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K III. 


HIS part of the glebe was called Europa by the 
Romans, as it is {fil by the Spaniards and Ita- 
lians, and Europe by the Engliſh and French ; 
but the Turks gave it the name of Alfrank, or Rumeli, 
the Georgians of Aſia it Frankoba, and the reſt of 
the people of Aſia gaye it the name of Frankiſtan. It is 
bounded offi the north by the Frozen Sea; on the eaſt by 
Aſia, from which it is þarted by the Archipelago, the 
Euxine or Black Sea, the Palus Mzotis, and thence 
by a line drawn from th river Tanais, or Don, almoſt 
to the river Oby ; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean Sea, 
which divides it from Africa; and on the weſt by the 
Atlantic Ocean. | | 
This grand diviſion of the earth is ſituated between 
the tenth degree weſt, and the ſixty - fifth degree eaſt lon- 


enty-ſecond degrees of north latitude, extending three 
thouſand miles in length, and two thouſand five hun- 
dred in breadth. 88 

Europe is the leaſt of the four parts into which the 
earth is divided, but it enjoys many advantages. No part 
of it is in the torrid zone; and though ſome countries to 
the north partake of the coldeſt climate, yet the greateſt 
part of this diviſion enjoys a mild air, and great fertility 
of ſoil. It has a multitude of navigable rivers, and 
abounds in corn, cattk, wine, and oil, at once poſſeſſing 
all the neceſſaries and moſt of the luxuries of human 
life. 

Europe has for many ages been exceeding populous, 
and her inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed by their valour, 
wiſdom, and virtue; the excellence of their government, 
the equity of their laws, the freedom of the ſubjects, and 
the purity and ſanQity of their religion. 

The Europeans have been the moſt celebrated for 
learning and arts. All the ſcholaſtic ſciences are here 
brought to much greater perfection than ever they were 
carried by the Aſiatics and Africans; and the invention 
and improvement of numberleſs uſeful and ingenious 
arts, particularly that of navigation, on which the inter- 
courſe with foreign nations, and all the advantages of 
commerce depends, is intirely owing to the genius and in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants of this part of the earth. 

The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every 
part of Europe, except Turky; but, from the various 
capacities of the human mind, and the different lights in 


which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear when view | 


ed by perſons of different education and paſſions, that re- 
ligion is divided into a number of different ſets, In 
Ruſſia, ſome parts of Poland, in Walachia, Moldavia, 


Podolia, Volhinia, and Greece, the doftrine of the eaſtern 
or Greek church is eſtabliſhed. In Italy, part of Swiſſer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, France, Poland, part of ; 
and the Netherlands, the inhabitants ſtill follow the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome ; while Great Britain, 
Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, great part of Ger- 
many, the Seven United Provinces, and part of Swiſſer- 
land, have embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and profeſs the Proteſtant religion. 

The languages of Europe are derived from the ſix fol- 
lowing : the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or old German, 
the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic. From the different 
dialects and intermixtures of theſe are formed the lan- 
guages of the moſt conſiderable parts of Europe, except 
that of Turky and Tartary. ; 

The principal ſovereignties, beginning at the caſt, are 
the empires of Ruſſia, Turky, and Germany. 

The kingdoms of Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Pruſſia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Naples and Sicily, Sardinia, France, 


Spain, Portugal, Great Britain and Ireland. 


The popedom of Rome. 

The republics of Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and Griſons, 
St. Marino, Swiſſerland, Geneva, Raguſa, and the United 
Provinces. 

Beſides theſe there are the electorates of Germany, and 
near three hundred other ſovereignties in Germany, 
Italy, &c. whoſe poſſeſſors are either ſpiritual, as arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, or temporal, as princes, landgraves, 
dukes, marquiſſes, counts, &c. 

Beſides theſe there are the cham of European Tartary, 
the hoſpodars of Walachia, Moldavia, &c. ; 

The principal iſlands, beginning at the eaſt, are Can- 
dia, and thoſe of the Archipelago. 

Thoſe in the Adriatic and Ionian Sea; viz. Lencadia, 
which belongs to the Turks, and Lieſiena, Corfu, Ce- 
phalonia, and Zant, which are ſubject to Venice. 

In the Mediterranean Sea are Sicily, ſubje c to the king 
of Naples; Sardinia, ſubje& to the kN ig of Sardinia ; 
Corſica, at preſent ſubject to France; Minorca, to Great 
Britain; Majorca and Ivica, to Spain. 

The iſlands in the Baltic Sea are Uſedom and Wollin, 
ſubject to Pruſſia ; Oſel and Dago, ſubject to Ruſka ; 
Gothland, Aland, and Rugen, which belong to Sweden ; 
and Zealand, Funen, Alſen, Langeland, Laland, Falitzr, 
Mona, and Bornholm, ſubject to Denmark. 

In the North Sea is Iceland, ſubject to Denmark. 

And further to the ſouth are Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the adjacent iſlands, ſvbje& to his Britarnic majeſty. 
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Of TUR K T in E UR O PE. 


SECT-1 
[ts Boundaries, Climate, Diviſions, Seas, Streights, and 
Rivers. 


URKY in Europe, a part of the ancient Chriſtian 
empire of the Eaſt, is at preſent bounded on the 
norti» by Croatia, Sclavonia, and T ranſilvania ; on the 
. eaſt by Poland, Ruſſia. and Aſia; on the ſouth by the 
Me1iterranean Sea; and on the welt by the Adriatic and 
Dalmatia. The extent is not to be aſcertained with any 
preciſion. 1 
- The air of Turky in Europe is in itſelf healthy, but 
the peſtilence is often brought there from Egypt and the 
neighbouring countries, and has teveral times {wept away 
above one fifth of the inhabitants of Conſtantinople ; 
yet from the prevalence of cuſtom, and of the Turkiſh 
doctrine of fatality, they give themſelves no great con- 
cer about it. The provinces are univerſally truitful, 
ti h with fore difference, whence agriculture and 
graziug turn to great profit chere, prodigious quantities 
of all kinds of excellent grain and fruit being annually 
exported. But of this we ſhall give a particular account 
in the ſeparate deſcription of each province. only it may 
be neceſſary to add here, that all the neceſſaries of life 
are equally good and cheap in Turky. 

It contains the following provinces : to 'the ſouth are 
the Morea, or Peloponneſus, Achaia, Theſſaly, Epirus, 
Albania, and Macedonia ; and towards the north, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Beſſarabia, part of Podolia, Servia, 
part of Hungary, part of Croatia, Boſnia, and part o 
Dalmatia. 

Its ſeas are the Euxine or Black Sea, the Palus Mæo , 
the Sea of Marmora, the Archipelago, the Ionian Sea, 
and the Levant. 

Ru ſtreights are thoſe of the Helleſpont and the Boſ- 
orus. 

, The chief rivers of Turky in Europe are the Save, the 

Danube, the Neiſter, the Nieper, the Don, and the 
Theis. 


SECT. I 


Of the Inhabitants of Turky in Europe, with a more parti- 
cular Account of the European Turks and Greeks. 


| have already given a very particular account of 
the perſons, dreſs, manners. and cuſtoms of the 
Turks, in treating of Turky in Aſia, ſee vol. I. from 
page 265 to 273 ; and as the Turks are every-where the 
ſame, we ſhall here be very conciſe, and ſhall only add 
ſome particulars which were there (lightly touched upon, 
and a ſhort ſummary of ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
circumſtances relating to that people. 

The number of its inhabitants has not the leaſt pro- 
portion to the extent and fertility of the country, which 
may be chiefly attributed to peſtilence, polygamy, war, 

and the avarice of the governors. 

Ihe inhabitants conſiſt of various nations, as Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Servians, Boſnians, Bulgarians, 
Walachians, and Tartars; with a conſiderable number 
of Jews, eſpecially in Conſtantinople and Sclavonia. 

The Turks are ſtigmatized by the Chriſtians, as a 
ſlothful and inhuman people; but they are far from be- 
ing ſo wicked and dreadful a ſet of creatures as ſome 
writers have endeavoured to repreſent them. Turky is 

not without men of parts, probity, and honour : and has 
many benevolent, liberal, temperate, converſible, and 
ingenious people. In ſhort, there is here, as in all other 
countries, a mixture of good and bad. Driceſch main- 
tains, that in compaſſion and love towards their neigh- 


only whiſkers, 


4 ) | 


bours, the Turks excel al the reſt of mankind ; and this 
aſſertion is confirmed byſeveral other travellers, | 

One remarkable inſtage of their charity may be ſeen 
in their hans, called by he Aſiatics caravanſeras, which 
are to be found in almoſt every little village. In theſe a 
traveller, of whatever religion or country, may continue 
three days gratis, and inmany of them he is alſo found 
in victuals. The Turksare very fond of erecting theſe 
buildings, which they pftly eſteem a work of charity 
acceptable to the Moſt Hgh. They behave very com- 
mendably to their ſlaves and ſervants, and frequently 
better than the Chriſtians do to theirs. Indeed, in the 
firſt years of their ſervtude, they ſuffer moſt, eſpe- 
cially if young, the Tirks endeavouring, partly by 
blandiſhments, and partly y ſeverity, to bring them over 
to their religion; but thee trials being happily over, 
captivity is no where moretolerable ; ſo that it a ſervant 
underſtands any art or trad:, the only thing he can want 
uy freedom, he being well {applied with every thing 
elſe. 

The Turks are generally robuſt and well - ſnaped, of 
a good mien, and patient inder hardſhips, which ren- 
ders them fit for war, to which tliey early inure them- 
ſelves. Perſons of rank ſeliom train up their chitdren 
to any other employment, from the notion that no glory 
is comparable to that acquirel in war. 

They are very particular in their dreſs, manner of 
living, and cuſtoms. They have their heads, but wear 
long beards, of which they pre extremely careful ; ex- 
cept thoſe in the ſeraglio, and military men, who wear 
The turban er Turkiſh band, worn by 
the men, is white, and conſiſts of long pieces of thin 
linen made up together in ſeveial folds; and none but a 
Turk muſt preſume to wear a white turban, Their 
clothes are long and full. | 

Agreeably to the cuſtom of tte orientals, they fit, eat, 
and ſlecp on the floor, on cuſhions or ſophas, mattreſles, 
and carpets. Rice is their general food, and coffee their 
uſual drink, wine being forbidden. 

They ſpend great ſums of money on fountains, and 
no country affords finer ; theſe are not only in the towns, 
but in the country, and other ſolitary places, for the re- 
freſhmeat of travellers and laboprers. 

Their uſual ſalutation is bowing the head a little, lay- 
ing their right hand on their breaſt ; but to perſons of 
rank they ſtoop ſo low as to touch and kiſs the border of 
their veſt. In war- time the left hand is the place of 
honour among military men, but this diſtinction ceaſes 
in time of peace among the officers of ſtate and relations. 
The nobility among the Turks are the chief military 
officers, judges, and eccleſiaſtics. The Turkiſh com- 
monalty enjoy the greateſt liberty, and thoſe only who 
hold conſiderable poſts are expoſed to the tickliſh or- 
ders of the Porte, diſobedience to which is attended 
with the loſs of life. : 

The Greeks, who are the ancient inhabitants of th 
country, are intermixed with the Turks, and in ſeveral 
places, particularly the iſlands, out-number them. Even 
in Conſtantinople alone there are computed to be no leſs 
than four hundred thouſand. Theſe people are accuſtom- 
ed to ſervitude, and prefer living under the exactions of 
the Turks to the ſpiritual tyranny of the pope; but they 
are obliged to be very cautious of not giving even the 
leaſt colour for ſuſpicion of their holding a correſpondence 
with the enemies of the Ottoman Porte, or of meditating 
a ſedition. Hence in caſe of a war with any of the 
Chriſtian powers, the Turks uſually diſarm them. 

All the Greeks, from the age of fourteen, pay annually, 
at the beginning of the Turkiſh feaſt of Bairam, a poll- 
tax of about a ducat; but the eccleſiaſtics are aſſeſſed 
higher, a deacon paying two ducats ; an Ts” Hs 
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four; and the biſhops, archbiſhops, and patriarchs, pay 
large ſums, and as much as the arbitrary avarice of the 
grand vizier and baſhas think proper to require; for the 
Turks every-where lay hold of all opportunities of ex- 
torting money from the Greeks ; but eſpecially from their 
clergy. In return for this tribute, they enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Ottoman Porte, and are maintained in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of their properties; ſo that no Turk is 
to inſult them, take their property, or intrude themſelves 
into their houſes againſt their will; and, in any of theſe 
caſes, they are certain of juſtice being ſpeedily executed 
on the offenders. 

The Greek women are exempt from all taxes, as are 
likewiſe great numbers of other Greeks who ſerve in the 
navy, or elſewhere. Indeed it ſometimes happens that a 
Greek girl of diſtinguiſned beauty is ſaized and carried 
to the ſcraglio; but it is a miſtake that Chriſtian chil- 
dren are in general forced away from their parents to be 
brought up in Mahometiſm ; and when any thing of this 
kind is done, it is only in the diſtant provinces. 

Foreign Chriſtians, who are under the protection of an 
envoy, are included under the general title of Franks, 
and pay no poll-tax. We ſhall givd un account of the 
other nations in the deſcription of the particular pro- 
vinces. 

The prluc pal language in Turky in Europe is the 
Turkiſ ; but the Greeks alſo ſpeak the modern Greek; 
the Servians, Boſnians, and Bulgarians ſpeak the Scla- 
vonian ; the Waſachians and Moldavians, the Wala- 
chian; and the Tartars, the Tartarian language, which 
nearly reſembles the Turkiſh. The literati commonly 
uſe the Arabic. 


CECS. MM 
Of the Religions in Turky in Europe ; their Schools and 
Learning. 


HE Turks appropriate to themſelves the name of 

Moſlemim, which has been corrupted into Muſſul- 
man, ſignifying perſons profeſſing the doctrine of Ma- 
homet. They alſo term themſelves Sonnites, or obſervers 
of the oral traditions of Mahomet and his three ſucceſſors; 
and likewiſe call themſelves True Believers, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Perſians and others, and adherents of Ali, 
whom they call a wicked and abominable ſect. Their 
rule of faith and practice is the Koran. Some externals 
of their religion are the preſcribed ablutions, which are 
always to be performed before their devotions ; prayers 
which are to be ſaid five times every twenty-four hours, 
with the face turned towards Mecca ; alms, which are 
both enjoined and voluntary ones ; the former conſiſts of 
paying two and a half per cent. to charitable uſes out of 
their whole income. "ſir feaſts are either indiſpen- 
ſable or voluntary ones ; of the former is that of the 
whole month of Ramadan, which is followed by the 
Bairam, a time of feſtivity ; and every Mahometan muſt, 
at leaſt once in his life-time, go in pilgrimage, either per- 
ſonally or by proxy, to the Caba, or houſe of God, at 
Mecca. 

Among the binding traditions not mentioned in the 
Koran is circumciſion, which is performed betwixt the 
fixth and ſeventeenth year, but generally on the thir- 
teenth. Indeed drinking wine is evidently prohibited in 
the Koran, yet the Turks make uſe of it occaſionally 
without any ſcruple ; but generally uſe inſtead of it 
ſherbet, a liquor made of honey, ſpices, and the juice of 
fruits. Other things interdicted are games of chance, 
propheſying with arrows, and certain foods, as blood, 
pork, or the fleſh of any beaſt that has died of ficknels, 
or been killed by a wild beaſt, or by a fall or a ſtroke. 
Likewiſe the worſhipping of idols, uſury, and ſome ſu- 
perſtitious and pagan practices. Polygamy is indeed per- 
mitted ; but the Koran allows no man to have more than 
four wives and concubines, and to exceed that number 
is the particular privilege of the prophet and his ſucceſ- 
ſors : indeed few of the people have more wives than one. 
Divorces' are alſo allowed ; but no' man may take back 
again the wife he has once repudiated, till ſhe has been 
married to another, and afterwards divorced by him, 
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The chief eccleſiaſtic is the mufti, which name ſigni- 
fies an expounder of the law, and his office is of ſuch 
dignity, that when he comes to court, the emperor him- 
ſelf rites from his ſeat, and advances ſeven ſteps to meet 
him. He alone has the honour of kiſſing the ſultan's left 
ſhoulder ; while the grand vitier, with a more profound 
inclination of the body, kiſſes only the edge of the em- 
peror's veſt, who advances no more than three ſteps to 
meet him, The law requires, that the mufti ſhould be 
conſulted on all emergencies, particularly in thoſe relat- 
ing to peace and war; but the peculiar regard now ſhown 
to him is little more than mere form ; for were he either 
to give a dilagrecable interpretation of the law, or, while 
in council, to preſume to traverſe the empcror's deſigns, 
he would be inſtantly depoſed, and his place ſupplied by 
one of a more compliable diſpoſition. On conviction of 
treaſon, or any other capital crime, he is put into a mor- 
tar, kept for that purpoſe in one of the ſeven towers at 
Conſtantinople, and pounded to death. | 

The Rev. Dr. Buſching obſerves, that as the mufti of 
the Turks may be compared to the pope, ſo a cadaliſker, 
who is a ſecular perſon, is not unlike a patriarch ; a 
mola is an archbiſhop; a cady, who is alſo a layman, 
may be accounted a biſhop; aud an iman, a pricſt, whoſe 
chiet employment is praying. 

The Turks have alſo their convents and monks, under 
the general name of derviſes, the chief of which are the 
Bektaſhi, Mebelevi, Cadri, and Segati; whoſe forin of 
worſhip chiefly conſiſts in certain religious dances. 

The Turks at preſent avoid all appearance of propa- 
gating their religion by fire and ſword; and the Chriſ- 
tians of variouz ſets, who reſide amongſt them, enjoy 
full liberty of conſcience, and till lately lived in much 
greater tranquillity than among ſome who ſtile themſelves 
Chriſtians. | 

The Greek church ia this part of the world has at its 
head the patriarch of Conſtantinople, who is choſen by 
the neighbouring archbiſhops and metropolitans, and 
confirmed by the emperor or the grand vizier. This is a 
perſon of great dignity, he being the principal of all th 
Greek patriarchs, and the head and director of the eaſtern 
church. His revenue amounts to no leſs than a hundred 
and twenty thouſand guilders, one half of which he pays, 
by way of annual tribute, to the Ottoman Porte, adding 
ſix thouſand guilders beſides, by way of preſent, at the 
feaſt of Bairam. 

Subordinate to him are ſeventy archbiſhops and metro- 
politans, and a much greater number of biſhops. 

An archimandrite is the director of one or more con- 
vents, which are called mandren, and ranks above an 
abbot, of which each convent has one. The monks are 
obliged to follow ſome handicraft buſineſs, and lead a 
very au{tere life; but this is not the caſe with reſpect to 
the prieſts and ſtudents. The moſt celebrated monaſte- 
ries are thoſe of Meunt Athos ; but the Greeks have at 
preſent few nunneries. 

The ſecular clergy are obliged to ſubmit to no rules, 
though the regulars are, who perform divine worſhip. 
The firſt is the lecturer, the ſecond the chanter, the third 
the under deacon, the fourth the leacon, the ſifth the 
prieſt, and the ſixth the archprieſt. They are allowed 
to marry : but this muſt be done before ordination, and 
then only once, and that with a virgin. Theſe ſecular 
eccleſiaſtics never riſe higher than an archprieſt ; the 
biſhops, metropolitans, archbiſhops, aud patriarchs be- 
ing choſen from among the monks. 0 

The Armenians have many churches in this country; 
the Jews and Roman Catholics have alſo the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and the Swedes have been permitted to 
build a Lutheran church at Conſtantinople, 

The Turks are not without al! kinds of learning, hav- 
ing ſome ſchools, colleges, and academies, by them call- 
ed medaris; but theſe are generally inferior to thoſe a- 
mong the Chriltians, and their management of them alſo 
very different. Lately a "Turkiſh printing-oftice was 
ſet up at Conſtantinople by Abrahim Effendi, who, after 
great oppoſition, obtained leave to print all kinds of 
books, except on matters of religion. He alſo publiſhed 
ſome maps, and books of hiſtory and geography, and 
is ſaid to have had a conſiderable knowledge of the Latin 
tongue. ; 


B Literature 


6 A SYSTEM OF 


Literature, however, is not ſo rare among the Greeks, 
who have not only ſchools for inſtructing children in the 
principles of religion, as reading, writing, and learning 
by heaft the Pſalms and paſſages of Scripture; but have 
alſo univerſities, ia which are taught grammar, Latin, 
«ud the mathematics, with the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
both natural and moral. Theſe are ſaid to be at Demo- 
tica, in the iſland of Patmos, Jannina, and other places. 
Divinity is taught at the patriarch's palace at Conſtan- 
tinople, by a chaplain of the patriarch's and ſome aſlilt- 
ants ; but particularly on Mount Athos, which ſeems to 
be the pillar of the Greek church, and in other parts by 
the biſhops, who are men of capacity, and take this 
trouble voluntarily upon them. 

The ſtate of learning, indeed, among the Greeks is 
at preſent at a very low ebd, in compariſon of what it is 
among us; but it ought to be remembered, that they are 
deſtitute of the ſame means and opportunities of mental 
improvement. As to phyſic, the Greeks either learn 
from the Arabic, Jewiſh, or Chriſtian phyſicians reſiding 
among them; or elſe ſtudy in the univerſities in Ger- 
many, Holland, or England. 


SECT. N. 


The Name, Origin, and Hiflory of the Turks, with a far- 
ticular Account of their Government ; the Power and 
Splendor of the Sultan, or Grand Seignior ; his Titles, 
Arms, Officers of State, Fanizaries, and other Troops. 
A Deſcription of the Turkiſh Camp, and of the Proceſſion 
made by the Tradeſmen when they go to make their Pre- 
ſents, on the Sulten's commanding the Army in Perſon. 


HE Turks are of Tartarian or Scythian extraction; 
and this appellation was firſt given them in the 
middle ages as a proper name ; it being a general title of 
honour to all the nations comprehended under the two 
principal branches of Tartar and Mogul, who there- 
fore never uſe it as a proper name of any Scythian or 
Tartarian nation. The word tur, as an adjective, ſigni- 
fies ſublime and pre-eminent; and, as a ſubſtantive, a 
governor. The Scythian on Tartarian nation, to which 
the name of Turks has been peculiarly given, dwelt be- 
twixt the Black and Caſpian Seas, and became firſt known 
in the ſeventh century, when Heraclius, emperor of the 
Eaſt, took them into his ſervice ; upon which they ſo 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their fidelity and bravery in 
the conqueſt of Perſia, that the Arabian and Saracen 
caliphs had not only particular bodies of them for guards 
but their armies were filled with them. Thus gradually 
getting the power into their hands, they ſet up and de- 
throned caliphs at pleaſure. By this ſtrift union of the 
Turks with the Saracens or Arabs, the former were 
brought to embrace the Mahometan religion, fo that 
they are now become intermixed, and have jointly en- 
larged their conqueſts ;. but as the Turks became ſupe- 
rior to the Saracens, they ſubdued them. 
Prince Cantemir gives the following account of the 
origin of the Ottoman empire. 0 
Genghiſkan, at the head of his horde, iſſued out of 
Great Tartary, and made himſelf maſter of a vaſt tract 
of land near the Caſpian Sea, and even of all Perſia and 
Aſia Minor. Incited by his example and ſucceſs, Schah 
Solyman, prince of the town of Nera, on the Caſpian 
Sea, in the year 1214, paſſed Mount Caucaſus with fifty 
thouſand men, and penetrated as far as the borders of 
Syria; and though his career was ſtopped there by the 
Genghiſkan Tartars, yet in the year 1219 he penetrated 
a ſecond time into Aſia Minor as far as the Euphrates. 
Othman, his grandſon, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
countries and places in Leſſer Aſia belonging to the Gre- 
cian empire; and having, in the year 1900, at the cit 
of Carachifer, aſſumed the title of emperor of the Oth- 
mans, called his people after his own name. This prince, 
among many other towns, took, in the year 1326, Pruſa, 
in Bithynia, now called Burſa, which Orchan, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, made the ſeat of his empire. Orchan ſent 
Solyman and Amurath, his two ſons, on an expedition 
into Europe ; the former of whom reduced the city of 
Callipolis, and the latter took Tyrilos. Amurath ſuc- 
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ceeding his father in the government in 1360, took 
Ancyra, Adrianople, and Philippopolis ; and in 1632 in- 
ſtituted the janizaries, over- run Servia, and invaded 
Macedonia and Albania. Bajazet, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
was very ſucceſsful both in Europe and Aſia, defeating 
the Chriſtians near Nicopolis ; but, in 1401, be was rout- 
ed and taken priſoner by Tamerlane. His fons diſagreed; 
but Mahomet I. enjoyed the ſovereignty, and his ſoa 
Amurath II. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral important 
enterprizes, and particularly in the year 1444 gained a 
ſignal victory over the Hungarians near Varna. Ma- 
homet II. the greateſt of all the emperors, in 1453, made 
himſelf maſter of Conſtantinople, and reduced the whole 
Greciag empire under his dominion, ſubduing welve 
kingdoms and two hundred towns. After this Bajazet II. 
and Selim I. enlarged the Turkiſh empire in Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa; and Solyman I. became not leſs fa- 
mous for his victory over the Hungariaus than his bedy 
of laws. 

In ſhort, the ſucceeding emperors were leſs ſuceeſsful 
for though Mahomet IV. ſubdued Candia, and laid frege 
to Vienna, he met with ill ſucceſs in Hungary ; and in 
the reigns of Solyman II. Achmet II. and Muſtapha, the 
Hungarians and Venetians were fo ſucceſsful * the 
Turks, that Muſtapha II. ia 1699, was glad to con- 
clude the peace of Carlowitz. Mahomet III. in 1728, 


agreed to the. peace of Paſſarowitz; but Achmet V. by 
| he peace of Belgrade, in 1739, 1e-annexed Servia, a 
t of Walachia, and Choczin to the empire. 
| The firſt ſultans or emperors, owing their ſucceſs 
| purely to their own valour, and being filled with maxims 
of war, would have a blind obedience paid them; they 
puniſhed with ſeverity, and labuured to keep their ſub- 
jets under an inability to revolt; and, in ſhort, would 
be ſerved only by perſons who ſtood indebted to them 
for their fortunes, whom they could advance without 
jealouſy, and cruſh without being charged with injuſtice. 
Fbeſe maxims which have continued amongft them 
above five centuries, render the ſultan abſolute maſter 
of the empire. 

When there is a new emperor, or ſultan, it is the cuſ- 
tom ta conduct him with great pomp and triumph to a 
place in the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, called Job, where 
is an ancient monument of one of their holy men of chat 
name. At this place ſolemn prayers are made that God 
may proſper the ſultan, and infuſe wiſdom into him who 
is to manage ſo great a charge. The mufti then, em- 
bracing him, beſtows his bleſſing, and the emperor ſo- 
lemnly ſwears to maintain the laws of the prophet Maho- 


— — 


„met. en the viziers of the bench, and other baſhas, 


with profound humility, kiſs the ground and the hem of 
his veſt, acknowledging him their lawful emperor. After 
this form of inauguration, he returns with the like ſo- 
lemnity to the ſeraglio. Thus he obliges himſelf to 
govern within the compaſs of the law; but the Turkiſh 
doctors reſtrain the imperial oath only to the obſerva- 
tion of the religious part of the Mahometan law, and 
12. _ in civil matters he needs no other judge than 
is will, | 

The ſultan's cloaths differ little in faſhion from thoſe 
of other men, only they exceed them in length and rich- 
neſs. His turban reſembles thoſe of the baſhas ; but he 
wears plumes with gold claſps, which they do not. He 
ſleeps upon mattreſſes of velvet and cloth of gold, co- 
vered in ſummer with ſheets embroidered with filk, and 
in winter with fables. | 

When he goes by water, he is carried in his barge, 
covered with a canopy of crimſon velvet richly embroides- 
ed, under which he ſits, while his agas ſtand about him. 
The veſſel is rowed by the Aglaim Oglans, and fleered 
by the Boſtangee baſha, When he goes by land, he al- 
ways rides on horſeback, and commonly proceeds out of 


y | the great gate of the palace. On his going to the moſque 


an Fridays, he is accompanied through the city by all 

the baſhas and grandees of the Porte. The lady Wort- 

ley Montague ſays, that when ſhe ſaw the grand ſeig - 

nior in his paſſage to the moſque, he was preceded by a 

numerous guard of janizaries, with vaſt white feathers 

on their heads ; as alſo by the ſpahis and boſtangees, who 

are foot and horſe guards, and the royal gardeners, which 

are a very conſiderable body of men, dreſſed in different 
habits 
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habits of fine lively colours, ſo that at a diſtance they ap- 
peared, ſays ſhe, like a parterre of tulips. After them came 
the aga of the janizaries, in a robe of purple velvet, 
lined with ſilver tiſſue, his horſe led by two ſlaves richly 
dreſſed. Next him the kiſler-aga, who is the chief guar- 
dian of the ladies of the ſeraglio, in a deep yellow cloth 
(which ſuited well with his black face) lined with ſables. 
Laſt came the ſultan himſelf, arrayed in green, lined with 
the furs of black Muſcovite foxes, ſuppoſed worth about 
a thouſand pounds ſterling, and mounted on a fine 
horſe, with furniture embroidered with jewels. Six 
more horſes richly capariſoned were led after him ; and 
two of his principal courtiers bore, one his gold, and the 
other his ſilver coffee-pot on a ſtaff; another carried a 
ſilver ſtool on his head, for him to fit on. It would be 
too tedious, ſays that lady, to deſcribe the various dreſſes 
and turbans by which they are diſtinguiſhed ; but they 
were all extremely rich and gay, to the number of ſome 
thouſands ; ſo that, perhaps, there cannot be ſeen a more 
beautiful proceſſion. 

pom of the — AN to the 7 of 
the Eaſt, are very prolix magnificent, as wi 

from the following ſpecimen. We, the Card 
— of tlie moſt honoured and bleſſed cities, the venerable 
houſes, and facred places, before which all nations bow ; 
of Mecca, which God delights to honour ; of the ſplen- 
did Medina, and the holy city of Jeruſalem ; of the im- 
perial and deſirable cities of Conſtantinople, Adrianople, 
and Burſa, emperor; alſo of Babylon, Damaſcus, of 
the fragrant Paradiſe, and the incomparable Egypt ; 
of all Arabia, Aleppo, Antioch, and many other highly 
celebrated and memorable places, cities, and faithful 
vaſſals, emperor ; emperor of emperors, the moſt gra- 
cious and all powerful ſultan, &c. 
The Turkiſh arms are a creſcent. 

In the ſucceſſion to the empire no regard is paid to age 
or birth-right, the Tutks eſteeming it ſufficient, if, in 
their elections, they keep to the Othman family: but 
women are excluded from the throne. Though the go- 
vernment is purely monarchical and deſpotic, yet if the 
emperor takes no care to indulge the humours of the 
people, and eſpecially of the mutinous janizaries, he is 
not only ia danger of being depoſed, and alſo of being 
murdered. | 

The emperor's divan, or council of ſtate, meets twice 
a week in the emperor's palace, that is on Sundays and 
Thurſdays. The grand vizier, who ſits as preſident, has 
on his right hand the cadinlaſkier of Romelia, and on 
his left that of Natolia. The mufti alſo aſſiſts when 
expreſsly ſummoned. All the other viziers have likewiſe 
a ſeat here, and next to them ſtand on one fide the 
teſterdar, or high-treaſurer, the reis-effendi, or ſecretary 
of ſtate, and other commiſſioners of the exchequer ; 
but the military officers, as the aga of the janizaries, 
the aga of the ſpahis, the aga of the ſiluds, &c. fit with- 
iu the divan. Theſe ſeveral members wear a particular 
habit. The ſultan does not enter the roam; but hears 
what paſſes from an adjoining chamber, which looks into 
the divan. 

When he convenes a general council, to which all 
the great perſons of the empire are ſummoned, as the 
' clergy, the military and other officers, and even the old 
aud molt experienced ſoldiers, ſuch a divan is called ajak 
divani, the whole aſſembly ſtanding. 

The higheſt office, next to the ſultan, is the vizier 
azem, or grand vizier, who has the care of the whole 
empire, and is not only intruſted with the manage- 
ment of the revenue, with foreign affairs, and the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in civil and criminal concerns ; 
but alſo with the conduct of wars, and the command 
of armies. When the ſultan nominates this great officer, 
he puts into his hand the ſeal of the empire, upon 
which is engraven his name. This is the badge of 
his office, and he always carries it in his boſom. With 
this ſeal he diſpatches all his orders, without conſulting 
any one. His power is unlimited, except with reſpect 
to the troops, which he cannot puniſh. without the con- 
ſeat of the commanders. All affairs are decided by his 
judgment; and he diſpoſes of all the poſts ia the empire, 
except thoſe of judicature, 
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| The grand vizier lives in the utmoſt ſplendor ; he has 


above two thouſand officers and domeſtics in his palace; 
and when he appears in public has his turban adorned 
with two plumes of feathers, charged with diamonds 
and precious ſtones ; the harneſs of his horſe is uſually 
ſet with rubies and turquoiſes, and his houſing richly 
embroidered with gold and pearls. His d is com- 
poſed of about four hundred Boſnians; of Albanians, 
ſome of whom attend him on foot when he goes to the 
divan ; but when he marches into the fleld, they are all 
well mounted, and carry a lance, a ſword, a hatchet, 
and a brace of piſtols. He is preceded by three horſe- 
tails, on the top of which is a gold ball. 


rals being at a loſs tow to rally his troops, who had loſt 
all their ſtandards, cut off a horſe's tail, and erecting it on 
the point of a lance, the ſoldiers flocked to this new eu- 
ſign, renewed their attack, and came off with victory. 

When the ſultan honours the grand vizier with the 
command of an army, he takes out one of the plumes 
of his owa turban, and delivers it to him to place in his 
own. Upon his receiving this mark of diſtinction, the 
ſoldiers acknowledge him for their general. The grand 
vizier's income, without being guilty of any injuſtice, 
amounts to about fix hundred thouſand dollars a year, 
excluſive of preſents and other perquiſites. But not- 
withſtanding the greatneſs of his revenue, and the 
ſplendour in which he lives, he is in continual danger, 
it being the uſual policy of the emperors to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from the clamours of the people, by throwiog the 
whole blame of any inſtance of male adminiſtration on 
this officer, and giving him up to the public reſent- 
ment. 

When the emperor takes the field in perſon, he 
nominates a kaimakan out of ſuch viziers as are permitted 
to carry three horſe-tails. This officer, in caſe the 
grand vizier be at the diſtance of eight hours from the 
emperor, has the full power and management of all 
affairs; but is not to act contrary to the grand vizier's 
inſtruction. This kaimakan ought not to be confounded 
with the governor of Conſtantinople, or Adrianople, 
who bears the ſame title. 

Next to the grand vizier are fix others, tiled viziers 
of the bench or council, and baſhas of three horſe- 
tails ; becauſe, when they march, three horſe-tails are 
carried before them, while only one is carried before 
the ordinary baſhas. Theſe viziers ought to be men 
diſtinguithed by their wiſdom, and their knowledge of 
the laws. They aſſiſt at the divan, but never deliver their 
opinion upon the affairs which are treated there, unleſs 
required by the grand vizier. Thefe have each two thou- 
ſand crowns a year, and the grand vizier often refers 
matters of ſmall conſequence to them, as well as to the 
ordinary judges. Cady is a word uſed for all judges of 
a province or particular place. 

A beglerbeg is a viceroy, with ſeveral provinces under 
his command, the name itſelf ſignifying a prince of 
princes, The three principal are the beglerbeg of Ru- 
mili, who reſides at Sophia ; the beglerbeg of Natolia, 
the ſeat of whoſe Government is at Cutahia; and the 
beglerbeg of Damaſcus, who keeps his court in that city. 
Under theſe are the baſhas or governors, whoſe poſts are 
very conſiderable, but precarious ; and ſubordinate to 
theſe are the ſangiacs, who may be termed deputy-go- 
vernors. Theſe are all military officers. \ 

The reis-effendi, alſo called the reis-kital, is lord 
chancellor and ſecretary of ſtate. His name ſignifies 
chief of the writers. He attends on the vizier to paſs 
orders, decrees, patents, and commiſſions, into all parts 
of the empire, which are daily diſpatched in incredible 
numbers, and therefore he employs a multitude of clerks 
in his office. . 

With reſpe& to the national revenues, they are re- 
turnable to two treaſuries ; the public treaſury, and the 
treaſury of the muſſulmans. The public treaſury is un- 
der the management of the tefterdar, or high treaſurer, 
who has under him twelve officers, to which all the re- 
venues of the empire, ariſing from tributes, cuſtoms, 
&c. are returnable, and out of thefe the army is paid. 


| The treaſurer is allowed five per cent. of all the money 


brought 


This is the 
military enſign of the Ottomans ; for one of their a \ 
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brought into the treaſury, which muſt bring him in at 
teaſt two hundred thouſand dollars annually. One fourth 
of the money he receives he pays to the kietchudabeg, 
or kahya, who is the grand vizier's commiſſary, and 
above the tefterdar. The money of this treaſury, called 
the public money of the muſſulmans, is not to be touched 
by the emperor but in the greateſt exigency, much leſs 
for private occaſions. The ſultan's private treaſury, 
which he diſpoſes of according to his own pleaſure, is 
under the care of the haſnadar baſchi, who is the next 
perſon in rank to the kiſlar in the ſeraglio. Prince Can- 
temir ſays, that, in his time, twenty-ſeven thouſand 
purſes, amounting to thirteen millions and a half of rix- 
dollars, were annually returned to both treaſuries. The 
confiſcations of the eſtates and effects of the baſhas, and 
other officers, together with the money ariſing from the 
eſcheats of Turks dying without male iſſue, make allo a 
very conſiderable article. 

The janizaries are the flower of the Turkiſh forces, 
they are all infantry, and were firſt formed of captive 
Chriſtians by the emperor Amurath I. Their number 
generally amounts to forty thouſand, divided into a hun- 
dred and fixty-two companics, or chambers, called odas, 
in which they live together at Con'taatinopie, as in a con- 
vent. The janizarics arc ot a ſuperior rank to all other 
ſoldiers; but are alſo more arrogant and factious, and 
it is by them the public tranquillity is moſtly diſturbed, 
« The government,” ſays the lady Wortley Montague, 
« is entirely in the hands of the army. The grand 
ſcignior, with all his abſolute pov, is as much a ſlave 
as any of his ſubjects, and tremvies at a janizary's 
frown. Here is, indeed, a much greater appearance 
of ſubjection than amongſt us: a miniſter of ſtate is 
not ſpoke to but upon the knee; ſhould a reflection 
on his conduct be dropped in a coffee-houſe (for they 
have their ſpies every-where) the houſe would be ra- 
zed to the ground, and perhaps the whole company 
put to the torture. No huzzaing mobs, ſenſeleſs 
pamphlets, and tavern diſputes about politics. When 
a miniſter here diſpleaſes the people, in three hours 
time he is dragged even from his maſter's arms. They 
cut off his hands, head, and feet, and throw them be- 
fore the palace gate, with all the reſpect in the world; 
while the ſultan, to whom they all profeſs an unli- 
mited adoration, fits trembling in his apartment, and 
« dares neither defend, nor revenge his favourite.” 

The janizaries have, however, ſome good qualities; 

they are employed to eſcort travellers, and eſpecially am- 
baſſadors, and perſons - of high rank, on the road, in 
which caſe they behave with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity. 
The ingenious and learned lady, whom we have juſt 
mentioned, happening to beſpeak ſome pigeons for ſup- 
per at a village near Philippopolis, one of the janizaries 
went immediately to the cady, the chief civil officer of 
the town, and ordered him to ſend in ſome dozens. The 
poor man anſwered, that he had already ſent about, but 
could get none ; upon which the janizary, in the height 
of his zeal for that lady's ſervice, immediately locked 
him up priſoner in his room, telling him he deſerved 
death for his impudence, in offering to excuſe his not 
obeying her commands; but, out of reſpect to the lady, 
he would not puniſh him but by her order. Accordingly 
he came very gravely to her, to aſk what ſhonld be done 
to him ; adding, by way of compliment, that, if ſhe 
pleaſed, he would bring her his head. This,” ſays 
the lady Montague, may give ſome idea of the unli- 
** mited power of theſe fellows, who are all ſworn bro- 
thers, and bound to revenge the injuries done to one 
another, whether at Cairo, Aleppo, or any other part 
of the world. This inviolable league makes them ſo 
powertul, that the greateſt man at court never ſpeaks 
to them, but in a flattering tone.” 
The capias are alſo infantry ; the ſpahis light horſe; 
but the timar ſpahi, or the old and preferred ſpahis, in- 
ſtead of pay, have villages in ſeveral of the provinces, 
and are obliged, according to their income, to bring at 
leaſt three ſlaves with them into the field. 

The tributary princes, as the cham of the Crim Tar- 
tars, and the princes of Moldavia and Walachia, are ob- 
liged ro fend auxiliaries. In ſhort, the whole Turkiſh 
army is compoſed of above three hundred thouſand men. 
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When the Turks are encamped, the tents make a 
very magnificent appearance. Thoſe of the great men 
are rather like palaces than tents, they taking up a great 
compaſs of ground, and being divided into many apart- 
ments. They are all green, and the baſhas of three tails 
have thoſe enſigns of their power placed in a very con- 
ſpicuous manner before their tents, which are adorned 
on the top with gilded balls, more or lefs, according to 
their different ranks. | 

When the ſultan is reſolved to lead his army in perſon, 

all the companies of tradeimen are obliged to make him 
a preſent according to their ability; and, on this occa- 
ſion, they make a very ſplendid proceſſion through the 
principal ſtreets, while the ſultan views them from one 
of the windows of the ſeraglio. When our author 
ſaw this cavalcade, it was preceded by an effendi, 
mounted on a camel, reading aloud the Koran, finely 
bound, and placed npon a cuſhion, He was ſurrounded 
by a parcel of boys in white, ſinging ſome verſes of it, 
followed by a man dreſſed in green boughs, repreſent-, 
ing a huſbandman ſowing ſeed. After him ſeveral 
rcapers crowned, like Ceres, with ears of corn; they 
had alſo ſcythes in their hands, and ſeemed to mow. 
Then a little machine drawn by oxcn, in which was a 
wiadmill, and boys employed in grinding corn, follow- 
ed by another machine drawn by buffaloes carrying an 
oven, and two more boys, one employed in kneading 
bread, and the other in drawing it out of the oven. 
Theſe boys alſo threw little cakes on both ſides amongſt 
the crowd, and were followed by the whole company of 
bakers, marching on foot two by two, in their beſt 
cloaths, with cakes, loaves, paſties and pies of all ſorts 
on their heads, and after them two buffoons, with their 
faces and cloaths ſmeared with meal, who diverted the 
mob with their antic geſtures. In the ſame manner fol- 
lowed ail the other trading companies ; the jewellers, 
mercers, &c. finely mounted, and many of the page- 
ants repreſenting their trades, truly magnificent ; a- 
mongſt which that of the furriers made one of the beſt 
tigures, it being a very large machine ſet round with 
the ſkins of ermines, foxes, &c. ſo well ſtuffed, that 
the animals ſeemed alive, and were followed by muſic 
and dancers. The rear was cloſed by the volunteers, 
who came to beg the honour of dying in the ſultan's 
ſervice ; they were all naked to the middle. Some had 
their arms pierced through with arrows left ſticking in 
them. Others had them ſticking in their heads, the 
blood trickling down their faces. Some flaſhed their 
arms with ſharp knives, making the blood ſpring out 
apon the by-ſtanders ; which is looked upon as an ex- 
preſſion of their zeal for glory. Tis ſaid, that ſome make 
uſe of theſe arrows and knives to advance their love, and 
when they are near the window where their miſtreſs 
ſtands (for all the women are veiled to ſee this ſpectacle) 
they ſtick another arrow for her ſake, who gives ſome 
ſign of approbation and encouragement to this gallantry. 


SECT VF. 


The Officers of the Sgraglio, and the Regulations obſerved 
there with reſpeft to the Nomen; the Splendor of their 
Dreſs, and the Magnificence in which they live. 


of hg principal officers of the ſeraglio are the eunuchs, 
who are in the higheft confidence; for, being en- 
tirely diſengaged from love intrigues, they reſign them- 
ſelves wholly to ambition and the care of obliging their 
ſovereign. The white eunuchs are employed in the ſer- 
vice of the ſultan, and the black wait upon and guard the 
women. Theſe are forced to uſe a ſilver pipe in making 
water; they being deprived of the natural conveniency in 
their infancy; for the ſultans were jealous of them, 
while they were made eunuchs in the ordinary manner, 
and on this account they are cut {ſmooth cloſe to the 
belly, a davgerous operation, that colts many of them 
their lives, | 

The capi - aga, or chief of the white eunuchs, is treated 
in the ſame manner in his youth, and is the great 
maſter of the ſeraglio. He has the inſpection of all the 


| pages of the palace, 


and all petitions which are to be 
preſented 
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. preſented to the prince are delivered to him. He is in 
the ſecret of the cabinet, and has the command of all the 
eunuchs of his own complexion. The principal of theſe 
eunuchs are, the great chamberlain, who has forty pages 
under him, that wait on the ſultan : the deputy-ſuper- 
viſor of the pages apartment, and other buildings of the 
palace, who particularly takes care of their linen and 
wearing apparel : the ſultan's privy-treaſurer, who keeps 
the jewels of the crown, and one of the keys of the ſacred 
treaſure : the kilgari baſhi, os grand expenditor of the 
ſeraglio, who is alſo great maſter of the wardrobe ; it is 
his office alſo to look after the ſultan's ſweet-meats and 
drinks, the ſyrups, ſherbet, and countrpoiſons ; he alſo 
takes care of the ſultan's china- ware: the other white 
eunuchs are, the preceptors to the pages, tha'®verſeer 
of the infirmary, the great falconer, the overſeer of the 
baths, and other officers who wait on the ſultan's perſon. 

The kyſler - aga is the chief of the black eunuchs, and 
has the abſolute command of the women's apartments, 
and all the other black eunuchs placed there pay him an 
implicit obedience. He has the ſuperintendance of all 
e royal moſques of the empire, and diſpoſes of all the 
offices that belong to them. The principal of the other 
black eunuchs are, the eunuch of the _ mother, the 
governor of the princes of the blood, the comptroller of 
the queen mother's treaſury, the ſteward of her perfumes, 
ſweet · meats, and liquors, the two chiefs of the great and 
little chamber of the women, with ſome others. 

In the ſeraglio there are alſo muſicians, buffoons, 
tumblers, dwarfs, and mntes. 

All who live in the [craglio are the ſultan's ſlaves, as 
indeed are all the ſubjects of his empire; for they ac- 
knowlege, that whatever they enjoy proceeds from his 
bounty, and that their eſtates and lives are abſolutely at 
his diſpoſal. 

- The women in the ſultan's court, including the old 
and the young, amount to about twelve hundred. His 
concubines are beautiful and accompliſhed. virgins, who 
have been ſtolen or purchaſed when children from Geor- 
gia, Circaſſia, or the 8 countries, and re- 
ceived an education that renders them well qualified in 
the arts of pleaſing, ſuch as ſinging, playing upon mu- 
ſical inſtruments, dancing, dreſſing to the beſt advan- 
tage, and engaging behaviour, and great ſkill in curious 
needle-work, particularly embroidery. 

It is generally ſaid, that the firſt of theſe ladies who 
conceives by the ſulcan, and brings forth a child, is ſtiled 
ſultana queen; and, if it be a fon, is confirmed and 
eſtabliſh<4 by great feſtivals : thenceforward ſhe has mag- 
nificent apartments, a great number of ſervants, with a 
large revenue, and all perſons in the ſeraglio mult pay 
her the reſpect due to a queen. The other women who 
bear him children are called ſultanas, but not queens, yet 
live in ſeparate apartments, which are extremely ſplen- 
did; they are well ſerved and attended, and are in no 
want of money, jewels, or the richeſt apparel : but if it 
happens that the heir of the empire dies, and another of 
the ſultanas has a ſon to ſucceed the deceaſed heir, it is 
ſaid that the ſultana queen loſes her title and rank, and 
another becomes queen in her ſtead ; ſo that the title 
runs from one ſultana to another, in virtue of the ſon's 
right to the ſucceſſion. 

The ſultan was formerly married to the queen, but 
ſhe now poſſeſſes that title without the celebration of any 
nuptial rites, and yet enjoys all the prerogatives of royal- 
ty, with a guard of thirty or forty black eunuchs, under 
the command of the kyſler · aga. 

The ſons of the ſultan, by the ſultana queen, are all 
brought up by themſelves, and have nurſes provided for 
them. His ſons by the other ſultanas are alſo brought 
up by themſelves; but they may play with each other 
till they are fix or ſeven years of age. They live nine 
or ten years with the women, and at about fourteen are 
circumciſcd with great pomp. When the ſultan's eldeſt 
fon is circumciſed, he is ſometimes ſent with a ſuitable 
equipage, under the care of a truſty eunuch, to be gover- 
nor of Magneſia, in Natolia ; but the eunuch is bound 
to ſend continual advice to the ſultan of his ſon's beha- 
viour ; ſo that if he exceeds the limits of his commiſſion, 
he ſoon falls into diſgrace. 
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The daughters, ſiſters, and aunts of the emperor lodge 
in the ſame ſeraglio; and being richly dreſſed and coy- 


ally attended, live by themſelves in continual pleaſures, 


till the ſultan gives them in marriage to the great officers 
of his court, or the governors of provinces. They are 
ſaid to carry out with them a cheſt, preſented by the ſul- 
tan, filled with rich cloaths, jewels, and money, to the 
value of about thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, beſides 
what they have ſaved, which ſometimes amounts to a great 
ſum: and if the grand ſeignior has a particular reſpect 
for them, he even continues their allowance of a thou- 
ſand or fifteen hundred aſpers a day. As for the huſband 
he is to make her a bill of dowry of at leaſt a hundred 
thouſand chequins in money, beſides cloaths, jewels, and 
other ornaments. They, however, converſe with no 
other men beſides their huſbands ; and, with the ſultan's 
leave, are allowed to viſit their old acquaintance in the 
ſeraglio. Theſeare the only women in Turky who claim 
the — of having a man to themſelves. They aſ- 
ſume the ſtate of queens, and have their huſbands in the 
ſame ſubjection as other Turkiſh huſbands have their 
wives ; and they are faid to oblige them to put away the 
reſt of their women, how long ſoever they have lived 


with them. 


Authors have given very incredible deſcriptions of 
the manner in which theſe ladies live in the 


eraglio, 
and of the treatment they receive from the ſultan; but 
as it is evident, even from their own account, that they 
never ſo much as ſaw one of theſe ladies, and that they 
had no poſſible means of coming at the knowledge of 
what they deſcribe, we ſhall paſs them over as the fictions 
of travellers ; and conclude this ſection with part of a letter 
written by an Engliſh ambaſſador's lady on this ſub- 
jet, who writes from her own knowledge, and, from 
her rank and ſex, had an opportunity of ſeeing what is 
carefully conccaled from every man. Though the lady 
ſhe deſcribes had left the ſeraglio, yet ſhe till ſeems to 
have kept up the way of life ſhe led there; and, indeed, 
all that is ſaid of her will give the reader a better idea of 
the ſplendor in which thoſe ladies live, than any thing 
that has been written on the ſubject. 

« I went,” ſays this ingenious and polite writer, “to fee 
the ſultana Hafiten, favourite of the late emperor Maſ- 
% tapha, who was depoſed by his brother, the reigniag 
e ſultan, and died a few weeks after, being poiſoned, as 
it was generally believed. This lady was immediately 
“after his death ſaluted with an abſolute order to leave 
the ſeraglio, and chooſe herſelf a huſband among 
the great men of the Porte. I ſuppoſe you may ima- 
*« gine her overjoyed at this propofal.—Quite the con- 
“ trary.— Theſe women, who are called, and eſteem 
e themſelves queens, look upon this liberty as the great- 
s eſt diſgrace and affront that can happen to them. She 
„ threw herſelf at the ſultan's feet, and begged him to 
% poinard her, rather than uſe his brother's widow with 
* that contempt. She repreſented to him, in agonies of 
* forrow, that ſhe was privileged from this misfortune, 


| © by having brought five princes into the Ottoman fa- 


% mily ; but all the boys being dead, and only one girl 
“ ſurviving, this excuſe was not received, and ſhe was 
* compelled to make her choice. She choſe Bekir Ef- 
« fendi, then ſecretary of ſtate, and above fourſcore 
“years old, to convince the world that ſhe firmly in- 
* tended to keep the vow ſhe had made, of never ſuffer- 
ing a ſecond huſband to approach her bed; and ſince 
ſhe muſt honour ſome ſubject ſo far as to be called his 
wife, ſhe would chooſe him as a mark of her grati- 
tude, ſince it was he that had preſented her, at the 
age of ten years, to her laſt lord. But ſhe never per- 
mitted him to pay her one viſit ; though ſhe has been 
fifteen years in his houſe, where ſhe paſſes her time 
“in uninterrupted monrning, with a conſtancy very 
„little known in Chriſtendom, eſpecially in a widow 
* of one-and-twenty ; for ſhe is now but thirty-ſix. She 
* has no black eunuchs for her guard, her huſband being 
* obliged to reſpect her as a queen, and not to enquire 
* at all into what is done in her apartment. 

] was led into a large room, with a ſopha the whole 
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length of it, adorned with white marble pillars, cover- 
* as mY pale blue figured velvet, on a ſilver gro 
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« with cuſhions of the ſame, where I was deſired to re- 
4 poſe till the ſultana appeared, who had contrived this 
© manner of reception to avoid riſing up at my entrance, 
% though ſhe made me an inclination of the head when 
I roſe up to her. I was very glad to obſerve a lady that 
had been diſtinguiſhed by the favour of an emperor, to 
whom beauties were every day preſented from all parts 
of the world. She had the remains of a fine face, more 
decayed by ſorrow than time. But her dreſs was ſome- 
thing ſo ſurpriſingly rich, that I cannot forbear de- 
ſcribing it to you. She wore a velt called a dualma, 
which differs from a caftan by its having longer 
ſleeves, and folding over at the bottom. It was of 
purple cloth ſtraight to her ſhape, and thick-ſet on 
cach ſide down to her feet and round her ſleeves, with 
pearls of the beſt water, of the ſame ſize as their but- 
tons are ; that is, about the bigneſs of a pea, and to 
theſe buttons large loops ſet with diamonds. This 
habit was tied at the waiſt with two large taſſels of 
ſmaller pearls, and round the arms embroidered with 
large diamonds. Her ſhift was faſtened at the bottom 
with a great diamond, ſhaped likealozenge ; her girdle 
as broad as the broadeſt Engliſh ribbon, entirely co- 
vered with diamonds. Round her neck ſhe wore three 
chains, which reached to her knees; one of large pearls, 
at the bottom of which hung a fine coloured emerald 
as big as a turkey ; another conſiſting of two 
hundred emeralds cloſe joined together, of the moſt 
lively green, perfectly matched, every one as large as 
a 
and another of ſmall emeralds perfectly round. But 
her ear-rings eclipſed all the reſt. They were two 
diamonds ſhaped exactly like pears, as big as a large 
hazle not. Round her talpoche ſhe had four ſtrings 
of pearl, the whiteſt and moſt perfect in the world, 
faſtened with two roſes, each conſiſting of a largeruby 
for the middle ſtone, encircled with diamonds. Be- 
ſides this, her head-dreſs was covered with bodkins of 
emeralds and diamonds. She wore large diamond 
bracelets, and had five rings on her fingers, with the 
largeſt diamonds (except Mr. Pitt's) I ever faw in my 
life. Tis for jewellers to compute the value of theſe 
things; but, according to the common eſtimation of 
jewels in our part of the world, her whole dreſs muſt 
be worth a hundred thouſand pounds ſterling This 
I am ſure of, that no European queen has half the 
quantity; and the empreſs's jewels, though very fine, 
would look very mean near hers. 
She gave me a dinner of fifty diſhes of meat, which, 
after their faſhion, were placed on the table but one 
at a time, and was extremely tedious. But the mag- 
nificence of her table anſwered very well to that of 
her dreſs: the hafts of the knives being of gold ſet 
with diamonds, But the piece of luxury which griev- 
ed my eyes was, the table-cloth and napkins, which 
were all tiffany embroidered with filk and gold, in the 
fineſt manner in natural flowers. It was with the ut- 
moſt regret that I made uſe of theſe coſtly napkins, 
which were as finely wrought as in the fineſt handker- 
chiefs that ever came out of that country. You may 
be ſure they were entirely ſpoiled before dinner was 
over. The ſherbet was ſerved in china bowls, but the 
covers and falvers maſſy gold. After dinner, water 
was brought in gold baſons, and towels of the ſame 
kind with the napkins, which I very unwillingly wip- 
ed my hands upon, and coffee was ſerved in china, 
with gold ſaucers. 
« The ſultana ſeemed in a very good humour, and 
talked to me with the utmoſt civility, I did not omit 
this opportunity of learning all that I poſſibly could of 
the ſeraglio, which is ſo entirely unknown among us. 
She aſſured me that the ſtory of the ſultan's throwing 
a handkerchief is altogether fabulous ; and the manner 
upon that occaſion no other than this: he ſends the 
kyſler-aga to ſignify to the lady the honour he in- 
tends her. She is immediately complimented upon 
it by the others, and led into the bath, where ſhe is 
perfumed and dreſſed in the moſt magnificent and be- 
coming manner. The emperor precedes his viſit by 
* a royal preſent, and then comes into her apartment. 
« Neither is there any ſuch thing as her creeping in at 
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-crown piece, and as thick as three crown pieces ; |. 
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© the bed's foot. She ſaid, that the firſt he. made choice 
© of, was always after the firſt in rank, and not the mo- 
© ther of the eldeſt ſon, as other writers would make us 
believe. Sometimes the ſultan diverts himſelf in the 
company of all his ladies, who ſtand in a circle round 
him. And ſhe confeſſed they were ready to die with 
envy and jealouſy of the happy ſhe, that he diſtiu- 
uiſhed with any appearance of preferment. But this 
— to me neither better nor worſe than the cireles 
in moſt courts, where the glance of the monarch is 
watched, and every {mile waited for with impatience, | 
and envied by thoſe who cannot obtain it. 
„ She aſked me to walk in her garden, and one of 
her (laves immediately brought her a pellice of rich 
brocade lined with fables, 1 waited on her into the 
garden, which had nothing in it remarkable but the 
fountains, and from thence ſhe ſhewed me all her 
apartments. In her bed-chamber her toilet was diſ- 
played, conſiſting of two looking-glaſſes ; the frames 
covered with pearls, and her night talpoche fer with 
bodkins of jewels, and near it thre: veſts of tine fables, 
every one of which is at leaſt worth two hundreck 
pounds Engliſh money. I don't doubt but theſe rich 
habits were purpoſely placed in fight, though they 
ſeemed negligently thrown on the ſopha. When J 
took my leave of her, I was complimented with per- 
fumes, and preſented with a very fine embroidered 
handkerchicf. Her ſlaves were to the number of thirty, 
belides ten little ones, the eldeſt not above ſeven years 
old. Theſe were the moſt beautiful girls I ever faw, 
all richly dreſſed, and I obſerved that the ſultana took 
2 great deal of pleaſure in theſe lovely childcen, which 
are a vaſt expence ; far there is not a handſome girl of 
that age to be bought under a hundred pounds ſter- 
ling. They wore little garlands of flowers, and their 
own hair braided, which was all their head · dreſs; but 
their habits are all of gold ſtuffs. Theſe ſerved her 
coffee kneeling ; brought water when ſhe waſhed, &c. 
"Tis a great nt of the buſineſs of the older ſlaves to 
take care e Joung girls, to teach them to em- 
broider, and ti ſerve them as carefully as if they were 
children of the family.” 
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Of the ManufaFtures, Trade, and Coin of Turky in Eureße. 


HE Turks have very curious and beautiful manu- 
factures. The inland trade too, which the pro- 
vinces, towns, and inhabitants carry on with each other, 
and with, fqreign nations, is very conſiderable ; though 
it is chieFf through the channel of the Jews and Arme- 
nians. The Turks, indeed, convey both by land and 
water the products of the country and other goods from 
one province to another ; but not to foreign Chriſtian 
countries : great numbers of Engliſh, Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spaniſh ſhips, as well as thoſe of other trad - 
ing nations, repairing in great numbers to the harbours 
in Turky, where they import their goods, and purchaſe 
thoſe of the country. They have alſo their envoys and 
reſidents at Conſtantinople, and their conſuls in other 
ts. 

The exports from Turky are ſilks, beautiful carpets, 
goats hair and wool, camels hair, cotton yarn, burdets, 
dimity, waxed linen, ſhagreen ſkins, blue, red, and 
yellow leather, coffee, rhubarb, turpentine, ſtorax, gums, 
faffron, opium, galls, maſtich, emery, Lemnian bole, 
pomegranate ſhells, ſponges, dates, almonds, wine, oil, 
figs, raiſins, mother of pearl, box-wood, wax, &c. 
The traffic of the human ſpecies, however ſhocking it 
may appear at firſt ſight, is infinitely leſs cruel than 
that carried on by the Chriſtians on the coaſt of Guinea: 
this js a conſiderable part of the commerce of Turky ; for 
they not only fell ſlaves of both ſexes, but alſo beautiful 
young girls, who are bought up, particularly by the 
Jews in Circaſſia, Georgia, Greece, and other coun- 
tries ; their parents and relations readily parting with 
them, in hopes of raiſing their fortune, 

The Engliſh Turky merchants fend thither broad 
cloth, long ells, tin, iron, ſugar, watches, ſome bul- 


_ and other articles, 


The 
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| The gold and large ſilver coin of all countries are cur- 
rent in Turky, more eſpecially the croſs dollars of Bur- 
gundy, and the Dutch lion dollars, which they term 
allem. 

The proper coins of the country are, firſt, thoſe of 
gold; namely, the altines, or ducats, which are worth 
about ſeven ſhillings ; and the zechinos, worth about 
nine ſhil.ings. Large ſums are reckoned by purſes; a 
purſe being one hundred aud eight pounds fix ſhillings 
and eight pence. 

The filver coin conſiſts of the ſolato, worth about 
two ſhillings and two pence farthing ; the krip, of the 
value of about eleven pence ; the groſh, about three 
pence ; the para, worth three aſpers ; an aſper is of the 
value of about three half pence. 


TurxyY in Europe. 


S'E CT. YH. 
Of the MoREA, anciently called the PELOPONNESUS. 


Its Situation, Extent, Name, Rivers, Lakes, Soil, and 
Preduce. With a Deſcription of all the principal Cities 
and Towns in that Peninſula. 


> E Morea is a large peninſula on the ſouthern 
part of Greece, to which it is joined by the 
iſthmus of Corinth, which extends between the gulphs of 
Lepanto and Engia, and in its narroweſt part is not 
above ſour or five miles over. It lies between the thirty- 
ſixth degree twenty-three minutes, and the thirty eighth 
degree ſeventeen minutes latitude; and between the 
twenty-frit degree twenty minutes, and the twenty- 
fourth degree eight minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
Its greateſt breadth from ſouth to north, or from Cape 
Matapan to the ſtreights of Lepanto, is about one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles, and its greateſt length, eaſt and 
welt, one hundred and twenty : but in many places it is 
much narrower and ſhorter, on account of the many 
gulphs, bays, and inlets all round the coaſt. 

Its preſent name of Morea is faid to be derived from 
Morus, a mulberry-tree, either from its reſembling in 
its form the mulberry-lcaf, or from the great number of 
mulberry- trecs it produces, 

Its chief rivers are the Carbon, anciently the Al- 
pheus, the Pirnaza, anciently the Paniſus, and the 
Eurotas, now called the Baſilipotama. Of the lakes, 
the molt celebrated among the ancients was the Stym- 
phalus, famous for the many ravenous birds which re- 
ſorted to it; and the Phineus, for being the ſource of 
the river Styx, whoſe water is ſaid to be fo cold as to 
freeze thoſe to death who drink it, and to corrode iron 
and copper, for which extraordinary qualities the poets 
have made it one of the rivers of hell. 

This peninſula, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, 
contained the kingdom of Sicyon, Argos, and Mycene, 
Corinth, Proper Achaia, Arcadia, and Sparta, and was 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſplendor of its cities, the courage 
and virtue af its ancient inhabitants, and the power of 
the ſeveral ſtates ; as well as by the fertility of its ſoil, 
which produces plenty of corn, wine, oil, moſt deli- 
cious fruits, and every thing that can contribute to the 
delight, as well as the neceſſaries of life. Indeed the 
middle part, which contained the ancient Arcadia, being 
more mountainous, 1s not fo fruitful, and therefore moſt 
of the inhabitants were formerly ſhepherds, the foil 
being more proper for paſture than agriculture ; but even 
in that part there are ſeveral fertile valleys, that would 
produce plentiful crops, were they well cultivated, 

The country is divided into four parts, Belvedera, 
Chiarenza, Lrezzo di Maina, and Saccaria. 

Belvedera, the moſt ſouthern part, contains the ancient 
Elis and Meſſenia; and has the following places of note. 

Coron, one of the moſt conliderable rowns in the 
Morea, is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of a gulph to which 
it gives its name, about ſeventeen miles from Cape 
Gallo. It is ftrong both by nature and art. The city 
is of a triangular form, and oppoſite one of its angles is 
a large tower built on a rock. The town, where it is 
not waſhed by the ſea, is defended by a fortreſs, encom- 
paſſed by old thick walls, flanked with large towers. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the town is a ſuburb, conſiſting 
of above five hundred houſes, The adjacent country 


ſeveral narrow lanes croſſing them. 
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affords plenty of fruit, corn, oil, and ſilk, which the 
inhabitants export with great advantage. 

Modon, the ancient Methone, is ſeated on the ſouth- 
ern ſhore, oppoſite the ifle of Sapienza, and ſtands on a 
hill which projects into the ſea, at the foot of which is a 
good harbour. It is a ſtrong, rich, and trading city, 
the reſidence of the governor of the Morea, and a biſhop's 
lee. 

Navarino, the ancient Pylus, ſtands on a riſing ground, 
at the foot of which is the harbour, which is eſteemed 
the beſt and moſt capacious of all the Morea, it being 
able to contain two thouſand veſſels. It is defended by 
two caſtles, one of which ſtands on a high mountain, 
and commands the entrance into the harbour on the 
north ſide, the other defends the entrance of the ſouth, 
and at the ſame time defends the city. 

Arcadia, formerly Cypariſſa, is now a mean place, 
from which a bay takes its name. 

Langanico, the ancient Olympia, is ſeated on the 
river Carbon, and was once famous for the games cele+ 
brated on the neighbouring plains every fifth year, 
from whence the computation of time by olympiads took 
its riſe. In this city was alſo a fine temple of Jupiter 


| Olympius, in which was the image of that god, of 


an amazing ſize and beauty, and eſteemed one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world. This city is now but a 
ſmall and inconſiderable town. | 

Belvedera, by the Greeks called Calloſcopium, is ſitu- 
ated on the ſpot where the ancient capital of Elis ſtood. 
The town received its name from the delightful places 
round it, 

The next diviſion called Chiarenza, or Clarenza, con- 
tains Achaia, properly ſo called, together with the fol- 
lowing places; viz. | 

Chiarenza, or Clarenza, a pretty good town, ſeated at 
the bottom of a gulph on the weſtern ſhore of the Morea ; 
but it ſuffered much in the laſt Venetian war. 

Patras, or Patraſſo, by the Turks called Badra, or Balu- 
bathra, is ſituated upon a hill at the foot of a high 
mountain, not a mile from the ſea. This city is go- 
verned by a cady, who determines all controverſies ; 
here is alſo a waywode, who executes the determinations 
of the cady, and gathers the taxes and duties upon 
merchandize and proviſions. The Turks, who are 
about a third part of the inhabitants, have ſix moſques 
here, one of 'which was formerly a cathedral church. 
The Jews, who make alſo another third part, have four 
ſynagogues, and a kind of policy among themſelves ; 
for they chooſe ancient men or elders to decide all the 
differences that ariſe amongſt them. The whole num- 
ber of Chriſtians, Jews, and Turks, is computed to 
amount to about four or five thouſand perſons. It is the 
reſidence of a Greek archbiſhop, and gives name to the 
gulph which runs between the coaſt of the Morea, and 
the iſland of Cephalonia. 

The caſtle of Patras is a ſtrong fortification which was 
inveſted by the Ruſſians in 1770 ; but the beſieged making 
a reſolute defence, on the arrival of Seraſkier baſha of 
Boſnia to their relief, the Ruſſians, together with the Greek 
m ue contents, were driven out of the Morea. See p. 23. 

The currants of Patras are eſteemed the beſt in thoſe 
parts ; but there are no great quantities of them. The 
trade of the inhabitants chiefly conſiſts of raw ſilk, made 
in great quantities in the Morea. Leather is alſo cheap, 
as are alſo honey, wax, wood, and cheeſe. 

Braccio di Mania, or Takonia, comprehends the an- 
cient Arcadia and Laconia, and contains the following 
places; viz. 

Miſitra, the ancient Sparta, is ſituated on the river 
Eurotas, now called Baſilopotamus. It conſiſts of a callle, 
the city properly fo called, and below it two large ſub- 
urbs, Thetowa and caſtle have each their diſtinct walls, 
The former is advantageouſly ſiruated on the top of a 
mountain, and its walls are ſtrong and kept in good re- 
pair. It is defended by eight or ten pieces of ordnance, 
and the whole garriſon conſiſts of eighteen or twenty 
janizaries, commanded by a governor, who ſeldom re- 
ſides in the caſtle. 

The town ſtands at the fodt of the caſtle, which covers 
it to the north, and conſiſts of two ſpacious ſtreets, and 
The old market- 

place 
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place has a curious fountain, which throws up water from 
three brazen pipes, and near it is a chureh built out of 
the ruins of Minerva's temple. There are alſo the re- 
mains of four magnificent marble buildings, the Perſian 
gallery, or portico, erected in memory of the victory 
gained by the Greeks at the battle of Platza, the temple 
of Helena, the temple of Hercules, and that of Venus. 
In the town ſtands alſo the cathedral, which is a very 
noble building. The roof is ſupported by marble pillars; 
it has ſeven domes, and the pavement is a curious piece of 
Mofaic work. This is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop, 
who is ſtiled metropolitan, and has a handſome and com- 
modious palace, in which are lodgings for ten or twelve 
coloyers, or monks, who are dignitaries of the cathe- 
dral 


Towards the ſouth-eaſt part of the town is a convent 
of nuns, whoſe church, though not ſo large, is more 
beautiful than the cathedral. In one of the ſuburbs is 
another church far more magnificent than the two al- 
ready mentioned. The inſide is adorned with very fine 
paintings; the marble of its columns is very beautiful, 
and adorned with the moſt curious workmanſhip, and 
both the portico and the domes are admirable, In each 
of theſe churches is a particular incloſure, within which 
the Greek women are placed apart from the men. In 
the ſame ſuburb ſtands the fineſt moſque the Turks have 
at Miſitra; it was built out of the ruins of ancient Sparta. 
The domes are extremely noble, and its minorets moſt 
curiouſly wrought. Adjoining to it is the beſt endowed 
hoſpital of any in Turky ; proviſtons are there daily 
diſtributed to the poor; extraordinary care is taken of 
the ſick ; and both Jews, Moors, Turks, and Chriſtians 
are equally welcome. There are alſo at Miſitra two 
hans, or caravanſeras, for travellers ; both of which are 


fine buildings, particularly the new one, where there | 


are chambers for the merchants, with ſtables underneath 
for their horſes and other beaſts of burthen. 

They reckon near two thouſand houſes at Miſitra, and 
near as many in the above ſuburb ; but the latter are 
by far the fineſt, and therefore the moſt conſiderable of 
the Turks live there ; where they have pleaſant gardens. 
The other village contains about a thouſand houſes, moſt 
of them inhabited by Jews, who have a ſynagegue there, 
as they have alſo at Miſitra and in the other village; the 
Sadduces have alſo particular ſynagogues and burying- 
places, and never intermarry with the other Jews. 

The city of Malveſia, by the modern Greeks called 
Monembaſia, and by the Turks Menewtſche, is ſeated 
on a little iſſand, on the eaſtern coaſt of the Morea, near 
the mouth of the gulph of Neapoli, thirty-nine miles to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Miſitra. The iſland on which it ſtands 
is not above a piſtol-ſhot from the continent, and is join- 
ed to it by a handſome ſtone bridge. The town is built 
at the foot of a ſteep rock, on the top of which is a 

fortreſs. The walls of the city are towards the ſea- 

e, and in very good repair; thoſe of the fortreſs are 

very indifferent; but its ſituation renders it in a manner 

impregnable, there being no aſcent to it but by a very 

dangerous path, It has a pretty good harbour, and is 
the ſee of a Greek biſhop. 

The iſland on which the city is built is planted with 
fine gardens and vineyards, which produce that excel- 
lent wine called Malmſey ; but, as the iſland is ſmall, it 
cannot produce a ſufficient quantity of it ro anſwer the 
demands of the public; they have therefore planted on the 
oppoſite ſhore a ſpace of ground about eight leagues in 
extent, with vines from the iſland ; the wine pro- 
duced there is alſo generally fold for malmſey, and is lit- 
tle inferior to it. 

Maina is a town with a diſtrict belonging to it on the 
ſouth part of the iſland. Its inhabitants, and thoſe in the 
neighbourhood, called Mainotti, are the deſcendants of 
the ancient Lacedzmonians, and are ſtill diſtinguiſhed as 
the braveſt of all the Greeks. Though their whole mi- 
litary force is ſaid not to exceed ten thouſand men, they 
have never been conquered, nor even rendered tributary 
to the Turks. Their country is on all ſides ſurrounded 
with mountains. Their modern name is derived from 
wana, or madneſs, from their cuſtom of ruſhing upon 
the cnemy, as if actuated by a phrenzy 

The fourth diſtrict is Sacconia, or Romania Minor, 


which contains the ancient cities of Corinth, Steyon, and 
Argos. 

> Corinth, firſt called Ephyra, and now by the Turks 
Gerame, was built at the foot of a very high rock, on 
which ſtands a caſtle, that has a moſt beautitul proſpeck 
on every ſide. It was anciently one of the fineſt cities of 
all Greece, and abounded in magnificent buildings, ſuch 
as palaces, temples, amphitheatres, monuments, baths, 
and other works, adorned with ſtatues by the greateſt 
maſters, and beautiful porticos of columns, whole fin- 
gular decorations and elegant capitals gave rife to the ap- 
pellation of the Corinthian order. ut theſe fuperb 
| edifices are demoliſhed, and all this magnificence butied 
in the duſt ; and the ſpot on which Corinth ſtood being 
filled up with fields and gardens, it rather reſembles 2 
village than a city. The buildings are not contiguous, 
but in cluſters of halt a dozen, ten, or ſometiracs twenty 
together, but ſeldom more, with gardens of orange, 
lemon, and cypreſs trees about them. This town has 
two moſques, and is {till the fee of a Greek archbiſhop, 
who lives in the cathedral, which is the only church 
here. The Ruthans made a fruſtleſs attempt on this place 
in their deſcent on the Morea in 177. 

Nemea, a village famed for the ancient Nemæan games, 
celebrated in honour of Hercules, 

Sicyon, now called Baſilica, was once a very copft- 
derable city, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Si- 
cyona, which ſtood upon a hill by the river Afophus, 
about eight miles to the wett of Corinth; but is now 
only a heap of rains. | 

Argos, a mean place on the river Najo, or Inachua, 
formerly a ſplendid capital, is the {ee of a biſhop, aud 
is defended by a citadel. 

Mycene, a village, once the capital of a kingdom. 

Napoli di Romania, in Latin Neapolis, was anciently 
called Nauplia. It ſtands on the top of a ſmall pro 
moatory, thirty-ſix miles to the ſouth of Corinth. The 
port, which is one of the beſt in the Morea, is ſecured 
againft pirates by a little caſtle bujlt on a rock, thas 
defends the entrance into the harbour ; which is fo nar- 
row, that only one galley can paſs at a time, though the 
harbour is ſo ſpacious as to be able to contain a large 
fleet. There is but one avenue, and only one gate 10 
get iifto the town on the land fide; every where elſe the 
ſea waſhes the walls, which are pretty ſtrong, aud flank- 
ed with old towers. Beſides the above-mentioned caſtle 
there is another on the north fide. As the harbour is 
more ſecure, and has better anchorage than any other ou 
the weſt coaſt, the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in corn, wine, oil, ſilks, cotton, and tobacco. The 
city is inhabited by Chriſtians, Turks, and Jews ; and 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop. This too was attacked by the 
Ruſlians ; fee p. 23. 
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| Of Livabia, or Gaerce Por. 


Its Situation, Extent, Mountains, Rivers, with an Account 
of the met remarkably Places now in that Cauntry. 


* 


NDER the name of Lixadia is at preſent comprized 
ancient Greece, properly fo calied, to which belong- 
ed the little kingdoms of Acarnania, Ftolia, Ozolaa, 
Locris, Phocis, Doris, Epicnemedia, Boerica, Megara, 
and Attica, This province re:ches from the Ionian Sea 
to the Archipelago, and is bounded on the north 
Epirus, now the ſtreight of Negropont, and by Theſſaly, 
now called Janna; on the caſt by the Archipelago ; on 
the ſonth by the gulph of !'ngia, or Egina, the iſthmus 
of Corinth, aud the gulph of Lepanto; and on the weft 
by the lonian Sea and part of Albania. : 

It is a pleafaut and fruitful country extending about 
a, hundred and thirty milcs from the ſouth-caſt to the 
north-weſt, and is for the moſt part mountainous, con- 
taining Mount Octa, in Pozotia, tamous for the paſs of 
Thermopyle, which was not above twenty-five feet 
| broad, and derived its name trom the warm baths in its 
neighbourhood ; and for Mount Parnaſſus, ſacred to 
Apollo ; with Mount Helicon and Cytheron, conſecrated 
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to the Muſes; all of them celebrated by the ports. 
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The principal rivers of this country are the — 


the ancient Achelous, which ſeparated the Arcananians. 
from the Ztolians; the Cephiſſus, that falls into the 
lake of Copai, which it properly forms; and the Iſme- 
nus, which probably ran into the Aſopus, a river that 
diſcharges itſelf into the Archipelago. N 

The following places are at preſent the moſt remark- 
able: 

Lepanto, the antient Naupactus, ſeated on a moun- 
tain that runs along the ſhore of the gulph of Lepanto, 
formerly termed the gulph of Corinth. On the ſummit 
of the mountain ſtands a ſmall caſtle. The town is ſur- 
rounded by a fertile country, covered with olive trees, and 
vineyards, corn- fields, and plantations of oranges, lemons, 
and citrons. 

The Dardanels, are two caſtles that defend the entrance 
of the gulph of Lepanto. Here the Venetians, in the 

ear 1571, gained a moſt ſignal victory over the Turkiſh 

cet, 

Caſtri, the antient Delphi, or Delphos, is ſituated 
two Turkiſh miles to the north of the Gulph of Lepanto, 
and ſtands on a bare mountain, It was antiently very 
famous for its temple and oracle of Apollo, but it is now 
only a poor place, conſiſting of about two hundred 
houſes. | 

Livadia, the capital of the prevince to which it gives 
name, is fituated twenty-two miles to the north of the 
iſthmus of Corinth, built round a mountain which 
terminates in a peak, on the top of which is an old caſtle, 
The river Hercyna riſes out of the mountain by the caſtle 
with ſuch a plentiful ſtream, that it turns a conſiderable 
number of mills in its paſſage through the town, This 

lace is large and populous; it is inhabited by — rich 
Turks, who are here more numerous than the Chriſtians, 
and have fine moſques. The Chriſtians have four or five 
old ruinous churches; it is governed by a vaivode and a 
cady, and carries on a pretty good trade in woollen ſtuffs 
and rice. This town was antiently celebrated for the 
oracle of Tryphonius, which was in a cave in the hill 
above the town. | 

The lake of Livadia is fife or ſix miles to the eaſt of 
the city, on the north ſide of a large plain, entirely en- 
compalſe with high hills. 

egara, antiently the ſeat of a monarch, and afterwards 
the capital of a republic, ſo formidable as to be able to 
on a war againſt the Athenians, and to plant a co- 
lony in Sicily, is now a poor village, conſiſting of about 
three or four hundred pitiful cottages, inhabited only by 
Chriſtians, who get their living chiefly by tilling the 
earth, for which t 
paid to their Turkiſh landlords, They alſo make pitch, 
and ſaw boards and planks, out of the pines and firs 
that grow in great abundance on the neighbouring moun- 
tains. | 

Salona is ſeated upon a rock in the inmoſt receſs of a 
fruitful valley, under an high mountain which riſes to 
the northward, about twelve miles to the north-weſt of 
Livadia. It is defended by a caſtle on the top of the 
rock, and is a biſhopric ſubje& to the metropolitan of 
Athens. The number of Chriſtians and Turks are 
about equal, the former having fix churches and the 
latter ſeven moſques ; but no Jews are permitted here, 
The trade conſiſts in ſome cotton, but chiefly in to- 
bacco. 

Athens, now Setines, the antient capital of Attica, 
excluſive of its power, amazing grandeur, and opulence, 
was highly celebrated for being the nurſery of the moſt 
eminent philoſophers, ftateſmen, orators, and great 
commanders, It was at firſt governed by kings, then 
by archons, but afterwards fell ſucceflively under the 

ower of the Perſians, Macedonians, - and Romans. 

n latter Times it came under the dominion of the 
Furks, from whom it was taken by the Venetians. 
In the year 1455 the Turks retook it. In 1687 the 
Venetians again recovered it ; but in the laſt wars be- 
tween thoſe two powers, it again fell into the hands of 
the Turks, 

This city, once juſtly celebrated for the magnificence 
of its buildings, has no walls; but the avenues to it be- 
ing ſhut by gates, are a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the 
corſairs, which ſometimes frequent the coaſt, Ihe houſes 


45 


have half the crop, the reſt being 


| 


into eight quarters, 


are built cloſe together, and the ſtreets are very natrow 
The town, which is defended by a citadely is divid 

The inhabitants are compiited td 
amount to about eight or ten thouſand, three parts of 
whom are Chriſtians, and the reſt Turks; for no Jews 


are permitted to live amongſt them. It is the ſce of 


an archbiſhop, whoſe revenues amount to fout hundred 


thouſand dollars a year, There are ſaid to be two hun- 


dred churches and little chapels in and about Athens 
fifty-two of which have their peculiar prieſts; the re 
are ſeldom uſed, except on the days of their founders, 
and are indeed only little oratories. The catholicon, or 
cathedral, is the beſt kept in repair, and the beft adorned 
of any of them; but in reality is but a mean buildings 
and, in point of magnificence, exceeds very few of the 
ordinary —— in England. Here are alſo ſe- 
veral convents of monks and nuns. But the Turks have 
W five. 

"he Acropolis, which is the citadel above-mentioned, 
is ſituated upon the ſummit of a rock, in a very conſider- 
able elevation above the circumjacent plains. The top 
of this rock is flat, and about three quarters of a mile in 
circumference, to which there is an almoſt perpendicular 
aſcent on all ſides, except to the north-weſt, Its figure 
is an oblong ſquare, and it is flanked all round with a 
tolerable good wall. This fortreſs might be rendered 
almoſt impregnable. Among the antiquities of this 
once ſuperb city, are the remains of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, built of white marble, and encompaſſed with 
forty-ſix fluted columns of the Doric order, torty-two 
feet high, and ſeven feet and a half in circumference ; 
the architrave is adorned with baſlo-relievos admirably 
executed, repreſenting the wars of the Athenians. To 
the ſouth-eaſt of the above citadel are ſeventeen beau- 
tiful columns of the Corinthian order, thought to be 
the remains of the Emperor Adrian's palace. They are 
of fine White marble, about fifty feet high, including 
the capitals and baſes. Juſt without the city ſtands the 
temple of Theſeus ſurrounded with fluted columns of the 
Doric order: the portico at the weſt end is adorned with 
the battle of Centaurs, in baſſo-relievo ; that at the 
eaſt end appears to be a continuation of the ſame hiſ- 
tory ; and on" the outſide of the porticos, in the ſpaces 
between the trigliphs, are repreſented the feats of The- 
ſeus. On the ſouth-weſt of Athens is a beautiful ſtruc- 
ture, commonly called the Lantern of Demoſthenes : 
this is a ſmall round edifice of white marble, the roof 
of which is ſupported by fix fluted columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, nine feet and an half high : in the fpace 
between the columns are pannels of marble ; and the 
whole is covered with a cupola, carved with the re- 
ſemblance of ſcales ; and on the frieze are beautifully 


repreſented in relievo, the labours of Hercules. Here 


are alſo to be ſeen the temple of the Winds; the re- 
mains of the theatre of Bacchus; of the magnificent 
aqueduct of the Emperor Adrian; of the temples of Ju- 
piter, Olympus, and Auguſtas; and of ſeveral other 
noble ſtructures. * 

The rivers, Iliſſus and Eridanus, that water the plain 
in which Athens now ſtands, are very ſmall; the former 
being diverted into ſeveral canals for watering the olive 
yards, and the latter loſt amidſt the many branches into 
which it is conveyed over the country. Athens had an- 
tiently three harbours, of which thoſe named Phalareus 
and Munichia lay to the eaſtward, and Pyræus to the 
weſt of a ſmall * he latter being an ineloſed ſpa- 
cious harbour, with a narrow entrance, is ſtill much re- 
ſorted to, and by the Greeks called Porto Drago, but by 
the Italians Porto Leone, from a pillar there in memory 
of a lion which was carried from thence to Venice. 

Lepſina, the antient Eleuſis, now lies in ruins, and is 
in a manner deſtitute of inhabitants; but the remains of 
the magnificent temple of Ceres ſtill invite travellers to 
viſit this place, there being the ruins of a moſt ſuperb 
ſtructure, all of very fine white marble, adorned with ex- 
cellent carvings and ſtatues, 

Stibes, or Stives, the antient "Thebes, diſtinguiſhed 
for its ſumptuous temples, palaces, and other noble ſtrue- 
tures, has at preſent no remains of its anticnt grandeur, 
except its being the ſee of a biſhop, Its preſent walls fecm 
very antient, aud it has a caſtle of an oval figure. Ir is 
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ſaid to contain three or four thouſand fouls. The Turks, 
who appear to be the leaft part of the inhabitants, have 
two moſques, and the Chriſtians feyeral churches, 


SECT, VIII. 
Of Janna, the antient THESSALY. 


Its Situation, Extent, Mountains, Rivers, Fertility, and 
pr incipal Towns . 


HIS country is bounded on the north by Mace- 
donia, on the weſt by Epirus, on the ſouth b 
Livadia, and on the eaſt by the Ægean ſea, and the gulp 
of Salonica, extending about an hundred miles where 
longeſt, from eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt breadth from 
north to ſouth, is ninety. 

Among its once celebrated twenty-four mountains, the 
moſt remarkable is Olympus, now called Lacha, which, 
from its uncommon height, was celebrated by the an- 
tients as the reſidence of the gods; for they ſuppoſed it 
to reach up to heaven, though it is not much above an 
Engliſh mile in perpendicular height, Mount Offi, to- 
gether with Nephele, was, according to the fabulous ac- 
counts of antiquity, inhabited by the Centaurs, whom 
Hercules ſlew or drove out. Here alſo are ſituated the 
mo of Pharſalia, and between the mountains Olympus, 

clion, and Offa, is the delightful valley of Tempe, which 
was ſo adorned with the gifts of nature, and fo delightful- 
ly watered by the gently winding ſtreams of the tranſpa- 
rent Peneus, now the Salampria, that it was eſteemed the 
garden of the muſes, 

Ihe principal rivers in Theſſaly are the Salambria, or 
Selampria, the Peneus of the antients. It ſprings from 
the mountains that divide Epirus from Theſlaly, runs 
acroſs the latter from eaſt to weſt, and having watered 
the cities of Janna and Lariſſa, diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Salonichi. Beſides this, there is no other river 
worthy of notice but the Agriomela, called by the antients 
the Sperchius, which ſprings from Mount Pindus, now 
Mezzovo, runs eaſtward through Theſſaly, and falls into 
the gulph of Zeyton. 

his country, in its amazing fertility, ſeems to exceed 
all other parts of Greece. It prodnces citrons, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, grapes of uncommon ſweetneſs, 
excellent figs and melons, almonds, olives, cheſnuts, 
cotton, and all forts of grain, It was antiently famous 
for its breed of cattle and horſes, from which, and the 
extraordinary ſkill of the Theſſalians in horſemanſhip, 
— fable of the Centaurs is ſuppoſed to have taken its 
riſe. 
The moſt remarkable towns in this country are, 

Lariſſo, or Larſo, by the Turks called Jengiſhair, which 
is the capital, It ſtands on the river Peneus, in a hilly 
and delightful part of the country, and is ſeated on a riſing 
rows. with a large plain on the ſouth, and Mount 

lympus on the north. Over the river is an handſome 
ſtone bridge of nine arches ; but the town has loſt much 
of its antient grandeur, though it is ſtill one of the moſt 
2 cities in Greece. It is the ſee of a Greek arch- 

iſhop, and yet the Chriſtians are ſaid to have but one 
church here. There are above two hundred Jewiſh fa- 
milies, moſt of them very rich, and a conſiderable trade is 
Carried on, particularly in leather. | 

Tornorvo is a ſpacious and pleafant city, in which are 
22 Greek churches, and three Turkiſh moſques. 

e preſent biſhop is under the archbiſhop of Lariſſa. 

Janna, or Jannina, from which the country receives its 
name, is ſeated in a little iſland formed by the river Peneus. 
It is inhabited by rich Greek merchants. 

Zeyton ſtands on the bay of the ſame name, fifty miles 
to the ſouth of Lariſſa, — was formerly defended by two 
large caſtles. Before the city is a beautiful and fertile 
plain, which abounds with corn-fields, kitchen-gardens, 
and orchards ; and is ſurrounded by ſeveral villages, which 
__— with the many windings of the river Agriomela, 

ord a moſt delightful ob. The city is inhabited 
both by Chriſtians and Turks. 

Armira, a town onthe gulph of the ſame name, thought 
to be the Erctria of the antients. 
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Ss EC TT. IX; 
Of MaAcEDoNIA, 


Its Situation, Climate, Soil, Gulphs, Rivers and NMcun- 
tains ; with a particular Deſcription of Mount. Athos and 
its Inhabitants, and of the principal Towns in Macedonia ; 
particularly Salomchi, the antient Thefſalonica, and Philippi. 


ACEDONIA is of a irregular figure; it is 

bounded on the north by Servia and Bulgaria, on 
the eaſt by the Archipelago and Romania, on the ſouth 
by Theſſaly and Epirus, and on the weſt by Albania. 

Its ſituation is advantageous, and the air clear, ſharp, 
and wholeſome, The foil is for the moſt part fertile, 
particularly on the maritime coaſts, which abound in 
corn, wine, oil, and whatever can be deſired for uſe and 
pleaſure ; but in the inland parts are ſeveral uninhabited 
waſtes, It had formerly mines of almoſt all kinds of 
metals, particularly gold. Here is great plenty of wood, 
and all kinds of timber ; and its many tine bays are of 
great advantage to trade, The moſt remarkable of theſe 
are the Conteſſa, or the Sinus Strymonicus, Monte Santo, 
or the Siqus, Singiticus, and the Salonichi, or the Sinus 
Thermaus. : 

The principal rivers are the Platamone, the antient 
Aliacmon, which runs into the bay of Salonichi ; the 
Viſtriza, the antient Ecigon, which runs into the Vardar, 
the antient Axius, the greateſt river in all Macedonia; 
and the Strymon, which riſes in Romania, or Thrace, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of Conteſſa. 

Among the many large mountains in this country is the 
chain of the Scardi, which traverſes the northern part of 
it. Pangzus formerly famed for its rich gold and ſilver 
mines. The mountains of Hæmus joins the Scardi, 
ſeparating this country fram Romania, Mount Athos is 
one of the moſt celebrated mountains in the whole 
world, and therefore deſerves a particular deſcription, 
which we ſhall give from that accurate geographer Dr. 
Buſching. , 

Mount Athos, commonly called Monto Santo, lies on 
a peninſula which extends into the Ægean ſea, and is in- 
deed a Chain of mountains, reaching the whole length of 
the peninſula, ſeven Turkiſh miles in length, and three 
in breadth : but it is only a ſingle mountain that is pro- 
perly called Athos, Its uncommon height appears from 
the accounts of Pliny and Plutarch, who affirm, that 
when the ſun is at x i ſummer ſolſtice, probably a little 
before its ſetting, the mountain caſts its ſhadow as far as 
the market-place of Myrrhina, in the iſle of Lemnos, 
which, in the beſt maps, is fifty-five Italian miles diſtant, 
whence the hcight of . Athos may be inferred to be 
about eleven ſtadia. 

It is evident from Ælian, that antiently the mountain 
in general, and 22 the ſummit, was accounted 
very healthy, and conducive to long life; whence the 
inhabitants were called Macrobii, or long-lived, We 
are farther informed by Phileſtratus, in the life of Apol- 
lonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to retire to 
this mountain for the better contemplation of the hea- 
vens, and of nature ; and after their example the monks 
doubtleſs built their cells. 

On it are twenty-two convents, beſides a great number 
of cells and grottos, with the habitations of no leſs than 
ſix thouſand monks and hermits; though the proper, 
hermits, who live in grottos, are not above twenty: 
os. other monks are anchorites, or ſuch as live in 
cells. 

Theſe Greek monks, who call themſelves the inhabi- 
tants of the holy mountain, are ſo far from being a ſet 
of ſlothful people, that, beſides their daily offices of re- 
ligion, they cultivate the olive and vineyards, are car- 
penters, maſons, ſtone-cutters, cloth-workers, taylors, 
&c, They allo live a very auſtere life; their uſual food, 
inſtead of fleſh, being vegetables, dried olives, figs, and 
other fruit, onions, cheeſe, and on certain days, Lent 
excepted, fiſh, Their faſts ace many and ſevere, which, 
with the healthfulneſs of the air, renders longevity ſo 
common there, that many of them live above an hundred 


years, 
la 


r a 


bably owing the 
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t In every convent are two or three — monks, who 
are exempted from labour; but uſe exemplary diligence 
among the many writings to be found in their libraries ; 
theſe are highly eſteemed for the orthodoxy of their doc- 
trines, and the ſanity of their lives ; and here it is that 
the Greeks chiefly learn their divitiity, Theſe cofiverſts 
and churches have bells, which are ho where elfe allow- 
ed the Greeks; and are alſo ſurrounded with high aid 


ſtrong walls, planted with tannon, as a ſecurity from any 


ſurprize from the Corſairs. 


efides churches and monafteries, the mountain "vey 


alſo a town called Karies, inhabited by monks, and the 
reſidence of a Turkiſh a who commands here in the 
name of the boſtangi baſha, to defend the = aglinſt 
the corſairs, it being under the protection of that baſha, 
to whom it annually pays twelve thoufand dolfars, and 
near as much more is paid at Salonichi for the uſe of 
the ſultan, This heavy tribute is diſcharged by alms, 
and the liberal contributions of Ruſſia, and the princes 
of Walachia and Moldavia. In this town 4 market is 
held every Saturday among the monks and anchorites, 
which laſt bring hither knives and little pictures of 
ſaints, and with the money they thus earn, they put- 
chaſe bread ; but the monks them adout every 
where, and receive alms for them. No fowls oh, cattle 
are kept by the inhabitants of this mountain; bub gra- 
ziers on paying a conſideration are allowed to fatten 
their cattle there, On this chain of hills formerly ſtood 
hve cities. 1 

The principal towns of Macedonla are Salonichi, the 
ancient Theflalonica, a celebrated trading city in the bay 
of the ſame name, and at preſent the moſt conſiderable 
city in Macedonia, It was once called Halia, and Ther- 


ma: but Caſſander rebuilt it, and in hohour of his wife 


Theſſalonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, gave it 
her name. To its admirable ſituation for trade is pro- 
rd which the ſeveral conquerors 
f Macedonia have ſhewn it. The advantages derived 
m it are ſuch as are ſcarcely to be met with elſewhere; 
and as it attfated the encomiums of the ancients, ſo it has 
the admiration of the moderns, 
This city, which is ſituated in twelve degrees twenty- 
three minutes eaſt longitude from London, and in forty 
degrees forty minutes latitude, is one hundred and ſixty 
— to the north-weſt of the iſthmus of Corinth, and 
ſtands partly on a hill, and partly on its declivity. In its 
neighbourhood runs the river Vardar, which abounds 
with fiſh, and its banks are adorned with beautiful trees, 
The city is ſaid to be ten miles in compals ; its walls 
are flanked with ſeveral towers, and it is defended b 
three caſtles: the firſt, which is the ſmalleſt, ſtands 
where people land from the ſea, at ſome diſtahce from 
the walls, and is furniſhed with twenty pieces of ord- 
nance. The two others are within fight of the fea, on 
the higheſt parts of the wall, and are provided with 
forty heavy cannon. On the land-fide is a fortreſs which 
commands the city, it being ſeated on a hill, at the foot 
of which is a large ſuburb encompaſſed by irs own 
walls ; but yet contiguous to the town, It is extreme- 
ly populous ; but moſt of thoſe houſes in the plain 
are low, and hardly ſufficient for the great number of 
Jews who inhabit them ; nor are they leſs inconvenient 
on account of the offenſive ſmell cauſed by the narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreets, In this city a great quantity of filk, 
wool, leather of all forts, wax, powder, 'grain, cotton, 
and iron are continually worked, The trade is chiefly 
managed by the Jews, who have the monopoly of the 
manufactures of all the ſtuffs made for the uſe of 
the janizaries. The Jews have thirty-ſix large ſyna- 
Pogues here, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones; and two col- 
s, to which youth flock from all parts to ſtudy, 
e Greeks have thirty churches, and the Turks forty- 
eight moſques, among which is one that was formerly a 
Chriſtian church, dedicated to St. Demetrius. "This is 
diſtinguiſhed by its beauty and magnificence, it conſiſt- 
ing of one church built over another, and having in it 
above a thouſand columns of marble, Jaſper, and porphy- 
ry. Among other ſtately remains of the ancient gran- 
deur of this city are triumphal arches, one of which is 
almoſt entire, erected in honour of the emperor An- 


| molifhed, I 
magnificent temples built of white marble, and noble 


l 1 


tique fragments with inſcriptions, Numbers of coins 
too are alſo found here. yo] * 
This city is the reſidence of x Turkiſh baſha, and 
likewiſe of a Greek archbiſhop, who bas eight fuffra- 
ans under him, The Chriſtians were formerly fo con- 
derable, that St. Paul addrefled two of his epiſtles to 
them. In the year 1717, the city wat fold to the Vene 
tians; but they were Uiſpofſeifed of it about eighe 
years after by Amurath II. | 
Philippi, now an inconſiderable village, ſevedty miles 
to the north-eaſt of Salonichi, ſtood on à hill betwixt the 
rivers Neſſus and Strymon, on the borders of I'hrace, 
to which in its moſt ancient times it belonged, It was 
at firſt called Crenides, or Spring-town, from the many 
ſprings iſſuing from the hill on which it ſtood ; after- 
wards Daſos or Thaſus; from the Thafii who built it; 
and kfaſtly Philippi, from Philip of Macedon, who, after 
reducing it, rebuilt it with conſiderable improvements, 
and from thenceforward it belonged to Mitedonia, 
Near this place Brutus and Caſſias were d*frated by 
Octavius and Mark Antony. Under Julius Cæſar and 
Auguſtus it was a Roman colony. Here the apoſtle Pauk 
preached, and wrote one of his epiſtles to the Criſtians of 
this city. | 
On er the place you firſt ſec the caſtle ſeated 
on the hill; it is very large, and its walls althoft en- 
tite. On the ſeveral hills that farround tlie caſtle ſtand 
leveral other fortreſſes, which trave a communicatiorr 
with it, encompaſſed by large walls that extend into 
the plain, Within the place are heaps of free-ſtorie, 
and piects of marble, but ho footſteps of any buildings. 
Farther up you fee a great number of edifices traff ge. 
It is eaſily perceived that there were here 


palaces, the broken remains of which give the beholder 
the higheſt idea of the beauty of the ancient architec- 
ture, There are, however, only a few houſes near the 
ruins of this celebrated city; and its inhabitants coaſitt 
of a ſmall number of r Greeks, notwithſtanding 
which it is the reſidence of a Grecian biſhop, who ttiles 
himſelf metropolitan of Philippi and Drama. OGG 

Canteſſa is a ſmall town twenty miles diſtant from 
the ruins of Philippi, and gives name to the gulph into 
which the river Strymon runs. 1 e 

Cavalla is ſituated alſo on the ſame gulph between 
Conteſſa and Philippi. Its caſtle is ſtill entire; but what 
appears more remarkable is, there being ffilt in the 
neighbouring mountains long and thick walls, and ſeve- 
ral fortifications, which were probably btiilt, for the de- 
fence of the city, The walls —_— to the top of the 
higheſt mountains, and ſeem to have been deſigned for 
 ſhatting up the paſſes. There ale at Cavalla the re- 
mains of an aqueduct, with a double row of arches, one 
over the other, which ſerved to cotivey water into the 
city and caſtle, This place has ſome trade, and alſo 
gives its name to the gulph, which is ſometimes called 
the gulph of Cavalla. r 

Emboli, the ancient Amphipolis, is ſeated upon the 
river Strymon, about fix miles above its mouth, aud 
was once famous as an Athenian colony ; but is now a 
wy inconſiderable place. 

irlipe, a town ſituated among high mountains, which 

glitter like filver, and beſides talc, abound alſo in metals 
and minerals, 


SECT. X, | 
| Of Romania, by the Turks called Rumtts. 


Its Name, Situation, Mountains, Rivers, and Climate; 
with an Account of the principal Towns, and a particalar 
Deſcription of Adrianople, WT 

HIS country, which received the name of Roma- 
nia either from the Romans, or from New Rome, 
or Conſtantinople, the ſeat of the caſtern part of tlie 

Roman empire, is the ancient "Thrace, ſo often mention- 

ed by the Greek and Roman hiſtorians. It is a ſpaci- 

ous country, bounded on the north by mount Hamus ; 
on the eaſt by the Black-Sca, the Helletpont, and Pro- 


pontis, or Sea of Marmora; on the ſouth by the Ar- 


) chipelago ; and on the welt by Macedonia, and the 


tonius, and without the city are a great number of an- river Strymon, 
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It is ſituated between the forty-firſt and forty-third 
degrees of latitude, and its utmoſt extent from the ſouth- 
to the north-weſt, that is from the city of Conſtan- 
tinople to the extremity of Macedonia, is about two 
hundred and eighty miles, and its. breadth from north to 
ſouth one band and thirty, : 

The country is moſtly level, though interſperſed with 
ſome large and remarkable mountains, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which is mount Hæmus, which on the 
north ſeparates Rumili from Bulgaria, The next in 
magnitude is 1128 celebrated by the ancient poets for 
the cataſtrophe of Orpheus. Mount Pangæus ſeparates 
this country from Macedonia, and Orbelus lies at no 
great diſtance from the river Neſtus. Hæmus and Rho- 
dope are two lon _ of mountains, that extend from 
the frontiers of Ma nia to the Black-Sea. 

The rivers werthy of notice are, the Maritz, called 
by the ancients _ — which riſes in mount Hæ- 
mus, and traverſing Romania, falls into the Ægean ſea, 
the Caraſu, Meſtro, or Neſſus, which riſes in mount 
Rhodope, and diſcharges itſelf into the AEgean ſea; and 
the Strymon, which riſes in mount Pangzus, and alſo 
falls into the Ægean Sea. 

The territories ſituated among the mountains are cold 
and barren; but thoſe nearer the ſea are pleaſant and 
fertile, producing all kinds of grain, and other neceſſa- 
ries, — rice, which grows there in great plenty, 
and is remarkably good. 

The country was anciently divided into many inde- 
dent kingdoms ; but the preſent inhabitants are 
Greeks, deſcended from the ancient Thracians, with a 
mixture of Turks. It is divided into three ſangiackſhips, 
and is therefore governed by three ſangiacks. 
The — of Kirkeli lies to the north, near 
Mount Hæmus, and contains, among others, the follow- 
ing places: 

Baſartſhick, a conſiderable town ſeated on the river 
Maritz, into which falls at this place another ſtream, 
which runs round the town. It is delightfully fituated,- 
and univerſally well-built; the ſtreets are broad and 
clean, and its inhabitants carry on a great trade. 

Philippopoli, a very ancient city, firſt founded by 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, from whom 
it received its name, is {till a pretty large town. It is 
built on three little hills, which in a manner join. Upon 
one of theſe hills ſtands a quadrangular towef, which 
was once a fortification, but at preſent is only uſed for 
2 watch tower. The Maritz, which begins here to be 
navigable, ſeparates the town from the lower ſuburb, 
which is joined to the town by a wooden bridge. 
There are here about an hundred and twenty Jewiſh fa- 
milies; but moſt of the citizens are Greeks, who have fix 
churches, and it is the reſidence of a Greek archbiſhop. 

Muſtapha Baſha Kiuperi, a town which takes its name 
from a very beautiful bridge erected there over the Maritz, 
by Muſtapha Baſha. T his Ta - conſiſts of twenty 
arches, all of free-ſtone, and is faid to have coſt four 
bundred purſes, or two-hundred thouſand rix-dollars. 

The ſangiackſhip of Byzia extends from the foot of 
Mount Hæmus to the ſea of Marmora, and contains the 
following places : - AZ BOY | £ 

- Adrianople, called by the Turks Edrene, takes its 
name from Adrian, who founded or reſtored it. In the 

1360 ſultan Amurath I. took it from the Chriftans, 
Haw which time it became the ſeat of the Turkiſh em- 
rors, till they took Conſtantinople. It is of a circular 
rm, ſurrounded with a wall and towers, and is ſaid 
to be eight miles in compaſs, It has good houſes, but 
narrow and unequal ſtreets, The ſeraglio ſtands in a 
moſt delightful ſituation, the country all round being 
very beautiful ; but the air is bad, and the river Maritz, 
on which it is ſituated, being dried up every ſummer, 
rreatly contributes to render it unwholeſome : but durin 
doe ref of the year it is a very pleaſant ſtream, over whic 
are two noble bridges. The bazar, or exchange, found- 
el by Ali Baſha, extends half a mile in length; the 
roof is arched, and kept extremely neat. It holds 
three hundred and fixty-five ſhops, furniſhed with all 
ſorts of rich goods, which are expoied to fale in the ſame 
manner as in Exeter-Exchange, in London, The pave- 
ment is kept remarkably neat, and the ſhops as clean as 


if juſt painted. Idle people of all forts walk here for 


| 


| 


columns of green marble, and five 


| 


4 


| 


| two 


| 


tend to ſhew a picture of the Virgin Mary, 


| 
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| their diverſion, br amuſe themſelves with — coflee 


or ſherbet, which are cried about as oranges and apples 
are in our play-houſes, Moſt of the rich tradeimen here 
ate Jews, Near it is the Sherſki, a narrow ſtreet a mile 
in length, covered on the top with boards to keep out 
the rain, that merchants may mect conveniently in all 
weathers. The Beſiſten near it is another exchange, 
built upon pillars, where all forts of hot ſe · furniture is ſold, 
and is ſeen every where glittering with gold, rich em- 
broidery, and jewels, eſpecially when the court is there. 
The moſque of Sultan Selim I. is a building well 
worth the curioſity of a traveller. It is advantageouſly 
ſituated in the midſt of the city, and in the highett part 
of it, whence it is ſeen on every ſide to great advantage. 
The firſt court has fqur gates, and the innermoſt three. 
They are both of them ſurrounded with cloifters, with 
marble columns of the Ionic order, finely poliſhed, and 
of very lively colours. The whole pavement is of white 
marble, the roof of the cloiſters divided into ſeveral 
cupolas, or domes, headed with gilt balls on the top. 


In the midſt of each court are fountains of white marble z 


and before the great gate of the moſque is a portico, with 
tes. The moſque 
is covered by one prodigious dome of a vaſt height. 

The lady Wortle 2 who has given the onl 
intelligible and conſiſtent deſcription of this moſque, a 
was perhaps the only Chriſtian that ever entered it, ſays, 
ſhe though it the nobleſt building ſhe ever ſaw. n 
the inſide it has two rows of galleries, ſupported by 
columns of red and white marble, with marble baluſ= 
trades ; the pavement is alſo marble, covered with Per- 
ſian carpets. The walls are encruſted with Japan china, 


in flowers of the moſt lively colours. In the middle of 


| 


this ſtructure hangs a vaſt lamp of filver gilt, and about 

two thouſand of a ſmaller ſize, which muſt have a g 
rious effect when all are lighted. Under the large lamp 
is a great pulpit of carved wood gilt, and juſt by it a 
fountain to waſh. In one corner is a little gallery en- 
cloſed with gilded lattices for the ſultan; and at the 
upper end is a large niche, very like an altar, raiſed 
ſteps, and covered with gold brocade. Before it 
ſtand two ſilver gilt candleſticks the height of a man, 
and in them were wax candles as thick as a man's waiſt 
The outſide of the moſque is adorned with towers of 
a prodigious height, gilt on the top, from. whence the 
imaums call the people to prayers. To each of theſe 
towers there is but one door, which leads to three dif- 
ferent ſtair- caſes, riſing to three different ſtories of 
the tower, in ſuch a manner that the prieſts may aſcend, 
rounding, and deſcend, without meeting each other; a 
contrivance very much admired. -., ne 
Behind the moſque is another exchange full of ſhops, 
where poor artificers are lodged gratis, | 
There are ſome other moſques built much after the 
ſame manner, but not —_—— in point of magnift» 
cence, to that juſt deſcribed, | 
Selivrea, the antient Selimbria, is a celebrated part an 
the ſea of Marmora, It has an old ruinous caſtle, whieh 

ſtands on an eminence, and was formerly very ſtroa, 
The town is-neatly built, -and has a bridge of thirty-twa 
arches, In the ſuburbs is an imperial granary, into 
which the corn of the province is brought. - Here is a 
famqus antient Greek church; but it is an ill built edi- 
fice, ſet. out with the ſame fort of ornaments as the Ro- 
miſh churghes, but theſe are leſs rich. They here pre- 

rawn b 
the hand of St. Luke, very little to the cre * ba 
ainting; but no picture is more famous for its miracles, 
The Greeks have indeed a monſtrous t ſte in their paint» 
ings, which, for more-finery, are. always done upon a 
gold ground; and they have no notion of either ſhape ag 
proportion. This town is the ſee of a biſhop. - + 
_ Heraclea, antiently Perintheus, was formerly a large 
city; though now it is but a mean place. It has 2 
ood harbour, and is the reſidence of an archbiſhop, 
lere are abundance of fragments of ſtatutes, entablatures, 
columns, and the remains of in amphitheatre built in the 
time of the emperor Severus. 5 5 
Rodoſto is a large and populous trading town, lying 
on the ſea of Marmora. . 1 25 ſituated upon the brow of 
a hill, at the bottom of a bay, and makes a handſome 

appearance towards the ſea, | 
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Belgrade, a village near Conſtantinople, ſituated i in the | felicity. The appellation of Porte is ſaid to be derive 


= of a wood, conſiſting chief 


number of fountains; famous for the excelſence 
, 2 divided intd many ſhiady walks within 
. rage the Jea, from whehice 2 cool breeze perpe- | 
tually ariſes A inhabitants inſenſible of che af 
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The er- fangiackſhip is that of Gulligati, which | 


belon 
K Trajanopol lis, antiently Rae Zernis, but being re- 
paired Ind beautified by r Trajan, about the 
end of the firſt 3 e dy his name. It is 
fl the ſee of a biſhop, though the town is but ſmall, 


d very thinly peopled. 
em 


rim Gentgadte, which is in this 6 
racian ug, is in this divi 
is 2 Ie 
Mora — the Helleſpont, on the ſouth by the Archi 
on the weſtward by = gulph into which falls the ſroall 
33 of Melas, and on rth it is joined to the con- 
tinent by a tract of land, the breadth of which was 
xeckoned by the antients to be about thirty-ſeven ſtadia. 
Ty formerly contained eleven towns, but at preſent the 


it are the princi 


Ii, the arkanen was built by Callias, 
is ſtill a ſituated on the celebrated 
2 ' 6 antes ca called the Helleſpont, which divides 


the Atheniand, * ofn it received its name, 
hi: town is faid to contain ten thou- 
1 om three thouſand five hundred Greeks 


excellent arrows. Bazar is a 2.70 
with ſeveral domes covered with lead. 1 
town has no walls, and is only defended by a caſtle and | the 
Id tower. 
Par the entrance of this ſtreight, next the Archigelago, 
the celebrated Dardanells, two caſtles which command 
Abele ſtreight, and are the key of Conſtantinople. 
ne of them ſtands in Europe, on tha mo * ſouthern 
10 of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, where the {reights | 
gin, 29d the other oppoſite to it in Aſig. That in 
12. only conſiſts of one round tower, wi ome: out- 
* * which ſtands a village. Both thele : cafites | 
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that lady Wortley Montague, in one of her letters, men- 
tions her being writing of it on the fourth of January 
with the windows open, enjoying the warm ſun-ſhine ; 
while her friends in England were freezing at a ſea-coal 
fire, and her chamber ſet out with carnations, roſes, and 
Jonguils, freſh from her garden. yy 

he city is of a triangular figure, and has the moſt 
agreeable and moſt advantageous ſituation in the world. 
It ſeems as if the canal of the Dardanells, and that of the 
Black Sea, were made to bring thither the riches of all 
the four quarters of the earth. Thoſe of the Mogul, the 
Indies, China, and the remoteſt parts of the north, come 
by the way of the Black Sea; and by the White Sea, or 
ſea of Marmora, come the merchandizes of Arabia, 
Egypt, the coaſt of Africa, the Weſt-Indies, and what- 
ever is produced in Europe. 

To the north of the city lies its harbour, which is both 
convenient and of ſuch extent, that it is ſaid to be able 
to contain a thouſand ſhips, it being formed an arm 
of the ſtreight which runs north- up into the coun- 
try, and is joined by a river. It is encompaſſed with 
walls, which have twenty-two gates, fix towards the 
land, as many along the port, and ten on the ftreight 
of the ſea of Marmora, antiently called the Propontis : 
theſe have all landing-places and ftairs. The fortifica- 
tions, however, are too antique and ruinous to make any 
tolerable reſiſtance againſt an enemy. 

The city ſtands, like antient Rome, on ſeven hills, 
and makes a grand appearance from without, riſing gra- 
dually from the ſhore in the form of an amphitheatre. The 
unequal heights of the buildings make it ſeem as large 
again as it is, ſhowing an agreeable mixture of gardens, 
pu and cypreſs-trees, palaces, moſques, and other pub- 

ic buildings, beautifully riſing one above another ; but 
it is not equal within to the ideas formed of it when 
viewed from the Black Sea; for the ſtreets are narrow and 
flippery, running along a declivity, and moſt of the 
houſes are low, built only of wood and mortar ; but are 
crowded with inhabitants. The beſt houſes ſtand in the 
places leaſt ſubject to any great concourſe of people, and 
where the city is moſt thinly inhabited; for the fineſt 
buildings are without the city near the harbour. 

The caſtle of the Seven Towers joins the walls on the 
continent fide to thoſe that lie upon the ſea of Marmora, 
but is only uſed as an honourable priſon. On the outſide 
it has two large figures in white marble, done in baſſo- 
relievo, one of which ſeems to be Endymion, and the 
other Diana coming to viſit him. There are alſo the nine 
muſes, and the horfe Pegaſus, all done by a good hand, 
A ſquare tower ſtands in the ſea, at about two paces from 
the city walls, where it is ſaid Juſtinian impriſoned his 
brave general Beliſarius. 

By this tower is a ſpring, for which the Greeks have a 
great veneration ; and, upon the day of Chriſt's transfi- 
guration, carry their ſick to it, give them ſome of the 
water, and cover their bodies for ſome time with the 
fand; by which means they pretend that ſurpriſing cures 
have been performed. 

Near this ſpring ſtands the kioſki, or pleaſure-houſe, of 
the overſee of the gardens. This is a pavilion juſt with- 
out the walls of the ſeraglio, affording a view of the ſea of 
Marmora and the Thracian Boſphorus. Beyond this kioſk 
are many cannon planted level with the water, to defend 
the entrance into the port, and the ſeraglio, ſhould any 
attempt to force them ; and in the center of the place where 
theſe cannon are fixed, is one of the four poſterns of the 
ſeraglio, called the Gate of the Gardens ; it has two large 
turrets, and is guarded -by two companies of gardeners, 
who keep all from entering at this gate, except the 
officers of the ſeraglio. 

On paſſing the cannon and doubling the cape, you come 
to two kioſks, þuilt by Sultan Solyman, to take a view of 
the men of war as they fail out and come in, and to divert 
himſelf with his women. Both of them are adorned with 

ilt cupolas and alcoyes, with rich ſophas, and every thing 

t for ſo great a prince, At theſe pleaſure-houſes ſome 
{mall gallies and faics attend to receive the Grand Seignior 
and his train whenever he pleaſes to divert himſelf on the 
water, 

The word = io ſignifies no more than a palace. | 
This edifice is of a triangular figure; but is rather a 


Tuakr in Egczobe; 


collection of palaces and apartments joined together by 
the emperors, as their ſeveral fancies led then, than one. 
ſingle building. It is a mile and a half in compals, and 
is mcloſed by a 1 7 wall that has ſeveral watch-towers, 
on which guard is kept day E Pight ; and though it, 
has many gates, both on ea and Iand-fide, only that. 
towards the ſea is daily uſ and thc reſt neh er ogened 
but upon ſome particular occalions. . The principal gate 
is of marble, and by the Turks called Capi, or the Porte; 
and from hence you enter the firſt court, in which are the 
mint, the infirmary, and other buildings. The ſeco 
court is called the Divan-Court, the great council-cham=. 
ber being: there, with the kitchen, the treaſury, and 
ſtables. To the north adjoining to the divan is the ſe- 
raglio, properly ſo called, through which is a narrow 
agiio, properly - J 
paſſage that leads to the audience- chamber, which is of 
amazing magnificence, particularly the throne, Thus, 
far ambaſſadors are permitted to come, and no farther 
dare any foreigners approach, though not a few travellers 
have had the boldneſs to ſay, that they have penetrated 
the apartments of the women, and have even deſcribed 
the bedchambers of the ſultan. 5 

The gardens take in à large compaſs of ground full of 
high cypreſs- trees. The buildings are all of white ſtone, 
and have gilded turrets and ſpires, which have a 
magnificent appearance, and it is ſaid that the palace of 
no Chriſtian king is half ſo large. It has ſix large courts 
all built round, and ſet with trees for the uſe of the Sultan 
and his officers ; and on the ladies fide, there are ſaid to 
be as many more, x 

As no credible author can give a juſt deſcription of 
the inner part of the imperial ſeraglio, we ſhall here 
give one of a grand vizier, who was killed at Peterwa- 
radin, and which he built to receive his royal bride, the 
daughter of a late ſultan. This deſcription we ſhall take 
from the letters of the ingenious and learned lady, with 
extracts from which we have already embelliſhed this 
work. It is ſituated, ſays ſhe, on one of the moſt de- 
« lightful parts of the canal, with a fine wood on the fide 
of a hill behind it. The extent of it is prodigious : the 
guardian afſured me, there are eight hundred rooms in 
it; I will not, however, anſwer for that number, ſince I 
« did not count them; but it is certain the number is 
very large, and the whole adorned with a profuſion of 
“ marble, gilding, and the moſt exquiſite painting of 
„fruit and flowers. The windows are all ſaſhed with 
the fineſt glaſs brought from England, and here is all 
&© the expenſive magnificence that you can ſuppoſe in a 
c palace founded by a vain luxurious young man, with 
© the wealth of a vaſt empire at his command. But 
* no part of it pleaſed me better than the apartments 
s deſtined for the bagnios. There are two built exactly 
<« in the ſame manner, anſwering to one another; the 
&« baths, fountains, and pavements all of white marble, 
<« the roofs gilt, and the walls covered with Japan china. 
«© Adjoining to them are two rooms, the uppermoſt of. 
ce which is divided into a ſofa; and in the four corners 
are falls of water from the very roof, from ſhell ta 
4 ſhell of white marble, to the lower end of the room, 
« where it falls into a large baſon, ſurrounded; with, 
<« pipes that throw up the water as high as the room. 
«« The walls are in the nature of lattices, and on the out- 
t fide of them, are vines and woodbines planted, that 
form a ſort of green tapeſtry, and give an agree. 
ce able obſcurity to thoſe delightful chambers. I ſhall 
© only add, that the chamber deſtined for the ſultan 
« when he viſits his daughter is wainſcotted with mother 
c of pearl, faſtened with emeralds like nails. There are 
< others of mother of pearl, and olive wood inlaid, and 
« ſeveral of Japan china. The galleries, which are 
© numerous and very large, are adorned with +j 
&« of flowers and porcelain diſhes of fruit of all ſorts, fa 
« well done in plaiſter, and covered in ſo lively a 4 
< that it has an enchanting effect. The garden is ſuijr- 
< able to the houſe, where arbours, fountains, and walks, 
e are thrown together in an agreeable confuſion. There 
* is no ornament wanting except that of ſtatues. _. 

The next remarkable ſtructure is that of St. Sophia, 
which was formerly a Chriſtian church, built in the ſiæth 


century by the —_— This is a very nable 
edifice, The dome is laid to be one hundred and thir-, 


* 
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teen ſeet in diameter, built upon arches, ſupported by 
vaſt pillars of marble: the pavement and ſtair-caſe are 
alſo of marble. There are two rows of galleries ſup- 


ported with pillars of a party-coſoured marble, and the 


whole roof. is covered with mofaic work, which decays 
very faſt, and part of it is fallen down. , In this ſtructute 
they ſhew the tomb of the emperor Conftantine, oy 
which they have a very high veneration. It was wit 
great difficulty the lad Wortley Montague obtained per- 
miſſion to ſee this 22 even the mufti was con- 
ſulted upon the occaſion. . ; 
Though the moſque juft deſcribed is generally repre- 
ſented as the nobleſt building in Conſtantinople, there 
are others which ſeem ſtill more beautiful. That of Sul; 
tan Solyman is an exact ſquare, with four fine towers in 
the angles. In the midſt, is a noble cupola ſupported by 
fine marble pillars, and two er at the end, ſupported 
in the ſame manner. The pavement and gallery round 
the moſque is of marble; - Under the great cupola is a 
fountain, adorned with pillars of ſuch beautiful colours, 
that they ſeem to exceed nature, On one fide is the pul- 
it of white marble, and on the other a little gallery 
for the ſultan, which is aſcended by a fine ſtair-caſe, 
with gilt lattices. At the upper end is a kind of altar, 
where the name of God is written, and before it ſtands 
two candleſticks, as high as a man, with wax candles as 
thick as three flambeaux. The pavement is ſpread 
with fine carpets, and the moſque illuminated with a 
vaſt number of lamps. The court leading to it is very 
ſpacious, and encompaſſed with galleries ſupported by co- 
lumns of green marble, and on two ſides covered with 
twenty-eight cupolas, with a fine fountain in the middle. 
In all the moſques are little chapels; where are the tombs 
of the founders and their families; with wax candles burn- 
ing before them. | 
his deſcription may ferve for all the moſques in Con- 
ſtantinople; for the model of all is exactly the ſame, and 
they differ only in ſize and the richneſs of the materials. 
That of the Sultana Vida is the largeſt, and built entirely 
"of marble, It was founded by the mother of Mahomet 
IV. The lady we have juſt mentioned obſerves, that 
the ſize is prodigious ; that it is the moſt beautiful ſtruc- 
ture ſhe ever ſaw ; and that St. Paul's church at London 
would make a pitiful figure near it. She obſerves too, 
that this would be the caſe with any of our ſquares, 
were they compared with the Alterdan or place of horſes, 
This was the Hippodrome in the reign of the Greek em- 
"perors. In the middle of it is a brazen column of three 
ſerpents twiſted together, with their mouths gaping ; for 
'their heads are not broken off, as ſome travellers have 
"pretended. It is impoſſible to learn the reaſon for which 
the pillar was erected : the Greeks can tell only fabulous 
legends in relation to it, and there is no ſign of its ever 
having had any inſcription. At the upper end of this 
ſquare is an obleliſk of porphyry, brought from Egypt; 
it is adorned with hieroglyphics, which are all entire, and 
is placed upon four little brazen pillars upon a pedeſtal 


of ſquare free-ſtone, filled with figures in baſs relief, on 


two of its ſides, one ſquare repreſentin 


a battle, the 
other an aſſembly. 


On the other ſides there are Greek 


and Latin inſcriptions, 


The hiſtorical pillar mentioned by ſeveral authors is 
no more ; It fell down about fifty years ago. Among the 
other antiquities are the aqueducts, which are prodigiouſly 
large, and as antient as the Greek empire, though the 
Turks have cut upon them ſome Turkiſh inſcriptions to 


give them the honourof having performed ſo great a work. 


The Greeks have thirty churches, and the Armenians a 
great _ The Roman Catholics have alſo more than 
one, and the Swedes have been permitted to build a Lu- 
theran church here. The Greek patriarch has a palace, 
which ſtands on a hill about two hundred paces from the 

' harbour near the patriarchal church, which is dedicated 

to St. Geor 


or — are all noble buildings, conſiſting of 
by 


fne alleys, the greateſt part with their roofs ſupporte 
pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. Every trade has its 
_ diftin alley, where the merchandize is diſpoſed in the 
fame order as in Exeter-Exchange in London. The 


' Jewellers quarter is extremely rich, and ſhews ſuch a vaſt 
. quantity of diamonds and precious ſtones of all kinds, 


* 
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rieh. The markets are molt of them handſome. ſquares, 
admirably well provided, and affording — ching in | 
the greateſt plenty. The other public buildings are the 
| hans and monaſteries of detviſes; the firſt are very large 
| and numerous, the ſecond feu in number, and not at al) 
„ 
be number of people in Conſtantinople have, been 
computed at eight hundred thouſaud, The plague, which 
viſits the eity every year, frequently makes dreadful has 
yock : the gels alſo. often ſuffereck by fires, ſome of 
which have, deſtroyed. from fifty ta ſeverity thouſan 
houſes at once. In che year 1754, it ſutfered much by 


; that "The ma the ſight. The embrorderies are alſo very 
Th 


an n a fire breaking out at the ſame time. Iu 
175 1756, two other ful conflagrations hap- 
3755, ak eactul conflagrations hap, 


On the weſt ſide of the city are the ſuburk of Ejap, 
or St. Job, The country — the Frey into x +: 
Black Sea, is covered with towns and villages, noble 
ſeats, garderis, meadows, vineyards, woods, The 
chief officers of the court generally reſide there in ſprings 
ſummer,. and the beginning of autumn, both for the be- 
nefit of the freſh air, and in order to be near the emperor, 
4 the ſummer at Befictaſh, where he has a 
io. 
alata is a ſuburb ſurrounded with walls, towers, and 
moats. This and the following ſuburbs are ſituated on 
the oppoſite ſide of the harbour, The inhabitants of Ga- 
lata are chiefly Greeks, Armenians, Franks, and Jews, 
who chooſe it for their reſidence, for the ſake of living 
more at liberty than in the city. I be catholics have a 
few churches here, and the Greeks have fix. Here alſo 
are the war. houſes of the merchants, and near them, cloſe 
to the harbour, is the dock. | 
At no great diſtance is Pera, which is alſo a handſome 
ſuburb ſtanding on an eminence, and is the auarter where 
the Chriſtian envoys reſide, though it is principally inha- 
bited by wealthy Greeks. The air is healthy, and the 
proſpect extremely pleaſant. 
ophana, which is ſo called from its cannon foun- 
dery, may be conſidered as another of the ſuburbs of 
Conſtantinople, aud lies directly fronting the Imperial 
ſeraglio. | 


— 


Ser. . 


| Of BULGARIA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Name, Rivers, Mountains, hat Springs, 
and principal Towns, © | 


HIS country, which was formerly called the Lower 
Myſia, is bounded on the north by the Danube, on 
the eaſtward by the Euxine or Black Sea; on the ſouth 
by Mount Hæmus, which ſeperates it from Romania, laſt 
deſcribed ; and on the weſtward by Servia. Its greateſt 
length, fremeaſt to weſt, is about two hundred and eighty 
miles; and its breadth, from north to ſouth,abaut an 
hundred and eighty. t 
It was antiently ſubject to Thrace ; but being con- 
quered by the Romans, it at length, on the diviſion of 
that empire, fell to the ſhare of the Eaftern emperors. 
Upon the declenſion of the empire, it was ſubdued by a 
people from Afiatic Sarmatia, ſuppoſed to have come from 
the banks of the Volga ; from whence ſome derive the 
name Bulgaria, from a corruption of Volgaria, Others 
maintain, that the people who gave their name to this 
province were originally called Bulgares. However, they 
rendered this country a part of the kingdom of Hungary, 
and poſſeſſed it till it was taken by Amurath II. emperor 
of the Turks, about the middle of the tifteenth century, 
ſince which it has continued under the government of 
that empire. f 
The Danube, which runs through this country for the 
ſpace of eigthty miles, receives the Iſter of Axiopolis. 
There is here another river, called the Iſhar, which riſcs 
in Mount Hemus, and falls into the Danube near 
Nicopolis. 1 
The country is in general very mountainous, but the 
| valleys and plains are extremely rich and fruitful, pro- 
ducing. - 


we. 


30 
ducing wine and corn in the greateſt 5 
fains * are alſo far from being barren, and in particular 
afford excellent paſturage. Thus that of Stara Plamina, 
ung 75 ſummit, is 

fertile in the middle and lower part. f 

At the foot of the mountain which divides Bulgaria 
from Servia, is a warm bath, where the water gufhes out 
in a ſtream that is ſ#id to be of the bigneſs of a man's 
body, and yet but ſixty paces from it is another fpring, 
in the fame valley, as cold as ice; but, from the ſwell, it 
evidently appears, that they both contain nitrous and ſul- 
phureons particles. Upon this mountain is a Greek con- 
vent for monks of the order of St. Baſil, On the fron- 
tiers of Servia, between the mountains of Suha and the 
river Niſſava, are ſeveral warm baths, whoſe waters are of 
a ſulpaureous _ and iſſue from the mountain deeply 
tinged with red ſand and ſtones. At the foot of Mount 
Witoſcha, towards the borders of Romania, are likewiſe 
four warm baths of t repute, and the mountain has 
not only iron _ t is covered with villages, corn- 
Rel vin ures, 

2 natural curioſities of this are alſo 
the vaſt number of large in the the neighbourhood 
of the town of — where the archers all over 
Turky and Tartary ſupply themſelves with feathers for 
their arrows, though each eagle has no more than twelve 
fit for their uſe, and thoſe only in the tail, Theſe fea- 
thers are commonly ſold for a lion dollar. 

The inhabitants, who were anti renowned for 
their martial atchievements, now apply ſelves to gra- 
ziery, agriculture, and handicraft —_— T 
hnguage is Sclayonic, but differs a little from the Ser- 
vian in pronunciation. Some of the inhabitants are 
Greeks, and others Mahometans. The Greek church has 
Here a patriarch, though he is not acknowledged as ſuch 
by the other patriarchs, and alfo three archbiſhops. 

The coun dw ay nor tag is con- 
Fequently divided into fangiacſhips. The fangiacfhip 
of Sardic contains the following towns : | 
Sophia, called by the inhabitants Triatitza, is a very 
Krge and populous trading town, built, but open. 
It is ſituated ona large beautiful pfain, and ſurrounded with 
diſtant mountains. Tis hardly poſſible to ſee a more 
egreeable landſcape : but the ſtreets are narrow, uneven, 
and dirty, being paved only in the foot-ways. However, 
every houſe has a go well planted with fruit-trees 
and ſhrubs. The Iſcha in ſome places runs along the 
ſkirts of the town,-and in others paſſes through it. | 
principal part of the traders here are Greeks or Arme- 
nians. It is the reſidence of a beglerbeg, and was built 
dy the emperor Juſtinian, out of the Tuins of the ancient 
City Sardica. It is one of the greateſt thoroughfares in 
*Turky, fince all who _ 3 1 to Ra- 

ſa, Venice, or into Hungary, mu 
2 - but the air is fo mot Som ity bein ſur- 
wounded with marſhes, that it would be in a leſs 


beg. The mountains to the ſouth make the winter 
' &ontinue longer than the ſummer, and are the cauſe of 
frequent rain. This town is famous for its hot baths, 
und for their medicinal virtues. 

Among 2 itt, Swe the ſteep rocks — dreadful 
ipices ſcarce it '© acceſs, is jan's 
— bg 
*marching with his ay. this country, where he 
made a road places before impaſſible, This gate 
« Eonfifts of two ſtone pillars, which ſupport an arch repre- 
Lenting a large open gate; but this building is now very 
\Fuinous : it _ Aon ſtone · and bricks ; the cu- 
: Yious in antiquity have » however, too i - 
ing away the ſtones, which has great] Saeed this Kandy 
monument. In the mountains leading to this gate are 

ſeveral iron works, and a beiling ſpring. 
Tuan, the _—_ SO was formerly the ca- 
. vital ulgaria, a and fortified, though at pre- 
Ent it is but a mean place. It is ſituated about an = 
dred and twe 
dence of a patriarch, and has ſtill an archbiſhop, who is 
filed archbiſhop of Ternoway and all Bulgaria. 

The ſangiacſhip of Bibin, or Widin, among other 
places, cont: | | 


| 


n this 


A ouriſhing conditition were it not for the reſidenet of the | welt of 


miles to the eaſt of Sophia, ia che reſi- 


* 


Nicopoli, 
defended by 
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plenty. The moun- 


Widih, by the antierits called Vimittacium; a ſtron 
fortiftcation on the Danube; and 2 biſhop's fee; 


1739 the Hungarians made a fruitleſs attempt upan thi 
e. 


Colombotz q or Golombotz: a well fortified caſtle ſeated 
. which is the ftrong paſs of 
ranas | | 

This fangiacſhip affo contains ſeveral other 
. 4 towns. | ** 

The fangoicſh 2 of Nicopoli contains, 

or Nigepoli, a large town on the Danube, 
a caſtie, and rendered famous in hiſtory by 
the firſt unfortunate battle fought there between the 
Chriſtians and Turks in the year 1396, when the em⸗ 
Sigiſmund was defeated by — Bajazet, and 
twenty thouſand men ; though Hajazet is ſaid to 
han t the victory fo dear as to have fixty thouſand 


Preflaw, antiently called Marcianapolis, was built i 
honour of Marciana, fifter to the 3 Train 58 
Fre Fan get ll Saggehig, ls 

urth and laſt ſangiacſhip is that of Silliſtria. 
wy M the following . $. _— 
iliftria, a and fortified town, fituated 

Danube. Ir is a biſhop's ſee, and ſtands at a ſmall ag den 
from the remains of the wall erected by the Grecian em- 
ors againſt the inroads of the barbarous nations, ſixty= 
miles to the eaſtward of Nicopoli. Its great antiquj 

appears from the nature of its walls, which are evident 
of Roman, and not Turkiſh architeQure. Very few + 

| the > are Turks, | 
here are ſeveral other towns, but as are in genes 
ral ſmall and inconfiderable places, and x hoo 4 4 wor- 
thy of obſervation, we ſhall not trouble our readers with a 
The Jef Drobradich, which 
I c ich extends to the 

of the Danube, is an entire plain, interſperſed — — 
by woods nor rivers ; though at the end of it is a wogd 
called by the Turks Dali-Orman, or Fools-Woed, 
The inhabitants, who derive their origin from the Tar 
tarian emigrants, are famed for their ſingular hoſpi- 
tality, which is ſo great, that when a traveller of an 
religion or country paſſes through any of their villa es, 
all the houſe- es come out to ſalute 


of both 
him, intreating him in the civileſt manner to take up his 
t of what Ga 


lodging with them, and kindly acce 
has been pleaſed to beſtow. The n whoſe invita- 

tion the traveller accepts entertains him and his horſe 
if they do not exceed three, for the ſpace of three days, 
with a * 3 chearfulneſs that can ſcarce be pa- 

ralletled. He ſets honey and A before him, in both of 
which this country abounds, very fine bread baked in 
the embers. They alſo — a little houſe for the a 

. in particular, with.couches round 

for travellers to uſe as they think proper. 
deſcribed the TROP empire in — to the 

r , the Sea | 


tion of 


t Marmota, and the 


Black Sea, we ball, before 1 proceed to deſcribe the 
more weſtern regions, give a iption of the Europe 
—_— Archigeligs, the editerrancan, and the 
Oonlan 


ö 


SECT, XIII. 
—— 


. F F of hears in the Ar chipelags ; con- 
tammy a. conciſe Deſcription of whatever i emarkgbl: i 
each, with reſpect to heir eutiqnitics ang go on tate. * 


Tr the many iſlands 

on the coaſt of the countries We have juſt — 

ſeems to be dividing them according to the ſeas in which - 

they lie; that is, into thoſe of The Archipelago, the 

1331 and in what was formerly called 
ian 


y the 
The iflands of the Archiptlago, antiently termed - 
Egean ſea, lie to the eaſt of Tuky . — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


from their forming a kind of circle round: Delos; 


comprized by antient Fre phers under two 
names; thoſe called the CCL ADR, or the Circle ou 
and 


Funky in Euros.) 


theſe which lying ſcattered at a greater diſtance from 
Delos were called the SyoRADEs, or Scattered Iſlands. 
SAMONDRACHI, tir Electria and Dardania of the an- 
tients, lies near the colt of Romania, and was famous 
for the worſhip paid to gertain deities called Cabiri, who 
were held in ſuch higlK veneration, that it was thought 


profane even to mention their name. The town of Sa- 
mondrachi is ſituated om a mountain that commands a 
proſpect of its ſpacious harbour. f 

EmBro, or Lembro, the antient Imbros, is a moun- 
tainous iſland over- 
beafts and game. It has four villages, one of which 
bears the ſame name as the iſland, and is defended by a 
caftle. It had formerly a town of the ſame name conſe- 
crated to the Cabiri and to Mercury, 

THrassvus, the antient Aeria, or Acthria, lies in the gulph 
of Conteſſo, and was once famous, even to a proverb, for 
its gold mines, its fertility, excellent wine, and marble, 

TALIMENE, the antient Lemnos, is a fruitful and well 
cultivated iſland, ſeated oppoſite the * of the Dar- 
danells. It is of a quadrangular form, about twenty-five 
miles over: but the eaſtern part of the iſland is dry and 
barren. It has two mountains which were once volca- 
noes, and was formerly facred to Vulcan, whom the in- 
habitants worſhipped as their patron. This iſland has 
always been famous for a kind of earth, or bole, called 
from the place terra lemnia, and from the ſeals or 
marks ſtamped upon it, terra ſigillata. It is thought an 
excellent remedy — poiſon, the bite of a ſerpent, 
wounds, and the dyſentery. a 

Sciro, antiently Sciros, is of a triangular or rather 
pyramidical form, with a ridge of mountains that croſs it 
two ways. 
is the ſee of a Greek biſhop. | 

NEeGRoPoNT, antiently Eubcea, and afterwards from its 
capital called Egripos, is ſituated on the coaſt of Livadia, 
and extends in length from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- 
weſt above a hundred miles, but its greateſt breadth does 
not exceed twenty-five. It is, next to Candia, by far the 
largeſt iſland in theſe ſeas, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
antiently joined to the continent by an iſthmus, that was 
broke either by the violence of the waves, or by an 
earthquake. It is divided from the continent by a ſtreight 
called the Euripus. This iſland is very fertile, r 
corn, wine, fruit, and cattle in ſuch abundance, that a 


ſorts of proviſions are extremely cheap. The mountain 


of Cariſto, is famous for its excellent marble, and the 
ſtone amianthos, or aſbeſtos, of which incombuſtible cloth 
was made, was alſo found here. About the year 1470 
this iſland was attacked by Sultan Mahomet II. with a 
fleet of two hundred ſail, and a hundred and — thou- 
ſand men; he took it, and the Turks have poſſeſſed it 
ever ſince. The chief towns in the iſland are, Negro- 
pont, called by the Greeks Egripos, ſeated on the ſouth weſt 
coaſt of the ind, on the narroweſt part of the ſtreight: 
and Caſtel Roſſo the ancient Caryſtus. 

The Euripus or ſtreight that divides this iſland from the 
continent, has bcen long celebrated for the ſtated irregu- 
Hrities of the tide. The jeſuit Babin obſerves, that in the 
firſt eight days of the month, and from the fourteenth to 
the twentieth incluſive, and alſo in the three laſt days, it 
is regular both in its ebb and flood ; but on the other 
days of the lunar month very irregular ; the ebb and flood 
returning ſometimes eleven, twelve, thirteen, and four- 
reen times within twenty-four or twenty-five hours. This 
;r:czularity has baffled the reſearches both of the ancients 
and moderns. 

AnDRa, the ancient Andtos, is eighty miles in circuit, 
and is one of the moſt pleaſant and fruitful iſlands in the 
Archipelago ; it is watered by innumerable ſprings, 
and has prodigious plenty of wine, oil, barley, and all 
kinds of delicious fruits; but its greateſt riches conſiſt in 
its ſilk, in which the inhabitants carry on a great trade. 
The port is a pretty good one, and the town of Arna 
adjoining to it, has about two hundred houſes. It is the 
retidence of a cady and aga, as alſo of a Romiſh and Greek 
biſhop. At ſome diſtance from the town may be ſeen 


the remains of a large and ſtrong wall, with ſeveral 
columns, entablatures, and pedeſtals, on which ſtood 
natues, and various inſcriptions, ſome of which men- 
dun the ſenate and pcople of Andros and the prieſts of 


45 


wn with woods, harbouring wild | 


It has a little town of the ſame name, which | 


Bacchus; whence” it is ſuppoſed that here ſtood the 
city of And In the iſland are alſo between thirty 
and forty vill 
moſt of them Greeks, with a colony of Albanians, 
There are matzty Greek churches in the iſland ; the Ro- 
mans alſo have fix churches, with a c:thedral dedicated 
to St. An and the jeſuits have a church dedicated to 
St. Venera jo. 
Excta, _ Egina, as it is ſtill called by the 
Greeks, is ſituated in the gulph of the ſame name, and 
is about thirty miles in cireumference. There is only 
one town in the il and, which is ſaid ta conſiſt of above 
eight hundred houſes, and is defended by a caſtle, 
which ſtands above it, and is remarkable for the fine proſ- 
pect it affords* of many of the iſlands, and the coaſt 
of the continent, This iſland produces great plenty of 
corn, almonds, honey, wax, and cotton. 
CoLouni, the antient Salamis, lies toward 


S 3 
the hbcom, 
of the gulph of Engia, near a — avec” 


which and this iſland runs a ſtrei which in ite nar- 
roweft part is not above a over, This iſtand is 
about fifty miles in compaſs, and has a ſpacious harbour 
on the weſt fide, of an oval figure, on which ſtands a 
town, of the ſame name as the iſland; but it is 
ſaid to have only about one hundred and fifty poor cot- 
tages, and about four hundred perſons. There are two 
villages, one of them named Metropis, ſcated on a hill, 
and the other called Ambelachi, ſituated near the ſtreight 
where the antient city of Salamis ſtood. This iſland is 
famous for the important victory gained there by the 
Greeks over the Perſians, in which the fleet of Mn 
was defeated by Themiſtocles. 

Pon us, the ancient Calabria, lies next to the ſhore of 
the Morea ; it is about eight miles in compaſs, and is re- 
markable for being the place to which Demoſthenes was 
baniſhed. 

ZIA, or CEA, the ancient Ceos, was formerly famous 
for its fertility, paſtures and figs, and is fiſty miles in 
compaſs. It now produces corn and wine, and the har- 
bour is full of fiſh. The town of Zia, which gives 
name to the iſland, is ſituated upon an eminence, in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient city of Carthea, of the ruins 
of which, as well as of the ancient city of Zulis, ſomg 
* are ſtill viſible. On this iſland reſides a Greek 

iſhop. 

Tire, the ancient Tenos, is very mountainous ; but 
in many parts abounds with * fruit, and ſtill 
more in ſilk. The wine of this place was much admired 
by the ancients, Beſides the town, which is defended by 
a caſtle, this iſland contains between thirty and forty 
1 villages. Here are alſo a Greek and Latin 
biſhop, the former of whom is very rich, there being 
many churches and chapels, and five monaſteries of the 
Greeks in the iſland, 

Mycove is thirty-ſix miles in compaſs, and produces 
wine, figs, and ſome olives, with barley enough to ſupply 
the inhabitants; but has little water and wood. The 
inhabitants are moſtly Greek Chriſtians, who have ma- 
giſtrates of their own religion; but a Turkiſh officer 
comes every year to collect the tribute paid to the Porte. 
A cady — — viſits them, and holds courts of 
juſtice there. In this iſland are upwards of fifty Greek 
churches, and ſeveral convents of monks and nuns, tho' 
they are not very well filled; among theſe the convent of 
nuns of Paleo Caftro, which is fituated in the midſt of the 
ifland, is the principal. The city of Mycone is ſeated on 
a large harbour; but the number of its inhabitants is 
variouſly repreſented. This iſland is ſaid to produce the 
beſt ſailors in the Archipelago, and has at leaſt five hun- 
dred ſea-faring men, and above one hundred barks, beſides 
forty or fifty ſaics for the trade to Turky and the Morea ; 
that of Turky chiefly conſiſts in goat-ſkins, and the Mo- 
rea trade is chiefly in wine. 

Drros, once a celebrated iſland, but at preſent a de- 
ſart rock, is not above ſeven or eight miles in circuit; it 
is three times as long as it is broad, and is a ſecure re- 
treat for the corſairs, This being the imaginary birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana, it was held in the higheſt 
veneration, and its oracle of Apollo was the moſt cele- 
brated in the world. Here are till to be feen the re- 


mains of the celebrated pillar of Apollo, and ſeveral 
noble 


and four or five thouſand inhabitants, 
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noble fragments of the famous temple conſecrated to 
him. 

RHENAEA, anciently called the great Deli, lies near 
the laſt mentioned iſland, and has fine paſtures ; but from 
the dread of the corſairs it is now uninhabited, though it 
was anciently extremely populous, as appears from the 
many ſtately ruins to be found there. 

SyRA, the an-ient Syros, is mountainous, but pro- 
duces good wheat, and plenty of barley, wine, figs, 
olives, and cotton, The air is moiſt, and cooler than 
in the neighbouriag iſlands. The inhabitants, except a 
few Greek families, are of the Romiſh religion. he 
town of Syra is built round a little ſteep hill, and be- 
tween it and the harbour may be ſeen the remains of ſuperb 
buildings, which made a part of the ancient city of 
Syros. 

8 receives its preſent name from the Thermæ, 
or hot ſprings found there; it is thirty- fix miles in cir- 
cumference, and is not ſo mountainous as the other 
iſlands. The ſoil, when well cultivated, produces large 
quantities of barley, wine, and figs; with plenty of 
honey, wax, ſilk, and as much cotton as the inhabitants 
require for their own uſe: it has alſo a vaſt number of 
partridges. The Greek Chriſtians in this ifland are 
computed at ſixteen thouſand. In the city of Thermia 
is a biſhop, with about fifteen or ſixteen churches, and 
ſeveral convents.,. | | 

SIPH anro;-the ancient Siphnus, is thirty-ſix miles in 
compaſs, and enjoys a wholeſome air, good water, and a 
fertile ſoil that produces great plenty of fine fruit, with 
grain ſufficient tor the ſupport of its inhabitants : here is 
alſo no want of tame and wild fowl, and other game, 
It is ſaid to have once had rich gold and lead mines; but 
the inhabitants know nothing of the former, and the 
latter are not worked. The number of people is com- 
puted at five thouſand, who inhabit five or fix villages, 
and are chiefly Grecks, yet they are ſaid to have above five 
hundred chapels, four convents of monks, and two of 
nuns. The iſland has five ſecure harbours, and a caſtle 
in a rock near the ſea. | 

Milo, anciently called Melos, conſiſts almoſt entirely 
of one hollow porous rock, which is macerated, as it 
were, by the ſca- Water, and the heat of a continual ſub- 
terraneous fire is felt by only putting the hand into the 
holes of the rock: a place in the iſland is always burn- 
ing, and the earth around it ſmoaks like a chimney. 
Great quantities of allum and ſulphur are found ; for 
here allum grows in ſome natural caverns in the form of 
flat ſtones, between nine and ten inches thick. The 
ifland alſo produces plume allum, which grows on 
the rock. Sulphur is found in one particular place 
perfectly pure, and as it were ſublimated ; this is in a 
cavern, the bottom of which is full of ſulphur conti- 
nually burning. The inhabitants are Greeks, and are 
ſaid to be given up to voluptuouſneſs, and entirely in- 
ſenſible of the danger of their ſituation; and there is both 
a Greek and a Latin biſhop, 

Pakos, the anticnt Platea, is ſeventeen miles to the 
eaſt of Siphanto, and about thirty-ſix miles in compaſs. 
It is well cultivated, and the inhabitants feed abundance 
of flocks. Their trade conſiſts in corn, wine, pulſe, 
ſeſamums, and calicoes; and, before the Candian war, 
they had a great deal of oil ; but the Venetian army burnt 
all the olive-trees, during the nine or ten years in which 
they continued there, This iſland has always been fa- 
mous for its fine white marble, known by the name of 
Parian marble, and had alſo moſt co Mir artiſts for 
working it. It was once opulent and powerful; but 
now contains only fifteen hundred families. The cele- 
brated antiques, called the chronicle of Paros, are marbles 
that bave Greek inſcriptions of noble deeds performed 
en this iſland, they were purchaſed in the year 1627, 
by Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel ; who, in 1667, 

reſented them to the univerſity of Oxford, and they are 
now called the Arundelian marbles. Theſe inſcriptions 
form the moſt authentic picce of antient chronology, 
they being carved two hundred and ſixty-four years be- 
fore the Chriſtian era; and contain a ſpace of above 
three hundred years. "The town of Parichia ſeems to 
ſtand on the ruins of the ancient Paros, the walls and 
nouſes being decorated with ſeveral fine remains of that 


| 
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city; and there are ancient uments i 
the adjacent country. pins 5 
AnTIPAR0s, the antient Oliaros, ſtands about two 
miles to the weſt of Paros, and is only a rock about ſix- 
teen miles in circuit; yet in ſome part of it, is well culti- 
vated, and produces as much barley as ſerves a ſmall vil- 
lage. The port is navigable only for {mall barks. This 
iſland is remarkable for a grotto, which is one of the 
greateſt curioſities perhaps in nature, and ſeems to 
one of the moſt important truths in natural philoſophy 
the 22 of ſtones. This grotto appears to be > 
forty fathoms high, and fifty broad: the roof forms a 
pretty good arch, which every where entertains the 
with an infinite variety of figures of a white — 2 
— * 1 vegetables, marble pillars, 
a ſu mar I 
nar, per pyramid ; all which appear to be 
Nix1a, the antient Naxos, is an hu , 
miles in compaſs. This is the moſt — ub yaa 
the Archipelago, and its wine till maintains its former 
excellence. Its plains are covered with citron orange, 
olive, pomegranate, apple, mulberry, cedar, and fig trees. 


It was alſo famed for a kind of marble, called by the 


Greeks ophites, it being green ſpeckled wi ite li 
a ſnake, and ſome — 0 4 8 
emery, whence the Italians called the adjoining cape C 
Smerigli, or Cape Emery. It was taken from the Tur 
by the Venetians, and there are ſtill ſeveral noble fami- 
lies in it deſcended from the latter. All the people of 
— ns do = exceed eight thouſand, and there is but 
ittle harmony between the Greeks 
_ m_ — archbiſhop here. e 
e iſland contains between forty and fi illages, 

only one town, which is ſeated on the — Fs of _ 
iſland, and is defended by a caſtle, About a muſket ſhot 
from it ſtands, on a rock near the ſea, a beautiful marble 
portal, amidſt a heap of fragments of marble and granit 
ſuppoſed to have been a temple of Bacchus, The inha- 
— — on a 2 trade in barley, ſigs, wine, 
cheeſe, ſalt, oxen mules, oil 
emery. g ” Ws age, og 

PaTixo, Palmoſa, or Palmora, the antient Patmos, is 
by ſome geographers placed in Afia, and by others in 

urope ; it is about eighteen miles in compaſs, and has 
only one well built town, in the middle of which is the 
caltle called the Monaſtery of St. John, inhabited by two 
hundred Greek monks. St. John the Evangeliſt bein 
baniſhed into this iſtand, is ſaid to have written here his 
Revelation. In their church they carefully keep a bod 
ſhut up in a caſe, which they pretend to be that of Io 
John, and ſhew a cave where they ſay he wrote his 
Apocalypſe. There are about three thouſand perſons in 
the ifland, all of whom are Chriſtians, who pay tribute 
to the Grand Seignior; but the ſoil being dry and rock 
they find it difficult to live : though no Turks reſide In 
the ifland, the corſairs put in there to careen and take in 
freſh water. | 

AMORGo, antiently Amorgos, extends from 
ſouth, and does not exceed . cds miles in od 
it is exceeding ſteep towards the ſouth-eaſt, but enjoys 
a good ſoil, and produces excellent wine, The town is 
built in the form of an amphitheatre round a rock, with 
a caſtle upon it. At about three miles diſtance ſtands 2 
lar e Greek convent, The iſland is well cultivated, and 
yields oil enough for the inhabitants, and great plent of 
corn and wine. ths 
 PoLIcaNnDRo is eight miles in compaſs : it is a pleaſant 
iſland ; but has no port, only a creek on the ſouth-eaſt 
ſide. It has but one village, in which there are three well 
built churches, two monaſteries of men, and a convent 
of women, 


SECT. XIV. 
An Account of the War between the Turks and Ruſſians in the 


Mediterranean and Archipelago: a Deſcription of CAN DIA 
and the Iſlands lying about it; with a very 42 account 


of the riſing of fame new Iſlands by Means of Earthquakes. 


* Mediterranean and Archipelago form the theatre 
on which the naval tranſactions in the preſent war 
between the Turks and Ruſſians have been performed. 

| The 
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great and enterprizing woman whorules the extenſive 
Li of Ruſſia, has cauſed a Ruſſian fleet to iſſue from 
the bottom of the Baltic, to ſhake the remote parts of 
the Archipelago. It is now known that the great point 
which Ruſſia had in view in the war of 1736 againſt the 
Turks, was to gain a port and free right of trade upon 
the black ſea, with liberty for her * to paſs through 
the Dardanelles, in their way to and from the Archipe- 
lago and Mediterranean. Fhe Ruffians were then fruſ- 
trated in that ſcheme ; fhould it now be effected, Ruſſia 
muſt become one of the greateſt maritime powers in the 
Id. ; 

"The Ruſſian fleet, commanded by Count Orlow, made 
its firft deſcent on the Morea, at Cape Metapan, the 
ſouthern extremity of that diſtrict, in March 1770. The 
Greek inhabitants, with one accord, roſe in the intereſt 
of the invader, and with a ſavage cruelty, put all the 
Turks whom they could ſeize, indiſcriminately to death. 

The open country was quickly over-run, and Miſitra, 
Arcadia, and ſeveral other places as ſpeedily taken; the 


Ruffian ſhips that had been ſeparated, or that put into 


Italy, arrived fucceffively, and landed their men in diffe- 
rent quarters, where every fmal] detachment foon ſwelled 
to 2 little army, and the Turks were every where attacked 
or intercepted. In the mean time a dreadful maſſacre 
was carried on, and the Greeks gave, a looſe to the 'moſt 
baſe and effeminate revenge; the Turks where every 
where ſlaughtered without mercy, and every act of ſhamefu 
and horrid cruetty committed ; while, to the —_— of 
humanity and the chriſtian religion, neither age, ſex, ac- 

uaintance or connection, were a defence againſt their 

vage barbarity. | 

The Turks were unable to make head againſt their 
enemies in the field; their only protection was found 
within their fortreſfes. The mate-contents had fo much 
increaſed ſince the firſt debarkation of the Ruſſia's, that 
they inveſted Napoli de Romana, Corinth, and the caſtle 
of Patras, with feveral other places of leſs note, But 
whilſt they were employed in theſe enterprizes, which 
their own inexperience, joined with the reſolute defence 
made by the beſieged, greatly retarded ; and before they 
had gained poſſeſſion of any place of ſtrength, an army of 
30,000 men, compoſed chiefly of Albanians and Epirotes, 
entered the Morea, commanded by Seraſkier, Baſha of 
Boſnia. This officer, who had much diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf in the courſe of the preſent war, recovered all the 
northern part of the peninſula, as ſoon as he appeared in 
it; and all the Greeks, that were found in arms, or 
out of their villages, were inſtantly put to death: at the 
ſame time the archbiſhop of Fripolizza, and ſome other 
Greeks of diſtinction, who were charged with being 
the principal inſtigators of the revolt, were executed. 

A new face was given to affairs by the intervention of 
this power, and the Ruſſians were driven back to their 
ſhips. About the ſame time (May 1770) the Ruffian 
ſquadron commanded by Admiral Elphinſton, arrived 
from England to reinforce the Count's armament, The 
Turkiſh fleet likewiſe appeared on the 5th of July; an 


obſtinate engagement was — in the channel of Scio, 


which divides that iſland from Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſia. 
The Turkiſh fleet was conſiderably ſuperior in force, 
conſiſting of fifteen ſhips of the line, from ſixty to ninety 
guns, beſides a number of chebecs and J amount- 
ing in the whole to near thirty fail ; the Ruſſians had only 
ten ſhips of the line, and five frigates, Some of the ſhips 
engaged with great reſolution, whilſt others on both ſides 
found various caufes for not approaching near enough. 
The Ruffian admiral Spiritof, encountered the Captain 
Pacha in the Sultana of ninety guns, yard-arm and yard- 
arm ; they both fought with the roms fury, and at 
length run ſo cloſe, that they locked themſelves together 
with grapling irons and other tackling. In this fituation, 
the Ruſſians by throwing hand granades from the tops, 
ſet the Turkiſh ſhip on By and as they could not now 
be diſintangled, both ſhips were in a little time _ 
in flames. Thus dreadfully circumſtanced, without a poſ- 
nbility of ſuccour, they both at length blew up with a 
moſt terrible exploſion. The commanders and principal 


officers on both ſides were moſtly ſaved ; but the crews 
were almoſt totally loſt. | 
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| The action continued till night without any material 

advantage on either fide, When it became dark, the 
Turkiſh fleet cut their cables, and run into a bay on the 
coaſt of Natolia : The Ruſſians ſurrounded them thus 
cloſely pent up, and in the night ſome fireſhips were 
ſucceſsfully conveyed, among the 'Furkith fleet, by 
the intrepid behaviour of Lieutenant Dugdale; who, 
although abandoned by his crew himſelf directed their 
operations, The fire, took place fo effectually, that 
in five hours, the whole fleet, except one man of war 
and a few gallies that were towed off by the Ruſſians, was 
totally 1 3. after which they entered the harbour, 
and bombarded and cannonaded the town, and a calths 
that protected it, with ſuch ſucceſs, that a lucky ſhot 
having blown up the powder magazine in the latter, 
both were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh... Thus, through 
the fatal miſconduct of a commander, there was ſcarcely 
a veſtage left at nine o'clock, of a town, à caſtle, and a 
fine fleet which had been all in exiſtence, at ane the ſame 
morning. | | 
; The conſequences. of this ſignal victory were not ſo 
deciſive as might have been expected, for in the mean 
time, every immediate meaſure was taken for the ſecyri 


| of the Dardanelles, and all the remaining ſhips and — 


lies were fitted out with the greateſt expedition to aft 
in defending the paſſage. he late vizir, Moldavangi 
Ali Pacha, was recalled from his exile, and ſent at the 
head of 15, ooo men for the ſame 1 where the firſſ 
enemies he had to encounter were the rehellious ſailors, 
who landed in a body in ſpite of the Captain Pacha, and 
making zeal for their religion a cloak for their avarice 
and licentiouſneſs, intended to have plundered and burny 
the city of Gallipoli, and to have maſſacred the Greeks : 
they were however happily diſappainted in this crue} de- 
ſign, by the vigour ard reſolution of the late vizir, wha 
ſeverely chaſtized their profligacy, and after killing a 
Nr number of them, Leu the remainder. to order. 
he Chevalier Tot, a French gentleman, who had been 
conſul in Tartary, and is faid to be an engineer of the 
firſt rank, together with ſeveral others of his coun * 
were alſq procured, to ere new batteries on the ſtreights, 
and to put the caſtles inta a proper ftate of defence. By 
theſe means together with the uncertainty of the winds and 
currents, neceſfary to facilitate ſuch anenterprize, all the at- 
tempts of the Ruſſians to force their paſſage have hitherto 
proved fruitleſs. 

The naval force of Ruſſia employed in the Archipelago, 
is unequal to any ſignal ſervice. Their ſhips were very 
defective at firſt, and are decaying very faſt, | 

Upon the whole, this expedition has ruined the trade 
of the Levant, by which the Chriſtian commercial powers 
have ſuffered confiderably as well as the Turks, and the 
Ruſſians have ſpread ruin and deſolation through the open 
iflauds of the Archipelago, and the neighbouring defence- 
leſs coaſts of Greece and Aſia. The benefits to them- 
ſelves have been only negative. 

The year 1772 was ſpent in ination both at ſea and 
on land, But the two congreſſes which were then held 
never bore the aſpect of peace; from the immoderate con- 
ceſſions inſiſted upon by the Empreſs of Ruſſia from the 
Porte, which in their conſequences muſt totally have 
fubverted the Ottoman empire. Nor could it be imagined 
that the Turks ſhould ſurrender that by tr which 
force of arms has been far from effecting. The armiſtice 
expired on the 20th of March, 1773, ſo that the opera- 
tions of the preſent year are likely to gain freſh vigour 

by ee recruited ſtrength acquired from the inactivity of 
the laſt. 

CANDIA, the antient Crete, one of the largeſt and 
moſt celebrated iſlands in the Mediterranean, is fituated 
between the thirty-fourth degree forty minutes and the 
thirty-fifth degree forty minutes of north la itude, and be- 
tween the twenty-third degree fifty minutes and the twen- 
ty-ſeventh degree ſix minutes eaſt longitude from- Lon- 
don and being a long and narrow iſland, extending from 
eaſt to weſt, its greateſt length, from Cape Garabuſa to 
Cape Solomon, is about an hundred and ſixty miles; and 
its greateſt breadth, which is towards the middle, does not 
exceed forty- four miles; every where elſe it is much nar- 


rower. It lies ſouth-eaſt of the Morea, before the mouth 
of the Archipelago. 
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The people breathe a pure air; but the ſouth wind is 
282 and ſometimes ſuffocates thoſe who are ex- 

ed to it. 
ay © fk half the iſland is covered with rocky barren 
mountains, the moſt famous of which is Pſiloriti, the an- 
tient Ida, the higheſt in the iſtand. This is now one 
continued barren rock, and for the greateſt part of the 

, its ſummit is covered with ſnow. The only thing it 
produces is the tragacantha, famous for its gum, This 
mountain commands a view of both ſeas. 

This iſland has many ſprings and rivulets of excellent 
water, but no rivers proper for carrying boats. 

It has many valleys and plains remarkably fertile ; and 
though not half theſe are cultivated, the country not 
only abounds in wine, but alſo ſupplies ſtrangers with oil, 
wool, cheeſe, ſilk, honey, wax, and opium. Their wine 
and wheat are excellent ; their filk would be exceeding 

„ did they but know how to manage it; their honey 
is admirable, and ſmells of the thyme with which the 
whole _—_ abounds, The quince-tree was firit 
brought into Italy from the town of Cydonia, in this 
iſland, and was therefore called by the Romans the Cy- 
donian apple. 

In the iſland are abundance of cows, ſheep and ſwine, 
hares and rabbets. There is no want of poultry, and 
great plenty of pigeons, turtle doves, wood-cocks, red 
patridges, and wheat-ears. 

The antient poets make frequent mention of the hun- 


Hecatompolis ; but it had many more, an hundred and 
twenty occurring in antient writings ; and under the em- 
ror Valentinian I. above an hundred towns were over- 
rown and d by an earthquake. 

The iſland had originally its own kings; but the repub- 
lican form was afterwards introduced. It was firſt ſub- 
dued by the Romans, and continued ſubject to the Eaſtern 
emperors till the year 823, when it was conquered by the 
Saracens ; from whom it was recovered again in the year 
962. It was afterwards taken by the Genoeſe, who ceded 
it to Boniface, marquis of Mountferrat : and he, in 1204, 
ſold it to the Venetians. In 1644 the Turks made a de- 
ſcent, and, after a ſiege of twenty years, reduced the whole 
country, which, except a few forts, the Venetians were 
obliged to cede to them at the peace in 1669 ; and in 1715 
the Turks made themſelves maſters alſo-of the Venetian 
forts ; ſince which time the iſland has been entirely in 
their poſſeſſion. | 

The inhabitants are Greeks, who have an archbiſhop ; 
and Armenians, Turks and Jews. 

The city of Candia, the capital of the iſland, is ſeated 
about the middle of the northern coaſt. It ſtands on the 
middle of Heraclea, which, with great probability, is ſup- 
poſed to have been the ſame with Matium. The city at 
preſent is, however, little better than a deſert, except the 
market - place, and a few of the adjoining ſtreets, where 
the principal inhabitants reſide ; in the relt there is hard] 
any thing but rubbiſh, occaſioned by the laſt ſiege, which 
was one ef the moſt conſiderable that was undertaken in 
the laſt century. The harbour is alſo choaked up, ſo 
that no other veſſels but boats can enter it. There are 
computed to be in this city about eight hundred Greeks, 
who pay the capitation or poll tax, and their archbiſhop 
is the metropolitan of the whole iſland. 

The ſecond city in point of rank is CaNnEa, the antient 
Cydonia, which ſtands on the northern coaſt, and is ſaid 
to contain above fifteen hundred Turks, two thouſand 
Greeks, fifty Jews, and about a dozen French merchants, 
who have a conſul. It is the ſee of a Greek biſhop, ſuf- 
fragon to the archbiſhop of Candia. This town is pret- 
ty ſtrong, it having a good wall faced with ſtone, and 
defended by a deep ditch. The country about Canea is 
extremely Jeligheful, and the foreſts are diverſified with 
lofty olive-trees, pleaſant fields, vineyards, flower-gardens, 
and ſtreams ſhaded with myrtle and had | 
The third city in point of rank is that of ReTino, 
which ſtands on the northern coaſt of the iſland, twenty- 
{ix miles to the weſt of Candia. The city is encompaſſed 
by a mean wall, and is defended by a citadel, which ſtands 
on a ſteep rock that ſtretches out into the ſea, Their ſilk, 


wool, honey, wax, and oil, are preferred to all others. not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing here a partikular account of 


The water that ſupplies the town guſhes out of a narrow 
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at the foot 


| ſome places fo lo 
ſtooping. 
dred cities of this iſland, on which account it was called level, 


the ſea is here of ſuch 
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valley, about a mile to the ſouthward, and they have cut 
a channel to bring it to Retimo; but they loſe one half 
of it by the way, On the road leading to the valley is 
a handiome moſque, and in the court before it a han, or 
caravanſera, where . travellers, who arrive after the gates 
of the town are ſhut, or deſign to ſet out before they are 


opened, may lodge and eat gratis. 

The village of Gartina ſtands amidſt the ruins of a 
noble city, named Gortyna, about ſix miles diſtant from 
Mount Ida, at the foot of low hills, juſt at the entrance 
of the plain of Meſſaria, which is properly the 
of the iſland. Theſe ruins are an evident proof of the 
magnificence of that city, but it is impoſſible for a ſtran- 
ger accuſtomed to contemplation to behold them without 
concern. The people plow, ſow, and feed ſheep 
amidſt a prodigious quantity of marble, jaſper, and gra- 
nite, wrought with the moſt admirable art; and inſtead 
of the great men, who once cauſed theſe ſtately edifices 
to be erected, are only to be ſeen ſhepherds and huſband- 
men. 

One of the greateſt curioſities of this iſland is a cave 
called the labyrinth, which runs under a ſmall mountain 
7 4 Mount Ida, in a ö intricate mean- 
ders, without any appearance of regularity, and is gene- 
rally thought to be a work of — The — is, 
a natural aperture, ſeven or eight paces broad; but in 
there is no going in without 
: rugged and uneven, but the top. 
el, conſiſting of a lroffgontal layer of ſtones. The 
principal paſſage, in which chere is leſs danger of be- 
wildering one's ſelf than iy .tbe others, is about twelve 
hundred paces in —— d reaches to the end of the 
maze, where are two ſpacious chambers. The moſt dan- 
gerous part of the main walk is about thirty paces diſtant 
trom its mouth ; for if a perſon happens to take any other 
courſe, he is immediately loft, amidſt the innumerable 
—_— of this maze, and then it is no eaſy matter for 
him to nd his way out; on which account travellers al- 
ou provide themſelves with guides and torches. There 
is little appearance of this place having ever been a ſtone- 

uarry, and whether it was ever the famous labyrinth of 
rete, is far from being ſatisfactorily proved. 

To the northward of Candia is the iſland of SAanToR1- 

NI, that is Sant Erini, thus named from St. Irene being its 
patroneſs. This iſland, which was antiently called Ca- 
liſta, and afterwards Thera, is about thirty-fix miles 
round; and the coaſt is ſo craggy and rugged as to be al- 
moſt inacceſſible, and great part of the itfand is covered 
with pumice-ftone ; yer the inhabitants have, by their la- 
bour, rendered the iſland fſhitful, particularly in barley 
and wine, which is the colour of rheniſh, and cotton, 
which grows in great- plenty. 
CERI1Go, the antient Cythera, is an iſland which was in 
a particular manner conſecrated to Venus, and is ſituated 
between Candia and the Morea ; but being mountainous 
and rocky produces little corn, wine, or oil. 

ACROTERI is an iſland famous in natural. hiſtory ; it 
ſeems to be compoſed of pumice-ſtone, incruſted with a 
ſurface of fertile earth, and the ancients repreſent it as 
riſing in a violent earthquake oùt of the ſea, Four 
other iſtands near Santorini had the ſame origin, and yet 
N a depth, as to be unfathomable 
by any ſounding line. The firſt, which is in the har- 
bour of Apanormia, à port of Santorini, was antiently 
called Hiera; but is now named Megali Cammeni, that 
is, The Great Burnt iſtand : it roſe out of the ſea after 2 
violent earthquake in the nine hundred and fixth year 
before the birth of Chriſt; and in the beginning of the 
eighth century, a new iſland ſuddenly appeared with a 
terrible exploſion, and adhered to the iſland of Hiera, 
which by this means became conſiderably enlarged. The 
ſecond iſland, which lies a little without the harbour, was 
antiently called Theraſia; but now from its whiteneſs 
is named 1 * and ſprung from the ſea in the fir 
century, In 1573, a ſudden fire burſting out of the 
ſea, ſoon produced a new iſland, to which was given 
the name of Micri Cammeni, or Small Burnt and, 
Another iſland aroſe in the years 'g707 and 1708, be- 
tween this iſland and great Cammeni. The reader will 
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this extraordinary phenomenon; for no circumſtance 
can be more worthy of being preſerved in a ſyſtem of 
geography, than the birth of an iſland. 

Ou the twenty-third of May 1707, after an earth- 
quake that happened the night before, the laſt mentioned 
illaad was diſcovered early in the morning by ſome 
ſeamen, who, taking it for a wreck, rowed immediately 
towards it; but, fiuding rocks and earth inſtead of the 
remains of a thip, hafted back and ſpread the news of 
what they had ſeen in Santorini. How great ſoever the 
apprehenſions of the inhabitants were at the firſt light, 
their ſurprize ſoon abated, and in a few days, ſeeing no 
appearance of fire or {moke, ſome of them ventured to 
land on the new iſland. Their curioſity led them from 
rock to rock, where they found a kind of white ſtone 
that cut like bread, which it nearly reſembled in its 
form, colour, and conſiſtence. They alſo found many 
oyſters ſticking to the rocks; but while they were em 
ployed in gathering them, the iſland moved and ſhook 
under their feet, upon which they ran with precipitation 
to their boats. With theſe motions and tremblings the 
iſland increaſed, not only in height but in length and 
breadth ; yet ſometimes while it was raiſed and extended 
on one ſide, it ſunk and diminiſhed on the other. Our 
author obſerved a rock to riſe out of the ſea, forty or fitty 
paces from the iſland, which, having continued four days, 
ſunk and appeared no more; but ſeveral others appeared 
and diſappeared alternately, till ar laſt they remained 
fixed and unmoved. In the mean time th- colour of the 
ſurrounding ſea was changed : at firſt it was of a light 
green, then reddiſh, and afterwards of a pale yellow, 
accompanied with a noiſome ſtench, which fpread itſelt 
over part of Santorini, 

On the ſixteenth of July the ſmoke firſt appeared, 
not iade-d from the iſland, but from a ridge of black 
ſtones which ſuddenly roſe about ſixty paces from it, 
where the depth of the fea was unfathomable. Thus 
there were two ſeparate iſlands, o called the White, 
and the other the Black Iſland, irom their different ap- 
pearance. This thick {moke was of a whitiſh colour, 
like that of a lime-kiln, and was carried by the wind to 
Santorini, where it penetrated the houſes of the inhabi- 
ants. 

la the night between the nineteenth and twentieth of 
July flames began to iſſue with the ſmoke, to the great 
terror of the inhabitants of Santorini, eſpecially thoſe 
of the caſtle of Scaro, who were not above a mile and 
a half diſtant from the burning iſland, which now in- 
creaſed very faſt, large rocks daily ſpringing up, which 
ſometimes added to its length, and ſometimes to its 
breadth. The ſmoke alſo increaſed, and there being 
no wind, it aſcended ſo high as to be ſeen at Candia 
and other diſtant iſlands. During the night it reſembled 
a column of fire fifteen or twenty feet high, and the 
ſea was then covered with a ſcurf or froth, in ſome 
places reddiſh, and in others yellowiſh, from whence 
proceeded ſuch a ſtench, that the inhabitants throughout 
the whole iſland of Santorini burnt perfumes in their 
houſes, and made fires in the ſtreets, to prevent infec- 
tion. This indeed did not laſt above a day or two, for 
a ſtrong gale of wind diſperſed the ſroth; but drove the 
ſmoke upon the vineyards of Santorini, by which the 
grapes in one night were parched up and deſtroycd. This 
{ſmoke alſo cauſed violent head-achs, attended. with 

retchings. 

On the thirty-firſt of July, the ſea ſmoked and bub- 
bled in two different places near the iſland, where the 
water formed a perfect circle, and looked like oil when 
ready to boil. This continued above a month, during 
which many fiſh were found dead on the ſhore of San- 
torini, The following night was heard a dull hollow 
noiſe, like the diſtant report of ſeveral cannon, which 
was inſtantly followed by flames of fire, ſhooting up to 
a great height in the air, where they ſuddenly diſappear- 
ed. The next day the ſame hollow ſound was ſeveral 
times heard, and ſucceeded by a blackiſh ſmoke, which, 
notwithſtanding there being a pretty freſh gale, roſe up 
in the form of a column to a prodigious height, and 
— probably in the night have appeared as if on 
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reſembled that of large ſtones thrown all together into x 
deep well. This noiſe, having laſted ſome days, was 
ſucceeded by another much louder, ſo nearly reſembling 


thunder, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from three of four 


real claps, that happened at the ſame time. 


On the twenty-firſt, the fire and ſmoke very conkideb- | 


ably diminiſhed ; but the next morning they broke out 
with greater fury than before. The r red md 
very thick, and the heat was ſo Intenſe, that all round 
the iſland the ſea ſmoked and bubbled in a ſurpriſing 
manner. At night, our author viewing with a teleſcope 
a large furnace upon the higheſt part of the iſland 
diicovered ſixty ſmaller openings or funnels, all | 
a very bright flame, and he imagined there might be us 
many more on the other ſide of the great volcano. . On 
the twenty-third of Auguſt in the morning; the ifland 
was much higher than the Jay before, and its breadth 
was increaſed by a chain of rocks ſprung up in the 
night almoſt fifty feet above the water. 1 he ſea was 
allo again covered with reddiſh froth, which always 
appeared when the ifland received any conſiderable addi- 
tions, and occaſioned an intolerable ſtench, till it was 


diſperſed by the wind and the motion of the waves. 


On the fifth of September, the fire opened another vent 
at the extremity of the Black Iſland, from whence it 
iſſued tor ſeveral days, during which but little roſe from 
the large furnace: and from this new paſſage the aſtoniſh- 
ed ſpectators beheld the fire dart up three ſeveral times to 
a vaſt height, reſembling fo many prodigious ſky rockers 
ot a glowing lively red. The following night the ſub- 
terraueous fire made a terrible noiſe, and immediately 
atter a thouſand ſheaves of fire flew up into the air, 
where, breaking and diſperſing, they fell like a ſhower 
of ſtars upon the ifland, which appeared all in a blaze, 
preſenting to the amazed ſpectators at once a moſt 
dreadful and beautiful illumination. To theſe natural 
tire-works ſucceeded a kind of meteor, which, for ſome 
time, hung over the caſtle of Scaro, which is ſeated on 
a high rock in the iſland of Santorini, a meteor not un- 
like a fiery ſword, and which ſerved to increaſe the con- 
{ternation of the inhabitants, 

On the ninth of September the White and Black Iſlands 
united, after which the weſtern end of the iſland daily 
increaſed. There were now only four openings that 
emitted flames, which iſſued forth with great impetuoſity, 
ſometimes attended with a noiſe like that of a large organ 
pipe, and ſometimes like the howling of wild beaſts. On 
the twelfth the ſubterraneous noiſe became much aug- 
mented, having never been fo frequent nor ſo dreadful 
as on that and the following day. The burſts of this 
ſubterranean thunder, like a general diſcharge of the ar- 
tillery of an army, were repeated ten or twelve times 
within twenty-four hours, and immediately after each 
clap the large furnace threw up huge red-hot ſtones; 
which fell into the ſea at a great diſtance. Theſe claps 
were always followed by a thick ſmoke, which ſpread 
clouds of aſhes over the fea and the neighbouring iſlands. 

On the eighteenth of September an earthquake was 
felt at Santorini, but did no great damage, though ir 
conſiderably enlarged the burning iſland, and in ſeveral 
new places gave vent to the fire and ſmoke. The claps 
were alſo more terrible than ever, and in the midſt of a 
thick ſmoke that appeared like a mountain, were ſeen 
and heard large pieces of rock thrown up with as much 
noiſe and force as balls from the mouth of a cannon, 
which afterwards fell upon the iſland, or into the fea. 
One of the ſmall neighbouring iſlands was ſeveral times 
covered with theſe fiery ſtones, which, being thinly 
cruſted over with ſulphur, gave a bright light, and con- 
tinued burning til] that was conſumed. 

On the twenty-firſt, after a dreadful clap of ſubterra- 
neous thunder, very great lightnings enſued ; and, at the 
ſame inſtant, the new iſland was fo violently ſhaken, that 
part of the great furnace came tumbling down, and huge 
burning rocks were thrown to the diſtance of two miles 
and upwards, This ſeemed to be the laſt effort of the 
volcano, and to have exhauſted the combuſtible matter, 
as all was quiet for ſeveral days after. But on the twenty- 
fifth the fire broke out again with ſtill greater fury, and 
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among the claps was one fo terrible, that the churches 
of Santorini were ſoon filled with crowds of people, ex- 
petting every moment would be their laſt ; and the caſtle 
and town of Scaro ſuffered ſuch a ſhock, that the doors 
and the windows of the houſes flew open. The volcano 
continued to rage during the remaining part of the year ; 
and in the month of January 1708, the large furnace, 
without one day's intermiſſion, throwed out ſtones and 
flames, at leaſt once or twice, but oftener five or fix times 
a day. | 

on the tenth of February, in the morning, a pretty 
ſtrong earthquake was felt at Santorini, which the inha- 
bitants conſidered as a prelude to greater commotions in 
the burning iſland : nor were they deceived ; for ſoon 
after the fire and ſmoke iſſued in prodigious quantities, 
the claps like thunder were redoubled, and nothing ap- 
peared but objects of horror and confuſiom; rocks of an 
amazing ſize were raiſed up to a great height above the 
water, and the ſea raged and boiled to fuch a degree, that 
it occaſioned a general conſternation. The ſubterrane- 
ous bellowings were heard without intermiſſion, and 
ſometimes in leſs than a quarter of an hour there were 
ſix or ſeven irruptions from the large furnace. The noiſe 
of the repeated claps, the quantity of huge ſtones that 
flew about on every ſide, the houſes tottering to their 
very foundations, and the fire, which now appeared in 
open day, furpaſſed all that had hitherto happened, and 
formed a ſcene aſtoniſhing beyond deſcription. 

The fifteenth of Aprii was rendered remarkable by 
the number and violence of the bellowings and irrup- 
tions, by one of which near a hundred large ſtones were 
thrown up all together into the air, and fell again into 
the ſea at about two miles diſtance, From this time to 
the twenty-third of May, which might be called the an- 
niverſary of the birth of the new iſland, things continued 
much in the ſame ſtate ; but afterwards the fire and 
ſmoke by degrees ſubſided, and the ſubterraneous thun- 
ders became leſs terrible. 

On the fifteenth of July our author, accompanied by 
the Romiſh biſhop of Santorini, and ſome other eccle- 
ſiaſties, hired a boat to take a near view of the iſland. 
They made directly towards it on that ſide where the ſea 
did not bubble, but where it ſmoked very much. Being 
got into this vapour, they felt a cloſe ſuffocating heat, 
and found the water very hot; upon which they directed 
their courſe towards a part of the iſland at the fartheſt 
diſtance from the large furnace. The fires, which till 
continued to burn, and the boiling of the fea, obliged 
them to take a great compaſs ; and yet they felt the air 
about them very hot and ſultry. Having encompaſſed 
the iſland, and ſurveyed it carefully from an adjacent one, 
they judged it to be two hundred feet above the ſea, 
about a mile broad, and five miles in circumference ; but 
not being thoroughly fatisfied, they reſolved to attempt 
to land, and accordingly rowed towards that part of the 
iſland where they perceived neither fire nor ſmoke ; but 
when they had got within a hundred yards of it, the great 
furnace diſcharged itſelf with its uſual fury, and the 
wind blew upon them a thick ſmoke and a ſhower of 
aſhes, which obliged them to quit their deſign. Having 
retired a little, they let downa plummet, with a line nine- 
ty-five fathoms long; but it was too ſhort to reach the 
bottom. On their return to Santorini, they obſerved 
that the heat of the water had melted moſt of the pitch 
from their boat, which was therefore grown very leaky. 

From this time till the fifteenth of Auguſt, when our 
author left Santorini, the fire, ſmoke, and noiſe conti- 
nued pretty moderate ; and, by the accounts he received 
from thence for ſeveral years after, it appears that the 
iſland Mill increaſed, but that the fire and ſubterraneous 
noiſe were much abated ; and as the travellers, who have 
ſince viſited the Levant, give no account of its burning, 
it has doubtleſs long ſince ceaſed. 

Strange as this account may appear, it is allowed to be 
unqueſtionably true; and indeed theſe are not the only 
inſtances in which iſlands have been known to riſe from 
the bottom of the ſea, of which we have a recent in- 
ſtance related in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of an 
iſland near the Azores thus raiſed by ſubterraneous fires, 
in the year 1720. 
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TRCT..XV. 


Of the INlands in the Sea anciently called the Ionian. 


LL theſe iſlands lie on the weſtern coaſt of Turky 
in Europe, and therefore properly deſerve a place 
here. Theſe are, 

Le Sapienze, antiently the Sphagia iſlands, which are 
three ſmall iflands lying near the coaſt of the Morea. 
The largeſt was formerly called Sphacteria, and was fa- 
mous in ancient hiſtory for the victory obtained there by 
the Athenians over the Lacedemonians. The adjacent 
ſea is called the Sea of Sapienza, or of Wiſdom, becauſe 
the pilots are obliged to make uſe of a greit deal of wiſ- 
dom and caution in getting through the rapid and dans 
gerous currents near this iſland. The ſecond itland is 
only ſeparated from the {i:{t by a channel, which does 
not exceed two or three miles over: this is cilled Fuſs 
chella, or Catretra, by maiiners; and the third, which 
lies to the eaſt of the former, is named San Venarica. 

Strivali, the ancient Plo æ, or the Fo ig Hinds, are 
two [mall iſlands, the largeſt of which is not above two 
leagues and a half in compuſs; but they have good 
ſprings of water, and the foil is very fruitful. Ine in- 
habitants, however, never marry, for hey are ſaid to 
have no women amongſt them, aud -nly conſiſt of three 
or fourſcore Greek monks, whoſe convent is built in 
the form of a fortreſs, and is well provided with cannon, 
in order to keep off the corlairs, 

The following iſlands belong to the Venetians : 

Zante, the ancient Zacynthus, is ſitua ed near the 
ſtreight of the gulph which runs betwern the Morea and 
Livadia, already deſcribed, in thirty- ſeven degrees fifty» 
ſeven minutes latitude, and is ſuppoſed 19 be about 
twenty-four miles in length, twelve in breadth, and 
fifty in compaſs. The country is pleaſant, and fertile in 
corn, wine, oil, and all kinds of excellent fruit; eſpecially 
the fineſt muſcadine grapes, and currants of the ſort 
brought to England, The melons of this iſland are in par- 
ticular requeſt, as are alſo their peaches, which are of a 
prodigious fize, ſome weighing between eight and ten 
ounces, and are of an exquiſite taſte and flavour. On the 
ſouth and welt ſide of the iſland is a large chain of moun- 
tains, with a mountain alſo towards the ealt, and an- 
other at the north; ſo that it is in a manner ſurrounded 
by them. In the centre is a delightful plain, and near 
Chieri, a ſea-port, is a reſinous ſpring. This iſland con- 
tains many towns and villages, and the Greeks, who con- 
ſtitute the majority of its inhabitants, have a biſhop, and 
above forty churches, beſides convents. Another part 
of the inhabitants are Roman catholics, who have a biſhop 
and three convents. The remainder of the inhabitants 
are Jews. The city of Zante is large and populous : it 
ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the iflind, and has a commo- 
dious and ſafe port to thoſe who are acquainted with its 
entrance ; but has no walls, and is only defended by a 
ſtrong fortreſs, which is erected upon an eminence, and 
is well defended with cannon. The houſcs of the city 
are built with large ſquare ſtones, but are very low, on 
account of the frequent earthquakes, which generally 
happen in the ſpring, when it is ſaid, that they ſeldom 
fail of feeling one or two, if not more, in a week. In 
the rock, on which the city is built, are abundance of 
fine ſprings of ſweet water. The city is governed by a 
proveditor and two counſellors, who reſide there; and 
both the Engliſh and Dutch have a factory and conſul, 
with a number of merchants and factors for the ſtaple 
commodities of this place, which is chicfly raiſins and 
currants ; but the Engliſh are eſteemed the greateſt pro- 
moters of this trade, as they conſume more of the latter 
than perhaps half Europe beſides. 

Cephalonia, anciently called Cephalenia and Samos, is 
ſituated in the thirty - eighth degree of latitude, and is a 
conſiderable iſland, extremely fertile, and producing cur- 
rants, oil, red wine, muſcadine grapes, citrons, oranges, 
pomegranates, and grain. Moſt of the trees bear twice 
a year, that is, in April and November ; but the fruit of 
the laſt mouth is ſmaller than the other. It had formerly 
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four conſiderable towns ; but has now only ſome large 
villages, with a city of its own name, defended by a for- 
treſs, ſeated upon a hill, about ſix miles diſtant from 
Argoſtoli, the principal port of the iſland. This port is 

rge, and 
7 ſecure, the anchors not ſticking faſt. At the en- 
trance is a large village, where molt of the merchants 
reſide. The iſland is chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who 
pay a tribute to the Venetians, who have here a provedi- 
tor and two counſellors. 

The next iſland is Val di Compare, the name given to 
the iſland of Ithaca, famous for being the country of 
Ulyſſes. 

— Maura, anciently called Neritis, and ſince Leu- 
cas, was in former ages a peninſula connected with the 
continent of Acarnania; but the Carthaginians, or, ac- 
cording to others, the Corinthians, ſevered it; ſo that 
there is at preſent a channel about fifty paces broad be- 
tween the iſland and the continent. In this iſland were 
formeriy three conſiderable towns, with a moſt magni- 
ficent temple of Venus. The beſt harbours are Santa 
Maura, Demata, and Englimeno. This iſland enjoys 
an uncommon plenty of cora, wine, oil, almonds, 
pomegranates, citrons, and other fruits, with fine paſ- 
tures. The inhabitants are Greeks, ſubjected to a bi- 
ſhop. The town of Santa Maura, which gives name to 
the iſland, contains about five or fix thouſand inhabi- 
rants ; and being lituated in the water, and defended by 
walls and towers, is ſo fortified, that there is no conve- 
nient approach to it, either by land or water. Beyond 
its works in a moraſs are two well inhabited iſlands, or 
ſuburbs. The cluſter of little iſlands between this and 
the continent have a communication with each other by 
bridges. In 1473 the Turks diſpoſſeſſed the Grecian em- 

ror of the town and iſland. In 1502 the Venetians 
made themſelves maſters of it; but afterwards ſur- 
rendered it again to the Turks; and in 1684 recovered 
it from them. In 1715 the town and iſland fell a ſecond 
time into the hands of the Turks ; but the following year 
the Venetians drove them out, and have ever ſince kept a 
proveditor there. 

Corfu, anciently Phæacia, and afterwards Corcyra, 
takes its preſent name from the ancient caſtle of Corypho, 
which ſtands on a mountain, and is ſo called from the 
Greek word xopu@n, a hill. It is ſeventy Italian miles 
in length, and, from Cape Barbaro to Cape Balacrum, 
thirty broad; but in moſt other places ſcarce twelve. 
It was famous in former ages for the beautiful gardens of 
king Alcinous. Its ſouthern parts are barren, moun- 
tainous, and deſtitute of water; but the northern coaſt 
is very fertile in all kinds of delicious fruits, excellent 
wine, grain, olives, &c. It has but two cities, Corfu, 
the capital, and Caſſopo, the Caſſiope of the ancients, 
But, beſides theſe cities, it is ſaid to have about a hun- 
dred villages. The city of Corfu is very ſtrong, and con- 
ſtantly keeps between fifteen and twenty gallies, beſides 
other veſſels, for its defence. It has beſides two for- 
treſſes, the oldeſt of which is ſituated on a ſteep craggy 
rock, and ſurrounded below with good ſtrong baſtions ; 
the other, though not ſo advantageouſly ſituated, has 
been fortified at an immenſe expence, and the city is now 
one of the ſtrongeſt places on all theſe coaſts : it is go- 
verned by a bailio, proveditor, capitano, and caſtellano, 
who are all noble Venetians ; as is alſo its archbiſhop, 
who is primate and metropolitan of all theſe iſlands. The 
cathedral is a fine building, as is alſo that which belongs 
to the Greeks, both of which are adorned with paintings 
and other expenſive ornaments. There are abundance 
of other handſome churches and ſtructures, both here 
and in rd} pram of the iſland : here is alſo an academy 
of the li arts and ſciences. The iſland is divided 
| Into four parts, called balias or governments, under a 
balio. To the eaſtward is the government of Alefchimo, 
which contains twenty-eight villages, and twenty thou- 
ſand people. In the middle part is the government of 
Mezzo, which contains no leſs than twenty-five thou- 
ſand people. In this part is ſituated Corfu, the capital, 
and thirty towns. Agiru, the weſtern part, comprehends 
twenty villages, and about eight thouſand inhabitants; 
but the only remarkable place in it is the caſtle of St. 


well ſheltered on all ſides; but the bottom is 
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27 
Angelo. Oros, the north part, contains twenty-five 


towns, and about eighteen thouſand people. 


SECT. XVt. 
Of ALBANIA or ARNAUT, and TURKISH DALMATIA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Perſons * 
and Manners of the Natives ; with an Account of the 


principal Towns. 
T HIS country, which comprehends the old Grecian 

Illyricum and Epirus, lies between Macedonia oa 
the eaſt, and the gulph of Venice and the Ionian Sea on 
the welt, having on the north-eaſt and north a chain of 
mountains called Monte Negro, or the Black Mountains, 
which divide it partly from Macedonia, and partly from 
Servia and Dalmatia, and 'on the ſouth is bounded by 
Livadia. It extends from thirty-nine degrees to forty- 
three degrees thirty minutes north latitude. Its greateſt 


length from north to ſouth is about two hundred and 


ninety miles, and its breadth from eaſt to weſt ninety-ſix, 
The foil is fruitful, but more ſo towards the north 
than towards the ſouth, and produces flax, cotton, and 


excellent wine; as alſo wax, and ſalt dug out of the 
mountains. 


The chief rivers of Albania are the Bojana ; the Drino 
Nigro ; the Argenta ; the Siomini, anciently called Pa- 
niaſus ; the Chrevaſta, the ancient Apſus; the Pollonia, 
the ancient Laous ; and the Delichi, the ancient Acheron, 
frequently mentioned by the poets. 

The Albanians are generally tall, ſtrong, and highly 
eſteemed by the Turks on account of their valour. They 
are ſubject to the grand ſeiguior, and have often diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the wars ia Hungary. They 
are more on horſeback than on foot, and 
their horſes are extremely ſwift. This was the country 
of the famous prince George Caſtriot, generally known 
by the name of Scanderbeg, who, with a ſmall army, 
oppoſed for many years all the power of Turky, and 
gained twenty-two battles. At his death he left his 
country to the Venetians; but they were unable to maic- 
tain the inland part of it, which was ſoon reduced by 


Mahomet II. and his ſucceſſors have held the whole 
country ever ſince. 


The inhabitants make tapeſtry, which they export; 
but though they have ſcarce any notion of learning, they 
are very ſkilful in laying aqueducts, and without any 
mathematical inſtruments meaſure heights and diſtances 
with all the exactneſs of a geometrician. Thoſe of 
part of the country are Roman catholics, and moſt of 
the reſt follow the doctrines of the Greek church. 

The principal towns of Albania are, 

Scutari, called by the Turks Iſcodar, a large town 
near a lake of the ſame name, is well fortified, and de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a hill: it enjoys a 
great trade, is the reſidence of a beglerbeg, and an arch- 
biſhop ; and was formerly the ſeat of the kings of Illy- 
ricum. In the years 1474 and 1478 it was in vain be- 
ſieged by the Turks ; but the Venetians ſurrendered it to 
them in 1479. 

Dulcigno or Dolcigno, the ancient Ulcinium, is 
ſeated on the gulph of Venice, twenty miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Scutari : it has a good harbour, and a 
ſtrong caſtle ; it contains ſeven or eight thouſand people, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade. 

Aleſſio, the ancient Lyſſus, is ſituated near the river 
Drino, two miles above its mouth, and ſixteen to the 
ſouth of Scutari. It ſtands on a ſteep coaſt, and is de- 
fended by a ſtrong caſtle. Ir is by ſome eſteemed the 
capital of Albania, and is particularly famous for being 
the place where Scanderbeg died, and was buried in the 
year 1467. It is ſaid the Turks have ſuch veneration 
for him, on account of his valour, that they carry away 
pieces of his tomb for relics, aud eſteem them as a charm 
to animate their courage in battle. 

Durazzo, the ancient Epidamnus, and the Dyrrachium 
of the Romans, is a ſmall ſea- port on the peninſula in 
the gulph of Venice, thirty-five miles to the ſouth af 


— It has a pretty good harbour and caſtle. | 
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La Valona, the ancient Aulon, ſtands on a bay at 
the mouth of the gulph of Venice, and was ancient!) 
fortified, It has a ſpacious, but not very ſecure har- 
bour. 

Chimera is ſeated on the coaſt of the Ionian ſea, 
on the banks of a little river, and has a good harbour. 
It is famous for its warm baths ; but is at preſent only 
a mean place. It is, however, the capital of a ſmall 
country of the ſame name, the inhabitants of which are 
ſtiled Chimarioti, and are deſcended from the ancient 
Macedonians. Beſidcs their capital, they have a few in- 
conſiderable towns on the ſea-coaſt ; but the mountains 
of Chimera are ſo high, and of ſuch difficult acceſs, 
that they ſerve them inltead of fortreſſes; and the pevple 
truſt ſo much to this advantage, that, according to Mr. 
Wheeler, they refuſe paying tribute to the Turks. 

Larta, a large and weil-peopled town on a bay of th: 
fame name, containing ſeven or eight thouſand inhahi- 
rants, above half of which are Greeks, and the reſt 
Turks. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a very 
large cathedral; ſupported by above two hundred marb!. 
pillars, and ſai to have as many doors and windows as 
there are days ia the year. 


Turkiſh Dalmatia extends from Albania, through de 
country of Herzegowina, to Boſnia. A ſmall þ c' 
this country is, at its moſt ſouthern extremity, bo. de 
on the welt by the gulph of Venice; but firlt extenging 
eaſt, through Venetian Dalmatia, then turns to the noi th- 
eaſt, on ihe back of the territories of Raguſa and Ve- 
nice. Thus it is bounded on the ſouth by a part 
of Venetian Dalmatia and Albania, on the nor h- eaſt by 
Boſnia, and on the weſt by Venetian Dalmatia, Raguſa, 
and the Adriaiic Sea, or Gulph of Venice, extending 
about one hundred ud forty miles from north to ſouth; 
but no more chan orty- ive miles from eaſt to weſt. The 
ſoil is in ſome parts mountainous ; but is otherwile very 
fruitful in corn, wine, oil, honey, and wax. 

Its principal towns are, 

Great and Little Mclanto, two ſea - ports; but of ſmall 
importance. 

Scardona, in the Sclavonian language Skardin, is 
ſituated on the river Kirka, ſurrounded with walls, and 
defended by two ſmall forts. It was anciently a conſi- 
derable town. In the year 1120, the biſhopric was re- 
moved hither from Jaden. In 13 52, it fell into the 
hands of the Venetians ; but the Turks wreſted it from 
them, after which they were ſeveral times driven out; 
but as often recovered it. 

Clinowo, or Kliuno, is a well-built town, on a riſing 
ground, which the Turks in time of war have generally 
made their rendezvous, and the depoſitory of their ma- 
gazines of proviſions and military ftores. 

Maſter, an open town on Viſera, over which is {till to 
be ſeen an old Roman bridge of ſtone. 

Herzegowina, or Arcegovina, a ſpacious and well for- 
tified town, in which the Turkiſh beglerbeg reſides. 

Popocco, a ſmall diſtrict, difficult of acceſs on ac- 
count of its ſituation between two long mountains ; but 
remarkably fruitful in corn, wine, and excellent fruits, 
though the lands are generally over-flowed in autumn. 
The inhabitants of this diſtrift, in the year 1694, put 
themſelves under the protection of Venice. 


SECT. XXVIL 


Of TuRXI$SHILLYRICUM, ancludingBosNIA and SERVIA. 


Their Situation, Extent, and Produce. Of the Inhabitants, 
their Language, Religion, and Learning. With an Ac- 
count of the principal Places in theſe Provigces ; and a 
particular Deſcription of Belgrade. 


HIS country extends from Sclavonia to Romania 

and Bulgaria, between Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
the Danube. It has ſeveral mountains, among which 
the Argentorato is particularly remarkable. Its navigable 
rivers are the Danube, which conſtitutes the northern 
boundary of Servia, the Morau, the Ibar, the Drino, the 
Boſna, the Verbas, and the Save. 
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The country is proper both for grazing and agriculture; 
producing grain, wine, and provender tor every kind of 
cattle ; and the mountains, particularly thoſe of Boſnia, 


contain ſilver. 


The inhabitants are of Sclavonic extraction, and from 
the middle ages have been divided into Servians, Boſ- 
nians, and Ratzians, or Raſcians; though without any 
remarkable difference in their ſpeech and manners. 
They ſpeak the Sclavonian language, which nearly re- 
iembles that of the Ruſſian. As to their religion, they 
are of the Greek church; but Mahometaniſm has gained 
conſiderable grouud among them, which is doubtleſs 
owing to their being almoſt abſolute ſtrangers to learning. 
Their letters for writing are the Ciruli, which are alſo 
uſed by the Ruſſians. 

Both Boſaia and Servia were anciently united to Hun- 
gary, by what was then called a perpetual compact. The 
tor ner was governed by a ban, and the latter by a deſpota, 
or prince; but now both form a province of the Turkiſh 
empire, which appoints beglerbegs and ſangiacs over 
them. 

Boſr:ia, alſo called Rama, derives both theſe names 
rom the rivers Boſna and Rama, or perhaps the former 
from the nation of the BoTeni. This country is bounded 
oa the north by the river dave, which ſeparates it from 
Sclavoniaz to the eaſtward by the Drino, that divides 
it trom Servia z on the ſouth by a chain of mountains 
nat ſeparates it fron Dalmatia ; and to the weſtward by 
the river Verbas, which divides it from Croatia. It is 
forty Turkiſh miles in length, fifreen in breadth, and 
eonſiſts of three {angiacſhips, in which are ſeveral towns, 
of which little more is known than their names. 

Servia is ſo called from the Serbii, and is fixty Turkiſh 
miles in breadth, and thirty in length. Ar the treaty 
of Paſſarowitz, concluded in the year 1718, the greateſt 
part of it was ceded to the Romin empire ; but at the 
peace of Belgrade, in 1739, the Imperialiſts were ob- 
liged to reſture it to the Ottoman Porte. It was anci- 
eutly divided into Proper dervia and Raſcia; and to the 
foruer, which is in the upper part towards the Danube, 
delongs the bannat of Maſovia. This province at pre- 
ſent conſiſts of four ſangiacſhips. 

The fangiacſhip of Belgrade lies between the rivers 
Drino, Save, and the Danube, and contains no other 
place worthy of notice but its capital of the ſame name. 

The city of Belgrade, the ancient Alba Gracorum, is 
a celebrated and important fortreſs, ſituated at the con- 
flux of the Save and the Danube, two hundred and fifty 
miles from Vienna, and four hundred and fifty- five from 
Conſtantinople, in longitude twenty-one degrees eaſt of 
London, and ia latitude forty-five degrees ten minutes. 
It was formerly accounted the barrier and key of Hun- 
gary, to which it was firſt annexed by the empcror Sigiſ- 
mund. In the year 1440, 1456, and 1494, it was in 
vain beſieged by the Turks; but in 1521 they took and 
kept it in their poſſeſſiion till the year 1688, when the 
Hungarians recovered it. In 1690, it fell again ander 
the Turkiſh yoke, from whence it was unſucceſsfully 
attempted to be wreſted in 1693 ; but in 1717 accom- 
pliſhed. The Hungarians were, however, again obliged 
to evacuate it in 1739, though not till they had demo- 
liſhed all its outworks, leaving nothing ſtanding but 
the old walls, and fome fortifications inſeparable from 
them. 

This city is, however, ſtill large, ſtrong, and popn- 
lous, and enjoys a conſiderable trade. It is built on a hill 
after the ancient manner, and encompaſſed by a double 
wall, flanked with a prodigious number of towers. The 
only place not defended by either of the above rivers is 
fortified with a caſtle, built with ſquare ſtones, ſituated 
on a riſing ground. The ſuburbs are very extenſive, and 
much reſorted to by Turkiſh, Jewiſh, Greek, Hun- 
garian, and Sclavonian merchants. The city is extreme- 
ly well ſeated for commerce; for, beſides the Danube 
and the Save, which waſh its walls, it is but a ſmall 
diſtance from the place where the Tibiſcas falls into 
the Danube ; nor is it far from the Morawa to the eaſt, 
and the Drowa towards the weſt ; and as the Danube 
falls into the Black Sea, this city may eaſily carry on a 
conſiderable trade with the moſt diſtant countries; ac- 
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being traded to by the Raguſans, by the merchants of 


Vienna, who have factories here, by the Armenians, and 


the Jews, who are very numerous in this city. 

he ſecond ſangiacſhip is that of Cemender, among 
the remarkable places of which is, 

Tachtali, a dangerous part of the Danube, where the 
water, after falling from a rocky precipice, forms a 
whirlpool. This is occaſioned by the nature of the two 
ſhores, a high rock on the Servian ſide projecting a great 
way into the ſtream, which ruſhing againſt it with great 
impetuoſity, recoils as it were againſt the oppolite rocks 
on the ſhore of Walachia ; ſo that a veſſel miſſing the 
right channel is in great danger of being overſet. Be- 
yond this place the Danube, (lackening its courſe, ex- 
pands itſelf into a wide curve. At a ſmall diſtance far- 
ther lies Demikarpi, or the Iron Gate, commonly called 
Cataractæ Danubii, which is likewiſe the name of the 
neighbouring country, where the Danube enters a 
ſtreight between mountains, and purſues its courſe over 
a rocky bottom. The waves and agitations cauſed by 
the frequent obſtructions of the ſtream, which is here 
very rapid, toſs a ſhip with ſuch violence, that unleſs 
the ſteerſman be very expert, and well acquainted with 
the place, the veſſel is in great danger, eſpecially in 
going upwards, which can only be done by the help of 
ſails. In 1737, the Imperialiſts were obliged to fin 
their ſhips here for want of wind to waft them againſt 
the ſtrexm. In this narrow paſs the houſes ſtand within 
a paliſadoe, and are ſaid to have becn formerly barrica- 
doed with an iron chain, which firſt gave riſe to the ap- 
pellation of the Iron Gate. 

The next town we ſhall mention is Fetiſlan, called in 
the Raſcian tongue Kladowo, a conſiderable town on the 
Danube, within a little of which terminates the chain 
of mountains, and the Danube runs between two plains. 

The ſangiacſhip of Kratowo contains the following 


places : 


Niſſa, once the capital of Servia, is ſituated in à fine 
plain, on the river Niſſava, in a very good air, and a 
moſt fruitful ſoil. There are here ſeveral fine moſques, 
two public baths, and ſeveral fountains. The town 
is fortitied with a wall and rampart; but in 1737, it 
was taken by the Hungarians, who loſt it the year fol- 
lowing. The lady Wortley Montague, in a letter to 
queen Caroline, when ſhe was princeſs of Wales, gives 
a dreadful account of all that part of Servia through 
which ſhe paſſed ; and obſerves that the deſarts of Servia 
are almoſt overgrown with wood, though a country na- 
turally fertile. The inhabitants are induſtrious ; but 


the oppreſſion felt by the peaſants is ſo great, that they 


are forced to abandon their houſes, and neglect their 
tillage ; all they have falling a prey to the Janizaries, 
whenever they pleaſe to ſcize upon it. Mr. Wortley 
had a guard of five hundred of them, and ſhe was al- 


| moſt every day in tears at beholding their inſolence in 


the poor villages through which ſhe paſſed. On ſpeaking 
of the fertility of the ſoil at Niſſa, ſhe ſays, I was cer- 
*« tainly aſſured, that the quantity of wine laſt vintage 
Vas fo prodigious, that they were forced to dig holes 
< in the earth to put it in, not having veſſels enough in 
the town to hold it. The happineſs of this plenty is 
& ſcarce perceived by the oppreſſed people. I ſaw here 
* a new occaſion for my compaſſion : the wretches that 
had provided twenty waggons for our baggage from 
«« Belgrade hither, for certain hire, being all ſent back 
«« without payment, ſome of their horſes lamed, and 
« others killed, without any ſatisfaction made for them; 
** the poor fellows came round the houſe weeping and 
* tearing their hair and beards in a moſt pitiful manner, 
«© without getting any thing but drubs from the inſolent 
* ſoldiers. I cannot expreſs how much I was moved at 
this ſcene. I would have paid them the money out 
of my own pocket with all my heart; but it would 
only have been giving ſo much to the aga, who would 
* have taken it from them without any remorſe.” 

Procupia, or Procopia, a pretty town thus named from 
the biſhop Procopins, is called by the Turks Urchup. 

The fourth ſangiacſhip is that of Scupi, in which is 
Uſcup, Scupi, or Scopia, an' open, but large, well- 
built town, on the confines of Albania and Boſnia, and 
the reſidence of an archbiſhop. 
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We ſhall now proceed to thoſe countries in Europe 
that are tributary to the Sultan, and under his ſub- 


jection. 


SE CT. XVIII. 
CF WALACH 1 A 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Sail, and Rivers. - The 
Origin, Language, and Religion of the Inhabitants ; their 
Hijtery, and a conciſe Account of the maſt conſiderable 
Places in the Country. 


ALACHIA is a conſiderable province, ſeparated 

from Moldavia by a chain of mountains and the 
river Sereth. It is about two hundred and ten miles 
from caſt to weſt, and about a hundred and five from 
north to ſouth ; but this country being of a triangular 
form, theſe dimenſions can only relate to a very ſma!! 
part of ir. | 

The air is temperate, the ſoil very fruitful, particularly 
in grain, wine, and melons : it is alſo fit for grazing,. 
and the country is famed for excellent horſes. 

Walachia is watered by a conſiJerable number of large 
and {mall rivers, molt of which run from north to ſouth, 
diſcharging themſelves either immediately into the Da- 
nube, or doing it in coajunftion with other rivers, The 
principal of theſe are the Aluta, which riſes in the moun- 
rains of Tranſylvania, dividing Walachia into two un- 
equal parts, namely, the eaſt and welt ; the Jalonitz, 
which has alſo its ſource in the borders of T'canfylvania 
and the Screth, or Strech, the boundary on the ſide of 
MolJavia. 

The Walachians who inhabit this country are deſcend- 
ed from an old Roman colon ſettled here by the empe or 
Trajan. This appears not only from their language, 
which is a bau barous Latin, but from their cuſtoms and 
manner of diet : as for inſtance, their thick pottages and 
onions, of which they are extremely fond, their drefs, 
and their great regard for the Italians, their language, 
and whatever belongs to that country. They are, how- 
ever, intermixed with the Sclavi and Pazinadtæ. Bur, 
to ſhew that they are deſcended from the Romans, they 
call themſclvcs Romunii. - 

Hiſtorians are far from being agreed about the deriva- 
tion of the word Walachian: aud we ſhall not here en- 
ter into their various opinions, but ſhall only obſerve, 
that the word Wlach in Sclavonic ſignifies an Italian, as 
does alſo the word Welcher. 

The Walachians profeſs the Greek religion, and as in 
writing they uſe the ſame letters with the Ruſſians, fo 
they agree with them in all their religious ceremoaies. 
The common people ate wretchedly ignorant: and even 
the higheſt attainments to which the cccleſiaſtics them- 
ſelves aſpire, are ſeldom more than preaching and ſing- 
ing well. They have a kind of univerſity at Buckereſt. 
to which they go in order to learn a polite behaviour, the 
elegancies of the Walachion tongue, and the ceremonies 
of the church. People of rank are fo fond of Italian, 
that they apply themſelves more to it than to their na- 
tive language, and generally fend their ſons to ſtudy at 
the univerſity of Padua A great number of Mahome- 
tans live intermixed with the Walachians. 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of theſe people, the Ro- 
mans, after obtaining a deciſive victory over Decebalus, 
king of Dacia, made themſelves maſters of his kingdom. 
Afterwards Trajan ſent thither ſeveral Roman colonies, 
who not only cultivated the lands, but built towns, 
which thcy embelliſhed with noble edifices. His ſucceſſor, 
however, tranſplanted the greateſt part of them into the 
neighbouring countries, where, mingled with the Bulga- 
rians, Thracians, Servians, and Ligurians, they learned 
to ſpeak a ne language, or jargon. Theſe kingdoms, 
which lie on the Danube, afterwards conſtitnted part of 
the dominions of the emperors f the Eaſt, At length the 
Walachians moved farther to the north towards the bor- 
ders of Podolia and Ruſſia, where they applied themſelves 
to agriculture and the breeding of cattle, The conver- 
fion of the Bulgarians and their neighbours to Chiiſtia- 
nity was followed in the ninth century by that of the 
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church. Towards the beginning of the twelfth century 
a numerous colony of Walachians, under the conduct 
of one Nigers, or Negrovot, for the fake of paſturage, re- 
ligion, and other motives, quitting Tranſylvania, paſſed 
over the mountains, and ſettled in Modern Walachia, 
founding the towns of Tergoviſto, Buckereſt, Longenau, 
and Piteſto St. Georgi, where they choſe their own 
princes, whom they ſtiled waywodes or deſpots. At length 
the kings of Hungary becoming powerful, made ſeveral 
attempts againſt the Walachians, and obliged them, in 
the fourteenth century, to become tributary to him. But 
in the year 1391, and 1494, they were greatly harraſſed 
by the Turks, who, in 1315, Jaid the whole country 
waſte with fire and ſword, and compelled the waywode 
to pay them an annual tribute, which was continued till 
the year 1608, when the Walachians put themſelves 
under the protection of the emperor of Germany, who at 
length, by the treaty of Carlowitz, reſigned them up 
avain to the Turks. In the beginning of the preſent 
century, they ſuffered various calamities by the plague, 
war, and many revolutions among their princes. At 
the treaty of Paſſarowitz, in 1718, the weſtern part of 
Walachia, as far ns the river Aluta, was ceded to the 
einpercr, but in 1739 was luſt again. The Turks once 


more became lords of it, and ſuch are the unhappy ef- 


fects of a cru aud deſpotic government, that it is capa- 
ble of rendering incil.ftual all the bounties of nature, 
and to make the fri} parts of the globe equally ſterile 
and inhoſpitable with its moſt barren mountains. 

This hne country, as well as Moldavia, has been re- 
ducad to little better than a deſert by the devaſtations 
made by the Ruſlian and Turkiſh armies during the pro- 
greſs of the war which broke out in 1768. 

This country is governed by a waywode, or prince, 
alſo ſtiled the hoſpodar, who is a vaſſal of the Ottoman 
Porte, and whoſe annual tribute generally amounts to 
fifty-cight or ſixty thouſand ducats. | 

The arms of Walachia are, a black eagle ſtanding on a 
mount, and in its beak a croſs erect, with the ſun on one 
ſide, and on the other the moon, in a held, argent. 

It has been already obſeryed, that the river Aluta di- 
vides Walachia into two parts. In the weſtern part, 
called the bannat of Severin, are the following places: 

Severin, a little town on the Danube, but formerly 
fortified, and the capital of a bannat, received its name 
from the emperor Severus, its founder. - 

Upon the Danube are ſeen the remains of the ſtone 
pillars of a bridge, which was probably that which the 
emperor Trajan built over the Danube, in order to at- 
tack Decebalus, king of the Dacians, with greater advan- 
tage. According to count Marſigli, the river here is not 
above a thouſand yards over, and the two firſt piers of the 
bridge ſtanding ſeventeen fathoms and a half aſunder, he 
concludes there muſt have been twenty-three in all; and 
that the whole length of the bridge was 443 fathoms. 
He alſo aſſerts, that the maſonry of the piers was of 
common quarry ſtone, lined with bricks ; and that pro- 
bably the twenty-two arches, with all the upper part of 
the bridge, were of oak. The emperor Adrian cauſed 
not only the upper part of the bridge to be removed, 
but demoliſhed all the maſonry above the water. 

Walachia, on the other ſide of the river Aluta, con- 
tains the eaſtern part of the country, in which are, 

Langenau, in Latin Campus Longus, a genteel popu- 
lous town, which ſuffered greatly in the war with the 
Turks in 1737 and 1738. 

Tergoviſto, or Tervis, the capital of Walachia, is 
fituated on the river Jalonitz. It has ſome fortifications, 
with a fine palace belonging to the waywode, and is a 
town of good trade. It is, however, ſurrounded by 
marſhy grounds, which, while they render it of difficult 
acceſs, make the air unhealthful. 

Buckereſt, a fortified city on the river Dembrovitz, is 
ſituated thirty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Tergoviſto; 
it is the uſual reſidence of the waywode, and an archie- 
piſcopal ſee. Here is alſo an academy for the ſons of 
perſons of quality. This place was taken by the Ruſ- 
ſians in 1770, who ſtill poſſeſs it. 

A congreſs was held here in October 1772, between 
. Romanzow, and the grand vizir, in order to 

tle terms of peace between the belligerant powers, 


— 


] 
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which proved as ineffectual as one held at Foczani, a 
town about ſixteen miles to the north of Buckereſt, had 
before. The former opened July 15 of the ſame year, 
and continued to September. The hard conditions in- 
ſiſted on by the empreſs occaſioned theſe negociations to 
prove abortive. The terms of peace propoſed by Ruſ- 
ſia to the Porte were, that the Crimea, Badziac, Tartary, 
and in general all that vaſt tract of country on the 
coaſt of the Black Sea as far as the north ſhore of the 
Dannbe, ſhould continue for ever under the dominion of 
Ruſſia : that flte ſhould enjoy an unlimited freedom of 
navigation on the Black Sea, together with the poſſeſ- 
ſion of rhe city of Aſoph on the mouth of the Don ; and 
be indemnified for the expences of the war. The only 
advantage gained by theſe overtures was, that the ope- 
rations of the war were every where ſuſpended by an ar- 
miſtice which continued until the 2oth of March 1773. 


SECT. XIX. 
Of MoLDAWVWI1 A. 


Its Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, and 
Rivers. Of the Inhabitants ; their Hiſtory, Government, 
Arms, and principal Towns. 


HIS country takes the name of Moldavia from the 
river Moldaw, which runs from the upper parts, 
and falls into the Sereth. It is bounded on the north by 
Poland, on the eaſt by Oczakow Tartary and Beſſarabia, 
on the ſouth by Walachia, and on the eaſt by Tranſylva- 
nia. It extends about a hundred and ſeventy miles from 
the river Sereth to the Nieſter; bur its length, from 
ſouth to north, is only about two hundred and ninety. 

The air of this province is wholeſome ; but a conſi- 
derable part of the eaſtern diviſion lies uncultivated, and 
chiefly conſiſts of deſerts, and the weſtern is very moun- 
tainous ; but the middle part is fruitful in corn, pulſe, 
honey, wax, &c. but is chiefly remarkable for the great 
number of horſes bred there. 

Its principal rivers are the Sereth ; the Pruth, which 
has its ſource in the borders of Tranſylvania and Poland, 
running through Moldavia from north to ſouth ; and the 
Nieſter, which forms the boundary towards the north 
and eaſt. Theſe three rivers receive ſeveral ſmall ſtreams 
in their courſe, and the two firſt fall into the Danube or 
Iſter, which is the boundary to the ſouthward ; but the 
laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Black Sea. 

The inhabitants are of Walachian extraction, and pro- 
feſs the religion of the Greek church ; but many of them 
are Ruſſians, Poles, Raſcians, Armenians, and Maho- 
metans. X 

Towards the cloſe of the twelfth century a Walachian 
colony from Tranſylvania ſettled in this country under 
Bogden their leader, who eſtabliſhed their civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical government; and, for the ſupport of the latter, 
obtained an archbiſhop and other eccleſiaſtics from the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople. He was the firſt prince of 
Moldavia, and laid the foundation of the principal towns ; 
for which reaſon the country was originally called from 
him Bogdania. The increaſe of the king of Hungary's 
power was a misfortune to his country, the inhabitants, 
after ſeveral reſolute ſtruggles, being made tributary to 
that monarch in the fourteenth century. But before that 
period they had been rendered tributary fo the Turks, 
and ſoon became fo again. In 1686 the Poles over-ran 
the country, and took the chief cities, which obliged the 
inhabitants to put themſelves under the protection of the 
German empire ; but, at the treaty of Carlowitz, it was 
agreed, that the country ſhould again become tributary 
to the Ottoman Porte, under which ſtate of vaſſalage it 
has groaned, till the war of 1768 put the Ruſſians into 
poſſeſſion of the whole country, which has ſuffered every 
kind of depredation that a barbarous enemy was capa- 
ble of effecting. 

Moldavia has a waywode, or prince, of its own, who 
is ſtiled hoſpodar, and was a vaſſal of the grand ſeignior, 


— 


to whom he was obliged to pay an annual tribute. 


The Moldavian arms are, an ox's head, fable, in a 
field, or, 


Moldavia 
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Moldavia is divided into Upper and Lower. 

Upper Moldavia is bounded towards the eaſt by the 
river Nieſter ; on the north partly by that ſtream, and 
partly by Poland; and on the weſtward by Tranſylva- 
nia. In the northern part of this diviſion reſide the Lip 
Tartars. | 

In this diviſion are the following places: 

Chotzin, or Coczim, a town ſituated on the Nieſter, 
well fortified both by nature and art, and belonging to 
the Turks. In the years 1621 and 1674 the Turks were 
defeated here by the Poles. In 1739 the Ruſſians made 
themſelves maſters of it, having firſt beaten the Turks 
out of the intrenchments which they had thrown up 
near the fort; but the Turks ſoon recovered it. It was 
twice beſieged in 1769 by the Ruſſian general, prince 
Gallitzin, and at length raken ; but ſoon after was haſtily 
abandoned, when that prince made a {udden retreat over 
the Nieſter. The ſucceſs of the Ruſſian arms in the cam- 
paigns of 1770 and 1771 put them into poſſeſſion of 
this, as well as the other places of defence in Moldavia. 

Soczowa, or Sotſhowa, a ſmall town on the river Se- 
reth, formerly the capital of the country, and the uſual 
reſidence of the hoſpodar. 

Lower Moldavia borders to the weſt on the mountains 
of Tranſylvania, which run along the road called Tetras, 
and belong to Moldavia and Walachia. It is bounded 
on the ſonth by the Danube, on the ſouth-eaſt by Beſla- | 
rabia, and on the eaſt by the Nieſter. 

This diviſion contains, 

Jaſſy, the capital, which is a conſiderable city, and the 
reſidence of the hoſpodar. It is ſeated on the river Pruth. 
and is a ſpacious well-fortified place, detended by a caſ- 
tle ; and is built in a country abounding with wine. In 
the years 1711 and 1739, it was taken by the Ruſſians ; 
and, in 1753, the whole city, with the palace of the 
hoſpodar, ſome popiſh convents, and a Lutheran church, 
which had bcen newly built, were all deſtroyed by fire. 

Faltſhii, a town ſituated alſo on the Pruth, is re- 
markable for having in its neighbourhood ruined walls 
and foundations of houſes, which run in ſtraight lines 
amidſt very thick woods. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be the 
ruins of the ancient and large city of Taiphali mentioned 
— Herodotus, out of the ruins of which Faltſhii was 

uilt, 


SECT. XX. 


Of the ſeveral Colonies of Tartars tributary to the Turks, 
and their different Diſtrifts ; including an Account of 
the Tartars of Beſſarabia, the Oczakow, the Nogay, 
and the Crim Tartars, with an Account of their ſeveral 
Towns, and of the Peninſula of Crimea, or Crim Tartary. 


ROM the northern branch, through which the Da- 
nube enters the Black Sca to the river Don, is a 
winding tract of land, which extends along the Black Sea 
and the fea of Aſoph, and is inhabited by ſeveral tribes 
of Tartars, generally comprehended by geographers un- 
der the title of European Tartars ; but there being many 
other Tartars in Europe, this term is by no means pro- 
per. The Tartars made themſelves maſters of this coun- 
try in the beginning of the thirteenth century, and ſome 
of them ſtill wander about in hords or clans, while others 
are ſettled in towns and villages. Some are alſo imme- 
diately dependent on the Ottoman Porte, and others ſub- 
ject to the Crim, who is himſelf a vaſſal to the grand 
ſeignior. Geographers vary greatly in their diviſion of and 
the extent they give to theſe Tartarian diſtricts; for the 
accounts we have of them are very imperfect. In de- 
ſcribing this country along the Black Sea, and the ſea of 
Aſoph, we ſhall begin at the weſt, at the mouth of the 
Danube, and proceed according to the principal rivers 
which interſect the country, mentioning what is moſt re- 
markable in the ſeveral diſtricts formed by thoſe large 
ſtreams, the Nieſter, the Nieper, and the Don. Thus 
tracing the country from the weſt, we meet with 
Beſſarabia, which lies on the Black Sea, between the 
north branch of the Danube and the Nieſter, and is by 
the Turks called Bujack, or Budjiack. The inhabitants 


ſtill rove from place to place along the Nieſter. Their 
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uſual food is the fleſh of their oxen and horſes, cheeſe, 
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and milk, particularly that of mares. 

The chief towns are, 

Bender, a Turkiſh fortification on the Nieſter, for- 
merly called Tizene; but being made over to thoſe 
Turks by one of the princes of Moldavia, they gave it 
the name of Bender, that is, a paſs; it is a ſmall town, 
but has always a baſha for its governor. Warnitz, near 
this town, is remarkable for being the place where 
Charles XII. of Sweden broke up his camp in 1509, 
and continued till the year 1713, when the Furks were 
obliged to make uſe of force to get rid of him. This 
town was taken by the Ruſſians Auguſt 2d 1770, and 
according to the accounts given by the victors, the pri- 
ſoners made on the taking of the place amounted to 
11,749, The number of ſouls in the town at the be- 
ginning of the ſiege were computed at 30,000, of whom 
one halt were ſoldiers. 

There are ſeveral other towns in this diſtri ; but be- 
ing inconſiderable places, do not deſerve being particu- 
larly mentioned. 

The country between the Nieſter and Nieper, by ſome 


called Oczakow Tartary, is inhabited only along thoſe 


two rivers, and near the ſea; the other parts being quite 
waſte, and are therefore called the Deſert Plains. This 
plain, however, affords good paſturage, but has not a 
ſingle tree. The moſt remarkable place in this diſ- 
triét is, 

Oczakow, a very ſtrong town, ſituated at the influx 
of the Nieper into the Black Sea. It lies on the declivity 
of a mountain, and has a caſtle above it. When it was 
inveſted by count Munich, in 1737, its fortifications were 
in excellent order, and its garriſon conſiſted of a large 
body of choſen Turkiſh troops; but the count, being 
compelled by want of fodder for the horſes and other 
cattle, riſked an aſſault, and carried it the third day after 
his opening the trenches. The Ruſſians held the place 
till the following year, when they evacuated it, after 
having demoliſhed the works. Notwithſtanding the force 
of Ruſſia has been more than once directed againſt this 
place in the campaigns of 1769, 1770, and 1771, all 
their attempts have been hitherto baffled, and the Turks 
{till continue maſters of it. 

The country between the Nieper and the efflux of the 
Don contains, . | 

The Leſſer Nogay Tartars, who inhabit the main land 
along the Black Sea and the ſea of Aſoph, and the reſt 
of them belong to Aſia. They wander from place to 
place, each hord or tribe keeping at thirty hours diſ- 
tance, and frequently not ſo far from each other. Theſe 
people ſeldom apply themſelves to agriculture. Among 
them, as well as the Crims, horſe-fleſh is a favourite 
food. But however ſavage this may make them appear, 
they are ſo hoſpitable, that the pleaſure they receive from 
entertaining a traveller and his horſe, is with them a ſut- 
ficient reward ; and if they are preſented with a little to- 
bacco, or any thing elſe, they receive it with abundance 
of thanks and never fail to make a return, They pro- 
feſs the Mahometan religion, and are governed by 
murſes, or beys, of their own nation, or by fuch as the 
khan of Crim Tartary, their ſovereign, appoints from 
among them. With reſpect to the limits of this dittrict, 
which it has been ſaid extends from the Nieper to the 
Don, it was agreed at the treaty of Belgrade, in the 
year 1739, that a line ſhould be drawn from the river of 
Zalimy to the river Berda, which falls into the ſea of 
Aſoph. The diſtrict within this line continues under 
the khan of Tartary, who enjoys a much larger diſtrict 
northwards, but is dependent on Ruſiia, 

In the firſt diſtrict on the Black Sea is Kinburn, a 
Turkiſh fortification, which lies oppoſite Oczakow, and 
eaſt of the Nieper, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Black Sea, The Ruſſians took this place, and blew vp 
the fortifications in the year 1736; but the Turks 
thought it worth rebuilding. There are alſo ſeveral 
{mall places between the Nicper and the Black Sea. 

The peninſula of Crimea, the ancient Cherſoneſus 
Taurica, is called in the Turkith maps Kiram Athaſi. 
or the Crim iſland. It is nearly of the ſame figure with 


the Morea, and was ſuppoſed by the ancients to have al- 
[t is ſurrounded by the Black oe 
an 


moſt the ſame extent. 
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and the ſea of Aſoph, except at the narrow neck of land | 
by which it is joined to the continent. The foil in many 

parts produces all kinds of grain, wine, &c. but the 'Var- 

tars ſeem to deſpiſe agriculture, and leave it to their ſlaves 

and to ſtrangers. The favourite food of theſe Tartars is 
horſe-fleſh, milk, and cheeſe ; bread being little uſed 

among them. Of all the Mahomeran Lartars, theic have 

the neareſt reſemblance to the Calmucs. 

The inland country of this peninſula was anciently 
poſſeſſed by the Scythians, who extended themielves 
northwards beyond Perekop, weſtward to the Nieper, 
and eaſtward as far as the Don. The weſtern and 
ſouthern coaſts were anciently inhabited by ſome Greek 
colonies, of which the town of Cherſoneſus was the moſt 
powerful. The eaſt {ide of the Crim, as far as the Don, 
and the oppoſite country, or the tract from the Don along 
the ſea of Aſoph, anciently called the Palus Mzotis, to 
the Black Sea, 2nd Mount Caucaſus, was under the ktngs 
of the Boſphori-Greeks, who were thus called from the 
ſtreight of Boſphorus. The Scythians proving trouble- 
ſome neighbours to the Greeks, they ſolicited the aſſiſtance 
of Mithridates, king of Pontus, who at laſt drove the 
Scyrhians out of the peninſula, forming the kingdom of 
Boſphorus, which comprehended the whole peninſula 
and the country facing it eaſtward as far as Mount Cau- 
caſus. In ihe reign of the emperor Diocleſian the Sar- 
matz were ſolely poſſeſſed of this kingdom, except the 
Goths having ſeated themſclves on the weſt fide of the 
peninſula, and along the tract of land which lies to the 
northward along the Don, This peninſula afterwards 
came under the dominion of the emperors of the Eaſt, 
though it was partly ſhared by the Huns, who was ſuc- 


ceded by the Cozars, as theſe were by the Polowzers. 


About the end of the twelfth century, the Genoele, 
after making themſelves maſters of the Black Sea, and 
all its harbours, alſo ſettled in this peninſula. In the 
thirteenth century, the Tartars diſpoſſeſſed the Polow- 
zcrs of their country, and particularly of Crimea ; but 
the Genoele forts and caſlies baffled their undiſciplined 
fury, and eſpecially the town of Coſta, which held out 
till the year 1471, when it was taken by the Turks, 
who alſo reduced the whole peninſula, and appointed a 
khan over it. In 1698 the Ruſſians made an attempt to 
conquer this peninſula, but gained only Perekop ; and 
in 1736 they penetrated a ſecond time into Crimea, under 
the conduct of count Munich, marched over the line 
which the Perekop Tartars had thrown up acroſs the 
iſthmus, took Perekop, and opened a way into the penin- 
ſula. In the years 1737, 1738, and 1739, the Ruſſians 
renewed their enterprizes againſt Crimea with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that half of the peninſula was ravaged by them and 
the Tartars ; while many of the inhabitants abandoned 
the country, and others periſhed by famine. 

In 1771 the Ruſſian arms were ſo ſucceſsful in their 
attack upon this important diſtri, that, in leſs than a 
month, the whole peninſula, except Bakchifarai ſub- 
mitted to them. Their ſucceſſes in theſe parts have been 
ſo great that they have not only got poſſeſſion of the beſt 
ports on the Black Sea; but have the fea of Aſoff or 
Aſoph ſo intirely incloſed within their power as totally 
to ſhut out all other nations from any commerce with it. 

Crimea has its own khan, or prince, who tiles himſelf 
ſovereign khan of Leſſer Tartary, though he is really a 
vaſſal of the Ottoman Porte ; and, on a proper ſummons, 
mult take the field with a conſiderable body of auxiliaries. 
The eldeſt ſon, who is the khan's preſumptive heir, has 
the title of Sultan Galga ; the ſecond fon is called Or 
Beg, that is, lord of Or, or Perekop : the third is tiled 
Noradin Beg, &c. — | 

The peninſula of Crim has many great and ſmall vil- 
lages, and likewiſe contains ſeveral large but ill - built 
towns; among theſe are, 

Perekop, or Precop, a fortified town on the iſthmus, 
which joins the peninſula to the continent, and has al- 
ways been eſteemed the key to the whole empire. Its 
name, which is Sclavonian, ſigniſies a cut made through 
a place, and is derived from a ditch anciently dug acroſs 


| 
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the iſthmus, for the ſecurity of the peninſula, which has 
been repaired from time to time, and of late fortified. 
It is defended by a caſtle, but the houſes are very mean. 
in the years 1683 and 1736, it was taken by the Ruſſians; 
at the laſt of which times the whole Turkiſh garriſon, 
conſilting of two thouſand five hundred and fifty-four men, 


were made priſoners of war. Though the Ruſſians de- 


molithed the place, the Tartars took the pains to rebuild 
it. In the year 1738, it was again taken by the Ruſ- 
ſans, but they ſoon loſt it. In 1771 they again poſſeſ- 
ſed themſclves of it. 

Kollow, a town ſituated on a point of land, which pro- 
jets into the ſea of Aſoph on the eaſtern ſide of the penin- 
ſula, and has a fine harbour; it is defended by a ftone- 
wall, ſtrengthened by towers, and carries on a very con- 
ſiderable trade. The inhabitants conſiſt of Tartars, 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. The Turks 
import rice, coffee, dried figs, raiſins, dates, cloth, and 
ſilk ſtuffs; and, in return, receive corn and (laves. Both 
the garriſon and Turkiſh inhabitants abandoned the 
town in the year 1736, when the Ruſſians took it without 
oppoſition, | 

Bakchiſarai is an open town, notwithſtanding its being 
the reſidence of the khan. It is ſituated on the weſt fide 
of the peninſula near the fea, between two hills, which 
ſerve the town inſtead of walls. Its inhabitants are Tar- 
tars, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews; and the houſes the 
beſt built of any in the whole country, The k! a1's pa- 
lace is a large and irregular ſtrufture. The Ruſhans 
made themſelves maſters of this town in the year 1736. 
t is at preſent the only place on the peninſula retained 
by the Porte. 

Karaſbazar is a large town that carries on a conſidera- 
ble trade; yet its houſes are low wooden buildings; but 
it has four moſques built with ſtone. The inhabitants 
are Tartars, Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. 
The horſe-fair held in this place is the moſt conſiderable 
in all Crimea. This town was laid in aſhes by the {4 ul- 
ſians in the year 1737. 

Kerſh, or Gerſh, the ancient Panticapæum, ſince called 
the Boſphorus, is a conſiderable town, ſituated on a 
ſteep mountain near the ſtreight formerly called the Boſ- 
phorus, but now termed by iailors the ſtreights of Caffa. 
[t commands the entrance into the Black Sea; and is not 
only ſurrounded with a high wall, but defended on the 
ſouth-eaſt by a caſtle with ſeven towers; and at the har- 
bour is a mole built with ſtone. The far greateſt part 
of thc houſes are likewiſe built of ſtone, and have flat 
roofs, In this town are twenty-two Turkiſh moſques 
and as many Greek churches. 

The Turks have a caſtle on the ſtreight near Kerſh, 
with a harbour, but it is not fir for ſhips of barthen. 
They have alſo the town of Caffa, or Keffeh, the ancient 
Theodoſia, a large trading ſea-port, ſituated on the eaſt 
of the peninſula, ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
Greeks in the fifth century. In 1226, the Genoeſe 
having got this place into their poſſeſſion, they enlarged 
and fortified it ; but in 1297 the Venetians drove them 
from thence : they ſoon, however, recovered it again 
but in the year 1474, the Turks took it from them. 
While this town was in the poſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, 
its commerce roſe to ſuch a height, that it exceeded that 
of Conſtantinople itſelf ; but, on its falling under the 
Turkiſh yoke, its trade greatly declined, and now only 
conſiſts in ſlaves brought hither for ſale by the Crim and 
Cuban Tartars, the Georgians, and Mingrelians. The 
inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Jews, Greek, Romiſh, and 
Armenian Chriſtians, &. The Chriſtians conſtitute 
the majority of the inhabitants, and enjoy a moſt perfect 
freedom with reſpect to religion. Here are ſtill the de- 
ſcendants of ſeveral noble families of Genoa. The town, 
which is the largeſt in all Crimea, contains about five or 
ſix thouſand houſes, and is conſtantly well garriſoned. 
To the north-weſt are ſome high mountains, at the foot 
of which the town ſtands in a very delightful and conve- 
nient ſituation ; but the harbour, beſides having a diffi- 
cult bar, affords but little ſhelter in a fouth-eaſt wind. 
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Of RU 


SECTc.L 
the Russiax EMPIRE in general. | 
Its amazing Extent : ſome general Obſervations on its 


Climate in different Parts ; and the Progreſs of the | 


Seaſons throughout the Tear. 


HE Ruſſian empire is of an 
wards the north and eaſt it is bounded by the 
main Ocean, and towards the weſt and ſouth its limits 
are ſettled by treaties concluded with ſeveral far diſtant 
wers; with Sweden, the Poles, the Turks, with the 
. and with the Chineſe, by whoſe dominions this 
immenſe empire is bounded. Voltaire juſtly obſerves, 
that © it is of greater extent than all the reſt of Europe, 
„ or than the Roman empire in the zenith of its power, 
« or the empire of Darius ſubdued by Alexander; for 
« jt contains more than eleven hundred thouſand ſquare 
« Jeagues. Neither the Roman empire, nor that of the 
1% Macedonian conqueror, comprized more than five 
1% hundred and fifty thouſand each; and there is not a 
« kingdom in Europe the twelfth part ſo extenſive as 
* the Roman empire. In length, from the iſle of Dago, 
« as far as its moſt eaſtern limits, it contains very near 
* a hundred and ſeventy degrees; ſo that when it is 
ic noon - day in the weſt, it is very near mid-night in the 
* eaſtern part of this empire. In breadth it ſtretches 
* from ſouth to north three thouſand werſts, which 
% makes eight hundred leagues.” . 

As this empire conſiſts of a great number of provinces, 
many of which are very extenſive, both the foil and 
temperature of the air muſt be extremely various in dif- 
ferent parts. In thoſe which lie beyond the ſixtieth 
degree of latitude, thcre are few places where corn will 
grow to murity ; and in the northern parts of the em 
pire, which reach beyond the ſeventieth degree, no 
garden-fruits are produced, except in the country about 
Archangel, where many buſhes and ſhrubs grow ſpon- 
tancouſly, and yield ſeveral forts of berries: horned 
cattle are alſo bred, and there are plenty of wild beaſts 
and fow!s, and ſeveral forts of fiſh in the neighbourhood 
of that city. : 

In the provinces ſituated in the middle of the empire, 
the ſoil produces moſt kinds of trees and garden-fruits, 
corn, honey, &c. They are likewiſe weli-ſtocked with 
horned cattle; the woods abound with game; the ri- 
vers are navigable, and full of the belt forts of fiſh. 

ln the ſouthern provinces the climate is hot; and 
though in ſome parts there are many barren waſtes, yet 
in others the land is covered with verdure and flowers. 
Tobacco, wine, aud filk might be there produced, as 
the two firſt are at Aſtracan and the Ukraine; and they 
are well watered with rivers, which afford plenty of fith ; 
nor are they deſtitute of game in proportion to the ex- 
tent and number of the woods. 

In the middle, and more particularly in the northern 
parts of the empire, the cold is very ſevere, and the days 
extremely ſhort in winter; but the ſummers are warm 
and delightful, and even in the ſhorteſt nights the 
twilight is very luminous. At the winter ſolſtice, when 
the day is at the ſhorteſt, the ſun riſes at Archangel at 
twenty-four minutes after ten in the morning, and ſets 
at thircy-ſix minutes after one. At Peterſburgh the ſun 
riſes at fifteen minutes after nine, and ſets at forty-five 
minutes after two; but at Aſtracan the ſun riſes at 
forty-eight minutes after ſeven, and ſets at twelve mi- 
nutes after four. 

At the ſummer ſolſtice, when the day is at the greateſt 
length, this order is reverſed, and the ſun riſes at Aſtra- 


can at twelve minutes after four, and ſets at about forty 
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minutes after ſeven ; and at Archangel riſes at thirty-ſix 
minutes after one, and ſets at twenty-four minutes after 
ten. | 

It is a common obſervation, that the eaſtern countries 
are much colder in winter, and hotter in ſummer, than 
the weſtern that lie in the ſame latitude: this is particu- 
larly true with reſpect to Ruſſia, for the river Neva, at 


amazing extent : to- ab is in ſome years covered with ice ſo early as 


the twenty-fourth of October; and in other years, when 
lateſt, about the twenty-ſecond of November ; but ir 
generally thaws by the twwenty-ſixth of April, old ſtyle, 
which it is never known to exceed. 

The reader cannot fail of being pleaſed with ſeeing 
here the progreſs of the ſeaſons at Peterſburgh, which is 
ſituated in the fifry-ninth degree of latitude, from an 
author of fuch acknowledged veracity as Jonas Hanway, 
eſq. February generally brings with it a bright ſun and 
a clear ſky, every object ſeems to glitter with gems, and 
the nerves become braced with the cold. There is then 
no ſmall amuſement in riding in ledges upon the ſnow, 
to thoſe who from the length of the winter have forgor 
the much ſuperior pleaſure which nature preſents when 
cloathed in all her verdure. | 

March is frequently attended with ſhowers, which, 
with the heat of the ſun, penerrates the ice : this is ge- 
nerally three quarters of an inch thick on the Neva, and 
in fome preat rivers to the north eaſt much thicker. 
This renders it like a honey-comb, and about the end of 
that month it uſually breaks up. 

The month of April is frequently very warm ; ſum- 
mer ſeems to precede the {pring; for it is ſometimes the 
firſt of June before any conſiderable verdure appears, 
and then the intenſe heat brings it on ſo faſt, that the 
eye can diſcover its progreſs from day to day. Till the 
middle of July it ſeems to be one continued day, the 
ſun not entirely diſappearing above two hours in the 
twenty-four ; but the delight which this ſeaſon naturally 


* is conſiderably abated by the extreme heat ot 


the weather: however, a week ſeldom paſſes without 
the air being refreſhed by ſoutherly and weſterly winds, 
which often bring gentle ſhowers. Our author, who 
reſided about five years in this city, once experienced a 
delightful autumn to the end of September; but this 
rarely happens : Auguſt cloſes the ſcene, ſo that there 
are hardly above three months of ſummer. E 

September generally brings rain and froſt ; the ſeve- 
rity of both is increaſed in October, and in November 
the Neva is always frozen. Then comes on the ſcaſon 
for the eaſy and ſpecdy conveyance on the inow, which 
brings freſh proviſions to market a thouſand Engliſh 
miles by land, and the beet of Archangel is often caten 
at Peterſburgh. la Decembef and January the cold is 
ſo very intenſe, that the poor who are overtaken by li- 
quor, or expoſed to the air in open places, are frequently 
frozen to death. But the abundance of birch and 
alders with which the Ruſſians are ſupplied, and the 
commodiouſneſs of their ſtoves,- enable them to intro- 
duce any degree of heat into their houfes. 

However, not one-tenth of the Ruſſian empire is ſuf- 
ficiently peopled, and not a tenth part of it properly 
cultivated : for, nutwithſtanding its prodigious extent, 
the number of inhabitants who pay the poll-tax is com- 
puted ouly at five millions one hundred thouſand, and 
the reſt, including the females, amounts to about ten 
millions, excluſive of the inhabitants of the conquered 
provinces. 

As the greateſt part of this empire is ſituated in Aſia, 
and has alrcady been deſcribed in treating of Siberia, 
Ruſlia, the weſtern part of that empire, now only re- 
mains to be treated of. 
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34 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Ber. 


Of the Situation and Extent of Ruſſia, its Rivers and 
Lakes, Springs, Minerals, and Animals, 


HE boundaries of this part of the Ruſſian empire 
towards the eaſt are indeed the ſame with the limits 
between Europe and Aſia, It extends on the eaſt to the 
Wercoturian mountains, and to part of the Wolga, which 
ſeparate it from Siberia ; on the ſouth it is bounded by 
the river Don, and a line drawn from the Nieper to the 
mouth of the Don, at its entrance into the ſea of Afoph; 
on the welt by the Nieper, which ſeparates it from Poland, 
the gulph of Riga, the gulph of Finland, Sweden, and 
Swediſh Lapland ; and on the north by the Frozen Ocean. 
It extends from the twenty third to the ſixty-fifth degree 
of eaſt longitude; and from the forty-ſeventh to the ſe- 
venty-ſecond degree of north latitude ; and is one thou- 
ſand five hundred miles in length, and one thouſand one 
hundred ia breadth. 

The principal rivers of Ruſſia are as follow : 

The Wolga, in Latin Volga, has its ſource in the fo- 
reſt of Wolconſki, and is one of the largeſt rivers in the 
world; tor it runs a courſe of above two thouſand miles 
before it falls into the Caſpian Sea. Its banks are gene- 
rally fertile; and though not ſufficiently cultivated on ac- 
count of the frequent incurſions of the Tartars, yet the 
ſoil naturally produces all kinds of eſculent herbs, and in 
particular aſparagus of a very extraordinary ſize and good- 
neſs. It is obſervable, that moſt of the oak in Ruſſia grows 
in the countries watered by this river. At Iwer, a town 
little more than one hundred and twenty miles from its 
ſource, the Wolga is navigable for large ſhips ; and to- 
wards the end of the ſpring this river is ſo ſwelled by the 
melting of the ice and ſnow, as to cauſe great inundations ; 
particularly in the months of May and June. The maſ- 
ters of the veſſels which fail down the Wolga to Aſtracan, 
carefully obſerve this ſeaſon, as at that time they have not 
only the opportunity of a falſe paſſage over the ſhallows, 
but alſo over ſeveral flat iſlands, which then lie at a con- 
ſiderable depth under water. Trees are often torn away 
by the roots from the banks of this river by the violence 
of the current, and the anchors of the veſſels are fre- 
quently ſo entangled amongſt them, that there is a ne- 
ceſſity of cutting the cables, ſo that many anchors are 
ſuppoſed to lie at the bottom. The Wolga abounds with 
a fine fiſh called beluga, which is about eight or ten feet 
in length. It receives ſeveral conſiderable rivers, among 
which are the Occa and Cama, and diſcharges itſelf 
through ſeveral mouths into the Caſpian Sea, by which 
means it forms many iſlands. 

The Don, the Tanais of the ancients, is called Tuna 
or Duna by the Tartars, and has its ſource not far from 
Tula in the Iwano Offero, or St. John's Lake. It firſt 


runs from north to ſouth, and after its conflux with the 


Soſna, directs its courſe from weſt to eaſt, and in ſeveral 
large windings, again runs from north to ſouth ; but at 
length, dividing into three channels, fails into the ſea of 
Aloph. The waters of the Don are thick and chalky, 
conſequently not very wholeſome to drink. This river is 
very ſhallow in ſummer, when it is alſo full of ſand- 
banks; it, however, affords plenty of large and ſmall fiſh. 
The Don in its courſe approaches ſo near the Wolga, that 
in one place the diſtance between them is but one hundred 
and forty werſts, or about eight Engliſh miles. 

The Dina is a very large river: the name ſignifies 
Double, it being formed by the conflux of the Sukona 


and the Yug. This river divides itſelf into two branches |. 


or channels near Archangel, from whence it runs into 
the Whate Sea. 

The Nieper, the ancient Boryſthenes, ariſes from a 
morals in the foreſt of Wolconſki, about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Smolenſki, and forms ſeveral wind- 
ings through Lithuania, Little Ruſſia, the country of the 
Zaporo Coſlacs, and a tract inhabited by the Nagaian 
Tartars; and after forming a marſhy lake of ſixty werſts 
in length, and in many places two, four, or even ten 
werſts in breadth, diſcharges itſelf into the Black Sea. 
The banks on this river are on both ſides generally high, 


n 
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and the ſoil excellent; but in ſummer the water is not 
very wholeſome. The Nieper has no leſs than thirteen 
water-falls within the ſpace of ſixty werſts; yet in ſpring, 
during the land-floods, empty veſſels may be hauled 
over them. It abounds with ſturgeon, ſterled, carp, 
pike, karauſh, &c. There is but one bridge over this 
river, and that is a floating one at Kiew, one thouſand 
ſix hundred thirty- eight paces in length. This bridge 


is taken away about the end of September to give the 


flakes of ice a free paſſage down the river, and is again 
put together in ſpring. There are to be ſeen on this 
river a great number of mills erected in boats. 

We ſhall now mention the principal lakes in this 
of the Ruſſian empire, which are, 5 om 

The lake of Ladoga, ſituated between the gulph of 

Finland and the lake of Onega, is one hundred and 
fifty miles in length, and ninety in breadth. It is eſ- 
teemed the largeſt lake in Europe ; and is ſuppoſed to 
exceed any other for its plenty of fiſh, among which are 
alſo ſeals. This lake is full of quick-ſands, which, be- 
ing moved from place to place by the frequent ſtorms 
to which it is ſubjeR, cauſe ſeveral ſhelves along its 
courſe, which often prove fatal to the flat-bottomed veſ- 
ſels of the Ruſſians, This induced Peter the Great to 
cauſe a canal near ſeventy Engliſh miles in length, ſe- 
venty feet in breadth, and ten or eleven deep, to be cut 
at a vaſt expence from the ſouth-weſt extremity of this 
lake to the ſea. This great work was begun in the year 
1718, and, though vigorouſly proſecuted, was not com- 
pleted till the year 1732, in the reign of the empreſs 
Anne. This canal has twenty-five ſluices upon it, and 
ſeveral rivers run into it. At the diſtance of every werſt 
along its banks is a pillar marked with the number of 
werſts ; and it is the conſtant employment of a regiment 
of ſoldiers to keep the canal in repair; for this purpoſe 
they are quartered in ſeveral places on its banks. In 
ſummer-time it is covered with floats and veſſels, which 
pay toll in proportion to the value of their cargo. 

The lake of Onega is ſituated between the lake of La- 
doga and the White Sea, and has a communication with 
the former by means of the river Swir. It is one hun- 
dred and eighty werſts in length, and about eighty in 
breadth ; and though it has freſh water, ſeal are often 
ſeen in it. 

The lake of Peipus in Livonia is nearly ſeventy miles 
in length, and about forty miles in breadth. It abounds 
with fiſh, and runs into the gulph of Finland by the 
river Narva. 

Medicinal and ſaline ſprings are not uncommon in 
Ruſſia. Fine filver, which alſo yields ſome gold, is dug 
out of the mines of this country, and alſo exceeding fine 
copper, iron, and many other minerals, as iſinglaſs and 
precious ſtones. 

The moſt fertile part of Ruſſia is near the frontiers of 
Poland, where the inhabitants are able to ſupply their 
neighbours with corn. The northern parts are not only 
extremely cold, but marſhy, and over-run with foreſts, 
chiefly inhabited by wild beaſts. Beſides domeſtic ani- 
mals, there are in Ruſſia wild beeves, rein-deer, martens, 
white and black foxes, ermines and fables, whoſe ſkins 
make the beſt furs in the world ; as alſo hyznas or glut- 
tons, bears and wolves, 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the Ruſſians ; the 
Houſes of the common People, and their Furniture ; their 
Food, and Fondneſs for ſtrong Liquors. Their Roads, 
Manner of Travelling, and Language. 


EFORE the time of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians 
were little better than ſavages ; but that wiſe 
prince, by incredible application, and a proper mixture 
of ſeverity and mildueſs, wrought ſo happy a change in 
their manners, as in a great meaſure ſets them on a level 
with the other civilized nations of Europe. 
The Ruſſians are for the moſt part of the middle ſta- 
ture, though many of them are tall and comely. The 
common people are fond of their ancient cuſtoms ; and 


though the majority of them have been gradually brought 
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to ſubmit to modern improvements, many chooſe to ſuffer 


eat inconveniencies, and ta pay additional taxes, rather 
than cut off their beards, and conform to ſome regula- 
tions with reſpect to religion. | | 

The Ruſſian women are extremely fond of paint, atid 
conſider a ruddy complexion as the very eſſence of 
beauty; ſo that, in the Ruſſian language, red and beauti- 
ful are ſynonimous terms. Even the poorer ſort among 
the women, in order to mend their complexion, will beg 
money to buy paint. By this means they daub them- 
ſelves ſo much, as to conceal the graces which niture 
may be preſumed to have beſtowed on them; for they 
generally profeſs, that if they had ſufficient plumpneſs, 
they could procure themſelves beauty. Perſons of di- 
ſtinction are very fond of ſtate and ſplendor. The dreſs 
of the common people in Ruſſia is mean; they are 
cloathed with long coats made of dreſſed ſheep-ſkins, 
with the wool towards their bodies ; their legs and feet 
are ſwaddled with a coarſe cloth, ſecured by a cord of 
reeds, and their ſandals are of the ſame materials. Their 
caps are lined with fur, and cover the ears and neck, as 
well as the head: they wear ſaſhes round their waits, 
and double gloves, one of woollen, and the other of 
leather, which take in the hand without diſtinction, ex- 
cept the thumb, and theſe are an eſſential part of their 
cloathing. However people of any rank generally dreſs 
as we do in England, except vs avs Fo full great coat 
lined with fur, with a deep quilted or fur · lined cap, when 
they go abroad. The women of the lower claſs, beſides 
their petticoats, wear ſheep-ſkins like the men ; but 
thoſe who move in a higher ſphere, wear flowered ſilk 
cloaks, lined with furs, of which the moſt common ſort 
is white hares. Ladies of great diſtinctioa have them 
lined with rich furs, and almoſt conſtantly wear them. 
Perſons of both ſexes hang on their breaſt a croſs, which 
is put on when they are baptized, and this they never 
lay aſide as long as they live. The croſſes of the pea- 
ſants are of lead; but thoſe worn by perſons of wealth 
are of gold or filver. The Ruſſians ſeldom fail of bath- 
ing twice a week ; for which purpoſe almoſt every houſe- 
keeper is provided with a bath ; and he that has none 
of his own, goes to thoſe that are public. It is remark- 
able, that they often ſally out naked from the warm 
bath, run about in the cold, roll themſelves in the ſnow, 
and then plunge again into the warm water; and this 
viciſſitude of heat and cold they conſider as beneficial 
to the conſtitution, by rendering them hardy and robuſt. 

People, even of the common rank, ſalute each other 
with great civility ; but before a Ruſſian welcomes his 
gueſt, his viſitor is obliged to make the ſign of the croſs, 
and at the ſame time to bow to a picture of ſome ſaint, 
which is ſo placed as to be ſeen immediately at coming 
in. In viſits of ceremony, the men and women uſually 
welcome each other with a kiſs; but thoſe of the lower 
claſs ſhow their profound reſpect for perſons of high rank, 
by proſtrating themtelves on the ground before them. 

The moſt uſual method of building, both in the towns 
and country villages, is to lay one beam of wood upon 
another ; and, faſtening them at the four corners, fill up 
the crevices between the beams with moſs. The houſe 
is auiterwards covered with ſhingles, and holes are made 
in the timber for doors and windows. A brick ſtove or 
large oven is commonly made in the houſes of the pea- 
ſauts, and takes up a fourth part of the area: this is 
flat at the top, and boarded ; upon it, and on a kind of 
ſhelves round the room, the whole family ſleep without 
beds. | 

Their farniture conſiſts of three benches, an oblong 
table, and the picture of a faint or two. Inſtead of 
candles or lamps, the Ruſſian peaſants uſually burn long 
ſplinters of deal. The apartments are as black as ſo 
many chimnies ; for the fire hearth being within the 
Nove above-mentioned, which has no other vent for the 
fmoke but into the room, the walls are covered with 
ſoot. Iris no ſooner dark, than the houſes ſwarm with 
a ſpecies of inſets called tarakans, which are a kind of 
goat-chaffers, The beſt method of keeping them out 
is burning a light in the room till break of day. The 
houſes in the villages are contiguous, and built as cloſe 
together as in the towns. 
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The inſatiable eagerneſs of the common people after 
ſpirituous liquors and other ſtrong drink, eſpecially in 
the carnival time, is in a great meaſure owing to the ſe- 
verity of the winter, the rigorous faſts they obſerve, 
and the ſlender diet they live upon throughout the year. 
Their food chiefly conſiſts of turnips, cabbages, peaſe, 
large cucumbers, onions, and coarſe ill- taſted fiſh. Their 
drink is quas, a kind of imall mead ; and even among 
the gentry brandy always makes a part of every repaſt. 
Among the lower claſs, it is generally the men who give 
thetnſe]ves up to thefe exceſſes, though it is not uncom- 
mon to fee at Peterſburgh a drunken woman ſtaggering 
along the ſtreets. Some authors indeed fay, Fiat drun- 
kenneſs is ſo far from being con ſidered as a crime, that 
they make it part of their religion, and that they do not 
think they have kept a holiday as they ought, it they 
are not drunk before night; and Mr. Perry affirms, that 
if you paſs through Moſcow on a holiday, you will ſee 
both prieſts and people lie drunk upon the ground; and 
it you go to help one of them up, he will tell you, by 
way of excuſe, ** It is a holiday.” He adds, that their 
ladies of quality are fo little aſhamed of drinking to ex- 
ceſs, that they will frankly acknowledge their having 
been very drunk, and return thanks for the favour to 
their friends who made them ſo. 

Not only the commou people, but the whole nation, 
are much more uſed to fiſh than fleſh; for their faſts take 
up near two-thirds of the year, during which they are 
abſolutely prohibited by their religion to tafte of fleſh : 
this is obſerved with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; they will not 
even taſte of eggs, milk, or any thing that has even the 
leaſt relation to fleſh ; but caviere is a great diſh among 
them. At the other times of the year, people of rank 
have at their tables a variety of fleſh-meat and fowl ; but 
before they fit down, the miſtreſs of the family preſents 
every one of the guelts with a cup of brandy on a plate, 
or ſalver, with her own hands; and, among particular 
friends, all the company ſalute the lady. The firſt diſh 
uſually conſiſts of hams, tongues, and other ſavoury 
diſhes, with ſeveral made-dithes dreſſed with oil, olives, 
onions, and garlic; which having remained a conſiderable 
time on the table, the ſecond courſe, conſiſting of ſoups 
and roaſt and boiled meat, is brought in ; 1 which 
follows the deſert, and plenty ot mead, beer, wine, and 
brandy. 

A perſon may travel cheap and with great expedition 
in Ruſſia, both in ſummer and winter; the poſt-roads 
leading to the chief towns are very exactly meaſured, 
with the werſte marked, and the poſt-ſtage fixed at pro- 
per diſtances ; for throughout the whole empire, and 
even in Siberia, a pillar, inſcribed with the number of 
werſts, is erected at the end of each. The expence of 
travelling in this manner is ſo eaſy, that between Riga 
and Peteriburgh the hire of a poſt horſe for every werſt 
is no more than two copeiks and a half, which is one 


penny three farthings ſterling ; between Novogrod and 


Peterſburgh only one copeik; but between Novogrod 
and Moſkow but half a copeik. Nothing can be more 
accommodated to eaſe and diſpatch than travelling in 
fledges during the winter, when the earth is covered deep 
with tnow, and impaſſable for wheel-carriages ; for in 
the journey Mr. Hanway made in that ſealou from Moſ- 
cow to Peterſburgh, he ſlept in his (ledge, without wak- 
ing, while he advanced a hundred werſts, or ſixty· ſix 
Engliſh miles. The whole road between thoſe two 
cities was marked out in the ſnow by young fir-trees 
planted on both ſides, at the diſtance of twenty yards, 
which, at a moderate computation, amount to 128,480 
trees. At certain diſtances were alſo great piles of 
wood, to be ſet on fire, in order to give light to the em- 
preſs and her court, if they paſſed by in the night. On 
theſe occaſions her imperial majeſty is drawn in a kind of 
houſe that contains her bed, a table, and other conve- 
niencies, where four perſons may take a repaſt. This 
wooden ſtructure, which has a ſloping roof, and ſmall 
windows to keep out the cold, is fixed on a ledge, and 
drawn by twenty-four poſt - hor ſes; and if any of them 
fail on the road, others are ready to ſupply their places. 
Our author obſerves, that the late empreſs was generally 
no more than three days and nights on the way, not- 
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withſtanding her having ſeveral ſmall palaces at which ſhe 
ſometimes ſtopped to refreſh herſelf, though the diſtance 
is four hundred and eighty- eight Engliſh miles. Peter 
the Great once made the journey in forty-ſix hours, but 
did not travel in the ſame carriage. Mr. Buſching ob- 
ſerves, that it is not uncommon to go it with poſt-horſes 
in ſeventy-two hours; and that a commodious ſledge, 
drawn by a pair of poſt- horſes for that journey, may be 
hired for fourteen or fifteen rubles. 

The Ruſſian language derives its origin from the 
Sclavonian, but at preſent it is very different from it; and, 
with regard to religious ſubjects, it is enriched with a great 
number of Greek words. The alphabet conſifts of forty- 
two letters, moſt of them Greek characters, as they were 
written in the ninth century ; but as the latter did not 
expreſs every particular ſound in the Sclavonian Jan- 
guage, recourſe was had to ſeveral Hebrew letters, and 
to the invention of ſome arbitrary ſigns. In the different 
parts of the Roman empire various dialects are uſed, as 
the Moſcovite, the Novogrodian, the Ukrainian, and 
that of Archangel. The diale& uſed in Siberia nearly 
reſembles the laſt, 


SECT. Iv. 
Of the Religion of the Ruſſians. 


\HE Ruſſians profeſs the religion of the Greek 
church, which was firſt embraced by the great 
ducheſs Ogla, ſovereign of Ruſſia, in the 955th year 
after the birth of Chriſt. The external part ot their re- 
ligion conſiſts in the number and ſeverity of their faſts, 
in which they far exceed the Romiſh church. Their 
uſual weeks faſts are on Wedneſdays and Fridays. In 
Lent, as hath been already obſerved, they neither eat 
fleſh, milk, eggs, nor butter; but confine themſelves to 
vegetables, bread, and fiſh fried in oil. 

The great faſt of Lent is regulated by the moveable 
feaſt of Eaſter, and laſts till that feſtival begins. 

St. Peter's faſt always begins on the firſt Monday after 
Whitſuntide; and ſometimes laſts ſix weeks; and at 
others only eight days, according as Eaſter happens to 
fall out early or late. 'The faſt of the Bleſſed Virgin an- 
nually begins on the firſt of Auguſt, and continues till 
the fifteenth of the ſame month. St. Philip's faſt begins 
on the fifteenth of November, and continues till the 
twenty-fitth of December. 

The eighth week before Eaſter is called the butter 
week, and may be conſidered as the Ruſſian carnival, it 
being ſpent in all kinds of entertainments, and every 
ſpecies of licentiouſneſs. Among the diverſions exhibited 
at this time, one of the moſt ſingular is riding in ſledges 
down a ſteep declivity, twenty ells in height, made with 
boards, and covered with ice, by throwing water to freeze 
upon it. At this time of public diverſions they atone for 
their bad living in Lent, by feaſting and the free uſe of 
brandy. On Eaſter-day moſt of them eat to ſuch exceſs, 
as to throw themſelves into a fit of ſickneſs by over- 
charging their ſtomachs. On that joyful feſtival the 
Ruſhans kiſs one another in the moſt friendly manner, 
preſenting an egg coloured over, and ſometimes tolerably 
painted, with the following falutation : * Chriſt is 
« riſen;” to which the other anſwers, © He is indeed 
« riſen.” | 

The Ruſſians are great enemies to the worſhip of 
graven images, and yet are fo abſurdly inconſiſtent, that 
in their private devotions they kneel before a picture of 
our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, St. Nicholas, or ſome 
other ſaint, which is an indiſpenſible piece of furniture 
in their cloſet, To this they bow ſeveral times, making 
the ſign of the croſs with their thumb, fore finger, and 
third finger, on the breaſt, forehead, and ſhoulders ; at 
the ſame time repeating, in a low voice, the Lord's 
Prayer, and ſome ſhort ejaculations; particularly, 
« Lord be merciful to me.” Indeed they ſeldom paſs 
by a church without uttering of theſe words, at the 
ſame time bowing and croſſing themſelves, without pay- 
ing the leaſt regard to any perſon who happens to be 
preſent. They likewiſe practiſe the ſame bowings and 
eroſſings on feeing a church at a diſtance. 
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Many of the common people, and even ſome perſons 
of rank, either by way of penance, or from other motives 
of humiliation, proſtratg; themſelves on their faces at the 
entrance of the churches :. and thoſe who are conſcious 
of having contracted any impurity, forbear entering the 
church, but ſtand at the door. The church bells are 
often rung ; and as ringing is connted a branch of devo- 
tion, the towns are provided with a great number of 
bells, which make as it were a continual chiming, 

The divine ſervice is entirely performed in the Sclavo- 
nian tongue, which the people do not underſtand, as it 
is very different from the modern Ruſſian; and this ſer- 
vice conſiſts of abundance of trifling ceremonies, lon 
maſſes, ſinging, and prayers ; all which are — * 
by the prieſts, the congregation only repeating, Lord 
be merciful to me.” They ſometimes add a lecture 
from one of the fathers ; but there are few churches in 
which ſermons are ever delivered, and even in thoſe they 
preach but ſeldom. 

In the Ruſſian churches there are neither ſeats nor 
forms, but the whole congregation perform their devo- 
tions ſtanding. On feſtival days the clergy are adorned 


| with very rich veſtments, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of 


the Levitical prieſts deſcribed in the Old Teſtament. 
The people know very little of the Bible, which has never 
yet been tranſlated into their language. They have, how- 
ever, one in the Sclavonian tongne, with annorations; 
nor are there any proper meaſvres taken for the inſtruc- 
tion of young people among the vulgar, in the principles 
of religion. The people never ling pſalms or hymns, 
nor have any hymn books in their houſes; for none but 
the chorifters are allowed to ſing pſalms in the churches, 
that office being conſidered as their peculiar province, on 
which account they are held in ſome eſteem. 

Beſides the great feſtivals ordained by the RuTan 
church, there are every year others appoined by the 
civil power, when all public buſineſs and trades are ſuſ- 
pended with greater ſtrictneſs than even during the for- 
mer; ſuch as the anniverſary of the birth, inaugura- 
tion, and coronation of the perſon on the throne, and 
on the ſaint's day whoſe name he or ſhe bears; and like- 
wiſe the feſtival of the birth and name-day of other per» 
ſons of the royal family; that of St. Alexander Neuſki, 
which is kept on the thirtieth of Auguſt ; and the an- 
niverſary of the battle of Pultowa, which is commemo- 
rated on the twenty-ſeventh of June. 

There are a great number of convents for the reli- 
gious of both ſexes in the Ruſſian empire; but Peter I. 
prudently ordered, that no perſon ſhould be allowed to 
enter on a monaſtic life before fifty years of age: yet this 
regulation has been repealed ſince his death, it being 
thought proper to ſhew a greater condeſcenſion to the 
monaſteries : however, no man 1s permitted to turn monk 
till he is thirty, nor no woman to turn nun till ſhe is 
fifty; and even then not without the expreſs approbation 
and licence of the holy ſynod. The abbot, or head of an 
abbey, is here called archimandrite, and the prior of a 
convent, igumen ; while an abbeſs is ſtiled igumenia. 

Every large village has a church and a prieſt to offici- 
ate in it, and in the towns there is a church almoſt in 
every ſtreet. It is remarkable that all the old churches 
have a creſcent under the crots erected on the tops of the 
towers. 

With reſpect to baptiſm, they acknowledge themſelves 
conceived and born in fin, and therefore baptize their 
children immediately after they are born : if they are 
weak, this is Jone at home ; but if well, in the church; 
the child being received at the church-door by the prieſt, 
who, ſigning the forehead with the ſign of the croſs, ſays, 
The Lord preſerve thy coming in and going out“ He 
then faſtens nine wax candles given by the godfathers, 
ready lighted, round the font. Having incenſed the god- 
fathers, and conſecrated the water, each of them takes a 
wax-candle, and they all walk three times round the 
font, which always ſtands in the middle of the church, 
the clerk carrying the picture of St. John before them, 


and the prieſt reading out of a hook The prieſt then 


aſks the godfathers the name of the child, which having 
given him in writing, he puts it upon a ſmall picture, 
which he holds upon the child's breait, while he matters 
certain prayers; aud then aſks, whether the child bclieves 
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in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and the 
fathers having anſwered in the affirmative, they in- 
ſtantly turn their backs to the font, to ſhew their ave: ſion 
to the three next queſtions, Whether the child forſakes 
the devil, his angels, and his works ? To each queſtion 
the godfathers anſwer, Yes, and as often ſpit on the 
round. Then turning again to the font, the prieſt aſks, 
whether they promiſe that the child ſhall be brought up 
in the true Greek religion? and laying his hands upon 
him, ſays, Get out of this child, thou unclean ſpirit, 
« and make room for the Holy Ghoſt.” He then blows 
upon the child three times, to drive away the devil, by 
whom, they ſuppoſe, children are poſſeſſed before bap- 
tilin. After this he cuts off a little of the child's hair, 
which he puts into a book ; and having afked the godfa- 
thers, whether they defire the child ſhould be baptized, 
he takes him naked into his arms, and dipping him three 
times into the water, makes uſe of the uſual words: 
] baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
« Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” He then puts a corn 
of ſalt into the child's mouth, and making the ſign of the 
croſs on his forchead, hands, breaſt, and back, with con- 
ſecrated oil, put: him on a clean ſhirt, laying, &© Thou 
« art as clean from thy original fin as this ſhirt.” He 
hangs a ſmall croſs of zold, filver, or lead, according to 
every one's ability, about his neck, with a ſtrict ch 
to wear it all his life-time ; in which they are ſo exact, 
that if no ſuch croſs be found about a deceaſed perſon, 
they will not allow him Chriitian burial. He alſo aſſigns 
a peculiar faint, whom the child is he:tcafter to reverence 
as his patron ; and having killed the child and his godfa- 
thers, he exhorts them to mutual love. If more children 
are to be baptized at the ſame time, the font is emptied, 
becauſe they imagine the water to be defiled by the origi- 
nal fin of the preceding child. 

As they imagine that children are regenerated by bap- 
tiſm, they think they have a right to the Lord's ſupper, 
which is adminiſtered in the following manner : the prieſt 
going to the altar, attended by the clerk, ſays the office 
according to St. Baſil's liturgy ; and then mixing warm 
water with the wine, ſteeps bits of bread in the chalice, 
and then coniecrates them together, The prieſt takes the 
b. cad out with a ſpoon, and gives it to the communicants, 
little babes having only half the quantity of grown people, 
till they are ſeven years of age. 

Their proſelytes who are of age are baptized in a river; 
and three times plunged over head like the children, on 
mentioning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 

Perſons who are inclined to change their religion for that 
of the Muſcovites, are inſtructed for ſix weeks in ſome 
convent; and at their baptiſm are to abjure their former 
religion, to delert it as heretical, and as often as it is named, 
to ſnew their abhorrence, by ſpitting on the ground. 

Th- metropolitans, who are only two, one at Kiow, 
and the other at Tobolſki, differ from the biſhops only 
in their title: above theſe are the archbiſhops ; and the 
deacons, popes, or prieſts, and protopes are exceeding 
numerous, In ancient times the primate, or ſupreme 
bithbop of the Ruſſian church was a ſuffragan to the pa- 
triar ch of Conitantinople ; but the czar Feodor Iwanowitz 
a; ated a Ruſſian patriarch to preſide over the church; 
ye 4; te patiiuchs gradually aſſumed an exorbitant 
pow: :, 4a: tous even to the ſtate, Peter I. on the death 
0 © paurtarch, in 1701, ſuppreſſed that dignity, and 
d ' .. himſelf head of the church of Ruſſia. In the 
year 1710, the ſame prince inſtituted a council that has 
me <...ction of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and is ſtiled, The 
a. aoly lynod. Subordinate to this council are two 
omers; the firſt called the CEconomie, which has the 
management of all the eccleſiaſtical lands and revenues; 
tt fecond has power to execute the regulations made in 
rt ation to the ſeparatiſts, called Roſkolniki, and levies 
the tax impoſed on them for being permitted to wear 
their bards. This, nowever, is allowed to all eccle- 
ſiaſtic of che Ruſſian church, who likewiſe wear their 
on hair, and on their neads a high ſtiff black cap, from 
waich a piece of the ſame ſtuff hangs down on their 
backs, or ele large flapped hat. I hey have over their 
ſauuld-rs a tor. s Jong cloak ; but the ſecular prieſts, 
Waen ouc of the cnuren, generally wear a blue or a brown 
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long coat. The are permitted to marry, but it 
muſt be to a virgin; and, on her death, he is neither 
allowed to marry again, nor to hold his benefice, but 
muſt either retire to a convent, or be degraded ; and if 
he chooſes the latter, he. is at full liberty to marry a ſe- 
cond time: hence no wives are better treated than thoſe 
of the eccleſiaſtics. 1 

The Ruſſian ſeparatiſts are, of contempt, term 
ed Roſkolniki, or ſchiſmatics 1 bur thay call themſelves 
Starowierzi, or ancient believers. Their chief peculiari- 
ties conſiſt in having their own books, from the authori 
of which they make the uſual ſign of the croſs, only with 
the fore and middle finger, like the orthodox Ruſſian cler- 
gy when they give the benediction, and conſequently dif- 
fer from the laity of the national church, who make it 
with the thumb and the fore and middle finger. But this 
is not their only crime ; they let their K to the 
full length, though this privilege can only be procured, 
as hath been already intimated, by paying an exorbitant 
tax. They alſo entirely abſtain from ſpirituous liquors, 
never enter the — 5 — and will neither eat nor 
drink out of any veſſel that has been uſed by thoſe who 
ſtile themſelves orthodox Ruſſians. This ſect is not very 
numerous in Ruſſia, though it has ſpread over all Siberia. 

'The natives of thoſe provinces that have been con- 
quered from Sweden profeſs Lutheraniſm ; and both the 
Proteſtants, of whom there are many among the Ruffi 
and thoſe of the Romiſh church, enjoy full li of con- 
ſcience, and the public exerciſe of their religion; ſo that 
they have churches and prieſts, or miniſters, at Moſcow, 
Pererſburgh, Cronſtadt, Archangel, and Aftracan ; but 
thoſe of the church of Rome have no longer the privilege 
of hanging bells in their churches. The Armenians have 
public places of worſhip only at Aſtracan. The Jeſuits 
and Jews have been baniſhed from the country ; but it is 
thought that many who ſecretly adhere to Judaiſm ſtill 
remain there, 

A confiderable number of the Ruſſian ſubjects are Ma- 
hometans, and till greater numbers are Pagans. In or- 
der to promote their converſion, the ſynod has inſtituted 
a peculiar ſociety for propagating Chriſtian knowledge, 
and it is ſaid many thouſands of them have been con- 
verted to Chriſtianity ; but, on the other hand, it ap- 
pears from the writings of thoſe who have lately travelled 
through Siberia, that great violence and conſtraint have 
been uſed to bring them over ; and that, as moſt of the 
people have been baptized againſt their will, they have 
very imperfect and contemptible ideas of the religion they 
are ſaid to profeſs, 

In the thirteenth century ſeveral popes laboured hard ta 
put the great duke of Ruſha out of conceit with the Greek 
religion, but without ſucceſs. The doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, at Paris, have ſince made the ſame attempt; for, 
when Peter the Great ſuppreſſed the patriarchate, they 
endeavoured to perſuade him to bring about an union of 
the Ruſſian church with that of Rome; but this point 
they were unable to carry. 


SECF VF; 
Of their Marriages and Funeral Ceremonies. 


HE marriage ceremonies of the Ruſſians, as deſcribed 

by the author of the Travels of the Holſtein am- 
baſſadors through Ruſſia to Perſia, were very particular; 
and as it does not appear that any other alterations on thoſe 
occaſions have been made, than ſuch as neceſſarily arofe 
from Peter the Firſt introducing a greater degree of fami- 
liarity between the ſexes, and permitting them to ſee and 


converſe with each other, we ſhall here give them to our 
readers, 


When every thing is agreed upon between the parents, 
if they are of quality, a woman, called the ſuacha, is ap- 
pointed by the friends of the bridegroom, and another by 
thoſe of the bride, to take joint care of the nuptials ; and 
theſe provide every thing fit for the chamber where the 
new-married couple are to lie. The bed is made of ow 
ſheaves of rye laid in good order, and encompaſſed wit 
ſeveral barrels of wheat, barley, and oats, When all is 
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ready, the bridegroom goes 1 

ied by his kindred, the prieſt who was to marry him 
ſeading the van on horſeback. They are received at the 
bride's door by her relations, invited to come in, and to 
ſit down at table, where only three diſhes of meat are ſerv- 
ed up, and even theſe are not to be touched by any one 


late in the evening, accom- 


preſent. At the upper end of the table a place is left for 
the bridegroom, which is taken up by a young lad ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, while the bridgroom is talking 
with the bride's triends : but at length he having prevailed 
on the youth by ſome preſents to reſign his place to him, 
takes his ſeat, and the bride, richly dreſſed, uſed to be 
brought in with a veil over her face, and placed next the 
bridegroom; two lads at the ſame time holding a piece of 

between them, to prevent their ſeeing each other. 
The ſuacha then comes in, and paints her, ties up her 
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ſelves apart. After they have been well waſhed in the 
bath with water, mead, and wine, the bride ſends the 
bridegroom a ſhirt richly embroidered, eſpecialiy at the 
neck, and a rich habit. The two next days they ſpend in 
mirth and feſtivity. 
Perſons of inferior rank are ſatisfied with fewer ceremo- 
nies ; for the night before the wedding the bridegroom 
ſends ſome cloaths, a comb, and a looking-glaſs ; and the 
next day the prieſt is brought in by two lads, carrying 
lighted wax-candles, As ſoon as he enters the houſe, he 
gives his benediction firſt to the lads, and then to the 
ueſts, The young couple being ſet down at the table, 
the lads holding a piece of taffety between them, the 
ſuacha drefles the bride's head, which being done, a look- 
ing-glaſs is brought, and the young couple joining their 
cheeks, look and ſmile one upon the other, while the twa 
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hair in two knots, puts a coronet on her head, and all the 
ornaments of a married woman. The coronet is of gold 
or ſilver gilt, and lined with filk, having on both ſides, 
near the ears, five or fix rows of pearls, hanging down in 
ſtrings on her breaſt, The upper garment, which has 


| 


F with embroidery for the breadth of three inches. marry another, 


f 


ſuachas caſt hops upon them; after which they go to 
church, where they are married with the ceremonies al- 
ready mentioned. 

As the Ruſſians eſteem marriage a very ſacred thing, po- 
7 is forbidden under pain ot death, the emperor him- 
el 


f being allowed only one wife at a time; though if ſhe 
proves barren, he may fend her into a monaſtery, and 
Second marriages they conſider as allow- 
able, but not very commendable ;z a third marriage is not 
to be undertaken but upon very weighty conſiderations z 
and a fourth is puniſhed with death. 

Their funerals, like their other public actions, are per- 
formed with great ceremony; for the ſoul of the ſick per- 
ſon is no ſooner departed, than the widow ſends for her 
kindred and friends, who ſtanding round the corpſe break 
out into lamentations. They then waſh the body, and 
having put a clean ſhirt or ſhroud about him, with a new 
pair of thin Ruſſia leather ſhoes on his fect, they lay him, 
with his arms acroſs his breaſt, in a coffin made of the 
trunk of a tree, and in the mean while ſend a preſent to 
the prieſt to pray for his foul. The coffin is covered with 
a piece of cloth, or the coat of the deceaſed. The richer 


ſleeves an ell and a half wide, is embroidered at the edges 
with gold and filver, eſpecially about the neck, where it 
is ſti 
They ſometimes beſtow a thouſand crowns upon this robe. 
The bridegroom is then painted by his ſuacha, whilſt the 
women who are preſent ſtand ſinging upon the benches, 
At length they all go to church, where the young 
couple ſtand upon a piece of _ and have a canopy 
of the ſame filk over their heads. Here _— made offer- 
ings of fried meats, fiſh, and paſtry, the prieſt gives them 
his benediction, and taking the man by his right hand and 
the woman by her left, he aſks them three times, whether 
they are both willing to be married, and to love one an- 
other as they ought to do. To which having anſwered | 
Yes, the whole company join hands, and the prieſt ſings 
the CXXVIIIch pſalm; which being ended, he puts a | 
garland of rue upon the heads of the young couple, and 
if one of them be a widow or widower, about their ſhoul- | fort, if the ſeaſon will permit, keep the body eight or ten 
ders, ſaying, © Increaſe and multiply. W hom God hath days, during which the prieſt comes every day to purify it 
« joined together, let no man put aſunder,” While the with incenſe, and by ſprinkling it with holy water. 
prieſt pronounces theſe words, each of the people invited At length the prieſt proceeds with the picture of the pa- 
to the wedding lights a wax-candle, and one of them tron ſaint of the deceaſed, followed by four virgins, who 
gives a glaſs of wine to the prieſt, which he drinks; and|are neareſt related to the latter, and make very mournful 
the married couple having pledged the ſame three times lamentations, but begin and leave off exactly at a time, 
each, the bridegroom throws down the glaſs, and he and Then comes the dead body, carried by fix men upon their 
the bride, treading it under their feet, ſay, May they | ſhoulders ; but if the deceaſed be a monk or a nun, this 
c thus fall under our feet, and be trodden to pieces, who, office is performed by thoſe of his or her own profeſſion, 
« ſhall endeavour to ſow diviſion or diſcontent between The corpſe is ſurrounded by ſeveral prieſts, who pour in- 
« us.” The women then throw ſome flax or hemp-ſeed | cenſe upon it, to keep off the evil ſpirits, all the while ſing- 
on the young couple, wiſhing them much proſperity; and ing pſalms: then follow the kindred and friends with wax- 
ſome pull the bride by the robe, as if they would take her | candles, but without any order. On their coming to the 
from the bridegroom, to whom ſhe ſticks cloſe, while they ' grave the coffin is uncovered, and the prieſt, holding over it 
ſeem unable to remove her. | | the picture of the patron ſaint, ſays ſeveral prayers, in which 
The nuptial ceremony being ended, the bride returns in he often repeats, . Lord, look upon this foul in righteouſ- 
a ſledge, or coach, by the light of fix flambeaux, and the net.” Mean while the widow continues her lamentations, 
bridegroom on horſeback. "The men immediately fit down; and the relations and friends, after kiffing either the de- 
at the table, which is covered with proviſions ; while —— or his coffin, take their leave. The prieſt then takes 
women conduct the bride into her chamber, undreſs her, a piece of paper, which is a kind of ticket for his entrance 
and, having put her to bed, come to the bridegroom, who into paradiſe, figned by the biſhop of the place and the 
riſing from the table, is conducted to the bride's chamber] confeflor. This he puts into the coffin, which is then 
by ſix or eight young men, each with a wax-candle in ſhut and put into the grave, with the face turned towards 
his hand, which they ſtick in the barrels of wheat, bar- the eaſt; while thoſe who return to the houſe of mourning 
ley, and oats, that ſtand round the bed. The bride no;drown their ſorrow in good liquor. 
ſooner ſees the bridegroom than ſhe flips on a morning-| Their whole time of mourning laſts forty days, during 
gown lined with fur, and riſing meets and falutes him which three feaſts are made for the relations of the de- 
with a low inclination of the head; and this uſed to be ceaſed, on the third, ninth, and twentioth' day after the 
the firſt time of the bridegroom's ſeeing her face. They | burial ; during which the prieſt ſays certain prayers morn- 
then fit down to a table, where, among other proviſions, ing and evening over the grave, which for that purpoſe is 
they have a roaſted fowl, which the bridegroom pulls covered with a ſmall hut of mats: for though the Ruſſians 
aſunder, and throwing over his ſhoulder the part he lights do not believe in purgatory, they maintain that there are 
on firſt, they eat the reſt, and then go to bed; while the two places to which the ſouls of men retire after their ſe- 
2 employ themſelves in ſeveral charms to promote the paration from the body, there to wait till the day of judg- 
ppineſs of the new- married couple. Some time after an ment, ſome in a pleaſant and delightful abode, where 
old ſervant of the houſe, who attends at the door, comes they enjoy the converſation of angels; others in a gloomy 
and aſks whether the buſineſs be done; and the bridegroom ane diſmal valley, where they fee, nothing but devils ; 
anſwering, Yes, the word is given for the trumpets and | and believe that, while the ſoul is yet on its way, it may 
timbrels to ſtrike up, and theſe ſound till the new-married | be diverted from the evil road by the prayers of the pricſts 
couple are conducted to the ſtoves, where they bathe them- |and monks, 
e 
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SECT. VI. 


the Learning of the Ruſſians, and their Skill in Arts and 
* The Method of making Caviar. The 
Exparts and Imports of Ruſſia. The Trade carried on by 
Land; and the Manner in which it is conducted at Peter ſ- 
burgh. The Weights, Meaſures, and Coins of Ruſſia. 


EARNING was but little known in Ruſſia before 
the reign of Peter the Great; but that illuſtrious 
monarch ſpared neither expence nor trouble to diſpel the 
clouds of ignorance which overſpread his empire, and to 
inſpire his ſubjects with a taſte for the arts and ſciences : 
he founded an academy of ſciences, an univerſity, and a 
ſeminary at Peterſburgh, beſides other ſchools in the dif- 
ferent parts of his empire; invited perſons of learning from 
England, Germany, France, and Holland, to ſettle at 
Peterſburg ; collected a t number of books; and en- 
couraged his ſubjects to travel into thoſe countries where 
the arts and ſciences flouriſhed, Theſe wiſe and laudable 
meaſures were continued after his death, and the empreſs 
Elizabeth erected an univerſity and two ſeminaries at Moſ- 
cow. Hence many men of genius among the Ruſſians have 
cultivated their minds, and made a conſiderable figure in 
the republic of letters. Indeed the number of learned Ruſ- 
fians is but ſmall ; and as there are only three univerſities 
in that vaſt empire, thoſe of Peterſburgh, Moſcow, and 
Kiow, learning may juſtly be ſaid to be yet only in its in- 
fancy in that empire. The Ruſſians are, hgwever, far 
from wanting talents and a diſpoſition for learning. The 
ſtudies to which they chiefly apply themſelves are hiſtory, 
geography, and the mathematics. 

We find that the members of the academy of ſciences 
at Peterſburgh not only publiſh collections of their own 
memoirs, but compoſe a variety of books for the inſtruc- 
tion of youth in the ſciences, and make tranſlations of the 
moſt uſeful books publiſhed in foreign countries. Peter 
the Great eſtabliſhed the myſtery of printing, that ever- 
laſting guardian and friend of the arts, in Ruſſia, His 
types, and other implements for that purpoſe, were brought 
from Holland. Indeed a preſs, with types, had been {ent 
from Poland to Moſcow, and a printing-houſe erected, by 
the approbation of one of the former czars; but the 
building was ſet on fire in the night, and burnt to the 
ground, by the procurement, as was generally ſuppoſed, 
of the ignorant and ſuperſtitious priefts, who thought all 
books, and eſpecially ſuch as treated of their own hiſtory, 
and the miracles of their ſaints, to be no leſs dangerous 
than witcheraft. an 

All the mechanic arts and trades are continually improv- 
ing in Ruſſia, and theſe improvements are far from being 
entirely owing to the foreigners who reſide among them; 
for the natives, being ſpurred on by emulation, frequently 
equal, and ſometimes exeeed their maſters. were 
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As caviar forms a conſiderable branch of their com- 
merce, it will not be improper to give here the manner in 
which it is prepared. It is made of the roes of the fiſh 
called beluga, _ * n. The beſt is made of the 
bel roes, and is of two ſorts, the ulated and hs 
ed. The former, which is moſt — is — x 
autumn and winter, but the latter is made in ſummer, 
and both ſorts are exported to the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
The granulated ſorts is firſt ſalted, after taking away the 
ſtringy part, with ſalt well cleaned and made into brine ; 
and being drained from the oily parts, it is put into kegs 
for exportation, Caviar is moſt palatable when freſh and 
ſpread on bread with ſalt, leeks, and pepper, and is there- 
fore ſent in the winter, frozen, to all parts of the empire; 
but as without falt it ſoon becomes tainted by warmth, it 
cannot well be exported freſh. : 

Ruſſia affords a variety of articles of commerce that are 
of great uſe to foreigners ; and as the exports of this coun- 
try far exceed its imports, the balance of trade is confider- 
ably in its favour. The other Ruſſian home commodities 
are fables and black furs; the ſkins of blue and white 
foxes, ermines, hyenas, linxes, ſquirrels, bears, panthers, 
wolves, martins, wild cats, white hares, &c. Lik>wiſe 
Ruſſia leather, copper, iron, iſinglaſs, tallow, pitch, tar, 
linſeed-oil, train - oil, reſin, honey, wax, pot · aſh, falt- 
fiſh, hemp, flax, thread, calimancoes, Ruſſia linen, fail- 
eloth, mats, caſtor, . mamonts teeth 
bones, as are called, ſoap, feathers, briſtles, 
timber, 8 which may be added the Chu goods, 
rhubarb, and other drugs, with which the Ruffians partly 
furniſh the reſt of Europe. 


The fiſhery of ſeals, of which about ten thouſand are 


annually caught, yields five thouſand meaſures of oil. 
The ſkins and oil are ſent to England. Morſes, or ſea- 
horſes, from Nova Zembla, uſed toload thirty boats a-year 
with blubber, and their teeth are eſteemed next to i : 
but this trade being monopolized by a company, daily de- 
cays, Of cod and ftock-fiſh, about three ſhips lading are 
ſent yearly to Denmark; of falmon, ſalted and dried, a 
ſhip's loading to Bilboa, 

The goods imported into Ruſſia are filk, cotton, and 
other woollen ſtuffs, fine linen, chintz, toys, French 
brandy, wine, herrings, and other fiſh, ſpices, hardware, 
&c. In 1749, the value of the exported from Pe- 
terſburgh amounted to three millions one hundred and 
cighty-four thouſand three hundred and twenty-two rubles, 
and chat of the imports to two millions nine hundred and 
-two thonfand two hundred and forty-two rubles : of 
theſe the value of two millions two hundred and forty-five 
thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-three rubles were ex- 
ported to England : and the value of the commodities im- 
ported from thence amounted to one million twelve thou- 
ſand two hundred and nine rubles. 

But it will not be improper to enter here more minutely 
into the ſtate of commerce in the Ruſſian empire. The 
trade of Ruſſia may be divided into domeſtic and foreign, 


The 
formerly almoſt ſolely employed in agriculture, feeding of | or that by land and fea, The land- trade chiefly conſiſts of, 


huntins 


cattle, g. and fiſhing. They excelled indeed in 
making Ruſſia leather, which had been long practiſed 
them ; but they were entirely unacquainted with the more 
ingenious mechanic arts, reat numbers of excellent ar- 
tificers, invited by Peter the Great, ſettling in his domi- 
nions, the Ruſſians ſhewed that, with proper inſtructions, 
they did not want the capacity of being taught ; and they 
have now flouriſhing manufactures of velvet, filk, linen, 
and woollen ſtuffs; alſo copper, braſs, iron, ſteel, and 
tin, are wrought ; and great guns, fire-arms, gunpowder, 
wire, —_— ſail-eloth, paper, parchment, and glaſs, 
are made in Ruſſia. All theſe manufactures are, however, 
not brought to ſuch perfection as to be carried on without 
the aſſiſtance of foreigners, and additional ſupplies of 
thoſe commodities from abroad. Beſides, thoſe made 
by Ruſſian workmen are fold for one half or a third 
part I-!5 than thoſe made by foreigners at Peterſburgh 
and Moſcow ; and indeed they will not do more than 
half or a third part of the ſervice. But ſhip-building is 
carried to great perfection in Ruſſia, As for the Ruffian 


| "ra, they 
they want. 


by | caravans, and partly 


are their own artiſts, and make all the uten- | 
; | and Ruſſia leather. 


1. The trade to China, which is chiefly carried on by 
by private adventurers. The moſt 
valuable commodities, and thoſe in the greateſt quantity, 
carried on by the Ruſſians to China, are furs; in return 
for which they bring back „ tea, filks, cotton, &c. 

2. The trade to Perſia, by the way of Aſtracan and the 
Caſpian ſea, is pretty conſi e; and the returns are 
made in raw ſilks and filk ſtuffs. 

3. The trade with the Calmucs, which is entirely in 
private hands, conſiſts of all kinds of iron and copper 
utenſils; in return for which they receive cattle, provi- 
ſions, and ſometimes gold and ftiver ; but this trade is of 
no great importance. h 

4. The trade to Bochara, one of the chief towns of 
Uſbec Tartary, is either for ready money, or by bartering 
of goods for curled lamb-ſkins, Indian filks, and ſome- 
tim s brought to the yearly fair of Samarkand. 

5. The traders in the Ukraine fell all kinds of provi- 
ſions to the Crim Tartars ; and alſo carry on a trade with 
the Greek merchants at Conſtantinople. 


6. The inhabitants of Kiow trade to Sileſia in cattle 


The 
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The Ruſſians were ſtrangers to the courſe of exchange, | 
till it was introduced among them in the year 1670. 
Money was then fo very ſcarce in this empire, that fo- 
reigners were obliged to barter their for thoſe of 
Ruffia, Moſt of the foreign merchants then reſided at 
Moſcow, but took a journey in the ſummer to Archangel, 
where had their warehouſes and factors. This prac- 
tice continued till 1721, when, by the order of Peter the 
Great, the ſeat of commerce was removed from Archan- 
gel to Peterſburgh; on which the foreign traders remov- 
ed their factories _ where _y are not allowed to 

the goods — — to them in their own ware- 
. but are obliged to depoſit them in ines built 
for that purpoſe by the government, to which they pay 
rent for warehouſe· room, in proportion to the quantity of 
their ON 

— and traders of Peterſburgh, as in other 
countries, conſiſt of natives and foreigners. The former 
may ſell either by wholeſale or retail; but the latter by 
wholeſale only, and that to none but the natives: for they 
are not permitted to fell any thing to one another, or to 
have any commercial dealings together. Moſt of the fo- 
reign traders at Peterſburgh are only factors, and the reſt, 
who trade on their own bottoms, deal chiefly in grocery. 
The factors are intruſted with large capitals, and, with- 
out engaging in commerce for themſelves, may raiſe hand- 
ſome fortunes. The Ruſſian traders, who bring goods to 
Peterſburgh, and carry foreign commodities farther into 
the continent, do not reſide in that city, but annually 
bring their goods thither in May or June by water, and in 
September, October, and December, return with foreign 
commodicies ; but the wealthy ſave the fatigue of travel- 
ling, by ſending their factor to Peterſburgh. 

All foreign merchandizes are generally fold at a twelve- 
month's credit; but the Ruſſian commodities muſt be 
paid for at the delivery of the 2 except the natives 
find a difficulty in ſelling their ſtock ; in which caſe they 
deal by way of exchange ; yet will not barter goods for 


goods, but generally inſiſt on one fourth, one third, or 
one half of the value of the whole in ſpecie; and of late 
foreign merchants deal for the Ruſſian commodities by 


contract, and even advance the money to the Ruſſians in 
winter, upon condition of their delivering in the goods 
at a ſettled price the following ſummer ; but, for the 
greater ſecurity, theſe contracts are entered in the cuſtom- 
houſe books. 

The Engliſh enjoyed conſiderable privileges in trade ſo 
early as the reign of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, to whom 
captain Chancellor delivered a letter from Edward VI. in 
1553, and received a licence to trade, which was renewed 

eter the Great. In 1742 a treaty of commerce was 
concluded between Ruſſia and England, by which it was 
ſtipulated, that the Engliſh ſhould be allowed the privilege 
of ſending through Ruſſia into Perſia; but captain 
Elton, an Engliſhman, having entered into the ſervice of 
Nadir Shah, and built ſhips on the Caſpian fea for that 
monarch, the Ruſſians put a ſtop to this trade, to which the 
troubles in Perſia contributed. The Engliſh, however, {till 
carry on a conſiderable trade with Ruſſia, which exceeds 
that of any other nation. 

The goods chiefly imported from England are all. forts 
of woollen manufactures, lead, tin, pewter, dying woods, 
indigo, olibanum, brimſtone, and lignum-vitz. The 
Hollanders and Hamburghers, beſides theſe, bring wines, 
paper, allum, glaſs-ware, ſpices, dollars, plate, gold and 
ſilver lace, brocades, Sileſia cloth, &c. 

The exports of the Engliſh from Ruſſia are hemp, flax, 
linen, train-oil, pot-aſh, rhubarb, iſinglaſs, wax, tar, 
red hides, and caviar. The Dutch and Hamburgers re- 
ceive alſo from thence wood-aſhes, maſts, hides dried, tal- 
low, fables, hemp-ſeed, mats, and hogs briſtles. 

The Dutch carry on the —__ trade, next to the Eng- 
liſh, with the Ruſſians. Bills of exchange are drawn at 
Peterſburgh on Amſterdam only; on which account the 
traders of other countries, who give commiſſion for buying 
Ruſfian commodities at Peterſburgh, are obliged to procure 
credit, or to have proper funds at Amſterdam. 

The trade to Peterfburgh is now carried to a great 
height, for the number of ſhips which entered that port in 
1751, from England, Holland, France, Narway, Den- 


of about a halfpenny; a den 
which make a copeik ; and a poluſhka, which is a quarter 
of a copeik. 
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mark, Lubec, Hamburgh, Stetin, Roſtoc, Kiel, Pruffia, 
Sweden, and Dantzic, amounted to two hundred and 
ninety, Indeed there is no nation in the world more in- 
clined to commerce than the Ruffians are at preſent ; but 
they are ſo full of chicanery and art, that a foreigner can- 
not be teo much on his guard in his dealings with them. 

The weights peculiar to Ruſſia are a ſolothnic, which 
is one ſixth of an ounce, and is divided into halves, quar- 
ters, and eighths: a Ruſſian pound, equal to ninety-fix 
ſolothnics: a pud, or pood, equal to thirty-ſix pounds 
avoirdupois ; a berkowetz, equal to ten puds. The other 
weights are the ſame with thoſe of Germany. 

T he meaſures of length are the arſhine, or Ruſſian ell, 


equal to twenty-eight inches and one tenth — mea 


ſure: a werſoc, which is one ſixteenth of an arſhine; and 
a ſarſhen, or fathom, contains three arſhines. 

All the Ruſſian coins, ducats excepted, have inſcrip- 
tions in the Ruſſian tongue. The gold coins are imperial 
ducats; and the largeſt ſilver coin is the ruble, the value 
of which riſes and falls according to the courſe of ex- 
change. A ruble in Ruſſia is _ to an hundred copeiks, 
or four ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling. The other ſilver 
coins are half rubles, which are called poltinnics, and 
quarter rubles. A gryphe, or griwe, is of the value of 
ten copeiks, and ten griwes are equal to a ruble. 

The copper coins are, a copeik, which is of the value 
or denuſhka, two of 


There are no other foreign pieces current in Ruſſia than 


ducats, Holland rixdollars, and Albert dollars. 


Beſides the Ruſſian coins, the following are alſo current 
in Livonia; a white ſchelling, which is worth two black 
ſchellings: three of the former make one groſh, which is 
ſeven-fifteenths of a penny : a farding, which is one groſh 
and a half: a Riga mark, which is fix groſhes : a Poliſh 


guilder, which is five Riga marks : a kopa-ſhock, or low- 
enthaler, equal to twenty-five groſhes ; and a rixdailar, 
valued at ſixty fardings. | 


SECT. VIL 


Of the Coronation, Titles, Arms, Court, Revenues, and 
Farces of the Emperor, by Land and Sea. 


T the acceſſion of an emperor to the throne, the me- 
tropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops, with all the 


nobility and principal merchants throughout the empire, 
are ſummoned to Moſcow 
when the archbiſhop of Moſcow conducts the emperor to 
the church of Precheſte, or our Lady, where a ſcaffold is 
erected three ſteps high, covered with rich Perſian tape- 
ſtry, on which are ſet three chairs at equal diſtances from 
each other, 


inſt the day of coronation ; 


One of theſe is for the emperor, another for 
the archbiſhop, and the third for the imperial cap and robe. 
The robe is of purple ſattin, lined with fable, and on the 
top of the cap, which is embroidered with jewels, is 2 
ſmall crown, ſet as thick as poſſible with diamonds, and 
ſaid to be the ſame which the great duke Demetrius Mo- 
nomach took at Caffa, in Tartary, and deſtined for the 


coronation of his ſucceſſors. 


On the prince's entering the church, the clergy begin 
their hymns ; after which the archbiſhop prays to God, to 
St. Nicholas, and the other ſaints, deſiring their preſence 
on that ſolemn day. The prayer being ended, the chief 
counſellor of ſtate takes the emperor by the hand, and pre- 
ſenting him to the archbiſhop, ſays, The knez and bo- 
« jars acknowledge the prince here preſent to be lawful 
* heir to the crown, and defire that as ſuch you imme- 
% diately crown him,” Upon this the archbiſhop leads 
the prince up to the ſcaffold, ſeats him on one of the three 
chairs, touches his forchead with a little croſs of diamonds, 
and bleſſes h im. Then one of the metropolitans reads the 
following prayer : 28 
rd our God, King of Kings, who didſt chooſe 
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“e thy ſervant David, by thy prophet Samuel, and didſt 
* cauſe him to be anointed King over thy people Iſrael, 


attend to our prayers, which, though unworthy, we 
& offer up to thee. Look down from thy ſanctuary 


«© upon this thy ſervant, whom thou haſt choſen and ex- 
&« alted 
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« alted for king over theſe thy holy nations: anoint him 
« with the oil of gladneſs; protect him with thy power ; 
« ſet upon his head a precious diadem ; grant him a long 
« and happy. lifez put into his hand a royal ſcepter, and 
« make him fit upon the throne of juſtice ; make ſubject 
« to him all barbarous nations; may his heart and un- 
« derftanding always continue in thy fear, and through 
« the whole courſe of his life may he obey thy command- 
« ments : ſuffer not any hereſy or ſchiſm to come near 
« his perſon or government; but ſhew him the ſalvation 
« of thy holy and univerſal church, that he may judge 
« thy people with juſtice, protect the children of the poor, 
« and finally attain everlaſting life ; for thine is the king- 
« dom, the power, and the f God the Father, God 
« the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, be with us, and 
« remain With us.“ 

This prayer being ended, the archbiſhop orders the two 
metropolitans to take up the cap and robe; and ſome of 
the bojars, whom he directs to come upon the ſcaffold, 
are bid to put them on the prince, whom he bleſſes a ſe- 
cond time, by touching his forehead with the little croſs 
of diamonds; and, while they ſet the ducal cap upon his 
head, the archbiſhop ſays, In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and bleſſes him a third time. 

The archbiſhop then bids all the prelates approach, and 
each of them gives the emperor his benediction. The 
emperor and the archbiſhop then fit down, but immedi- 
ately riſe again to order the ſinging of the Litany, every 
ve of which ends with Lord have mercy upon us,” 
and is frequently intermixed with the emperor's name. 
After the Litany they fit down again, and one of the me- 
tropolitans goes up to the altar, and ſings, ** God preſerve 
« the health of the emperor of all the Ruſſias, whom he 
4 hath of his love beſtowed upon us, and grant him a 
« long and happy life.” Theſe words are echoed round 
for ſome time by every one preſent, after which the arch- 
biſhop alone goes up to the prince, and tells him, That 
4 ſince, through the providence of God, all the ftates of 
<< the realm, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, have eſta- 
4 bliſhed and crowned him emperor of all the Ruſſias, 
% and entruſted him with a government of ſuch impor- 
« tance, he ought to apply all his thoughts to love God, 
« keep his commandments, adminiſter juſtice, and pro- 
« tect and maintain the true Greek religion.” He then 
bows down to the ground before the emperor, as a token 
of his homage; and all the reſt, eccleſiaſtics, nobles, and 
others, in their reſpective ranks, do the fame. They then 
go to the church of St, Michael the Archangel, and after- 
wards to that of St. Nicholas, both of which, as well as 
that of our Lady, are within the walls of the palace, and, 
after ſinging in each of them the ſame Litany as before, 
conclude the ceremonies with dining in the great hall of 
the Kremlin. : 

The ancient ſovereigns of Ruſſia ſtiled themſelves great 
dukes, and afterwards czars; but Peter the Great aſſumed 
the title of emperor, and that title is now given him by 
all Europe. The titles of the emperor at full length are, 
Emperor and ſole ſovereign of all the Ruſſias, ſovereign 
lord of Moſcow, Kiow, Wlodimiria, Novogrod ; czar in 
Caſan, Aſtracan, and Siberia; lord of Pleſkow ; great 
duke of Smolenſko; duke of Efthonia, Livonia, and Ca- 
relia; of Tweria, Ingria, Pernia, Wiatkia, Bulgaria, 
and lord of ſeveral other territories ; great duke of Novo- 
grod, in the low country of Tſhernickow, Reſan, Roſ- 
tow, Iaroſlaw, Bielo ſero, Uldoria, Obdoria, Condinig,; 
emperor of all the northern parts; lord of the territory of 
Juweria : of the Carthalinian, Grewzinian, and George- 
an czars; of the Kabardinian, Circaſſian, and Gorian 
princes; and lord and ſupreme ruler of many other coun- 
tries and territories, 

Since the reign of Iwan Baſilowitz, the arms of Ruſſia 
have been, or, an cagle diſplayed fable, holding a golden 
ſcepter and monde in his talons : over the eagle's head are 
three? crowns, and on its breaſt it bears a ſhield, with the 
arms of Moſcow in the centre, encompaſſed by fix others, 
, Which are thoſe of Aſtracan, Siberia, Caſan, Kiow, and 

Wlodimiria. 

The power of the Ruſſian emperor is as abſolute and 
unlimited as poſſible. Peter the Great publiſhed an ordi- 
nance, by which the ſucceſſion was entirely to depend 
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[on the will and pleaſure of the reigning ſovereign ; and 
this is the only. written fundamental law in relation to the 


ſucceſſion. 


The Ruſſian court has always been very numerous and 
magnificent, it being filled, particularly on ſolemn occa- 
ſons, by the bojars or privy counſellors, and by the no- 
bles and gentry, who are obliged to pay a conſtant at- 
tendance, by titles of honour and diſtinction, without any 
ſalary ; as the carvers, who are always two of the firſt no- 
bility, and whoſe employment is eſteemed extremely ho- 
nourable ; the ſewers, who carry meſſages of importance, 
receive ambaſſadors, &c. and the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber. Theſe two laſt titles are given to a num- 
ber of perſons, and deſcend from father to ſon, though 
they are generally confirmed by the prince; and laſtly, 
the chief merchants. On public feſtivals and days of ce- 
remony all theſe anciently received rich brocade gowns, 
lined with furs, from the treaſury, which they returned 
as ſoon as the appearance was over. Peter the Firſt, how- 
ever, aboliſhed theſe formalities, without ſettling any other 
court, either to fave the expence during the wars in which 
he was engaged, or from his particular temper, which 
was averſe to ſuch conſtraints. On any ceremony he was 
attended by the chief officers of his army, and only ſome 
of his nobility, The former pomp has, however, been 
ſince reſtored, and augmented by the addition of three or- 
ders of knighthood, created by the great prince we have 
zuſt mentioned, 

The firſt and moſt honourable is that of St. Andrew, 
or the blue ribbon, inſtituted by Peter the Great in E 
in * of St. Andrew, = patron of Ruſſia, The 
empreſs Catharine gave the tes, and aſſigned proper 
2 which hath its enſigns, motto, and 

The ſecond is the order of St. Alexander Newſki, or 
the red ribbon, which was inſtituted by Peter I. but the 
czarina Catharine firſt conferred it in the year 1725. 
This order has alſo its badge and motto, 

There is likewiſe a female order founded by Peter in 
1714, in honour of his conſort Catharine, and from her 
called the order of St. Catharine. Theſe honours, as 
Voltaire obſerves, command reſpect, coſt the ſovereign 
nothing, and flatter thoſe who receive them, without add- 
ing to their power, 

The chief officer under the emperor is the chancellor, 
after whom is the grand maſter of the houſhold, the maſ- 
ter of the horſe, the treaſurer, comptroller, chamberlain, 
taſters, harbingers, &c. 

An hundred and fifty tables are now ſpread twice a 
at the Ruſſian court, and ſerved with eighteen hundred 
diſhes; for this purpoſe the court-purveyor receives two 
thouſand rubles every three days, excluſive of the produce 
of the crown eſtates, and the proper quantities of wine, 
ſugar, and ſpices. The daily conſumption of coffee a- 
mounts to one pud, or thirty-ſix pounds weight; and ſe- 
ven thouſand puds of falt are expended every month. 

The revenues of the Ruſſian empire are variouſly com- 


puted, ſome reckoning that they amount to ſixty millions 


of rubles, others to twenty millions, and others again to 
no more than eight millions a year : but Mr, Voltaire 
ſays, that, according to the Ruſſian finances in 1725, 
they. amounted to thirteen millions of rubles, reckoning 
only the taxes and duties paid in money, excluſive of 
what is paid in kind; and adds, that this ſum was then 
ſufficient to maintain three hundred and thirty - nine 
thouſand five hundred ſoldiers and ſailors; and that both 
the revenue and troops have increaſed ſince. It is, how- 
ever, very certain, that the imperial revenues bear no 
proportion to the vaſt extent of the Ruſſian dominions ; 
that they do not all conſiſt of ready money, the country 
in many places furniſhing recruits for the army inſtead of 
it; and moit of the inhabitants of Siberia pay their tribute 
in furs. 

Theſe revenues ariſe from the annual capitation, or 
poll-tax, to which the vaſſals of noblemen pay ſeventy 
copeiks, the burghers a hundred and twenty copeiks, 
and the Tartars and other nations in the territory of Ca- 
ſan pay a hundred and ten copeiks a man. This tax, ac- 
cording to Dr, Buſching, amounts to five millions of 
rubles. 
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From the demeſne lands, occupied by three hundred and 
ſixty thouſand peaſants, each of whom pays a hundred and 
ten copeiks a year, amounting in all to three hundred and 
ninety-fix thouſand rubles. : 

From the inns and drinking-houſes, which are about 
two millions ; the privilege of ſelling beer, mead, and 
malt-ſpirits, being monopolized by the crown, : 

From the tolls and cuſtoms by land and ſea, which 
produce about one million one hundred and fifty thouſand 
rubles. | 

From the trade carried on by the crown in iron, pot- 
aſh, aſhes of the willow- tree, rhubarb, tar, and train- oil. 

From the ſalt· works, which yearly bring into the trea- 
ſury ſeven hundred thouſand rubles. ; 

From the duty on ſtampt paper, amounting to one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand rubles. 

From a tax on law-ſuits, which pay ten per cent. of 
the value conteſted ; from hearth-money and Bath-ſtoves ; 
and from all hackney-horfes and carriages. , 

From the abbey-lands, fince their being managed by a 
ſecular commiſſion, for the benefit of the crown. 

From. the caravans to China, which is never leſs than 
a hundred thouſand rubles. 

The produce of the public ſhows of tumblers and rope- 
dancers, of which multitudes are exhibited at Eaſter for 
the diverſion of the people, who are paſſionately fond of 
them, is allotted for paying the of the police, 
paving the ſtreets, &c. Beſides this, every houſe-keeper 
pays an aſſeſſment for his houſe and court-yard, accord- 
ing to the extent of the ground, which is applicd to the 
lame purpoſes. 

The ſalaries of all civil officers are paid out of the mo- 
ney reccived by the officers belonging to their departments: 
and thoſe of the governors, by the offices of their reſpective 
governments, The ſurplus that remains in the inferior 
offices is ſent to the treaſury. 

According to the ſtate of the Ruſſian forces drawn up 
by Van Hoven, in the year 1746, the army then conſiſted 
of two hundred and -fix thouſand four hundred and 
ninety-four regulars, and a hundred and twenty thouſand 
irregulars, The fleet conſiſted of twenty-four ſhips of the 
line, ſeven frigates, three bomb-ketches, and two flat 
boats, beſides the galley fleet at Peterſburgh, conſiſting of 
a hundred and two gallies, The complement of the 
whole fleet amounted to ten thouſand five hundred and ſe- 
venty men, of whom ſeven thouſaMWfeven hundred and one 
were ſailors. The fleet has ſince that time been greatly 
encreaſed ; particularly ſince the commencement of the pre- 
ſent war with the Turks. The men of war, in time of 
peace are laid up at Revel and Cronſtadt, and the gallies 
at Peterſburgh. The Ruſſians indeed have no very good 
harbour in the Baltic ; the water at Cronſtadt, by being 
too freſh, does confiderable damage to the ſhips that lie 
there; beſides, the mouth of the harbour is too narrow, 
and ſurrounded with rocks and dangerous ſands, and is 
ſeldom clear of ice before the end of May : nor have they 
any conſtant fleet in the Caſpian ſea. 

he high admiral of Ruſſia has the rank and pay of a 
general field-marſhal ; and the Ruffian fleet is divided into 
three ſquadrons, commanded by an admiral-general in the 
center, who bears a white flag. with a crimſon croſs: the 
van has an admiral, who bears a blue flag, with a white 
croſs; and the rear has another admiral, who bears a red 
flag, with a white croſs. Each of theſe three ſquadrons 
has a vice-admiral, a rear-admiral, and three commodores. 
The gallies are commanded by an admiral, two vice-ad- 
mirals, three rear-admirals, and three commodores. Their 
flags are of the ſame colour asgthoſe of the ſquadrons to 
which they belong, but of a different form. When the 
emperor commands his fleet in perſon, his ſhip bears the 
royal ſtandard of the empire, which is yellow, and in the 
middle of it are the arms of Ruſſia. 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the ſeveral Colleges, or Offices for the Adminiſtration of 
the Affairs of Government ; the Laws and Puniſhments of 
AHalefactors. 


E ſhall now take a view of the executive part of 
- the government, which was regulated by Peter J. 


— 
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by whoſe direction all the affairs of the Ruſſian empire 
were managed by the following councils, offices, colleges, 
or chanceries, as they are called. 

The ſenate, or directing council, which takes care of 
all domeſtic affairs, receives accounts from all the colleges, 
iſſues out orders to them all, and is the fupreme court of 
judicature, to which all proceſſes are brought by appeal as 
the laſt reſort. 

The holy ſynod, or eccleſiaſtical council, which regu- 
lates all affairs relating to the church. 

The war- college, which has the care of recruiting and 
exerciſing the whole Ruſſian army, except the guards, 
who are under the direction of the ſovereign. Thus office 
alſo receives the taxes appointed for the maintenance of the 
troops, and nominates the officers as high as the lieutenant- 
colonels. Under the war- college are the office of the ge- 
neral commi at war, the office of ordnance, that of 
the under commiſſary of war, the military cheſt, the office 
of cloathing the army, the victualling- office, and the ac- 
compting-office. 

The admiralty-college has the man t of all naval 
concerns, without exception; and ſuch foreſts as are near 
navigable rivers are under its inſpection. Subordinate to 
it are the office of the general commiſſary of the navy, 
which pays and victuals the fleet, and keeps the money 
aſſigned for thoſe ſervices : the ſtore-office, which has the 
direction of the magazines, and every thing that belongs 
to the equipment of ſhips of war: the office which di- 
rects the building of ſhips, provides the nec mate- 
rials, and has allo the inſpection of the foreſts : and the 
artillery-office, 

The college for foreign affairs pays the ſalaries of the 
Ruffian miniſters at foreign courts, and the expences and 
penſions of foreign envoys, which are always dcfrayed. 
This college alſo makes out paſſports, and decides the dif- 
ficulties and diſputes that ariſe in relation to foreign mini- 
ſters. The members of this college are the chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of the empire, who, when any momentous 
affairs come under their conſideration, are aſliſted by ſome 
of the counſellars of ſtate. | 

I he college of the treaſury has the direction of levying 
all the public revenues, except the poll-tax and the pro- 
duce of the falt-works. The office that has the care of 
the money ariſing from the conquered provinces is at pre- 
ſent held at Peterſburgh : but all the other departments be- 
longing to the treaſury are at Moſcow. 

The ſtate office iſſues out the public money, and gives 
the neceſſary directions to the chamber of accounts; hence 
the revenue-chambers at Peterſburgh and Moſcow are de- 
pendant on this office. 

The reviſion- college is a ſort of check on the other col- 
leges, and therefore receives and examines their accompts. 

The ſalt-office has the direction of the revenucs ariſing 
from the ſalt- works, which are appropriated to the em- 
preſs's purſe. 

The confiſcation chancery directs the ſale of all forfeit- 
ed eſtates, and the levying of all fines impoſed by the other 
colleges. 

The colleges for trade, mines, and manufactures, are 
diſtinct offices; and, beſides the departments from which 
they take their names, have alſo the management of the 
naval cuſtoms and tolls, and decide all diſputes in relation 
to commerce between merchants and traders. 

The college of juſtice at Moſcow, ſome of the members 
of which conſtitute a college at Peterſburgh, which deter- 
mines ſuits brought thither by appeal from the conquered 
provinces ; and has likewiſe a conſiſtorial juriſdiction over 
the proteſtants and papiſts in at city; but on this occa- 
ſon the miniſter of the church to which the plaintiff be- 
longs is ſummoned to attend, 

They have alſo a feudal chancery at Moſcow, that has 
the care of every thing relating to the eſtates of private 
perſons, their boundaries, or limits. 

Beſides theſe, there is a college of the magiſtracy, to 
which all the magiſtrates in the empire are accountable 
for their conduct; and a privy-chancery, as it is called, 
that takes cognizance of all hoſpitals, diſpenſaries, medi- 
cines, &c, 

In order to give a more perfect idea of this government, 
it is proper to obſerve, that formerly the Ruſſian nobility 


conſiſted ſolely of kneſes, or princes, and gentlemen : 
an 
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that bojar, or boyar, is not a title of nobility, but 
— denoted a poſt or office, as a privy - counſellor, 
c. Peter the Great added the titles of counts and barons 
to the former: but no birth or title, according to the wile 
regulations made by Peter I. gives a perſon rank, unleſs he 
merits it by his ſervices and abilities; by which means 
many foreigners of mean extraction have riſen to very great 
honours in Ruſſia : for in regard to unlimited ſubjection to 
their ſovereign, the nobility are on a level with the reſt of 
the people. Even the greateſt of them uſed formerly to 
glory in ſtiling themſelves the flaves of the czar, whenever 
they either ſpoke or wrote to him ; but Peter I. aboliſhed 
this harſh term, and ordered them to uſe inſtead of it the 
word ſubject. 

Yet the peaſants are ſtill perfect ſlaves, and abſolutely 
ſubject to the arbitrary power of their lords, who may treat 
them as they pleaſe, provided they do not kill them ; and 
are liable to be transferred, with all their goods, from one 
maſter to another. The government itſelf is in the laſt 
degree abſolute ; and, notwithſtanding Peter's giving them 
the name of ſubjects, the people of all ranks may juſtly be 
termed flaves, as their lives and fortunes depend ſolely on 
the will of their ſovereign, Even ſuch as are employed in 
the ſtate have their ſhare of arbitrary power ; for their pro- 
ceedings being without appeal, and in the emperor's name, 
they — abuſe their authority, in order to ſatisfy 
their avarice, revenge, or other guilty paſſions. For de- 
ciding caſes between private men, they have precedents and 
written laws, particularly a code called Subornoe Uloſhe- 
nie, an Uniform and Univerſal Law, which Alexius Mi- 
chaciowitz publiſhed in 1649, and has been enlarged by 
the edicts of the ſucceeding czars. The proceſs is ſum- 
mary, and the puniihment inflied very ſevere, though 
not quite ſo rigorous as formerly, 

In diſputes between private perſons, where the parties 
are not agreed as to a matter of fact, and have no evidence 
on either fide, the aſks the plaintiff, whether he will 
take his oath that the affair was as he h.th repreſented it, 
or refer it to the oath of the defendant. Formerly, he 
who offered to take his oath was once a week, for three 
weeks running, brought before the judge, who every day 
repreſented to him the importance of an oath, and the 
dreadful fin of ſwearing falſely ; and if, after this, he ſtill 
perſiſted in his readineſs to take his oath, though he ſwore 
nothing but the truth, the people would conſider him as 
an infamous perſon, ſpit in his face, and turn him out of 
the church; and he was never after admitted to the commu- 
nion, till his being at the point of death. They now pro- 
ceed with leſs rigour : he who is to take his oath is brought 
before a picture of one of their ſaints, where he is aſked, 
whether he will ſwear upon the ſalvation of his ſoul ? If he 
perſiſts, they give him a little crucifix to kiſs, and after- 
wards the picture of the faint, which is taken down from 
the wall for that purpoſe. Though the oath be indiſputa- 
bly true, the perſon who takes it is not admitted to the 
communion for three years; and though he is not treated 
as infamous, people of any rank will not eafily ſuffer him 
in their company; but the perjured is puniſhed with the 
knute, and then baniſhed, Hence the Ruſſians endeavour 
as much as poſſible to avoid taking an oath, though they 
are very guilty of prophane ſwearing, and particularly the 
traders have inceſiantly in their mouths po Chreſtum, by 
Chriit, making the fign of the croſs at the ſame time, 
Strangers are permitted to take their oaths, according to 
the rules of their ſeveral religions, 

The office of an executioner was formerly eſteemed very 
honourable; but this officer is now eſtecmed infamous, 
and the executioner is not permitted to ſell his office ; for 
it muſt continue in his family, on failure of which the 


| butchers are obliged to chooſe one out of their body. 


The ordinary puniſhments in Ruſſia are, the battogen, 
katze, and knute, The battogen is thus inflicted ; he 
wiv 1s to receive this chaſtiſement is {tripped to his ſhirt, 
and laid upon the ground on his belly, when two men fit- 
ting upon him, one upon his neck, and the other upon 
his tcct, beat him on the back with little wands, or 
witches, during the time ordered by the judge. 

* 1 katze 1. om the noſtrils, which was formerly 
on thoſe who, contrary to an old prohibition 
took tobacco ſnuff, 4 
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The knute, as given in Ruſſia, is a moſt barbarous pu- 
niſhment. Olearius deſcribes the manner in which he ſaw 
it executed on eight men and one woman, for ſelling bran- 
dy and tobacco without a licence. The executioner's man, 
after ſtripping them down to the waiſt, tied their feet, and 

one at a time upon his back. The executioner 
ſtood at three paces diſtant with a bulls pizzle, to the end 
of which were faſtened three thongs of an elk's ſkin un- 
tanned, with which ſpringing forward, whenever he ſtruck, 
he laſhed their backs with all his ſtrength, ſo that the 
blood guſhed out at every blow. The men had twenty- 
five or twenty-ſix laſhes each, till an officer, who had in 
writing the number of ſtripes they were to receive, cried, 
Enough. The woman, who had only ſixteen, fainted 
away. After their backs were thus dreadfully mangled, 
they were all. tied by the arms, two and two; 
thoſe who ſold tobacco having a little horn full of it, and 
thoſe who had ſold brandy, a little bottle about their necks, 
and whipped through the city for about half a league, af- 
ter which were brought back to the place of their firſt 
puniſhment, and then diſmiſſed. | 

Many die of this cruel flagellation. But, horrid as it 
muſt appear to every perſon of humanity, M. de la Mo- 
traye ſays, that this is only what is c the moderate 
knute; for when the ſentence orders it between the mo- 
derate and ſevere, pieces of fleſh are taken off at every 
ſtroke of the executioner; and when it is ordered to be 
given with the utmoſt ſeverity, the executioner ftrik- 
WW 

wels. 

Offenders are ſometimes baſtinadoed on the ſoles of 
their feet in a moſt cruel manner. 

Thieves are tartured to make them diſcover their ac- 
complices, and confeſs their other crimes ; theſe tortures 
are as dreadful as can be conceived. The thief for the firſt 
offence is only whipt from the priſon to the market-place, 
where he has his ears cut off, and is ſent back to priſon 
for two years. If he offends a ſecond time, he is whipped 
as before, and afterwards baniſhed into Siberia, Theft is 
never puniſhed with death in Ruſſia; but the receivers 
and concealers of ſtolen goods are puniſhed equally with 
the thief, 

Murder is puniſhed with death. The criminal is kept 
fix weeks in a very cloſe priſon, upon bread and water 
alone; after which he receives the communion, and is 
beheaded. 

Merciful as they appear in caſe of murder, they ſeem 
deſtitute of all humanity, where a man is ſo unhappy as 
to be unable to ſatisfy his creditors. He who does not 
pay his creditor at the time agreed upon, is put into the 
houſe of an officer appointed for that purpoſe, and has a 
certain farther time allowed him to make ſatisfaction ; but 
if he then fails, he is carried to priſon, from whence he 
is brought every day to a place before the chancery, 
where the common executioner beats him upon the ſhin- 
bones with a wand about the thickneſs of a man's little 
finger, for an hour together. He is then returned to pri- 
ſon, except he can procure ſecurity for his appearing 
again the next day at the ſame hour, to be treated in the 
ſame manner, till he has made ſatisfaction. I his is rigo- 
rouſly executed upon perſons of all ranks, ſubjects and 
foreigners, men and women, prieſts and laymen ; and if 
at laſt the debtor cannot find wherewith to pay, he with 
his wife and children are ſentenced to be bond-flaves to 
the creditor, 
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Of the Government of Kinu or Kiew, with an Account 6 
the Zaporog, the Bielegorod, and Don Cofſacs, the Hal- 
damacs and Yaik Caſſacs; with a Deſcription of the Cities 
of Kiow, and Pultawa. 


1 given a deſcription of Ruſſia in general, 
with the climate, manners, religion, and govern- 
ment of the inhabitants, we ſhall now give ſome account 
of the different provinces, and principal towns of the 
country, which contains Great, Little, and White Ruſ- 


tia, with the provinces that formerly belonged to es 
t 


ments, and every government conſiſts of certain provin- 


with the utmoſt fury and animoſity, The reſult of all 


to prevent ſuch revolts for the future, and after the battle 


ordered them, without diſtinction, to be put to the ſword, 
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It muſt here be obſerved, that White Ruffia in this em- 
pire ought not to be confounded with the country of the 
fame name in Lithuania, and that Red Ruffra belongs to 
Poland. Dr. Buſching obſerves, with refpe& to the ori- 
gin of theſe names, that it is a cuſtom among theſe northern 
people to diſtinguiſh countries by the epithets white and 
black; and that by the former, they call the moſt exten- 
five and fertile, and by the latter, the ſmaller and leſs 
fruitful territories, 

The Ruſſian empire in Europe is divided into govern- 


ces or circles, heſe governments have been frequently 
altered, but according to the preſent diviſion, they are 
as follow: Kiow, Woraneſh, and Aſow, Bielogorod. 
Smolenſk, Great Moſcow, onus, Niſhnoy-Novo- 
grod, Archangel, Wiburg, Peterſburg, Narva, Reval, 
and Riga. We ſhall begin with the countries bordering 
on Turky and Poland, and for the fake of method proceed 
from ſouth to north. 

The government of Kiow conſiſts of part of Little Ruſ- 
ſia, and is inhabited by the Coffacs, which word ſignifies 
irregular troops of horſe. The European Coflacs are the 
Zaporog Coflacs, who live below the cataract of the Nie- 
per, ſome on the fide next to Ruſſia, and others on the 
oppoſite fide of the river ; but moſt of them are ſubject to 
the Ruſſians: the Bielogorod Coffacs, and a part of the 
Don Coſſacs, both of which are under the Ruſſian go- 
vernment. | 

The Coſſacs were known by that name ſo early as the 
year 948, when they lived on mount Caucaſus, and were 
reduced under the Ruſſian dominions in ro21. In the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, the Zaporog Coſſacs 
fixed their habitations on the ſpacious plains along the 
banks of the Nieper. The Poles, ſenſible of the advan- 
tage they might receive from their defending them againſt 
the incurſions of the Tartars, took them under their pro- 
tection in the year 1562, and engaged to pay them an an- 
nual ſubſidy, on condition of their keeping on foot a good 
body of troops for the defence of the Poliſh dominions ; 
and to bind them by ties of intereſt, gave up to them the 
whole country that lies between the rivers Nieper and 
Niefter, and the borders of Tartary. The Coſſacs fo 
induſtrioufly cultivated that fertile tract of land, that 
in a ſhort time it was interſperſed with large towns, and 
handſome villages. They continually harraſſed the 
Turks by their incurſions, and to prevent the latter 
from purſuing them, or making repriſals, ſeized on ſe- 
veral ſmall iſlands on the Nieper, where they kept their 


magazines. 

This alliance, though of ſuch advan both to the 
Poles and Coſſacs, did not long ſubſiſt; for the former, 
envying the latter the fine country they poſſeſſed, attempt- 
ed to bring them into ſubjection; upon which the Coſ- 
ſacs, fired with indignation, had recourſe to arms, and 
applied both to Ruſſia and the Ottoman Porte for protec- 
tion. A very bloody war enſued, which, in the ſixteenth 
and ſeventeenth centuries, was from time to time renewed 


was, that the Coſſacs remained under the protection of 
Ruſſia, and their former country being laid waſte in the 
late wars, they ſettled in the Ruſſian Ukraine; upon their 
receiving aſſurances from the Ruſſian court, that they 
ſhould be free from all taxes, and no alteration be made in 
their political conſtitution : in return for which, they were 
always to keep in readineſs a conſiderable body of troops 
for the ſervice of Ruſſia, But in 1708, Mazeppa, their 
hettman, or chief, went over from the Ruſſians to the 
Swedes, under Charles XII. upon which Peter I. reſolved 


of Pultowa ſent a ſtrong detachment into the little iſlands 
of the Nieper, to which the Coflacs had fled with their 
wives, their children, and all their effects, and cruelly 


and the plunder to be diſtributed among the ſoldiers. He 
alſo ſent a great number of his men into their country, and 
cauſed many thouſands of the Coſſacs to be conveyed to 
the coaſts of the Baltic, where they were put to all man- 
ner of hard labour. 

Upon the death of their hettman in 1722, that office 
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elected for their hettman count Raſumowſky, privy-coun- 
ſellor of the Ruſſian empire, preſident of the academy of 
ſciences, and lieutenant · colonel of the Iſhmailow regi- 
ment of life-guards ; and this election was confirmed by 
the reigning empreſs Elizabeth. 

The country of theſe Coffacs is commonly called the 
Ukraine, which word properly ſignifies a frontier ; it lyin 
on the borders of Ruffia, Poland, Little Tartary, an 
'Turky. By virtue of a treaty concluded in 1693, between 
Ruffia and Poland, the latter remains in poſſethon of all 
that part of the Ukraine that lies on the weft fide of the 
Nieper, which is but indifferently cultivated ; while the 
= the eaſt ſide, inhabited by the Coſſacs, is in a 
much better condition. 

This country, which is ſubject to Ruſſia, extends about 
three hundred miles in length, and about as many in 
breadth, It is one continued fertile plain, watered by a 
great number of fine rivers, and diverſified with 4 
woods. It produces all kinds of grain, pulſe, tobacco, 
honey, and wax, in ſuch quantities, as to ſupply a great 
part of the Ruſſian empire with thoſe commodities. I he 
paſtures are extremely rich, and the cattle of an extraor- 
dinary fize; the rivers alſo abound with excellent fiſh, 
This fine country, however, is very much infeſted by lo- 
cuſts, which are a great plague to the inhabitants. 

Moſt of the houſes of the Ukraine are built with wood, 
after the Ruſſian manner. The Coſſacs are tall and well- 
made ; they have generally an aqueline noſe, and a good 
mien. 'They are vigorous, hardy, brave, and very jealous 
of their liberty; fickle and wavering ; but ſociable, cheer- 
ful, and ſprightly. Their forces entirely coulifſt of ca- 
valry. Their dialect is a mixture of the Poliſh and Ruſſian 
languages; but the latter is moſt predominant. They pro- 
feſs the Greek religion; but there are alſo ſome Proteſ- 
tants and Roman Catholics among them; in ſhort, they 
are a very powerful people. Every town, with the diſtrict 
belonging to it, is governed by an officer called attaman, 
or ottoman, 

The Don Coſſacs, who inhabit the banks of the river 
Don, greatly reſemble thoſe we have been deſcribing. In 
I549 they voluntarily put themfelves under the protection 
of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, and are at preſent nearly on 
an equal footing with the other Ruſſian ſubjects. Theſe 
Coſſacs have a great number of towns and villages along the 
banks of the Don; but the ſcarcity of wood, and in many 
places of freſh water, prevents their extending themſelves 
farther up the country, They chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing and 
agriculture, and occaſionally by robbing and plundering. 
Every town is governed by a magiſtrate, whom they call 
taman ; and the tamans, with their towns, are under the 
juriſdiction of two attamans, who reſide at Tſherkaſky. 
The troops of theſe Coffacs likewiſe conſiſt entirely of ca- 
valry. Every town and village in this country is fortified 
and ſurrounded with paliſadoes, to ſecure them againſt the 
incurſions of the Calmucs and Kuban Tartars, with whom 
they are always at war. The Coſſacs in general are of great 
ſervice in garriſoning of towns and defending them, or in 
purſuing an enemy; but are not ſo good at regular attacks. 

The Heidamacs have their particular hettman, and live 
in the Ruſſian, Poliſh, and Turkiſh dominions, along the 
banks of the Nieper. 

The Yaik Coſſacs live on the ſouth fide of the river 
Yaik, and on the ſucceſs of the Ruſſian arms in the king- 
dom of Aftracan, voluntarily ſubmitted to them, In ſta- 
ture they much reſemble the other Coſſacs, though from 
their booriſh manner of living, and intermarrying with the 
Tartars, they have not the ſhape and air peculiar to the 
reſt of their countrymen ; but reſemble them, however, 
in their natural diſpoſitions and cuſtoms. Their chief 
employments are agriculture, fiſhing, and feeding cat- 
tle; and, like the other tribes, they ſeldom let flip an 
opportunity of robbing their neighbours, Their conti- 
nual wars with the Kara Kalpacs oblige them to keep 
their towns and villages in a ſtate of defence, They are 
indeed ſubject to Ruſſian waywodes, to whom they an- 
nually pay a tribute in cattle, corn, honey, and wax; 
but have their particular chiefs, who govern them accord- 
ing to their ancient cuſtoms. I he greateſt part of the 
Yaik Coſſacs profeſs the Greek religion; but many relics 


was aboliſhed, but was reſtored again in 1750, when they 


of Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm are ſtill to be found a- 
| mongſt 
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amongſt them. 
and e and make excellent ſoldiers. 


ce, an 
the Calmucs. 
The 


Kiow, or Kiew, the capital of this 
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are remarkable for their hardineſs 
They live in 
even carry on A commercial intercourſe with 


government of Kiow conſiſts of ten circles, the 
moſt conſiderable cities of which are Kiow and Pultowa. 
ernment, which 
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— — and through Poland to Germany. It is but an 
indifferent town, built in the manner of thoſe of the Coſ- 
ſacs; but was rendered famous by its being beſieged by the 
Swedes in 1709, and by its falling into the hands of the 
—aq A _ defeat of Charles XII. near this place. 

he King of en had his head quarters at a monaſtery 
wANG Binds cpcn as entznes whkew the wine. 


ig fituated on the Nieper, is ſaid to have been founded b 
Kius, a Sclavonian prince, and, according to the Poliſh 
writers, was built in the year 430; but this account is 
not to be depended upon. However, in the year 1037, 
the great duke Jaroſlaw declared it the capital of all Ruſha; 
and it continued to be the reſidence of the great dukes till 
the twelfth century. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Poles ; but, in 1667, they reſtored it to the Ruſſians 
for a certain term of years, and in 1686 ceded it to Ruſſia 
for ever. 

This city properly conſiſts of three ſmall towns ; the 


Kiow ; and the town of Podol, which lies below the lat- 
ter : theſe are partly incloſed with a common fortification, 
and in other parts have a communication by a large in- 
trenchment, carried on as the inequality of the mountains 
would permit. The whole garriſon conſiſts of ſeven regi- 
ments of foot, and is governed by a ftatthalter general, a 
ſtatthalter, and a commandant. | 
The caſtle of Petſherſky ſtands on an eminence facing 
the ſouth, and, beſides magazines, barracks for the gar- 
cifon, officers houſes, and ſome churches, includes a rich 
and ſtately monaſtery, founded in the eleventh century, 
and called Petſherſky, from the monks formerly living in 
a petſliera, or cavern, in the mountain on which the con- 
vent now ſtands. In its ſubterraneous vaults, which 
reſemble a labyrinth, and contain chapels, cells, &c. are 
found a great number of undecayed bodies, ſuppoſed to 
de the remains of ſaints and martyrs ; and here the bodies 
of the deceaſed monks are alſo depoſited, Oppofite to 
this monaſtery formerly ſtood a nunnery, which is now 
converted into a magazine. The ſuburbs of Petſherſky 
are very large, conſiſting of houſes belonging to the a- 
dove - mentioned convent ; and alſo of ſeveral convents and 
churches, the principal of which is the convent of St. 
Nicholas. 
Old Kiow is ſeated on an eminence facing the north, 
and is fortified, according to the mountainous nature of 
the country, with horn- works, &c. Here ftands the ca- 
thedral of the Greek archbiſhop of Kiow, Halitſh, and 
Little Ruſſia, who reſides in the convent of St. Sophia. 
To this church and the convent of St. Michael belong 
meſt of the houtes in the city. 
Podol is fituated below old Kiow, in a plain on the 
banks of the Nieper, and, except its churches and con- 
vents, conſiſts entirely of ſhops and tradeſmen's houſes. 
Its magiftrates are 1 of the colonels of the regi- 
ments in ga riſon, and receive their orders immediately 
from the war- office at Glucow. The academy adjoining 
to the Bratſkoi monaſtery, near the town-houſe, is en- 
tirely built of ſtony, and is one of the nobleſt edifices in 
the city. The univerſity of Kiow has the archbiſhop for 
its principal, and under him are two officers, who have 
the care of the ſtudents. There are nine profeſſors, who 
live in a wooden building, to which belongs a delightful 
garden: theſe are all monks, and are not to taſte fleſh 
throughout the whole year; but are ſaid to make little 
icruple of tranſgreſſing this rule in private. Their ſala- 
ries are but ſmall, fo that they are chiefly maintained by 
the ſtipends and preſents they receive from the ſtudents, 
who amount to about one hundred. Public lectures in 
ali the ſciences are read to them, and they alſo perform 
ſeveral exerciſes, according to the cuſtom ot other univer- 
ſities, as public diſputations, and the like, beſides ſome 
others peculiar to themſelves. While this city was ſub- 
ject to the Poles, the papiſts had a biſhop, a Dominican 
coivent, a college of Jeſuits, aud ſeveral churches there, 
whici are al! ſuppreſſed, and appropriated to the ule of 
the profetiors of the Greek religion. 
Pultowa, or Puitawa, a town ſituated on the river 
W ortkla. This town, with the regular fort belonging 
to it, is ſubject to a commandant, and not to the colonel 
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poſſeſſed of many 
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of Woroneſh and Aſow, Bielogorad, 
Smolenſk, and Niſbnei Novogrod ; the Number of Circles 
into which each is divided ; and a conciſe Deſcription. of 


"the principal Towns they contain. 


HE of Woroneſh and Aſfow includes 
fix diſtricts, the moſt remarkable places of which 


caſtle of Petſherſky, with its ſuburbs; the old city of Ae, 


Woroneſh, a large and populous provincial city, ſeated 


in a narrow, but very deep river of the ſame name. It is 
ſurrounded with a wall, and is the reſidence of the ftatt- 
halter, or governor, and a biſhop's ſee. Moſt of the 
ſtreets, inſtead of ſtone pavements, are laid with beams of 
timber. 
the Black ſea, cauſed a large dock to be made for building 
of ſhips, which drew many new inhabitants thither, a- 
mong whom were ſeveral foreign 
carries on a conſiderable trade. 


Peter I. in order to maintain his ſovereignty over 


artificers, This city 
Bachmut, on a river of the ſame name, is ſituated part- 


ly on an eminence on its weſtern bank, and partly in a 
plain on the eaſt fide of that river. 
ed by a citadel, and indeed the whole town is fortified for 
the ſecurity of the ſalt- works. I he imperial falt-office at 
Bachmut maintains a battalion of r — 

company of Coflacs, conſiſting of a hundred men. The 
country, which is ſituated between the Donez, the 

the Black fea, Mius, and Kalmius, exceeds all the reſt of 
Little Ruſſia in fertility ; and has alſo ſeveral ſpots that are 
ſuppaſed to contain rich ore. 


The former is defend- 


and a 


The Don Coſſacs, who dwell in this are 
ſmall towns ſituated on the rivers Don 
and Donez. Their capital, named Tſherkaſk, is the 
reſidence of the attoman. It is built in the Turkiſh 
manner, and part of it encompaſſed with high paliſadoes 
fixed on the Don. This city is of large compaſs ; it is 
inhabited by a great number ot Aſiatics, and carries on a 


great trade, 


At the diſtance of four werſtes is the city of St. Anna, 
a new town regularly built and fortihed by the Ruſſians. 
It is but ſmall, and is ſeated low on the banks of the Don. 
It has fix baſtions, and the neceſlary out-works, with a 
garriſon conſiſting of two marching and two garriſon re- 
giments. The houſes are well-built, the ſtreets broad 
and ſtraight. | 
The government of Bielogorod contains part of Little 
Ruſſia, and is divided into five diſtricts. | 
The capital of the government is Bielogorod, which 
ſtands on the river Donez, and was built in the year 990. 
About an Engliſh mile from the town 1s a chalk 
hill, where Bielogorod formerly ſtood, and from which 
it derives its name, which fignities a white town ; but it 
was afterwards built in a valley between two mountains. 
It is divided into the Old and New Town; it has three 
ſuburbs, and is a biſhop's fee. "The Old l own is ſur- 
rounded with a rampart and moat, and the New Town 
with paliſadoes. 
The government of Smolenſk contains White Ruſfia, 
properly fo called, which was ceded by Poland to Ruſſia 
by a treaty concluded in 1667 and confirmed in 1686. 

The moſt remarkable place in this government is, 

Smolenſk, a large and well fortified town on the Nieper, 
the reſidence of the governor, and a biſhop's ſee, It car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade, and is famous in hi from 
its being the ſubject of many diſputes between the Poles 
41. d Ruſſians; during which it was often beſieged and 
taken by both parties. 

The government of Niſhnei Novogrod is inhabited by 
the following tribes : the Morduands, whow language is 


of the regiment of Coffacs in garriſon there. "The 


burghers, till lately, carried on a conſiderable trade to the 
4 TR 


— 


ſaid to reſemble the Finlandiſh dialect ; the T'iheremittans, 
diſtinguiſhed into the Logowoi, who inhabit the plain on 
M © the 
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the left ſide of the Wolga; and the Nagornoi, who live 
among the mountains on the right ſide of that river. The 
former belong to this government ; but the greateſt part of 
the latter to that of Cafan. The Tſhuwaſhians, who 
live diſperſed in this government and that of Caſan, are a 
numerous tribe. They worſhip one ſupreme God, whom 
they call Tora, and conſider the ſun as a kind of ſubor- 
dinate deity, to whom they pay their adorations; and 
they have ; Ho other inferior deities, which, they ſay, 
hold the ſame rank with the ſaints of the Ruffians, Eve- 
ry village has its own idol erected in a ſquare, incloſed 
with paliſadoes. They perform their devotions to it near 
a fire, where they offer a ſheep to the idol, and hang up 
the ſkin for a trophy in honour of it. The perſon who 
performs this — to whom they have recourſe in 
every difficulty, is ſtiled Vumaſſe; and both ſexes are 
capable of this religious office, Great numbers of theſe 
Pagans have been baptized ; and throughout all the Ruſ- 
fian towns in the diſtricts where they live, ſchools have 
been erected, for inſtructing their youth in the principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, in order to qualify them for 
being miffionaries among their own tribe. This govern- 
ment contains four — On and the principal place in this 
juriſdiction is Niſhnei Novogrod, that is, Lower Novo- 
— which is a large provincial city ſeated on the 

olga, at the influx of the river Oka, It was built in 
the year 1222, and has two cathedrals, twenty-eight pa- 
riſh-churches, moſt of which are built with ſtone, and 
five convents. It is an archbiſhop's ſee, and is defended 
= caſtle ſurrounded with ftone-walls, The trade of 

is city is very conſiderable, and the ſhops make a hand- 
ſome appearance, from their being richly furniſhed with 
all kinds of foreign goods, as well as thoſe made in Ruſſia. 
In the year 1715 a great fire broke out here, in which 
ſome thouſands of the inhabitants loſt their lives, 


cr. XI. 


Of the Government of Moſcow ; with a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the Capital of the ſame Name. 


HE government of Moſcow is the beſt cultivated 

and the moſt populous in the whole empire, and 

may be called the garden of Ruſſia, It contains eleven 
rovinces, the principal places in which are the city of 
oſcow and Varoſlawl. 5 
Moſcow, the ancient capital of the Ruſſian empire and 
the reſidence of the czars, is ſituated in the circle of its 
own name, in the fifty- fifth degree forty-five minutes lati- 
tude, and the thirty- eighth degree eaſt longitude ; fourteen 
hundred and fourteen miles north-eaſt of London. It 
ſtands in a pleaſant plain on the banks of the river Moſkwa, 


from which it derives its name. Mr. Hanway ſays, that 


river runs through it, and making many windings adds a 
very ſtriking beauty to the city; but in ſummer it is in 
many places ſhallow and unnavigable. Several eminences, 
interſperſed with groves, ens, and lawns, form the 
moſt delightful proſpects. It is built ſomewhat after the 
eaſtern manner, it having but few ſtreets, and a 
number of houſes with gardens. The number of 
churches in the city is computed at ſixteen hundred, 
which are eleven cathedrals, and two hundred 

and ſeventy-one pariſh churches ; the reſt either belong 
to convents, or may be conſidered as private chapels. 
Near the churches are hung up ſeveral large bells, which 
are kept continually chiming. One of theſe is of a ſtu- 
pendous ſize, and, our author obſerves, affords a ſur- 


_ prizing proof of the folly of thoſe who cauſed it to be 


made; but the Ruſſians have from time immemorial 
been extremely fond of great bells. This bell is four 
hundred and -three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-two weight, and was caſt in the reign of 
the empreſs Anne: but the beam on which it hung be- 
ing burnt, it fell, and a large piece is broke out of it. 
Many of the churches have gilt ſteeples, and are magni- 
ficently decorated within with paintings ; but indeed moſt 
of Ont we miliordle dandings, withe ut ſhade or per- 
ſpective. | 
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The number of public edifices and ſquares at Moſcow 
amount to forty-three. The mean houſes are indeed much 
more numerous than thoſe that are well-built; the latter 
are, however, daily increaſing; but, as only a part of the 
ſtreets is paved, they are very dirty. 

The city is divided into Tas circles, one within ano- 
ther. The interior circle, or the Kremelin, which 
nifies a fortreſs, contains the following remarkable build. 
ings : theold imperial palace, pleaſure-houſes, and ſtables, 
a victualling-houſe, the palace which formerly belonged 
to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four 
riſh-churches, the arſenal, with the public colleges, and 
other offices, All the churches in the Kremelin have 
beautiful ſpires, moſt of them gilt, or covered with ſilver. 
The architecture is in the Gothic taſte; but the inſide 
of the churches is richly ornamented z and the pictures 
of the ſaints are decorated with gold, ſilver, and precious 
ſtones. In the cathedral called Sobor, which has no leſs 
than nine towers, covered with copper and double gilt, is 
a ſilver branch, with forty-eight lights, ſaid to weigh two 
thouſand eight hundred pounds. Here are depoſited, in 
filver ſhrines, the remains of three archbiſhops ; and in a 
gold box is a robe brought from Perſia, which is here 
looked upon as the identical garment worn by our Saviour. 
The remains of the ſovereigns of the Ruſſian empire, and 
their male deſcendants, are interred in St. Michael's 
church; and thoſe of their conſorts, and the prin 
are depoſited in the convent of Tſhudow. All theſe ſtruc- 
tures are lofty, ſpacious, and built with ſtone, This cir- 
cle is three hundred fathoms in diameter, and ſurrounded 
with very high and thick walls, flanked with ſix towers, 
planted with cannon, and alſo defended by deep moats and 
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rom the above circle you. paſs over a handſome ſtone 
bridge into the ſecond, which is called Kitaigorod, or 
the Chineſe-town. There are here five ſtreets, two ca- 
thedrals, eighteen pariſh-churches, four convents, thir- 
teen noblemen's houſes, and nine public edifices : theſe 
are, the chief diſpenſary, in which the medicines are kept 
in veſſels of China porcelain, decorated with the impe- 
rial arms; and from this place the whole empire is ſup- 
plied with medicines : the mint, Which is a ſuperb ſtruc- 
ture: a magazine, or warehouſe, to which al are 
brought before they have paid duty: the cuſtom-houſe : 
the ambaſlador's palace, which is now converted into a 
ſilk manufaQtory : a printing-houſe : a court of judicature: 
the phyſic-garden: and the exchange, in which are 
about fix thouſand handſome ſhops; here all commercial 
affairs are tranſacted, particularly what relates to the trade 
with China, whence this circle contains many merchants. 
This part of the city is fortified with a pretty high wall, 
ſtrengthened with twelve towers and ſtrong bulwarks. 

The third circle ſurrounds the former, and is named 
Bielogorod, or the White Town, from a white wall with 
which it is encompaſſed. It is alſo called the Czar's 
Town. The Neglina runs through this part of the city, 
from north to ſouth ; but though there are in this circle 
ſeveral kneſes, bojars, merchants, and tradeſmen, it is in 
many parts very dirty, and moſt of the houſes are very 
mean. It includes ſeventy-ſix pariſh-churches, ſeven ab- 
beys, eleven convents, and nine public edifices : there are 
two palaces, a cannon-foundery, two markets, a brew- 
houſe, a magazine of proviſions, the ſalt-fiſh harbour, and 
the Baſil garden. At the timber-market are fold new 
wooden houſes, which may be taken to pieces and put ta- 

again, where the purchaſer pleaſes. 

The fourth circle, called Semlanoigorod, that is, a 
town ſurrounded with ramparts of earth, incloſes the 
three preceding parts, and its ramparts include an area of 
great extent. The entrance was formerly by thirty-four 
gates of timber, and two of ſtone ; but at preſent only the 
two laſt are ſtanding, Over one of theſe gates is a ma- 
thematical ſchool, and an obſervatory, This circle con- 
tains a hundred and three pariſh-churches, two convents, 
an imperial ſtable, an arſenal for artillery, a mint, 2 
magazine for proviſions, and a cloth manufactory. 
Round theſe principal parts of the city lie the ſuburbs, 
which are of great extent, and contain ſixty pariſh- 
churches and ten convents. Theſe ſuburbs reſemble the 

villages. 


— 
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ages in other parts of the country, except the German 
— which is the largeſt and handſomeſt, and con- 
tains two Lutheran churches, a grammar-ſchool, a Cal- 
viniſt church, and a Romiſh church. This ſuburb is 
ſituated towards the eaſt on the river Yauſa ; to the weſt 
of it lies the palace of Annenhof, which has a v 
den ; and towards the north is a l and ſtately hoſpi- 
tal. Farther to the weſt ſtands the palace of the empreſs 
Elizabeth. : 

The number of inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to 
about a hundred and fifty thouſand, Theſe conſiſt of 
ſtateſmen, noble families, and their ſervants, merchants, 
prieſts, monks, and ſervants belonging to the churches, 
mechanics, labourers, carriers, and fle -drivers. 
Moſcow has greatly declined ſince the building of Pe- 
terſburg, and the Jatter being made the ſeat of the empire. 
An univerſity and two gymnaſia, or ſeminaries, were 
founded here in the year 1755. Moſcow has often ſuf- 
fered by fires, and in 1737, 1748, and 1752 a conſider- 


deing for the moſt part formed of very mean materials. 
The gardens in its neighbourhood yield a variety of fruit, 


ed by the Ruffians Naliwy. 


and is celebrated for its Ruſſia leather. The 


_ e 
we 


m 
ſtocked Doch with home and foreign 


flowered woollen ſtuffs. 
ſtands near the manufactory, is built in the German taſte, 
and has few equal to it in this country. 


largeſt and beſt endowed of any in R 


thouſand. It is fituated at the diſtance of fix 


old Gothic taſte, It is incloſed with 
parts, and moats, and is _— 
of ſoldiers. The convent itſe 


f is a ſpacious, lo 


the Strelitzes, who had been ſpirited up againſt him 
Sophia his half ſiſter. 


this place. 


near the convent. 


SECT. XI. 


Account 


the principal Places in each, 
HE 


proper to take ſome notice of them here. 


E UROPE 


houſes are always ſoon rebuilt after ſuch a calamity, they 


and are particularly famous for the tranſparent apple, call- 


In this government are ſeveral conſiderable places, a- 
mong which is Jaroſlawl, a large and well-built town, the 
capital of a circle of the ſame name ; it has 1 trade, 

ops in the 


ake a very grand appearance, and are 
Here is 


alſo a conſiderable manufacture of all kinds of ' Kaon and 
The Ruſſian church, which 


One of the moſt remarkable — the circle of Moſ- 
cow is the convent of the Holy Trinity, which is the 
a; the number 
of peaſants, who are its vaſſals, being no leſs than twenty 
werſts 
from Moſcow, and is built in a quadrangular form, in the 
ng walls, ram- 
s garriſoned by a company 
fty, and 
handſome ſtructure. The great church is very ſplendid, 
and has a fine tower, in which are ſeveral valuable bells, 
Beſides the principal church there are nine others, and a 
rammar-ſchool, within the incloſure of the convent. 
he number of monks who reſide here is ſaid to amount 
to about ſix hundred, This was the place where Peter I. 
took ſhelter after he had narrowly eſcaped the hands of 


Of the Governments of Archangel and Nowogrod; with an 
of the Samatedes, in the former Government; and 


government of Archangel includes a part of Lap- 
land, of which we ſhall give a more particular ac- 
count in treating of Sweden ; but, as great numbers of the 
people called Samoiedes live in this government, it will be 


Ihe Samoiedes inhabit the coaſt of the northern ocean 
both in Europe and Aſia, and we have already given 
ſome account of them in treating of Siberia. The word 
Samoiede is ſaid to ſignify man-eater, it being imagined, 
without any foundation, that theſe people devoured their 
deceaſed friends and the priſoners taken in war. The 
amoiedes that live in the government of Archangel are 
entirely ſeparated from the reſt of that nation, and as it 
were excluded from any intercourſe with them. They 


47 
have alſo a different language; yet, as to their religion 


and cuſtoms, they entirely 
ſtature, and their feet, eſpecially thoſe of the females, are 
remarkably ſmall. Their tawny complexion, longiſh 
eyes, and puffed cheeks, give them a very diſagreeable ap- 


agree. They are low of 


gar-| pearance in the eyes of ſtrangers. They are poor, fimple, 


and undefigning. 
Their winter-dreſs is made of the ſkins of rein-deer, 
with the hairy fide outwards ; and the cap, coat, gloves, 
breeches, and ſtockings, are generally ſewed together; ſo 
that the whole ſuit makes but one piece. In ſummer they 
wear fiſh-ſkins, and inſtead of thread uſe the nerves of 
wild beaſt cut into long filaments, 
They all ſubſiſt by hunting and fiſhing : the fleſh of 
rein-deer, bears, ſeals, fowls, dried-fiſh, and turnips, be- 
ing their uſual food. The fleſh' they eat partly raw and 
partly boiled. Their weapons for hunting are javelins, 
„and arrows pointed with bone; they have alſo 
ſome darts bearded with iron. When they find it diffi 


able part of it was reduced to aſhes, eſpecially by the laſt cult to ſubſiſt in one place, they remove to another. 
fire, which conſumed above half the city, t with] Their ſummer huts are covered with the bark of birch 
the noble diſpenſary and the czarina's ſtables. But the| trees; but in winter with the ſkins of rein-deer, Their 


whole riches, and all they poſſeſs, conſiſt in tents, cloaths, 
8 Both ſexes wear the ſame kind of dreſs, 
and as their features are equally diſagreeable, it is not 
to diſtinguiſh them. Prey oY 
Their marriages are attended with no other ceremony 
than merely an agreement between the parties; but tho 
polygamy is not prohibited among them, few of them 
have more than one wife. The like the Oſ- 
2 their new DO by the name of the firſt 
ani meet, or if happen to meet a relati 
he — names the child. Me = 
fore were brought into ſubjection to the Ruſſian 
82 the only punithment among them was to 
ell the perpetrator of any heinous crime, as murder, 
&c. together with his wh family, for flaves. But the 
Ruſfian laws are now introduced into the principal places 
in this country, 

They know little of a Supreme Being, but 
* lip miſhapen wooden i = + . 
beaſts, birds, and fiſhes. They alſo pay a kind of wor- 
ſhip to the heads of beaſts of prey, particularly thoſe of 
bears, which they put yp in the woods, and fervently 
pray to. Their prieſts, whom they term ſhamans, or 
codeſnics, are choſen from among thoſe who are moſt ad- 
yanced in years, and theſe they imagine can make known 
to them the will of their gods, foretel future events, and 
by their ſtrange geſtures, and ridiculous grimaces, perform 
all kinds of magical operations. 
Before the reign of the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, the 
only magiſtrate among them was the oldeſt man in the 
family or village, to whom the reſt were ſubject. But in 


by his reign, a perſon called Anica Stroganow, ſent his 
It has been an ancient cuſtom for 
the ſovereign of the Ruſſian empire to go in pilgrimage to 
Here are ſeveral dead bodies, which, from na- 
tural cauſes, remain undecayed. There is a ſmall town 


ſon to make diſcoveries in this country, who on his re- 
turn made an ample report to the government. The 
Ruſſians were not a little fond of the fine furs it produ- 
ced, and the czar immediately ordered ſeveral forts to be 
built in different parts of the country. The Samoiedes 
readily ſubmitted to pay a tribute of furs, which was 
impoſed on them, and by degrees the habitable places 
were peopled by Ruſſian colonies and governors. The 
Samoiedes made two attempts to ſhake off the Ruſſian 

; but were ſoon reduced. They have the fineſt furs 
in all the Ruffian empire, which they diſpoſe of to the 
Ruſſians for trifles, and when meet with ill ſucceſs 
in hunting and fiſhing, they exchange them for meal ; 
this they mix with water, and eat it out of a kettle whichr 
— 42 over the fire. 

In this government are twelve circles ; the moſt conſide- 
rable places in which are, 

Archangel, the capital of this government, which is 
ſituated in ſixty- four degrees thirty- four minutes north 
latitude, and in forty d twelve minutes eaſt longi- 
tude from London, on the banks of the river Dwina, 
about four miles from its entrance into the White Sea. 
This city is about three Engliſh miles in length, and 
one in breadth, and the houſes are all built of wood, 
after the Ruſſian manner, except the exchange of the 
merchants, which is of ſtone. The citadel, where the go- 
vernor reſides, is ſurrounded with a kind of wall made of 


large 
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pieces of timber. This city is a biſhop's ſee ; but 
— the —— 4 and Calviniſts have their reſpective 
churches there. 


The foundation of its commerce was laid by the 
Engliſh in the year 1553, and the advantages they 
reaped from the Ruſſia trade, ſoon prompted other na- 
tions to put in for a ſhare of it. Proviſions are there 
ſold very cheap ; but the gradual increaſe and proſperity 
of Peterſburg has made this city decline in the fame 
proportion. A poſt has, however, been eſtabliſhed for 
the convenience of trade between this town and Peterſ- 
burg. | 
Uſtiug Weliki, or Great Uſtiug, the principal town 
of a circle of its own name, is ſituated near the conflux 
of the rivers Sucſona and Jug; but formerly ſtood at 
the mouth of the latter, from whence it derives its name, 
This city is about three werſts and a half in length, 
and half a werſt in breath; it contains twenty-three 
churches, beſides five convents, and is an archbiſhop's 
ſee. Though it is ſituated in fixty-one degrees fifteen 
minutes latitude, the fruits of the earth often come 
to maturity. It has a communication by water with 
Archangel and Wol which renders it ſo conveni- 
ent for trade, that moſt of its inhabitants are merchants, 
and ſome of them are very wealthy. Thoſe who go from 
Archangel to Siberia, generally paſs through this city. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this government 1s 
that of Wologda, which is alſo a provincial city, and 
ſtands on a river of the ſame name. It has ſeventeen 
hundred dwelling houſes, ſixty- eight churches, two con- 
vets with four churches, and a German ſuburb, though 

few of that nation at preſent live there. It has allo 
two ſuburbs inhabited by ſledge - drivers, in which are two 
churches, beſides a convent pf monks, that has four 
chapels. This city, which is the ſee of an archbiſhop, 
was formerly in a flouriſhing condition, and carried on 
a confiderable trade. Its commerce now conſiſts of hemp, 
hemp-ſeed, and matting made of the bark of lime-trees, 
which the inhabitants ſend to Archangel in a few large 
barges that belong to the town: they allo ſend Ruſha 
leather and tallow by land to Peterſburg. Archangel, en 
the other hand, ſupplies Wologda with ſome commo- 
dities, which are fold here very cheap. Moſt of the in- 
habitants of this town are rs: the Dutch and Ger- 
mans have been ſettled here for a long time paſt, and 
upon the taking of Narva, the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants who were made priſoners, was ſent to this town, 
where they provided for themſelves ſo well by their induſ- 
try, that they returned back with reluctance. 

The government of Novogrod, or Nowogrod, includes 
the dutchy of the- ſame name, or the iſland of Great 
Novogrod, conquered by the Ruffians in 1478. In this 
country lies the lake of Ilmen, from which the river 
Wolcow runs ; and thoſe great rivers called the Wolga, 
Nieper, and the Poliſh Dwina, have alſo their ſources 
in this province. This government includes five circles or 
diſtricts, the moſt remarkable places in which are, 

Great Novogrod, the capital of a circle, and a very 
ancient, large, and celebrated city, ſeated on the river 
Wolcow, juſt where it runs out of the lake of Ilmen. 
This is a place of conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of a 
vernor, It was firſt built in the ninth century by the 
clavonians, and was a famous ſtaple of the Hanſe- 
towns, till the year 1494, when it grew fo powerful, 
that it became a proverbial ſpeech, 4 Can any body with- 
« ftand God and Novogrod ?“ but by frequently fall- 
ing into the hands of its enemies, and the many . con- 
flagrations, which, from time to time, have happened 
in this city, it is ſo far reduced, as to have ſearee any 
remains of its former grandeur. The churches and con- 
vents are alone worthy of notice, the reſt of the town 
conſiſting of ſmall wooden houſes; it is, however, an 
archbiſhop's ſee. 

St. Anthony's convent is ſituated by the river Wol- 
cow, about two werſts from Novogrod, and is the prin- 
cipal monaſtery in the country. St. Anthony, its found- 
der, was buried there in 1147, and beſides his monu- 
ment, here is ſhewn a mill ſtone, on which his vota- 
ries firmly believe, and gravely aſſert, that he failed from 
Rome to this place. They have alſo ſome other curioſities 
of the ſame ridiculous kind. "> 
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T wer, which is alſo a provincial town, lies on both 
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ſides the Wolga, at the influx of the river TWwerza. It 
is large and populous, for it has ſeventy churches and 
convents, and carries on a conſiderable trade in corn. It 
is at preſent an archbiſhop's ſee, and was formerly the reſi- 
dence of ſeveral great dukes and princes. 


S ECT. XIII. 


Of the Previnces conquered by the Ruſſians, and firſt of the 
Dutchies of Livoma and Efthonia. Their Situation, Cli- 
mate, Produce,. and Inhabitants. Their Government and 
Hiſtory ; with a Deſcription of Riga, the Iſland of Oeſel, 
and the Cities M4 Reuel, Narua, and other conſiderable 
Places in theſe Dutchies, 


E now come to the provinces acquired by Ruſſia, 
in the preſent century : theſe are Livonia, In- 
gia, and Carelia, We ſhall begin with the dutchies of 
ivonia and Eſthonia, which were formerly inhabited 
by three different nations, the Livonians, Lettonians, 
and Eſthonians, whence it became divided into Liefland, 
or Livonia, Lettland, or Lettonia, and Efthland, or Eſ- 
thonia, In common converſation Livonia includes the 
country properly ſo called, together with Lettonia and 
Eſthonia; but, to ſpeak with greater preciſion, Livonia, 
or the ſouth part of the country, ought to be diftinguiſhed 
from Eſthonia, or the north part. 

Livonia and Efthonia border on Courland, the Baltic, 
the gulph of Finland, Ingria, Ruffia, and Poland; it 
extending in length from north to ſouth between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred miles, and its 
breadth from eaſt to weſt is from two hundred to twa 
hundred and forty miles, excluſive of the iſlands belong- 
ing to it. 

Livonza conſiſts partly of woods and moraſſes, and 
partly of a fertile ſoil, that yields the inhabitants 
plenty of all the neceſſaries of life. The air is clear and 
ſalubrious; and though the winter be long and ſevere, 
and conſequently the ſummer ſhort, yet the heat of the 
climate during the latter ſeaſon is ſuch, that the grain 
ſown both in winter and ſummer ripens at the proper 
time, Ina plentiful year the inhabitants export many 
thouſand laſts of barley and rye to Holland, Spain, and 
other foreign countries, whence Livonia has been termed 
the granary of the north. Before the corn is threſhed 
it is dried and hardened in kilns, heated by large 
ſtoves built contiguous to their barns ; yet this renders 
it neither unfit tor ſowing, nor for making bread and 
— though it has the advantage of making it keep the 

tter, 

Formerly this country was over-run with vaſt woods of 
oak, fir, pine, and birch trees; but theſe are now too 
thin, partly from the method of building practiſed by 
the inhabitants whoſe houſes and other edjfices, both 
in the towns and villages, conſiſt almoſt entirely of wood, 
and partly by their clearing of the woods, in order to pre- 
pare the land for ſowing of corn. The country, however, 
has reaped one advantage from the want of trees, it being 
leis infeſted with bears, wolves, elks, lynxes, martens, 
and other wild beaſts : yet Livonia ſtill — 4 with the 
imaller wild quadrupeds and other game, fo that hares, 
which turn white here in winter, and wild fowl, are fold 
very cheap; but there are neither deer nor wild boars in 
this country, The horn<d cattle, horſes, and goats of 
Livonia are, however, very numerous, and much efteem- 
ed; but the ſheep are not extraordinary, their wool being 
coarie, and reſembling goat's hair. 

Vaſt quantities of hemp, flax, linſeed, leather, and 
ſkins are exported from hence in foreign bottoms. 

The rivers which water this country are the Duna, the 
Aa, the Embac, the Pernaw, &c. L has likewiſe many 
ſtanding lakes, as that of Peipus, the lake of Werczer, 
which 1s thirty miles in length, and twelve in breadth, 
the lake of Luban, and ſome others. Both: theſe lakes 
and rivers afford plenty of the fineſt ſalmon and other 
hih. Furbots are alſo taken in the gulph of Riga, and 
a conſiderable part of the inhabitants are ſupported by the 


fiſheries. Stromblings, a ſpecies of, herrings, are found 
in vaſt ſhoals along theſe coatts, and ar: the common 
focd 
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food of the peaſants, who ſalt great quantities of them. 
A Swede in the late reign eſtab'iſhed a pearl-fiſhery, and 
there are above forty-five rivulets and lakes in Livonia 
and Eſthonia where this fiſhery is carried on; but the 
latter yield more pearls than the former, and thoſe 
nearly equal the oriental pearls both in ſize and clearneſs. 

The highways and roads in Livonia are in very good 
order, and at the end of every Ruſſian werſt a red pillar 
is erected, on which is marked the number of the werſts 
paſſed and remaining, in travelling from one capital to 
another. 

This country was formerly interſperſed with a multi- 
tude of towns and villages ; but moſt of them have been 
deſtroyed in the wars which Livonia has ſo often experi · 
enced ; and the ruins of many of them are to be ſeen. 
Indeed a traveller paſſes through more towns in a journey 
of eighty or ninety miles in many countries, than in all 
this extent of land. To the ſame cauſe may be attributed 
the ſcarcity of money obſervable among the Livonian 
peaſants, who, amidſt all their affluence, find fuch dif- 
ficulty in turning the overplus of their ſubſtance into 
money, that it is ſaid they are obliged to give half of it 
away, and at the fame time they buy whatever fo- 
reign commodities they have occaſion for at a very high 

rice. 
. Livonia might doubtleſs afford ſubſiſtence to a much 
greater number of inhabitants than it bas at preſent; 
tor they have been extremely thinned by war, peſtilence, 
and famine. Their number may in ſome meaſure be de- 
termined by the following method : the eſtates are taxed 
according to the number of hakes, that is, of men fit for 
labour from fifteen to tifty years of age, five of theſe be- 
ing reckoned to a hake. The peaſants of Eſthonia are 
ſaid to conſiſt only of five thouſand hakes, which only 
amount to twenty-five thouſand labouring men, a num- 
ber that muſt appear very inconſiderable for ſo large a 

ovince. 

Beſides thoſe of the inhabitants who are of German 
extraction, this country contains a great number of Eſtho- 
nians and Lettonians, who are of a different race, and 
have a different language; but their manners and cuſ 
roms are nearly the ſame. The Eſthonians ſeem, from 
the affinity of the two languages, and other circum- 
ſtances, to have deſcended from the ſame origin as the 
Fins; but the Lettonians, both from their name and 
language, appear to be ſprung from the ſame ſtock as 
the Lithnanians, who are a mixture of ſeveral Sarmatian 
tribes. The ſtature of both ſeldom exceeds the middle 
fize ; but they are vigorous and hardy, enduring cold and 
hear, and cheerfully andergoing the preateſt labour and 
fatigue. Their houſes are meanly built, and the rooms 
quice black with ſmoke. They are all vaſſals, or rather 
llaves, to their lords, who may treat them as they pleaſe, 
ſo that they do not kill them. Their chief employments 
are agriculture, grazing, and ſometimes fiſhing: yet they 
have a good natural genius for mechanics. They are, 
however, addicted to drunkenneſs, and till practiſe in 
private many fnperſtitious cuſtoms. The languages 
vſually ſpoken by the inhabitants are the German, the 
Lettonian, the Eſthonian, the Ruſſian, the Swediſh, and 
that of Finland. 

The nobility of this country are very numerous, and 
are moſtly of foreign extraction; for their anceſtors were 
partly ſuch families as anciently came into Livonia with 
the king of Denmark ; but the moſt part of them re- 
moved hither from Germany. Here are alſo ſome noble 
families ot Swediſh and Poliſh extraction. The greateſt 
part of the nobility have always applied themſelves to a 
military life ; and the others who reſide on their eſtates, 
and make improvements in agriculture, are generally in- 
reſted with civil employments. The nobility are far from 
being ſuffercrs by falling under the dominion of Ruſſia ; 
for ſiace that time all their rights and privileges have been 
confirmed to them, and the eſtates. which the court of 
Sweden had reaſſumed have likewiſe been reſtored, 
Atrtificers and mechanics are leſs common here than in 
other countries. The commerce of Livonia always 
ftouriſhes in time of peace ; however, the trading towns 
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vaſſals and other peaſants : ſome of them diſtil ſpirits 
from it, while others ſend it to the ſea · ports, and fell it 
there to great advantage. The peaſants are obliged to 
bring what corn they intend for fale to the noblemen's 
ſeats, where, inſtead of having ready money for it, they 
generally receive iron, falt, tobacco, and other utenſils 
and commodities, 
The inhabitants of Livonia chiefly profeſs Lutheraniſm; 
but the Calviniſts, Ruſſians, and Papiſts are indulged 
with the free exerciſe of their religion. The Bible has 
been here publiſhed in the Lettonian and Eſthonian lan- 
guages ; and there is an annual allowance from the crown 
of twelve hundred rubles towards the ſupport of the na- 
tional churches in this country; but the churches of the 
ſeparatiſts do not partake of this bounty. 
All country pariſhes in Eſthonia, together with 
the cathedral of Revel, with regard to eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, are ſubject to the nobility, and are but forty in 
number; whence we may form a conjecture of the great 
extent of thoſe pariſhes. The conſiſtory of nobles is 
compoſed of a preſident, who is a provincial counſellor, 
provoſts, the preachers belonging to the cathedral of 
Revel, and ſome other aſſeſſors. Here is likewiſe a ſu- 
preme court of appeals in ſpiritual cauſes, which conſiſts 
of ſome eccleſiaſtics, provincial counſellors, and noblemen. 
Livonia, or the general government of Riga, contains 
above a hundred and twenty pariſhes, which, together 
with St, James's church in Riga, are under the juriſdic- 
tion of the conſiſtory of nobles : over theſe preſides a a 
ſuperintendant, who reſides at Riga, where is 
alſo held the high conſiſtory. Every circle has a governor 
in civil and military affairs, who muſt be of the claſs of 
the nobility. The miniſters of Pernau, Dorpt, and other 
ſmall towns in Livonia, are ſubje to the general ſuper- 
intendant ; but the cities of Riga, Revel, and Narva, 
have their own conſiſtories, which, as well as the ma- 
giftracy, are independant of the nobility. 

The higheſt tribunal in Eſthonia is the ſupreme pro- 

vincial court, called the Government, which annually 
meets to adminiſter juſtice about the middle of January, 
and continues ſitting till Eaſter. It conſiſts of the go- 
vernor, as preſident, and twelve provincial connſellors, 
who are all nobles, and have the rank of major-general. 
The provincial counſellors may fill up the vacancies in 
their college, without any licence from the crown, from 
among the nobility ; and the ſenior provincial counſel- 
lors compoſe a government in the abſence of the other 
governors. ; 
Subordinate tb this tribunal are inferior judges, who 
hold inferior courts. The inferior judge of every circle 
in Eſthonia has two aſſiſtants. His office is to take care 
of the roads and bridges ; to levy the money granted by 
the nobility at the diet for the public ſervice; and all 
diſputes about limits and other incidents have the firſt 
hearing before him. Subordinate to the ſupreme council 
is alſo another court, called Man-gericht, which conſiſts 
of a judge, two aſſeſſors, and a notafy. Thele take 
cognizance of all criminal affairs, and difputes of 
importance. An appeal alſo lies from the former of 
theſe inferior courts to the Man- gericht. The judge of 
both theſe courts muſt be of the claſs of nobles, and 
continues in office only three years. 

In the general government of Livonia the chief tribu- 
nals are the ſupreme court of judicature appointed by the 
czarina, and alſo two inferior courts. But from all 
theſe courts there lies an appeal to the college of judica- 
ture eſtabliſhed at Peter ſburgh, for the provinces of Eſtho- 
nia and Livonia, and from that again to the ſenate, 
which is the ſupreme tribunal for the whole Ruſſian em- 

ire. Fo | 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of theſe countries, pagari- 
iſm prevailed till the twelfth century, when the Chtiſ- 
tian religion was firſt introduced into Livonia. In 1158, 
ſome merchants of Bremen, bound to Gothland, were 
driven by ſtreſs of weather on the coaſt of Livonia ; but 
the inhabitants ar firſt oppoſed their landing, yet by de- 
grees grew familiar, and traded with them. Of this the 
merchants of Bremen took advantage, by reſorting thi- 


on the coal? ſuffer greatly by the clandeſtine trade carried 

on by land ; and though it has been often prohibired, 

n fti]l increaſes. The gentry purchaſe corn both of their 
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ther in great numbers with commodities to trade with 
the natives; and, with their conſent, went about ſix 
miles up the Duna, where they pitched their tents, 
| N Afterwards 


Afterwards they built a ſtrong warehouſe for timber on 
an eminence, in which they depoſited their goods. The 
Germans increaſing in number, brought with them, a- 
bout. the year 1186, an Auguſtine monk, named Mein- 
hard, who, having learned the language of the country, 
perſuaded ſome of the inhabitants to be baptized. By 
this time, inſtead of a ſingle warehouſe, the Germans bad 
" formed a town, which was named Uxkul, and this they 
now built with ſtone, and erected a caſtle at the foot of 
the hill. Meinhard founded a church and convent of 
Avguſtine monks in this town, which was ſoon erected 
into an epiſcopal ſee, of which he was the firſt biſhop. 
About the year 1196, Canute VI. king of Denmark, 
entering Eſthonia, ſubdued that province, introduced 
Chriſtianity, erected churches in the country, and ſent 
prieſts to officiate in them. Biſhop Albert, in order to 
ote the conqueſt of Livonia, inftituted the order of 
knighthood called the Knights of Chriſt, and Pope In- 
nocent III. granted them the {ame ſtatutes as the Knights 
Templars, with a croſs and ſword, as a badge to be worn 
on their coats; enjoiriing them, at the ſame time, to 
obey the biſhop In the year 1206, biſhop Al- 
bert gfanted to the order the third part of Livonia, with 
all the privileges of ſovereignty, which was confirmed by 
pe Innocent III. who exempred the knights from tithes 
and other impoſts. In 1231 they were ſolemnly united 
with the knights of the Teutonic order, and, as their 
habit was a white mantle, with a black croſs, they ſtiled 
themſclves Brothers of the Croſs ; a title which they af- 
wards ch to that of Lords of the Croſs. At 
length the king of Denmark ſold Eſthonia to this order, 
and in 1521 their general purchaſed from the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic knights in Pruſſia the chief juriſ- 
. diftion in Livonia ; at the ſame time they were diſcharg 
ed from their oath of obedience to the Teutonic grand 
maſter, Soon after the emperor Charles V. admitted 
them among the princes of the empire, by which they 
had a right of appealing from their eourt of judicature 
to the Aulic council at Spires. 

About the middle of the ſixteenth century the czar 
Iwan Baſilowitz formed the deſign of conquering this 
country, which induced the city of Reval and the duchy 
of Eſthonia to put themſelves under the protection of 
Sweden, on which was grounded the claim of that 
crown to Livonia, and the ſuperior privileges enjoyed 
by Eſthonia above Livonia. Gotha Ketler, chief of the 
order, alſo gave up Livonia to the king of Poland, and 
having ſolemaly reſigned his command, was created firſt 
duke of Courland, which he was to hold as a fief of 
Poland. The Poles likewiſe got poſſeſſion of Riga and 
Lettonia ; but now this country became the ſcene of the 
moſt bloody wars between Ruſſia, Sweden, and Poland, 
which laſted for a whole century ; but by the peace of 
Oliva, concluded in 1660, Livonia was given to Swe- 
den, and the Duna was agreed to be the boundary be- 
tween the Swediſh and Poliſh dominions. 

At length, in the famous war which broke out in the 
North in the beginning of the preſent century between 
Peter the Great and Charles XII. of Sweden, this coun- 
try was miſerably ravaged, till by the treaty of Nyſtadt, 
concluded in 1921, Sweden ceded Livonia, Eſthonia, and 
Ingria, with a part of Carelia, &c. for ever to Ruſſia ; 
when his czariſh majeſty engaged to preſerve and main- 
tain the inhabitants in the enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges they had poſſeſſed while under the domi- 
'nion of Sweden, and to permit the Lutheran religion, 
with the churches, ſchools, and all the endowments, to 
continue on the ſame footing as under the Swediſh go- 
vernment ; granting the of the Greek religion 
only an entire liberty of conſcience, and the free exer- 
ciſe of their religious worſhip. 

In 1741, Sweden attempted the recovery of part of 
theſe ceded countries ; but this was only attended with 
the loſs of part of Finland ; and by the peace of Abo, 
concluded in 1743, Ruſſia was not only confirmed in the 
poſſeſſion of all its conqueſts, but acquired ſome addi- 
tional diſtrifts in Finland. i 

Since this country became ſubject to Ruſſia, it has 
been divided into two general 1 and one city ; 
mhoſe governments are thoſe of Riga and Reval. 
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The general government of Riga contains Lettonia, to 
which the name of Livonia is given in a more limited 


ſenſe, and conſiſts of the circle of Riga, Windin, Per- 
nau, Dorpt, and the prince of Oeſel; the principal 
places of which are, 

Riga, the capital of the whole country, ſeated in 
the fifry-ſixth degree fifty-three minutes north latitude, 
and in the twenty-fourth degree eaſt longitude from 
London, on the north-eaſt fide of the Duna; and tho” 
it is not of any great extent, it is populous, well for- 
tified, and famed for its trade and opulence. The houſes 
are handſome, and for the moſt part built of ſtone. They 
are ſeldom above two ſtories high, and have ſteep roofs, 
for the better carrying off the water, which is very pene- 
trating on the melting of the ſnow, wherein they have the 
advantage of the Ruſſians, who have ſtill greater occaſion 
to provide againſt the like inconveniencies. The cellars 
are uſed as warehouſes for flax, and other goods; and 
the entrance or firſt apartment in many houſes is the 
coach-houſe, through which you muſt paſs to the par- 
lour and dining-room. The ſtreets are narrow. The 
Lntheran churches, as the cathedral, St. James's, St. 
Mary Magdalene's, St. Peter's, and St. John's, are 
handſome ftruftures. The ſeminaries, called the imperial 
Lyceum, and the city Gymnaſium, are in a flouriſhio 
condition; and the maſters have very conſiderable ſala- 
ries. Here are alſo an old caſtle, a ſtrong citadel, and 
two arſenals well ſtored with arms, one at the charge of 
the crown, and the other of the city. The fortifications 
both on the land and water fide have been improved un- 
der its preſent maſters, and thoſe toward the ſea are en- 
larged by additional works. This city, by means of its 
excellent harbour has, during the ſummer ſeaſon, a good 
trade with England and Holland, and in winter a trade 
with the Ruſſian provinces by (ledges. 

The Duna is generally frozen about the end of No- 
vember, and open again near the middle of March; fo 
that it has the advantage of Peterſburgh, where the Neva 
is cloſed about ſix weeks longer. When the ice breaks 
up, it frequently comes down in ſuch large pieces, as to 
remove points of lands, and form banks that ſometimes 
remain for ſeveral years. For this reaſon no ſtanding 
bridge can be built over the river, and there is only one 
of rafts and boards during the ſummer ſeaſon. 

The chief commodities here are maſts, timber, flax, 
and hemp ; great part of which is brought from the Po- 
liſh Ukraine, Near five hundred ſhips have been annu- 
ally loaded at Riga. 

Its privileges, which are very conſiderable, were con- 
firmed by the empreſs Anne. The ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature fer Livonia and the high conſiſtory are held in 
this city, which is alſo the reſidence of the governor and 
general ſuperintendant. This city was built in the year 
1200, and ſoon after incloſed with a wall. It has ſuffer- 
ed much by fires and fieges : the moſt remarkable of the 
latter are thoſe it ſu ained by the Ruſſians in 1656, 
the Saxons and Poles in 1700, and a ſecond time by the 
Ruſſians in 1710, when it was obliged to ſubmit to the 
victorious arms of Peter the Great. | 

Dunnamunde is a noble fortification, about twelve 
miles from Riga, ſituated on the mouth of the Duna, 
where the ſhips which fail out of the Baltic into that 
river pay cuſtoms. This place was taken by the Swedes 
in 1609, and 1618, and by the Saxons in 1700, who 
gave it the name of Auguſtuſburg. In 1701, it ſur- 
rendered a third time to the Swedes, and in 1910, was 
taken by the Ruſſians. | 

Dorpt, a town ſituated on a plain, watered by the 
river Embec, in the circle of the name, in latitude 
fifty-eight degrees, was built in the year 1030, by the 
great duke of Ruſſia, from which it was taken by the 
religious knights in 1191 ; afterwards it was rebuilt, 
and created a biſhop's ſee. It was formerly in a flou- 
riſhing condition, being a member of the Hanſeatic con- 
federacy, and by means of its communication with Per- 
nau, by a canal which was deſtroyed in the late Ruſſian 
wars, carried on a conſiderable trade by ſea. An Eng- 
liſh ſtaple was alſo fixed in this town. It has under- 
gone many remarkable ſieges, particularly in 1704, when 
it was taken and plundered by the R and the in- 
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habitants treated with great cruelty, But its total ruin 
happened in 1708, when all the inhabitants were carried 
away by the Ruſſians as priſoners of war, and the caſtle 
and fortifications blown up. Theſe captives, being af- 
terwards permitted to return, rebuilt it with mean tim- 
ber houſes. | . 

Since the peace of Nyſtadt, the number of its inhabi- 
tants have been conſiderably increaſed ; many foreigners 
have ſettled there, which has rendered the town more 
populous than it was under the dominion of the Swedes ; 
yet moſt of the buildings {till lie in ruins, and the for- 
tifications, walls, and gates, with moſt of the public edi- 
fices, being fallen to decay, make a melancholy appear- 
ance. There are but fifteen private houſes built of ſtone, 
and among the public buildings, none but the magazine 
and the German church. The preſent inhabitants, 
though very numerous, are generally indigent, and its 
univerſity, which was for a time removed to Pernau, is 
quite fallen to decay. Its trade chiefly conſiſts in corn 
and flax. 

Pernau is ſituated on a river of the ſame name, near 
the Baltic, and is a ſmall town moſtly built with tim- 
ber ; it has ſome trade, and is defended by a caſtle. 

The province of Oeſel includes the iſlands of Oeſel, 
Moon, and Runoe. The iſland of Oeſel is at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Riga: it is eighty-four miles in 
length ; between ſixteen and eighteen in breadth, and 
contains ten pariſhes. The foil is ſtony but fertile; it 
was formerly ſubject to the grand maſter of the Teutonic 
order ; but without prejudice to the crown of Denmark's 
pretenſious to it. At laſt the knights refigned it up to 
the Danes, who ceded it to the Swedes, and the latter 
by the treaty of Nyſtadt gave it up to Ruſſia. It has a 
deputy-governor, and a college of provincial counſel- 
lors. A light-houſe has been erected on the iſland. 
The little ind of Moon, ſituated near Oeſel, conſtitutes 
a pariſh ; and the iſland of Runoe, which is alſo ſituated 
in the gulph of Riga, has a light-houſe erected upon 
it, 

We now come to the general government of Revel, or 
Reval, which includes the province of Eſthonia, or the 
ſmall diſtricts of Wyk. The principal town in this go- 
vernment is, 

Revel, which is ſeated on the Baltic, in latitude fifty- 
nine degrees twenty · three minutes, and in twenty-four 
degrees eaſt longitude, though not very large, is an opu- 
lent well fortified city, that has a conſiderable trade. 
The houſes are moſtly of brick, and well built; but 
the ſtreets are ſomewhat irregular. The only churches 
here, beſides thoſe of the Ruſſians, are thoſe of the Lu- 
therans. The Germans, including the ſuperintendant, 
have four miniſters, which conſtitute the two clergy : 
but the cathedral, in which two biſhops officiate, belongs 
to the nobility, who have alſo their chapter of nobles. 
There is alſo a Swediſh congregation, and another for 
native Eſthonians. The imperial ſeminary has four pro- 
feſſors, and one teacher of the Ruſſian language. Here 
is alſo a ſchool for the uſe of the town, and another for 
the nobility. The tolls or cuſtoms are conſiderable, of 
which the magiſtracy have a part, and the reſt belongs to 
the crown, Revel has its own arſenal, and maintains a 
number of matroſſes, and a company of ſoldiers. It 
formerly made no inconſiderable figure among the Hanſe- 
towns. Its harbour is convenient and ſpacious, and has 
uſually lying in it a part of the Ruſſian fleet. The town 
is ſurrounded with high walls, ſtrengthened with baſtions 
and a deep ditch, and is likewiſe defended by a caſtle, 
which ſtands on a rock, and has ſeveral towers. The 
citizens have very plentiful gardens without the walls, 

A quarter of a league from this city, near the ſea-ſide, 
is the fine imperial garden called Catharinen-Thal. 

The city of Narvs is ſiruated on the borders of Ingri 
on a riſing ground by the banks of the river Narva, which 
runs from the Lake Peipus, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Finland, about twelve miles from the city. 
There is a high water-fall in this river, between the city 
and the lake ; 2 that goods brought thither from the lake, 
muſt be taken out there and carried by land. This city 
ſtands in the latitude of fifty-nine degrees eight minutes, 
and in twenty-ſeven degrees twenty-five minutes eaſt. 
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longitude. It is not very large, but is commodiouſly ſi 
tuated for trade, and the houſes are handſomely built with 
ſtone. In the market · place ſtands an elegant triumphal 
arch, erected in 1746, in honour of the late empreſs Eli- 
zabeth. Beſides the Ruſſian churches, it has a Lutheran 
church for the Germans, and two other churches for the 
natives of Finland and the Swedes. It is well fortified, 
and has a ſtrong garriſon. The chief commodities ex- 
ported from thence are flax and timber, and a great 
quantity of ſalt is imported. 

This city has frequently felt the calamities of war ; 
when it was cloſe preſſed by the Ruſſians in 1700, it was 
relieved by Charles XII. of Sweden, who, with a hand- 
ful of men, defeated a hundred thouſand Ruſſians, with 
a very great ſlaughter, and raiſed the. fiege. But in 170 
it was again beſieged by the Ruſſians, and carried by af 
ſault ; ſince which time it has been a part of the Ruſſian 
dominions ; but with the full enjoyment of all its rights 
and privi the Ruſſians only reſerving the right of 
appeal to the ſenate at Peterſburgh, 


SECT. XIV. 


Of the Province of Ingria, or Peterſburgh : its Situation, 
Extent, Rivers, and principal Places; with a particular 
Account of Cronfladt, Peterſburgh, the neighbouring 
Palaces, and other Places moſt worthy of Notice. 


HE province of Ingria, called by the Ruſſians In- 
germanland, is ſituated between the gulph of Fin- 

» Carelia, and Ruſſia properly ſo called, and extends 
in length a hundred and eighty miles, and in breadth 
almoſt as much. The country is fertile, producing both 
corn and paſture, and abounds in all kinds of game, 
particularly elks. 

The principal rivers of Ingria are the the Siſta, 
the Cowaſſa, and the Neva. This laſt has irs ſource on 
the lake of Ladoga, and is a broad, rapid, and naviga- 
ble river. It runs through Peterſburgh, where it divides 
itſelf into ſeveral branches, particularly into the Great 
and Little Neva, and the Newka; and, after a courſe of 
— diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of 


While the Swedes were in of Ingria, Lu- 
theraniſm was the only religion profeſſed in the country : 
but at preſent great numbers of the Ruſſians, who are of 
the Greek church, are mixed with the old inhabitants. 

In the year 1702 this province was recovered by the 
Ruſſians, who had been maſters of it once before, ſo early 
as the thirteenth century, but had been obliged to give it 
up to Sweden. It was confirmed to Ruſha, with their 
other conqueſts, by the treaty of Nyſtadt, and Abo. In- 
gria at preſent conſtitutes the government of Peterſburgh, 
and has the following remarkable places : 

Cronſtandt, a good town, and excellent fortification, 
is ſeated on the iſland of Retuſari, which is about ſix 
miles in , and two in breadth. This iſland lies 
in the gulph of Finland, about eight leagues by water 
from Peterſburgh, and near two leagues from the coaſt 
of Ingria. The town was built by Peter I. and is pretty 
large and regular in thoſe parts that were firſt built; but 
the original plan has not been entirely executed. The 
ſtreets are broad ; but only ſome parts of them are paved. 
The palace of Peter the Great, which is built of ſtone, 
is now uninhabited, and, together with other handſome 
ſtone buildings, which make a grand appearance on the 
fide next to Ingria, is fallen to decay. The other build- 
ings are but mean. Beſides two principal, and ſeveral 
dependent Ruſſian churches, here is a ſmall Lutheran 
church ; but the Engliſh congregation is no longer in 
being. 

The wall round the town is planted with great guns, 
and defended by the citadel, and the fort of Cronſhloſs, 
which is at a ſmall diſtance from the town, on the 
Ingria fide. Croaſtadt has three harbours, all of which 
are large, ſafe, and commodious: that for merchantmen 
lies to the weſtward, and is very convenient : but that 
for ſhips of war, in which the greateſt part of the Ruſſian 
fleet is laid up, is towards the caſt. The powder maga- 


zine is erected in the water in this harbour. "—"_ 
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dle harbour is for other ſhips and yachts belonging to the 
crown. ; 

This place Peter the Great intended to fit up for re- 
pairing his large men of war, by cutting a ſtone canal of 
an extraordinary breadth and depth, with ſeveral docks 
in it: but this great work was not completed till the 
reign of the late empreſs. The canal alone is two werſts 
and fifty fathoms in length, and from the outward fluice of 
the dock to the fea is four hundred and ſeventeen Engliſh 
fathoms. The water in it is raiſed to the depth of twenty- 
four feet, by means of the two large ſluices. The canal, 
when fall, is a hundred feet on the ſurface of the water, 
and at the bottom from fifty-four to ſixty-ſeven in breadth : 
the outward and inward walls of the canal, and the mole 
are hewn out of the ſolid rock. At the end of the canal 
is a deep baſon lined with ſtone, which iuterſects the for- 
mer at right angles, and is deſigned for a reſervoir for 
the water of the canal, when the docks are to be cleared 
of it. At the firſt opening of the canal in the year 1752, 
it received the name of Peter the Firſt and the Great : and 
at its mouth were erected two pyramids. This great and 
uſeful work has not its equal in any part of the known 
world. 

The caſtle of Cronſhloſs, juſt mentioned, is built on 
2a ſand-bank in the ſea, at the diſtance of a cannon-ſhot 
from the harbour of Cronſtadt, towards Ingria, and was 
erected by Peter the Great for the defence of his con- 
queſts ; and ſuch improvements have been ſince added, 
that it may juſtly be eſteemed the bulwark of Peterſburgh. 
It is erefted in the form of a round rower with three 
galleries one above another, and is well provided with 
cannon on every fide. All the ſhips that fail to Peterſ- 
burgh are obliged to paſs between this caſtle and Cron- 
ſtadt, within reach of the cannon on both ſides. 

Directly oppoſite to Cronſtadt, near the gulph of Fin- 
land, is the fine palace of Oranienbaum, built by prince 
Menzſhikow ; and nothing can be more delightful than 
the garden adjoining to this ſeat. | 

Peterhoff is an imperial ſeat on the coaſt of Ingria, 
where the late empreſs uſually ſpent the ſummer ſeaſon. 
From the time of Peter the Great no expence has been 
ſpared in adding to the fine ſituation of this place all the 
embelliſhments of art. The houſe indeed is far from 
being regular ; but whoever views the elegance of the 
gardens, which are adorned with fountains that throw up 
vaſt columns of water to an extraordinary height, with 
the grottos, double caſcades, pleaſant groves, and many 
other ornaments, will not think them much inferior to 
thoſe of Verſailles, which they excel in the ſweetneſs of 
the water. The palace ſtands on a hill about ſixty feet 
high, and on one fide has a moſt extenſive proſpect di- 
ver ſied with noble objects, as the city of Peterſburgh, 
Cronſtadt, and the gulph of Finland. Among the ſum- 
mer-houſes belonging to this palace is one diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Mon Plaiſir, or my delight, and is parti- 
cularly remarkable for its curious paintings. 

At no great diſtance is Strelenhoff, or Strelna-Muſa, an 
imperial palace built in the water. It was erected by Pe- 
ter the Great, who employed many thouſand men in this 
work; for he intended to make it a faperb palace and to 
form a garden with a labyrinth and other embelliſh- 
ments ; but his plan has never been completed. 

Catharinehoff, Annenhoff, and Elizabethhoff are im- 
perial palaces, or pleaſure - houſes, on the river Neva. 
The former was the favourite reſidence of the empreſs 
Catharine, and properly conſiſts of two edifices. It ſtands 
in a wood, on one fide of the fineſt ſpots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peterſburgh ; but, from its low ſituation, 
is expoſed to frequent inundations. 25 

We ſhall now give a particular deſcription of Peterſ- 
burgh, one of the capitals. of the Ruſſian empire. The 
beginning and increaſe of this great city were very ex- 
traordinary ; for, till the years 1703, the only buildings 


on the ſpot where it ſtands were two ſmall fiſhing-hurs. 


But Peter the Great having in that year taken the town 


of Nyenſhanze, ſeated on the Neva, and made himfelt 


maſter of this country, its commodious ſituation for the 


Baltic trade induced him to build a town and fortreſs 
mediately began to put his project in 
KN 


here, and he im 
execution. 
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Jt was indeed firſt deſigned only for a place of arms, 
to which all kinds cf military ſtores might be conveni- 
ently brought from the interior parts of the empire, by 
which means the war with Sweden might be carried on 
with more vigor and diſpatch, Hence the public edi- 
fices and private houſes were built only with timber, and 
neither the dock nor the town had any other fortitications 
than a mean rampart of earth, nor were the ſtreets paved. 
But the victory at Pultowa, and the conqueſt of Livonia, 
inſpired Peter wich the hopes of being able to preſerve his 
conqueſt, and to render Peterſburgh the capital of his 
empire. His fondneſs for maritime affairs, a deſire of 
perpetuating his name by having it called by that of St, 
Peter, and his averſion to Moſcaw, where, in his younger 
years, he had received much ill treatment, were the chief 
motives that induced him to lay the foundation of a new 
city that was to become the capital of his dominions. 
Peter had no ſooner formed this deſign, than he order- 
ed the caſtle to be built of ſtone, the admiralty to be wall- 
ed in with the ſame materials, and all the buildings to 
be erected in a more handſome and durable manner. 
In 1714 he removed the council to Peterſburgh, and 
noble edifices were erected in a ſtraight line for the pub- 
lic offices, which, in r718, were alſo removed thither. 
The principal families of Ruſſia were likewiſe ordered to 
reſide there, and build houſes according to their abilities. 
But this occaſioned ſome irregularity in the buildings; for 
the nobility and burghers had been directed to build 
their houſes on the iſland of Peterſburgh, and many pub- 
lic and private ſtruftures were accordingly erected there; 
but, in 1721, the emperor determined that the whole 
town ſhould ſtand on the iſland of Waſili, The ſtreets 
were marked out, canals were dug, the iſland was forti- 
fied with fifty-ſeven baſtions, and the nobility were to be- 
gin their houſes a ſecond time : but the death of the 
emperor put a ſtop to the execution of his plan; and the 
ſtone buildings that had been erefted went to ruin. 
The Ruſhan nobility were naturally averſe to ſettle in 
Peter iburgh, as they could neither live there ſo cheap, nor 
ſo commodiouſly as at Moſcow. The country about 
Peterſburgh is not very fertile, ſo that proviſions are brought 
thither from a great diſtance, and mult be paid for in 
ready money ; which was no {mall grievance to the nobi- 
lity, who chicfly ſubſiſted on the produce of their 
eſtates ; but ſeldom abounded in caſh Beſides, Moſcow 
ſeemed much fitter for being the imperial ſeat, as it is in 
the centre of the empire, from whence juſti. e might be 
more eaſily adminiſtered, and the national revenue be re- 
ceived and diſburſed with more convenience and diſpatch. 
Beſides, Peterſburgh ſeemed to them to lie too near the 
frontiers of Sweden. However, this city in the time of 
Peter I. became large and ſplendid, and under his ſucceſ- 
ſors received additional improvements, fo that it is now 
ranked among the largeſt and moſt elegant cities in 
Europe. 

Peterſburgh is partly ſeated on the continent of Ingria 
and Finland, among thick woods, and partly on ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands formed by the branches of the Neva, in the 
fifty-· ninth un 94 fifty- ſeven minutes north latitude, and 
in the thirty-firſt degree of eaſt longitude from London. 
The low and marſhy ſoil on which it ſtands has been 
conſiderably raiſed with trunks of trees, earth, and ſtone, 
However, its ſituation is pleaſant, and the air ſalubi ious. 
The city is about ſix Engliſh miles in length, and as 
many in breadth, and has neither a wall nor gates. 

The river Neva is about eight hundred paces broad 
near Pete: ſburgh; but has not every where a proportion- 
able depth of water, ſo that large merchant-ſhips are 
| cleared at Cronſtadt, and the men of war built at Peterſ- 
bargh are alſo conveyed thicher by means of certain ma- 
chines called camels. * Beſides the Neva, the rivers Fon- 
tanca and Moica contribute to form the iſlands on which 
the city ſtands, which is alſo watered by ſeveral canals; 
for in this reſpe& Peter took his model from Amſter- 
dam. There is but one bridge over the Neva, which 
is conſtructed with large flat · bottomed boats, and joins 
the dock-yard to Baſili Oſtrow, or Baſil's Iſland. Theſe 
are laid acroſs the river in ſpring, ſo as to form a ſafe and 
convenient paſſage; but they are always removed in 
autumn, before the froſt begins. The only communi- 
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barks, which croſs the water at ſtated times; but bridges 
are built over the Moica and Fontanca, and likewiſe over 
the canals. 

The number of houſes at Peterſburgh are computed at 
eight thouſand, about ſix hundred of which are of ſtone; 
but the reſt are built with timber, and for the moſt part 
in an irregular manner, after the Ruſſian taſte. There 
are about twenty Ruſſian churches in the city, beſides 
four Lutheran churches for the Germans, and ſeveral Cal- 

viniſtical for the Swedes, Fins, Germans, and French 

oteſtants ; and like ue other places of worſhip for the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Roman catholics. In giving a 
more particular deſcription of this city, we ſhall begin 
with Petcriburgh ifland, including the ſmall iſland on 
which the fort ſtands, which is in the middle of the 
Neva, and ailo t the City. 

Peterſburgh IHaud is formed by the Great and Little 
Neva and the Newka. The above fort is of an hexa- 
gonal form, and built of ſtone, according to the modern 
improvements in fortification, It is planted with a great 
nuinber of cannon, and additional works are continually 
made to it. which are all vaulted. In the middle of it 
ſtan s an elegant church, where the remains of Peter the 
Great, his conſort Jatharine, and ſeveral other perſons 
of the royal iamily, are depoſited in magniacent mau- 
ſolcums. In the high beautiful tower belonging to this 
church, which is covered with gilt copper, hangs a 
fine let of bells, with chimes, made in Holland, that 
always play at twelve o'clock. On one of the baſ- 
tious the tort facing the imperial palace is always 
hung out a flag, which on ſtare holydays is exchanged 
for a finer that bears the Ruſſian eagle. As this fort 
ſtauis in che centre of the city, it is not only a defence 
but a very great ornament to it. It alſo ſerves for a ſe- 
cure priſon, and on any exigency might prove a conve- 
nient aſylum to the ſovereign. On ſtate holydays the 
baſtions and curtains of this fort are finely illuminated 
with lamps. 

On the iſland of Peterſburgh, properly ſo called, is a 
horn-work that belongs to the caſtle. This iſland is a- 
bove two leagues in circumference, and is extremely well 
peopled ; but moſt of the houſes are mean buildings, and 
the five Ruſſian churches, the ſhambles, inns, and corn- 

market have nothing worth notice. There is ſtill to be 
ſeen on this iſland the ſmall wooden houſe which Peter 
the Great ordered to be built, and ved in, the firſt time 
he arrived on the ſpot on which this city ſtands ; and, 
that it may remain as a laſtiag monument of that cir- 
cumſtance, it is kept in repair, and incloſed with a ſtone- 
wall. 

From the iſland of Peterſburgh you croſs the Little 


Neva, and come to the iſland of Waſili, or Baſil's Iſland, ' 


which is the largeſt of them all. It lies towards Cron- 
ſtadt, and is ſurrounded by the Great and Little Neva. 
The greateſt part of it is covered with woods, and the 
reſt with buildings, it having twelve broad ſtreets of an 
uncommon length, running in a direct line, and inter- 
ſected at right angles by fix croſs ſtreets ; but they are 
not paved. The viſtas from thele ſtreets are very broad 
and beautiful at both extremities, the largeſt extending 
the whole length of the iſland as far as the Galley Har- 
bour. Oppoſite to Peterſburgh Iſland, and adjoining to 
the hemp warehouſe, are the exchange, the cuſtom-houſe, 
the pack-houſe, and the quay, where the merchant ſhips 
unload. Contiguous to theſe are ſeveral large ſtone 
buildings belonging to the imperial academy of ſciences, 
founded in 1724 by Peter the Great, and endowed with 
an annual revenue of twenty-four thouſand nine hundred 
and twelve rubles. That monarch alſo intended to erect 
an academy of polite arts; but as eſtimates of the neceſ- 
ſary charges of ſuch an inſtitution were not made, the 
late empreſs Elizabeth increaſed the above endowment 
to fifty- three thouſand two hundred and ninety- eight 
rubles. 

The academy is divided into two claſſes, the firſt con- 
ſtituting the academy properly ſo called, and the ſecond 
the univerſity. The members of the former are employ- 


ed only in finding out new inventions, or improving the 


diſcoveries of others, and are under no obligation to in- 


ſtruct youth, unleſs particular pupils are recommended to 
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cation between the other iſlands is either by boats or 


them, or they do it voluntarily for their own advan- 
tage. The univerſity has its particular profeſſors, who 
read lectures in the ſciences, both in the Latin and 
Ruſſian languages. Difference of religion does not diſ- 
qualify a perſon from being a profeſſor ; but they are 
enjoined not to jnculcate to their pupils any thing con- 
trary to the doctrines of the Greek church. In the build- 
ings which belong to the academy are the imperial library; 
a muſeum, containing natural and artificial curioſities j 
the printing-houſe ; the bookſeller's-ſhop ; and apart- 
ments for binding, letter-founding, painting, engraving, 
and the room where mathematical inſtruments are made. 
Among theſe laſt curioſities is the famous copper globe 
of Gottorp, which ſtood on a tower of the academy, and 
was almoſt deſtroyed by fire when that tower was burnt 
in 1747; but has been repaired at a great expence, and 
with admirable ſkill : you aſcend a few ſteps, and enter 
into the globe through a ſmall door : within ſtands a 
table with benches round it, on which twelve perſons 
may conveniently fit. The inſide contains the celeſtial 
globe, and the outſide the terreſtrial ; its diameter is 
_ feet, and it at preſent ſtands in a ſtone edifice by 
Itielt. 

The next remarkable place is the fire - work threatre, 
built on piles oppoſite to the imperial winter palace. 
Here is a very long ſtone building appropriated for the 
ſtate colleges and offices. Juſt behind theſe ſtands a 
ſpacious and elegant ſtructure, formerly prince Menſhi- 
kow's palace, but now the academy of the corps of ca- 
dets of noble families, who are educated gratis, accord- 
ing to their rank, Near this academy is another for three 
hundred and ſixty cadets. Ee 

The Admiralty Iſland is the moſt magnificent part of 
the city: here is the victualling · office; the galley dock, 
in which all the gallies are built; and vaſt ſtore-houſes 
for ſhip-building. Here are likewiſe a great number of 
handſome ſtone houſes and elegant palaces extending 
along the river ſide. The Engliſh factory have their 
place of worſhip in this part, and behind it is New Hol- 
land, with the rope-walk. The admiralty, or dock- 
yard, is fortified with a wall and five baſtions, planted 
with many guns; and all ſhips that enter the harbour 
ſalute it. The top of the tower belonging to the admi- 
ralty is gilt in the ſame manner as that of the great 
church in the caſtle. 

The imperial winter palace, near this place, is a large 
ſquare building three ſtories high; but the architecture 
is not extraordinary. Behind it, in a ſpacious area, ſtands 
a noble equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs gilt, erected in honour 
of Peter the Great. Adjoining to this, along the banks 
of the Neva, are ſeveral other palaces, among which is 
the old imperial winter palace ; ſeveral elegant ſtone build- 
ings ; the new play-houſe, which is built of timber; and 
a delightful imperial ſummer palace, which is all of 
wood, and, being only one ſtory high, reſembles a plea- 
ſare-houſe. Behind it are ſeveral ſtone buildings for the 
officers belonging to the court. It has a fine orangery, 
and a large beautiful garden, moſt admirably adorned with 
a grotto, fountains, and other water-works, with a great 
number of valuable marble and alabaſter ſtatues brought 
from Italy ; but all of them are not executed with equal 
ſkill. Two of theſe ſtatues which ſtand near the grotro, 
repreſenting Faith and Religion, are greatly admired by 
the connoiſſeurs for the appearance of the faces through 
thin tranſparent veils, which ſeem to cover them. This 
garden is famous for a fine grove of oaks, that has not its 
equal in all the Ruſſian empire. The dock affords a 
double viſta, one to the Ruſſian chnrch of the Aſcenſion, 
the other terminated by the convent of Alexander New- 
ſki. The elegant buildings on both ſides the river Fon- 
tanca have alſo a beautiful appearance from hence. 

The ſtreets that lie behind the admiralty, and behind 
the imperial ſummer palace, are very grand and magni- 
ficent; but thoſe are equalled, if not excelled, by Great 
and Little Million-ſtreet, which are embelliſhed with 
the moſt ſuperb buildings. At the end of Million-ſtreet, 
near the garden of the ſummer palace, the emperor has 
a curious diſpenſary, In this part alſo lie the imperial 
ſtables, and the dwellings of the officers who belong to 
them; the church of the Swediſh Fins; the German 
Lutheran church, dedicated to St. Peter, wh ch is an 
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elegant ſtructure; the menagery ; the park; and the | 


elephant-yard, where ſeveral of thoſe animals are kept. 

The Muſcovite ſide, which is properly the city, is on 
the continent, and part of it very well built. In this 
quarter are the private dock; the court victualling · office; 
a foundery on the Neva, in which are caſt a great number 
of mortars and cannon ; the fire-work elaboratory ; the 

ueduct, which ſupplies the fountains in the emperor's 
garden ; the German Lutheran church, dedicated to St. 
Anne; three Ruſſian churches ; the barracks for the 
horſe-guards, with the ſtables for their horſes ; a ſtruc- 
ture called the Pleaſant-houſe ; the Italian garden ; the 
Moſcovite Iemſkoi ; and the convent of St. Alexander 
Newſki, built in honour of that pious prince, in the form 
of an eagle, but not yet completed : it contains about 
two hundred apartments. In the middle of the building 
ſtands a very large and beautiful church, which repreſents 
the eagle's body, the two towers its neck and head, the 
ſpire the imperial crown, and two ſmall churches on each 
fide the two wings. In this convent are ſaid to be depo- 
ſited the remains of that faint; for which the empreſs 
Elizabeth cauſed a filver ſhrine to be made, which is 
fixed on a ſuperb monument covered with filver plates of 
a conſiderable thickneſs. 

Jonas Hanway, Eſq; obſerves, that, with reſpect to 
the modern palaces and other buildings, an Italian archi- 
tect having ſettled in Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the ditfer- 
ence of climate, the taſte of Italy is adopted ; and though 
the ſeverity of the cold is ſo great in winter, they abound 
much more in windows than our houſes. 

There is a great variety of curious manufactures in this 
City, as that of looking-glaſſes, gold and ſilver works, 
tapeſtry, &c. Its extenſive commerce alſo renders Pe- 
ter ſburgh of great importance; for a multitude of ſhips 
from all the maritime countries in Europe frequent this 
port, as the mart for buying all Ruſſian commodities ; 
and find a vent for all the goods they import, and for 
which there is a demand ia Ruſſia, 

The inhabitants of Peterſburgh, beſides Ruſſians, con- 
fiſt of all nations; fo that a perſon hears a variety of lan- 
guages, and ſees a ſurprizing diverſity of faſhions and cuſ- 
toms. The citizens, properly ſo called, do not exceed 
two hundred ; but the city contains above a hundred thou- 
ſand perſons, or, according to ſome authors, two hundred 
and fifty thouſand, including the garriſon. The inhabi- 
rants in general imitate the ſplendor of the court, —_ 
every thing belonging to dreſs, eſpecially if made by to 
reign artificers, is very dear; as is alſo furniture ; and 
houſes in a good ſituation ſometimes bear a very high price. 
On the other hand, all kinds of proviſions, except wine, 
oranges, lemons, and ſome other foreign articles, are 
now fold very cheap, and in winter are brought in great 
abundance from the diſtance of many hundred miles. 

The morals of the peopee, as in all large cities, are 
much depraved, and the ſuſpicious 1 of the Ruſ- 
ſian government renders it neceſſary for a ſtranger to be 
very circumſpett in his words and behaviour. Foreign- 
ers, however, enjoy all poſſible liberty of conſcience, 
while they take care to ſay nothing againſt the Greek 
religion. 

When a perſon intends to ſet out from the city, in or- 
der to travel into the country, he muſt be furniſhed with 
a paſs, and advertiſe his name and intention of travelling 
in the news-papers. No ſooner is the winter ſet in, than 
near three thouſand Ruſſians repair with their ſledges to 
Peter ſburgh, where they ſtand in every ſtreet; and this me- 
. thod of carriage is ſocheap and convenient, that few goon 
foot even about the town. A ledge and a horſe may be 
hired for the value of about five-pence ſterling an hour, and 
within that time the horſe will go about ſeven or cight 
Engliſh miles, It is ſufficient for a ſtranger to know the 
place or houſe to which he would go, and to underſtand 
three or four Ruſſian words. Moſt houſe-keepers have 
their own (ledges and horſes, and perſons of diſtinction 
have alſo their poſtilions. In ſummer-time thoſe who 
are not inclined to go on foot in this extenſive city, muſt 
either make uſe of their own carriage or hire boats. 

About thirty werſts from Peterſburgh is Sarſ{koe-Selo, 
a pleaſant imperial palace, with a park and garden. In the 
hermitage is a table which may be raiſed up by ſcrews into 
the apartment above, and let down again at pleaſure, 
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Beſides the fortifications already mentioned in this pro- 
vince, there is the ſtrong fort of Sehluſſelburg which ſtands 
on a ſmall iſland in the midſt of the Neva, where it runs 
out of the lake of Ladoga. It was formerly called Oreſhec, 
from the form of the iſland, which reſembles a nut; but 
Peter the Great having made himſelf maſter of it in 1702, 
changed its name to Schluſſelburg, or Key-town, that mo- 
narch eſteeming it the key of his conqueſt, Its walls, which 
are two fathoms and a half thick, are built in the old man- 
ner ; and in one angle of the fort is a ſmall ſtrong caſtle. 
The Ruſſians have improved this fort both within and 
without, and added new works to ĩt; it has undergone ma- 
ny ſieges, and when Peter I. took it in 1702, he ordered two 
medals to be ſtruck in commemoration of his ſucceſs, 
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SECT. XV. 


Of the late Acquiſition of Carelia, or the Government + 
+ Wiburg; with a conciſe Account of the principal Places 
it contains. 


ITHIN the province of Carelia, or the goverr.- 

ment of Wiburg, is part of the great duchy ot 
Finland, which the Swedes ceded to Ruſſia, and contains 
three diſtrifts, Finlandith Carelia, Kexholm, and Sa- 
wolax. 

Carelia has frequently proved a bone of contention be- 
tween Ruſſia and Sweden, In 1293 it fell under the 
Swediſh dominion, but in 1338 part of it was yielded up 
to Ruſſia. By the peace of Nyſtadt, concluded in 1721, 
a ſtill greater part was reſigned to the Rullians, the 
weltern part alone being lett in the poſſeſſion of the 
Swedes. Afterwards Sweden was obliged to give up, by 
the treaty of Abo, the fort of Fredericſham and Wilman- 
ſtrand, with part of the pariſh of Pythis, ſituated on the 
other ſide of the eaſtern branch of the river Kymmene. 
In this part of Carelia are the following places : 

Suſterbec, which is ſeated in the gulph of Finland, is 
remarkable for the excellence of its muſkets, ſwords, and 
iron utenſils. The greateſt part of the arms uſed by the 
Ruſſian troops are made in this place. 

Wiburg, once the capital of Carelia, a biſhop's ſee, 
and the bulwark of Sweden againſt Ruſſia, is ſituated on 
the gulph of Finland, has a convenient harbour, and car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade. Peter the Great having 
taken this town by capitulation, in the year 1710, im- 
proved its fortifications, which have ever ſince been 
kept in ſuch good condition, that Wiburg may now be 
conſidered as the bulwark of Ruſſia againſt Sweden. 


by the Finlanders Lappi Weſſi, or Lapp Water. It had 
formerly the name of Lapſtrand, and was only a market- 
place, but was afterwards made a town ; yet it has no 
magiſtrate of its own, it being dependent on Fredericſham. 
It was a conſiderable mart for tar, and the reſidence of 


1741, an obſtinate battle was fought about an Engliſh 
mile from this town between three thouſand Swedes and 
ſixteen thouſand Ruſlians ; but the former were at laſt 
obliged to yield to ſuperiority of numbers. The Ruſ- 
ſians, after they had gained the victory, burnt Wilmau- 
ſtrand, which was before fortificd with a wall and moat; 
but they have ſince cauſed it to be rebuilt. 

Fredericſham is ſituated on the gulph of Finland. This 
town was governed by two burgomaſters, and was de- 
tended by a caſtle built in 1722: it had alſo a good har- 
bour and a conſiderable trade in tar; but in the laſt war 
between the Ruſſians and Swedes it was burnt to the 
ground, and ceded to the latter ; afterwards it was re- 
built, and the limits between Sweden and Ruſſian Ca- 
relia were fixed near this place. 

The diſtrict of Kexholm is very extenſive; but is 
chiefly covered with rocks and lakes. It has been fre- 
quently contended for by the Ruſſians and Swedes, and 
was reſtored to the former by the treaty of Nyſtadt. 
The moſt remarkable place in it 1s, 

Kexholm, a ſtrong town ſituated on two [ruall iſlands 
at the influx of the river Woxen into the lake of Ladoga. 
The principal part of the town is built on one of theſe 
iſlands ; but the houſes are all of wood; aud on the 
58 iſland ſtands the caſtle. 


Ia 


Wilmanſtrand is ſeated on the lake Saima, and is called 


a Swediſh governor. On the twenty-third of Auguſt, 
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In that ſmall diſtrift, which is a part of Sawolax that 
was yielded up to Ruſſia by the treaty of Abo in 1743, is 
only the town of Nyſlot, and the country nine miles 

d it. 
his town is ſituated on the Samian lake, and was 
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ſtands on a rock in a river near the town, is extremely 
well fortified both by art and nature. In the years 1495 


it baffled the attempts of Ruſſia, but in 1714 was obliged 
to ſubmit to their arms. It was reſt to the Swedes 


built ſo lately as in the year 1745; its caſtle, which 


at the peace of Nyſtadt, but they were conſtrained to 
give it up to the Ruſſians by the treaty of Abo. 
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Of POLAND, LITHUANIA, POLISH PRUSSIA, and COURLAND. 


SECT. L 
Of POLAND in general. 


Its Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Lakes, Rivers, Soil, 
Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals. 


HE limited kingdom, or, as it is alſo termed, the 
| Republic ot Poland, is called by the natives Polſka. 
eſe names arc reduced from the word Pole, or Polin, 
which ia the Sclavonic tongue ſignifies a country proper 
for hunting, the wholc 1 being compoſed of vaſt 
plains, intermixed with a few hills, and anciently of fo- 
reſt; that afforded ſhelter for an infinite number of wild 
bealts. 

In its largeſt extent it is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia 
and Little 'Tartary ; on the ſouth by Moldavia, Tranſyl- 
vania, and Hungary; on the weſt by Sileſia, Branden- 
burg, and Pomerania; and on the north by Ruſſia, Li- 
vonia, Courland, and the Baltic; extending from forty- 
ſeven degrees forty minutes to fifty-ſix degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, and between ſixteen and thirty- 
four degrees eaſt longitude from London. It extends 
ſeven hundred miles in length, and about ſix hundred in 
breadth. 

The air is pretty cold in winter, but very healthy. 
On the Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate Poland 
from Hungary, the air is ſo very cold, that it frequently 
ſnous there in the midſt of ſummer; and in ſome parts 
of them the ſnow never melts. 

In Great Poland are ſeveral lakes, ſome of which a- 
bound in fiſh : the moſt remarkable of theſe is the lake 
of Gopler, which is near twenty miles in length, and 
two miles and half in breadth. 

Among the Poliſh rivers, the following are the moſt 
remarkable: | 

The Duna, called by the Poles the Cubo, which has 
its ſource in Ruſſia, and after running through Lithu- 
ania, diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. 

The Memel, in Poliſh Niemen, which riſes in the pa- 
latinate of Novogrodec, and running through Lithuania 
and Pruſſia, enters the Baltic. 

The Weiſel or Viſtula, in Poliſh the Wiſla, riſes among 
the Carpathian mountains, runs through Poland, and 
after receiving ſeveral other ſtreams, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Baltic. 

The Nieſter, which riſes in a lake among the Carpa- 
thian mountains, and dividing Poland from Moldavia, 
falls into the Black Sea. 

The Nieper, the ancient Boryſthenes, which riſes in 
the mountains of Budin, in Ruſſia, and after a courſe of 
_ a thouſand miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Black 


The ſoil is exceeding fertile, and yields plenty of corn, 
which evidently appears from there being near four thou- 
ſand veſſels and floats, moſt of them laden with corn, that 
annually paſs down the Viſtula to Dantzic. In Podolia, 
Volhinia, the Ukraine, and the province of Red Ruſſia, 
corn grows in vaſt plenty, even with little culture or ma- 
nure ; but in Great and Little Poland agriculture requires 
more labour and attention : however, the harveſt ampl 


Lithuania is as fruitful as that of Podolia, and Samogitia 
produces abundance of grain, beſides flax and hemp. 
Poliſh Pruſſia is likewiſe a very fertile country, that alſo 
abounds in excellent paſtures ; and in Podolia the graſs 
grows ſo high, that ſometimes a perſon cannot ſee the 
horns of the cattle when they are grazing in the mea» 
dows. 

In this country are found peat, oker of all kinds, be- 
lemnites, agates, chalcedonies, cornelians, onyxes, opals, 
jaſpers, fine rock cryſtal, amethiſts, _ ſapphires, 
and even rubies. This country likewiſe affords marien- 
glaſs, or moſcovy-glaſs, talc, allum, falt-petre, amber, 
pit-coal, and an inexhauſtible quantity of ſalt, which is 
hewn out of the rock in large blocks; ſalt ſprings, ſpar, 
quickſilver, lapis calaminaris, iron, lead, and a ſmall 
quantity of tin. 5 

With reſpect to the ble productions of this 
country, they have fruit, herbs, roots, and other gar- 
den-ſtuffs in great plenty ; but though their grapes are 
well taſted, they will not make wine. 

Poliſh manna is produced by an herb that grows in 
the meadows and fenny grounds, and is gathered in 
_—_— from the twentieth of June to the end 

July. 

The Poliſh berries called kermes, are always gathered 

in May, before they are quite ripe ; for in the month of 
July they ſwarm with inſects, which render the berries 
unfit either for dyeing or medicine. Theſe berries are 
found on an ever-green of the oak kind, adhering to its 
leaves ; but generally to its ſtem or branches. They are 
of a ſpherical form, as large as a pea, ſmooth, ſhining, 
and full of a mucilaginous juice of a beautiful red colour. 
After the moſt diligent enquiries of naturaliſts into the 
production of this grain, it is found to be the neſt of a 
{mall fly or worm, which pricking the bark or leaf, in 
order to depoſit its eggs, raiſes a little tumour, which 
by degrees fills with a red pulp, impregnated with the 
numerous progeny of that animalcula. Great quantities 
of theſe berries grow in the Ukraine, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Warſaw and Cracow, and were formerly ex- 
ported to Genoa and Florence. Here are ſeveral woods 
of oak, beech, pine, and fir trees. Poland alſo yields 
abundance of honey and wax, and of the former is made 
a great quantity of mead. 
Horned cattle are bred in ſuch numbers, that eighty 
or ninety thouſand oxen are every year driven out of 
Poland. The Poliſh horſes are ſtrong, ſwift, and beau- 
ful, and of theſe they have great numbers. Among the 
wild beaſts are the elk, the biſon, which reſembles the 
buffaloe ; and alſo deer, hares, wolves, foxes, bears, 
and wild aſſes ; and in the Ukraine, near the Nieper, are 
wild ſheep and wild horſes. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtems of the Poles. 
Their Houſes, Food, Diverſions, Method of Travelling; 
Language and Skill in the Sciences. 


HE Poles are generally pretty tall, and inclinable 
to be fat; they have fair complexions, and their 


rewards the pains of the induſtrious peaſant. The ſoil of 


hair is uſually of a pale yellow: they have good conſti- 
tutions 
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tations, and have a healthful look. They cut the hair 

of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only 

large whiſkers : in ſhort, they have a ſtately mien, and 
t gravity of countenance. 

The dreſs of the Poles is pretty ſingular : they wear a 
veſt which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and a 
kind of gown over it, lined with furs, and girded with 
a ſaſh; but the ſleeves ſit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſt- 
coat, They wear a fur cap, but have neither ſtock nor 
neckcloth ; for though they wear a ſhirt, it is almolt like 
a woman's ſhift, without a collar or wriſtbands. Their 
breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their 
ſtockings, Inſtead of ſhoes they always wear Turkey 
leather boots, both abroad and at home, with thin ſoles, 
and deep iron heels bent like a halt moon. They carry 
a pole-ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs by their ſides, which they 
never put off but when they go to bed. The ſabre hangs 
by a leather ſtrap, with their handcherchiefs, knife and 
ſheath, and a ſmall ſtone ſet in ſilver, to whet their knife 
on. When they appear on horſeback, as they frequently 
do, they wear over all a ſhprt cloak, which is commonly 
covered with furs, both within and without. The peo- 
ple of the beſt quality wear fables, and others the ſkins 
of tygers, leopards, &c. 
ſheep-ſkin with the wool on, for their winter dreſs ; but 
in ſummer, a thick coarſe cloth, and inſtead of boots, 
wear buſl:ins and ſhoes made of the bark of trees; but 
as to linen, they wear none at all, 

The habit of the women comes very near to that of 
the men, only people of quality affect the French mode 
of dreſs. The Polith ladies are amiable, witty, and ſpright- 
ly, and are paſſionately fond of plays and muſic. They 
are generally modeſt, and, according to Dr. Conner, ſo 
ſubmiſſive to their huſbands, as to aſk them on the knee 
for what they want, and diſpoſe of no money without 
their conſent. Thoſe who are very rich, ſeldom go to 
church, or to pay a viſit, without their coach and fix, 
and a great number of ſervants, amotig whom are an old 
gentleman for their uſher, and an old gentlewoman for 
their governante, with a dwarf of both ſexes to bear up 
their train; and if it be night, their coach is ſurrounded 
by a great number of flambeaux. 

The people have long been celebrated for their courage, 
their ſtrength, and their longevity ; no country in the 
world affording more extraordinary proofs of bodily 
vigour, and an uninterrupted flow of health, which are 
juſtly aſcribed to the temperature of the climate, their 
inuring themſelves to manly exerciſes, and the continual 
uſe of the cold bath, even in the coldeſt parts of Poland: 
this laſt is ſuppoſed to contribute greatly to that muſcu- 
lar ſtrength for which they are remarkable. 

The nobility are open, affable, liberal, and hoſpita- 
ble, polite to ſtrangers, rigid to their dependents, punc- 
tilious in point of honour, vain, oſtentatious, and mag- 
nificent in their apparel, equipage, and manner of liv- 
ing: for ſome of the wealthy will have forty ſuits of 
cloaths as rich as poſſible. Though the Poles are paſ- 
ſionately fond of liberty, they live in a perpetual ſtate of 
ſervitude to their profuſion and neceſſities, which fre- 
quently make them ſtoop to be the tools of ſome politi- 
cal faction. The conſtitution of Poland has been the 
| ſource of continual misfortunes, yet the nobility are at- 
tached to it to a degree of enthuſiaſm, and eſpecially to 
thoſe parts of it which produce the greateſt inconveni- 
encies. Poor in the midſt of a fertile country, they ab- 
hor the notion of improving their circumſtances by trade, 
and are, perhaps, the only people upon earth who have 
provided by law agaiaſt raiſing a maritime power. Pro- 
digality and debauchery are faid not to be reputed vices 
among this martial nobility : they borrow without in- 
tention of paying, with the ſame freedom that they 
ſquander. Conſtant in their friendſhips, bitter in their 
enmiry, open to impoſition, unſuſpicious, opinionated, 
and haughty, their only care is to diſtinguiſh themſeves 
in arms, in finery, equipage, and ſplendor. 

As to the vulgar, they are mean, mercenary, igno- 
rant, indolent, and indigent to an extreme. This is 
the character given by | authors of the Poles in 

ral, as the diſtinguiſhing features of that people ; 
ut it is not to be doubted, that there are many excepti- 


ons to whom this character would be highly unjuſt, and 


The peaſants uſually wear a 
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who are diſtinguiſhed by their learning, their good ſenſe, 
and their humanity. 

\ The Poliſh houſes chiefly conſiſt of ground rooms; 
for they ſeldom live above ſtairs. The dweliing-houſe 
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one fide a round, or ſquare court, and their ſtables on 
the other ; they are generally of wood ; but thoſe who 
affect the Italian architecture, build much higher with 
brick or ſtone. Every nobleman has a hall or large 
room ſet apart for entertainment, in which is a place 
railed in with balluſters, in which the plate is placed, 
and over it is a gallery for the muſic. The rooms are 
uſually hung with tapeſtry, and the reſt of the furniture 
is proportionably rich, except where they are liable to 
the incurſions of the Tartars, and there they have as lit- 
tle furniture as poſſible. The Poliſh nobility have ſel- 
dom any gardens or orchards to their houſes, though 
the ſoil is extremely proper for them. But there are 
bagnios and ſtoves in every houſe, and the women have 
them ſeparate from the men. There are alſo baths in 
every town for the uſe of the common people, who bathe 
every day. 

The houſes of the peaſants conſiſt only of huts built 
with poles in a round form, and open on the top, to let 
out the ſmoke. They are covered with thatch, or with 
boards; and as they frequently conſiſt but of one room, 
the people and their cattle ſleep together. 

To the character that has already been given of the 
love of ſplendor which prevails among the Poliſh nobility, 
it is proper to add, that thoſe of high rauk and great 
eſlates have their horſe and foot-guards, which ſtand 
centry day and night at the gates of their houſcs, and in 
thcir aati-chambers, and that they march before their 
malters coaches in the ſtreet. But theſe nobles never ap- 
pear with ſuch ſplendor, as when they are at the general 
dict, where they will have four or five hundred, and ſome 
a thouſand guards to attend them ; for they eſteem them- 
ſelves not only equal but ſuperior to any of the German 
princes : and indeed, they want little to diſtinguiſh them 
from ſovereigns in their reſpective diſtricts, but the pri- 
vilege of coining money. 

When they fit down to dinner, or ſupper, they have 
their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a great 
number of gentlemen to wait on them at table, ſome to 
carve, others to ſerve the wine and place the diſhes, all 
ſerving with the moſt profound reſpect; for though the 
nobility of Poland are all ſaid to be equal, as having 
votes in the diet, yet wealth will ever create a diſtinction, 
and the nobles who are poor frequently find themſeves 
under the neceſſity of ſerving thoſe that are rich. Their 
patron indeed uſually treats them with civility, and per- 
mits the eldeſt to eat with him at his table with his cap 
off, and every one of them has his peafant-boy to wait 
on him, maintained by the maſter of the family. Yet it 
any of theſe noble ſervants neglects his duty, fo little 
regard is paid to his quality, that he is ſtripped naked 
and whipped, and this is reckoned no diſgrace ; but it a 
nobleman ſhould apply himſelf to trade, he would be 
deemed infamous. 

Their ordinary food is becf or vea!, mutton being 
little eſteemed; but they have plenty of wild-fowl and 
river-fiſh. Though they raiſe vaſt quantities of corn, 
they eat but little bread, preterring roots to it, which 
they dreſs different ways. They are not fond of ſoup 
and broth, nor do they roaſt their meat too much: they 
are general admirers of pig and bacon ; peaſe are alſo 
eſteemed a genteel diſh by the great. In their ſauces 
they uſe a great quantity of ſaffron and ſpices ; tor they, 
ſeaſon their diſhes high: they are alſo fond of muſhrooms 
and pickled cabbage. 

At an entertainment the Poles lay neither knives, forks, 
nor ſpoons, but every perſon brings them with him; 
and they no ſooner fit down to table than all the doors 
are ſhut, and not opened till the company return home. 
Thoſe who are invited, bring their ſervants with them; 
and it is ſaid to be no uncommon thing for a nobleman 
to give his ſervant part of his meat; which he eats as 
he ſtands behind him, and to let him drink out of the 
ſame cup with himſelf; but this is the leſs extracrdi- 
nary, if it be conſidered, that theſe ſervants are eſteemed 
his equals. Though there are uſually great plenty of 
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great; and leaping, vaulting, and dancing, are alſo fa- 


manner, pot-aſhes, horſes, and other home commodities : 


Of the different Claſſes of the People ; the Privileges of the 
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iſions, very little is left for the reſt of the family, it 

ing ſeized by the ſervants of the viſitors, who have a 
napkin, in order to carry off the ſweetmeats for their 
ladies. After the cloth is taken away the gentlemen 
uſually fit down to drinking, and, after the ladies are re- 
tired, ſmoke tobacco ; for the other ſex are not excluded 
from their feaſts, Bumpers are much in faſhion, both 
here and in Ruſſia ; nor will they eaſily excuſe any per- 
ſon from pledging them. | 

Their uſual drink is beer, which in Poliſh Pruſſia they 
make only of malt; but in other parts of Poland of wheat 

round. In Lithuania, and ſeveral other provinces of 
Poland, they have mead and metheglin ; and at Warſaw 
they frequently mix the juice of cherries, black-berries, 
&c. with their honey, upon which the liquor receives dif- 
ferent names. But beſides beer and mead produced in the 
country, great quaatities of wine are imported from 
Hungary, France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. 

The people are in general ſo extremely hardy, that the 
boys ſlide naked on the ice: the Poles will fleep upon the 
ground, without a bed, in froſt and ſnow, and carry about 
their young infants naked in rhe ſevereſt weather. Hunt- 
ing and feats of horſemanſhip are the diverſions of the 


vourite diverſions, 

The uſual method of travelling is on horſeback ; for a 
Poliſh nobleman will ſcarce walk a ſtone's throw in a 
town without his horſe ; but as it is a champaign coun- 
try, a calaſh and a pair of horſes are very much uſed on 
a journey. 

There are very few inns upon the roads, and in thoſe 
a traveller meets with he can ſeldom find any thing to cat; 
hence he is obliged to buy proviſions in the towns, and 
carry them with his baggage. This inconvenience is ſaid 
to be owing to a want of honeſty in the natives when 
they travel; and the ian-keepers never make any extra- 
ordinary proviſion, from their finding by experience that 
their gueſts are ſeldom diſpoſed to make any returns for 
their entertainment. 

The Poliſh language is derived from the old Sclavonic ; 
yet differs extremely from all the other languages deriv- 
ed from the ſame ſource. 

High Dutch is very much ſpoken in Poland; and in- 
deed the Germans firſt introduced into Poland a taſte for 
learning, opened the channels of commerce, built ſeve- 
ral towus, and raiſed them to a flouriſhing condition : 
for Caſimir the Grear, ſenſible of the advantages Poland 
might reap from German colonies, invited them to ſet - 
tle in this kingdom by the greateſt encouragements, 
granting them the moſt improveable ſpots in Poland, and 
permitting them to be governed by their own laws. 

The Latin rongue is likewiſe commonly ſpoken in Po- 
land, even by the lower claſs of people; but without the 
leaſt regard to accent, quantity, or purity of language. 

The Greek language alſo begins to be ſtudied in Po- 
land, and literary correſpondences are carried on with 
learned foreigners ; but the preſs has not yet produced 
ſo many books as in other countries. 

Poland exports none of its manufactures, its commo- 
dities being carried out of the country unwrought. Dr. 
Buſching obſerves, that religious bigotry is of infinite 
detriment to the trade and commerce of Poland, which, 
notwithſtanding all its natural advantages, has been long 
gradually ſinking into poverty. The Poles, indeed, ex- 
port grain of all kinds, maſts, deal-boards, ſhip and houſe- 
timber, pitch, flax, hemp, linſeed, hops, honey, wax, 
hides, horned cattle, tallow, leather dreſſed in the Ruſſian 


but theſe are much over-balanced by the imports, as 
wine, that of Hungary alone annually carrying vaſt ſums 
out of the kingdom; the other articles of commerce im- 
ported are ſpices, plate, copper, braſs, and ſteel. 
SECT. UI. 
Nobles, and the Slavery of the Peaſants ; with a conciſe 
Account of the Nature of the Wealth of the Poles. 


HE Poles, when conſidered as members of the com- 
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latter claſs are included merchants, artiſts, and mechanics 
peaſants, who are moſtly vaſſals to the nobles. 

The Poliſh noblility have from time immemorial reſided 
in the country; for every nobleman lives in his own vil- 
lage, feat, or caſtle ; manages his eſtate by his vaſſals, or 
hired ſervants ; and maintains himſelf and family by agri- 
culture, breeding of bees, grazing, and hunting. Some of 
the nobility alſo ſpend part of their time in cities and towns, 

Though Poland has its princes, counts, and barons; 
yet the whole body of the nobility are. naturally on a 
level, except the difference that ariſes from the poſts ſome 
of them enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth call one 
another brothers. They enjoy many conſiderable privi- 
leges, and indeed the boaſted Poliſh liberty is properly 
limited to them alone ; for they have the power of life and 
death over their vaſſals, who on that account groan under 
an oppreſſive ſlavery. Beſides, every nobleman is abſolute 
lord of his eſtates; ſo that the king can require no ſubſidy 
from him, nor is he obliged to maintain or find quarter for 
any ſoldiers. If a forcigner dies on a nobleman's eſtate in 
Poland, without leaving any heirs, his effects fall to the 
lord of the manor ; but on the deceaſe of a nobleman 
without heirs, his eſtate does not fall to the king, while 
there are any perſons who are related in the eighth 
degree to the deceaſed ; even if a nobleman dies withont 
any ſuch relations, the king cannot appropriate his eſtate 
to his own uſe, but is obliged to bcitow it on ſome other 
nobleman. 

The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for per- 
ſons who have committed any crime ; for none mult pre- 
ſume to take them from thence by force ; and even the 
judges in the towns dare not cauſe a nobleman's vaſſal 
to be arreſted, or his effects to be ſeized ; nor can any 
magiſtrate, not even the king himſelf, cauſe a nobleman 
to be arreſted, without ſignifying the crime of which he 
is accuſed, and giving a previous citation, except he be 
a robber, and has been three times impeached by his 
aſſociates, or be ſurprized in the commiſſion of a crime; 
or, laſtly, when he cannot or will not put in bail. 

All ecclefiaſtical dignities and civil poſts are to be held 
only by the nobility, and they alone are qualified to be 
proprietors of eſtates, except the burghers of the cities of 
Thorn, Cracow, Vilna, Lemberb, and Lublin, who 
have the privilege of purchaſing lands. 

Nothing can be more abject than the peaſants of Po- 
land. If one lord kills the peaſant of another, he is not 
capitally convicted, but only obliged to make reparation, 
by another peaſant equal in value. The peaſants have 
no property, and all their acquiſitions ſerve only to en- 
rich the maſter. They are indiſpenſably obliged to cul- 
tivate the earth; they are incapable of entering upon 
any condition of life that might procure them freedom, 
without the permiſſion of their lords; and they are ex- 
poſed to the diſmal and frequently fatal effects of the ca- 
price, cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, 
who oppreſs them with impunity, and, having the power 
of life and property in their hands, too often abuſe it in 
the moſt groſs and wanton manner, their wives and 
daughters being expoſed to the molt brutal treatment. 

According to Mr. Hauteville, a nobleman who is de- 
ſirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a little wooden 
houſe, in which he ſettles a peaſant and his family, giving 
him a cow, two horſes, and a certain number of peele, 
hens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient to maintain 
him the firſt year, and to improve for his own tuture 
ſubſiſtence, and the advantage of his lord. In return, 
he obliges him to tili a particular quantity of land, and 
to pay a number of live animals out of the produce of 
the original ſtock. 

In autumn all the peaſants are employed in cutting 
down and reaping the maſter's harveſt, who appoints 
overſeers to reward the diligent, and puniſh the indo- 
lent with ſtripes. Pillories are erected in every village, 
on which theſe wretched beings are obliged to ſtand a 
whole day for crimes of a very trivial nature. 

One bleſſing, however, attends the wretched ſituation 
of the Poliſh peaſants, which is their inſenſibility. Born 
ſlaves, and accuſtomed from their intancy to hardihips 
and ſevere labour, they ſcarce entertain an idca of better 
circumſtances and more liberty. They regard their 
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maſters as a ſuperior order of beings, and hardly cver 
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at their ſevere lot, which has deprived them 41 
the comforts of life, in order to heap them upon a cruel, 
deſpotic, and unworthy tyrant. They ſeldom want for 
ed while he has any thing to eat, Our author adds, a 
total want of ſentiment, and of mental enjoyments, pre- 
vail through the whole order, as if Providence had wiſely 
mixed this ſtupifying drop, to render more tolerable the 
nauſeous draught ot ſervitude. 

This is the boaſted liberty of the Poles, in which the 
multitude are reduced to the moſt abject ſlavery; and 
thoſe who enjoy eſtates, though ever ſo ſmall, are al- 
lowed the privileges of being tyrants, and have greater 

er over their vaſſals than God ever gave to kings. 
ut now let us take a view of the property of the great, 
and ſee in what their wealth conſiſts. ; 

Every Poliſh noble muſt be poſſeſſed either of an eſtate 
in land, a ſhare in the falt-works, or the revenues of the 
city of Dantzic, which are eſteemed equivalent to an eſtate 
in land. The Poliſh eſtates in general may be divided into 

, eccleſiaſtical, or pattimonial. The greateſt number 
them conſiſt in ſtaroſties, which muſt be given away by 
the king ſix months after a vacancy, aad are regarded as 
the rights of old military officers, and the reward of their 
paſt ſervices, the word ſtaroſt ſignifying old age. Each 
ſtaroſta pays a fourth of his revenue to the republic. 
ern 
iorĩes, canonries, yt 
— clergy, which is of vaſt extent. Some of the 
biſhoprics excecd five thouſand pounds ſterling a year, 
which is an immenſe ſum of money in a country that 
not abound in ſpecie. 

The patrimonial eſtates compoſe the ſolid wealth of 
the Poliſh nobility, they being entirely independent cf 
the court, and deſcend by inheritance from generation to 
generation. Theſe conſiſt of lands, houſes, towns, 
villages, woods, and eſpecially peafants, which are va- 
tuned as the ſlaves in our colonies, at ſo much a head, 
according to their age, ſtrength, and conſtitution, 
hey are in general reckoned worth a thouſand livres 
each a year to the maſter, and have ny 2 
becoming free, by entering into orders, and enroll- 
themſelves in the long catalogue of prieſts aud friars, 
which a very ſmall degree of ing is neceſſary : 
2 os cuter ww 
them, he obliges t to marry when young, y 
this means not only preſerves, but increaſes his wealth, 
by the multiplication of the ſpecics. 
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SECT. TV. 


the State ion in Poland. The Origin of the 

of AA wb and a Account 
of their Conduct till the Formation of the Confederacies 
in 1767. | 


HE Poles were firſt converted from idolatry to the 
Chriſtian religion about the year y64, when St. 
Adelbert, afterwards archbiſhop of Gneſna, was the in- 
ſtrument of their reformation ; at that time Poland was 
circumſcribed within very narrow limits. The ſtates 
which bordered on P were then independent ; but 
the growing power of the Poles ually annexed 
theſe territories to their kingdom, until it grew into the 
extenſive and powerful ſtate which it has long continued. 
The new provinces, whether acquired by conqueſt, 
compact, right of ſucceſſion, or marriage, enjoyed all 
the immunities of the ancient kingdom, and a free exer- 
ciſe of their particular modes of worſhip was inviolably 
maintained. In 1386 the great duchy of Lithuania 
was annexed to Poland by the marriage of Jagellan, its 
great duke, with the daughter and heireſs of Lewis king 
of Poland. The —— was then hereditary, 
and continued in the] ic line till 1572 when, 
that line being extinct, it aſſumed the form of a re- 
blic, and the crown was rendered elective. The re- 
— Hu began very early to make great progreſs in 
Poland, and the majority of the ſenators and nobility be- 
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does | all others were moſt unfit for a throne. The making 
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eommunion. To remove all the dangers ariſing from 
different religious perſuaſions, in 1 563 every ſubject pro- 
feſſing the Chriſtian religion was intitled equally to the 
rights, privileges, and immunities, as well as honours 
and digaities of the kingdom, and no one could by that 
law be legally excluded from them for the fake of 
religion, provided he be a Chriſtian. When the Po- 
liſh conſtitution underwent that change in 1572, 
by which it aſſumed the form of a republic, the Roman 
catholics did not bear a proportion in number to the 
Greeks and reformed of more than one to feven. The 
catholics were then content with the conceſſions made 
to them, which were that the eccleſiaſtical property of 
catholics ſhould not be given to any but the members of 
their own communion, in the ſame manner as thoſe ap- 
pertaining to Greeks were to be beſtowed on Greeks only. 
The term diſſidents, during the early period of the re- 
public, comprehended alike the Greeks, Catholics, Lu- 
therans, and Calviniſts, or, as the latter are called in 
contradiſtinction to the Lutheran profeſſion, the re- 
formed. The moderation which fubſiſted for a long 
time among theſe diſſidents was uninterrupted, and 
ſerved as the ſtrongeſt cement to the ſtate; this cloſe 
union was the more meritorious, as the moſt civilized and 
beſt regulated governments in Europe were at that time 
deeply imbroiled in religious contentions. The aſcen- 
dency which the Roman catholics acquired may be at- 
tributed to the bigotted attachment of Sigiſmund III. to 
that communion, who began to reign in 1586. Edu- 
cated by Jeſuits, that prince imbibed principles which of 
of 
converts to the church of Rome was his darling object, 
and harraſing his proteſtant ſubjects by oppreflion and 
perſecution, the natural conſequence of that purſuit. It 
is faid of this weak prince, that the converſion of a difli- 
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catholics) the demolition of one of their churches, or the 
founding of a new college of Jeſuits were more elteemed 
by him than the gaining of a victory or the preſervation 
of a province, 

During the long inglorious reign of this prince, which 
continued near half a century, the diſſidents loſt upwards 
of a hundred churches ; and the catholics increaſed to 
that degree, that, from only five of their body in the 
ſenate, they compoſed three fourths of the whole aſ- 
ſembly. The fate of the diffidents continued ſevere 
during the ſucceeding reigns ; inſomuch that their num- 
bers decreaſed with their influence ; and means were at 

found to keep them intirely out of the fenate. By 
the treaty of Oliva, in 1660, they were reſtored in ſome 
meaſure to the participation of the common rights of 
ſubjects; and to this __ the great mediating powers 
became guarantees. But ſtill their condition was every 
day growing worſe, Peter the Great wrote a very ſerious 
letter, in which he expreſſed great diſpleaſure at the op- 
preſſions they endured, and Auguſtus then king of Po- 


ties; but neither the letter nor the edit availed them 
any thing. The diet in 1736 gave them a deeper wound 
than ever they had before cxperienced; for thereby they 
were excluded from all public offices, and to ſhut them 
out from every hope of relief it was decreed, that, ſhould 
they implore the interceſſion of any foreign power, they 
were to be pronounced traitors to their country, not- 
withſtanding the rights which they claimed by the treaty 
of Oliva were guaranteed to them by ſuch powers. In 
1764 applications were made to the diet then aſſembled, 
by the mediating powers, in behalf of the diſſidents, 
which proved ineffeftual to procure them relief. Thus 
driven to deſpair they began to form confederacies in the 
different parts of the kingdom for their mutual preſer- 
vation and defence. The nobles and citizens of the Greek 
communion, and the. two evangelical confeſſions in the 
reat duchy of Lithuania, firſt to form a con- 
eracy at Sluck, Mar. 1767 ; ſoon after which another 
was formed at Thorn by the nobility of the kingdom of 
Poland. The diſſidents, by their acts of confederacy and 
manifeſtos, plainly ſhewed that they wattted only to be 
permitted to fit down in peace and ſecurity. In the 
mean time the empreſs of Ruſſia augmented the troops 
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which ſhe had already ſent into Poland, and publiſhed a 

declaration in behalf of the general confederacies, de- | 
claring her intention to ſupport them with her utmoſt 

power : the conſequences theſe ſteps we ſhall relate in 

Sect. XV. which contains a ſummary account of the civil 

wars which theſe diſſentions lighted up in the heart of 
the kingdom, and the diſmembering the republic by 

its three powerful neighbours, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and 

uſtria. 

8 The king is here ſtiled Orthodoxus, as a title of ho- 

nour, and St. Florian and St. Adelbert are worſhipped 

as the patron ſaints of Poland. 

The number of monaſteries in this kingdom amounts 
to five hundred and ſeventy-ſix, and of nunneries to one 
hundred and ſeventeen, beſides two hundred and forty- 
ſix ſeminaries or colleges, and thirty-one abbies. The 
clergy are even poſſeſſed of two-thirds of the lands and 
revenues of the kingdom. 

The monks of Poland are wealthy, profligate, and 
debauched in their manners; they are often ſeen drunk, 
and led from taverns without apprehending any diſgrace 
to their order, or dreading the cenſure of their ſuperiors, 
whe require equal indulgence. Their faſts conſiſt in 
abſtaining from eggs, milk, and boiled fiſh at night. 
But though no clergy on earth are ſo attached to the ſee of 
Rome as the Poliſh, yet they prefer good living even to 
the opinion of the pope, and therefore confine their abſti- 
nence from animal food wholly to the evening. 

The ſecular clergy admit of pluralities, and hold pro- 
fitahle benefices in the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, 
without being ever ſuppoſed to perform any of the daties 
of their office. A canon gives two pence to a ſcholar 
or 2 monk, for going through the drudgery of the maſs 
as his ſubſtitute. Even the biſhops are ſaid to be ſo ne- 
gligent about the due execution of epiſcopal duties, that 
they are forced to wink at the enormities of their infe- 
riors q yet the few clergy who attend the duties of their 
profeſſion have all the appearance of piety, and the laity 
make up for every other deficiency by their bounty to the 
church. They will grind the face of the poor to found 
a monaſtery; cheat and defraud in order to enrich an altar. 
In theſe particulars Poland is now what the more civilized 
nations of Europe were three or four centuries ago. 


All their churches are built by donations : they are in ge- 


neral rich and magnificent, and the Jeſuits at Leopold 
have a chalice ſet with jewels, faid to be worth a million 
of livres. So zealons are the Poles in the catholic faith, 


SECT. V. 


Of the political Conflitution of Poland. The very limited 
Power of the King; the general Contents of the Patta 
Conventa ; the Ceremonies of the Coronation ; the Arms 
of Poland ;, and the Badge of the Knights of the White 


of i; HE political conſtitution of Poland is ſo extremely 
ſingular, that it bears no reſemblance to any other 
government, ancient or modern. The people have a ſo- 
yereipn, and yet the tis with great propriety 
called a republic. The reader has feen that the nobility 
of this country have greater power than thoſe of any 
other, yet they deteſt the thoughts of an ariſtocracy ; 
becauſe they all eſteem themſelves upon a level, each 
Poliſh nobleman or gentleman conſidering himſelf as in- 
to none but the monarch. 

The republic is compoſed of the king, the ſenate, and 

the nobility, the peaſants being admitted to no ſhare of 
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the government. Upon every new election the royal pre- 

rogative has been generally retrenched, and the liberties 
of the diet and ſenate proportionally extended. This 
idea of independency is carried ſo far as to hazard the 
ſecurity of the kingdom, the monarch not being per- 
mitted to garriſon even the moſt remote and neceffary 
frontier towns ; whence Poland has in all ages been made 
a kind of public route for the of hoſtile armies. 

Upon the death of the ſovereign, the whole body of 
the nobility aſſemble on horſeback for the choice of a 
ſucceſſor, and their unanimous voice conſtitutes a legal 
election; though there have been inſtances where a 
majority have been deemed ſufficient, Here the nobility 
aſſume a power of altering the government, and im- 
poling ſuch conditions on the new monarch as they 
think proper, and theſe they call the Pacta Conventa. 
This contract is drawn ap, methodized, and approved by 
the ſenate and nobility, after which it is read aloud to 
the king by the great marſhal, and he ſwears to perform 
it before the ceremony of his proclamation. As this con- 
tract may be deemed the barrier of the privileges of the 
Poles againſt the encroachments of the crown, we ſhall 
here enumerate the principal articles. 

The king ſhall not attempt to incroach en the liberty 
of the people, by rendering the crown — *. his 
family; but preſerve all the laws and cu re- 
lating to the freedom of election: that he ſhall ratify 
all the treaties ſubſiſting with foreign powers which are 
approved by the _ A. he ſhall ſtudy to cultivate 
peace, preſerve the public tranquility, and promote the 
intereſt of the realm : that he ſhall not coin money, ex- 
cept in the republic's name, nor appropriate to himſelf 
the advantage ariſing from coinage : that he ſhall neither 
declare war, conclude peace, levy troops, hire auxiliaries, 
or admit foreign troops into the Poliſh dominions, with- 
out the conſent of the diet and ſenate : that all offices and 
preferments ſhall be given to the natives of Poland and 
Lithuania, and that no pretence ſhall excuſe the crime of 
introducing foreigners into the king's council or the de- 
partments of the republic: that the officers of his ma- 
jeſty's guards ſhall be Poles or Lithnanians, and that the 
colonel ſhall be a native of Poland, and of the order of 
nobility : that all the officers ſhall be ſubordinate to the 
authority of the marſhal : that no individual ſhall be 
veſted with more employments than the law allows : that 
the king ſhall not marry without the approbation of the 
ſenate, and that the republic ſhall regulate the houſhold 
of the queen: that the ſovereign ſhall never apply his 
private ſignet to acts and papers of a public nature. 
That, on the other hand, the king ſhall diſpoſe of the 
offices both of the court and of the republic : that he ſhall 
regulate with the ſenate the number of forces 
for the defence of the kingdom, and adminiſter juſtice by 
the advice of the ſenate and council : that the expences 
of his civil liſt ſhall be the ſame with thoſe of his pre- 
deceſſors, and poſſeſſed by his family oaly during his life: 
that he ſhall fill up all vacancies in the ſpace of ſix weeks : 
that this ſhall be his firſt buſineſs in the diet, obliging 
the chancellor to publiſh his appointments in due form : 
that the king ſhall not diminiſh the treaſure kept at 
Cracow, but endeavour to augmeat that and the number 
of the crown jewels : that he ſhall neither borrow money, 


| nor equip a naval force, without the conſent and full ap- 


tion of the republic : that he ſhall profeſs, promote, 
and defend the Roman catholic faith through all the 
Poliſh dominions ; and finally, that all their ſeveral li- 
berties, rights, and privileges, ſhall be preſerved to the 
Poles and Lithuanians in general, and to all the diſtricts 
and provinces within each of theſe great diviſions, with- 
out change or the ſmalleſt violation, except by the con» 
ſent of the republic. To theſe articles a variety of others 
are added, according to the circumſtances and humour of 
the diet; but the above are the ſtanding conditions, 
which are ſcarce ever altered or omitted. 
| Though the king is, without exception, acknowledged 
to be their ſovereign, yet he cannot exerciſe the functions 
of ſovereignty before his coronation. The ſpace between 
the election and coronation is a kind of interregnum, 
though he is veſted with all the badges and external 
pomp of majeſty. During this period the marſhal, in all 
proceſſions, 


caries his ſtaff bent downwards before the 
| king; 
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king ; but after the coronation it is always held erect. the keys of their gates in a ſilver diſh, and a purſe full of 
This is to ſhew that the election is imperfect till it be ra- ducats ; after which he reſtores the keys, and makes fome 
tified by the coronation, previous to-which the king can | of the burghers of the city knights, by ſtriking them 
neither diſpoſe of offices or benefices, grant favours of | gently on the ſhoulder with his drawn ſword. 
any kind as a ſovereign, nor apply the great ſeal to any | As the king is obliged by the Pacta Conventa to con- 
act or ordinance. He appoints the day for performing ſult his people with reſpect to marriage, ſo their conſent 
his coronation, which is uſually on that ſucceeding the | is neceſſary to the diſſolution of the nuptial engagement; 
funeral obſequies of his predeceſſor. All imaginable for he can neither divorce the queen, nor ſeparate from 
magnificence is obſerved on this occaſion, and a foreigner, | her bed, without the approbation of the diet, unleſs he 
unacquainted. with the Poliſh conſtitution, would natu- | was married before his election. Her majeſty has no di- 
rally conclude, that a monarch who aſcended the throne | ſtinct houſhold, except a marſhal, a chancellor, and ſome 
with ſuch pomp and ſplendor was inveſted with very | inferior domeſtics. She is furniſhed with money by the 
extenſive prerogatives. king to defray the ex pences of the civil liſt; and, wich re- 
When the coronation · day approaches, the king makes | ſpect to her domeſtic œconomy, is little more than his 
his entry into Cracow on horſeback, with a canopy of | houſe-keeper or ſteward. The king's whole revenue for 
ſtate carried before him. The troops, both horſe and | the ſupport of his regal dignity does not exceed four 
foot, march before with their officers, and are followed | hundred thouſand crowns ; excluſive of which there is a 
by the palatines, biſhops, and ambaſſadors on horſeback ; | maintenance for the queen-dowager, her conſort, and 
while a man, who rides before, ſcatters ſome ſmall pieces | children, in caſe of his death; — the latter are de- 
of ſilver ſtamped with the effigies of the new king; who | nied the privilege enjoyed by other ſubjects, of riſing to 
is thus conducted from the city gate to the caſtle, paſſing | places of truſt and profit, left this ſhould give them an 
through the public ſquares, in which are ſeveral trium- | aſcendant in future elections. 
phal arches. On the day that precedes the coronation, | The arms of the republic are, gules, and eagle argent, 
the body of the deceaſed king is carried in great ſtate to | for Poland ; and gules, a cavalier argent, for Lithuania. 
the church of St. Staniſlaus at Shalka, where the mar- In the year 1705, king Auguſtus II. inſtituted the or- 
ſhals break their ſtaves, and the chancellors their ſeals, | der of the white eagle ; whole enſign is a croſs of gold 
againſt the king's coffin, The new king, with all his | enamelled with red, with a white border, and four flames 
courtiers, and the officers of the crown, are preſent at | between the points, appendant to a blue ribbon. On 
this ceremony. The companies of tradeſmen even walk | one fide of the badpe is the Poliſh white eagle, with a 
thither bare-foot in proceſſion, each having the repre- | white croſs and the cleftoral ſword, &c. on its breaſt ; 
ſentation of a coffin covered with a pall, ſupported by | on the other fide the king's cypher, and round it this 
two men; after which the corpſe is brought back to the | motto, PRO Fipe, RRE, Er LEG. The crols is 
chapel of the cathedral of Cracow, where are the ſepul- | ſurrounded with a crown ſet with diamonds. 
chres of their kings. SECT. VI 
The next day the coronation is performed in the ca- - : 
thedral of Cracow, to which the king is conducted in Of the Senate of Poland. 
ſolemn ſtate by the ſenate, and the reſt of the nobility. F H.E moſt reſpectable part of the Poliſh government 
The regalia are placed upon the altar, and the biſhops of | & is the ſenate, which is compoſed of the biſhops, 
Cracow and Cujavia preſent the king to the archbiſhop | palatines, caſtellans, and ten officers of ſtate, who de- 
of Gneſna, to whom he bows, and then all the three rive a right from their dignities of ſitting in that aſſembly, 
prelates remind him of his duty ; after which he kiſſes | amounting in all to a hundred and forty-four members, 
the archbiſhop's hand, kneels, lays his hand on the goſ- | who are {tiled ſenators of the kingdom, or counſellors ot 
Is, and again ſwears to the Pacta Conventa ; to which | ſtate, and have the title of excellency, a dignity ſupported 
is added, that if he ſhould violate his oath, or any part | by no penſion or emoluments neceſſarily annexed to it. 
of it, the ſubjects ſhall be diſcharged from their obedience | The ſenate preſides over the law, and is ſtiled the guar- 
and oath of fidelity. Then receiving the benediction of | dian of liberty, the judge of right, and the protector of 
the primate, and other biſhops, his upper garment is | juſtice and equity. 
taken off, and the primate anoints his right hand and arm | The members are nominated by the king, and take an 
up to the elbow, and alſo his ſhoulders and forehead, | oath to the republic before they are permitted to entey 
with conſecrated oil, ſaying, ** In the name of the Fa- | upon their office. Their honour continues for life, and at 
1 ther, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” the general diet they are ſeated on the right and left of the 
The king is then led to the chapel, where he is dreſſed | ſovereign, according to their dignity. They are the medi- 
much like a biſhop, and has other ornaments put on him | ators between the monarch and the ſubject, and, in con- 
by the marſhals of the kingdom and duchy, in which he | junction with his majeſty, ratify all the laws paſſed by the 
hears mals on a throne erected in the midſt of the church; | nobility. The value they ſet on their dignity makes them 
and afterwards goes to the altar, where the archbiſhop, | deſpiſe all-other honours, and they have even rejected the 
putting a drawn {word into his right hand, ſays, Re- | titles offered them by the emperor of Germany. As a ſe- 
„ ceive this ſword, and cordially protect and defend the | nator is bound by oath to maintain the liberties of the re- 
holy church againſt all unbelievers.” The {word-bearer | public, it is thought no diſreſpect to majeſty to remind 
then puts it up in the ſcabbard, and returns it to the arch- | him of his duty; for as they are his counſellors, the free- 
biſhop, who girds it to the king's ſide ; but his majeſty, | dom of ſpeech is an inſeparable prerogative of their office. 
drawing it, waves it ſeveral times over his head. The | All the biſhops are ſenators, and precede the ſecular 
king then kneels, and the archbiſhop places on his head | members ; they are only thirteen in number, beſides two 
the crown, which is ſupported by the biſtiops of Cracow | titular biſhops of places ſeized by the Turks and Ruſſians; 
and Cujavia. After ſome prayers, the archbiſhop puts | but ſtill the titular honours are retained, and eagerly 
the ſceptre into the king's right hand, and the globe of | ſought after, becauſe they give them a right to fir in the 
old into his left. The primate and two archbiſhops then | ſenate. The archbiſhop of Gneſna is ſeated at their 
the king back to the throne, in which the archbiſhop | head, and is ſecond only to the monarch ; he is alſo 
places him, ſaying, * Sit and maintain the place God has | apoſtolical legate by his office, and enjoys ſuch privileges 
« given thee.” The king returns again to the altar, and | as give him extraordinary weight, not only in the ſenate, 
Te Deum being ſung, his majeſty kiſſes the archbiſhop's but in the common wealth; for it is a capital crime 
hand, offers him gold, confeſſes, receives the ſacrament, and | even to draw a ſword, or to ſpeak irreverently in his pre- 
the biſhop's benediction; after which the court-marſhal | ſence. During the interregnum he has the power, un- 
cries out ſeveral times, Vivat Rex, and the treaſurer of the | der certain reſtriftions, of coining money : he convokes 
kingdom ſcatters money among the people in the church. | the ſenate; and oppoſes the conduct of the monarch 
The next day the king goes in great pomp to the town- | whenever he acts contrary to the conſtitution : his mar- 
houſe, with the regalia carried before him, and the great | ſhal is a ſenator, and the croſs is carried before him. 
treaſurer again throws medals of gold and ſilver among the | When the primate viſits the king, he is met at the bot- 
people. His majeſty, being there placed on a throne, re- | tom of the ſtairs of the palace by one of the chief officers 
ceives the homage and oaths of the diet, &c. on their | of the crown ; another great officer attends him at the 
knees, and the magiſtrates of the city preſent him with | top of the ſtairs, and conducts him to the royal preſence, 
. while 
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while the king advances to meet him at the door. He 
receives the viſits of ambaſſadors without being ex 

to return their civilities. He is the head and ſovereign of 
the republic during the vacancy of the throne. Helike- 
wiſe regulates the diet of election, iſſues out writs for 
holding the general and petty diets, and performs ſeveral 
other acts of ſovereignty, aſſiſted only by the ſenate, the 
members of which rather compoſe his council than are 
his colleagues. The Poles probably annexed theſe extra- 
ordinary privileges to the primate rather than to any lay 
ſenator, from their being ſecured by his religious cha- 
rafter from his aſpiring after the crown. | 

The office of palatine is to march at the head of the 
nobility of his palatinate, and in time of peace to aſſemble 
the nobility to preſide in the courts of judicature, and 
pronounce ſentence ; to ſettle the price of goods brought 
to market, except in war-time, and during the ſeſſion of 
a diet; to examine weights and meaſures, and to protect 
and adminiſter juſtice to the Jews. Theſe palatines 
amount to thirty-ſeven, including the three caſtellans and 
the ſtaroſta of Samogitia, who rank with the palatines. 

There are eighty-two caſtellans, who in time of peace 
are only ſenators, 3 any — a in _ 
of war they, b ummons, as tines, an 
are in has 1 lieutenants. In the Poliſh 
language a caſtellan is ſtiled pan, or lord, and ki, or (ki, 
is added to the place over which each is caſtellan, as 
pan Poſnaſki, lord of Poſnan. They are divided into 
great or little caſtellans. The great caſtellans are ad- 
mitted iato the moſt ſecret councils, from which the 
others are ſometimes excluded. 

The crown officers are, the crown great-marſhal, the 
great-chancellor, the vice-chancellor, the great-treaſurer, 
the deputy-treaſurer, and the court-marſhal of Poland, 
and all the fame officers in Lithuania. 

Though theſe ſtate — - the laſt of — — 
in order, yet they are great power and dignity, 
and in a fair way of riſing to the higheſt poſts in the 
kingdom. 


SECT. VIL 


Of the Poliſh Diet. 
” 


now come to the diet of Poland, which is com- | 
poſed of the king, the ſenate, and deputies of the 

nobility of every palatinate ; and is uſually held on two 

accounts, either to conſider of the reſolutions of the ſe- 

nate relating to the public welfare, or for the adminiſtra- 

tion of juſtice, which are the moſt uſual diets. 

The king may aſſemble the diet at any particular place, 
except on occaſion of a coronation, which, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, muſt be celebrated at the ca- 
pital. Indeed, for a number of years, the diet regularly 
aſſembled at Warſaw ; but, on complaint made by the 
Lithuanians, it was agreed, that every third diet ſhould 
be held at Grodno. The general rule is to meet at leaſt 
once in three years. When it is propoſed to hold a ge- 
neral diet, the king, or, in caſe of an int am, the 
primate, iſſues writs to the palatines of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, appointing the time and place of meeting. A 
tketch is alſo ſent of the buſineſs to be deliberated upon 
by the aſſembly, and the members are allowed ſix weeks 


to prepare for the intended ſeſſion. 


It is remarkable that the diet never ſits above ſix weeks, 
even in the molt critical conjuncture and preſſing emer- 
gencies; and they have been known to break up in the 
midſt of an importaat debate, and to leave the buſineſs to 
a future meeting. This has been juſtly eſteemed one of 
the greateſt defects of the conſtitution of Poland: it pro- 
bably owes its origin to convenience; but is kept up from 
whim and caprice. 

Onreceipt of the king's writ, the palatine communicates 


day, to elect deputies, to take into conſideration the 
buſineſs mentioned in the royal ſummons. Theſe meet- 
ings are called petty diets, every gentleman poſſeſſing 
three acres of land having a vote, and matters being de- 
termined by a majority; but in the general diet decrees 
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are only valid when the whole body is tinanimous. 
Theſe indigent nobles are always directed by ſome per- 
ſon of ſuperior fortune, influence, or ability, and ſeldom 
examine the ſubject of the debate; bur remit it wholly 
to the judgment of the repreſentatives. Every palatinate 
has three repreſentatives ; but the buſineſs devolves upon 
one of them, who is elected for his ability and experi- 
ence, and the other two are only added to give weight 
to this leading member, and to do honour by their mag- 
nificent appearance to the palatinate they repreſent. 

As theſe deputies have feats in the diet, the general 
aſſembly is divided into two bodies, the upper and the 
lower ; the one being compoſed of -the ſenate, the ſupe- 
rior clergy, and the great officers; the other of the re- 
preſentatives of the palatines, who prepare all buſineſs 
for the ſuperior party. Thus we ſee how near an affinity 
the general conſtitution of the Poliſh diet has to a Britiſh 
parliament, and to the original form of goverment among 
all the northern nations, however they may vary in par- 
ticular circumſtances, and be altered by the influence of 
time, 

The firſt buſineſs of the aſſembly is to chooſe a marſhal ; 
upon which occaſion the debates and tumults ſometimes 
run ſo high, that the whole time for the ſeſſion of the 
diet is conſumed in altercation and wrangling about the 
election of a ſpeaker, who mult be a native of Great or 
Little Poland, or of the duchy of Lithuania, After his 
election he kiſſes the king's hand, and the chancellor, as 
the royal repreſentative, reports the matters to be delibe- 
rated upon by the diet. The marſhal then acquaints the 
king with the inſtructions of the deputies from their con- 
ſtituents, and the abuſes they require to be remedied : 
he likewiſe requeſts his majeſty to fill up the vacant of- 
fices and benefices according to law, and is anſwered by 
a ſet ſpeech from the chanceilor, who reports the king's 
inclination to fatisfy his people as ſoon as he has con- 
ſulted his faithful ſenate. PITS 

Some of the cuſtoms obſerved by the Poliſh diet are 
remarkably abſurd ; not only an unanimity of voices is 
neceſſary to paſs any bill, and conſtitute a decree of the 
diet, but every bill muſt be aſſented to unanimouſly, 
or none can take effect. Thus, if out of twenty bills one 
ſhould happen to be oppoſed by a ſingle voice, all the 
reſt are thrown out, and the diet meets, deliberates, and 
debates for ſix weeks to no purpoſe. Can any thing be 
more aſtoniſhing, than that a rule ſo contrary to the dic- 
tates of common ſenſe, and attended with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences, ſhould continue among a people who appear 
far from being void of underſtanding ? 

The uſual form of paſſing laws and decrees is as fol- 
lows : they are firſt reviſed by the marſhal, attended by 
two of the deputies, or elſe by three ſenators and fix de- 
puties, and then read in the ſenate in the king's preſence; - 
after which the chancellor aſks, with a loud voice, whe- 
ther the king, ſenators, and deputies agree to have the 
bill ſanctified by the royal ſeal, and the arms of the re- 
public ? Having paſſed through theſe forms, it is lodged 
in the regiſter at Warſaw, or in rhe great chancery of the 
kingdom, till printed copies are made, and diſperſed 
among the ſeveral palatinates, 

The diet takes cognizance of affairs relating to war, 
the concluſion of a peace, the forming alliances, the im- 
poſition of taxes, the levying of troops, the framing of 
laws, and the final determination of civil and criminal 
cauſes ; there being an appeal from all the inferior courts 
to the general diet. Here too foreigners are naturalized, 
and admitted to all the rights of the natives; and ſuch 
peaſants as have ſufficient wealth and ambition are ad- 
vanced to the rank of nobility. 

The afflux of people occaſioned by the diet is very 
aſtoniſhing : wherever it happens to ſit, thirty or forty 
thouſand people, who rival each other in pomp and pro- 
fuſion, are added to the uſual number of inhabitants. 
The nobility, who are not deputed, attend with their 
families for the ſake of pleaſure : they drink deep of 
Hungarian wine, their favourite liquor, and feaſting and 
mirth are more purſued than the buſineſs of the ſtate. 
Hence the deputies frequently come intoxicated into the 
diet, affront the king, excite tumults, harangue with the 
molt abuſive and factious eloquence, and ſometimes occa- 
ſion the diſſolution of the aſſembly. Thus the ſupreme 
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ſenate of the nation is in fact little more than a factious 
maſs, conducted with the utmoſt indecorum. However, 
a politic prince may mould this turbulent multitude ac- 
cording to his pleaſure, by ſoothing, cajoling, treating, 
and making pecuniary preſents. 

Beſides the regular triennial great diets, a particular 
diet meets, as hath been already hinted, on the vacancy 
of the throne, in a large field in the neighbourhood of 
Warſaw. Upon the death, depoſition, or abdication of 
the ſovereign, the primate, on whom the chief power de- 
volves, iſſues circular letters, ſummoning the diet to 
aſſemble on an appointed day. A kind of booth of pro- 
digious extent is erected, to ſhelcer the electors from the 
weather, and deputies are elected in the uſual manner in 
the petty provincial diets, A marſhal is choſen by the 
nobility, who muſt be confirmed by the ſenate. Theſe 
laſt, with the nobility, then form an aſſociation, and 
enter into the moſt ſolemn engagements to adhere to the 
ſame intereſt ; not to nominate a king till one of the 
candidates has obtained their unanimous conſent ; to pre- 
ſerve all the rights and immunities of the republic ; to 
enter into no engagements with any of the candidates, 
or their ambaſſadors, till all the abuſes, irregularities, 
and grievances of the republic be fully redreſſed; to inſiſt 
upon the repeal of all the decrees, and even of the royal 
{ſtatutes that have any tendency to encroach on public 
liberty; and to ſupport the court of juſtice eſtabliſhed for 
preſerving order, enforcing the laws, protecting the ſtate, 
coining money, and pertorming all the offices of the 
executive power, during the vacancy of the throne; to 

hibit all ſtrangers from approaching the diet; to for- 
bid the carrying ot fire-arms to this aſſembly; to oblige 
the principal military officers to ſwear fidelity to the ſtate ; 
to exert no undue influence, and to uſe the army only 
againſt the enemies of their country ; to defend the fron- 
tiers, and ſecure the honour and liberty of Poland and 
the great duchy of Lithuania; to oblige the officers alſo 
to ſwear, that in caſe of any (edition or revolt they will 
aſſert the public intereſt, reſtrain the ſoldiers from acts of 
violence, and receive no money upon any pretence what- 
ſoever from the clergy, laity, the candidates, or their 
ambaſſadors. They alſo engage to oblige the officers not 
to advance to the heart of the kingdom with their troops, 
nor to approach the diet; and neither to augment or di- 
miniſh the army but by the dier's conſent. Laſtly, the 
treaſurers of the crown are forbid to iſſue our 
without the approbation of the ſenate, except for the pay 
of the army. 

When the marſhal is elected, and a court of juſtice is 
eſtabliſhed, rhe diet draws out a bill of grievances and 
abuſes, either with reſpect to the republic or to indivi- 
duals, which they intend to have redreſſed. A certain 
number of ſenators are then deputed to the army to keep 
them ſteady, and to aſſiſt the generals with their advice. 
Senators and deputies are alſo appointed to take an in- 
ventory of the crown treaſure and jewels depoſited at 
Cracow, and to make their report to the diet. Eight 
ſenators are then charged with the treaſure, and a par- 
ticular ſeal and key is given to each, that none of the 
keepers may ſingly have acceſs. The ſame form is ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to the crown revenue. 

During the ſeſſion ot the electoral diet, which is limit- 
ed to fourteen days without prorogation, all courts of 
juſtice, except that of the marſhal, are ſuſpended till the 
coronation is over. The next proceeding is to give or- 
ders to the plenipotentiaries of foreign powers, and the 
advocates of the candidates for the crown. The pope's 
legate is honoured with the firſt notice, as being the re- 
preſentative to Chriſt's vicar, the ſovereign of princes ; 
then the ambaſſador of his imperial majeſty, who is ſuc- 
ceeded by thoſe of France and other catholic powers. 
They make their ſpeeches in Latin, and are anſwered by . 
the biſhop of Gneſna and the marſhal of the deputies. 
But in general it is not the moſt perſuaſive oratory that 
can gain the eſteem of the Poliſh diet : the deputies deſire 
more ſubſtantial arguments, and expect their paſſion for 
money and wine to be alſo gratified. Addreſs in this par- 
ricular, and in ſecuring the intereſt of the clergy, are the 
chief qualities neceſſary in a candidate for the crown. 

Immediately before they proceed to the election, pub- 
lic prayers are read, and the whole diet join with one 


voice to beſeech heaven to direct their choice, and judge 

them according to their integrity in an affair of ſuch con- 
ſequence to the public; a proceeding that muſt appear 
equally abſurd and impious to thoſe foreigu miniſters who 
have purchaſed their votes. The deputies of each pala-.. 
tinate give their votes in particular ratas, the archbiſhop 
alone preſerving his ſeat. The firſt ſenator of every pa- 
latinate numbers the votes, which are afterwards tranſ- 
mitted in a roll to the nuncio-marſhal. Should all the 
votes prove unanimous in favour of one candidate, the 
primate aſks three times, with a loud voice, whether the 
grievances have been redreſſed, and then proclaims the 
king, the marſhals of the crown and duchy of Lithua- 
nia obſerving the fame ceremonies. In cafe of a con- 
teſted election, the ſenate, aſſembled in a particular part 
of the booth, endeavour, by perſuaſions, promiſes, and 
menaces, to bring all the clectors to one opinion; and 
ſhould this be found impracticable, the majority is de- 
clared, and their opinion paſſed for a legitimate election, 
though this is diametrically oppoſite to the fundamental 
conſtitution. | 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the Strength of Poland, with reſpect to its Fortifications 
and military Forces. 


Of of the moſt extraordinary parts of the conſtitu- 
tion of Poland, is the manner of raiſing and main- 
taining the militia, Originally Poland was an open coun- 
try, as at preſent, without fortreſſes ; but, in courſe of 
time, the government cauſed fortifications to be erefted 
in the cities, in order to oppoſe the incurſions of the 
enemy: theſe were ſubject to royal authority, and de- 
tended by regular garriſons; but as they were found to 
increaſe the power of the monarch, by erecting a kind of 
ſtanding army, with which ſome ambitious prince might 
deſtroy the liberties of the people, ſome of the citadels 
were demoliſhed, and others neglected. They were then 
uſurped by the neighbouring lords, who by this means 
extended their authority over the citizens and burghers, 
as well as over the peaſants on their own eſtates, 

Hence there are at preſent few fortified places either in 
Poland or Lithuania; for the Poles alledge, that the bra- 
very of the inhabitants is the defence of their country. 
Kaminiec, on the frontiers of Podolia, owes its ſtrength 
more to nature than art. The boaſted fortifications of 
the city of Zamoſk, if compared with the fortified towns 
of other countries, mult appear very inconſiderable; and 
all the towns, which formerly ſtood a ſhort ſiege, are 
now open and defenceleſs. Here Dr. Buſching obſerves, 
that, ** when a foreigner reads of fortified places in Po- 
land, he muſt not ſuppoſe that ſuch expreſſions ſignify 
* any thing more than a ditch, a rampart, a wooden or 
% a ſtone wall, with which ſuch places are ſurrounded. 
« Daatzic is the only place that deſerves the name of a 
© fortreſs in the Poliſh dominions ; but this is an inde- 
„ pendent city.” 

No ſuch thing as a ſtanding army kept in conſtant 
pay was formerly known in this country ; but all that 
were capable of hearing arms took the fieid on any 
emergency : but, in the year 1551, the Lithuanians, for 
their own ſecurity, firſt began to keep on foot a certain 
number of troops, and their example was followed by 
the Poles, who raiſed an army to defend their frontiers 
from the ravages of their lawleſs neighbours, who live 
on plunder. Theſe troops are now divided into the crown 
army, and that of Lithuania ; but ſome of the troops in 
both armies are cloathed and exerciſed in the Poliſh, and 
orhers in the German manner. 

The crown-army conſiſts of a thouſand ſpear-men, 
three thouſand nine hundred and forty cuĩraſſiers, a thou- 
ſand light-armed troops, which are all diſciplined in the 
Poliſh manner ; four thouſand dragoons, fix thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty foot-ſoldiers, eight hundred and 
fifty matroſſes, and four hundred Hungarians ; all theſe, 
except the laſt, are under the German diſcipline. 

The Lithuanian army is compoſed of four hundred 
men bearing lances or ſpears, about eleven hundred and 


ſixty cuiraſſiers, four hundred and ſixty Tartars, two 
Pry * 
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adred and forty Coſſacs, four regiments of dragoons, 
— regiments of foot, and a hundred and fifty — 
es. 
* charge of theſe troops is defrayed in Poland by a 
poll-tax ; but in Lithuania other taxes are levied for this 
urpoſe. The ſoldiers alſo receive, beſides their pay, 
what is called winter-quarter money, and are moſtly can- 
toned on the crown lands. 

Beſides this ſmall ſtanding army, which receives con- 
ſtant pay, Poland, on any preſſing exigency, is provided 
with another that can ſpeedily be raiſed, and is of little 
expence to the public ; for on any ſudden and important 
danger, the whole body of the nobility are ſummoned to 
appear in the field on horſeback, and this army is called 
the poſpolite. This is concluded upon in a diet, after 
having been previouſly propoſed in the provincial meet- 
ings, and is done by royal letters, with the ſeals of the 
| kingdom, and the great duchy of Lithuania. Theſe 
being faſtened to poles by the ſummoners, are carried to 
the principal noblemen, ſtate officers, and perſons of 
rank in every palatinate, and read ia the market-places 
of the cities and towns. When this has been three times 
repeated, the nobility, after holding their aſſemblies in 
their palatinates and diſtri, appear in the field on 
horſeback, and, during the campaign, provide ſubſiſtence 
for themſelves. 

All gentlemen who live in cities and towns upon the 
intereſt of money; all tenants who have procured leaſes 
for a term of years, which indeed are extremely uncom- 
mon in Poland ; all the king's tenants, the eccleſiaſtical 
advocates in the ſpiritual courts ; and, in cafe of immi- 
nent danger, all the citizens in general; and even the 
gentry impriſoned for high crimes, are diſmiſſed to attend 
the poſpolite, being afterwards bound to return to their 
confinement, to ſtand trial, and ſuffer the puniſhment 
due to their crimes, unleſs they have merited à pardon 
by ſome ſignal acts of valour in the ſervice of their 


country. 

2— this body is entirely compoſed of cavalry. 
There is alſo a ſmall body of infantry raiſed at the ex- 
pence of the citizens, worth four thouſand florins ; the 
more wealthy burghers are obliged to find a horſeman 
completely armed. In the great duchy of Lithuania, the 
clergy are alſo obliged to fit out a number of men, in 
proportion to their temporal and ſpiritual poſſeſſions, 
The poor gentry may either appear in perſon, or ſub- 
ſcribe to equip one horſeman for a certain number of 
eſtates ; and brothers, who are joint proprietors, may de- 
pute one perſon to repreſent rhem all. However, the 
court and retinue both of the king and queen are ex- 
empted from taking the field. The primate alſo is veſted 
with a power of protecting a certain number of the gentry 
within his juriſdiftion from appearing in a military capa- 
city ; and this privilege is ſometimes claimed by the bi- 
ſhop of Cracow, 

The poſpolite of every palatinate, being aſſembled at 
the appointed place, are led by their proper officers to 
the general rendezvous, where the palatines ſurrender 
their ſeveral charges to the commander in chief. The 
Poliſh nobility ſquander the bulk of their fortunes in 
making a magnificent appearance in the field, and come 
with glittering arms, fine horſes, rich trappings, and 
elegant apparel. | 

The cavalry is divided into huſſarts and tavarſies; the 
former are choſen men and horſe, both defended by cloſe 
armour ; the latter are covered only by a breaſt-plate, 
gorget, and helmet. Lances, fabres, and piſtols, are the 
arms of the huſſarts; and carbines, bows and arrows, of 
the tavarſies. The former dart their lances at a conſider- 
able diſtance ; and, if they miſs their aim, recover them 
by means of a ſilk cord faſtened to the wriſt. All the ca- 
valry have the ſkins of wild beaſts over their armour, 
and are ſtuck over with the wings of ſtorks and other 
large birds, which give them a fierce appearance, and 
terrify the enemy's horſe, which, when unaccuſtomed 
to ſo extraordinary a ſpectacle, cannot be brought up to 
the charge. As to the Poliſh light-horſe, they differ little 
from the other troops, being armed with coats of mail 
and helmets, &c. Theſe are ſent upon all foraging par- 
ties and expeditions which require celerity, they being 
leſs encumbered with baggage. | 
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As no ſutlers are admitted into the camp, every Poliſh 
officer muſt provide himſelf proviſions, and the cities and 
towns provide carriages and due military ſtores. 

The king himſelf always marches at the head of his 
army : but after the nobility have been a fortnight at the 
general rendezvous, if no enemy appear, they are at 
liberty to return to their reſpective homes. Theſe troops 
are not obliged to march beyond the limits of the king- 
dom; but if this be reſolved, and the nobility voluntarily 
conform to it, every horſeman and foot-ſoldier previouſly 
receives five Poliſh marks, or about one pound two ſhil- 
lings and fix pence, and the campaign is not to laſt above 
three months. Such a general ſummons has not been 
iſſued ſince the year 1672 ; nor was it ever of any great 
advantage to the republic, on account of the ſhort dura- 
tion of the campaign, the want of good diſcipline, and 
obedience to their chiefs. 

We have now given a particular account of Poland and 
its inhabitants in general, and ſhall therefore proceed to 
deſcribe the ſeveral provinces, and the principal places 
worthy of notice. 

The kingdom of Poland, according to Dr. Buſching, 
confiſts of three principal provinces ; viz. Great Poland, 
Little Poland, and the great duchy of Lithuania. This 
diviſion, he obſerves, is of great utility with reſpect to 
the public law of Poland; according to which the nation 
conſiſts of three diſtinct people and three provinces, and 
the marſhal in the diet is alternately choſen from each. 
But however convenient this diviſion may be for the Poles, 
it does not appear to be ſo to the geographers, ſince even 
that gentleman has placed his account of Poliſh Pruſſia, 
which belongs to Great Poland, after Lithuania, We 
ſhall therefore give what appears to us a more natural di- 
viſion, in which the countries and people, who are in 
ſome reſpects remarkably different, will be leſs con- 
founded by being claſſed together. 


SECT. X. 
Of GREAT PoLAnD, including Poland Proper, Cujavia, 
and Maſfovia ; with the principal Places in each. 


RE AT Poland, including the above provinces, is 

bounded on the north by the kingdom of Pruſſia 

and Poliſh Pruſſia, on the eaſt by Lithuania, on the ſouth 
by Little Poland, and on the weſt by Sileſia. 

pala- 


Great Poland, properly ſo called, contains five 
tinates, the moſt remarkable of which are, 

Poſeran or Poſen, the capital of the palatinate of 
Poſnania, is a handſome but not a very large city, ſeated 
on the river Warta, in fifty-two degrees twenty-ſix mi- 
nutes north latitude. It is incloſed with a double wall 
and a deep moat. On the other fide of the river it has 
two ſuburbs, ſurrounded with a large moraſs ; but 
both the city and ſuburbs are ſubject to frequent in- 
undations by the overflowing of the river. The caſtle, 
which is a good ſtructure, ſtands on an iſland in the ſame 
river. The city has ſeveral churches and convents, a je- 
ſuĩt's college, an academy, which ſtands in the ſuburbs, 
and — ſeminary, The biſhop's palace is near 
the cathedral, which is a fine ſtructure. This is the moſt 
ancient biſhop's ſee in Poland, it being founded by the 
emperor Otho I. and made ſubordinate to the archbiſhop- 
ric of Magdeburgh, under which ir continued till it was 
ſubjected to the archbiſhopric of Gneſna. It owes great 
part of its proſperity to its trade with Germany ; for it is 
a ſtaple town, and enjoys ſeveral other privileges. 

Frauſtadt, in the Poliſh language Uſkowa, is a hand- 
ſome town on the frontiers of Sileſia, in latitude fifty-one 
degrees forty-five minutes, built by the Germans, from 
whom a great part of its inhabitants are deſcended ; hence 
there are two Lutheran churches in the town. The in- 
habitants carry on a conſiderable trade in oxen and wool. 
Frauſtadt formerly belonged to Sileſia ; but was annexed 
to the Poliſh dominions by king Cafimir, who promiſed 
to maintain its former privileges, among which was the 
right of coining money. In the year 1644, this town 
was almoſt deſtroyed by fire, and in 1706 the combined 
armies of the Saxons and Ruſſians were entirely defeated 
by the Swedes near this place. : 

Liſſa, 
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Liſſa, called by the Poles Lefzno, is a fine populous 
town and lordſhip, near the preceding, in the territory of 
which it lies. It was formerly no more than a village, 
but a great number of proteſtants removing thither from 
Sileſia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Auſtria, and obtaining 
the free exerciſe of their religion, it increaſed till it be- 
came a conſiderable town. The inhabitants carry on a 
good trade, and have a Lutheran church, a ſeminary, 
and a Calviniſt church; and the general ſenior of all the 
Lutheran churches in Great Poland, formerly ſtiled the 
ſuperintendant, reſides in this town, In 1656 the in- 
habitants deſerted it for fear of the Poliſh troops, who 
plundered and laid it in aſhes ; and in 1707 it was laid 
waſte by the Ruſſians, but was afterwards rebuilt with 

t improvements. The king of Pruſſia in 1772 poſ- 
| bimſelf of it by virtue of a claim which he ſets 
forth in his manifeſto, fee Set. XV. In this town a 
meeting of ſome of the nobility of Great Poland was 
procured the ſame year by the influence of the Pruſſian 
army, in order to give a ſanction to the depredations 
of that monarch. 

In the palatinate of Kaliſh is the city of Gneſna, called 
by the Poles Gniezno, the capital of Great Poland, and 
the moſt ancient city in the kingdom. It is ſituated in 
a plain, and is not only a large town, but the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, whoſe power, as we have already obſerved, 
is next that of the king. A court of judicature is held 
in the town, and a particular chancellor belongs to the 
chapter of the chathedral, in which is the body of St. 
Adalbert encloſed in a ſilver ſhrine. There is alſo a ſe- 
minary founded here. 

We now come to the province of Cujavia, which is 
very fertile, and watered by many lakes, that abound with 
fiſh : the principal of theſe is the lake of Goplo. The 
biſhop of Cujavia is a fi to the archbiſhop of 
Gneſna, and alſo tiles himſelf bi of Pomerellia. 
This province is now annexed to ia by virtue of 
the claim made by the empreſs queen. See Sect. XV. 
Cujavia contains two palatinates, the moſt conſiderable 

in which is, 

Uladiſlaw, a handſome city in the palatinate of the 
ſame name, ſeated on the Viſtula. Here is a fine palace, 
in which the biſhop of Cujavia reſides. The cathedral 
it an ancient Gothic ſtructure, rich in plate, ornaments, 
and relics, and is encompaſſed by the houſes of the canons 
and a large free-ſchool. 

Another province of Great Poland is Maſovia or Ma- 
ſuren, which, from the beginning of the Poliſh monar- 
chy, has been conſidered as a part of that kingdom. It 
has been twice given to the queens of Poland as a dowry. 
No other religion but popery is tolerated in this province, 
thoſe of other profeſſions being treated with the utmoſt 
ſeverity ; for to ſuch a height is the bigotry of the go- 
vernment carried, that if a Lutheran or Calviniſt miniſter 
be found in Maſovia, he is certainly puniſhed with death. 
The number of noble families in this province are com- 
puted to be no leſs than forty-five thouſand. Maſovia 
contains two palatinates, in which are the following 


Warſaw, the capital of Maſovia, and the royal reſi- 
dence, is ſeated on the Viſtula, almoſt in the centre of 
the kingdom, in fifty-two degrees twenty-one minutes 
north latitude, and twenty-one ten minutes eaſt 
longitude from London. It is ſurrounded with a moat 
and double wall, and has a ſtately caſtle. Here are ſeve- 
ral _— ſtone-buildings and palaces, a great number of 
beautiful churches and convents, an hoſpital, an arſenal, 
and a ſtatue of king Sigiſmund III. erected to his memory 
by his ſon Uladiſlaus IV. The valuable library of count 
Zaluſk, which was o in 1746, ſaid to contain above 
two hundred thouſand volumes, is both an advantage 
and an ornament to the city. Some years ſince an aca- 
demy for military exerciſes and a literary ſociety were in- 
ſtituted at Warſaw. When the general diet is aſſembled, 
there is ſuch a vaſt concourſe of people, that great num- 
bers of them are obliged to live in tents without the city, 
where they continue during the ſeſſion. The provincial 
. are alſo held 

e. 

King Sigiſmund III. was the firſt who made this city 
the royal reſidence, and his ſucceſſors have reſided here 
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ever ſince. In 1655 this city had a Swediſh garriſon, 
who brought hither a conſiderable booty from ſeveral 
parts of Poland ; and a great number of military and 
civil officers, with ſome ladies of diſtinction of that na- 
tion, reſided there. But the Poles laid ſiege to it in 1656, 
and, after a vigorous defence, obliged the city to ſurren- 
der. By the articles of capitulation, the Swedes were per- 
mitted to leave the place ; but the beſt part of the plunder 
they had amaſſed fell into the hands of the Poles. How- 
ever, Charles Guſtavus approaching with an army to re- 
lieve the city, king John Caſimir marched againſt him, 
and a battle was fought near the ſuburbs of Praga, which 
laſted three days; but at laſt the Poles were obliged to 
retreat, leaving behind them their artillery aud baggage ; 
upon which the Swedes placed a ſmall garriſon in the 
town, and deſtroyed the fortifications. In 1702, Charles 
XII. of Sweden made himſelf maſter of Warſaw, which 
happened then to be without a garriſon, and fixed his 
head quarters at Praga. 

In this province is alſo the city of Ploczko, which 
ſtands on an eminence by the Viſtula, and affords a 
pleaſant proſpect. It is the fee of a biſhop, who is fot. 
fragan to the archbiſhopof Gneſna: it is alſo the reſidence 
of a palatine, a caſtellan, and a ſtaroſta. The provoſt, 
or dean, is lord of the diſtri& of Sielun, and ſovereign of 
the nobility who reſide there, and is accordingly tiled 
prince of that apopy Pom Jeſvits have a college there, 
and in the caſtle is a ſeminary. The provincial court of 
1 in the city, and its inhabitants carry on 
a tra 

Poliſh Pruſſia is conſidered as a diſtrict belonging to 
Great Poland, merely perhaps from its bordering on that 
part of the Poliſh dominions : but this province deſerves 
a particular deſcription. 


SECT. X. 


Of LiTTLE POLAND, including Podlachia, Red Ruſſia, 
Podolia, Kiow, and Volhinia ; containing an Account of 
the principal Towns, particularly of Cracow, and the 
famous Salt Mines of Bocnia and Wiliſha. 


ITTLE Poland, which is alſo called Upper Poland, 

properly ſo called, contains · the palatinates of Cra- 
cow, Sandomir, and Lublin, and has the following re- 
markable places: 

Cracow, the capital of the whole kingdom, and the 
fixed head reſidence of the ſovereign, is ſeated in a fer- 
tile country, at the conflux of the Viſtula and the Ri- 
dawa, in nineteen degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, 
and the fiftieth degree of north latitude. The city contains 
a great number of convents and churches, and among the 
latter that of the Virgin Mary, which is the principal. 
On the weſt ſide of it is a ſuburb, with handſome gar- 
dens, and near it is the king's palace, which has the 
advantage of elegant gardens incloſed with a wall. On 
the ſouth ſide of it is the royal caſtle, ſeated on a high 
rock near the Viſtula. This large ſtructure is defended 
by walls, towers, and baſtions, and has the appearance 
of a town ; it including the king's palace, the cathedral, 
and two other churches, with ſeveral dwelling-houſes. 
The cathedral is dedicated to St. Staniſlaus, formerly 
biſhop of this ſee, whom Boleſlaus IT. killed at the altar 
with his own hands, becauſe that biſhop's admonitions 
were grown inſupportable to him. St. Staniſlaus's re- 
mains are incloſed in a ſilver ſhrine, and maſſes are con- 
tinually performed day and night in this church. In the 
treaſury of the cathedral, among other things of great 
value, are the regalia, on which account it is under the 
care of the treaſurer of the kingdom. Here the kings of 
Poland are always crowned, and their remains interred. 
The annual revenue of the biſhopric of Cracow amounts 
to forty thouſand dollars. The chapter conſiſts of thirty- 
ſix canons, beſides other prieſts, whoſe revenues are alſo 

Contiguous to the caſtle is the ſuburb of Stradomo, - 
which includes ſeveral churches, convents, and hoſpi- 
tals ; and from thence a bridge over the Viſtula leads to 
the town of Cazimircz, which may be conſidered as the 
ſecond diviſion of the city of Cracow : it lies to the eaſt 
of the latter, was built by Caſimir the Great, and is 


 incloſed with a wall: The chief edifice in this part of the 
tes — 
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city is the nniver ſity, which conſiſts of eleven colleges, to 
which ate ſubordinate fourteen grammar-ſ{chools, diſperſ- 
ed in icveral parts of the city. The Jews-town joins to 
Cazimircz. To the north of the city lies the ſuburb of 
Kleparz, or Kiepardia, which has no walls, but con- 
tains ſeveral churches, particularly that of St. Florian, 
which is a en ately edifice, and the biſhop's palace. 
The cite ©! Cracow is large, and was formerly populous 
and Hurtig, but by the removal of the court, and 
the mauy c .\a.aitics it ſuſtained in both the Swediſh wars, 
has much declined. The Citizens have this particular 
privilege, that no appeal lies from the city council, but 
to the kung only; and his majeſty can judge no cauſes 
relating either to the city or its ſuburbs in any other 
place but in Cracow, The palatine of this city has the 
power  chooling the council, but not of diſplacing any 
member when clected. This city has often been con- 
ſuu.cd by fire, and in 1707 and 1708 was viſited by 
the pettilence, which ſwept away ſeveral thouſands of 
the 12abirants. In 1655 it was beſieged and taken by 
the Swedes ; but in 1657 they were obliged to reſtore it 
to the Poles. It was ſtormed by the Ruſlan army under 
prince Repnin and general Apraxin, Auguſt 19, 1768. 
Its citadel was ſurprized by the confederates the begin- 
ing of 1772, a few months after which it ſurrendered to 
the Auſlriaas. 

Boſnia is a famous town for its ſalt mines, which were 
firſt diſcovered in 1251, when this place was only a 
village. The ſmall river Raab runs near this town, which 
is ſurrounded with eminences. The falt mine is in a 
flip of land of ſeven hundred and fitty feet in breadth from 
north to ſouth, about ten thouſand in length from eaſt 
to well, and its greateſt depth is a thouſand two hundred 
feet from the ſurface. The falt lies in veins, and is 
ſomething finer than that of Wiliſka, eſpecially at a cer- 
Tain depth. It is cut in ſmall pieces, and put up in caſks. 
The number of labourers in this mine is about two or 
three hundred. Alabaſter and Jarge pieces of black wood 
have been found in this mine incruſted with ſalt, and 
every part of it is dry. 

Wiliſka is a ſmall town, only famous for its mines, 
and is ſeated in a valley about five miles from Cracow, 

The town is entirely undermined, and the cavities ex- 
tend to a conſiderable diſtance round it. The length of 
the mine from eaſt to welt is ſix thouſand feet, its breadth 
from north to ſouth is two thouſand, and its greateſt 
depth eight hundred; but the veins of falt are not limĩted 
to this extent, for the depth and length of them from eaſt 
to welt are yet unknown, and only the breadth has been 
- hitherto determined. There are at preſent ten ſhafts, 
and within the whole ſalt mine there is not ſo much as 
one ſpring. Here a ſtranger is ſurprized, on his deſcend- 
ing to the bottom, to find a kind of ſubterraneous com- 
mon-wealth, conſiſting of a great many families, that 


have their peculiar laws and polity, and even public roads 


and carriages; horſes being employed to draw the falt to 
the mouths of the mine, where it is taken up by en- 
gines. Theſe horſes when once 'they are down never 
more ſee the light of the ſun, and many of the people 
ſeem buried alive in this ſtrange abyſs ; ſome being born 
there and never ſtirring out, though others have frequent 
opportunities of breathing the freſh air of the fields, and 
enjoying the light of the ſun. The ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages or galleries are very ſpacious, and in many of them 
chapels are hewn out of the rock-ſalt, and in theſe are 
ſet up crucifixes and the images of ſaints, before which 
a light is kept conſtantly burning. The places where the 
falt is hewn out, and the empty cavities whence it has 
been formerly taken, are called chambers.; and ſome of 
theſe are ſo ſpacious, that a large church might be in- 
cloſed in one of them. Several of theſe chambers are 
made uſe of as warehouſes for the ſalt caſks, or barns 
for holding the fodder for the horſes, and others ſerve 
for ſtables, in which ſtand twenty or thirty horſes. In 
ſome chambers, where the water has formerly ſtagnated, 
the bottoms and ſides are covered with very thick incruſ- 
tations of ſome thouſands of falt cryſtals, one upon ano- 
ther, many of them weighing half a pound or more; 
and when any candles happen to be brought, the nume- 
rous rays of light reflected by theſe cryſtals emit a ſurpri- 
ſing luſtre. 
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In ſome parts of the mine huge columns of ſalt are 
left ſtanding to ſupport the rock. The number of miners 
employed are between four and five hundred, but all the 
men together who work amount to about ſeven hundred. 

The ſalt lies near the ſurface in large ſhapeleſs malles, 
out of which blocks of ſixty, eighty, or a hundred ſquare 
feet may be hewn; but at a conſiderable depth it is 
found in ſmaller lumps. About fix hundred thouſand 
quintals of falt are annually dug out of theſe mines. The 
worlt and cheapeſt is called green ſalt, from its greeniſh 
colour, cauſed by an heterogenous mixture of a greyiſh 
mineral, or clay, and entirely conſiſts of ſalt cryſtals of 
different dimenſions. A caſk of this ſalt, which gene- 
rally contains fix quintals, ſells for about twenty - two 
Poliſh guilders, each of one ſhilling and two- pence va- 
lue; but a quintal of that in large maſſes or blocks is 
worth thirty-two or thirty-three florins, each florin worth 
about ſix · pence halfpenny. A finer fort of ſalt is ſold for 
twenty-four florins per caſk, and in large blocks at four 
florins the quintal. The third ſpecies of ſalt dug out of 
theſe mines is ſal gemmæ, or cryſtal ſalt, which is found 
in ſmall pieces interſperſed in the rock ; and when de- 
tached from it, breaks into cubes or rectangular priſms. 
This is uſually fold unprepared. The colour of the ſalt 
ſtone is a dark grey mixed with yellow. 

Theſe ſalt mines have always made a part of the king's 
board revenues, as they are termed, and are gencrally 
farmed ; but ſometimes the king has kept them in his own 
hands, and appointed proper officers for the management 
of them. The office of mine-maſter at Wiliſka is heredi- 
tary, and a conſiderable ſalary ariſing from them is an- 
nexed to it. 

Sandomir, or Sendomir, is the capital of a palatinate 
of the ſame name. This town is ſeated on an eminence 
near the influx of the river San into the Viſtula; and its 
delightful ſituation rendered it the favourate reſidence 
of Caſimir the Great, and other kings of Poland. This 
city is well fortified both by art and nature, and has a col- 
lege of Jeſuits and other orders, with a rich foundation 
called Collegium Canonicorum. A provincial court of 
juſtice is alſo held here. In the year 1259 the Tartars 
and Ruſſians committed terrible ravages in this city, and 
put the inhabitants to the ſword. In 1656 the caſtle, 
which ſtands on a ſteep rock, was blown up by the 
Swedes. It is now claimed by the Auſtrians. 

Lublin, in the palatinate of the ſame name, is ſur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch ; but though it is not large, 
it is a place of good trade. It has a caſtle built on a 
high rock, and ſtands in a very pleaſant and fertile coun- 
try. It has ſeveral churches and convents, a college of 
Jeſuits, and a great number of Jews live in the ſuburbs; 
they have there a very ſpacious ſynagogue. In this city 
are held three annual fairs, each of which laſts a month, 
and theſe are frequented by a multitude of German, 
Greek, Armenian, Ruſſian, Turkiſh, and Arabian traders 
and merchants. The chief tribunal for Little Poland is 
held in this city, beſides the provincial diet and a court 
of judicature. In 1240 this city was ſet on fire by the 
Tartars, after which it continued for a long time in the 
poſſeſſion of the Ruſſians. It alſo ſuffered much by fire 
in 1447 and 1606, and in 1656 was reduced to aſhes by 
the Swedes. It ſuffered the ſame fate from the Ruſſians 
in 1768, . 

We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the countries 
dependent on Little Poland, and ſhall begin with Podla- 
chia, or the palatinate of Bielſk, which is bounded on 
the north by Pruſſia and Lithuania ; on the eaſt by Li- 
thuania ; on the ſouth by the palatinate of Lublin, in 
Little Poland ; and on the weſt by that of Maſovia ; ex- 
tending about eighty-eight miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth. This province was formerly the occaſion of 
many diſputes and quarrels between the Poles and Lithua- 
nians. The moſt remarkable places it contains are, 

Bielſk, a large city on the river Biala, ſituated in lati- 
tude fifty-three degrees four minutes. Not only the town 
but the caſtle and other fortifications are built with wood: 
it is, however, a place of great trade, which is carried, 
on by the Jews. 

Bialyſtoc, a city divided into the Old and New Town; 
in the latter of which is count Braniki's fine feat and gar- 
dens, which are much admired, and from their gy 
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have been termed the Verſailles of Poland. The greateſt 
part of the city was deſtroyed by fire in 1753. 

Tykoczin, a conſiderable town on the river Narew, 
and defended by a caſtle fituated amidſt inacceſible mo- 
raſſes. Here is held a court of judicature, and in this 
town Auguſtus II. inſtituted the order of the White 
Eagle, in the year 1705, which he conferred as a reward 
of courage and loyalty. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this province is Au- 
guſtow, a beautiful town, ſeated on 8 lake, and thus 
called from Sigiſmund Auguſtus, by whom it was founded. 

Little or Red Ruſſia, including Podolia, Poliſh Kiovia, 
and Volhinia, is bounded on the north by Lithuania; on 
the eaſt by the river Nieper ; on the fouth by Moldavia, 
Tranſylvania, and the Carpathian mountains which di- 
vide it from Hungary; and on the weſt by Little Poland, 
The country is mountainous, but watered with abun- 
dance of rivers, which render it fertile in corn. The 
whole of this province is claimed by the empreſs queen. 

Red Ruſlia Proper conſiſts of three palatinates Chelm, 
Belz, and Lemberg; the moſt remarkable places of which 


are, 

Lemberg, called in Latin Leopolis, and in Poliſh 
Lwow, is the capital of the palatinate of the ſame name. 
and is a large opulent city, ſituated in latitude fifty degrees 
thirty- two minutes, and in the fortieth degree eaſt lon- 
gitude from London. It is not only the fea of a Popiſh 
arch-biſhop, but of a Ruſſian and Armenian biſhop. 

Jaroſlaw is a handſome town ſeated on the river San, 
and is defended by a caſtle ; it carries on a good trade, 
and within the town is a college of Jeſuits, and without 
it another toundation belonging to the ſame order. 

Podolia, which is dependent on Red Ruſſia, is a very 
fertile country ; but has in all ages been expoſed to the 
inroads of bai barous nations, who live on plunder, and 
have often ravaged it in a moſt cruel manner, It abounds 
with a fine breed of horſes and horned cattle. The in- 
habitants were formerly governed by their own dukes or 
ſovercigns, and are of a warlike diſpoſition. Podolia 
conſiſts of two palatinates, that of Podolia and Braclaw. 
The principal town ia this country is, 

Kaminiec Podolſki, the capital of the palatinate of 
Podolia, which is ſituated in forty-eight degrees fifty- 
eight minutes north latitude. It has a caſtle built on a 
rock, and owes its ſtrength more to nature than to art ; 
however, it is eſteemed the beſt fortification in Poland. 
Here is alſo a college of Jeſuits; and the city is the ſee 

a Poliſh and Armenian biſhop. In 1651 the Coſſacs 

d ſiege to the caſtle, but without ſucceſs ; it was, how- 
ever taken by the Turks in 1672, who held ir till the 
peace of Carlowitz. The plague deſtroyed the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants in 1740, and thoſe who ſurvived, 
were obliged to abandon the place. 

Of the palatinate of Kiovia, or Kiow, which forms a 
— of the Ukraine, and is inhabited by the Coſſacs, we 

ave already given an account in treating of Ruſſia, which 
has all that part of this country that lies on the other ſide 
of the Nieper; ſo that Poliſh Kiovia includes only two 
diſtrifts, in which are ſeveral ſmall tuwns ſcarce worthy 
of notice. This country ſuffered greatly by an inſur- 
rection of the Greek peaſants in 1768, in which the moſt 
barbarous and inhuman cruelty was exerciſed. Thoſe 
peaſants had long groaned under the tyrannical oppreſſion 
of cruel maſters, they may therefore ſerve as an inſtance 
of the badneſs of that policy which would deprive any 
part of the community of their rights as men, and de- 
grade them to the condition of ſlaves. Finding that moſt 
of the ammunition, arms, and ſtores, and many of the 
beſt men were drawn out of the country, they aſſembled 
in great bodies, and committed the moſt ſavage cruelties, 
murdering without diſtinftion gentlemen, eccleſiaſtics, 
Jews, Catholics, and united Greeks, and ſparing neither 
women nor children. To the Jews they bore a particu- 
lar animoſity, as they had been long employed by the 
nobility as ſtewards in the management of their eſtates, 
in which office they treated theſe people with great cruelty 
and oppreſſion, who now took a moſt cruel revenge, 
flaughtered many thouſands of them, burnt their houles, 
deſtroyed their books and papers, and ſeemed as if they 
would leave no veſtige that they had ever exiſted among 
them. Having called in the Haydamacks or Zaporoutſke 
Collacks to their aſſiſtance, they ſeemed to threat the 
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utter deſtruftion of the country; whole ſtaroſties, diſ- 
tricts, towns, villages, were ſackt and burnt; and the 
devaſtation' they made was beyond deſcription. Count 
Potocki, Vaywode of Kiow, had no leſs than ten towns, 
and one hundred and thirty villages deſtroyed in his own 
territories. 

We now come to Volhinia, the laft province depen- 
dent on Red Ruſſia, a county fo fertile, as to ſupply 
the inhabitants with a great deal more grain than they 
are able to conſume. Roſemary and aſparagus grow 
wild in the woods, and can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe cultivated in the gardens. Volhinia was annexed 
to Poland in 1569; and in 1618, the country was ra- 
vaged by the Tartars, who, beſides a great booty, car- 
ried thirty thouſand perſons out of the country to be fold 
as ſlaves. This province contains two diſtricts and ſeveral 
towns, among Which are the following : 

Lucko or Luceorien, the capital of Volhinia, which 
is ſeated on the river Ster, in fifty d fifty minutes 
north latitude, one hundred and ſeventy · five miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Warſaw. It has a caſtle, in which the 
biſhop of Volhinia reſides, and it is alſo the reſidence of 
a Ruſſian biſhop. The Jeſuits have a college here, and it 
has a provincial diet, and a court of judicature ; but in 
1752, the greateſt part of the city was deſtroyed by fire. 

Olika, a handſome town and caſtle belonging to the 
Radzivil family, and the capital of a duchy. A ſchool 
and ſeminary are founded in this town. 

Sokal, a town and fortreſs on the river Bug, remark- 
able for a celebrated image of the Virgin Mary, for the 
greater ſecurity of which, the Bernardine monks have 
built a fine church and convent, with ſuitable fortifica- 
tions, on an iſland in the river Bug. 


SECT. XL. 


Of Litaoania, including Lithuania Proper, Lithuanian 
Ruſſia, and the Livonian Palatinate, with the myſt re- 
man kable Places in each. 


I | HUANIA, called by the natives Litwa, is bounded 

on the north by Courland and Ruſſia, on the eaſt 

by Ruſſia, on the ſouth by Volhinia, and on the weſt by 
Little Poland, Podlachia, and the kingdom of Pruſſia. It 
was anciently very woody, and the greateſt part of it 
lies uncultivated ; but it is now greatly improved, by 
cutting down the woods, and the encouragement given 
to agriculture, Great quantities of pot-aſh and wood- 
aſhes are made here, and the country produces a conſi- 
derable quantity of buck-wheat, and other corn. It has 
alſo great plenty of honey, with which mead and other 
palatable liquors are made. The meadows and paſtures 
are very fertile, and afford nouriſhment to numerous 
flocks and herds, and the ſheep yield fleeces of very fine 
wool. In the foreſts are bears, wolves, wild boars, buf- 
faloes, deer, and prodigious flights of woodcocks. Here 
are alſo ſeveral lakes, in which are profitable fiſheries. 
But notwithſtanding the fertility of the ſoil, agriculture 


ſpots ot land in the country ſtill lie waſte, and the luxu- 
riant paſtures in the meadows are neglected till the graſs 
rots on the ground : for want of care the woods are fre- 
quently conſumed by accidental fires. Proviſions in ge- 
neral are extremely cheap; but this is the leſs ſurpriſing, 
where money itſelf is dear, and fo ſcarce, that ten per 
cent. is the common intereſt, 

All the common people, except the burghers of the 
royal towns and the Germans, are vaſlals ; but the nobi- 
lity, who are very numerous, are for the moſt part indi- 
gent, and thoſe who are poor ſcrve the wealthy as ſtew- 
ards, treaſurers, bailifls, and valets. Ihe noble fami- 
lies in better circumſtances endeavour to mend their 
fortunes by farming a large eſtate. There is ſcarce a 
ſingle nobleman in tolerable circumſtances in Lithuania 
without a title, of which they are all extremely fond, 
and theſe titles deſcend to their children. The principal 
nobility have eſtates equal to the revenues of ſome 
princes, and generally retain ſome hundreds of the poor 
nobility in their ſervice. They are likewiſe inveſted 
with the higheſt poſts in the kingdom; but live in ſuch 
pomp and ſplendor, and with fo little oeconomy, that 
their expences generally exceed their income. 

Popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Lithuania : but 


| there are alſo many Lutherans, Calviaiſts, Socinians, 
| Jews 


is not yet ſufficiently encouraged ; for ſome of the fineſt 
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Jews, and Turks; but the Grecks are on a much better 
too ing than any other ot the difſenters. Though this 
country is 10 cloſely connected with Poland, it ſtill retains 
its own peculiar laws, offices, and troops. 

ln a diet held at Lubi:a in 1569, the Poles and Li- 
thuanians agreed, that the great duchy of Lithuania, 
and the kingdom of Poland ſhould for the future be fo 
united, as to torm but one ſtate under one prince; that 
the ſovereign (honld be clected in Poland by both na- 
tions; that the two nations ſhould have a ſenate or 
council, and a houſe of provincial repreſentatives in 
common ; that the coin in the kingdom and duchy 
ſhould be of the fame value; and that they ſhould be 
equally concerned in treaties and alliances, 

Lithuania is at preſent divided into nine palatinates, 
the two firſt of which couſtitute Proper Lichuania, and 
the others Lithuanian Ruſſia, which is divided into 
White Ruſſii, Black Ruſſia, and Poleſia. Beſides theſe 
palatinates, Lithuania alſo includes the principality of 
Samogitia, and the duchy of Courland, which is a fief 
of Pol:nd. 

Lithuauia, properly ſo called, includes the palatinates 
of Wilna and Trock, the principal places of which are, 

Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, ſtands on the river 
Wilia, near the influx of the Wilika, in fifty-four de- 
grees thirty-rwo ,minutes north latitude, and is ſituated 
in a mountainous country, It is built on ſeveral little 
eminences, and has two conſiderable ſuburbs. In an 
old ruinous palace is the arſenal, and the hall where the 
court of jultice is held, and oppoſite to it is a magnifi- 
cent church that belongs to the caſtle. There are up- 
wards of forty churches in this city, among which are 
one Lutheran and one Calviniſt church, a Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogue, a Tartarian and a Greek church; but all the reſt 
belong to the citholics, 

Wilna twice ſufered preat devaſtations from the Ruſ- 
ſians and from fire; particularly in 1748, it was deſtroy- 
ed by a dreadful conflagration, when thirteen churches, 
the Jewiſh ſynagogue, twenty-five palaces, four hun- 
dred ſixty- nine [tone edifices, conſiſting of private houſes, 
hoſpitals, inns, baths, and convents, with a hundred and 
forty-lix tradeſmen's ſhops and diſpenſaries, beſides a 
great number of granaries and warehouſes, were conſum- 
ed. The next year another fire happened by lightening, 
which burat fix churches, the council- houſe, eight pa- 
laces, and two hundred and ſeventy- ſeven ſtone buildings. 
The chapel of St. Caſimir was alſo burnt, and the loſs 
ſuſtained by the deſtruction of this edifice alone with its 
treaſure, amounted to an immenſe ſum. The churches 
have been ſince rebuilt at a very great expence, and ſome 
of them in a more elegant manner than before ; but the 
city has not recovered its former grandeur, 

The city is a biſhop's ſee, and has an univerſity, and 
a high court of judicature, beſides a provinical diet. 

Grodno, a large and handſome city, and next to 
Wilna, the beſt in Lithuania, is ſituated in fifry-three 
degrees thirty-eight minntes north latitude, and in twenty- 
three degrees fifty-two minutes eaſt longitude. It ſtands 
on the river Niemen, partly on an eminence, and part- 
ly on a level, and is encompaſſed with hills. The old 
caſtle, which is ſurrounded with a deep moat, is fallen 
to decay, ſo that no more than one wing of it is inha- 
bited. The new palace is a large, regular, and beauti- 
ful ſtructure, conſiſting of two ſtories: the great hall, 
that for the ſenate and the chapel are its fineſt apart- 
ments; and in the court ſtands the chancery or ſtate 
office, which is an elegant ſtructure. In the city are 
nine popiſh and two Greek churches, and alſo a ſyna- 
gogue for the Jews, which is built of ſtone. 
college has a ſplendid church, and that belonging to 
the Carmelite nuns is likewiſe very magnificent. The 
palace of prince Radzivil is a very large ſtructure, and 
that of the Sapiehan family is a ſuperb edifice : both of 
them ſtand in the market place, which, together with 
the caſtle ſtreet, and the area before the palace are clean 
and well paved ; but the other ſtreets are generally dirty, 
In 1673, it was enacted that for the future, every third 
general diet ſhould be held here; and during the ſeſſion, 
the concourſe of the people has been ſo great, that four 
apartments with the ſtables adjoining to them, have been 
let for two hundred and ſixty ducats a month. A pro- 
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vincial diet, and a court of judicature, are alſo held in this 
city. 

In treating of Lithuanian Ruſſia, we ſhall begin with 
the province of Poleſia, which contains ſeveral large mo- 
raſſes, that reſemble ſo many extenſive lakes. The prin- 
cipal towns in this palatinate are, 

Brzeſk, which is a ſtrong, but not a very large town, 
ſituated on the river Bug, and has a caſtle built on a 
rock, near it is a royal palace with a fine garden. In 
this town is a famous ſynagogue, to which the Jews re- 
ſort from all the countries of Europe, both on account 
of ſtudy and preferment among their own people. A 
provincial diet is held in this town, and a Greek biſhop 
reſides here. 

Pioſk is a large, handſome, trading town on the river 
Pina, ſituated in the midſt of extenſive moraſſes, and in- 
habited not only by the Jews, who have a ſchool here, 
but allo by people of many other religions, eſpecially by 
the Greeks who have a biſhop here. The leather dreſſ- 
ed in this town, after the Ruſſian manner, is eſteemed 
the beſt in the whole kingdom. A provincial diet, is 
held here. a 

Under Lithuanian Ruſſia is included Black Ruſſia, 
called by the Poles Rus Czarna, which includes the pa- 
latinate of Nov ec, and contains four diſtricts, the 
principal place of which is, 

Novogrodec, a town ſituated on a hill, in which are 
ſeveral popiſh and Ruſſian convents, with a college of 
Jeſuits. It has a provincial diet, and an inferior court of 
judicature; and an high tribunal, after the model of that 
of Wilna, is held alternately here, and at Minſk, which 
continues fitting tive months every year. | 

In White Ruſſia, called by the Poles Rus Biala, are four 
palatinates, the molt conſiderable places in which are, 

Minſk, which is ſeated on the river Swiſlocz, in the 
palatinate of Minſk, and has two caſtles. A provincial 
diet is held here, beſides a high tribunal once in two 
years. This town was taken by the Ruſſians in 1656. 

Mohilow, in the palatinate of Miſciſlaw, is a hand- 
ſome commerical town on the river Nieper, and the in- 
habitants carry on a conſiderable trade with the Ruſfians. 
In 1654 Mohilow was taken by the Ruſſians; and the' 
it was inveſted by the Poles 1660, they were obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege. It was, however, taken from the 
Ruſſians in 1662 by the inhabitants, who ſent off part 
of the garriſon by ſtratagem, and then made the reſt 
priſoners of war. 

Poloc, a fortified town on the river Dzwina, and in 
the palatinate of Poloc, It has two ſtrong caſtles, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade. In this town the Jeſuits 
have a college, and the Greeks an academy for the ſtudy 
of philoſophy. A popiſh Greek biſhop alſo reſides here. 
In this town are likewiſe held a provincial diet, and a court 
of judicature. In 1563 Poloc was taken by the Ruſſians, 
but in 1579 was retaken by the Poles. 

We now come to the Livonian Palatinate, called by 
the Poles Woiewodztwo Inflantikie. This country was 
a part of Livonia, and is a!ſo rermed the palatinate of 
Wend ; the Poles, on their delivering up Livonia to 
Sweden by the treaty of Oliva, reſerved this part, which 
has a biſhop, a palatine, and a caſtellan, and ſends fix 


deputies to the general diet. It has alſo five or fix ſmall 
towns. | 


SECT. XIE 
Of SAMOGITIA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Scil. and Proauce. its Hiſtory, and 
the Manners of the preſent Inhabitants. 


AMOGITIA, called by the Poles Zmuyds, or 
Xieſtwo Zmudikie, is bounded on the north by 
Courland, on the eaſt by Lithuania, on the ſouth by 
Regal Pruſſia, and on the weſt by the Baltic fea, it 
being about a hundred and ſeventy-five miles in length, 
and about a hundred and twenty five in breadth; but 
this is only to be underſtood of its longeſt and broadeſt 
part, the two extremities being much contracted, 
Great part of the country has a marſhy foil, and a- 
bounds with rivers and lakes, which at ſome ſeaſons 
overflow the land. Here are alſo inacceſſible mountains; 
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the country is much over-run with woods, in which the 
inhabitants find great quantities of honey; for it is ſaid 
that almoſt every tree bas a ſwarm of bees; and their 


wax is whiter and purer than either that of Lithuania or 


Ruſſia. We are told, that though the arable land is very 


tif, the inhabitants uſe none but wooden plough-ſhares ; | 


becauſe one of their ſtaroſtas, introducing iron ſhares, 
and the ſeaſon afterwards proving leſs kindly than uſual, 
they had the weakneſs to attribute the cauſe ſolely to this 
change; upon which he was forced to let them return 
to the uſe of the wooden 147 * — for fear the 
prohibition ſhould cauſe an inſurrection. Samogitia 
abounds with cattle, and has a breed of horſes, which, 
though ſmall, are ſprighty, ſwift, and hardy. ; 

This country anciently belonged to Lithuania ; but in 
the year 1404, was ceded to the knights of the Teuto- 
nic order : about four year after, it was taken from them 
by Uladillaus Jageilo, king of Poland; after whoſe death 
it returned again to them ; but in 1525, when Albert of 
Brandenburgh was made hereditary duke of Pruſſia, it re- 
turned to the crown of Poland. The Chriltian religion 
had been introduced for ſome time, and in 1413, it was 
made a biſhop's ſee. 

The peaſants of this country differ but little from thoſe 
of Lithuania ; but are not ſo laborious, and conſequently 
enjoy leſs plenty. Many of them, inſtead of bread, eat 
turneps, which grow wild, and are of a prodigious ſize. 
They are robuſt, bold, and nimble ; and it is not uncom- 
mon for people to live to a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty years of age. 

The peaſants live in cottages, for the moſt part near 
lakes and rivers, and theſe are covered with thatch or 
boards. They are low, and of an oblong ſquare, with 
a hearth in the middle; their furniture is but mean, and 
they have only one room for themſelves and their cattle. 

Thoſe in good circumſtances drink out of horn cups and 
eat out of wooden platters. However, moſt of the in- 
habitants differ but little in their manners, habit, or 
language, from the Lithuanians. 

There are about twenty-eight towns in Samogitia ; 
but all of them are ſmall and ill. built; among theſe is 
Mednicki, where the biſhop of Samogitia reſides, and 
Roſienie, where the provincial diet and a court of judi- 
cature are held. 


8 ECT. XIII. 
Of CounRL AN D. 


Of its Situation and Extent, Soil, Produce, and Rivers. Of 
the Inhabitants of Courland, and the privileges of the Ne- 
bility. A general Hiſtory of Cour land. Its Arms, Officers 
of State, and Courts of Judicature. The Diviſions of the 
Country, anda Deſcription of the principal Towns in each. 


HE duchy of Courland, which is dependent and 

under the protection of Poland, is bounded on the 
weſt by the Baltic, on the north by the gulph of Riga 
and Livonia, towards the eaſt by Lithuania Proper, and 
by Samogitia towards the ſouth. It extends fifty Ger- 
man miles in length, and in ſome places twenty, and in 
others hardly ten German miles in breadth; but to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt it gradually terminates in a cape 
or point of land. 

The ſoil, except in a few diſtricts, is heavy, fat, and 
clayey, and the country abounds in woods and ſwamps : 
hence the roads of Courland are remarkably bad. In 
ſpring and autumn the meadows and low grounds are 
under water ; but this only ſerves to improve the land. 
Some ſkilful farmers have drained ſeveral of the fenny 
parts of Courland, and converted them into what they 
call ſtaungens: that is, land which is ſown three years 
ſucceſſively with ſummer ſeed, and then left uncultivated 


for the like term. Courland, however, contains good 


arable land and fine paſtures, and produces great quan- 
tities of excellent flax. Here is alſo plenty of ſea fiſh, 
and the woods abound with elks, bears, and wolves. 
Courland has alſo its mines of iron ore and other mine- 
rals, its quarries of ſtone, chalk, and ſtucco, and its mi- 
neral ſprings. Amber is likewiſe found on the coaſt. 
The principal rivers in this country are the Windau, 
which riſes in Samogitia, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
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Baltic near the town of Windau. The Aa, which has 
alſo its ſource in Samogitia, and empries itſelf into the 
gulph of Riga. The ſmall rivers are the Anger, the 
Abau, the Berſe, the Bartau, the Muſa, &c. 

The inhabitants of Courlznd conſiſt of Germans and 
Lettonians; but the latter are not only the tenants and 
vaſlals of the former, but in a manner their ſlaves. Hence 
there are two languages uſually ſpuken in Courland, the 
Cerman and the Lettonian. 

The reformation, or Lutheran religion, took place in 
this duchy ſo early as the year 1522, and in 1532 Cour- 
land joined with Riga in a particular religious league; 
ſo that when this country fell under the dominion of 
Poland, all the inhabitants were Lutherans and they had 
no papiſts amongſt them. But the miſunderſtandings 
which afterwards happened between the dukes and nobles 
of Courland occaſioned ſeveral orders to be iſſued by the 
court of Poland, and judiciary commiſFons to be deputed 
from thence, by which means a fatal gap was opened, 
by which popery entered. The Roman catholics were 
at firſt only permitted to have churches in this country; 
but they ſoon raiſed themſelves to a level with the Lu- 
therans, In 1717 and 1727 they received fume additional 
privileges, and ſeveral of the nobility whu had embraced 
the doctrines of popery, exerting their zcal in order to in- 
troduce it into the churches within their juriſdictions, 
greatly contributed to its ſpreading over the country. 
Ihe marriages of the dukes of Cour land with princeſſes 
who were Calviniſts, alſo introduced that religion into 
the duchy ; but the Calviniſts ate excluded from al! pub- 
lic employments. 

The nobility of Courland enjoy great privileges, and 
the old nobility are carefully diſtiuguiſhed from the now; 
and by an ancient law, which has been frequently con- 
firmed, the former alone are capable of filling poſts of 


a military life. They enjoy in Poland the ſatue privi- 
liges as the natives, and a Poliſh nobleman !...: :'.- ſame 
indulgence in Courland. However, neither of th nivy 
that privilege till they are ſettled in thoſe countri. - : 
and indecd a Courlandiſh nobleman at preſcut ſeldom 
holds any eminent poſt in Poland, except thuſe of the 
law, unleſs he be a papiſt. The nobility of Ccurland 
have no ſeat in the general diet of Poland. 

A noble Courlander is proprietor of all the mines diſco- 
vered in his eſtate: he is not to be taken into cuſtody, or his 
effects confiſcated, till he has been previouſly ſummoned 
and legally convicted before a court of judicature: his 
houſe is an aſylum, from which no perſon can {orcibly be 
taken: his tenants, vaſſal, and dome ſlics are exempted 
from paying any toll, cuſtom, or exciſe; and no ſoldiers 
are to be quartered on the <llate of a Courlander. No 
new created nobleman is qualified to hold a poſt of ho- 
nour, or to be a magiſtrate till the third generation 
nor can he be {ent as an envoy, unleſs he has diſtioguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the ſervice of his country, or is recom- 
mended by ſome of the ancient noble families. 

The nobility, among other privileges, have an unlimit- 
ed power over their vaſſals, which extends even to life 
and death; but before they can puniſh a vaſſal with death, 
they are obliged to hold a regular court, under the pe- 
nalty of paying a hundred florins; each florin equal to 
fourteen-pence ſterling. Hence the reſpect paid by the 
peaſants to their lords riſes almoſt toadoration, and what- 
ever theſe require from them they are obliged to give up, 
and immediately obey their commands without murmur- 
ing. The nobility are all on a level, and have, in con- 
junction with the duke, the patronage of the pariſh 
churches ; the duke being patron of ſome, and the nobi- 
lity of the others. In war-time they appear on horſeback, 
according to the ſervice they owe the duke as his vaſſal: 
but when ſuch a general military appearance is required, 
the duke is obliged to march at their head. They indeed 
chooſe their own colonels and other officers; but theſe 
are all under the duke's command. They are, however, 
not obliged to march beyond the frontiers of Courland, 
except the duke voluntarily agrees to paſs beyond thoſe 
boundaries, ; 
Courland auciently belonged to Livonia, and both 
were conquered by the knights of the Teutonic order, 


who kept them till the year 1561, about which time the 
| Ruſſians 


honour, The noblemen of Courland generally embrace 
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Ruſſians invaded the country: but the order being then 
much declined from its former power arid greatneſs, 
Gothard Ketler, the laſt grand maſter, gave up Livonia 
to the king of Poland, as great duke of Lithuania; and, 
in return, Courland and Semigallia were erected into a 
temporal duchy, and Ketler was inveſted with it as an 
hereditary fief. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century Courland 
was harraſſed both by the Swedes and the Ruſſians ; but 
in 1710 Frederic William, the ſixth duke, married Anne, 
a princeſs of Ruſſia, who, after his deceaſe, remained in 

ſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, under the protection of her 
uncle the czar Peter I. though Ferdinand, brother to the 
late duke's father, to whom the ſucceſſion belonged, was 
ſtill living. 

Ferdinand and the nobility were at variance, leſs on 
account of his changing his religion, than for his gene- 
rally living out of the duchy, and his being deſirous of 
holding the reins of ſovereignty, though abſent. This 
pur the Polith ſtate on contriving the means of incorpo- 
rating Courland with the kingdom of Poland, on the 
demiſe of duke Ferdinand, and of dividing it into pa- 
latinates. This project filled the noble Courlanders 
with ſuch apprehenſions for their religion and liberties, 
that, notwithſtanding a royal inhibition was iſſued out, 
they held an extraordinary diet at Mittau in June 1726, 
in which the ſucceſſion, on the deceaſe of Ferdinand, was 
ſettled on count Maurice of Saxony, as natural fon to 
the king of Poland, and his male heirs. This election 
was oppoſed both by duke Ferdinand and the Poles, who 
voted it null and void, and by a new law confirmed the 
intended union of this country with Poland. The pa- 
triots of Courland ſtrenuouſly proteſted againſt this en- 
croachment on their liberties, and maintained, that the 
ſtates of the dnchy derived from their anceſtors the right 
of electing their dukes: a right which they had never for- 
feited. At length the princeſs Anne Iwanowna aſcend- 
ing the throne of Ruſſia, ſignified to the court of Poland, 
that ſhe could never conſent to that duchy being abſo- 
lutely incorporated with that kingdom, but would pro- 
tect it in its right to remain as a fief of the republic, 
under its own dukes. To this Poland at length conſent- 
ed, and in 1736 it was agreed, that on the failure of 
the Ketler line in duke Ferdinand, the duchy of Cour- 
land ſhould have its own dakes by the free election of 
the ſtates. | 

On the deceaſe of Ferdinand in the following year, the 
ſtates, at the recommendation of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
choſe for their duke John Erneſt Biron, count of the 
holy Roman empire, and high chamberlain to her czariſh 
majeily, who in 1739 was inveſted duke, in the perſon 
of his envoy, or repreſentative, This prince's dignity 
was, however, but of ihort duration; for in 1740, the 
czarina Anne cauſed him and his family to be taken into 
cuſtoly, and fent them into exile in 1741; upon which 
the ſtates of Courland choſe for their duke Lewis Erneſt 
duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttle, brother to the regent 
of Ruſſia's huſband ; but this election not being compaſſed 
without force, it has not yet taken its proper effect. 

ladeed Erneſt Joha is (till conſidered as duke of Cour- 
land, notwithſtanding his being deprived of the exerciſe 
of his power. However, the ducal chair having been 
declared vacant by the high council, all public inſtru 
ments are iſſued out in the name of his Poliſh majeſty, 
who at preſent perſonates the duke, and are ſignified by 
the four lords of the regency who have the diſpoſal of 
public employ ments. Mean while the court of Ruſſia 
keeps fix thouſand men in this country, and alſo a ple- 
ni potentiary, who reſides at Mittau; but his only em- 
ployment is to take care of the revenues, and thoſe lands 
which the duke had either purchaſed or redeemed from 
the nobles to whom they had been mortgaged, alledg- 
ing, that this was done by the duke's embezzling the 
money belonging to that crown; and accordingly near 
a hundred thouſand rixdollars are annually paid out of 
— ducal revenues into the hands of the Ruſſian mi- 
niſter. 

The revenues of the duke of Courland is faid to be 
very conliderable ; for the ducal domains make above a 
third part of the whole country : if to theſe be added irs 
eonvenicat ſituation for a maritime trade, the duke of 
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Courland, when in the full poſſeſſion of that office, can- 
not fail of being very rich. A judgment may be formed 
of the wealth of this duchy, if we conſider that James 
duke of Courland was maſter of forty-four ſhips of war 
and ſeventy-five merchant ſhips, attd etideavoured to ſet- 
tle colonies even in America, He 

The arms of Courland are, quarterly, the firſt and 
fourth argenr, a lion gules, crowned or, for Courland ; 
the ſecond and third azure, a demi-elk crowned proper, 
for Semigallia. In the centre is a ſmall eſcutcheon party 
per pale, reſerved for the particular coat of the ducal 
family. The arms are within a dutal mantle of purple 
and ermine, and ſupported by two lions crowned or, 
and the whole ſurmounted with a ducal coronet. : 

By virtue of a form of government for the duchies of 
Courland and Semigallia, drawn up in 1670, by a com- 
miſſion from the king of Poland, the following officers 
of ſtate are appointed in Couriand: 

Four high counſellors, viz. a ſteward, a chancellor; 
a burgrave, and a marſhal. 

Two civilians, who are the duke's council. The high 
council, during the abſence, the minority, ſickneſs, or death 


of the duke, adminiſter juſtice, iſſue orders, paſs decrees, 


and tranſact all other ſtate affairs in his name. 

Four ſuperior prefects, two for Semigallia, and two for 
Courland, who adminiſter juſtice both to the nobles and 
commonalty within their reſpective juriſdictions. From 
theſe the vacancies in the high council are filled ap, and 
under each of them are two inferior prefects, who u 
occaſion are promoted by the duke to the office of l- 
perior prefect. From the court of the latter appeals lie 
to the ducal ſupreme court, where the duke aſſiſt in per- 
ſon, together with the high council. This is held twice 
a year, and from it, in cauſes amounting to above ſix 
hundred florins, an appeal lies to the king of Poland, 
except in caſes of wiiful murder, burning of houſes, 
robbery, rapes, or open violence. Eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
are tried by the chancellor, aſſiſted by the ſuperintendant 
and provoſts. If any diſputes happen to riſe between 
the duke and nobility, they are decided only by the king 
in perſon. . 

The adminiſtration of juſtice in the towns belongs 
cither to the magiſtrate, or the prefect of the diſtrict in 
which the defendant reſides, according to the nature of 
the cauſe; arid the ſecond and laſt hearing is at the du 
cal court. Suits relating to debts are heard by officers 
called executoriales. 

Every two years a diet is held at Mittau, to which 
every pariſh ſends a repreſentative with full powers. 

Courland confiſts of three diviſions, Courland Proper, 
Semigallia, and the diſtrift of Pilten. The laſt has a 
particular form of government; but the two firſt are di- 
vided into prefectures, and theſe into pariſhes. There 
are here large and ſmall towns, ſeats, caſtles, farm- 
houſes, and ſingle houſes of accommodation; but no 
villages. The number of towns, caſtles, ſeats, &c. is 
about nine hundred. | x 

In Courland Proper the moſt conſiderable place is, 

Libau, which is a ducal city, and a port of good trade 
on the Baltic. It is ſituated in fifty-fix degrees fifty- 
four minutes north latitude, and in twenty one degrees 
twenty - ſix minutes eaſt longitude. It is of a middling 
ſize, and conſiſts entirely of wooden houſes, only one 
ſtory high; but there is a Lutheran church built in the 
modern taſte, with a flat roof and baluſtrade. The pa- 
piſts are allowed a church at Libau, and there is a pro- 
teſtant ſchool. As the harbour wants ſufficient depth of 
water for ſhips of burthen, they are unloaded in the 
road ; but ſince duke Erneſt John cauſed it to be cleared 
in 1737, and prevented a future accumulation of mud 
and ſand by a water-work, it is rendered very commo- 
dious for light veſſels. Above one hundred and fitty 
ſhips annually arrive in this port, in order to load with 
hemp, linſeed, &c. A court of admiralty is alſo held 
here; and near the town is a freſh water lake, called 
the lake of Libau. 

The ſecond principal diviſion is that of Semigallia or 
Semgallen, which includes the preſectures of Mittau and 
Seelburg, the molt conſiderable places in which are, 

Mittau, the capital of Courland, and the reſidence 
of the duke, which is ſituated in fitty-l'x degrees forty- 
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four minutes north latitude, and in twenty-three degrees 
fifty-one minutes eaſt longitude. This town ſtands on 
the river Aa, and is very extenſive ; but within its cir- 
cuit are many gardens and open places. The houſes 
have for the moſt part nothing very elegant to attract 
the eye, and both the walls and moats of the town are 
decayed. It is, however, pretty well inhabited. It has 
two Lutheran churches, a beautiful church belonging 
to the Calviniſts, and a popiſh church. The ſchool, 
though it is tke principal in the whole country, 1s far 
from being in a flouriſhing condition, This city is the 
ſeat of the regency and ſuperintendant of both duchies. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the city ſtands a palace, be- 
gun by the unfortunate duke Erneſt John ; but only the 
front of one wing is completed, and the reſt hardly 
carried up as high as the roof. Under one wing of this 
building is a handſome vault, in which are depoſited the 
remains of the deceaſed dukes, moſt of which lie in cof- 
fins of fine pewter curiouſly decorated ; and among the 

inces lies a peaſant in a pewter coffin, on account of his 
— fidelity, in voluntarily ſuffering himſelf to be ſhot 
inſtead of duke Ferdinand, by ſome noblemen who had 
conſpired againſt that prince's life. 

The next diviſion of Courland is that of Pilten, which 
lies in Courland properly fo called, and derives its name 
from the ancient caſtle or palace of Pilten, built by Wal- 
demar II. king of Denmark, about the year 1220, when 
he founded a biſhop's ſee in this country, for the more 
effeftual converſion of its Pagan inhabitants. 

This diſtrift afterwards ſucceſſively belonged to the 
Germans, then again to the king of Denmark, the 
duke of Courland, and to Poland ; and by virtue of the 
inſtrument of regency drawn up for this diſtrict in the 
year 1717, the government is lodged in ſeven Poliſh ſe- 
nators or counſellors, from whom an appeal lies to the 
king. The biſhop of Samogitia alſo tiles himſelf biſhop 
of Pilten. 

The moſt remarkable part of this diſtrict is the pro- 
montory of Domeſneſs, which projects northward into 
the gulf of Livonia. From this cape a ſand-bank runs 
four German miles farther into the ſea, half of which 
lies under water, and cannot be diſcerned. To the eaſt 
of this promontory is an unfathomable abyſs, which is 
never obſerved to be 2 For the ſafety of veſſels 
bound to Livonia, two ſquare beacons have been erected 
on the coaſt, near Domeſneſs church, oppoſite to the 
ſand bank, and facing each other. One of theſe is 
twelve fathoms high, and the other eight ; and a large 
fire is kept burning on them from the firſt of Auguſt to 
the firſt of January. When the mariners ſee theſe fires 
appear as one in a direct line, they may conclude that 
they are clear of the extremity of the ſand-bank, and 
conſequently out of danger; but if they ſee both beacons, 
they are in danger of running upon it. 

The diſtrict of Pilten contains ſeven pariſhes, but no 
towns worthy of notice. The inhabitants are chiefly of 
the Lutheran religion. 


s EC T. XIV. 
Of PoLisn PRUSSIA. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. Of the Religion and 
civil Privileges ꝙ the People ; the Form of the Govern- 
ment. he Diviſions of the Country, with an Account of 
the principal Tawns in each, particularly of Dantzic and 
Thorn. 


1 or Regal Pruſſia, which has been added to 
the general province of Great Poland, is a very dif- 
ferent country, inhabited by a different people, who 
have their peculiar laws and privileges; and therefore 
deſerves to be ſeparately conſidered, for the fake of tha: 
order and perſpicuity which ought ever to accompuny 
works of ſcience. 

This country is bounded on the north by part of Uo- 
merania and the Faltic Sta; on the caſt, by the king- 
dom f P: fl; on the ont, by Great Poland; and 
ci the welt by Cie Fuad and Pomerania. It is far 


deen compelled to give them up to the Papilts, 
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inferior in extent to the kingdom of Pruſſia, it being 
only about fixty miles in length, and fifty-one in its 
greateſt breadth ; but in ſome places the latter does not 
exceed eighteen miles. 

The face of this country is diverſified with moun- 
tains, woods, and lakes; but in the ſouth part there is 
little paſture ground, and conſequently few cattle. The 
fiſheries are of great advantage to this country, which 
alſo yields a vaſt quantity of honey and wax. The 
woods abound with wild boars, roe-bucks, and wild 
fowl, and a good deal of lime is alſo burat in fome 
parts of the country. 

The moſt remarkable heaths in Poliſh Pruffia are thoſe 
of Skal, Maſura, Nicholait, and the deſart of Johanneſ- 
berg, which is ſeven German miles in length, and four 
in breadth. 

It is inhabited partly by Poles, and partly by Germans. 
The Reformation was introduced here early in the ſix- 
teenth century, and in a few years the proteſſors of the 
Lutheran religion increaſed fo faſt, that their number ia 
the principal cities and towns far exceeded that of the 
Papiſts, and they had almoſt as great a ſuperiority in the 
ſmaller towns and villages. But ſucceeding times have 
introduced conſiderable alterations. The kings of Po- 
land have, indeed, allowed the inhabitants the free ex- 
erciſe of the Lutheran religion in the cities of Pruſſia ; 
but there are at preſent only a few towns in which the 
Lutherans have churches, and in other towns they have 
Beſides, 
the Proteſtants are continually oppreſled, and promiſes 
of preferment and other means are too ſucceſstully em- 
ployed, in order to ſeduce the Pruſſian nobility from the 
Lutheran church. 

Poliſh Pruſſia is a diſtin& political body or ſtate, that 
has nothing in common with Poland, except its having 
the ſame ſovereign, and being connected with that crown 
by a perpetual alliance. For when the inhabitants put 
themſelves under the protection of king Caſimir IV. in 
1466, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the duchy of 
Pruſſia ſhould have nothing to do with the republic of 
Poland ; but that the king alone ſhould perſonally order 
and determine all matters relating to the former ; and 
for that purpoſe ſhould come among them, and ſummon 
general diets. Hence this ſtate enjoys the ſame right as 
Poland and Lithuania, of voting at the election of a 
king, who after his coronation is obliged to ſwear, that 
he will maintain the Pruſſians in their rights and privi- 
leges; and when this is done, they pay homage to the 
new ſovereign. 

In matters of a public nature, the king can determine 
nothing without the concurrence of the ſtates, who are 
divided into ſpiritual and temporal members, the latter 
conſiſting of nobles and burghers. Of theſe the ſenate 
is at preſent compoſed. This council conſiſts, firſt, of the 
biſhops of Ermland and Culm. The former is the pre- 
ſident and chief among the nobility, and is not under 
any ſubordination to the archbiſhop of Gneſna ; but 
holds immediately of the pope. His dioceſe, in which 
he has the ſupreme authority both in civil and eccleſiaſ- 
tical cauſes, is of very large extent. Its revenues are 
divided into three parts, one of which belongs to the 
chapter; but the other two, which are computed at 
ſixty-four thouſand dollars, are aſſigned for the epiſco- 
pal table. The dioceſe of the biſhop of Culm is not near 
ſo extenſive, and conſequently the revenue is much infe- 
rior to that of the biſhop of Ermland. The biſhop of 
Culm is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna, and the 
king abſolutely diſpoſes of that biſhopric without calling 
a chapter, 

The other members of the council are three palati- 
nates, who are of equal dignity with thoſe of Poland ; 
three caſtellans, who are not inveſted with any parti- 
cular office or employment, but on a general ſummons 
of the nobility may be looked upon as the lieutenants 
of the palatinates; three vice-treaſurers, who have 
only a bare title; but as they are counſellors of ſtate, 
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the country, ought to be native Pruſſians; but they have 
ſeldom theſe qualifications. They are nominated by the 
king of Poland, and take a particular oath at their ad- 
miſſion. The biſhop of Ermland ſits as preſident in the 
Pruſſian diet ; but in his abſence, his place is ſupplied 
by the principal perſon among the nobility who are pre- 
ſent, Theſe members are ſtiled the two ſtates of the 
duchy of Pruſſia, and royal counſellors : they may like- 
wiſe be termed the ſuperior ſtates, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the inferior, compoſed of the lower nobility, and 
the deputies of the {mall towns. Formerly king Caſi- 
mir IV. engaged for himſelf and ſucceſſors, not to de- 
termine any affair of conſequence without the previous 
concurrence of the ſtates of Pruſſia, This was the ori- 
ginal of theſe Pruſſian diets, which had formerly no con- 
nection with thoſe of Poland. But in the year 1569, 
t of the ſenate, or council of Pruſſia, was united with 
the ſenate of Poland, and the ſtates of the former were 
compelled to appear at the general diet of the kingdom. 
From that time the political conſtitution of Pruſſia has 
been much changed; but it is not entirely interwoven 
with that of Poland, and till enjoys particular rights and 
pang 
At ſummoaing the general Pruſſian diet, which is alter- 
natcly heid at Maricuburgh and Graudenz, the king ſpe- 
cities the time of holding the leſſer diets, where the re- 
preſentatives of the former are choſen, and receive their 
inſtructions. Theſe provincial diets are held in every 
palatinate, and the happy concluſion ot them is a preſage 
of the proſperous iſſue of the general diet; for if only 
one of theſe aſſemblies riſes abruptly, the general diet is 
ſeldom expected to aſſemble. The number of repreſen- 
tatives for every palatinate is not fixed, but they have 
lately been more numerous thaa formerly. The inſtr ac- 
tions given them are in the Poliſh tongue, and during 
the ſeſſion of the diet their expences are defrayed. 

The Pruſſians, beſides their own general diet, aſſiſt at 
the general diet of Poland; but they agree to the taxes to 
be impoſed on them, only in their own general diet, and 
not in that of Poland. 

The Pruſſians had formerly their own coin, which is 
now reduced to the ſtandard of the Poliſh money. How- 
ever, the three principal cities of Pruſſia have ſtill the 
privilege of coining gold and filver p eces, impreſſed with 
the king's head on one fide, and their reſpective arms on 
the reverſe; which, after receiving the royal ſanction, 
paſs as the current money of Pruſſia, 

Beſides the counſellors of ſtate, already mentioned, 
there are ſeveral other public officers in Pruſſia, as the 
treaſurer, who is the principal, and the only one that 
has an annual appointment; the ſword-bearer, who has 
only the bare title; the ſtandard-bearer, who bears the 
ſtandard of the province, when all the nobility take the 
geld; and ſeven judges, with their aſſiſtants. 

With reſpect to the towns of Pruſſia, it is worthy of no- 
tice that they are dividcd into the three great cities, Dant- 
zic, Thorn, and Elbing, and twenty-ſeven royal towns, 
beſides thoſe that belong to the biſhops of Ermland and 
Culm. An aſſociation was formed among theſe ſmall 
towns under the government of the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order. By this union, which {till continues, they 
are to unite in behalf of their common privileges; to con- 
fult their intereſt as a community in their particular 
aſſemblies ; and to recommend their common concerns in 
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All theſe ſtate counſellors, according to the laws of |. 
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the general diet of Pruſſia to the repreſentatives of the 


great cities. Marienburgh, which is the moſt conſider- 
able among theſe towns, has the directory, and this, 


with Graudenz, Dirſhau, Stargard, and Konitz, are 


called the plenipotentiary towns ; for beſides their own 
affairs, they are charged with thoſe of all the other towns, 
which they lay before the directory, and the latter repre- 
ſent them to the deputies of the great cities. 

Theſe ſmall towns are at preſent far from being in a 
flouriſhing condition. From the ſentences of their ma- 
giſtrates an appeal lies to the ſtaroſtas, and from the lat- 
ter to the king. 

Poliſh Pruſſia conſiſts of four provinces ; we ſhall begin 
with that of Pomerellia, or Little Pomerania. 
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Pomerellia was anciently à part of the duchy of Pome- 
rania; but at laſt fell under the dominion of Poland. 
This palatinate contains five circles, and has four pro- 
vincial judges. The moſt remarkable places in this pro- 
vince are, 

Dantzic, called by the Poles Gdantzk, a celebrated 
commercial city and fortreſs, ſituated on the Viſtula, near 
five miles from the Baltic, in fifty-three degrees thirty- 
eight minutes north latitude, and in eighteen degrees 
thirty-five minutes eaſt longitude, The ſmall rivers called 
the Radaune and the Motlau run through the city ; the 
latter dividing into two channels, which rua between 
the Old and New Town, and afterwards unite again 
below the city, and with the Radaune, fall into the 
Viſtula. It is a large, beautiful, and populous city, 
built after the ancient manner of the Hanſe-towns. The 
houſes are generally five ſtories high, which make the 
ſtreets appear the narrower, eſpecially as the entrance 
into the houſes is by four or five ſtone ſteps, and a bal- 
cony, which make a projection of ten or twelve feet. 
Theſe houſes are kept clean after the manner of the 
Dutch, though with leſs nicety. Many of the ftreets 
are planted with cheſnut-trees about thirty feet high, 
which affords an agreeable ſhelter. 

This city has a beautiful harbour, and the inhabitants, 
who are remarkably civil and obliging to ſtrangers, carry 
on a conſiderable trade, cſpecially in corn. The ſhips 
belonging to this port are very numerous, and the privi- 
leges of this city are of great importance. As it is one 
of the three great citics, it ſends repreſentatives to the 
Pruſſian ſenate or council of ſtate, who have likewiſe a 
ſeat in the general diet of Poland, and vote at the elec- 
tion of a king. The Dantzickers have alſo the privilege 
of coining money, gathering amber, &c. 

In this city are twelve Lutheran churches, excluſive of 
thoſe in the bc uſe of correction and in the alms-houſes, 
two Calvaniſtical churches, and one Popiſh church, with 
a college of Jeſuits. The cathedral, which is a large 
Lutheran 'church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is the 
moſt magnificent, and the principal church in Dantzic. 
Mr. Han ay obſerves, that this is an ancient ſtructure 
that has not been much changed by the eſtabliſhment of 
the proteſtant religion in this city : for it was agreed by 
treaties to leave the crucifixes, images, and pictures, as 
in the times of popery. They ſhew a very curious piece 
of painting on wood, of the reſurrection, by Van Eyck. 
There is a Lutheran academy in the Grey Friars con- 
vent, in which are ſeven profeſſors and one teacher of 
the Poliſh language. In this convent is alſo the city library. 
The other public buildings are the exchange, the coun- 
cil houſes in the Old and New Town, the public weigh- 
houſe, the arſenal, which contains a good collection 
of arms, but many uf them are old and uſeleſs; they 
have a hundred and fifty large braſs cannon, ſome of 
which are ſaid to weigh fifteen thouſand pounds. They 
have alſo a fine mill erected on the river Radaune, 
which has eighteen wheels, is the largeſt in all the city, 
and is faid to have brought in a ducar every hour to the 
proprietors. 

This city was anciently the principal of the Hanſe- 
towns, it being one of the firſt that entered into the 
Hanſeatic aſſociation, The German is a!moſt the only 
language ſpoken here, the Poliſh being little uſed by the 
inhabitaats. 

This city has its own garriſon, and the fortifications 
make a good appearance, eſpecially towards the ſouth 
and weſt ; thoſe parts of the town being ſurrounded with 
eminences, ſome of which riſe higher than the towers of 
the city. 

According to the bills of mortality, eighteen hundred 
and forty-ſix perſons died in this city in 1952. In the 
ſame year twelve hundred and eighty-eight Poliſh veſſels, 
ſmall and great, from the Viſtula, and a thouſand and 
fourteen ſhips from the ſea arrived in this port; and 
fifty · eight thouſand and fixty buthels of corn were 
brought into this city for exportation. Indeed the moſt 
conſiderable branch of the trade of Dantzic is that of corn, 
which is brought by the Polanders, in large barks of 
about fifty tons hurthen, down the Viſtula. In plentiful 
years 
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years theſe barks annually amount to about ſixteen 
hundred. As theſe cargoes are often expoſed to the wea- 
ther, it is cultomary to ſpread their ſails on the banks of 
the river, and to dry their corn upon them. They alſo 
export bees-wax to the annual amount of near a thouſand 
ſchippounds ; beſides narrow linens, ſacking, pot-alh, 
pearl · ah, pipe-ſtaves, and oak-plank. 

It appears from ancient records, that Dantzic was a 
large commerical city ſo early as the year 997. The 
New Town was founded by the Teutonic knights in the | 
year 1311, and was firſt encompaſſed with a wall and 
moat in 1343. Dantzic ſhook off the yoke of thole 
knights in 1454, and the inhabitants, upon certain con- 
ditions, ſubmitted to Caſimir, king of Poland, who, a- 
mong other privileges, granted them the right of coining 
their own money. Afterwards they refuſed to do homage 
to Stephen, king of Poland, without the previous con- 
fir mation of their rights and privileges; upon which the 
city was put under the ban, and belieged by that prince; 
but the affair was accommodated, and, on their pub- 
lickly acknowledging their error, and paying a large fine, 
the king received them into favour, confirmed their pri- 
vileges, and granted them the free exerciſe of the Lu- 
theran religion. In 1734, Staniſlaus, king of Poland, 
took refuge here, which occaſioned a hot ſiege and bom- 
bardment from the Ruſſians and Saxons ; but Staniſlaus 
making his eſcape, Dantzic ſubmitted to Auguſtus III. 
as its rightful ſovereign. ; 

This city, as well as that of Thorn, were exempted 
by the king of Pruſſia from thoſe claims which he made 
ou the neighbouring countries; notwithſtanding which 
his Pruſſian majeſty ſeized on the territories belonging to 
Dantzic, under pretence of their having been formerly 
part of Poliſh Pruſſia, He then proceeded to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the port duties belonging to that city, and 
erected a cuſtom-houſe in the harbour, where he laid in- 
ſupportable arbitrary duties upon goods exported or im- 
ported. Although the Engliſh merchants had in right of 
treaties ſeveral immunities at Dantzic, theſe could not 
protect them from the rapacity and extortion of this 
monarch, who laid ſuch heavy taxes on the principal ar- 
ticles of commerce, as amounted nearly to a prohibition 
of them ; and likewiſe eſtabliſhed companies to whom he 
granted an excluſive right of trading in certain articles. 
To complete the ſyſtem of oppreſſion, cuſtom-houſes 
were erected at their very gates, ſo that no perſon could 
go in or out of the town, not excepting the ladies, with- 
out being ſearched in the ſtrifteſt manner. 

There is not perhaps in hiſtory a more ſtriking inſtance 
of the futility, if not of the abſurdity of treaties, fo far 
as they are conſidered as guarantees or acts of ſecurity, 
than the fate of Dantzic. Few cities ever exiſted, and it 
is probable that none do at preſeut, that have been com- 
prehended in. ſo many general and particular treaties, 
whoſe rights and liberties have been ſo frequently ſecured, 
aud guarantied by ſo many great powers, and by ſuch a 
long and regular ſucceſſion of public acts, as that of 
Dantzic has been. Nor have the commercial powers of 
Europe ſo often armed in the defence or ſupport of any 
other. 

The city is in the dioceſe of Cujavia, and the inhabi- 
tants pay the popiſh biſhop all the regard conſiſtent with 
the difference of their religion, and the privilege and 
immunities of the city. Without the walls of Dantzic 
lie the following places within its juriſdiction : 

The Dantziger, Werder, or Iſland, which is ſurrounded 
by the Viſtula, the Motlau, and the moraſſes cauſed 
by theſe rivers, and” contains about fourteen hundred 
hides of land, and about thirty-three villages. 

The Friſche Nehrung is a long narrow (lip of land, ex- 
tending between the fea and the harbour, It contains 
live vil ages that have churches; but the moſt remark- 
able pl ce on this iſland is a fort called Munde, which 
is very itrong, and has a church and a commodious har- 
bour. | 

About a German mile from Dantzic is Oliva, a cele- 
brated convent, that has been frequently conſumed by 
fire. It is at preſent inhabited by about fifty Ciſtercian 
monks, Near the eatrance of the church is a marble 
table in the wall, in commemoration of the treaty of 
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Oliva concluded in this monaſtery between the Poles 
and Swedes in 1660. The diſpenſary belonging to the 
convent is elegant and well contrived. This monaſtery 
has the privilege of gathering amber on the ſea coalt, 
Round this ſtructure a pretty village has been gradually 
built. There are ſeveral other {mall towns in the diſtrict 
belonging to Dantzic. 

The next province of Poliſh Pruſſia is that of Culmer. 
land, or the palatinate of Culm. This province has a 
palatine, who is the firſt of thoſe belonging to Pruſſia, 
2 caſtellan, a vice-treaſurer, a ſword-bearer, a judge, 
and eight ſtarolties. The principal places in this pala- 
tinate are, 

Culm, or Chelmno, the capital of the province, which 
ſtands on an eminence on the banks of the Viſtula, in 
fifry-three degrees twenty minutes north lati:ude, and 
in nineteen degrees twenty minutes eaſt long itunde. This 
city was founded in 1239, and bequeathed by une ct the 
dukes of Malovia to the knights of the Teutonic order. 
The inhabitants afterwards withdrew themfclvcs from 
their obedience, and ſubmitted to Poland. While the 
Teutonic knights had the ſovercignt) of Culm, the high 
tribunal of Pruſſia was held in this city, and the Cul- 
mean law became in ſuch repu ation, that there were 
few places in Pruſſia or Maſovia, where it was not re- 
ccived. The biſhopric of Culm is the moſt ancient ſee 
in Poliſh Pruſiia, and the college or chapter conſiſts of 
only four canons, who are chuſen by the biſhop, and 
the reſt of the chapter. Culm is a large city, though 
but thinly inhabited, and was tor: erly one ot the Hanſe 
towns. It is at preſent ſvby-} ro the biſh p. 

Thorn, the chief of the three great cities of Poliſh 
Pruſſia, ſtands on ihe Vittnia, ſeventy-two miles ſouth 
of Dantzic, in fifty-two degrees forty-ſix minutes north 
latitude, and in ninetcen degrees fifteen minutes eaſt 
longitude. This city was founded by Herman Balck, 
firſt grand maſter of the Tevtonic order, who in 1231, 
built the caſtle of Thorn, and in the following year laid 
the foundation of the town ; but in 1235, the building 
of it was diſcontinucd on account of its inconvenient 
ſituation, and the city was built about four miles and a 
half up the river, where it now ſtands, It is ſup- 
poſed to have been called Thorn, becauſe the knights, 
by building it, open to themſelves a thor, or door, into 
Ruſſia, Thus the ſeal of the city preſents a gate thrown 
open. Thorn ſoon after its being built became diſtin- 
guiſhed above the other towns of Pruſſia by its enjoying 
ſeveral valuable privileges; but when the Teutonic 
knights made a very ill uſe of their power throughout all 
Pruſſia, Thorn was the firit city that formed the noble 
ſcheme of ſhaking off their oppreſſive yoke. The inha- 
bitants having concerted an agreement with theother towns 
ia the year 1454, made themtelves maſters of the caſtle, 
and demoliſhed it; and having expelled the Teutonic 
knights by force of arms, the contederatcs put themſelves 
under the protection of Caſimir the Grent, k. Hof Po- 
land; but their lights, privileges, and immunitics were 
to remain entire, They were to honour his Poliſh ma- 
jeſty as their ſovereign; but without any farther con- 
nection with Poland than a cloſe harmony and alliance, 
by which they engaged to have the ſame allies and ene- 
mies to aſſiſt each other on all occaſions, and reciprocal- 
ly to promote the welfare and proſperity of both parties. 

The privileges granted to theſe three cities in com- 
mon were as follow : they were declared free, and were 
to be governed by their own magiſtrates, conſiſting of 
the council, the chiet perſons of which are the burgrave 
and preſident, the judges, and the repreſentatives of the 
burghers. The mcmbers of the council were to be tiled 
noble ; they were allowed to hold a ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature, and in criminal caies to puniſh capitally even 
thoſe who were not inhabitants of the city, it they were 
taken in the fact; to have their own garriſon ; to coin 
money, and to have their law-ſuits decided only in 
Pruſſia. They were to pay no other cuſtoms in Poland 
but thoſe uſually demanded at the firſt barrier on the 
frontiers. Laſtly, they were to be meribers of the ſtate- 
council of Poliſh Pruſſia, and to have a ſeat and vote 
in the Poliſh diet, and at the election of a king. The 
third jubilee of this event was coinmemorated with great 

rejoicings 
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-oicings in the ſchools of all the three great cities in 
— 1754. when Thorn and Dantzic cauſed me- 
dals to be ſtruck on the occaſion. 5 

In this city the records of Poliſh Pruſſia are kept; it 
has ten gates, and is divided into the Old and New Town, 
each of which had formerly its reſpective council, ma- 
giſtracy, and police; but in 1454 they were incorporated 
into one city. They are, however, ſeparated by a wall 
and moat within the town, but on the outſide are defend- 
ed in common by a double wall and moats. This is 
eſteemed the handſomeſt city in Poliſh Pruſſia, its ſtreets 
being broad and regular, and for the moſt part planted 
with rows of trees : the r — 3 

ir ant appearance n1nets. e W 
33 the Viſtula in this city may be juſtly eſteem- 
ed the longeſt, the moſt extraordinary, and expenſive 
bridge in Europe, the city being obliged to expend great 
fums in 1 in repair. It properly conſiſts of two 
bridges, the iſland of Bazar dividing it in the middle. 
That part of it next to Thorn 1s called the German 
bridge, and the channel over which it lies is eſteemed 
the German Viſtula ; but tbe other part is diſtioguiſhed 
by the name of the Poliſh bridge, it lying over the chan- 
nel called the Poliſh Viſtula. As the river grows con- 
tinually wider, the bridge muſt neceſſarily be lengthen- 
ed; ſo that at preſent it takes up half an hour to walk 
over it from one bank of the river to the other. It is 
alſo the moſt ſingular on account of the quick-ſand into 
which the piles are driven, which occaſions the whole 
bridge to ſhake and totter whenever any carriage or horſes 
are upon it, or even when it is paſſed by a conſiderable 
number of foot-paſſengers : a ſtranger who is unac- 
quainted with its conſtruction, apprehends himſelf in 
great danger in paſſing over it. The ice on the Viſtula, 
which is frequently two or three feer thick, and the ra- 
pidity of the current, carry away every year at leaſt one- 
third of it. Hence ſome idea may be formed of the vaſt 
expence the city of Thorn is at in repairing theſe annual 
damages; for the Poles, notwithſtanding the heavy 
loads they bring over it. pay no part of the expence. 

The inhabitants of Thora embraced the reformation 
very early. It has its own garriſon, which generally 
conſiſts of only one company. 

The city found as little ſecurity from the king of Pruſ- 
fia's declaration in 1772, as that of Dantzic. See Set. 
XV. Its territories and revenues were ſeized upon, and 
cuſtom and exciſe-offices erected at their gates, and heavy 
exactions demanded even upon the neceſſaries of life. 
Thus blockaded and plundered they were declared free ; 
but at the ſame time were ſummoned to do homage to 
the king of Pruſſia for all the lands they polleſſed with- 
out the walls. In theſe circumſtances, with force and 
famine to encounter, the magiſtrates and citizens behaved 
with wonderful refolution and firmneſs. They re- 
turned for anſwer, that they had already paid ho- 
mage and ſworn allegiance to one ſovereign, and that 
they could neither renounce their allegiance nor break 
their oaths upon any account or conſideration whatſoever. 
They have ſtill perſevered in this laudable reſolution. 

Graudenz, formerly called Grodec, and in the Poliſh 
language Graudziandz, is a handſome town pleaſantly 
ſituat ed on an iſland formed by the river Offa, which 
here flows through the two channels into the Viſtula. 
—— Pruſſian diet is held here and at Marienburg alter- 
nately. 

The next province of Poliſh Pruſſia we ſhall deſcribe 
is the prefecture of Marienburg, which has a palatine, a 
vice · treaſurer, and a provincial judge. This palatinate 
contains three werders. A werder is a fen, or morals, 
ſurrounded with water, and improved for tillage and 
habitation. They produce plenty of graſs and corn, but 
have ſeldom either woods or hills. That called the wood 
of Elbing is the moſt conſiderable in this diſtrict. In 
many parts the only fuel is turf, ſtraw, and ſtubble ; and 
even where there are woods, they afford little game, ex- 
cept hares, woodcocks, and other wild-fowl, but harbour 
very fierce wolves, The freſh water in theſe werders is 
very good; the air is tolerably healthful ; a great number 
ct cattle are bred here, and the horſes are much eſteemed. 
The inhabitants of the werders have from time imme- 
morial been froe peaſants, and are ſtiled the royal 
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vaſſals and werderers. Thoſe however who are ſubject to 
the juriſdiction of the cities, are under greater reſtrictions 
than the royal |" who live in the Marienburg 
werders. They ſpeak the German and Poliſh languages, 
and are for the moſt part Lutherans or Papiſts ; but there 
are alſo ſome Calviniſts, and a conſiderable number of 
Mennonites, a fort of Baptiſts. 

The principal places in the prefecture of Marienburg 
are Marienburg and Elbing. Marienburg is a well- built 
town, that ſtands on an eminence near the river Nogat, 
in a pleaſant and fertile country, in fifty-four degrees 
twelve minutes north Jatitude, and in nineteen degrees 
twelve minutes caſt longitude. | 

Elbing, a handſome large city, fortified after the an- 
cient manner, ſtands on a river of the fame name, iii 
fifty-four degrees twenty · one minutes north latitude, and 
nineteen degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude. It was 
builr in 1239, and is a place of conſiderable trade, Be- 
tween the Old Town and the ſuburbs, where the ſtore- 
houſes of the merchants are erected, runs the river El- 
bing; and the Old Town is divided from the New by 
a wall and moat. The houſes are high, narrow in front, 
and built in the old taſte, much like thoſe at Daatzic. 
The ſtreets are alſo very narrow, occaſioned by the bal- 
conies which project into them; and before theſe are 
receptacles for all the-duſt and filth thrown out of the 
houſes. Here are ten churches, in which divine ſervice 
is performed. That of St. Nicholas, which is the largeſt 
and handſomeſt church in Pruſſia, was given up to the 
papiſts in 1616. This is one of the Hanſe-towns, and as 
it is inhabited by a colony from Lubec, it is governed by 
the laws of that city ; the-burghers, however, have their 
particular rights and privileges. The caſtle, which was 
built in 1237, was demoliſhed by the burghers in 1454. 
The fortifications towards the werder are very light, but 
on the oppoſite ſide they are in a much better condition; 
yet it is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Poliſh 
Pruſſia. Some companies of the crown-army of Poland 
are cantoned ia this town, but the burghers keep guard 
at the gates, and the ſuburbs have a Pruſſian garriſon. 

This city in eccleſiaſtical matters is under the juriſ- 
diction of the biſhop of Ermeland, as far as is conſiitent 
with the difference of religion, and without prejudice to 
the rights and privileges of the city; but in civil affairs 
it is only ſubject to the king. In 1703, Elbing fell into 
the poſſeſſion of the Swedes, who laid it under contri- 
bution ; but the Ruſſians took it from them by ſtorm. 
It was formerly mortgaged to the elector of Branden- 
burgh, as a ſecurity for the payment of four hundred 
thouſand rixdollars ; but as the elector did not receive 
the ſum ſtipulated, the king of Pruſſia took poſſeſſion of 
the diſtrift belonging to the city, in virtue of the above 
agreement. 5 

The laſt province of Poliſh Pruſſia which remains to 
be mentioned is that of Ermeland, which is entirely 
ſurrounded by the kingdom of Pruſſia, This province 
belongs to no palatinate, but is entirely ſubject to the 
biſhop and chapter; ſo that neither the nobility nor the 
other inhabitants of Ermeland can appeal to any other 
judicature, Two-thirds of this province belong to the 
biſhop, and the remaining third part to the chapter. 
Their ſubjects have recourſe to the ſame courts of judi- 
cature as the reſt of the Pruſſians; but they have ſome 
particular laws to themſelves. They have alſo a pro- 
vincial diet, to which the nobility, the burghers, and 
country judges, together with the freemen, are ſum- 
moned. Though the Ermelanders do not aſſiſt at the 
Pruſſian diets, the biſhop is always preſent, and propoſes 
whatever is debated concerning his dioceſe, particularly 
in relation to the taxes, according as they have been 
agreed upon in a provincial meeting held for that pur- 
poſe, where the Ermelanders ſeldom diſſent from their 
biſhop and Pruſſian ſtates. 

The moſt conſiderable places in Ermeland are, 

Braunſberg, a pretty large trading town, ſituated on 
the Paſſarge, at a ſmall diſtance from its mouth, in fifty- 
four degrees fifteen minutes north latitude, and in 
twenty degrees five minutes eaſt longitude, It was 
built in 1255, and received its name from Pruno, 


biſhop of Prague. It is divided into the Old and New 


Town, and is very populous. 


The celebrated college 
T of 
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of the Jeſuits in this town was formerly a Franciſcan 


convent. Here is alſo a convent for nuns. The cathe- 
dral has ſixteen prebends. It is now under the juriſ- 
diction of the biſhop. : : 

Heilſberg, a beautiful town on the Alle, in which 
ſtands an elegant ſeat belonging to the biſhop of Er- 
meland. There is a college of Jeſuits in the town. 
It is faid to have been built in 1244, and was de- 
ſtroyed by fire in 1551. Charles XII. king of Sweden, 
had his head-quarters here in 1703. 

Keſſel, an elegant little town with a caſtle, has a col- 
lege of Jeſuits, to which the church of the Holy Lin- 
den-tree in Brandenburg Pruſſia belongs. This town 
is well ſupplied with proviſioas, and carries on a good 
trade. 


SECT. XV. 


Tux His rok or POLAND, 


Of the civil Diſſenſions among the Poles ; and the late 
Claims made by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, the Empreſs of 
Hungary, and the King of Pruſſia to Territories held 
by the Republic. 


HE records of Poland are obſcure and unſatisfac- 

tory till towards the cloſe of the 14th century. 
Jagellon, grand duke of Lithuania, who became king of 
Poland by marrying the daughter and heireſs of Lewis 
then king, annexed his hereditary dominions to thoſe 
ot Poland, which rendered his name fo dear to the 
Poles, that they decreed the crown to be hereditary in 
his family; his deſcendants poſſeſſed it for a century and 
an half, when the male-line being extinct in 1572 in the 
perſon of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, two competitors aroſe, 
Henry duke of Anjou, brother to Charlcs IX. king of 
France; and Maximilian of Auſtria, The French in- 
tereſt prevailed and Henry became king of Poland ; but 
bis brother dying four months after his acceſſion to the 
throne, he quitted it to take. poſſeſſion of France, which 
kingdom he governed by the name of Henry III. Maxi- 
milian then renewed his attempts; but Stephen Batori 
prince of Tranſilvannia ſecured to himſelf the election 
by marrying Anne, the ſiſter of Sigilmund Auguſtus, of 
the royal houſe of Jagellon. This prince died 1586. 
The Poles then choſe Sigiſmund, fon of John king of 


Sweden, for their king, who ſoon after was deprived of | 


his Swediſh dominions, which he attempted to recover 
without effect: his long reign was ſpent in wars with the 
Swedes, Ruſſians, and Turks, which all terminated to 
the diſadvantage of the Poles. This prince died in 
1632, and Uladiflaus his ſon ſucceeded him. During the 
remainder of the 17th century the Poles were engaged in 
deſtructive wars, at one time with the Coflacs in the 
Ukraine, then with the Ruſhans in Lithuania, which 
was followed by a rupture with Charles X. of Sweden, 
who ravaged Great and Little Poland. The Turks too 
invaded the province of Yodolia, and became maſters of 
the ſtrong {ortre!s of Kaminieck : their ſucceſſes com pelled 
the Poles to pay an annual tribute to the Sultan. The 
intrepidiry ot John Sobieſki who commanded the Polith 
troops, recovered the declining credit of his country. 
As a reward for his ſervices he was choſen king in 1676, 
{oon after which he compelled the Furks to remit the 
tribute exacted from Foland. This great man died in 
1696, not before he had experienced the mot ungrate- 
ful returns from the ſenate, as well as from the emperor 
Leopold, whom he had laid under the greateſt obliga- 
tions by driving the Turks out of Hungary, and oblig- 
ing them to raiſe the ſiege ot Vienna, Upon the death of 
Sobieſki great diſtractions aroſe in Poland on the choice 
of a new king. Such was the prevalent venality of the 
times, that the crown was in a manner put up to ſale. 
The prince of Conti of the blood royal of France bud 
faireſt for obtaining it, but Auguſtus, elector of Saxony 
bore away the prize, and ſupported by an army of 
Saxons, was crowned at Cracow in 1699, Auguſtus 
{upported himſelf on the throne by the help of a Saxon 
army, and cloſed a long and unquiet reign by death in 
1733. His fon, Auguſtus II. was deſtined to the ſuc- 
ceſion by the combined force of Saxony and Ruſſia; 
whilſt France procured the election of Staniſlaus to the 
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the throne; which was ſoon after ſet aſide in favour of 
Auguſtus. This prince was driven from his Saxon do- 
minions by the king of Pruſſia ; he died at Dreſden in 
1763, upon Which count Staniſlaus Poniatowſki wag 
cho with uncommon unanimity king of Poland. The 
perſonal merit of this nobleman, and the diſguſt which 
the Poles had conceived againſt their Saxon alliance in- 
duced them to accede to this choice, altho* his birth and 
fortune gave him no claim to ſuch a dignity. We have 
already deſcribed the Poliſh diſſidents in Sect. IV. A 
diet which met in 1767 ſeemed to treat their complaints 
with greater moderation, which gave flattering expec- 
tations af thoſe unhappy diſſenſions being at length ap- 
peaſed. The ſecret cauſes which obſtructed theſe ef- 
fects cannot be certainly traced, but ſome ſpeculating po- 


'| liticians do not ſcruple to charge the king of Pruſſia with 


having privately promoted the violent meaſures after- 
wards taken by the diſſidents, as well as with encourag- 
ing the rancorous ſeverity with which the governing 
powers proceeded againſt them. The intervention of 
the Ruſſians in the affairs of Poland gave great diſguſt to 
all parties in the kingdom; for from the authority which 
a powerful army conferred, the Ruſſian ambaſſador be- 
came in reality king of Poland, and every commander of 
a party, whether Ruſſian or Confederate, was an abſo- 
lute and arbitrary deſpot, ſo far as the force in his hands 
was capable of extending his power. Thais unfortunate 
country became the theatre of the moſt cruel and com- 
plicated of all wars ; partly civil, partly religious, and 
partly foreign, The miſerable Poles in this extremity 
threw themſelves upon the Turks for protection. The 
whole nation ran into confederacies formed in diſtinct 
provinces, which at length became only diſtinguiſhed by 
the general confederacy of the ſtates, and that of the 
diſſidents : aud ſoon after a thorough union and coali- 
tion took place between thoſe rwo ; againſt the Ruſſians, 
and the adherents to the governing powers. The moſt 
active of theſe contederacies was that formed at Bar ia, 
Podolia. 

Poland continued to groan under the calamities of a 
war carried on in her beit provinces, and ſupported by 
devaſtations on her natives: at once enduring foreign 
cruelty and oppreſiion, and convulſed in every part by. 
the domeſtic rage of her citizens: to theſe complicated 
evils however were added in 1770, that moſt dreadful 
ſcourge the peſtilence, which ſpread from the frontiers of 
Turky to the adjoining provinces of Poldonia, Volhinia, 
and the Ukraine; in theſe provinces it is faid to have 
{wept off 250,000 of the people. The firmneſs which 
the confederates ſtill continued to maintain notwithſtand- 
ing the frequent loſſes, defeats, and ſlaughters which 
they ſuſtained, ſhews how much they execrated the 
Ruſſian control. In 1771 their exhauſted ſtrength ſeems 
to have been recruited by ſome ſecret ſupplies ; which it 
is probable that the views of France might lead her to 
advance, and this ſeems more probable from the number 
of French officers who engaged as volunteers in the ſer- 
vice; by which means diſcipline was introduced, and 
the ſtruggle became leſs unequal. To cruſh this re- 
newed ſtrength an army of Auſtrians, and another of 
Pruſſians entered the country from different frontiers : 
Cracow was ſurrendered to the former of theſe powers, 
they likewiſe ſeized the royal ſalt mines of Wiebickza, 
Bochinia, and ſome other places, from whence the king's 
private revenue was principally drawn; the Pruſſians at 
the ſame time cut off the remainder of it which aroſe 
from the duties in Royal Pruſſia. 

The king of Pruſſia was the firſt who threw off the 
maſk, by diſtinguiſhing the country which he had pot- 
ſeſſed himſelf of by the name of, New Pruſſia. Mani- 
feſtos were likewiſe delivered at Warſaw by the Rul- 
ſian, Pruſſian, and Auſtrian miniſters in September 1772, 
wherein they declare their intentions, and ſoon after 
ſpecify the countries which they kad agreed reſpectively 
to appropriate. In the ſpecifications delivered by the 
court of Vienna, the empreſs queen takes the countries 
contained within the following limits as a portion equi- 
valent to her pretended rights in Poland. All that lies 
on the right ſide of the Viitula, from the duchy of Sileſia 
above Sandomir to the mouth of the river San : and from 
thence along Tarnopol to Zamoiſe and Rubieſzow up to 


the river Bog; and croſſing the Bog, and going along 
the 
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the proper frontiers of Red Ruſſia to where the frontiers 
of Volhinia and Podolia meet at Zabraz, from thence in a 
ſtraight line to the river Neiſter, taking in that ſmall part 
of Podolia which is cut by the little river Pudhorze to its 
influx into the Neiſter : and ſo on to the bounds which 
ſeparate Pocutia from Moldavia. Soon after the empreſs 
queen extended her claims to the remainder of the pa- 
latinate of Crocovia, and of the whole of that of San- 
domir, on the left ſide of the Viſtula; and on the ſide 
of Podolia to within a few miles of Kaminieck. By this 
tranſaction the houſe of Auſtria becomes poſſeſſed of two- 
thirds of the upper Poland, the provinces of Red Ruſ- 
ſia anck Pocutia, together with a part of Podolia, if 
not of Volhinia, containing in a direct line, from the 
borders of Sileſia, welt, to the diſtrict of Kaminieck, eaſt, 
an extent of country of conſiderably more..than 300 
Engliſh miles, and in its greateſt breadth, from the 
Crapach mountains, which divide Pocutia from Mol- 
davia on the ſouth, to the borders of Lithuania. in the 
north, of not leſs than two hundred, forming a vaſt ex- 
tent of frontier, along the borders of Sileſia, Hungary, 
Tranſylvania, and Moldavia. 

The empreſs of Ruſſia, by way of indemnification and 
exchange for divers ancient rights, and juſt and indi/- 
putable pretenſions, ſeizes on the following provinces and 
people, whom ſhe incorporates for ever with her empire, 
viz, all Poliſh Livonia ; that part of the palatinate of 
Poloczk ſituate on the right of the Dwina, or Duna; 
all the palatioate of Witepſk, on both ſides of that river; 
all the palatinate of Mſciſla ; the upper part ot the pa- 
latinate of Minſk, along an imaginary line to the ſource 
of the Druetz; and alſo the lower part of the ſame 
province, which extends on the other ſide of the Druetz 
and the Nieper. Though theſe limits take in a vaſt ex- 
tent of country, comprehending, beſides Poliſh Livonia, 
about one half of the great duchy of Lithuania, it is 
faid, that the uſurpation of this ſide has been ſince much 
increaſed, and now includes the country between the 

Berezina and the Nieper. 

The king of Pruſſia's ſpecifications were iſſued under 
the title of Letters Patent, in which he claims the du- 
chy of Pomerellia in Pomerania as the deſcendant from 
the houſe of Stettin, to whom theſe diſtricts of right 
belonged. 

V this end he therefore ſeizes all that part of Great 
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on the other ſide of the Viſtula, which the kings of Po- 
land have hitherto poſſeſſed under the name of Poliſti 
Pruſha ; excepting only Dantzic and Thorn. About a 
month after theſe manifeltos a counter-declaration was 
delivered from the king and his reduced ſenate at War- 
ſaw. After expatiating pathetically upon the five 
years of ſcourge and deſolation which have ruined the 
country, whoſe miſeries aroſe in proportion to the in- 
terpoſition of foreign courts, the number of their troops, 
and the length of time which they were in it, every ar- 
gument is made uſe of in oppoſition to the preſent mea- 
lures, which reaſon and jullice can urge, againſt force 
and injuſtice, The rights of the republic are reſted upon 
long and uninterrupted poſſeſſion, avowed and maintain- 
ed by the moſt folemn treaties, and guarantied by the 
greateſt powers in Europe ; all which are particularly 
pointed out. The queſtion is then put, what titles the 
three powers can oppoſe, to tights ſo long eſtabliſhed, 
and fixed upon ſuch authentic and ſolid toundations ? 
If there are titles dug out of the obſcurity of ancient 
times, thoſe times of ſudden and momentary revolutions, 
which erected and deſtroyed, ceded and reſtored ſtates 
in a few months or years ; ſuch titles, if admitted, would 
re-unite to Poland many provinces which formerly be- 
longed to her, but which have been for many years oc- 
cupied by the very powers who make theſe pretenſions. 
And that as it is undeniable, that all tranſactions what- 
ever are annihilated by ſubſequent ſtipulations, and as 
all the latter ſtipulations between Poland and her neigh- 
bours oppoſe directly the partition they now would 
make, it follows, that the titles on which that partition 
is founded, cannot be admitted, without undermining 
the rights of every ſtate, and ſhaking every throne from 
its foundation. But theſe repreſentations had no effect 
on the parties to which they were addreſſed, for they 
proceeded to call upon the inhabitants of their newly 
acquired territories to take oaths of allegiance to them on 
a day [pecified, threatening them with pains and penalties 
in caſe of refuſal or neglect thereof. It is ſaid that the 
partitioning powers have a deſign of forming part of Po- 
land into an hereditary kingdom, with which the pre- 
ſcat king is to be inveſted, Such is the preſent unnatural 
alliances between three powerful northera ſtates. The 
balance of power has ſometimes armed Eviope when it 
was really in no danger ; but now that the northern 


| 


Poland fituated on this ſide of the Nottee; and alſo, 
all the territories of Pruſſia aud Pomerania on this, and 


powers ſeem leagued againſt the ſouthern, no one ap- 
pears alarmed. | 
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IV. 


Of the Kingdom of PRUSSIA. 


S E So = * I. 
The Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, 
and Bays of the Kingdom of Pruſſia in general ; with a 
particular Account of the Properties of Amber. 


VHIS kingdom, which has been generally called 
Ducal Pruſſia, and belongs to the houſe of Bran- 
denburg, is divided from the other deminions of its ſove- 
reign by Poliſh Pruſſia, and is bounded on che north by 
Samogitia, on the eaſt by Lithuania, on the ſouth by 
Poland Proper and Maſovia, and on the weſt by Poliſh | 
Pruſſia and the Baltic. Its greateſt length from its nor- 
thern extremity to Soldau is about a hundred and ninety 
miles, and its breadth from the borders of the great 
duchy of Lithuania, near Shirwind, to the weltern 
coaſt of Samland, is a hundred and fourteen miles ; but 
in other places it is much narrower. 

Wich reſpect to the climate and temperature of the 
ar, the two laſt months of the ſpring and the two firſt 
ſummer months are temperate, warm, and pleaſant, and 

—_ the weather generally favourable for bringing the fruits 
of the earth to maturity; but before and after theſe 
months the air is cold and piercing: autumn is often 
wer, and the winter ſevere, The air is, however, well 


| 


purified by high winds. As to the diſtempers which moſt 
prevail in Pruſſia, the inhabitants are more ſubject to 
the gout and ſtone than to the ſcurvy. 

The ſoil produces great pienty of corn, fruit, excel- 
lent herbs, and paſturage. Pruſſia likewife abounds with 
flocks and herds, and exceeding fine horſes ; its chief 
commolities are buck-wheat, wool, flax, hemp, wax, 
honey, hops, pitcoal, and pitch. 

Pruſſia alſo affords plenty of game, as elks, ſtags, roe- 
bucks, white and common hares, and wild boars ; and 
is infeſted with beaſts of prey, as lynxes, bears, wolves, 
and foxes; but as for the buffaloes that formerly fre- 
quented this country, they have been extirpated by the 
poachers, and wild horſes and aſſes ſeem to have de- 
ſerted Pruſſia. 

The woods, particularly thoſe of oak, are ſaid to be 
greatly diminiſhed, eſpecially in Leſſer Lithuania. 

Pruſſian manna is tound in the meadows on the top 
of a kind of graſs, and gathered in the morning, while 
the dew lies upon it. Natangen yields the beſt fort, and 
in the greateſt plenty. 

The beautiful red colour called Sr. John's blood, is 
made of the eggs of a {mall worm, or inſet, very com- 
mon in this country, = 


7⁵ A SYSTEM OF 
Vaſt quantities of amber are found on the coaſts of the 


GEOGRAPHY. Pavia. 
many into the kingdom of Pruſſta, ſeventeen thouſand of 


Baltic, in Pruſſia, particularly on the Samland ſhore. 
It owes its origin to a ſulphureous matter, is pellucid, 


and generally yellow; but the white ſort is eſteemed the 


beſt. If amber be well rubbed, it attracts light ſubſtan- 
ces ; it is alſo inflammable, and when burnt, its odori- 
ferous effluvia ſurpaſs thofe of frankincenfe or maſtic. It 
likewiſe yields an acid ſpirit. That it was once in a 
fluid ſtate evidently appears from the leaves, minerals, 
flies, ſpiders, ants, gnats, worms, frogs, fiſhes, drops 
of water, pieces of wood, and grains of fand, that are 
frequently ſeen incloſed in it. Dr. Buſching obſerves, 
that amber is generally found on large trees which are 
buried under ground in a vitriolic earth, and contain 
an oily ſubſtance ; and that hence ſome are of opinion, 
that the oil being coagulated by the acidity of the vitriol, 
becomes the ſolid body which we call amber. Amber is 
not only obtained by digging, but is found in the ſea, it 
being waſhed off the trees by the agitation of the waves 
in high weſterly or north-weſt winds, and driven on 
ſhore. The profits ariſing from amber belong to the 
crown of Pruſſia, and annually amount to about twenty- 
{ix thouſand dollars. : 

Pruſſia yields neither ſalt, wine, nor minerals, except 
in ſome places it contains iron ore. It is for' the moſt 
part a level country. Among the Pruſſian mountains, 
that of Goldberg and Goldap are the higheſt. 

The lakes, rivers, and canals, with the neighbouring 
ſea, afford a variety of excellent fiſh, as ſalmon, ſtur- 
geon, cod, turbots, ſoles, hallybuts, pike, perch, plaiſe, 
eels, and many others. 

The principal rivers in the kingdom of Pruſſia are, 
the Weichel, or Viſtula, the Pergel, the Memel, or 
Mummel, the Paſſirge, and the Alle. Theſe rivers 
are partly navigable, but at certain times of the year, 
and in high winds, are apt to overflow their banks, and 
to cauſe terrible inundations. 

This country is likewiſe watered by ſeveral large bays, 
lakes, and canals, which yield great plency of fiſh, and 
the conveniency of a communication by water between 
ſeveral towns : the principal of theſe are, 

The Friſche Haf, or Freſh Haven, in Latin Sinus 
Venedicus. This bay is from five to fourteen miles in 
breadth, and fifty-feven in length. It has a communi- 
cation with the Baltic by a ſtreight called the Gatt, and 
in other places is ſeparated from the Baltic by a narrow 
ſlip of land called the Friſche Nerung. The Gatt is 


about an Engliſh mile in breadth, and twelve feet in | 


depth; and the Friſche Haf is ſo ſhallow, that no ſhips 
of burthen can ſail-upon it, and therefore they are oblig- 
ed to unload at Pillau. 

The Cariſche Haf, in Latin Sinus Curonicus. This 
bay is about ſeven miles in length, and twenty-eight 
in breadth. It is ſeparated from the Baltic by a narrow 
ridge of land called Curiſche Nerung, but joins the ſea 
near Memel, where it is about an Engliſh mile broad, 
and nineteen feet deep. This bay is full of dangerous 
ſhevles and ſand- banks, and is agitated by frequent ltorms. 
Its coaſts on every ſide are inhabited by fiſhermen. 

As to the inland lakes, this country has many of them 
from four to thirty miles in length, and five or ſix miles 
in breadth ; the principal of which are thoſe of Spird- 
ing, Angerburg, Rein, and Drauſen. ; 


SECT. IL 


Of the Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Pruffia. Their Num- 
ber, Deſcent, and Religion. Their Manufa&tures, Cam- 
madities and Coins. The Hiſtary and Arms of Prufjia ; 
the Orders of Knight had; the Form of Government, and 


the royal Revenue, 
-» 


12 number of inhabitants of this kingdom were iu 
the year 1755 compured at ſix hundred and thirty- 
five thouſand nine hundred and ninety-eight perſons ca 
pable of bearing arms, and conſiſt of native Pruſſians, 
who, from their language and manners, appear to be de- 
tcended from the Germans; of Lithuanians, who have 
their peculiar language ; and of Poles. Since the year 
1719, it is computed that above thirty- four thouſand per- 
ons have removed from France, Switzerland, and Ger- 


whom were Saltzburghers : ſuch advantages has this na- 
tion reaped by wiſely giving encou ent to all who 
were proſecuted on account of religion, ro ſettle there. 
Theſe ſtrangers have built four hundred ſmall villages; 
eleven towns, eighty-ſix ſeats, fifty new churches, and 
founded a thouſand village-ſchools in the country. Lit- 
tle Lithnania is for the moſt part peopled by theſe colo- 
nies; but it is thought that Pruſſia can afford both room 
and ſubſiſtence for as many more emigrants. 

The Pruſſian nobility are for the moſt part deſcended 
from the ancient Germans, and the peaſants are chiefly 
vaſſals either to the king or nobles. | 

With reſpe& to the religion of Pruſſia, the inhabitants 
are in general Lutherans ; but as a great number of the 
coloniſts are Calviniſts, they have alſo their churches, 
not only in the cities and towns, but in ſome villages 
they have a particular church appropriated to their uſe, 
and in other places they divine ſervice in the 
Lutheran churches. The papiſts have a few churches 
in this kingdom; here are alſo ſome Mennonites, and a 
tew congregations of Socinians. w_ 

The manufactures in Pruſſia are daily improving and 
increaſing, particularly the glaſs and iron- works, manu- 
factures of filk, cloth, cambler, linen, and ſtockings ; 
paper, powder, copper, and braſs mills. Pruſſia is con- 
veniently ſituated for trade, and to promote it a college 
of commerce and navigation has been erefted, which 
takes cognizance of all diſputes and propoſals relating to 
trade and commerce. 

The commodities of Pruſſia and Great Lithuania fold 
to foreign merchants, and annually exported, are all 
kinds of grain, to the amount of twenty thouſand laſts z 
pine-trees for maſts, deal-boards, and other timber ; tar, 
wood-aſhes, pot-aſh, elk's ſkins, leather, furs, amber, 
about twelve theuſand five hundred ſtone of wax, honey, 
manna, linſeed oil, flax, hemp, linſeed, and hemp-feed ; 
alſo yarn, hogs briſtles, tags horns, and elks hoofs ; oat- 
meal, mead, dried fiſh, ſturgeon, caviar, lampreys, 
ſauſages, butter, and tallow, of which laſt three thou- 
ſand four hundred ſtone are exported every year. 
| The number of foreign thips that reſort hither for theſe 
goods are ſuppoſed to amount to about five hundred and 
fifty, which import ſuch commodities as are wanted here, 
as wine, falt, ſpices, linen and woollen ſtuffs, herrings, 
tin, iron, lead, tobacco, ſugar, rice, coffee, tea, raifins, 
almonds, prunes, indigo, Brazil wood, &c. | 

With reſpect to the Pruſſian coins, they are as follow: 

Six pfennings, which are only imaginary pieces of. 
money, make a Pruſiian or Poliſh ſchilling. 

Three ſchillings make a Pruſſian or Poliſh groſchen, 
each groſchen being of the value of ſeven- filteeuths of a 
penny ſterling. 

A Brandenburg piece, of ſix pfennings, contains two 
groſchen. | 

An ort is eighicen groſchen, which is the higheſt 
groſchen picce, and is worth about eight-pence halt- 

nny. | 

A dollar, which is equal to three ſhillings and fix- 
pence ſterling, is worth three guldens, * groſchen, 
five achtzehners, fitteen ſeſchers, thirty dutchens, or 
two hundred and ſeventy ſchilings. 

Ducats, ſpecie dollars, two-third pieces, and other 
foreign gold and filver coin, are alſo current in Pruſſia. 

The name of Pruſſians was unknown till the tenth 
century, and its etymology is very uncertain : ſome au- 
thors ſuppoſe, that the former inhabitants, alluding to 
their proximity to the Ruſſians, called themſelves Poruſſi, 
or bordering on the Ruſſians; for po, in the old Pruſſian 
language, ſignifies near. 5 

In that age the kings of Poland took great pains, and 
even made uſe of fire and ſword for the converſion of the 
Pagan Pruſſians to Chriſtianity, Boleſlaus I. began with 
chaſtiziog the Pruſſians for the murder of St. Albert, or 
Adelbert, called the apoſtle of that nation. His ſuc- 
ceſſors had alſo ſeveral quarrels with the Pruſſians; and 
Bolellaus IV. who committed dreadful ravages in this 
country, loſt his life in an unſucceſsful battle in 1 163. 

In the thirteenth century the Pruſſians rav Culm, 
Cujavia, and Maſovia; upon which Conrad, duke of 

| Maſovia, was obliged to apply to his allies, who all m_ 
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the croſs, which they carried into the field againſt the 
pruſſians, whom they conſidered as the enemies of the 
Chriſtian name. But all their efforts proving ineffectual, 
the duke applied to the German knights of the Teutonic 
order, and ſtrongly repreſented the great importance of 
defending the frontiers. Accordingly, it 1230, they 
obtained the palatinates of Culm and Doberzin for twenty 
years, and afterwards for ever, with the abſolute autho- 
rity over any future conqueſts in Pruſſia, Thele knights, 
after long and bloody wars during the ſpace of fifty-three 
years, by the affiſtance of the Sword-bearing knights, ſub- 
dued the whole country. Afterwards a war broke out 
between the Tentonic knights and the Lithuanians, which 
was attended with the moſt dreadful outrages. Theſe 
knights made religion the cloak of their ambitious views, 
and under the pretence of propagating the goſpel of peace, 
committed the moſt inhuman barbarities; and it is gene- 
rally agreed, that they extirpated the native Pruſſians, 
and planted the Germans there in their ſtead. But in 
1410 their ſavage zeal received a terrible check ; for after 
a moſt bloody battle they were totally defeated. 

In 1454 half of Pruſſia revolted from their obedience to 
the Teutonic order, and declared for Caſimir III. king of 
Poland. This occaſioned a freſh effuſion of blood ; till 
at laſt a peace was concluded in 1466, by which it was 
agreed, that the part now called Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould 
continue a free province under the king's protection; and 
that the knights and the grand maſter ſhould poſſeſs the 
other part, but were to acknowledge themſelves vaſſals of 
poland. The knights ſoon endeavoured, but in vain, to 
throw off this yoke. In 1519 they raiſed new wars, 
which were terminated in 1525, by a peace concluded at 
Cracow ; by which it was agreed, that the margrave Al- 
bert, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, ſhould be ac- 
knowledged duke or ſovereign of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, 
which he was to hold as a fief of Poland, and which was 
to deſcend to his male heirs ; and upon failure of male 
iſſue, to his brothers, and their male heirs. Thus ended 
the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after 
it had ſubſiſted three hundred years. 

The new duke favoured the introduction of the re- 
formed religion into his dominions, and founded the uni- 
verſity of Konigſberg. The elector Joachim added the 
duchy of Pruſſia to the electoral houſe of Brandenburg, 
with which it had been long cloſely connected. The 
reign of the eleftor George William was unhappily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the calamities of a thirty years war, in 
which Pruſſia ſuffered much from the ravages of the 
Swedes ; but Frederic William, his ſon, was by the 
conventions of Werlau and Bamberg freed by Caſimir, 
king of Poland, from vaſſalage, and, with his deſcend- 
ants, declared independent and ſovereign lords of his part 
of Pruſſia. He alſo obtained a grant of the lordſhips of 
Lauenburg and Butow, to be held in the ſame manner 
as they had formerly been by the dukes of Pomerania ; 
and having farther increaſed the power of his electoral 
houſe, obtained the title of the Great. 

Frederic, the ſon of Frederic William the Great, and 
the grandfather of the preſent king, raiſed the duchy of 
Pruſſia to a kingdom, and on the eighteenth of January, 
1701, in a folema aſſembly of the ſtates of the empire, 
placed the crown with his own hands on his head and 
that of his conſort ; ſoon after which he was acknow- 
ledged as king of Pruſſia by all the other Chriſtian powers. 


His fon Frederic William, who aſcended the throne in 


1713, peopled his country by the favourable reception 
he gave to the diſtreſſed and perſecuted Saltzburghers, 
and rendered his reign glorious by many uſeful and 
magnificent founditions. 

This monarch was ſucceeded in 17406 by his ſon Fre- 
deric III. his preſent majeſty, who has annexed to his do- 
minions the greateſt part of Sileſia and Eaſt Friefland, 
rendered his kingdom formidable by his valour and un- 
common prudence, and promoted the happineſs of his 
ſudjects by an amendment and reduction of the laws, the 
increaſe of commerce, and many other wiſe regula- 
tions, His late depredations on Poland, and arbitrary 
and unjuſt violation of the guaranteed privileges of Dant- 
Tic, as well as the oppreſſions which the city of Thorn 
endures, may ſerve to aggrandize his kingdom, but will 


... Tanlmit his name with ignominy to poſterity. 
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The royal arms are argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, 
crowned, or, for Pruſſia. Azure, the imperial ſceptre 
or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle difplayed gules, with 
ſemi-circular wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenburg. 
To theſe are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral 
provinces ſubject to the Pruſſian crown. 

There are two orders of knighthood : the firft that of 
the black eagle, inſtituted by Frederic I. on the day of 
his coronation at Konigſberg. The enſign is a of 
gold, in the ſhape of that of Malta, enamelled with blue. 
In the middle of it on one fide, is a cypher of the king's 
name, F. R. and at each of the four angles, next 
middle, is a black eagle diſplayed. The knights wear 
the croſs appendant to a broad orange-coloured ribbon 
over the left ſhoulder, acroſs the breaft to the right hip. 
On the left fide of their breaſt a ſilver ſtar is embroidered 
on the coat, and in the middle of it a black eagle volant, 
with a laurel wreath in one of its talons, and in the other 
a thunderbolt, with this motto, Suu u cuiqus. The ſo- 
vereign is always grand maſter, and the number of knights, 
excluſive of the royal family, is limited to thirty. 

Next to this is the order of Merit, inſtituted by his 
preſent majeſty, the enſign of which is a golden ſtar of 
eight rays enamelled with blue, which is worn append- 
ant to a black ribbon edged with ſilver, and the motto is 
PoUR LE MERITE. 

Frederic III. has new-modelled the form of govern- 
ment, and appoi nine chanibers of juſtice for detcr- 
mioing in trade, and even eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
Theſe are ſubordinate 1 high Ar judicature at 
Konigſberg, to which may appeal from the high 
court 3 An appeal als lies to the ſu 
court of appeals, where the chancellor fits as preſident, 
and, according to the nature of the cauſe, it may be far- 
ther removed to the ſecret chamber of juſtice at Berlin. 

The ſupreme college in Pruſſia is the royal court of re- 
gency, which ſuperintends all the affairs of the kingdom, 
whether civil, political, or eccleſiaſtical, and likewiſe all 
feudal and. academical cauſes. Every member is ftiled a 
privy-counſellor, or miniſter of ſtate and war, and has his 
particular department. Theſe are few in number, who 
have two ſecretaries. Pruſſia has its own particular digeſt 
of laws, which was publiſhed, with amendments, in the 
year 1721, and have ſince been improved and reduced into 
a ſmall compaſs. There are alſo two chambers of war and 
the domains, erected by king Frederic William, one at 
Konigſberg, and the other at Gumbinnen, that have the 
direction of every thing relating to the exciſe, the reve- 
nue, commerce, manufactures, magazines, forage, and 
whatever belongs to the colonies ; every war and domain 
counſellor has his peculiar department. Subordinate to 
theſe are the counſellors of the taxes, the provincial re- 
ceivers of the taxes, the commiſſaries of war, the officers 
of the exciſe and licences, the farmers of the royal diſtricts, 
and the officers of the revenues in the cities and towns. 

The royal revenue chiefly ariſes from the produce of 


the exciſe, cuſtoms, and ſervices ; the farm of the royal 


domains, ſtamped paper, almanacs, and news- papers; 
mills of ſeveral kinds; duties ariſing from veniſon, and 
the ſkins of ſtags, elks, and other beaſts ; maſts cut in 
the royal foreſts; the ſalt and iron works; the pot- 
houſes, granaries, manufactures, the cheſt of forfeitures, 
and the receipt cheſt, into which the purchaſe money 
of poſts and employments is paid ; amber and the fiſhe- 
ries. The taxes are heavy in Pruſſia. 

The military forces of Pruſſia, eſpecially in the preſent 
reign, have been no leſs formidable for their diſcipline, 
than their number: and it may be juſtly \aſſerted, that 
for a fine appearance, military diſcipline, . and activity, 
the army of the king of Pruſſia has not its equal. The 
body of cadets at Berlin is a nurſery for good officers. 
Every regiment has its diſtrict, or canton, where the 
young men belonging to ſuch diſtrict are regiſtered, and 
in caſe of neceſſity may be ordered to march. But towards 
the concluſion of the laſt war his Pruſſian majeſty iſſued 
an order, that all the regiments ſhould be recruited with 
Js a5" and foreigners, and that the-young peaſants 
of Pruſſia ſhould remain unmoleſted. 

The following account of the progreſſive ſtate of the 
military ſtrength. of Ruſſia is extracted from a note in- 


was in Letters on the preſent Stats of Poland, printed in 
U 


1773. 
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1773- © At the death of the great elector in 1688, 
« his army conſiſted of 28,000 effective men; at the 
« death of Frederic I. in 1713, of 30,000 ; at the death 
« of Frederic II. in the year 1740, of 72,000 ; in the 
« year 1771, of ſomething more than 200,000 ; and 
« ſince the publication of the famous treaty of partition 
ci reſpecting Poland, by Ruſſia, Auſtria, and this court, 
« the king has added about 40, 00; a force ſufficient 
to give an alarm to the reſt of Europe. 


SECT. U. 


A general Diviſion of the Country, and a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the City of Konig ſberg, the Capital of the Kingdom. 


H E kingdom of Pruſſia at preſent conſiſts of two 

departments, the German and Lithuanian. We ſhall 
begin with the former, which contains forty four towns, 
fifty-ſix governments, and two hundred and eighty pa- 
riſhes, ſeven of which are inhabited by Calviniſts, ſeven 
by Papiſts, and all the reſt by Lutherans. Before we 
deſcribe the ſeveral diviſions of this department, we ſhall 
give a particular account of the metropolis of all Pruſſia. 

Konigſberg, called in Latin Mons Regius, or may 
montanum, and in the Poliſh language Kirolewies, is ſeat- 
ed on the river Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges, in 
the fifty-fourth degree forty-three minutes north latitude, 
and the twenty-firſt degree twenty minutes eaſt longitude. 
This city was founded in the year 1255, when Premi- 
ſlaus I. king of Bohemia, coming to the aſſiſtance of the 
Teutonic knights againſt the pagan Samlanders,.a caſtle 
was built by his advice, and afterwards a town which 
was named Konigſberg, in honour of that prince; but 
in the year 1264 Konigſberg was rebuilt on another 
ſituation. 

It is a large beautiful city. The rampart with which it 
is ſurrounded is about ſeven Engliſh miles in circuit, and 
has thirty-two ravelins and eight gates. This rampart 
incloſes ſeveral gardens, the large caſtle - moat, and ſome 
meadows and fields. The whole circuit of the city is 
abqut eight Engliſh miles, and contains nearly three 
thouſand eight hundred houſes ; the inhabitants amount 
to ſixty thouſand ſouls. Konigſberg properly conſiſts of 
three towns joined together, Aliſtadt, Lobenicht, and 
Kneiphof, and of ſeveral ſuburbs. 

Altſtadt, or the Old Town, bore the name of Koning(- 
berg till the year 1455, when it was named Alſtadt, to 
diſtinguiſh it from Lobenicht, which was built about the 
year 1300, and was formerly called Newſtadt, or the New 
Town. Kneiphot, the moſt modern of the three towns. 
was founded 1324. It ſtands on an iſland formed by 
the river Pregel, and is erected on piles of alder tree, 
which by length of time are become as hard as iron. 

Among the public edifices in Kneiphof the following 
are the mofk remarkable: the fine cathedral, in which is 
the famous organ finiſhed in 1721, which conſiſts of 
five thouſand pipes; and the Wallenrod library, which 
has above five thouſand books ; the grammar, ſchool the 
poor - houſe, and the biſhop's palace. The other build- 
ings are the univerſity, or college, as it is called, which 
has thirty-eight profeſſors, excluſive of the tutors: in 
the refectory are eight tables, and twelve perſons ſit at 
each of them : twenty-eight of the ſtudents have their 
commons gratis, beſides ſeveral exhibitiogs, or penſions, 
which are beſtowed according to merit and the circum- 
ſtances of the pupils. The town-houſe, which is a very 
fine building, where the magiſtrates of the three towns 
meet every day: the edifice where the royal German ſo- 
ciety meet : the junkerhoof : the exchange for merchants, 
which is embelliſhed with curious paintings, in ſixty 
compartments. Not far from the exchange is a founda- 
tion for ſtudents; There are alſo the exterior and inte- 
rior ſuburbs. 

The palace is built in the form of an oblong ſquare, 
with an area within it, that is a hundred and thirty-ſix 
paces in length, and ſeventy-five in breadth. The north 
ſide appears to be extremely ancient, and even to have 
been built when the knights of the Teutoric order 
flouriſhed. The ſouth and eaſt wings were erected by 
the margrave Albert the Elder, and the margrave George 
Frederic added the weſt fide of this ſtructure. In the 
laſt are the Lutheran court church; the library, which 
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is opened on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; the domain 
office; the ſupreme court of juſtice ; the Samland con- 
ſiſtory; the room where the archives of the court are 
kept; the Moſcovite- hall, as it is termed, which is two 
hundred and ſeventy- four feet long, and fifty-nine broad; 
and the college of phyſicians. 

In the eatt wing are the great palace gate, with apart- 
ments for the principal miniſters of ſtate, and the royal 
apartments within a pavilion are the chamber of war, 
the domain-chamber, the account and rent-chamber, 
and the exciſe-office. 

The north wing contains the amber · office, the private 
chancery, the apartment in which the archives of the 
Prufſian ſupreme court are kept, the fief · chamber, the 
revenne-office, the privy-chamber, where the lords of the 
regency meet, the accomptant's office, the college of 
health, the high tribunal, and the apartments in which 
the ſtates of the country aſſemble, and the provincial 
cheſts are depoſited. 

In the ſouth wing are ſeveral kitchens and apartments 
for the royal family and foreign princes ; at one end of 
it ſtands the palace tower, which is aſcended by two 
hundred and eighty-four ſteps, and affords a noble pro- 
ſpect of the whole city and adjacent country. The 
ſtables, the wardrobe, the pleaſure · garden, aud the great 
and little park are very heautitul, 

In the liberties of the palace, which are five in number, 
the molt remarkable places are the mint, the German 
Calviniſt church, the new French church, the German 
ſchool, where a congregation of Poliſh proteltarts aſſem- 
ble, the Jews ſchool, the college, the gardens belonging 
to the palace, and ſeveral other ſtructures, with ſome 
ſtreets, in which are many elegant houfes. 

The ſtrong citadel, called Fredericiburg, ſtands facing 
Kneiphof, at the conflux of the two branches of the 
Piegel. This fort is a regular iquare building, ſurround- 
ed with broad ditches, and by the river Pregel; and 
within it is a church and arſenal. 

Konigſberg has always diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its com- 
merce for it was formerly one of the Hanſe- towns, and 
its trade is ſtill in a flouriſhing condition. The river 
Pregel, which is here navigable tor the largeſt ſhips, is 
from a hundred and twenty to two kundred and forty 
feet in breadth. In the year 1752 there arrived in this 
port four hundred and ninety-three ſhips, beſides two 
hundred and ninety-cight ſmalier veſſels, and three hun- 
dred and ſeventy- three ſioats of timber. 

Molt of the inhabitants of Nonigſberg are Germans of 
the Lutheran profeſſion, and a cclony of French Calvi- 
niſts of about fifty fawilies are fe:t!ed there. Commerce 
has introduced the Poliſh and Lithuanian languages into 
this city. 

We ſhall now give an account of the ſeveral diviſions 
of the kingdom of Pruſſia, aud the principal places in 
each. The German department is divided into German 
Samland, Old Natangen, and Oberland. 
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Of the Province of German Samland, and the frincipal 
Places it contains ; with a particular Deſcription of Pil. 
lau and the neighbouring Country; the remarkible Pe- 
ninſula called Friſche Nerung ; the Town lieu“, and 
ſeveral Canal;. 


HE diſtrict of German Samland contains three go- 

vernments, the molt remarkable places in which are, 
Pillau, which is eſteemed the bulwark and key of Pruſ- 
ſia towards the ſea. It ſtands on a point ot lard that 
projects into the Baltic, in the fifty- fourth degree forty- 
five minutes north latitude, and in twenty degrees five 
minutes eaſt longitude, It is well fortified : the fort is 
nearly a regular pentagon : the baſtions make a grand 
appearance ; and all the buildings belonging to the forti- 
fications are ſtrong, regular, handſome, and well planted 
with cannon : the fort has alſo a magazine for military 
ſtores. The ſtreets are broad, and run in a ſtraight 
line; and the houſes are built and furniſhed in the Dutch 
taſte ; the harbour is a very fine one, and veſſels of great 
burthen are cleared and take in their lading here, for the 


Friſchehaf has not a ſufficient depth of water to carry 
them to Konigſberg. 
The 
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The city is frequented by people of various nations. 
Below the gate of the caſtle is a ſtone equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Frederic William the Great, and over the gate is a 
fine watch-tower, where a centinel ſtands day and night. 
There is alſo a church in the fort, which ſerves both for 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts. Over the gate on one fide 
of the entrance towards the outworks ſtands the image 
of Mars in a bold attitude, looking towards Sweden. 

'The peninſula which extends from beyond Pillau to 
Fiſhauſen is, from its extreme e- and fertility, 
called the Paradiſe of Pruſſia; for it not only yields great 
plenty of the neceſſaries of life, but every thing that 
contributes to pleaſure and entertainment. 

It will be proper to take particular notice here of the 
Curiſche Nerung, called in Latin Peninſula Curonenſis, 
which is a narrow flip of land that ſeparates the Baltic 
ſea from the Curiſche-haf, and is about ſixty miles in 
length, and in moſt parts one in breadth. This penin- 
ſula is a barren ſandy tract, where the high winds fre- 
quently make great ravages by tearing up the pine trees 
by the roots, and blowing up the ſand into high ridges 
and hills, which ſometimes obliges the poor inhabitants 
to remove their dwellings, Moſt of the trees, particu- 
larly on the Baltic ſide, are more or leſs blaſted, and 15 
pear like bare trunks; they however afford ſhelter for 
ſtags, falcons, and great numbers of thruſhes. There 
are ſeveral ſmall mean villages on this peninſula, in which 
the inhabitants live chiefly by fiſhing, and have very few 
cattle, 

The next place we ſhall mention is Welau, an ancient 
well-built town, founded in 1336. It is ſeated on an 
iſland at the conflux of the Alle and the Pregel, and 
conſiſts of two principal and five croſs ſtreets, two 
ſuburbs, and two hundred and ſixty-four houſes. It has 
about a hundred and fitty burghers, beſides the other in- 
habitants. Great part of this town was burnt in 1736, 
ſince which time the buildings have been much improved; 
however, it has not recovered its former trade, It is 
chiefly remarkable in hiſtory for the treaty concluded 
there with Poland in September 1657, when the elector 
Frederic William was inveſted with the ſovereignty of 
Ducal Pruſſia, 

In this diſtri& are ſeveral navigable rivers that abound 
with fiſh, and canals that are alſo. of great ſervice to 
trade. 

Among the latter is the New Deim, which begins at 
the royal manor of Schmerberg, and is carried above ten 
miles, till it enters the Pregel. 

Two new canals called Great and Little Frederic's ca- 
nal, which join the river Deim to the Wippe and Nem- 
monin, and alſo the latter to the Gilge. Great Frederic's 
canal commences at the Wippe, which is a branch of 
the river Nemmonin, and is carried on for fourteen miles 
to Labiau, a trading town on the river Deim. Little 
Frederic's canal begins at the river Gilge, and extends 
about fix miles in length to the river Nemmonin. Theſe 
works, which are very convenient for the trade with 
Poland, were executed between the years 1688 and 1696, 
by order of the counteſs-dowager of Waldburg; and the 
counts of Waldenburg received a toll from all veſſels 
which paſſed through them, till the king purchaſed that 
right in the year 1713, and made it a part of the royal 
domains. 


o 


SECT. V. 
Of the Province of Natangen; and the principal Places it 
contains, particularly a floating Iſland, and the Towns 
of Raſtenburg and Angerburg. 


E now come to that diviſion of the kingdom of 


and partly of meadow land; and though the foil is in 
ſome parts very ſtony, it produces better corn than either 
Samland or Little Lithuania: it is alſo well wooded, and 
yields all forts of game and great plenty of fiſh. 


Old Natangen contains eight governments, the moſt | 


conſiderable places in which are, 
Gerdauen, a ſmall town in the government of the ſame 
name, was built in the year 1325. It is ſeated on the 


| 
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W Pruſſia, called Natangen, which is a populous | 
well cultivated country; conſiſting partly of arable |* 


79 
river Omet; and has two caſtles belonging to the count 
and baron Schlieben. The new feat is a magnificent 


ſtructure, and has an elegant garden. The town de- 
rives its name from E. Gerdaw, a Pruſſian nobleman; 


near whoſe caſtle it was built in the year above-mention- 


ed, In a lake near this town is a floating iſland, which 
is a plat of ground covered with verdure, and driven back- 
wards and forwards from one bank of the lake to the 
other. It was formerly three hundred and fifty paces in 
length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth; ſo that 
it afforded paſture for a hundred head of cattle: bur it is 
at preſent divided into ſeveral little pieces, which are 
continually decreaſing. This iſland is called the Ger- 
dauen Almanac, becauſe the inhabitants of the town 
prognoſticate approaching ſtorms by its motions. 

Raſtenburg, a handſome town, with a caſtle, in a go- 
vernment of the ſame name, is ſeated on the river 
Guber. It was built in the year 1329 ; and though it 
was deſtroyed by the Lithuanians in 1348, it was ſoon re- 
built, together with its caſtle, and put in a more defen- 
ſible ſtate than before. It is incloſed with a wall and a 
rampart. The burghers amount to about two hundred, 
moſt of whom are Lutherans ; and the inhabitants are 
ſupported by brewing, agriculture, and mechanic trades. 
This town is poſſeſſed of the largeſt territory of any in- 
land town in Pruſſia, except Fiſhauſen. 

Angerburg is a modern well-built town, ſituated in 
the government of the ſame name. It is encompaſſed 
with palliſadoes, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle, built 
in 1335 on the bank of the lake where the river Ange- 
rap has its ſource. This lake, which is ſeven German 
miles in length, and one and a half in breadth, is of 
great ſervice to the town. The church of Angerburg is 
a large handſome ſtructure. An arch- preſbytery was 
founded here in the year 1725. 4 

By the ſide of the above lake, and about five miles 
from Angerburg, is Steinort, a noble ſeat of count Le- 
lendorf, which has one of the fineſt gardens in all the 
country. The iſland which belongs to it, and is ſituated 
in the lake, with the ſummer-houſe built upon it, are 
extremely pleaſant; =o 


SECT. VL 


If the Province called Oberland. with a Deſcription Ma- 
rienwerder, Reiſenburg, Mohrungen, and Holland. 


HE country of Oberland is fertile, rich, and well 
cultivated, and was formerly ſo populous, that it 
could bring into the field an army of ten thouſand horſe 
and foot; but the people having, on ſeveral occaſions, 
exerciſed great cruelties towards the Chriſtians, the Teu- 
tonic knights, in the year 1273, ravaged the country, 
and made themſelves maſters of it. Oberland, at pre- 
ſent, conſiſts of nine governments, the principal places 
in which are as follow: | | 
Marienwerder, in Latin Inſula Mariana, and in the 
Poliſh tongue, Kwidzin, is a well-built town, with a 
caſtle, which ſtands. on the frontiers of Pomerania, on 
the river Leibe, at a ſmall diſtance from the Viſtula. 
Manenwerder is ſituated. in the forty- third degree fifty 
minutes nortł latitude, and was firſt built in 1233, on a 
werder or ſmall iſland called Kwidzin, but was ſoon af- 
te rebuilt on the ſpot where it now ſtands. The cathe- 
d | 1 which was erected about the thirteenth century, is 
ti urgeſt church in the kingdom of Pruſſia, it being 
hundred and twenty feet long, and by its ſtrong 
s works appears to have formerly ſerved tor a for- 
dt. The palace of Marienwerder is a ſpacious building, 
an in the Gothic taſte. The adjacent country is 
ut iafant, and filled with eminences and gentle de- 
rent The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
nam eir neighbours. Salt works were ſet up here in 
Mart 1523, and in 1728 was built a magazine for 
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ade forage. This town has been often damaged by 


frehns, war, and fire. The league againſt the 
rger: knights was conculded here in 1440, and in 
cout: town held out againſt a vigorous. ſiege. In 
WOOL czar Peter the Great had an interview at this 
ritud1 Frederic I. king of Pruſſia ; and king Staniſ- 
buil:d thither from Dantzic in 17 34. The — 
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1773. © At the death of the great elector in 1688, 
« his army conſiſted of 28,000 effective men; at the 
« death of Frederic I. in 1713, of 30,000 ; at the death 
« of Frederic II. in the year 1740, of 72,000 ; in the 
« year 1771, of ſomething more than 200,000 ; and 
«* ſince the publication of the famous treaty of partition 
c reſpeCting Poland, by Ruſſia, Auſtria, and this court, 
« the king has added about 40, 00; a force ſufficient 
to give an alarm to the reſt of Europe. 


SECT. MM 


A general Diviſion of the Country, and a particular Deſcriß- 
tion of the City of Konig ſberg, the Capital of the Kingdom. 


H E kingdom of Pruſſia at preſent conſiſts of two 

departments, the German and Lithuanian. We ſhall 
begin with the former, which contains forty-four towns, 
fifty-ſix governments, and two hundred and eighty pa- 
riſhes, ſeven of which are inhabited by Calviniſts, ſeven 
by Papiſts, and all the reſt by Lutherans. Before we 
deſcribe the ſeveral diviſions of this department, we ſhall 
give a particular account of the metropolis of all Pruſſia. 

Konigſberg, called in Latin Mons Regius, or Regio 
montanum, and in the Poliſh language Kirolewies, is ſeat- 
ed on the river Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges, in 
the fifty-fourth degree forty-three minutes north latitude, 
and the twenty-firſt degree twenty minutes eaſt longitude. 
This city was founded in the year 1255, when Premi- 
ſlaus I. king of Bohemia, coming to the aſſiſtance of the 
Teutonic knights againſt the pagan Samlanders, -a caſtle 
was built by his advice, and afterwards a town which 
was named Konigſberg, in honour of that prince; but 
in the year 1264 Konigſberg was rebuilt on another 
ſituation. 

It is a large beautiful city. The rampart with which it 
is ſurrounded is about ſeven Engliſh miles in circuit, and 
has thirty-two ravelins and eight gates. This rampart 
incloſes ſeveral gardens, the large caſtle · moat, and ſome 
meadows and fields. The whole circuit of the city is 
about eight Engliſh miles, and contains nearly three 
thouſand eight hundred houſes ; the inhabitants amount 
to ſixty thouſand ſouls. Konigſberg properly conſiſts of 
three towns joined together, Aliſtadt, Lobenicht, and 
Kneiphof, and of ſeveral ſuburbs. 

Altſtadt, or the Old Town, bore the name of Koningſ- 
berg till the year 1455, when it was named Alſtadt, to 
diſtinguiſh it from Lobenicht, which was built about the 
year 1300, and was formerly called Newſtadt, or the New 
Town. Kneiphot, the moſt modern of the three towns, 
was founded 1324. It ſtands on an iſland formed by 
the river Pregel, and is erected on piles of ' alder-tree, 
which by length of time are become as hard as iron. 

Among the public edifices in Kneiphof the following 
are the moſt remarkable : the fine cathedral, in which is 
the famous organ finiſhed in 1721, which conſiſts of 
five thouſand pipes; and the Wallenrod library, which 
has above five thouſand books; the grammar, ſchool the 
poor-houſe, and the biſhop's palace. The other build- 
ings are the univerſity, or college, as it is called, which 
has thirty-eight profeſſors, excluſive of the tutors: in 
the refectory are eight tables, and twelve perſons ſit at 
each of them : twenty-eight of the ſtudents have their 
commons gratis, beſides ſeveral exhibitiogs, or penſions, 
which are beſtowed according to merit and the circum- 
ſtances of the pupils. The town-houſe, which is a very 
fine building, where the magiſtrates of the three towns 
meet every day: the edifice where the royal German ſo- 
ciety meet : the junkerhoof : the exchange for merchants, 
which is embelliſhed with curious paintings, in ſixty 
compartments. Not far from the exchange is a founda- 


tion for ſtudents. There are alſo the exterior and inte- 
Tior ſuburbs, 


The palace is built in the form of an oblong ſquare, 
with an area within it, that is a hundred and thirty-ſix 
paces in length, and ſeventy-five in breadth. The north 


| fide appears to be extremely ancient, and even to have 


been built when the knights of the Teutonic order 
flouriſhed. The ſouth and eaſt wings were erected by 
the margrave Albert the Elder, and the margrave George 


Frederic added the weſt ſide of this ſtructure. In the 
laſt are the Lutheran court church; the library, which 
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is opened on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; the domain 
office ; the ſupreme court of juſtice ; the Samland con- 
ſiſtory; the room where the archives of the court are 
kept; the Moſcovite-hall, as it is termed, which is two 
hundred and ſeventy-four feet long, and fifty-nine broad; 
and the college of phyſicians. 

In the eatt wing are the great palace-gate, with apart- 
ments for the principal miniſters of ſtate, and the royal 
apartments within a pavilion are the chamber of war, 
the domain-chamber, the account and rent-chamber, 
and the exciſe-office. 

The north wing contains the amber · officz, the private 
chancery, the apartment in which the archives of the 
Pruſſian ſupreme court are kept, the fict-chamber, the 
revenue · office, the privy-chamber, where the lords of the 
regency meet, the accomptant's office, the college of 
health, the high tribunal, and the apartments in which 
the ſtates of the country aſſemble, and the provincial 
cheſts are depoſited. 

In the ſouth wing are ſeveral kitchens and apartments 
for the royal family and foreign princes ; at one end of 
it ſtands the palace tower, which is aſcended by two 
hundred and eighty- four ſteps, and affords a nobie pro- 
ſpect of the whole city and adjacent country. The 
ſtables, the wardrobe, the pleaſure-garden, aud the great 
and little park are very heautitul, 

In the liberties of the palace, which are five in number, 
the molt remarkable places are the mint, the German 
Calviaiſt church, the new French church, the German 
ſchool, where a congregation of Poliſh proteſtar ts aſſem- 
ble, the jews ſchool, the college, the gardens belonging 
to the palace, and ſeveral other ſtructures, with {ſome 
ſtreets, in which are many elegant houfes. 

The ſtrong citadel, called Fredericiburg, ſtands facing 
Kneiphof, at the conflux of the two branches of the 
Pregel. This fort is a regular iquare building, ſurround- 
ed with broad ditches, and by the river Piegel; and 
within it is a church and arſenal. 

Konigſberg has always diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its com- 
merce ; for it was formerly one of the Hanſe-wwns, and 
its trade is ſtill in a flouriſhing condition. The river 
Pregel, which is here navigable tor the largeſt ſhips, is 
from a hundred and twenty to two hundred and forty 
feet in breadth. In the year 1752 there arrived in this 
port four hundred and ninety-three ſhips, beſides two 
hundred and ninety- eight ſmalier veſſels, aud three hun- 
dred and ſeventy- three floats of timber. 

Moſt of the inhabitants of Nonigſberg are Germans of 
the Lutheran profeſſion, and a colony of French Calvi- 
niſts of about fifty families are ſe:tied there. Commerce 
has introduced the Poliſh and Lithuanian languages into 
this city. 

We ſhall now give an account of the ſeveral diviſions 
of the kingdom of Pruſſia, aud the principal places in 
each. The German department is divided into German 
Samland, Old Natangen, and Oberland. 
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Of the Province of German Samland, and the frincipal 
Places it contains; with a particular Deſcription of Pil- 
lau and the neighbouring Country ; the remarkable Pe- 
ninſula called Friſche Nerung ; the Town of We'uu, and 
ſeveral Canal;. 


HE diſtrict of German Samland contains three go- 

vernments, the moſt remarkable places in which are, 
Pillau, which is eſteemed the bulwark and key of Pruf- 
ſia towards the fea. It ſtands on a point of lard that 
projects into the Baltic, in the fifry-fourth degree forty- 
five minutes north latitude, and in twenty degrees five 
minutes eaſt longitude, It is well fortified : the fort is 
nearly a regular pentagon : the baſtions make a grand 
appearance; and all the buildings belonging to the forti- 
fications are ſtrong, regular, handſome, and well planted 
with cannon : the fort has alſo a magazine for military 
ſtores. The ſtreets are broad, and run in a ſtraight 
line; and the houſes are built and furniſhed in the Dutch 
taſte ; the harbour is a very fine one, and veſſels of great 
burthen are cleared and take in their lading here, for the 
Friſchehaf has not a ſufficient depth of water to carry 
them to Konigſberg. | 


The 


The city is frequented by people of various nations. 
Below the gate of the caſtle is a ſtone equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Frederic William the Great, and over the gate is a 
fine watch-tower, where a centinel ſtands day and night. 
There is alſo a church in the fort, which ſerves both for 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts. Over the gate on one fide 
of the entrance rowards the outworks ſtands the image 
of Mars in a bold attitude, looking towards Sweden. 

The peninſula which extends from beyond Pillau to 
Fiſhauſen is, from its extreme pleaſantneſs and fertility, 
called the Paradile of Pruſſia; for it not only yields great 
plenty of the neceſſaries of lite, but every thing that 
contributes to pleaſure and entertainment. 

It will be proper to take particular notice here of the 
Curiſche Nerung, called in Latin Peninſula Curonenſis, 
which is a narrow lip of land that ſeparates the Baltic 
ſea from the Curiſche-haf, and is about ſixty miles in 
length, and in moſt parts one in breadth. This penin- 
ſula is a barren ſandy tract, where the high winds fre- 
quently make great ravages by tearing up the pine- trees 
by the roots, and blowing up the ſand into high ridges 
and hills, which ſometimes obliges the poor inhabitants 
to remove their dwellings. Moſt of the trees, particu- 
larly on the Baltic ſide, are more or leſs blaſted, and a 
pear like bare trunks ; they however afford ſhelter for 
ſtags, falcons, and great numbers of thruſhes. There 
are ſeveral ſmall mean villages on this peninſula, in which 
the inhabitants live chiefly by fiſhing, and have very few 
cattle. 

The next place we ſhall mention is Welau, an ancient 
well-built town, founded in 1336. It is ſeated on an 
iſland at the conflux of the Alle and the Pregel, and 
conſiſts of two principal and five croſs ſtreets, two 
ſuburbs, and two hundred and ſixty-four houſes. It has 
about a hundred and fitty burghers, beſides the other in- 
habitants. Great part of this town was burnt in 1736, 
ſince which time the buildings have been much improved; 
however, it has not recovered its former trade. It is 
chiefly remarkable in hiſtory for the treaty concluded 
there with Poland in September 1657, when the elector 
Frederic William was inveſted with the ſovereignty of 
Ducal Pruſſia, 

In this diſtrict are ſeveral navigable rivers that abound 
with- fiſh, and canals that are alſo of great ſervice to 
trade. 

Among the latter is the New Deim, which begins at 
the royal manor of Schmerberg, and is carried above ten 
miles, till it enters the Pregel. | 

Two new canals called Great and Little Frederic's ca- 
nal, which join the river Deim to the Wippe and Nem- 
monin, and alſo the latter to the Gilge. Great Erederic's 
canal commences at the Wippe, which is a branch of 
the river Nemmonin, and is carried on for fourteen miles 
to Labiau, a trading. town on the' river Deim. Little 
Frederic's canal begins at the river Gilge, and extends 
about ſix miles in length to the river Nemmonin. Theſe 
works, which are very convenient for the trade with 
Poland, were executed between the years 1688 and 1696, 
by order of the counteſs- dowager of Waldburg; and the 
counts of Waldenburg received a toll from all veſſels 
which paſſed through them, till the king purchaſed that 
right in the year 1713, and made it a part of the royal 
domains. 


SECT. V. 


Of the Province of Natangen; and the principal Places it 
contains, particularly a floating Iſland, and the Towns 
of Raſtenburg and Angerburg. 


E now come ta that diviſion of the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, called Natangen, which is a populous 


and well cultivated country; conſiſting partly of arable 
and partly of meadow land; and though the ſoil is in 
parts very ſtony, it produces better corn than either 
Samland or Little Lithuania: it is alſo well wooded, and 
yields all forts of game and great plenty of fiſh. 
Old Natangen contains eight governments, the moſt 
conſiderable places in which are, 
Gerdauen, a ſmall town in the government of the ſame 


name, was built in the year 1325, It is ſeated on the | laus retired thither from Dantzic in 17 34. The ſuburbs 


river Omet; and has two caſtles belonging to the count 
and baron Schlieben. The new feat is a magnificent 
ſtructure, and has an elegant garden. The town de- 
rives its name from E. Gerdaw, a Pruſſian nobleman; 
near whoſe caſtle it was built in the year above-mention- 
ed, In a lake near this town is a floating iſland, which 
is a plat of ground covered with verdure, and driven back- 
wards and forwards from one bank of the lake to the 
other. It was formerly three hundred and fifty paces in 
length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth ; fo that 
it afforded paſture for a hundred head of cattle: but it is 
at preſent divided into ſeveral little pieces, which are 
continually decreaſing. This iſland is called the Ger- 
dauen Almanac, becauſe the inhabitants of the town 
prognoſticate approaching ſtorms by its motions. 

Raſtenburg, a handſome town, with a caſtle, in a go- 
vernment the ſame name, is ſeated on the river 
Guber. It was built in the year 1329; and though it 
was deſtroyed by the Lithuanians in 1348, it was ſoon re- 
built, together with its caſtle, and put in a more defen- 
ſible ſtate than before. It is incloſed with a wall and a 
rampart. The burghers amount to about two hundred, 
moſt of whom are Lutherans ; and the inhabitants are 
ſupported by brewing, agriculture, and mechanic trades. 
This town is poſſeſſed of the largeſt territory of any in- 
land town in Pruſſia, except Fiſhauſen. 

Angerburg is a modern well-built town, ſituated in 
the government of the ſame name. It is encompaſſed 
with palliſadoes, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle, built 
in 1335 on the bank of the lake where the river Ange- 
rap has its ſource. This lake, which is ſeven German 
miles in length, and one and a half in breadth, is of 
great ſervice to the town. The church of Angerburg is 
a large handſome ſtructure. An arch-preſbytery was 
founded here in the year 1725. | © 

By the ſide of the above lake, and about five miles 
from Angerburg, is Steinort, a noble ſeat of count Le- 
lendorf, which has one of the fineſt gardens in all the 
country, The iſland which belongs to ir, and is ſituated 
in the lake, with the ſummer-houſe built upon it, are 
extremely pleaſant. 63410 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Province called Oberland, with a Deſcription of Ma- 
rienwerder, Reiſenburg, Mohrungen, and Holland. 


12 country of Oberland is fertile, rich, and well 
cultivated, and was formerly ſo populous, that it 
could bring into the field an army of ten thouſand horſe 
and foot; but the people having, on ſeveral occaſions, 
exerciſed great cruelties towards the Chriſtians, the Teu- 
tonic knights, in the year 1273, ravaged the country, 
and made themſelves maſters of it. Oberland, at pre- 
ſent, conſiſts of nine governments, the principal places 
in which are as follow: 

Marienwerder, in Latin Inſula Mariana, and in the 
Poliſh tongue, Kwidzin, is a well-built town, with a 
caſtle, which ſtands- on the frontiers of Pomerania, on 
the river Leibe, at a ſmall diſtance from the Viſtula. 
Marienwerder is ſituateU.-in the forty- third degree fifty 
minutes nortlr latitude, and was firſt built in 1233, on a 
werder or ſmgll iſland called Kwidzin, but was ſoon af- 
ter rebuilt on the ſpot where it now ſtands. Te cathe- 
dral, which was erected about the thirteenth century, is 
the largeſt church in the kingdom of Pruſſia, it being 
three hundred and twenty feet long, and by its ſtrong 
breaſt-works appears to have formerly ſerved tor a for- 
treſs. The palace of Marienwerder is a ſpacious building, 
erected in the Gothic taſte. The adjacent country is 
very pleaſant, and filled with eminences and gentle de- 
clivities. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
with their neighbours. Salt works were ſet up here in 
the year 1723, and in 1728 was built a magazine for 
torn and forage. This town has been often damaged by 
1 war, and fire. The league againſt the 

eutonic knights was conculded here in 1440, and in 


1529 the town held out againſt a vigorous ſiege. In 
11709 the czar Peter the Great had an interview at this 
place with Frederic I. king of Pruſſia ; and king Staniſ- 
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jacent country is fertile and well inhabited. 

Reiſenburg ſtands on an eminence near the river Leibe, 
in the fifty · third degree forty-eight minutes latitude, and 
derives its name from the adjacent Pruſſian territory, 
which was anciently called Reſin. The Poles call it 
Prabutha, which ſignifies a ruinous houſe: indeed it is a 
mean town, with narrow ſtreets. It was built in 1169, 
and the caſtle, which is even ſtill more ancient, ſtands on 
a hill, and is extremely decayed. The town contains a 
German and a Poliſh church. The burghers, beſides 
having a little commerce, ſubſiſt by brewing, agriculture, 
and ing of cattle, In the year 1323, 1414, and 
1422, Reiſenburg was burnt by the Poles. It was allo 
conſumed by fire in 1628, 1688, and 1728. 

Mohrungen, a little town in the government of the 
ſame name, is ſituated to the north-eaſt of Reiſenburg, 
as is ſaid to have been founded in 1302, and compleat- 
ed in 1328; but the old caſtle is more ancient. Count 
Dohna has here a remarkable ſeat. The town is well 
built, and ſurrounded with good walls and a double 
moat ; beſides, it is almoſt encompaſſed by the lake of 
Mohrungen. As this town lies in the road to Poland, 
it is much frequented by ſtrangers. It was entirely de- 
ſtroyed by fire in 1697; but has been ſince rebuilt in a 
much more handſome manner than before. 

Oſterrode, a well-ſituated trading town, in the pro- 

vince of the ſame name, ſeated by the river and lake of 
Dribentz, which ſupply it with plenty of fiſh. It ſtands 
in the fifty-third degree forty minutes north latitude, in 
a ſandy, but fertile country. Salt-works have been ſet 
up there, and the inhabitants carry on ſome trade with 
Poland. Some ancient Roman coins have been found at 
2 ſmall diſtance from the eſtate of Gorlitz, which be- 
Jongs to his Pruſſian majeſty. 
Holland is a handſome town, ſeated on an eminence 
near the river Weeſke, in the fifty-fourth degree four 
minutes north latitude, and has a ſtrong fortreſs. It is 
ſaid to have been built by ſome Hollanders of diſtinction, 
who fled hither on account of the murder of count Flo- 
rentius V. from whom it obtained the name of Holland. 
Its ſituation renders it naturally ſtrong, and beſides, it is 
ſurrounded with a wall and towers. The ſtreets are long 
and broad, and the houſes well built. To this town be- 
long two ſuburbs, and ſeveral country feats with plea- 
fant gardens. The inhabitants have a free fiſhery, an- 
the liberty of going out in their boats on the lake of 
Drauſen. St. Bartholomew's church is a large hand- 
ſome ſtruture. The Calviniſts celebrate. divine ſervice 
in a large hall which belongs to the fortreſs, and without 
the town ſtands a church dedicated to St. George. Here 
is alſo a good hoſpital. Salt-works have been erected in 
the towp, and likewiſe a public magazine for corn and 
forage. The preſent caſtle was begun by duke Albert, 
and compleated by George Frederic. It is encompaſſed 
by moats and walls, and has fine apartments that yield 
a noble proſpect. 


SECT. 


VII. 


Of the Department of Little Lithuania, and the Poliſh Ge- 
b&w rs I he goon 
2 in ench : a t, 

Ragnit, Inſterburg, Gumbinnen, and Lick. 1 


N this diviſion are eighteen towns, ſixty- two diſtricts, 
and a hundred and five pariſhes. | 

Little Lithuania is a hundred and fourteen miles in 
length, and from thirty- eight to fifty-ſeven in breadth, 
but was anciently over-run with thickets and woods, and 
in 1710 was almoſt de by the peſtilence; but in 
1720 king Frederic William generouſly aſſiſted twenty 
thouſand French proteſtants, Palatines, Franconians, 
and Swiſs, at the expence of five millions of rixdollars, 
to ſettle in this country; and in 1732, three hundred 
and fifty-thouſand dollars were diſtributed among a freſh 
colony of twelve thouſand five hundred Saltzburgens. 
By the {kill and induſtry of theſe people, this deſolate coun- 
try has been extremely well cultivated, ſuperfluous woods 
have been rooted up, moraſſes drained, and a multitude 


of towns, villages, farm-houſes, and churches built; 
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of Marienwerder are continually improving, and the ad- 
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whence the country has put on a new appearance, and 


now makes ample returns for the great ſums which his 
Pruſſian majeſty wiſely laid out upon it. The richneſs of 
the paſture, the many thouſand laſts of corn which are 
either exported or laid up in the king's granaries, the 
fine horned cattle, excellent horſes, and numerous flocks 
of ſheep, with the excellent butter and cheeſe this coun- 
try affords, are inconteſtible proofs of its uncommon fer- 
tility. It alſo abounds with wood for fuel, and has 
plenty of game and fiſh. Several manufactures of ccarſe 
and fine cloth, leather, &c. are aifo eſtabliſhed here. 

The ancient inhabitants of Little Lithuania have a pe- 
culiar language, into which the Bible, the Catechi 
and ſome books of devotion have been lately tranſlated, 
The Lithuanians of this country are far from being ſo 
ſtupid as they have been generally repreſented ; but like 
other nations they have their good and ill qualities. 
Among the coloniſts the Swiſs are chiefly employed in 
grazing and breeding c:ttle ; the French are well verſed 
in trade, and ſkilled in the cultivation of tobacco, which 
they have introduced into this country; and the Saltz- 
burghers are remarkable for their ſkill in agriculture. 
The Swiſs, French, and Franconians are all Calviniſts, 
ſo that there are ten German and French reformed pa- 
riſhes, as they are called, in Little Lithuania, and the 
reſt are Lutherans, with very few papiſts among them. 

There are four governments in the Lithuanian depart- 
ment, the principal places in which are, 

Memel, a trading town, port, and fortreſs, ſeated at 
the northern extremity of the bay called Curiſche-haf, 
in the fifty - fifih degree forty · ſix minutes north latitude, 
and in the thirty - ninth degree nineteen minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude. It was built in the year 1279, and fortiſied in 
1312, and has on one ſide the Baltic, and on the other 
the Curiſche - haf, beſides which it is watered by the ri- 
ver Dange. The harbour is deep and has a very good 
entrance, and within theſe few years has been improved 
with two moles, which are carried above fifty rods into 
the bay. The town lies under the guns of the fort, and 
is well inhabited; it conſiſts of above tour hundred houſes, 
and beſides the German church, here is one belonging 
to the Lutherans and another to the Calviniſts. The 
burghers, who are divided into thoſe of the Old Town 
and Frederic's Town, are employed in commerce, brew- 
ing, ſoap-boiling, agriculture, fiſhing, &c. Great quan- 
tities of flax, hemp, thread, and linſeed are annually 
exported from this town. In 1752 ſeventy ſhips arrived 
in this port, and ſixty- nine failed from thence into other 
ports. Memel is fortified with three whole, and two 
half baſtions, with other works, all in the modern way. 
The citadel conſiſts of four pretty regular baſtions, with 
ravelins and half moons. The buildings and apartments 
in this citadel were much improved by the elector Fre- 
deric William and king Frederic I. The moſt remarka- 
ble things within it are the two arſenals, the ſuperb 
houſe of the commandant, the garriſon church, and the 
powder-magazine, In this town is likewife a college of 


juſtice, a falt-faftory, and a polt office, which brings in 


a conſiderable revenue. | 

The next city worthy of notice is that of Tilſit, the 
capital of the government of the ſame name. This city 
is, next to Konigſberg, the largeſt and moſt opulent 
place in the kingdom of Pruſſia, and carries on the 


greateſt trade; for the river Memel, which runs along 


the north ſide of it, affords the advantage of a very great 
trade with Konigſberg, in linſeed, corn, butter, and 
other proviſions. It is ſituated in the fortieth degree eaſt 
longirude, and in the fifty-fourth degree fifty minutes 
north latitude. Tilſit, properly fo called, conſiſts of 
rwo long ſtreets of a conſiderable breadth, ealled Ger- 
man-Street aud High-Street, contiguous to which is the 
ſuburbs, called the Liberty. The number of houſes in 

this city amounts to about fix hundred, and the inhabi- 
tants to ſeven thouſand ſouls. The eccleſiaſtical buildings 
are a Lutheran German church, near which is the royal 
provincial ſchool, a Lithuanian church, and one belonging 
to the Calviniſts. Without the town ſtands a Lutheran 
chapel, and at about the diſtance of an Engliſh mile is 2 
Romiſh chapel. Here is an hoſpital, where ninety indi- 
gent perſons have a comfortable ſubſiſtence ; and in the 
peſt-houſe the ſick and lame, as well as thoſe — 
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with contagious diſeaſes, are carefully provided for. 
Here is allo a poor-houſe, in which ten poor boys are 
maintained, beſides a number oft widows. Salt-works 
are allo eſtabliſhed in this town. 


The flat country about Tilfit, which is eighteen miles 


in length, and as many in breadth, is one of the moſt 
fertile ſpots in the whole kingdom ; and the inhabitants 
furniſh not only Fruſſia, but other places, with excel- 
ſent butter and cheeſe, and the fiſheries in this place are 
alſo very conſiderable. The natives breed great num- 
bers of horned cattle, and the horſes are large and ſtrong, 
but clumſy. Barley is almoſt the only grain ſown in 
theſe parts, which at preſent afford little or no wood. 
The marſh lands are expoſed in ſpring to inundations 
by the overflowing of the rivers, which frequently do 
much damage. | 

' Ragnit, a ſmall town, about five miles to the eaſtward 
of Tillit, is ſeated on the river Memel, and in the go- 
vernment of Ragnit. It is ſurrounded by pallifadoes, 
and has a caſtle, which is one of the moſt ancient ſtruftures 
in the country, and was famous even in the time of pa- 
ganiſm. In this caſtle is a very large royal magazine for 


proviſions, &c. and the proſpect from a part of it, called 


Konig{berg, is hardly to be equalled. Ou the other fide 
of the Memel is a mountainous, but delightful country, 
which from its extraordinary fertility in corn and paſ- 
turage, is called the Larder of Lithuania. Here are pro- 
digious flocks of ſheep, great plenty of all kinds of 
game, and excellent horſes. | 

Illerburg, a town in the government of the ſame 
name, is ſeated on the Angerap, near its conflux with 
the luſter, where it aſſumes the name of Pregel, in the 
fiſty-fourth degree thirty-four minutes latitude, and 
the thirry- ninth degree forty-four minutes eaſt longitude. 
This town was built in 1572, and ſurrounded with pa- 
liſadoes in 1627. It contains about three hundred and fifty 
houſes, and three thouſand inhabitants; and beſides the 
Lutheran churches, there is one belonging to the Cal- 
viniſts, The caſtle was built in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and much improved by king Frederic 
William. Here is a court of judicature for the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice in all the Lithuanian governments, 
and alſo a granary and ſalt factory. The town carries on 
a conſiderable trade in corn, and very excellent beer, re- 
markable both for its wholeſomeneſs and ſtrength. 

Gumbinnen, which lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Inſter- 
burg, is a town regularly built ſince the year 1725, in a 
very pleaſant and fertile country on the river Piſſe. It 
conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, and the number 
of its inhabitants amounts to three thouſand. The anci- 
ent deputation-chamber, and the war and domain-cham- 
bers, have been removed to this place. The public 
buildings are the confercace-houſe, the town-houle, and 
the magazine, which was built in 1742. The other 
public buildings are the Calviniſt church in the New 
Town, and the Saltzburg alms-houſe. Here is a good 
cloth manufactory. 

The laſt town we ſhall mention in the Lithuanian 
department is Stallupchenen, a newly built town, to 
which a charter was granted in the year 1722, The 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in cattle, and 
a good fair is held here; but freſh water and wood for 
tuel are very ſcarce, 

There are alfo ſeveral diſtricts tiled Poliſh govern- 
ments, and two other diſtricts ſubject to his Pruſlian 
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in the Poliſh territories. 
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| majeſty, all of them borderiag on Little Lithuania; the 
principal places in which we ſhall now deſcribe. 

Oletzko is a caſtle in the government of the ſame 
name, and was much embelliſhed on the inſide in the 
year 1640. Near it ſtahds the large and regular town of 
Margrabowa, which derives its pame from the Murgrave 
Albert, who built it in memory of the interview he had 
in that place with Sigiſmund Auguſtus king of Po- 
land; and the latter in 1560 alſo cauſed a new town to 
be built on the Poliſh frontiers, about eight Germ*n 
miles diſtant from Margrabowa, and from his own 
name called it Auguſtowa. The market place of Mar- 
grabowa is the largeſt in Pruſſia, and in it ſtands the 
church, which is entirely detached from ary other build- 
ings. In the neighbourhood of this town the electoral 
and Swediſh troops defeated the Tartars in 3656, 
and releaſed the prince of Radzivil, whom they had taken 
priſoner. 

Lick, called in Latin Licca, is a trading town in the 
government of Lick, ſeated on the lake of Satrind, in 
the fifty-third degree fifty minutes caſt Jlatitade, and 
the fotty-third degree three minutes eaſt longitude. 
The caſtle, which was built in 1272, is plerfantly fi: 
tuated on an ifland ; but the town has nothing worthy 
of notice except its church, the provincial ſchool, and 
the arch-preſbyter's manſion- houſe. I his country ſuf- 
fered extremely by the inhuman ravages of the Tartars 
in 1656, till they were defeated and driven from the 
frontiers by the battle of Warſaw. The adjacent coun» 
try yields plenty of wood, and abounds with fiſh and 
other proviſions. 

The villages of Taluſſen and Kuſſinowen in this diſ- 
tritt are chiefly inhabited by Arians, who live in a quiet 
inoffenſive manner, and perform theic devotions in pri- 
vate houſes. 

Johanneſburg is a ſmall but handſome town, ſeated in 
the fifty-third degree thirty-five minutes north latitude, 
on a plain near the lake of Spirding, in which are four 
lands and plenty of fiſh. Here is a caſtle, which was 
once fortified, a large granary, and a magazine for 
forage; and in this town an archpreſbyter reſides. 
In 1691 the elector Frederic had here an interview of 
four days with Auguſtus II. then newly elected king of 
Poland. | 

The king of Pruflia is alſo poſſeſſed of two lordſhips 
Tauraggen, a large diſtrict 
near the river Juhr, in Samogitia, which has an excel - 
lent breed of horſes, abounds with fiſh, and yields plen- 
ty of game. This diſtrict devolved to the houſe of Bran- 
denburg in 1691, on the deceaſe of the princeſs of Rad- 
zivil. ä 

The other is Serrey, in the great duchy of Lithuania, 
and the palatinate of Trocko, and contains twenty- 
two villages, three manors, and twenty great and ſmall 
lakes. This lordſhip devolved to the houſe of Bran- 
denburg by the marriage of Lewis Margrave of Bran- 
denburg with the princ:{s Ludovica Carolina of Rad- 
Zivil. — 

The other dominions of his Pruſſian majeſty are en- 
tirely ſeparated from this kingdom, and are .even much 
more extenſive; but the deſcriptiun of the duchy of 
Brandenburg and Silefia muſt be deterred till we enter 
upon the German empire, We ſhall now therefore pro- 
ceed farther to the north, and deſcribe the extenſive 


country of Sweden. 
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E. 
Of the kingdom of SWEDEN. 


SECF. bk 
ks Situation, Diviſions, Extent, Climate, Coaſts, Rivers, 
Lakes, Foffils, Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals. 


NDER the name of Sweden is included that ex- 
tenſive country that lies between Denmark, Nor- 

way, and Ruſſia: having Ruſſia, the Baltic, and the 
gulph of Finland, on the eaſt; the Baltic and the 


Sound on the ſouth; the impaſſable mountains of 


Norway on the weſt; and Norwegian Lapland on 
the north; extending from fifty-five degrees forty 
minutes to the ſixty-ninth degree of north latitude, and 
from the twelfth to the thirty-ſecond degree of eaſt lon- 
gitude from London ; ſtretching about two hungred and 
thirty Swediſh miles in length; and as each Swediſh mile 
is at leaſt equal to ſix Engliſh, its length may be com- 
puted at about fourteen hundred miles, its breadth is 
reckoned to be a hundred and fifty Swediſh miles, or 
nine hundred and twenty Engliſh, and its area 1s com- 
puted to amount to ten thouſand ſquare Swediſh miles. 
The climate of this country is very healthful, bur the 
winters continue nine months in the year, and are ex- 
tremely cold, more eſpecially towards the north. The 
air is however clear and falubrious. In the long _ 
of winter the brightneſs of the moon, the reflection 
the ſnow, and the clearneſs of the fky furniſh ſo good a 
light, that travelling is as cligible by night as by day. 
In ſummer the days are very long, the ſun being above the 
horizon eighteen hours and a half, and the heat intenſe ; 
but the nights are luminous, and exceeding pleaſant. Vio- 
lent ſtorms of wind and rain are ſeldom known here, and 
the ſharp keen north wind ſerves to purify the air. We 
ſhall give a more particular account of the climate of 
the northern parts in treating of Swediſh Lapland. 

The highways ia Sweden are better than could be ima- 
gined from the many rugged mountains and rocks which 
abound In the country. Theſe are in a manner plained 
and made even by the ts, ſo that, as Motraye 
obſerves, there are ſcarce better roads in any country in 
Europe ; nor can a man any where travel with more ſecu- 
rity and leſs expence; for horſes are hired for about a 
penny a mile : but then there are very poor accommoda- 
tions on the road, both for lodging and diet. The 
eaſieſt and moſt expeditious method for travelling is in 
winter, when they make uſe of ſledges, eſpecially in thoſe 
parts of the country which abound in lakes and rivers ; 
for theſe being all frozen, they meet with no obſtacles in 
their way, and they can more conveniently carr; provi- 
ſions with them in a fledoe than on horſeback. 

The coaſts of Sweden are encompaſſed with innume- 
rable capes, rocks, and iflands ; ſo that the approach to 
the continent is ſomething dangerous : theſe, which 
they call ſheers, derive their diſtinguiſhing names from 
the provinces oppoſite to which they lie, as the Upland 
ſheers, the Sundermanland ſheers, &c. Theſe iſlands, 
or rocks, lie very near each other, and are of different 
dimenſions. Several thouſands of them are inhabited by 
people who live chiefly by fiſhing. 

The lakes of Sweden are very numerous, and contri- 
bute greatly to the convenience of internal traffic: the 
large ones amouat to ſeventeen. 

The number of rivers in Sweden is likewiſe very con- 
ſiderable; the largeſt of them are in the Swediſh language 
called Elbe. The principal of theſe are the Dal-Elbe, 
in the vale country, which is the largeſt river in Sweden: 
the Gull Spang, which divides Weſt Gothland from 
Wermeland ; the Gothiſhe-Elbe, or Gotbic river, which 
riſes in the lake of Wenner, and about forty-five miles 
before it falls into the North Sea, forms a cataract, by 
precipitating itſelf from a high precipice : the Stang, 


Motalaſtrom, which iſſues from the Wetter-Jake, being 
increaſed by ſeventeen ſmaller rivers, forms a cataract, by 
falling ſixtcen feet, and diſcharges itſelt into the Baltic. 

Both the lakes and the rivers abound in fith of ſeveral 
kinds, the principal of which are ſalmon and trout of 
various ſorts. 

Sweden likewiſe affords medicinal ſprings of experi- 
enced vircue. | 

This country abounds with minerals and foſſils of al- 
moſt all kinds, as topazes, amethyſts, cryſtals, corne- 
lians, agate, a reddiſh ſtone called vigthen, coral, a 
greeniſh ſemi-pellucid ſtone, porphyry, lapis lazuli, aſ- 
beſtos, load-ſtone, touch-ſtone, free-ſtone, mill ltones, 
ſtucco-ſtones, Mate, lime-ſtones, coarſe and white mar- 
ble, and beautiful petrifactions; alſo excellent white 
marble with beautiful green veins, which are ſometimes 
of a dark, and others of a bright vivid green, finely 
interwoven, marienglas or iſinglas, vitriol, mercury, 
amianthus, lead ore, cobalt, allum, fullers-carth, pe- 
trolium, ſulphur, mother of pearl, &c. gold, ſilver, tin, 
lead, copper, and iron. 

Though Sweden is extremely mountainous, it affords 
many tracts of even ground fit for agriculture ; but the 
ſoil is often not more than half a foot deep. The ſoil 
is in general ſandy and ſwampy, but is not void of fer- 
tility. Gothland produces the greateſt quantity of grain, 
as wheat, rye, barley, oats, and peaſe; but every part 
of Gothland is nat equally tertile. Sweden alſo affords 

paſtures, and in the fouthern parts ſome orchards, 
which yield fine f uit; but this country is more famous 
for its mines than the produce of the ſoil. Nordland, 
being full of rocks and mountains, produces but little 
corn: however, it has ſome ſpots fit for grazing. Lap» 
land yields ſtill leſs grain than Nordland; but Finland is 
in moſt places extremely fertile, though it is far from be- 
ing properly cultivated. The corn ia the ſhort but hot 
ſummers of this climate ſuddenly grows up and ripens; 
but it is far from being ſufficient for the ſubſiſtance of 
the inhabitants, and therefore ſeveral hundred thouſand 
uarters are annually imported from abroad, particularly 
om Livonia, Pomerania, and Wiſmar. 

Some patriots among the Swedes ſtrenuouſly endeavour 
to promote ſchemes for the encouragement of agriculture 
and manufactures ; and if the ſucceſs be anſwerable to 
the preſent favourable appearances, the produce of the 


| country will ſoon be ſnfficient to ſupport ſome millions of 


inhabitants more than it does at preſent, and that in 
greater affluence and plenty. 

In the year 1752, the king granted the new ſociety of 
agriculture large tracts of waſte land for forty or fifty 
years rent-free, and exempted them from taxes. Hitherto 
conſiderable advantages have been made in the foreſts by 
cutting down the trees, burning them, and ſtrewing the 
aſhes on the land before it is ſown. This ſort of ground 
thus prepared yields a great crop of corn for three years 
after. | 

The ſouth parts of Sweden produce tolerable good 
fruit and vegetables; but towards the north they de- 
generate, and in the moſt northern parts no vegetables 
are to be found. l 

In the beginning of ſummer the fields in the ſouth 
are ſtored with variety of flowers, and, according to ſome 
authors, ſtrawberries, raſberries, and ſuch kind of fruit 
| grow upon every rock. In dry years melons are brought 

to perfection in the gardens ; but peaches, apricots, and 
other wall-fruit are extremely ſcarce, as are alſo pears, 
apples, and plums ; and thoſe they have are not well 
taſted. They have, however, cherries of ſeveral ſorts, 
and ſome tolerably good. According to Motraye, the 
gardens about Stockholm are very tine, and, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſeverity of the winter, their green-houſcs 


which divides Eaft Gothland into two parts: and the afford orange, fig, myrtle, and other trees, plauts, and 


flowers 
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gowers of the moſt tender nature. Finland produces ex- 
cellent turnips ; and flax, hemp, and tobacco are culti- 
vated to great advantage. Their woods chiefly conſiſt 
of pines, beech, birch, alder, juniper, and ſome oak; 
which are generally ſtraight, tall, and fit for building. 
But the extenſive woods in Sweden become thinner, and 
daily decline, from the immenſe conſumption of wood in 
making charcoal, tar, yn pun and burning the 
. s in particular grow very ſcarce. 
* 3 of Sweden the inhabitants ſubſiſt by 
ing, but in all the northern countries, the cattle are 
Fall, and the wool of the ſheep very coarſe ; ſo that in 
order to mend the breed rams are imported from Eng- 
land and Spain. The horſes are ſtrong, hardy, and vi- 
porous. Of the extraordinary advantages they reap 
| their rein-deer we ſhall give a particular account in 
our deſcription of Lapland. This kingdom affords plenty 
of all forts of deer, elks, hares, and all forts of tame 
and wild fowl. Their hares have this remarkable pro- 
perry, that in winter they become as white as ſnow. Some 
parts of Sweden are much infeſted with lynxes, bears, 
wolves, foxes, otters, martens, and weaſels. 

Tame and wild fowl are very plentiful and good. The 
keder, which is as large as an ordinary turkey, is much 
admired, as is alſo the orras, which is about the ſize of a 
hen. Partridges abound here, as does alſo a bird called 
yerper, which has ſome reſemblance to a partridge. In 
winter they take great numbers of blackbirds, thruſhes, 
and ſydenſcawns ; the latter is a beautiful bird. of the ſize 
of a field-fare, whoſe feathers are tipped with ſcarlet, and 
are ſuppoſed ro come from Lapland in the hard ſeaſon. 
They have but few pigeons. The northern countries 
abound with eagles, hawks, and other large birds of 


prey. | 
SECT. IL 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the Swedes ; the 
Number of the Inhabitants, their Employments, Food, 
Cloathing, Language, Skill in the Sciences, Religion and 
— 2 The Progreſs of the Arts and Manifactures; 
with a conciſe Account of the Trade and Cin of Sweden. 


H E Swedes are of a good ſtature and robuſt con- 

ſtitution, capable of enduring hardſhips and fa- 
tigues. Where they are not too much expoſed to the 
weather they have good complexions ; and their hair, like 
that of other northern nations, is inclined to yellow. 
The women are of a juſt proportion ; they have alfo 
good features, and thoſe who are employed at home are 
generally fair: but the peaſants are accuſtomed to make 
their females undergo an equal ſhare in all laborious em- 
ployments. They go to plow, threſh their corn, row 
upon the water, and carry burthens in common with the 
men. The inhabitants are, however, far from being 
ſufficient to people the country ; there is a remarkable in- 
ſtance of this in one place, whieh though not the moſt 
northerly part, there are hardly four thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred people to be found in the compaſs of twelve hun- 
dred and ſeven ſquare miles. 

The number of inhabitants of Sweden and Finland 
have been computed by ſome learned Swedes at about 
three millions, reckoning eighty thouſand farms, on 
which are one million fix hundred thouſand fouls, in- 
cluding the women, children, and ſervants; and it is 
ſaid theſe farms make up above half the number of the 
inhabitants in the whole kingdom. Indeed at preſent 


ſome pariſhes are ſo extenſive, and at the ſame time ſo 


thinly inhabited, that a peaſant muſt travel ſeveral Swe- 
_ diſh miles to viſit his next neighbour ; others contain not 
more than ſeventy farms, and yet take up a tract of land 
equal to the whole province of Holland, though perhaps 
ſuch a pariſh has not ſo many cottages as there are towns 
ia that flouriſhing country. | 
The common people ſubſiſt by agriculture, working in 
the mines, grazing, hunting, fiſhing, and commerce, 
doth domeſtic and foreign. Indeed the wealth of Swe- 
den ariſes from its mines. Some gold ore has been dif- 
covered, and there are ſeveral large ſilver mines ſaid to 
be very rich. The number of the copper mines, ham- 
mering-mills, and ſmelting houſes, is very conſiderable. 


6 33 
Iron ore is in ſuch plenty that it generally appears on the 
ſurface of the earth, and is remarkable for its richneſs. 
Indeed the produce of the mincs conſtitutes two-thirds 
of the national revenue. | | 

The inhabitants of the north part of Sweden are 
ſtrangers to delicacies, and live very hardly. They eat 
a fort of bread made of the bark of birch and pine-trees, 
ſtraw, and roots. The hacke, or ſtampe, is alſo a kind 
of bread very common in the north; and in times of 
ſcarcity is ſometimes uſed in the ſouth parts. This is 
made of the ears of corn cut from the ſtems and chopped 
ſmall ; after which it is dried and ground : on this kind 
of meal they pour boiling water, and mix it with leaven 
and corn-meal, where it is to be had. In ſpring they 
alſo take the bark of firs, which at that time comes the 
eaſieſt off the trees; but not the thick bark next the wood. 
Having pared off the outward coarſe knots, it is dried in 
an oven, or placed over a wood-fire, till both ſides be- 
come brown, ſwell, and undergo a kind of fermentation, 
by which the roſin is conſumed. Theſe pieces of bark 
being thus dried, are ground, and then bread is made 
of the meal. | 

Neceſſity has alſo taught theſe poor people to make 
bread of a plant called miſſe, and by the Fins, wekka, 
called in Latin Calla foliis cordatis, which is gathered du- 
ring the ſpring in the moraſſes. After it is dried in the 
ſun, it is baked in an oven, or half dried in a warm 
room, while it is ſprinkled with water. It is then put 
into the oven a ſecond time, and dried till the leaves fall 
off, and the outward tegument detaches itſelf at the 
knot from the ſtem ; then the ſtems are chopped ſmall 
in a trough, and being afterwards ground, the meal is 
ſifted and dough made of it, by ng hot water on 
the meal; it is uſual to pour alſo ſome brandy lees a- 
mongſt it, to give the bread a more agreeable flavour. 
The dough is afterwards kneaded with great labour, and 
then a third part of corn-meal is mixed with it. 

The reſt of their food conſiſts of fiſh, and dried fleſh. 
The rich, however, and the people in the great towns, 
are not unacquainted with delicacies ; and perſons in af- 
fluent circumſtances here, as in other countries, keep a 

table. _ 

Their cloathing in winter is ſuitable to the climate : 
the rich wear cloaths lined with warm furs ; inſtead of 
which thoſe who cannot afford them, make their cloaths 
of ſheep-ſkins with the wool on ; and thus, as a modern 
writer obſerves, are better provided wich cloathing a- 
dapted to the ſeaſon, and to their own condition, than 
the. e of moſt other countries. 

The faſhion of their dreſs reſembles that of the Ger- 
mans, and other European nations; they wear in ſum- 
mer ſuch cloaths and ſtuffs as their wealth enables them 
to procure z the great adorning themſelves with lace and 
embroidery. 

The Swediſh tongue has ſuch an affinity with the 
Daniſh and Norwegian, that the inhabitants of the three 
kingdoms readily underſtand each other ; but Finland 
and Lapland have their reſpective dialects. In the times 
of paganiſm, the Swedes made uſe of a particular alpha- 
bet, termed Runic characters; as appears from the Ru- 
nic ſtones ſtill to be ſeen in moſt of the provinces near 
the ſepulchres of the dead, 

The Swedes are of late greatly improved in arts and 
ſciences; but the branches of literature which they 
chiefly ſtudy are ceconomics, natural philoſophy, with 
the antiquiries, hiſtory, and geography of their own, 
and other countries. 

The moſt ancient and conſiderable univerſity in Swe- 
den is that of Upſal ; there is alfa one at Land in Scho- 
nen, and another at Abo, in Finland. "There is likewiſe 
a royal academy of ſciences at Stockholm: in the ſame 
city is a royal academy of painting and ſculpture ; and 
another for that part of the matheniatic: which relates to 
the military art. At Drotningholm hs been allo lately 
inſtituted an academy for the polite arts. 

Seminaries for the education of yonth are infticared 
in ten towns of Sweden, and epiſcopal {chuols are wund: 
ed at Upſal and Abo. There are inferior ſchools in lu— 
veral other places. In ſhort, an ordinance for the im- 
provement aud regulation of the art of printing wis Tae 
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liſhed by his Swediſh majeſty in 1752, by which a new | 


ſociety was inſtituted for that purpole. * 

The religion of the Swedes was formerly involved in 
the groſſeſt darkneſs and idolatry. The city of Upſal 
was the feat of their ſuperſtitious worſhip, The empe- 
ror Charles the Great ſent hither an eminent eccleſiaſtic, 
named Herbert, who preached the goſpel in Eaſt Goth- 
land : and for the ſame purpoſe the emperor Lewis ſent 
into Sweden the famous Anſcharius, who was ſucceeded 
by ſeveral others. In the middle ages the clergy had ob- 
tained the poſſeſſion of ſeveral large eſtates, and the pope 
aſſumed a great power over the temporal concerns of the 
kingdom. Theſe abuſes procured Olaus Petri, a diſciple of 
Luther, a favourable reception in Sweden, where he pro- 
mulgated the pure doctrines of the goſpel; and that great 
king Guſtavus Vaſa happily introduced the reformation in 
Sweden, in ſpite of all the numerous difficulties he had 
to encounter. Indeed it afterwards met with great op- 
polition, and underwent many trials in the reigns of John 
and Sigiſmund; yet it was at laſt eſtabliſhed by the diet 
and ſynod held at Upſal in 1593, when the ſtates of the 
kingdom ſolemnly engaged to adhere to the doctrines of 
Luther; and this religion, ſince the decree of unifor- 
mity paſſed in 1613, is to be eſteemed both by the ſove- 
reign and his ſubjects the only eſtabliſhed church in the 
kingdom. Indeed in 1741 his majeſty was pleaſed to 
permit by a royal edi, that the Calviniſts and members 
of the church of England ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion in all the ſea- ports except that of 
Carlſcroon. 

The hierarchy of Sweden is compoſed of the archbi- 
ſhop of Upſal, who performs the coronation ceremony, 
and ten biſhops, with three ſuperintendants, one of 
whom reſides at Carlſtadt, another at Hernoſand, and the 
third in Gothland. The other eccleſiaſtics, who are ſub- 
ordinate to theſe, are the provoſts, deacons, chaplains, 
or curates, and the miniſters or incumbents in villages. 
Mr. A. Birch, in a diſſertation delivered in the year 
1749, obſerves, that in this kingdom, excluſive of the 
German provinces, there are in all three thouſand eccle- 
fiaſtical benefices, one thouſand three hundred civil poſts, 
filled by perſons learned in the laws, one thouſand three 
hundred military poſts, occupied by men of literature, 
fix hundred officers relating to the ſeveral departments 
belonging to the government, and two thouſand fix hun- 
dred phyſicians and ſurgeons. 

Arts and manufactures have within a century or two 
made great progreſs. Formerly no manufactures were 
eſtabliſhed in this kingdom; the Hanſe-towns not only 
exported unwrought iron and copper, but the ore of 
thole metals, and when they were wrought into various 
tools and utenſils, fold them again to the Swedes. The 
inhabitants of the coaſts were all fiſhermen, and the 
towns had no artificers. The Swedes firſt began to 
work their metals, and even their wood, in the 

cign of the great Guſtavus Vaſa, anno 1530; aud to- 
wards the middle of the ſeventeenth century began 
to ſet up all kinds of manufactures, but chiefly em- 
ployed foreigners, particularly the Dutch and Flemings. 
In the year 1641 a glaſs-houſe was firſt erected in Swe- 
den; in 1643 the Swedes began to make ſtarch ; in 1646 
they erected tin-works. They had no bookſellers ſhops 
till the year 1647, nor needle and ſilk manufactures till 
1649. Leather - dreſſing and ſoap-boiling were intro- 
duced into this country in 1651; ſawing-mills were 
crected in 1653; iron and ſteel manufactures in 1654; 
ſugar baking in 1661; but the woollen and filk manu- 
fa*tures flouriſhed more than all the reſt, till the wars of 
Charles XII. put a ſtop to trade, and conſequently to the 

progreſs of the arts. ö 
However, in the reign of Frederic I. trade and manu- 
ſactures revived ; the breeding of ſheep was encouraged, 
tobacco planted, and foreign artiſts and manufacturers 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion, * 

Sweden has at preſent manufactures of ſilk, cloth, cot- 
ton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs; linen, ſail-cloth, Morocco 
leather, dying, and printing of cottons ; they have houſes 
for boiling or refining of allum, ſugar, ſoap, and ſalt; 
for making glaſs, porcelain, and paper ; they have alſo 
gun-powder mills, ſtamping mills, boring mills, wire 
and flatring mills ; vaſt quantities of copper, braſs, iron, 
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and ſteel are wrought in Sweden, which has foundcries 
for great guns, pots, and the like, and forges tor tire. 
arms, and anchors : great numbers of ſhips are alſo built, 
and wooden veſſels and utenſils made in the kingdom. 

Sweden is conveniently ſituated for commerce, as jt 
lies between the Baltic and the North Sea. The towns 
which are allowed to import and export goods in their 
own ſhips, and to trade both with natives and foreigners, 
are called ſtaple · towus; theſe are thirty-four in number: 
but thoſe that lie near the fea, and yet have no foreign 
commerce, and are only permitted to carry on a domeſtic 
trade, to have ſhares in the freight of goods, and to pur. 
chaſe by wholeſale the goods imported by the ſlaple- 
towns, are called land-towns : ſome of theſe are within 
land, and others ſea- port towns ; others again are mine - 
towns. The chief ſtaple towns in Sweden are Stock- 
holm and Gottenburg. At the former are held the col- 
lege of commerce, an aſſurance office, and the national 
bank, which has frequently advanced conſiderable ſums 
of money for the ſervice of the government, and has a 
fund of about fix millions of filver dollars, each equal to 
one ſhilling and ſix- pence two thirds ſterling, beſides 
current bills to the amount of ſeventy millions. At Got- 
tenburg is the Eaſt India Company, ercCted in 1731, 
which pays for every ſhip that returns from India fifty 
thouſand filver dollars to the government. The Swedes 
have alſo a Levant company. 

The exports from Sweden are, iron wrought and in 
bars, other wrought metals, timber, gunpowder, pitch, 
tar, ſalt · petre, pot-aſh, cordage, cobalt, furs, Morocco 

ther as it is called, and dried fiſh. The imports are 
grain, fleſh, bacon, cheeſe, butter, tallow, wine, bran- 
dy, drugs, hides, hemp, flax, filk, and ſeveral foreign 
manufactures. 

The coins of Sweden are, the gold ducat, worth about 
nine ſhillings and four-pence ſterling. 

The ſilver coins are the oer, one of which is equal 
to four pfennings, twenty of them to a caroline, which 
is about one ſhilling and two-pence ſterling, and thirty- 
two to a ſilver dollar, equal to one ſhilliag and ſix-pence 


three farthings Engliſh money. There are dguble and 


half carolines; and alſo double, ſingle, and Half. ſingle 
ers. . 

The copper pieces are the copper oer, which, like the 
rundſtuc, is equal to two pfennings, and is no more 
than the eighth part of a penny Engliſh. An half, a 
quarter, and a ſixth part of a copper oer. A copper 
dollar, which is about four groſchen, and is nearly equal 
to ſix-pence farthing. Theſe are very large, and when 
payments are made in them, the merchant is often obliged 
to carry them away in a cart or wheel-barrow. 
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A general View of the Hiflory of Sweden, its ancient and 
modern Conſtitution; together with the memorable Re- 
volution in its Form of Government, effected in 1772 
by Guſtavus the reigning King. The public Offices, 
Laus, Expences, Revenues, Military and Naval 


WEDEN is famous for being the native country of 
the fierce and warlike Goths, whoſe emigrations ef- 
fected the moſt ſingular and rapid revolutions on the Eu- 
ropean continent that hiſtory records- The kingdom of 
the Swedes was ſeparate from that of the Goths till the 
twelfth century; but in 1132 both nations, with their 
ſeveral dependencies, were united under Suercher, king 
of the Oſtrogoths, who was proclaimed king of the 
Swedes and Goths, It was afterwards agreed by both 
nations, that the Swedes and Gothic princes ſhould hold 
the ſovereignty altcrnatcly ; but this occaſioned many 
bloody iateltine wars. 

Magnus Smeck added Schonen and the adjacent 
territories to the kingdom; but at length by his mal- 
adminiſtration, deprived both himſelf and his family of 
the throne: for after Albert duke of Mecklenburg, 
his ſiſter's ſon, had been elected king, Margaret, who 
was heireſs to the crowns of Denmark and Norway, 
compelled him to give up the kingdom of Sweden to her; 


and by the union of Calmar, in the year 1397, united 
the. 
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the three northern kingdoms un der one head. This 
union filled the Swedes with the greateſt indignation : 
but after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, they at length, 
by the aſſiſtance of a Swediſh nobleman, named Guſ— 
tavus Erickſon von Vaſa, thvok off the Daniſh yoke. 
What molt excited them to engage in this revolt, was 
a perfidious maſſacre, perpetrated at Stockholm in 1520 
by king Chriſtian II. , 

Ihe brave Guſtavus Vaſa, who had rendered himſelf 
extremely popular by the conduct and intrepidity he 
had ſhewed in reſcuing Swe den from the oppreſſion of the 
Danes, was elected king, and not only became the foun- 
der of a line of monarchs of his family, but advanced the 
royal authority to a very great height. 

The cron of Sweden had hither:o been elective; but 
the Swedes had been deprived ol this right under the Da- 


niſh kings ; and according to the laws of Sweden, the | 


royal authority was fo limitcd, that the prince had little 
more than the name of a ſovereign ; for he could neither 
make war nor peace, levy money nor troops, without 
the conſent of the ſtates. He cou'd neither rect a for- 
treſs, introduce foreigu troops, nor put any ſtrong place 
into the hands of a foreigner. The revenue of the 
crown then ſolely aroſe from the ſmall domains about 
Upſal, an eaſy poll-tax on the peaſants, and from ſome 
fines and forfeitures which fell co the crowu in criminal 
proceeding:. The government of caſtles, fiefs, or ma- 
nors, which were at firſt granted by the crown only for 
a term of years, or at molt for life, were inſenſibly 
changed into hereditary poſſeſſions, which the nobility 
held by force, wighout paying the rents that had been re- 
ſerved out of them. This was alſo done by the biſhops 
and clergy, who poſſeſſed ſuch eſtates on pretence that 
the lands of the church ought to be exempted from all 
duties ; and by theſe eacroachments the royal revenue was 
ſo reduced, that the king could ſcarce maintain more 
than five hundred horſe. He was conlidered only as a 
kiad of captain-general during a war, and as preſident of 
the ſenate in time of peace. The prelates and nobility 
fortified their caſtles, and rendered them the ſears of ſo 
many independent ſtates ; and arming their vaſſals, fre. 
quently made war oneach other, and ſometimes on their 
ſovereign. They neither ſought nor expected redreſs, when 
they thought themſelves injured, from the king's courts ; 
but took upon themſelves the power of doing themſelves 
juſtice. The kingdoms of Norway and Denmark were 
under the like form of goverament, both of them were 
elective, and had their reſpective ſenates, without whoſe 
concurrence, or that of the ſtates aſſembled in their diet, 
the king could tranſact nothing of importance. 

But to return to Guſtavus, who found the kingdom in 
this ſituation. The ſtates, who thought they never 
could ſufficiently expreſs their gratitude to their deliverer, 
paſſed a ſolemn decree, by which they obliged them- 
ſelves to do whatſoever Guſtavus ſhould think fit to 
perform for the preſervation of his dignity, againſt a pre- 
tender who was ſet up in oppoſition to him. They, in 
particular, impowered him to make and war, and 
reſolved that the enemies of Guſtavus ſhould be eſteemed 
the enemies of the nation. 

This happened at the time that the doctrines of the 
reformation began to prevail in Sweden; and the Romiſh 
clergy, Guſtavus' greateſt enemies, being in poſſeſſion 
of half the lands and the revennes of the kingdom, and 
among others, of many royal caſtles and domains, he 
thought this a proper time to reſume them, by falling in 
with the doctrines of Luther. He therefore procured an 
act to be paſſed, by which it was ordained, that the bi- 
ſhops ſhould immediately ſurrender their caſtles to the 
king, and diſband their troops: that their pretended 
rights to fines and forfeited eſtates, which originally be- 
loaged to the crown, ſhould be entirely abrogated: that 
all the ſuperfluous plate and bells. belongiag to the 
churches ſhould be fold to pay the public debts : that all 
the grants of eſtates to the clergy ſince the year 1445, 
ſhould be vacated, and the lands re-united to the crown : 
that two-thirds of the tithes, generally poſſeſſed by the 
biſhops and abbots, ſhould be — | for maintain- 


ing the army in time of war, and for erecting and en- 
dowing public ſchools and hoſpitals in time of peace: 
51 
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and that all the privileges of the clergy ſhould be entirely 
at his maj«ſty's diſpoſal. 

he king having thus obtained a legal title to the 
revenues of the church, marched through great part of his 
dominions, at the head of a body of horſe, to {ee the act 
put in execution, attended by Olavs Petri, and other 
Lutheran doctors, whom he ordered to preach before 
him in the principal churches. Wherever he came, he 
commanded the titles and grants by which the clergy 
held their lands to be brought before him, and cither re- 
united them to the crown, or reſtored them to the heirs 
of the ancient proprietors ; by which means he recovered 
from the ſecular and regular clergy above two-thirds of 
their revenues, and ſeized upon near thirteen thouſand 
conſiderable farms He alſo cauſed the ſuperfluous church 


plate to be melted down, and carried into the public 
treaſury. This indeed occaſioned ſome conſpiraGies and 


inſurrections ; but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed. | 

Having now ſucceeded fo happily in ſuppreſſing his 
greateſt encmies, he obliged the nobility and gentry who 
held the crown lands, which they had kept as their own, 
to reſign up their fiefs, or to pay the rents that were ori- 
ginally due to the crown. Upon this they were obliged 
to compound with the king, and agree to pay him an- 
nually a certain ſum of all their fiefs and manors. 

Guſtavus next entailed the crown upon his iſſue by 
the free conſent of the ſtates, and it has accor lingly been 
enjoyed by his deſcendants ever ſince. But the diviſion 
of the kingdom among his children, the mal-admini- 
ſtration of his ſon John, with the propenſity of Erick, 
John's brother, and his ſon Sigiſmund king of Poland, 
to popery, threw the kingdom into terrible diſtractions, 
till they were at laſt compoſed by Charles IX. and his ſon 
Guſtavus Adolphus. Under the latter prince the impor- 
tance of Sweden roſe to its greateſt height: the inſluence 
of his arms ſupported the proteſtant᷑ inte reſt in Europe, 
whilſt his domeſtic policy eſtabliſhed good order in bis 
kingdom. He reduced the greateſt part of Livonia, and 
penetrated fo far into Germany as to become formidable 
to the emperor ; but in 1632 he loſt his life in the 
battle of Lutzen, dying in the arms of victory. 

This prince was one of thoſe rare mortals that join to 
the abilities of a great warrior and ſtateſman, the virtues 
that refine and exalt humanity. In his life and death 
— gained the nobleſt reward that worth like his could 
alk. | 
His daughter Chriſtina, who ſucceeded to the throne, 
took from Norway and Denmark the territories of 
Jemptland and Harjedalen, with thę iſlands of Gothland 
and Oeland, and in 1648 added Upper Pomerania, Bre- 
men, Verden, and Wiſmar, to the Swediſh dominions 3 
but in the year 1654 that princeſs ſolemaly reſigned the 
crown of Sweden, and, was very inſtrumental in ad- 
vancing to the throne her couſin Charles Guſtavus prince 
palatine of Deux-Ponts, who in 1658 added Schonen, 
Halland, Blekingen, and Lohn of Behus to the Swediſh 
dominions. His ſon Charles XI. re- aſſumed all the alie- 
nated crown-lands, and rendered himſelf an abſolute 
monarch. 8 

Charles XI. dying in 1697, in the forty-ſecond year 
of his age, and the thirty-ſeventh of his reign, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his only ſon Charles XII. who being under fif- 
teen years of age, a regency was appointed. In the year 
1700 the Poles, Danes, and Ruſſians, taking advantage 
of the king's youth, endeavoured to recover the domi- 
nions of which their anceſtors had been deprived. The 
Engliſh and Dutch ſent a fleet to his aſſiſtance, and 
compelled the Danes to conclude a peace with him. This 
young prince then marched agaiĩnſt the Ruſſians and Poles, 
whomat the beginning of the war he defeated in almoſt 
every engagement, with numbers far inferior to thoſe 
of his enemies, though he had well-diſciplined veteran 
troops of Saxons to contend with, as well as Ruſſians 
and Poles ; but while, filled with the utmoſt contempt 
of his enemies, he buſied himſelf in dethroning the king 
of Poland, the czar Peter the- Great, improving by his 
former miſcarriages, in his turn learnt to conquer : 
Charles was defeated at Pultowa, his whole army entirely 
cut off, or made priſoners, except three or four hundred 
horſe, with whom he eſcaped to Bender in Turky. He 
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there gave ſignal proofs of a deſperate intrepidity, as in- 
capable of fear as void of diſcretion, having with a hand- 
ful of men performed prodigies of perſonal valour againſt 
the whole force of Ruſſia: he was at length made pri- 
ſoner, and peace being ratified, returned to Sweden. 
His paſſion for war hurrying him into freſh broils, he 
met his death by a cannon-ball at the ſiege of Frederic- 
ſhall anno 1718, very fortunately for the peace of Eu- 
rope.—The peculiarity of character which diſtinguiſacd 
this prince is ſtrongly depicted by M. de Voltaire. No 
dangers however ſudden or imminent ever occaſioned in 
him the leaſt diſmay, even when they have ſhaken the 
conſtancy of the firmeſt among his followers : he ſeems 
in ſhort'to have been a man diveſted of the ſmalleſt par- 
ticle of fear; and the manner in which he is related to 
© have cold and hunger ſhew him to be a prodigy 
of ſtrength as well as courage. His rapid ſucceſſes againſt 
the combined force of Denmark, Poland, and Raſtia, 
ve him to be no ordinary man; but although they 
aſtoniſhed all Europe, yet in their conſequences they 
were fatal to the kingdom which he governed. A ſtrong 
reſentment againſt the unprovoked attacks made upon 
him, led him to meditate enterprizes againſt his enemies, 
extravagant and impracticablc in their nature, and the cool 
and undiſmayed perſeverance of his great adverſary, the 
czar Peter, at length prevailed over his ill-direfted ardour. 

After Charles's death his ſiſter Ulrica Eleanor afcended 
the throne by the free election of the ſtates ; but firſt 
gave up all pretenſions to arbitrary power; and in 1729, 
by conſent of the dict, transferred the government to 
her huſband Frederic, hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſcl. 
King Frederic having no iſſue, the ſtates in 1743 nomi- 
nated Adolphus Frederic, duke of Holſtein, and biſhop 
of Eutin, his ſucceſſor, who accordingly on the deceaſe 
of Frederic, on the fifth of April 1751, aſſumed the 
reins of government. 

The power of the ſenate had been gradually ad- 
vancing for ſeveral years; the encroachments made by 
that body on the royal power were fo conſiderable, that 
the condition of the king of Sweden became extremely 

diſagreeable; he found his authority diſputed and his 
on treated with diſreſpect by an arbitrary ſupercili- 
ous ſenate. Frederic having applied to this body to 
convoke an extraordinary diet in order to examine into 
the cauſes of the many heavy grievances which oppreſſed 
the kingdom, found the power of the latter tov predo- 
minant to accompliſh his purpoſe, and had the further 
mortification to ſee it proceed to ſome unconſtitutional 
acts which directly encroached on his prerogative. Fully 
determined to wreſt from the ſenate their aſſumed power, 
and to recover that participation of authority which the 
conſtitution had aſſigned to the crown, he proceeded to a 
meaſure both bold and deciſive. On the 13th of Dec. 
1768 heſigned a declaration, by which he formally abdi- 
cated the crown of Sweden ; and by giving public no- 
tice throughout his dominions of this ſtep, at once ſuſ- 
2 all the functions of government. The ſenate 

t their authority inſufficient to counteract ſuch a 
meaſure, for their orders were diſputed by all the Col- 
leges of State, who had ceaſed to tranſact the buſineſs 
of their ſeveral departments. The magiſtrates of Stock- 
holm, agreeable to the form of government, were pro- 
ceeding to convoke the order of Burghers, which com- 
pelled the ſenate to conſent to the deſired aſſembly of the 
diet, and the king's concurrence was requeſted to con- 
firm the proclamation for that purpoſe, which being 
given, he reſumed the reins of government. At the 
meeting of the diet, which followed on April 19, 1769, 
though ir coincided in ſome particulars with the king's 
views, yet it was far from effecting every thing which 
he aimed at. 

The king of Sweden died Feb. 12, 1771, and was 
ſucceeded by Guſtavus the Prince Royal, then 25 years 
of age. The acceſſion of this young prince to the 

_ throne, with the prepoſſeſſions of the people ſtrongly in 
his favour, was a favourable period for extending the 
power of the crown by the reduction of that of the ſe- 
nate. An ariſtocracy naturally and rapidly degenerates 
into deſpotiſm ; the yoke of which is rendered more into- 
lerable to a people in proportion as the oppreſſions of a 
number of tyrants are more grievous than thoſe of a 
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ſingle one. The new king found his people divided 
into two great political parties, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Hats and Caps; the former eſpouſed the intereſt 
of the court, the latter the country or patriotic party, 
The moſt maſterly ſtrokes of policy, as wel! as the moſt 
profound diſſimulation were nicd by this monarch to 
circumvent and deſtroy the 1afluence of the ſenate. The 
people were grievuully oppieſſed; for beſides the ri- 
gorous exactions made on the common pcopꝭe by their 
rulers, they ſuffered every calamity which a ar of great 
ſcarcity naturally occafions. The army was devoted to 
his intereſt, and his two brothers, prince Chat les and 
prince Frederic Auguſtus, each commanded a body 
of troops. In 1772, Whilſt the klug was amuſing 
the ſenate at Stockholm with the molt warm and ſpe- 
cious profeſſions of difintereſtedueſs ; and of his wiſhes 
to be thought only the firſt citizen ot a free covatry, an 
inſurrection ot the military happened at Chri'nfſtade ia 
the province of Scano; this was ſet o tout by one Hel- 
lichins, who commanded there. "The plca made uſe of 
ro jultify it was, the tyranny and oppretiiv of the go- 
verning powers. Prince Charles, who was pu:-pTYely in 
thole parts, made this a pretence to atlembi. g troops 
under his command, whilt his brother, wiv was ar 
Oſtrogothia, put himſelf at the fame time at the head of 
the troops in thoſe parts. The ſenate were much 
alarmed at theſe proceedings, whilſt the king, with the 
molt conſummate diſſimulation, exprefet his retentment 
againſt the inſurgents, and his zeal to i1wppre'z them; at 
the ſame time, by {tutioning the military torce in Stock- 
holm fo as to ſurround the ſcaate-houte, be effectually con- 
trouled the deliberations carried on there. lu this exigency 
the ſenate found themſelves totally abandoned by the fol- 
diery, who one and all took oaths of allegiance to the king, 
who being thus ſupported, was enabled to accompliſh a 
great and almoſt unparalleled revolution ; and to deprive an 
extenſive nation of its libertics in a fingle morning, with- 
out bloodſhed, without noiſe, without tumult, and 
without oppoſition ; while the people flocked rogether 
with as much indifference and tranquillity as if it had 
been only ſome holiday ſport. 

The king then repaired to the caſtle, and, having ſent 
for the foreign miniſters, who had retreated there during 
the commotion, informed them, that it was wick tears in 
his eyes he had agreed to the meaſure of which they were 
witneſſes, and which he was forced to take for the {ſecurity 
of his perſon, as well as of the ſtate, which were both 
equally in danger. He intreated them to aſſure their re- 
ſpective courts, that his motives, when made known, 
would juſtify him in the eyes of all Europe; that this 
a fair ſhould not be prod tive of any alteration in his 
conduct with reſpect to other pow; aid to be aſſured, 
that what he had done was for the weltare ot his people, 
and the maintenance of true liberty. | 

The next morning the king received the oath of the 
magiſtrates, the burghers, and the college of Stockholm, 
by whom they were bound to obey tim only, and not 
the ſenate, or their deputies ; and 2 book was opened in 
one of the apartments of the palace, wherein all thoſe in 
general were to ſubſcribe their names, who were willing 
to take the oath of fidelity. The ſenators and 4. 
ficers, who refuſed to take the oaths, were all ſtrictly 
confined, among whom were bar Radbeck, count 
Heſſenftein, the chief magiſtrate Soenderbald, the fiſcal 
Engerſtroem, the king's ſecretary Helſingius, the ſecre- 
taries of the nobles, baron Cederſtroem, count Kalling, 
and general Struſenfeldt, the three ſecretaries of the 
clergy, the two of the burghers, and the two fecretaries 
belonging to the order ot peaſan's. Theſe were ſoon 
after acquainted by the king, thac they mult take their 
final reſolution, either to {wcar to the new form of go- 
vernment, or to qyit the kingdom for ever, and to give 
a categorical anſwer within a month, 

The following day (Augult 21) being appointed for 
aboliſhing the old form of government, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the new, the king aſſembled all the ſtates in a 
plenum plenorum for that purpoſe. Such deciſive mea- 
ſures were taken for the completion of this great act, 
as committed nothing to chance, or to the caprice 
of fortune. A large detachment of the guards took 


poſſeſſion in the morning of the ſquare where the 
houſe | 
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houſe of nobles ſtands ; the palace was inveſted on every. 
fide with troops ; all the garriſon was under arms; and 

every thing carricd on not only the appearance of war, 

but of the immediate attack of an enemy; while 

cannon were brought in and planted in the great court of 
the hail where the 1tates were oſſembled. 

Being thus conveniently ſecured in this place of ter- 
rors, it was uot a matter of much conſideration, Whether 
they ſhould accede to the propolitions that were to be 
made to tnem. The king ope::-d the ſcenc, by entering 
the hall in all bis regalia; ſoon after which, having the 
filver hammer of Guſtavus Adolphus in his hand, he 
made himſcit the ſignal for ſilence, an office which was 
uſaally executed by a ſenator; but none of that body 
were ii the preſent allembly. a 

The king then made a long ſpeech to the ſtates, in 
which he rcpre{-nted the deplorable {tate to which the 
nation was reduced by the two great factions that divid- 
ed the people; that by this means they were ſevered as 
ic were into two ſeparate nations, who united only in 
the mangling of their country; that the rancour, re- 
venge, and perſecution that proceeded from this {tate of 
diicord, was productive of new revolutions, that grew 
at leugth into a periodical diſcaſe, which disfigured the 
whole commonwealth ; that commotions, which ſhook 
the realm, ſprung from the ambition of a few ; that 
| ſtreams of blood had been poured, ſometimes by one 
party, and ſometimes by another ; and that the people 
were always the ſacrifices to quarrels, in the event of 
which they had but little concern. That the only end 
of their rulers had been to fortify their own power ; aud 
that every thing had of neceſſity been adapted to that 
purpoſe ; that where the law was clear, the letter of it 
had been perverted; and where it had been palpably re- 
pugnant, it had been broken through. That nothing 
had been ſacred to a people inflamed with hatred and 
revenge : and that the ſeeds of confuſion had in the ead 
extended ſo far, that it became a declared opinion, that 
a majority was above the law; and owned no reſtraint 
but its own pleaſure. 

That thus liberty, the nobleſt of the rights of men, 
had been transformed into an unſupportable ariſtocrati- 
cal tyranny, in the hands of the ruling party ; which 
was itſelf entlaved, and led at pleaſure by a very ſmall 
number of its body. That the notice of a new aſſembly 
of the ſtates made every one tremble ; that, far from con- 
fidering how the affairs of the nation might be belt tranſ- 
ated, they were only buſied in getting together a ma- 
jority for their party, that they might be ſcreened from 
the inſolence and lawleſs violence ot the other. The 
king then laid, or inſinuated, a charge of the blackeſt 
dye. He ſaid, if the iatcrior ſituation of the realm ſtood 
thus endangered, how hideous was itz external aſpect! 1 
bluſh, ſays he, to ſpeak about it: born a Swede, and now a 
king of Sweden, it ſhould be an impoſſibility for me to 
believe that foreign ſchemes ſhould govern Swediſh men; 
and that the baſeſt means ſhould have been employed for 
that purpoſe. You know what it is [ mean: my bluſhes 
ought to make you deeply ſenſible into what contempt 
the kingdom has been thrown by your quarrels. 

The king then made a ſolemn renunciation upon oath 
of all abſolute ſovereigaty and power, and that he did 
not even deſire or wiſh for it; after which he ordered 
the new form of government to be read to the ſtates by 
the ſecretary of reviſion. This piece, which is of a 
great length, conſiſts of fifty-ſeven articles: the moſt eſ- 
ſential of which are—That the king is to chooſe the ſe- 
nate himſelf—'That he is to call the ſtates together when 
he pleaſes, and to ſeparate them alſo when he pleaſes, 
after they have at any time continued ſitting for three 
months—That the contributions are to be given by the 
ſtates; but if not granted within three months, the old 
ones are to remain: in caſe of invaſion, or preſſing ne- 
ceſſity, the king may impoſe ſome taxes for raiſing mo- 
ney till the ſtatẽg can be aſſembled When the ſtates are 
aſſembled, they are not to deliberate upon any thing but 
what the king pleaſes to lay before them That the king 
is to have the ſole diſpoſition of the army, navy, and fi- 
nances, aud of all the employmeats civil and military.“ 

The aext ſtep which the king took was to diſmiſs all 
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noblemen who were well attached to his intereſt, To 
ſhew his attention to the diſtreſſes of the people, and to 
increaſe the odium thrown on the ſtates, by making them 
the cauſe of the famine which prevailed, he directed ten 
thouſand meafures of meal of twenty pounds each to be 
diftributed among the common people. A grand depu- 
tation from the four orders, conſiſting of an hundred 
and twenty perſons, waited on the king, to return him 
thanks for his paternal care, by which the nation had 
been reſtored to its true liberty; and ro deſire that a me- 
dal might be ſtruck to commemorate that happy eveat. 

The ſubſequent meetings of the diet were productive 
of nothing but compliances in the fulleſt terms with the 
king's requiſitions : they enabled him to raiſe extraordi- 
nary ſupplies upon particular occaſions, by the help of a 
ſecret committee, and conſtituted him both judge of the 
exigence and eſtabliſher of the means of ſupply ; while 
the directors of the bank were to compoſe a ſecret com- 
mittee to be conſulted on ſuch matters as the king 
thought proper to lay before them. By theſe meaſures 
the king has become virtually poſſeſſed of all the powers 
of government, and the ſtates ſeem thereby to have irre- 
vocably ſealed their own doom; for the crown appears 
to have no motive for convoking a diet any more, unleſs 
ſome very extraordinary change of circumſtances takes 
place. 

The tameneſs with which the Swedes have endured 
the overthrow of their conſtitution, and the loſs of their 
liberties, will ever continue a ſubject of admiration. 
The time is not yet beyond the memory of man, when 
they were emancipated from the moſt deplorable ſlate of 
deſpotiſm, that any nation could groan under. In the 
reign of Charles XII. they had ſcarcely a merchant ſhip 
upon the Ocean; yet tuch were the happy effects of 
the ſubſequent change of government, that notwith- 
ſtanding the loſſes they had ſuſtained by his wars, 600 
Swediſh ſhips paſſed through the Sound annually, within 
twenty years after his death; beſides the great trade of 
the Port of, Gottenburgh, which lies without the Sound, 
and the interna! commerce of the Baltic, They have now 
ſurrendered every thing that is moſt dear to mankind, 
without the ſmalleſt conteſt. It is more than probible, 


that within another age, they will afford a freſh convic- 


tion to the world, that commerce cannot flouriſh under 
an arbitrary government. This revolution however pre- 
ſents a mirror, which if properly attended to, will ex- 
hibit objects of the greateſt import, to thoſe few ſtares, 
which {till retain any veſtiges of civil liberty. 

The prince who has had the reſolution to undertake, 
and the addreſs to effect ſo arduous an enterprize as the 
late revolation in Sweden, cannot be ſuppoſed to re- 
main long an inconſiderable part in the ſyſtem of Europe. 
By his penetration and ſagacity he has in a few moaths 
accompliſhed his deſigns upon his own Kingdom ; at 
twenty- five years old he has out-plotted the moſt experi- 
enced politicians ; he has out-talked the moſt rigid re- 
publicans in his diſcourſes upon liberty, and out-canted 
the moſt zealous enthuſiaſts in his appeals to heaven. 
Such a prince, in whom the whole powers of the ſtate 
centre, will probably uſe ſtrenuous endeavours to recover 
ſome ſhare of that rank and conſequence to his kingdom 
which were ſupported with ſo much luſtre by his prede- 
ceſſors in the laſt, and the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tur ies. 

The titles of the kings of Sweden have been fre- 
quently varied. His preſdhit majeſty is ſtiled Guſtavus, 
by the grace of God, king of Sweden, and of the Goths 
and Vandals ; great Prince of Finland; hereditary ſove- 
reign of — duke of Sleſwic, Holſtein, Stomarn, 
and Di count of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt. 

The arms are quarterly : in the firſt and fourth azure, 
three crowns or, tor the kingdom of Sweden; in the ſe- 
cond and third barre, onde argent and azure, a lion 
rampant or, crowned gules, for Gothland ; with the arms 
of Holſtein ia the eſcutcheon. 8 

In 1748, Frederic I. revived two ancient orders of 
knighthood, and founded another. The principal is the 


blue ribbon, or the order of Seraphim, inſtituted in 
1334 by Magnus Smeck. The next is the yellow ribbon, 
or the order of the ſword, founded by Guſtavus Vaſa in 


the old {ntors, and to confer that dignity on fifteen 


1523. The order of the black ribbon, or the north ſtar, 
is 


is of late inſtitution. 


and mottos. : 
"The form of government was ſettled in Sweden in 


the year 1720, by which the king's male iſſue arc de- 
clared his heirs and ſucceſſors to the throne ; but before 
the new ſovereign entered on the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment, he was required to renounce by a folemn oath 
all claim to arbitrary power, and engage to puniſh with the 
utmolt rigour all who (ſhould endeavour to promote it, as 
traitors and enemies to the king and kingdom. The king 
could not appropriate to himſelt or alienate any of the na- 
tional revenues: he could not ſettle any of the royal do- 
mains on his children, but muſt ſupply the neceſſary ſums 
for their education and portions in ready money : he mult 
be of the Lutheran religion : he was bound to govern 
in concert with the council of ſtate, according to the 
general laws of Sweden, and the eſtabliſhed form of 
government: he was not to engage in any war, or to 
impoſe any new taxes, to alter the value of the current 
coin, to detain the falaries or penſions accruing to the 
officers and ſoldiers from the crown lands, or to annul 
any ordinances made for the improvement of navigation, 
trade, and manufactures, without the conſent ot his coun- 
cil and the ſtates of the kingdom. 

The ſtates, according to the ancient form of govern- 
ment, conſiſt of four orders. The firſt of thele is the 
nobility, conſiſting of counts, barons, and gentry. One 
is choſen out of each family to repreſent that body, and 
with them the colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and 
captains of every regiment, {it and vote. a 

The ſecond order is compoſed of the repreſentatives of 
the clergy, who chooſe one out of every rural deanery, 
conſiſting of ten pariſhes, and their charges are borne. 
Theſe, with the biſhops and ſuperintendants, make about 
two hundred, who repreſent that body. 

The third order of the ſtate conſiſts of the repreſenta- 
tives of the burghers, who are choſen by the magiſtrates 
and common-council of every corporation, Ot theſe 
there are four elected for Stockholm. Some af the towns 
have two votes; but moſt of them have only one. Theſe 
members amount toabout a hundred aud fifty in the whole. 

The fourth order conſiſts of the peaſants, who chooſe 
one out of every diſtrict, whoſe charges they bear, and 
theſe amount to about two hundred and fifty. 

The king is obliged to convene a diet once in three 
years; but if he dies without leaving a male-heir to the 
crown, the ſtates meet of themſelves. Each of the four 
claſſes has its chairman; the marſhal of the diet is uſually 
the chairman of the nobles, and the archbiſhop of Upſal 
that of the clergy : the burghers uſually chooſe one of 
the burgomaſters of Stockholm, and the peaſants have 
alſo their ſpeaker ; but the counſellors of ſtate have no 
vote in the diet. Each of the four claſſes has alſo its re- 
ſpective houſe at Stockholm. 

When they aſſemble they firſt meet in a large room 
in the king's palace, called the diet · chamber; where his 
majeſty being ſeated on his throne, and the ſenators or 
privy-counſellors ſitting at ſome diſtance from him, the 
preſident of the chancery uſually compliments the aſſem- 
bly in the king's name; after which a ſecretary acquaints 
them with the ſtate of affairs ſince their receſs, and the 
reaſon of requiring their advice and aſſiſtance; to which 
the marſhal of the nobility returns an anſwer; and after 
him the archbiſhop for the clergy, and the ſpeakers of 
the other orders of the ſtate. They then ſeparate to their 
| ſeveral houſes or chambers, where they chooſe a ſecret 
committee, compoſed of an equal number of each body, 
to whom the miniſtry communicate ſuch particulars as 
are not thought proper to be made public, and they pre- 
pare what is to be propoſed to their reſpective bodies, In 
each houſe affairs are determined by a majority of voices ; 
and a majority in all the chambers is neceſſary to the 
paſſing of every aft. When the particulars propoſed by 
the king have been conſidered and diſpatched, each houſe 
offers its grievances ſeparately to his majeſty, to which 

he returns an anſwer ; and each member of the three in- 
ferior houſes has a copy of the king's anſwer to their re- 
ſpective grievances, and of all the acts paſſed by the ſtates ; 
both of which they communicate to their electors. 

The ſenate compoſes the council of ſtate, or ſupreme 
council, in which the king himſelf preſides, and has two 
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votes. Here all national affairs that admit of no delay are 
determined by a majority of voices. This cou ti: conſiſts 
only of fourteen members, who are choſen in the fol- 
lowing manner : twenty-four of the nobiiity, or houſe 
of lords, twelve of the clergy, and as many of the 
burgeſſes being aſſembled, take an oath of ſecrecy, after 
which they proceed to chooſe tkre- perſons fit to be ad- 
vanced to that dignity, on a vacancy, in which they mult 
be unanimous. Of thele his wajelty chooſes which he 
pleaſes. No ſenator can be elected in the intervals of 
their diet; nor may more than two of one family be of 
the ſenate at the ſame time. 

There are three royal courts of juſtice, of which the 
Swediſh properly ſo called is beld at Stockholm, the © 9- 
thic at Joakoping, and that of Finiand it Abo. 

The royal war-office has a ſenator ior preſident, and 
two others of the ſame dignity for his aſſuciates, with a 
general of the artillery, a quartei-m r- gc ul, and 
two counſellors of war, to whoſe direction are intruſted 
all the land- forces, the artillery, and fortifi:itions. Under 
this office are the commiſſary of war's, the ordinance, 
and pay-maſter's offices; thoſe of the militia, the lor tiſi- 
cations, ſtores, camp, cloathing, quarters. &c. 

The court of admiralty, which is held at Carlſcroon, 
has an admiral for its preſident, with all the other admi- 
rals and principal ſea-officers for his aſſiſtants. 

The ſtate-office, in which the prime miniſter reſides. 
As this office has the care of the records of the King- 
dom, the ſecretary of ſtate is a member of it. 

The royal chamber of finances. 

The royal domain chamber, 

The royal chamber of reviſion. 

The royal college of commerce. 

The royal chancery. | 

The office of the ſtates, and the manuf:+Qunre-office, 

Foreigners are excluded from ail poſts in the go ernment 

With reſpect to the laws of Sweden, the new Swediſh 
digeſt was allowed of by all the ſtates of the dict held in 
1731 and 17534, and was confirmed by the king, and 
publiſhed in 1736. It contains a new courſe of 
ceedings, by which all law-ſuits are eaſily determined 
and brought to a ſpeedy iſſue. The towns and diſtricts 
of the peaſants have their inferior e urts, from which an 
appeal lies to the ſuperior or provincial courts, and from 
theſe again to the royal courts of juſtice. In the village 
courts of judicature twelve peaiants always fit as aſſiſtants 
in trying cauſes, | 

The expence of law-ſuits is very moderate, and every 
man is permitted to plead his own cave : hence the num- 
ber of lawyers is but ſmall, and they are generally in 
mean circumſtances. 

The puniſhment of robbery in Sweden is per 
ſlavery ; the criminal being condemned to labour all his 
life in the ſervice of the crown, in carrying wood and ſtone 
for the repair of the fortifications, or other ſervile and la- 
borious employment. He wears an iron collar night and 
day about his neck, to which a bow of the ſame metal is 
faſtened, that comes over his head, and has a little bell 
that rings upon the leaſt motion. 

When a perſon is killed in a duel, the ſurvivor is con- 
demned to dic, and a note of infamy is attached to the 
memory of both. But if neither of them falls in the 
combar, both are impriſoned, and fed during two years 
on bread and water : they are beſides fined a thouſand 
crowns each, or two thouſand crowns if the impriſon- 
ment is limited to one year. An affront is referred to the 
national court, where recantation and publicly begging 
pardon are generally awarded as a ſufficient reparation 
of honour, | 

For murder, adultery, and burning of houſes, the 
criminal, if a man, is hanged, and if a woman, behead- 
ed: but where the facts are attended with aggravating 
circumſtances, the offender is hung in chains, burnt, or 
quartered. When a nobleman or gentleman commits a 
capital crime, he is ſhor to death. | 

We ſhall now conſider the expences, revenues, mili- 
tary and naval forces of Sweden. The ordinary and ex- 
traordinary expences for the kingdom of Sweden, and 
the great duchy of Finland, for the year 1753, amounted 
to ten millions two hundred and forty thouſand four 


n and thirty- four ſilver dollars; but the ordinary 
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s kingdom does not exceed eight millions 
feven — 1 thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eleven, including the ſum allowed to the king for his 
in. The uſual grant to the king for his pri 
urſe is about two hundred thouſand ſilver dollars; to 
5 e queen, a hundred thouſand; to the princes and 
— the children of the reigning monarch, thirty 
thouſand. The crown debts are ſo great, that ſince the 
year 1753 the annual intereſt of them has amounted to 
one million twenty-eight thouſand two hundred and 
eighty-ſix ſilver dollars. 45 
The military forces of Sweden conſiſt partly of raiſed 
and partly of diſtributed regiments. The latter, which 
are the national militia, form the greateſt part, and, ac- 
cording to an ordinance publiſhed by Charles XL. are 
maintained by the country; for that prince obliged the 
nobility and gentry, as well as the peaſants, to provide 
and maintain both horſe and foot, of which each province 

furniſhes its contingency. | 

As to the — every three farmers provide a foot- 
ſoldier, furniſh pay, and give him a dwelling and a piece 
of land ; but he has his accoutrements, arms, and am- 


munition from the crown, which alſo pays the principal 


and ſubaltern officers, and ſupplies the troops with pro- 
viſions when they are on their march, or in the field, ex- 
ceptat the rendezvous, in order to'be muſtered. 

The officers of horſe and foot are maiatained out of 
the lands reſumed and reunited to the crown. Every offi- 
cer has a houſe and land aſſigned him in that part of the 
country where his regiment is quartered, and the rent of 
other to the value of his pay, which they receive 
either in money, corn, or other goods. The lands aſ- 
ſigned for the payment of a colonel of foot are about 
three bundred pounds a-year, and the reſt of the officers 
in proportion. But on a march, or in the field, the 
crown-furniſhes them with ſubſiſtence, and provides am- 
manivion and forage for their horſes. 


| Bothnia, and on the north by a part of Swediſh Lapland. 


privy | being properly cultivated or ſufficiently peopled according 
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This country contains about eighteen thouſand 
Engliſh miles, and is naturally fertile ; but it is far from 


to its extent, I WY 
The paſtures of Finland are in many places fo rich, 
that the inhabitants obtain great profit by grazing ; but 
the breed of cattle is here very ſmall Here are conſider- 
able woods of pine-trees ; ſo that vaſt quantities of tim- 
ber, boards, and charcoal, are ſent from hence to Stock- 
holm for exportation. It produces ſeveral forts of fruit, 
as pears, apples, plums, and cherries ; and abounds with 
all ſorts of game. | 
Finland is every-where watered with lakes, rivers, and 
brooks, which yield plenty of fiſh, and fine pearls are 
found in the pearl-fiſheries. Lead ore is found in ſeve- 
ral parts of this province, and in the lakes and moraſſes 
are dug up a ferrugineous earth, from which iron is ex- 
tracted. Finland is divided into five provinces, Finland 
Proper, Eaſt Bothnia, T avaſtland, Nyland, and Sawo- 
lax, of each of which we ſhall give ſome account. 
Finland Proper is ſituated at the angle where the 
gulphs of Bothaia and Finland join, and is about a hun- 
dred and ſeventy- four Engliſh miles in length, and a hun- 
dred and eight in breadth, The foil is very fertile, and 
the country yields very delightful proſpects, eſpecially in 
the ſourhern parts, where it is agreeably diverſified with 
lakes, rivers, corn-fields, paſtures, hop-grounds, woods, 
and ſome iron works; but the north part of Finland is 
not fo well cultivated. The fief of Biorneborg is one of 
the moſt fertile parts in all Finland ; and here is a rich 
pearl fiſhery, where . pearls of an extraordinary ſize are 
found, for the molt part ſingle ; but ſometimes a cluſter 
of two or three pearls are found in the ſame ſhell. The 
inhabitants of this country ſubſiſt by grazing, agricul- 
ture, fiſhing, and making of wooden ware; and traffic 
in grain, meal, cotton, butter, talc, yarn, ſtockings, and 


The raiſed regiments of infantry, moſt of which ſerve | linen 


as'garrifons in the fortified places, conſiſt of the king's 
lie guards, which amount to thirteen thouſand eight 
hundred men; a regiment of artillery, conſiſting of three 
thouſand ; and the diftributed regiments, which amount 
to twenty-four thouſand two hundred and thirty-eight. 
Hence the whole body of the infantry amounts to forty- 
one thouſand and thirty-eight. The cavalry, including 
the king's regiment of life-guards, amounts to feven 
thouſand and twenty-ſix ; beſide three regiments and one 
ſquadron of dragoons, amounting together to three thou- 


' fand one hundred and fifty-four. Hence it appears that 


the whole army conſiſts of fifty-one thouſand two hundred 
and eighteen men : but in time of war ſeveral extraordi- 
nary regiments are raiſed, which amount to at leaſt an 
equal number. 

A college of invalids is founded at Wedſtena for twenty- 
eight field-officers, nineteen ſubaltern officers, and twen- 
ty-two private men, who are there provided with lodging, 

proviſions, and cloaths : beſides theſe, above five 
hn field-officers, five hundred and fifty ſubalterus, 


aud ſour thouſand private men have penſions, and ſome 


other ſmall gratuities. 
The Swediſh navy conſiſts of twenty-four ſhips of war, 


from the firſt to the ſixth rates, carrying from a hundred 


to forty-two guns; twelve frigates, carrying from thirty- 
ſix to twelve guns; four brigantines, carrying from 
eight to ſix guns; with ſeveral bomb - ketches, and forty 
gallies. 

Sweden at preſent conſiſts of five great diviſions, or ge- 


_ neral provinces ; Finland, Gothland, Sweden properly 
Lapland. | 


fo called, Nordland, and 


SECT. IV. 


Of FINLAND. 


Its Sufi, Extent, and Produce. 4 Defeription of 
pol 1G Provinces, and of the principal Places in 


N deſcribing the provinces of Sweden, we ſhall begin 

K. with the eaſtermoſt part. Finland, called by the na- 

tives Suomi, is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia, on the ſouth 

by the gulph of Finland, on the weſt by the gulph of 
51 


The priacipel places in Finland Proper are, 

Abo, in Latin Aboa, ſeated on the river Aurojocki, 
which runs through the city. It ſtands on the point of 
the angle formed by the gulph of Bothnia and Finland, 
has a commodious harbour, and is the moſt conſiderable 
ſtaple town in the whole country. It is ſituated in fixty 
degrees forty minutes north latitude, and in twenty-one 
degrees twenty - eight minutes eaſt longitude, and is al- 
moſt ſurrounded with hills. The city carries on a ſuc- 
ceſsful trade in corn, proviſions, linen, planks, &c. 
The Ruſſians, who were in poſſeſſion of this place from 
the year 1713 to 1720, committed great ravages here. 
It has frequently ſuffered by fire. In the year 
1743 a peace was concluded in this city between Sweden 
and Ruſſia, Abo caſtle is one of the moſt ancient fortifi- 
cations in Finland; it is ſeated on a peninſula at the. 
mouth of the river Aura, and has been ſeveral times de- 
ſtroyed by the enemy and conſumed by fire. 

ic is a ſea - port town, ſituated in the ſixty · ſe· 
cond degree of north latitude, on a narrow ſandy tract of 
ound on the bank of the rider Kumo, which, juſt 
w the town, divides itſelf into ſeveral 
forming many ſmall iſlands within the diſtance of three 
miles, 2 


Between the iſland of Aland and Floland are many ſmall 


iſlands, ſhelves, and rocks, which render that part of 
the ſea very dangerous to mariners, Aland is ſituated ia 
the ſixty-firſt degree five minutes north latitude; it is 
about thirty · ſix miles in length, and near as many in 


breadth. The ſoil is ſo fertile, that the inhabitants ſel= 


dom experience any ſcarcity of corn. It alſo produces 
rich paſtures for grazing. The woods belong to the 
king, and are every where incloſed. In different parts 
of the iſland are quarries of lime-ſtone ; and lynzes, foxes, 
and hares abound here; bur bears are not very common. 
The inhabitants, who ſpeak the Swediſh dialect, chiefly 
ſubſiſt by. agriculture, grazing, fiſhing hunting, catching 
of ſea-fowl, and working in the woods. | 
Another province of Finland is that of Eaſt Bothnia, 
which lies farther north on the ſea-coaſt, and obtained 
its name from its being ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
gulph of Bothnia. Nature has ſeparated it from the ad- 
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eaſt ſide of ity and from theſe eminences iſſue ſeveral) king Adolphus Frederic changed its name to that of 
rivers. The country, eſpecially on the ſea-coaſt towards | Louiſa. 


the ſouth, is for the moſt part level, but full of moraſſes. 
The induſtry of the inhabirants in agriculture is attended SECT VV. 
2 goon —4 fo * * ſupply — oy t = Of GoTHLAND it general. 


fruſtrated by long continued Froſt. Some large tracts | /ts great Diviſions ; with a particular Account of them, 
of land lie here uncultivated. Eaſt Bothnia abounds and their ſeveral Provinces, Mandi, and Towns, 
in woods, and with lakes and rivers that yield plenty : 
fiſh; and in ſome of the rivers are found pearls. - OTHLAND is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by 
11 the pariſhes in this province amount only to nine- the Baltic; on the weſt by Norway, the Sound, 
2 inhabited by Fins, and nine by the Swedes. The | and the German ocean; and on the north by Sweden 
number of the inhabitants is computed at eighty thou- Proper. It is a pleaſant and fertile eountry, conſiſting ot 
ſand. | fine plains and incloſures, and the greateſt part of the 
Eaſt Bothnia is divided into three parts, all under one | corn of the growth of Sweden is produced here. It alſo 
governor ; the principal places in which are, abounds in lakes and rivers, which yiel! great quantities 
Ulea, or Ulaborg, a ſea - port town, ſituated on a pe- | of fiſh, and in extenſive foreſts and rich mines. 
ninſula at the mouth of the river Ulea Elf, in the ſixty - fifth Gothland had ancicntly its own ſovereigns; but Suer- 
degree twenty minutes Jatitude, and is the largeſt town | cher, king of the Oftrogoths, being proclaimed king of 
in all Eaſt Bothnia. It has very ſtraight and long ſtreets, | the Swedes and Goths in 1132, both theſe kingdoms be- 
a good ſchool, a commodious harbour, and a fine ſalmon | came united under one ſovereign. The arms of Goth- 
fiſhery. In the year 1714 it was demoliſhed by the Rul- | land are azure, a lion rampant going over three ſtreams ; 
ſians. The caſtle, -which ſtands near it on a ſmall iſland, | by which the Goths probably intended to denote their 
is ſaid to be at preſent in a ruinous condition. warlike proweſs, and the ſucceſs of their arms in three 

Gamla Carleby, in Latin Carolina-Antiqua, was built | countries of Europe. | 
in the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, in a fertile and plea- | The number of towns in Gothland amount to forty- 
ſant country, in the ſixty-fourth degree eight minutes | eight, and it is divided into Eaſt Gothland, Weſt Goth- 
north latitude. It has a commodious harbour, and the | land, and South Gothland. | 
inhabitants not only carry on a conſiderable trade in tar, | Eaſt Gothland, in Latin Oſtro- Gothia, properly ſo 
but make great advantages by ſhip-building. The adja- | called, includes Smaland, with the iſlands Oeland and 
cent country is famous for a particular kind of ſalt, which | Gothland. This country, which had formerly its parti- 
the peaſants boil from the ſea-water in ſpring and autumn, | cular kings, and its own laws, is ninety-ſix miles in 
Art firſt it is of a dirty grey colour ; but upon pouring | length, and ninety in breadth, and produces wheat, rye, 
ſome ſour milk into the clarifying veſſel, it becomes as | barley, oats, and peaſe in ſuch plenty as to ſupply the ; 
white as ſnow. | neighbouring provinces. It has alſo many fine orchards, 

The province of Tavaſtland, in Latin Tavaſtia, lies in | meadows, and paſtures, with lakes and rivers abounding ; 
the middle of Finland, and is a hundred and eighty miles |} with varicty of fiſh, extenſive foreſts, ſome of which are 
in length, and a hundred and twenty in breadth. The {of oak and birch, and valuable iron mines. The inha- | 
country, which is very fertile, conſiſts of fine plains, | bitants are employed in agriculture, grazing, hunting, 
watered by a great number of lakes and rivers thatabound | fiſhing, and in the mines and quarries. Along the banks | 
with fiſh, and is diverſified with meadow and arable | of the lake of Wetter are found agate, cornelians, touch- | 
lands z and with reſpect to theſe natural advantages, it is | ſtone, and rattle-ſtone. In the foreſt of Kalmarden are ; 
ſcarce ſurpaſſed by any province in Sweden. It is alſo | dug up fine marble, and a reddiſh violet-ſtone which emits | 
ſtored with cattle, and all forts of : bur it is far | a very fragrant ſmell. Antimony is found in mount Am- 
from being well cultivated, and conſequently the pea- | berg, and beautiful petrifactions in ſeveral parts of the 
ſants are generally poor. Icountry. 

One of the moſt remarkable places in this province is | There are twenty-three lakes in Eaſt Gothland, the 
Croneburg, or Tavaſtus, in Latin Croneburgum, a ſmall | moſt remarkable of which is the Wetter, which extends 
town built in 1650, on a pleaſant ſpot, and endowed | ninety miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, and con- 
with conſiderable privileges. This town, which is ſituated | tains two or three iſlands. It has but one outlet, which 
ja the ſixty · firſt degree twenty-five minutes latitude, was | is by the river Motala, though above forty little ſtreams 
taken by the Ruſſians in T7 13, and in the laſt war be- | diſcharge themſelves into it. This lake is faid to lie 
tween them and the Swedes it was laid in aſhes. The | above a hundred feet higher than either the Baltic or the 
caſtle, which, excluſive of the town, is properly called | North Sea, and is deep and clear, but very boiſterous in 
Tavaſtus, or Tavaſteburg, is well fortified, and ſerves | winter. | 
for an arſenal and royal magazine. | The rivers of Eaſt Gothland are the Motala, juſt men- 

The province of Nyland, in Latin Nylandia, lies in a | tioned, which receives ſeventeen rivulets, and paſſing 
bay of the gulph of Finland, and was formerly peopled by | through the whole country, diſcharges itſelf into the Bal- 
the Fins: but is now inhabited by the Swedes. It is | tic; near Norkioping it precipitates its waters from a 
near a hundred and twenty-eight miles in length, and in | rock ſixteen fathoms high: the Stang, which divides 
few places more than thirty in breadth. the country into the eaſt and weſt parts, and diſcharges 

The principal towns in this province are, itſelf into the lake of Roxen: the Molby or Nibro, the 

Helſingfors, in Latin Helſinforſa, a ſtaple town, and | Kareſbo, and the Skena. 
the beſt in the province, is ſeated on a peninſula, on the Eaft Gothland conſiſts of one dioceſe, which is that of 
ſouth coaſt, und' has a good harbour, not inferior to any | Linkioping, the ſecond in Sweden as to precedence, It 
in Sweden. This town was built by Guſtavus I. but in | includes twenty-two provoſtſhips, and is divided into 
the late wars was laid in aſhes, and has not yet recovered | twenty-one dittricts, which belong to the prefecture of 
F its former flouriſhing ſtate. The governor of Nyland and | Linkioping. 
| Tavaſtland refides in this town, and within theſe few | The principal place in Eaſt Gothland is Norkioping, 
| Fears ſeveral forts have been built in its neighbourhood. | in Latin Norcopia, a ſtaple town fituated on the river 

Borgo, in Latin Borga, an ancient ſea - port, with an | Motala. It is next to Stockholm in extent, and is eſteemed 
indifferent harbour. This town was almoſt entirely de- | one of the belt cities in the kingdom. Tr was deſtroyed 
moliſhed in the late war; but is now in a very flouriſh- | by the Ruſſians, but has recovered itſelt, and contains 
ing condition. It is a biſhop's ſee, and has a good ſemi- | five churches, has a new and commodious quay, and car- 


1 ů 


nary. The inhabitants trade in all kinds of linen. ries on a conſiderable trade. Here are paper mills, cop- | 
Degerby, or Louiſa, is a well-built ſtaple town on a] per mills, a printing-houſe, and woollen manufactures. : 
creek of the gulph of Finland, and has a commodious | The country of Smaland, or Smoland, is a hundred ? 


harbour. It was built in 1745 as a frontier town towards | and twenty miles in length, and ſeventy-two in breadth, 
the Ruſſian territories, according to the limits ſettled by | and was anciently governed by its own kings. It pro- | 
the laſt treaty of peace, and was called Degerby from | bably received the name of Smaland, or {mall parcels of : 


the nobleman's eſtate on which it ſtands ; but in 1752 | land, becauſe ig ancient times the country was fo over- 
| run 
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run with woods and barren waſtes, that the inhabitants 
could only cultivate a few ſpots here and there between 
them; and even to this day are ſcen large heaps of ſtones 
in the woods, which were thrown together by the firſt 
inhabitants, in order to clear the ground, Though Sma- 
land is mountainous, thoſe parts which are cultivated 
are very fruitful, and it is particularly remarkable for its 
fine paſtures Here are large foreſts of beech and other 
trees. A vein ot gold has been diicovere@ in this pro- 
vince, and there are alſo mines of filver, copper, and 
iron, and even a great quantity of the latter is found at 
the bottom of the lakes. 

The high mountain of Hunſberg reſembles a cone, and 
may be {een at the diſtance of eight Swediſh miles. The 
inhabitants obtain a comfortable ſubſiſtence by agricul- 


rure, grazing, and the mines. They alſo deal in cattle, | 


butter, cheeſe, fleſh, bacon, tallow, fiſh, hops, beans, 
lanks, maſts, tar, pot-aſh, iron, and grain, 

In this province are twenty-one lakes, which afford 
nothing remarkable, and ten rivers, the principal of 
which are the Emma, the Niſſa, the Laga, and the Hel- 


Smaland conſiſts of two dioceſes, that of Wexio, and 
that of Calmar, and contains three prefeCtures, which in- 
clude twenty-four diſtrifts, the molt remarkable places 
in which are, 

Calmar, in Latin Calmaria, is ſeated in the prefecture 
of the ſame name on the main ſea, oppoſite to the iſle of 
Oeland, iu the fifty · ſixth degree forty minutes north la- 
titude, and in the ſixteenth degree four minutes eaſt 
longitude. It it a fine ſtaple city, and one of the oldeſt 
in Gothland : it is nearly of a circular form, and has fine 

ular ſtreets, in which are about five hundred houſes. 
It is ſurrounded on the land fide by four walls and moats; 
but has only one wall towards the ſea. At the diſtance 
of a mile and a half from the town ſtands the ſtrong fort 
of Grimſkiar, and towards the north is another fort on 
the iſland of Karinglaret. Calmar caſtle ſtands near the 
Sound, or Streight, oppoſite to the city; it has two 
ditches, and ſo well fortified, that it has been generally 
conſidered as the ſtrongeſt and molt important fortreſs on 
the frontiers. The prefect or governor reſides in the 
royal palace of Hoſno, near the city: here are alſo a 
biſhop's palace, a fine cathedral, a commodious quay for 
ſhipping, and a ſeminary, and it has good manufactories 
of cloths and woollen ſtuffs. The Sound, which runs 
between the caſtle and the illand of Ocland, is called Cal- 
mar- Sound, and is about ſix miles over. Ia this city 
the famous union of Calmar was conclyded between the 
three northern kingdoms. 

Jonkioping, in Latin Junecopia, is a very ancient ſta- 
ple-town, in the prefecture of the ſame name, ſituated 
on a peninſula between the lakes of Wetter, Monk, and 
Rock. This town formerly ſtood in another place ; but 
the inhabitants were removed hither in the reign of Gul- 
tavus Adolphus. The ſuburbs on both ſides are ſepa- 
rated from the town by a canal that conveys water out 
of the lake of Lill into that of Rock. The ſupreme court 

juſtice for Gothland is held in this town, and ten 
provincial with forty-eight inferior courts are under its 
juriſdiction. 

Wexio, in Latin Wexionia, is ſeated in the prefecture 
of Cronoberg, almoſt in the centre of the province, and 
is the reſidence of the prefect or governor. In the year 
1570, this town was reduced to aſhes by the Danes. A 
ſeminary was founded here in 1648 ; but the library and 
cathedral, which was above nine hundred years old, and 
in which St. Siegfried, its founder was interred, were 
deſtroyed by fire in 1740. | 

About twelves miles from this ciry is Browalla heath, 
famous for being the place where the Danes were totally 
defeated by the heroic Blenda, who commanded the 
Smaland women in the abſence of their huſbands that 
were engaged in another expedition. As a recompence 
for their bravery, the women of Smaland were honoured 
with extraordinary privileges, and diſtinguiſhed by their 
wearing a kind of martial head-dreſs :. they have even till 
an equal ſhare with the men in inheritances. 

The pleaſant iſland of Oeland, called in Latin Oelan- 
dia, lies in the Baltic, directly oppoſite to the Calmar- 
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Sound. It is eighty · four miles in length, and but aine 


broad in the wideſt place. It is divided into the north 
and ſouth parts: in the former are ſeveral fine foreſte, 
and many quarries of ſtone: but in the latter the ground 
being more level, is fit both for paſture and tillage. The 
iſland in general yields plenty of honey, wax, butter, and 
nuts. The Oeland horfes are ſmall, but ſtrong, and full 
of mettle. Here are alſo-a multitude of deer of ſeveral 
kinds, as likewiſe hares and wild boars. The king's 
foreſt extends over the whole iſland. Both parts of Oeland 
abound in allum-mines, black marble, and free-ſtone, re- 
markable for its hardneſs. The inhabitants are faid to ex- 
ceed ſeven thouſand perſons, who are employed in agri- 
culture, working in the quarries, cutting ſtone, burning 
lime, fiſhing, and navigation. | 

In the north part of the iſland is Borgholm, a ſtately 
royal ſeat well fortified, though ir has been ſeveral times 
taken by the Danes ; but the Swedes have always obtained 
its reſtitution by treaty. Near it is the commodious har. 
bour of Borga. | 

In the province of Eaſt Gothland is alſo: the iſland of 
Gothland, or Gotland, in. Latin Gotlandia, which is 
ſituated in the Baltic, and is about a hundred and eight 
miles in length, though but from thirty to thirty-ſix in 
breadth. From its convenient ſituation it acquired the 
name of the Eye of the Baltic. It was formerly governed 
by its own king, and had its peculiar laws and privileges ; 
but is at preſent ſubject to the ſupreme court of juſtice 
at Stockholm, It is ſaid to have obtained its name from 
its having been the winter-quarters of the Goths, when 
they put to ſea on naval expeditions. 

The inhabitants ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, fiſh- 
ing, burning lime, working in the quarries, navigation, 
and ſeveral forts of mechanic trades. The peaſants fell 
none of their commodities to the inhabitants of the 
towns; but when one of them; ſays Dr. Buſching, 
comes to market, the burgher to whom he applies, fur- 
niſhes him with all neceſſaries, and gives him money 
to enable him to pay his taxes ; while the peaſant, on the 
other hand, delivers up to the burgher all the produce of 
his induſ*: 7, without mentioning a word about the price, 
both parties proceeding according to the dictates of natu- 
ral juſtice and equity. 

This iſland is. divided into three parts, namely, the 
North, Middle, and South part; the firſt of which con- 
tains ſeven, the ſecond fix, and the third ſeven diſtricts ; 
but the only town worthy of notice is | 

Wiſby, a very ancient ſtaple city, which in former 
times was, one of the Hanſe-towns, and was frequently 
viſited by the Swedes, Goths, Danes, Normans, French, 
Engliſh, Saxons, Livonians, Spaniards, Ruſſians, Greeks, 
and other nations. In times of popery there were three 
churches and five convents within the city, beſides two 
within the walls. The maritime laws of Wiſby were 
famous in all parts, and adopted along the coaſt of the 
Baltic. Wiſby is the reſidence of the ſuperintendant 
and prefect: it has a church and ſchool ; its harbour is 
ſafe and commodious, and the town is in a pretty flou- 
riſhing condition. 

We now come to Weſt Gothland, which contains four 
provinces. Welt Gothland properly ſo called, Warme- 
land, Daland, or the Vale Country, and Bohus-Leha. 

Weſt Gothland, properly ſo called, lies below the lake 
of Wener, and is a hundred and twenty miles in length, 
and nĩinety- ſix in breadth. It was anciently poverned by 
its own kings, and had its particular laws and privileges. 
The paſtures are fo rich, that the inhabitants are able to 
ſupply other parts with butter and cheeſe; the laſt of 
which is much admired. The country alſo produces 
corn, fruit-trees, and vegetables; and here likewiſe are 
iron and allum works. L 

The lake of Wener, or Vener, is eighty-four miles in 
length, and forty-two in breadth ; it ebbs and flows in 
a very extraordinary manner, is ſtored with great plenty 
of fiſh, and has ſeveral iſlands. Twenty-four rivers diſ- 


charge themſelves into it, yet none flows out of it, but 
the large river called Gotha-Elbe. 

The Gotha-Elbe, or Gothic River, diſcharges itſelf 
into the North Sea near Gottenburgh. About forty-five 


miles from its mouth is the remarkable cataract of — 
N | lam: 
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where the water is itated between two rocks; 
jt canſiſts A about five fa · 
igh, and about three hundred fathoms from each 
diſtance of three miles from this cataract 
one rock to another, over another 
by this river, at the bottom of which 
der of ſalmon are caught; and twelve miles 
is another water · fall, where the boats and 
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armeland. 
by Gothland is divided into two dioceſes, that of 
The former is the 
third in rank, and includes fifteen provoſtſhips ; the lat- 
tenth in rank, and contains nine provoltſhips. 
he moſt conſiderable town in Weſt Gothland Proper 


Gottenburg, in Latin Gothoburgum, a ſtaple-town, 
firſt built in 1607 by Charles IX. on the iſland of Hiſin- 
gen; but being deſtroyed by the Danes in 1611, the 
inhabitants, about ſeven years after, removed to the 

where the town now ſtands, and were favoured 
with ſeveral conſiderable privileges. Gottenburg carries 
on the trade of any city in Sweden, except 
Stockholm. It is ſituated on the borders of Weſt Goth- 
land, at the mouth of the river Moludal, which runs 
cloſe by the north ſide of the city, and is conveyed 
through it by ſeveral canals. The ſtreets are broad and 
kept very clean, and ſince the year 1746 the greateſt 
part of the houſes have been rebuilt with ſtone. It is 
regularly fortified, and on the land fide is defended by 
two citadels, called the Lion and the Crown ; and 
towards the ſea by the citadel of New Elfsburg. The 
governor of the prefe?tures of Gottenburg and Bobus, 
who is alſo commandant ef the forts and fortifications, 
reſides in the city. Gottenburg is a biſhop's ſee, and 
has two printing-houſes, a city church, a ſeminary, an; 
orphan-houſe, an edifice called the crown-houſe, where 
the garriſon attend divine fervice, a German church, and 
ſeveral quays and docks. The number of inhabitants is 
ſaid to amount to thirteen thouſand. In 1731 an Eaſt 
India company was eſtabliſhed in this city, the har- 
bour is a very fine one, and is to by a great 
number of ſhips : there is here alſo a college of admi- 
ralty and a court of appeals. It is ſituated in fifty-eight 
degrees twenty-nine minutes north latitude, and in ele- 
ven degrees thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. 

The province of Warmeland or Wermland forms a 
ſemi-circle round the north part of the lake of Wener, 
and is about two hundred and ten miles in length, and a 
hundred and fourteen in breadth. It is faid to derive its 
name from the Gothic word Wara, which ſignifies to de- 
fend ; the inhabitants of this country having bravely de- 
fended it from the incurſions of their enemies. 

Warmeland is very mountainous ; but the ſouth and 
eaſt parts are moſt level and fertile ; yet the woods and 
mines of ſilver, lead, copper, and iron, with the forge- 
ries and founderies on the weſt and north, furniſh a great 
variety of employments for the inhabitants. In the year 
1726 ſome pure ſilver was found in an iron mine near 
Philipſtadt, and the memory of this extraordinary circum- 
ſtance has been preſerved by ſome medals being ſtruck 
on the occaſion. 

One of the principal towns in this province is Carl- 
ſtadt, an inland town, built by duke Charles on the iſland 
of Tingwalla, where the Clara falls into the lake. of 

It ſtands on a commodious ſituation, has about 


n Wener. 
=_— hundred inhabitants, a ſuperintendaat, a ſchool 


unded by king Charles XI. a woollen manufacture, a 
good metal weigh-houſe, from which great quantities of 
iron and copper are exported, and the town carries on a 
conſiderable trade. 

Daland, or Thalland, or the vale country of Weſt 
Gothland, derives its name from the great number of 
yallies it contains. It lies between the lake of Wener 
and Bohus-Lehn, and is ſixty miles in length, and thirty- 
five in breadth. The greateſt part of the province is co- 
vered with rocks and mountains; but the plains and val. | 
lies that lie between them are fo fruitful, as to ſupply the 
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country with plenty of grain. The inhabitants chi 
ſubſiſt by grazing, breeding of ſheep, agriculture, fiſhing, 
and working in the mines. They alſo carry on a conſi- 
derable trade in maſts, deal-planks, tar, horſes, oxen, 
ſheep, bacon, butter, and cheeſe. The principal town 
in this province is, 

Amal, which is ſituated on the lake of Wener, and 
divides the town and market-place into two parts. This 
town has a metal weigh-houſe, and carries on a conſider- 
able trade, particularly in timber, deals, and tar, 

The government of Bohus-Leha is dounded on one fide 
by the North ſea, and on the other by the vale country 
of Weſt Gothland, extending a hundred and twenty-ſix 
miles in length, and between eighteen and twenty-four ia 
breadth. The country is in general level, and the foil, 
which is fertile, conſiſts of fine meadows and arable land, 
diverſiſiec with woods, lakes, and rivers ; but there are 
ſome mountains in which are large cavities that reſemble 
ſpacious apartments, and are called "The Caves of the 
Giants. 

We now come to South Gothland, which conſiſts of 
the three provinces of Schonen, Halland, and Ble- 


kingen. 


The province of Schonen, in Latin Scania, is a pe- 
ninſula ſeparated by the Sound from Zealand, and was 
in ancient times governed by its own kings, and had 
its particular laws. If meaſured according to the roads, 
it is eighty-four miles in length, and about ſixty- ſix in 
breadth. It is the moſt level, pleaſant, and fertile ſpot 
in all Sweden, and produces plenty of rye, barley, oats, 
buck-wheat, peaſe, cummin-ſeed, and honey; alſo pit- 
coal, chalk, tiles, and pot-aſh, of which ten thouſand 
tons are annually exported from hence. The inhabi- 
tants likewiſe carry on a conſiderable trade in mill-ſtones, 
oak, timber, cordage, fiſh of ſeveral kinds, fine horſes, 
ſheep, and horned cattle. All the animals are larger in 
Schonen than in the northern parts of Sweden ; but are 
leſs vigorous. Allum, ſulphur, and amber are alſo found 
here. This country, with regard to its many advan- 
tages, may be called the ſtore-houſe and granary of Swe- 
den. It contains more well-built towns, and finer ſeats 
belonging to the noblemen, than any other province in 
Sweden. The number of its inhabitants are computed 
at above ſix hundred thouſand perſons. 

The principal places in this province are, 

Lunden, in Latin Lunda Gothorum, a very ancient 
city, an archbiſhop's ſee, and formerly the place where 
the kings of this country reſided. It is faid to have 
contained in the times of popery twenty-three churches, 
and ar leaſt as many convents. Its cathedral, which is 
dedicated to St. Lawrence, is an ancient ſtately building 
that has a lofty fpire which ſerves for a land-mark, and 
has a fuperb altar, and a pulpit of alabaſter and black 
marble. Authors have mentioned, as the greateſt curio- 
ſity in this church, a very curious clock, which not 
only ſhews the hour, day, month, and year, together 
with all the feſtivals ; but every hour two horſemen come 
forth, and encounter each other, giving the ſame num- 


ber of blows that the hammer ſtrikes upon the bell: 


then a door opening diſc wers the Virgin Mary fitting 


on a throne, with the infant Jeſus in her arms, and the 


wiſe men paying their homage to him, two trumpeters 
ſounding all the while. The city has an univerſity 
founded, by Charles XI. whence it is ſtiled Academia 
Carolina Gothorum : it has ſince received the addition 
of a very elegant anatomical theatre; and has alfo a 
phyſic-garden. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral tobaceo 
plantations, which nearly produce a hundred and ſixty 
thouſand pounds weight annually. In 1676 king Charles 
XI. entirely defeated the Danes near this place; and in 
1679, a peace was concluded here between the two 


kingdoms. Ir ſtands in latitude fifty-five degrees forty- 


one minutes ſix ſeconds. 

Chriſtianſtadt is ſituated on the river Helgea, by which 
it is encompaſſed on three ſides, in the latitnde of fifty- 
{ix degrees one minute twenty ſeconds. This town was 
originally built in 1614 by Chriſtian IV. king of Den- 
mark, from whom it received its name. It has a hand- 
ſome church, a good ſchool, and a ſtrong bridge, on 
which ſeveral warehouſes are built. It has maoufares 
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of ſilk, woollen, and linen cloth, and carries on a conſider- 
able trade. It is fortified with walls and horn-works ; 
but the caſtle, which ſtands near the church, has nothing 
worthy of notice. In 1676 the Danes made themſelves 


| maſters of this crown, but the very next year Charles XI. 


retook it ſword in hand. ms] : 
Ween, in Latin Hevona, is a fertile iſland in the 


Sound, about eight thouſand one hundred and ſixty paces 
in circumference, and at a diſtance appears like a high 
mountain. By the treaty of Roſchild, n 1658, it was 
annexed to the crown of Sweden. This ifland was ren- 
dered famous by its being granted to the celebrated altro- 
nomer Tycho Brahe, together with a fief in Norway, and 
ſome other lands, by Frederic II. king of Denmark, who 
cauſed an elegant ſeat to be built for him at a very conſi- 
derable expence. This ſtrufture, which is called Ura- 
nienburg, was about ſixty feet ſquare, and ſeventy feet 
high. It had two lofty towers deſigned for obſervatories, 
and two others of leſs height, but which however com- 
mand an cxtenſive proſpect, and it had alſo a delightful 
garden. However, the malice of Tycho's enemies de- 
prived him of theſe enjoyments; he was obliged to leave 
Uranienburg in 1597, and died in Germany in 1601. 
His celeſtial globe, which was ſix feet in diameter, and 
is ſaid to have coſt him five thouſand dollars, was car- 
ried from hence to Benadky, in Bohemia, and ſoon after 
it was removed to Prague, whence it was conveyed to 
Neiſſe, in Sileſia ; but that town being taken in 1632, 
this curious machine was removed to Copenhagen, and 
depoſited in the round tower, where it was entirely de- 
ſtroyed in 1728 by the dreadful fire which laid great 
part of that flouriſhing city in aſhes. All the other va- 
luable mathematical inſtruments and curious machines 
belonging to that celebrated aſtronomer have likewiſe 
been gradually loſt, and his favourite Uranienburg 
now lies in ruins. In the whele iſland is but one 
village, which conſiſts of fifty or ſixty houſes, and a 
church, 

The province of Halland, which ſignifies high land, 
was thus called either from its lying higher up the coun- 
try than Schonen, or from its high mountains. It is 
ninety-ſix miles in length, and about twenty-four in 
breadth. The produce of the arable land is not ſuffici- 
ent for the ſupport of the inhabitants, but they have 
great plenty fiſh, particularly falmon, which is 
eſteemed the beſt in all Sweden. The inhabitants have 
alſo ſome pearl-fiſheries, and an advantageous trade in 
cattle. The few inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing 
and fiſhing ; they alſo ſpin, weave, and make a kind of 
knit garments. 

The laſt province which remains to be mentioned in 
South Gothland is that of Blekingen, which lies to the 
eaſt of Schonen, and extends about ninety miles in 
length, and twenty-four in breadth. It is a mountainous 
country, and exceeds in pleaſantneſs moſt of the provinces 
of Sweden; but is computed to contain only about a 
thouſand and eighty- nine families. The principal iſlands 
belonging to this province amount to about a hundred 
and thirty, and it contains twenty- nine pariſhes. The 
principal town in the province is, 

Carlſcron, or Carlſcroon, in Latin Caroli Corona, a 
handſpme ſtaple town ſituated on the Baltic, in the lati- 
tude of fifty-{ix degrees twenty minutes, and longitude 
fifteen degrees two minutes eaſt from London. It was 
built by Charles XI. who called it after his own name, 
and is eſteemed next to Stockholm, the beſt town in the 
kingdom. The harbour is ſo commodious, that the 
whole royal navy may ride in it in ſafety, and its mouth 
is defended by two forts, in which there is a handſome 
pariſh church, and a German church. The dock-yard 


is remarkable for being dug out of a mountain to the 


depth of eighty feet. Its length is from three hundred 
to three hundred and fifty feet at the place where the 
king's fleet lies. This excellent dock, though proſecuted 
with all poſſible vigout, employed the engineers from 
the year 1715 to 1724, before it was completed. Its 
entrance, which has ſufficient depth of water to ſet the 
largeſt men of war on float, is cloſed by two flood-gates, 
and the baſon may be emptied in twenty-four hours; ſo 
that the dock becomes quite dry for repairing and ca- 
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reening the ſhips, after which the water is readmitted 
by means of two ſluices, in order to carry them out of 
the baſon. The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to 
about hve thouſand. 


1er. Ve 
Of SWEDEN PROPER. 80 


Its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Produce, and the principal 
Places in each: with a more particular Account of Stock 


helm, the Capital of the whole Kingd:m and Uþ/al. 


WEDEN, properly ſo called, is bounded on the north 

by Nordland, on the eaſt by the fea, on the ſouth by 
Gothland, and on the welt by Warmeland and Norway. 
This country was ancicntly ſometimes a diſtin& kingdom, 
and at others united to that of Gothland, as it has been 
ever ſince the year 1132. Of all the Swediſh dominions, 
this has the-greateſt number of mincs, forges, and ham- 
mer-mills, It is divided into the five following provinces ; 
Upland, Sudermanland, Nericia, Weſtmanland, and 
Dalecarlia. Theſe had all their reſpeCtive kings, and - 
were governed by their own laws, Nericia only excepted, 
which had no peculiar laws of its own. This country 
contains twenty-five cities and towns, 

In deſcribing theſe ſeveral] provinces, we ſhall begin with 
Upland, called in Latin Uplandia. This country re- 
ceived its name from the ſuperiority of the ancient kings, 
who reſided at Upfal, to the vaſlal kings and governors 
who were their tributaries. "This province extends about 
a hundred and eight miles in length, and ninety in breadth, 
It is for the moſt part a level tertile country, that pro- 
duces wheat, rye, berley, and oats in ſuch plenty, that 
the inhabitants ſell conſiderable quantities to their neigh- 
bours. But in ſome parts of Upland there are neither 
woods nor paſtures. 

Among the mountains of this province, ſome are re- 
markable for having ſpacious caverns that reſemble large 
regular apartments. 

In Sweden Proper are twelve rivers, and a ſtill greater 
number of lakes. The principal of the latter is the lake 
of Maler, which is ſituated between Upland, Suderman- 
land, and Weſtmanland. It is ſeventy-two miles in 
length, yields great plenty of fiſh, and is faid to con- 
tain twelve hundred and ninety iſlands. It has a com- 
munication with the ſea through the mouths of the north 
and ſouth rivers, which enter it near Stockholm, and its 
banks are beautifully diverſified with towns, , caſtles, 
churches, noblemen's ſeats, and other edifices. In this 
province are the beſt iron mines in the kingdom. 

The moſt remarkable places in Sweden Proper are the 
following : 

Stockholm, called in Latin Holmia, is a ſtaple city, 
the capital of the whole kingdom, and the reſidence of 
the king, is ſituated in the fitty-ninth degree twenty 
minutes of north latitude, and in nineteen degrees thirty 
minutes eaſt longitude, at the junction of the Baltic and 
the lake of Maler. Its circuit, computed from one gate 
to the other, is twelve miles, and it ſtands partly on 
iſlands and partly on peninſulas. Molt of the ſſreets are 


broad and kept very clean, and the market-places are 


ſpacious. In what is properly called the City there are 
above five thouſand houſes, moſt of which ſtand on piles, 
though they are entirely built of ſtane, and are four or 
five ſtories: high; ſome of them are covered with copper 
or iron plates, and others with tiles. Beſides theſe, there 
are a great number of timber houſes in the ſuburbs, and 
twenty churches in all. 

On the iſland of Stockholm, which contains what is pro- 
perly called the City, is the new palace, which is a very 
magnificent ſtructure, the ſenate-houſe, the town- 
houſe, St. Nicholas's church, St. Certrude's or the Ger- 
man church, near which ſtands a grammar ſchool, the 
great market, the bank, the corn quay, and the houſe 
of the marine fraternity, 

The ſenate-houſe juſt mentioned is a very ſuperb ftruc- 
ture, and one of the fineſt edifices in the kingdom: it is, 
as it were, one large pavilion, adorned on the outſide 
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with columns and marble ſtatutes, and within with pic- | 


tures and ſculptures, eſpecially two large halls, where 
the nobility aſſemble. 


1 


The other ulands on which the city ſtands are, the | 


Ritterholm, which lies on the welt ſide of the city, with 
which it has a communication by means of a bridge. On 
this illand ſtood the old royal palace, which was burnt 
in 1697, and St. mo church, in which are interred 
any of their kings and queens. ' 
y; Hilpandiholm, or the iſland of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
lies in the north channel between the city and the north 
ſuburb, and contains, among other buildings, the king's 
ſtables. * ; 

Schiffiholm, which lies to the eaſt of the city, and 
contaias the dock-yard and the admiralty. " 

Konigſholm, on which ſtands the Ulrica Eleanora 
church. 

Ladugardſland, which is conſidered as a ſuburb. 

All theſe parts of Stockholm are joined together by 
bridges. The city on one ſide affords a proſpect over 
the lake, and on the other over the harbour, which, be- 
ing almoſt incloſed by rocks, reſembles another lake; 
its water is ſo little brackiſh that it may be drank, 
which is owing to the great quantity of freſh water 
that runs into it from the lake. 

The houſes in theſe ſuburbs are chiefly built with 
wood, and it is ſaid the inhabirants ſometimes ſend 
the dimenſions of the houſe they intend to build to 
Finland, where the walls and ſeveral ſeparations are 
formed of pieces of timber laid one upon the other, 
and joined at the corners, and afterwards marked, taken 
down, and ſent by water to Stockholm, there to be ſet 
up and finiſhed. » 

The number of inhabitants who pay taxes in this me- 

tropolis is computed at ſixty thouſand. 
The government of the city is lodged jointly in the 
magiſtracy and the governor, who pteſides in the royal 
chancery, and the city council- chamber. There are 
beſides four burgomaſters. The magiſtracy is divided 
into four particular offices; thoſe of juſtice, the police, 
trade, and manufactures; and likewiſe into three courts 
of judicature. Here is alſo held the royal high court of 
Sweden eſtabliſhed in 1614, for Sweden properly fo 
called. In this city are likewiſe a college of phyſicians, 
a royal academy of ſciences inſtituted in 1739, a royal 
academy for military architecture, and another for land- 
ſurveying, a chemical and mechanical elaboratosy, an 
academy of painting and ſculpture, and a royal library. 

There are beſides in this capital a board of admiralty, 
a navy-office, a cuſtom-houſe, an office of the revenues, 
a national bank, an inſurance- office, an edifice where 

s manufactured in the kingdom are examined, and 
diſputes between manufacturers decided, a large iron 
weigh - houſe, commodious docks, in which many ſhips are 
built for foreigners, with manufactorics of porceliin, 
glaſs, ſilk, woollen cloth, canvas, cotton, and purchment. 

The foreign and domeſtic trade of Stockholm may be 
ſuppoſed to be very conſiderable, as it has an excellent 
harbour; but the many rocks at its mouth render its en- 
trance ſomewhat difficult. 

About a mile to the welt of Stockholm is Carlberg, a 
fine royal pleaſure-houſe, with a garden laid out in-a 
moſt elegant taſte, and adorned with ſome beautiful ſtatues, 

"Three miles to the north of Stockholm is Ulricſdal, 
another royal ſeat, which has a fine park and garden, 
remarkable for the elegance of its curious grotto. 

Cn the iſland of Lofon, which lies about a Swediſh 
mile to the weſt of. Stockholm, is Drotningho!m, the 
fiacſt of all the king of Sweden's palaces: it was founded 
by Hedwig Eleanora, conſort of prince Charles Guſta- 
vas, the former palace being conſumed by fire. Facing 
the ſouth front of this noble ſtructure is a pleaſant garden 
adorned with a variety of fountains, and the eait and 
north ſides exhibit a view of the ſhips at ſea. 

At the diſtance ot about twelve miles from Stockholm, 
jult at the entrance of the channel into the lake, is 
Waxholm, a ſtrong citadel, built on a ſmall ifland, in 
the year 1049. It has been fince greatly improved and 
enlarged, fo that it reſembles a little, rown. On this 
land, which is called Waxon, are alfo a church, a 
ichoo!, and a cuſtom-houſe, and here ail humeward- 
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bound ſhips are ſearched. The chief employment of the 
inhabitants is tithing. ; 

The next place we ſhall mention is Upſal, in Latin 
Upſalia, a very ancient and pretty large city, ſeated on 
the river Fryis, which divides it into two par ts, that on 
the eaſt ſide of the river being properly the city, and that 
on the weſt called Fierding. Upſal was ancientiy the 
chief ſeat of the (overeigns ot Swe len, where they held 
their ſupreme tribunal, During the times of Paganiſm 
the greateſt ſacrifices offered by all the nor theru proviuces 
were brought hither, and the moſt eminent heathen 
prieſts reſided in the city. It is ſituated in latitude ſixty 
degrees ten minutes, and in the ſeventeenth degree fitty- 
ſix minutes eaſt longitude from London. 

All the buildings of Upfal are of wood, except the 
cathedral and a few ſtone houſes, and the roots are fre- 
quently compoſed only of the bark of birch trees covered 
with turf, Here the kings of Sweden are generally 
crowned, | 

Here is an univerſity, called Academia Guftaviana, 
which is three ſtories high, and was built by Guſtavus 
Adolphus in 1622. It has a round dome at the top, in 
which is a curious anatomical theatre; it has alſ.» a very 


valuable library, which contains near a thouſand manu- 


(cripts. It has an altronomica! obſervatory planned by 
the celebrated Celſius, and a phyfic. garden chicily laid 
out by the famous Linnæus. A royal academy of ſci- 
ences was inſtituted here in the year 1928. The arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, who is the only one in the kingdom, 
is vice · chancellor of the univerſity. The Swedith geo- 
graphers place their firſt meridian, from which they 
compute the longitude, at Upſal. 

Sudermanland, the ſecond diviſion of Sweden Proper, 
is a hundred and fifty miles in length, and ſeventy two 
in breadth, and appears to have been one of the firſt that 
was inhabited and cultivated in this kingdom. Its lakes 
are well ſtocked with fiſh, and its advantageous ſituation, 
between the ſea and the lake of Maler, is the cauſe of 
its carrying on a. conſiderable trade. Among the pria- 
cipal lakes are thoſe of Bawen, and Kielmar, in which 
are a hundred iſlands. 

The principal city in Sundermanland is Nikioping, 
which ſignifies a new mart, and is called in Latin Nico- 
pia. It is a well-built ſtaple town, and the capital of 
the province. It is one of the molt ancient cities of 
Sweden, and was formerly the reſidence of the kings and 
princes of Sudermanland. The air is fo temperate and 
ſalubrious, that when a contagious diſeaſe prevails in 
Sweden, the royal family and the public offices have 
frequently removed from Stockholm to this place. It has 
a commodious harbour, and the inhabitants, who amount 
to about twelve hundred, have ſeveral manufactures of 
cloth, and what is called Morocco leather : they ſpeak 
the Swediſh language in the greateſt, purity, and carry 
on a conſiderable trade by ſea. Its chief magiſtrates are 
two burgomalters. Nikioping was almoſt conſumed by 
fire in 1661, and ſuffered extremely by the ravages of the 
Ruſſians in 1719. | 

1 he province of Nericia, called by the Swedes Nerike, 
is ſixty miles in length, and forty- ſix in breadth. The 
ſoil is in moſt parts fertile, and produces corn and paſ- 
turage. The country has ailo quarries of loadſtone, 
limeſtone, and allum ; with mines of iron and ſulphur. 
Here are large woods, ſeveral high mountains, ſeven 
conſiderable rivers, and twenty-three lakes, which abound 
with fiſh. | 

Nericia is famous for its flouriſhing manufactures of 
all Kinds of hard- ware, and in particular has always been 
remarkable for forging arms, &c. ; 

I he principal place in this province is Orebro, an 
ancient town ſituated at the junction of the river Schwart 
with the lake of Hiclmer, in fiity-nine degrees twenty- 
hve minutes north latitude, | 

The ſulphur work of AxÞerg lies about ſeven miles 
from Orcbro. Of the ore dug up here, our author ſays, 
is firſt male fulphur, alierwards vidio), aud lailly, a red 
colour tor pain'ing. 

We now come to the province of Weſtmanland, in 
Latin Veſtmania, which is a bundred and two miles in 
length, and fixty-tour miles in breadth. The foil is 
tertile, aud priucipsliy conti..s of arable land, with mea- 
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dows, paſtures, and ſome tine WOOGS, It alſo contains greatly decreaſed. The depth of this mine is 359 
flver, copper, and iron mines: i has many curious | Swediſh ells, and a great variety of curious engines be- 
copper, ſteel, and braſs hammer-mills ; and, indeed, is | long to this work. 

the moſt famous province in the kingdom for mines, 
the quantity/ of _ _—_— ex ported from hence SECT. TI: --: 
amounting to a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, es 2 
The ouch part of the province fupplics the inhabitants oF * dland, 5 — and Produce. Ar Provinces de- 
the mine diltricts in the north with corn. ſcribed, with thePeculiarities and principal Places in each. 


This province is well watered both by rivers and lakes, ORDLAND, in- Latin Nordlandia, doubtleſs 
which yield vaſt plenty of fiſh: and the lake of Maler is received its name from its being ſituated to the 
of very great advantage to its commerce, as it affords a north of Sweden Proper, It is bounded on the eaſt by 
communication between this diſtri and Stockholm. the gulph of Bothnia; on the ſouth by Upland and 

The following are -the moſt remarkable towns. in this Dalecarlia ; on the welt it joins ro Dalecarlia, Norway, 
province : and Lapland; and to the north=it borders on Lapland 

Welterahs, in Latin Aroſia, an ancient inland town | only. This country, in the times of paganiim, was a 
ſituated on-the banks of the river Schwart, which, after diſtinct monarchy, to which ſeveral vaſſal kings wzre 
running through it, diſcharges itſelf into the Maler. It tributary. It has more timber and veniſon than any of 
is an epiſcopal ſee, and has a caſtle, part of which is the other parts of the kingdom, but its rocks and moun- 
made uſe of as a granary, a ſeminary, and a weigh-houle | tains leave only a ſmall extent of land fit for tillage.” p 
for metals, from whence a vaſt quantity of copper, braſs, | It has however ſome fertile ſpots and verdant paſtures, 
and iron is annually exported to Stockholm, and is the | that are agreeably interſperſed with lakes, rivers, and 
reſidence of the governor of the province. woods, which abound with fiſh ; and a great number of 

Sala, or Salberg, a handſome large mine town, ſituated | cattic are bred in the country, Here are larger flights 
on the river Sag, in the ſixtieth degree ten minutes north ot wild geeſe than in any other part of the kingdom; 
jatitude, and in the ſeventeenth degree five minutes weſt but oak and birch trees do not grow wild beyond Up- 
longitude. It was built by king Guſtavus Adolphus in land, lo that thole trees are very ſcarce. This province 
1624, who endowed it with ſeveral privileges. nas lever al rich mines, 

Near the town is a very large ancient ſilver mine, which | It is divided into ſeven provinces ; viz. Gaſtrickland. 
uſed annually to produce twenty-four thouſand Lothige | Hallingland, Medelpadia, Jemtia, Harjedalen, Angermania, 
marks of lilver, each of theſe marks equal to nine ounces | and Weſt Bothnia ; yet has no more than nine towns. 
twelve pennyweights troy ; but it is now greatly de- The province of Gaſtrickland, in Latin Gaſtricia, 
cliaed. Ia 1710 the royal family choſe this town for the | derives its name from the word Gaſtrick, which ſignifies 

place of their retreat during a raging peſtilence, and in hoſpitable, and contains little arable land, it moſtly con- 
1736 it was deſtroyed by fire. | liltiug ol mines, woods, rivers, and lakes, from which the 

We now come to Dalecarlia, alſo called Swediſh Thal- inhabitants procure a tolerable ſubſiſtence. 
land, from its many valleys. This province is two] The only remarkable town in this province is Gefle, 
hundred and forty miles in length, and a hundred and | in Latin Geralia, which is the largeſt in all Nordland, 
fifty · ſix in breadth : it is very mountainous, and has little and is well ſituated on a creek of the gulph of Bothnia. 
arable land ; but where the ſoil between the mountains The river Gefle, which runs through the town, ſup- 
allows a tillage, it yields plenty of oats and peaſe, of | plies it with plenty of ſalmon, and afterwards dividing 
which the inhabitants make bread. It is indeed every | into three branches, forms the two pleaſant iſlands of 

where diverſified with mountains, valleys, woods, heaths, Alderholm and Iſlandſholm; and about the diſtance of 
Jakes, and rivers; and aboundsin mines of ſilver, iron, and | three miles from the town diſcharges itſelf into the main 
copper, and ſome of theſe laſt are of an incredible depth. It] ſea. This is a ſtaple town of ſuch antiquity, that it 
has likewiſe quarries of ſlate and mill-ſtones, and the paſ- | boaſts of being founded three hundred years before 
tures are proper for grazing, which turns to good account. | Stockholm. Some of the buildings are of ſtone, others of 

The inhabitants, who are called Dalecarlians, are ce- | wood, and others haye a mixture of both. The town is 
lebrated for their integrity and firm attachment to their populous, and has a fine town-houſe built with ſtone, a 
king and country, and particularly for their bravery. | very ancient hoſpital, that was rebuilt with ſtone in the 
They are proof againſt toil, hardſhips, and want; and | year 1731; and it carries on an advantageous trade. 
have thoroughly learned the advantage of induſtry and | The company of fiſhermen conſtitute two thirds of the 
economy, by being able to ſubſiſt by their labour in ſuch | burghers. The. caſtle was entirely deſtroyed by fire in 
a barren mountainons country. Great numbers of them | 1727, but it has beca ſince rebuilt, aud the governor re- 
are miners; but in many pariſhes there is ſcarce a man | ſides in it. 
who is not ſkilled in all neceſſary handicraft trades; and | The province of Halſing land, called in Latin Helſingia, 
when they are in other parts of the kingdom, they hire | is one hundred and twenty miles in length, and ninety- 
themſelves as labourers, maſons, carpenters, and the like. | {ix in breadth : its paſtures feed a great number of fine 
They trade in the bark of birch trees, hops, ſlate, lime, | cattle, and the little arable land it contains yields good 
wooden ware, ſeythes, hatchers, and other iron utenſils. | crops. Linſeed- is cultivated here with great induſtry. 
In the north purt of this province they ſpeak a particular | Here are allo large foreſts and good iron works. 
language that has a great affinity with the Gothic diale&t ;| The Helfingians are celebrated for their bravery, and 
and they ſtill retaia the manaer of living, dreſs, and | have made themſelves malters of ſeveral countries where 
cuſtoms of the ancient Swedes. The Runic calendar is | they have ſettled, and to which they have given their 
ſtill in uſe among them, which they carry about them as] owa name. Belides the Gothic or Runic calendar, which 
a perpetual almanac. is here every where known, they Þave the Italſingland 

The principal towns in this province are, Runic, as it is called, which differs from the former. 

Hedemora, a very ancient city, which has been hand- There are no conſiderable cities in this province, thoſe 

4 ſomely rebuilt: it ſtands on the lake Hafran, carries | moſt noted being only ſmall ſea- port towns that contain 
on a good trade, and has an annual fair on the feſtival of | nothing worthy ot obſervation. 

St. Peter aud St. Paul. It is indeed one of the principal] The province of Medelpad, in Latin Medelpadia, is 
cities ia the whole kingdom, and is famous for the gun- | eighty-tour miles in length and forty-two in breadth, 
powder made there, A mint was formerly ſet up in this | Though it is very mountainous and woddy, ir hus ſeveral 
towa by Guſtavus Vaſa ; and ſome of the pieces coined | valleys of arable and meadow land. The ſced is not 
in this place are {tl to be ſeen in the cabinets of the cu- | ſown here till about Mhitſuntide, but the corn ripens in 
Nous, ten weeks. Among the foreſts of this proviace there are 

Falun, in Latin Faluna, is a mine town, ſituated be- | ſome of prodigious extent that abound in game of all 
twecn two lakes and two mountains: it is large and | ſorts, as elks, rein-deer, beavers, martens, lynxes, foxes, 
very populons; but though its ſtreets are regular, the | weafels, and wild fowl. 
houles are ill built with timber. At a ſmall diſtance to The country is agrceably interſperſed with lakes and 
the welt of Falun is the ſamous copper mine tht uſed | rivers, which ſupply it with plenty of ih; and the grain 
every year to produce ten thouſand tons of copper, and | produced in the province is lullicient for the ſupport of 
ls folic years ol late its produce is] its inhabitaus. | 
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puted to be about three hundred forty-eight miles in 


The principal place in this province is Sundſwall, a 
well-built ſmall town, and the only ſea-port in the 
country. It was built in the reign of Guſtavus Adol- 
phns, on the ſpot now called the Old Town, but for- 
merly the Trading-Place ; but in 1647 it was rebuilt by 
queen Chriſtina in its preſent ſituation, which is a bar- 
ren ſandy plain between high mountains. 

The next province we ſhall deſcribe is that of Jamt- 
land, called in Latin Jemtia, which borders on the 
kingdom of Norway, and is nearly of a circular form. 
It is an hundred and thirty-ſix miles in length, and an 
hundred and twenty in breadth, and was annexed to 
the crown of Sweden in 1658 by the treaty of Roſchild. 
It is in general a mountainous country ; the weltern 
part, on the frontiers of Norway, is over-run with vaſt 

rocks and high mountains, and between theſe 
are deep vallies and rapid torrents ; but there are ſome 
verdant ſpots among the mountains, that afford good 
paſture : in theſe parts the inhabitants houſe their cattle 
even in ſummer-time, and by this means breed fine cows, 
whoſe milk yields excellent butter. 

The eaſtern part conſiſts of a champaign country, 
watered by ſeveral lakes and rivers that abound with 
fiſh. Barley is the grain moſtly ſown here ; they alſo 
ſow a conſiderable quantity of rye, and ſome wheat, 
with oats of an extraordinary goodneſs. The ſeverity of 
the froſt ſometimes cauſes a ſcarcity of corn, which 
obliges the Jamtlanders to make bread of the pounded 
bark of trees, the rye bread being reſerved for feſtivals. 
Here are great numbers 'of elks, which the Jamtlanders 
caſtrate, in order to make them grow large and fat : and 
many hands are employed in extracting iron from a kind 
of iron ore, that reſembles ſmall ſtones, and are col- 
lected in fenny places. Here are alſo alum quarries, 
fand-ſtone, Nate, the lapis ollarius, fine rock-cryſtals, 
lead-ore, a place where ſalt · petre is refined, and two new 


built copper-works. 


This country is ſo thinly inhabited, that there are 
only fix places where divine ſervice is performed every 


Sunday; in ſome churches it is celebrated every other 


Sunday, in others only every third Sunday, and in all 


the reſt the congregations aſſemble but three or four 


times a year. There is not ſo much as one town in the 
whole country, and only eleven pariſhes, in which are 
erected forty-ſix churches : in all theſe pariſhes there are 
but ſeven hundred and ſeventeen chimnies, though they 
form an area of two thouſand four hundred ſquare miles. 

The next province we ſhall . deſcribe is that of Harje- 
dalen, in Latin Hardalia, which was added to the Swe- 
diſh dominions by the treaty of Bremſebro, concluded 
in 1645, and is ninety miles in length, and from forty-two 
to forty-eight miles in breadth. It abounds in woods and 
mines ; but little of the ground is tilled : it has however 
paſtures that enable the inhabitants to carry on an advan- 
tageous trade in horned cattle ; they ſubſiſt by grazing, 
hunting, and fiſhing, and fell a great quantity of cheeſe, 
which is much eſteem 

The province of Angermanland, in Latin Angerman- 
nia, lies to the north of Harjedalen, and is an hundred 
forty-four miles in length, and thirty-ſix in breadth. 
It is extremely mountainous and woody ; but ſome parts 
produce barley, rye, peaſe, linſeed, and flax ; the 
meadow lands afford paſture for the cattle, and the lakes 
and rivers yield plenty of fiſh. Mere are ſeveral fine iron 
works; and in the bottom of ſome of the ſtagnant lakes 
is found a fine red colour fit for painting. 

The only town in this country is Hernoſand, in Latin 
Hernoſandia, a ſea - port on the iſland of Hernon, near 
the mouth of the river Angerman, where it diſcharges 
itſelf into the gulph of Bothnia. It was built in 1584, 
and has a communication with the continent by a bridge 
about a hundred Swediſh ells in length. This town has 
a ſeminary and a ſchool. In 1710, 1714, and 1721, it 
was burnt by the Ruſſians ; but it has fince recovered 
from theſe dreadful deſolations. 

The laſt province in Nordland is that of Weſt Both- 
nia, which lies on the'weſt fide of the upper part of the 
gulph'of Bothnia, while the oppoſite ſide is termed Eaſt 


Bothnia, of which we have given an account in our de- 


ſcription of Finland. 
The inhabited part of Weſt Bothnia, from the frontiers 
of An d tothe church of Upper Tornea, is com- 


SWEDEN: 


length, and its brea4:h from ninetj-lix to a hundred aud 
eight miles. Many pleaſant iſlands lie off the coaſt of 
[this province; it has alſo ſeveral foreſts, with many lakes 
and tiers. Weſt Bothnia has ſome excellent paſtures, 
though the ſummits of the high mountains are moſtly 
covered with moſs, on which the rein- deer generally 
feed. The land is for the moſt part lev.i, and the ſoil 
tolerably fertile; for though they ſow the corn very late, 
it ripens in ſix, ſeven, or eight weeks, according as the 
place lies more or leſs expoſed to the north winds: ſud- 
den froſts, however, often prove extremely detrimental to 
the corn, particularly the froſty nights that frequently 
happen in the month of July. There are alfo ſeveral 
good copper and iron mines in this province. 

The inhabitants, who are famed for their courage and 
bravery, ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, hunting, and 
fiſhing ; they endure hunger and want better than moſt 
other people, they being inured to it from their youth, 
and even in fruitful years they mix their corn with chaff 
and pulverized pine-bark, to make what they term 
-pounded bread. 

Weſt Bothnia is divided into four inferior govern- 
ments, the principal places in which are, 

Umea, in Latin Uma, a, conſiderable ſea- port town, 
built by Guſtavus Adolphus, at the mouth of the river 
Umea. 

Pitea, in Latin Pitovia, is a ſea-port ſituated in a (mill 
ifland at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. It is 
joined to the continent by a wooden bridge, at the end 
of which a gate is erected. Pitea was fiilt built in 1621, 
by Guſtavus Adolphus, about three miles higher be 
country; but the town being entirely deſtroyed by tire in 
1666, it was rebuilt on its preſent ſituation, whuic it has 
a commodious harbour and a good ſchool. Old ite is 
now a large village, conſiſting of many houſcs irrcguluily 
ſcattered on a fine common. 

The laſt town we ſhall mention in this provifee is 
Tornea, in Latin Torna, a ſmall fea-port ſituaicd on a 
peninſula formed by the river Tornea, where it falls into 
the gulph of Dothnia, in the ſixty- fifth degree fifty mi- 
nutes 'ifty feconds.north latitude, and is 1.id to be the 
fartheſt towards the north of any town in Europe. Ir 
has three ſtreets, which run in parallel lines from north 
to ſouth, and are interſected at right angles by fourteen 
croſs ſtrects or lanes. A very conſiderable trade is carried 
on here, not onty by the Swedes and Laplanders, but by 
the Norwegians and Ruſſians; who allo reſort to the trad- 
ing places cf Tornea, in order to traffic. 

Mr. Buſching obſerves, that in 1694 this town was 
honoured with the preſence of king Charles XI. who, 
being accompanied by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and 
learning, took a view of the ſun at midnight from the 
tower of the church of Tornea ; for in the midſt of ſum- 
mer the ſun may be ſeen above the horizon when in the 
oppoſite part of the meridian of Tornea, by a ſpectator 
placed at a certain height above the ſurface of the earth, 


8 EC T. VIII. 
Of SWEDISH LAPLAND. 


Its Situation and Extent ; with a very particular Account 
of the Climate, and Face of the Country ; the Beauty of 
the Nerthern Lights in a Lapland Winter ; the Beaſts, 
Birds, and' Fiſhes. 


my 


8 WEDISH Lapland, which is called by its inhabi- 
tants Sameland, or Samenolmoi, is bounded on the 
eaſt by Eaſt Bothnia and Ruſſian Lapland, on the ſouth 
by Jamtland, and on the weſt and north by Norwegian 
Lapland. According to ſome computations this country 
1s four hundred and twenty miles in length, and three 
hundred and fxty in breadth ; but others repreſent it as 
every way much more extenſive. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that this country 
ſeems at firſt ſight, eſpecially in winter, ſcarce fit to be 
the habitation of man. In moſt places it abounds with 
rocks and mountains, whoſe ſummits ſcem to pierce the 
clouds, and are covered with everlaſting ſnow. Other 
parts of Lapland conſiſt of barren heaths and ſandy de- 


farts, over-run with moſs, fern, and to appearance un- 
profitable weeds ; while one barren wild ſtretches beyond 
| ; another, 


1 
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another with little or no paſture growing on the inter- 
mediate ſpots. 33 
Beſides theſe inconveniencies, the long and ſevere win- 
ters, the cold, dark, and tedious winter nights, with the 
vaſt depth of ſnow that covers this deſolate regio might 
ſeem ſufficient to deter every living creature from fixing 
his abode in this inhoſpitable country. The deſcription 
wen by M. Maupertuis of the ſeverity of this climate, 
when he, with other aſtronomers, went by order of the 
French king to determine the figure of the earth at the 
polar circle, is enough to make one ſhudder, though he 
made his obſervations on the ſouthern borders of this 
country. © In December, ſays he, the ſnow contihu- 
« ally —_ ready to fall, for the moſt part hid-the 
« ſun the few moments it might have appeared at mid- 
« day. Ia the month of January the cold was increaſed 
« to that extremity, that Mr. Reaumur's mercurial ther- 
« mometer, which at Paris, in the greateſt froſt of 140g, 
« jt was thought ſtrange to ſce fall to fourteen degrees 
* below the freezing point, was now got down to thir- 
« ty-ſeven. The ſpirit of wine in the others was frozen. 
«« If we opened the door of a warm room, the external 
1% air inſtantly converted all the vapour in it into ſnow ; 
% whirling it round in white vortexes. If we went a- 
« broad, we felt as if the air was tearing our breaſts in 
pieces ; and the cracking of the wood of which the 


continually alarmed us with an increaſe of cold; and 
ia this country you may often ſee people who have loſt 
an arm or leg by the froſt. The cold, which is always 
very great, ſometimes increaſes by ſuch violent and 
ſudden fits, as are almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe who 
are ſo unhappy as to be expoſcd to it; and ſometimes 
there riſe ſudden tempeſts of ſnow that are ſtill more 
dangerous. The winds ſeem to blow from all quar- 
ters at once, and drive about the ſnow with ſuch fury, 
that all the roads are in a moment rendered inviſible. 
Dreadful is the ſituation of a perſon ſurprized in the 
fields by ſuch a ſtorm : his knowledge of the country, 
and even the mark he may have taken by the trees, 
cannot avail him: he is blinded by the ſnow, and if he 
attempts to find his way home is generally loſt. In ſhort, 
during the whole winter the cold was fo exceſſive, 
that on the ſeventh of April, at five in the mornin 
the thermometer was fallen to twenty diviſions below 
the point of freezing, though every afternoon it roſe 
two or three diviſions above it: a difference in the 
height not much leſs than that which the greateſt heat 
and cold felt at Paris uſually produce in that inſtru- 
ment. Thus in twenty-four hours we had all the va- 
riety felt in the temperate zones in the compaſs of a 
whole year.” 

When at laſt, in ſummer, the fun warms the air, Lap- 
land is infeſted with ſuch ſwarms of gnats and flies of 
various ſpecies, that, like clouds, they darken the ſky, 
and obſcure the light of the ſun. Theſe fix on every 
naked part of the body, bite with unremittiug fury, and 
ſome draw blood wherever they fix. 

After this deſcription it muſt appear much leſs ſur pri- 
zing that Lapland ſhould be thinly peopled, than that it 
ſhould be peopled at all: but norwithſtanding theſe diſ- 
advantages, Nature has beſtowed on theſe dreary regions 
— conveniencies; and it is certain, however impro- 

e it may 2 » that content and happineſs are to 
de found - Av Fr * 

The mountains, which are of a prodigious height and 
extent, are perhaps intended to ſhelter the plains from 
violent winds ; and even their wildneſs and irregulari 
has ſomething very entertaining to the eye, eſpecially in 
ſummer: the alternate ſucceſſion of hills and valleys ex- 
bibits a delightful variety of proſpects; and there are ſome 
places in this country, which in ſummer may be reckon- 
ed amongſt the moſt delightful ſpots in the world. The 
fine lakes, ſays the laſt-mentioned author, that ſurround 
the mountain of Niemi, give it the air of an enchanted 
iſland in romance. On one hand you ſee a grove of 
trees riſe from a plain, ſmooth and level as the walks of 
a garden, and at ſuch eaſy diſtances as neither to embar- 
raſs the walks, nor the proſpect of the lakes that waſh 
the foot of the mountain, On the other hand are apart- 
ments of different ſizes that ſeem cut by art in the rocks, 
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houſes are built, as if ſplit by the violence of the froſt, 


ty | © ſpace of the ſky appeared tinged 
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and to want only a regular roof to render them complete: 


My rocks themſelves are ſo perpendicular, fo high, and 


ſo ſmooth, that they might be taken for the walls of an 
unfiniſhed palace, rather than for the work of nature, 
„From this height, he adds, we faw thoſe vapours t iſe 
„from the lake which the people of the country call 
Haltios, and deem the guardian ſpirits of the moun- 
% tains. We had been frightened with {ſtories of bears 
% haunting this place, but ſaw none. It ſeemed rather, 
* indeed, a place of reſort for fairies and genii, than for 
* ſavage animals.” 

It alſo appears, from the trials that have been made 
that theſe mountains are inferior to few in the richneſs 
of their ores and foſſils: for here are mines of ſilver, lead, 
coppet, and iron: but they are worked only during a few 
moaths in the ſummer, becauſe the froſt renders their en- 
gines unfit for uſe. Here are alio found beautiful rock 
cryſtals of a ſurprizing magnitude, ſo hard and fine that 
when poliſhed they reſemble real diamonds ; and likewiſe 
amethyſts, loadſtones, native citnabar, quickſilvgr, and 
other foſſils and minerals. | 

If at a certain ſeaſon in the year the days are very ſhort, 
and the nights long, tedious, and irkſome ; this is in 
ſome meaſure compenſated by the pleaſant luminous ſum- 
mers, when, in moſt parts of this country, the ſun is viſi- 
ble fot ſeveral weeks above the horizon; a phenotnenon 
to which the inhabitants of the temperate climates are en- 
tirely ſtrangers. Even in winter, the radiancy of the 
ſun, the brightneſs of the moon-light, the rwinkling of 
the ſtars, and the effulgent corruſcations of the aurora 
botealis, afford a light ſufficient for moſt occaſions of 
life. The ſhort days are no ſooner cloſed, ſays M. Mau- 
* _ than fires of a thouſand figures and colours 
light up the ſky, as if deſigned to compenſate for the 
„ abſence of the ſun; Theſe fires have not here, as in 
more ſouthern climates, any conſtant ſituation. Tho' 
* a luminous arch is often ſeen fixed towards the north, 
* they ſeem more frequently to poſſeſs the whole extent 
« of the hemiſphere. Sometimes they begin in the form 
« of a great ſcarf of bright light, with its extremities 
„ upon the horizon, which, with a motion reſembling 
* that of a fiſhing net, glides ſoftly up the ſky, preſerv- 
ing in this motion a direction nearly perpendicular to 


g, | the meridian; and moſt commonly after theſe preludes, 


& all the lights unite at the zenith, and form the top of 
* a crown. Arcs like thoſe ſeen in Fratice towards the 
* north, are here frequently ſituated towards the ſouth ; 
and often towards both tlie north and ſouth at once. 
Their ſummits approach each other; the diſtance of 
* their extremities widens towards the horizon. I have 
ſeen ſome of the oppoſite arcs whoſe ſummits almoſt 


«© joined at the zenith; and both the one and the other 


* have frequently ſeveral concentric arcs beyond itz 
* Their tops are all placed in the direction of the meri- 
* dian, though with a little declination to the weſt ; 
* which I did not find to be conſtant, and which is 
+ ſometimes inſenſible. It would be endleſs to mention 
all the different figures theſe meteors aſſume, and the 
„various motions with which they are agitated. Their 
* motion is moſt commonly like that of a pair of colours 
« waved in the air, and the different tints of their light 
« gives them the appearance of ſo many vaſt ſtreamers 
* of changeable taffety. Sometimes they line a part of 
the ſky with ſcarlet. On the eighteenth of December 
« I ſaw a phenomenon of this kind, that in the , midſt 
* of all the wonders to which I was now every day ac- 
* cuſtomed, raiſed my admiration. To the ſouth a great 
with ſo lively a red, 
that the whole conſtellation of Orion looked as if ir 

„had been dipped in blood. This light, which was at 
*« firſt fixed, ſoon moved, and changing into other co- 
« Jours; violet and blue, ſettled in a dome, whoſe top 
« ſtood a little to the ſouth-weſt of the zenith. The 
„ moon ſhone bright, but did not in the leaſt efface ir. 
« In this country, where there are lights of ſo many 
c different colours, I never ſaw but two that were red; 
« and ſuch are taken for preſages of ſome great misfor- 
tune. After all, when people gaze at theſe pheno- 
% mena with an unphiloſophic eye, it is not ſurprizing 


if they diſcover in them armies engaged, fiery chariots, 


and a thouſand other prodigies.” 
Bb | Another 
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Another advantage is the twilight, which begins four 
or five hours before ſun- riſe, and laſts as long after that 
luminary is ſet. Indeed many of the inhabitants ſleep 
away moſt of the dark ſeaſon, and employ the luminous 
part of the year in their reſpeCtive occupations ; and, in 
general, ſuffer little in their health from this apparent 
inconvenience. 

In the woods upon the mountains are almoſt as many 
trees fallen as ſtanding ; for the ſoil, after having railed 
them to a certain height, can generally no longer turnith 
proper nouriſhment; nor is it deep enough to allow them 
to take firm root; whence they are overſet by the leall 
blaſt of wind, and in all theſe woods a multitude ol firs 
and birches are blown down. Time reduces the wood 
of the latter to duſt, without affecting the bark; and one 
would be ſurprized to find pretty large trees that crumble 
upon the ſlighteſt touch. This probably gave the Swedes 
the hint of covering theix houſes with this bark; and 
indeed nothing can be imagined fitter for the purpole. 

In the valleys, and along the banks of the lakes and 
rivers, Where the trees find a deep ſoil, pine, fir, birch, 
juniper, aſpen, alder, willow, and other trees, are ob- 
ſerved to thrive; and ſome wholſome vegetables, ber- 
ries, and flowers, are produced. The pine-trees are more 
ſerviceable than orchards would be there; that bene- 
ficial tree, beſides ſeveral other uſes to which it is applied, 
being an eſſential part of the food of the inhabitants; for 
a labouring man who feeds on bread made of the pounded 
bark of the pine · tree, preſerves his health and vigour to 
a great age. 

Lapland abounds in many kinds of beaſts, birds, and 
filhes. The furs and ſkins of bears, wolves, beavers, 
martens, otters, wild and tame rein-deer, hyenas, er- 
mines, hares, ſquirrels, black, red, and white foxcs, &c. 
ſerve the natives for cloathing ; and they alſo exchange 
them for many of the conveniencies of life. 

The woods, mountains, and rivers abound with wild 
fowl ; as the buſtard, heathcock, growſe, pheaſant, par- 
tridge, ſnow- bird, lapwing, ſwan, wild-goole, wild-duck, 
and all ſorts of aquatic birds that breed in the northeru 
climates. Numerous flights of ſwans go thither in the 
ſpring ; and the lapwings are ſaid to follow in ſuch (warms 
as to darken the day as they paſs along, ſcreaming fo 
loud that they may be heard at the diſtance of three Eng- 
liſh miles. Eagles, falcons, hawks, kites, and other birds 
of prey, breed on the rocks and mountains. - 

The fiſheries not only afford a plentiful ſubſiſtence to 
many of the inhabitants, but enable them to ſell a conſi- 
derable quantity. of fiſh to their neighbours. The pearls 
found in the rivers of Lapland are remarkably valuable 
and ſwans, geeſe, all kinds of wild ducks, and ſeveral 
ſorts of ſea-fowl unknown in other countries, abound! 


here, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of Lapland. 


SECT. IX. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manner of Life of the Laplan- 
ders, whoſe principal Wealth and Subſiſtance conſiſts in 
their Rein-deer, which are therefore particularly de- 
ſeribed. Their Arts, the Riches of thoſe who engage in 
Trade, their Tents and Furniture, and their Skill in the 
Management of their Boats. The Ford of the different 
Tribes. | | 


HE Laplanders are of a brown and ſwarthy com- 

] plexion, which is the caſe with the inhabitants both 
of very cold and very hot countries; their hair is black, 
and their faces broad, with peaked chins and hollow 
cheeks, They are generally of a middling ſtature. The 
all-wiſe Creator has made a proviſion for them againſt the 
ſeverity of winter, by placing there a multitude ef animals, 
whoſe ſoft and warm furs and ſkins defend them from the 
molt piercing cold. 

The upper garment both of the men and women is 
made of ſkins with the hair on, formed like the plough- 
man's frock, girt about them with a broad belt; they 
wear breeches which reach down to their ancles, and 
their cap, which is made of the {kin of a young rein- 
deer, fits as cloſe to their heads as a ſcull-cap, covering 
all the neck and ſhoulders. Their ſhoes are peaked, and 
turned up at the toes. The ſiuery of the women conſiſts 
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in a kind of pewter wire, with which they work the 
boſums of their coats, their girdlcs, and the edges of their 
caps. Neither ſex know what it is to wear linen; but 
in the cold ſcaſon wear next the body a fawn's ſkin 
waiſtcoat. Almoſt the only difference between the dreſs, 
of the men and that of the women is, that the latter is 
ſomewhat longer. A purſe hangs at their girdles, with 
their money, rings, and toys; a kuife, and a leathern bag, 
Theſe people afford an inſtance of a whole European 
nation ſubſiſting contentedly without ploughing, ſowing, 
or planting ; without ſpinning or weaving, brewing or 
baking. As their lot is caſt in a country where winter take3 
up the greateſt part of the year, and conſequently renders 
it impoſũble for them to provide a ſufficient quantity of 
hay and fodder for great herds of cattle, the bountiful 
Creator has beſtowed on them a ſpecies of animals that 
are provided for with little trouble: this is the rein- deer, 
which of all tame animals requires the leaſt attendance 
and ſupport, while it procures the greateſt advantage to 
its owners. Theſe creatures provide for themſelves, tced- 
ing in ſummer on leaves, moſs, and graſs, of which they 
find as much as is ſufficient for them, even among the 
mountains ; and in winter live only on a kind of moſs 
that grows in almoſt every part of Lapland. They come 
at this moſs by ſcraping away the ſnow with their feet, 
and are taught by inſtinct to find the ſpots where it grows. 
During a journey of ſeveral days, in which they are drawa 
in ſledges by theſe animals, the only trouble a traveller is 
at, is cither to turn them looſe, or tie them to a tree, 
where the quantity of food they eat at a time does not ex- 
cced a handtul. The Laplanders are at other times only 
ſolicitous to keep their herds of rein-deer from going 
aſtray, and to protect them from wild beaſts ; and this, 
particularly in ſummer, they think no inconſiderable taſk. 
They have no occaſion to houſe theſe animals, for they 
always lie out in the open air, without any inconvenience; 
and when after a ſtrict ſearch they ſiud that there is no dan- 
ger from beaſts of prey, they turn them looſe iato the woods; 
but when they are under any apprehenſion of danger from 
that quarter, they are watched by the Lapland herdſmen. 
The rein-deer nearly reſembles a ſtag, except its 
hanging the head down a little, and the horns projecting 
directly forward: beſides, on the fore part of the head, 
near the root of the large horns, are two ſmaller branches: 
ſo that they ſeem to have four horns. There are twa 
different ſpecies of theſe animals, namely, the wild and 
the tame. The latter is well made and excceding ſwift, 


and indeed is of ſuch uſe to the Laplanders, that it ſup- 


plies the place of corn fields and meadows, horſes and 
cows. In winter they make uſe of the rein-deer in 
travelling ; its fleſh, either treſh or dried, without falt, 
is their chief food; and all their cloathing from head 
to foot conſiſts of the ſkins of theſe animals. The rein- 
deer alſo ſupplies its owner with a bed, and both winter 
and ſummer with good milk and excellent cheeſe ; be- 
ſides, of the inteſtines and tendons he makes thread and 
cordage. 

The Laplanders, with reſpect to their manner of liv- 
ing and habitations, conſiſt of two different tribes, 
namely, the Foreſt, and Mountain Laplanders. The for- 
mer ſpend the greateſt part of the ſummer in the woods, 
and have no property; but the latter live among the 
mountains. The food of the former chiefly conſiſts of 
fiſh and fowl; but that of the latter principally depends 
on their herds of rein-deer. The Laplanders ia general, 
and particularly the Foreſters, are eſteemed good mark(- 
men. They have a great aver ſion to mining. In molt of 
the lapmarks they make it their employment to carry the 
burghers to the yearly fairs; and ſome of the Laplanders, 
for a reaſonable reward, look after the rein- deer belong- 
ing to other people. Moſt of them chooſe rather to flcep 
away the whole day in their tents, than to engage in any 
laborious employment; but thoſe whom want has 
prompted to induſtry, give evident proois that they are 
not without a capacity for mechanic trades, nor even for 
exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip. Their boats and 
utenſils are plain indications of their fl, and fome of 
their ledges are inlaid with horn in a variety of figures. 
Their horn ſpoons, their Runic calendars, their moulds 
for calling pewter utenſils, their bows and arrows, and 
the like, are all of their own making. . 

The 
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1 
The Lapland women make uſe of a horn perforated 
with large and ſmall holes, through which they draw 
ter into wires of different thickneſs, with which they 
neatly embroider their girdles, cloaths, and ſledge fur- 
niture. They alſo prepare all Kinds of ſkins by various 
methods, and cut out and ſew the habits uſed amongſt 
them. ; 

Several Laplanders, beſides the herds of rein-decr, arc 
maſters of a conſiderable quantity of filver in rings, 
buckles, large and ſmall ſpoons, cups, &c. and money 
grows more and more in uſe among them : but they pre- 
fer the Holland rixdollar to all other coins, becaule the 
Norwegians, with whom they trade in ſummer, will not 
take any other money in exchange for their goods. The 
reſt of their ſubſtance conſiſts of domeſtic utenſils and 
other furniture, as tents, iron pots, copper and brafs 
kettles, turs and other cloaths, bed · furniture, fine ledges 
with harneſſes, hatchets, boats, and fiſhing-tackle. As 
to the poorer fort, they are obliged to be ſatisfied with 
tewer conveniencies. . 

As feeding their herds of rein-deer is the chicf employ- 
ment of the Laplanders, they frequently ſluft their ha- 
bitations. At the approach of ſpriug molt of them move 
with their families twenty or thirty Swediſh miles among 
the mountains of Norway as tar as the North Sea, where 
they tix their abode till autumn, and en quit the moun- 
tains and return to the ſouth, to prevent their being 
frozen to death for want of fewel, and their rein-deer 
being ſtarved, there being little or no moſs ſo far to the 
north. * 

The other Laplanders, v ho make no exeurſions to the 
mountains, but dwell in the village diftrifts, or hve by 
fiſhing, likewiſe never fettic in one place: to this they 
are obliged by their rein-deer, which at certain times 
ſhew a diſpoſition to remove, either from the want of 
fodder, or their being ſenſible of the changes that will 
happen in the weather. 

This unſettled way of life obliges the Laplanders to 
provide portable dwellings, and ſuch are their tents, 
which are thus formed: they firſt ſet up ſeveral poles in 
a cireular poſition, gradually cloſing together on the top, 
much in the form of a ſugar-loaf with the top of it 
broken off. Over theſe poles they lay a kind of coarſe 
cloth, and thus form tents, ſome of which are ſufficient 
to contain twenty perſons. The hearth is in the middle, 
with ſtones laid round it, to prevent the fire from ſpread- 
ing. An aperture is [tt at the top, where the poles al - 
moſt join, which ſerves both for chimney and window. 
From this hole hang rwo chains with hooks at the end, 
to hang the pots on, in order to boil their victuals, or 
melt the ice or ſnow into water to drink. Round the 
inſide of the tent they lay their cloaths to keep out the 
cold wind, and ſpread branches of birch or fir round the 
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The Laplanders afo uſe a kind of tes, hae thoſe 
uſed by the Fins ar Norlanders. They conlitt of a 
board three or four Swediſh ells in length, and fix inches 
broad, ending in a point which turns up before. With 
theſe boards faſtened to their feet, _ a pole, with a 
round piece ct wood at the end to prevent its linking too 
deep in the ſnow, the Laplanders ſkate along with ſuch 
ſwiftneſs as to overtake wolves and bears. | 

he Laplanders who practiſe fiſhing, and live in South 
Lapmark, make uſe of a kind of boat or little bark for 
crofiing rivers, made of {light boards curiouſly joined to- 
gether with filaments of the roots of trees, or hempen 
{trings, and are ſo light that a Laplander carries his boat 
on his ſhoulders, with the oars and every thing belong- 
ing to it, beſides his bag of proviſions. Theſe boats they 
ſteer with amazing dexterity, even among the rocks and 
down the molt. rapid water-falls ; and though the cata- 
ract be ever fo dreadful, and the Laplander ever ſo great 
a ſtranger to it, he undauntedly ventures down the pre- 
cipice in his little boat: but when he ſteers againſt the 
ſtream, and comes to a water-fall, he puts aſhore, takes 
his boat upon his back, and travels till le comes to 
{mooth water. 
In the Northern lapmarks they have larger boats, four 


For five fathoms in length; theſe they cither hanl up the 


great water-falls with ropes, or where the caſcades are 
imal!, ſhove them up with poles ; v yich is done by two 
men, one of whom fits at the he}, and the other at the 
ſtern. As for going down the wat«.-talls with the ſircam, 
they conſider it as attended with no difficulty. 

The Mountain Laplanders in {immer iive chiefly upon 
milk, and on the cheeſe mode cf it, of which they lay 
up a ſtore for winter. The month of September, be- 
fore the piercing ſroſts {ct in, they kill as many of their 
rein-deer as they think will ſerve them till Chriſtmas ; 
afterwards they kill as many as will ſupply them for the 
reſt of the winter, and ſometimes kill one or two occa- 
fonally. It is not unuſual with the Weſtern Laplanders 
to buy Norway cows and ſheep in ſummer, which they 
kill for their winter proviſion. They alſo eat the fleſh 
of bears and beavers, fea and wild fowl, &. The poor 
who live in villages are contented with the fleſh of dogs, 
wolves, foxes, and horſes, when they can get them, 
The fiſhing Laplauders live on fiſh, which they have 
various ways of pes. 7 and thoſe who have rein-deer 
on their high days and feſtivals, dreſs fleſh and fiſh toge- 
ther. In ſummer they buy their ſalt of the Norwegians, 
and in the winter purchaſe it of the burghers. Tobacco 
is not very uncommon among them; but they buy it at 
a very high price. In this country none of the women 
have any hand in dreſſing proviſions, that office belong- 
ing to the maſter of the houſe. They never omit ſay ing 
of orace before and after meat, nor ſhaking one agother 


tent, by way of ſeats to fit upon ; for they have neither | by the hand before they riſe from table. 


chairs, ſtools, nor benches. About the tent ſtand the 
cupboards, where they keep their proviſions; theſe are 
fixed on poſts or blocks of wood, and have fome reſem- 
blance to a pigeon-houlſe erected on pillars. The Lap- 
landers, whenever they have an opportunity, pitch their 
tents ncar dried pines, for the convenience of fewel; but 
in ſpring and autumn they are forced to be contented with 
bruſh-wood. It onght not to be omitted, that in ſome 
of the lapmarks they erect boarded cottages, or wooden 
houſes, that reſemble thoſe of the Swedes. 

Their carriages are ſledges ſhaped like ſmall boats 
with a broad keel, and fo thick that no water can pene- 
trate through them. | They have a back-board for the 
traveller to lean againſt, who ſits faſt laced in the ſledpe, 
and well ſecured from the cold, This vehicle is drawn 
by the rein · dcer with incredible ſwiftneſs through the 
now over mountains and valleys. The rein-deer is har- 
neſſed with a large cloth girt, embroidered with pewter 
wire, and faſtened on his back- The bit is a piece of 
leather tacked to the reins of the bridle over the deer's 
head and neck, and from the breaſt a leather ſtrap paſſing 
under the belly is faſtened to the fore-part of the iledge, 
which ſerves inſtead of ſhafrs. The rcin-deer in a great 
meaſure loſe their vigour and ſwiftneſs in ſummer, when 
theſe are leſs neccſſury; but even then they are very pro- 


— * the Laplanders effects from one place to 
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* SECT. . 


Of the Marriages and Religion of the Swediſh Laplanders ; 
their Sorcerers, and the Manner in which they pretend 
to foretel future Events by their Magic Drums, The 
Government, Trade, and Diviſions of Lapland. 


T H E marriages of the Laplanders depend entirely 
on the pleaſure of their parents, who pay no regard 
to the inclinations and affections of their children; and it 
is ſaĩd that a widow, though decrepid with age, and both 
deaf and blind, will never want ſuitors, if ſhe be but 
rich, They ſeem to diſapprove of marriages between 
relations, and even intimate friends : as to polygamy, it 
has never obtained amongſt them. When the parents 
have determined to chooſe a daughter-in law, they take 
their ſon, let him be ever ſo unwilling, and accompa- 
nied by ſome of their near relations, go to the dwelling 
of- the ſon's future father-in-law, always taking ſome 
brandy with them. This liquor is the firſt and moſt 
powerful pleader in their behalf, and the acceptance of 
it is eſteemed a good preſage of ſucceſs: but if the treaty 
comes to nothing, the young woman's parents are obliged 
to pay for all the brandy uſed during the courtthip. If 
the marriage takes place, an agreement is made about 


the money and goods which the parents of the bridegroom 
| | are 
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are to give to thoſe of the bride. In return, the bride's 
— are obliged to give the new - married pair as much 

rniture and as many rein- deer as are eſteemed an equi- 
valent for the preſents they have received. Thoſe who 
are poor marry without any of theſe previous ceremo- 
nies, every ade at ſuch times providing according to their 
ability. The marriages are ſolemnized in the churches ; 
and the bride aſually feigns ſuch timidity, and ſhews ſuch 
reluctance, that force is ſometimes obliged to be uſed to 
get her thither. After the ceremony the company return 
to their tents, where they have a feaſt, every one bring- 
ing his portion of proviſions, which are all dreſſed and 
ſerved up together. 

The khll ren are inured to hardſhips from their in- 
fancy: they are firſt ſecurely laced up ia little cradles, 
which are ſuſpended in the ſmoke near the top of the 
tent, and rocked by pulling two cords that hang down 
from each ſide. They are very careful when they begin 
to grow up to teach them to earn a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, by accuſtoming them to all kinds of work prac- 
tiſed among them ; but they have a great averſion to 
ſchools. 

Though the inhabitants of the Swediſh lapmarks 
make an outward profeſſion of Chriſtianity, * yet the 
greateſt part of them are moſt groſsly ignorant, and ſhew 
no other ſigns of their having embraced that religion 
than by being baptized and called by Chriſtian names. 
Indeed they are extremely tenacious of their pagan rites 


and cuſtoms, which from the high idea they en- 
tertain of their , and their willingneſs to believe 


that whatever they did muſt be reaſonable, juſt, and 
worthy of commendation. 

Thoſe who are till Pagans call the Supreme God by 
the name of Jubmal, and term the prince of the evil 
fpirits Perkmel. As they attribute to this laſt ſpirit a 

er equal to that of God, they endeavour to obtain his 
vour and render him propitious, in order that he may 
not hurt them. Beſides theſe, and ſome other deities, 
have a number of demi-gods. They make images 

of wood and ſtone, but pay the greateſt reverence 

to the latter. When the Laplanders come within ſight 
of the place where the idol Nanda, uncover them- 
ſelves, make low bows, and creep on their hands and 


people; but fame magnified their {kill far beyond 
the truth. Few of the Laplanders pretend to have any 
{kill in magic, and when any thing ſingular ſeems to be 
brought about by their magicians, it cauſes as much ad- 
miration as among other nations. They are indeed per- 
ſuaded that their by repeating myſtical words, 
or by ſome other means, can reſtore health to the ſick, 

ive tidings of goods ſtolen, and have it in their power 

injure their neighbours. 

Almoſt every body has heard of their magic drums ; 
but they 1 cautious in the uſe of them, that their 
own countrymen ſcarce know any thing about them; 
for if they are detected in uſing them, it coſts the pre- 
tended magician his life. They are ſuppoſed to uſe theſe 
drums as oracles ; for they imagine, that by means of 
various figures painted on the head of the drum, they can 
know what paſſes in diſtant places; whether they ſhall 
meet with ſucceſs in hunting; what offerings will be 
moſt acceptable to their gods ; with the cauſes and cures 
of certain diſeaſes. : 

We are told that M. Motraye, who travelled through 
Lapland in 1718, hired a guide to direct him to the tent 
— ians in the moſt remote part of La 
land; but was firſt obliged to give the guide all imagin- 
able aſſurance that he would not betray him to the go- 
verument. He found the wizard in a poor hut, and in 
as wretched circumſtances as can be imagined, This 
miſerable cian gave M. Motraye his hand, and order- 
ed him to follow him to the top of a high mountain, 
where he deſired him to ſtay while he fetched his drum 
and other utenſils. Soon after the Laplander returned 


with bis magic drum, which he had concealed among the 


ſhrubs for fear of a diſcovery. It was of an oval form, 


and had but one head, which was covered with a kind 
of tranſparent parehment, wretchedly painted with the 
celeſtial ſigns; and to it was faſtened a chain with ſeveral 
braſs rings. Before the operation began the wizard de- 
manded if they had any brandy ; and half a pint of that 
_ being given him, he immediately drank two-thirds 

it. He then put the chain and rings into the inſide of 
his drum, and turning the bottom upwards, beat upon it 
with a forked piece of a rein-deer's horn for a few minutes, 
the rings all the while jumping about and making a jin- 
gling noiſe, After this he laid himſelf flat on his back, 
ſet the head of the drum on his bare breaſt, and ſhutting 
his eyes, pretended to be in 2 trance; but at length 
fetching a deep ſigh, he gently raiſed the drum above his 
head, and looked at the rings, which he could eaſily dif- 
cern thro? the tranſpareat parchment. Having obſerved 
their poſition and diftance from the figures of the celeſtial 
ſigns, he fixed his eyes upon M. Motraye, and declared 
he would run a great hazard of his life by water as he re- 
turned in his fledge, and would alfo be in great danger in 
going down the cataracts in a boat : that he would have 
another narrow eſcapefrom fire; and that his life would be 
long and healthful after he had overcome two fits of illneſs, 


both which would ſeize him within the ſpace of two years. 


As for the Lapland interpreter who led M. Motraye to his 


cell, he directed him to go out to fiſh-on ſome particu- 
lar days ia that and the following month, when he 
ſhould return home laden with fiſh: he alſo pretended to 
tell him on what days he would be equally fortunare in 
— aſked if he could tell whether he 
was 2 or a married man, into what countries 
he had travelled, and other queſtions of the like nature; 
but this pretended magician was two wiſe to gueſs at 
things that were paſt, in which he knew his ignorance 
muſt be inſtantly diſcovered. 5 
With reſpect to the governor of this country, the La 
landers in general acknowledge the king of Sweden for 
their rightful ſovereign; though ſome of them alſo pay 
tribute to Denmark and Ruflia, as at certain ſeaſons 
pitch their tents withia the dominions of thoſe crowns. 


They, however, conform to the Swediſh laws; ſome of 


them attend the celebration of divine ſervice in the Swe- 
diſh churches, and apply to the Swediſh courts of judi- 
cature eſtabliſhed all over Lapland. 

The judges aſſiſtants are choſen from among the Lap- 
landers, and the taxes are uſually paid at the time when 
thoſe courts of juſtice are held. At the places appointed 


for theſe courts, and for levying the taxes, are houſes 


and tents erected by the Laplanders for their own conve» 
nience, with houſes and ſhops that are let to the burghers 
who frequent the annual fairs. The moſt conſiderable 
of theſe fairs are held at the ſame time with the courts 
of juſtice, and in ſome provinces laſt about a fortnight, 
but in others only a few days. The s which the 
Laplanders buy from the inhabitants of the towns are 
chiefly tobacco, ſalt, meal, cloth, a kind of coarſe cloth 
called walmar, kettles, pots, ſilver ſpoons, buckles, gir- 
dles, rings, cups, needles, laces, hatchets, knives, ſciſſars, 
lead, powder, fire-arms, tin, or pewter, ſulphur, wine, 
malt-liquor, figs, &c. The in return ſell to 
the inhabitants of the towns furs of all kinds, the fleſh 
and ſkins of rein-deer, fur gowns, boots, ſhoes, fiſh, 
cheeſe, &c. There are neither towns nor any fixed or 
meaſured miles uſed in any of the lapmarks. 

Swediſh Lapland is divided into ſeven lapmarks, or pro- 
vinces, Which receive their names from the places of note 


p- | in Nordland in whoſe neighbourhood they lie. They all 


belong to the government of Weſt Bothnia, except Jamt- 
land lapmark, which is included in the government of 
Weſt Nordland. We might here give an account of each 
of theſe lapmarks, but as it would afford neither any 
uſeful inſtruction nor entertainment to the reader to de- 
ſeribe petty villages, conſiſting of a few little wooden 
houſes, or huts, and a church reſembling a barn, we 
ſhall conclude our account of Swediſh Lapland, and pro- 
ceed to Norway, which bounds it to the weſt. | 
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P. VI. 


Of NORWAY. 


S8 Ze T. 


of the Situation, Climate, Ccaft, Mountains, Roads, Bridges, 

and Face of the Country in Norway. Of the different 
Kinds of Marble and other Stones; with a particufar 
Accuunt of the Aſbeſiss, or cAmianthus, a Sort & in- 
combuſtible Flax ; and of the Mines of that Country. 


ORW AY, which is called by the Danes and the 
Norwegians themſelves Norge, is bounded on the 
north and weft by the North Seca, on the eaſt by Swediſh 
Lapland a Sweden, and on the north by the ſea called 
the Ca cgute, exrending in length from the fifty ſeventh 
degree tortv-leven minutes to the North Cape in the ſe- 
venty-firft depree thirty minutes north latitude, and in 
breadth trom ine tourth degree thirty-five minutes to very 
unequal diſtances within land, it being in ſome places 
two hundred and eighty, in others about a hundred and 
fifty, and in others not above thirty miles broad, 

In moſt parts of Norway the air is pure and ſalubrious, 
but more ſo in the middle and ealt fide than on the weſtern 
coaſt ; for in the latter the air is damp, and the weather 
extremely variable, on which account ſcorbutic diſorders 
are very common among the Norwegians. 

In the ſummer nights the horizon, when unclouded, 
is ſo clezr and luminous, that at midnight one may 
read, write, and do all kinds of work as in the day; 
and in the extremity of this country, towards the iſlands 
of Finmark, the ſun is in the midſt of ſummer continu- 
ally in view, and is oblerved day and night to encircle 
the north pole, contracting its orbit and then gradually 
enlarging it, till at length it leaves the horizon. On the 
other hand, in the depth of winter the ſun is for ſome 
weeks inviſible, all the light perecived at noon being 
a taiut glimmering that continues about an hour and a 
half, which, as the fun does not then appear above the 
horizon, chiefly proceeds from the refleftion of the rays 
on the higheſt mountains, whoſe ſummits are ſeen more 


clearly than any other objects; but the bountiful Crea- 


tor has granted the inhabitants all poſſible aſſiſtance; for 
beſides the moon-ſhine, which by reflection from the 
mountains is rendered exceeding bright in the valleys, 
the people receive conſiderable reliet from the aurora 
borealis, or northern lights, which frequently afford 
them as much light as is n for their performing 
their ordinary labours. 

In the weſtern parts of this country the cold of winter 
generally {ets in about the middle of October, and con- 
tinues to the middle of April. The waters are congealed 
to a thick ice, and tha mountains and valleys covered 
with ſnow : yet even this is of ſuch importance to the 
welfare of the country, that in a mild winter the peaſants, 
who live among the mountains, are conſiderable ſuffer- 
ers; for without this ſevere froſt and ſnow, they can 
neither convey the timber they have felled to the rivers, 
nor carry their cora, butter, furs, and other commodi- 
ties, in their lledges to the erket-towns ; and after the 
ſale of them carry back the neceſſaries with which they 
are there ſupplied : for the largeſt rivers, with their roar- 
ing cataracts, are arreſted in their courſe by the froſt, 
and tre very ſpittle is no ſooner out of the month than 
it is congcaled, and rolls along the ground like hail. But 
the wiſe Creator has given the inhabitants of this cold 
climate a greater variety of preſervatives againſt the wea 
ther, than moſt countries afford. Extenſive foreſts ſup- 
ply them with plenty of timber for building and for fuel; 
the wool of the ſheep, and the furs and ſkins of wild 
beaſts, furniſh them with warm lining for their cloaths, 
and covering for their beds ; innumerable flights of wild 


fol ſupply them with down and feathers; the mountains 


themſelves ſerve them for fences 'againſt the north and 
eaſt winds, and their caverns afford them ſhelter. 

While the winter thus rages in the eaſt of Norway, 
the lakes and bays on the welt ſide are kept open by the 
warm exhalations of the ocean, though lying in a direct 
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line with theſe frozen eaſtern parts; and the froſts are 
ſeldom known to laſt above a fortnight or three weeks. 
Even in the centre of Germany, which is two hundred 
leagues nearer the Line, the winters are generally more 
ſevere, and the froſts ſharper than in the dioceſe of Ber- 
gen; for the inhabitants here are often ſurprized at read- 
ing in the public papers of froſt and ſnow in Poland and 
Germany, when they feel no ſuch weather; and the 
learned Dr. Pontoppidan obſerves, that the harbours of 
Amſterdam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, and Lubec, are 
much oftener frozen than thoſe of Norway, where this 
ſeldom happens above two or three times in a whole cen- 
tury. Thus the winter at Bergen is ſo moderate, that 
the ſeas are almoſt always open to the fiſhermen and ma- 
riners ; and there the North Sea continues navigable 
during the whole winter as far as the eightieth and eighty- 
ſecond degree. Tf us while the inhabitants of the eaſtern 
parts have by means of the ice and ſnow the convenience 
of bringing their commodities in (ledges to the market- 
towns, thoſe of the weſtern ſide on the ſea coaſt are at the 
ſame time employed in their profitable fiſheries. How- 
ever, Bergen, and all the eaſtern coaſt, is ſo ſubject to 
frequent rains, that the men, whenever they go abroad, 


wear rain-hats made like umbrellas, and the women in 


all weathers ſecure themſelves by wearing a black woollen 
or ſilk veil over their heads. 

In ſummer the weather is not only warm but extremely 
hot. Theſe violent heats, which are, however, of ſhort 
duration, may be partly derived from the valleys incloſed 


within high mountains, where the reverberation of the 


rays of the ſun on all ſides heat the air; and as there is 
almoſt no night, neither the atmoſphere nor the moun- 
tains have time to cool. Indeed there cannot be a more 
deciſive proof of the ſummer's heat in Norway, than that 
ſeveral vegetables, and particularly barley, in ſome places, 
grow up and ripen within ſix weeks or two months. 
With reſpect to the coaſt, that on the weſt of Nor- 


way is ſurrounded by a great number of iſlands and rocks, 


ſome of the former being three, ſix, or nine Norway 
miles in length, and pretty fertile ; but moſt of them are 
ſmall, and inhabited by only a few fiſhermen and —_— 
The rocks, which riſe ſeveral fathoms above the ſurface 
of the water, are a kind of rampart that defends the coaſt, 
and amount to ſome hundred thouſands. They form 
abundance of good harbours ; and in many places iron 
rings are faſtened to them for mooring ſhips, where there 
is not ſea-room or good anchorage. As the water is calm 
and ſmooth, they are of great ſervice to coaſters, the 
violence of the waves being broken againſt theſe barriers, 
while the open places are very dangerous, and every 


year prove fatal to many ſmall veſſels. The ſhore of 


Norway is generally ſteep and perpendicular, ſo tha 
cloſe to the rocks, the depth of the ſea is from a hundre 
to two, three, or four hundred fathoms. 

Several gulphs and creeks run forty, fifty, and ſixt 
miles into the land, and in ſome of them, which are bu 
from fifty to a hundred fathoms in breadth, runs a nar- 
row channel four hundred fathoms deep; but on the ſides 
the depth does not exceed a hundred fathoms. 

As the country is extremely mountainous, the arable 
land is but little in compariſon of the waters and deſerts, 
which obliges the inhabitants to procure half their ſub- 
ſiſtence from the ſea. Hence the villages are ſmall, and 


the houſes ſcattered among the vallies : in ſome places, 


however, thoſe of the peaſants ſtand ſo high on the edge 


of ſteep precipices, that ladders are fixed to climb up to 


them; ſo that when a clergyman is ſent for, who is un- 
uſed to the road, he riſks his life in aſcending them, 
eſpecially in winter, when the ways are ſlippery. In 
ſuch places the bodies of the dead are let down with ropes, 
or brought down on men's backs, before they are laid in 
a coffin; and at ſome diſtance from Bergen, they are 
obliged in winter to draw the mail over the ſteepeſt 
mountains. 


ee One 


— CS 


interrupted by rocks, and in ſome places by dreadful ca- 


and rapidity of the current will not admit of ſinkin 


that filled with terror they alight from their horſes, and 


ture has added greater beauties to the ſituation of cottages 
and farm-houſes, than in other countries can be enjoy- 
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One of the principal inconveniencies experienced by 
travellers ariſes from the roads; for they cannot, with 
out terror, paſs even the king's road, which in ſeveral 
places extends up the ſides of ſteep and craggy moun- 
tains on ways that are either ſhored up, or ſuſpended by 
iron bolts fixed in the mountains; and though not above 
the breadth of a foot-path, have no rails on the fide, It 
two travellers were to meet there in the night, and not 
ſee each other ſoon enough to ſtop where the road will 
ſuffer them to paſs, they mult ſtop ſhort, without being 
able to paſs by each other, or to find a turning for their 
horſes, or even to alight. The only reſource I can imagine 
in this difficulty, ſays the biſhop of Bergen, is, that one 
muſt endeavour to cling to ſome cliff of this ſteep moun- 
tain, or, if help be at hand, be drawn up by a rope, and 
then throw his hurſe headlong down a tremendous preci- 
pice, in order to make room for the other traveller to pats, 
The caverns of the mountains alſo afford ſhelter to the 
wild beaſts, which render it difficult to extirpate them; 
and it is nor eaſy to deſcribe the havoc made by the lynxes, 
foxes, bears, and eſpecially wolves, among the cattle, 
ats, hares, and other uſctul animals, 


Another diſadvantage is, that the cows, ſheep, and 
goats belongiag to the peaſants often fall dow the pre- 


they can neither aſcend nor deſcend : on this occaſion a 
peaſint ch.erfully ventures his life for a ſheep or a got; 
deſcen ing from the top of a mountain by a rope of ſome 
hundred tathoms in length, with his legs over a croſs» 


* tick, till he ſets his fogt on the place where he tial. 


rope, and it is drawn | 
ing CI Cum- | 
ot only 4 | 
„or faſtens 


his goat, when he 
up along with hi 
ſtance is, that he ru 
fingle perſon, who holds the ef 


it to a rock, if there be one at hand proper for thut pur- | 
ſe. There are inſtances of the ath{tant himſeif having 
— dragged down, facrificing his lite from his fide- 


lity to his friend, on which both have periſhed. When 
a man or beaſt has thus the misfortune to fall ſome, hun- 
dred fathoms down the precipices, it is obſerve l, thit the 
air preſſes with ſuch force againſt the bodies thus falling, 
that they are not only deprived of life for ſome time be- 
fore they reach the ground, but their bellies burſt, and 
their entrails come out, which 1s plaialy the caſe when 
they fall into deep water. 

From the multitude of ſprings that iſſue from the 
mountains, and the vaſt maſſes ot ſnow accumulated on 
their ſummits, which gently diſſolve in ſummer, are 
formed many lakes, in ſome of which are floating iſlands, 
and a conſiderable number of rivers, the largeſt of which 
is the Glommen, or Glamer; but none of them are navi- 
gable far up the country ; the paſſage being every-where 


taracts, in which the ſtream precipitates itſelf from the 
height of forty, fifty, and even a hundred fathoms. The 
bridges over theſe rivers are not walled, but formed of 
timber cales filled with ſtones, which ſerve for the piers 
on which the timbers are laid. The largeſt bridge of 
this kind has forty-three ſtone cafes, and is a hundred 
paces in length. In thoſe places where the narrowneſs 


theſe caſes, thick maſts are laid on each ſide of the 
ſhores, with the thickeſt end faſtened to the rocks : one 
maſt being thus laid in the water, another is placed upon 
it, reaching a fathom beyond it, and then a third or 
fourth in like manner to the middle of the ſtream, where 
it is joined by other connected maſts from the oppolite 
fide. Thus ia paſſing over the bridge, eſpecially in the 
middle, it ſeems to ſwing, which to thoſe who are not 
uſed to theſe bridges appears extremely dangerous, fo 


lead them over. 
The mountains of Norway are, however, attended 


with ſome advantages : a great chain of them ſerves as a 
barrier between this country and Sweden ; and beſides, 
they exhibit the moſt delightful proſpects; for here na- 


ed by royal palaces, though aſliſted by all the varieties | 


— 


of graves, terraſſes, canals, and caſcades. A predeceſſor 


Norw ay 


of mine, ſays the biſhop of Bergen, is ſaid to have given 
the name of the Northern Italy to the diſtrift of Wans, 
which lies ſome leagues to the eattward of Bergen; and 
certainly there cannot be a more enchanting proſpect. 
All the buildings in it me the church, the parſonage, 
and a few farm-houſes ſcuttered on different eminences. 
The bcanty of the place is much heightened by two uni- 
form mountai.:s graduzi:y riſing to a vaſt height, betwixt 
which runs a valley near half a league in breadth, and a 
river which ſometimes precipitates itſelf down the rocks 
in foaming cataracts, and at others ſpreads itielf into 
{mall lakes. On both ſides it is bordered with the fineſt 
meadows intermingled with little thickets, and by the 
ealy declivitics of the verdant mountains covered with 
fruittul fields and farm houſes, ſtanding above each other 
in a ſucceſſion of natural terraſſes. Between theſe a ſtate- 
ly foreſt preſe..ts itſelf to the view, and beyond that the 
ſummits of mountains covered with perpetual ſnow, and 
ten or twelve ſtreams, iſſuing ſrom the inowy mountains, 
form an agreeable contraſt in their meanders along the 
blooming ſides of the hills, till they loſe themſelves in 
the riveis bencath, 

Within the bowels of ſome of the mountains are ſeve- 


ral of the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, ſome white, 
cipices, and are deſtroyed. Sometimes they make a falle 
ſtep into the projection cailed a mountain-hammer, where | 


o'hers veined with blue, and others varicgated with a 
variety of colours: there is like wiſe black marble ſpotted 
with white, green marble with greyiſh vcins, and blue 
marble with white veins, They alſo contain ſuch quan- 
tities oi the magnet or loadſtone, that ſome tons of them 
have born exported :;: they likewile yield the aſbeſtos, of 
which incombullible linen and paper have becn made. 

It ill not be uneatertaining to the reader to ſee here a 
particular account oct the aſbeſtos, or amianthus, as de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Pontoppidan, biſhop of Bergen: “ Hav- 
ing heard of ſome wood petriiied by a certain ſpring, 
« ] wrote, fays he, for ſome ſamples, and a large parcel 
« of it was ſent me. At firſt I thought it reſembled 
% hazle, that had lain a long time in the water; but 
% upon a narrow inſpection, and drawing out ſome of 
„ the fil:mcnts, I found it to be amianthus, much finer 
„ than the Greenland ſtone-flax, which the reverend 
« Mr. Egede ſays is uſed there as wick in the lamps, 
e without being in the leaſt waſted, while ſupplied with 
4 Oil or fat. This amianthus, from the ſoftneſs and 
4 fineneſs of its fibres, deſerves to be called ſtone- ſilk, 
rather than ſtone flax: I alſo made a wick for a lamp 
&« of it, and it was not conſumed ; but its light being 
* much dimmer than that produced by cotton, I laid it 
„ aſide. I have alſo in my poſſeſſion a piece of paper of 
© this aſbeſtos, which when thrown into a fierce fire is 
© not in the leaſt waſted ;- but what was written on it 
* totally diſappears. a 

* The manner of preparing this ſtone-filk or ſtone- 
6 flax is this: After its bciig ſoftened in water it is 
„% benten with a moderate force, till the fibres, or long 
& threads, ſeparate from each other; afterwards they are 
„ carefully and rerentedly waſhed till clear of all terrene 
* particles; then he ſlax is dried in a ſieve: all that re- 
© mains now is to fpin theſe. fine filaments, wherein 
great care is required; beſides which the fingers muſt 
* be ſoftened with oil, that the thread muy be the more 
% {upple and pliant.“ 

Though this country thus abounds in ſtones, no flints 
have yet been found there, ſo that thoſe for fire-arms are 
imported from Denmark or Germany: but though there 
are no flints, there are amethiſts, garuets, chalcedonies, 
agate, jaſper, and cryſtals. 

Norway formerly produced gold ; but the expence of 
working the mines, and ſeparating the gold trom the ore, 
being greater than the profit, they have been neglected. 
There are, however, filver mines, which are extremely 
valuable, and give employment to ſeveral thouſagd per- 
ſons. The principal of theſe is at Kongſberg, deſcribed 
in Sect. VI. Other ſilver mines are worked at Jarlſberg, 
but not to the ſame advantage, the ore being mixed with 
lead and copper. In many parts of this country copper- 
mines have been diſcovered, the richeſt of which is at 
Roraas, about a hundred Enyliſh miles from Drontheim, 
which annually yields eleven hundred ſhip-pounds of pure 
copper, each ſhip-pound being equal to twenty Engliſh 
ſtone. Iron is ſtill in greater plenty, many hundred thou- 


k 9:4 
ſand quintals being annually exported, chiefly in bars, 


and the reſt caſt into cannon, kettles, ſtoves, and the 


Nox war. 


like, Here are likewiſe ſome lead · mines, but none either 
of tin or quickſilver. 


SECT. KL 
Of the Corn, Fruit, and Trees; Beaſts, Iuſectt, Birds, 
and Fiſhes of Norway. 
HOUGH this country is ſituated fo far to the 
north, it produces rye, barley, white, prey, and 
reen peas, vetches, which are uſed as provender for 
horſes ; hops, flax, and hemp ; many kinds of roots and 
ns for the kitchen, with a conſiderable number of 
hardy flowers. There are ſeveral kinds of cherries, of 
which the peaſants ſell great quantities dried; there are 
alſo many lorts of wholſome and well-taſted berries, as 
ſtrawberries, raſberries, red and white currants, red and 
white gooſeberrics, ſun-berries, barberrice, bilberries, 
cranberries, blackberries, and many others; ſeveral 
kinds of plums attain to a tolerable ripeneſs; but this is 
ſeldom the caſe with peaches, apricots, and grapes. 
However, ſeveral forts of apples and pears are found all 
over the coun ry: but the greateſt part of theſe are ſum 
mer fruit, Wi h rip2n euly; for winter fruit ſeldom 
come to perfection, except the ſummer proves hotter, 
and the winter ſets ia later thin uſual But though Nor- 
way is inferior with reſpect to its fruits to many other 
countries in Europe, yet this deficiency is compenſate 
by its inexhauſtible foreſts, from which moſt of the pro 
vinces are enabled to receive immenſe ſums from foreign- 
ers for beams, mats, planks, and boards; beſides the 
great conſumption for honſes built at home, entirely ot 
beams of à ood, ſhips, bridges, and a prodigious num 
ber of founderies, which eq ire an immenſe quantity of 
charcoal in the fuſion of metals; to which we muſt add, 
that in many places the woods are felled only to clear the 
— and are burat for the ſake of the aſhes, which 
erve for manure, 

In treatiag of animals in Norway, we ſhall begin 
with the horſes, which are of greater uſe in riding than 
in drawing ; they have an eaſy pace, are full of ſpirit, and 
very ſure - footed. When they mount or deſcend a ſteep 
rock on ſtones, like ſteps, they firſt tread gently with 
one foot, to try if the (tones they touch be faſt, and in 
this they muſt be left to themſelves, or the beſt rider will 
endaager his neck; but when they are to go down a very 
ſteep and {lippery place, they, in a ſurpriſing manner, 
draw their hind- legs under them and ſlide down. They 
ſhew great courage in fighting with the wolves and bears, 
which is very uſual with them; for when a horſe per- 
ceives any ot thcte furious animals advancing towards 
him, and has a mare or geld:ng with him, this generous 
animal places them behind him, and then attacks his an- 
tagoniſt by ſteiking at him with his fore-legs, with ſuch 
courage, that he commonly remains conqueror. Both the 
Norway hories and cows are generally of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, bat the latter are ſmull, and yield no great quantity 
of milk; however, their fleſh has a fine grain, is juicy, 
and well-taſted, The ſheep are allo ſmall, and reſemble 
thoſe of Denmark, | 

in many places goats run wild in the ficlds, both in 
winter and ſummer, till they are ten or twelve years old, 
and when the peaſant to whom they belong is reſolved to 
take them, he muſt cither do it by ſome ſnare, or ſhoot 
them: they are ſo bold, that on the approach of a wolf, 
they ſtay to receive him, and if they have dogs with them, 
will reſiſt a whole herd. They alſo frequently attack 
the ſnakes, and when they are bir by them, not only kill, 
but eat them, after which they are never known to die of 
the bite, though they are ill for ſeveral days. If theſe 
goats are tame, the owner warms their own milk, and 
with it waſhes the wound, | 

The biſhop of Bergen obſerves, on mentioning theſe 
animals, that near Roſtadt is a flat and naked field, on 
which no vegetable will grow. The ſoil is almoſt white, 
with grey ſtripes, and has ſomewhat ſo peculiarly poiſonous 
m irs nature, that though all other animals may ſafely 


over it, a goat or kid no ſooner ſets its foot upon it, 
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than it drops down, ſtretches out its legs, its tongue 
hangs out of its mouth, and, if it has not inſtant help, 
it expires, 

Norway has few ſwine, and not many of the common 
deer ; but the hares, which in the cold ſeaſon change 
from brown or grew to a ſnow wliite, are very cheop in 
winter. In {ne parts of the country there are elks, but 
they are n numerous. The rein-deer, however, run 
wild in h:r.z, and are ſhot. for food by the inhabitants. 
Of theſe 1nimals we have given a deſcription in treating 
of Swediſh Lapland; but the author jult mentioned takes 
notice of one or two particulars that ought not to be 
omitted : he lays, that when the rein- deer ſheds his horns, 
and others riſe in their ſtead, they appear at firſt covered 
with a ſkin, and till they are of a finger's length, are ſo 
ſoft, that they may be cut with a knife like a ſauſage, 
and are delicate eating, even when raw. The huntſ- 
men, therefore, when far out in the country, and pinch- 
ed for want of food, cat them, and find that they ſatisfy 
both their hunger and thirſt. But when the horn is 
grown, there breeds withia the ſkin a worm, which eats 
away the root. The fame gentlemaa alſo takes notice, 
that the rein - deer can draw over his eyes a kind of ſkin, 
through which he can ſce, when otherwife in the hard 
ſaows, he would be obliged to ſhut his eyes entirely: 
a ſin zular inſtance of the wildom and benevolence of the 
Creator in providing; for the wants of each creature ac- 
cording to its deſtined manner of life. 

Beſides the bears and wolves already mentioned, there 
are here thc :ynx 3 vaſt numbers of white, red, and black 
foxes ; and the glutton, which receives its name from 
its voracious appetite. Thoſe of this country, in their 
fhape al lize, nave forme reſemblance to a long-bodied 
dog, with thick lens, ſharp claws and teeth: his colour 
is black, variega ed with brown and yellowiſh ſtreaks: 
he has the boldneſs to attack every beait he can poſlibly 
conquer, and if he finds a carcaſe fix times as big as him- 
ſelf, he will not leave it, while there is any left : when 
fully gorged, ſays our author, he preſſes and ſqueezes 
himſelf between two trees that ſtand near together, and 
thus empties himſelf of what he has not time to digeſt. 
As his ſkin ſhines like damaſk, and is covered with ſoft 
hair, it is mech valued, and it is therefore well worth 
the huntſman's while to kill the animal without wound- 
ing the ſkin, which is done by ſhooting him with a bow 
and blunt arrows. 

The marten is likewiſe hunted for the ſake of its ſkin ; 
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as are alſo the ermine and the ſquirrel, both of which are 


ſhort with blunt arrows, The ſkin of the ermine is of a 
beautiful white, and the tip of the tail black. Theſe little 
animals run after mice like cats, and drag away what they 
catch, particularly eggs, which are their greateſt de- 
licacy. Here are alſo otters, caſtors, hedge-hogs, and 
badgers. 
Among the mice, ſome are thought poiſonous, and 

others are remarkable for their being white, and their 
having red eyes. But the moſt pernicious vermin is a 
little animal called the læmus or lemming, which is 
between the ſize of a rat and a moule ; the tail is ſhort, 
and turned up at the end, and the legs are alſo fo ſhort, 
thar they ſcarce keep the belly from the ground. They 
have very foft hair, and are of different colours; par- 
ticularly black, with yellow and brown in ſtreaks, and 
ſome in ſpots. About once or twice in every twenty 
years, ſays our reverend author, they aſſemble from their 
ſecret abodes in prodigious numbers, like the meſſengers 
of heaven to punith the neighbouring inkabitants. "They 
proceed from Kolen's rock, which divides the Nordland . 
manor from Sweden, and is held to be their peculiar and 
native place, marching in vaſt multitudes through Nord- 
land and Finmark to the Weſtern Ocean; and other bo- 
dies of them through Swediſh Lapmark to the Sinus 
Bothnicus, devouring all. the graſs and vegetables in their 
way. They do this in a direct line, and going ſtraight 
forward, proceed into the rivers or the fea : thus, if they 
meet with a boat in any river, they run in at one end, or 
ſide, and out again at the other, in order to keep their 
courſe. They carry their young with. them on their 
backs, or in their mouths, and if they meet with pea- 
ſants who come to oppoſe them, they will ſtand un- 
daunted, and bark at them like dogs. This evil is, 
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from the breaſt downwards it is white. 
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however, of ſhort duration ; for, on entering the ſea, they 
ſwim as long as their ſtrength laſts, and then are drown- 
ed. If any are ſtopped in their courſe, and unable to 
reach the ſea, they are killed by the froſts of winter, and 
if any of theſe eſcape, moſt of them die as ſoon as they 
eat the new grals. | 


With reſpect to the reptiles, toads and ſnakes are only 


in the ſouthern parts of this country, and theſe ſnakes 


are leſs poifonons than in warmer climates. There are 
lizards here of various colours, as brown, green, and 
ftriped : thoſe that are green are found in the fields, and 
the others in the cracks and holes in the rocks. 

There are here moſt of the fowls to be found in the 
reſt of Europe, and ſome that appear peculiar to this 
country. Among the former are common poultry, 
turkies, tame and wild geeſe, peacocks, ducks, and pi- 
geons ; nightingales, larks, quails, partridges, ſtarlings, 
wrens, magpyes, bats, water-wagtails, ſtorks, herons, 
gulls, owls, ravens, cormorants, falcons, eagles, and 
many others. Of the latter, there are only two ſpe- 
cies, the rock-eagle and the fiſh-eagle ; the former is 
ſomewhat leſs than the other, and ſpotted with grey ; 
it haunts the higheſt places in the country, and frequent- 
ly kills hates, ſheep, lambs, and the like animals, as 
well as birds. The farmers here fay, that he will ſome- 
times attack a deer, in which caſe he makes uſe of the 
following ſtratagem : he ſoaks his wings in water, and 
then covering them with ſand, and flying about the deer's 
face, blinds him for a time, when the pain makes him 
run aboutas if mad, and he frequently falls down a rock 
and breaks his neck, upon which the eagle ſcizes upon 
him for his prey. There are alſo many accounts of their 
carrying away young children. 

The fiſh-eagle is of a larger ſize, and of a light brown 
Though it does not diſlike a dead carcaſe on ſhore, it 
lives principally on fiſh, which it ofren takes from the 
otters, and frequently ſeizes fiſh on the ſurface of the 
water. When this bird flies out to fea in order to ſtrike 
a fiſh with his talons, he ſometimes lays hold of ſuch as 
are too ſtrong for him, particularly the fiſh here called 
the queite, whoſe high and prominent back makes him 
appear much leſs than he really is: when the eagle ſtrikes 
his talons into him, he cannot eaſily diſengage them, on 
account of their crookedneſs and length, in which caſe 
the fiſh drags him down with him ; while the bird, 
making a miſerable cry, ſtrives to keep himſelf up, and 
works with his wings ſpread as long as poſlible, though 
in vain ; for at laſt he muſt yield, and fall a prey to thoſe 
he intended ro devour. Our author mentions another in- 
ſtance, in order to ſhew that this king of birds, as he is 
called, extends his attempts beyond his power. Near 
Bergen, an eagle ſtanding on the bank of a river, ſaw 
a large ſalmon as it were juſt under him ; on which he 
inſtantly ſtuck one of his talons into the root of an 
elm near it, and partly hanging over the river, ſtruck the 
other into the ſalmon, which being large and ſtrong, 
ſwam away, and ſplit the eagſe to the neck. 

Among the birds in a manner peculiar to this country 
is the francolin, an excellent land-bird, which ſerves 
the Norwegians inſtead of a pheaſant, its fleſh being 
white, firm, and of a delicious taſte. 

The great northern diver is a pretty large ſea- bird, 
bigger than a goofe. It has a long neck, the upper part 
of which is black, as well as the beak and feet ; but 
There are alſo 
ſome white feathers at the extremity of the wings and 
tail. The wings are ſo ſhort, that they can hardly raiſe 
themſelves with them; and the legs ftand fo far back- 
ward, that they are leſs fit to walk with than to paddle 
along the water, on which account they are ſeldom ſeen 
to come aſhore. They are ſaid to lay but two eggs, and 
that under their wings there are two pretty deep holes 
big enough to put one's fiſt in. In each of theſe they 
hide an egg, and hatch the young ones there as perfectly, 
and with leſs trouble than others do on ſhore. 

The Norwegian parrot is a middle-ſized ſea-bird ſome- 
what larger than a pigeon. Its feathers are black and 
white, and its beak, which is hooked like that of a par- 
rot, is ſtriped with yellow, red, and black, and ſo ſharp, 
that when he bites any of the bird-catchers, he takes 
away a piece of fleſh : his claws are alſo very ſharp, with 
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| which, and his beak, he defends himſelf againſt the 


raven, whom he holds by the throat, and will carry out 
to ſea, and drown him before he loſes hold. This 
bird builds his neſt in a (lanting hole in the ground, two 
or three ells deep, and alſo between the clefts of the 
rocks, | 

The black-cap is almoſt as ſmall as the wren ; the 
body is black and yellow, white under the belly, and the 
top of the head black. Theſe birds keep near the houſes, 
and are ſuch lovers of meat, that the farmers can hardly 
keep them from it, and therefore catch them in a tra 
like mice. In ſhort, there are ſuch incredible numbers 
of ſea and land fowl near the rocks on the ſea- ſhore, 
that they ſometimes obſcure the fight of the heavens tor 
many miles out at ſea, ſo that one would imagine that 
all the fowls in the univerſe were aſſembled in one 
flock. 

Norway is alſo as plentifully ſupplied with fifh as any 
country in the world. There are here whales ot ſcveral 
kinds, por poiſes, ſword-fiſh, and ſharks ; {turgeon, ſal- 
mon, ſalmon-trout, turbot, cod, thornback, rock fiſh, 
flying-fiſh, whiting, carp, gurnet, ſlouiers, plaiſe, 
mackarel, herrings, bream, anchovies, cels, and many 
others well known in other countries. 

Among thoſe which are more uncommon is the fin- 


| fiſh, which is forty feet or more in length; their liver 


alone yields ſeveral caſks of train-oil. On their backs 
they have a high round and ſharp bone, with which they 
tear open the bellies of other fiſh. They are covered 
with a kind of hair, ſomething like a horſe's mane, and 
are often ſeen about the boats of the fiſhermen, who are 
as much afraid of them as the moſt dangerous ſea- 
monſter. 

The ink-fiſh, called by ſome the ſea-knat, is one of 
the moſt extraordinary creatures produced in the ocean, 
and is from nine inches to upwards of two feet in 
length. The head has two large eyes, and the mouth 
has ſome reſemblance to a bird's beak; above which 
there ſtand two long arms or horns, each of which is 
octangular, and covered with a number of ſmall round 
balls, ſomewhat larger than a pin's head. At the back of 
the head are two of theſe horns twice as long as the reſt, 
and broader towards the end. The body is almoſt round; 
it reſembles a ſmall bag, and is blunt at both ends. On 
each ſide of it are two ſkinny membranes, with which the 
animal can cover itſelf over; and it aſſumes various forms 
by the motion of its ſkin and arms : but what muſt ap- 
pear very extraordinary, the fore part of the body is fill- 
ed with a fluid, which makes the fiſh appear of a blue 
colour, though this fluid is of a fine black, and may 
ſerve for ink to write with. When theſe creatures are in 


danger, they ditcharge this liquid, which blackening the | 


water all round them, they become inviſible to their pur- 
ſuers, and by this means make their eſcape. Thus this 
otherwiſe helpleſs animal is provided by the wife Creator 
for its defence. If any of this black fluid happens to 
drop upon the hand, it burns like a cauſtic. 

There are here alſo a vaſt variety of ſhell-fiſh, as lob- 
ſters, crabs, craw-fiſh, prawns, ſhrimps, oyſters, muſcles, 
cockles, ſea ſuails, ſtar-fiſh, hermit-fiſh, and many others; 
one of the moſt curious of which is the ſea-urchin, known 
alſo by the name of the ſea-apple, a name that repreſents 
the ſize and figure of the thin and tender fhell that ſur- 
rounds this extraordinary fiſh, which is very common 
in the coaſt of Norway, where they are ſeen every day. 
They are of various ſizes, from that of a walnut to the 
head of a new-born infant; ſome are of the form of a 
cone, and others are quite round, except the under part, 
which is pretty flat, and of theſe are the greateſt num- 
ber. The ſhell is covered with a multitude of ſmall 
ſharp prickles like ſmall pins, which they probably ſhed 
once a year, and have new ones. When they are juſt 
taken out of the ſea, they have a beautiful greeniſh luſtre ; 
but their greateſt beauty appears when they are dried, 
boiled, and the prickles rubbed off. This beauty conſiſts 
in certain regular interchangeable ſtripes ot a cylindrical 
form, running from the top to the bottom; ſome are 
white, others of an orange colour, others of a light red, 
and others of a deep red: and theſe ſtripes are ſtrewed 
over with as many little white knobs as there were origi- 
nally prickles. When this fine ſhell is broken, which is 
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eaſily done, there is found in it a quantity of lime and 
water, with a ſmall fiſh, of a black or dark red colour ; 
and from this little body there runs into all the turnings 
and windings of the ſhell a great number of fine threads, 
that ſeem only compoſed of a thicker ſlime, and have a 
communication with the external prickles; and between 
theſe is diſpoſed in ſtripes a yellow ſpawn. The fith 
lies ſtretched from the bottom to the top of the ſhell, 
where there is an almoſt imperceptible opening, through 
which the excrements paſs. The mouth, which is ex- 
tremely curious, is formed of five bones, part convex, 
and part concave, all running to a {mall point, where 
they join together like the bill of a bird, and have ſome 
reſemblance to a flower. The ſea-urchin is found in a 
ſandy bottom, where he rolls himſelf about on his prickles 
wherever he pleaſes. 


SECT. II. 
of the Perſons, Dreſs, Houſes, Heſpitality, and Food of 


the Norwegians. 


HE Norwegians are generally tall of ſtature, well 

made, and lively; yet thoſe on the coaſt are ſaid to 
be neither ſo tall nor ſo robuſt as thoſe who inhabit the 
mountains, but are remarkable for being fatter, and hav- 
ing rounder faces. The hair and eyes of the Norwe- 
gians are of a lighter colour than thoſe of moſt other na- 
tions; and a dark complexion is as rare here, as a fair 
complexion in Italy, Indeed their eyes are generally 
blue, or of a light grey; and they are in every reſpect a 
different people from the Laplanders, who lie farther to 
the north, and are of a ſmaller ſtature, have a flatter 
viiage, a dark brown complexion, and black hair. 

The Norwegians in general are briſk, active, and fo 
ingenious, that the peaſants employ neither hatters, ſhoe- 
makers, weavers, taylors, tanners, carpenters, joiners, nor 
ſmiths ; all theſe trades being exerciſed in every farm- 
houſe; and they think a boy can neither- be a uſeful] 
member of ſociety, nor a good man, without becoming 
maſter of all theſe arts, 

The Norwegians, who live in towns, have nothing 
remarkable in their dreſs; but the peaſants do not trou- 
ble themſelves about faſhions. Thoſe termed Strile 
farmers have their breeches nd ſtockings of one piece. 
They have a wide looſe jacket made of a coarſe woollen 
cloth, as are alſo their waiſtcoats ; and thoſe who are 
fond of appearing fine, have the ſeams covered with cloth 
of a different colour. The peaſants of one pariſh are re 
markable for wearing white cloaths edged with black : 
the dreſs of another pariſh is black edged with redg and 
that of another is all black ; others wear black and yel- 
low: and thus the inhabitants of almoſt every pariſh 
vary in the colour of their cloaths, 

They wear a flapped hat, or a little brown, grey, or 
black cap, made quite round, and the ſeams adorned 
with black ribbons. They have ſhoes of a particular 
conſtruction without heels, conſiſting of two pieces, the 
npper-leather ſitting cloſe to the foot, and the ſole being 
Joined to it by many plaits and folds. In winter, and 
when they travel, they wear a ſort of half boots that reach 
up to the calf of the leg, and are laced on one ſide; and 
when they go on the rocks in the ſnow, they put on 
inow-thoes: but as theſe are troubleſome, when they 
have a great way to travel, they put on ſnow-ſkates, 
Which are about as broad as the foot, but fix or eight 
feet long, and pointed before; they are covered under- 
neath with feal-fkin, ſo that the ſmooth grain of the hair 
turns backwards to the heel. With theſe ſnow-ſkates 
they ſlide as faſt upon the ſnow as upon the ice, and no 
hocſe can keep pace with them. 

The peaſants never wear a neckcloth, or any thing of 
that kind except when they are dreſſed ; for their neck 
and breaſt are always open, and they let the ſnow beat 
into their boſoms: on the contrary, they cover their 
veins, binding a woollen fillet round their wriſts. About 
their body they wear a broad leather belt, adorned with 
convex braſs plates, to which hangs a braſs chain that 
holds their large knife, gimblet, and other tackle. 

The women at church, and in genteel aſſemblies, are 
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dreſſed in jackets laced cloſe, and have leather pirdles, » 


with ſilver ornaments about them. They alſo wear a 
ſilver chain three or four times round the neck, with a 


gilt medal hanging at the end of it. Their handkerchiets - 


and caps are almoſt covered with ſmall Giver, braſs, aud 
tin plates, buttons, and large rings, ſuch as they wear 
on their fingers, to which they harg again a parcel of 
ſmall ones, which make a jingling noiſe when they move. 
A maiden-bride has her bair plaiced, and hung as fall as 
poſſible with ſuch kind of trinkets, as alſo her cioaths : 
for this purpoſe they get all the ornaments they can. 

Their houſes are generally built of tir and pine-trees, 
the whole trunks of which are only chopped even to 
make them lie cloſe, and then laid one upon another, 
and faſtened with mortices at the corners. Theſe trunks 
are left round as they grow, both on the inſide and out- 
ſide of the houſe, and are frequently boarded over and 
painted, eſpecially in the trading towns, which gives them 
a genteel appearance. 

The people in the country villages build their houſes 
at a diſtance from each other, with their fields and 
grounds about them. The ſtorehouſe for the proviſions 
is generally at a diſtance from the dwelling-houſe, for 
fear of fire, and placed high upon poles to keep the pro- 
viſions dry, and preſerve them from mice and all kinds 
of vermin. The kitchen alſo ſtands ſeparate, as do the 
cow-houſes, barns, ſtables, and the like. A farm has 
generally a mill belonging to it, ſituated by ſome rivulet ; 
beſides a ſmirh's forge. Up the country, where timber 
for building is of little value, there are many farm-houſes 
as large as the ſeats of noblemen : theſe are frequently 
two ſtories high, and have a railed bal-ony in the front, 
and the additional buildings reſemble a village. The 
common tarm-houſes have, however, only the ground- 
floor, and no other window but a ſquare hole in the 
wall, which in ſummer is left open ; but in wiater, or in 
wet weather, is filled up with a wooden frame, covered 
with the inward membrane of ſome animal that is very 
ſtrong, and as tranſparent as a bladder. This hole, 
which is as high as poſſible, alſo ſerves to let out the 
ſmoak, by anſwering the purpoſe of a chimney. 

Under the above hole there is generally placed a long 
thick table, with benches round it; and at the upper 
end is a high ſeat, which belongs ſolely to the matter. 
[a the towns theſe houſes are covered with tiles; but in 
the country the people lay over the boards the ſappy bark 
of birch- trees., which will not decay in many years. They 
cover this again three or four inches thick with turf, on 
which graſs or moſs always grows, 

The people are re:narkable for their civility, and are 


willing to do any one all the ſervice in their power. 


Hence a traveller is ſeldom periaitted to pay for his 
lodging ; for they thiak it their duty to treat a ſtranger 
as well as they can, and think lie does thera an honour 
by accepting of their civilities: yet the peaſant never 
gives his place at the upper end of the table to the greateſt 
-gueſt that ever comes under his roof ; tor he thinks that 
place belongs only to himſelf, They keep open houſe at 
Chriſtmas for three weeks, during which their tables are 
ſpread and loaded with the beſt proviſions they can 
afford. At Chriſtmas- eve their hoſpitality extends to 
the very birds, for whoſe uſe they hang on a pole at the 
barn - door an unthreſhed ſheaf of corn, which draws 
thither the ſparrows and other {mall birds, 

[n the trading towns the inhabitants live with reſpect 
to proviſions much in the ſame manner as the Danes ; 
but the peaſants keep cloſe to the manners of their fore- 
fathers. Oat-cakes are their common bread ; but upon 
particular occaſions, as at weddings, or other entertain- 
ments, they have rye bread. However, it grain be ſcarce, 
which is uſually the caſe after a very ſevere winter, the 
peaſants have recourſe to what even they eſteem a diſ- 
agreeable method of preſerving life, by boiling and dry- 
ing the bark of the fir-tree, mixing it with a little oatmeal, 
and making it into a fort of bread. Even in times ot 
plenty they eat a little of this, in order that when there 
is a ſcarcity, they may think it the leſs diſagreeable. 

The beſt dainties of the Norway peaſants conſiſt in 
milk, meats, and different forts of checſe, on which they 
ſpread butter as on bread. "The highland peaſants are fo 
fond of angelica, which grows very plentitully in the 
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mountains, that they chew it in a morning dried, and 
alſo make ſnuff of it. 

The mountains furniſh the people with game, and the 
lakes and rivers with plenty of freſh-water fiſh. They 
kill cows, ſheep, and goats, for their winter ſtock, part 
of which they pickle and ſmoak, and ſome of it they cut 
I thin lices, ſprinkle it with falt, then dry it in the 
wind, and eat it like hung beef. They are fond of 
brandy, and of chewing and ſmoaking tobacco. 


SECT. IV. 


The Employments of the Norwegians ; their Hardineſs ; 
the Manner in whieh they carry on their Fiſhing ; their 
Agriculture ; their aſtoniſhing Methods of catching 
Fowl; and their Trade. 


T HE peaſants employ themſelves in cutting wood, 
felling and floating of timber, burning of charcoal, 
and extracting of tar. Many are alſo employed ia the 
mines, furnaces, and ſtamping mills ; alſo in navigation 
and fiſhing, beſides hunting and ſhooting; for every body 
is at liberty to purſue the game, eſpecially in the moun- 
* tains, and on the heaths and commons, where every pea- 
fant may make uſe of what arms he pleaſes. 
The Norwegians are inured to cold and hardſhips 
from their childhood : for in the latter end of November 
they run about bare-footed, even upon the ice. The 
mountaineers, who daily go in the woods, have frequently 
their beards full of icicles, and their boſoms full of ſnow. 
Our author ſays, that in his travels over the higheſt 
mouatains of — which are covered with ſnow, 
and where horſes are of no ſervice, he has ſeen the pea- 
ſants in great numbers do the work of theſe animals, 
whom they ſeem almoſt to equal in ſtrength. When they 
have been in a profuſe ſweat, he ſaw them throw them- 
ſelves every half hour upon the ſnow, for the ſake of its 
refreſhing coolneſs, and even ſucked it to quench their 
thirſt. This they undergo without the leaſt apprehenſio 
of a cold, or a fever, and without murmuring, or be- 
traying the leaſt diſcontent. On the contrary, they go 
on ſinging merrily, and with incredible cheerfulneſs and 
alacrity undergo the hardeſt labour imaginable for nine 
hours together. 
The ſtrong conſtitutions of the fiſhermen and ſeafaring 
ple of this country are no leſs remarkable. The pea- 
ants of both ſexes aſſemble together in prodigious num 
bers about the middle of January, to make their winter- 
harveſt of the rich produce of the ocean. The people of 
every family at theſe times take with them five or ſix 
weeks proviſions, which chiefly conſiſt of dried fiſh. They 
keep out at ſea all day and a great part of the night, by 
moon-ſhine, in open boats; and after that crowd together 
by ſcores into little huts built in the iſlands near the 
coaſt, where they have hardly room to lay themſelves 
down in their wet cloaths. Here they repoſe themſelves 
the remainder of the night, and the next morning return 
to the ſame laborious employment with as much pleaſure 
and cheerfulneſs as if they were going to a merry · making. 
Agriculture in Norway is leſs burthenſome to the huſ- 
bandman than in other parts; for he does not here toil in 
the fields of an oppreſſive lord; but the fruits of his labour, 
as in the Britiſh dominions, are his abſolute and certain 
property. But, on the other hand, it is in many places at- 
tended with 
. conſiſt of little ſpots of ground among the rocks, many 
of which muſt be dug inſtead of being plowed, par- 
ticularly in the dioceſe of Bergen, where the foil is leſs 
fruitful, and affords few places where the plough can be 
uſed, Inſtead of this they ſometimes uſe a crooked ſtick, 
with an iron at the end, which yielding eaſier to the 
ſtones, is not fo ſubject to break. Nor is the harveſt 
without its difficulties ; the grain, according to the old 
cuſtom of the peaſants, not being mowed with a ſcythe, 
except about Chriſtiana, where it is lately come into 
uſe, but cut with a fickle; for the corn often grows ſo 
thick and cloſe, and the ſtalks are fo apt to bend with 
the weight of the ears, that the reapers graſp the ſtems 
with one hand, while they cut them with the other, and 
then bind them in ſheaves : that they may be thoroughly 
aired and dried, a great gumber of poles are ſet up in the 


great inconvenience and fatigue: for the fields 
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fields, and fix or eight ſheaves hung to each pole. No 
waggons are uſed in harveſt work, except on the fron- 
tiers, where they have been introduced; but inſtead »f 
them the Norway peaſants uſe ſledges, and are prejudiced 


againſt any other kind of vehicle, even in places where 


waggons might eaſily travel, though their work would 


be performed with much greater eaſe and expedition, 
But in this and every thing elſe they are ſo ſuperttitiouſly 
tenacious of the cuſtoms tranſmitted to them by their 
forefathers, that they will not venture to move a ſtore 
which their parents had ſuffered to lie. 

The catching of birds affords ſome of the inhabitants a 
very maintenance: but it is impoſſible to give a juſt 
idea of the fatigue and danger with which the people 
ſearch for the bicds in the high and ſteep rocks, many of 
which are above two hundred fathoms perpendicular, 
Theſe people who are called birdmen, have two methods 
of catching them : they either climb up theſe perpendi- 
cular rocks, or are let down from the top by a ſtrong 
and thick rope. When they climb up, they have a large 
pole of eleven or twelve ells in length, with an iron 
hook at the end. They who are underneath in a boat, 
or ſtand on a cliff, faſten this hook to the waiſtband of 
the man's breeches who climbs, by which means they help 
him up to the higheſt projection he can reach, and fix 
his feet upon. They then help up another to the ſame 
place; and when they are both up, give each his bird- 
pole, and long rope, which they tie at each end ronnd 
their waiſt. The one then climbs up as high as he can; 
and where it is difficult the other, by putting his pole 
under his breech, puſhes him up, till he gets to a goud 
ſtanding-place. The uppermoſt of the two then helps 
the other up to him with a rope; and thus they pro- 
ceed till they get to the part were the birds build, and 
there they ſearch for them. As they have many dan- 
gerous places ſtill to climb, one always ſeeks a convenient 
{pot where he can ſtand ſecure by beiug able to hold him- 
ſelf faſt, while the other is climbing about, If the latter 
ſhould happen to lip he is held up by the other, who 
ſtands firm; and when he has paſſed in ſafety thoſe dan- 
gerous places, he fixes himſelf in the ſame manner, that 
he may enable the other to come ſafe to him; and then 
they clamber about after birds where they pleaſe. But 
ſometimes accidents happen; for if one does not ſtaad 
firm, or is two weak to ſupport the other when he ſlips, 
they both fall and are killed; and every year ſome per iſh 
in this manner. 

On their thus reaching the places that are ſeldom viſit- 
ed, they find the birds ſo tame, that they may take them 
with their hands, they being unwilling to leave their 
young ; bnt where they are wild, they throw a net over 
them in the rock, and entangle thoſe that are flying, 
with a net fixed to the end of their poles. Thus they 
catch a vaſt number of fowls, and the boat keeping un- 
dernzath them, they throw the dead birds into it, and 
ſoon fill the veſſel. If the weather continues favourable, 
and there be a great deal of game, the birdmen fſome- 
times continue eight days together on the rocks; where 
they find holes or caverns in which they can ſecurely 
take their repoſe. In this caſe they draw up proviſions 
with lines, and boats are kept coming and going to car- 
ry away the game they have caught. 

As many of the rocks are ſo deep and dangerous, that 
they cannot poſſibly climb up them, they are then let 
down from above; when they have a ſtrong rope, eighty 
or a hundred fathoms long, and about three inches in 
thickneſs. One end of it the birdman faſtens about his 
waiſt, and then drawing it between his legs, fo thut he 
can fit on it, he is let down with his bird-pole in his 
band, by fix men at top, who let the rope ſiuk by de- 
grees, but lay a piece of timber on the edge of the 
rock, for it to ſlide on, to prevent its being torn to piece: 
by the ſharp edge of the ſtones, Another line is faſtened 
round the man's wailt, which he pulls to give figns 
when he would have them pull him up, let him lower, 
or keep him where he is. He is in great danger of the 
ſtones looſening by the rope, and falling upon him; be 
therefore wears a thick furted cap well lined, which ſc- 
cures him from the blows he may receive from ſmall 
ſtones ; but if large ones fall, he is in the greateſt ha- 


zard of loſing his life. Thus do theſe poor men often 
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expoſe themſelves to the moſt imminent danger, merely | and to have inſtituted a law for the puniſhment of rob» 


to get a ſubſiſtence for their families. There are ſome 
indeed who ſay there is no great hazard in it, after they 
are accuſtomed to it ; but at firſt the rope turns round 
with them, till their heads are giddy, and they can do 
nothing to ſave themſelves. Thoſe who have learnt the 
art make a play of it ; they put their feet againſt therock, 
throw themſelves ſeveral fathom out, and puſh them- 
ſelves into what place they pleaſe. They even keep 
themſclves out on the line in the air, and catch with 
theic poles numbers of birds flying out and into their 
holes. The greateſt art conſiſts in throwing themſelves 
out, ſo as to {wing under the projection of a rock, where 
the birds gather together : here they fix their feet, looſen 
themſelves from the rope, and faſten it to a ſtone, to 

event it ſwinging out of their reach. When a man 

as done this, he climbs about and catches the birds 
either with his hands or his pole, and when he has killed 
as many as he thinks proper, he ties them together, 
faſtens them to the ſmall line, and by a pull gives a ſign 
for thoſe above to draw them- up. In this manner he 
works all day, and when he wants to go up, he either 
gives a ſignal to be drawn up, or, with his belt full of 
birds, works himſelf up with his hands and feet. 

In caſe there are.not people enough to hold the rope, 
the birdman fixes a poſt ia the ground, faſtens his rope to 
it, and ſlides down without any help; after which he 
goes to work as before. In ſome places there are ſteep 
cliffs of a prodigious ſize lying under the land, and yet 
above two hundred yards above the water, which are like- 
wiſe very difficult to be got at, Down theſe cliffs they 
help one another in the above manner, and taking a ſtrong 
rope with them, faſten it here and there in the cliff where 
they can, and leave it all the ſummer; upon this they will 
run up and down, and take the birds at pleaſure. 

It is impoſlible to deſcribe how dreadful and dangerous 
this bird-catching appears to the beholders, from the vaſt 


height and exceſſive ſteepneſs of the rocks, many of 


which hang over the ſea. It ſeems impoſſible for men to 
enter the hole under theſe projectious, or to walk a hun- 
dred fathoms high on crags of rocks, where they can but 
juſt fix their toes. 

After the birds are brought home, they eat part of them 
freſh, and part is hung up to dry for the winter ſeaſon. 
Theſe birds afford the inhabitants a good maintenance, 
partly from their feathers, which are gathered and ſent to 
foreign parts, and partly from their fleſh and eggs; ſome 
ſorts of which are as good as hens eggs, and are ſent to 
market, though they are of various colours and ſizes. 

The Norwegians carry on a conſiderable trade, both to 

Denmark and foreign nations : they export maſts, timber, 
deal boards, oak planks ; copper wrought and unwrought; 
iron in bars, and caſt into cannon, pots, and ſtoves; lead 
in ſmall quantities; marble, mill-ſtones, ſalmon, herrings, 
cod, ling, lobſters, cow-hides, goat-ſkins; the furs of 
ermins, martens, beavers, foxes, wolves, bears, &c. down 
feathers, butter, tallow, traia-oil, tar, pitch, juniper and 
other berries, nuts, allum, ſalt, vitriol and pot-aſhes. 
On the other hand, they import wine and many other 
articles of laxury. < 


SECT. V. 
Of the Religion and Government of the Norwegians. 


UTHERANISM is the eſtabliſhed and almoſt the 
only religion in Norway, except in the province of 
inmark, where are ſtill no inconſiderable number of 
pagans, but no hardſhip, expence, or labour, is ſpared for 
their converſion. The firſt meaſures for the reformation 
of religion in Norway were taken in the Year 1528, and 
were completed in 1537. In 1607 a new hierarchy, or 
church government, was eſtabliſhed : in ,every ſee there 
ds a biſhop; the biſhop of Chriſtiana is the principal, and 
takes place of all the reſt, Under the biſhops are the 
/ provoſts, the preachers, and the chaplains, or curates, 
with inferior church officers. A parith uſually contains 
more churches than one; whence the parochial incum- 
bent has often the care of many. 
With reſpect to the laws of Norway, king Olave is 
aid to have been the firſt legiſlator of this country, 


bery, fraud, and aſſaults. Kiag Chriſtian LV. publiſhed 
a new body of laws for Norway, which were in force till 
the reign of Chriſtian V; who cauſed a new digeſt to be 
drawn up, and theſe are the only laws now obſerved in 
the kingdom. This law-book was printed in one vo- 
lume in quarto at Copenhagen in 1687 ; the ſubſtance of 
it is taken from that of Denmark, with only a tew neceſ- 
ſary alterations on account of the different circumſtances 
of the two kingdoms. 

At preſent the chief officer in Norway is a vice-ſtadt- 
holder, who is preſident of the ſupreme court of judica- 
ture at Chriſtiana, which is the general tribunal for all 
Norway, to which there lies an appeal in all cauſes from 
the inferior courts of the ſeveral dioceſes, or general go- 
vernments, in this kingdom; but may, however, be re- 
moved to the ſupreme court at Copenhagen. 

Each of the four dioceſes, or general governments, 
into which Norway is divided, has its general governor, 
and under theſe are the prefects. The office of both is 
the ſame as in Denmark. 

Next to the prefects are the ſecretaries and the col- 
lefters, who levy the king's taxes, and pay them into 
the hands of the receiver. 

There are nine provincial courts, over which are nine 
judpes : there are alſo inferior judges, each of whom, in 
conjunction with eight aſſiſtants, has the power of de- 
ciding cauſes within his diſtrict. Beſides, in the four chief 
cities of Norway, Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, Bergen, and 
Drontheim, are preſidents appointed by the king ; and 
under theſe, as in all other towns, are collectors. There 
are likewiſe collectors of the toll, comptrollers over the 
farmers of the duties, and commiſſaries of proviſions in 
this part of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions. 

With reſpect to the diviſion of Norway, nature has 
divided the main land of this kingdom into two parts by 
the immenſe chain of mountains called Dofrefeld and 
Langfield, which ſeparate the weſtern and northern parts 
that lie near the ſea, from the ſouthern and eaſtern, or 
inland parts. Here it muſt be obſerved, that the high 
lands which lie to the ſouth and eaſt of theſe mountains 
are called Sondenfield, or Southland ; while that lying 
north of Dofrefield and welt of Langfield towards the ſea, 
is called Nordenfield, or North-land. 

But, according to the political diviſion of this country, 
it conſiſts of four general governments; two of which, 
that is, Chriſtiana and Chriſtianſand, lie in the ſouth ; and 
Bergen and Drontheim in the north part of the kingdom, 


able to the civil, and as the general governments are ſub- 
divided into prefectures, and diſtricts or fiefs, ſo the bi- 
ſhoprics are ſubdivided into provoltſhips and pariſhes. 
The annual revenue ariſing to the king of Denmark 
from Norway exceeds eight hundred thouſand rixdollars. 


\ 


SECT. VL 


Of the four Governments of Norway, and the principal 
Places in each; particularly of the Silver-mines of 


Kongsberg, and the Whirlpool of Maſtocſtram. 


HE goverament of Chriſtiana, or Aggerhuus, is 
| the largeſt in the ſouth part of the kingdom, and 


the richeſt in all Norway. Its principil city is Chriſti- 


ana, which is faid to be the beſt built city in the king- 
dom; it is regularly built, is of a conſiderable extent, and 
carries on a great trade. Here the governor and the bi- 
ſhop of Chriſtiana reſide, and here are held the general 
and provincial high courts of judicature. It has a work- 
houſe, and two ſuburbs called Waterland and Peper- 
Vigen ; through the firſt runs a river, which riſes in Ma- 
ridalen. We have, however, no particular deſcription of 
the buildings of this city, which is ſituated in fifty-nine 


fifreen minutes eaſt longitude. 

Kong(berg is a flouriſhing mine town in this govern - 
ment, that contains no leſs than ten or eleven thouſand 
ſouls, among whom are a congregation of Danes and 
another of Germans, A mint was ſet up in this town 
ſo early as the year 1686, and in 1689 the mine college 
was erected. Konglberg is molt famous for its ſilver 


mines, 


The eccleſiaſtical diviſion into four biſhoprics, is agree- 


degrees fifty minutes north latitude, and in ten degrees 
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mines, which are the richeſt in all Norway. Theſe were 
diſcovered in 1623, upon which the town was imme- 
diately built, and peopled with German miners. In 
1751, torty-one ſhatts and twelve veins were wrought in 
the four reviers of this mine, in which three thouſand 
tive hundred officers, artificers, and labourers are uſually 
employed, The rich ore in this mine is found only in 
diſperſed rata and interrupted veins. Even pure ſilver 
is ſometimes dug out of it; and in 1647 ſome gold was 
found. among the filver, of which king Chriſtian IV. 
cauſed the famous Billen ducats to be coined, with this 
gens, Vine Mira DoMiNt; See the wonderful works 

the Lord. In the year 1697, a vein of gold was diſ- 
covered here, of which ducats were coined, which on 
one ſide had this inſcription, CHRISTtAN V. D. G. 
Rex Dan. Nox w. V. G. The legend on the reverſe 
was from the bookffof Job: Von MITTERNACHT 
KOMMT GOLD: that is, Out of the north cometh gold. 
Kongſberg, December 1, 1697. 

Theſe mines are in a mountain between Kongſberg 
and the river Jordal : but it has been found that the ſil- 
ver ore is not, as was at firſt imagined, limited to that 
mountain, but extends its veins for ſome miles through- 
out the adjacent diſtrifts ; which is proved by the new 
mines that are from time to time undertaken in ſeveral 
places, and moſt of them carried on very proſperoully. 
One of the moſt ancient and rich of all the mines, 
named Old God's Bleſſing, has ſometimes within a week 
yielded ſeveral hundred pounds weight of rich ore. 
This mine never fails to fill the beholder with amaze- 
ment at its aſtoniſhing depth, which is no leſs than an 
hundred and eighty perpendicular fathoms ; and the cir- 
cumference at the bottom forms a clear of ſome hundreds 
of fathoms. Here the ſight of thirty or forty piles, 
burning on all ſides in this gloomy cavern, and continu- 
ally ted, in order to mollify the ſtone in the proſecution 
of the mines, ſeems, according to the common idea, an 

of hell; and the ſwarms of miners, covered with 
ſoot, and buſtling about in habits according to their ſe- 
veral employments, may well paſs for ſo many devils ; 
eſpecially when, at a ſignal that a mine is going to be 
ſprang in this or that courſe, they roar aloud, Berg- 
livet! Berg livet! Take care of your lives! 

Frederickſhall is a famous frontier town towards Swe- 
den, ſituated in latitude fifty- ſive degrees, twenty-ſix 
minutes, at the north of the river Tiſtedal, where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the Spineſund. This town was for- 
. merly called Halden, and was a mean place, under the 
juriſdiction of the magiſtracy of Frederickſtadt; yet it 
made a very gallant defence againſt the Swedes in 1658 
and 1659, by means of a ſmall intrenchment or rampart, 
It was afterwards ſtrengthened. with additional fortifica- 
tions; and in 1660 ſuſtained a third ſiege from the 
Swedes; and Charles Guſtavus is by ſome thought to 
have received here the wound of which he died, Five 
years after, this town received a charter, with the privi- 
leges of a city. In 1 ton and 1718, the inhabitants again 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the vigorous defence they 
made againſt the attacks of the Swedes; and here, on 
the eleventh of December 1718, Charles XII. of Sweden 
was ſhot in the trenches. King Frederick [V. ordered 
a pyramid twenty feet high to be erected on the ſpot 
where that hero fell. Its ſides were decorated with mili- 
tary trophies, the arms of Sweden, and the king's name; 
and the top was ſurmounted with a gilt crown. On four 
marble tables at the baſe, were one Latin and two Daniſh 
inſcriptions in golden letters. Bur king Chriſtian VL. in 
compliment to Sweden, ordered this pyramid to be taken 
down. The towa itſelf is of no great ſtrength ; but on a 
high rock oppoſite to it, ſtands the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Frederickſtein, and there are other ſmaller torts near it. 
This city has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire. 

Frederickſtadt was built in 1567 by Frederic II. who 
granted it a favourable charter, and removed the pro- 
vincial court thither. It lies thirty-four miles to the 
ſouth of Frederickſhall, and is governed by a town ma- 
giſtrate, and its chief trade is in timber. Frederickſtadt 
was regularly fortified in 1655 by Frederic III. and new 
works have been ſince added to it; fo that its ſtrength 
by nature and art, and its convenient ſituation, render it 
the moſt important fortreſs in Norway. 


Non war. 


The general government of-Chriſtianſand is ſituated in 
the moſt ſouthern extremity of Norway, and is bounded 
on the north by the government of Chriſtiana, and on 
the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt by the North Sea. This pro- 
vince is fertile in corn, and has ſeveral rivers, one of 
which is the Mandel, which in one place has a bridge 
laid over it from one rock to another, thirty-ſix feet 
above the ſurface of the water. At a {mall diſtance from 
this bridge is a cataract, where a very uncommon method 


rac, which forms an arch over their heads, to catch the 
ſalmon, at the extreme hazard of their lives, in a hole 
in the rock. This government conſiſts of four prefectures, 
five, diſtricts, and has two proviacial courts. 

The principal city of this government is Chriſtianſand, 
which is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt, in the fitty-ninth 
degree three minutes north latitude, and is the reſidence 
of the biſhop and the general governor, where is a ca- 
thedral and epiſcopal ſchool. This city was built by 
Chriſtian IV. between the year 1641 and 1643, and is 
thus called from its founder, and the great ſande, or 
ſtrand, on which it is built. It is of a ſquare form, and 
the ſtreets are broad, regular, and handſome. Its ſitu- 
ation is very commodious, three ſides of it being ſur- 
rounded either-with freſh or ſalt water, and on the fourth 
it has a communication with fine meadows and the 
mountains. In 1734 the church, with the greateſt part 
of the city, was deſtroyed by fire. 

The ſmall town of Arndal is remarkable for its ſitua- 
tion on a rock in the midſt of the river Nid. It has a 
good wharf, and moſt of the houſes ſtand on the acclivity 
of the rock, the reſt being built on piles in the water 
The ftreets are only formed of bridges ot boats, by means 
of which the inhabitants go from houſe to houſe. The 
water is of ſufficient depth for the largeſt ſhips to lie 
alongſide of the bridges. As the church ſtands high, 
and almoſt on the ſummit of the rock, there is an aſcent 
to it from the houſes by a great number of ſteps hewn 
out of the rock. The inhabitants make a good uſe of the 
commodious ſituation of this town for trade, by employ- 
iog many ſhips and dealing largely in timber. 

The government of Bergen is from two hundred and 
forty to three hundred miles in length, and contains only 


the ſingle prefecture of Bergenhuus, including ſeven diſ- 


tricts, and the ſame number of provoltſhips. This coun- 
try is very populous, and is remarkable for its having 
ſeven marble quarries ; but produces little corn. 

The only city we ſhall deſcribe in this government 1s 
that of Bergen, its capital, which has the greateſt trade 
in all Norway. It is ſituated in the ſixty- firſt degree 
eleven minutes north latitude, in the midſt of a valley, 
and built in a ſemicircular form, on the ſides of a bay 
called by the inhabitants Waag. It is well fortified 
by nature on the land fide by lofty mountains, ſeven of 
which are remarkably high, while the defiles or paſſes 
between them are quite impaſſable to an enemy, and 
towards the fea the harbour is well defended by ſeveral 
fortifications. All the churches, public edifices, and 
moſt of the houſes along the ſtrand are built with ſtone. 
This city formerly contained thirty churches and con- 
vents; but it has at preſent only four pariſh-churches, 
three of which are Daniſh, and one German, with a 
church in the large hoſpital of St. Jurgen, and a ſmall 
chapel in St. James's church- yard. The caſtle of Ber- 
gen is a noble ſtructure. The large cathedral ſchool 
was founded in 1554, by biſhop Petrus, who alſo en- 
dowed it, and, by the liberality of king Frederick II. 
and others, twelve ſcholars are maintained and educated 
in it. The navigation ſchool founded here, which once 
flouriſhed greatly, is now fallen to decay. The Semina- 
rium Fredericianum alſo deſerves notice, it being a noble 
toundation, where moral and natural philoſophy, the ma- 
thematics, hiſtory, with the Latin and French languages, 
are taught. This city carries on a large in all 
kinds of fiſh, tallow, hides, and timber; and the re- 
turns are moſtly made in corn and foreign commodities. 
The number of its inhabitants are computed at thirty 
thouſand. 

The general government of Drontheim is the moſt 
northern province in Norway, and the largeſt in extent. 


It borders on the North Sea, on Sweden, and Swediſh 
| Lapland 


of fiſhing is practiſed; the fiſhermen go under the cata- 
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Lapland. A range of iſlands extends from north-eaſt to 
ſouth-welt, and between them and the continent runs a 
large bay called Welt Fiorden. Among the above iſlands 
1s A remarkable kind of current, or whirlpool, called the 
Moſkoeſttom. in the fixty-eighth degree of latitude, near 
the illand of Moikoe, from which tais whirlpool takes 
is name. Its impetusſity or roarings are heard at a 
great diſtance, and have no inter miſſion, except for a 
quarter of an hour at the tern of high and low water, 
when its violence ſeems at a ſtand, and ſiſhermen venture 
upon it with their boats: but this motion ſoon returns, 
and gradually incrcaſes till it forms a vortex, capable of 
abſorbing whatever comes within its influence. This 
circumſtance, among others, has led ſeveral authors to 
ſappoſe, that theſe watels aic ſwallowed up in an abyſs, 
which penetrating the globe, diſcharges them in ſome re- 
mote quarter ; and Kircher goes fo tar with this conjec- 
ture as actually to name the gulph of Bothnia as the 
place of its di emboging. But the learned biſhop of Pon- 
toppidan obſerves, that after the moſt exact reſearches, 
this is but a conjecture without any foundation; it hav- 
ing no other cauie than the colliſion of the waves riling 
and falling at the flux and teſlux, againſt a ridge of rocks 
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and ſaclyes, which confine the water, ſo that it precipi- 


tates like a cataract ; and thus the higher the flood riſes, 
the deeper mult be the tall, the natural reſult of which 
is a whirlpool. 

Mr. Ramus is of the ſame opinion, and obſerves, that 
at the time of flood the ftream runs up the country be- 
tween the iſlands f T,»foden and Moſkoe, with a boiſter- 
ous rapidity; but the roar of its imp2tuous ebb to the ſea 
is ſcarce equalled by the louJeit and moſt dreadfu! cata- 
rafts, the noiſe being h-a:d at feveral leagues diſtance, 
The whirlpool is then of ſuch extent and depth, that if a 
ſhip comes within its attraction, it is inevitably abſorbed, 
and daſhe to pieces againſt the rocks at the bottom. 
But when the ſtream is moſt boiſterous, and its fury 


heightened by a ftorm, it is dangerous to come within 


one Norway, or ſix Engliſh miles of it, fo that boats, 
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ſhips, and yachts, have been drawn into it from a diſtance 
which they imagined ſecured them from its attraction. 
It frequently happens that even whales coming too near 
the ſtream, are over powered by its violence, which the 
no ſooner feel, than they fill the air with dreadful howl- 
ings in their fruitleſs ſtruggles to diſengage themſclyes. 
A bear once attempting to ſwim to the iſland of Moſkoe, 
in order to prey on the ſheep at paſture in the iſland, af- 
forded the like ſpectacle to the people; for the ſtream 
bore him down, while his terrible roarings reached the 
ſhore. Even large firs and pine- trees, after being abſor- 
bed by the current are thrown up again with their trunks 
ſu broken and torn, that they ſcem as if covered with 
briſtles, | 

The general government of Drontheim contains three 
prefectures, which are thoſe of Drontheim, Nordland, 
and Finmark. 

The principal city in this province is that of Dron- 
theim, which is in the prefecture of the ſame name. It is 
two hundred and ſixty-one miles north-eaſt of Bergen, 
in the ſixty-third degree ſixteen minutes north latitude, + 
and in the tenth degree fifty-five minutes eaſt longitude 
from London. It is ſituated on the river Nid, which al- 
moſt ſurrounds it, and had formerly ten churches and 
five convents, but at preſent it has only two churches be- 
ſides that at the hoſpital. The cathedral, which was a 
ſuperb edifice built with marble, was entirely burnt down 
in 1530, except the choir, which is rather too large for 
the preſent church, but is ſtill called the cathedral. This 
oy is the reſidence of the general governor and the 
biſhop. It has a fine cathedral ſchool, a ſeminary of 
miſſionaries, an orphan houſe, a work houſe, an houſe of 
correction, and an hoſpital. A conſiderable trade in tim- 
ber, fiſh, tallow, and copper, is carried on in this city ; 
| which is defended by fort Chriſtianſtein, erected in 1680; 
it has alſo ſome fortifications on the land · ſide, beſides the 
caſtle of Munkholmen, which ſtands on a rock in the 


harbour of Drontheim, and defends both the city and 
harbour towards the ſea. 
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The lands and Cæuntry included under that Name. 


Situation, Climate, and Produce in general, 


Their 


EN MARK Proper, conſiſts of two large, and 

ſeverai mall iflinds, together with the peninſula of 
Jusland. It is remarkable that though all theſe together 
coaſtitutc the kingdom of Denmark, not any one of them 
is ſeparately called by that name. 

Denmark is iituated exactly ta the north of Germany, 
and is ſeparated from it by the Baltic, and by the Leven 
an Eider, two rivers which divide Jutland from Germa- 
ny; to the welt, it is waſhed by the North-ſeaz to the 
north, it has the Categate or Scaggerat-ſea;z and to the 
ealt, is bounded by the Baltic. Between the continent 
and the iſlands Funen and Zealand are the famous ſtreights, 
called the Sound, which divide Denmark, or, in other 
words, the iſland of Zealand, from Sweden. The Sound 
is about a thouſand three hundred and thirty-one fathoms 
broad, and is the common pillage out of the North-ſea 
into the Baltic. This, with the other ſtreights called 
the Great Belt and the Litcle Belt, are reckoned part of 
the king of Denmark's dominions, and all ſhips that paſs 
that way are obliged to pay a toll, aceording to the value 
ot the cargoes with which they are laden. 

Beſides the places juſt ment.oned, as conſtituting the 
kingdom of Denmark, there are many others ſubject to 
that ſtate, particularly the kingdom of Norway juſt de- 
{cribed, with the iſlands Faroe, Iceland, and part of 
Greenland, half of the dutchy of Holitein, with the 
counties of O'denburg and Delmenhorſt in Germany; 
the citadel of Chriſtianſburg on the coaſt of Guinea; the 
iſlands of St. Thomas and St. John, with ſome of the 
Ciribbee ende, and St. Croix in America; the town of 
Fraaquebur, vic its territory, and the iſlands of Nico- 
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bar on the coaſt of Coromandel, in the Eaſt- Indies. We 
are here to confider only what is properly termed Den- 
mark, 

It is difficult to determine the extent of the whole king- 
dom of Denmark with any tolerable degree of exactneſs, 
becauſe its parts are not contiguous to each other ; but 
we ſhall hereafter give the extent of every part ſingly. 

The air in North Jutland is ſharp and piercing ; but 
on the eaſt ſide of South Jutland, and in the iſlands of 
Funen and Zealand, it is milder and more temperate : in 
the low and marſhy part, and in the iſland of Laaland, 
td air is thick, moiſt, and unhealthy. The ſudden 
changes of the winds, indeed, render che weather ſome- 
what variable, but at the ſame time purge the air of fogs 
and vapours. The weſt wind, which frequently blows 
in theſe parts, is the moſt violent. 

Denmark is chiefly of a low and level ſurface, and, ex- 
cept the tract of land about the middle of Jutland, is very 
fertile; ſo that the country produces plenty for its inha- 
bitants, and yields every neceſſary for the ſupport of hu- 
man life : they breed horned cattle and horſes for expor- 
tation, and grow a ſufficiency of corn for their own ſup- 
port. The ſea-coaſts, lakes, poads, rivers, and brooks 
of this country yield abundance of fiſh, Denmark pro- 
duces no wine, no metals, and very little ſalt, Moſt of 
the provinces have wood ſufficient for their neceſſary oc- 
caſions; but others, having a more ſcanty ſupply, are, 
obliged to burn turf. Zeech wood, which is the kind 
moſt common here, and which is burnt in their ſtoves, 
rarifics and cleanſes the air, and in the opinion of Mr. 
Moleſworth, prevents the numerous dilorders which prey 
upon the lungs from being much felt in theſe parts, 

We thail give a more particular account of the produce 
of this kingdom in treating of its ſeveral parts, and ſhall 
now proceed to the inhabitants, their manners, cuſtoms, 


| and government. 
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HE Danes ate generally tall and ſtrong limbed ; 

they have good features, and an agreeable com- 
plexion ; their hair is for the moſt part yellow or red, and 
frequently fair ; and, as few of them wear wigs, they 
take a great deal of pains in curling and diſpoſing of their 
locks. As red hair is natural to the country, they have 
not the folly to be aſhamed of it, and therefore do not 
endeavour to conceal or change the colour. Both the gen- 
tlemen and ladies in ſummer dreſs very ſplendidly after the 
French mode ; but in winter, like the reſt of the northern 
people, they wrap themſelves up in furs or wool. The win- 
ter dreſs of the ladies, which is Daniſh, is very conveni- 
ent and becoming. The burghers, the ſervants, and even 
the peaſants, are neat in their linen, which they often 
change, and all who can afford it are fond of making a 
ſplendid appearance. It is related that in no country the 
minds of the people are more upon a level; and that as 
there are none of extraordinary qualifications to be found, 
who excel in particular arts or ſciences, ſo there are ſeen 
no enthuſiaſts, madmen, natural fools, or whimſical peo- 
ple; but a certain equality of underſtanding reigning 
among them, every one plods on in the ordinary beaten 
track of common ſenſe, without ſtarting forth either great 
wits or great ideots. The people in general are proficients 
in reading and writing, and their clergy uſually talk La- 
tin. We cannot ſay how far this nobleman was preju- 
diced in the accoupt he has given of theſe people; but 
the encouragement given to learning, and the modern im- 
provements that have been made in Denmark, by the in- 
troduction of the arts and ſciences, has rendered his pic- 
ture extremely unlike the original. 

We are obliged to Mr. Marſhal), an Engliſh gentleman 
who viſited Denmark in 1768, for the moſt ſatisfactory 
information reſpecting the preſent ſtate of that kingdom, 
in ſome of the moſt important particulars. He gives 
the following account of the genius and manners of the 
Danes. 

«From all the opportunities, ** ſays-he” which Lhave 
had of ſeeing and converſing with the Danes, which I have 
done with all ranks, they appear to be a brave, courteous, 
and humane people. The ſuperior claſſes are of an high 
ſpirit, and have as much vivacity in them as any people 
in Europe, the French alone excepted. They are ſhewy 
and fond of magnificence, and live in a mean between 
the Engliſh and the Germans, more ſumptuous than the 
latter, but not with ſuch a general — — as the for- 
mer; but I ſpeak here of their nobility only. In their 
houſes, they are expenſive not only in the architeCture, 
but alſo in the furniture, exceeding in this reſpect the 
Germans, but not equalling the Ergliſh ; who, I take it, 
furniſh their houſes in general far better than any nation 
in the world. At their tables, they reſemble the — 


moſt for cookery, but do not fit ſo long at their meals 


In Germany, four courſes and a deſert will hold, upon a 
moderate computation, four hours and a half, which in 
England is dilpatched in one; but the Danes are between 
the two, ſeldom riſing however under the two hours. Some 
of the nobility are very expenſive in French cooks, but it 
is not general, In their wines, they are particularly cu- 
rious; nor do J in any country remember taſting a greater 
variety, or better of the ſort. Their tables are admirably 
well ſerved with fiſh, particularly of freſh water ; and the 
ſea fiſh is in great abundance, though not of the beſt ſorts. 
Wild fowl they abound greatly in, and have more va- 
riety than we in England. Their veniſon is excel- 
lent ; but their butcher's meat is not, on the whole, to 
be compared to that of the Engliſh, All the rich nobi- 
lity have hot houſes, and hot walls, fronted with glaſs, 
in their gardens ; yet for want of a complete knowledge 
in the management of the plants, their fruit in general is 
bad. In other forts of proviſions, they are upon a par 
with their neighbours ; and their importations of various 
eatables of luxury have much increaſed of late years. 

«If an account is taken in all theſeparticulars of the next 
claſs of the people, the gentry, there will appear a more 
ſtriking difference between them and the ſame rank in Eng- 
land, than between the Daniſh and the Engliſh nobility. 
They are not ſo comfortable in their circumitances, ſcarce 
any of them ate the maſters of ſuch eſtates as to carry them | 
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almoſt to a par with the nobles, which is ſo common in 
our country. Conſidering that a great part of the nobili- 
ty make a very handſome figure, the gentry do not ptopor- 


tionally equal them. 

wn The lower claſſes are not comparable to ours, in eaſe 
and happineſs; but they are by no means in that ſtate of 
abſolute ſlavery they were in Mr. Moleſworth's time; and 
as to the lower inhabitants of towns and cities, they have 
the ſame freedom as in other abſolute countries, 

«© The lower people, continues he” have nothing of diſ- 

ſting brutality in their manners. They make good ſol- 

iers, and with gentle uſage are docile and tractable. 
With proper inſtruction, I believe there are none in Eu- 
rope, would make better huſbandmen and farmers ; for 
all the peaſants, whether free or not, are little farmers ; 
and many of them manage their ſmall ſpots of ground in 
ſuch a manner, that there can be no doubt, but under 
more favourable circumſtances, they would equal their 
— in every thing belonging to the culture of the 
earth.“ 

Their marriages are ſometimes contracted three, four, 
or more years before the ceremony is performed, The 
gentry give portions with their daughters ; but the burgh- 
ers and peaſants only give cloaths, houſhold goods, and a 
great wedding dinner, which are all they part with till 
their death. 

Magnificent burials and monuments are uſual with the 
nobility, and ſometimes the body of a perſon of quality 
is kept in a vault, or the chancel of a church, for ſeveral 
years _— till _ have an opportunity of celebrat- 
ing the funeral with ſufficient ſplendor. The poorer ſort 
are buried in great thick cheſts; and in the towns there 
are about a dozen common mourners belonging to each 
pariſh, who are obliged to catry and attend the people to 
their graves. 

The citizens of Copenhagen are the only inferior peo- 
ple who are allowed the privilege of wearing ſwords, 
which is fo generally aſſumed by them, that every cobler 
and barber in that city will bear that enſign of gentility, 
notwithſtanding his dreſs and appearance be ſpeaks the ex- 
tremeſt indigence. 

All their public diverſions take the lead from the court; 
no one preſumes to traverſe the ſnow on a fled, till the 
— and his court have taken that amuſement. If a new 
bridge is erected, the king muſt firſt paſs it. 

he natural ſons of the king are ſtiled Gu/denlieu.— 
Notwithſtanding this country was antiently ſo prolific, 
that its ſuperfluous inhabitants were compelled to ſeek for 
a proviſion on foreign ſhores, yet the ſeverities formerly 
exerciſed over the boors by their lords, have rendered it 
but thinly peopled at this day; although the moderation 
exerciſed by two or three wiſe and, patriotic kings, has 
done a good deal to repeople the country. 


SECT. II. 


b 

| Of the Language of the Danes; their Skill in the Arts and 
Sciences; the Manufattures carried on in the Country; 
their Commerce and trading Companies; with their Coins, 


Mieigbis, and Meaſures. 


FT HE Daniſh language is only a diale & of the Swe- 
diſh and Norwegian; whence the inhabitants of 
theſe three nations in general underſtand each other, ex- 
cept in a few words and phraſes, The modern Daniſh is 
a mixture of the antient Gothic, Friſian, and German 
languages; and, with reſpect to the pronunciation, has 
ſome affinity with the Engliſh, with which it has many 
words in common. _— 

Ia 1742 a royal academy of ſciences was inſtituted at 
Copenhagen, with a royal ſociety for the improvement of 
the northern hiſtory and languages; but neither of theſe 
have been productive of any great men, Societies for the 
improvement of the uſeful arts and manufactures, and of- 
the ſeveral branches of natural philoſophy, have been in- 
ſtituted; and in 1736 the Theatrum Anatomico-Chirurgi- 
cum and ſeveral libraries were erected. At Copenhagen 
is alſo an academy for painting, ſculpture, and architec- 
ture. However, learning of all kinds muſt be faid/to be 
only at a low ebb; trade, manufactures, aud agriculture, 
have been much more attended to than the cultivation of 
literature and the ic:ciices. 
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Scarce any manufactures were carried on in Denmark 
in the laſt century; for they were firlt introduced by 
Frederick IV. and Chriſtian VI. Yet there are at preſent 
artiſts of extroardinary {kill at Copenhagen, and every 
branch of the mechanic arts is well executed in Denmark. 
Silks, ſtuffs, and velvets cloth, cottons, and woollen 
ſtuffs ; goid and ſilver lace, tapeſtry, ſtockings, and hats; 
with Giferent ſorts of hardware, are alſo made in this 
kingdom, as are likewiſe porcelain and fire-arms, Here 
are beſides paper and copper mills, one ſilk and two cotton 
printing houles; with manufactortes of ſope, ſtarch, 
ſteel, glue, ſugar, tobacco, and lacquer. The Jace of 
Tondern, and the gloves of Odenſe and Randers, ure al- 
lowed to be excellent in their kind. Indeed no manu- 
factures are now permitted to be imported into Denmark; 
and, fince the year 17 3Þ, the wearing of jewels, gold and 
filver ſtuffs, and foreign lace, has been aiſo prohibited. 
In 1738 a general warenouſe, or magazine, was opened at 
the exchange in Copenhagen, to which manufacturers bring 
all the wares they cannot diſpoſe of in other towns, and are 
paid ready money for them; and from this warehouſe the 

s are delivered out to the retail traders on credit, 

Indeed as Denmark enjoys thz moſt commodious fitua- 
tion for navigation and commerce, it might be made the 
center of the important trade of the North, and particu- 
larly that carried on in the Baltic. 

All the commerce of this kingdom was formerly car- 
ried on by the Hanſz-towns ; but they were afterwards 
ſupplanted by the Engliſh and Dutch, but chiefly by the 
latter. The Danes firſt began to carry on their own trade 
in the reign of Chriſtian III. it was encouraged by Chriſ- 
tian I/. and in tine reign of Chriſtian V. was carried on 
in their own bottoms ; but Frederick IV. may be called 
the real founder of the Daniſh commerce, which was ſup- 
ported by Chriſtian VI. and Frederick V, by his munifi- 
cence, endeavoured to carry it to its higheſt pitch. The 
ftrict application of the Danes to navigation and commerce 

artiy appears from the ſeveral opulent companies eſta- 
liſned at Copenhagen. 

The principal of theſe is the royal Aſiatic company, 
firſt erected in 1616, and confirmed by a royal charter in 
1698, which was renewed with proper regulations i) 1732 
and 1744. This company trades to Tranquebar, on the 
coaſt at Coromandel, where they have a governor, and to 
Canton in China. They carry on this commerce almoſt 
entirely with current ſpecic, or bullion; and in return 
bring chintz, cottons of all forts, muſlins, pepper, tea, 
ſalt-petre, &c. They are repaid the ſpecie thus expended, 
at the German markets, to which they carry their goods, 
with conſiderable profit. They alſo ſupply their own 


country with all theſe merchandizes. This company ſends 


four fi:ips annually to India. 

Fac Danith miniſtry lately ſet on foot a treaty with Por- 
tugal, intending to extend their'Afiatic commerce by the 
een of — ſettlements of Goa, Diu, and 

aman, on the coaſt of Malabar, together with that of 
Moſambique on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, but the terms 
of purchate could not be ſettled. 

Ihe Weſt-India and Guinea company, which was for- 
merly eſtabliched by charter, was difloiwed in 1754, and 
the trade to America laid open to the natives of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sleſwic; but in 1755 the king eſtabliſhed 
an African company, with a capital of five hundred ac- 
tions, every action conſiſting of five hundred rixdollars, 
which are divided between thirteen adventureres, 

There is alſo eſtabliſhed by royal charter a general tra- 
ding company, inſtituted in order to carry on ſuch branches 
of trade as no private adventurers are able to undertake 
and at the ſame time to ſerve as a kind of academy for 
young merchants, This compauy was incorporated in 
1747, and enjoys conſiderable privileges. Its actions are 
one thouſand, each of which conlifts of five hundred rix- 
dollars, but only three hundred are paid down; fo that 
their fund amounts to no more than three hundred thou- 
ſand rixdollats: but the remaining two hundred of every 
action may be demanded on any emergency. This com- 
Pany carries on a trade to France, Spain, the Mediterta- 


nean, the Baltic, and likewiſe to Gieenland, by ſending 


ſhips to the whale fiſhery, 

The Iceland and Finmark company, who obtained their 
laſt charter in 174b, have monopo.1zed the trade to Ice- 
land and Fi.mark ; but that charter expired in 1771. 
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Daniſh adventurers likewiſe trade to diff. rent parts of 
Europe; but the imports in Denmark always exceed the 
exports : in the kingdom of Norway, the balance of trade 
is reverſed, 

The Aſſignation-Exchange, or Loan-Bank, was ercQ- 
ed at Copenhagen in 1736. The bank notes are drawn 
for a hundred, fifty, or ten rixdollars, and paſs through 
all the king's dominions, and the public offices, as curreat 
ſpecie. Great and ſmall ſums, not under a hundred rix- 
dollars, are lent out of this bank at four per cent. on de- 
politing a ſufficient pledge. "The capital ſtock is no more. 
than five hundred thouſand rixdollars, but their circula- 
tion of notes is to a much larger amount. 

There is alſo an office of iniurance for ſhips at ſca, eſta- 
bliſhed by charter. The number of ſhips that annually 
enter the port of Copenhagen is very conſiderable ; for it 
appears that above three thouſand ſhips and ſmaller veſſels, 
laden with all ſorts of merchandize, eſpecially timber, 
materials for building, and proviſions, were entered at the 
cuſtom- h/ uſe in the year 1752. 

The current coins of Denmark are, a roſe-noble, which 
is eighteen ſhillings ſterling ; a ducat, nine ſhillings; a 
rixdollar, four ſhillings and 1 ; a flet-dollar, three 
ſhillings; a tix-mark, about eleven pence; a ſlet- mark, 
about nine pence; and a ſtiver, a penny: beſides theſe, 
there are ſeveral copper coins of ſmall value. 

The weights are the great and ſmall hundred, the firſt 
a hundred and twenty pounds, and the other a hundred and 
twelve pounds; they have alſo their liſpound, which is as 
much as our ſtone of fourteen pounds; and their ſhip- 
pound, which is twenty lifpounds. A Daniſh ell is about 
one third leſs than the Engliſh ; and a Daniſh mile almoſt 
fix Engliſh miles. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Religion and Eccleſiaſtical Furiſdiftion of Denmark. 


T2 Danes, in antient times, paid religious wor- 
ſhip chiefly to the gods Fryer, Thor, Thyr, Odin, 
and Freya, and in the Daniſh 1 four days in the 
week ſtill retain the names of the four laſt imaginary dei- 
ties, of which Odin was the chief. Several attempts were 
made at different times, in the middle ages, to convert the 
Danes to Chriſtianity, and in 882, Ebbo, biſhop of Rheims, 
preached the goſpel in Denmark. King Harald Klag, who 
fled for, refuge to the etmperor Lewis, conſenting to be bap- 
tized, was attended back to his kingdom by ſeveral monks, 
who founded churches at many places in Denmark, par- 
ticularly at Haddebye, in the dutchy cf Sleſwic, where 
the firſt Daniſh church was erected. But the ſucceedin 
kings were the inveterate enemies of the Chriſtians, — 
cruelly perſecuted the new converts; however, after vari- 
ous viciflitudes of fortune, they at length obtained a free 
and uninterrupted toleration from king Sweno, about the 
year 1000. 

At length, when Luther began to contend for the doc- 
trines of the goſpel in their romne purity, kis tenets 
were favourably received in Denmark by Chriſtian II. 
The Reformation gained ſtill more ground under Frederic 
[. and at the diet held at Copenhagen in 1537, was made 
the eſtabliſhed religion ; when John Bugenhagen drew up 
a new body of eccleliaſtical laws, and made ſeveral other 
zood regulations. 1 

Though the Lutheran religion is eſtabliſhed in this coun- 
try, other religious ſes, as the Calviniſts, the Jews, and 
the Papiſts, enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion in Co- 
penhagen, Frederica, and Fredericſtadt. The Arminians, 
Mennonites, and Quakers, are alſo tolerated at Frederic- 
ſtadt; and on the iſland of Nordſtrand, the Roman Ca- 
tholics enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion. By the 
laudable endeavours of the kings of Denmark, Chriſti- 
anity has been propagated in Finmark, Greenland, and 
among the inhabitants of Malabar on the coaſt of India; 
and in 1714, a ſociety fur the propagation of the goſpel 
was inſtituted for that purpoſe. | 

The chief eccleſiaſtical juriidiction is under the biſhops, 
of which there are ſix in — four in Norway, and 
two in Iceland, Of theſe the biſhops of Zealand and 
Chriſtiana have the precedence, The former is alſo third 
profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Copenhagen, and 
conleguently is obliged ty refide in that city. The title of 

archbiſhop 
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archbiſhop is aboliſhed in Denmark; and both Sleſwic 
and Holſtein are under a general ſuperintendant. 

The power of the biſhops was formerly very conſider- 
able in Denmark ; for, with the other principal prelates, 
they formed the third ſtate of the kingdom; but at pre- 
ſent they enjoy no other power but what the general ſu- 
perintendants in Germany are inveſted with. They are 
always appointed by the king, and are obliged, every three 
years, to viſit the churches and ſchools in their reſpective 
dioceſes z to examine and ordain new preachers ; and, 
together with their provoſts, to hold, at ſtated times, pro- 
vincial ſynods, where they preſide in conjunction with 
the governor of the province. Their revenue ariſes from 
lands, tythes, and what is called the cathedraticum, or a 
ſmall ſum which they receive from every church in the 
dioceſe, In every cathedral is a ſmall college, which 
conſiſts of four or five canons, who meet twice a year in 
the chapter-houſe, in order to fit as judges in matrimonial 
and other cauſes, which were formerly decided by the ca- 
non law: there was likewiſe a divinity lecturer, who read 


publie lectures weekly in every cathedral ; but theſe have 
been laid aftde. 

Next to the biſhops are the provoſts, of which there 
are a hundred and fixty in the whole kingdom, who an- 
nually viſit the preachers and ſchoolmaſters within their ju- 
riſdiction ; decide diſputes between the preachers and the 
veſtries, or pariſhes, when they are cognizable by the ec- 
clefiaſtical law; and twice a year appear at the provincial 
ſynod. The provoſts have annually a rixdollar, or four 
ſhillings and ſix- pence ſterling, from every church in their 
juriſdiction, and in their viſitations are entertained gratis. 

Next to theſe are the preachers, whoſe aſſiſtants are 
called chaplains. The revenues of the Daniſh clergy, 
which ariſe partly from tythes, and partly from the libera- 
lity of their reſpeCtive flocks, are very conſiderable. Con- 
fefion money is indeed aboliſhed; but inſtead of it, the 
preachers enjoy the N made by their congregations 
at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide. A preacher's wi- 
dow in Denmark receives half the benefit of the firſt year, 
and the eighth part of the income every year after, from the 
ſucceſſor of her deceaſed huſband. In the principal town of 
every dioceſe is alſo a widow's box, in which every preacher 
puts a certain ſum, and if his widow ſurvives him, ſhe en- 
joys an annuity in proportion to what he has contributed, 
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SECT. V. 


A particular Account of the Manner in which the Danes made 
a voluntary Surrender of their Liberties ; with the Privi- 
leges enjoyed at preſent by the Nobility, the Burghers, and 
the Peaſants. 


1 T will be proper here to give an account of an event 
which will always be eſteemed one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary that has ever been mentioned in hiſtory, Until 
about the middle of the laſt century, Denmark was govern- 
ed by a king choſen by the people of all ranks, who in 
their choice paid a due regard to the family of the pre- | 
ceding prince, and if they found one of his line properly 
qualified to enjoy that high honour, they thought it juſt 
to prefer him before any other, and were pleaſed when 
they had reaſon to chooſe the eldeſt fon of their former ſo- 
vereign : but if thoſe of the royal family were either defi- 
cient in abilities, or had rendered themſelves unworthy by 
their vices, they choſe ſome other perſon, and ſometimes 
raiſed a private man to that high dignity. 

One of the moſt fundamental parts of the conſtitution 
was the frequent meetings of the ſtates, in order to re- 
gulate every thing relating to the government. In theſe 
meetings new-laws were enacted, and all affairs relating 
to peace and war, the diſpoſal of great offices, and con- 
tracts of marriage for the royal family, were debated. 
The impoſing of taxes were merely accidental, no money 
being levied on the people, except to maintain what was 
eſteemed a neceſſary war, with the advice and conſent of 
the nation, or now and then by way of free-gift, to ada 
to a daughter's portion, The king's ordinary revenue 
conſiſted only in the rents of lands and demeſnes, in his 
herds of cattle, his foreſts, ſervices of tenants in cultiva- 
ting his ground, &c. for cuſtoms of merchandize were not 
then known in that part of the world : fo that he lived 
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like one of our modern noblemen, upon the revenues of 
his eſtate. It was his buſineſs to ſee juſtice impartially ad- 
miniſtred; to watch over the welfare of his people; to 
command their armies in perſon ; to encourage ind altry, 
arts, and learning; and it was equally his duty and inte- 
reſt to keep fair with the nobility and gentry, and to be 
careful of the plenty and proſperity of the commons. 

But in 1660, the three ftates, that is, the nobility, cler- 
gy, and commonalty being aſſembled, in order to pay and 
diſband the troops which had been employed againſt the 
Swedes, the nobility endeavoured to lay the whole burden 
on the commons ; while the latter, who had defended theic 
country, their prince, and the nobility themſelves, with 
the utmoſt bravery, inſiſted that the nobles, who enjoyed 
all the lands, ſhould at leaſt pay their ſhare of the taxes, 
ſince they had ſuffered leſs in the common calamity, and 
done leſs to prevent its progreſs. 

At this the nobility were enraged, and many bitter re. 
plies paſſed on both ſides. At length the principal ſena- 
tor ſtanding up, told the preſident of the city, that the 
commons neither underſtood the privileges of the nobi- 
lity, nor conſidered that they themſelves were no better 
than ſlaves. The word flaves was followed by a loud 
murmur from the clergy and burghers : when Nanſon, 
rhe preſident of the city of Copenhagen, and ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, obſerving the general indignation 
it occaſioned, inſtantly aroſe, and ſwearing that the com- 
mons were no ſlaves, which the nobility ſhould find to 
their coſt, walked out, and was followed by the clergy and 
burghers, who 138 to the brewers- hall, debated 
there on the moſt effectual means of humbling the inſup- 
portable pride of the nobility. 

The commons and clergy the next morning marched 
in great order to the council-houſe, where the nobles were 
aſſembled ; and there the preſident Nanſon, in a ſhort 
ſpeech, obſerved, that they had conſidered the ſtate of the 
nation, and found that the only way to remedy the diſor- 
ders of the ſtate was to add to the power of the king, and 
render his crown hereditary; in which, if the nobles 
thought fit to concur, they were ready to accompany them 
to his majeſty, whom they had informed of their reſolu- 
tion, and who expected them in the hall of his palace. 

The nobles, filled with a general conſternation at the 
ſuddenneſs of this propoſal, and at the reſolution with which 
it was made, now endeavoured to ſooth the commons 
fair ſpeeches ; and urged, that fo important an affair ſhould 
be managed with due ſolemnity, and regulated in ſuch a 
manner, as not to have the appearance of a tumult. 

To this the preſident replied, that they only wanted to 
gain time, in order to fruſtrate the intentions of the com- 
mons, who came not thither to conſult, but to act. After 
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farther debate, the commons growing impatient, the 


clergy, with the biſhops at their head, and the burghers, 
headed by their preſident, proceeded, without the nobles, 
to the palace, and were met by the prime miniſter, who 
conducted them to the hall of audience, whithcr the king 
ſoon came to them. | 

The biſhops now made a long ſpeech in praiſe of his 
majeſty, and concluded with offering him an hereditary 
— abſolute dominion. The king returned them thanks; 
but obſerved, that the concurrence of the nobles was ne- 
ceſſary: he aſſured them of his protection, and promiſed 
to eaſe their grievances, 

The nobles were all this time in the greateſt diftrac- 
tion; they could come to no reſolution, and broke up in 


order to attend the funeral of a principal ſenator : but 


while they were at a magnificent dinner, which was uſually 
provided on ſuch occaſions, they were told that the city 
gates were ſnut by the king's orders, and the keys carried to 
court. They were now filled with the apprehenſions of be- 
ing all maſlacred, and the dread of loſing their lives took 
away all thoughts of their liberty: they therefore immedi- 


ately diſpatched meſſengers both to the court and to the 


commons, to give notice of their compliance. But the 
king, being reſolved to purſue the affair to the utmoſt, would 
not ſuffer the gates to be opened till the whole ceremony of 
the inauguration was concluded, Three days were em ploy- 
ed in preparing for the fatal hour, in which they were to 
make a formal furrender of their liberty. Scafolds coveicd 
with tapeſtty were erected in the ſquare before the caſtle, 
and orders were given tot the burghers and the ſoldiers to ap- 
pear in arms, undei their reipective oEcers, In ſhort, onthe 
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ſeventh of October, in the morning, the king, queen, 
and royal family being mounted on the theatre erected 
for that purpoſe, and ſeated in chairs of ſtate under vel- 
vet canopies, received publicly the homage of all the 
ſenators, nobility, clezgy, and commons; which were 
performed on the knee, each taking an oath to promote 
his Majeſty's intereſt in all things, and to ſerve him faith- 
fully as became hereditary ſubjects. One Gerſdorf, a 
principal ſenator, was the only perſon who had the cou- 
rage to open his lips in behalf of their expiring liberties, 
and ſaid, that he hoped and truſted that his majeſty deſign- 
ed nothing but the good of his people, and not to govern 
them after the Turkiſh manner; but wiſhed his ſucceſ- 
ſors would follow the example his majeſty would un- 
doubtedly ſet them, and make uſeof this unlimited power, 
for the good, and not for the prejudice of his ſubjects. 
None of the reſt ſpoke a word, or ſeemed in the leaſt to 
murmur at what was done. Thoſe who had payed their 
homage, retired to the council houſe, where the nobility 
were called over by name, and ordered to ſubſcribe the 
oath they had taken, which they inſtantly obeyed. 

Thus in the {pace of four days, the kingdom of Den- 
mark was changed from a ſtate but little different from 
that of an ariſtocracy, to that of an unlimited monarchy, 
We here ſee a houſe of commons ſtimulated by reſent- 
ment, and filled with indignation at the inſolence of the 
nobility, betraying their conſtituents, and inſtead 'of a 
noble effort to oblige thoſe nobles to allow them the pri- 
vileges they had a right to demand, voluntarily giving up 
for themſelves, their conflituents, and their poſterity, 
what they ought to have ſtruggled to preſerve at the ha- 
zard of their lives; while the only comfort the people had 
left, was, in being freed from the tyranny of their former 
oppreſſors, and to ſee them as much humbled as them- 
ſelves. Mr. Marſhail above quoted has the following 
ſenſible remarks upon this tranſaction: „It has been 
common,” ſays he, in many hiſtorians and political wri- 
ters, to ſpeak of the government of Denmark, as an abſo- 
lute monarchy, founded on the right and juſtice of a free 
gift, but nothing can be more prepoſterous: indeed there 
is nothing ſo repugnant to the common ſenſe, and the 
rights of humanity in a deſpotic government, ſo nothing 
contradictory to truth, as a pretence to fix it upon 
ſuch foundations. It is extremely evident, from the 
face of the tranſaction, that the final and complete 
agreement, which gave an appearance of validity to 
the act, was forced, and conſequently null and void; 
but when once arbitrary power is erected, however | 
unjuſtly, who is to overturn it? who is to oppoſe 
it? who is to ſhew the rottenneis of the pretences, on 
which the right to it is founded? None but ſome bold, 
deſperate, and enthuſiaſtic lovers of liberty, who, riſing 
from the {laviſh condition of their brethren, dare to draw 
the ſword of liberty, by deſpots miſ- called that of re- 
bellion. The chance of ſuch men being found, and of 
circumſtances which may give them ſucceſs, is too great 
to be looked for. But where is the right to that deſpo- 
tiſm which the kings of Denmark have aſſumed? Not 
in the free gift of the ſtates, I think, is very clear; but 
even ſuppoling the nobles had agreed in the meaſure, did 
it from thence follow, that the ſtates of the day, have an 
unlimited power to make ſlaves of all their poſterity ?” 

The nobles of Denmark are diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of the higher and lower nobility. There never 
were any dukes in Denmark, beſides the king's ſons, ex- 
cept one nobleman named Knut Pors, who was created 
duke of IIalland by Chriſtopher II. fo that the rank of 
higher nobles includes only counts and barons. 

The rights and privileges of the barons is much the 
ſame with thoſe of the counts, 

The privileges of the lower nobility, like thoſe of the 
former, conſiſt in their being cited only before the king's 
ſupreme court, in all affairs that affect their life and ho- 
nour, except they have a poſt in the militia by land or 
by ſea; .in which caſe this privilege extends only to the 
ſuperior officers. No inferior judge can execute a ſen- 
tence paſſed upon them, ſor that muſt be done only by 
N Ir his commiſſary. - 

he burghers enjoy greater or leſs privileges, according 
to the cities of which they are members. Hence, thoſe 
33 
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of Copenhagen enjoy the pre-eminence, and have advan- 
tages enjoyed by none of the reſt. The Daniſh peaſants 
are of different claſſes. Some are poſſeſſed of a ſpot of 
land, which may be conſidered as their own property, 
ſince they only make the lord of the manor ſome inconti- 
derable acknowledgment. Others have only a farm, for 
which they pay a certain rent in money, cattle, or corn, to 
the proprietors of their farms, and do inferior (ſervices at 
the manor of their lord; but a ſtate of yaſſalage was en- 
tirely aboliſhed in Denmark by Frederic IV. in the year 
1702, and is only continued in ſome part of the dutchy 
ot Sleſwic, 

How far his preſent majeſty Chriſtian VII. is likely to 
advance the honour and conſequence of the Danes, by 
purſuing the ſalutary ſteps marked out for him by his ho- 
noured progenitors, _ not to be abſolutely aſſerted of a 
monarch ſo young, His reſolution of viſiting the princi- 
pal kingdums and ſtates of Europe, which he undertook 
in the year oe ſeemed to indicate a mind intent upon 
availing himſelf of foreign polity, to the advancement of 
his own dominions; in what manner he purſued ſuch lau- 
dable views in his extenſive prog cus well known in every 
place through which he paſles!, ile married princeſs Ca- 
roline Matilda of England, ſiſter to our preſent moſt gra- 
cious ſovereign, by whom he has iſſue one ſon, Frederic, 
prince royal, born 1768. The unhappy commotions at 
Copenhagen are too recent, and too well known to be en- 
larged on, The Britiſh court, however, has been very 
careful, and as ſucceſsful, in concealing the cauſes which 
led to this unhappy event ; nothing has been announced 
by authority teipecting them. All that is certainly 
known is that ſome of the principal nobility were ſuddenly 
ſeized, and committed to cloſe confinement, two of whom, 
viz. The Counts Struenſee and Brandt, have been brought 
to trial, ſentenced to ſuffer death, and have been actually 
executed. The queen conſort ems to have been pre- 
ſerved by the reſolute application of our miniſter at that 


court; whether from the rage of the prevailing faction, 


or the reſentment of an incenſed kingdom, is not eaſy abſo- 

lutely to fix. Certain it is that ſhe has quitted the king- 

dom, and at preſent reſides in the gleCtorate of Hanover. 
SE C©T. VI. 

Of the Prerogative, Court, Titles, and Arms of the Kings 
of Denmark; the Orders of Knighthosd; the public Offices 
and Revenues, with a conciſe Account of the military and 
naval Force of the Kingdom, the civil Government of the 
Provinces, and the different Courts of Fudicature. 

T HE king of Denmark, as hath been already ob- 

ſerved, is an abſolute prince, and conſequently 
his prerogative is unbounded, He is pleaſed, however, 
to act by the laws framed by his anceſtors, or by kim- 
ſelf and council; though he has the power of repealing 
and altering them as he thinks fit. He is the guardian of 
all the noble orphans, and none can ſell or alienate their 
lands, without leave of the crown, the king being enti- 
tled to a third part of the purchaſe-money upon every 
ſale. 

He has, however, few enſigns of majeſty, except ſuch 
as are military, as horſe and foot guards, yeomen, and 
the ſound of drums and trumpets ; for the badges of peace, 
as heralds, maces, the chancellor's purſe, and the (word 
of ſtate, are here unknown. The officers of the houſhold 
are the marſhal, who regulates the affairs of the family, 
and gives notice when dinner or ſupper is ready to be 
ſerved ; the comptroller of the kitchen, who places the 
diſhes of meat on the table ; and the maſter of the horſe, 
who looks after the king's ſtables and ſtuds of mares, The 
king fits down to dinner with his queen, children, rela- 
tions, and general officers of the army, till the round table 
be filled; the court-marſhal inviting ſometimes one, and 
ſometimes another to eat with his majeſty, till all have 
had their turns in that honour. A Page in livery ſays 
grace before and after meat; for no chaplain appears here 
but in the pulpit. The attendants are one or two gentle- 
men, and the reſt, livery-ſervants. The kettle-drums and 
trumpets, which are ranged before the palace, proclaim 
aloud the very minute when his majeſty fits down to table; 
but the ceremony of theſfknee is not uſed to the king. 

Every winter, the ſnow is no ſooner firm enough to 
bear, than the Danes take ya —__ in going in — 

the 
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the king and court firſt giving the example, and making 


ſeveral tours about the capital in great pomp, attended by 
kettle-drums and trumpets; their fledges are drawn by 
horſes adorned with rich trappings, and the harneſs full of 
ſmall bells. After the court has thus opened the way, the 
burghers and others ride about the ttreets all night, wrap- 
ped up in their fur gowns, with each his female in the 
ledge with him. | 

His Daniſh majeſty's titles at full length, are, Chriſtian 
VII. by the grace of God, king of Denmark and Norway, 
and of the Goths and Vandals ; duke of Sleſwic, Holſtein, 
Storman, and Ditmarſch ; count of Oldenburgh, and 
Delmenhorſt. | 

The royal arms are parted by the Daneborg croſs into 
four principal quarters. In the firſt or, three lions paſſant 

dant azure, ſurrounded with nine hearts gules, for 
enmark. In the ſecond gules, a lion rampant crowned 
or, holding a Daniſh battle-ax argent, for Norway. In 
the third azure, three crowns or, the firſt and ſecond for 
Sweden. In the fourth or, a lion leopardized azure, with 
nine hearts gules, for antient Gothland. The ineſcutcheon 
uarterly, in the firſt or, two lions paſſant azure, for the 
Dutchy of Sleſwic. In the ſecond gules, three nettle- 
leaves argent, pierced with three nails of the croſs; theſe 
leaves are charged with a ſmall eſcutcheon argent, for the 
dutchy of Holſtein. In the third gules, a cygnet argeat, 
gorged with a crown or, for Storman. In the fourth 
gules, a cavalier armed argent, holding a ſword pommell- 
ed or, for Ditmarſch. _ all an ineſcutchcon in the 
center party per pale or, two bars gules, for Delmon- 
horſt; and azure, a croſs pattee or, for Jutland, The 
ſupporters are two ſavages armed with clubs, 

The principal order of knighthood in Denmark is that 
of the elephant, or the blue ribbon, which ſome authors 
ſuppoſe to be founded in the twelfth century, by Canute 
VI. while others ſay, th-it it was inſtituted about three 
hundred years ago by Chriſtian I. at his ſon's wedding. 
Its enſign, or badge, is a white enamelled elephant, with 
a caſtle on its back, appendant to a blue ribbon, worn 
over the left ſhoulder to the right ſide. Thele knights 
wear on the left breaſt a filver ſtar of eight rays, with the 
Daneborg croſs in the middle of it. 

'Fhe fecond order of knighthood in this kingdom, is 
called the Daneborg order, or the white ribbon, which 
was inſtituted by Waldemar II. The badge is a gold 
croſs enamelled, and ſet with eleven diamonds. This 
hangs at a watered white ribbon with a red border, which 
is worn over the right ſhoulder to the left fide. Theſe 
knights wear on the right breaſt a ſilver ſtar of eight rays, 
in which a croſs is to be ſeen, with the word reſtitutor 
thus divided, RE-STI-TVY-ToOR, and the name of CHRIS“ 
TIAN V. in the middle, Both theſe orders were revived 
by Chriſtian V. and have their particular ſtatutes, collars, 
and mottos. 

We ſhall now give an account of the offices by which 
the government is adminiſtered : 

I. The privy council, or, as it is called, the ſupreme 
college, was firſt inſtituted on its preſent footing in the 
pus 1679: this college at preſent conſiſts of four mem- 

ers, and the king, who is preſident. Under this college 
are the two following chanceries. 

I. The Daniſh chancery, which was placed on its 
preſent footing in 1660, and conſiſts of a prothonotary, a 
maſter of requeſts, ſeveral ſecretaries, two chancery ſo- 
licitors, notaries, regiſters, &c. 

2. The German chancery, which was inſtituted in 


1688, and conſiſts of a prothonotary, a ſolicitor, and 


ſeveral ſecretaries, All petitions relating to the affairs of 
Sleſwic, Holſtein, and Oldenburg, are given into this 


court. 


IT. The military chancery for the land ſervice, which 
conſiſts of a prothonotary, a recorder, or keeper of the 
archives, a. ſolicitor, clerks, curſitors, and notaries, 
This college has the care of military promotions, and in 
general, the direction of every thing belonging to the army 
and to war. But the peculi ir military cxconomy is com- 
mitted to the general commiſſion for the land ſervice, 
Theſe commiſſaries pay, maintain, and recruit the army, 
fill the magazines, keep the fortifications in repair, and 
have the care of the artillery. 
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III. The military chancery for the ſca- ſervice, conſiſts 
of a prothonotary and ſolicitor. They order and direct 
whatever relates to naval promotions, the marine and 
harbours; but the peculiar management of naval affairs 
is under the general marine commiſſion, which has been 
united to the college of admiralty, ever fince the year 
1746. The admiralty college was inſtituted in 1660, and 
has not only the command * fleet, but is a ſuperior 
court of judicature; for all the ſentences paſled by the 
inferior court of admiralty come before them. The in- 
ferior court of admiralty has power over all civil and mili- 
tary ſubaltern officers in the navy. 

IV. The treaſury and the college of the finances, are 
better regulated than formerly. The firſt was inſtituted 
by Frederic IV. who aboliſhed the college of treaſurers, 
and appointed in their room a ſingle treaſurer and vice- 
treaſurer. He alſo introduced the college for the finances, 
which conſiſts of the depaties for the finances, and com- 
miſſioners of the college of the finances. The deputies, 
in concert with the commiſſioners, dire & all affairs rela- 
ting to the finances; but the deputies alone have the ma- 
nagement of the public money, make diſburſements, and 
ſubſcribe all contracts. 

V. The general college for the improvement of manu- 
factures and commerce, was inſtituted in 1735, and con- 
fiſts of d-puties and commiſſioners for the domeſtic and 
commercial departments, and uf a Daniſh and German 
ſecretary. This college has the direction of every thing 
that may promote the increaſe of domettic trade, manu- 
factures, hſheries, and all new foundations or citabliih- 
ments. By virtue of a royal ordinance, iſſucd in 1753. 
every deputy has his particular depertment, but is under 
the controul cr check of the general college. 

VI. The general eccleſiaſtical college of inſpection was 
inſtituted in 17 37 by Chriſtian VI. and uſually conſiſts of 
ſix members, three divines, and as many laymen, who 
are all called general eccleſiaſtical inſpectors. The third 
lay-inſpector is alſo ſecretary of the college, and has one 
or two ſecretaries under him. This college has the ge- 
neral direction of all eccleſiaſtical affairs in Denmark 
and Norway, and its members inſpect into the behaviour 
of the clergy, and the ſtate of the univerſities and ſchools 
in their juriſdiction: they likewiſe paſs their cenſure 
on all theological treatiſes on religivus controverſies. 
This college is alſo under the king's immediate juriſcic- 
tion. 

The laſt college is that of the general poſt-office, which 
has the direction of the poſts in the two kingdoms, audits 
the accounts of the poſt- maſters, and inſpects into their 
conduct. This office has its directors, treaſuries, and 
reviſion chamber. In all towns the couriers for letters 

o out and come in twice a week. The roads are mea- 
lured all over the kingdom, and at every quarter of a 
Daniſh mile, the ground is a little raiſed, and a ſtone 
erected upon it. 

We now come to the revenues of Denmark, which 
ariſe from the cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of the Sound, 
Coldingen, and Norway. A toll in paſſing from the 
northern ocean into the Baltic, and from the laſt into the 
northern ocean, is paid in the ftreights, at Elſinore, 
Nyburg, and Fredericia, but the principal cuſtom- houſe 
is at Elinore. In ſome years, above fix thouſand ſhips 
paſs through theſe ſtreights, and conſequently the toll is 
very conſiderable. This toll is not on an equal footing 
with reſpect to all nations; for the Hamburghers are ob- 
liged to pay more than others for paſſing through the 
Sound, The Engliſh, Dutch, Swediſh, and French 
ſhips are not ſearched, when they are provided, according 
to treaties, with paſſes: they alſo pay down only one 
per cent. for ſuch goods as are ſpecified in the tariff, 
while all other nations are not only ſearched, but are 
obliged to pay one and a quarter per cent. With reſpect 
to the Hanſe-towns that lie on the Baltic, there is a great 
variety in the toll they pay; for almoſt every one of 
thoſe towns is treated with in particular. The tolls are, 
in general, either farmed out or collected by officers 
appointed for that purpoſe, and there are comp- 
trollers appointed by the king over the farmers and 
officers. 

The 
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of infantry, and a regiment for garriſons. 
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The other revenues ariſe from the exciſe and conſump- 
8 the taxes paid by the farming peaſants for free- 
holds and contributions of proviſions in Norway ; from 
duties on oxen, corn, and bacon in Denmark ; and from 

ed eſtates. 
3 poll- tax, e however, is never impoſed, 
n extraordinary occaſions. 
com fines, liſpentations, ſtampt paper, and the poſt- 
office, The revenues ariſing from the latter are appro- 
priated for penſione, and for carrying on the foreign miſ- 
. laſtly, from the royal tythes, which formerly be- 
longed to the biſhops; but after the reformation, were 
annexed to the crown. | 

The revenues of Denmark have been encreaſing gradu- 
ally for the laſt 50 years, but the two laſt kings, al- 
though they did many great things for the good of their 
ſubjects, and the advancement of their kingdom, and 
even abolilhed ſome taxes that were the moſt burdenſome, 

et at the ſame time greatly improved the royal revenue; 
which now amounts (1772) to near one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds; and in ſome years much ex- 
ceeds that ſum. Out of this ſum the two laſt kings 
made conſiderable lavings, notwithſtanding one of them 
diſcharged all the crown debts, This ſhews in what 
manner the affairs of Denmark have been conducted, and 
bow well its revenue is able to anſwer all the calls of the 
ſtate; which is upon the whole a great proof that the 
country is flouriſhing ; for great national debts, when 
they encreaſe to an enormous amount, may poſſibly bring 
as much miſchief with them, as they did ſervice to the 
fate in contracting them. It mult be obſerved however, 
that the army and navy of Denmark, coſt the king incom- 
parably leſs than the uſual ſum allotted in other countries 
for thoſe ſervices; which makes his revenues, which at 
firſt fight appear but ſmall to us in England, in reality 
very conſiderable. 

The military forces in the kingdom of Denmark, and 
the places ſubject to it, conſiſt of the horle life guards, 
one regiment of cuiraſſicr guards, and one-regiment of 
dragoon guards ; nine other regiments of cuirathers, two 
regiments of foot life- guards; one of which conſiſts en- 


tirely of grenadiers ; the king's own regiment, the queen's 


regiment, and the prince-royal's regiment ; beſides nine 
regiments of infantry enliſted, ſeven national regiments 
In Norway 
there are five national regiments of cavalry, two enliſted, 
and thirteen national regiments of infantry, and the 
light troops, conliſting-of five or ſix hundred men. An 
enliſted regiment of cavalry conſiſts of eight, and an en- 
liſted regiment of infantry of twelve companies; but the 
national regiments are more compleat than the enliſted, 
The Daniſh army is kept in very good order, and well 
diſciplined ; the men are picked, and their cloathing is in 
general very neat. They are not all kept embodied ; but 
there could be drawn together at a ſhort notice about 
49,000 men, with a fine train of artillery, and all ſtores 
propottioned, 

The Danes were antiently very powerful and ſucceſſ- 
ful at ica, and in later times, Chriſtian V. and Frede- 
ric IV. have performed great exploits with the Daniſh 
fleet. It at preſent 2 of thirty- four ſhips of the 
line, ſixteen frigates, and a number of gallies, which 
uſually amount to fifty. Since the year 1755, the ſea- 
men in conſtant pay conſiſt of four diviſions, each divi- 
ſion containing ten companies, with a company of artil- 
lery, amounting in all to four thouſand four hundred 
men : but the number of regiſtered ſeamen, with which 
the fleet may be manned upon any emergency, is about 
twenty. four thouſand, which in Denmark are diſtributed 
in fix diſtricts, and in as many in Norway, they being 
under the direction of certain officers appointed for that 
Purpoſe. There is alſo in Denmark a company of ſea 
cadets, inſtituted by Frederic IV. in the year 1701. 

uflice is no where obtained with more expedition 
than in Denmark. The laws are juſt, equitable, and 
lo conciſe, that the whole body of them is contained in 
one moderate quarto volume, written in their own lan- 
Suage, in fo plain and intelligible a manner, that they 
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need no comment. This excellent work was publiſhed 


in 1683 by Chriſtian V. and is the only law obſerved in 
Denmark. 

Every general government has its general governor, 
who is always a perſon of diſtinction, and ulually a 
knight of one uf the orders, His power is very great, 
and extends both to ſpiritual, temporal, and judicial af- 
fairs, 
towns, and country within his juriſdiction. Under the 
governor are the perfects, who are alſo noblem n, or at 
leaſt perſons of diſtinction ; but they have no power in 
the towns within their juriſdiction, which extends only 
to the open country. The civil government in the cities 
and great towns is lodged in a burgomaſter and council; 
but in ſmaller towns in a kind of headborough. Many 
towns have alſo a royal preſident, and ſeveral of them 
have the privilege of holding courts of juſtice, | 

Beſides the town courts of judicature, and thoſe held 
by the nobility in their own manors, there are three other 
courts, the ting-court, land-cuurt, and the ſupreme tri- 
bunal. In the ting-court caules are generally firſt 
brought, both in the towns and in the country ; every 
ſmall diſtrict conſiſting of forty or fifty vi layes, or ham- 
lets, have their headborough, a judge, and a ſecretary 
to which are added eight peaſants. Theſe courts are 
held weekly. From this inferior court an appel lies 
to the provincial court, or aſſizes, which commonly con- 
ſiſts of two judges and a ſecretary, and is held once a 
month in feveral of the principal towns. The other 
court, from which there lies no appeal, is the ſupreme 
tribunal at Copenhagen, which is held almoit all the 
year round, and is opened by the king in perion every 
year, about the beginning of March. This court, where 
the law is filent or doubtful, has a power of determining 
the affair; and, it is ſaid, that through all theſe courts 
a ſuit is carried in the ſpace of thirteen months, and the 
whole expence, notwithitanding the appzals from one 
court o another, amounts to no more than ten or twelve 
pounds ſterling. They have indeed no inns of court, or 
public ſocietics of lawyers; but every one who pleaſes 
may take up the profeſſion; yet the fees are fo low, 
that there are few advocates : and there is the leſs occa- 
lion for them, as every man is at liberty to manage his 
own ſuit, and plead his cauſe himſelf. The greateſt ex- 
pence ariſes from the ſtampt paper, upon which the pro- 
ceedings are written ; and, to prevent this being exceſſive, 
the clerks, or regiſters, are obliged to bring the whole 
matter into a certain number of ſheets, as well the al- 
legations and ptoofs, as the ſentence itſelf, which are all 
reduced to writing. 
which every ſentence is founded are expreſſed, but not 
in the ſupreme court. The judyes of the inferior courts, 
whoſe ſalaries are very inconſiderable, are not only pu- 
niſhed for miſdemeanors committed in the execution of 
their office, but are obliged to make ſatisfaction to the 
party injured by an unjuſt ſentence, 

Our merchants who have had occaſion to proſecute 
ſuits in this country, admire the equitableneſs of their 
laws, and the eaſe with which juſtice is obtained. 

The crimes of high treaſon, robbery, and houſe- 
breaking are (ſeldom heard of in Denmark, and ſeditious 
diſcourſes and practices are ſtill more uncommon. The 
puniſhment for capital crimes is beheading, which is 
uſually dore by one ſtroke with a ſword. 

In the city of Copenhagen is an officer called the po- 
lity-maſter, who takes care that good order is maintained, 
compoſes differences among the merchants, and ſees that 
their merchandize is good and ſaleable. He cauſes the 
ſtreets, bridges, and canals to be cleanſed, kept in good 
repair, and free from nuiſances or obſtructions. He takes 
care that the city be ſupplied with corn fit for bread, at 
a moderate price, ſeizes prohibited goods, and aſſiſts at 
the extinguiſhing of fires; for the mob is not ſuffered to 
ruſh in on theſe occaſions : they have companies like our 
firemen, whole proper buſineſs it is to extinguiſh fires ; 
theſe are provided with inſtruments for that purpoſe ; 
and no other perſons muſt approach within a certain diſ- 
tance of the place. 

We ſhall conclude this account of the government 
and adminiſtration of the laws, with obſerving, n= the 
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He has likewiſe authority over the revenues, 


In the inferior courts the reaſons on 
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Danes ſeem to be very apprehenſive of the abuſes of the 
apothecaries in ſelling and applying their drugs ; for they 
permit no perſon to exerciſe that profeſſion who 1s not 
appointed by the college of phyſicians, and contirmed by 
the king himſelf. Not long ago there were but two of 
them allowed in the city of Copenhagen, and one in 
every other great town, which would doubtle!s be much 
too few, did not ſome of their phyſicians prepar- their 
own medicines. The apothecaries ſhops are viſited by 
the magiſtrates and phyſicians two or three tizaes 2 year, 
and the bad and decayed drugs taken and deſtroyed. The 
prices of all drugs are fixed, from which they durſt not 
vary. They keep exact books of what they ſell, and to 
whom, that where an ill accident happens, it may be known 
who has occaſioned it; and for the ſame reaſon they are 
obliged to file all the preſcriptions that are brought them. 

We ſhall now deſcribe the Daniſh iſlands and, begin- 
ning with the eaſt, give a particular account of what Is 
mel worthy of notice. 

C T. VII. 


Of the general Government of Zealand, with a Deſcription of 
that Iſland, and of the Iſlands Amac, Mona, Bornholm, 
and other ſmaller Iſlands; with the principal places in 
each, particularly of the City of Copenhagen, King's 
Palaces, and the moſt remarkable Cities in that Govern- 
ment. 


I kingdom of Denmark is divided into ſeven go- 


vernments, the moſt eaſterly of which is that of 

and, which contains ſixteen perfectures, in which 

are included all the above iſlands, and the moſt conſider- 
able places belonging to this kingdom. 

The iſland of Zealand, in the Daniſh language called 
Saland, or Sialland, is ſeated at the entrance of the Bal- 
tic, and is encompaſſed by the Categate on the north ; 
the ſtreight called the Sound on the eaſt ; the Baltic ſea 
on the ſouth, and the ſtreight called the Great Belt on 
the weſt. This is the largeſt iſland in the Baltic, it be- 
ing about ſeventy miles in length, and ſixty-five in its 
greateſt breadth. 

The ſoil of this iſland is tolerably fertile, and produ- 
ces fine barley, of which malt is made, and a great quan- 
tity of it exported; it likewiſe yields plentiful crops of 
fine oats, but the rye produced there is not more than 
ſufficient for home conſumption. It has fertile meadows 
of a beautiful verdure, and ſome woods of oak and beech, 
which abound with game; but in the country lying 
near Copenhagen, and ſome other parts, no woods are 
to be ſeen, and the inhabitants are obliged to uſe chiefly 
turf for their fuel. There are ſeveral lakes in this ifland, 
ſome of which are large, and both theſe and the rivers 
abound with fiſh. The moſt convenient harbour in the 
iſland is that of Copenhagen, and next to that the port 
of Kallundborg. ithia the perfecture of Copenhagen 
is the city of that name, of which we ſhall now give a 
particular deſcription, 

CoPENHAGEN, the capital of the kingdom of Den- 
mark, and the place where the court reſides, is ſituated 
on the Baltic, in the fifty-fifth degree forty minutes fifty- 
nine ſeconds north latitude, and in the twelfth degree 
fifty minutes eaſt longitude, about thirty miles from the 
Sound, and has a beautiful and commodious harbour, the 
entrance to which is ſo narrow as to admit only one ſhip 
at a time; and every night this paſſage is ſecured with 
a ſtrong boom : the mouth of it is commanded on one 
fide by the citadel, and on the other by a block- houſe 
well furniſhed with artillery. In the harbour five hun- 
dred ſail of ſhips may ride at eaſe, and round the whole 
encloſure a wooden gallery projects over the water. The 
city is in a low and marſhy fituation ; but on the land 
ſide are ſeveral fine lakes, which furniſh the inhabitants 
with plenty of freſh water. The adjacent country is very 
pleaſant, and oppoſite the city lies the fertile iſland of 
Amac; which forms the harbour, and which we ſhall 
deſcribe in its proper place. The city at a diſtance makes 
a magnificent appearance, and from the Weſt gate to the 
Norway gate in the citadel, extends four thouſand one 
hundred and forty Zealand ells in length, and from the 
North gate to the Amac gate it is three thouſand one 
hundred and twenty ells in breadth; ſo that its circuit 
muſt be twelve thouſand fix hundred eils, or ſix miles fix 
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hundred ells. The Gother-ſtreet, which runs in a 
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ſtraight line acroſs the whole city, dividing the old from 
the New Town, is above four thouſand two hundred 
feet in length. This metropolis contains four royal caſ- 
tles, ten pariſh and nine other churches, a conſiderable 
number of public and private palaces, above four thou. 
ſand burghers houſes, ſeveral of which are inhabited by ten 
or more families, eleven markets and public ſquares, a 
hundred and eighty-lix ſtreets, and a hundred thouſand 
inhabitants. 

This city is divided inte three principal parts, Old 
Copenhagen, New Copenhagen, and Chriſt:ans hafen. 
As the two laſt are more modern than the firſt, they are 
laid out in broad ftreets that run in a ſtraight line. Moſt 
of the ſtreets in Old Copenhagen fince the laſt great fire 
have been made of a ſufficient breadth ; but the old wind- 
ings could not be entirely avoided, The houſes in 
the principal ſtreets and ſquares are almoſt entirely buile 
with brick ; but in the lanes moſt of the buildings are of 
timber. However, in general they make a handſome 
appearance. The city is at the annual expence of ten or 
twelve thouſand rixdollars in keeping the ſtreets clean, 
and in the night they are lighted by lanthorns. In ſome 
parts of the city are deep canals, into which large thips 
may enter, and, to the great convenience of the mer. 
chants, may lade and unlade cloſe to the warch- uſes, 

Beſides the above three general diviſious, the city is 
divided into twelve quarters, and the burghers int» as 
many companies, which have all their particular colors, 

The Old Town conſiſts of the following quarters, 
Firſt, the north quarter, which has the following places 
of note: the German church, dedicated to St. Peter, 
which was the principal pariſh church at the time of the 
reformation ; it was afterwards converted into a toundery, 
but in 1585 was given to the Germans, and in 1618 was 
again made a pariſh church. 

The Walkendorf college in St. Peter's ſtreet was for- 
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merly a Carmelite monaſtery ; but the lord ſteward, 


Chriſtopher Walkendorf, converted it into a college for 
ſixteen ſtudents, each of whom kas a yearly penſion of 
thirty rixdollars. 

The ſecond is the weſt quarter, in which are the great 
Wartow hoſpital, which is an antient foundation ; but 
the edihce is new and ſpacious, and the endowment ſo 
conſiderable, that it contains at preſent above three hun- 
dred beds for the ſick and poor, each of whom hath his 
lodging gratis, and a weekly allowance of half a rixdollar. 

he orphanhouſe, which takes up one entire ſide of 
the new market, and is a conſiderable ornament ta that 
ſquare. It.has a diſpenſary, a priating-houſe, and a li- 
brary belonging to the foundation. 

The council-houſe is a new ſtrufture, and, being de- 
tached from the other buildings, ſeparates the Old from 
the New Market. In the Old Market is a fine fountain, 
and in the New is a place walled in for the execution of 
male factors. | 

The other places in the weſt quarter worthy of notice 
are the welt gate, and the royal palace, ſituated near the 
citadel of Chriſtianſburg, which in 1743 and 1744 was 
new frunted in a very elegant manner, 

The third is the clothiers quarter, in which are the 
following places worthy of notice. The collegiate church 
of St. Mary, in which the biſhop -of Denmark and 
Norway are uſually conſecrated. 'The tower, which is 
eſteemed the nobleſt in Copenhagen, ſtands on the higheſt 
ſpot in the whole city; it is three hundred and eighty 
feet in length, and has a fine ring of bells. The univer- 
ſity, which includes the royal community, or the cloy- 
ſter, in which a hund:ed poor ſtudents had formerly two 
meals a day ; but at preſent they receive a penſion inſtead 
of proviſions, and in this edifice they hold their daily 
diſputations. It likewiſe contains the conſiſtory, the 
auditories or halls, the rector's houſe, and other build- 
ings. To the univerſity alſo belong four ſpacious col- 
leges, well endowed, for the maintenance of the young 
ſtudents gratis. The Waikendorf college has been already 


mentioned. The other three are the royal college, found- 


ed by Chriſtian IV. for a hundred and twenty ſtudents, 
though no more than a hundred now reſide in it. The 
Collegium Elerſianum, founded by George Elers, for 
ſixteen ſtudents, and the Borrichian, 
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The Borrichian College, or the Collegium Mediceum, 
which is the moſt elegant and beſt endowed ot all the pri- 
vate foundations. The learned Olaus Borrichius erected 
this college in 1682, for ſixtcen Daniſh and Norwegian 
ſtudents. Every ſtudent has apartments gratis for hve 

ars, with an annual penſion of ſixty rix ollars. The 

ibrary and cabinet of curioſities which joined to this col- 
lege were burnt down in 1728, but have fince been in 
ſome meaſure reſtored. ; 7 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this quarter is the 
north gate, which is the moſt elegant ſtructure of the 
kind belonging to the city, and was erected in 1671. 

The fourth diviſion is the freemens quarter, in which 
are two churches, and the church of the Holy Ghoſt, or 
rather of the Holy Gueſts, it deriving its name from a 
large hoſpital or gueſt houſe that formerly ſtood near it, 
and was converted by Cbriſtian IV. into a houſe of cor- 
retion. This church was rebuilt after the fire of 1728. 

The fifth is named Snarren's quarter, 

The lixth is called Strand quarter, and contains the 
following places worthy of notice. The magnificent royal 
palace of Chriſtianſburg, which was enlarged and em- 
delliſhed by Chriſtian III. Chriſtian IV. and Frederick 
IV. but being very irregularly built, Chriſtian VL. caul- 
ed the whole building, with the adjoining houſes, which 
had been purchaſed of the burghers, to be pulled down 
in 1731, and che following year laid the foundation of the 
preſeut ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure, which was 
tin:thed in 1740. "The firit floor is called the ladies ſtory, 
becauſe mult ot the ladies and gentlemen in waiting have 
their apartments here. The royal treaſury and caſh- 
office are allo kept here, and the king's court of juſtice 
and the burghers court are held in other apartments. 
The office of the general ſuperintendants of the build- 
ings is likewiſe in this ſtory. In the ſecond or royal ſtory 
the apartments are adorned with the utmoſ} magnihcence 
and elegance, The ſupreme court of judicature is like- 
wiſe held in this ſtory. The prince royal's ſtory is thus 
named from his highneſs and the princeſſes royal having 
their apartments in it, which are extremely elegant and 
well contrived, The inſide of the royal chapel is alſo 
very beautiful and magnificent. The chancery is joined 
to the palace by a corridore, or covered gallery, and is a 
ſuperb ſtructure. In the loweſt ſtory, which is vaulted, 
are kept the archives of the kingdom. In the ſecond is 
the privy-council-chamber, and allo the chanceries of 
Denmark, Norway, and of the German dominions, the 
military colleges, and the college of the finances. In 
the third ſtory are the offices belonging to the treaſury, 
and the rent-chamber. 

In this quarter is alſo an edifice, in the firſt ſtory of 
which is the arſenal, and in the ſecond the king's library, 
which is above two hundred feet long, and contains about 
ſixty or ſeventy thouſand volumes. In the third ſtory 
are the royal cabinet of curioſities, the piEture-gallery, 
and the cabinet of medals ; and in the fourth ſtory is the 
cabinet of models, 

In the royal cabinet of curioſities, juſt mentioned, are 
ſeveral large pieces of ſilver ore dug out of the mines of 
Norway in 1666, one of which weighs five hundred and 
ſixty pounds, and is valued at five thouſand crowns : ano- 
ther piece is valued at above three thuuſand, both being 
ſuppoſed to contain at leaſt three parts filver. I hey are 
compoled of a whitiſh ſtone, the cavities of which ſeem 
billed with pure virgin ſilver, which in ſome plazcs lie in 
broad flat plates, and in others like pieces of fine ſilver 
lace; but what are moſt admired are the threads and 
branches of ſilver, which ſhoot out an inch or two beyond 
the ſtone, in form of ſmall ſhrubs or buſhes. Here are 
likewiſe teveral large pieces of amber, ſome weighing 
forty or fifty ounces. Upon opening the ditches about 
Copenhagen, theſe were found ſticking, like the gum on 
the plumo=trees in our gardens, to the ſides of the old 
trees that were buried there. Among the artificial curi- 
olities is a piece of ivory, on which is the hiſtory of our 
Saviour's paſſion beautifully exprefled in relievo. There 
is likewiſe a ſmall man of war in ivory, with ſilver guns, 
Which is much admired ; as is alſo a watch made of 2 


and a ſkeleton made of the ſame ſubſtance two feet {ix 
inches high, and 


be 


es ſo nicely formed, that it is ſcarcely to 
diſtinguiſhed from a natural one. There are beſides 
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many other curioſities in ivory, ebony, box, amber, and 
other materials kept for the ſake of the elegance or minute< 
neſs of the workmanſhip ; and, it is faid, there is a come 
mon cherry- ſtone on the ſurface of which are engraven 
two hundred and twenty heads, but their ſmallneſs makes 
them appear imperfect and confuſed. 

In this quarter is likewiſe the magazine for proviſions, 
the poſt-office, and the exchange, which is a grand 
ſtructure in the Gothic taſte, four hundred and fix feet in 
length, and fixty-lix in breadth, the greateſt part of which 
was built in 1624 by Chriſtian IV. The loweſt ſtory is 
laid out in warchouſes, which are very commodious for 
th: merchants; for on both ſides of this ſtructure are 
canals where the ſhips may lie cloſe to the warehouſes, 
and goods be conveniently landed or ſhipped from them. 
In the ſecond ſtory in the north fide is the place where 
the merchants uſually meet. In the middle and down the 
whole length on both fides is a range of ſhops; in one 
wing of the fouth ſide is the royal bank, and in the other 
the royal magazine, where molt of the cloths, filks, and 
ſtuffs made in the city are depoſited, and from thence 
ſold to merchants and dealers, 

'The ſeventh is the Roſenburg quarter, in which is a 
Calviniſt church, a ſmall neat edifice, where the mini- 
ſters preach in French and high Dutch; and the Trinity 
church, generally called the Round church from its round 
tower : its arched roof, which is pretty high, is ſupported 
by two rows of very flender octangular pillars, which give 
it the air of a very light building. This edifice ſuffered 
leſs than the other cburches in the great fire in 1728, 
and was ſoon repaired. The greateſt Joſs was the noble 
collection of books belonging to the univerfty, kept in a 
large room over the arched roof of the church. How- 
ever, a new library has been ſince collected, in which 
are ſeveral valuable manuſcripts relating to the Northern 
hiſtory. The tower of this church is eſteemed a maſter- 
piece of its kind, and was deſigned by the celebrated 
Chriſtian Longomontanus, the aſtronomer. It is round, 
a hundred and fifteen feet high, and fifty-four feet in 
thickneſs ; flat on the top, and ſurrounded by an iron ba- 
luſtrade, The aſcent is ſpiral, and ſo ſpacious and eaſy, 
that a coach and horſes may go up and down again with 
eale ; which experiment was tried by Peter the Great 
in 1716. This tower was deſigned for an obſervatory, 
but the curious aſtronomical and mathematical inſtru- 
ments, invented by Tycho Brahe, Olaus Romer, and 
others, which were kept here, were all conſumed by the 
great fire in 1728 : but afterwards Chriſtian VT. procured 
the moſt curious and valuable mathematical and aſtro- 
nomical inſtruments, to ſupply the place of thoſe that 
were burnt, | 

The eighth is the manufacturers quarter. 

The niath is the eaſt quarter, in which are the follow- 
ing places of note: the church of St, Nicholas, which, 
next to St. Mary's, is the largeſt in the city, and the beſt 
ornamented both within and without ; the roof is covered 
with copper, and it has ſeveral curious monumental in- 
ſcriptions, 

The Bremer Holms church, alſo called the admiralty 
church, it being firſt allotted for the uſe of perſons be- 
longing to the navy; but afterwards a larg: congregation 
of burghers were added, 

The general commiſſion-office is a large ſtructute, 
erected by Frederic IV. in the year 1704. Here the 
united colleges of the admiralty and general commiſſion 
meet, Beſides this ſtructure, the following edifices be- 
long to the naval department: the Old or Bremer Holm, 
and the New Holm, where the naval ſtores are diſtribut- 
ed: Chriſtianſholm, where is the naval arſenal, which 
far exceeds that of Venice, and where the royal fleet 
uſually lies, 

The New Town conſiſts of two quarters: the firſt is 
St. Ann's eaſt quarter, in which are Charlottenburg, a 
pretty large and regular ſtructure, begun in 1672, and 
completed in the ſucceeding years. It derives its name 
from queen Charlotte Amelia, conſort of Chriſtian V. 
The fituation of this caſtle or palace is very agreeable, 
its principal front facing the ſquare called the King's 
New Market, which is embelliſhed with an equeſtriau 
ſtatue of Chriſtian V. of lead gilt, placed on an elegant 
pedeſtal. On the ſides of this fine ſquare are alſo the 
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great guard-houſe, the founlery, and the Daniſh play- 


houle. 

There are alſo in this quarter the naval he ſpital: the 
church belonging to the garriſon : the Frederickſtadt, 
which is now adorned with ſeveral elegant new palaces : 
Frederick's church, built in imitation of St. Peter's at 
Rome: the general hoſpital : the tolbooth, or cuſtom- 
houſe : and the grand academy of the royal cadets. This 
laſt ſtructure was built by Frederic LV. for an opera- houſe; 
but in 1720 he aſſigned it for the land cadets ; and, five 
or ſix years after, removed the company of ſea cadets to 
this edifice. Each company has its ſeparate apartments 
and exerciſing-rooms, and is under the inſpection of its 
proper officer, who likewiſe lives in the academy. T helc 
young men are not only ſupplied with lodging, cloathing, 
fire and candles, and a monthly penſion ſufficient to fud 
them in diet; but are alſo inſtructed at the king's expence 
in all the ſciences, by able maſters appointed for that pur- 
poſe. Theſe two companies are a kind of nurlery for the 
army and navy. 

In St. Anne's weſt quarter is the royal palace called 
Roſenburg, a ſmall edifice built by Chriſtian LV. in 1604, 
in the ſemi-gothic taſte ; but is a grand ſtructure, adorned 
with one large, and two ſmall towers. It is ſurrounded 
with a ditch and a kind of fortification, and has its own 
commanding officer; but the guard is daily relieved from 
the garriſon of Copenhagen. The adjoining gardens are 
very extenſive, and embelliſhed with a great number of 
ornaments. Theſe, in ſummer, ſerve the inhabitants for 
a public walk, and the royal family ſometimes reſide a few 
days in this palace. The third ſtory of the palace is ſaid 
to be the moſt remarkable, from its containing a treaſure of 
ineſtimable value. In the great hall, which is in this ſtory, 
and takes up the whole extent of the building, are five pieces 
of painting by the Daniſh artiſt Krogk ; twelve valuable 
pieces of tapeſtry, repreſenting the atchievments of Chri- 
ſtian V. and three filver lions as large as the life, which at 
the king's inauguration are placed round the throne. In 
two cabinets adjoining to the hall are kept the old and new 
regalia with other valuable jewels, and a Whole ſervice of 
| old Another cabinet has a collection of curious and 
valuable drinking glaſſes, and other glaſs veſſels. The 
royal throne uſed at the inauguration ſtands in another 

tment. | 

Chriſtianſhafen conſiſts only of one quarter; it is ſitu- 
ated on the iſland of Amac, and had formerly its own ma- 
giſtrates : but is at preſent under the juriſdiction of thoſe 
of Copenhagen. The moſt remarkable places in this 
ſuburb are St. Saviour's church, which is eſteemed the 
moſt magnificent and elegant church at Copenhagen, and 
has a beautiful ſteeple, that has a ſpiral aſcent on the out- 
fide, by which one may go up to the top. The German, 
or Fredcrick's church ; the orphan-houſe for the educa- 
tion of two hundred poor boys; the Eaſt-India company's 
houſe ; the fine dock-yard, where ſhips of war are refitted; 
and the gate of Chriſtianſhafen. 

Between Copenhagen and this ſuburb is a high pillar 
erected in the midſt of the water, on which is a ſtatue of a 
naked woman, with a ſwan on her left fide that extends 
its long neck behind her back, and, bringing its head over 
her right ſhoulder, puts its bill into her mouth. This pil- 
lar and ſtatue are conſidered as a ſymbolical repreſentation 
of the city of Copenhagen: they were, however, found 
near Calmar, in Sweden, during the war in 1611, and 
from thence conveyed to Copenhagen. 

In this city the Calviniſts have a church to themſelves ; 
thoſe of the Romiſh religion frequent the chapels of fo- 
reign miniſters of that profeſſion, and the Jews have their 
ſynagogues, 

The magiſtracy of this city is appointed by the king, 
and conſiſts of a preſident, three burgomaſters, with vice- 
burgomaſters, and common-counci) men. 

his city has been frequently viſited by the plague, 
which ſwept away great numbers of the inhabitants, Tt 
has often been beſieged, and in 1658, and 1659, held out 
againſt the Swedes almoſt two years; and in 1700 was 
bombarded by the combined fleets of Sweden, England, 
and Holland. On the 2oth of October, 1728, a fire broke 
out in the evening in a mean houſe near the weſt gate, 
which ſpread with ſuch fury, that in forty-eight hours the 
molt elegant and greateſt part of the city was reduced o 
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| aſhes, Twenty four ftrects and ſquares, 1650 dwelling- 
| houſes, five churches, the univeriity, with the four col- 
le ges be.onging to it, the council-houte, and ſeveral other 
public buildings, were burnt to the ground, The anniver- 
ſary of this dreadful accident is oblerved in a religivus man- 
ner on the 23d of October. The city has, however, been 
ſince rebuilt with greater clegance and beauty, 

As the ſuburb of Chriſtianſhafen is (cated on the iſland 
of Amac, it is neceflary to take ſome notice of that iſland, 
| which is joined to the city, and con{equently to Zealand, 

by two bridges. That iſland is about nine miles in length, 
and three in breadth; it is eatirely level, and has no 
woods, except a few thickets, Ihe foil is uncommonly 
rich and fertile, and is theretore called the garden at Co- 
penhagen. A part of it was given in 1516 to lever. /ami- 
lies, who were invited thither from North Holland by 
Chriſtian II. at the defire ot Elizabeth his queen, who was 
a native of the Netherlands, to make butter and cheeſe 
for the court; and their deſcendants ſtill retain the habit, 
language, and cuſt ums of their predeceſſors ; together with 
their cleanlineſs and induſtry; for they will not mix with 
the Danes, but intermarry with each other. This iſland, 
through the indultry of theſe laborious people, plentitully 
ſupplies the markets of Copenhagen with all ſorts of roots 
and herbs, beſides butter, milk, great quantities of corn, 
and ſome hay. The whole land is divided into two pa- 
riſhes, and is peopled by a bout Soo families, many of whom 

are Danes. 

To return to the iſland of Zealand. In the re ghbour- 
hood of Copenhagen is a magnificent royal palace, ſitu- 
ated on a hill. It derives its name from Frederick IV. 
| who was its founder, and has been ſince greatly enlarged 

by Chriſtian VI. Thisedifice is very ſpacious ; on every 
ſide it makes a moſt magnificent appearance, and has a 
fine proſpect. The garden, which lies below the hill, is 
very extenſive, and contains a great number of p!:aſint 
walks, ſeveral groves, a labyrinth, a theatre, many ſta- 
tues, fountains, and ſummer-hwuſcs ; and, in particular, a 
very fine caſcade juſt fronts the palace. From this edifice, 
is a deſcent into the garden by two fi ghts of broad ſtone 
ſteps. The menagery in the garden is ſtocked with lions, 
tigers, and other wild beaſts. From this palace a pleaſant 
avenue, planted with a double row of tices, extends above 
half way to Copenhagen. 

Jagerſburg is a royal hunting-ſeat, rebuilt by the late 
king; here the officers of the chace reſide. From hence 
a ſtraight avenue leads to the noble park of Charlotten- 
lund, fo called from the king's pleaſure-houle, which ſtands 
in it, 

At about the diſtance of a mile from this park lies that 
of Jagerſburg, which affords plenty of game. About the 
middle of it ſtands a new edifice called the Hermitage, 
which is thirty ells in length, twenty in breadth, and elc- 
gantly adorned both within and without. In the loweſt 
(tory is a curious machine, by means of which the victuals, 
&e. are conveyed to and from the kiag's table in the ſecond 
ſtory, when his majeſty dines. 

At the diſtance of about five miles is the caſtle of 
Hirſchholm, a royal palace, which was antiently a place 
of conſiderable ſtrength : but nothing now remains of the 
old caſtle, beſides the name; for it is not only demoliſhed, 
but the very fituation of the place has been entirely altered 
by art, Chriſtian VI. who took poſleſſion of it as prince 
royal, cauſed the fouadation of a new edifice to be laid on 
the ſpot where the old caſtle ſtood, and his queen, after 
his acceſſion to the throne, continued the building, the 
king having made her a preſent of it. In 1739 it was 
thought to be finiſhed ; though every year ſince, new im- 
provements and embelliſhments have been continually 
added, The outſide has a very magnificent appearance, 
nor is it leſs elegant within, Ihe great hail takes up the 
height of two ſtories, and has a noble fountain that throws 
up a column of water above twenty feet high, which falls 
down again into a copper baſon. The chapel is elegant 
and well adorned, ani the garden very beautiful. Ar the 
extremity of it, directly oppoiite to the palace, is a nuble 
ſummer-houſe; and on one fide of the garden is an emi- 
nence covered with trees, on which ſtands the Norway- 
houſe, which is ſo called frum its being built in the Norwe- 
gian taſte, 
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At the diſlance of about twenty miles from Copenhagen, 
is the famous caſtle of Frederickſburg, which is eſteemed 

the moſt beautiful of any belonging to the king, and is 
frequently called the Verſailles of Denmark. Chriſtiana IV. 
cauſed the old building to be demoliſhed, and the preſent 
magnificent ſtructure to be built by the ableſt and moſt 
celebrated architects in Europe, It ſtands in the miaſt 
of a lake of freſh water, and conſiſts of three principal 
parts, each furrounced with water, but joined together 
by bridges. Ihe firſt diviſion, to which you arrive by 
aſſing over a bridge, reſembles a horn-work, the front 
of which is quite round, and faced with ſtone. On both 
ſides are ſcveral buildings, which ſerve either as dwelling 
' houſes for the vſkcers of the caſtle, or ſtables for horſes. 
From hence you pals over a ſtone bridge to a noble high 
tower, which ſtands over the gate that leads into the ſe- 
cond court. On cach fide of this court, to the right and 
left, ſtands a magnincent building, in one of which are 
the governor's houic, ſcveral apartments for the noble- 
men belonging to the court, and the king's kitchen; and 
on the other tide, the chief magiſtrate of the preteCture of 
Seroe reſides. From this ſecond court a fine lone bridge, 
built over a deep canal, leads to the grand portico of the 
chief entrance of the caſtle, which is built with free-ſtone, 
and adorned with ſculpture and gilding. The principal 
building conſiſts of a corps-de-logis, and two wings, four 
ſtories high, all covered with copper, and adorned with 
ſeveral towers, of which the church tower is the higheſt, 
Both the wings are joined to the front by a low building 
of one (tory. Upon the firſt entrance into the inner court, 
the magnihcence of the ſtructure, the beauty of the mar- 
ble, the eleg ance of the (culpture, and the richneſs of the 
gilding, fil tie behuider with aſtoniſhment ; but what 
principally itrikes the eye is a noble imitation of the an- 
cient architecture, couſiiting of two grand arcades, one 
over the other, in the front of the building. Theſe con- 
liſt of (even arches below, and as many above, built with 
tree-ttonc, and embellithed with ſtatues that ſtand either 
in niches or detacheu from the wall, with many other or- 
naments. Near one of the wings is a beautiful fountain; 
and which way focver you turn your eyes, Curious ſculp- 
ture, and a variety of other embelliſhments, preſent them- 
telves' to view. 

The gallery that leads to the hall of audience, is 
adorned wich a fine collection of paintings, molt of them 
brought from Italy; and the hall is hung with the pic- 
tures ot ieveral of the Daniſh kings, and of the preſent 
royal family as large as the life, "The exploits of ſome 
of theſe monarchs are allo beautifully painted in different 
parts of the palace, and the great actions of Chriſtiana IV. 
are repreſented in rich tapeltry. In the church belong- 
ing to the caſtle, the cye is in a manner dazzled by the 
glittering of the gold, ſilver, and curious marble, with 
which it is embell:iihed, The altar is of black marble, 
the iront of the table is of ſilver and ebony, and the pul- 
Pit is of the fame materials, From the gallery you have 
a view of the large pictures with which the pilaſters be- 
tween the windows ate decorated. In the windows, and 
on the walls of this church, are the eſcutcheons of the 
knights of the Dancborg order. The gallery leads to a 
ſpacious place behind the altar, where the royal throne is 
erected ; and on the walls, which are hung with crimſon 
velvet, ate ſeen the arms of all the knights of the order 
of the elephant. The grand organ in this apartment, 
is curiouſly embellithed with ſculpture and gilding. For- 
merly a fine organ of filver and ebony likewiſe ſtood 
here. The kings of Denmark are always anointed in 
this church. In the tower is a fine ring of bells. In 
thort, all the apart ments of the caſtle are very magnificent, 
eſpecially the knights ball-room, which is over che church 
in the third ſtory, and has allo a noble organ. There is 
a fine garden behind the palace, and the neighbouring 
park is interſperied with canals and fiſh-ponds, and agree- 
ably diverſified with a mixture of graſs plats, and little 
hills and valleys, well ſtocked with failow-deer from 
England. 

At the diſtance of about eighteen miles from Copen- 
hagen, is Elſinore, or Ellineur, a town fituated on the 
Sound, directly oppolite to Elfingburg in Sweden, in the 
fifty-ſixth degree eight minutes north latitude, and in 
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de 


This is the 1ichclt and moſt elegant town in Zea- 
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land, next to Copenhagen. It has two churches, in one 
of which, named St. Peter's, the miniſters preach in the 
German language. There is here alto a grammar ſchoo!, 
in waich thirty three poor ſcholars are educated and 
maintained gratis, a good hoſpital, and the king's cuſtom - 
houſe, which is a fine edifice newly bujlt. Elfinore has 
a conſiderable trade, and is famous, both on account of 
its being the place by which the Swedes and Norwegians 
uſually pass into Denmark, and for the toll paid here by 
every ſhip that fails through the Sound. On the north 
fide of the city ſtands the famous and important caſtle of 
Cronenburg, which is built with large blocks of hewa 
(tone, in the moſt durable manner, and is adorned with 
ſeveral turrets and a variety of ſculpture. The fortifca- 
tions of this caſtle are in excellent order. 

Friedenſburg is a royal palace, pleaſantly ſituated about 
nine miles from Cronenburg, in latitude fifty- five degrees 
thirty-ſix minutes. Frederic IV. was invited to build 
this palace by its delightful ſituation, and as the edifice 
was compleated in 1720, when the treaty of peace was 
concluded with Sweden, the king gave it this name, the 
word / jeden ſignifying peace. That prince, being ex- 
tremely fond of this place, often reſided here, and there- 
fore, to render it as agreeable as poſſible, endeavoured to 
ſupply by art whatever beauties were denied it by na- 
ture; The inner court is a regular octagon, formed by 
ſeven wings, one ſtory high, and the main building, 
which is oppoſite the principal entrance. In the midſt 
of the court is a fountain adorned with a marble ſtatue 
of reace, made it Florence. The main building is in 
the form of a pa:cilelogram, and covered with copper, 
and in the middle has a ſpaciou*, light, and elegant 
quare hall. The other apartments in both ſtories are 
nobly furniſhed. The garden is not very extenſive, but 
is well laid out, and embeli:ſhed with ſtatues, vaſes, ang 
other ornaments. It is ſurrounded with a large wood, 
that affords plenty of game, and in which ſeveral viſtas 
are cut. From the palace is a delightful proſpect, the 
eye commandirg almoſt all the viſtas at once, and at the 
end of them is an extenſive lake, in which is a beautiful 
yacht, Near the palace is alſo a fine orangery, and an 
elegant church. In the wogd which joins the garden is 
a menagery ſtocked with a vatiety of beautiful tame and 
wild fowl. 

Roſchild, or Roſkild, is an ancient city about a mile 
from the extremity of a bay called Iſefiord, and derives 
its name from Roe, the eleventh king of Denmark, who 
was its founder, and the word #:i/4e, which ſignifies a 
ſpring; there being ſeveral excellent ſprings on the ſpot 
where it (ſtands. This city is fituated in the fifty-fifth 
degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth 
deyree fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, and once contained 
ewenty-ſeven large churches and convents within its walls, 
and its ſtreets extended to the ſea-ſhore. In the great 
church here, are the monuments of many kings of Den- 
mark, this being their burying-place : here is one of Ha- 
rold VI. king of Denmark, England, and Norway, who 
was the founder of this church ; there is alſo one in black 
marble, of the famous queen Margaret. They likewiſe 
ſhew a large whetſtone here, which they ſay, was ſent to 
this queen by Albert, king of Sweden, in ceriſion; inti- 
mating thereby, that women ſhould ſharpen their needles 
inſtead of ainnng at war ; but the wit, which is very poor, 
was well retorted by the queen; ſhe returned him for an- 
ſwer, that the ſhould apply it to the edges of her ſoldiers 
{words ; and ſhe was as good as her word, for ſhe over- 
threw him in a pitched battle, and made him priſoner ; 
and after keeping him in conſinement ſeven years, he was 
compelled to yield to very hard terms to obtain his releaſe. 
The kings of Denmark were formerly elected and crowned 
here, and alſo made it the place of their reſidlence. But 
frequent fires, the tyranny of the biſhops, and the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of Copenhagen, have ſo far reduced this city, 
that it at preſent conſiſts of only an inconſiderable num- 
ber of houſes, which are for the moſt part meanly built. 
The inhabitants ſupport themſelves by trade and induſtry, 
but their chief employment is agriculture and the plant- 
ing of tobacco. The cathedral is a ſtanding monument 
of the ancient grandeur of this city, though it has been 
three times conſumed by fire; it being adorned with man 
monuments of the kings and queens of Denmark. A ſmall 
royal palace was built here in the year 1733 that has a 


com- 
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communication with the church, by means of a covered 
aſſage. 
. cathedral ſchool, ſix maſters and forty ſcholars 
are maintained and educated. Here is alſo an hoſpital 
for ſix poor widows; and in 1699 a convent was founded 
in this town for twenty-one ladies of quality, and a 
prioreſs. Each of theſe ladies has an annual penſion of 
eighty rixdollars, beſides lodging and board. Chriſtian V. 
alſo endowed this proteſtant convent with five hundred 
rixdollars a year. At the other end of the town is a 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which money 
was formerly coined, and a multitude of relics was pre- 
ſerved, 

The city of Calinburg, or Kallundborg, in the pre- 
ſecture of Te ſame name, is one of the moſt flourithing 
towns in Zealand, and has the beit harbour in the iſland, 
except Copenhagen. St. Mary's church, which has four 
lofty ſpires, makes a good appearance, Ihe inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade, and a great quantity of malt 
is annually exported from hence. The paſlage to Bar- 
huus in Jutland is uſually performed in twelve hours ; 
and a certain number of ſmacks fail twice a week from 
one town to the other. 

Sora is a little noted town, in a pleaſant country, in 
the prefecture of the ſame name. It is ſituated ten miles 
to the ſouth of Roſchild; where it is ſurrounded by three 
lakes of freſh water, and theſe are again almoſt encom- 
paſſed with fine woods. 'I his town is remarkable for 
the royal academy fituated at the ſouth end of it, to 
which belong a grand maſter, an inſpector, profeſſors in 
all the ſcieuces that relate to civil or political employ- 
ments, a French maſter, a riding maſter, with proper 
maſters for fencing, dancing, and drawing, There is 
alſo a printing preſs ſet up in this academy, The ſtu- 
dents have their apartments in a large and commodious 
ſtone building. 

Leaving Zealand, we ſhall now take a view of the 
ſmall iſlands in the ſame government. 

The illand of Samſo, in Latin Samſoa, lies about thirty- 
eight miles to the north-welt of Kaligburg, and nineteen 
from Arbuſe in Jutland, in the tifty-lixch degree north 
latitude. It is about fourteen miles iong and hve broad. 
It has ſeveral hills and emineaces, and the (oil is for the 
moſt part fertile, and in particular yields plenty of peas, 
whence molt of the inhabitants are in good circumſtances, 
and carry on a confiderable trade with their imall craft 
It confilts of five pariſhes, and is ſlurrounded with ſeveral 
very ſmall iſlands and ſandy ſhoals. 

The iſlapd of Mona, Moen, or Moon, as it is uſually 
called in our maps, lies near the coalt of the ſouth point 
of Zealand, in the ſtreights called the Wolfsund; it is 
ſituated in fifty - five degrees twenty-one minutes north 
latitude, and is nineteen miles in length from eaſt to 
weſt, and about nine in breadth. Ihe high chalky cliffs 
towards the Baltic may be (een at a great diſtance at ſea, 
one of which has ſome reſemblance to a throne, and is 
therefore commonly called the king's chair. Stones of an 
uncommon figure are in great plenty on this coaſt, The 
foil of the whole ifland is fertile, and yields greaf plenty 
of peas. It conſiſts of one prefectute, and contains ſeven 
rural pariſhes, and the little town of Stege, ſituated in 
the middle of the iſland. 
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and in a ſecond letter promiſed to take them under hig 
immediate protection; an engagement which the ſucceeg. 
ing kings have confirmed from tim: to time, and Born. 
holm has been ever ſince an hereditary countr., belonging 
to che kii.gs of Denmark. In 1678, tive thouſand Swediſh 
troops were ſtranded on this iſland, in their paſlage from 
Pomerania, to Sweden, when, notwithſtanding their bein 
proviged with Daniſh paſſes, thoſe that eſcaped the fury of 
the waves were made priſoners of war. The inhabitants 
defend the iſland with their own militia, without any ex- 
pence to his Daniſh majeſty, and have a governor, deputy. 
governor, prefect, and other officers, | he iſland conſiſts 
of one prefecture, which contains about a hundred villages, 
and ſixteen rural churches, 


DzenManx, 


SECT. VII. 


Of the general Government of Funen, including a Deſcription 
4 that land, and of the Iflands of Langcland, Falſter, and 


aaiand, with the principal Towns in each. 


6 by [S government is the ſecond in order, and includes 
Funen, Langeland, Falſter, Laaland, and other 
ſmaller iſlands. It has two governors, under one of whom 
are Funen and Langeland, and under the other are Falſter 
and Laaland. 

The iſland of Funen, called in Latin Fionia, and by 
the Danes Fyen, lies between the Great and Little Belt. 
t is about fifty miles in length, and torty-hve in breadth, 
It received its name fiom its being a ſine country, the 
ſmall verdant hills, ſome of which ate covered with woods; 
whence molt of the noble families of the kingdom reſide 
there. Iudeed, it is not eaſy to find, in any other place 
of ſuch ſmall extent, ſo many noblemen's feats as there 
are in this iſland. The foil yields ſuch plentiful crops of 
grain, that the inhabitants may annually export abuve a 
hundred thouiand barre!s of rye, bariey, oats, and peas, to 
Norway and Sweden, excluſive of their home conſump- 
tion. It allo produces a valt quantity of buck wheat, 
which is chiefly cultivated by the inhabitants. I hey em- 


ploy a great deal of care in breeding bees, and make a con- 


ſiderable quantity of fine mead, which is exported to all 
parts of the kingdom. The apples that grow in this iſland 
are alſo much admired, and it likewiſe produces plenty 
of hops and eſculent herbs; but the ſcarcity of wood 
obliges the inhabitants chiefly to uſe turf for fue], There 
are here alſo great herds of black catile, a good breed of 
horſcs, and abundance of hogs. In this iſland are two 
mountains of conſiderable height, ſeveral freſh-water lakes, 
and rivers that abound with fich; but none of them are 
navigable. In the bays, and all along the coaſts, are taken 
a great quantity of ſea-fiſh, particularly turbot, cod, her- 
rinys, and cels, 

The whole ifland is divided into five prefectures, the 
principal places in which are, 

Nyborg, or N. burg, in Latin Neoburgum, a ſtrong 
town on the Great Belt, and though not very large, has a 
commodious fituation, Here is a good port, and ſome 
trade; it once was very ſtrong, but now has nothing te- 
maining but the ruins of its old fortifications and caltle, — 
The town is ſeated in the fifty-fiſth degree twenty-ſeven 


The iſland of Bornholm, in Latin Bornholmia, or | minutes north latitude, and in the tenth degree fifteen mi- 


Boringia, is ſituated in the Baltic, in the fitty-fifth de 
gree fifteen minutes north latitude, and in the fifteenth 
degree ten minutes eaſt longitude, about ſeveuty-fix miles 
from the extreme point of Zealand, and extends about 
thirty three miles in length trom north- welt to ſouth-eaſt, 


nutes eaſt longitude. The inhabitants lſubſiſt partly by 
accommodating the paſſengers who daily crols orer trom 
hence to Zealand, or return hither from thence, and partly 


by commerce. The ſhips that paſs through the Great Beit 


are obliged to pay tell here, for which purpole a man of 


whole iſland being fertile, and agreeably diverſified with, 


and is nineteen in breadth. The foil is fertile, and pro- wat is always ſtationed in the Belt. This city was firſt 
duces all kinds of grain, particularly oats, Here is alſo | built in 1175. All that remains of the royal ancient pa- 
good paſturage, and a great quantity of butter is exported lace, where Chriſtian II. was born in 1431, and where an 
trom hence; it has alſo quarries of murble and lime- ſtone, infant was carried up to the top of it by a monkey, and 
and abounds with pit-coal. The coalt, from its danger- | brought down again without receiving any hurt, is only a 
ous rocks and ſhoals, is inaccetlible almoſt on every de; large wing, with a flat tower, a little higher than the roof, 
and great guns are planted where there might be any and at preſent ſerves tor a magazine and an arlenal. 
danger of an enemy's landing. At the peace of Roſchily | Odenſee, in Latin Othinia, is a city of great antiquity, 
in 1658, it was ceded to the Swedes ; but the inhabitants, aud the capital of the general government; it is pretty 
being treated with great ſeverity by their new malters, | large and populuus, but the greateſt part of the city is old 
took up arms the ſame year, and, under the conduct of and decayed ; ſome of it is, however. new and well built, 
Jens Koefod, recovered their liberty, after which they lt is ſaid to have been erccted before the Chiiltian ira, 
delivered up the iſland to the king of Denmark, who, and to derive its name from the idol Olin, and not as 
pleaſed with this proceedipy, ſent them a letter of thanks, | tome have imagined from the emperor Ocho I, who was 
nevcr 
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never there. It is ſituated in a fine plain, in the fifty-fifth 
degree twenty-five minutes north Jatitude, and in the 
tenth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude, on a river that 

ields a variety of fiſh, and about a mile below the town 
runs into the gulph of Stegeſtrand. The city is about a 
mile and a half long, and half as broad. It has four 
churches, among which the cathedral is the moſt remark- 
able. In the Grey Friars, or Franciſcan church, are in- 
terred king John, and Chriſtiana his queen, with their ſon 
Francis, and king Chriſtian II. Near this church is a 
handſome hoſpital, built in the year 1540. The king's 

alace is neither large, commodious, nor elegant; it being 
only erected as a — Goo Frederick IV. in his occa- 
ſional progreſs through Funen : but there that excellent 
prince died in 1730. In this city is a college, erected and 
liberally endowed by Chriſtian IV. and alſo a large cathe- 
dral ſchool. The provincial court is held every month in 
the great hall of the city. The bay lies alittle above a 
mile from the town; the inhabitants carry on ſo conſide- 
rable a trade, as to employ thirty-four large ſhips, befides 
above a hundred ſmaller veſlels. 

The iſland of Langeland, which is ſituated on the fifty- 
fifth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in the 
tenth degree fifty-four minutes eaſt longitude, is thirty- 
three ke in length, but ſcarce five in breadth. It is 
very fertile, and abounds with wheat, barley, and rye, of 
which the natives export great quantities, It is under the 
ſame general governor as Funzn; and contains only the 
royal prefecture of Traneklar, which includes the north 
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and ſouth diſtricts, each conſiſting of ſeven churches or 
pariſhes. | 

The iſland of Falſter lies at th: diſtance of two leagues 
from Zealand, in fifty-five degrees north latitude, and is 
about twenty-eight miles in length, but its breadth to- 
wards the north end does not excecd fourtcen, and to- 
wards the ſouthern extremity is but about ſour miles. It is 
very fertile, and may be called the orchard of Denmark, 
from its yielding abundance of fruit: all ſorts of game are 
likewiſe here in great plenty. This iland is commonly 
the dowry of the queens of Denmark, and conſiſts of one 
fingle prefecture, which contains two diſtricts, in one of 
which are thirteen rural churches, and in the other fifteen. 

The principal town in this iſland is Nicopping, in Latin 
Nicopia, or Neapolis Danica, ſituated on the ſtreights 
called Guldborgſund, in the forty-ninth degree fifty-fix 
minutes north latitude, and is a pretty large well-built 
town, one of the moſt ancient in the kingdom; but is 
not in ſo flouriſhing a condition as formerly, when the 

ueen dowager, and other royal perſonages, conſtantly je- 
ſided here On the land fide it is fortihed by a wall and 
ditch. This town carries on a conſiderable trade, _ 

The iſland of Laland or Lollaad, called by the Danes 
Laaland, is ſeparated from Falſter on the eaſt, by the 
ſtreights called Guldborgſund, or Groneſond, and on 
every other ſide is encompaſſed by the Great Belt and the 
Baltic. It is nineteen miles diſtant from the iſland of 
Femeren ; is thirty-three miles in length, and about four- 
teen in breadth, and the moſt fertile ſpot in the Daniſh 
dominions, This iſland produces plenty of grain, parti- | 
cularly very fine wheat, and excellent peas : it is likewiſe 
famous for a kind of red fruit called manna, which in its 
taſte reſembles ſweet almonds, and grows on a (lender 
ſtem; it allo abounds with apples. It has ſome woods, 
but theſe are more frequent on the eaſt than on the weſt 
fide of the iſland. 

The capital of the iſland is Naſkow, in Latin Naſcovia, 
which was ancicntly well fortified ; but is now only en- 
compaſſed with a wall. It is of a middling ſize, and hand- 
ſomely built. The inhabitants are wealthy, and trade in 
the produce of the country, it having a pretty good har- 
bour, The ſews are allowed the public exerciſe of their 
religion, and have a ſynagogue here: the town has alſo a 
grammar ſchool, and an hoſpital. | 


Ker. . 

Of Futland in general ; with a particular Accrunt of North 
utland, its ſeveral Governments, and the principal Places 
contained in each. The Improvements in Agriculture and 

Manuf. 1& ures now mal ing there by the Count Roncellon. 
E. now come to the penintula of Jucland, called 
by the Danes ſudland or Julland, in Latin Jutia, 
the ancient Cimbrice Cherſoneſus, This large penin- 


. 
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Sea on the north and weſt ; and on the ſouth is ſeparated 
from Holſtein by the Eider and the Lewen, It eis com- 
puted to extend, from the river Eidcr to its northern ex- 
tremity at Cape Skau, two hundred and forty-ſeven miles 
in length; and from Bouberg to Naſſet, a hundred and 
fourteen miles in breadth. It is divided into North and 
South Jutland, the latter of which is called the dutchy 
of Sleſwic, of which we ſhall give an account in a ſ:parate 
lectian. 

North Jutland, which is commonly called by the ge- 
neral name of Jutland, is bounded on three ſides by the 
North-Sea and the Baltic ; but on the ſouth is divided 
from South Jutland, or Sleſwic, by the rivers Kolding 
and Skotburg, It extends a hundred and eighty miles in 
length, and from ſeventy-one to ninety five in breadth, 
and, of all the territories in Denmark, is the largeſt, and 
yields the greateſt revenue. Indeed the middle part is 
moſtly compoſed of heaths and moors, which, however, 
afford good paſture for oxen, ſheep, and goats; but the 
other parts, which are of greater extent, are extreme! 
fertile, as appears from the great quantity of all ſorts of 
grain annually exported to Sweden, Norway, and Hol- 
land, and from the great ſums reccived by the inhabitants 
for their horſes, oxen, and hogs. Hence Jutland has been 
frequently called the land of Bacon and Rye- bread. Here 
is alſo great plenty of ſea and freſh water fiſh of all kinds; 
but the largeſt lakes, in which the moſt fiſh are found, 
are near the palace of Scanderburg. The chief bays and 
Zulfs are on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula, the principal of 
which is the gulf Lymfurt, which runs from the Cate- 
gate, ninety-nnve miles within land, and gradually wide- 
ning, forms ſeveral iſlands : it is navigable, and abounds 
with fiſh ; but though it is of ſuch large extent, it is ſe- 
parated from the fra only by a narrow tract of land.— 
Here are alfo ſevetal other gulfs, which form good har- 
bours, There are a great number of ſmall ſtreams, but 
the largeſt river is that of Guden, from which Jutland is 
{aid to derive its name; it riſing in the government of 
Arhuſe, and after receiving above forty ſmaller ſtreams, 
becomes navigable near Randers, and having run a courſe 
of about a hundred and ninetcen miles, falls into the 
Categate. 

Jutland is every where interſperſed with hills, and on 
the eaſt ſide has fine woods of oak, fir, beech, birch, and 
other trees; but the welt fide being leſs woody, the inha- 
bitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. Here 
is alſo great plenty of all kinds of game, The air is 
1 keen and piercing, eſpecially towards the North 

ea. 

The Jutlanders are of a robuſt conſtitution and reſolute 
temper, ſeeming to have raiſed themſelves to a ſtate of 
freedom ſu Jzerior to that of the other inhabitants of Den- 
mark. Many of the peaſants have freeholds, for which 
they only pay a ſmall acknowledgment to the lord of the 
manor, 

The Daniſh language is ſpoke with leſs purity and ele- 
gance here than in the other provinces, and beſides, the 
Jutlanders have a particular accent. Fredericia is the 
only place where any religion, beſides that of Lutheraniſm, 
is tolerated, 

North Jutland was formerly divided into nine large diſ- 
tricts : but this ancient divifion is now aboliſhed by the 
royal court of judicature, and it is at preſent compoled of 
four dioceſes, or general governments. Each of theſe has 
its biſhop and general-governor, They derive their names 
from four chief cities. We ſhall begin with thoſe that lie 
molt to the north. 

The general government of Albourg, or Aalborg, com- 
prehends the moſt northern part of Jutland, it being di- 
vided from the other provinces by the gulf of Lymfurt, 
and would be an iſland were it not for the narrow iſthmus 
between the North-Sea and the gult of Lymfurt, It ex- 
tends in length ſomething above eighty-five miles, and its 
greateſt breadth is nearly as much. Nature has divided 
this province into four parts, which are ſubdivided into a 
certain number of prefectures. 

Albourg, in Latin Alburgum, the capital of this go- 
vernment, is a large, populous, ancient city, and next to 
Copenhagen, the molt wealthy in the whole kingdom. It 
ſtands in latitude fifty-ſix degrees thirty-five minutes, in a 
very low lituation, and is watered by two rivers called the 
Eaſt and Welt River, which run through it. It has two 


lula is bounded by the Paltic on the eaſt; by the ** 
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pariſh churches, an hoſpital with a chapel, a cathedcal 
H h ſchool, 
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ſchool, and two alms-houſes. An epiſcopal palace was| 
built here by Chriſtian V. and a royal palace ſtands near 
the water- ſide, where the general governor reſides. Here 
is alſo an exchange for merchants, and a de p and ſafe har- 
bour, but its mouth is ſomewhat difficult. It is a biſhop's 
ſee, and a place of ſome trade; and there are alſo a few 
fabricks here of woollen goods, fixed at the king's ex- 
pence ; but they are not in a flouriſhing ſituation, chiefly 
for want of ſupport and attention from government, 

We ſhould not expect to find in the northern parts of 
Jutland the ſpirit of improving land, and eſtabliſhing ma- 
nufactories exerting itſelf very ſucceſsfully ; but perſever- 
ing induſtry judiciouſly excrted, will ſurmount all difficul- 
ties. We cannot therefore quit this diſtrict, without re- 
lating the great improvements made by count Roncellen, 
a Daniſh nobleman of conſiderable landed property, near 
Wyburg; which we have extracted from Mr. Marſhal's 
Travels. This nobleman, when he came to the poſſeſſion 
of his eſtate, found, that although it extended nine Engliſh 
miles one way, and four another, yet that its produce was 
barely ſuſſicier t to enable him properly to ſupport his 
rank; he therefore turned his thoughts towards ſuch im- 
provements as a natural ſtrength of mind, and having made 
the tour of Europe ſuggeſted, and ſteady perſeverance en- 
abled him to accompliſh. His firſt care was to give all 
poſſible encouragement to induſtry among his peaſants ; by 
rewarding ſuch as tilled their land well, and kept their 
farms in good order, he brought them to be won derfully 
attentive. And not to leave them to the cuſtoms of their 
own country entirely, he procured for them workmen and 
implements from Flanders. By giving premiums to the 
beſt ploughman, others more conftiderable for the beſt crops 
of all ſorts, great effects followed; for the profits ariſing to 
himſelf were ſuch, as that great tracts of improved land 

ielded him from a ducat and a half to two ducats, for an 
Englith acre,which is from fourteen toeighteen ſhil.ings. No 
ſooner had the count brought his improvements in agricul- 
ture to bear, than he determined to fix a colony of manu- 
ſacturers on his eſtate, which ſhould ſerve as a ready mar- 
ket for the products of the earth, In the courſe of three 
and twenty years, a little town, conſiſting of three hundred 
houſes, has been ereCted by this indefatigable nobleman, 
containing about one thouſand manufacturers in woollen, 
linen, leather, turnery, and iron ; by which means he fixed 
above two thouſand inhabitants. The {ſtreets of this town 
(continues our narrator) are laid out very regularly, inter- 
ſecting each other at right angles; in the centre is a lar 
market-place, and a ſmall but neat church. All the town 
is well paved, the houfes are ſmall, but all raiſed with 
brick, and covered with tiles, making a very regular and 
agreeable appearance, the materials for which are all fur- 
niſhed from his eſtate. It is ſeated on the fide of a hill, 
with a river at the bottom of the declivity, over which a 
handſome bridge is erected; on the banks of which are a 
wharf, with warehouſes for merchandize, and dry and wet 
docks for building barges and ſloops. 

Having thus provided a market for his peaſants to carry 
their proviſions to, and procure in exchange cloathing, 
implements of huſbandry, and other — he pro- 
ceeded to encloſe his waſte !and; this he did, by defraying 
the expence of encloſing to the farmer, of whatever land 
Jay contiguous to their farms, provided they took no more 
Iand than they kept well cultivated : for the five firſt years 
he took no rent for ſuch fields, after which they were 
ſubject toa rent of about half their value, and liable to no 
greater advance whilſt the improver lived. Such advan- 
tageous terms led every peaſant to make a ſmall addition 
to his farm every year. 

The reader will ſee the general drift of count Roncel- 
lin's views, from the following converſation that paſſed be- 
tween him and Mr. Marſhall : 

„In all the improvements (ſays he) which I have 
made on my lands, by letting them to the peaſants, J 
have adhered ſtrictl / to the rule of proceeding on the very 
contrary conduct which is common among nine tenths of 
the nobility of this kingdom. They keep their peaſants | 
as poor, and as humble as poſſible; I, on the contrary, 
do every thing to enable them to enrich themſelves, and 
would rather inſpire them with the manly boldneſs of the 
poor in your country, than keep them in the flavery of 
our's, We have a great power over them, and the 
bound to perform ſo many ſervices to their Lord, in per- 
fon, aud with their cattle and teams, if they have any, 
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that they have very little time to themſelves, if they 
are ſo unfortunate as to be ſubject to an unpitying ſupe- 


aſſiſt me in my general plan of improvement, hence there- 
fore, all that hire land of me, or have rights of common. 
age or cattle, pay me given rents, excluſive of all ſervices, 
without a particular bargain; as I make it a rule never 
to call on them for any thing, and the ſweets of bein 
left to themſelves are ſo great, that they are induced to 
pay me the better rents, and make up the ſurplus by a 
greater degree of induſtry; as they find, that whatever 
they make, is to be for the advantage alone of themſelves 
and families. I find every day the advantage of this 
conduct: my peaſants grow into wealthy farmers, or, at 
leaſt, are all in eaſy and happy circumſtances; they 
marry, and beget numerous poſterities ; the population 
of my eſtate increaſes, and with the people, the general 
markets for products, which I have all along aimed at, 
and which is juſt ſo much clear gain into my pocket, I 
have not a man upon my eſtate, that is not profitable to 
me, in ſome way or other; and it is incredible how quick 
they increaſe. 'T here is not ſuch a thing as a marriage- 
able man or woman upon it that are unmarried ; every 
man and woman that apply to me for a houſe, are ſure 
of having one built for them, if I know them to be of 
ood characters, and induſtrious; and they have all a 
mall piece of land, and none but what are chearful and 
contented. In ſuch a ſituation, marriages cannot but 
abound, and the people increaſe, in a manner which none 
of the countries in Europe have any idea of. Among all 
my people, there is not one that is burthenſome to the 
relt; no old -peaſant or labourer but what has ſaved 
enough, before he was in years, to live happily in his 
latter days; very few but what become little farmers be- 
fore they are old, and in a ſtate in which their relations 
would chink it ſhameful to let them want their aſſiſtance.” 
The Count's manufactures are thus deſcribed. In 
eſtabliſhing the woollen fabrick, I had infinite difficulties 
at firſt, in opening a regular channel by which to receive 
the wool, for our own was ſo bad, that I could uſe ſcarce 
any of it; and then to get people uſed to the different 
works, from picking and .orting for the ſpinners, quite to 
the weavers, who finiſhed the working of it. Mott of the 
people I procured from Germany and Flanders ; but a 
few, who proved more uſeful to me than all the reſt, 
from Scotland, and two or three from England. From 


ge |the beginning of the undertaking, I found the ne- 


ceſſity of uniting the character of merchant and manu- 
facturer; for had it not been for the poſſefiion of a 
little ſhipping, which ſupplied me with whatever mate- 
rials were wanting, I ſhould never have been able to 


ved, My floops are ſtrong and well built, and run, with- 
out difficulty, wherever | ſend them, to the Baltic, to 
England, Scotland, Holland, France, and even to the Me: 
diterranean ; with the advantage of coming up inta the 
heart of my town.” 


plan unite to form one whole, by rendering each diviſion 
of it tho ſupport of another: at firſt I was forced to ſend 
out my floops, wherever they went, empty; but as my 
manufacturers have encreaſed, I have ſent out ſome freights 
with them, which have obtained a very good market; I have 
loaded others with corn, having a perpetual licence from 
the king for that purpoie ; if a fiſhery, which I am now 
attempting, proceeds, I ihail never be obliged to 20 out 
empty, which is a very ellential object.“ | 

All theſe works | tind have a wonderful efficacy in in- 
creaſing the people on my eſtate, I have a great number 
ot brick and lime burners, maſons, ſmiths, and carpenters, 
that do nothing elſe but build houſes for the new comers. 
This work regulates all the reſt, for it is the firſt J pro- 
vide caſh for, being the great object of all the reſt; and 
what ſum is ſpared from this, I expend upon the other 


number this year will be near forty. 


tions I have received, I apprehend I ſhall next year build 
more than ſixty.” 


works, I raiſed hve and thirty houſes laſt year, and the 
From the applica- 


The next general government is that of Wibourg, which 


is bounded on the north by the gulf of Lymturt; on the 


y are | eaſt by the Categate; on the ſouth by the governments of 
Arhute and Ripen ; and on the welt by the government of 
| Ripen alone. It is about forty-ſeven miles in breath, and 


ftw. 


rior. People in ſuch a ſituation are by no means fit to 


bring my works to the height at which they are now arri- 


My great object is to make every part of my general 
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fifty ſeven in length, and is eſteemed the leaſt of the four 
vernments into which North Jutland is divided, it con- 
taining only two prefectures, in which are forty- ſcven 


Tne moſt conſiderable place in this government is Wi- 
bourg, in Latin Viburgum, the capital of all North Jut- 
land. It ſtands in the fifty- ſixth degree cighteen minutes 


north latitude, and in the ninth degree twenty minutes caſt 


longitude, almoſt in the centre of the country, and is ſcat- 
ed oa the lake of Aſmild, which abounds with fiſh, This 
is one of the moſt ancient cities in the whole kingdom: 
before the Reformation it contained twelve churches and 
fix convents. It is a bilbop's ſee, and the reſidence of a 
rovincial court of juſtice; but it is nevertheleſs a very 
inconſiderable place. In the year 1606, this city was en- 
tirely deſtroyed dy fire, and in 1726 the largeſt and beſt 
art of it was a ſecond time burnt. 

The general government of Arhuſe, called by the Danes 
Aarhuus, borders on the gulf of Wiboury, and extends 
about ſeventy-one miles in length, and from torty to forty- 
three miles 1n breadth, T his government is, in ſome re- 
ſpects preferable to any other in Jutland, and the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the foil enables the inhabitants to ex- 
port annually very large quantities of grain. This go- 
yernment is divided into eight prefectures, the principal 
places in which are the following : 

Arhuſen, in the Daniſh tongue Aarhuus, the capital of 
the dioceſe, is ſituated in the fitty- ſixth degree ten minutes 
north latitude, and lies low in a fine plain between the fea 
and a lake, and from the latter a ſtream runs in a pretty 
wide channel through the city, dividing it into two une- 
qual parts. It is alarge, populous, and much frequented 
town, that has ſix gates, two churches, a chapel of eaſe, an 
epiſcopal palace, a cathedral ſchool, and a well-endowed 
hoſpital. 

Scanderbourg is a very ancient palace, fituated in a plea- 
ſant country, and ſurrounded on every ſide with woods and 
water. The kings of Denmark have, ever ſince the Chri- 
ſtian religion was introduced into the kingdom, refided 
more or leſs in this place. 

The general government of Ripen is bounded on the 
north by the gult of Lymfurt, and by the dioceſes of Wi- 
bourg and Aarhuſen, with the Little Belt on the eaſt ; on 
the ſouth it joins to the duchy of Sleſwic, a part of which 
belongs to it; and on the weſt is waſhed by the North Sea. 
It is a hundred and forty-two miles in length, and fifty- 
ſeven in breadth. This is the moſt extenſive, but neither 
the moſt fertile nor populous of the four general govern- 
ments, into which North Jutland is divided ; for it is in- 
terſperſed with large barren waſtes : the ſoil is, however, 
very fertile in ſeveral parts of the government. This pro- 
vince contains four prefectutes, the moſt confiderable 
places in which are, 

Fredericia, or Frederica, in the prefecture of Kolding, 
the moſt fertile part of the country, This is the only for- 
tified place in North Jutland. It is a modern town, ſitu- 
ated on the Little Belt; but though it takes up a large 
compaſs, it is far from being full of buildings and inhabi- 
tants. In 1682, Chriſtian V. granted a charter which ren- 
dered Fredericia an aſylum for all bankrupts, whether na- 
tives or foreigners, and allowed all the Calviniſts, Papiſts, 
and Jews, wno ſettled here, the free exerciſe of their reli- 

ion. 

Kolding, in Latin Coldinga, a ſmall town on the river 
Tructh, or Kolding, which here diſcharges itſelf into a 
bay that runs about nue miles from the Little Belt within 
lard as far as this tewn, On an eminence to the north. 
welt ſtands a caſtle, built in 1248, but it was greatly 
improved by Chriſtian III. Chriſtian IV. and Frederic 
IV. One of its greateſt fingularitics is the giant's tower, 
erected by Chriitian IV, which is flat on the top, with a 
ſtone baluſtrade, and has, at each of the four corners, a 
ſtatue of ſtone, (even feet high, But Kolding is chiefly re- 
markable for the roya; cuſtom houſ:, which ſtands over 
the water on the biidge, in order to receive toll for all fo- 
reign commodities that paſs through it in carriages, and 
likewiſe for the horſes and oxen that go into the Cuchy 
of Sleſwic. The number of oxen patling this way one year 
with another is computed at twenty thouſand, and two 
rixdullars ase pai lor every head. 


— 
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The city of Ripen, in Latin Ripæ Cimbricæ, the ca- 
pital of the dioceſe, is ſituated in the fifty-fitth degree 
thirty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree 
ten minutes caſt longitude, on the banks of the river 
Nibs- Aa, and, next to Wibourg, is reckoned the moſt 
antient town in North Jutland. It was formerly one of 
the moſt celebrated and flouriſhing cities in the North, 
it having four pariſh churches and five chapels, beſides 
the cathedral, four convents with their churches, and 
between ſix and ſeven hundred free burghers. A con- 
ſiderable number of ſhips then traded from this port to 
Norway, England, Holland, and France, and the city 
had the privilege of coining money ; but an end was put 
to this opulence, partly by ſeveral dreadful conflagrations, 
and partly by inundations and the ravages of war. Here 
is ſtill a ſmall tiade carried on in grain, horned cattle, 
and horſes; but the ſhallowneſs of the river will admit 
of only ſmall veſſels coming up to the city, and theſe 
only at high water. 


SECT. X. 
Of Szuth Futland, or the Duchy of Sleſwic : its Situat ian, 

Extent, Rivers, Produce, and Inhabitants : with a De- 

ſcription of the principal Towns in that Dutchy, and of the 

Hands on its Coaſt. 

HE duchy of Sleſwic derives its name from its ca- 

pital, but is frequently termed in hiſtory South 
Jutland, particularly by antient writers, Some have 
erronevuſly annexed it to Holſtein, and deſcribed it as a 
part of Germany; but Sleſwic is in reality a part of Den- 
mark, and is divided from the dutchy of Holſtein, which 
bounds it on the ſouth, and conſequently from the Ger- 
man empire, by the Eider and the Lewen ; on the eaſt it 
is bounded by the Baltic and the rivers Kolding and 
Skotburg, which ſeparate it from North Jutland ; while 
to the welt it is waſhed by the North Sea. Thus it ex- 
tends in length from Rendſburg to Koldingen, about 
cighty-five miles, but its breadth is unequal, it being in 
ſome places no more than forty, tnough in its broadeſt 
part it is about ſixty-fix miles, including the two ſmall 
iſlands of Arroe and Helgeland. 

There are no high mountains in Sleſwie, but only ſome 
eminences. The higheſt hills are near the towns of 
Sleſwic and Apenrade. The chief rivers in this duchy, 
moſt of which flow from eaſt to weſt, are the Eider al- 
ready mentioned, as dividing Denmark from Germany ; 
the Treen, which falls into the Eider near Fredrickſtadt; 


and the Nips-Aa, which runs cloſe by Ripen, with ſe- 


veral (maller ſtreams, 

Providence has plentifully ſupplied this country with 
corn, cattle, and fiſh ; and ſome parts of the weſt fide 
of Sleſwic, lying between the continent and the iſlands, 
* are overflowed by the tides, afford a grear many 
oyſters. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of Danes or Juts, 
Lower Saxons, and Frieſians; beſides which there are 
Hollanders ſettled in Frederickſtadt, and Flemings in 
Nordſtrand: whence in ſome places the Frieſian is the 
common language, in others the Daniſh, and in others 
the German. 

Lutheraniſm is the prevailing religion in this dutchy, 
except at Frederickſtadt, where Papitts and Jews, beſides 
ſeveral ſects, are tolerated; and on the iſiand of Nord- 
ſtrand the Romans have a popiſh church and a chapel : 
the Calviniſts are alſo indulged in the exerciſe of their 
religion in this duchy, by an edict iſſued in 1734 ; but 
they are not very numerous, 

he nobility of Sleſwie have the ſame privileges with 
thoſe: of Holſtein, but are not ſubject to the ſame gover- 
nor; for they acknowledge the king only for their ſove- 
reign, and are under the juriſdiction of the royal provin- 
cial court at Gottorp. 


The whoie dutchy is divided into cities, prefectures, 


diſtricts, pariſhes, manors, and other ſmaller diviſions, 
The citics have their particular magiſtrates, who are en- 
tirely independant of the prefects. A governor is pre- 
ſident or chief judge in all the towns of the duchy. 

The taxes in the country are ſometimes levied by the 
{ſtewards or clerks of the prefects, and ſometimes by the 
magiſtrates of the diſtricts, and by them paid — the 

ing's 
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king's receiver at Rendſburg. In every prefect there is 
alſo a ſteward or adminiſtrator, who takes care of the 
revenues, the repairs of the roads, the preſervation 

of the woods, and the like. a 

The principal places in the duchy of Sleſwic are, 

Sieſwic, or Schleſwig, in Latin Sleſvicum, is the ca- 
pital of the duchy, and is _— to derive its name 
from the Wiecke, or gulph of Schley. It is ſituated in 
a moſt delightful country, in the fifty-fourth degree fifty 
one minutes north Jatitude, and in the ninth degree 
fifty minutes eaſt longitude. Its form is very irregular, 
but has ſome reſemblance to a creſcent, and is about 
half a Daniſh mile in length. The city is diviced into 
three parts, Old Sleſwic, Lollfuſs, which is a long ſtreet 
leading from the town to the caſtle of Gottorp juſt de- 
ſcribed, and Frederickſburg, tormerly called Kratzenberg, 
which lies at the ſouth extremity of the town. In the 
Old Town is only one church, which is the cathedral. 
dedicated to St. Peter, This is a grand ſtructure, that 
makes a good appearance both within and without. It 
has however no ſteeple, though a as noble foundation 
of hewn ſtone has been laid for one. On the eaſt fide of 
the city lies the Holm, as it is called, where ſtands the 
famous convent of St. John, which was founded for la- 
dies of noble families ; ten nuns, including the abbeſs, 
now reſide in it. This city has been ſeveral times pil- 
laged, burnt, and razed to the ground ; and in 1447 was 
entirely deſtroyed by fire. It was, however, a flouriſhing 
town after all theſe misfortunes, till the year 1713, when 
the ducal court being removed from Sleſwic, it fell to 
decay; and though the governor and the ſtate officers ſtil] 
reſide there, theſe advantages are not an equivalent for 
the above loſs ; nor is it capable of carrying on any great 
foreign trade. The mouth of the Sley being choaked up. 
At preſent many houſes in the city are uninhabited. 

he caſtle of Gottorp, or Gottorf, ſtands in the midſt 

of a ſmall lake. A rampart encompaſſes the firſt court, 
and the gate of the caſtle is of a fine blue ſtone as hard as 
marble. On the north fide of this ſtructure is a bridge 
over the lake two hundred paces in length, at the end of 
which a pleaſant walk, between rows of trees, leads to a 
Ane garden, adorned with caſcades, ſountains, and other 
water works; particularly in a large baſon is a ſtatute of 
Hercules combating the & 4 whoſe ſeven heads ſpout 
water. On the north is a parterre in the form of a cre- 
ſcent, divided into compartments, and embelliſhed with 
the buſts of ſeveral kings and princes. Before the houſe 
is a level piece of ground, about a hundred and fifty paces 
long, divided into three parts; thoſe on the ſides being 
two fine parterres, and that in the middle having a large 
baſon in the centre, with fine water works. From thence 
you aſcend to different terraces, one above another, ſet 
round with ſtatues, buſts, and other ornaments. The 
higheſt terrace exhibits a moſt delightful proſpect of the 
caſtle, the ſurrounding lake, and a — country; and on 
the other hand, a noble orangery, and the 2 
park, which is four or five miles in circuit, and wel 
ſtocked with deer, preſent themſelves. | 

Frederickſtadt is not a large, though it is a regular and 
well-built town, of a ſquare form, | ay between the 
rivers Eider and Treen. Its ſtreets are kept very clean, 
and in ſome of them are planted finc rows of lime trees. 
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Some Dutch Arminians, who quitted Holland imme- 
diately after the ſynod of Dort, founded this town, and | 


called their ſettlement by the name of Frederick IV. who 
was then duke of Sleſwic. Half of the magiſtracy is of the 
Arminian, and the other half of the Lutheran perſuaſion : 
the Calviniſts alſo aſſemble in the Arminian church; but 
the moſt ſubſtantial traders and merchants in this town 


are Mennonites, Here are alſo ſome Quakers and Jews, 
who have a ſynagogue in the town. The inhabitants 
ſubſiſt by {ilk and woollen manufactures, navigation, and 


commerce. Inſtead of a wall Frederick(tadt is encompaſſed 


by a moat, with large trees growing on its banks. | 


Apenrade, or Abenrade, in the prefecture of the ſame | 
name, is one of the beſt and moſt flouriſhing towns in 
the country, and is continually improving in beauty and | 
extent. It is ſituated in the fifty-fourth degree fifty- two 
minutes eaſt longitude, at the bottom of a deep open 
bay, which runs from the Baltic a good way into the 
land; and is ſurrounded on three ſides with bigh woun- | 
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tains. It has a ſafe and commodious harbour, but not 
deep enough for ſhips of burthen to come up cloſe to the 
bridge. Moſt of the inhabitants, who are famed for 
ſhip-building, are in good circumſtances ; and though 
the town has frequently ſuffered by fire, they, by their 
induſtry, have repaired all the damage it has ſuſtained. 

Flenſburg is in the prefecture of the ſame name, and 
is a pretty large well-built town. It has a low ſituation, 
and is ſurrounded on three ſides by mountains, and on 
the fourth lies the famous gulph called Flenſburgerwick, 
which runs ninety- five miles from the Baltic into the 
land. The hills on both fides of the gulph form a ſecure 
harbour, with a depth of water ſufficient for the largeſt. 
ſhips, which are at preſent unloaded at the quay ; but 
this was formerly done cloſe to the warehouſes, At that 
time the trade of this town was very conſiderable, but it 
is at preſent greatly decayed, for the commerce of the 
Flenſburghers to Norway has been clogged with great 
difficulties, and that to Copenhagen and other parts of 
Denmark entirely loſt, they being probibited from ex- 
porting thither any ſilks, cloths, woollen ſtuffs, wines, 
and brandy. 

In the prefecture of Tundern is the iſland of Sylt, 
which is nineteen miles in length, but very unequal in its 
breadth. The foil is not tertile, nor does it produce 
either wood or turf, on which account the inhabitants 
are obliged to ſupply themſelves with fewel from the con- 
tinent. They ab gd chiefly by navigation, agriculture, 
grazing, and knitting z and are ſuch expert ſeamen, that 
the trading towns are glad to employ them on board their 
ſhips ; but as they are very ſcn{ible of their abilities, few 
will ſerve as common ſailors, but expect the pay as malters 
or mates. Both ſexes are very tenacious of their antient 
dreſs. The iſland contains four pariſhes, and had furmerly 
an harbour at the north angle, but it is at preſent quite 
choaked up with ſand, 

The iſlands of Alſen and Arroe contain the preſectures 
of Sonderburg and Norburg. 

The iſland of Alſen is fituated in the Baltic, near the 
continent, and is ſeparated from it by a narrow ſtreight, 
called Alſenſund. This iſland is about nineteen miles in 
length, and is about four miles in breadth, It lies under 
the fifty- fifth degree north latitude. The foil, which is 
every where fertile, yields all kinds of grain, except wheat, 
and plenty of fruit. It has ailo ſeveral fine woods that 
abound with game, and lakes of freſh water, which afford 
a variety of fiſh. In the prefecture of Sonderburg, in 
the ſouth part of the iſland, is the town of the ſam: name, 
which is of a middling fize, and ſtands on the acclivity 
of a very rugged hill that renders the ſtreets very uneven. 
This town is lately much improved in its buildings, yet 
it has but one church, which ſtands on an eminence al- 
moſt without the town; and adjoining to it is an alms- 
houſe, built out of the ruins of an old convent. The 
harbour is eſteemed one of the beſt in Denmark, and moſt 
of the inhabitants are mariners. The king's palace, which 
ſtands at the entrance of the harbour, is both ſtrong and 
ſpacious ; it is a quadrangular ſtructure, fortified after the 
antient manner with round baſtions. On the eaſt ſide of 
this caſtle is a round tower, in the lower part of which 
king Chriſtian II. was impriſoned for twelve years. This 
caſtle is the reſidence of the king's prefect, and has a beau- 
tiful chapel. 

The iſland of Aroe, which is at the diſtance of about 
three miles from Funen, and about twelve milcs to the 
north-eaſt of Alſen, is about fourteen miles in length, 
and about three in breadth. It was formerly very woody; 
but has been entirely cleared, in order to render it fit 
for tillage. It has no deer, but abounds in hares and 
wild fowl. It has two good harbours, that in the large 
bay, at the entrance of which two caſtles formeily ſtood, 
one on each ſide; and that of the little town of Arrges- 
Kiopping, which is ſheltered by the little iſland of Dey- 
eroe, that lies oppoſite to the harbour. 

The iſland of Femeren, Femern, or Femarn, in Latin 
[mbria, Fimbria, or Cimbria-parrva, lies in the Baltic, in 
54% 56 north lat. and in the 11“ 12' eaſt long. and is ſe- 
parated from Holitein by the narrow ſtreights called 
Femern ſound, 
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The iſland of HeLGELanD, alſo called Heiligland, is 
fituated in the North Sea, in the Sſey-fourih degree 
twenty-eight minutes latitude, about thirty-ſix miles 
from the mouth of the Elbe, and at the ſame diſtance 
from that of the Eider. This iſland has been ſeveral 
times greatly damaged by being overflowed by the ſea, 
and even a confiderable part of it has been long ſwallowed 
up by the waves; for the laſt inundation, which hap- 
pened in 1649, left only a ſmall part of the iſland re- 
maining ; the baſis of which is a ſolid rock that appears 
round it, the ſoil being there waſhed away by the ſea. 
This little ſpot, has, however, two diſtricts, the high 
land, and the downs, and each of them its ſub-diviſions. 
The whole circuit of the high land is about nine hun- 
dred and forty rods, and the downs are nearly of the 
ſame circumference, The foil in the high land is red, 
and rather clayey than ſandy, and from two and a halt 
to four feet in depth; yet its fertility is greater than 
might be expected, for it produces barley and oats, though 
not a ſufficient quantity for the ſubliſtence of the inhabi- 
tants. Here are very few trees, except ſome cherry trees 
and raſberry buſhes; nor are there many vegetables, the 
inhabitants not attending to their cultivation, as they are 
very cheaply ſupplied with all kinds of vegetables and 
fruit from 2 and other places. The high lands 
have paſtute ſufficient for no more than about ſixty cows, 
and as many ſheep on the higheſt part. The Ham- 
burghers have erected a light-houſe, which is ſupplied at 
their expence with pit-coal; the deſcent is very ſteep, 
but is made ſo eaſy dy about a hundred and eighty ſteps, 
that a bullock may be driven up and down. The low 
land is ſecured by a mole, to prevent its being entirely 


deſtroyed by the ſea. Since the year 1727 the downs 
have been ſeparated by a channel, which is three quarters 
of a mile in breadth, and of a ſufficient depth for pretty 
large veſſels. The Helgzlanders are deſcended from the 
antient Frieſians, and have their particular laws and man- 
ners, {till retaining their Frieſian names and cuſtoms, and 
never removing to ſettle in any other country, Their 
chief food is ſh, and a kind of gruel thickened with 
oatmeal; and their conſtant employment at ſea renders 
them exceeding hardy and intrepid in all weathers. 
'Their number amounts to about two thouſand ; while 
the men are employed at ſea, the women are no leſs dili- 
gent and induſtrious on ſhore: for as there is neither 
plough, carriage, nor horſe on the whole iſland, the 
women dig the land, and ſow, harrow, reap, threſh the 
corn, and grind it with hand-mills; and, beſides theſe 
laborious employments, are indefatigable in performing 
all other domeſtic bufineſs. The ſpecies of fiſh caught 
by the inhabitants about this iſland, and diſpoſed of at 
1 Bremen, and other places, are cod, haddock, 
ling, ſeveral kinds of flat fiſh, mackarel, thornback, 
whitings, lobſters, &c. and the inhabitants being very 
(kilful pilots, are hired to conduct ſhips bound to the 
Elbe, Weſer, and Eider, for which they are generally 
well rewarded; but one-tenth of their profit and ſome 
other duties are payable to the king: this iſland was an- 
nexed to the crown of Denmark in the year 1714. 

We ſhall now return to the ſouth of Europe, and viſit 
the countries to the weſt of Poland; and beginning with 
Hungary and Tranſylvania, &c. ſhall proceed to the Ger- 
man empire, 
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C H A P. VIII. 


Of HUNGARY, including HUNGARY PROPER, TRANSYLVANIA, 
SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, and DALMATIA. 


SECT. 1. 


Its Names, Boundaries, and Extent. Its Climate, Moun- 
tains, Plains, Lakes, Rivers, Minerals, and Foſſils ; 
Plants, and Animals. 


UNGARY, the antient Pannonia, received its 
prefent name from the Hungarians, a race of the 
Huns, a Scythian or Tartar nation, who in the ninth 
century took poſſeſſion of the country; but the Hunga- 
rians themſelves call it Magyar Orſzag : the Sclavonians 
give it the name of Wergierſka; by the Germans it is 
called Ungern, and Hungerland; and by the Italians 
; Cans. 

he name of Hungary is uſed both in a limited and 
extenſive ſenſe. In the former, this country is bounded 
on the ſouth by Servia and the river Drave, which ſeparates 
it from Sclavonia; on the eaſt by Walackia and Tranſyl- 
yania; on the north by the Carpathian mountains, which 
ſeparate it from Poland; and on the weſt by Moravia, 
Auſtria, and Stiria. But in its more extenſive ſenſe it 
comprehends Sclavonia, Dalmatia, Boſnia, Servia, and 
Tranſylvania, lying between the forty-fourth degree forty 
minutes and the forty-ninth degree north latitude, and 
between the ſixteenth and twenty-fifth degree fifty minutes 
eaſt longitude from London. 

The air of Hungary is very unhealthful, eſpecially to 
foreigners ; which is generally thought to proceed in a 
great mealure from the ſudden alteration of the weather; 
the days being exceflive hot in ſummer, and the nights 
intolerably cold; whence it has been called the Church- 
yard of the Germans, from the great mortality which 
uſually happens among the German forces when they take 
the field, The noxious vapours which ariſe from the 
many lwamps and moraſles, are alſo conſidered as another 
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great cauſe of this unhealthfulneſs; but theſe noxious ex- 
halations are leſs common in the mountainous and more 
barren parts than in the ſouth. 

The chief mountains of Hungary are the Crapac, or the 
Carpathian, theſe at the foot are overgrown with common 
| trees, higher up with very large ones, and at a greater 
interval, which forms as it were a third region, with bruſh 
wood : the ſummit is a chaos of frightful crags and pre- 
cipices, continually covered with ſnow, and lakes of very 
tranſparent water lying between them, 

However, the inner part of the _ is far from 
being mountainous; for the land along the Danube, from 
Preſburg to Belgrade, is almoſt one continued plain, of 
near three hundred miles in length: there are beſides many 
other large and fruitful plains in Hungary, very little of it 
being taken up with mountains and woods. 

Though this country lies at a diſtance from the ſea, 
it is well watered by lakes and rivers. 'I he molt con- 
liderable of the former are the lake Balaton, or Plattenſce, 
which is about forty miles in length, and lies on the welt 
ſide of Hungary, between the Drave and the Danube; 
and the New Siedlerſee, or Lacus Peiſonius, which is 
about twenty-eight miles in length. 

The principal rivers of Hungary are, firſt, the Danube, 
which riſing in Suabia, runs caſtward through Germany, 
Hungary, and Turky, and after receiving ſixty navigable 
rivers, and above a hundred and twenty in the whole, 
diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral mouths with ſuch violence into 
the Black Sea, that both the ſtream and water are percep- 
tible in it for ſeveral miles diſtance. 

The Drave, which iſſues out of Stiria, ſeparates Hun- 
gary and Sclavonia, and at laſt falls into the Danube, near 
the tower-of Darda. | 
The Teys, or Tibiſcus, which riſes in the Carpathian 


mountains, and, while among them, has a rapid and clear 
11 ſtream; 
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ſtream; but afterwards becomes low and turbid. It re- 


ceives ſeveral ſmaller rivers, and falls into the Danube at 
a conſiderable diſtance above Belgrade. No river in Eu- 
rope equals this in plenty of fiſh. 

The Araba, or Raab, which riſing in Stiria, enters the 
o_ fide of Hungary, .and falls into the Danube near 
Raab. 

The Gran, or Granus, which riſes in the Carpathian 
mountains, and running to the ſouthward, falls into the 
Danube near the city of Gran. 

The Wag, which alſo riſes in the north of Hungary, 


and diſcharges itſelf into the Danube a little above Co- 


morra. | 

Moſt of theſe rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, which 
in ſome parts of Hungary are ſo plentiful that they feed 
their hogs with them, and in other places it is ſaid that 
a thouſand carps have been bought for the value of a 
crown. 

This country abounds alſo with many falutary hot 
baths, and ſeveral ſprings that have very uncommon qua- 
lities; among which is a ſpring of vitriol-water, near 
Shmolnitz, which in a ſhort time gives the appearance 
of copper to plates of iron; and there are others of ſo 
poiſonous a nature, that an animal's drinking of them is 
followed by immediate death. 

With reſpect to the minerals of this country, it is ob- 
ſervable that pure gold ore is never found in the mines, 
though they yield gold ore with a mixture of filver or lead; 


varied dialect. 
Roman characters. The German has its different dialects 
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chians, who inhabit the country next to Tranſylvania 
and Walachia, ſeem to be the deſcendants of the Ro- 
mans that ſettled in Dacia. Among the foreigners are 


advantageous commerce; the Jews, who were formerly 
much more numerous than they are at preſent; the Turks 
and Zingari, who are a wandering people of very un- 
certain origin; many of theſe are ſmiths and muſicians, 
A country peopled by ſuch a motley race muſt doubtleſs 
have been anciently remarkable for very different diſpoſi- 
tions and manners, but by a long intercourſe they have 
aſſimilated into one conſiſtent community. Ihe Hun- 
garians are reputed to be of a warm choleric diſpoſition, 
they value themſelves as the deſcendants of thole heroes 


who headed the cauſe of Chriſtendom in its conflicts with 


the Infidels. The nobility are numerous, and both in 
their dreſs and tables are fond of pomp and magnificence, 
et apply themſelves to learning and rural improvements, 
ut more to war, hunting, and martial exerciſes. The 
nerality of the natives are indolent, and concern them- 
Elves but little with trade, or manufactures. Theſe are 
chiefly carried on by foreigners ſettled in the country, par- 
ticularly the Greeks. 

There are four common languages in Hungary; the 
Hungarian, which is of Scythian origi», without the 
leaſt affinity to any of the European tongues, and one un- 
he Hungarians, in writing, uſ: the 


and on the other hand, no ſilver is dug up here that does | according to the different nations of Czermans ſettled here. 


not contain ſome gold. A quintal of the richeſt ore, ac- | 


cording to Mr. Keyfler, yields thirty-five ounces of ſilver; 
but ſome is refined, eſpecially at Cremnitz, that does not 
yield above two ounces out of an hundred weight, but the 
ore that yields the leaſt ſilver generally produces the moſt 
gold. There are alſo mines of copper, vitriol, iron, lead, 
quickſilver, antimony, cinnabar, yellow orpiment, ſul- 
phur, marcaſite, rock · ſalt, ſalt-petre, magnets, aſbeſtos, 
and gems, though the Jatter are very different from the 
oriental. There are here likewiſe quarries of marble, 
alabaſter, and freeſtone. 

The level country produces eſculent plants, tobacco, 
ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, hops, corn, pulſe, millet, de- 
licious wine, and a great variety of fruits. 

The animals of Hungary are chiefly fine horſes, moſtly 
mouſe-coloured, of which incredible numbers are annually 
exported ; mules, aſſes, buffaloes, cows, ſheep, goats, 
ſwine, and many ſpecies of wild beaſts, as deer, chamois- 
goats, wild boars, bears, wolves, and lynxes. 

Beſides the ſheep common in moſt countries, Hun 
gary affords a particular ſpecies, that have large twiſted 
horns, generally about two feet in length. Theſe are 


kept in ſeparate flocks, and great numbers of them are 
annually ſent to Vienna. 


Among the birds are pheaſants, partridges, woodcocks, 
c. The number of the wild fowl is, indeed, incredible. 


Of the & Fg SECT. II. 

the different Origin of the Inhabitants : their Languages, 

. Perſons, Dreſs, and Manner of Travelling : 22 Ee 
ports, Imporis, and Coin. 


of th inhabitants are of different origins. The Hun- 
; garians, properly ſo called, as we have already in- 


timated, are the deſcendants of that fierce people called | 


by the ſame name, who, by force of arms, ſeated them- 
lelves here in the year 888. Their deſcendants, tho? more 
Civil than their anceſtors, ſtil] ſhew ſome traces of their 
Scythian extraction. Another part of the inhabitants are 
of the Sclavonian race, and this includes the Bohemians, | 
Croats, Servians, Raſcians, and Vandals, who inhabit 
the eaſt and northern parts of Hungary, Theſe, indeed, 
are found all over the country, and ſeem to have been 
iettled here from the remoteſt antiquity. The German 
nations are the Auſtrians, Stirians, Bavarians, Franks, 
Swabians, and Saxons, who ſeem to have entered Hun- 
gary much about the time when the Saxons ſeated them. 
telves in Tranſylvania; but war, commerce, and the 
fruitfulneſs of the country, have drawn hither other Ger- 
mans, who have conſiderably increaſed ſince Hungar 


became ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, The Wala- 


The Sclavonian, which derives its origin frm the Sar- 
matian, is divided into the Bohemian, Croatian, Van- 
dalian, Raſcian, and Ruſſian dialects. The Walachian 
tongue is allied to the Italian, and formed by a mixture 
of Latin and Sclavonic. The Latin is not only ſpoken 
by the literati and gentry, but alſo by the commonalty. 
The Zingarians have a ſpeech compoſed of a corruption 
of the Hungarian, Sclavonic, Walachian, and other lan- 


uages 

N The Hungarians are well proportioned, of a good ſta- 
ture, and have tolerable e mplexions. On their heads 
they wear fur caps, and they have cloſe-bodied coats girt 
about them with a ſaſh, over which they wear a kind of 
cloak or mantle, that comes no lower than the hips, and 
is ſo contrived as to buckle under one arm, that the right 
hand may be always at liberty. The colours they moſt 
affect in their cloaths are red, green, and blue, the latter 
of which is moſt common. The men ſhave their beards, 
but leave whiſkers on the upper lip; and beſides a broad 
(word, the uſual arms of an Hungarian are, an iron mace 
with a round head, and a kind of hatchet. The young 
gentlemen have frequently feathers in their caps. 

The Hungarian ladies are much handſomer than thoſe 
of Auſtria; and the beauties of Vienna chiefly come 
from this country. They are generally very fair and 
well ſhaped, and their dreſs extremely becoming. The 
lady Wortley Montague defcribes one of theſe Jadies, as 
in a gown of ſcarlet velvet, lined and faced with fables, 
and made exact to her ſhape, the ſkirt falling to her feet. 
The ſleeves are ſtraight to their arms, and the ſtays but- 
| toned before with two rows of little buttons of gold, pearl, 
or diamonds. On their heads they wear a taſſel of gold, that 
hangs low on one fide, lined with fables, or fome other fine 
fur ; and their behaviour is extremely polite and agreeable. 

The womens dreſs in the mine-towns is not unbe- 
coming; they wear knots of ribbons on their ſhift ſleeves, 
and others hanging down their backs, but the peaſants 
and lower ſort of people dreſs very meanly. Among the 
latter, the men are very fond of wearing a furred mantle, 
and their drefs is generally no more than a plain ſheep's 
ſkin, with a cap and boots of the ſame. Moſt of the 
women have hocts, and many of them a long furred 
gown : they have a kind of ſhift of very. coarſe linen 
next their ſkin, with a girdle round it at the wailt ; and 
their head-dreſs is a piece of white linen with two lappets 
hanging down behind. 

In the towns of Hungary travellers meet with 
tolerable entertainment; but in the country it is 
frequently ſo bad, that beſides the want of good pro- 


y | viſions, there is ſcarce ftraw to lie upon; and where 


beds are to be had, they are ſo ſhort, that one would 
think 


the Greeks, who removed hither for the ſakeJof a more 
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think the Hungarians ſlept in the poſture in which they:| ingly above three hundred were actually taken from them. 


ride, They generally keep hogs, of which they make 

bacon, which is the common food of the Hungarian pea- 

fants. The hogs, geeſe, and fowls, live in the ſame a- 
tment with their owners. ; ; 

As Hungary is plentifully watered with fine rivers, the 
uſual way of travelling in ſummer is by water; and where 
they have not this convenience, an open chariot d;awn 
by two, three, or four horſes a- breaſt, carries the traveller 
with great expedition over this flat country. As the air 
is extremely cold in winter, notwithſtanding its ſouthern 
lituation, travellers in that ſeaſon have a coach fixed upon 
a fledge, which is drawn by horſes with great expedition 
over the ice and ſnow, They have a very fleet breed of 
horſes for riding, and never dock the tails, which are con- 
ſidered as a great ornament. Where the roads lie through 
the woods, travellers are in danger from the wild beaſts, 
and eſpecially the wolves, which in ſome places are very 
numerous. 

The moſt common diſtempers in Hungary are the gout, 
in its ſeveral ſpecies, and the fever; the laſt of which is 
even called the Hungarian fickneſs. The firſt ſymptoms 
of this diſeaſe in Hungary are nodes or tubercles on the 
hands and arms, which if rubbed in time with vinegar, 
falt and parlic till they diſappear, anend is put to the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe. The plague alſo comes from Turky, 
and here ſpreads its contagion. 

From Hungary is exported excellent wine, and particu- 
larly tokay, ſaffron, oil, metals, minerals, cattle, leather, 
wool, tallow, and wax; and its imports are ſpices, tin, 
filk, velvets, cloths, and other foreign goods. | 

The pieces of coin current in Hungary, are, a heller, 
which in Upper Hungary goes for the ſixth part of a 
groich, and in Lower Hungary for the fifth; a groſchel, 
the fourth part of a groſch ; a kreutzer, a German coin, 
the third part of a groſch, and the ſixtieth of a Spaniſh 
gulden; the Pulgrotz, half a groſch, and the fortieth of a 
gulden; the fiebner, worth ſeven kreutzers ; a ſieben- 
tehner, worth ſeventeen kreutzers; a half gulden, wortn 
two ſhillings and four-pence, Engliſh ; an ungriſch gul- 
den, worth ſeventeen groſchen and a half; a Rheniſh 
gulden, worth twenty groſchen, which, in Upper Hun- 
gary, are worth a hundred and twenty, and in Lower Hun- 
gary, a hundred ungriſch ; a thaler is equal to two Rhe- 
niſh guldens ; the ducats are of two forts, the Chremnitz 
dvcat is worth four guilders four groſchen, but a Tranſyl- 
vanian goes only for three guilders, each guilder worth 
two ſhillings and four-pence, Engliſh. 


er. 


Of the Religion and Learning of the Hungarians. 


HE Chriſtian religion was firſt eſtabliſhed in Hun- 
gary in the tenth century, when, in the year 969, or 
975, Geyſa, prince of the country, was baptized ; and 
this religion made great progreſs under his fon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Stephen, whole zeal gained him the title of apoſtle 
and faint, k 
in 1523, the Reformation began by Martin Cyriacus, 
who firſt preached the doctrines of the goſpel in this coun- 
try; which had been before ſpread in Tranſylvania. From 
that time great numbers of Hungarians went to ſtudy in 
Germany, and at their return were conſidered as the diſ- 
ciples of Luther. Soon after the opinions of Zuinglius, 
in relation to the ſacrament, were made known in Hun- 
gary, and a little after the ſentiments of Calvin were em- 
braced by great numbers. But from the time Hungary be- 
came ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and the Jeſuits got 
footing in that kingdom, the proteſtants underwent many 
ſevere trials, eſpecially in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, Under Ferdinand ILL. the proteſtants were de- 
prived of ſeveral churches, and of more under the emperor 
Leopold, in whoſe time it was enacted at the diet of So- 
pron or Ocdenburg, that the reformed ſhould not poſſeſs 
more than two churches in each palatinate. Nor could 
their enemics reſt here till they had driven them out of all 
the churches that had not been expreſly mentioned in the 
twenty-tixth article of the diet of Sopron, and, accord- 
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The Vandals too had fix churches, and now are without 
ſo much as one place where divine worſhip is performed 
in their own language. | 

Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that ſix or ſeven thouſand of the 
inhabitants of Schemnitz, which conſtitute two thirds of 
the city, proleſs Lutheraniſm, and yet the magiſtrates are 
always Romans; but at Cremnitz the magiſtracy is ſhared 
between the two religions, though no Proteſtant is capa- 
ble of employment in the imperial mines. In Upper 
Hungary he ſays the Lutherans are very numerous, eſpe- 
cially in the country, and yet in ſome places they are for- 
eibly driven into the Romith churches like ſo many ſheep 
but at Pilſen, which is not far from Schemnitz, the popiſh 
clergy, and the proteſtant inhabitants are ſo conformable, 
that the prieſts read maſs in the churches belonging to the 
proteſtants, and theſe in their turn ſing Lutheran hymns 
in the Romiſh churches. 

It is worthy of remark, that the proteſtants have gene- 
rally more churches allowed them in thoſe countries that 
remain under the dominion of the Turks, than where they 
are ſubject to the emperor ; for on paying the tribute im- 
poſed on them, every one enjoys his oven _—_— without 
moleſtation. Though the Romans ſcarcely conſtitute 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of Hungary in general, and 
do not pay above one-lixth part of the taxes, they are in- 
ceſſantly contriving to impole new grievances on the reſt 
of their countrymen. The proteſtants are not poſlefſed of 
a ſingle printing-preſs, either in Hungary or Tranſylva- 
nia; beſides, the importation of Bibles, and all books re- 
lating to the doctrinal points of their religion, are ſtrictly 
prohibited ; and before an Hungarian ſtudent is permitted 
to go to a foreign univerſity, he mult obtain a licence, or 
pallport, from the Imperial governor of the country. 
Their ſchools are confined to the ſyntax, and no teachers 
of the ſciences allowed among them; except their being 
indulged ſince the year 1751, with a college at Oeden- 
burg, and a ſeminary at Eperes, which were granted them 
by the preſent empreſs queen, as a reward of their faithful 
(crvices; together with a further enlargement of their civil 
and religious liberties in general. 

At the head of the Romiſh church are two archbiſhops 
and nine biſhops nominated by the queen, and confirmed 
by the pope. In Dalmatia, . and Sclavonia, none 
but the papiſts are qualified to hold lands. The Raſcians, 
Ruſſians, and Walachians, profeſs the Greek church, 
which has been tolerated ſince the year 1690, by the em- 
peror Leopold and other kings. The Mennoniſts, or Bap- 
tiſts, are chiefly ſettled in the neighbourhood of Preſburgh ; 
but the Jews are diſperſed in moſt of the conſiderable 
towns, though under the burthen of paying double taxes of 
all kinds. a 

Learning among the Romans is principally cultivated 
by the Jeſuits, who in the univerſities of Tirnau, Buda, 
Raab, and Caſchau, are the profeſſors of divinity, philoſo- 
phy, mathematics, rhetoric, and other ſciences, which 
they alſo teach in ſeveral colleges : but the 2 piarum 
ſcholarum only teach polite literature. The Benedictines, 
Paulines, and other orders of Monks apply themſelves af- 
ter their manner to learning in their ſeveral convents. The 
Lutherans and Cal viniſts, after having laid the foundation 
of the ſciences in their ſchools, go, if they can cbtain a li- 
cence for that purpoſe, to the univerſities in Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland: but very narrow bounds have 
been lately preſcribed to their ſtudies. The Chriſtians of 
the Greek church alſo begin to ſhew a greater inclination 
to learning than formerly. The law was antiently taught 
only in private; but at preſent there is a public profeſſor 
appointed for it in the univerſity of Tirnau, and even a 
particular college erected for that purpoſe at Erlau. 


| SECT. IV. 
The Hiſtory of the Hungarians ; the Manner in which their 


Kings were crowned ; the Arms of Hungary; the States 
of the Kingdim ; the public Offices, Forces, and Courts of 


uſtice. 
W E ſhall here give a conciſe view of the — of 

this country. It appears that its ancient weſtern 
inhabitants were called Pannonians, and the northern 


| 


Jazygians , 
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—4 ph but the Romans having reduced Pannonia, 

ept it almoſt four hundred years, till in the fourth cen- 
tury the Vandals drove them out of it, and held it fort 
years; but in 395, when they advanced towards Gaul, 
the Goths took poſſeſſion of their ſettlement; but theſe 
were alſo, in their turn, obliged to reſign their new poſ- 
ſeffions to the Huns, who had likewiſe driven them from 
their antient habitations. 8 

In the year 888, the Huns, under the name of Hunga- 
rians, made a ſecond irruption into Pannonia, as auxilia- 
ries to Arnulph, emperor of the Weſt, and Leo, emperor 
of the Eaſt, againſt the Bulgarians and Sclavonians, 
whom they reduced, They had ſeven commanders, and 
both Germany and Italy afterwards felt the terrible effects 
of their ferocity ; but by degrees their manners became 
more civilized, eſpecially towards the latter end of the 
tenth century, when Geyſa, their prince, embraced the 
Chriſtian religion, and his ſon Stephen, in 997, became 
the firſt king of r and, as hath been already ob- 
ſerved, completed the eſtabliſhment of that religion, an- 
nexed Tranſylvania as a province to Hungary, and after 
his death was canonized. After him followed a ſucceſſion 
of twenty kings, natives of the country, the laſt of whom 
was Andrew III. who died in the year 1301. On this fol- 
Jowed a ſucceſſion of twelve foreign kings, the laſt of 
whom, who was Lewis II. fell in an unſucceſsful battle 
againſt the Turks. The kingdom next devolved to the 
houſe of Auſtria, under whom aroſe a moſt bloody inteſ- 
tine war, which laſted for a long time, in which the 
country was equally ravaged by the Turks and Auſtrians, 
In 1687, Hungary became an hereditary kingdom to the 


archducal houſe of Auſtria ; and it was agreed at the diet 


in 1722, that in caſe of failure of male heirs, the princeſles 
ſhould alſo ſucceed. Accordingly the emperor Charles 
VI. dying in the year 1740, his eldeſt daughter Maria 
"Thereſa aſcende | the throne, and was crowned in 1741. 
Her Majeſty was conſort to the late emperor Francis Ste- 
phen, whom the ſtates of the kingdom, in 1741, alſo in- 
veſted with the joint ſover2ignty. 

A late author obſerves, that the Hungarians have con- 
tended with their princes about their rights and privileges, 
till the imperial eagle has decided the controverſy by de- 
vouring both, and left them only the ſhadow of their an- 
tient conſtitution; and that their ſtates or diet aſſemble, 
ike the parliament of France, for form ſake, or rather to 
record the arbitrary decrees of the emperor, and by ſigning 
their conſent to them, take off the odium of every 3 
tive ſcheme from the court, and place it on themſelves ; 
by which means their chains are probably now ſo firmly 
riveted, that their ſlavery will be everlaſting, unleſs ano- 
ther family ſhould be elected to the imperial crown. 

At the coronation of the Hungarian kings, the people 
antiently aflembled in a plain called Rackes, near Peſt, 
where the biſhops, the nobility, and the repreſentatives of 
the ſeveral counties and citics having unanimouſly approv- 
ed of the perſon propoſed for their king, who was ulually 
the next in ſucceſſion ; he was conducted to Stuhlwieſſen- 
burg, or Alba Regalis, where he was preſented to the 
people by the palatine, who demanded three times whe- 
ther they approved of the new elected king? and they 
Having expreſled their conſent, he put St. Stephen's ſword 
into the hand of the new king, who being ſeated on horſe- 
back, brandiſhed it towards the eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth, to ſhew that he would defend the country againſt 
all its enemies. He was then attended to the great 
church, where the archbiſhop of Gran holding the royal 
robes in his hand, afked the people if they were ſatisfied 
with the king elect, and were willing to become his ſub- 
jects ; and receiving an anſwer in the affirmative, he pro- 
ceeded to perform the uſual rites obſerved at the corona- 
tion of their kings ; after which the prelates and nobility 
carried the arms and other relics of king Stephen I. be- 
fore the new king in a ſplendid proceſſion to the palace. 
The crown of Stephen is ſtill preſerved at Preſburg | 
with great veneration, and no prince is allowed to be 
duly crowned with any other: the Hungarians in general 
believing that the fate of their nation depends on their 
carefully preſerving it, and therefore in all their calamities | 
they have taken care to convey it to a place of ſafety; ad 
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have the Turks been leſs ſolicitous to make themſelves 
maſters of it, from the opinion that the Hungarians would 


make no ſcruple of paying their allegiance to the grand 


ſeignor, could he but once cauſe king Stephen's crown to 
be placed on his head. 

The kings of Hungary are by the laws ſtiled catholic 
and apoſtolic, on account of the zeal which Stephen I. 
ſhewed in the converſion of the Hungarians. The regalia, 
which conſiſt of the golden crown, m:de in the eleventh 
century, the ſceptre, king Stephen's ſword and mantle, 
gloves and ſhoes, with the ſilver croſs, the mark of his apo- 
ſtolic function, are kept in the caſtle of Preſburg ; and in 
that city is ſtill performed the coronation of the king by 
the archbiſhop of Gran. 

The arms of the kingdom are, a ſhield longitudinally 
divided; the right field gules, divided by four bars argent. 
The left quarter is alſo gules, with an archiepiſcopal croſs 
argent, ſtanding on a triple hill vert. 

The ſtates of Hungary are divided into four claſſes, 

To the firſt belong the prelates, who direct all religi- 
ous matters, and precede all other perſons, except the go- 
vernor of the kingdom, who gives place only to the arch- 
biſhop of Gran. Theſe are the archbiſhops of Gran and 
Kolocza; the former is primate of Hungary, chief ſcere- 
tary and chancellor legate of the papal ſee, and prince of 
the holy Roman empire. He alone crowns the king or 
queen, is perpetual count of the Geſpanchaſt, or county 
of Gran, creates even noblemen, and never takes an oath 
himſelf, but his official ſwears in his ſtead. Under him 
are the fix biſhops of Erlau, Nitra, Raab, Vatz, Funf- 
circhen, and Veizprim; to whom may alio be added the 
Greek biſhops of Buda and Muncatz, who are united to 
the Roman church. Next to him is the archbiſhop of 
Kolocza, with the following ſuffragans: the biſhop of 
Bats, which is however annexed to the archbiſhopric of 
Great Waradin, Cianad, Zagrab, Sirmia, Boſnia, Tran- 
ſylvania, and Bakow in Walachia, Theſe biſhops have 
a double character, and all of them, except the biſhop of 
Bats, are perpetual counts of the counties in which they 
reſide, and have alſo a feat in the diet. Beſides theſe are 
the abbots, who are ten in number, and nine probſts. 

To the ſecond claſs belong the magnates, or ba- 
rons, the principal of whom are the great barons of the 
kingdom, who alſo hold the chief offices : theſe are the 
palatine, who is the principal, and in many caſes acts as 
lovereign; the court judge; the ban or viceroy of Dal- 
matia, Croatia, and Sclavonia ; the governor of Tranſyl- 
vania ; the treaſurer ; the great cup- bearer; the ſteward 
of the houſhold ; the maſter of the hotſe; the lord-cham- 


| grand marſnal of the court, To theſe may be added, 
| the inferior ban, or counts, and barons. 

To the third claſs belong the gentry, ſome of whom 
have noble manors, and others only the privil-ges of 
nobles. 

To the fourth claſs belong the royal free cities, which 
are ſummoned to the diet, and are not ſubje to the counts, 


their own, in which a city judge and burgo-maſter uſu- 
ally preſide, | 
The diet is ſummoned by writ from the ſovereign every 
three years, to meet whenever his majeſty's ſervice or the 
public welfare require it. Accordingly on the day appoint» 
ed the lords ſpiritual and temporal perſonally appear in the 
chamber of the magiſtrates; but the towns and gentry 
ſend two deputics, who meet in the ſtates- chamber. The 
ſtates lay their repreſentations before the king or queen, 
who alſo refers to them ſuch articles of public concern 23 
m_ their aſſent. 
he public offices by which the government is admi- 
niſtered are the following. 
The Hungary office, which is at Vienna, and has a 
ſecretary of ſtate at its head. This office expedites the 


royal edicts in municipal, religious, and judicial affairs 
for Hungary, and the incorporated kingdoms of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Sclavonia, To this office belong all 
matters relating to the King, and wholly dependent on 
his pleaſure. All who ſtand in nced of a perſonal au- 


dience 


berlain ; the captain of the yeomen of the guards; and the 


but hold immediately of the king, and have a council of 
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Jience of the queen, muſt firſt acquaint this office with it. 
In other reſpects it has very little connection with the 
kingdom, its principal buſineſs being to execute the ſove- 
:on's pleaſure. 
ene F adtholder's or governor's council reſides at Preſ- 
burg, and, beſides the governor, who is preſident, con- 
fiſts of twenty-two counſellors, whom the king chooles at 
leaſure from among the prelates, nobility, and gentry. 
In Hungary, a..d the incorporated countries, it ſuperin- 
tends the Civil concerns of the town, as regulated by the 
laws of the land. It is {bje&t to no other office; but 
when it has any thing to lay before the king, applies im- 
mediately to his majeſty, ; 

Tue royal exchequer is divided into the * 
and mine chambers, and takes care of the royal eſtates, 
incomes, and dues. The exchequer is held at Preſburg, 
and has a preſident and eighteen counſe).ors. Under it is 
the o:fice at Caichaw, beſides eight provincial commil- 
faries fur collecting the contributions, The mine-cham- 
ber is hel at Cremaitz, and manages all affairs belong- 
ing to mine and coinage. It receives orders from the 
treatury at Vienna; and under it are the mine-chambers 
of Schemnitz, Neutohl in the geſpanſchaft of Zip, and at 
Koniziberg. 

['ac public revenues conſiſt of contributions, cuſtoms, 
mines, ſal- works b longing to tue crown ruyal domains, 
and e:cheit., which abundantly antwer the expcuces of the 
court, and uitence of the trontiers. 
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The siugdom of Hungary can eaſily raiſe an army of 
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Of the Diviſims of Hungary. with a particular Account of 
Upper Hungary, a Deſcription of a remarkable Cavern, and 
of the principal Towns of that Diviſion. 


UNGARY Proper is divided into Upper and 

Lower; here ſome give the name of Upper Hun- 
pary to that part which lies between the Danube and Po- 
and, and call that which lies below the Danube Lower 
Hungary ; while others drawing a line from the ccunty 
of Lip, to the junction of the Banat of Tamaſwaer, and 
the county of Sirmi, call that part which lies to the eaſt of 
tae line 9 Hungary, and that towards the weſt Lower 
Hungary. With retpect to its government by the great 
juridical courts, it is divided into four large circles, and 
hfty-two gaſpanchafts, or counties, called by the Hunga- 
rians varmegye. Theſe counties are ſmall provinces un- 
der counts, viſcounts, and aſſeſſors, who in the name of 
th. ſovereign hold provincial aſſemblies or diets, 

We ſh.l! begin with Upper Hungary, which forms the 
eaſt part of the kingdom, and borders on Poland, Tran- 
ſylvauia, and Walachia; conſiſting of two circles, that 
on this fide the Tieſſe, und that on the farther ſide of that 
river. The former of thete circles contains eleven coun- 
ties, and is inhabited by Hungar:ans, Bohemians, Sclavo- 
nians, Germans, and Ruſſians. 

Th. county of Sips is almoſt every where woody and 
mountainous, but it is interſperſed, efpeciaily towards the 


au aundted thouſand men, but feldum draws wut of it middle, with delightful plains, fruitful fields, paitures, 


ab we ten th u 12d, Pner horſeve denomanated huflars ; | 


tale are exicemely expert horiemen, When they make 
a ſtroke with their ſcimetar-, they ſt ind upon their thort 
ilir: ups. to give the gicaier force to their blows, Their 
hor e, are fleet an weil managed, but coo ſmali ; and, in 
a regular e gagement are far inte. wor to the Englith norſe, 
whole weight alone will bear them down. 

Their foot are denominated heyducs, or foot huſſars; 


and rivers that abound in fiſh. The Carpathian moun- 
tains are here at their greateſt height: hee are alſo ſeve- 
ral other remarkable mountains, among which are the 
Ochſenberg and K nigſberg, or K:ng's mountains, fo 
called trom king Matthias Corvinus, who in 1474 dined 
on its jummit. 

From th-fſe mountains iſſue the following rivers: the 
Popper, ,which runs from the lake of the 4 name in 


theſe brandiſhing their naced ſwords, put themſelves into the weſtern part of the Carpathian mountains, and falls 
a variety of terrible poſtures, advancing, retreating, turn- into the Dunavets. This laſt river riſes in the northern 


ing, and winding about with great activity, ſinging all the 
while. 

Juſtice is adminiſtered in civil affairs in the name of 
the ſovereign, after the manner preſcribed by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom. Suits are carried from the 
courts of the ſmaller towns, either to the court of the 
geſpanchaft, or county, when it is a free town, or to 
the lord of the manor, when it belongs to any particular 
lordſhip. In the royal free cities, the firſt hearing is be- 
fore the judge of the town, the ſecond before the coun- 
cil, from which there is an appeal to the treaſurer. The 
mine-court in the free mine towns is diſtinct from the 
town court, and takes cognizance of only ſuch affairs as 
relate to the mines: the mine judge preſides, but an ap- 
peal lies from him to the commiſhon-court of the mine 
town. 
| Inferior noble courts are held by the lord of the manor 
in each county for determining cauſes relating to the 
commonalty, and where noblemen are concerned, by the 
court Judges or judge of the nobles, and the vice-geſpan ; 
but a cauſe may be carried from theſe to the county court, 
and afterwards to the Tabula regia and ſeptemviralis. The 
middle noble court meets at Tirnau, Guntz, Eperies, 
and Depretzen, and has the trial of all cauſes in which 
twoor more counties are concerned, and may from thence 
be removed to the Tabula regia and ſeptemviralis. The 
upper noble court, which reſides at Peſt, is divided into 
the Tatula regia and the Tabula ſcptemviralis, and not only 
decides cauſes brought hither by appeal, but alſo other 
important ſuits relating to the nobility. In the firſt pre- 
ſides the king's repreſentative ; in the ſecond, the count 
palatine, or, in his abſence, either the court judge or the 
treaſurer. The Tabula ſeptemviralis is thus called from 
its formerly conſiſting of teven perſons; but Charles VI. 
made an addition of eight more. It takes cogn:zance 
only of ſuch cauſes as are referred to it from the Tabula 
ae examining them, and making the neceſſary amend- 

ents. 
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ſummits of the Carpathian mountains, and at laſt diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Viſtula. The Kundert, or Hernat, 
at the foot of Konigſberg, and ugs into the Teifle, The 
Golnitz, which has its ſpurce jn the mountain named 
Ochſenberg, and al(o falls into the former. Beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral rivers ofgleſs note. 

The air is here cold, but very P: and though no 
wine be produced in this country, it abounds with corn, 
particularly wheat, barley, and peas; and the inhabitants 
raiſe flax. 

The wild beaſts are here lynxes, bears, wild boars, 
wolves, foxes, ſtags, hares, chamois goats, and mar- 
mottes, 

The inhabitants are not fond of mining, agriculture 
turning out more to their advantage. 

One of the greateſt phænomenons in this circle is 2 
wonderful cavern, in a mountain in the neighbourhood of 
a village named Szelitze. The neighbouring country is 
hilly, and abounds with woods ; and the air is ſharp and 
cold, The entrance of the above cavern, which tronts 
the ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad, and 
conſequently wide enough to receive the ſouth wind, 
which here generally blows with great violence ; but the 
ſubterranean paſlages, which confil entirely of ſolid rock, 
winding round ſtretch away farther to the ſouth than 
has been yet diſcovered. As far as people have gone, the 
height is found to be fifty fathoms, and the breadth 
twenty-ſix; but the moſt unaccountable ſingularity is, 
that in the midſt of winter the air is warm in the in- 
ſide ; and when the heat of the ſun without is ſcarce ſup- 
portable, the cold within is not only very piercing, but 
ſo intenſe, that the top is covered with icicles of the 
ſize of a large caſk, which ſpreading into ramifications 
form very odd figures. When the ſnow melts in ſpring, 
the inſide of the cave, where its ſurface is expoſed to the 
ſouth ſun, emitz a pellucid water, which immediately 
congeals as it diops, and thus forms the above icicles ; 
and the very water that drops from them on the ground, 

K k which 
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which is ſandy, freezes „ It is even obſerved, 
that the greater the heat is without, the more intenſe is 
the cold within; ſo that in the dog - days all parts of this 
cavern are covered with ice, which the inhabitants uſe for 
cooling their liquors. In autumn, when the nights grow 
cold, and the heat of the day begins to abate, the ice in 
the cave begĩus to diſſolve, ſo that by winter no more ice 
is ſeen: the cavern then becomes perfectly dry, and has 


a mild warmth. At the ſame time it is ſurpriſing to lee | 


the ſwarms of flies and gnats, bats and owls, aad even of 
foxes and hares, that choole this for their winter retreat, 
till the beginning of ſpring, when the cold obliges them 


ro quit their dwelling. Above the cavern the hill riſes to | 
I OWER Hungary conſiſts of the two following cir. 


a very e height, and on the ſouthers ſide produces 
plenty of graſs. 

Among the principal towns of this circle are, 

Kaſmark, or Keſmark, a royal tree town in the county 
of Sips, not far from the river Popper. It is defended by 
a wall and towers, and is one of the moſt ancient places 
in Hungary. It has three churches, and at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town is a proteſtant oratory. It has been fre- 
quently taken during the civil wars, and has been ſeveral 
times burnt to the ground. 

Leutſchau, Lotſe, or Lewotſe, is a royal free town, 
and the capital of the county of Sitz. It ſtands on a hill, 
and its walls, which are remarkably thick, are ſtrength- 
ned by twelve towers, The church, which 1s dedicated 
to St. James, is a fine building. Here is a Jeſuits college, 
and a leminary for noblemen. The inhabitants are moſtly 
Germans; it has been ſeveral times ſacked, and frequently 
conſumed by fire, 

Tokay is a pretty conſiderable town, pleaſantly fituated 
near the conflux of the Theis and Bodrug, in the county 
of Zemplin, and in forty-eight degrees ſixteen minutes 
north latitude, It had formerly a — caſtle and a ſe- 
minary; but is muſt remarkable for its excellent wine, 
which in flavour and ſtrength exceeds all other wine pro- 
duced in Hungary. The ſpot of land which yields this 
noble liquor is about ſeven miles in circumference ; and, 
if it was all well cultivated, no part of Europe would be 
without the rich wine of Tokay. 

Munkats is an almoſt impregnable caſtle, ſeated on a 
High and ſteep rock which riſes in a ſpacious plain, its 
natural ſtrength being increaſed by art and labour. It is 
the capital of a lordſhip, which formerly bore the title of 
a dutchy. Beneath it, on the riyer Latortza, is a town 
which is the reſidence of a Greek biſhop united to the 
Roman church, and has a convent of the order of St. 
Baſil. This famous caſtle ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts 
in 1688, after a blockade of three years. Count Te- 
kely's lady, who had made this long defence, was carried 
to Vienna, and great ſums of money were found in the 

lace. 
is Great Waradin is a metropolitan city in the county of 
Bihar, ſituated on the river Kows, in the forty-fixth de- 
gree, fiſty- three minutes north latitude, and is ſurround- 


Huxcaxr, 


Tranſylvanians, who afterwards ſiding with the Turks, 
the Imperialiſts made themſelves maſters of it in 1603; 
but in 1614 it was loſt again: however, it was taken in 
1716 by prince Eugene in a dry ſcaſon, who threw ſeveral 
thouſand bombs into the place, 


SECT. VE. 
Of Lower Hungary, with an Account of the principal Places 


it contains. 


cles, that beyond the Danube, which ſtretches 
through the upper region towards the weſtern parts, and 
from the Danube to the Carp:thian mountains; and the 
circle below the Danube. The former contaias fourteen 
counties, inhabited by Hungarians, Bohemians, Sclavo- 
nians, Germans, and in one part by Servians. 

In this circle is the county of Preſburg, which lies on 
the borders of Auſtria, between the Danube and Mora- 
via. It is about fixty-hve miles in length, and forty- 
three in breadth. Its mountains begins the Carpathian 
chain. The country about Tirnau 1s the beſt and moſt 
fruitful; but the foil does not want f-rtility, though 
ſcarce a year palics in which the grain is not damaged by 
mildew. 

The large rivers in this country are the Danube, lo- 
rau, and Wag. The air is healthy, particularly on the 
mountains, but unwholcſume among the moralles near 
the Danube. 

The dignity of palatine was made hereditary in the 
year 1599, in the houſe of Palfi. The whole province is 
divided into five diſtricts, called by the Hungarians Pro- 
ceſſus, and each has a noble judge. 

The principal places of Lower Hungary are, 

Preſburg, a royal free city, and the capital of the kings 
dom, ſeated on the Danube at the foot of a mountain, 
on which ſtands the caſtle : it is pleaſantly ſitvated in the 
forty-eighth degree eight minutes, north latitude; and in 
the ſeventeenth degree thirty-fix minutes, ealt longitude, 
and enjoys a better air than molt of the other towns in 
Hungary. The cathelral, dedicated to St. Martin, is the 
place where (from the time of Ferdinand J.) the kings of 


Hungary have been crowned, Here the diets are held, 
and the treaſury-oſſice for Hungary kept, Here are allo 
a chapter of fourteen regular canons, a Jeſuits college, 
with a ſeminary and church, beſides three other convents 
and churches, a Lutheran church, and a Proteſtant 
ſchool. This city is of great antiquity, but is ill built, 
and the houſes of the town, properly fo called, do not 
much exceed two hundred, which are encompaſſed by a 
double wall and moat ; but the ſuburbs, which are large 


and handſome, contain four convents, with their churches, 


and two hoſpitals, Ihe ſuburbs on the ſouth fide of 


ed with good fortifications. This place was formerly the city makes a fine appearance. This city is the ſee ot 
much celebrated for the relics of the canonized king an archbiſhop, who has a palace and fine gardens in the 


Ladiſlaus, and is now the reſidence of a biſhop and chap 
ter; and has alſo a college of Jeſuits. The adjoining 
fortreſs is a regular pentagon, well fortified and defended 
by a deep and broad moat. The town itſelf is not large, 
but has three ſuburbs of very conſiderable extent. It was 
taken by the Turks in 1660, but the Imperialiſts re- took 
it in 1692. 

Temeſwaer is an important and ſtrong town, the ca- 
pital of a county of the ſame name, ſeated in the forty- 
fifth degree fifty- four minutes north latitude, and in the 
twenty-ſecond degree fifteen minutes vaſt longitude, It 
was formerly eſteemed impregnable, it being ſeated in a 
moraſs, which renders it inacceſſible, u:.lels this morals 
be dried up and rendered paſſable by want of rain. In 
1551 the Turks made themſelves maſters of it; however, 
it was taken from them the very ſame year: but in 1552, 
it was again inveſted by the Turks, when the Imperial 
commandant, dreading their cruelty, ſet fire to the place, 
and then abandoned it; but the "Turks, extinguiſhing 
the flames, took poſſeſſion of the fort, which they kept 
till the year 1595, when it was taken from them by the 


ſuburbs. 

Preſburg caſtle ſtands on a pleaſant eminence, two hun- 
dred paces to the welt of the city; it is of a quadrangular 
form, with four towers exactly alike at the corners. As 
the ſovereign, when here, reſides in this caſtle, there are 
in ſome of the apartments the hiſtory of Ferdinand II. 
with inſtances of his virtues, painted by eminent hands, 
In every one of theſe pieces, which are all on religious ſub- 
jects, is ſeen an exact reſemblance of the emperor's face. 
The crown, and ocher regalia of Hungary, are kept in the 
above towers under ſeven locks, and the keys of them 
kept by a like number of Hungarian nobles; and they 
are never ſhewn. In the armoury arc ſeveral ancient arms, 
both offenſive and defentive, with fone old machines uſed 
in aſſiults. The proſpect from the caſtle is extremely 
delightful, .c{pecially cvcr the vaſt plain towards Lower 
Hungary and Belgrade, Below the caitle is a ſmall town, 
called by the [lungarians Var alja, and by the Germans 
Schloſsberg, in which are a great many Jews. 

The county of T.ipro is abou: thirty eight miles in 
length, and about sight broad; it is every where full of 

moun- 
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mountains, which are not only ſaid to be higher than the 
Alps, but alſo to ſurpaſs them in curicfities and ſubjects 
of admiration. Its rocks are indeed aſtoniſhing, particu— 
larly thoſe of Derminfalo, one of which, called Benikova, 
is perpendicular, and three thouſand paces in halghe. 
In theſe rocks are ſeveral vaſt natural caverns, with 
multitudes of ſtrange figures formed by the petrificd 
water: bones of an uncommon ſize are alſo found here, 
differently ſhaped, and even larger than thoſe of horned 
cattic or horſes. 
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which belong to the town in general, and to private 


perſons; but at preſent they are all fo exhauſted, that 


the gold obtained from them fcarce anſvcrs the ex- 
|pence. On a hill near the town is a caſtle with a church. 
| The unwholeſomeneſs of the air and water occaſions a 
Zreat deal of illneſs among the common people. In the 
year 1751, the emperor Francis I. went down a very 
deep ſhaft, in the garb of a miner, and is the only in- 
; lance of a prince taking ſuch pains to gratify his curio- 


ſitv. 


The chief rivers are the Wag and the Biela. There In the county of Hont is Schemnitz, a pretty large 
are a multitude of freſh ſprings in this diſtrict, ſome of and populous town, ia a long valley, the houſes of 


which are mineral and medicinal ; and there are other 
waters of different kinds that are very remarkable. 


'The | on both ſides. 


which ſtand ſcattered a confiderable way up the acclivity 
The Proteſtant inhabitants, who amount 


exhalations from thoſe of Szentivan and Stamkowan tuf- to about two-thirds of the town, are between fix and 


focate birds in their flight over them. 


The nature of the | ſeven thouſand in number. 


In the largeneſs and num 


country admits of very little tillage, and grazing is allo in- ber of its miac-works, this town ſurpaſſes ail the others 


conſiderable, though it is famous for cheeſe, 'I his country 
abounds greatly in metals, particularly the Potſa moun- 
tains, which contain mines of gold and filver, ſome of 
iron, antimony, nitre, and other minerals; but it has no 
towns worthy of notice. 

In the county of Altſohl, which abounds in valuable 
ores and minerals, is Herrengrund, which has the appear- 


ance of a town lying among the tops of mountains; and 


all its inhabitants are miners, It is famous for its vaſt 
copper works and its vitriol, by which iron is appa- 
rently turned into copper, and teveral hundred weight 
of iron is thus changed every year. The vitrio! indecd 
does not properly transform the iron into copper, but in- 
ſinuates into it the copper particles with which it is ſatu- 
rated; and this ſeeming tranſmutation requires only a 
fortnight or three weeks : but if the iron he {uFzred to lie 
too long in this vitriolic liquor, it becomos at laſt reduced 
to powder, 

In this 
beſt of the mine towns. 
and built pretty much in the Saxon manner, It has fix 
churches, a Jeſuits college and ſchoel, and has a weekly 
market. It is famous for the copper ore in the adjacent 
mountains, Proviſions here are good and cheap, but the 
ſmelting works give the air an unhealthy taint. Upon a 
hill on the north fide of the town is the caltle, which is a 
ſtrong place, and has two churches. 

In this county is alſo the village of Ribar, celebrated for 
the warm baths on a hill in its neighbourhood, About fix 
hundred paces from it, towards the ſouth, in a fine mea- 
dow, which makes part of a moſt delightful valley, is an 
aperture long noted for its noxious effluvia, which ſeem to 
be ſulphurcous, an kill both beaſts and birds. A ftream 
guſhes out with great impetuoſity, and yet immediately 
after it is abſorbed in the aperture. Theſe efluvia are 
however not poiſonous ; for the water may be drank, and 
the dead beaſts and fowls killed by it fafely eaten, Not 
far from this ſtream is a mineral ſpring. 

The county of Bars is about thirty-eight miles long, 
and about twelve broad. Its chief rivers are the Gran, 
the Nitra, and the Sitva, or Zitawa. Here are the molt fa- 
mous hot baths in all Hungary, and rich mines. The 
country affords good wine, and the level parts grain. Few 
cattle are bred in the mountains except ſheep. The inha- 
bitants conſiſt of Llungarians, Bohemians, Sclavonians, and 
Germans. 

In this county is Cremnitz, the principal mine town, 
which is ſituated in the forty-eighth degree fifty-two 
minutes north latitude, and in the 19th degree twenty 
one minutes eait longitude from London; lying in a 
deep valley between high mountains, fo that it cannot be 
ſeen till one is juſt upon it. The town of itſelf is an in- 
conſiderable place, though it has two churches, a Fran- 
eiſcan convent, and a caſtle: for it has not above thirty 
houſes; but the ſuburbs, which are much larger, conſiſt 
of nine ſtreets, with a church and an alms-houſe. In this 
town the king has a revenue office, with a director, re- 

eiver, baok-keeper, and other officers, Here is a mint, 
to which all the other mine towns bring their gold and 
ſilver. It is computed to coin every year about an hun- 
dred thouſand ducats. The mine country in its neizh- 
bourhood is divided into the After and Fore Mint; the 
former containing ſeven mines, and the latter two; but 
all the nine belong to the king. There are allo mines 


| fathoms deeper, by means of a ladder, 


diſtri is Neuſohl, a royal free town, and the | and vitriol naturally cryſtalized. 


in Hungary. It has two caſtles, two churches, two 
| chapels, and a college of Jetuits, with a royal mine- 


office; and is the reſidence of a chick commiſiioner,— 
The gold and filver mines here ſtill produce a confidera- 
ble quantity of ore, which contains more and better 
gold than that of Cremnitz. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that 
he went down an hundred and fifty tathoms in a ſhaft, 
without the leaſt danger, being buckled up in a kind of 
leather chair; after which he deicended about fifteen 
He adds, that ic 
would require three or four days to walk through all the 


; paſſages of this mine; tht the number of labour-rs em- 


ployed in it amount to hve or fix thuuland incn, and thoſe 


| without, together with the carpenters, &c. are compautc 4 


at Wo thouſand, exclutve of th le employed about the 
carriages, The profits are, however, {aid to be not fo 
conſiderable as formerly. 

In the above mines are alſo found chryſtals, amethyſts, 
At a tmail diltauce is a 


It is ſtuated on the river Gran, rock, in which is found a red iubſtance, called cinnabar 
of ſilver, of which is made a fine vermillion; and near the 
'town is alſo a high perpendicular rock, part of which is of 


a ſhining blue, with green and yellow ſpots. 

The county of Pilis is incorporated with that of Pct. 

Amidſt its mountains and woods is a large plain, which 
lies between the Danube and Theis, but is for the moſt 
part ſandy and barren. The principal river is tze Danube, 
and the ſmaller are the Galga, Tapjo, Kakos, Vajas, 
Theis, and Zagyva. In the mountainous parts the win- 
ters are cold, and the ſummers are temperate; but in the 
large plains, the winters are ſcvere, and the ſummers into- 
lerably hot: the warm days are then ſucceeded by very 
cold nights: good water is extremely ſcarce ; and the 
gnats are very troubleſome both to man and beaſt, In 
the mountainous parts is produced an excellent kind of 
red and white wine: but no corn can be raiſed in the 
ſandy foil. The deſert plains, however, afford good paſ- 
turage for cattle, where they wander at large. The whole 
province is divided into four diſtricts, the principal towns 
in which are the following : 

Peſt, a royal free town in a plain on the Danube, over 
againſt Buda, to which is a paſſage in ſummer by a bridge 
of boats. In this city is the ſupreme court of appeal, alſo 
a large military hoſpital, built with ftone, two hundred 
paces ſquare, and three ſtories high; ſix convents, and ſe- 
veral churches, In the years 1526, and 1541, it was taken 
by the Turks, who held it till 1602, when it was reco- 


vered by the Hungarians ; but the following year, being 
abandoned through fear, it once more fell into the hands 
of the Turks, who in 1684, ſet it on fire, and then 
marched to Buda; upon this tue Imperialiſts took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town, but abandoned it again, and did not 
return till two years after, when the inhabitants were re- 
duced to great diſtreſs, 

Vaitz is a populous epiſcopal city, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the Danube. Beſides the houles belonging to the biſhop, 
e are three convents, and a ſeminary. The city chiefly 
owes its proſperity to its great annual fair, and beatt mar- 
ket, It has been frequently deſtroyed by fite, and ſeveral 
times taken by the Burks and Imperialiits. 

Buda is the name both of an old and new citv. ſituated 
in the forty-ſeventh degree forty minutes north latitude, 
und in the nine'centh degree twenty minutes eat longi- 
2885 Old Buda is ſituated in a plain which extends from 

the 
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the ſuburbs of New Buda to the Pilis mountains and the 
Danube, and at preſent is a mean place; in which are 
ſeen the deſolate ruins of the old city, with ſeveral Roman 
monuments. New Buda was built by Bela IV. and is a 
roy:! free town, ſeated on a mountain near the Danube. 
It was formerly the capital of the kingdom, the reſidence 
of the king, and the largeſt and fineſt of all the Hungarian 
towns; but has been much reduced by its being frequent- 
ly befieged, taken and deſtroyed. The principal church 
is that of the Vi gin Mary, near which the Jeſuits have 
an academical college and ſeminary. The Carmelite nuns 
of St. Clare have convents here, and the Franciicans have 
ſeveral churches. The city is ſurrounded with walls and 
moats, and is well fortified ; near it itands a ſtrong caſtle. 
The palace of the Hungarian kings was reckoned a moit 
beautiful building, but is enticely deſtroyed. The city nas 
three ſuburbs ; in chat called Neuſtriſt 18 only one church, 
together with a pillar fifty two feet high, which in 1690 
was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, to commemorate a de- 
livcrunce from a peſtlence, which ceaſed in 1715. In the 
ſuburb called the Wafferſtadt, or Water- Town, which 
lics on che Danube, are two churches and one convent; 
and on the hills Reiſenſtadt, in which a Run Greek 
church. Lady Mary Vortley Montague, who was there 
in the year 1717, ſays, that without the wall lie a vait 
number of I ttle houſes, or rather nuts, called the Raſci in 
town, from its being entirely inhabited by chat people. — 
The houſes ſtand in rows, and appear at a diſtance iike 
old-faſhioned thatched tents, each conſiſting of one hovel 
above, and another under ground. Theſe are theic ſum- 
inter apartments. 
* Waſſerſtadt and Reiſenſta it are five 
warm baths ; the principal of which, called the Em- 
peror's, is built ſomewhat in the manner of the Rotunda 
at Rome, with a large aperture in the cer ter of the dome, 
beſides ſeveral ſmall holes or windows round the cupola 
for admitting more light. Ina large bath in the centre of 
the other four, both ſexes publickly bathe togeiher, the 
men wearing only a kind of drawers, and the women 
what they term a fore-ſhift ; but the common people, for 
whom one of the other baths is appointed, look upon 
even this flight covering as ſuperfluous. There is allo a 
pond of mineral water, which has this ſurpriſing property, 
that when the water is wholly turned off, the water 
ſprings ceaſe flowing, but when the pond is a little above 
half full, they return again. The wine produced on the 
neighbouring hills is red, and of a very good fort. Here 
are alſo excellent melons, which are fold for the value of a 
penny a piece. | ; 
Buda was firſt taken by Solyman the Magnificent, in 
1526, and loſt the following year to Ferdinand I. king 
of Bohemia. Solyman regained it by the treachery of 
the garriſon, and voluntarily gave it up to king John of 
Hungary; after whoſe death, his ſon being an infant, 
Ferdinand laid fiege to it, and the queen-mother was 
forced to call Solyman to her aid, who indeed raiſed the 
ſiege, but left a Turkiſh garriſon in the town, and com- 
manded her to remove her court from thence, to which ſhe 
was forced to ſubmit. It afterwards reliſted the ſieges laid 
to it by the marquis of Brandenburg, in the year 1542 ; 
by count Schwartzenburg, in 1596; by general Roſ- 
worm, in 1602; and by the duke of Lorrain, comman- 
der of the emperor's forces, in 1684, to whom it yielded 
- in 1686, after an obſtinate defence; Apti Baſha, the 
rnor, being killed, fighting with the utmoſt bravery 
in the breach. The loſs of this town was of ſuch im- 
portance, and ſo much reſented by the Turks, that it oc- 
eaſioned their depoſing of their emperor Mahomet IV. the 
year following. i 
About a mile and a half below Buda is the iſland of 
Eſepel, in the midſt of the Danube, and ſurrounded on 
both ſides by ſmall iſlands, among which the Pheaſant 
iſland is particularly remarkable, and is a thouſand paces 
long, and c vered with wood. The iſland of Ujvalvifiſche 
is twenty-ſeven miles in length, and has aruined church, 
ſaid to have been built by St. Margaret. This iſland is 
not very fruitful, but it abounds with game, and has 
great plenty of hares. Near the iſland of Eſepel a pro- 
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plain, about five miles in circumference, containing the 
ſeat of prince Eugene, who often reſided here, and had a 
breed of Arabian ſheep ; and on this plain are ſcattered 
ſeveral farm houſes. 

We now come to the other circle of Lower Hungary, 
which is that below the Danube, containing twelve coun. 
ties, and is inhabited by Hungarians, intermixed with 
Croats, Raſcians, and ſome Sclayonians, The principal 
places in this circle are, 

CEdenburg, Edenburg, or Sopron, a royal free town 
in the county of the ſame name, and though not very 
large, is weil-built, populous, and has extenſive luburbs. 
The inhabitants apply themſelves with great induſtry to 
the cultwation of vineyards, and the wine is accordingly 
remarkable for its goodnels, Here is a Jeſuits college, 
and a Lutheran ſchool. Among the diets which have 
been held here, that in 1681 is remarkable for the free 
exerciſe of religion granted to the Proteſtants by the em- 
peror Leopold, 

Raab, which was made a royal free city ſo lately as the 
„ear 1742, is an ancient and ſtrong fortreſs, fituated in a 
pleaſant country at the conflux of the Danube, the Kab, 
and Ravnuz, by which it is encumpaticd, and is ſtrong 
botn by nature and art. Its houſes are all built w.ta 
ſtone, the {trevts are large and itraight, and it bas a vi- 
ſhop, a chapter, and an univerlity, the proteflvis in 
which ace Jetuits, The fortifications of the city 4..4 caſ- 
tle are chicfly the work of the emperors Ferdinand I. aud 
Maximilian 1I. and it has al-vays a ſtrong garriſon, well 
provided with military ſtores, ſn the year 1529 the Har- 
riſon, for fear of the Lucke, ſet firſt hre to the caltle, and 
then abandoned the cit,. In 1466 it was burit tw the 
ground. In 1594 it was by agreement delivered up 'v 2c 
Turks, from wh mit was afterwards recovered by ſi. ata- 
gem, by count Adolphus of Swartzenburg. In 1749 the 
churches and ichools of the Lutherans aud retermed were 
ſuppreſſed. 

The city of Gran, the capital of the county of the 
ſame name, is ſituated in a delightiul country at the 
conflux of the river Gran with th Danube, in the farty= 
eighth degree twenty-one minutes north latitude, and in 
the eighteenth degree iocty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude, — 
This city was formerly the reſidence of the primate of 
Hungary, and had ailo a chapter, which is removed to 
Tirnau ; and the archbilhop reſides at Picſburg, I bere 
is here a Jeluits college and ſchuol. The city of Gran 
properly confiſts of a royal free town, the caitle, wich 
is fituated on a high rock, and in Which i he cathedral; 
the Waſſerſtadt, which lies on the Danube; with the 
Raſcian town, I homeſberg, and Jungerſtadt; all which 
are fortihed ſo as to be a mutual defence to each other. 
King Stephen was born here in the year 90g, aud bu icd 
in the cathedral built by himſelf, In 1543 the city was 
for the firſt time taken by the Turks; but in 1 590 ut ws 
taken from them by the Imperialiſts. On this occation 
Sir Thomas Arundel, of W arduur caſtle, for hi: fal 
bravery in ſtorming the water-tower, and un, down 
the Turkiſh banner, &c. was created a count of the 
empire by the emperar Rodolph, and afterwards King 
James I. made him a baron of England, which honours 
are itil] enjoyed by his poſterity. Ihe Tucks beſieged it 
in vain in the year 1604; but in the following year they 
obliged the city to ſurrender, and kept it til 168 35 
when, after the defeat of their army before V icuna, by 
John Sobieſki, the Imperialitts once more recovered it, 
and afterwards detended it againſt the Luske, woo laid 


Huncaxy, 


ſiege to it in 1685, but were entirely delcate.. by the 
dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria, and it is ſtill lubject to che 
houſe of Auſtria. 


Comorra is ſituated in the iſland of Schutt, at the con- 
flux of the Wag and zhe Danube, in the forcy eighth de- 
gre: twenty-five minutes north latitude, and in the 
eighteenth degree twenty-ſix minutes cat longitude, In 
this town is the court-houle of the county, with a J-ſuits 
college and ſchool; and near it is an impregnable tor— 
tification, ſurrounded on the welt with deep moats, and 
on the north and ſouth by rhe Danube and Way, wh:ch 


montory, covered with woods and vines, projects into the 


river; and in its neighbourhood is a plcaſant and fruitful | 


meet to the ſouthward. It was duilc by Ferdinand I. and 


N L that it never fell into the haus of the 
urks. 
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SECT. VIL 
Of TRANSYLVANIA. 


Its Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Mountains, Rivers, 
Minerals, Plants, and Animals. 


HE country now known by the name of Tranſyl- 
vania was 2 part of the ancient Dacia, and derived 
its preſent name from its lying behind the foreſts with 
which the Carpathian mountains are ſurrounded ; and 
for the ſame reaſon the Hungarians call it Erdely, which 
ſignifies a woody mountainous country. The Germans 
give it the name of Siebenbergen, from ſeven celebrated 
forts, or caſtles, by which it is defended. Tranſylvania 
is bounded on the north by Moldavia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary; on the eaſt by Moldavia ; on the ſouth by Wala- 
chia, and the bannat of Temeſwar ; and on the weſt by 
Hungary ; extending from forty-five degrees thirty mi- 
nutes to forty-eight degrees ten minutes north latitude, 
and from twenty-two to twenty-five degrees caſt longi- 
rude, and is about a hundred and ſeventy miles in length, 
and a hundred and tweaty in breadth. 

This country is on all ſides environed with mountains, 
whence it enjoys a temperate air, and ſprings of excellent 
water; and though it is both mountainous and woody, 
yet its fields are > rich and fertile, that it is deſtitute of 
none of the neceſſaries, and few of the luxuries of life. 
The mountains of Tranſylvania run from north to ſouth, 
branching out likewiſe eaſt and weſt, and terminating in 
the ceutre of the country in hills, cloathed with vine- 
yards and rich in mines. The former are ſituated in the 
ſouthern parts of the country; but in ſome places the 
grapes are prevented from being thoroughly ripened by 
the northerly blaſts. lu ſeveral of the mountains metals 
and minerals are found, while others yield rock-falt. 
There are here medicinal ſprings, ſome of which are warm, 
others cold, and others ſulphureous. 

The chief rivers are the Samos, the Maros, which 
traverſes the middle of the country, and the Aluta, which 
riſes at the foot of the Carpathian mountains, and runs 
into Walachia. 

The minerals of this country are gold, filver, copper, 
iron, quickſilver, ciunabar, ſolar antimony, ſulphur, vi- 
trio], rock · ſalt, ſalt · petre. red oker, and chalk, which 
are exported from hence to Hungary. 

Tranſylvania produces medicinal herbs, grain, pulſe, 
vines, and ſeveral kinds of fruit- trees, with wood fit for 
timber. The foil is indeed extremely fruitful. The 
wheat is eſteemed the beſt in Europe, and ſo plentiful, 
that the peaſants eat no other bread ; but their ſoil is 
leſs fit for barley, and therefore they brew but little 
beer; this defect, however, is ſupplied with plenty of good 
wine, which is little inferior to that of Hungary. 

In the meadows and paſtures they feed vaſt herds of 
large oxen, which are there extremely cheap. They have 
alſo (ſheep and a good breed of horſes. Their foreſts 
abound with many kinds of wild beaſts, particularly 
buffaloes, elks, deer, wild boars, hares, which are much 
larger, and have a more valuable fur than ours; wild 
horſes of incredible ſwiftneſs, whoſe manes hang down 
almoſt to the ground ; ſome parts of the country are in- 
feſted with wolyes and bears, which in winter do great 
miſchief among the cattle : there are alſo wild aſſes, 
lynxes, chamois, martens, ermines, and beavers. The 
woods afford plenty of bees and honey, with which they 
make a fort of mead that is highly valued ; the honey 
being mixed with ſeveral other pleaſant ingredients. 


SECT. VIII. 


of the different Nations who inhabit Tranſylvania; their 
Religion, Learning, Government, Arms, Forces, Revenue, 


and Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 


I TH reſpect to the various nations who inhabit 

Tranſylvania, theſe are Hungarians, who in their 

natural genius, underſtanding, diſpoſition, and language, 

reſemble the original natives of the couatry; the Siculi, 

a people who are deſcended from the Scythian Huns, 
7 3 
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and formerly enjoyed ſome particular privileges on ac- 
count ot their antiquity ; but theſe have been gradually 
aboliſhed : they ſpeak the Hungarian language, but their 
pronunciation is broad, and they alſo retain ſome old 
Hun words: the Saxons, who are partly the remains of 
the Gepidi, and partly the deſcendauts of thoi: Saxons 
who in 1154 entered the country: theſe ſtifly adhere to 
their natural diſpoſition and ancient cuſtoms, which are 
widely different from thoſe of the two above-mentioned 
nations, but reſemble the modern Flungarians, and like 
them apply themſelves to learning, war, arts, and trade. 
Their language agrees with that ſpoken in Lower 
Saxony. Theſe are the principal people of this coun- 
try, and the reſt, who are eſteemed foreigners, muſt 
unite with one of the above nations. 

Thoſe whom they thus call foreigners are the Ger- 
mans, who ſpeak the ſame language as the other natives 
of Germany, but a different one from that of the Saxons : 
the Walachians, the deſcendants of the ancient Roman 
colonies, who therefore ſtile themſelves Romanius, that 
is, Romans. Their language conſiſts of a great deal 
of Latin, corrupted with a mixture of the Sclavonian. 
Theſe reſemble the Romans in their dreſs and dict. and 
are fond of the Italian language; the waywodes have their 
phyſicians and ſecretaries from Italy, and the few who 
apply themſelves to literature go to the univerſity of 
Padua. They reſide in the mountainous parts of the 
country, and wholly apply themſelves to agriculture. ' 
From their firſt embracing the Chriſtian religion they 
have profeſſed themſelves of the Greek communion ; but 
ſince Tranſylvania became ſubject to the houſ- of Au- 
ſtria, the Jeſuits have been perpetually endeavouring to 
unite them to the Romiſh ch urch, under the ambiguous 
title of the Cræci ritus Uniti. The qualitications of the 
Walachian clergy barely conſiſt in their being able to 
read and (ing; and when any of them would ſhine, he 
makes a tour to Buchereſt in Walachia, u here he learns 
to be polite, and to ſpeak in an ornamental ſtile; but 
returns in other reſpects as illiterate as he went. The 
common people among the Walachians are ſaid to be fo 
ignorant, that ſcarce one in twenty of them can repeat 
the Lord's Prayer. The others are Armenians, who 
have a particular language, and chiefly apply themſelves 
to trade. Beſides theſe there are Raſciaus, Bulgarians, 
Greeks, and jews. 

The Hungarians, the Siculi, and a few Saxons, are 
of the Romiſh church, and have ſome rites and privileges 
in common with that church in Hungary; theſe are un- 
der a biſhop who reſides at Weiſſenburg, and is ſubor- 
dinate to the archbiſhop of Colotza. The reformed, 
who conſiſt of the Hungarians and Siculi, kave a ſuper- 
intendant,. who by the laws of the king: lom is the fecond 
in rank. The proteſtant Lutheran church, which con- 
ſiſts of Saxons and a few Hungariors, is divided into 
nine chapters, and governed by a biſhop. Thi: church, 
with reſpect to the number of its members, is fo ſuperior, 
that there are reckoned twenty-five proieſtants to one 
catholic. The Socinians, or Unitarians, were formerly 
the prevailing ſect; but at preſent they are greatiy dwin- 
dled, though they have ſtill a ſuperintendant. Theſe 
four churches are eſtabliſhed by the laws of the tingdom. 
The Greek religion, profeſſed by the Walachians and 
Greeks, has particular privileges granted by the prince 
of the country, as well thoſe who are united to the 
Romiſh church, as thoſe who diſſent from it. Over the 
former is a biſhop, who has prieſts under him; but the 
latter is ſubject, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, to the biſhops 
of Walachia; and under theſe alſo are the Armeniuns, 
ſome of whom differ, in point of public worſhip, from 
the Greeks, while others acknowledge the church of 
Rome. | 

With reſpect to the ſtate of learning in this country, 
the catholics have a college of Jeluits at Clauſenburg, 
and ſeveral ſeminaries. The different ſects ot proteſtants 
have likewiſe ſeminaries and ſchools, in which the cle- 
ments of the ſciences are taught; after which, ſuch ſtu- 
dents as are of the reformed religion go to Switzerland 
and Holland, but the Saxons are ſent to ſtudy in Germany. 
The government of Tranſylvania is entirely different 
from that of Hungary, and by the joint conſent of prince 


and people, is formed into an ariſtocratical government, 
LI which 
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which ſince the year 1722 has been hereditary to the 

rinces and princeſſes of the houſe of Auſtria, Former- 
y the prince of Tranſylvania ſucceeded to the govern- 
ment by a free ele&ion; but fince the above period, by 
inheritance; ,gnd though his power is connected with 
that of the king of Hungary and the arch-duke of Au- 
ſtria, yet his at and privileges differ from both. 

The principality of Tranſylvania is governed in the 
name of prince and nobility, by the diet, the office of 
ſtate, the royal government, the exchequer, the aſſem- 
bly of Hungarian counts, the tribunals of juſtice, and 
the magiſtrates of the Saxon Siculi. 

The diets meat at Hermanſtadt by ſummons from the 
prince, and are divided into the upper and lower table: 
at the upper table ſits the government, with the prelates, 
counts, and barons: at the lower, the king's council, 
with the deputies of the Hungarian counts, the tribu- 
nals of the Siculi and royal Saxons; and at each fits a 
» preſident, who repreſents the ſovereign, and lays the 
king's intentions and propoſals before the ſtates. 

The Tranſylvania office, which draws up and fends 
away the prince's orders, is held at Vienna, and, witk 
reſpe& to public affairs, has not the leaſt connection 
either with thoſe of Auſtria or Hungary. 

The royal government reſides at Hermanſtadt, and ſu- 
perintends both the temporal and ſpiritual affairs of the 

incipality. At its head is a governor with the coun- 

lors of the three nations, and alſo of the three reli 
gions, the Romans, the Calviniſts, and the Lutherans. 

The exchequer is divided into the Tranſylvania and 
mine-office. The forther is held at Hermunſtadt, and 
that of the latter at Abrug-Banya. 

The arms of Tranſylvania are divided inta three parts, 
by two indentations diverging downwards. In the firſt 
are ſeven Hungarian caſtles in a field or; in the ſecond, 
in a field gules, the eagle of the Siculi; and in the third, 
the Saxon ſun and moon in a field gules. 

Tranſylvania could formerly bring from eighty to 
pinety thouſand men into the field ; but at preſent the 
whole force of that principality conſiſts of ſix regiments, 
under a commander in chief, for the defence of the 
country. | 

The revenues of Tranſylvania riſe from contributions, 
cuſtoms, metals, minerals, rock-ſalt, royal domains, 
eſcheats, and confiſcations, and are levied by the trea- 
ſury. 
With reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice, civil 
cauſes are tried in the prince's name, in the ſuperior 
and inferior courts; and each of the three nations has 
its particular court. In the royal free towns which be- 
long to the Saxons, the cauſes of the burghers are firſt 
heard before the judge of the town, and afterwards diſ- 
cuſſed by the town council, from which there lies an 
appeal to the meetings of the towns, when they hold the 
national court ; and from this court an appeal lies to the 
Tabula regia. In the Hungarian counties, the cauſes of 
the gentry are firſt tried by their judge, and then brought 
before the whole body of the nobility; from whom alſo 
lies an appeal to the Tabula regia. In the courts of the 
Siculi, who have their peculiar cuſtoms and privileges, 
cauſes are firſt heard before the king's judge, and in du- 
bious caſes carried up to the king's lieutenant, and from 
him to the Tabula regia. This Tabula regia, or royal 
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the royal country of the Saxons, which conſiſts of five 
diſtricts, The principal places in Tranſylvania are, 

Clauſenburgh, which is {cated on a plain by the rivulet 
of Samos, near the foot of a mountain, in the forty- 
ſeventh degree fourteen minutes north latitude. This 
is a large populous town, that has many houſes of ſtone, 
and ſtrong walls tortified with towers. Over the Por- 
tina gate is ſtill to be ſeen an inſcription in honour of 
the emperor Trajan. The Jeſuits have a college here, 
and the reformed a ſeminary, as have alſo the Socinians, 
who are very numerous. Till the year 1603, they were 
in poſſeſſion of the cathedral, which was taken from 
them, and given to the Jeſuits, whoſe church and col- 
lege they had pulled down, This town has been ſeveral 
times beſieged and taken. 

Hermanſtadt, by the natives called Zeben, is the ca- 
pital of Tranſylvania, ſituated in that part called the 
royal country of the Saxons, in the forty-ſiath dooree 
fitty-one minutes north latitude, aud the twenty-tifth 
degree one minute caſt longitude, It ſtands in a plain, 
is large aud well-built, and defended by a double wall 
and deep moat. This is the principal place of the 
Saxony colony: it is governed by the royal chamber, 
the tribunal of appeals, and the diet; beſides which, the 
general and royal governor of the Saxon nation reſide 
here. The air is however unwholſome, and produces 
the gout; ſo that many of the fineſt buildings are unin- 
habited. The houſes within the gates are moſtly well- 
built, and covered with ſlates, which in this country 
is reckoned an extraordinary piece of magnificence. 
| Beſides ſeveral good ſprings in aud about the place, the 
river water is conveyed through every ſtreet by little 
canals, This city is a granary for the whole principa- 
lity. Its principal trade conſiſts in cloth and mead, 
made hcre in great quantities for exportation into the 
neighbouring countries. It had formerly a conſidera- 
ble trade with Greece, which they loſt during the warsz 
and the city has greatly declined on account of the per- 
ſecution the inhabitants have ſuffered, and the ſeverity of 
the government. 

Weiſemburg, or Carlſburg, is a ſtrong well-baile 
town, ſituated on a riſing ground, from whence, for 
about two miles round, there is a moſt delightful pro- 
ſpect of a fruitful eountry, amidſt corn fields and emi- 
nences covered with vines. It is watered by the gentle 
ſtreams of the rivers Ompay and Mariſch, and is two 
miles in length; but was much larger formerly, as ap- 

from its ancient boundaries within the walls, which 
are faid to be twenty miles in compaſs. It was ſor a 
long time the metrupolis of ancient Dacia, and was 
called Alba Julia, from Julia Auguſta, the mother of 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; and is now 
generally called Carliburg, in honour of Charles VI. 
by whom it was conſiderably improved. It had formerly 
a magnificent palace, which is now gone to decay, aut 
has at preſent a biſhop and a college of Jeſuits. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in "Tranſylvania is 
Cronſtadt, which is next in rank to Hermanſtadt, both 
with reſpect to its appearance, the number of its inha- 
bitants, and its trade. It is ſeated among pleaſant 
mountains, and is fortified with walls, towers, and 
moats. None reſide in the town itſelf beſide Germans; 
but in its three large ſuburbs are Hungarians, Saxons, 


table, is the chief court of juſtice, and has a preſident 
with prothonotaries and aſſeſſors; yet even from this 
board cauſes may be carried up to the government, and 
from thence removed to the ſovereign. 

In affairs relating to the church there is only one 


Bulgarians, and Siculi. 


SECT. X. 
Of SCLAVONIA., 


court, which is held at the reſidence of the biſhop of ts Extent, Climate, Rivers, different Inhabitants, Lan- 
Tranſylvania, from whom appeals lie to the metropo-] guages, Government, and Adminiſtration of Juſtice, beth 


litan, from him to the pope's nuncio, and from thence 
10 the court of Rome. 


SECT. Ix. 
A conciſe Deſcription of the principal Places in Tranſylvania. 
HE whole country of Tranſylvania is divided into 


| ſeven Hungarian counties; the territory of the 


| 
| 


in Sclavonia and Croatia. 


and its principal Towns. 
W ſhall now treat of the country by ſome authors 
called Hungarian Illyricum, which extends from 
the Danube to the Adriatic Sea, between the rivers 
Drave, Save, and Unna, and comprehends Sclavonia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia. 
| The country which lies between the Drave and Adri- 
atic enjoys a mild and temperate air, aud a fruitful foil; 


The Diviſuns of Sclavenia, 


Sicul, which is ſubdivided into ſeven tribunals ; 20 


but 
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but the maritime places are not eſteemed healthy. It 
produces all the neceſſiries and conveniences of life, 


icularly corn, wine, and oil; and beſides the rivers 
already mentioned, has the Culpa, which riſes in Croa- 
tia, and falls into the Save; the Ketka, which together 
with the ſmall rivers of Dalmatia, diſcharge themſelves 
into the Adriatic ſea. 

The inhabitants are of Sclavonian extraction; and ac- | 
cording to the different provinces, are divided into diffe- 
rent people, among which are Hungarians, Germans, 
Venetians, and Turks. The principal nations are the 
Sclavonians, who make as it were one people with the 
Servians and Raſcians, which, with a mixture of Ger- 
mans and Sclavonians, inhabit Sclavonia : the Croats, } 
who dwell in Croatia and Sclavonia, and are intermixed 
with colonies from Germany and Walachia : the Dal- 
matians, among whom are the Uſcocs and the Mor- 
lachians. They have likewiſe Venetian, Turkiſh, and 
Albanian colonies among them. 

With reſpect to the languages of theſe different peo- 
ple, the Croatiaus and Raſchians ſpeak German and 
Hungarian; the Dalmatians, Italian and Turkiſh; the 
Walachians who have ſettled in theſe countries retain | 
their own language. 

The only religion tolerated here is the Romiſh, which 
is under the governinent of three archbiſhops and twenty 
biſhops. Theſe nations, however, concern themſelves 
little about ſtudy; yet Zagrad has an academy; and 
among the Croats and Raſcians are many perſons of an 
excellent genius, who entertain a paſſion for literature, 
which they endeavour to promote. 

The government of Sclavonia and Croatia is con- 
netted with that of Hungary and Stiria, being heredicary 
in the archducal houſe of Auiitia, Croatian Hungary 
is under the juri{liftion of the ban or viceroy of C vatia, 
Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, who govern: by the laws of 
Hungary, and the provincial acts of lilyricum. Croa- 
© tian Stiria has a gover nor both in Stiria, military Croa- 
tia, and on the couſt of tte Adrinic. 

The prelates, nobility. gentry, and royal Caſtellans, 
enjoy the ſame privileges as the Hungarians, At the 
diets, which conſiſt of the four orders of the province, 
all deliberations run in the name of the ſovereign ; and 
beſides, the ſtares of Illyria appear at the Hungarian 
diet by their repreſentatives. 

The adminiſtration of juſtice in Sclavonia and the 
Þannat of Croatia is the ſame as in Hungary; the free 
towns having inferior courts, from whence cauſes may 
be removed to the royal treatury. The other towns have 
alſo their inferior courts, from whence there lies an ap- 

to the bannat court, which is thus named from the 

n, or prorex, who preſides in it; and this at certain 
times ears cauſes brought from the counties, and holds 
conſultations on other important matters; but ſome- 
times, when the cauſes require a farther inſpection, the 
litigants are 4'{;nifſed to the Tabula regalis at Peſt, from 
whence they may proceed to that of the Septemwviralis, 

The public revenue ariſes from contributions, cuſ- 
toms, tillage, graziery, and trade. The military force 
of the Hungarian Illyrians perhaps never appeared to 

ter advantage than in the war which preceded the 

, When no leſs than fifty thouſand men were brought 
into the field from Croatia alone. | 

We ſhall now proceed to give a conciſe account of 
Sclavonia. | 

Sclavonia is ſituated between the Drave and the 
Save, extending eaſtward to the Danube, and being 
bounded on the weſtward by Carniola. It obtained the 
name of Sclavonia in the middle ages from the neigh-| 
bouring Slavi or Slavina. The inhabitants are Servians 
or Raſcians, Croats and Walachians, with ſome Ger- 
man and Hungarian colonies. This country is divided 
into the bannat and generalſhip of Sclavonia, the former 
of which is ſubdivided into three counties, the principal 


| 


towns in which are, 

Eſſeck, the capital of the county of Verowitz, is 
ſeated on the river Drave near the Danube, and is moſt 
remarkable for the large wooden bridge which is here 
erected over the Danube and the neighbouring moraſſes, 
and extends in length about five miles; it was built in 


r 


1566, by Solyman, emperor of the Turks, who con-| 
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[ſtantly employed twenty thouſand men in this work till 


it was completed. In the year 1529 Eſſeck was taken 
by the Turks, and in 1664 the Imperialiſts burnt this 
bridge, but it was ſoon rebuilt by the Turks. The 
Hungarians afterwards burnt the bridge a ſecond time, 
and in vain attempted to take the town; but after the 
battle of Mohatz, the Turks voluntarily evacuated it. 
The city is ſituated in the forty-fifth degree fifty-one 
minutes north latitude, and in the nineteenth degree ten 
minutes eaſt longitude. 

_ Carlowitz, a military town, the reſidence of the Greek 
biſhop of Sclavonia, famous for its red wine, and 
tor the peace concluded there with the Turks in 1699. 

Peterwaradin is a town ſituated on the Danube, op- 
poſite Belgrade, ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Carlowitz. 
It is ſtrongly fortified, and is the frontier town of the 
imperialiſts. The Turks made themſelves maſters of 
it in the year 1526; but quitted it in 1687, when the 
Hungarians took poſſeſſion of it. But it is chiefly re- 
markable for the glorious victory obtained near it over 
the Turks in the year 1716, by prince Eugene. 


a 
Of CROATIA. 
Its Situation, Extent, Inhabitants, and þrincipal Places. 


HIS country, which is called by the Hungarians 
Horwath Orſzag, is bounded on the eaſt by Scla- 
vonia and Bothnia, on the north and weſt by Stiria and 
Carniola, and on the ſouth by Turkiſh Croatia and 
Dalmatia, The Croatians are of a good ſtature, and 
make brave and hardy foldiers. They dcrive their ori- 
gin from the Slavi. In the middle ages they had ſove- 
reigns of their own, who tiled themſelves kings of 
Croatia and Dalmatia; but were for ſome time ſubject 
to the emperors of the Eaſt. In the eleventh century 
Croatia and Dalmatia devolved to the kings of Hungary, 
to whom they have ever ſince continued in ſubjection, 
though not without frequent attempts to recover their 
independency. | 
The Croats, of all the Illyrian nations, have the 
greateſt affinity in their language to that of the Poles. 
Croatia, which is about eighty miles either way, is 
divided into two parts; that within and that beyond the 
Save; and is inhabited by Croats, a4 few Raſcians, 
Greeks, and Walachians. 

The chief towns in Auſtrian Croatia are, 

Little Waradin, a royal free town on the river Drave, 
ſtrengthened with a caitle and bulwark ; it ſtands in a 
large plain, Between this town and a high mountain is 
a warm bath, formerly called Therm:z: Conſtantiniane. 

Krentz, a royal free town, that is fortified, and has 
many privileges. 

Iwanitz, a ſtrong fortreſs on the river Koros, where 
the kings of Sclavonia formerly reſided. 

Zagrab, or Agran, a royal free iy, ſeated on the 
Save. It is the capital of Croatia, and has a biſhop and 
chapter. | 

Beſides a conſiderable number of other towns, of 
which we know little more than their names. | 

Turkiſh Croatia lies en the other ſide of the Unna, 
and as we have already given an account of it in treat- 
ing of Turky in Europe, we ſhall now paſs on to Dal- 
matia, 

SECT. I. 
Of the KI xc DOM of DALMATIA. 


Its Name and Hiſtory. The Climate and Face of the Country. 
A particular Account of the Uſcocs and Morlachians; 
with a Deſcription of the principal Places in Hungarian 
and Venetian Dalmatia ; alſo a conciſe Account of the Ra- 
public of Raguſa and its Capital. 


ALMATIA obtained its name from its ancient capital 
Delmium, or Delminium, which was taken and de- 

royed by the Romans, who brought this country under 
their yoke; but Dalmatia ſhook itoff no leſs than five times. 
On the diviſion of the provinces between Auguſtus and 
the 
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the ſenate, Dalmatia fell to the latter, as one of the pro- 
conſular provinces; but they voluntarily ceded it to the 
emperor, and at the demiſe of Conſtantine the Great it 
was reckoned among the weſtern parts of Illyricum. It 
ſuffered extremely by the inroads of the northern barba- 
rians, and was reduced by the Goths in their way to 
Italy. Afterwards Juſtinian, emperor of the Eaſt, con- 
quered not only Dalmatia, but Italy; but in the year 
1548 the Sclavi entered the country, and about the end of 


the reign of Heraclius eſtabliſhed themſelves there. Dal- | 


matia had then its particular kings, of which Zlodomia, 
of Zaromyr, dying without iſſue, left the kingdom to 
his conſort, who bequeathed it to her brother St. La- 
diſlaus, king of Hungary, and it has been ever ſince de- 
pendent upon that crown ; but the Venetians are maſters 
of the maritime parts. In the wars which the kings of 
Hungary had with the Venetians and Dalmatians, they 
were for ſome time ſucceſsful ; yet in the fiſteenth cen- 
tury the Venetians reduced the whole kingdom of Dal- 
matia, but the Turks have ſince diſpoſſeſſed them of a 
conſiderable part, and at preſent the Hungarians, Vene- 
tians, Turks, and Raguſans, ſhare it among them. 
The Dalmatians have the Sclavonian language and 
cuftoms, and profeſs the Romiſh religion. 
The air of Dalmatia is pure and temperate. The 
country is as it were ſtrewed with fertile mountains that 
ace olives, vines, myrtles, and a great variety of 
palatable and wholeſome vegetables; and have alſo in 
their bowels treaſures of gold and ſilver ore. This coun- 
try has alſo many fertile plains, which are watered by rivers 
that have a ſhort courſe, though they are moltly navi- 
gable; and theſe plains feed many herds of horned cat- 
tle, and large flocks of ſheep. : 
Before we give a deſcription of the ſeveral parts of 
Hungarian Dalmatia, which lies in the upper part of the 
Adriatic Sea, it is neceſſary to give ſome account of the 
Uſcocs and Morlachians. The Uſcocs are a people 
who, galled by oppreſſion, eſcaped out of Dalmatia, 
whence they obtained the name of Uſcocs, from the word 
Scoco, which ſignifies a deſerter: they are alſo called 
ſpringers, or leapers, from the agility with which they 
leap, rather than walk, along this rugged and moun- 
tainous country. Their chief ſettlement was at Cliſſa: 
but the Turks taking that place in 1537, they retreated to 
Zengh, which was granted them by the emperor Ferdi- 
nand; but in 1616 they were ordered, on account of 
their robberies, and other acts of violence, to remove 
and ſettle at a place appointed for them in a mountain of 


Carniola, four German miles in length, and two in 


breadth. In the centre of this mountain ſtands Sichel- 
berg caſtle, to the governor of which all the Uſcocs are 
ſubject. Some of them live in ſcattered houſes, and 
others in large villages. They are a rough, ſavage peo- 
ple, large bodied, intrepid, and given to rapine, though 
their only viſible employment is grazing. They ule the 
Walachian language, and in their religion come neareſt 
to the Greek church; but ſome are Roman catholics. 
They have an archbiſhop, biſhops, popes, or prieſts, and 
coluges, or monks: their prieſts are not prohibited mar- 
riage, but the wife muſt be of a good family, and at her 
deceaſe they are not to marry again. Their children 
are not baptized till they are adults; and none among 
them go to confeſſion under thirty years of age. 

| Morlachia extends from the juriſdiction of Zengh, near 
St. George, to the county of Zara ; or, according to others, 
from Vinodok to Novigrad; it being fifteen German 
miles in length and five or fix in breadth, and full of 
high mountains. The inhabitants are a branch of the 
Walachians, and are very ſwarthy; but are a large, 
ſtrong, robuſt people, inured to toil and hardſhips from 
their living amidſt barren mountains. Their chief em- 
ployment is attending cattle, and the greateſt part of 
them are of the Greek religion. Some of them at pre- 
ſent are under the protection of Hungary, and others are 
dependent on the Venetians. There is hardly a place of 
any ſtrength in Dalmatia that is not governed by theſe 
people. Hungarian Dalmatia conſiſts of five diſtricts, 


molt of which are under the generalſhip of Carlſtadt, in 
fortiged 


which the moſt remarkable places are the followi 
Zepgh, Seguia, or Senia, a royal free town, 
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both by art and nature, is ſeated near the ſea in a bleak, 
mountainous, and barren foil. The biſhop of this place 
is a ſuffragran to the archbiſhop of Spalatro. Here are 
twelve churches and two convents. The governor reſides 
ia the old palace called the Royal Caſtle, and in the upper 
fort, which ſtands on a riſing ground fronting the town, 
lives the deputy-governor. Near this place dwell the 
Ulſcocs. 

Ottoſchatz, a frontier fortification in the river Gatzka, 
which abounds with fiſh: that part of the fortreſs where 
the governor and the greateſt part of the garriſon reſide, 
is ſurrounded with a wall and ſome towers ; while the 
reſt of the buildings, which are but mean, are erected on 
piles in the water, whence one neighbour cannot viſit 
another without a boat. | 

We have already given a deſcription of Tarkiſh Dal- 
matia in treating of Turky in Europe, and ſhall now 
therefore proceed to that part of the country called Ve- 
netian Dalmatia, and the republic of Raguſa. 

Venetian Dalmaria is ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of the 
country laſt deſcribed, on the borders of the Adriatic 
Sea, and abounds in caſtles and fortified places, though 
but few of them are of modern ſtructure. The principal 
places in this countcy are, 

Zara, the capital of Venetian Dalmatia, is ſituated in 
the country of the fame name, in the forty-fourth degree 
twenty-two minutes non th latitude, and is ſurrounded on 
all ſides by the ſea; but has a communication with the 
continent by means of a draw-bridge, which is defended 
by a fort. This is eſteemed one of the beſt fortifications 
in Dalmatia, and is thought to be almoſt impregnable. 
The citadel is ſeparated from the town by a very deep 
ditch hewn out of the rock, and in the caſtle reſides the 
governor, or proveditor of Dalmatia, whoſe office is only 
triennial. The harbour, which lies to the north, is ca- 
pacious, ſafe, and well guarded; and the rain is carefully 
preſerved in ciſterns to ſupply the want of freſh water. It 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop ; St. Simeon is patron of 
the city; and in the cathedral, which is dedicated to him, 
they pretend to ſhew his body depolited in a coffin covered 
with a cryſtal lid. There are very fine paintings in the 
churches done by the beſt maſters ; and near the church 
called by the Greeks St. Helia are two handſome fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, ſuppoſed to have been 
part of the temple of Juno, This city was formerly more 
conſiderable than it is at preſent, the walls being but two 
miles in compaſs, and the number of the inhabitants not 
exceeding fix thouſand. 

Tenen, a fortified town on the extremities of Boſnia 
and Dalmatia, is ſeatcd on a hill, and, rhough not large, 
is eſtecmedl ot importance from its elevated ſituation. It 
is encompalled with two very broad and deep natural 
moats formed by the rivers Kerka and Botiſniza, which 
precipitate themſelves at a ſmall diſtance from the hills. 
This city, which in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies was the capital of a country, is the ſee of a biſhop. 
In the year 1522 it was taken by the Turks, In 1649 
it was recovered by the Venetians, and for the moſt part 
demoliſhed; but it was afterwards rebuilt by the Turks, 
and again taken from them by the Venetians. 

Trau, or Tragurim, is a town on a peninſula, but ſe- 
parated from the continent by a canal. It is divided into 
the Old and New Town, the former of which has a 
ſingle, and the latter a double wall. Its three towers 
are alſo a good defence. Nothing ean be pleaſanter than 
its ſituation; for the north fide is covered with beautifuk 
gardens, and on the iſland of Bua it has fine ſuburbs, 
that have a ccmmunication with the town by means of 
a ſtone bridge, and is joined to the continent by three of 
wood, It is the reſidence of a Venetian proveditor, who 
bears the title of count, and alſo of a biſhop, ſuffragrant to 
the archbiſhop of Spalatro. Ihe harbour, which is 
formed by a bay, has depth of water ſufficient for the 
largeſt ſhips which ride there, and is ſheltered from ſtorms 
by two capes. 

Spalatro, the capital of Venetian Dalmatia, is ſeated on 
a peninſula fortified with good baſtions of free-ſtone, but 
theſe works are commanded by the neighBouring moun- 
tains. This city is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is pri- 


mate of all Dalmatia and Croatia, It is alſo the ſtaple 
Fe A where 
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where all agreements relating to merchandize paſſing 
from Turky to Italy muſt be tranſacted. Near its har- 
bour, which is very large and deep, is erected a large 
lazaretto for performing quarantine. Here proviſions of 
all kinds are in great plenty, cheap and good. Among 
the Roman antiquities to be ſeen here are the noble re- 
mains of Diocleſian's palace, on which the city itſelf is 
built, and its walls make two-thirds of thoſe of Spala- 
tro, It is in the forty-third degree fifty- three minutes 
north latitude. The city has been poſſeſſed by the Ve- 
* netians ever ſince the year 1420. 
Caſtel Nuovo, the beſt fortification in all Dalmatia, 
was anciently called Neocaſtro, and was built by a king 
of Boſnia in 1373, on a high rock adjoining to the ſea. 
It is better fortified by nature than by art, it being an 
irregular quadrangle, ſecured towards the ſea by ſhelves 
and inacceſſible rocks. In the upper town is the caſtle 
of Sulimanega, and the fortified town of Haſtavich ; but 
its beſt tortification is the capital of Cornigrad, which 
ſtands about fix hundred and fifty paces north of the 
town. It was taken by the Venetians, and is now a 
of conſiderable trade. 
Within this province are alſo ſeveral iſlands ; as, 1. 
Oſero, or Oſoro. 2. Cherſo, which has a communica- 
tion with the former by means of a bridge. It isa woody 
tract, and breeds great numbers of cattle. It has a pretty 
pulous town of the ſame name, and has a convenient 
— 3. Vegia, or Veglia, is ſeparated from the 
continent by a narrow channel, and has a town of the 
ſame name, which has a harbour and caſtle, in which 
reſides the Venetian count or governor. 4. Arbe, which 
abounds with figs and the ſmaller kinds of cattle, and 
produces molt delicious wine. Its capital is an epiſcopal 
city. 5. Great Iſole, which contains ſeveral towns and 
caſtles. 6. Mortara, or Mortero, which has a deep and 
ſecure harbour between two iſlands. It is celebrated for 
its wine, and its abounding alſo in olives and melons. 
The town of the ſame name is ſeated in a valley between 
two hills of various culture. 7. Leſina, ſaid to be the 
celebrated iſle of Pharos, is rocky, but produces figs ; 
bread and wine are very cheap, and from hence all Italy 
and Greece are ſupplied with ſardines. The town of 
the ſame name, though ſmall, is well fortified. 8. 
Corzola Nigra, the ancient Corcyra, abounds with tim- 
ber of all kinds. In the city of the ſame name, which is 
the only one in the iſland, reſide the governor and a 
biſhop. It is fortified with ſtrong walls and towers, has 
a fine harbour, and produces plenty of wine. The Turks, 


. attempting to make a deſcent here, were, in the year 


1507, repulſed by the women, who behaved with heroic 
reſolution, when their daſtardly huſbands had, through 
fear, deſerted the city, and fled up into the country, 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other iſlands. ; 

We now come to Raguſan Dalmatia, which lies to 
the ſouth-eaſt of the former, and is about fifty-five miles 
In length, and twenty in breadth. Raguſa is an ariſto- 
cratical ſtate, formed nearly after the model of that of 
Venice. The government is in the hands of the nobility ; 
and the chief of the republic, who is ſtiled rector, is 
changed every month, and elected by ſcrutiny, or lot. 
During his adminiſtration he lives in the palace, wears 
a ducal habit, compoſed of a long ſilk robe with white 
ſleeves, and his ſalary is five ducats a month; but if he 
be one of the pregadi, and aſſiſts at appeals, he receives 
a ducat a day, Next to him is the council of ten. In 
the great council all noblemen above twenty years of age 
are admitted, and in this council are choſen the perſons 
who conſtitute the board of the pregadi, who ſuperin- 
tend all civil and military affairs, diſpoſe of all employ- 
ments, and receive and ſend envoys. Theſe continue a 


year in their office. The little council conſiſts of thirty 
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nobles, who take care of the polity, trade, and revenues 
of the ſtate, and decide appeals of ſmall value, Five 
proveditors confirm, by a majority of votes, the pro- 
ccedings of the adminiſtration. 

Civil cauſes, and particularly thoſe relating to debts, 
are firſt heard before ſix conſuls, or ſenators, from whom 
there lies an appeal to the college of thirty, and from 
them again, in particular caſes, to the council. In cri- 
minal cauſes ſpecial judges are appointed. There are 
likewiſe three commiſſioners for the woollen trade; a 
board of health, conſiſting of five nobles, who endea- 
vour to preſerve the city trom all contagious diſeaſes: 
and four patrons of eminence who manage the taxes, ex- 
cile, and mint. 

As the Raguſans are unable to protect themſelves, they 
make uſe of their wealth to procure them protectors, the 
chief of whom is the grand ſeignior. They are ſaid to 
pay tribute to the Turks out of fear; to the Venetians 
out of hatred ; to the pope, emperor, Spain, and Naples, 
out of reſpect and political views. The tribute to the 
Porte, with the expences of the annual embaſſy, amounts 
to about twenty thouſand zequins, worth about nine 
ſhillings and two-pence each. The Turks are indeed of 
great ſervice to them, by bringing thither all kinds of 
neceſſaries, eſpecially fire arms and military ſtores; and 
the Raguſans keep ſo watchful an eye over their freedom, 
that the gates of Raguſa, their capital, are allowed to be 
open only a few hours in the day. 

They profeſs the Romiſh religion ; but the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Turks are tolerated. The language 
chicfly in uſe among the Raguſans is the Sclavonian, but 
the greateſt part of them ſpeak the Italian. Almoſt 
all the citizens are traders, and this place is diſtinguiſhed 
by the fineneſs of its manufactures. As its territory is 
but ſmall, it has but few places of note worthy of a par- 
ticular deſcription, beſides its capital. 

The city of Raguſa was built a conſiderable time be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, and was ancient!y called 
Epidaurus. It at length became a Roman colony, and 
in the third century was demoliſhed by the Scythians. It 
ſtands on the peninſula of Sabioncello in the gulph of 
Venice, in the forty-ſecond degree forty-eight minutes 
north latitude, arid in the eighteenth degree forty mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude from London. Though it is not 
large, it being only about two miles in circumference, it 
is well-built, and has ſome beautiful edifices. This city, 
which is the ſee of an archbiſhop, is defended by ſtrong 
bulwarks, and the fortreſs of St. Nicholas ſecures its har- 
bour againſt any hoſtile attempts. Its port, which is called 
Santa Croic, or the Holy Croſs, is ſecured on one fide by 
the little rocky iſland of Chiroma, which lies in the ſea a- 
bout half a mile diſtant, and the headland of the peninſula 
on the other : the latter is well fortified, and were the for- 
mer ſo it would be impregnable. The city is ſurrounded 
with large ſuburbs, and has a garriſon of about two hun- 
dred men ; the burghers alſo keeping a conſtant guard. 

The city of Moſa is alſo ſituated on the peninſula 
of Sabioncello, and has the beſt harbour on all the coaſt. 
The entrance to it is very commodious, broad, deep, 
and well ſecured, It is ornamented with raviſhing pro- 
ſpects of the adjacent mountains, which are covered 
with fine vineyards, gardens, and ſummer houſes, to 
which the Raguſans retire for the fake of pleaſure. 

There are alſo five ſmall iſlands ſubject to the Ragu- 
ſans, the principal of which is Melida, which ſome 
learned men ſuppoſe to be the iſland of Melita, upon 
which St. Paul was ſhipwrecked ; but this is not pro- 
bable. It is about twenty-five miles in length, and a- 
bounds in oranges, citrons, wine, and fiſh, It has a 
{mall town of the ſame name, together with fix villages, 


and fine paſtures, 
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IX. 


Of the GERMAN EMPIRE. 


Ser. L 
Of GERMANY in general. 


It Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Mountains, Rivers, 
Woods, Fruit, Corn, and other Vegetables ; Beaſts, Birds, 
and Fiſhes ; with the Produce of the Mineral Kingdom. 


ERMANY, which is called by the French Alle 
magne, and by the natives themſelves Deutſchland, 


G3 = by France, the Netherlands, and the German | 


ſea on the weſt ; by South Jatlagd and the Baltic on the 
north; by Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, and Hungary on the 
caſt; and by the gulph of Venice, the dominions of the 
ſtate of Venice and Swiſſerland on the ſouth ; extending 
from the forty-fifth degree four minutes to the fifty-fourth 
degree forty minutes north latitude, and from the ſixth 
degree to the nineteenth degree forty-five minutes eaſt 
longitude ; and accordingly its gveateſt extent from north 
to ſouth is ſix hundred and forty Engliſh miles in length, 
and five hundred and fifty in breadth. 

Though Germany in general may be faid to enjoy a 
temperate air, yet with reſpe& to its purity, warmth, 


and healthfulneſs, it is very different; both from the 


ſoutherly or northerly ſituation of the do of the coun- 
try, from the proximity and diſtance of the ſea, and from 
the difference of the ſoil. Thus the level parts enjoy a 
different air from the mountains, and the places where 
the ſoil is deep, moiſt, and marſhy, are different from the 
more elevated, dry, and ſandy. Hence the produce of 
the trees, fields, and gardens ripen in different parts at 
different times. | 

Germany has many mountains, for Bohemia is prin- 
cipally environed with them; it is ſeparated from Sileſia 
by thoſe called the Rieſengebirge, and a till more con- 
fiderable range of mountains parts Sileſia and Moravia. 
In the very heart of Sileſia are alſo many large mountains, 
and the countries ia the circle of Auſtria are moſtly moun- 
tainous. The Upper Palatinate has likewiſe many moun- 
tainous and hilly tracts, and the biſhopric of Saltſburg 
is alſo very mountainous. Franconia, both within the 
country and on its borders, has a conſiderable number 
of mountains; and in Swabia are large ranges of them, 
with many ſingle ones. The Upper and Lower Rhine 
are alſo mountainous, and particularly the electorate of 
Cologn. In the circle of Weſtphalia are ome moun- 
tainous tracts, and in Lower Saxony the Hartz are fa- 
mous. In Upper Saxony are likewiſe many mountainous: 
tracts; but the higheſt mountains in Germany do not 
exceed four thouſand five hundred feet in height. 

In ſeveral of the mountains are remarkable caverns and 
natural grottos, of which we ſhall give a deſcription in 
their place. 

The principal rivers in Germany are the Danube, 
the Rhine, the Mayne, the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
Weſer. 

This country was anciently very woody, and is ſtill 
in general well provided with uſeful woods ; but theſe are 
daily growing thinner, and in many parts timber is 
wanted for building and fuel. The German woods 
yield oak, beech, pine, white and red fir, limes, alder, 
aſh, black poplar, larch, plane trees, cheſnut trees, and 
olive trees; and for the cultivation of ſilk a great num- 
ber of white mulberry trees are planted. 

Germany is provided with all the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life; its ſoil indeed is not every where fer- 
tile, but the barrenneſs of one place is made up by the 
fruitfulneſs of others. Agriculture is here daily im- 
proving, and the lands are rendered more fertile, rich, 
and beautiful, It yields plenty of all kinds of grain, as 
common wheat, Turky wheat, rye, ſpelt, barl& oats, 
peas, beans, vetches, lentils, chiches, millet, and buck- 
wheat, of which it is able toexport a vaſt quantity: manna | 


is alſo found there. The Germabs likewiſe cultivate 
hops, aniſe, cummin, flax, hemp, tobacco. madder; 
woad, ſaffron, and baſtard ſaffron, with truifles, potatoes, 
and a variety of excellent pot-herbs, ſallads, and roots, 
| They have likewiſe all forts of common, French, and 
Itaſian fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, plums, cheſ- 
nuts, almonds, olives, medlars, figs, peaches, apricots; 
oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, nuts, filberts, wal- 
nats, &c. 

With reſpect to the cattle of Germany, there is a pro- 
digious number of horſes; cows, ſheep, goats, and ſwine; 
the marſh lands in the duchy of Holſtein, Eaſt Frieſ- 
land, and Bremen afford cheeſe and butter in the greate 

plenty. The wild beaſts are deer, roes, boars, hares, 
and rabbets; in ſome places are allo bears, wolves, 
lynxes, foxes, wild cats, badgers, martens, chamois, 
and common wild goats. 

Of tame fow! they have plenty of , turkies, 
i ſe, and ducks ; and of thoſe that are wild, 
ſwans, rds, pheafants, woodcocks, partridges, grouſe, 
ſnipes, larks, fieldfares, ortolans, quails, wild geeſe, 
wild ducks, the ſpoonbill, and ſtork ; alſo the falcon, 
heron, hawk, &c. 

The numerous rivers, brooks, lakes, and ponds in 
Germany afford ſturgeon, ſalmon, pike, carp, trout, 
lampreys, cel-pouts, eels, pearch, roach, barbel, ſhads, 
and on the ſea · coaſt are a great variety of ſea · fiſh. 

Of the mineral kingdom, here are many ſpecies of 
marble, ſome of one colour, and others variegated ; ala- 
baſter, free-ſtone, many ſpecies of agate, cornelian, 
chalcedony, onyx, jaſper; with various ſpecies of cry- 
ſtals and precions ſtones, as rubies, ſapphires, topazes, 
emeralds, chryſolites, amethyſts, granates, hyacinths, 
turquoiſes, and carbuncles. Here are likewiſe vitriol, 
allum, falt-petre, ſal-gem, and ſpring-falt, petroleum, 
coals, black amber, ſulphur, quickſilver, and alſo vir- 
gin ſilver, arſenic, cobalt, antimony, bifmuth, calamy, 
and mock-lead ; and of metals, gold, filver, copper, and 
iron. 


SECT. H. 


The Perſons and Manners of the Germans in general. Their 
Skill in the polite Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, and 
Coins. | 


HE Germans are generally tall and well made, 

and it- is eaſy to obſerve amongſt them a remark- 

able difference with reſpect to their character, temper, 
and manner of life, which is an evident proof of their 
conſiſting of ſeveral diſtin nations. They are, how- 
ever, in general, very remarkable for their honeſty and 
fairneſs in their dealings. Both the ancient and the pre- 
ſent Germans have been long diſtinguiſhed for their hoſ- 
pitality. Julius Cæſar obſerves, that in his time their 
houſes were open to all men, who were welcome to ſuch 
entertainment as they found provided. That they 
eſteemed it a piece of injuſtice to affront a traveller, and 
thought it a neceſſary act of religion to protect thoſe 
who came under their roof. 'The preſent Germans have 
not degenerated from their anceſtors, and a ftranger is 
ſure to be every where well entertained. The courage 
and bravery both of the ancient and preſent Germans 
were never diſputed. The Germans have alfo the ho- 
nour of having almoſt all the kingdoms in Europe owe 
to German blood their crowned heads, particularly, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Denmark 2nd Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, Hungary, Pruſſia, Bohemia, and 
Ruſſia. | 
With reſpect to learning, the Germans are not in- 
ferior to any other nations; for not only their natural 


fondneſs for imitation, but the variety of governments, 
eir 
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their mutual emulation, and the freedom proteſtants en- 
joy of writing according to their own judgment, have 

ured the greateſt improvement in the ſciences. The 
pleaſure they take in reading is ſo great, and general, 
particularly among the proteſtants, that it is thought 
unbecoming, even in the female ſex, and perſons of any 
rank, not to be converſant with books. Nor is there 
any place in the world where more buoks are written 
and printed; and though this gives riſe to many mean 
performances, they have a great number of very excel- 
lent works; and there are at preſent many German au- 
thors juſtly eſteemed for their genius and abilities. 

As to the vices of the Germans, they have been cen- 
ſared for their drunkenneſs ; but they do not ſeem to be 
more guilty of this vice than their northern neighbours, 
or indeed than the Engliſh : that there are perſons of 
high rank there, as well as country ſquires among us, 
who will inſiſt upon bumpers going round, and will 

lory in drinking deeper than their companions, cannot 
. diſputed; but this is far from being a national vice; 
and both there and in Great Britain it is leſs common 
than formerly. 

Their drink is beer and wine, as with us; but they 
have the latter upon much eaſier terms; for they have 
not only Moſelle, Rheniſh, and other wines of their 
own growth ; but thoſe of Hungary, France, and Italy, 
which lie contiguous to them, where the beſt wines are 
produced. 

Their ordinary food is beef, mutton, fowls, &c. as 
among us, which are generally more thoroughly boiled 
and roaſted than in England. They have alſo one diſh, 
which was eſteemed a 22 by the ancient Romans, 
as it is by them, and this is ſnails, which are dreſſed in 
various manners, and eaten at the tables of the quality 
as a great tarity : they are fed for this purpoſe, ſo as to 
— to an extraordinary ſize; and there is ſcarce a no- 

eman's garden that has not a place ſet apart for breed 
ing and fattening them. 

Among the other peculiarities, inſtead of the cheerful 
fire - ſide, which enlivens our winter evenings, they heat 
their rooms with ſtoves. And they not only ſleep on a 
feather-bed as we' do, but, inſtead of blankets, have 
à light feather-bed covering too: which is placed upon 
the upper ſheet, and is covered with a counterpane. 

Among the diverſions practiſed by the great, is hunt- 
ing the wild boar, and, in winter, riding through the 
ſtreets on the ſnow, on ledges drawn by horſes richly 
accoutred, and adorned with bells and feathers. 

In Germany are thirty-ſix univerſities, ſeventeen of 
which belong to the proteſtants, and the ſame number to 
the Roman Catholics ; with two other mixed ones, tlioſe 
of Erfurth and Heidelberg, They have alſo a number of 
academies for the ſciences, and many colleges and ſchools. 
The Germans have particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their knowledge in the civil law, natural hiſtory, and 
the various branches of philoſophy. | 

The French had formerly the reputation of excelling 
all other nations in the polite arts; but at preſent they 
are nearly equalled by the Germans. 

In the polite arts, they excel in muſic, and boaſt the 
works of Teleman, Handel, Graun, Bach, and Haſſe. 
Some of their poets have excelled moſt of the European 
nations in the ſublimity of their thoughts, and the min- 
gled ſtrength and ſweetneſs of their language. With 
teſpect to painting, they claim the firſt place after the 
Italians, and juſtly boaſt their Peter Paul Rubens, John 
Calker, and ſeveral others. The firſt copper-plate en- 
graving appeared in Germany; Albert Durer alſo etched 
in copper betore the ltalians ; and the art of making 
metzotintos was diſcovered by Von Sichem, an Heſſian 
lieutenant, in 1648, or, as others ſay, by prince Rupert: 
wooden cuts were alfo the invention of a German. The 


firſt diſcovery of the art of printing cannot with juſtice 


be refuſed the Germans; and Berthod Schwartz, in the 
thirteenth century, diſcovered at Cologu how gunpawder 
Wight be made ſerviceable in the art of war. 

With reſpe&t to mechanics and manufactures, the 
Germans at preſent make velvets, beautiful ſilks, rich 
ſtuffs, and half ſilks, with a variety of woollen ſtuffs, 
aud all manner of cloths, ribbons, lace, very large 
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quantities of linen, fuſtian, embroidered work, fine 
hats, and tapeſtry; they alfo print cotton in a beautiful 
manner, make Spaniſh rough and {mooth leather; and 
are well ſkilled in the art of dyeing, They work all 
ſorts of metals for ornaments, veſſels, tools, wire, &c. 
in the belt manner; and Aug(burgh in particular is fa- 
mous for its performances in ſilver. They are well 
ſkilled in the working of braſs and arms. They make 
glaſs, and beautiful mirrors of all ſizes ; fine works in 
—— and a variety of porcelain, among which the 
Miſnian is ſaid to be the fineſt in the world. In ſhort, 
Nurenburgh is famous for a variety of ingenious works 
in wood, ivory, metal, ſtone, glaſs, &c. which are ex- 
ported to all parts of the earth. 

With reſpect to commerce, Germany enjoys every 
advantage; for it not only borders on the German ocean, 
the Baltic, and the Gulph of Venice, but is watered by 
many navigable rivers ; and, being ſituated in the heart 
of Europe, can commodiouſly export the ſuperfluity ia 
its home commodities and manufactures, and receive 
thoſe of foreign countries, 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, many 
towns in Germany, as well as in other countries lying 
on the German Ocean and the Baltic, entered into a 
mutual league with each other for the promotion of trade 
and navigation, and were thence called Hanſe Towns. 
Though their trade fell to decay in the fiftcenth century, 
and the name of the league in that time ceaſed, yet the 
trading towns of Hamburg, Lubec, and Breinen, are 
ſtill called Hanſe Towns, and have a league actually 
ſubſiſting between them, under the name of which they 
conclude treatles of commerce with foreign powers: 
Hamburgh is the moſt important trading town it all Ger- 
many, and is chiefly indebted to navigation for its fame, 
as being the moſt reſorted to by the Engliſh and Dutch 
of all the towns in Germany. The other principal 
trading towns are Francfort on the Mayne, Leipſic, 
Nurenburg, Augſburg, Vienna, Fiume, and Trieſte, 
which laſt is a free port. Several towns have likewiſe 
the privilege of holding fairs; of theſe, Francfort on 
the Mayne has the greateſt, and the next to it is Leipſic. 
The other fairs ate kept at Franckfort on the Oder, 
Naumburg, Brunſwic, and Mentz. 

The goods exported from Germany into the neigh- 
bouring and remote countries, are corn, wine, ticus 
larly the Rheniſh and Moſelle, tobacco, horſes; lean = 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, honey, ſyrup, linen, woollea 
ſtuffs, yarn, ribbons, ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, wool, Nu- 
renburg wares, wood of various ſorts, particularly tim- 
ber fit tor ſhip-building, iron plates and ſtoves, catinon, 
ball, bombs, granades, tin-plates, ſteel-work, copper, 
braſs- wire, porcelain, earthen-ware, mirrors, glaſſes, 
beer, Brunſwic mum, h briſtles, tartar, ſmalt, zaf- 
fer, Pruſſian blue, printers ink, and many other articles. 

With reſpect to the coins in Germany, it is proper to 
obſerve, that the emperor, with the electors, the chief 
part of the princes of the empire, ſeveral prelates, ab- 
beſſes, counts, barons, ſome of the gentry, and the im- 
perial cities enjoy the privilege of coining money; but 
with this diſtinction, that ſome are intitled to coin only 
ſmall money, others to coin alſo a larger ſpecies, and 
that either of ſilver alone, or of gold affo, Yet many 
ſtates of the empire, in order to Five expences, ſeldom 
make uſe of this privilege. One or two days are ap- 
pointed every year in each circle to be held by the mint- 
maſters for the examination of the coin; and the em- 
peror has engaged that they ſhall be regularly held in 
every circle. All the money in the empire ought like- 
wiſe to be coined of the ſame ſtandard, and to be of one 
weight and intrinſic value: at preſent, by virtue of a 
reſolution of the diet of 1737, this ſtandard ought to be 
that of Leipſic ; but neither this, nor the other regula- 
tions of the empire, with reſpect to cojnage, have been 
able to prevent its debaſement. 

In Hamburgh and Lubec they reckon by marks, ſhil- 
lings, and pfennings : one mark, which is one ſhilling 
and (ix pence ſterling, makes ſixteen German ſhillings, 
one German ſhilling twelve pfenuings; but this pfen- 
ning is no real coin; forty-eight ſhillings, or thcee 
marks, make one rix-dollar. The current heavy money 
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than the light current coin of Germany. | 

In Bremen they reckon by rix-dollars, grots, and 
ſchwars : one rix-dollar worth four ſhillings and fix pence 
makes one and a half double, and three ſingle Bremen 
marks, ſeventy-two grots, or three hundred and ſixty 
ſchwars. f 

In Leipſic, and in all the electoral countries of Saxony, 
as alſo at Naumburg. Berlin, Magdeburg, and Francfort 
on the Oder, they reckon by rix-dollars, gut-groſchen, 
and pfennings ; that is, one rix-dollar, which is there 
an imaginary coin, contains one imperial florin and a half, 
or twenty-four gut-groſchen ; and one gut-groſchen 
twelve pfennings. An imperial florin contains ſixteen 
gut-groſchen ; a one-third piece, eight groſchen ; and 
one · ſixth piece, four gut-groſchen. a 

At Francfort on the Mayne they reckon in rix dollars, 
kreuzzers, and pfennings : one rix-dollar makes one flo- 
rin and a half, four head-pieces and a half, twenty-two 
batzes and a half, thirty imperial groſches, and forty- 
five albuſes, or white pfennings. 

At Nurenburg, Augſburg, Vienna, Prague, &c. they 
reckon by imperial guldens, or florins, kreutzers, and 
pfennings : one imperial florin, or two-third piece, 
makes fifteen batze, ſixty kreutzers, twenty imperial 
groſches, or two hundred and forty pfennings. 

In Breſlau, and all Sileſia, they reckon by rix-dollars, 
ſilver groſchen, and pfennings : one rix-dollar contains 
thirty imperial or ſilver groſches or bohms, forty-five 
white groſches, ninety kreutzers, an hundred and twenty 

oſches, an hundred and eighty dreyers, and three 
hundred and ſixty pfennings. 

In Brunſwick, and many other places in Lower Saxony, 
as alſo in the whole circle of Weſtphalia, they reckon by 
rix-dollars, marien-groſchen, and alſo by 1 
and pfennings : one rix · dollar makes twenty-four gut. 
groſchen, thirty-ſix marien · groſchen, or two- hundred 
eighty- eight pfennings; one marien groſche contains 
two mattiers, or eight pfennings. 8 

At Cologn on the Rhine, they reckon by rix - dollars, 
albuſes, and hellers;, as alſo in eſſes, and pfennings 
Flemmiſh : one rix-dollar current makes one imperial 
florin and a half, four head - pieces and a half, forty-eight 
Brabant ſtyvers, fifty eight and a half Cleve ſtyvers, 
ſeventy-eight albuſes, and an hundred and ſeventeen ſet- 


It is obſervable, that the rix-dollar, which at Ham- 
burgh, Altena, Lubec, Bremen, &c. is worth four ſhil- 
lings and ſix pence, goes in moſt parts of Germany for 
no more than three and fix pence. | 


SECT. IL 
An Abftrat of the Ancient and Modern Hiſtory of the 
Germans. 


HE Germans were, in the early ages of the world, 
divided into many petty nations and principalities, 

ſome governed by kings whoſe was limited, and 
others were abſolute ; ſome of princes were elec- 
tive, and others hereditary ; and ſome ariſtocratical and 


democratical ts were alſo found among them. 
Many of theſe ſtates and kingdoms frequently united 


under one head or general, both in their offenſive and 
defenſive wars. 

This was the ſtate of the Germans before they were 
conquered by the Romans. At that time the children 
went naked, and the men hung the ſkin of ſome wild 
beaſt upon their ſhoulders, faſtening it with a thong ; 
and perſons of the beſt quality wore only a little woollen 
mantle or coat without ſleeves. Their uſual bed was 
the ground, a little ſtraw, or the ſkins of wolves or 
bears. Their food was bread, fleſh-meat, butter, and 
fruit, as at preſent, and their drink water, milk, and 
beer; for in thoſe early ages they were ſtrangers to the 
nſe of wine. They were uſually very merry at their en- 
tertainments, ſitting in a ſemi - circle, with the maſter 
of the family in the middle, and the reſt on the right 
and left, according to their quality ; but to theſe feaſts 
no women were admitted, nor a ſon under twenty years 


of age. 
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of this country is generally twenty-five per cent. better | 
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They expreſſed an extraordinary regard for morality, 
and were very ſtrict in divine worſhip, chooſing their 
prieſts out of the nobility, who were not intirely igno- 
rant of moral philoſophy and phyſics, and were uſually 
called to councils of ſtate, Women were likewiſe ad- 
mitted to the pricſtly office, and both the one and the 
other were treated with the moſt profound reſpect by the 
laity. The doctrine of tranſmigration then prevailed in 
Germany ; they believed that departed ſouls, when they 
had left theſe bodies, animated other creatures; and, 2:- 
cording as they behaved in this life, were happy or miter- 
able. Cluverius obſerves, that they worſhipped the ſun 
with ſuch devotion, that they ſeemed to acknowledge 
that planet as the Supreme God, and to it dedicated the 
firſt day of the week. They alſo worſhipped Woden, or 
Godan, after whom the fourth day of the week was called 
Wedneſday. It is faid that this word Godan becoming 
afterwards contracted into God, the Germans and En- 
gliſh gave that name to the Deity. They alſo wor- 
ſhipped the god Faranes, the ſame with the Daniſh Thor, 
the Thunderer, from whom our Thurſday has its name. 
The goddeſs Freia, or Venus, gave her name to Friday ; 
and Tuiſco, the ſame with Mars, gave name to Tucſ- 
day. 

Like the ancient Britons they performed their ſacrifices 
in groves, the oak being uſually choſen for an altar; and, 
inſtead of a temple, they erected an arbour made of the 
boughs of the oak and beech. The pricſts, as well as 
the ſacrifice, were always crowned with wreaths of oak, 
or of ſome other ſacred tree. They ſacrificed not only 
beaſts, but men; and theſe human ſacrifices were taken 
from among their ſlaves or malefactors. Their belief 
that their ſouls ſhould animate other bodies after death, 
it is ſaid, made them fearleſs of danger, and vpon extra- 
ordinary occãſions they made no ſcruple of diſpatching 
themlelves into the other world. They burnt thcir dead 
bodies, and having gathered up the bones and aſhes of 
the funeral pile, buried them together; and at the fune- 
rals of the great were tiitings and ſongs, ſung in memory 
of the heroic actions of the deceaſed. 

Theſe were the manners of the Germans before they 
were ſubdued by the Romans, who met with ſuch reſiſt- 
ance, that they were contented with making the Rhine 
and the Danube the boundaries of their conqueſts; and 
accordingly built fortreſſes, and planted garriſons on the 
banks of both thoſe rivers, to prevent the incurſions of 
what they termed the barbarous nations ; but within 
about a hundred years after Conſtantine the Great, the 
Franks, Burgundians, Alemans, and other German na- 
tions broke through thoſe boundaries, paſſed the Rhine, 
and diſpoſſeſſed the Romans of all Gaul, Rhætia, and 
Noricum, which they ſhared among them ; but the 
Franks, prevailing over the reſt, at length eſtabliſhed their 
empire over all Modern Germany, France, and Italy, 
under the conduct of Charlemaign, or Charles the Great. 

The conquered German nations had at firſt hereditary 
dukes of their own, and were governed by their own 
laws ; but Charles put an end to the former, and go- 
verned the countries by counts and royal miſſionaries. 
However, the ancient diets were ſtill retained. In the year 
800, Charles revived the dignity of the Roman emperor, 
and conferred it upon himſelf and family: but bis ſon 
Lewis divided the empire among his ſons ; upon which 
great troubles aroſe, which, in 843, were adjuſted 
by an accommodation ; by which Lewis the German 
obtained all Germany as far as the Rhine, with the three 
towns of Spires, Worms, and Mentz ; and thus Ger- 
many became an independent kingdom. In 870, Lewis 
reduced half of the Lotharingian kingdom under his ſub- 
jection, and his ſon, Lewis the Younger, nine years after 
reduced the other. 

Lewis the Younger ſharing his paternal kingdom with 
both his brothers, Carlman became king of Bavaria, 
Lewis of Eaſt Franconia, and Charles the Fat of Ale- 
mannia ; the laſt, ſurviving his brothers, not only inhe- 
rited their kingdoms, but obtained the imperial dignity, 
together with all Italy and France: yet governed in ſo 


weak a manner, that in 887 he was depoſed by the Ger- 
man ſtates, who conſtituted Arnulph, Carlman's natural 
ſon, king of Germany. This prince beat the Normang, 


who had made great devaſtations ia Germany ; and, by 
the 
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the aſſiſtance of the Huns, ſubdued the Bohemians, But 


afterwards, by the death of his ſon Lewis the Child, his 
family became extinct. Germany was at that time an 
hereditary kingdom, but the power of its monarchs was 
limited by the diets. The ſeveral territories belonging 
to it were governed under the king by counts, among 
whom the margraves defended the borders againſt hoſtile 
attacks. : 

The German ſtates now raiſed a Frankiſh lord, named 
Conrad, to the throne, he being deſcended from the 
daughter of Lewis the Firſt. Conrad was ſucceeded by 
his enemy Henry duke of Saxony, whom on his death- 
bed he recommended to the ſtates. 

In Henry II. the male race of the Saxon kings and 
emperors ended in 1024, during which time Germany 
continued an hereditary kingdom. The ſtates afterwards 
aſſembling at Tribus in the open fields on the banks of 
the Rhine, elected Conrad II. for their king, who being 
alſo acknowledged by the ſtates of Italy, he likewiſe ob- 
tained the imperial dignity. By means of his ſon he an- 
nexed the kingdom of Burgundy to the empire, rendered 
Poland ſubject to his dominion, and in a treaty with 
Denmark appointed the Eider as the boundary of the 

German empire. 

Henry III. depoſed three popes who had ſet up 
againſt each other, appointing a fourth in their ftead ; 
ſince which time the vacancy of the papal chair has 
always been intimated to the emperor, who ſends a | a 
ſon to Rome to deſire that a new pope may be elected. 

Henry IV. his ſon, was, however, put under the ban 
by the pope, on which he was depoſed by the ſtates. 

Henry V. ſucceeded his father, but was obliged to re- 
nounce all pretenſions to the inveſtiture of biſhoprics, 
which had been claimed by his anceſtors; and in him 
became extinct the male line of the Frankiſh 8 

Upon this the pope cauſed Lotharius, duke of Saxony, 

to be elected; but he was not acknowledged by all Ger- 
many for their ſovereign, til! after a ten years war. After 
bim Conrad of Hohenſtanſen ſucceeded to the crown. 
The emperor Erederic I. effectually exerciſed his ſove- 
reiguty over the ſee of Rome, by virtue of his corona- 
tion at Arles, reſerving alſo his dominion over that 
kingdom, and obliging Poland to pay him tribute, and 
take an oath of allegiance. Henry VI. attempted in 
vain to render the crown hereditary in his family, Phi- 
lip, the brother of Henry, ſucceeded him; but refuſing 
to acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy, was excommu- 
nicated, and Otho, duke of Brunſwic, ſet up againſt him 
by the pope and the electors. The whole empire was 
engaged by this diſpute in a bloody war, till Philip being 
treacheroully aſſaſſinated in his bed, Otho became E 
ſeſſed of the whole empire; but he had not reigned four 
years, before he was depoſed by the pope and the electors, 
and Frederic, king of Sicily, advanced to the imperial 
ity. 
. II. whom hiſtorians extol for Eis learning, 
wiſdom, and reſolution, was five times excommunicated 
by three popes ; but prevailed ſo far againſt pope Gre- 
gory IX. as to depoſe him from the papal chair. Theſe 
continual conteſts between him and the popes gave riſe to 
the two famous faftions of the Guelphs and Gibellines ; 
the former adhering to the papal ſee, and the latter to the 
emperors. Frederic having reigned thirty-eight years, 
died, as ſome ſay, by poiſon, in Italy; after which 
the empire remained in great confuſion for upwards of 
twenty years, there being no leſs than ſix competitors 
for the imperial dignity. | 

Germany began to recover from its diſtracted ſtate in 
1273, when count Rodolphus of Hapſburg was advanced 
to the imperial dignity, the other electors leaving the 
choice to the palſgrave Lewis ; and from him the houſe 
of Auſtria ſprung. 

Count Adolphus of Naſſau was alſo, by virtue of a com- 
promiſe, created emperor by the elector of Mentz ; but 
he ſo _—_— the electors of the empire, that they made 
choice of Albert the ſon of Rodolphus for their ſovereign, 
who defeated Adolphus, in a pitched battle, and flew him 
with his own hand. Albert's coronation was confirmed 

| by the pope; but he was afterwards mutdered by his 
nephew and three aſſaſſins. 
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On the death of Albert, ia 1308, Henry count of 
Lutzelburg was created emperor : he was famed for his 
wiſdom, temper, and courage; but was poiſoned by a 
Franciſcan friar with the conſecrated elements. The 
emperor no ſooner perceived what was done, than he 
generouſly adviſed the villian to make his eſcape; but 
neglecting to perform it, he was taken and flayed alive. 

Ludowic, or Lewis of Bavaria, after an interregnum 
of ſome years, was choſen emperor, by a majority of the 
eleCtors, in 1318 ; but Frederic, duke of Auſtria, fon of 
the late emperor, was ſet up by a contrary faction. Fre- 
deric's forces were defeated, and Lewis remained ſole 
emperor. After his death Charles LV. was unanimouſly 
elected emperor, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by drawing up 
the golden bull, or thoſe regulations for the eleftion of 
an emperor, which are ſtill obſerved. Charles lived 
to ſee his ſon Wenzel, or Wenceſlaus, elected king of 
the Romans. This prince, who was the fourth ſon of 
Charles, at his father's delire, ſucceeded to the empire; 
but, being diſſolute and cruel, was depoſed, after he had 
reigned twenty-two years, 

Charles was ſucceeded by three other princes, whoſe 
reigns were ſhort; and at length, in 1411, Sigiſmund 
was unanimouſly choſen emperor, who, in 1414, pro- 
claimed a general council to be held at Conſtance, iu 
which three popes were depoſed, and a new one ſet up. 
At this council thoſe reformers John Huſs and Jerom of 
Prague were condemned and burat, though this emperor 
had granted them a paſſport, and was engaged in honour 
and conſcience for their ſafe return to their country; which 
ſo exaſperated the Huſlites of Bohemia, that the raiſed 
a formidable army, and, under the conduct of Ziſca, 
their general, defeated his forces in fourteen battles. 
Frederic, duke of Auſtria, ſon in-law to the emperor Si- 
gilmund, was choſen emperor upon the death of his father- 
in-law, and reigned fifty-three years. His fon Maximi- 
lian was choſen king of the Romans during his father's 
life-time, and afterwards obtained from the pope the im- 
perial crown; and during his reign the empire was di- 
vided into ten circles, 

Charles V. ſurnamed the Great, ſon of Philip king of 
Spain, and grand-ſon to Maximilian, was elected em- 
peror in 1519. He procured Luther's doctrine to be con- 
demned, and in his reign the diſciples of that great re- 
former obtained the name of Proteſtants, from their 
proteſting againſt a decree of the imperial diet in favour 
of the Catholics. He is ſaid to have been viftarious in 
ſeventy battles: he had the pope and French king priſon- 
ers at the ſame time, and carried his arms into Africa, 
where he conquered the kingdom of Tunis. He drove 
the Turks from the ſiege of Vienna, made war on the 
proteſtant princes, and took the clector of Saxony aud 
the prince of Heſſe priſoners ; but, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years, he reſigned his empire to his brother Ferdi- 
nand, and retired into a convent in Spain. 

Ferdinand I. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by eſtabliſhing the 
aulic council of the empire: he was a peaceful prince, 
and uſed to aſſign a part of the day to hear the complaints 
of his people. Maximilian II. and his fon Rodolphus II. 
were both ſucceſſively elected king of the Romans, but the 
latter could not be prevailed upon to allow a ſucceſſor to be 
choſen in his life-rime. He was ſucceeded by his brother 
Matthias, in whoſe capitulation it was for the firſt time 
inſerted, that the electors for the future ſhould be intitled 
to elect a king of the Romans even againſt the will of 
his father. 

In the reign of Ferdinand II. broke out the thirty years 
war, in which he endeavoured to deſtroy the Proteſtants, 
and which was put an end to by his ſon Ferdinand III. 
in the year 1648, by the peace of Weſtphalia, by which 
the Proteſtants were ſecured in their religious and civil pri- 
vileges. This emperor conferred on duke Erneſt Auguſ- 
tus of Brunſwie Lunenburgh the ninth electoral dignity, 
and was ſucceeded by his fon Joſeph, king of the Ro- 
mans. This laſt was followed by his brother Charles 
VI. who in the year 1713 publiſhed the ordinance called 
the Pragmatic Sanction, to ſecure his hereditary domi- 
nions in his family, and died in 1740, without male heirs. 
In 1742 Charles VII. of Bavaria was choſen emperor, by 
the ſuſpenſion of the vote of Bohemia; but, after an un- 
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happy reign, in which he was continually at war, he 
died in 1745, and was ſucceeded Ey Francis I. grand 
duke of Tulcany, and duke of Lorrain, who had mar- 
ried the queen of Bohemia, the daughter of Charles VI. 


Ze r. N. 


Of the Election and Coronation of the Emperor; his Power, 
and the Power and Privileges of the States of the Empire 


and the Diet. 
1 *. empire is elective, and every new king of the 


Romans is obliged ſolemnly to renounce all at- 
tempts of rendering it hereditary in his family. The 
laws of the empire make no limitation with reſpect to 
religion, nation, ſtate, or age. This choice is ſettled by 
the majority of the electors, and declared by the elector 
of Mentz, within a month after an account is received 
of the former emperor's death, by means of envoys and 
public reſcripts to each elector. The ceremony of elec- 
tion is performed at Frankfort on the Mayne; where the 
electors appear, either in perſon, or ſend two or three 
envoys, who muſt be provided with ſufficient powers. 
After ſettling the deliberations, as well relating to the 
capitulation of election, as to other matters propoſed by 
the ſtates, foreign envoys, and others, ali the torcigners 
who do not belong to the retinue ot the eleCtors, or their 
envoys, are ordered to leave the town before the day of 
election; after which all the eleftors preicent, with the 
firſt envoys of ſuch as are abſent, march in their elec- 
toral habits in proceſſion on horſeback, the three cccle ſi- 
aſtical electors wearing ſcarlet robes, wit! caps lire | with 
ermine, and the robes of the ſecular electors of crimton 
velvet lined alſo with erm ine, each with bis hereditary 
marſhal carrying a ſword in a ſcabbard before him; bit 
this honour is not paid to the deputies of the abfent 
electors. In this manner they proceed from the council- 
houſe to St. Bartholomew's church, where alighting at 
the gate, they go to their reſpective ſeats in the choir, 
followed by ſeveral princes and counts of the empire, the 
feveral ſword bearers ſtanding before their reſpective 
electors, with their ſwords drawn and laid on their ſhoul- 
ders. The ſervice begins with Veni Creator, and the 
Proteſtant eleftors withdraw till maſs is over; after 
which they return, and they A ſolemnly take an oath be- 
fore the altar, to elect the fitteſt perſon to be emperor, 
and then ſhut themſelves up in the chapel of election, 
which is a ſmall vaulted gallery, to which there is an 
entrance from the choir. When they have once more 
ſworn to ſtand to a plurality of votes, theſe votes are 
collected by the elector of Mentz, according to the rank 
of the electors; and then the elector of Mentz is aſked by 
the elector of Saxony for his vote. Whoever has above 
half the voices of the college is elected, and an elector 
may even vote for himſelf. 
The election being over, the perſon elected, or his 
proxy, muſt immediately ſwear and ſubſcribe to the capi- 
ulation of election, which being done, he receives the con- 
gratulations of the electors, and the choice is made public 
in the church. If the elected king of the Romans be not 
preſent in perſon, he muſt give a counter- bond that he 
will maintain the capitulation of election, and, before 
his coronation, muſt ſwear to it in perſon; and, till this 
is done, he cannot aſſume the government, but muſt 
leave it to the vicars of the empire. An authentic copy 
of the capitulation of election, ſubſcribed by the perſon 
elected, or his envoy, and confirmed by his ſeal, is de- 
livered to each of the electors; and, on the other hand, 
the electoral college cauſes to be delivered to the perſon 
elected an inſtrument of his election, which, when he is 
abſent, is carried to him by a prince, with a writing of 
notification. Upon this he appoints a day for his coro- 
nation, which ought to be peformed at Aix la Chapelle, 
but at preſent is always held in the town of election. 
Part of the jewels of the empire are kept at Aix, and 
part at Nurenburg. Moſt of them belonged to Char- 
and are folemnly delivered up at the place of 
coronation, Excluſive of ſeveral kinds of veſtments, 
there are a crown and 
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At the coronation the temporal electors, or their am- 
baſſadors, attend the perſon elected from his palace to 
the church, in the following order; the elector Palatine 
with the crown, the eleftor of Bavaria with the monde, 
or globe, and the eleCtor of Brandenburg with the ſcep- 
tre, march firſt, abreaſt; the elector of Saxony carries 
the ſword, and the elector of Hanover the ſtandard. At 
the door of the church he is received by the three eccle- 
ſiaſtical electors in their robes, who attend him to the 
aliar ; and having taken a general oath as a ruler, and 
alſo promiſed due veneration to the pope and the church, 
the archbiſhop who officiates, anoints his head, and be- 
tween his ſhoulders, his neck, breaſt, and right arm; 
then being cloathed in the ancient imperial robes, he is 
brought to another altar, and once more ſworn ; he is 
then crowned, and afterwards conducted to the throne, 
where the archbiſhop bids him receive and keepthe pledge 
which was Cz{1gned for him by Providence. Te Deum 
is then ſung, and the trumpets and other muſic proclaim 
the general joy. After which he dubs ſome knights, is 
made a canon of the collegiate church of Sr. Mary at 
Aix la Chapelle, and is then conducted on foot, in ſo- 
lemn proceſſion, to the council-houſe to a table, at which 
the hereditary officers attend. 

Till the reign of Charles V. the emperors ſuffered 
themſelves to be crowned at Rome by the pope, and 
then ſtiled themſelves Roman emperors. The emperor, 
immediately on his entering on the government, ſhews 
his veneration to the pope by an embaſſy. The title of 
king of Italy and Lombardy, if we except twenty-one 
ficts of the empire, that lie in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is 
merely titular. 

The emperor's title runs thus, F. by the grace of 
God, elected a Roman emperor, and at all times aug- 
«« menter of the empire of Germany.” Next follow 
the titles of the hereditary imperial dominions. The 
ſtates of the empire give the emperor the title of moſt 
illuſtrioue, moſt powerful, and moſt invincible Roman 
 emperc: ; but the laſt is omitted by the electors. 

The arms of the emperor and empire are a black 
ſpread eagle with two heads, hovering with expanded. 
wings in a field of gold, and over the head of the eagle 
is ſeen the imperial crown. To theſe are annexed the 
arms of the ſeveral hereditary countries. 

The prerogatives of the emperor conſiſts partly in his 
being looked upon by all other crowned heads and ſtates 
in Europe as the firſt European potentate, and conſe- 
quently has precedence given him and his ambaſſadors. 
With reſpect to the German empire, he is its ſupreme 
head, and as ſuch enjoys many privileges; yet his power 
in the adminiſtration of the German empire is limited 
both by the capitulation of the election, the other laws 
of the empire, by treaties, and by the cuſtoms of the 
empire. "Thoſe privileges which he has the right of 
exerciſing without the advice of the ſtates, are called his 
reſervata; but his greateſt power does not conſiſt in theſe, 
which are far from being repugnant to the liberties of the 
ſtates of the empire. 

His rights, with reſpect to eccleſiaſtical affairs, conſiſt 
in little more than confirming eccleſiaſtical elections, 
and ſending commiſſaries to the elections of archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and abbots, that they may be performed in due 
order ; but the commiſſary is never perſonally preſent at 
theſe elections. 

With reſpect to temporal affairs, the emperor has the 
right of beſtowing perſonal dignities; as for inſtance, 
the creating of noblemen, as lords, barons, and counts, 
who enjoy the dignity of princes, and of knights and 
gentry; as alſo that of raiſing countries and territories 
to a higher rank ; of beſtowing coats of arms, as alſo the 
enlarging, improving, and altering them. He has the 
power of eſtabliſhing univerſities, and enabling them ro 
confer academical degrees; of granting a right of hold- 
ing fairs and markets, and of erecting any place into a 
ſanctuary. He has likewiſe the power of beſtowing 
letters of reſpite, of ſecuring a debtor againſt his cre- 
ditor, and of conferring majority on minors. He can 
put children who are born out of wedlock upon the foot- 
ing of ſuch as are legitimate; can confirm the contracts 
and ſtipulations of the members of the empire; and fo 
far remit the oaths extorted from them, that they may 
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commence an action at law againſt another, on account 
of the very thing for which the oath was adminiſtered. 

The emperor, however, has no right, without the 
conſent of the collective ſtate ot the empire, to put one 
of thoſe ſtates under the ban ; to exclude a ſtate of the 
empire from a ſeat and voice in its colleges; to interfere 
in the laws of the empire ; to conclude treacies in affairs 
relating to the empire; to involve it in a war ; to raiſe 
levies; or to conclude a peace in which the empire is 
concerned; to appoint taxes in it; to regulate the coin- 

- to build forts in the empire; or to determine reli- 
gious diſputes. 

The ſucceſſor in the adminiſtration is frequently 
choſen by the electors during the life of the emperor, 
and the perſon fo choſen ſtiled King of the Romans. 
He is elected and crowned in the very ſame manner as 
the emperor ; and though he has properly no kingdom, 
is actually a crowned head; is ſaluted with the title of 
Majeſty, and enjoys the title of Perpetual Augmenter of 
the empire, and king of Germany. He bears a ſpread 
eagle with one head, in his arms, and takes precedence 
before all the other kings of Chriſtendom. 

With reſpect to the emperor's court aud chancery, he 
has foc his aſſiſtants the arch-offices of the empire, which 
are filled by electors. 

Of the nine clectors, three are ſpiritual, and the reſt 
temporal, Of the former is the elector of Mentz, who 
is arch-chancellor of the holy Roman empire, and di- 
rector of the electoral college: this prince, beſides the 
offti.es he enjoys at the coronation, as already men- 
tioned, has the general direction, and is not to be con- 
trouled by the en. peror; he lays before that body the 
grievances of the ſeparate ſtates. Before him, or his en- 
voys, all thoſe of the ſtates of the empire, as well as 
of toreian powers, legitimate themſelves. He nominates 
the v.ce-chancellor of the empire, who muſt take an oath 
to him as well as the emperor, Le likewiſe appoints all 
officers for the chancery of the empire, and has ſupreme 
juriſdiction over them, and alſo the inipection of the 
archives of the empire. 


The elector of Treves, who is the ſecond ſpiritual 


- eleftor, is the arch-chancellor of the holy Roman empire 


in Gaul and the kingdom of Arles, but this is at preſent 
ne more than a mere title. He has the firſt voice at the 
election of a king of the Romans, and conſtantly pre- 
cedes the elector of Cologn. 

The elector of Cologn is arch-chancellor of the holy 
Roman empire in Italy, and has a ſecond voice at the 
election of a king of the Romans. When the emperor 
is crowned at Aix la Chapelle, and in the archbiſhopric 
of Cologn, he has the right of performing the coronation 
alone; but if it happen in a third place, that is neither 
in his arch-biſhopric nor in that'of Mentz, he exchanges 
therein with the elector of Mentz. 

The temporal electors are the following: the king of 
Bohemia, the elector of Bavaria, the elector of Saxony, 
the elector of Brandenburg, the eleftor Palatine, and 
the elector of Hanover. 

The king and elector of Bohemia is arch-cup-bearer 
of the holy Roman empire, and as ſuch, preſents to the 
emperor the chalice, filled with wine and water, and 
hands the firſt liquor to the table in a ſilver cup, which 
weighs twelve marks, or about ninety-ſix ounces En- 
gliſh, which afterwards, together with the horſe, be- 
comes the property of his vicar. His other prerogatives 
are, his preceding all other temporal electors, walking 
in proceſſion immediately after the emperor, followed by 
the empreſs, and the electors of Mentz and Cologn ; and 
in the electoral college he has a third voice. 

The elector of Bavaria is arch-ſewer of the holy Ro- 
man empire. At the coronation he carries the monde 
before the emperor, ranks next to Bohemia, and at the 
imperial coronation places four ſilver diſhes, weighing 
twelve marks, on the imperial table, and ſerves up the 
firſt courſe, 

The eleftor of Saxony is arch-marſhal of the holy 
Roman empire. At the diets, and on other ſolemn oc- 
caſions, he carries the ſword of ſtate before the emperor, 
and at the coronation rides into a heap of oats, and fills 
a ſilver meaſure with them. At the diets he appoints 
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quarters for the electors, or their envoys; and during 
the holding of the diets, has juriſdiction over all elec- 
toral and other officers of the empire. 

The elector of Brandenburg is arch-chamberlain of 
the empire, and carries the ſceptre before the emperor, 
and preſents him with water in a filver bafon, for him 
to waſh his hands. 

The elector Palatine has the office of arch-treaſurer, 
and throughout all Germany is protector of the order of 
St, John; he can alſo raiſe nobles and gentlemen to the 
degree of counts. 

The elector of Bavaria being put under the ban cf the 
empire, and the Palatine obtaining the office of arch- 
ſewer, the elector of Brunſwic Lunenburg alſo obtained 
the office of arch-treaſurer, a title which he ſtill bears, 
till another ſuitable office be found him. He enjoys the 
alternate ſucceſſion of the biſhopric of Oſnaburg, with 
ſome other rites and privileges; and his electoral juriſ- 
diftion extends both to the territories of Hanover and 
Zell. Indeed the emperor Leopold raiſed the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover, on account of the extraordinary ſer- 
vices both he and the empire had received from it, to the 
electoral dignity, ſo early as the year 1692 ; but thoſe elec- 
tors obtained neither a ſeat nor a voice in the electoral 
college till the year 1708. 

After theſe follow in rank the princes of the empire, 
who are partly ſpiritual, and partly temporal; partly old, 
and partly new; or firſt raiſed to that dignity ſince the 
reign of Ferdinand II. The ſpiritual princes are either 
archbiſhops, biſhops, or princely abbots ; and to them 
likewiſe belong the Teutonic maſters, together with the 
maſterſhip of the order of St. ſohn. Among the tempo- 
ral princes is an arch-duke, and the reſt are cither dukes, 
palgraves, margraves, landgraves, burgraves, princes, 
or princely counts. In the college, or count᷑il of the 
princes of the empire, are three benches : on what is 
called the ſpiritual bench, fit the ſpiritual princes, with 
the arch-duke of Auſtria, and that of Burgundy, but in 
ſuch a manner that Auſtria daily exchanges the firſt place 
with Saltzburg : on the temporal bench fit the other 
temporal princes ; and on the croſs bench the biſhops of 
Lubec and Oſnaburg, when the latter happens to be a 
Lutheran, 

The diet of the empire is an aſſembly of the emperor, 
and of all the ſtates, or their envoys and plenipoten- 
tiaries, in order to conſult and take reſolutions in ſuch 
affairs as concern the whole German empire. The diet 
is ſummoned by the emperor, who, after conſulting with 
the electors, appoints the time and place where it ſhall 
meet, which muſt be within the German dominions. 
The ſummons conſiſts of printed patents ſubſcribed by 
the emperor, and ſent in the form of a letter to each ſtate 
of the empire, briefly declaring the occaſion of their 
meeting, and the moſt important matters to be tranſ- 
ated. The emperor either aſſiſts at it in perſon, or has 
a principal commiſſary, whò is generally an old imperial 
aulic counſellor, and a perſon of learning raiſed to the 
dignity of a baron. | 

The reſpective ſtates may either ＋ themſelves, or 
by their envoys, or charge another ſtate, or its envoys, 
with their voice. On the fide of the ſtates the elector of 
Mentz, or his envoys, has the general direction; and 
theſe envoys ſhew their credentials to the elector of 
Mentz, or his envoys, and to the imperial principal 
(ney. 

The ſtates of the empire, in their conſultations, divide 
into three colleges, the electoral, the princely, and the 
college of the imperial cities; each of the two firſt, 
which are called the higher colleges of the empire, has 
a principal and by-chamber of its own ; but all the three 
colleges meet to hear the imperial propoſals, and at the 
exchanging of the concluſions of both the higher colleges 
againſt the imperial cities, in the hall of correlatives. 

It ought not to be omitted, that the eccleſiaſtical and 
ſecular princes of the empire, and all prelates who have 
princely dignities annexed to their functions, with the 
maſter of the Teutonic order, have each one ſingle voice ; 
but the reſt, who have no temporal principality, give 
their voices by companies, of which kind are the two 
benches of the Rhine and Swabia. The repreſentatives, 
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or the deputies of the imperial cities, form the laſt and 
third rank of members in the diet, and are alſo divided | 
into the Rheniſh and Swabian benches. On the firſt ſit 
the repreſentatives of Lubec, the free cities upon the 
Rhine, which amount to fifteen ; and on the other the | 
repreſentatives of the thirty-ſeven free cities in Swabia 
and Frantonia. The repreſentatives of the city where 
the diet is held ſit at a table by themſelves, and take an 
account of the voices of the other deputies, which are 
xegiſtered by the two regiſters of Ulm and Spire, one of 
them repreſenting the cities in the circle of the Rhine, 
aud the other the cities in the circle of Swabia. 

In each college the reſolutions are formed by a majo- 
rity of voices; but when affairs relating to religion are | 
diſcuſſed, or where all the Catholics are of one opinion, | 
and all the Proteſtants of another, it does not turn on a | 
majority of voices. 

If the three colleges 
empire is formed for the uſe of the emperor, or his prin- 
cipal commillary ; but if only two of the colleges are 
unanimous, their reſolution, with the particular con- 
cluſion of the third, is delivered in to the imperial com- 
miſſion. When the emperor approves either of the judg- 
ment of the empire, or the concluſion of two colleges, 
an obligatory concluſion of the empire ariſes out of it, 


| 


and it is immediately put into execution. Buſching's} 
Geography. 
SECT. Iv, 
Cf the Forces, Taxes, Courts of Fuſtice and Laws of the Em- 
; prre. 


AXES and other impoſts can no otherwiſe be laid 

on the empire in general by the emperor, than 

h the advice, privity, and conſent of the electors, 
prices, and ſtates, at the general diets. Theſe taxes 
are partly ordinary, and partly extraordinary : the former, 
which are ſlyled the chamber-terms, are what each ſtate 
of the empire is annually to contribute for maintaining 
the chamber-judicatory of the emperor and empire; and 


the proportion paid by each ſtate is expreſſed in the ma- 


tricula of the chamber. But theſe chamber-terms are ſo 

ill paid, and in 1753 the empire was indebted to the 
chamber-judicature ſix hundred and fifty- four thouſand 
and thirteen rix-dollars. Indeed many complaints have 
been made, that the matricula is impertect, and the ſtates 
not proportionably rated. 

The extraordinary taxes are ſuch as are frequently 
granted, in caſe of neceſſity, by the ſtates, for the ſup- 
port of the emperor, or the army of the empire; for the 
maintenance or building of its forts ; and for a war, par- 
ricularly againſt the Turks. Theſe are granted accord- 

ing to what is called in Germany Roman months; a 
denomination which took its riſe from this circumſtance : 
in ancicnt times the emperors, in order to receive the 
papal coronation, took a journey to Rome, and the Ger- 
man ſlates of the empire were bound to efcort them with 
a certain number of horſe and foot for ſix months, at 
their own expence ; or to pay twelve florins monthly for 
2 horſeman, and four for a footman; which money ob- 
tained the name of Roman months. This foot, or ſtan- 
dard, was afterwards retained, and the rate of each ſtate, | 
either in men or money, is ſettled in what is termed the 
matricula of the ire. A Roman month ovght to 
bring in fitty- eight thouſand two hundred and eighty 
florins. 

The emperor is not ta commence a war of the empire, 
without the conſent of the electors, princes, and ſtates, 
obtained in an open diet. But when the empire reſolves 
upon a war, the generality of the empire, with the field- 
marſhal at their head, and alſo the directors and counſel- 

lors of the military council, are to be nominated by the 
emperor and the whole body of the ſtates ; and thoſe 
to an equal number of both religions, who, together with 
the whale army, are ſubject to the emperor aud empire. 

Tic war muſt alſo be carried on agreeably to the ordi- 
nances of the empire; and the oldeſt field - marſhal, with- 
out diſtiaction of religion, muſt command the army. But 
at preſent, no directors of the military council are any 
longer called iu, and the war is generally managed by the 


| 


be unanimous, a judgment of the 
| 
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With reſpect to the forces which the ſeveral princes 
of the empire are able to maintain and pay, the follow- 
ing calculation has been made : 


The elector of Mentz can maintain - 6000 
The elector of Triers — - 6000 
The elector of Cologn - - - 6000 
The biſhop of Munſter - - - 3000 
The biſhop of Liege - - - - 8000 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburgh - 23000 
The biſhop of Wirtzburgs - 2000 
The biſhop of Bamburg „„ 
The biſhop of Paderborn - - - 3000 
The biſhop of Oſnaburg -<- — 2500 
The abbot of Fulda 6000 
The other biſhoprics of the empire 6000 
The abbies and provoſtſhips of the empire - 8000 
Total of the eccleſiaſtical princes 74,500 

The emperor for Hungary - 30,00 
For Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia - 30,000 


For Auſtria, and his other dominions - 30,000 


The king of Pruſſia, as elector of Brandenburg 40,000 
The elector of Saxony - - - 25,000 
The elector Palatine — - - I 5,000 
Phe duke of Wirtemburg - - = 15,000 
The Landgrave of Heſſe Caffet - - - 15,000 
; The prince of Baden 10, 00 
Ihe elector of Hanover + "ok. 30, 00 
The duke of Holſtein - - - 12,000 
The duke of Mecklenburg - 15,000 
The princes of Anhalt - - - 6000 
| The prince of Lawenburg - - - 6coo 
The elector of Bavaria - - - $30,900 
The dukes of Saxony - - - 10,009 
The princes of Naſſau - - - 10,000 


The other princes and imperial towns - 50,000 


The ſecular princes - + J7%,000 
The eccleſiaſtical princes - 74,500 


453,500 


But of the body of men which the empire unanimouſly 
agree to ſend, and promiſe to ſupply, one half ſeldom 
actually appear in the field. ” 

Wich reſpect to the courts of juſtice, the principal is 
the imperial aulic council, which is beld at the imperial 
court, and ſolely depends on the emperor, who is ſu- 
preme head and judge, to whom in all matters of impor- 
tance a judgment is exhibited by the imperial aulic coun- 
cit. This judicatory conſiſts. of a preſident, the imperial 
aulic vice-chancellor, a vice-preſident, and a number of 
imperial avlic counſellors, ſix of whom are always to be 
Lutherans ; beſides theſę are two ſecretaries, and a fiſcal 
of the empire. To this claſs alſo belong the agents of 
the imperial aulic council, who give in the writings, 
urge the reſolutions, &c. 

The imperial and chamber judicatory of the empire, 
which is filled by the emperor and ſtates of the empire 
at the fame time, but maintained only by the latter, is at 
preſent held in the imperial city of Wetzlar. This judi- 
catory conſiſts of a chamber judge, two preſidents of 
the chamber judicatory, one of whom is a Roman, and 
the other a Lutheran ; as alſo of ſeventeen aſſeſſors, eight 
of whom are Lutheran, and nine catholic. To this court 
alſo belong a general and advocate fiſcal, with thirty 
procurators, and a number of advocates. The chamber 
jodicatory has alſo a chancery of its own, and a treaſury, 
and has the direction of the chamber-terms of pay- 
ment. 

The other judicatories are called peculiar or lower, 
and to theſe belong the imperial land judicatory in Up- 
per and Lower Swabia, held in the three imperial cities 
of Raveniburg, Wangen, and Iſny, and in the borough 
of Altdorf, together with the imperial land judicatory 
of the burgraviate of Nurenburg, which belongs to the 
margrave of Brandenburg, and is held at Anſpach, and 
many others, particulacly the imperial aulic judicatory 


of Rotweil, which ſolely depends on the emperor, and 


is the principal of the lower judicatories of the empire. 


£:nperor and his aulic military council. 


The 


Genu Av. 


The civil law is generally obſerved in all courts of 
the empire, and to this are added ſome decrees, to which 
an equal regard is paid ; as firſt, the golden bull, al- 
ready mentioned, which has onl 
leaves, and was publiſhed by Charles IV. with the ap- 

ation of molt of the princes, counts, barons, and 
other ſtates of the empire, and contains all the funda- 
mental laws relating to the eleCtion of the emperor, and 
the privileges of the electors: the ſeal annexed to this 
decree being of gold, it obtained the name of the Golden 
Bull, or edit, and is eſteemed irrevocable. Another 
conſiderable part of the municipal laws of the empire is 
the Capitulatio Cæſarea, which is a collection of forty or 
fifty articles between the electors and the emperor ; who, 
at his coronatioh, ſwears to maiatain the privileges of the 
electors, princes, and other ſubjects of the empire; that 
he will not alienate or diminiſh the revenues of the 
crown, or bring foreign troops in the empire, with- 
out the conſent of the ſtates. The third kind of laws 
by which the Germans are governed are, the acts of 
their general diets: Theſe laws indeed relate chiefly to 
the great, whoſe privileges they aſcertain and ſecure ; 
dut every diſtinct ſtate is governed by its prince or ſove- 
teign, either according to a ſet of laws formed by him 
or his anceſtor, or his arbitrary pleaſure. 


SECT. VI. 
Of the ſlate of Religion in Germany. 


b be Germans became acquainted with ſome prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion, towards the cloſe 
of the ſeventh century, by the Iriſh biſhop Kilian, 
Suidbert and Ewald, who were Engliſhmen, and Ru- 
pretcht of Worms, who ſettled at Saltzburg; and in 
the eighth century, Winitred of England, preaching 
among the Thuringians, Heſſians, and Saxons, was 
ordained biſhop of the Germans beyond the Rhine, by 
the name of Bonifacius; he was afterwards made arch- 
biſnop of Germany, when, under the ſpecious pretence 
of propagating the doctrines of Chriſtianity, he exerted 
himſclt with great zeal in promoting obedience to the 
church of Rome, and even employed the ſecular power 
azain{t ſuch biſhops and prieſts as refuſed to ſubmit to 
the Romiſh yoke and ceremonies of worſhip. Charle- 
magne propagated Chriſtianity among the Saxons by fire 
and ſword; and ſome time after, the Bohemians and 
Moravians alſo were brought to embrace the Chriſtian 
religion. ' 
The reformation began in Germany about the year 
1517 ; for the archbiſhop of Meatz being unable to pay 
the large ſums the pope expected from him, procured 
leave of his holineſs to ſell his pardons and indulgences 
in all the great towns of Germany. Dr. Martin Luther 
hearing of this, proteſted againſt the proceeding, and 
openly diſputed at Wittemberg and Leipſic againſt thoſe 
who aſſerted the power of the pope to grant pardons and 
indalgences, notwithſtanding his being threatened with 
excommunication, and with being condemned ag an 
heretic; but the eleftor of Saxony approving of his 
doctrines, he boldly propagated them in other parts of 
Germany, where the dukes of Brunſwic and Lunenburg, 
Wirtemburg, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, the marquis of 
Brandenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the inhabi- 
tants of moſt of the imperial cities, became his diſciples, 
and, in 1529, proteſted againſt the concluſion of the 
diet at Spire, by which all innovations in religion, till 
the decree of a future council ſhould be obtained, were 
declared unlawful ; and from this proteſt they received 
the names of Proteſtants; and from their confeſſion of 
faich, which the following year they ſolemnly delivered 
to the diet at Augiburg, they obtained the name of Ad- 
herers to the Aug{burg Confeffion. They took no part 
la the council ot Trent; but the year before, that is in 
1537, at an aſſembly at Smalkald, they ſet forth the 
ſubſtance of their doctrine in certain articles, in order to 
deliver them to the aſſembled biſhops. Afterwards re- 
fuſing to recede from the opinions they had profeſſed, 
the emperor Charles V. endeavoured to reduce them by 
force; — after a long war, which broke out in the 
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year 1546, he granted them a toleration at Paſſau in 
1652, which was afterwards confirmed to them at Augſ- 
burg in 1555, during the receſs of the diet of the empire. 

y this peace, all the adherents to the Augſburg con- 
feſſion were confirmed in their full religious liberty, till 
a final agreement concerning both religions ſhovld be 
brought about, and in caſe that ſhould not be effected, 
for ever. To the maintaining of this important law of 
the empire, the emperors and popiſh powers have fre- 
quently bound thembetves by new obligations ; and the 
former in particular have always confirmed it by oath in 
their capitulation of election; and the doubts that aroſe 
upon it were removed in the year 1648, by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia. 

By virtue of this renewed and confirmed religious 
peace, no other religon, but that of the Roman, Luthc- 
ran, and reformed, is to be tolerated in the empire ; yet 
there are ſects that adhere to neither of theſe three reli- 
gions, and yet in ſome places enjoy the free excerciſe of 
their own. The determination whether a perſon be a 
member of this or that church belongs only to that very 
church; and each ſovereign, or lord, is bound to allow 
his own vaſſals and ſubjects who are of another religion, 
not only the public and private exerciſe of theirs, but 
every thing belonging to ir, churches, ſchools, ſpiri- 
tualities, incomes, conſiſtories, &c. in the ſame manner 
as they ſtood on the firſt of January 1624: but in a 
country where there are ſubjects who adhere to one re- 
ligion, which in that year was neither publickly nor pri- 
vately obſerved, it lies in the ſovereign's breaſt whether 
he ſhall ſuffer them in the country or not. If he enters 
into a ſtipulation with them, and promiſes them a tole- 
ration, it muſt be maintained, not only by him, but by 
his ſucceſſors ; for the rights of ſuch ſubjects muſt not be 
infringed. But if he will grant no toleration, he muſt 
allow thoſe who at the time of the treaty of Weſtphalia 
were already ſettled in his country, five years at leaſt ; 
and thoſe who afterward came to ſettle therein, or have 
made any change in their religion, at leaſt three years. 
However, theſe regulations have in later times been re- 
peatedly infringed. 

Each proteſtant ſtate may make what regulations and 
changes it pleaſes within its own jurifdiftion in matters 
relating to the churches or ſchools. Hence the external 
forms differ greatly in the proteſtant countries of the 
empire. The ſovereign commonly decides all im portant 
affairs, ſettles and eſtabliſhes, removes, promotes, caſhiers, 
or otherwiſe puniſhes ſuch as ſerve either in the church 
or ſchools : he forms eccleſiaſtical regulations, appoints 
feaſts and faſts, and erects colleges, which in his name 
ſuperintend the other affairs of the church. Conſiſtories 
are alſo generally appointed by the proteſtant ſtates, which 
for the moſt part conſiſt of lay and eccleſiaſtical coun- 
ſellors ; but in ſome places more, and in others fewer 
things fall under their notice. In many places alſo pe- 
culiar ſynods and a church council are held, Thoſe 
that ſerve the church and ſchools are either appointed by 
the ſovereign of the country, or the conſiſtory, the elders 
of the church or its members. Theſe alſo appoint in- 
ſpectors, provolts, or ſuperintendents ; and general ſu- 
perintendents are frequently placed over theſe. 

The power poſſeſſed by the proteſtant ſtates over their 
catholic ſubjects is the ſame with that which the catholic 
ſtates have over their proteſtant ſubjects. In favour of 
thoſe who in the year 1624 enjoyed the public exerciſe 
of their religion it is provided, that the catholic biſhops 
in whoſe diſtrift they belong, ſhail retain the ſame ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiftion over them as far as in that period: cou- 
ſequently ſuch as were merely tolerated out of grace or 
favour, are alſo wholly left in this particular to the ſu- 
preme juriſdiction of the Lord of the country; but with 
this limitation, that he can require nothing of them 
which is contrary to the principles of their church. On 
the other hand, no cloiſter ſituated in the territory of 
any proteſtant ſuperior, or lord, muſt be converted into 
any other order, unleſs the former order be wholly ex- 
tin&t ; and even in that caſe, the cloiſter is to be fupplied 
only with ſuch regulars as had a being as an order, 
prior to the religious diſſenſions. 

In ſhort the proteſtant body has mutually agreed, 
that whenever for the future a Lutheran lord of a country 
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ſhall turn to the reformed or Calviniſt church, or obtain 
a country whoſe inhabitants are of that communion, 
and vice verſa, he ſhall leave his ſubjects the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion, their whole form of church and 
ſchool diſcipline, and all their other privileges. But if 
a church ſhall of itſelf turn to that of the lord of the 
country, the public exerciſe of religion ſhall be permit- 
ted the people ; but at their own expence, and without 
prejudice to the others. The conſiſtorial counſellor, 
ſuperintendents of divinity and philoſophy are to be of 
the religion that prevailed in the country at the conclu- 
ſion of the treaty of Weſtphalia. 


SECT. VII. 


Of the Circles into which the German Empire is divided, and 
the Italian Fiefs ſubjeft to the Emperor and Empire. 


ERMANY is divided into ten circles, in order to 
promote and maintain the internal peace and ſe- 
eurity of the empire, and the better to repel hoſtile vio- 
lence ; this diviſion is alſo made for the better examina- 
tion and diſpoſal of whatever regards the public welfare ; 
for the more juſt diviſion and collection of the aids granted 
by the empire, either in men or money ; and for prevent- 
ing aud remedying the diſorders in the taxes, coinage, 
&c. The circles have, however, no particular regula- 
tions with reſpect to precedence, but are very differently 
ranked in the ordinances and acts of the empire. But 
if we conſider the rank of the aſſeſſors of the chamber- 
Juſticiary and the regulations ſtipulated between ſome 
of them, they will appear in the following order, viz. 
the Auſtrian, the Burgundian, the Electoral Rheniſh, 
the Franconian, the Swabian, the Upper Rheniſh, the 
Lower Rheniſh, Weſtphalian, the Upper and Lower 
Saxon. But this diviſion of the circles is imperfect, it 
not including all the dominions of the German empire ; 
for Bohemia, Moravia, the Luſatia, and the Sileſias, 
are not comprized within it; nor was a ſufficient re- 
gard paid to the ſituation of the countries; for a part 
of the territories belonging to the Auſtrian circle lies 
ſcattered over all Swabia, and ſome countries of the Up- 
per Rheniſh lies alſo therein, though they might with 
more propriety be added to the circle of Swabia. 

With reſpect to religion, the circles are divided into 
thoſe that are entirely popiſh, as the Auſtrian and Bur- 

; into ſuch as are wholly proteſtant, which are 
thoſe of Upper and Lower Saxony; and the intermixed, 
to which all the others belong. 

The invaſions of the French have frequently occaſioned 
an aſſociation of the four circles that lie neareſt the 
Rhine, for their common defence, as well as that of the 
empire. 

It will be proper juſt to mention here the fiefs belong- 
ing to the emperor and the empire in Italy, which the 
emperor in the laſt capitulation of eleftion promiſed to 
preſerve. Theſe fiefs are at the imperial court divided, 

1. Into thoſe of Lombardy, of which there are thir- 
teen; and among them the duchies of Milan, Mantua, 
and Moneferrat ; together with all the principalities of 
3 of Gonzaga, and the principality of Miran- 

* | 

2. The Ligurian, of which there are nineteen, the 
chief of which are poſſeſſed by the princes of Doria. 

3- The Bononian, of which there are twenty, among 
which are the dukes of Modena and Ferrara, with the 
princes Spinola, Doria, &c. 

4. The Tuſcan, of which there are ten, and among 
them are the grand duchy of Tuſcany or Florence, 
Piombino, Soramo, Commacchio, &c. 

5. The Tirniſani, of which there are eleven, and a- 
mong them the princes of Maſia, Malaſpina, &c. 

We ſhall defer giving any account of theſe ſtates till 
we come to treat of Italy, to which they properly belong; 
and ſhall now proceed to the circles and other diviſions 
of Germany; begianing with Auſtria, which is bounded 
on the ſouth and eaſt by the countries we have juſt 
deſcribed, and deſerves to be firſt mentioned, on ac- 
count of its containing ths capital of the whole Ger- 
man empire | | 
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SECT. VIII. 
Of AUSTRIA. 


Is Situation, Climate, Rivers, Mountains, Produce, and 


Face of the Country, The Number cf its Royal Towns, 
the Language ſpoken by the People, and its Covernment. 
With a conciſe Account of its ſituation with reſpect to 
Sciences, Arts, Manufactures, and Trade. 


HE eircle of Auſtria is bounded on the north by 
Moravia, Bohemia, and the circle of Bavaria; on 
the eaſt by Croatia and Hungary; on the ſouth by Croa- 
tia, the Adriatic Sea, and the territory of the Republic of 
Venice; and on the weſt by Swiſſerland. The countries 
diſtinguiſhed by Hither Auſtria are ſcattered in and 
about Swabia ; all the territories within this circle amount 
to about two thouſand and twenty-five ſquare German 
miles; fo that this appears to be the largeſt of them 
all. It takes its name from the archduchy of Auſtria, 
which continues the principal part of the circle, and 
alſo contains the provinces of Auſtria Proper, Stiria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, Trent, and Brixen. 

The archduchy of Auſtria is in general divided into 
two parts of very different extent. The larger tract, 
called Lower Auſtria, forms the eaſterly part of the 
country, and the ſmaller one, named Upper Auſtria, 
conſtitutes the weſterly. 

The air of Lower Auſtria would be very unhealthy, 
was it not purified by ſtrong gales of wind. It is prin- 
cipally level, and the higheſt and moſt numerous moun- 
tains it contains are towards Stiria. 

The country is fertile, and yiclds ſuch plenty of corn, 
that the inhabitants are able to diſpoſe of conſiderable 
quantities to their neighbours. In a few places they 
alſo cultivate muſtard, calamus, ſaffron, and, particu- 
larly towards Hungary, an excellent fort of wine. The 
breed of cattle is good, and here is alſo plenty of game, 
At St. Annaberg, near the borders of Stiria, is a rich 
ſilver mine, which was firſt worked in the year 1754. 
It is remarkable that they have found in it a new ſpecies 
of filver ore, which is of an alcaline kind, Allum is 
alſo prepared here in plenty. 

With reſpe& to the rivers of Auſtria, the Danube 
traverſes Auſtria from eaſt to weſt, and receives all the 
great and ſmall rivers of this country, particularly the 
Morawa or March, which receives the Teya, and di- 
vides a part of this country from Hungary ; the Leitha, 
which alſo forms the limits of Hungary; with the rivers 
Traſen, Erlebach, Ips, Kamp, &c. which all riſe in 
this country, and produce great variety of fiſh. 

Upper Auſtria is mountainous, particularly towards 
Stiria and Bohemia, where ſeveral tracts lie unculti- 
vated ; but the reſt of the country is fruĩitful. Towards 
Stiria the mountains are high, but the other parts abound 
in low hills. The foil of Upper Auſtria, from its many 
ſprings, is wet, and the air all the year round moiſt and 
cool, which ſeems partly owing to the ſaline earth it con- 
tains, but chiefly to the ſituation of the country; for as 
it lies on the ſhady ſide of the mountains of Auſtria Pro- 
per, and of the till larger and higher ones of Upper Sti- 
ria and Saltſburg, the warm ſoutherly and weſterly 
winds are precluded. 

Upper Auſtria is uncommonly fertile in muſhrooms, 
and the inhabitants plant a vaſt number of fruit-trees. 
As there are hcre no vineyards, the inhabitants plenti- 
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| fully ſupply themſclves with cyder and perry. This is 


alſo the firſt beer country on proceeding trom Lower 
Auſtria towards the Danube; but as it has not a ſuffi- 
ciency of corn, that defect is ſupplied by Lower Auſtria. 
The breed of cattle here is pretty good ; the woods and 
foreſts are numerous, and abound in all forts of game. 
Near Muncen is a conſiderable mine of ſalt, out of 
which both the chryſtal and variegated fort is dug; but 
the latter is little eſteemed. In theſe parts too, freſh water 
is conveyed into ſalt · works, or pits, which after it has 
impregnated itfelf with alcaline particles, is extracted by 
machines, and conducted through canals for ſeveral 
miles in order for boiling. There are ſome other falt- 
works and ſome faliac ſprings, and others that have a 
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petrifying quality, and yet afford the beſt water for 
Erinking of any in the country. 

Here are ſeveral lakes and ſmall rivers, which yield 
many ſorts of fiſh: and alſo two medicinal baths. 

There are fifteen royal towns in Lower Auftria, with 
eighteen others belonging to particular lords; as alſo 
market-towns, and many common boroughs, religious 
foundations, and cloiſters, which enjoy both a ſeat and 
voice with the country ; and likewiſe other cloiſters, ci- 
tadels, and noblemen's ſeats. 

In Upper Auſtria are feven royal towns, with five be- 
longing to particular lords, eighty-one market-towns, 
many common boroughs, thirteen religious foundations, 
which enjoy both a ſeat and voice with the country, two 
knights commanderies, two colleges, one Jeſuits college, 
ſeventy other cloiſters, and two hundred and ſeventeen 
citadels and noblemens ſeats. | 

The Auſtrian-German dialect, which is very different 
from the High Dutch, or proper German, is ſpoken 
from the Adriatic ſea to the north-north-weſt, and welt- 
wardly as far as Sileſia, Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, and 
Swiſſerland. It alſo extends to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, 
through Hungary and the Sclavonian territories; yet 
there is an obſervable difference in the pronunciation, 
and in a few particular words uſed in certain parts of this 
large tract of country. 

The ſtates of Auſtria conſiſt of the prelates, including 
biſhops, abbots, and provoſts; of the lords, under which 
claſs are reckoned princes, counts, and barons; of the 
knights ; and laſtly, of the towns and markets. The 
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land-marſhal is here always elefted from among the lords; | 


but the deputy land-marſhal out of the order of knights. 

The aſſemblies of the ſtates are either land- 
diets, or ban-diets ; the latter of which are divided into 
the greater and leſſer ban. Theſe aſſemblies are appoint- | 
ed by the ſuperior, and the buſineſs is laid before them 
either by the aulic counſellor, or by the archducal de- 
Fug! but the deliberations are carried on before the 

nd-marſhal. In theſe aſſemblies they treat of contribu- 
tions, taxes, military affairs, &. The land- diet of 
Lower Auſtria is held at Vienna, and that of the Upper 
at Lintz. 

The biſhopric of Vienna was immediately ſubject to 
the ſee of Rome, though the archduke has long had the 
right of nominating a biſhop. In 1722, at the ſolicita- 
tion of the emperor Charles VI. it was raiſed by the pope 
to a metropolitan church and archbiſhopric. The arch- 
biſhop is a prince of the holy Roman empire, and has the 
biſhop of Newſtadt, near Vienna, for his ſuffragan, but 
is ſubject to the ſupremacy of the archducal houſe of 
Auſtria. 

The ſciences in this country are in an improving con- 
dition, for there is an univerſity at Vienna, and acade- 
mies of painting, ſculpture, and architecture. Manufac- 
tures are much improved ; for in this country are thoſe 
of (ilk, gold and ſilver lace, woollen and linen cloths, 
ſtuffs, ſtockings, porcelain, mirrors, plate, braſs, and 
other articles. The importation of foreign manufactures 
is either prohibited, or under great reſtrictions. The 
trade of Auſtria gradually increaſes, and there are chiefly 
exported from thence ſaffron, wine, allum, and gun- 
powder. 

SECT. IK 
The Diviſions of Lower Auſtria, and a particular Deſcriß- | 
tion of the City of Vienna; the Manners of its Inhabi- 
tants ; their Oþeras, Comedies, and other Diverſions. 


ſhall begin with the archduchy of Auſtria, and 
particularly with that diviſion termed Lower 
Auſtria, on account of its containing the capital of the 
whole German empire. This extenſive diſtri is di- 
vided into four circles, and over each of them is ap- 
E a circle captain. Of theſe circles, two lie on the 
outh, and two on the north ſide of the Danube; the 
former, from their ſituation with reſpect to the foreſt of 
Vienna, are called the circles below and above the foreſt 
5 ons L but oe hone, from their ſituation with of 
ect to Manharuberg, the circles below end above the 
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| The celebrated city of Vienna, called by the Ger- 


mans Wien, by the Turks Beez, and by the Poles 
Wieden, is ſituated in the forty-eighth degree twenty 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſixteenth degree 
twenty minutes eaſt longitude, on a branch of the Da- 
nube, which ſeparates the ſuburbs of Leopoldſtadt from 
the town, and receives the little river Wien, which 
paſſes through it between the city and ſuburbs. It ſtands 
in a pleaſant ſituation, for to the north and eaſt the 
country is entirely level, but to the ſouth and welt are 
ſeen a range of mountains thick planted with vines aud 
trees; and the Danube, which is there very wide, di- 
vides itſelf into ſeveral arms that form ſo many iſlands 
ſtocked with wood. This city has always been the ieſi- 
dence of the emperors of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Vienna indeed is but of ſmall extent, it being poſſible 
to walk round it on the glacis within the ſpace of an 
hour. Its ſituation is capable of rendering it pretty 
ſtrong, and it is actually well fortified ; for it has a ſtrong 
rampart defended by eleven ſtout baſtions, and ten rave- 
lins very broad and deep, with lined ditches, and the ne- 
ceſſary out-works. The many churches and extenſive 
cloiſters the city contains, which have generally gardens 
and walks near them, take up almoſt ove ſixth part of 
the whole city ; whence the ſtreets, which are narrow 
and crooked, are about eighty, and the houſes are com- 
puted at no more than about twelve hundred and thirty; 
but theſe are from four to even ſeven {tories high, and 
are in general well built of ſtone, and provided with 
large convenient cellars; and among them are many 
magnificent palaces, which have noble fronts, though 
= narrowneſs of the ſtreets will not admit their being 
ſeen. 

The lady Wortley Montague obſerves, with reſpect to 
the height of theſe buildings, that the town being too 
little for the number of people that defire to live in it, 
the builders ſeem to have contrived to repair that mĩs for- 
tune, by clapping one town on the top of another ; and 
adds, You may eaſily imagine, that the ſtreets being fo 
narrow, the rooms are extremely dark, and, what is (till 
a more intolerable inconvenience, no houſe has fo few 
as five or ſix families in it. The apartments of the 
greateſt ladies, and even of the miniſters of ſtate, are 
divided but by a partition from that of a taylor or ſhoe- 
maker. Thoſe who have houſes of their own let out 
the part they do not uſe to whoever will take them; 
and thus the great ſtairs, which are all of ſtone, are as 
common and as dirty as the ſtreet. It is true, when once 
you have travelled through them, nothing can be more 
ſurpriſingly magnificent than the apartments. They are 
commonly a ſuite of eight or ten large rooms all inlaid, 
the doors and windows richly carved and gilt, and the 
furniture ſuch as is ſeldom ſeen in the palaces of fove- 
reign princes in other countries. The apartments are 
adorned with hangings of the fineſt Bruſſels tapeſtry, 
prodigious large looking-glaſſes in filver-frames, fine 
Japan tables, beds, chairs, canopies, and window-cur- 
tains of the richeſt Genoa damaſk or velyet, almoſt co- 
vered with gold lace or embroidery. The rooms are alſo 
adorned with pictures, vaſt jars of Japan porcelain, and 
large luſtres of rock-cryſtal. 

The city is divided into four quarters, the Schotten, 
Wubmer, Stuben, and Carinthian. There are fifteen 
principal ſquares, the moſt remarkable of which are the 


| following: the Hof is the largeſt of them all, and, be- 


ſides a ſtone fountain, has a magnificent monument of 
gilt metal, which the emperor Ferdinand III. cauſed to 
be erected in the year 1647, in memory of the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgia Mary ; but this pillar was 
removed in 1667, by the emperor Leopold, and another 
of braſs erected in its place. The image of the Virgin 
Mary on this pillar is a maſter-piece, and is of braſs gilt. 
This pillar has a pompous Latin inſcription, compoſed 
by the emperor himſelf : the letters are of gold, and ſet 
in a braſs plate. The other principal ſquares are the 
New-market, in which is -a fine fountain : the Graben, 
in which, beſides two beautiful fountains, ſtands the 
marble Trinity pillar, which is fſixty-ſix feet high. 
This is an admirable piece of architecture built with 
ſtone, on which is alſo a Latin inſcription by the em- 
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peror Leopold its founder. Formerly it was _ 
or 
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for people, by way of amuſement, to fit round theſe 


pillars, which often produced many pleaſant incidents. 
But a company, among which were ſeveral counteſles, 
having given roo much wine to a foldier on guard at the 


Virgin Mary's pillar, ſuch 2 diſturbance enſued as cauſed | 


aſſemblies to be forbidden; and at preſent people 
only kneel round the pillars. In the High-market ſtands 


Joſeph's metal pillar, which was erected in the year 


1732. 

[The principal church in this city is the metropolitan 
church of St. Stephen, a very dark Gothic ſtructure of 
free · ſtone, adorned on the outſide with ſculpture repre- 
ſenting ſaints, beaſts, flowers, * &c. The roof 
is covered with glazed tiles of various colours. The 
higheſt tower is four hundred and ſixty, or, according to 
others, only four hundred and forty- ſeven Auſtrian feet 
and a half high. It is built of large blocks of free · ſtone, 
faſtened together with iron braces, and is the ſtrongeſt 
ſteeple in Europe. In it hangs a great bell upwards of 
ten feet in height, and thirty · two feet two inches in cir- 
cumference, weighing, excluſive of the clapper, feven- 
teen tons and a half, The clapper, which is cleven feet 
and a half long, weighs thirteen hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds, It was caſt by order of the emperor Jo- 
ſeph out of the Turkiſh field-pieces taken in feveral 
battles. In the inſide of this church is a coſtly high 
altar, with many relics and curioſities, and a ificent 
marble monument of the emperor Ferdinand III. 

In Vienna are reckoned four pariſh churches, with ten 
other churches ſerved by particular eccleſiaſtics, ſixteen 
cluiſter churches, and eighteen cloiſters ; among theſe 
are three colleges of Jeſuits, a college of regular canons, 
of Auguſtins, of St. Dorothea, a Capuchin convent, a 
Minorite convent, and the cloifter of bare-footed An- 
guſtins, who have the imperial Aulic church, in which 
is kept, in ſilver repoſitories, the hearts of the high per- 
fonages of the archducal houſe. This church belongs to 
the court, and you afcend to it up a pair of ſtairs out of 
the palace. Ferdinand III. had a chapel built here to 
St. Apollonia, the patroneſs of the teeth, in conſequence. 
of a vow he had made when his ſon prince Leopold cut 
his teeth. The tooth of St. Apollonia ſhewn here is 
likewiſe adored and kiſſed by the vulgar, who imagine 
the touch of it a cure for the tooth-ach. 

Among the charitable foundations is the burghers heſ; 
pital, ia which three thouſand perſons are maintained. 

The imperial muſeum is in the caftle, and has an 
aſtoniſhing variety of curioſities in gold, filver, ivory, 


and mother of pearl, mathematical inſtruments of exqui- 


ſite workmanſhip, excellent pictures, antique intaghos, 
vaſes of agate, jaſper, cryſtal, garnet, emerald, and 
jewels of ineſtimable value. Among the curioſities is 
ſeriouſly ſhewn a demon, or familiar ſpirit, which being 
conjured out of a demoniac, was confined in a glaſs : but 
this is really nothing more than ſome dai k- coloured moſs, 
or ſomething of that kind, which has ſome diſtant reſem- 
blance of a little man, and is naturally incloſed within a 
tiiangular piece of cryſtal. 

The. imperial library is a very handſome edifice, ad- 
orned with good paintings, ſculpture, and a ſuperb gal- 
lery. With reſpect to the number and importance of the 
manuſcripts and printed books, it may vie with the Va- 
tican and royal French libraries, and with reſpect to 
printed books, exceeds them. 

The land- houſe of the Lower ſtates of Auſtria, and the 
town · houſe are fine modern ſtructures. The riding- houſe 
and the chancery of the empire are noble buildings in the 
modern taſte. The other public buildings here are the 
imperial arſenal, the burghers arſenal, the imperial arſenal 
near the new gate, in which is every, thing neceſſary for 
the equipment of the ſhips uſed on the Danube, and the 
opera-houſe, which is a magnificent ſtructure. 

The univerſity is ſaid to conſiſt of four nations; theſe 
are the Auſtrian, Rheniſh, Hungarian, and Saxon. An 
academy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, was 
founded here in 1705. The Thereſian college, which 
was founded by the empreſs-queen Maria Thereſa, is a 
well inſtituted riding academy, the members of which 
are all uniformly dreſſed, and each of them pays for his 
board, lodging, waſhing, ſchool- books, aud other neceſ- 
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ſaries, eight hundred florins yearly, and another hundred 
for riding. The Savoy Lichtenſtein riding academy was 
founded by Maria Thereſa, ducheſs of Savoy, who was 
born princeſs of Lichtenſtein. 

Among the palaces of Vienna is that of prince Eugene, 
which conſiſts of four ſtories, the third of which is the 
moſt magnificent; but the apartments and ſtair · caſe are 
ſomewhat darkened by the houſes on the other fide of the 
ftreet. In the front are three doors opening into ſo 
many balconies, and in every ſtory are ſeventeen win- 
dows. The root is flat, in the Italian taſte, and adorned 
with eighteen large ſtatues. In one of the antichambers 
are fine paintings, repreſenting the battles of Hochſtet, 
Zenta, and four others; but the piece which firſt ſtrikes 
the eye, is the relief of the city of Turin. Among the 
beautiful tapeſtry, that repreſeuting a ſhipwreck is par- 
ticularly admired. Some of the apartments are hung 
with crimſon velvet, eſpecially that in which the late 
prince Eugene gave audience to the Turkiſh ambaſſador, 
under a canopy, and in a chair of ſtate. The ſtove in 
this room is made of braſs, and repreſents Hercules van - 
quiſhing the hydra. In another apartment is a book- 
caſe and a deſk covered entirely with tortoiſeſhell. No- 
thing can be more beautiful than the looking-glaſs cham- 
ber ; and indced every part of this ſuperb palace is em- 
belliſhed with exquiſite pictures, glaſſes of all kinds, 
and fine chimney-pieces. The library contains fourteen 
thouſand volumes, which are moſtly folios, and being 
bound in red Turky gilt, make a fine appearance. la 
this library is alſo a planetarium, in which Mr. Row- 
ley, an Engliſhman, has accurately repreſented the re- 
volutions of the heavenly bodies according to the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem. 

The prince of Lichtenſtein has three palaces in Vienna; 
bat that in the Herron ſtreet is the molt magnificent. 
The front is adorned with columns and ſtatues; and the 
palace is furniſhed in the Italian taſte, with iculptures, 
paintings, and antiques. Among the paiutings are ſe- 
veral pieces by Rubens, particularly {ix capital pieces 
repreſenting the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, valued 
at about twenty four thouſand dollars; Herodias with 
John the Baptiſt's head, by Raphael; the building of the 
tower of Babel, on vellum; and the overthrow of Pha- 
raoh with his army in the Red Sea, paiuted on marble, 
are very curious. The ſaloon is elegant and lofty ; the 
vaulted roof was painted by Belucci, who alſo painted 
the cieling of the firſt and ſecond ſtories on canvas. 

The ſuburbs are much larger than the city itſelf, which 
they encompaſs, but are removed to the diſtance of five 
or ſix hundred paces from the works of the fort. The 
[oe which inclofes them, and extends on both ſides to 
Leopoldſtadt, was in the year 170.4 thrown up ag · uſt the 
Hungarian rebels, and afterwards lined with bricks ; the 
gates and entries to it being always kept by regular 
guards; of theſe Leopoldſtadt is the principal, and lies 
next the city on an iſland of the Danube; it was for- 
merly called the Jews town, but in the year 1670, the 
emperor Leopold driving that people from hence, it took 
its name from him. It contains one pariſh church, two 
monaſteries, the old imperial Favourita, a citadel, which 
in the year 1683 was almoſt deſtroyed by the Turks, and 
only a ſmall part of it is repaired. There are here alſo 
many fine houſes and gardens. 

Oppoſite to it, on the other ſide of the Danube, lies the 
large ſuburb of Roſſau, which contains ſome fine 
churches, palaces, houſes, and gardens. The noblcit of 
theſe palaces is that of prince Lichtenſtein, which is ex- 
tremely magnificent. The great ſtair-caſe conſiſts of two 
flights, and every ſtep coſt ſixty guilders, cach being a 
ſingle block of red marble, ſeven paces in length, and in 
the two flights are a hundred and eight of theſe ſteps. 
Thongh the Italian palaces greatly ſurpaſs all others in 
the beauty and magnificence of the ſtair- caſes, yet Italy 
affords very few that equal this. The ſaloon, which is 
very ſuperb, was painted by Pozzo, and is adorned with 
four beautiful ſtone ſtatues, ſo finely encruſted with 
plaſter, that they have the appearance of alabaſter. Two 
of the apartments ate entirely painted by Franceſchiai di 
Bologna; and in every part of this noble palace, the eye 
is entertained with pieces of painting by celebrated artiſts. 

The 
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The walks, parterres, water-works, and ſtatues, render 
the garden a molt delightful place. It contains a great 
number of uncommon veyetables, and at the ends affords 


a very fine view of the country. 
In the ſuburb of Waringergeſſen is nothing worthy of 
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notice. 

In that called the Alſtergaſſe is the hoſpital of invalids, 
with the peſt - houſe, the great hoſpital, the Lower Au- 
ſtrian provincial academy, and count Paar's riding- 
ſchool. | 

The populous ſuburb of St. Ulrich is ſubje& to the 
juriſdiction of the Benedictine Scots abbey in Vienna, 
and contains one pariſh church, a capuchin monaſtery, 
and upwards of a hundred gardens. 

In the ſuburb called the Leimgrube is one church, 
one cloiſter containing a church, a military academy 
founded by Maria Thereſa, the empreſs queen, and the 
imperial ſtables, which are equalled by few buildings of 
the kind, though the ſtalls in them are too narrow. 

The ſuburb called the Wien, from the little river of 
the ſame name which runs through it. 

Gaudendorf, which belongs to the provoſt of St. Do- 
rothea in Vienna, contains one convent of Dominicans 
and a ſmall church. 

The Wieden is pretty extenſive, and, beſides a cloiſter 
and the church of St. Charles Boromeo, contains the 
new imperial favorita, a ſummer reſidence, though but 
meanly built. 

The Rennweg is remarkable for its churches, conveats, 
palaces, and noble houſes. The cloiſter of the female 
Salerians, or Engliſh nuns, is pretty large, and has a 
ſmall but coſtly church. "Theſe nuns are obliged to bring 
up and inſtru young ladies. The palace of prince 
Schwartzenberg is extremely magnificent ; the ſaloons, 
ſtair-caſes, marble tables, looking-glaſſes, porcelain vaſes, 
paintings, beds, and other rich furniture, make this one 
of the fineſt palaces near Vienna. The trees in the large 
orangery in the garden, inſtead of being planted in pots 
or tubs, ſtand in the ground, and in winter are ſheltered 
by little ſheds which on occaſion may be warmed. The 
walks, groves, and water-works are extremely beautiful, 
and the laſt are ſupplied by means of an hydraulic engine 
worked by fire. 

Adjoining to the above palace is that of prince Eugene, 
one of the fineſt buildings about Vienna. It has eleven 
rooms in a direct line in the front and the towers at the 
angles, and ſeven rooms in the wings. In the room ad- 
joining to the prince's bed-chamber are ſeveral exquiſite 
pieces of painting in miniature, and in the next apart- 
ment is a chandelier of rock-cryſtal valued at twenty 
thouſand guldens, each gulden equal to two ſhillings 
and four pence. Here is alſo a Dutch piece of painting 
of great value, repreſenting an old woman on her death- 
bed, with her daughter on her knee taking her leave of 
her, while her maid is ſtirring a medicine, and the phy- 
ſician looking into an urinal. In the chapel is a fine pic- 
ture of the reſurrection of our Saviour. The large 
ſaloon is an oblong octogon, the cieling of which is 
finely painted in freſco, and it yields a very fine proſpect 
over the gardens towards the city. Among the excellent 
paintings in the other apartments are, a beautiful piece 
repreſenting Adam and Eve as big as the life, a woman 
embracing a youth in a bath, Endymion and Diana, and a 
copy of Rubens's three Graces, which is much eſteemed. 
The gardens lie on a ſlope, whence its elegant water- 
works appear to advantage. In that part of the garden 
on the left called Paradiſe, is a ſpacious aviary made of 
curious wire-work, and alſo beautiful walks and gilt 
ſummer houſes. On one fide of this palace the prince 
has a view from his apartment of eight ſmall courts, em- 
belliſned with fountains and rows of cheſnut trees, 

among which are to be ſeen a conſiderable number cf 
foreign animals. 

The ſuburb called the Landſtraſze lies directly oppoſite 
on the other fide of the Danube, and contains a fine 
cloiſter of hermits of the order of St. Auguſtin, who 

cre wear a white ermine ; alſo a couple of chapels, a 
ſeminary of Jeſuits, an hoſpital, and ſeveral fine houſes. 

The Prater, or imperial park, is a pretty large iſland 
planted with wood, and has ſome fine walks, to which 


the people in {pring reſort in order to take the air, 
5 


. 


The inhabitants of the city and ſuburbs amount to 
about a hundred and eighty or two hundred thouſand. 
bets country about Vienna is fertile, and produces good 
graſs. 

The fineſt of all the imperial pleaſure-houſes is Schon- 
brun, which lies at the diſtance of a league from Vienna ; 
it was begun by the emperor Joſeph, who did not live 
to finiſh it. The pleaſant ſituation of this place is, how- 
ever, attended with one inconvenience, which is, that 
the little river; Wien croſſes the road ſeveral times be- 
tween it and Vienna; and as it is ſubject to ſudden floods, 
it frequently happens, that a perſon who goes to Schon- 
brun at noon without the leaſt danger, in the evening 
finds his return rendered impracticable by the ſwelling 
of the river. 

It will be proper before we take leave of Vienna, to 
give ſome account of the inhabitants of this celebrated 
city. The Proteſtants have the public exerciſe of their 
religion allowed them at the houſes of the Swediſh, 
Daniſh, and Dutch ambaſſadors ; but in the ſtreets they 
mult take care not to come in the way of a proceſſion of 
the Hoſt, the ignorant multitude frequently handling 
very roughly thoſe who make a conſcience of kneeling as 
it paſſes by. 

The pride of rank is an eternal ſubject of quarrels a- 
mong the great, for none of them will, upon any con- 
dition, deſiſt from their pretenſions where they imagine 
their rank is concerned. The lady Wortley Montague 
obſerves, that they are never lively but upon points of 
ceremony, and mentions two coaches, which meeting in 
a narrow ſtreet at night, when the ladies in them not 
being able to adjuſt the ceremonial of whoſe coachman 
ſhould back, ſat there with equal gallantry till two in 
the morning, when the emperor ſending his guards they 
were both taken out exactly at the ſame moment, and 
carried away in chairs. The men are not leſs touched 
with this point of honour, and not only ſcorn to marry, 
but to make love to any woman of a family leſs illuſtrious 
than their own. 

As the houſes of the great are richly furniſhed, the 
good taſte and magnificence of their tables are anſwerable 
to that of their furniture. They have frequently fifty 
diſhes of meat, all ſerved in ſilver, and well dreſſed, with 
a deſert proportionable ſerved in the fineſt china. But 
what appears molt ſurpriſing is the variety and richneſs 
of their wines. It is uſual to lay a liſt of their names 
upon the plates of the gueſts along with their napkins, 
and there are ſometimes eighteen different ſorts, all ex- 
quiſite in their kind. 

Mr. Keyſler ſays, that when the empreſs amuſes herſelf 
in the evening with playing at cards, her company are 
the ladies of the privy-counſellors or lords of the bed- 
chamber, according to their ſeniority. She uſually plays 
at a gulden, or two ſhillings and four pence a iſh. 

Among the diverſions of the imperial court, thoſe of 
the carnival muſt not be omitted ; though the ſtriftneſs 
of the ceremonial checks the liberty allowed at other 
courts in the carnival maſquerades, no ladies but thoſe 
who have acceſs to the emperor's chamber are admitted 
at court on thoſe occaſions. The emperor generally 
dances ſeveral times with the empreſs and archducheſſes; 
but the empreſs dances with the emperor only. In the 
country-dances their imperial majeſties are ſpectators, but 
the archducheſſes mingle with the company. 

On the ſaint's day of the name of any of the royal fa- 
mily operas are exhibited, each of which is ſaid to coſt 
about ſix thouſand guldens ; for the magnificence of the 
theatre, the ſplendour of the decorations, the richneſs of 
the habits, and the performance in the orcheſtra, ſurpaſs 
any thing of the kind in Europe. Theſe days are called 
days of gala; and the ladies of quality, whenever they 
have a mind to diſplay the magnificence of their apart- 
ments, or oblige a friend by complimenting them on the 
day of their ſaint, declare, that on ſuch a day will be 
their gala. All the friends or relations of the lady whoſe 
ſaint it is, are obliged to appear in their beſt cloaths and 
all their jewels. The miſtreſs of the houſe takes no 
particular notice of any body, nor returns any body's 
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-viſit, The company are ſplendidly entertained, and af- 


ter wards divided into ſeveral parties at cards, or cover- 


ſation, all games of hazard being forbidden. 
„3 
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The operas are here performed at court; and as the 
noble lady, with whoſe obſervations we have in ſeveral 
parts embelliſhed this work, has fully deſcribed them, we 
ſhall give a particular account of this and other diverſions 
from her Letters. This lady, on viſiting one of theſe 
operas, ſays, ** The ſtage is built over a very large canal, 
« and at the beginning of the ſecond act divided into 
« two parts, diſcovering the water ; on which there im- 
% mediately came, from different parts, two fleets of little 
« gilded veſſels, that gave the repreſentation of a naval 
« fight. It is not eaſy to imagine the beauty of this 
* ſcene, and all the reſt were perfectly fine in their kind. 
« The ſtory of the opera was the enchantment of Alcina, 
« which gives opportunities for a great variety of ma- 
* chines and changes of the ſcene, which are performed 
« with ſurprizing ſwiftneſs. The theatre is ſo large that 
„ jt is hard to carry the eye to the end of it, and the 
% habits in the utmoſt magnificence, to the number of 
« a hundred and eight. No houſe could hold ſuch large 
« decorations ; but the ladies all fitting in the open air, 
expoſes them to great inconveniencies; for there is but 
one canopy for the imperial family, and the firit night 
it was repreſented, a ſhower of rain happening, the 
opera was broke off, and the company crowded away 
in ſuch confuſion, that I was almoſt ſqueezed to 
death. 

«« But if their operas are thus delightful, their come- 
dies are, in as high a degree, ridiculous. They have 
but one play-houſe, where I had the curioſity to go 
to a German comedy, and was very glad it happened 
to be the ſtory of Amphitrion. As the ſubject has 
been already handled by a Latin, French, and Engliſh 

I was curious to ſee what an Auſtrian author 
% would make of it. I underſtand enough of that lan- 
guage to comprehend the greateſt part of it; and, be- 
ſides, I took with me a lady that had the goodneſs to 
explain to me every word. The way is to take a box, 
which holds four, for yourſelf and company. The 
«<. fixed price is a gold ducat. I thought the houſe very 
« low and dark; but I confeſs the comedy admirably 
« recompenſed that defect. I never laughed fo much in 
* my life. It begun with Jupiter's falling in love ont 
c of a peep-hole in the clouds, and ended with the birth 
of Hercules. But what was moſt pleaſant was, the 
uſe Jupiter made of his metamorphoſis ; for you no 
* ſooner ſaw him under the figure of Amphitrion, but 
« inſtead of flying to Alcmena with the raptures Mr. 
Dryden puts into his mouth, he ſends for Amphi- 
*« trion's taylor, and cheats him of a laced coat, and his 
banker of a bag of money, a Jew of a diamond ring, 
and beſpeaks a great ſupper in his name; and the 
greateſt part of the comedy turns upon poor Amphi- 
trion's being tormented by theſe people for their debts. 
« Mercury ules Sofia in the fame manner. But I could 
not eaſily pardon the liberty the poet has taken of 
larding his play, not only with indecent expret- 
fions, but ſuch groſs words as I do not think our mob 
& would tuffer from a mountebank. Beſides, the two 
*« Sofas very fairly let down their breeches in the direct 
view of the boxes, which were full of people of the 
% firſt rank, that ſeemed very well pleaſed with their 
„ entertainment, and allured me this was a celebrated 
* mece.” | 

It ought, however, to be added, in juſtice to the Ger- 
mans, that fince the time this lady wrote, they have 
greatly improved in the arts, and that their poetry, which 
even at the beginning of the preſent century was very 
rude, and in its infancy is now much improved, and 
they have both poems and dramatic pieces tHat would do 
honour to any nation. 

The above ingenious lady deſcribes another common 
amuſement of the court, which will farther ſerve to 
characterize the taſte of the great in this metropolis. The 
empreſs was ſeated on a little throne at the end of a fine 
alley in her garden, and on each fide of her were ranged 
two parties of her ladies of quality, headed by two young 
archducheſſes, all dreſſed in their hair full of jewels, with 
tine light guns in their hands; and at proper di:tances 
were placed three oval pictures, which were the marks to 
be thot at. The firſt was that of a Cupid filling a bum- 
per of Burgundy, and the motto, Ir is caſy to be va- 
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“ liant here,” The ſecond, Fortune holding a garland 


in her hand, with the motto, For her whom Fortune 
* favours.” The third was a ſword with a laurel wreath 
on the point, the motto, * Here is no ſhame to the 
* vanquiſned. Near the empreſs was a gilded trophy 
wreathed with flowers, formed of little crooks, on which 
hung rich Turkiſh handkerchiefs, tippets, ribbons, laces, 
&c. for the ſmall prizes. The empreſs gave the firſt with 
her own hand, which was a fine ruby ring ſet round with 
diamonds in a gold ſnuff-box. There was for the ſecond 
a little Cupid ſet with brilliants ; and beſides theſe a ſet 
of fine china for the tea-table, japanned trunks, fans, 
and many other things of the like nature. All the men 
of quality at Vienna were ſpectators, but the ladies alone 


had permiſſioa to ſhoot, and the archducheſs Amelia 
carried off the firſt prize. 


SECT. X. 


A conciſe Deſcription of the other principal Places in the 
Archduchy of Auſtria ; particularly Baden and Neu- 
fladt, Lintz and Steyr. 


NOTHER of the emperor's pleaſure-houſes is 

Laxenburgh, which is ſituated about two German 

miles from Vienna, in a pleaſant little wood, and near ir 

is a pretry well inhabited village and park. The exten- 

five circumjacent plain affords very great conveniencies 

for the baiting of herons, which is ſaid to be performed 
here in ſpring-time by the imperial family. 

In the neighbourhood of Vienna is Baden, which is 
much frequented for its warm baths, aſſemblies, and 
other diverſions. Both ſexes bathe here without diſtinc- 
tion in the ſame bath, and at the ſame time, The bath- 
ing cloaths are made to cover the whole body, and thoſe 
of the women have lead at the bottom of them to keep 
them down. There are feats within the baths for the 
convenience of ſitting in the water, which can be raiſed or 
lowered at pleaſure. The company wall: up and down in 
the bath converſing together, and the ladies are ſometimes 
treated with ſweetmeats. There are particular doors and 
ſtairs leading into the ſeparate ſtove-rooms out of the bath, 
where the different ſexes dreſs and undreſs apart. Some 
of theſe baths are within and others without it, and in moſt 
of them the water is extremely clear. The principal is 
called the women's baths, and next to that the Duke's 
and Anthony's baths. There is alſo one appropriated to 
the uſe of the poor. The ſulphureous efluvia ariſing from 
the baths tinge moſt kind of metals with yellow ; and 
a ſilver cup, after being ſame time uſed for drinking the 
water, contracts a fort of gilding. Theſe baths arc 
chiefly recommended to patients afflicted with the pour, 
lameneſs, pains in the joints, and any arthritic diſordcrs. 
Barren women often reſort thither and find relief; but 
whether this proceeds from the virtue of the water, or 


that of the company, we ſhall not determine. Before 


the principal church in this town is à ſine pillar dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. 

Neuſtadt is a pleaſant and well built town on the 
Leitha: it is well fortified, and contains ſ:me broad even 
ſtreets, with ſome fine ſquares ornamented with pillars 
in honour of the Virgia Mary. Theſe pillars have a 
fine effect in a city; and though ſeldom ſcen in other 
popiſh countries are very frequent in the Auſtrian ter- 
ritories. The palace here has been allotted for the new- 
erected military academy, and is now inhabited by the 
young gentlemen, who are inſtructed by officers appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe in all parts of the art of war, and by 
others in the mathematics and polite literature. There 
is alſo a college of Jeſuits. Out of the fine earth near 
this place is made a very beautiful ſort of porcelain. 

The moſt conſiderable places in Upper Auſtria, which 
is divided into four quarters, are the following: 

Lintz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, ſtands in an agree- 
able ſituation on the river Danube, in the forty- eighth 
degree twenty-one minutes north latitude, and the four- 


| rcenth degree twelve minutes ext longitude, It is well 


built and populous, and has ſome fine fuburbs. The 
old town conſiſts almolt entirely of one ſingle ſtreet, and 
includes in it the citadel, which is ſeated on an emi- 


nence that affords a fine open proſpect. In this citadel 


are the courts of juſtice for Upper Auſtria ; and in the 
town 
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town are a houſe belonging to the ſtates, a pariſh church, 
a conſiderable college of Jeſuirs, the academy, and a 
ine church endowed by the emperor Ferdinand II. with 
four cloiſters of monks, and two of nuns, a comman- 
belonging to the Teutonic order, and ſome manu- 
factories. This town carries on a conſiderable trade. 
Steyr is a town ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
near the place where it falls into the Ens. It conſiſts 
of three parts ; the town with its ſuburbs, and the vil- 
of Ens and Steyr, both which have a communica- 
tion with the former by means of bridges. It has a citadel, 
which ſtands on a point of a ſteep rock within the walls, 
and within the town are alſo one pariſh church, one col- 
lege of Jeſuits, rogether with a cloiſter of Dominicans 
and another of nuns, as alſo an hoſpital. Without the 
town is a convent of capuchins ; and all theſe religious 
houſes have churches. Moſt of the inhabitants work 
in ſteel and iron. This place was formerly the capital 
of a county, and belonged to Stiria ; but it has been 
ſeparated from thence, and added to the country above 
the Ens. 


SECT. II. 2 


Of the Duchy f ST1IR1 A. 


Its Situation, Mountains, and Face of the Country ; its Pro- 
duce, Rivers, Cc. with the principal Places it contains. 


TIRIA, or Steyermark, in the circle of Auſtria, is 

bounded by the archduchy of Auſtria on the north ; 

by Hungary on the eaſt ; by Carniola on the ſouth ; 

and by Carinthia and Saltzburg on the weſt. The nor- 

therly part is called the Upper Steyermark, and the 
ſoutherly the Under, 

Upper Steyermark contains many high and ſteep 
mountains, among which the Grimming is the higheſt 
in the country; but by the diligence of the iuhabitants 
this duchy is pretty well cultivated, ſo that in many 
places the higheſt tops of the mountains are inhabited. 
The people who dwell in theſe parts in winter, when 
great quantities of ſnow fall, are blocked up for ſeveral 
months, and as it were rendered captives. Indeed they 
are ſo habituated to the cold, that they ſeldom come 
down from theſe eminences. It is aſtoniſhing that they 
are able to ſucceed ſo well with the plough on theſe 
mountains, and that the eminences themſelves are fo 
fertile. 

The inhabitants cultivate a fine ſort of wheat, which 
is ſufficient not only to ſupply their neceſſities, but in 
ſome meaſure alſo for ſale. They have fruit, large 
herds of cattle, chamois goats, and wild fowl. The 
brooks and lakes, many of which lie between the high 
rocks, are rich in fiſh. In ſome places are ſmall vales, 
and the inhabitants take advantage of every ſpot of earth. 

The mountains contain ſilver, lead, copper, and par- 
ticularly iron. The Stirian ſteel is reckoned the beſt in 
Europe. The foreſls, with which the ridges of the 
mountains are covered, yield a ſufficient quantity of 
wood for the uſe of the {melting huts. In theſe moun- 
tains are likewiſe hot baths and medicinal ſprings. 

The principal rivers which run through this country 
are the Muehr and Ens, both of which riſe in the bi- 
ſhopric of Saltzburgh. 

Lower Steyermark has fewer mountains and more 
plains. The hills produce fine wine, and the plains, 
which are alſo fruitful, have hot baths and medicinal 
ſprings. In the quarter of Cilli, as in Carniola and 
Iraly, dormice are caught in plenty, and eaten. ; 

The language of the Stirians is very rough. They 
ſpeak the Weadiſh tongue, which is in uſe among the 
common people tor ſeveral miles round Gratz ; but thoſe 
who are raiſed only a ſmall degree above the vulgar ſpeak 
not only Wendiſh, but German and Italian, and the 
principal inhabitants ſpeak alſo French. 

In the whole duchy are twenty boroughs, near one 
hundred market-towns, and about five hundred citadels, 
many of which ſtand on the higheſt ſummits of the 


rocks. The highways, notwithſtandivg the country is 


mountainous, have been put into excellent condition. 
The principal place in Lower Stiria is the city of 

Gratz, the capital of the whole duchy, which is ſeated 

on the river Muchr, in the forty-ſeventh degree twenty- 
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two minutes north latitude, and the ſixteenth degree ten 
minutes eaſt longitude. It has ſuburbs on cach ſide the 
river, which exceed the town in bigneſs, to which they 
are joined by a bridge. The city is well fortified, and 
contains ſome fine ſtreets and houſes. The caſtle ſtands 
on a high hill, and here is a good armoury and maga- 
zine, conſtantly well furniſhed. The Jeſuits have a 
fine church, and a chapel detached from it, where tie 
architeCture and ſculpture are well worth ſeeing. Over 
the entrance of this chapel is a Latin inſcription to this 
purpoſe : * The imperial mauſoleum of Ferdinand II. 
** emperor of Rome, ſacred to St. Catherine, virgin and 
*« martyr.” On the roof is repreſented the life of the 
emperor Leopold in ſeveral emblematical paintings, and 
on the tower is an obſervatory well furniſhed with ma- 
thematical inſtruments. The other public buildings are 
the Jeſuits college, the univerſity, the pariſh church, the 
ſovereign's hoſpital, the fine Trinity pillars of gilr braſs 
in the market - place, the ſovereign's fort, in which the 
privy council, the government, the chamber for the In- 
ner Auſtrian countries, and the military council, are 
kept; and in this fort is alſo the ar ſenal; the land · houſe, 
in which the land- diets are held, the arſenal of the land 
ſtates, and the council-houſe. There are alſo in the city 
eight cloiſters, with their churches In the Dominican 
convent is a piece of painting repreſenting Catherine of 
Sienna exchanging her heart for that of Chriſt; and 
at ſome diſtance on the right hand is the portrait of St. 
Alan, a dominican monk, who was a native of England. 
An inſcription underneath ſays, that the Bleſſed Virgin 
was fo pleaſed with his love to her, that in the preſence of 
the Son of God, an infinite number of angels, and bleſſed 
ſpirits, ſhe was eſpouſed to St. Alan ; gave him with ker 
virgin mouth a kiſs of everlaſting peace, refreſhed him 
with the milk of her moſt chaſte breaſt, and preſented 
him with a ring in token of the marriage. However, 
ſome of the, molt ſenſible Romaniſk have openly ex- 
preſſed their abhorrence of ſuch impious fictions. 

In each of the ſuburbs that lie on the weſt ſide of the 
Muehr, is a church with a cloiſter ; but in the large 
ſuburbs on the other fide of the river, are ieveral 
churches and convents. In the midſt of a plain about 
a mile from the city is a round hill, on which are erected 
nine chapels in commemoration of Chriſt's paſſions, In 
one of theſe chapels the whole crucifix is covered with 
pearls ; but the ſeulpture of all of them is very coarſe, 
and ſometimes ridiculous. Beſides the holy ſepulchre, 
which is faid to be conſtructed after the manner of that 
of Jeruſalem, here is alſo a Scala Santa, or holy fairs, 
by aſcending which every Friday, and on the days of the 
invention and elevation of the croſs, people may gain 
forty days indulgence. 

About the diſtance of four miles from the abore 
mount, to which is given the name of Calvary, is the 
ſeat of count Adam. The gardens, paintings, and wa- 
ter- works, are greatly admired: by the country people, 
though they contain nothing very extraordinary. 

The principal places in Upper Stiria are, 

Judenburg, its capital, which is ſeated on the high 
bank of the Muehr, and commands a proſpect into a 
plain ſurrounded with high mountains that are continu- 
ally covered with ſnow. This place contains a royal 
fort, a pariſh church, a cloiſter of Minorites, in which 
is a church, and a college of Jeſuits, and without the 
town is a convent of nuns. 

Leuben was formerly the capital of the connty, and 
contains a college of Jeſuits, and a Dominican convent, 
both of which have churches ; and without the walls are 
two pariſh churches, one of which is in the ſuburbs, on 
the other ſide of the Muehr, in which is alſo a convent 
of Dominicans. A great trade in icon is carried on 
here. | 


SECT. XII. 
Of the Duchy of CARINTHIA. 


Its Situation, Rivers, Mountains, and principal Places. 


H E duchy of Carinthia, in the 'circle of Auſtria, 
is bounded on the caſt by Stiria ; on the north by 
Stiria and the archbiſhopric of Salrzburg ; on the ſouth 


by 
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by Carniola, and the republic of Venice; and on the 
weſt by Tyrol. 

This country is woody and mountainous ; the higheſt 
of the mountains are called St. Ulrich, St. Helena, St. 
Veit, and St. Lawrence. Several of the mountains 
of this country yield good iron, and ſome of them lead. 
There are many fertile dales, which produce wheat and 
other grain, yet the country cannot produce corn ſuffi- 
cient for the inhabitants. 

'Lhis country has alſo a great number of lakes, brooks, 
and rivers. The largeſt river is the Dran, which iſſues 
out of Tyrol, and, traverſing Carinthia from eaſt to welt, 
receives all the other rivers and brooks of the country. 

The only religion profeſſed here is that of the Romiſh 
church, though there were formerly many profeſſors of 
the Lutheran religion, and the youth are inſtructed in the 

eſuits college at Clagenfurt. In this duchy are eleven 
— and twenty-one market - towus. The princi- 
pal manufactures are thoſe of iron and ſteel, which are 
worked in various ways, and afterwards exported. The 
duchy is governed by a land captain, and annually con- 
tributes ix millions thirty-ſeven thouſand fix hundred 
ninety-five florins to the ſupport of the military ſtate of 
the houſe of Auſtria. | 

The principal towns in this duchy are, 

Clagenfurt, the capital of the duchy, which is fitu- 
ated near the river Glan, in the forty-ſeventh degree ten 
minutes north latitude, and the fourteenth degree twenty 
minutes eaſt longitude, and is alſo joined by means of a 
canal with the Wordtſee. It is well built, and ſurround- 
ed with a wall faid to be broad enough for five coaches 
to drive abreaſt. It contains fix churches, a college of 
Jeſuits, an academy, two-convents of monks, and one of 
nuns, and a provincial houſe. It is adorned with two 
marble pillars, one conſecrated to the Holy. Trinity, the 
other to the Virgin, and an equeſtrian ſtatue of the em- 
peror Leopold. In the year 1600 Martin, biſhop of 
Seckau, came to this town, accompanied by four hun- 
dred ſoldiers, in order to burn the Lutheran books and 
aboliſh that religion. In 1636, and 1723, the town was 
almoſt entirely conſumed by fire. | 

Freiſach, the oldeſt rown in Carinthia, is ſituated on 
the rivulet of Metnitz, and belongs to the archbiſhop 
of Saltzburg. 

It contains a citadel and two cloiſters, and without 
the town ſtands the citadel of Geyerſberg, where the 
archiepiſcopal vicar reſides. | 


SECT. XIII. 


Of the Duchy of CARNIO L a. 


its Situation, Extent, Mountains, Roads, and Produce ; the 
Hardineſs of the People, their Language, Religion, Arms, 
and Exports ; with the principal Places in this Country : 
among which is a particular Account of the Lake of Cirk- 
nitz, ſome remarkable Caverns, and Mines of Quickſilver. 


ARNIOLA, which is alſo included in the circle of 
Auſtria, is bounded on the north by Carinthia and 
Stiria ; on the eaſt by Liburnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia; 
on the ſouth by that part of Iſtria poſſeſſed by the repub- 
lic of Venice, and by a part of the Adriatic Sea; and on 
the weſt by Friuli, the country of Gortz, and a part of 
the Adriatic ; extending in its greateſt length a hundred 
and forty-two miles from eaſt to weſt, and a hundred 
and eighteen from north to ſouth. 

This duchy is for the moſt part mountainous, and 
ſome of the mountains are quite naked, while others are 
covered with wood; ſome of them are uninhabited, and 
2 of their ſummits are continually covered with 

. ö 

In winter, when the ſnow lies deep on the ground, 
ſome of the peaſants make uſe of ſmall baſkets, which 
they bind to their feet; aud others have a kind of ſnow- 
ſkeats made of thin narrow boards, like thoſe uſed by the 
Laplanders, by the help of which, and a ſtout ſtaff or 
pole, they deſcend from the mountains with great ſpeed. 


One of the moſt remarkable of theſe mountains is the 


Lobel, called by the Carinthians Lybel : it is high, 
rocky, and fteep ; and therefore the road winds round it, 
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in a ſerpentine form, for near five miles. This road is 
pretty well paved, and near the top a paſſage has been 
hewn through the rock about a hundred and fifty geome- 
tr ical paces in length, twelve feet high, and nine broad; 
and this ſeparates Carniola from Carinthia. The pro- 
ſpect from this mountain is uncommonly fine. 

It is remarkable, that the roads through Carniola and 
Stiria, though the country be ſo very mountainous, are 
extremely good. The making of theſe roads at firſt was 
very burthenſome to the ſubjects; but as they are now 
completed, the expence of keeping them in order is not 
very great. Firſt, all the ſtones were made uſe of to raiſe 
it to a proper height. On each fide is a ditch ſecured 
with large ſtones well compacted, and the road between 
theſe ditches conſiſts of a ſtratum of flint-ſtones beaten 
ſmall. This is covered with ſand mixed with a kind of 
clay, which makes the road very ſmooth and hard, like 
a threſhing-floor. The greateſt care is taken to repair 
theſe roads; and the labourers who have good wages for 
that purpoſe, have their dwellings along the fide of the 
roads, that they may be at hand to keep them in good 
order. 

In Carniola are medicinal ſprings and hot baths : it 
alſo contains ſeveral lakes, and ſome rivers, the principal 


of which is the Sau, into which the other rivers diſ- 


charge themſelves ; it is navigable, and its ſtream un- 
commonly rapid ; it flows into Hungary, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Danube. | 

Though this country is moſtly mountainous, yet it 
contains many fruitful valleys and ficlds, which not only 
yield good paſturage, but every year produce a double 
crop ; for when wheat, rye, barley, peas, beans, and 
leatils are cut down, they ſow buck-wheat. This duchy 
alſo produces excellent fruit, which becomes early ripe, 
and of which the inhabitants make cyder and perry : 
large cheſnuts and walnuts are here very plentiful, and 
in ſome parts are olives, citrons, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, figs, and grapes, of which an exquiſite white 
and red wine are made. 

The bowels of the earth yield ſeveral ſorts of minerals 
and metals, as copper, iron, and lead; and the marble of 
this country is very beautiful : but falt is wanting, and 
the people are obliged to purchaſe it at the magazines 
provided by the ſovereign. 

There are here horſes and horned cattle in great 
plenty, and the people furniſh themſelves with all ſorts 
of veniſon and fowl, and with many kinds of fiſh. 

This country is more populous than one would ima- 
gine ; for it contains twenty-one boroughs, thirty-five 
markets, and, according to Valvaſor, upwards of four 
thouſand villages. The common people are extremely 
hardy, for they go bare foot in winter through the ſnow, 
and the men always with open breaſts. At night they 
ſleep without bed or bolſter on a hard bench, and their 
food is always mean. The common people are of Scla- 
vonian extraction; but the principal nobility are for the 
moſt part deſcended from the Germans. 

The two principal languages in Carniola are the Scla- 
vonic and the German; ia the latter of which all letters 
are written, judicial matters carried on, and all writings 
made. 

The Chriſtian religion was gradually received here 
about the latter end of the eighth century. The Luthe- 
ran doctrine alſo gained a conſiderable footing in the ſix- 
teenth century; but was afterwards aboliſhed, and all 
the inhabitants at preſent profeſs the popiſn religion, ex- 
cept the Walachians and Uſcocs, who adhere to the 
Greek religion, and ſtile themſelves Old Believers. In 
Carniola are three biſhoprics, that of Laubach, to which 
belong a number of pariſhes in Carniola, tweaty-one 
pariſhes in Stiria, and ſixteen in Carinthia; the other 
biſhoprics are thoſe of Biben and Trieſt. In this duchy 
there are computed to be a hnndred and thirty-four pa- 
riſhes, and twenty-four religious houſes. 

The arms of this duchy are an eagle crowned, on 
whoſe breaſt and expanded wings is a diced creſcent. 

From Carniola are exported into other countries horned 
cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, white and red wine, quickſilver, 
iron, ſtcel, oil of olives, linen, a kind of woollen ſtuff, 
Spauifh leather, which is prepared in plenty in Upper, 
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Carniola, honey, timber for ſhip-building, and many 
ſorts of wooden- ware, as boxes, dithes, trenchers, ſpoons, 
fieves, &c. 

Carniola annually contributes to the houſe of Auſtria 
three hundred and Exty-theee thouſand one hundred and 
ſeventy-one florins ſixty- ſix kruitzers. This dutchy is 
divided into Upper, Lower, Middle, and Inner Car- 


niola. 

Upper Carniola, — called Gorenſka Stran, 
enjoys a wholeſome air and freſh ſprings. The vineyards 
here are but few. Iron is found in the greateſt plenty, 
and there are profitable iron- works in many parts of the 
country. The lake of Feldes is near five miles long, 
and above two broad; it is uncommonly deep, but in 
its middle riſes a round mountain, on which ſtands a 
ſmall church, and at its foot is a fine ſpring. The 
lake of Wocheiner ariſes out of a copious ſpring that 
rolls from a very high rock into the dale of Wocheiner, 
which is about three miles long and a mile broad, and 
out of it runs a river called the Wocheiner Sau, which, 
after a courſe of nineteen miles, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Sau. Both in the lake and river are excellent 
trout. 

In this dutchy are the following remarkable places : 

Laubatcht, or Laybach, the principal town in Car- 
niola, is ſituated on a navigable river of the ſame name, 
by which it is ſo divided, that it lies partly in Upper and 

y in Lower Carniola. That part which forms the 
— is the largeſt and fineſt. The royal citadel here 
ſtands on an eminence covered with trees and beautifully 
cultivated, and at its foot is that part of the city in 
which are the market, the town-houſe, the cathedral, 
and epiſcopal palace. The cathedral is finely painted, 
and under the cupola are four ſtatues of its antient bi- 
ſhops. In the Auguſtins church, behind the high al- 
tar, is a Caſa Santa, in imitation of that at Loretto. 
The Urſuline nuns have a very beautiful light church, 
and that of St. Peter is one of the fineſt in the city. 

At the Jeſuits church is a ſuperb altar of marble, a- 
dorned with four ſtatues that are worth ſeeing : their 
library is well contrived, and thoſe fathers have ſpacious 
wine-vaults capable of containing three thouſand pipes, 
which is the leſs ſurpriſing, as moſt of the rents of their 
eſtates are paid in wine. The whole town contains three 
ſuburbs, in one of which live the butchers, in the ſe- 
cond are chiefly fiſhermen, and the third is principally 
inhabited by mariners. Theſe ſuburbs contain five 
churches, four cloiſters, and a commandery of the knights 
of Malta. The ftreets are narrow ; and, beſides the a- 
bove buildings, the council-houſe and the royal provin- 
cial and city arſenal are worthy of notice. The biſhop 
is immediately under the pope, and bears the title of a 
prince of the holy Roman empire. This place carries 
on a conſiderable trade. 

Lower Carniola, more uſually called Dalenſka Stran, 
contains many fruitful valleys, and produces red and 
white wine. In many places there are here no ſprings, 
and particularly the fertile bottom of Temnitz labours 
under a total want of ſprings and running water ; whence 
the inhabitants, when they have been long without rain, 
are obliged to fetch water at five or fix miles diſtance. 
Among the caverns or grottos in this part of Carniola, 
that near Lueg is worthy of notice. Theentrance of this 
cavern extends a conſiderable length under the rocks, 
and within it are ſeen many icicles equal in whiteneſs to 
ſnow itſelf, 

One of 1 towns in this diſtrict is Rudolph- 
ſworth, or Neuſtadtlein, a royal town ſeated on an 
eminence on the river Gurk, and founded by the arch- 
duke Rodolph IV. in 1365, whence it received its name. 
It has a collegiate church, to which belong four others 
in the town, fourteen in the country, and five pariſhes 
in Stiria, It has a monaſtery of Franciſcan friars, and 
another of Capuchins. The many incurſions of the 
Turks into the territor belonging to this town, toge- 
ther with fires and peſtilence, have reduced it from its 
former flouriſhing ſtate. 

The next diviſion is Middle Carniola, to which be- 

longs a tract called Dry Carniola, which is between four 

and hye German miles in extent; and if we include in it 

the bottom bg Temnitz, which belongs to Lower Car- 
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niola, and is alſo deſtitute of water, it is between , and 
ſeven in compaſs: yet this tract of land, though almoit 
every where mountainous and ſtony, is covered with 
great and ſmall villages, and in ſome parts of it the in- 
habitants make good wine. The celebrated lake of 
Cirknitz in this part is very remarkable; it takes its 
name trom the neighbouring market-town, and is en- 
compaſled with wild, rough, and ſtony mountains; bur. 
round it alſo lie two inhabited citadels, nine villages, and 
twenty churches, 

This lake is one German mile in length from north to 
ſouth, half a German mile in breadth, and from one, 
to two, three, and four fathoms in depth, the pits ex- 
cepted, ſome of which are many fathoms deep, In it lie 
three beautiful iſlands covered with trees ; theſe iſlands 
are called Vornec, Velha Goriza, and Mala Goriza. A 
peninſula alſo runs into this lake, and is ſeparated from 
the iſland of Vornec by a canal. In the lake are many 
holes or pits with long ditches like canals, and eight 
brooks diſcharge themſelves into it. 

It is a common ſaying, that in this lake a perſon may 
ſow and reap, hunt and fiſh, within the ſpace of a year; 
but this is the leaſt remarkable eircumſtance in it, and 
no more than what may be ſaid of almoſt any other ſpot 
that is overflowed in winter or ſpring, "The moſt won- 
derful circumſtance is its ebbing and flowing. The for- 
mer always happens in a long drought, when it runs off 
through eighteen holes at the bottom, which form to 
many eddies or whirlpools. Valvafor mentions a ſingu- 
lar method of fiſhing in one of theſe holes called Ribei- 
cajama, and ſays, that when the water is entirely run off 
into its ſubterraneous reſervoirs, the peaſants venture with 
lights into that cavity, which is in a hard rock, three or 
four fathoms under ground, to a ſolid bottom; whence 
the water running through ſmall holes, as through a 
ſieve, the fiſhes are left behind, e aught, as it were, in 
a net provided by nature. 

At the firſt appearance of its ebbing a bell is rung at 
Cirknitz, upon which all the peaſants in the neighbour- 
ing villages, with the utmoſt diligence, prepare tor fiſh- 
ing; for the greateſt part of the fiſh generally go off at 
the beginning of the ebb, and ſeldom itay till the water 
is confulerably decreaſed. Above a hundred peaſants 
never fail to exert themſelves on this occaſion, and both 
the men and women promiſcuouſly run into the lake ftrip- 
ped quite naked, though both the magiſtrates and clergy 
have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs this inde- 
cent cuſtom, particularly on account of the young lay- 
brothers of a neighbouring convent, who have theprivilege 
of fiſhing there; and, notwithſtanding the prohibitions 
of the fathers, leave the convent in == A to fee this un- 
common ſpectacle. The peaſants, however, are not ob- 
ſerved to be guilty of more lewdneſs at theſe times than 
at others, when they are cloathed. At theſe ebbings an 
incredible number of pike, trout, tench, eels, carp, 
pearch, &c. are caught in the lake ; and what are not 
conſumed, or diſpoſed of while treſh, are dried by the 


Though every part of the lake is left dry, except two 
or three pools, yet Mr, Keyſler ſays, immediately upon 
the return of the water, it abounds in fiſh as much as it 
did before ; 2 fiſhes that return with the water are 
of a very | ze, particularly pikes weighin or 
ſixty raider oj It is alſo — . 
gins to rain hard, three of the cavities ſpout up water to 
the height of two or three fathoms, and if the rain con- 
tinues, and is accompanied with violent thunder, the 
water bubbles out of all the holes through which it had 
been abſorbed, two of them excepted, and the whole lake 
is again filled with water in twenty-four, and often in 
eighteen hours. Sometimes not only fiſh, but live ducks, 
with graſs and fiſh in their ſtomachs, have emerged out 
of theſe cavities. 

In a rock on one ſide of the lake, but conſiderably 
higher than its ſurface, are two caverns, at ſome diſtance 
from each other ; and when it thunders the water guſhes 
out of both, with great noiſe and impetuoſity: if this 
happens in autumn, they alſo eject a 3 many duc 
which are blind, but very fat, and of a black colaur ; 
and though they are at firſt almoſt bare of feathers, in 


| a fortnight's time, or at fartheſt before the end of October, 
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they are entirely fledged, recover their fight, and fly a- 
W. y. Each of thele caverns is fix feet high, and as many 
broad; and when the water guſhes out of them, it is in 
a large column of the ſame dimenſions, and in a con- 
tinual ſtream. There is a paſſage in each of theſe caves, 
where a man may walk upright for a conſiderable way; 
but it is ſaid that no perſon has ever yet ventured into 
them, to ſearch into the nature of the inner caves and 
reſervoir to which theſe apertures lead ; for there is no 
certainty but that in an inſtant he may be ſurprized by 
the water ruſhing upon him, with the torce and rapidity 
of a fire-engine, 

When the lake ebbs early in the year, within twenty 
days time graſs grows upon it, which is mowed down, 
and the bottom afterwards ſown with millet : but it the 
water does not run off early nothing can be ſown ; and it 
it ſoon returns, as it ſometimes does, the feed is loſt : 
otherwiſe after the millet harveſt all manner of game is 
hunted and ſhot in it. 

In Middle Carniola are ſeveral little royal towns, and 
ſome market towns; but none that deſerve a particular 
deſcription. 

We now come to Inner Carniola, a diviſion which is 
for the moſt part mountainous and full of ſmall eminences. 
Little corn is cultivated here; but it produces a great 
deal of very good wine, which is commonly called [ta- 
lian, and is exported to very diſtant countries; but in 
many places the inhabitants labour under great want of 
freſh water. 

The moſt remarkable places in this diviſion are the 
following : 

Adlſberg, or Adlerſberg, in the Sclavonian language 
called Poſtoina, a well-built market-town, ſituated at 
the foot of a high rocky mountain, on which ſtands a 
Citadel. 

About half way up the acclivity of this mountain is 
the entrance into a large cavern that is divided into a 

t number of ſubterraneous paſſages. The eye is here 
delighted with viewing a vaſt number of ſparry icicles, 
formed on the arched roof of this vaſt cavern, by the 
exudations of a lapideous or petrifying fluid, which form 
the moſt beautiful decorations. The ſides are covered 
with all kinds of figures formed by the ſame exudations, 
to which the imagination of the ſpectator gives various 
forms never intended by nature; fo that it is not at all 
ſtrange that ſome people ſhould make out dragons, 
heads of horſes, tygers, and other animals. Several pil- 
lars, which are to be ſeen on each fide, proceed from the 
droppings of the petrifying fluid from the top, which 
form a kind of ſparry pillar on the bottom of the cave: 
this gradually increaſes, till it at laſt joins the icicle at 
the top, by meeting it about half way, and thus a com- 
plete pillar is formed. If a perſon's curioſity will carry 
him ſo far, he may rove about two German miles in the 
ſubterraneous paſſages of this cavern. 

It is remarkable that the river Poig, which riſes in the 
above mountain, about four Engliſh miles from Alderſ- 
berg, runs again to it with an inverted courſe, and loſes 
itſelf near the entrance of the cavern, falling by a great 
depth into the rock, as is evident from its roaring noiſe, 
and the ſound cauſed by flinging a ſtone into the hole. 
The ſame river appears again near Planina; but ſoon 
after a ſecond time loſes itſelf in a rock, and at length 
emerges a third time, when it aſſumes the name of the 
Laubach. | 

Tybein or Duin, which ſtands on an eminence on 
the Adriatic, has a ſmall harbour, a cloiſter, and a 
citadel. At a ſmall diſtance is dug a very beautiful black 
marble, and in the rocks on the ſea is found, on break- 
ing off a piece of them, a living ſnail about the thick- 
— of a man's fiſt, and eatable. The ſtone in which 
theſe ſnails are incloſed, contains many ſmall apertures. 

Lueg, a citadel ſeated on the center of a high rocky 
mountain that riſes perpendicularly. This large building 
ſtands in a hole in the rock in ſuch a manner that no 
rain falls on it; but it has a roof to defend it againſt the 
water which trickles down from the rocks. — this 
Citadel there is no other proſpect than that of the hea- 
vens. One half of the fore tower alone projects: it is 
extremely damp, and in ſummer cool. 
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About two German miles from Adlei ſberg, is a re- 
markable cavern, named St. Magdalen's cave. Ihe way 
to it being covered with ſtones and buſhes, is extremely 
troubleſome ; but the great fatigue in going 15 over- 
paid by the ſatisfaction of ſecing ſuch an extraordinary 
cavern. You hrit deſcend into a hole, where the eartn 

cems to be fallen in for ten paces before you reach the 
entrance, which reſembles a fiſſure in a huge rock cauſed 
by an earthquake. Here the torches are always lighted 
to conduct travellers; for the cave is extremely dark. 
This wonderful cavern ſeems as if divided into ſeveral 
large halls, and other apartments. Ihe vaſt number 
of pillars by which it is ornamented by nature, give 
it a ſuperb appearance, and are extremely beautiful; for 
they are as white as ſnow, and have a kind of tranf- 
parent luſtre, not unlike that of white ſugar-candy. 
The bottom is of the ſame materials, fo that a per- 
ſon may imagine he is walking among the ruins of 
lome ſtately palace, amidſt noble pillars and columns, 
partly mutilated and partly entire. From the top, ſparry 
icicles are ſeen every where ſuſpended, in ſome piaces re- 
ſembling wax tapers, which from their radiant whiteneſs 
appear extremely beautiful. All the inconvenience here 
ariſes from the inequality of the bottom, which may 
make the ſpectator ſtumble, while he is viewing the 
beauties above and around him. 

Idro, or Ydra, is a ſmall town, ſeated in a deep val- 
ley, amidſt high mountains on the river of the ſame 
name, and at the bottom of a deſcent fo ſteep, that it is 
very difficult, and ſometimes dangerous, to ride to it. 
The town conſiſts of about two hundred and (ſeventy ſcat- 
tered houſes, and a citadel ; but the number of the in- 
habitants is faid to amount to about two thouſand. 

This town is famous for its quickſilver mines, which 
were firſt diſcovered in the year 1497. Before that time, 
lays Mr. Keyſler, this part of the country was only in- 
habited by a few coopers, and other artiticers in wood, 
with which this country abounds. But one evening a 
cooper having placed a new tub under a dropping ſpring, 
in order to try if it would hold water, when he came in 
the morning to take the tub away, found it ſo heavy, 
that he could hardly move it. At tirſt the ſuperſtitious 
notions that are apt to poſieſs the minds of the igno- 
rant, made him begin to ſuſpect that his tub was be- 
witched ; but at lait perceiving a ſhining fluid at the 
bottom, and not knowing what to make of it, he went 
to Laubatch, where he ſhewed it to an apothecary, who 
being an artful man, diſmiſſed him with 2 ſmall gra- 
_ and bid him bring him ſome more of the tame 
tuft whenever he could meet with it. This the poor 
cooper frequently did, being highly pleaſed with his 
good luck; till the affair being at laſt made public, ſe- 
veral perſons formed themſelves into a ſociety, in order 
to ſearch farther into the quickfilver mine. In their poſ- 
ſeſſion it continued till Charles duke of Auſtria, per- 
cetving the great importance of ſuch a work, gave them 
a ſum of money, as a compenſation for the expences 
they had been at, and took it into his own hands. 

The ſubterraneous patiages of the mine are ſo exten- 
fave, that it would take up ſeveral hours to go through 
them. The greateſt perpendicular depth, computing 
from the entrance of the ſhaft, is eight hundred and 
forty feet; but as they advance horizontally under a high 
mountain, the depth would be much greater, if it was 
meaſured from the ſurface of the hill. One way of deſ- 
cending down the ſhatt is by a bucket ; but as the en- 
trance is narrow, the bucket is liable to ſtrike againſt 
the ſides, or to be ſtopped by ſomething in the way, ſo 
that it may eaſily overſet. The other way of going 
down is ſafer ; this is deſcending by a great number of 
ladders, placed obliquely in a kind of zig-zag ; but as 
the ladders are wet and narrow, a perſon mutt be very 
cautious how he ſteps, to prevent his falling. On de- 
ſcending there are reſting places in ſome parts, that are 
very welcome to the weary traveller. In tome of the 
ſubterranean paſſages the heat is ſo intenſe, as to throw 
a man into a perfect ſweat ; and formerly in ſome of 
theſe ſhafts the air was extremely conhned, to that ſe- 
veral miners have been ſuffocated by a Kind of igneous 


vapour called the damp ; but by ſinking the nini thatt 


deeper, 
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deeper, this has been prevented. Near the main ſhaft 
is a large wheel, and an hydraulic machine by which 
all the water is raiſed out ot the bottom of the mine. 

Virgin mercury is that which is prepared by nature, 
and is found in ſome of the ores of this mine, in a 
multitude of little drops of pure quickfilver, This is 
allo to be met with ina kind of clay, and ſometimes 
tovs down the paſſages or fiſſures of the mine in a 
ſmall continued itream, ſo that a man has frequently ga- 
thered in ſix hours above thirty-ſix pounds of virgin 
mercury, which bears a higher price than common 
cuickfilver. The reſt is extracted from cinnabar (which 
is the ore of quickſilver) by the force of fire. 

Every common miner receives the value of three ſhil- 
lings and ſix-pence a weck; but many of them are af- 
flicted with a nervous diſorder, accompanied with vio- 
lent tremblings, ſudden convulſive motions of the hands 
and legs, and frightful diſtortions of the face. Thoſe 
are moſt ſubject to theſe diforders who work in the places 
where virgin mercury is found, which in a ſurpriſing 
manner infinuates itſelf into their bodies; ſo that when 
they £0 into a warm bath, or are put into a profuſe 
ſweat by ſteam, drops of pure mercury have been known 
to iſſue through the pores from all parts of the body. 
Theſe mines are often infeſted with rats and mice, 
which fecd on the crumbs of bread, &c. dropped by the 
miners at their meals. But this plague ſeldom laſts 
long; for even they are ſcized with the like convulſive 
diſorders as the men, which ſoon kills them. It is eſ- 
teemed a neceſſary precaution for every perſon to eat be- 
fore he deſcends into theſe ſubterraneous regions. 

All the adjacent country is very woody ; but that the 
woods may not be deſtroyed, great quantities of fuel for 
the ſmelting furnaces are annually brought down the 
river Idra, or Idrizza, froin ſome foreſts that lie about 
five or fix miles diſtant. Beſides this river, here is a ca- 
nal about two miles in length, ſupplied with water by 
ſcveral ſtreams iſſuing from perennial ſprings, in or- 
der to put in motion the machines belonging to the 
mines. 

The next town we ſhall mention is that of Fiume, 
or St. Veit, which is ſituated on a bay of the Adriatic 
Sea, called the gulph of Carnero. It is ſeated in a val- 
ley, and is famous for good wine, figs, and other fruit. 
It is populous, and contains an arſenal, a cathedral, 
and a ſeſuits college; with two convents within the 
town, and one without it near the ſea. The harbour is 
formed by the river Finmara, and from thence lar 
quantities of goods are exported, a conſiderable part of 
which come from Hungary, on which account an ex- 
penſive highway has been made from this place to Car]- 
ſtadt in Croatia. It is ſeparated from the dutchy of Car- 
niola, and under the government of a captain, who re- 
ſides at the citadel, The gulph of Carnero abounds in 
fiſh, among which is a ſort called gatto, which grows 
to a conſiderable ſize, and of its ſkin is made a kind of 
ſhagreen, uſed for the caſes of watches, caſkets, teleſ- 
copes, and the like. 

Trieſte is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and forms a 
ſemicircle, which is encompaſſed with vineyards. The 
town 15 but ſmall; however, on the ſouth-weſt ſide, where 
formerly were falt-pits, a beautiful ſuburb has been 
erected. The caſtle, which ſtands on an eminence, is 
ſurrounded with a ditch, and the fortifications have been 
conſiderably improved. The Jeſuits church is a hand- 
ſome ſtructure, but has neither good paintings, nor any 
other ornaments worthy of notice. In the church near 
the caſtle are two chapels, adorned with a great deal of 
old Moſaic work. The ſtreets of the town are narrow 
and uneven, except in the market-place, where there 
1s a very convenient walk. The inhabitants of Trieſte 
are accuſed of being lazy and proud, of never applying 
themſelves to any uſeful employment, and of being ſo 
malicious, as to moleſt and injure ſtrangers to the ut- 
moit of their power, This town, which ſtands on the 
borders of Italy, is ſituated in the forty-ſixth degree 
ten minutes north latitude, and in the fourteenth degree 


twelve minutes eaſt longitude, only fifty-eight miles to 
the north-caſt of Venter 8 
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CECT, UC; 
Of the Ceunty of TIRO I. 


It Extent, Situation, Mountains, and Rivers, with a par- 
ticular Deſcription + the Channel of the Inn, and the Face 
5 the Crurtry. The Appearance of the Peaſants ; and a 

efcription of the principal Places in Tirol, particularly 
Inſpruck, Hall, and Bozen, or Bolzano. 


HE next diviſion of Auſtria is that of the coun 
of Tirol, which is one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and one hundred and twenty in breadth ; and 
is bounded on the north by Bavaria; on the eaſt by Ca- 
rinthia and the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg; on the ſouth, 
by part of the territory of Venice ; and on the weſt, by 
Swiflerland, and the country of the Griſons. 

The paſſes into this country, where all travellers are 
obliged to take paſſports, are entirely ſurrounded by a 
continued chain of mountains, ſo that at a diſtance you 
are often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh the paſſage ; and when, 
after many windings, you come to an opening, you find 
it ſecured by ſtrong forts. It is faid that ſeven thou- 
ſand men could defend the whole country againſt any at- 
tempts of any number of men. In ſeveral parts, par- 
ticularly before noon, not only light miſts, but heavy 
clouds, are ſeen reſting in the middle of a mountain; 
higher up it is quite clear, till at the ſummit, it is agai 
inveloped in clouds; a fight, ſays Mr. Keyſler, which 
« ſometimes gave me an idea of mount Sinai, at the 
* promulgation of the law.“ 

But though the mountains of Tirol have their tops con- 
ſtantly covered with ſnow, their ſides are generally very 
fertile, and have not only the fineſt woods, aboundi 
in a variety of game, but alſo large corn- fields; and where 
the mountains are barren, there are generally either mines 
or quarries of excellent marble of all colours. On the 
eminences grow all forts of the fine fruits that Italy af- 
fords, and alſo woods of cheſnut trees. The country 
likewiſe yields flax, and produces excellent wine, There 
are found in this country granites, rubies, amethiſts, eme- 
ralds, agates, cornelians, chalcedonies, and a ſpecies of 
criſtal ſo hard as to be uſed inſtead of diamonds for cut- 
ting glaſs. It has in ſome places valuable falt-pits, 
and in others mines of copper, filver, lead, allum, and 
vitriol, Hence it is one of the moſt profitable parts of 
the territories of the emperor ; and it was not without 
reaſon that Maximilian I. uſed to ſay, Tirol is like 
a peaſant's coat, very coarſe, indeed, but alſo very 
«© warm.” 

It produces a good breed of horned cattle and horſes, 
and among the wild beaſts are the chamois and wild 

oats. he chamois, or ſhamo is properly a na- 
Gee of Tirol, as well as of the — — of "Saltz 
burg. The huntſmen have ſharp crooked pieces of iron 
on their ſhoes, and ſometimes faſtened to their hands, 
for the better purſuing this ſwift-footed animal among 
the rocks and mountains. 

The principal river in this country is the Inn, which 
receives a number of leſſer ſtreams, and entering Bavaria 
falls into the Danube, The ingenious Mr. Addifon 
It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to follow 
the windings of this river, through the variety of 

—— ſcenes to which its courſe naturally led us. 

e had ſometimes on each fide a vaſt extent of naked 
rocks and mountains, broken into a thouſand i rregu- 
lar ſteeps and precipices. At other places we beheld 
a long foreſt ſo thick ſet together that it was impoſſible 
to diſcover ny of the ſoil they grew upon, and riſing 
up ſo regularly one above another, as to give us the 
view of a whole wood. The time of the year that 
had given the Jeaves of the trees ſo many different co- 
lours, compleated the beauty of the proſpect.” 

The other rivers of Tirol are, the Etſch, which alſo 
riſes in this country, and traverſing the biſhopric of 
Trent, and the territory of the republic of Venice, at 
length falls into the Adriatic ſea; the Lech, which 
riſes here, and after paſſing through Tirol, forms the 
limits between the circles of Swabia and Bavaria, and 


at length falls into the Danube, 


In 
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In this country are twelve towns and ten villages that 
have markets. The common people live chiefly by 
working in the mines and ſalt-works. 

The meaner ſort of peaſants make ſo wretched an ap- 

ance, that one would almoſt take them for gypſies: 

th the men and women wear hats of all colours. 

Their farm-houſes, barns, and ſtables are alſo very mean, 

when compared with thoſe of other countries, and are 

only covered with boards placed almoſt horizontally, on 

which are laid heavy ſtones to ſecure them from being 
blown off. 

The inhabitants have, however, many particular pri- 
vil above thoſe of the other hereditary dominions of 
the houſe of Auſtria : for being naturally well fortiſied 
by their mountains, and bordering upon many different 

ments, as the Bavarians, Swiſs, Venetians, Gri- 
ſons, &c. were they treated with ſeverity, they might 
be tem to ſet up for a republic, or at leaſt throw 
themſelves under the milder government of ſome of their 
neighbours. The country is, however, poor, though 
the emperor draws conſiderable ſums out of its mines of 
falt and metals; and theſe mines fill the country with 
numbers of people than it would be able to ſup- 
without the importation of foreign corn. 
The arms of this country are, an eagle gules in a held 


t. 

Tirol is governed by three councils, which are held 
at Inſpruck, one of which fits upon life and death, the 
ather regulates the taxes, and the third man the at- 
fairs of juſtice : but as theſe courts are guided by the 
orders they receive from Vienna, there are in many caſes 

from them to the emperor. It contributes year- 
ly a hundred thouſand florins towards the military ſtate 
of the houſe of Auſtria. 

The principal places it contains are, 

Inſpruck, the capital of the whole country, which is 
2 handſome city, formerly the reſidence of the archdukes 
of Auſtria, who are counts of Tirol. It is ſeated on the 
river Inn, within the forty-ſeventh degree thirty-eight 
minutes latitude, and the eleventh degree thirty-nine 
minutes eaſt longitude, and ſtands in a fertile plain en- 
vironed with mountains. Though Inſpruck be ſmall, 
it is a ſine city with well paved ſtreets, and ſtately flat- 
roofed palaces, after the Italian taſte. Here are no leſs 
than twelve churches, including thoſe in eight convents, 
and the two ſuburbs, which are much larger than the 
city itſelf, and are finely built. The city is adorned with 
curious fountains, ſpacious market-places, and a caſtle, 
or palace ; but is of ſmall extent within the walls. The 
great hall of the palace is a very noblc room, the walls be- 
ing painted in freſco repreſenting the labours of Her- 
cules, many of which make a very fine appearance, 
though part of the work has been cracked by the earth- 
quakes, which are very frequent in this country. The 
famous golden roof in the palace conſiſts of copper- 
plates richly gilt, at the expence of two hundred thou- 
fand dollars. Near this palace is another of wood, to 
which it was uſual for the court to retire at the firſt 
ſhock of an earthquake. In one of the rooms of the 
palace, which is hung with the pictures of illuſtrious 
perſons, they ſhew the portrait of Mary queen of Scots, 
who was beheaded in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The 
— are my large, and in the middle of them is a 

tiful equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs of the archduke Leo- 
pold, and near it twelve figures of water nymphs and 
river well caſt and as big as the life. — 
galleries lead from the palace to 1 different churches, 
and a very long one reaches to the church belonging to 
the Capuchin convent, where the duke of Lorrain uſed 
frequently to aſſiſt at their midnight devotions. In this 
convent are ſhewn the apartments of Maximilian, arch- 
duke and count of Tirol, who, while he kept the go- 
vernment in his hands, lived in this convent with all the 
Tigour and auſterity of a Capuchin. His room of au- 
dience and anti-chamber are little ſquare wainſcotted 
rooms, faced with a kind of fret-work, that gives them 
the appearance of little hollow caverns hewn out of a 


The church belonging to the Franciſcan convent was 
erected by Ferdinand I. and is a kind of attempt at mo- 
dern architecture. But though the architect has thewn 
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his diſlike of the Gothic taſte, it is eaſtiy ſeen thet 14 
that age, the peopl?, at leaſt in this country, were nut 
arrived at the true knowledge of that ſimplicity obleryeq 
by the Greeks and Romans. The portal, tor inttance, 
conſiſts of a compoſite order unknown to the entients ; 
for though the ornaments are taken from them, the yq- 
lutes of the Ionic, the foliage of the Corinthian, and the 
uovali of the Doric order, are mixed without any regula- 
rity in the ſame capital, The vault of the church is in- 
cumbered with many little pieces of ſculpture ; and th 
it is ſupported by ſingle coluimgs, inſtead of the clulters 
of little pillars found in Gothic cathedrals, theſe columns 
are of no regular order, and are at leaſt twice too long 
for their diameter. In the middle of it is the monument 
of the emperor Maximilian I. which was erected by his 
grandſon Ferdinand I. but the body of the emperor lies 
elſewhere. On the top of this monument is the hgurs 
of Maximilian kneeling, in braſs, ſurrounded by feu 
other ſmaller metal figures repreſenting the Y irtues, and 
on the monument itlelt is a beautiful baſſo relieve of whics 
marble, repreſenting the exploits of that prince in twenty= 
four ſquare pannels of ſculpture. In the middle pallags 
of the church are twenty · eight brazen ſtatues ranged in 
two rows, and larger than the life, repreienting the regal 
and princely perſonages, male and female; iu particular 
hoſt of the houſe of Auſtria; and on the cornice of ths 
vaulted paſſage which ſeparates the choir from tha 
nave of the church, ſtand twenty-three tmall itatues of 
braſs. 

Among the other churches is the little Notre Dame, 
which is handſomely deſigned and covered with a cupolg. 
This church was built by the contributions of the witolse 
m—_ and was deſigned as an expreſſion of gratity:ic 
to the Virgin Mary, for having defended the country 91 
Tirol againſt the victorious arms of Guitzyus Adoiphys, 
who was unable to enter this part of the empire, ater 
his having over-run moſt of the reſt, 

The regency and provincial houſes here are fine ſtruę⸗ 
tures. In the ſuburbs is an arſenal; there is alſo an 
univerſity, a cloiſter of Capuchins, and two mpnaſtes 
TIES, : | 

At a league's diſtance is the town of Hall, which is 
a pretty place ſeated on the river Inn, and contains 2 
mint that is worked by water, a pariith church, a college 
of Jeſuits, a Franciſcan cloiſter, and a royal founda- 
tion for ladies. But this town is moſt famous for its 
ſalt- works. In the neighbourhood are vaſt moyn- 
tains of rock-ſalt, where four or five hundred men arg 
conſtantly employed; and as ſoon as they have hewg 
down a ſufficient quantity of the rock, which in colouy 
reſembles allum, and is extremely ſolid, they let in theip 
ſprings and reſervoirs among their works, where the 
water diſſolves the particles of ſalt mixed with the ſtony, 
and is conveyed from thence through long troughs ang 
wooden canals to Hall, where it is received in vat ci 
terns, and from time to time boiled off, I he falt- 
works of this town have great convenience for fewel, 
which is brought down to them by the river Inn; and 
during its courſe through Tirol, is generally be 
between a double range of mountains, moſt of which 
are covered with fir-trees. Great numbers cf peaſants 
are employed in felling the largeſt of theſe trees, which, 
after they have barked and cut into ſhape, are tumbleg 
down from the mountains into the river, which carr:e; 
them off to the ſalt-works : vaſt quantities of them arg 
likewiſe taken up at Inſpruck for the ule of rhe convents 
and the public offices, who are allowed a certain por- 
tion of them by the emperor, and the reit pals on tg 
Hall. Several hundred loads of this timber are gencraliy 
on float; for they begin to cut twenty leagues up the 
river above Hall; and other rivers that ov into tne inn 
bring in their contributions. The above fait-works, 
with the mint eſtabliſhed at the ſame place, have render 
ed Hall almoſt as populous as Infprucs. This mint 15 
deſigned to work part af the metals vhtained in the 
neighbouring mountains, where ſeven thouſand men at; 
ſaid to be conitantly employed in the mincs. 

Schwatz-is a very conſiderable market-town, ſituateg 
in the juritdiction of the ſame name; it ſtands on the 


Inn, and exceeds moſt towns in the country in beauty, * 


Near it is a mine-work of filver and copper, in Which 
a theutznd 


Tor. 


a thouſand men are employed. This mine was diſcover- 
el in 1448, and was formerly much richer than it is at 
reſent. - | 

In this province is the paſs of Koſel, in Italian Covelo, 
which lies on the borders of the territory of the repub- 
lic of Venice, In it is a high and ſteep rock, which 
riſes fifty fathoms like a wall, and in the middle of it is 
a cavity which contains a ſpring, on which a caſtle or 
fort has been erected. It has a ſmall garriſon, which 
mult be wound up and let down by ropes. Below it is 
a narrow paſs, in which two carriages can ſcarce go a- 
breaſt ; and on the oppoſite fide is the ſteep ſhore of the 
river Brent, At the beginning of this paſs is a bulwark, 
or baſtion, the guard of which is let down from the 
caitle. Hard by is the village of Primolano, about a 

n- ſhot from which is a lazaretto, where travellers in 
the time of the plague perform quarantine. This place 
lies quite loneſome, berween mountains and cliffs of an 
uncommon height. 

The next town we ſhall mention is that of Meran, 
wich is ſituated on the river Paſſer, in the moſt fertile 

of the diſtrict of Etſch, and contains fix churches 
and cloiſters. It was formerly the capital of the country, 
and even ſtill, on public occaſions, takes precedency of 
all the towns, Near it antiently ſtood a town, which 
in the middle age was quite overwhelmed by the fall of 
a mountain. 

Bozen, by the Italians called Bolzano, is fituated in a 
pleaſant valley twenty-five miles to the north of Trent, 
and ftands on the river Eyſock. This city contains ſeve- 
ral religious houſes, and the monaſteries of the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans have churches. The moſt remarkable 
thing in the great church is a round hole in the roof three 
feet in diameter, ſurrounded with a garland of ribbons 
of different colours, with large wafers appendant to them, 
and Mr. Miſſon was told, that a ſacred opera being acted 
in that church on Aſcenſion- day, the perſon who repre- 
ſented Chriſt was taken up td heaven through this hole. 
This church has a high ſteeple, adorned with three ſtories 
of baluſtrades of very good workmanſhip. The houſes are 
all plaiſtered over, and a rivulet of ſpring water runs 
through all the ſtreets, which are generally ſtraight and 
broad ; but the town has no walls, nor any defence, ex- 
cept a _ ſtream at its entrance, over which there is a 
bridge. It is a place of good trade, eſpecially at its four 
annual fairs, that laſt each a fortnight, and to which 


great numbers of merchants come from all parts of Ger- 


many, Swiſſerland and Italy; on which account great 
privileges have been granted to the city. During theſe 
fairs the merchants are allowed magiſtrates and — of 
their own, diſtinct from thoſe of the town, ard none 
are permitted to trade without being entered in the judges 
books, and a certificate of the entry under the ſeal of the 
corporation, ; 

he neighbourhool of this place, and indeed the 
whole valley of Bolzano, is full of villages, and vine- 
yards planted in the form of arbours, with the branches 
of the vines tied to wooden frames; props not being 
uſed in this country, U heir white wines are generali 
of a very agreeable tartneſs ; but they muſt be drank the 
very year of their growth, or elſe they grow luſcious, 
and then turn crabbed. At certain diſtances in this 
valley are little ftraw huts, each raiſed upon three trunks 
of trees or poles, from whence they ſhoot the bears that 
come from the mountains to eat the grapes, 


SECT. XV, 
Of the Biſhoprics of TRENT and PRIXEN. 


Their Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with a particular 


Account of Trent and Brixen, the capital Cities this 
— of 2 pr of 


2 temporal juriſdiction of the biſhop of Trent is 
L fituated in the county of Tirol, and the biſhop 
enjoys as an immediate prince of the empire, a ſeat at 
the diets : it is ſituated among the Alps, in the ſouth part 
of Tirol, to the north-weſt of the dominions of Venice, 


and to the caſt of thoſe of the Griſons. It is near ſixty 
57 
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miles in length from eaſt to weft, and forty, where 
broadeſt, from north to ſouth. | 

The river Adige runs through the country from north 
to ſouth, and receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers that riſe in 
the mountains on each fide, The foil produces a good 
wine that is of a pale red, with oil, fruit, aad paſturage ; 
bat not much corn, The common languages of the 
people are the German and Italian. 

The city of Trent, the capital of this biſhopric, ſtands 
on the river Adige, in the forty-ſixth degree north lati- 
tude, and the eleventh degree twenty-nine minutes eaſt 
longitude. It is ſuppoſed to have received its Latin name 
Tridentum from three ſharp peaks or rocks of the Alps, 
which have been thought to reſemble three treth, and 
hang over the city. It is built on a flat rock of a kind 
of red and white marble, which alſo furniſhes the mate- 
rials for their houſes ; but is ſubject to dangerous inun - 
dations, not only from the — of the river, but 
from the brooks of Levis and Ferſena, which ſometimes 
precipitate themſelves from the adjacent mountains, 
and force great rocks along with them even into the 
town, | 

The city is encompaſſed with ſteep impaſſable hills, 
except the Tirol road on the north, and that to Verona 
on the ſouth. "The ſun-beams darted from thele flinty 
rocks, render the heat as intolerable as the ſnow on their 
tops makes the air cold in winter ; but in ſpring and 
autumn the air is temperate, The town is ſmall, but 
pretty populous, and defended by an old caſtle, The 
ſtreets are broad and well paved, and have many ſtately 
palaces, beautiful churches, and religious houſes. The 
cathedral dedicated to St. Vigil is a 2 piece of Gothic 
architecture, ſuppurted by marble pillars of au extraor- 
dinary height and thickneſs ; but the infide is too dark. 
It has a chapel, in which nothing is to be ſeen but mar- 
ble and ſculpture, and its ornaments are ſaid to have coſt 
a hundred thouſand crowns. In one of the chapels of 
this cathedral is ſhewn a crucifix as big as the life ; and 
they gravely aſſert, that it bowed its head at the time of 
the — & being ſworn and proclaimed under it, td 
ſhew its approbation of the veracity of their decrees. 

The church of St. Mary Major is noted for the fa- 
mous council of Trent, held there from the fourth of 
January, 1545, till 1563, the repreſentation of which is 
hnely painted on the walls. The church is alſo famous 
for an organ, which is ſaid to imitate all ſorts of inſtru - 
ments, and the ſinging of birds, with the cries of ſeveral 
beaſts, and the ſound of drums and trumpets ſo natural- 
ly, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh them; 

We now come to the biſhopric of Brixen, which is by 
the Matricula placed in the cirele of Auſtria, and, as it 
forms a part of the Tiroleſe, is ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria, This country is bounded by Saltzburg and 
part of Carinthia on the eaſt, by Trent and the domi- 
nions of Venice on the ſouth, and joins the Tirol on the 
north and eaſt, extending about forty five miles in 
length, and thirty in breadth. 

he city of Brixen is ſituated on the river Eyſock, at 
the foot of Mount Brenner, in the forty-fixth degree 
thirty- eight minutes north latitude, and the eleventh de- 
gree forty-nine minutes eaſt longitude, in a fine country 
abounding in vineyards, that yield excellent red wine. 
It is adorned with ſpacious ſquares, a very handſome 
palace, a town-houſe, a cathedral, two churches which 


j in to each other, and two convents. It has alſo a caſtle 


ſeated'on an eminence. It is a populous town much 


| frequented on account of the mineral ſprings in its neigh- 


bourhood. The houſes are well-built, and are al all 
of the fame fize; they are adorned with porticos, and 
curioully painted on the outſide z but the ſhops are kept 
in vaults; which run from one fide of the ftreet to the 
other. The biſhop's palace, which forms one fide of 
a fine ſquare over-againſt the two churches, is encom- 
paſſed with a ditch, and defended at the entrance by four 
brafs cannon. | 

The country between this city and Bolzano is extreme- 
ly populous, and ſo well manured, that the ſteepeſt 
mountains are cultivated. The men of Brixen are 
reckoned more genteel and civilized, and the women 
handſomer, than in any other part of Tirol. The Virgia 


| Mary and St. Chriſtopher being the principal objects of 
Rr the 


158 


the people's devotion, the roads are full of little chapels 
of the Virgin, and St. Chriſtopher is painted on all their 
houſes. This city has its own magiſtratcs, who are two 
burgomaſters and twelve council. 
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Bonzmia; 


We ſhall defer treating of that part of Swabia ſubje& 
to the houſe of Auſtria, till we come to the circle of 


| Swabia, 
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C HAP. 


Of che Kingdom of B O HE M 


> SECT. I. 


1:s Name and Situation; the Face of the Country of Bohemia ; 
its Minerals and Foſſils, Vegetables and Animals; its Ri- 
vers and Highways ; the Number of its Towns and Villages. 
Of the Inhabitants, the Hardſhips under which they labour, 
their Language, Religion, and Government. 


OME authors include under the name of Bohemia in 
eneral the kingdom of Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, 
and Luſatia, which lie together in the form of a lozenge, 
between Auſtria on the ſouth, Brandenburgh on the 
north, the palatinate of Bavaria, with part of Saxony, 
on the weſt, and Poland on the eaſt, extending in its 
greateſt length and breadth two hundred ahd ſeventy- ſix 
miles from north to ſouth, and two hundred and ſixty 
from eaſt to weſt. 

But however convenient it may be for ical 
writers thus to claſs countries that have little or no rela- 
tion to each other, it can only ſerve to miſlead the miad 
and confound our ideas; for neither Sileſia nor Luſatia 
can properly be conſidered as provinces of Bohemia; 
the greateſt part of the former being ſubject to the king 
of Pruſſia, and the latter divided between the eleCtor 
of Saxony, the king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral other prin- 
ces, We ſhall therefore confine this account of Bo- 
hemia to the kingdom of that name, including Mo- 
ravia : but ſhall treat of each ſeparately, beginning with 
the former. 

Bohemia, in German Boiherheim, Boiheim, and cor- 
ruptly Bohmen, that is the abode of the Boii, obtained 
its name from the Boii, its antient inhabitants, who 
were a tribe of the Celtz, that retired into the Hercynian 
foreſt, which extends through this country, rather than 
ſubmit to the Roman yoke, and is bounded on the north 
by Miſaia, Luſatia, and Sileſia; on the eaſt by Moravia, 
Sileſia, and the county of Glatz; on the ſouth by Ba- 
varia and Auſtria ; and on the weſt by Bavaria and Fran- 
conia ; extending about two hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and a hundred and fifty in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt. 

It is on all ſides encompaſſed with high mountains and 
thick extenſive woods, yet the country lies high, though 
it is for the moſt part level, and enjoys a warm, pleaſant, 
and wholeſome air; a foil in fome places fat, and in 
others ſandy. In the bowels of the earth are found 
iſinglaſs, coal, allum, ſulphur, and ſealed-earth ; there 
are here ſome mines of ſilver, tin, copper, lead, quick- 
filver, and iron; ſalt-petre is alſo found here, and all 
kinds of marble are dug in Bohemia. Among the pre- 
cious ſtones are a kind of diamond which have a beau- 
tiful luſtre, but want 2 proper hardneſs, which is alſo 
the caſe with the rubies and crylolites found in this 
country ; here are likewiſe emeralds, granates, ſapphires, 
topazes, amethyſts, hyacinths, berils, carbuncles, jaſpers, 
chalcedonies, turquoiſes, and cornelians, 

Bohemia is very fertile in corn, conſiderable quantities 
of which are exported, particularly buck-wheat and 
millet. It alſo abounds in garden and orchard fruits, and 
produces excellent red wines, with ſaffron, ginger, and 
calamus. It likewiſe yields good paſture, which feeds 
numerous droves of cattle, and has excellent chaſes. 
Among the wild beaſts are lynxes, bears, wolves, foxes, 
martens, badgers, beavers, and otters; and there are 
here plenty of wild fowl. 


| With reſpect to the principal rivers of the coun 
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the 
Elbe riſes in Bohemia, and becomes navigable at Lee. 


meritz: at Melmic it receives the Moldaw, and near 
Leutmeritz the Egra. 

Ten principal high ways, leading from Prague through 
the whole country, are made in a direct line, and in 
many places ſecured by maſonry, the hollow parts being 
filled up, and on both fides deep trenches are cut for 
carrying off the water. This uictul labour coſt ſome 
millions of flocins. 

Bohemia was formerly well ſupplied with towns, 
boroughs, villages, caſtles, and men ; but it at preſent 
appears extremely defolate when compared with its for- 
— ſtate. During the inteſtine religious wars, and the 
ſucceeding eruptions of the Swedcs, moſt of the towns, 
caſtles, and villages, were laid waſte ; fo that at preſent 
it contains only one hundred and five great and ſmall 
towns. Theſe are Prague, the capital, with thirty-one 
royal towns, nine royal dowry or jointure ones, two 
common mine towns, three royal mine towns, twelve 
exempted mine towns, and forty-ſeven baron towns, - 
with not much above ſix thouſand villages. 

The number of inhabitants is likewiſe confiderably de- 
creaſed ; according to Balbin, there is not the tenth 
part of the people by which it was fo:merly inhabited, 
and Modern Bohemia is ſcarce the ſhadow of what it was 
anciently. In 1622, and the three or four ſucceeding 
years, thirty thouſand families quitted this country, not 
to mention women, children, hai.dicraftiſmen, and the 
greateſt part of the nobility, who alſo retired ; whence 
an attentive traveller finds the towns, boroughs, vill iges, 
and highways of this country extremely deſolate. 

The peaſants here are bondmen to their lords, and the 
hard yoke by which they are galied, appears to be the 
cauſe both of their ſtiff-nec kedneſs and of their indolence ; 
the latter being very obſetvable by the wretched con- 
dition of their villages. In 1679, the heavy bondage 
they laboured under induced a great part of them to take 
arms, but for this they were wholly itripped of the ſmall 
remains of liberty they enjoyed. 

The owners of free eſtates are but few in number, 
The landed eſtates belong to the prelates, lords, knights, 
and towns, "The prelates here are the archbiſhop of 
Prague, with the biſhops of Leutmeritz and Konigin- 
gratz, the canons and capitulars of the metropolitan 
church of St. Vitus in the citadel of Prague, with many 
others, The lords conſiſt of princes, counts, and barons. 

The Bohemian language is a dialect of the Sclavonic, 
but is harſher than that ot the neighbouring people who 
(peak that language. 

The Bohemians are ſuppoſed to have embraced the 
Chriſtian religion ſo carly as the ſixth century; but it 
is more certain that they were inſtructed in it by the 
Greek brethren Methodius and Cyril, about the middle 
of the ninth century ; hence the Greek religion and cuſ- 
toms were in uſe among them till the Romiſh method of 
worſhip was introduced by Boleſlaus the Good, In the 
fiſteenth century John Militz preached againſt the pope 
and the abuſes of the clergy ; Matthias Janow trod in his 
ſteps, and was followed by John Huſs, Jerome of Prague, 
and Jacob Von Miſa, who in the fourteenth, and more 
particularly in the fifteenth century, oppoſed many doc- 
trines of the popiſh church. This brought Huſs and 
Jerome to the ſtake, and put their adherents, moſt of 


| whom were Bohemians, undet the ban; upon which 
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account they were fo irritated, that they raiſed a bloody | 
war, which continued for many years. They pitched 
their camp on a mountain for the ſecurity of themſelves 
and their religions aſſemblies, which gave occaſion to 
their being called Taborites ; Tabor in the Bohemian 
tongue ſignifying a camp. A part of the people, Who 
were principally deſirous of participating in the cup at the 
Lord's ſupper, obtained the name of Calixtines, and af- 
ter the death of Ziſka, their general, a part called them- 
ſelves Orphans. The Calixtines, in the year 1433, ob- 
tained the uſe of the cup, which was permitted to every | 
one; but in other reſpects they complied with the church | ble tail, in a field gules. 

of Rome. The Taborites, on the contrary, could neither; The ſupreme officers of the empire are the ſupreme 
be brought over by allurements, threatenings, nor perſe- burgrave, lan {-ſteward, land-marſhal, Jand-chambe-- 
cutions, to the Romiſh church, but improving their doc- | lain, land judge, aulic feudal-judge, prefident of appeals, 
trines and church diſcipline, and laying aſide war and chamber- preſident, and ſupreme land- regiſter. The he- 
diſputes, called themſelves the Bohemian Brethren ; but, reditary officers are principally the four following, the 
in 1547, the greateſt part of them being baniſhed, retired | ſupreme hereditary marſhal, the ſewer, the cup-bearer, 
to Poland and Pruſſia, In the fixtecnth century the opi- | and the fteward, i 

nions of Luther ſpread in Bohemia, and the greateſt parti The aulic chancery of Bohemia, which conſtantly 
of the Calixtines embraced that religion. In 1575 Maxi- | follows the court, was united in 1749, with that of the 
milian II. allowed every one full liberty of conſcience, Auſtrian at Vienna, and the government of Prague is 
which was granted in ſtronger terms in 1609, by Rodol-  abo'iſhed ; there are, however, leveral courts of judica- 
phus II. when they were not only permitted the free ex- | ture held there, The circles and towns in Bohemia have 
erciſe of their religion, but the uſe of the univerſity of a:fo their peculiar judicatories, and the lords their here- 
Prague. Theſe privileges were confirmed by Matthias | ditary and feudal ones. LS 

I. in 1611, and Ferdinand II. was admitted to the throne] According to the new regulation, with reſpect to the 
only upon condition of his confirming them by oath ; but military ſtate of the Auſtrian hereditary countries, the 
in 1617 he entered into an agreement with Philip III. annual contribution of the kingdom of Bohemia amounts 
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VI. great debates aroſe concerning the perſon who at 
the election of a new king of the Romans, ſhould re- 
preſent the electoral voice of Bohemia. Queen Maria 
Thereſa had conferred the ſovereignty on her conſort the 
great duke of Tuſcany ; but by a majority of votes in 
the electoral college, it was determined that the voice ot 
Bohemia ſhould remain dormant for that time, But 
after the death of Charles VII. the envoys of election o: 
the queen of Bohemia were admitted to the choice ot a 
new king of the Romans. ; 
The arms of Bohemia are a lion argent, with a dou- 


SAXONY» 


king of Spain, without the conſent of the ſtates, that he, 
with all his deſcendants, after the extinAion of the male 
archducal ſtuck of Auſtria, ſhould poſſeſs the hereditary 
ſucceſſion in Bohemia. This terrified the Lutheran Bo- 
hemians, who had beſides ſo many complaints to prefer, 
that their deputies in 1618, obtaining no favourable 
anſwer to their repreſentations in the royal chancery at 
Prague, they, in the heat of their paſſion, threw two of 
the royal counſellors, with a ſecretary, out of the win. 
dow, as betrayers of their country; and no regard being 
paid to their complaints, they created the palſgrave Fre- 
deric king, and took up arms in their own defence. 
Hence aroſe a dreadful war, which ended very unhappily 
both with reſpect to the new king and the proteſtant Bo- 
hemians ; for in 1627 they were deprived of all their 
rights and privileges; and thoſe who would not ſubmit to 
the Romiſh church, were compelled to quit the coun- 
try. From that time the church of Rome became the 
only prevailing religion in Bohemia; and though the 
Jews at Prague are indulged in the exerciſe of theirs, the 
tew Lutherans are obliged to conceal themſelves as much 
as poſſible. 
The archbiſhop of Prague is legate of the ſee of Rome, 
a prince of the Roman empire, primate of the kingdom, 
and ſtanding chancellor of the univerſity of Prague, and 
has for his ſuffragans the biſhops of Leutmeritz and Ko- 
nigingratz. The archiepiſcopal conſiſtory has the ſu- 
preme juriſdiction over the clergy, and from it lies an 
appeal, either to the king or the pope. 
earning is at a low ebb in this kingdom; and the Bo- 
hemians do not apply themſelves much to che fine arts. 


They, however, make good cloth, fine potters work, 


good blades for ſwords and knives, fine paper and glaſs. 

With reſpect to commerce, they export a conſiderable 
non of corn an.| malt into Saxony and Bavaria, 

ops and the Spa waters of Egra are alſo plentifully ex- 

ported from this kingdom, and likewiſe paper, pottery, 
and beautiful glaſs; but their commerce is in general in- 
conſiderable. 
With regard tothe government, Bohemia is at preſent 
an r kingdom, but was formerly elective, though 
the ſtates uſually kept to the family of the deceaſed king. 
Ferdinand I. in 1547, declared the kingdom hereditary 
by a concluſion of the diet, and it fully became fo in 
1620, from which time the ſtates have had nothing to do 
with reſpect to the right of ſucceſſion, 

We have already obſerved, in treating of Germany in 
general, that the king of Bohemia is arch- cup- bearer to 
the holy Roman empire, but he does not add that office 
to his other titles, He has for hereditary cup-bearer of 
the empire the counts of Althan, who therefore bear a 
cup in their arms, On the death of the emperor Charles | 


to five millions two hundred and ſeventy thouſand four 
hundred eighty-eight florias forty-four kruitzers. 

The kinzdom of Bohemia is divided into twelve cir- 
cles, and the territory of Ugra, but does not contain 
many towns fo conſiderable as to deſerve a particular de- 


| ſcription ; we ſhall begin with the capital of the king- 


dom, and aſterwards give a conciſe account of the places 
of leſs note, 


ee 


A Deſcriptiam f the City of Prague, and of the Inhabitants ef 
that Metropolis. 


1 8 city is ſeated almoſt in the middle of Bohemfa, 
in the fiftieth degree five minutes north latitude, 
and the fourteenth degree forty minutes eaſt longitude, 
It extends on both ſides the Moldaw, which is here about 
eight hundred paces broad ; but ſhallow, and not navi- 
gable. The fione bridge which joins the two parts cf 
the city, was erete4 by Charles iv. in the year 1357, 
and excceds in length thoſe of Dreſden and Ratiſbon, 
it being one thouſand feven hundred and ſeventy feer 
long : its breadth amounts to thirty-five feet: three car- 
riages may paſs upon it abreaſt, and it has a ſtrong tower 
at each end. It is raiſed on fixteen piers, aud adorned 
on the ſides with ewenty-eight ſtatues of ſaints. The 
crucifix with the two female ſtatues that ſtand under it, 
and that of St. John of Nepomuck, are of metal ; but 
the others are of ſtone. This Nepomuck, king Wen. 
ze] cauſed to be thrown from the bridge into & river, 
and drowned, in 1683; but in the year 1729, he was 
not only ranked among the ſaints, but adored with ſuch 
veneration, that almoit all the other ſaints are on his ac- 
count forgotten in Bohemia. 

The fortifications of the city are pretty ſtrong. The 
houſes are built entirely of ſtone, and for the moſt part 
conſiſt of three ſtories. The ſtreets are broader than 
thoſe of Vienna; but it has not ſo many magnificent 
palaces. Itis computed to contain ninety-two churches 
and chapels, with about forty cloiſters. The town, con- 
ſidering its extent, is not ſufficiently populous, it con- 
taining only about ſeventy thouſand Chriſtians, and be- 
tween twelve and thirteen thouſand Jews. Nor is its 
commerce very conſiderable ; for, excluſive of the arts 
and handicraft trades, its principal means of ſubſiſtence 
are drawn from the brewing of beer. It comprehends 
three towns, the Old, the New: and the little Town. 

In Old Prague the Jeſuits have a magnificent college, 


which 1s one of the largeſt belonging to their order, ex- 
cept that of Goa, It is called Collegium ys" 
| rom 
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from St. Clement's church which joins to it, and two 


hundred and ten prieſts of that ordet conſtantly reſide | 939 


there. They have alſo another college in the New ay 


and in the Little city, they have a college, and two ſe- 


minaries. Their ſchools are very full, and the number 
of ſtudents in the twelve claſſes of the Clementine col- 
lege amounts to no leſs than eighteen hundred. The li- 


brary of the Clementine college is worth obſerving, be- | 


ing very light and lofty, and adorned with galleries. 
The mathematical cabinet built here has a moving ar- 
millary ſphere, according to Tycho Brahe's ſyſtem, and 
a large (extant made by that celebrated mathematician. In 
the tower of the Clementine college is an obſeryatory, 
from which there is a fine 7 of the city. On the 
top of this tower is a ſtatue of Atlas, ſupporting an ar- 
millary ſphere. 

In the church near the Trinhoff is the monument of 
Tycho Brahe, over which is his uſual motto in large 
characters, 186 POTIVS QUAM HABERL, That is, 


To be ratherthan ſeem to be; and underneath a long 


inſc-iption mentioning his various diſcoveries: Under 
this, Tycho Brahe is repreſented in baſſo relievo dreſſed 
in armour, with a long ſword - his fide, a band and 
whiſkers : he leans with his right 

ſphere, placed over his coat of arms, and on his left is 
his helmit. 

T he church of the croſs near the Jeſuits college in the 
old city is an elegant piece of architecture, adorned with 
fine marble columns, and beautiful paintings. On the 
church, which ſtands in Charles's ſquare, is a ſcala ſanta, 
built of Bohemian marble. The high altar is embel 
liſhed with ſculpture in wood, which is well executed ; 
but the walls of the church are entirely covered with vo- 
tive pieces, ſome of which are wretched daubings deſign- 
ed for pictures, others filthy rags, coats, &c. which give 
the church a very djſguſtful appearance. 

The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Vitus, and 
ſtands on the Caſtle hill, is very rich in plate, altar furni- 
ture, and relics: among other valuable ornaments is a 
crucifix of Hungarian virgin gold, that weighs ten thou- 
ſand ducats. Some have repreſented St. Wenceſlaus's 
chapel in this ſtructure, as if the walls were entirely co- 
vered with jaſper, amethyſts, and cornelians ; every 
thing indeed is there very rich, but falls ſhort of this ex- 
aggerated account. Indeed, a conſiderable part of the 
wall is covered with thefe gems, ſome of which are as 
big as a man's fiſt ; but they are irregularly ſet without 
any order ; and as fer the embelliſhments of gold, and 
the like, their value is much more owing to the metal, 
than the ſill of the artificer. 

Upon a fountain within the area of the citadel is a 
braſs ſtatue of St. George, caſt in the year 1373; and 
mi k ng allowance for the age in which it was produced, 
It 5 reckoned a very good one. The proſpect from 
the royal apartments is quite charming, and the hall 
where the emperor entertains the nobility well contrived, 
:n1 very ſplendid. | 

Facing the Capuchin church is an edifice, built in imi- 
tation of the caſa ſanta at Loretto, the walls of which are, 
like that, black and ſmoaky within; but on the baſſo re- 
lievos on the outſide, there is a very great difference, theſe 
being only of plaiſter, and thoſe of the holy houſe at 
Loretto of marble, and the workmanſhip is as far infe- 
rior to the latter as the materials, The treaſure collec- 
ted in this chapel is very extraordinary. Among other 
valuable offerings are the following: a pyx ſet with 


pearls of the ſize of an acorn, one of which in the middle 


is ſhaped like a heart, and is of the fize of a middling 

walnut; another is enriched with fix thouſand fix hun- 
dred ſixty-ſix diamonds, repreſenting the ſun. The ſize 
of the diamonds gradually decreaſes, and they are curi- 
ouſly arranged, in order to form the ſolar rays, which 
terminate in a point, conſiſting of one ſingle ſtone. It 
coſt two hundred thouſand guldens, and the artiſt who 
made it, and was employed ten years before it was com- 
pleated, was rewarded with ten thouſand. 

In the middle of the horſe-market, which is a large 
ſquare, is an equeſtian ſtatue of king Wenceſlaus, and 
on one ſide of the area, before count Czernini's palace, 
is a ſtone pillar in memory of Drahomira, a pagan dut- 
cheſs of Bohemia, the mother of St, Wenceſlaus, 
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BonEMIA. 
whom the earth ſwallowed up on this ſpot, in the year 


A white tower in this city ſerves for a ſtate priſon; 
and it is ſaid there was formerly in one of the rooms a cu- 
rious machine, made in the 24 of a woman, which 
when any delinquent was brought near it would embrace 
him, and with its arms inſtantly break his back and ribs; 
but no ſuch thing is now to be feen, 

Prague has been frequently beſieged, and obliged to 
ſurrender ; particularly inthe year 1631, it was taken 
the Saxons, and in 1741, by the elector of Bavaria. In 
1742, the Auſtrian torces inveſted the city, in which 
were about twenty thouſand French, commanded by the 


| marſhals Broghio and Helleiſle, who ſuffered greatly by 


famine; but defended themſelves with great bravery, and 
at length found means to make their eſcape. In the year 
1744, the Pruſſians made themſelves maſters cf this ca- 
pital, after cannonading it ſeven days, but quitted it the 
lame year, 

The inhabitants of Prague are p:or, and their ſhops 
but meanly furniſhed. People of quality, who cannot 
eaſily bear the expence of Vienna, chuſe to reſide here, 


tons, except thoſe of a court; proviſions are extreme] 
cheap, any they have plenty of the moſt excellent — 
The women of quality now dteſs pretty much in the 
French mode; but thoſe of the fes have a diſlinct ha- 
bit. The wives of the wealthy citizens wear fur caps 
and long cloaks, ſome of them ſattia lined with taffety, 


and petticoats of the (ame ; but ſhort, on account of the 
dittineſs of the ſtreets. 


2 


SECT. III. 
The other principal Towns in Bohemia. 
? Ba has been already intimated, that war and perſecu- 


tion have rendered the kingdom of Bohemia extreme- 
ly deſart, in compariſon with what it was formerly, and 
therefore, though there ae many towns and villages, 
there are few worthy of notice: ſome of the principal of 
theſe are the following. 

Pfaundorf is the firſt town in Bohemia an the ſide next 
Vienna. At Deutſchbrod the baggage of travellers is 
(earched by the Bohemian cuſtom houle officers, In the 
road from hence to the pretty town of Jenkow, you have 
a delightful proſpect of a fine level country on each fide, 
which is interſperſed with above fifty little villages and 
(mall towns. Czaſlow, which is fix miles farther on 
this road, is alſo a very pretty rown, and has a large ſquare 
market- place. 

Melnic, a ſmall royal jointure town, is ſeated on an 
eminence in the circle of Buntzlau, near the conflux of 
the Elbe and Moldau ; it has a collegiate church, and is 
defended by a caſtle. 

Konigingratz, a royal jointure town in the circle 
of the ſame name, is ſeated on the Elbe, and is a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, ſuffragan to the archbilhop of Prague. The 
town is pretty large, and has a college of Jeſuits, and 
a — beionging to the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order. It has been ſeveral times beſieged and ta- 
ken. 

Pardubice, a royal town in the circle of Chrudim, is 
fortified, and its citadel is a fine ſtructure. The town is 
well built, and the inhabitants make excellent blades for 
ſwords and knives, This town has the privilege of hold- 
ing fairs. 

Crumau, or Crumlow, a well built fortified town, 
ſeated on the river Moldau. It has a beautiful citadel, 
and college of Jeſuits, This town, with the ſeigniory 
annexed to it, bears the title of a dutchy. 

Elnbogen, a royal borough, ſeated together with its 
Citadel, on a high and ſteep rock, by which it is alſo en- 
vironed. The river Eger, which ruſhes by the left fide 
of this rock, here forms a curve reſembling an elbow ; 
and hence the town receives its name. The way which 


ſieged and taken. 


ive miles to the eaſt of Elnbegen is Carlſbadt, or 
Charles's Bath, which is famous for its medicinal wa- 
ters, 


where they have aſſemb is, muſic, and all other diver- 
hand on a celeſtial f. 
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leads to it is very narrow but it has ſometimes been be- 
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ters, of which there are two ſorts, that differ both in 
heat and ſtrength, and are diltinguithed by the names of 
the Sproudel and the Muhl bath, the fi:ſt of which are 
boiling hot, and the latter little more than Juke- warm, 
They are both bathed in and drank, and on ſeveral oc- 
caſions at one and the ſame time. They were firſt dif- 
covered in the year 1370, and take their name from the 
emperor Charles IV. They are recommended for many 


the Inhabitants ; with the principal Places in this Marqut - 


ſate. 


1 marquiſate of Moravia is bounded on the north 
by Slatz and Sileſia, on the eaſt by Sileſia and 
Hungary, on the fouth by Auſtria, and on the weſt by 
Bohemia; and receives its name from the river Morava, 


or March. It is a hundred and tweuty-eight miles in 


diteaſes, particularly the gravel and barrenneſs in wo- length from eaſt to weſt; and where broadeſt, about 


men. Several eminent phyficians have wrote upon nincty-two from north to louth, 


them, and on the manner in which they ought to be 
uſed. "The method of drinking them is very difayree- 
able ; for let the weather be ever ſo hot, the patient is 
obliged to be ſhut up in a room heated with a ſlove, 
and to drink two or three large pots of water hotter than 
th.ſe of the King or Queen's bath in Somerſetfhire, and 
to walk about while the ſweat trickles down in drops. 
For this reaſon, people ſeldoin ſtir out till three or four 
hours after they have drauk the waters; and the reſt of 
the day it is abſolutely neceſſary to walk about, to pre- 
vent fleeping, which after dinner is dan_cruus : yet the 
walks are narrow, and afford no proſpect but of barren 
rocks, except only one ſquare place planted with rows 
of lime-trees, oppoſite to which is a great houſe, which 
has fine rooms, in which thole who drink the waters 
play, dance, or walk from five to eight o'clock, the 
bour of ſupper. Theſe baths are frequented by abund- 
ance of foreigners, and particularly the nobility and gen- 
try of Aultria, as well as thoſe of Bohemia; but whoe- 
ver would be well accommodated, muſt bring his own 
bed, wine, and cook with him. 

The town itſelf is divided into two parts by the river 
Tappel, which runs through it ; but it is a dirty place, 
chiefly inhabited by artificers in iton, whoſ: works are 
very neat and extremely cheap. 

Carlſtein is a celebrated cit. del that ſtands on a moun- 
tain about fiiteen miles diſtant from P. ague. It is ſtron 
both by art and nature, and was built by Charles IV. to 
be the depoſitory of the regal a of the kingdom. In it is 
a well two hundred and forty-four feet deep, It was be- 
ſie ged by the Huſſites in the yer 1422, from the twenty 
eighth of May to the eleventh of November, but wi:hout 
ſucceſs. | 

Leutomeritz is a conſiderable town on the Elbe, thirty- 
five miles to the north weſt of Prague, the capital of a 
circle of the ſame name, an a biihop's ſee ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhopric of Prague. It was garriſoned with 
French forces by the late emp<ror Charles VII. but was 
taken by the troops of the que: n of Hungary in 1742. 

The laſt town we ſhall mention in Buhemia is that of 
Egra, or Eger, the principal place in a territory of the 
ſame name, Iris a beautiful and well fortified town, 
ſituated on the river Eger: it has a college of Jcſuits, and 
three cloyſters. This town retains its ancient rights and 
privileges, and particularly that of coining money, which, 
however, paſles only within its own diſtrict. From the 
Judicial ſentences of the town- council an appeal lies only 
to the king. Egra has been frequently beſieged and ta- 
ken: in the year 1742 the French made themſelves maſ- 
ters of it, and kept it till the next year, when, after a 
long blockade, they were obliged to ſurrender. In the 
town are a number of ingenious artiſts, and its mineral 
waters are very famous. 

Upon the roads in this country the traveller ſeld-m 
fails of meeting with good proviſions in the inns, as ducks, 
capons, pheaſants, partridges, and hares ; but the lodg- 
Ing is far from being anſwerable to the other entertain- 
ment, it being generally only ſome clean firaw ſpread 
on the floor, with a bolſter or pillow for the head. In 
the houſes of the peaſants there is a place walled in be- 
hind the ſtove, to which they aſcend by a few narrow 
ſtone ſteps, as into a cock- loft, and in this warm apart- 


_ ſleep away the cold winter nights very comforta- 
y. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Marguiſate of Mok AVIA. 


Its Situation, Extent, the Face of the Country, its Climate, 


Produce, and Rivers: the ufattures and Religion of 
57 


Towards Hungary, 
Stleſia, and Bohemia, it is partly ſurrounded by moun- 
tains, and partly by woods. Above half of this country 
is mountainous and Woody, and in the level tracts are 
many moralles, bogs, and ſakes, where the water is un- 
who.eſume. 

The air on the mountains is rough and ſo cold, that 
in many places the inhabitants uſe a ſtove for the greateſt 
part of the whole ſummer. However, more corn grows 
here than is conſumed by the inhabitants; here is alſo 
plenty of flax and hemp, nor are fruit-trees and garden- 
plants wanted, It likewiſe produces gcod ſaffron, and 
dome white and red wine, particularly in thoſe tracts that 
border on Auſtria and Hungary. Their paſture is good, 
and feeds great numbers of cattle, and the extenſive fo- 
reſts afford great plenty of veniſon, wolves, bears, and 4 
{ſpecies of leopards of the ſize of dogs; there are alſo 
lome beavers, Theſe foreſts likewiſe afford the inhabi- 
tants an opportunity of procuring a great deal of honey 
and wax by the breeding of bees. 

In this country are quarries of marble, amethyſts, a kind 
of baſtard diamonds, and other minerals; as alſo allum 
and mines of iron. This country likewiſe produces ſol- 
phur, ſaltp. tre, and vitriol: here are ſalutary mineral 
waters, and ſome acid ſprings. 

The Oder riſes in the circle of Olmutz, in this coun- 
try. The river March, or Mora, or in Latin Mo:ava, 
riſes in the country of Glatz, and running from north 
to ſou: h, at length forms the limits between Hungary and 
Auſtria; but this river is not navigable. T heſe and 
ether ſmaller ſtreams, as well as the lakes, yield various 
kinds of fiſh. | 

The ſciences at preſent begin to flouriſh here. The 
principal commodities of the country are the cloth manu- 
factury, iron-works, and glaſs-houſes ; the making of 
paper, gunpowder, &c. but the commerce of the inhabi- 
tants is very inconſiderable. 

Chriſtianity was ſettled here ſo early as the eighth cen- 
tury ; but in the fifteenth this country bore a conſidera- 
ble part in the commotions of the Huſſites in Bohemia, 
and many embraced their opinions and called themſelves 
Moray ian Brethren ; but in the ſixteenth century molt 
ot them were obliged to fly. There are here at preſent 


not only ſome of them, but a few Lutherans and Calvi- 
| niſts, who make an external profeſſion of conformity 
with the Romiſh church, though they privately hold ſepa- 
rate aſſemblies, and, as opportunity offers, frequently 
fly to Proteſtant countries. Of late a new ſpirit of refor- 
mation appeared among the former, and a great number 
of converts, headed by a late count of Zinzendorf, have 
not only ſettled in England and ſeyeral parts of Europe, 
but have removed for the ſake of liberty ta the Britiſh 
American plantations. 

The whole marquiſate is ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction of the biſhop of Olmutz, who ftiles himſelf 
duke and prince of the holy Roman empire, and count 
of the royal Bohemian chapel, having formerly had a 
voice at the diets of the empire. He is at preſent im- 
mediately under the pope, and the epiſcopal conſiſtory, 
which is the only eccleſiaſtical judicatory in all Mora- 
via, enjoys the ſupreme juriſdiction over eccleſiaſtical 
perſons. | 

Moravia contributes towards the maintenance of the 
military ſtate of the Auſtrian heredi countries, the 
annual ſum of one million eight hundred and fifty-ſix 
thouſand four hundred and ninety florins. | 

The whole marquiſate is divided into fix circles, each 
of which has its circle-captain, whoſe authority extends 
4A — quartering, marching, and maintenance of the 
ſoldiers. 


The principal towns in Moravia are, 


8 Olmutz, 


, 
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Olmutz, the capital of the marquiſate and of the citcle 
of the ſame name, and the reſidence of the biſhop, whole 
caſtle is a place of conſiderable ſtrength, it being wholiy 
ſurrounded by the river March. This town is populous 
and well built; it contains twenty-ſix churches, among 
which the cathedral church of St. Wenzel is worthy ot 
notice, with five chapels, ſeven monaſteries, and two 
nunneries, one college of Jeſuits, an univerſity, a riding 
academy, ſeveral hoſpitals, and an orphan-houſe. The 
city has been frequently beſieged, and in 1741 was block- 
ed up for ſome months by the Pruſſians. In 1758 he 
beſieged it again; but when he bad almoſt got poſletſion 
of it, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege in order to meet the 


Ruſſian army. : 
Kremfier, a well built walled town, ſeated on the river 


a collegiate church dedicated to St. Moritz, a college, 
ſeveral cloiſters, and a mint. The large and beautiful 
palace in which the biſhop uſually reſided was burnt 
down in the year 1752, together with the archives, the 
ſuburbs, and fifty-five burghers houſes. 

Brunn, or Brinn, is a royal borough in the circle of 
the ſame name. The town is not very large, but is well 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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built, populous, and well fortified. It has the greateſt 
trade of any place in Moravia, and is the ſeat of tte royal 
coutts of juſtice and the diets, The biſhop has a palace 
here, and within the town is alſo a college of Jeſuits ; 
ſix cloiſters, among which is that of the Auguſtin hermits 
near St. Thomas's church, which is particularly famous 
for an image of the Virgin Mary, which they pretend 
was made by St. Luke, This place has ſometimes been 
beſieged and blocked up, but never yet taken. 

Znain, or Znogma, a royal borough, ſituated in a 
pleaſant ſp t near the river Teya; it is well built, and 
has a citadel, four cloiſters, and a college of Jeſuits, 
There are many vineyards in its neighbourhood that aſ- 


ford a palatable wine. It has been ſeveral times taken 
and retaken during the civil wars of Germany. 


March, and belonging to the biſhop of Olmutz. It has | 


[glau is a pretty large well buil: and populous town 
in the circle of the (ame name, ſeated on the river Iglau. 
It contains a college of Jeſuits, with a Dominican and 
Franciſcan monaſtery, and carries on a trade in beer and 
coarſe woollen cloth. It has frequently been beſieged 
and taken, and in the ſixteenth century was the firſt of 


— the royal boroughs that embraced the opinions of Lu- 
ther. 
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Of the Dutchy of SI LESIA, 


SECT. I. 


Its Situation, Extent, Moantains, Climate, Foſſilt and Mine- 
rals, Vegetables, Animals, and Rivers. 


ILESIA is bounded on the eaſt by Poland, on which 
8 ſide the country is wholly level and open; to the 
fouthward it is ſeparated from Hungary by a chain of 
mountains and a wild thicket, in ſome parts a German 
mile broad, and in others more or leſs : this thicket pro- 
perly belongs neither to Sileſia nor Hungary, though both 
countries have frequently attempted to make it thew own; 
but it ſtill remains a natural and impenetrable barrier 
both to Sileſia and Hungary. Towards the weſt Sileſia 
joins Moravia, Bohemia, Luſatia, and the county of 
Glatz. From the two firſt it is ſeparated by a chain of 
mountains, but towards Lufatia it is level and open. To 
the northward it borders on Brandenburg, on which fide 
it is likewiſe teveb and open. 

It extends in length from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt about two hundred and twenty-eight miles, and a- 
bout a hundred where broadeſt ; but it is much contrac- 
ted at both ends. 

Sileſia is en 
of mountains, which, with reſpect to their height and 
extent, are ſome of the moſt remarkable in Europe, and 
is called by different names in the different countries by 
which it extends. In theſe mountains, and all over that 
part of Upper Sileſia that lies towards Moravia and Hun- 
gary, the winter ſets in earlier, is much more ſevere, and 
of longer continuance than in the plains. At the time 
when the country at the foot of theſe mountains is co- 
vered with ice and ſnow, the trees at Breſlau are in full 
verdure. s 

The inhabitants of the mountains are not only confi- 
ned to their houſes by the ſnow, but like the Laplanders 
and people of Carniola, they uſe a kind of ſkates, by the 
4 which they paſs over the ſnow with amazing ſwift- 


In the mountains are found agate, jaſper, and even 
amethyſts of an uncommon hardneſs and beauty, and al- 
ſo cryſtals. They afford quarries of ſtone, and in ſome 
paits is pit-coal, while others afford turfor fuel. There 
are ſome mines of filver ; vitriol is found in ſeveral 
places, and in others are mines of copper, lead, and 
iron. 

The ſandy parts of the country in the principality of 
Glogau, and beyond the Oder towards Poland, with the 
mountainous tract, which is of confiderable extent, pro- 


on the weſt and ſouth by a chain | 
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and the County of GL ATZ. 


duce little corn; but this deficiency is compenſated 

the fertility of the other and larger part of Sileſia, 
which affords plenty of wheat, ryc, barley, and oats, 
and alſo Turky wheat, ſpelt, buck-wheat, millet, lin- 
ſeed, peas and beans. Several parts of the country pro- 
duce excellent culinary vegetables, and afford plenty of 
fine fruit; even ſuch ſpots as are unfit for tillage, either 
make good paſture grounds, or are covered with wood ; 
ſo that there is ſcarce any part of Sileſia that can be ſaid 
to be entirely uſeleſs and barren. Here is abundance of 
flax, and fome hemp; but not ſo much of the latter as 
is ſpun, confiderable quantities being imported from 
Hungary and Poland. The country produces plenty of 
hops, and madder is cultivated with ſuch ſucce(s, as to 
form one of their moſt conſiderable exports : there is al- 
ſo great plenty of a yellow dye, = likewiſe planta- 
tions of tobacco; but the ſaffron of this country is not 
* good. . 
Isa the mountains, and in Upper Sileſia, pitch, tar, 
and roſin are made from pine, fir, and beech, and the larch 
trees yield turpentine. From theſe reſinous trees, the 
— among the mountains make a kind of lamp- 

ack. 

Their breeding of horned cattle extends no farther 
than is juſt — for the plough, and a ſufficiency 
of milk, butter, and cheeſe; and their oxen are ſtill 
fewer in number, on which account the markets are 
| principally ſupplied from Hungary and Poland. The 
moſt famous of theſe ox markets are thoſe of Brieg, Bre- 
flau, and Schweidnitz, where formerly at the annual 
fair, it was not uncommon to fee ten, twelve, or fifteen 
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times more. There are here bred many fine ſtout horſes; 
but not enough to ſupply the country, great numbers 
being bought at Franckfort fair, and many are likewiſe 
brought from Lithuania. The inhabitants of the hilly 
country keep goats, and eſtimate the profit of two good 
ones to be equal to that of a cow; a great deal of cheeſe 
being made of their milk. The breeding of ſheep is alſo 
very profitable, on account of the excellency of theis 
wool. Theſe ſheep are ſheared twice a year; but the 
ſummer wool is reckoned preferable to that of winter, 
though ſomewhat lighter, As to veniſon and game, ſome 
— enjoy 2 tolerable plenty, while in others they are 
carce, 

The wild beaſtr of this country that are only valued for 
their ſkins are lynxes, which frequent none but the 
mountainous parts, foxes, weazels, otters, and beavers, 


— — 
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but they are not very numerous. 
| | The 


thouſand head of Hungarian and Poliſh cattle, and ſome- 
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The breeding of bees in this country is not ſo conſi- 
detable as to anſwer the conſumption of honey and wax, 
on which account great quantities of both are imported 
from Poland; but their culture of ſilk is in a fair way 
of being carried to its utmoſt extent. 

With reſpect to fiſh, in the Oder are caught ſturgeon 
and ſalmon, the former of which are ſometimes of pro- 
digious ſize, ſkate, lampreys, &c. The other rivers, 
and eſpecially the lakes and ponds, abound with various 
kinds of fiſh, as pike, carp, trout, mullets, &c. 

As to the rivers of Sileſia, the Oder has its ſource in 
Moravia ; but is not of any conſiderable ſize till it 
reaches Sileſia, which it traverſes nearly from end to end, 
and at Ratibor it becomes navigable. Its banks are ge- 
nerally low and ſandy ; ſo that it frequently overflows 
them to the great detriment of the adjacent country, 
Into it run all the leſſer ſtreams, as the 
the Neiſs, the Ohlaw, the Stober, &c. The Viſtula 
and Elbe have their ſource in this dutchy, the former 
iſſuing from three ſprings ſituated among the lofty 
mountains in the principality of 'Teſhen, on the ſron- 
tiers of Poland. The ſource of the Elbe, though gene- 
rally placed in Bohemia, lies in the Giant's mountain, 
in the principality of Jauer. 


SECT. BU. 


The Number, Language, and Religim of the People. Their 
Learning, Manufactures, and Commerce. 


HE number of people in Sileſia exceeds a million 

and a half; theſe ace chiefly compoſed of Ger- 
mans, Poles, and Moravians. With reſpect to the lan- 
guage, German is ſpoken by moſt of the inhabitants, 
though in Upper Sileſia, and beyond the Oder, the 
Sclavonic is very common, and in ſome places bears a 
nearer affinity to the Poliſh, and in others to the Mo- 
ravian. | 

The inhabitants are of different religious ſets. His 
majeſty king Frederic II. at the peace of Berlin in 1742, 
promiſed that the popiſh religion ſhould be tolerated, 
though without detriment to the freedom of conſcience 
of the proteſtant inhabitants, or to his own prerogative 
as ſovereign. This promiſe has accordingly taken place, 
and all parties enjoy a perfect liberty of conſcience. The 
re ateſt number of papiſts are in the dioceſe of Breſlau. 

his diocele is divided into four archdeaconries, name- 
ly, thoſe of Breſlau, Glogau, Oppelen, and Lignitz, 
which, excluſive of the cathedral. of Breſlau, compre- 
hend under them ſeveral collegiate churches, with ſe- 
venty- ſeven archpreſbyteries, ſixteen prior ies, five hun- 
dred ſeventy- ſix pariſhes, and eighty- ſix convents; that 
is, ſixty-eight of monks, and eighteen of nuns; but 
ſeveral of theſe are exempt from the biſhop's juriſdiction. 
All ecclefiaſtical benefices here, not excepting the ſee 
of Breſlau, are in the king of Pruſſia's gift. 

The reformation in Sileſia began to be introduced by 
the principality of Lignitz, in 1522, under the auſpi- 
ces of Frederic II. duke of that principality, and ſoon 
extended from thence into the principality of Brieg. 
The city of Breſlau, which had before ſequeſtered ſome 
lands belonging to monaſteries towards charitable uſes, 
likewiſe embraced Lutheraniſm ; and its example was 
followed by the city of Schweidnitz, and ſeveral other 
places, till þy degrees the reformation became propaga- 
ted all over Sileſia. 

In 1609, the emperor Rodolphus II. granted to the 
princes, ſtates, and vaſſals who had embraced Luthera- 
niſm, both in Upper and Lower Sileſia, the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion; confirmed them in the poſſeſſion 
of their churches, ſchools, and conſiſtories, and per- 
mitted them to build others: but, on that emperor's de- 
ceale, violent meaſures were uſed to bring back the Lu- 
therans to popery. The trea:y of Prague in 1635, 
ſeemed to promiſe them quiet and ſafety; but theſe bleſ- 
ſings were of ſhort duration ; however, it was ſtipulated 
by the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648, that the princes 
ot Sileſia, profeſſing the Augſburg confeſſion, ſhould con- 
tinue poſſeſſed of their former privileges, and the free 
exerciſe of their religion, in the ſame manner as before 
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the war. His imperial majeſty by that peace permitted 
the counts, barons, gentlemen, and vaſſals of Upper Si- 
letia profeſſing the Augſburg confeſſion, to perform divine 
worſhip in the neighbouring places, and the proteſtants 
of Schweidnitz, Jauer, and Glogau, were allowed to 
build three churches. The Lutherans, however, not 
only loſt the above. mentioned dutchics, and the city of 
Breſlau, with their churches, excepting only the three 
they had been allowed to build; but their oppreſſions 
were ſoon reewed, and too many were prevailed on by 
perſecution to embrace popery. This fell heavieſt on the 
Lutherans in Upper Sileſia, who had many German 
miles to go to the neareſt Lutheran church, and in ſome 
places above eighty Engliſh miles. However, by the 
protection of Charles XII. the religious ſtate of the Lu- 
therans in Sileſia was much amended ; for that monarch, 
in a convention concluded between him and the empe- 
ror Joſeph in 1707, obtained for them, beſides other 
religious liberties, licence to build fix new churches, 
and the reſtitution of one hundred and eighteen more, 
which had been taken from them ; by which means they 
became poſleſled of three hundred twenty-five churches, 
to which one was afterwards added under the emperor 
Charles VI. Theſe benefits were conferred by an act 
ot ſtate at Breſlau in 1709; but they coſt the Lutherans 


ſour millions eighty-ſeven thouſand fl rins, partly as a 
loan to the emperor, and partly as a free 5 . At 
of Pruſſia, 


length, under the government of the king 
they were granted a perfect liberty of confcience, with 
permiſſion to build new churches under the title of 
houſes of prayer, which have increaſed to the number 
of two hundred and thirty. But when the benefices 
are in the hands of the popiſh clergy, the Lutherans 
pay ſurplice fees to the incumbent, though the mini- 
ſterial functions are performed by miniſters of their own 
ſet. On the other hand, in Lignitz, th: papiſts pay 
the pariſh dues to the Lutheran miniſters, as the eita- 
bliſhed incumbents. 

The Calviniſts had alſo formerly the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and were poſſeſſed of churches in diffe- 
rent parts of the country ; but the papiſts gradually 
ejected them. After the convention in 1707, in which 
no expreſs mention was made of them, they petitioned 
for the reſtitution of their churches ; but though they 
did not want mediators, this proved ineffectual. Fre- 
deric II. has, however, granted them the privilege of 
public worſhip at Breſlau, and many other places. 

The Huſſites have alſo ſome congregations in Sileſia, 
and ſome of theſe being Lutherans, and others Calviniſts, 
each ſect has its diſtin paſtor. The Hernhuthers, or 
Moravian brethren, obtained a grant in 1742, from 
king Frederic II. to ſettle in Sileſia, with entire freedom 
of conſcience, and public worſhip. Their miniſters in 
ſpiritual and ecclefiaſtical affairs acknowledge no con- 
liltory, as being under the king's immediate protection, 
and in religious matterslſubject only to their biſhop. At 
Breſlau is likewiſe a Greek church, and the Jews are 
permitted their ſynagogues. 

Sileſia has ever been famous for producing men of 
learning, of whom ſome have eminently diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, At preſent all kinds of learning are greatly 
encouraged, eſpecially among the Lutherans. 

The principal manufactories in Sileſia are of flax, 
thread, twine, linen and damaſk. The printing of li- 
nen in water and oil colours, is in ſome places carried 
to great perfection; beſides which, canvas and buckrams 
of ſeveral kinds are made of thread and worſted. 
Plain ſtriped and flowered veils, with a mixture of red 
Turkiſh thread, are made in this country of ſuch fine- 
neſs, as te ſell for four florins and upwards a German 
ell. Lace is alſo made here of tolerable fineneſs, and 
more paper is made in Sileſia than can be uſed by the 
inhabitants. Strong woollen cloths are made in many 
places. Here are likewiſe manufactures of linſey wool- 
ſey ſerge, druggets, plain and figured fuſtians, pluſh, 
callimancoes, and all other ſtuffs ; as alſo cottons, ging- 
hams, ſtockings and hats. The drefling of leather is 
likewiſe well underſtood. There are many glaſs-houſes, 
and in no country is glaſs more exquiſitely poliſhed and 
cut. In Sileſia are alſo a great number of powder-mills, 


iron-mills, and manufactures of that metal. 
The 
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linen, veils, wool, woollen cloths and ſtuffs, paper, 
madder and mill ſtones. The Sileſian merchants like- 
wiſe deal largely in wax, honey, hides, leather, and 
furs, which are for the moſt part brought from Poland, 
Hungary, and Ruſſia. 
On the other hand, they import horſes, oxen, Poliſh 
wheat, and rock-ſalt, with wines, chiefly from Hungary, 
Auſtria, the countries about the Rhine, and France ; 
ſpices, drugs, ſeveral manufactures, and other commo- 
ditics are alſo imported. Since Sileſia has fallen under 
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The principal exports of this dutchy are thread, yarn, | 
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of his powerful enemies, brought them to conclude a 
peace in 176 

The king of Pruffia ftiles himſelf ſovereign and ſu- 
preme duke of Sileſia; and by the treaty of Berlin the 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia has alſo retained to her- 
ſelf and heirs the title of fovereign dutcheſs of Sileſia. 

The arms of this dutchy are or, an eagle crowned, 
ſable, with a creſcent argent on its breaſt, the ends of 
which are ſometimes in tne form of an acorn, and fome- 
times reſemble little croſſes. 


Sileſta was never immediately connected with the go- 


the dominion of Pruſſia, ſeveral excellent regulations vernment of the empire; for it never was an imperial 


have been made, by which commerce has been conſi- 


derably improved. 


SECT. III. 


A conciſe View of the Manner in which the greateſt Part / 
Sileſia Lecame fubjet to the King of Pruſſia. Its Arms and 


Go. ernment. 
\ \ T1TH reſpe& to the hiſtory of Sileſia, it ſeems only 

neceſſary to obſerve here, that the death of the 
emperor Charles VI. in 1740, produced great changes 


in that dutchy ; Frederic II. king of Pruſſia, laying | 


claim to the following diſtrifts : firſt, to the principalit) 
of Jagendorf, which in 1524 was purchaſed with the 
approbation of Lewis king of Bohemia and Hungary by 
George margrave of Brandenburg, from the houſe of 
Scheilenberg, and bequeathed by him to his ſon George 
Frederic, from whom, by agreement, it devolved to 
Joachim Frederic, elector of Brandeburg, who left it 
to his ſon John George, whom the emperor Ferdinand 
II. put under the ban of the empire, in 1623, by which 
he loſt the principality of Jagerndorf, which the em- 
peror conferred on the prince of Lichtenſtein. Indeed 
the elector Frederic William, in 1686, r: nounced his 
claim to it, in conſideration of his enjoying the circle 
of Schwibus ; but this, in 1695, his ſon Frederic reſtored 
to the houſe of Auſtria, in licu of the ſum of two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand florins : but king Frederic II. 
maintained by ſeveral arguments, that theſe ceſſions were 
invalid. Secondly, to the principalities of Lignitz, Brieg, 
and Wolau, by virtue of a compact of inheritance en- 
tered into, in 1537, between Frederic, duke of Lig- 
nitz and Brieg, and Joachim II. elector of Branden- 
burg, by which the former was empowered to ſeize it 
by virtue of the privileges granted the kings of Bohemia 
in ſeveral diſtant periods, notwithſtanding the emperor 
Ferdinand I. in 1546, had declared ſuch compact of 
inheritance void. 

Theſe principalities had therefore been unjuſtly with- 
held from the electoral houſe of Brandenburg, ever ſince 
the failure of the dukes of Lignita. The above claims 
were ſo effectually ſupported by the march of an army 
into Sileſia, that Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, for ever ceded to the king of Pruſha and his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, the countries of Upper and Lower 
Sileſia, together with the diſtrict of Katſcher, formerly 
belonging to Moravia, as alſo the county of Glatz, re- 
ſerving however to herſelf ſome parts of Upper Sileſia. 
On the other hand, the king of Pruſſia for himſelf and 
ſucceſſors renounced all demands on the queen of Hun- 

ary, and took on himſelf the diſcharge of the Sileſian 
6b. due to the ſubjects of Great Britain, Holland, and 
the ſtates of Brabant. The ſame year the limits between 
Pruffian and Auſtrian Sileſia were ſettled and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by fixing up a hundred and thirty-eight pillars, with 
plates of lead affixed to them. 

This peace was, however, interrupted by a new war, 
which broke out in 1744; but was terminated by the 
treaty of Dreſden on the twenty-fifth of December, 
1745, wherein thoſe of Breſlau and Berlin, with the 
convention of 1742, was renewed and ratified, The 
you 1756 produced the third Sileſian war, in which the 

ing of Pruſſia, aſſiſted by Great Britain, oppoſed the 
whole power of the houſe of Auſtria, aſſiſted by France 
and Ruſſia; and, after giving amazing proofs of his 
courage and conduct in defeating the numerous armies 
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hef, nor obtained a ſcat or vote in the diet; and as it 
has never bzen lutject to the ſupreme tribunals of the 
empire, the imperi.l laws are there of no force. While 
Silefia was annexed to the crown of Bohemia, the com- 


miſſioners of the ſovereign uſed to lay before the diets 


of the princes and ſtites demands of pecuniary ſupplizs, 
which were taken into conſideration, and the reſolution 
of the diet made knuwn to the commiſſioners, and to all 
the principalities and towns, by their reſpective deputies : 
upon which meetings were held in each principality to 
del|berate on the means of raiſing the quota cach ſepa- 
rate principality was to pay towards the ſum agreed to 
at the general diet ; and this, one year with another, a- 
mounted to at leaſt two millions twenty thouſand flocias. 
The collectors of the princes and ſtates remitted the pro- 
portions paid by each principality to the general ſubſidy- 
office at Breſlau, which was dependent on thoſe princes, 
and paid the morey fo received to the ſover igu's trea- 
ſury or war- office, or to the treaſurer of the houſhold. 

This method of taxation, together with the ſubſidy- 
office, and the diets, were, however, abrogated by king 
Frederic II. and two war and domain treaſuries are etect- 
ed at Breflau and Glogau, for the management of the 
ſeveral branches of the public revenue. The exciſe is 
on the ſame forting with that in the more ancient do- 
minions of Pruſſia, and is limited to the wall towns ; 
but the contributions of the open towns, villa_es, and 
ſeats, are fixed, and continue at the ſame height both in 
peace and war. Every principality, and every circle in- 
to which it is divided, receives notice of its annual and 
monthly contingents payable to the contribution. The 
two war and domain-offices (each of which has its pre- 
ſident, directors, counſellors, and other officers, who 
ſuperintend the contributions) cauſe them to be duly re- 
ceived and accounted for by the office of the receiver- 
general, and in the particular receivers offices of the prin- 
cipalities ; take care that ſuch regularity be obſerved, as 
that the contributional and ſubſilial aſſeſſments may he 
laid and reviſed in the ſame preciſe manner; and that 
the ſeveral ſums notified for collection, and duly paid 
every month into the offices of the provincial receivers, 
be from thence remitted to the receiver-general's officcs 
at Breflau and Glogau. 

Lower Silefia annually pays one million one hundred 
eighty-one thouſand and forty-fuur rixdollars, accord- 
ing to fixed and invariable regulations; but we have no 
exact account of the amount of the contributions in 
Upper Sileſia. It is, however, generally ſuppoſe, that 
all Pruſfian Sileſia, in ccnjunRion with the county of 
Glatz, the produce of the domains, regalia, exciſe, con- 
tributions, ſalt- works, the duty on ſtamped paper, which 
is much eaſter now than formerly, and the rights of the 
ſovereignty all included, bring in annually above four 
millions of rixdollars. As to that part of Sileſia which 
belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, it was in 1743, obliged 
to raiſe a hundred and eighty- ſix thouſand rixdollars. 

With reſpect to the laws and courts of juftice, it is 
proper to obſerve, that the king of Pruſſia, in his part 
of Silefia, has erected three ſupreme courts, which are 
thcſe of Breſlau, Glogau, and Brieg, each of which has 
a particuiar diſtrict, They take cognizance of all civil 
and criminal cauſes, hear appeals from the inferior 
courts, and from the judgments of the magiſtrates of 
particular towns, 

The principal rules of proceeding in theſe courts, are 
contained in the C:dex Fredericianus, the royal ordinances 
and receipts, and Brachvogel's Collection of the impe- 
rial pragmatic ſanctions; beſides which there are certain 
| X particular 
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articular conſtitutions in every principality and lordſhip, 
and even in every town, 

The princes, ſtates, and the city of Breſlau, have their 
own regencies and courts, both in civil and penal cauſes, 
from which an appeal lies to the above ſupreme courts. 
The deputics of the princes and ſtates aſſemble twice a 

ear at Breſlau, and, together with the ſupreme court of 
that city, decide all conteſts that have ariſen among the 
princes and ſtates concerning a principality, ſtate, or any 
tract of land belonging to them; but a party who thinks 
bimſelf aggrieved may apply to the king in perſon, The 
princes when ſued on account of the rights and pro- 
perties of others, or in diſpute between themſelves and 
their vaſſals, muſt ſtand trial before the ſupreme court. 
As to the inferior lord{hips, and other country cerpora- 
tions, with the upper and lower courts, they are held 
without any moleſtation, except that in capital or penal 
caſes, they require the royal confirmation. 

The Lutheran churches and ſchools are under the in- 
ſpection of the upper-confiſtories at Breflau, Glogau, and 
Brieg, with right of appeal to the tribunal at Berlin. The 
members of theſe conſiſtories are the preſident and coun- 
ſellors of the above ſupreme courts, with an eccleſiaſtic 
to each ; but the principality of Ocls and the city of 
Breſlau have their own diſtinct conſiſtories: but church. 
affairs among the papiſts are cognizable by the biſhop's 
court at 1 from whence alſo appeals lie to the 
tribunal of Berlin. 

Sileſia is divided into Upper and Lower; and accord- 
ing to Dr. Buſching, contains, excluſive of the county 
of Glatz, a hundred and ſixty- nine cities, and four hun- 
died and ſeventy- ſix villages, We ſhall begin with Lower 
Sileſta, the greateſt part of which is ſubject to the king 
of Pruſſia, and contains thirteen principalities, 
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SECT. IV. 


Of the Principality of Freſſau, with a particular Deſcription 
of its Capual, 

1 principality of Breflau, or Breſlaw, excluſive 
; of the circle of Namſlau, which, though belong 

ing to it, lies ſeparate, is bounded on the north by the 
principalities of Oels and Wolau, on the weſtward by 
thoſe of Lignitz and Schweidnitz, on the ſouthward by 
the principalities of Schweidnitz and Brieg, and on the 
eaſtward by Brieg and Oels. 

This | rincipaiity is every where flat and level, and the 
parts ncar the Oder and other rivers either ſandy or 
iwampy. It is, however, an exccllent corn country, and 
not deſtitute of rich paſtures, the Namſlau circle alone 
excepted ; but this abounds in timber and wood for fuel, 
which are ſo ſcarce in cke other circles, that the country 
people ule ſtraw, with the ſtalks of thiſtles and burdoc, 
as alſo thoſe of ſun flowers and potatoes for fuel, and in 
many places willows are planted merely for burning, 

In molt paris they have good cattle and ſheep, and 
particularly cows of a very extraordinary ſize. The 
neighbourhood of Breflau produces great quantities of 
madder, and the rivers are well fupplied with fiſh. The 
roads, however, arc very bad, and, where the ſoil is black, 
are ſcarce paſſable in wet weather, and for want of tim- 
ber and quarries of ſtone canno! be repaired without great 
difficulty and expence, The city of Breflau, in order to 
facilitate its intercourſe with other places, has cauſed 
ditches to be dug along the ſides of the roads, and the 
roads then ſclves to be paved with ſtones; a work of ſe- 
veral pears l.bour, Stane of theſe. ditches are not leſs 
than a mile in length, and the keeping chem in repair is 
an annual charge of fome thouſands ot dollars. 

The principality of Breſluu is divi'ed into four cir- 
cles; of theſe the circle of Breſlau contains nine cities 
and two ir atket towns ; and if the villages are not very 
large, the dehciency is made up by the great number of 
them, they being every whore placed within cannon ſhot 
of each other, 

; The city of Brefl w, or Brcflaw, the capital of this 
circle, n of the whole dutchy of Sileſia, is ſituated an 
the Ollert, which on the rorth fide runs cloſe by the 
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winding courſe through Old Breſlau. The preſent old 


city was formerly encompaſſed by this laſt river, as with 
a moat, all without the Ohlau to the walls of the city 
being additions made by the emperor Charles IV. The 
ſleveral parts comprehended under the name o! Breſlau 
are collectively of great extent; for, m__ the ſub- 
urbs, the whole circumference is not leſs than nine 
Engliſh miles. The fortifications of the city ate of no 
great importance, It has ſeveral large and regular 
{quares; the main ſtreets are broad, and, beſides many 
noble edifices, it contains a number of very elegant 
houſes and other private buildings. The part called the 
Dominſel, though lying without the circuit of the town, 
is defended by low walls ſtrengthened with baſtions ; and 
in it ſtands the cathedral of St. John, which in 1759, 
together with the deanery, was deſtroyed by fire. In the 
ſame part is alſo the biſhop's library, which forms a par- 
ticular building ; the abbey of the Holy Croſs ; three or 
four ſmall churches ; the biſhop's palace, which is a very 
ſpacious ſtructure; the dwellings of the prebends, ſame 
of which have very beautiful gardens ; and the electoral 
hoſpital for poor children of both ſexes. 

In the ſuburb called the Sandinſel, which lies before 
the Sand-gate, is St. Mary's church, a very beautiful 
building ; a ſplendid convent, with a large library, be- 
longing to the regular Auguſtin canons ; St. James's 
church, which belongs to an Auguſtin nunnery ; and St. 
Ann's, belonging to the canons of St. Mary, Near the 
Sand- gate is the monaſtery of St. Vincent, and adjoinin 
to it the magnificent nunnery of St. Clare, Near theſe 
fine ſtructures is the beautiful abbey of St. Matthias, 
with a pariſh church, and a valuable collection of books 
belonging to the prebends of the Red Star; and in the 
ſame ſtreet is St. Agnes's church and an Urſuline nun- 
nery. The Jeſuits college, with its ſplendid church, 
ſtands on the ſite of the caſtle, which was once the re- 
ſidence of the dukes of Breſlau; but the emperor Leopold 
gave it to the Jeſuits, 

T he other popiſh churches and convents in the city 
are, the Franciſcan, dedicated to St. Anthony, to which 
is alſo annexed a regular built church; St, Hedwiga's 
which belongs to a Capuchin convent that ſtands behind 
it; St. Dorothy's, which is in the poſſeſſion of the Mi- 
norites; the parochial church of the Holy Corpſe, be- 
longing to the Johannites commandery, which faces it; 
the parochial church of St. Adelbert; the beautiful 
chapel of St. Ceſlaus; St. Joſeph's, which belongs to 
another Dominican convent; with the nunnery of St. 
Catherine. To theſe are to be added, the manſion- 
houſe of the ſiſters of St. Elizabeth; St. Nickel's church 
before St. Nickel's gate; St. Maurice's without the 
Ohlau gate; the ſmall hoſpital church of St. Lazarus; 
with the church and conveat of the C3ood Men. 

The churches belonging to the Lutherans are St. Eli- 
zabeth's, which is the principal, and St. Mary Magda- 
lIen's, both in the Old Town, and containing valuable 
libraries ; St. Bernardine's in the New T own has alſoa 
good collection of books; St. Barbara's church is ap- 
pointed to the uſe of the garriſon. There are alſo three 
hoſpital churches, and that of St. Chriſtopher's. The 
Lutheran ſervice is likewiſe performed in a large hall be- 
longing to the houſe of correftion. Without the town 
the Lutherans are poſſc ſled of the church of St. Salvator, 
which ſerves for the ſoldiery who are quartered without 
the city, and another chu:ch dedicated to the eleven 
thouſand virgins, without the Oder gate. 

The Calviniſts aſſemble in a building on the other fide 
the Oder, which was once the general tax-ofhce, The 
Greek Chriſtians, moſt of whom are Armenians, have a 
church here, and the Jews their ſynagogues. 

The popiſh univerſity, which is under the care of the 
Jeſuits, is a noble ſtructure. The Lutherans at St. Eli- 
zabe h's and St. Mary Magdalen's have two flouriſhing 
academies, each under the direction of eleven proleſlors, 
| with a grammar-ſchool at St. Bernardine“ in the New 
Town. The exchange is a very elegant ſtructure. 

The city, beſides a governor, and feveral courts of 
juſtice, has a court of exchequer, a war and domain- 
office, with thoſe for ſalt, cuſtoms, exciſe, and trade; a 
college of phyficians, a mint, &. Frederic II. granted 
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walls, and in that part receives ths Ohlau, after its 
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Breflau the third place in rank among his capital cities, 
1 that 
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that is, to be next to Berlin and Konigſberg. The ma- 
Kurze; and conſiſtory are both compoſed of Lutherans. 
his city is at preſent the center of all the trade in Sile- 
ſia, and its inhabitants carry on ſeveral manufactures. 
It became ſubjeR to the Pruſſian government in 1741, 
and in 1757 a ſmall Pruffian army, commanded by Au- 
ſt us William duke of Brunſwic Bevern, fortified them- 
lves in this neighbourhood ; and, being attacked on the 
twenty-ſecond of November by a conſiderable b-dy of the 
Auftrian forces, made a moſt vigorous defence till the 
evening; but in the night quitted their camp, and croſ 
ſing the Oder, the city ſurrendered to the Auſtrians. 
However, on the twentieth of December it was retaken 
by the king of Pruſſia, and the Auſtrian garriſon, which 
amounted to near one thouſand eight hundred men, made 
priſoners of war. In the laſt x ſeveral of its churches 
were damaged, and St. Mary Magdalen's library demo- 
liſhed by the falling of a bomb. he greateſt part like- 
wiſe of the ſuburbs ſuffered extremely, and that part 
without the Sand-gate was entirely burnt down. 


SECT. V. 


Of the Prixcipalities of Brieg, Schweitnitz, and Jauer; 
4 with the cd & Places contained in each. 7 


E now come to the principality of Brieg, which is 
on all ſides ſurrounded 
Schweidnitz, Munſterberg, Neiſs, and Oppeln, ex- 
cept a detached piece which borders on Poland. This is 
one of the largeſt principalities in all Sileſia, and alſo one 
of the molt fertile in grain. 
This principality is divided into fix circles, which 
contain nine cities and two market-towns, The princi- 
pal place in this principality is, 
Brieg, in Latin Brega, the capital of a circle of the 
ſame name, and uf the whole principality, ſtauds on the 
river Oder, and is not only well fortified; 


all Sileſia. It has four ſuburbs, and a very long, lofty, 
and ſtrong wooden bridge. The caſtle, which was an- 
tiently the reſidence of the dukes of Brieg, was burnt 
down during the ſiege of the city in 1741. Gn the ſouth 
ſide of Brieg ſtands the abbey of St. Hedwiga, which is 
in the — of the papiſts ; beſides which here is alſo 
a Jeſuits college and a Franciſcan convent. To the Lu- 

therans belongs the parochial church of St. Nicholas, 
and they have alſo an academy founded by duke George 
II. with the church of the Holy Trinity, in which the 
Poliſh congregation aſſemble. In 1643 this city held 
out a ſiege againſt the Swedes, but in 1741 the Pruſſians 
made themſelves maſters of it in four days. 

The principality of Schweidnitz borders to the eaſt on 
the principalities of Brieg and Breſlau, to the northward 
on thoſe of Lignitz and Jauer, to the weſtward alſo on 
Jauer, and to the ſouthward on Bohemia and the country 
of Munſterberg. It is one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous principalities in all Sileſia, and, in conjunction with 
the principality of Jauer, is ſuppoſed to form one- eighth 
of the dutchy. | 

In this principality are ſeveral very high mountains : 
it, however, affurds a ſufficiency of grain, timber, and 
fruit; and abounds in game of all kinds ; as alſo in cattle 
and pit- coal. Beſides theſe advantages, it has excellent 
flax and wool; and the inhabitants are remarkable for 
their induſtrious improvement of theſe advantages, by 
carrying on a variety of manufactures. This is chiefly 
done in the hilly parts of the principality, where its 
greateſt trade is carried on. It has no large rivers, the 
principal of them being the Werſtitz, Polfaits, and 
Fober, 

This principality is under the war and domain trea- 
ſuries at Breſlau, and is divided into five circles, the 
principal towns in which are, 

Schweidnitz, the capital of the circle of the ſame 
name, and of the whole principality, is a ſtrong fortreſs 
ſituated on the little river Weiſtritz, in one of the moſt 
delightful ſpots in all Sileſia, Its ſtrength formerly con- 
ſiſted in a triple wall; but in 1748, Frederic II. cauſed | 


it to be fortified with regular works of very great buildings, and reader the fore part of the ground · floor 


by thoſe of Oels, Breſlau, 


but is one of | 
the largeſt, handſomeſt, and moſt conſiderable cities in 
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ſtrength. The pariſh church is in the hands of the je- 
ſuits, who got footing in this town in 1629, and are 
likewiſe poſſeſſed of a college and ſeminary adjoining to 
it, There are here a Dominican, Minorite, and Capu- 
chin menaſtery, with an Urſuline nunuery, all of which 
have their reſpective churches. St. Michael's church 
without the lower gate is a commendam of the Red 
Star prebends of St. Matthias at Breſlau. Without the 
town is a-Lutheran church, the head miniſter of which 
is inſpeCtor of the churches within the circles of Schweid- 
nitz, Reichenbach, and Strigan, and the principality 
of Munſterberg. The greateſt part of this city was 
burnt down in the year 17163 but has been ſince rebuilt 
with much more beauty than before, and all entirel 
of ſtone; in particular the new town-houſe is a m 
elegant ſtructute. However, in 1757, it was taken by 
the Auſtrians, after a fiege of fixteen days, during which 
it was in a great meaſure deſtroyed by the bombs, red- 
hot bullets, and fires occaſioned by them; but in 1758, 
the Pruſſians recovered it, after a ſiege of the ſame con- 
tinuance. | 

Reichenbach, the capital of a circle of the ſame 
name, is ſituated on the fittle river Peil. In this town 
is a Commandery of the order of St. John, to which 
belongs the patronage of its parochial church, which is 
popiſh ; and there is here alſo a Lutheran oratory. With- 
out the Frankenſtein gate is a priory dedicated to St. 
Barbara, and without the Schweidnitz gate, an hoſpi- 
tal that has a ſmall church. In 1632, this city was 
pillaged by the Saxons ; in 1638 by the Impe:1alifts, 
and in 1634, it ſuffered ſtill greater calamities from the 
Croats. In 1642, it was ſacked by the Swedes, and in 
1643, its imperial garriſon cemoliſhed upwards of one 
hundred and forty houſes for fuel. In this town are ſome 
coaſiderable manufactures of fuſtian, linen, and canvas. 

The principzlity of Jauer is bounded on the eaſt by 
the principalities of Lignitz and Schweidnitz ; to the 
louthward, by Bohemia; to the weſtward by Bohemia 
and Upper Luſatia; and to the northward by the prin- 
| cipalities of Glogau and Sagan. | 

The whole principality. is in general mountainous, 
and is ſeparated from Bohemia to the ſouth and weſt, 
by a chain of mountains. The Schnee, or Rieſenkoppe, 
is the higheſt of all the Rieſen or Giant's chain, as 
well as of all Sileſia. It raiſes its head far above an 
of the neighbouring mountains, and for the greate 
part of the year is covered with ſnow. Thoſe who have 
climbed it, compute its aſcent from the foot to the 
higheſt ſummit, at three German' miles ; and the reve- 
rend Mr. Schilling, late rector of Hirſchberg, is ſaid to 
have diſcovered, by means of mathematical inſtruments, 
that its perpendicular height is no leſs than twenty-two 
thouſand five hundred Rheinland feet ; but this account 
is certainly a miſtake; for was it of ſuch a height, it 
would be perpetually covered with ſnow, and the cold 
would be much more intenſe than it really is. Its loftieſt 
part is a ſteep ſtony rock of conſiderable circumference, 
upon which is built a chapei, wherein maſs is celebra- 
ted five times a year. 

This principality does not produce corn ſufficient for 
the great number of its inhabitants ; but its mountains 
contain various ores, with numerous mines of copper 
and iron; they are likewiſe covered with wood. This 
principality yields alſo pit-coal and mill-ſtone. 
| The principal river which trivezſes the whole length 
of the principality from ſouth to north, is the Bober. 
There are allo ſeveral little rivers, particularly the Jau- 
erſche water, which paſſes by the town of Jauer, with 
a gentle current; but is ſometimes ſo ſwelled by the 
ſnows and rain, as to do conſiderable damage. 

This principality has twelve towns, beſides ſome vil- 


lages in Sileſia, they being four miles in length, and 


contain many artificers, particularly weavers. The 
whole principality is divided into four circles, the 
principal towns in which are the following. 

Jauer, the capital of the circle of the ſame name, as 
well as of the principality, lies on the Jauerſche wa- 
ter. The houſes in the market-place bave a range of 
piazzas along the front, to ſhelter paſſengers from the 
rain; but theſe are ſo ill contrived, as to diſguiſe the 


of 
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of little uſe. The pariſh church is popiſh, beſides which 

here is another ſmall church belonging to the ſame reli- 

gion, with a Franciſcan convent, that has likewiſe a 

church, and without the Goldberg gate, the Calviniſts 

have a church and a grammar ſchool. In 1640, this 

town _ taken by the Imperialiſts ſword in hand, and 
ndered. | 

Hirſchberg, the capital of the circle of the ſame name, 
is ſituated on the Bober, which here receives a ſmall ri- 
ver called the Zaken. This is one of the handſomeſt, 
m6(ſt populous, and opulent towns in all Sileſia; it hav- 
ing large and well built ſuburbs, in which are beautiful 
gardens and bleaching grounds, where every year many 
thouſand pieces of linen, veils, and other works of the 
loom are whitened. The papiſts have here a parochial 
church, to which wy an arch-prieſt, who is in- 
ſpector over fix arch-preſbyteries, and a reſidence of je- 
ſuits. Without the town the Lutherans have a large 
and handſome church, and a ſchool, for the grant of both 
which they paid thirty thouſand ducats as a gift to the 
emperor, and alſo advanced him a loan of one hundred 
thouſand florias. This is, next to Breſlau, the princi- 
pal place of trade in all Sileſia, it having a very extenſive 
commerce for its linens and veils. 

The lait place we ſhall mention in this principality 
is that of Schmiedberg, or Smith's-hill, an open free 
mine town of conſiderable trade, feated among hills, and 
owes its origin to the vaſt quantity of iron ore found in 
its neighbourhood. Among the inhabitants are many 
lock and gun-ſmiths, with other artificers in iron, Here 
is alſo a damaſk manufacture, which makes linen da- 
maſk, with half and whole filk damaſks. The town 
likewiſe deals largely in linen. The parochial church is 
in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, and there is alſo one be- 
longing to the Lutherans. Formerly few of the inhabi- 
tants were free from wens, which has been imputed to 
the vitriolic and ferrugineous quality of the water in the 
mine trenches; as fince the diſuſe of that water for drink- 
ing and dreſſing of victuals, they are become much leſs 
frequent, | 


* 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Principalities of Lignitz, Walau, Ghgau, Nei, Sa- 
gan, Trachenberg, and Carolath. 


HE principality of Lignitz is bounded by that of 


Jauer to the weſtward ; by the two principalities of 
Jauer and Schweidnitz to the Zuch; by thoſe of Breſlau 
and Wolau to the eaſt; and by the principalities of Wo- 
lau and Glogau to the weſtward. 

The only conſiderable mountains in this principality 
are the Spitzberge and Grantzberge. The Oder waters 
it for about nine miles, running along the borders of the 
principality of Wolau, where it is joined by the Cratz- 
bach, the largeſt river in all the country ; but is ſubject 
to inundations. This principality is very fertile, and 
contains ſome large woods. There is here a good breed of 
ſtrong horſes, and the country about the villages near the 
we * + Lignitz produces madder. 

This principality is divided into four circles, and con- 
tains five towns, the principal of which are, 

Lignitz, the capital of a circle of the ſame name, and 
of the whole principality, is ſeated on the Cratzbach, in 
the fifty. firſt degree twenty-one minutes north latitude, 
and the ſixteenth degree twenty minutes eaſt longitude, 
It is walled round, and near the gate of Glogau is the 
old palace of the princes, which, though within the 
town, is encompaſſed with a diſtint moat and high 
wall. Here the ſtates of the provinces aſſemble in a ve- 
Ty ſtately tone edifice. The Lutherans have two churches 
here; ons called St. Peter's and St. Paul's, or the Up- 

church, is ſituated in the Lower Town, near Bre- 

u gate. The papiſts are ſtil] in poſſeſſion of the col- 
legiaie church of St. John, which in 1698, was taken 
from the Lutherans, and being given to the Jeſuits, was 
entirely rebuilt: they have alſo a magnificent college. 

lides theſe, there is a Benedictine nunnery of the Ho. 
ly Croſs, with its church ; the parochial church of St. 

epomuck, aud a Franciſcan church and convent. Here 
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is alſo an hoſpital, and a ſpacious academy founded by the 
emperor Joſeph, for the inſtruction of young gentlemen 
of both religions, in military exerciſes: Lignitz is one 
of the moſt ancient towns in all Silefia, and carries on a 
good trade in cloths and madder. It has very frequent! 
been deſtroyed by fire, and in 1741, the Pruſſians took 
it without oppoſition. 

Goldberg, the principal town in a circle of the ſame 
name, is fituated in a delightful country near the river 
Cratzbach, and is, next to Lignirz, the beſt town in 
the principality. It is ſuppoſed to have been founded in 
the twelfth century, and is ſeated on a hill, which with- 
in the town is not every where level. The pariſh 
church here belongs to the Lutherans, In the ſixteenth 
century it had a celebrated academy kept in a building 
which had been formerly a Franciſcan convent, and in 
1704, it was reſtored to that order; ſo that the Luthe- 
rans have only a common grammar ſchool. There is 
here alſo a commandery of the order of St. John; The 
Cratzbach is a — convenience to the town, yet its 
overflowing its banks has frequently done it conſiderable 
— he town has alſo ſometimes ſuffered greatly 
by fire. 

1 pt the capital of a circle of the ſame name, is ſi- 
tuated on a plaif, which, though ſomewhat ſtony, is not 
unfruitful. The town is ſmall ; but its ſuburbs are 
large. Of the ancient palace of the princes, little more is 
now to be ſeen than the walls. Near this palace is a ſmall 
popiſh chapel. "The pariſh church and ſchool are in the 
poſſeſſion of the Lutherans. 

The principality of Wolau is bounded on the ſouth by 
the principalities of Breflau and Lignitz; on the weſt- 
ward, by thoſe of Lignitz and Glogau; on the north- 
ward, it is alſo bounded by the latter, and on the eaſt- 
ward by Poland, and the principalities of Trachenberg, 
Oels, and Breſlau. 

The ſoil of this dutchy is for the moſt part either dry, 
marſhy, or over - run with woods and buſhes ; but there 
are ſeveral tracts which yield good corn. 


| The Oder traverſes the whole principality from ſouth to 


north, and on the borders of Lignitz, is joined by the 
Cratzbach, where it likewiſe receives the little rivers of 
Caltenbach, Juſeritz, and ſeveral other ſtreams which 
water this principality. 

This diftr i& contains fix circles, and the ſame number 
of towns, the principal of which is, 

Wolau, the capital of a circle of the ſame name, and of 
the whole principality, It is on all fides ſurrounded with 
marſhes, which in wet weather form a natural defence. 
It has two ſuburbs named Breſlau and Steinau; and in ir 
is a palace, with a popiſh church, and a Carmelite con- 
vent; but the town church and ſchool are in the poſſeſ- 
fion of the Lutherans, In the year 1640, it was taken 
by the Swedes, and in 1642, ſurpriſed by the Imperial- 
iſts, but ſoon retaken by the Swedes, and in 1644, was 
cecovered by the Imperialiſts. 

The pony of Glogau is ſurrounded by Poland, 
and the principalities of Wolau, Lignitz, Jauer, Sa- 
gan and Croſſen. It produces a great deal of corn and 
wine, has a ſufficiency of wood, and its wool is wrought 
into different manufactures ; it likewiſe abounds in iron. 
The Oder waters moſt of the circles in this principa- 
lity. | 
I is divided into ſix circles, in which are ſixteen bo- 
roughs, and four market towns. 

reat Glogau is the capital of a circle, and of the whole 
principality, and is called Great, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Glogau in Upper Sileſia. It has a handſome caſtle ; is 
well fortified on the fide of Poland, and has a governor 
and commandant, who are nominated by the king of 
Pruſſia ; it is the ſeat of ſeveral courts of juſtice, and alſo 
of the war and domain office, the exciſe office, the mili- 
tary treaſury, and the ſubſidy office, 

I: is ſituated on the Oder, fifty miles to the eaſt of Bre- 
ſlau, and in it is a palace, a popiſh pariſh church, a col- 
lege of Jeſuits, a monaſtery of Dominicans, another of 
Franciſcans, and a nunnery of Clariſts, with a Lutheran 
church and ſchool. It has been frequently almoſt con- 


ſumed by fire, and has been often beſieged and taken; but 
in 1741, the Pruſſians having carried it by aſſault, ſtrength- 


ened its fortifications. 
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The principality of Neiſs, by ſome improperly called 
the principality of Grotkau, is environed by thoſe of 
Munſterberg, Brieg, Oppein, and Jagerndorf, as alſo by 
Moravia and the county of Glatz. The ſouthern part of 
this principality is very mountainous, as through it run 
the Moravian mountains ; but the northern part is both 
more level and more fertile. Within the circles of Neiſs 
and Grotkau are bred good horſes ; the latter alſo yields 
tobacco, and in the former is a great number of iron 
mills. Its largeſt river is the Neiſs, which runs out of 
the principality of Munſterberg, and after continuing its 
courſe for ſome miles from welt to eaſt winds away north- 
ward. Moſt of the brooks and rivulets of this country 
_ diſcharge themſelves into it. In this diſtrict alſo riſes the 
Ohlau ; the ſource of the Oppa is likewiſe among the 
mountains of this country. f 

The whole principality of Neiſs contains under it ele- 
ven cities; and as it is within the biſhopric of B. eſlau, that 
biſhop uſually ſtiles himſelf prince of Neiſs, and duke of 
Grotkau ; and, by virtue of this principality, takes place 
of all the other princes in Sileſia, As part of this princi- 
pality is ſubject to the king of Bohemia, the biſhop is un- 
der two ſovereigns. 

Neiſs, in Latin Niſſa, the capital of the circle of the 
ſame name, and of the whole principaliey, is a place of 

reat ſtrength, ſituated on the river Neiſs, on the other 

ide of which is a hill, where king Frederic II. at the 
ſiege of this city in 1741, raiſed his firſt battery; and in 
1743 a Pruſſian fort was erected by order of that prince, 
who laid the firſt ſtone, The king appoints a governor 
and commandant ; but the biſhop is poſſeſſed of the 
palace, and has a treaſury, a court of juſtice, a domain 
and conſtitutional office. Here is alſo a n church, 
which is likewiſe the parochial church, dedicated to St. 
A and St. Nicholas; the abbey of St. Peter and St. 

aul, dedicated to the Holy Croſs; a Jeſuits college, 
two Franciſcan convents, a Dominican monaſtery in the 
new ſuburb called Frederickſtadt, a Capuchin convent, 
and a nunnery of the order of St. Maria Magdalena de 
Pænitentia. 

The principality of Oels is ſurrounded by Poland and 
the principalities of Brieg, Breſlau, Wolau, and Tra- 
chenberg : its ſoil is ſandy, and not very fertile; and it 
contains eight cities and one town. It is divided into 
four circles, the principal place in which is, 

Oels, in Latia Olſena, the capital of the ſame name 
and of the whole principality, is ſituated in a marſhy ſoil 
on the river Oels. It contains a palace of the prince, 
with two Lutheran parochial churches ; a free-ſchool en- 
dowed with ſalaries for a maſter of languages, a fencing 
and writing-maſter, and a popiſh church. In 1634 it 
w.s burnt by the imperialiſts. and in 1730 the greateſt 
part of it was again demoliſhed by fire. 

The principal city of Sagan is bounded on the eaſt by 
that of Glogau, on the ſouth and weſt by Luſatia and the 
dutchy of Croſlen, and to the northward by that dutchy. 
It contains large woods and chaces ; and, as it abounds 
in iron ore, has a great number of iron mills. The 
Queiſz runs through the whole length of the principality, 
traverſing it from ſouth to north, and in its courſe re- 
ceives the Bober, the Tſcherna, and the Brieſnitz. It 
is divided into three circles, and contains three cities and 
one market-town. 

Sagan, the capital of a circle, and of the whole prin- 
Cipality, is ſeated on the Bober, in a pleaſant country, 
and has a palace of the dukes, with an abbey and a church 
of regular Auguſtines ; a Jeſuits college, and a Lutheran 
church and ſchool, for which the Lutherans made the 
emperor a donation of ten thouſand florins, and lent him 
fifty thouſand, It has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by 

re. 

The principality of Munſterberg is environed by the 
principalities of Schweidnitz, Brieg, Neiſs, and the 
county of Glatz. It has a good ſoil, and, befides flax, 
hemp, and wood, produces hops and all forts of grain. 


Here are likewiſe a large breed of horned cattle and ſheep. 


To the weſt and ſouth it is very mountainous, the Bo- 
—— chain ending and the Moravian chain beginning 
ere. 


In this principality are three boroughs and one mar- 
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ket- town: it is divided into two circles, the principal town 
of which is that of Munſterberg, the capital of the whole 
principality, which is ſeated on the river Oblau, and hag 
an old caſtle of the dukes, with a parochial popiſh church, 
and another called St. Peter and St. Paul's belonging ag 
a commendam to the Red Star prebendaries of St. Mat- 
thias at Breſlau. To theſe are added, a Lutheran orato- 
ry, with another of Bohemian Calviniſts. The moſt 
* employment of the inhabitants is the culture 
of hops. 

The principality of 'Trachenberg, or Drachenberg, is 
bounded on the welt by the principality of Wolau, tothe 
ſouthward by that of Oels, to the euſtward by the free 
ſeigniory of Militſch and Sulau, and on the northward by 
Poland. Its foil, though ſomewhat ſandy, produces 
plenty of all kinds of grain; befides which the inhabi- 
_ breed good cattle, ard the country abounds in tim- 

r. 

The moſt conſiderable place in this diſtrict is Trachen- 
berg, the capital of the principality, which is fituated on 
the Bartſch, and has a palace of the prince ſurrounded 
by a branch of that river, with a popiſh church, and a 
Lutheran oratory. 

The — of Corolath is on every fide ſurround- 
ed by three circles in the principality of Glogau, and 
contains two or three towns and a few villages; but as 
they have nothing worthy of notice, we ſhall not trou- 
ble our readers with any — of them. 

There are alſo in Lower Sileſia ſeveral lordſhips; but 
as moſt of them are very ſmall, and none of them con- 
tain any thing worthy of no ice, we ſhall not trouble our 
readers with a repetition of their names. 


SECT. VII. 


Of Upper Sileſia, containing the Principalities of Oppein, 
Ratibor, the Circle of Leilſchutz, and the Principality of 
Teſchen. 


HE principality of Oppeln, in Upper Sileſia, which 
we ſhall now deſcribe, is bounded on the welt by the 
principalities of Neiſs and Brieg; to the northward by the 
principalities of Breſlau, Oels, Bricg, and Poland; to the 
eaſtward on Poland and the lordſhip of Beuthen ; and to 
the ſouthward by the principalities of Ratibor, Jagern- 
dorf, and Troppau, with part of Moravia; and is the 
largeſt of all the principalities in Sileſia. 
he ſoil is in many places ſandy, and it has ſeveral 
large heaths and foreſts; but the country is not quite ſo 
bad as it is repreſented. Ihe people god their account 
in tillage, the culture of wood, and the breeding of 
theep ; — fiſh and game are very ſcarce in the cities, 
which is probably owing to the great quantities of the for- 
mer conſumed in the popiſh days of abſtinence, and the 
latter is engroſfled by the lords of the country, 

The Oder, which flows from the principality of Rati- 
bor, runs through a conſiderable part of this country, 
where it receives many ſmaller ſtreams. There are alſo 
ſeveral lakes. 

This principality conſiſts of twelve circles, in which 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants are Poles. 8 

The principal place in this principality is Oppeln, the 
ca pital, which is ſeated on the Oder, over which it has 
a bridge. The old palace, which was ſeparated from 
the town by a branch of the Oder, was deſtroyed by fire 
in 1737. In this town is a biſhop's court, a collegiate 
abbey dedicated to the Holy Croſs, a college of Jeſuits, 
and a Dominican and Franciſcan convent. This town 
has ſuffered greatly by fire, and in 1741 was taken by the 
Pruſſians. 

The principality of Ratibor terminates to the north- 
ward of the principality of Oppela ; to the weſtward on 
thoſe of 'Troppau and Jagerudorf; to the ſouthward on 
the lordſhips of Oderberg, Loſzlau, and Pleſz, which alſo 
form its eaſtern boundary. Its ſoil is better than that in 
the principality of Oppeln, it producing a ſufficien: quan- 
tity of wheat, rye, barley, and fruit; befides which it has 
good paſture grounds. The Oder is the only river in the 


whole country: but it is watered in all parts with brooks, 


It 


ponds, and lakes. 
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It contains only three cities, and the inhabitants are 
univerſally Poliſh. 5 

Ratibor, the capital of the principality, is ſeated on the 
Oder, which here becomes navigable, and has a bridge 
over it. The palace, with the church of St. John, ſtands 
on the oppoſite fide of the river. Here is alſo a pariſh 
church, a canonry of the Holy Croſs, a convent of nuns, 
who are called the Siſters of the Holy Ghoſt, a Domi- 
nican, and a Franciſcan convent, It has been ſeveral 
times deſtroyed by fire, and in 1745 the Pruſſians took 
it by ſtorm from the Hungarians,who lolt a great number 
of men. 

Adjoining to the laſt mentioned principality is the 

circle of Leobſchutz, which contains the principality of 
Jagerndorf, and that of Troppau, which interſe& each 
other. The principality of Jagerndorf, in Latin Princi- 
patus Carnovienſis, has a fertile foil, and many mineral 
ſprings. The larch-trees, which are very common in 
this country yield a great deal of turpentine. In this 
principality are five towns. The principality of Troppau, 
in Latin Principatus Oppavienſis, is both a good corn and 
paſture country z it abounds in fruit, and contains ten 
{mall cities, with one town. 
The capital of the principality of Jagerndorf has the 
ſame name, and is a (ma}l town fituated on the river Oppa, 
but defended by a cattle and other fortifications. The 
city of Troppau, or 'Troppaw, is alſo ſmall, but is an an- 
tient town, with a fortreſs built after the antient manner. 
It ſtands on a pleaſant plain, has plenty of all neceſſaries, 
and is noted fur its good beer; but has no great trade. It is 
well built, and ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, with the 
river Oppa on one fide, and the Mohre on the other. — 
Beſides its beautiful pariſh church, which is richly 
adorned on the inſide, there are three cloiſters, and three 
commandarics of Malta, The town-houle is a large 
ſtructure, and the houſes in general are of free-ſtone, and 
pretty lofty. 

The principality of Teſchen joins to the principality of 
Troppau, and is for the moſt part hilly, though on the 
north it is marſhy, and has ſeveral lakes; but it has many 
fertile ſpots, and abounds in wood. The Viſtula has 
its ſource in this country, and the Olſa, or Elſa, alſo riſes 
in the Carpathian mountains, which begin here; and, 
after traverſing the greateſt part of the principality, falls 
into the Oder. 

In the whole principality are five towns, part of the in- 
habitants of which, ſpeak German, and the other Poliſh. 
The mountains are inhabited by Walachians, and the 
people of this country are famous for making excellent 
fire-arms. 

Teſchen, the capital of this principality, is ſeated in a 
very fertile country on the river Elſa, It is walled, and 
contains a large church, with two monaſteries, and a 
college of Jeſuits. In the ſuburbs is a Lutheran church, 
in which divine ſervice is performed both in the German 
= * languages. To this church is alſo annexed a 

hool. 

Beſides theſe principalities in Upper Sileſia, there is alſo 
that of Bilitz, and a conſiderable number of free lordſhips, 
which contain nothing worthy of notice; we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to the county of Glatz. | 


N SEES. WT 
Of the County of G L ATZ. 
Its Situation, the Face of the Country, and Produce. Of the 


Inhabitants, their Religion, and Places mojt worthy of 


Notice. 


HE county of Glatz is ſeated between Bohemia, 
Sileſia, and Moravia, being on all ſides environed 
by mountains, which render it of very difficult acceſs ; the 
entrance to it being a long, rugged, rocky, and trouble- 
ſome road, 
This country is thirty-eight miles in length, and a- 
ut twenty-three miles in breadth, It is every where 
mountainous, and moſt delightfully variegated with hills 
and dales, meadows and woods, fields and ſtreams, in- 
terſper ſed wm towns and villages, In a good year it | 
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produces more wheat than is ſuſſicient for home conſump- 
— and in bad ſeaſons is ſupplied at a moderate rate 
from the adjacent countries. What fruits and culinary 
herbs it wants are imported ſrom Sileſia, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, It alſo yields rich paſtures, and graziery turns 
to good account. It has great plenty of wood, as well as 
game of all kinds; and its fiſh, particularly its trout, are 
very large and well taſted, Here are likewiſe quarries of 
mill-ſtones, and ſtone fit for building, which are exported 
to other countries; and it affords good marble, with 
jaſper, topazes, and cornelians. In this county are alſo 
coal pits and a copper mine; but the ſilver mine works 
of Wilhelmitahl, or Neuſtadtel, and Merzderg, are at pre- 
ſent diſcontinued. 

This county has alſo mineral ſprings and warm 
baths. Here riſes the river Neiſs, which, after water- 
ing this country, paſſes into the principality of Mun- 
iterberg, in Sileſia; and at the diſtance of about 'two 
miles trom its ſource, riſes the Morel, on the borders of 
Moravia, and is the chicf river in that dutchy. Here 
likewiſe iſſues the Erlitz, which divides this county from 
Bohemia. 

There are in the whole county nine towns, with up- 
wards of one hundred villages that are generally large and 
populous. The uſual language ſpoken here is the German. 
The inhabitants live moſtly by tillage, graziery, ſpinning 
thread, and the linen trade. 

In the ſixteenth century the opinion of John Huſs pre- 
vailed conſiderably ; and, from the year 1560, to 1623, 
| Lutheraniſm maintained its ground againſt the moſt vio- 
lent oppoſition z but, after the laſt mentioned year, all 
the Lutheran paſtors and ſchool- maſters, to the number of 
2''ovea hundred and twenty, were driven out of the coun- 
try, and thereſt of the Lutheran inhabitants, by compul- 
ſion and blandiſhments, were prevailed on to embrace 
popery, though numbers preferred exile to apoſtacy.— 
Thus popery became the public religion of the whole 
country; but ſince its being ceded to the king of Pruſſia, 
the Lutherans are again permitted the free exerciſe of their 
religion, 

This county makes but one circle, and is divided into 
ſix diſtcicts; in which the places moſt worthy of notice 
are, 

Glatz, called by the Bohemians Kladzko, by the Poles 
Klodzko, and in Latin Glacium, is the capital of the 
county, and is fituated on the declivity of a hill by the 
river Neiſs, in the fiftieth degree thirty-lix minutes north 
latitude, and the ſixteenth degree twenty-one minutes 
eaſt longitude, Moſt of the houſes command a fine and 
extenſive proſpect of the country, and on the top of the 
hill is built the old caſtle, which was formerly divided into 
three parts, called the Lower, Middle and Upper, pa- 
lace, The buildings of the firſt lie lower towards the 
city : in it is a ſpacious area, ſurrounded with buildings, 
and in them are vaults ſecured from fire, in which 
things of value and conſequence may be ſafely lodged, 
and water is conveyed through pipes from the water 
tower near the Lower mills, quite up into the Lower pa- 
[lace. In it is alſo a popiſh church. From this Lower pa- 

lace you aſcend to the Upper, which ſtands much higher 
on the top of the rock, and has three courts, with a very 
deep well hewn quite through the rock, that yields plenty 
of excellent water, 

Since Glatz has belonged to Pruffia, the old citadel has 
been greatly improved and ſtrengthened, particularly by 
the addition of very commodious barracks, capable of 
2 numerous garriſon ; and as it ſtands within 

ght of the whole county, at the firing of a gun, or the 
lighting up of a beacon, the approach of an N ma 
be made known to every part in a quaater of an —. 
dime. 

The new citadel, which is a Pruſſian work, ſtands 
directly fronting the old one, with the river Neiſs running 
berween them, and by means of ſpeaking trumpets advices 
may be mutually communicated. This new citadel is 
very advantageouſly ſituated, and is a ſtrong and regular 
building, that is alſo provided with a good well, which 
at a great expence is cut through the rock. Between theſe 
two citadels is alſo a fluice, by which the intermediate 
Py may be laid under water, 
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The town itfelf is now ſtrongly fortified, and in beauty, 


cleanlineſs, and order, has been greatly improved under 
the Pruſſian government. It has — ſuburbs, and has 
a pariſh church, with a college and ſeminary belonging 
to the Jeſuits. A new church was built here in 1742, 
for the uſe of the garriſon and other Lutherans. In the 
horſe-market without the town, is a Minorite convent, 
with a church, a Franciſcan church and convent, and an 
alms-houſe, in which is a chapel. Here are likewiſe two 
large mills belonging to the king, with magazines of corn 
and meal, 

Glatz enjoys a good trade, but has been frequently pil- 
laged and burnt; but its ſevereſt ſiege was that in 1622, 
when it held out againſt the united forces of the emperor 
Ferdinand II. and his allies. In 1742, the Pruſſians took 
it by capitulation. 

In the diſtrict of Landec, is a little open town of the 
ſame name, fituated on the Biela, the inhabitants of 
which live chiefly by tillage, graziery, and the ſale of 
their beer and brandy, It has ſuffered greatly by war, 
and has been frequently ſacked and burnt ; but it is moſt 
remarkable for the warm baths that lie near it. The vil- 
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lage of Upper Thalheim joins the town, and from thence 
2 wooden bridge leads to a ſmall, elegant feat, and 


— 
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an eminence planted with lime trees, on which is 3 
church, and from thence to the New Bath. On proceed. 
ing two or three hundred paces to the left, you ariive at 
St. George's Bath, which ſtands ſomewhat higher than 
the other, and iſſues from a hard rocky ſoil, on an emj. 
nence eaſt of the Biela, and about a hundred paces from a 
wood; the water there guſhes through the fiſſures of the 
rock, which were formerly ſeventy in number; and in 
ſeveral of theſe fiſſures, the ſtream is equal in thickneſs to 
a man's arm. Nothing can be more pellucid than this 
water, though it is impregnated with a ſtrong ſulphure- 
ous ſmell, and its degree of warmth ſomewhat cxcecds 
chat of milk as it comes from the cow. The largeſt ſpring 
which is in the middle, is nearly boiling hot; but others 
are only tepid, and others again quite cold ; ſo that the 
water collected from all theſe ſeveral ſprings, muſt natu- 
rally be no more than luke-warm. The . or, as it 
is called, our Lady's Bath, which has been already men- 
tioned, is tepid, clear, and in taſte and ſmell per ſectly 
like the capital ſpring. On a hill about two thouſand 
paces diſtant, is what is called the White Well, the water 
of which, beſides its being tranſparent, has a moſt grate. 
ful taſte, and is extremely cold, though it is never known 
to freeze. 
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Of Saxony in general, and particularly of Upper Saxony; its 
* Limits, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. 


HE limits of Saxony are differently deſcribed. Tt 
formerly extended over both the circles of Upper 
and Lower Saxony; but for ſome time the name has 
been confined to the electoral dominions of Saxony. In 
the extenſive ſenſe, as including the Circles of Upper and 
Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the north by the Bultic 
Sea, Denmark, and the German Ocean; on the ealt by 
Poland and Sileſia; on the South by Bohemia, Franconia, 
and Heſſe-Caſſel; and on the weſt by Weſtphalia, ex- 
tending between the fiftieth and fifty-fifth degree north la- 
titude, and between the eighth and eighteenth degree caſt 
longitude from London. 
he circle of Upper Saxony, which lies to the eaſt, in- 
cludes in it not only the dutchy of Saxony, but the prin- 
cipality of Anhalt, the landgravate of Thuringia, the mar- 
avate of Miſnia, Luſatia, the marquiſate and electorate 
of Brandenburg, and the dutchy of —— which are 
divided into many leſſer diſtricts. 

The twenty- two ſtates which compoſe this circle, taken 
in their proper order, are the elector of Saxony, the elector 
of Brandenburgh, Saxe Wiemar, Saxe-Eiſenach, Saxe- 
Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Querfurt, 
the Hither and Farther Pomerania, Camin, Anhalt, 
Quedlinburg, Gernrodo, Walkenreid, and Schwartzburg- | 
Sondſhauſſen, Schwartzburg-Rupolſtadt, Mansfield, S:0l- | 
berg, Barby, the counts of Reuſſen, and the counts of 
Schonberg. | 

In this circle the elector of Saxony has always been the 
ſole ſummoning prince and director; but ever ſince the 
electoral houſe of Saxony embraced the Romiſn religion, 
in order to qualify the princes of that houſe to wear the 
crown of Poland, it appeared dangerous to the electoral 
houſe of Brandenburg, that the direction of this circle, 
which is of the Proteſtant religion, ſhould icmain on the 
former footing. 

Saxony, in general, is one of the moſt fertile countries 
in all Germany, it in many places yields a rich increaſe. 
of all kinds of grain and fruit; the inhabitants likewiſe | 
cultivate hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, auiſe, wild- ſaffron, 
and woad, The minerals of this country are of great 
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importance, and the ſearching after, working, and expor- 


tation of them, employ a very great number of people. 
The porcelain earth near Aue is excellent. The terra 
ſigillata and fullers earth found in ſeveral places are ex- 
tremely There is alſo a variety of fine coloured 
earth; beſides which, Saxony yiclds various ſorts of beau- 
tiful marble, and good free-ſtone, ſerpentine-ſtone, 
cryſtals, topazes, hyacinths, rubies, granates, amethyſts, 
ſaphires, and opals; different ſpecies of agates, chalcedo- 
nics, cornelians, and jafper. Vitriol and allum are like- 
wile prepared here, and Saxony alſo yields an earth of 
great uſe in the preparation of borax. Near Groſwich 
has been dug a tranſparent and opaque amber of different 
colours. oal is dug here; and Saxony prepares a very 
beautiful ſulphur: it alſo produces cinnabar and quick- 
ſilver, with antimony, biſmuth, and arſenic, The mines 
of ſilver are extremely valuable, as are thoſe of copper, tin, 
lead, and iron. 

In many parts of Saxony is a good breed of horſes, 
horned cattle, and ſheep. Wild boars aud veniſon are alſo 
extremely plentiful ; but theſe muſt be hunted by none but 
the great, 

The Elbe is the principal river of this country, and 
greatly promotes its trade. This river flows out. of Bo- 
hemia, and, having traverſed the whole circle of Miſnia, 
and a part of the electoral circle, enters the principality 
5 Anhalt, and at laſt runs into the dutchy of Magde- 

urg. | | 
The Black Elſter, which flows out of Luſatia, paſſes 
through the circle of Miſnia and the ele Coral circics, and 
diſcharges itfelf into the Elbe. 

The Mulde divides itſelf into two branches; but theſe 
uniting in the circl: of Leipſic, falls in one ſtream into the 
Elbe, in the princtpality of Anhalt. 

The Saale, riling in the principality of Culmbach, paſſes 
through a part of the dutchy of Maydeburg and the pria- 
Cipality ot Anhalt, and falls into the Elbe. 

The other rivers are the Unſtrut, which ariſes in the 
Eichsfeld, the White Elſter, and the Plieſſe. 

Theſe rivers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, yield 
a varicty of fiſh; and in the White Elſter are found pearl 
muſcles that have beautiful pearls, ſome of them as large 
as a cherry - ſtone. 
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SAXONY. 
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Of the Electorate of Saxony; the Diſpofition, Manners, and 
Religion of the People; with a conciſe Accouiit of their Learn- 
ing, Arts, and Manufa*!ures. 


HE S:xons, ſays the Baron de Polnitz, have capa- 
cities equal to any nation in the world, and are na- 
turally magnanimous, and averſe to ſlavery. The men 
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what is called the Romiſh chapel at Dreſden, is a pom- 
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pous ſtructure, fo ricyly adorned with ſtatues and archi— 
tecture, that art and experce ſeem to contend for the ſu- 


| PEr1Ority, 


are well made, robuſt, agile, laborious, good ſoldic:s, and 
artful courtiers : they are addicted to pleature, more eſpe- ticking ; and there are a variety of cotton, woollen, and 


cially to gaming and the bottle: they love pomp and ex- 


pence, are ceremonious, and affect, more than any other 
Germans, to imitate the French, eſpecially in their fond- 
neſs for new faſhions and new acquaintance, 

The women are extremely fair, and ſome of them have 


The peaſants of this country carry proviſions a great 
diſtance to market in whecl-barrows, which are well a- 
Japted for that purpofe both in height and other dimen- 
ſions. The wheel is bound with iron, and is both larger 
and lighter than thofe uſed in England. 

The uſeful aud fine manufactures are very numerous 
in the electorate. Great quantities of yarn are ſpun, 
thread bleached, coarſe and fine linen wove, together with 


ſilk manufactures ; tapeſtries are wove, fine lace, edgings, 
ribbons, and paper ate made. The porcelain of Meigen 
is famous throughout all Europe, Fine glaſſes and mir- 
rors are made here, and out of the ſerpent. ſtone they form 
a 2 of things. Iron is wrought into black and 


the fineſt faces in the world. I hey are generally well white plates in the greateſt quantity; ſtcel and braſs are 
ſhaped, tall and lender, dance well, have a moſt gentcel alſo made and worked here. Saxony has likewiſe its ma- 
air, which they ſet off by a rich dreſs, and are extremely | nufaCtures of gold and ſilver. A fine blue colour is made 
fond of ornaments ; but ſeem ſomewhat affected, and talk of cobalt, with a mixture of arſcnic. A great trade is car- 


with too much action. 
lively, paſſionately fond of dancing and merriment; and 
when they love, ſays our author, it is with all the heroic 


Though they are fond of g 
with all ſorts of work belonging to the needle, the ſhuttle, 
and the diſtaff, 

According to the Marguis d'Argens, the Saxons appear 
to be the moſt polite and moſt 14 of all the Ger- 
mans: at leaſt they have the moſt happy way of expreſ- 
ſing themſelves; and all the Germans agree, that their 
language is ſpoken in Saxony with the greateſt purity, 
The univerſities of this country abound with illuſtrious 
ſcholars, whoſe merit is allowed throughout Europe, and 
almoſt every town in Saxony is famous for politeneſs, and 
the cultivation of the arts and ſciences. Cranaach, the 
famous Saxon painter, ſays our author, was not interior to 
the great maſters of Italy; and Handel, the prince of mu- 
ficians, was born at Dreſden. In ſhort, us an 
well-regulated inſtitutions for promoting of learning in 
the different parts of Saxony, facilitate the taſk of educa- 
tion, and promote the reception of the ſciences. 

The people have, however, been much oppreſſed, both 
by the ravages of foreign troops, and the oppreſſions of 
the late princes who filled the throne of Poland. Hence 
Mr. Hanway, on his paſſing through this electorate be- 
fore the late war, obſerves, that the richneſs of the foi] 
did not ſeem to diminiſh the poverty of the inhabitants —, 
Hunting, | 
court ; but by this diverſion the induſtrious inhabitants 
are more diſtreſſed than the brutes. Above thirty thou- 
ſand head of deer, ſays he, are ſail to range in the open 
lands and foreſts ; and though they break into the corn- 
kelds of the farmer, he dare not kill one, under the penalty 
of being condemned to the galleys. 1 heſe, with the wild 
boars, are ſo great a nuilance, that the Saxons would 
gladly compound to ſupport a body of eight thouſand 
ſoldiers extraordinary, on condition of having theſe animals 
reduced to half their preſent number. Iu every town of 
any note fifty of the inhabitants keep watch, five every 
night, by rotation, with bells to frighten the deer, and 
defend their corn from theſe devouring enemies. 

Among the other calamities, under which this country 
labours, the jealouſy ariſing from religion, lays Mr. Han- 
way, is none of the leaf The citabliſhed Lutheran 
clergy oppreſs the Calviniſts, who are obliged to have not 
only their marriazes and burials, but even their chriſten- 
ings performed by Lutherans ; while both think them- 
ſelves highly injured by the countenance given at court 
to the Roman catholics, imagining it a grols abſurdity for 
a Proteſtant people to be governed by a Romiſh prince: 
for, according to the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of Saxony, 
the Roman catholics can no more have a church in Dret- 
den than their elector, without being of the Romiſh 
church, can be king of Poland. A chapel, however, is 
cannived at, by which is underſtood a private, of, 
at leaſt, a plain and modeſt place of worſhip ; but 


ſays he, is the favourite diverſion of the Saxon. 


the numerous and 


They are good natured, gay and | ried on in wood and timber at Grimma, from whence a 
| 
ſentiments and conſtancy of a Cleopatra or a Clelia.— 


allantry, they are averſe to idle- Saxony, and with this it is chiefly ſu 
neſs; and, as they are very ingenious, amuſe themſclves | 


vaſt quantity of boards, cheſts, boxes, &c. are ex 
down the Elbe to Hamburg. : : My 
Salt is the only necctlary commodity wanting in 
pplied from Halle, a 
city belonging to the king of Pruſſia. Poſſibly this incon- 
venience might be remo ed, if proper care was taken of 
the ſalt-ſprings, of which there are ſeveral that, under the 
management of ſkilful perſons, would doubtleſs yield a 
ſufficient quantity, both as good and as cheap as that im- 
ported from Halle, | 


SECT. II. 


The Titles and Arms of the El:or of Saxony ; the Taxes laid 
on the People ; and the Diviſions of that Elettorate. 


HE court of Saxony has always bcen diſtinguiſhed 

by its ſplendor, in which it ſeems little inferior to 
any court in Europe: but the reader will form a better 
idea of the pomp and grandeur of this prince, when we 
come to treat of his palaces, the curioſities depolited in 
them, and their ſplendid furniture. We ſhall here there- 
fore content ourſelves with giving the titles and arms of 
that prince, and the taxes raiſed tor the ſupport of the go- 
vernment. 

The elector of Saxony ſtiles himſelf Duke of Saxony, 
Juliers, Cleve, and Berg, as as alſo of Engern and Weſt- 
phalia; arch- marſhal and clector of the holy Roman em- 
pire ; landgrave in Thuringia; margrave ot Miſnia, and 
likewiſe of Upper and Lower Luſatia; burgrave of Mag- 
deburg ; princely count of Kenneberg; count of the 
Mark, Ravenſberg, Barby, and Hannau ; and lord of 
Ravenſtein. 

The arms of Saxony are a garland of rue, and accord- 
ing to Zollman, an ornamental filatee for the head and 
hair, placed obliquely from right to left over eight, or, 
according to others, over ten ſeſſes ſable and or, ranged 
alternately above each other. On account of Thuringia, 
a lion marked with four tranſverſe ſtrokes argent and 
gules, drawn Kuan 6 open jaws, an exerted tongue 
gules, and gripes projected or, and on the head a crown 
of the ſame, in a field azure, On account of Miſnia, a 
lion ſable, with an exerted tongue gules, gripes projected 
of the ſame, and a double inverted tail in a field or. On 
account of Juliers, a lion armed (able and argent, with 
a tongue exerted gules in a field or. On account of 
Cleves, in a field gules, an eſcutcheon argent, in the 
center of which are eight ſceptres conjoined or. On 
account of the Berg, a lion gules, crowned azure, in 2 
field argent. On account of Engern and Weſtphalia, an 
eagle crowned or, in a field azure, with three hornets 
horns gules, in a field argent. On account of the pala- 
tine of Saxony, an eagle diſplayed or, and crowned with 
the ſame, in a field azure, as alſo an eagle uncrowned 


or, in a field ſable, On account of Lower Luſatia, an 
ox 
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ox gules. and courant, with a belly argent, in a field of] land, and the circle of Neuſtadt, with the two diſtricts of 
the lame. On account of Upper Luſatia, part of aj Merſcburg, and Naumburg-zeitz. 


wall, or, trowelled ſable, and built battlement faſhion, 
in a field azuce. On account of the mark of Landſberg, 
two ere ſeſſes in a field or. On account of the ſeigniory 
of Pleſſein, a lion divided or and argent, in a field azure. 
For the county of Orlamunde, a lion ſable crowned 
ules, and cloathed with roſe-leaves of the ſame, in 

Id or. On account of the burgravate of Magdeburg, an 
eſcutcheon divided longitudinally downwards, in whoſe 
fore-field gules appears a ſemi- targent eagle crowned or, 
and in the hinder-field argent, four bars guls. For the 
county of Brene, three ſemi-circles gules, or the hornets 
horns cantoned argent, in a field of the ſame, On ac- 
oount of the burgravate of Altenburg, a roſe gules with 
ſeeds or, and painted vert, in a field argent. For the 
county of Eiſenberg, three feſſes azure, in a field argent. 
For the county of Ravenſberg, three chevrons gules, 
placed above each other, and from below to the top hxed 
or conjoined to each other, in a field argent. For the, 
county of the Mark, a feſſee conſiſting of three chequers 
gules and argent, in a field or. On account of the Re- 

lia, an eſcutcheon modelled or. For the county of 
— three chevrons gules, in a field or. For the 
princely county of Henneberg, a hen placed on a mount 
verte, and in the poſition to take wing, in a field or.— 
For the county of Berby, two barbles crowned or, placed 
back to back, and beſet on the ſides with four ſmall 
roſes, in a field azure. On account of Munzenberg, a 
field divided croſs-wiſe, in its upper part or, and in its 
lower argent. On account of Lichtenberg, a lion ſable, 
in a field argent: and on account of the office of arch- 
marſhal of the holy Roman empire, an eſcutcheon divided 
croſs-wiſe, whoſe upper part is fable, and its under argent, 
the two eleCtoral (words gules lying croſa-wiſe over each 
other. 

The cuſtomary taxes of Saxony are partly ordinary and 
partly i tame 5 T he ordinary taxes are thoſe which 
are granted every ſix years by the country: to this head 
belongs the land-tax ; and the taxes upon liquors, which 
ariſe from the imports upon white and brown beer, that 
is, two rixdollars for each veſſel of the former, and one and 
a half for each of the latter; but the nobility and poſſeſſors 
of noble eſtates, and alſo the eecleſiaſt ics, are, for them- 
ſelves and families, freed from any impoſts upon the liquor 
they conſume at their tables, And alſo the fleſh-penny, 
or fleſh-tax, from which the nobility and clergy are alſo 
exempted. 

The extraordinary taxes are uſually the penny-tax, 
which riſes and falls in proportion to the damage done by 
fires and ſtorms : the ember-tax, and the exciſe, which is 
two-fold. The land-exciſe amounts to three- pence in 
the dollar out of the price of certain goods fold. The ge- 
neral conſumption exciſe has been introduced into ſuch 
towns and villages as are inhabited by handicraft tradeſ- 
men. Beſides this laſt there are the poll and eſtate-taxes, 
ſtamped duties levied upon paper, cards, ſhoes, &c. alſo on 
the marriage of a new ſovereign ; and on other occaſions 
it is cuſtomary to make a donation in money. 

The mines allo bring in a conſiderable revenue to the 
ſovereign, which is paid in kind, or certain proportions 
of ſilver, tin, lead, copper, iron, and ſeveral forts of mi- 
nerals. Mr. Hanway obſerves, that the elector's reve- 
nues amount to near one million five hundred ſeventy-five 
thouſand pounds ſterling: and adds, that the expences 
of the court are ſo great, that fix thouſand five hundred 
ducats are annually allowed for ſweet-meats, &c. which 
is near twice as much as the king of Pruſſia allows for 
his table. Yet Saxony is ſaid to owe forty millions of 
dollars; but his late majeſty was ſo fond of curioſities, 
and 8 paintings, that our author was told, he 
gave half a million of dollars, intende for part of a pay- 
— due to the king of Pruſſia, for the duke of Modena's 
pictures. 

As to the — force of this country, it is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that there are uſually maintained about 
— 4 thouſand regular troops, belides a well regulated 
militia. 

The whole electorate of Saxony is divided into circles, 
which, according to their order of rink, are the electoral 
circle or dutchy of Saxony, the cirele of Thuringia, that 


of Miſnia, that of Leipſic, that of Erzebirg, that 


of Vogt- | 


SEC IT. N. 


Of the Electoral Circle, or the Dutchy Saxony, and the 
Circle of Thuringia: 


HE electoral circle borders on thoſe of Miſnia, Leip- 
ſic, Thuringia, the principality of Anhault, the 
mark of Brandenburg, and on Luſatia. 1. greateſt length, 
as well as its greateſt breadth, is eſtimated at about forty- 
ſeven miles. The country is not remarkable for its fruit- 
fulneſs, a great part of it being ſandy. The Elbe runs 
through a part of it, and between Gorſdorf and Elſter re- 
ceives the Black Elſter. Some tracts of this country are 
watered by the Mulde. 

This circle contains in it twenty-four towns, three 
boroughs, four hundred and twenty villages, one hun- 
dred fixty-four noblemens eſtates, and eleven prefectu- 
rates, in which the moſt confiderable town is the follow- 
ing. 

Winenberg, in Latin Witteberga, or Leucorea, is a 
fortified town in the preſeCturate of the ſame name, fitu- 
ated near the Elbe, and famous for the manufacture of 
coarſe cloth, the wool of this country being remarkably 
good. Cloths are ſent hither from al parts to be dyed, 
and the blues and greens, commonly called Saxon, are 
beſt dyed here. In this place is an univerfity, in which 
are about ſeven hundred ſtudents; and here is the Soko- 
loff church, a building of about three hundred years 
ſtanding, where Luther firſt preached the doct. nes of the 
Reformation ; and in this church that great reformer was 
alſo interred, but has no other monument beſides a braſs 
plate, with an inſcription, except his original portrait at 
length, painted on wood, and well preſerved fince the year 
1540. 

The people here have a ſtrong tincture of Romiſh ſu- 
perſtition ; among other inſtances of which the credulous 
ſay the devil viſited Luther in the library which now be- 
longs to the univerſity, but that the reformer was ſo unpo- 
lite as to throw his ink- ſtand at him. 

This town is not large, but fortified; the old citadel 
was formerly the eledtoral reſidence. In a large round 
tower, which ſtands by the univerſity church, are kept the 
common archives of the electoral family. In the pariſh 
church belonging to the town, is held the general ſuper- 
intendency : there is here alſo a Latin ſchool, which has 
fix teachers. In 1547, this town was taken by the empe- 
ror Charles V. In 1640 it ſuffered greatly by fire, and in 
1756 was taken by the Pruſſians, who broke down a ba- 
{tion of the fortifications. 

We come now to the circle of Thuringia, which forms 
the north part of the landgravate of So name. The 
country, which is well watered, yields good paſturage, 
and abundance of corn, particularly wheat, which is ex- 
cellent, as alſo fine woods, and produces woad, faflor, and 
aniſe. It has a conſiderable breed of horſes, horned cattle, 
and ſheep. 

In ſome parts of the country ſwarms of field mice 
commit great ravages among the corn; for they not only 
devour a great quantity in autumn, but lay up lar 
winter ſtores in their holes; ſo that the government, in 
order to extirpate theſe noxious animals, gives for every 
full grown mouſe fix pfennings, and three for a young 
one. 

The foreſt of Thuringia, which is pretty extenſive, af- 
fords no other grain but a few oats, ſo that the inhabitants 
are obliged to buy corn from their neighbours ; however, 
they have great plenty of wood, which is (old at a very low 
rate. 

In Thuringia are forty-ſeven towns, fourteen boroughs, 
ſix hundred ſeventy- four villages, three hundred noble 
eſtates, and thirteen prefeCturates, belonging to the elec- 
toral houſe of Saxony, the principal places of which are 
the following. 

Weiſlenfels, in Latin Leucopetra, is a well built 
town, ſeated on the river Saale. On a white rock 


above 
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town is a fine citadel called Auguſtuſbur 
_ on the ordinary reſidence of the duke: of — 
Weiſſenfels; as alſo an arſenal, which was ſtripped by 
the Pruſſians in 17 56; a town church, another church 
near what was formerly called the cloilter of St. Clara; 
an hoſpital containing a ſinall church; an academy 
erected out of the above-mentioned nunnery, and, from 
duke Auguſtus its founder, named Auguſteum ; a Latin 
ſchool, and manufactures of ſilk and velvet. At the 
royal hunting houſe, which lies before Nickels cate, 
relides the provincial huntſmaſter of the circle of Thu- 
ringia. In 1757, 4 conſiderable number of the troops 
belonging to this circle had poſted themſelves in the 
town ; but were driven from thence by the Pruffians ; 
when, in order to facilitate their flight, they burnt down 
the large and ſpicious wooden bridge buiit over the 
le. | 

—— the capital of all the electoral Saxon 
Thuringia, is ſeated in the Salza, in a ſpot very fruitful 
in corn, and contains an ancient citadel, about nine 
hundicd houſes, two pariſh churches, one ſuperinten- 
dency, whoſe [piritual juriſdiction is divided into the 
Upper and Lower circle; a Latin ſchocl, and ſome ma- 
nufactures of ſtuffs. It carries on a god trade in corn, 
half lilks, ſerges, and other commodities, 


er. . 


Of the Margravate of Mei ſſin or Miſnia, containing a De- 
ſeription of Meiſſen and Dreſden, with the ſeveral Pa 
laces, and moſi remarkable Curiefities, and an Account of 


the Fart of Konig fl:in, and its extraordinary Tun. 


HE margravate of Miſnia, or Meiſſen, is bounded 
on the north by the dutchy of Saxony; and on the 
ealt by Luſatia; on the ſouth by Bohemia: and on the 
weit by Thuringia; and is about a hundred miles in 
length, and eighty in breadth. It is divided into fout- 
teen prefectures, and contains forty boroughs, four mar- 
ket towns, one thouſand three hundred nincty-three vil- 
lages, and twenty ſovereign palaces, the principal places 
in which are the followinz : | | 
Meiſſen, in Latin Miſena, is fituated on the Elbe, 
where the rivulets of Triebiſch and Meiſne pour them- 
ſelves into it; and from the laſt it takes its name. It 
ſtands partly on eminences, and partly in a valley. The 
biſhopric, which was firſt founded in the year 948, be- 
longs to the Lutheran church, and the chapter conſiſts 
of a provoſt, a dean, a ſenior, a chanter, and five ca- 
nons. In the cathedral are the monuments of ſeveral 
biſhops, and on the high altar ſtand the ſtatues of three 
margraves of Meiflen, repreſented in the charaQter of 
the Eaſtern magi bringing gifts to the infant Jeſus, Of 
the old citadel, which ſtands on a mountain, the fore 
part which belonged to the burgraves, and the hind 
part, which belonged to the biſhops, are now become 
ruinous, and the center only remains, in which is car- 
ried on the celebrated manufacture of the excellent Miſ- 
nian porcelain. This, however, is a large building, 
capable of ſome defence, Mr. Hanway tells us, that 
he had an opportunity of being convinced of the ſecrecy 
with which this manufactory is conducted; for there is 
no admittance into the works without an order from the 
governor of Dreſden; nor are the workmen ever ſeen 
without the gates; they being all confined as priſoners, 
and ſubject to be arreſted if they go without the gates: 
for this reaſon a chapel and every thing neceſſary is pro 
vided within. The workmen amount to about ſeven 
hundred, moſt of whom have not above ten Crerman 
crowns a month, and the higheſt wages are forty, fo 
that the annual expence is ſaid not to exceed eighty thou- 
ſand crowns. This manufacture being entirely on the 
king's account, he ſells annually to the value of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand, and ſometimes two hundred 
thouſand crowns, or thirty-five thouſand pounds. 
The churches in and near the town, beſides the ca- 
thedral already mentioned, and in which is the burying 
vault of the princes, is a pariſh church, the cloiſter, or 
Franciſcan church, the church of St. Afra, near the 
provincial ſchool, and three burying churches belong- 
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ing to the head church of St. Afra, which is near the 
provincial ſchool, and has many others united with it, 


both in the town and country, and together with the 
provincial ſchool, is immediately under the upper con- 


ſiſtory of Dreſden, and the ſchool called the Afraneum, 
which was formerly the Benedictine cloiſter of St. Afra; 
the number of ſcholars taught and maintained gratis, 
amount to one hundred and eighteen, There is alſo a 
town ſchool. The bridge, which extends over the Elbe, 
is ſupported by ſtorie piers; but the upper part is of 
wood, and it 1s obſerved, as a maſter piece of art, that 
the middle arch, which is ſeventy-five paces wile, is 
kept together by a ſingle wooden peg. The country in 
the neighbourhood of this town, produces a good ſort of 
wine. 3 
The country between Meiſſen and Dreſden is ex- 
tremely beautiful, confiſting of a delightful mixture of 
corn-fields, gardens, meadow-lands, and paſture, The 
banks cf the Elbe are adorned with a great number of 
vineyards, and the induſtry of the people have made 
them form the ſteepeſt hills into a number of terraces 
covered with vines. Near Meiſſen the valley grows 
narrow, and ſome of the houſes ſcattered along the banks 
of the Elbe are built on rocks, which riſe perpendicular 
from the river, and form a very agreeable and 10 nantic 
ſcene, EM 

Dreſden, the metropolis of this electorate, an one of 
the fineſt cities in Germany, is agreeably ſituated on the 
river Elbe, in the fifty-firſt degree twelve minutes north 
latitude, and in the thirteenth degree forty minutes eaſt 
longitude, from London, ſeventy miles north-weſt of 
Prague, and M ſouth of Berlin, in the midſt of a 
plain ſurrounded by lofty hills about two leagues diſ- 
tant, the neareſt of which are converted into vineyards. 
As the city ſtands on both fides the Elbe, it is united by 
a ſtone bridge fix hundred and eighty five common paces 
in length, and about ſeventeen in breadth, containing 


| eighteen arches; but Mr. Hanway obſerves, that the 


paſſage over it being horizontal, takes off from that grand 
effect which a curve produces in theſe ſtructures. There 
are ſeveral round projections with ſeats in them on each 
ſide of the bridge, and a fine iron baluſtrade all along. 
On the fifth pilaſter on the right hand in going from the 
new city, the arms of Poland and Saxony are neatly cut 
in ſtone, ſupported by two ſtatues repreſenting Poland and 
Saxcny, and on the oppoſite fide is a brazen crucifix of 
curious workmanſhip. For the more convenient inter- 
courſe between the towns; a new bridge has been builc 
conſiſting of nineteen arches, and over every pier are four 
pedeſtals with a ſtone urn upon each. 

In this city are ſeveral ſquares and lofty ſtone build- 
ings ſix or ſeven ſtories high, which make an elegant 
appearance, but are inferior in beauty to thoſe of Berlin; 
beſides, many of the ſtreets are narrow. Near the en- 
trance of the new City is an a——_ ſtatue of king Au- 
guſtus, erected on a lofty pedeſtal, and is faid to be made 
by a common ſmith, and on that account is worthy of 
being admired, though it has many capit. ] defects, par- 
ticularly in the horſe's head. | ; 

The place which affords the greateſt entertainment 
to a curious traveller is what is called the green room, 
or the muſeum. This collection was begun * the elec- 
tor Auguſtus, and placed in a green room of the royal 
palace, which name it ſtill retains, though there are 
now ſeveral apartments painted green, and filled with 
theſe curioſities. The fee for ſeeing this muſeum is ge- 
nerally diſcharged with five or fix guldens, or about 
fourteen ſhillings given the attendant who opens the 
doors; but the greateſt part of it goes to the ſuperin- 
tendant, or keeper of the muſeum. At the entrance, the 
ſhoes of all who are admitted are carefully wiped, in 
order to keep the place as free from dirt or duſt as poſſi- 
ble. All the apartments are floored with marble ot dif- 
ferent colours, of the produce of Saxony. 

In the firſt apartment is to be ſeen a great number 
of ſmall braſs models of moſt of the famous ſtatues and 
monuments that are extant; both antient and modern. 
Amony theſe are an equeſtrian ftatue of Auguſtus II. 
king of Poland, of Frederic William the Great, after the 
famous ſtatue in Berlin, of Lewis XIV. and the models 


— 


of the moſt celebrated ſtatues in Italy. 
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The ſecond room is filled with curious clocks and 
clock-work, adorned with gold and filver. Among theſe 
is the repreſentation of the Virgin Mary and Joſeph, with 
the infant Jeſus in the manger, and the ſhepherds with 
the Eaſtern magi performing their adorations to the 
Meſſiah, while the heavens ſeem to open with a ſurpriſing 
effulgence. Here is alſo a ſhip which fails round a table 
while ſome of the ſailors in it weigh anchor, and the reſt 
are in continual action; and at the fame time it per- 
forms a piece of muſic, The Japan work on the wall 
of this apartment is au exact imitation of inlaid work of 
jaſper and other precious ſtones. IP 

Fn the third room is a numerous collection of drinking- 
veſſels and other curioſities in ivory, particularly a ſhip 
with all its ſails, maſts, and rigging. : 

In the fourth apartment the eye is dazzled with a mul- 
titude of gold and filver utenſils, moſt of which are large 
goblets and other drinking veſſels. The pannels of this 
room are of looking-glaſs. ; : 

The fifth is a ſpacious room, in which are a great 
variety of precious ſtones, and curious veſſels made of 
them. Here is a large table of jaſper cut in relievo of 
onyx, chalcedony, and other gems, repreſenting a young 
prince on horſeback, preceded by the Virtues, pointing 
out to him the way to true glory ; while the Vices, with 
looks full of rage and confuſion, are flying from him. 
This is an antient piece which coſt eighty thouſand dol- 
lars. Here is a ſtatue of Charles II. king of England; 
a large goblet ſet round with the moſt curious and coſtly 
antiques z the angel Michael vanquiſhing the devil, ad- 
mirably performed in wood, and colt in England, where 
it was made, two thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling. 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral figures conſiſting of gems and 
pearls naturally adapted to conſtitute the different parts, 
and ſo curiouſly arranged, that they appear to have been 
defigned by nature for the places they occupy. Among 
theſe, what more particularly ſtrikes the eye is the ſtory 
of the prophet Jonah ; the whale, the ſhip, the prophet, 
and the ſea-ſhore being made of pearls properly arranged, 
and the rocks in the fea repreſented by very large gems. 
Another curious piece repreſents two perſons carrying in 
a baſon before them a number of ſmall pearls: the baſon 
and pearls are the work of nature, with very little aſſiſt- 
ance from art. Two other perſons are carrying on a 

le a large bunch of grapes, imitated to the greateſt per. 
fection wirh oriental emeralds. 

The fixth apartment is ſurrounded with cloſets in 
which are placed the electors of Saxony as big as the life 
in their proper habits. In the middle of this room is a 
clock in the form of a woman, which moves the head 
every minute from one fide to the other. 

he firſt object ſhewn in the ſeventh apartment is a 
tea-equipage, with a table, &c. all of gold enamelled. 
aud ſet with diamonds, and coſt forty-ſix thouſand dol 
lars. On a table an ell broad, and an ell and a quarter 
long, is repreſented the zelebration of the great Mogut's 
bireh-day. The monarch is exhibited fitting on a throne, 
the grandees oi his empire lie proſtrate before him with 
their reſpective gifts, and the portico is crowded with his 

uards, elephants, and every thing belonging to the ſplen- 

or of an eaſtern court. Dinglinger, jeweller to the 
court, and fifteen other, ingenious artiſts under him, were 
ten years and eight months employed on this piece; for 
which he was paid eighty-five thouſand dollars. The 

illar in the middle of the room is adorned with beautiful 
baſſo relievos of Arabian agate, and on it is an oriental 
onyx of an oval figure near a quarter of a Dreſden ell in 
its longeſt diameter. In the golden fleece belonging to 
the order of knighthood is a diamond for which the king 

of Poland paid two hundred thouſand dollars; it weighs 
a hundred and ninety-four grains and a half, and is placed 
between two diamonds, each of which is equal in ſize to 
a large nutmeg, | 

In the lait apartment are, among other things, a clock 
of gold ſet with gems, and a jaſper table with veins of 
chryſtal and amethyſts. This jaſper comes from Frieherg, 
only four miles from Dreſden, and it is but a few years 
fince the real value of the Saxon jaſper was known, for 
the peaſants formerly uſed this fort of ſtone, together 
with others, to incloſe their fields; yet it is very beau- 
tiful, but extremely difficult to poliſh, The number of 
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| curioſities in the above apartments is exceeding great; 
but ſome idea may be formed of this collection by the few 
that have been mentioned, and it is obſervable that the 
judicious arrangement of the ſeveral pieces adds a ſurpri. 
ling beauty to the whole, 

The palace is furniſhed in a moſt ſuperb manner ; the 
drawing-rooms are particularly worth ſeeing, on account 
of twelve pictures by Lewis Silveſter, repreſenting the 
rape of Porſerpine, the metamorphoſis of Acteon, with 
other fables from Ovid : and a picce repreſenting the late 
eleCtor taking leave of his father, at his ſetting out on 
his travels, The latter recommends his fon to Pallas 
and Mercury. Behind the prince ſtands his governor ; 
by his fide is Prudence with a teleſcope in her hand, and 
ſ:veral genii hold up maps of the countries which the 
prince was going to viſit. The cieling of the audience- 
room was alſo painted by the ſame hand. The looking- 
glaſſes in ſome of the apartments are between eight and 
nine feet high, and ſix and ſeven broad. The aſſembly- 
room for the royal family is hung with rich tapeſtry, re- 
preſenting the atchievements of Alexander the Great. 

Among the ſurpriſing quantity of plate kept in the 
plate-cabinet are four ſtands, each weighing four hundred 
and ſeventy-o e marks, and twelve others that weigh 
nearly as much; two filver vaſes, each above five feet 
high, ſcarce to be fathomed by two men, weighing ſix 
hundred marks each ; two pieces of the ſame faſhion little 
inferior in weight ; and eight ciſterns with the veſlels 
ſtanding in them, each weighing eight hundred marks, 
The mark is eight ounces. 

The common afſembly-room is adorned with tapeſtry 
repreſenting the battle of Hochſtet, In the ſeveral apart- 
ments are many curious clocks, beautiful tables, rich 
cabinets, and other furniture; among which a foreigner 
ſhould not omit ſeeing the confidents-table, a curious 
piece of mechaniſm, on which the elector dines privately 
with his confidents; for this table, with all its appur- 
tenance, riſes from the lower apartments into the upper, 
without one ſervant being ſeen. 

There is another muſeum in the palace which contains 
a vaſt variety of curioſities, In the firſt chamber is a 
collection of prints, from the commencement of the att 
of engraving to the preſent time. 

The ſecond is the mineral gallery in which is the earth 
of the different countries in the world, and ores of every 
denomination, 


The third contains petrifactions, particularly of wood, 
animals, &c, 

In the fourth chamber which is a very large one, are 
diſferent kinds of wood and vegetables; in particular 
there is a cabinet with three hundred and fifty ſquares as 
big as the palm of a large hand, run in flat as drawers, 
of ſo many different kinds of wood. In this apartment 
are alſo the pictures of a man and his wife, who lived 
near Tameſwar; the man was a hundred and eighty -five 
years of age, and his wife a hundred and ſeventy two. 

In the fifth chamber is a ſmall cabinet of ſkeletons, 
and other anatomical curioſities, The ſixth contains the 
ſkins of a variety of animals ſtuffed. The ſeventh has 
the ſkins of fiſhes ſtuifel, The eighth has a great quan- 
tity of different kinds cf ſhells. In the ninth is a cabiuct 
of about fix feet high, and four broad, every drawer of 
which has ſome natural curioſity in amber. In the tenth 
is a grotto with ſprings of water, In the eleventh ate 
many curioſities in coral. The twelfrh contains the 
{ſk-letors of lions, bears, &c. of a prodigious ſize, and 
the ſtuffed ſkins of ſome extraordinary beaſts, particu- 
larly of a herſe, whoſe mane is ſaid to be three ells and 
a half long, and his tail twelve ells and a half. 

In another apartment at ſome diſtance is a mode! of 
Sclomon's temple cut in cedar, as deſcribed in the Old 
Teſtament, with all its furniture. 

The gallery of pictures is one of the fineſt in the 
world; part cf the collection conſiſts of a hundred capital 
pieces, which are ſaid to be all criginals, and to have 
coſt half a million of crowns. Among theſe are th2 
capital works of Raphael, Corrcgio, Rubens, and al 

the great maſters, The whole collection conſiſts of 


above two thouſand pieces, and are valued at betwee 
two and three million of crowns. 


The 
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The elector's gardens, though agreeable, are too level, are of looking-glaſs, againſt which 
and void of thoſe natural beauties that arc capable of be- | buſts that have a gtand effect, 
ing afforded by an equality of ground. A imall palace}; The other remarkable buildings at Dreſ.ien, are the 
is ſituated in them, which is approached by a grand | opera- houſe, the aſſembly - houſe, and the royal ſtables, the 
avenue of a conſiderable length. A field for tournaments , outfide of which 1s very grand; the arſenal, which was 


is in the front, and behind is a fine piece of water, The ſtripped by the Pruffians in 1756, under which is the 
gardens which are on the ſides, are adorned with a pro- 


| electoral cellar; the palaces of the electoral prince, and 
tuſion of marble ſtatues, many of them larger than the | the other princes of that family; the eleCtoral chancery 


life. Theſe ſhew the genius of Auguſtus I. the late king's| office, the mint office, the foundery, the court diſpentary, 
father, who being entirely devoted to his amours, left | the royal foundation for Roman catholic boys and girls, 
them to after- ages, as monuments of his laſciviouſneſs.— the academy for painting, the palace of prince Lubomirſki, 
The orangery, which is in another part of the city, has the hotel de Saxe, and other magnificent palaces and 


— 


are plac ud itatue, and 


four hundted orange trees of a very large ſize, and many buildings, 


exotics. 

The Chineſe palace, thus called from the taſte of the 
building and the furniture, is ſituated on the Elbe, and 
commands a view of the bridge and the Romith chapel. 
The ornaments of the architecture, and the relievo of the 
frontiſpiece, are in the Chincie taſte; but after all, it is 
far from being an elegant ſtructure, It has fourteen 
rooms, in which are a great number of leopards, wolves, 
bears, monkeys, and other animals, as large as the life, 
made of porcelain, with elephants and rhinoceroſes of the 
ſize of a great dog, and a prodigious variety of birds and 
fowl, with a curious collection of flowers, all of porcelain 
made at Meiſſen. The apoſtles near three feet high, are 
in white porcelain. There is alſo a repreſentation of the 
crucifixion four or five feet high, with many other curi- 
ous pieces ; but what is more ſurpriſing, there are _ 
eight China vaſes that appear to be of no uſe, and to 
extraordinary only on account of their great ſize, and yet 
the cleRor's father was ſo charmed with them, that he 
puichaſed them of the late king of Pruſſia, at the price of 
a whole regiment of dragoons. 

The Turkiſh gardens and palace are fituated in Plau- 
ſtreet. The firſt floor of the palace is adorned with 
many pieces of painting, reprefenting the ceremonies 
uſed in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, with the baths, audiences, 
&c. in which all the great officers of ſtate are dreſſed in 
their proper habits. In the ſecond ſtory are the pictures 
of ſeveral celebrated beauties that have made no little 
noiſe at the court of Dreſden, all in 'Turkiſh dreſſes.— 
The tapeſtry hangings, and other furniture of this pa- 
lace, are either the manuſacture of Turky or Perſia, and 
ſeveral tables are ſet off with oriental curioſities ; as, 
knives made in Tartary, a Perſian enamelled tea-equipage, 
and a large bowl of /afis nephriticus, which is called the 
1clome; and this bowl full of wine is to be drank off 
by the ladies on their arrival here; as a large bowl made 
of a Maldivia nut, is ſaid to have been preſented to the 

ntlemen by the cham of Tartary on ſuch occaſions, 
= are alſo ſhewn ſilver cymbals, to which the Turkiſh 
women generally dance, and ſeveral other curioſities of 
the ſame kind. ng 

The menagery is in old Dreſden, and contains lions, 
tyzers, leopards, lynxes, and ſeveral other animals; and 
at the ele ctor's palace at Neuſtadt- oſtra, near Dreſden, there 
are kept a number of tame ſtags, which draw in a carriage, 
and when Mr, Keyfler was there, one of them was uſed 
for the ſaddle, Theſe generally ſet out with great ſpirit, 
but ſoon dag. 

The palace of count Bruhl has been built at ſeveral 
times, and the apartments are elegant and richly furniſh- 
ed. They are adorned with luſtres of porcelain in beau- 
tiful figures; the tables have a variety of tea equipages, 
and the figures of men and women, birds and beaſts of 
porcelain, The drawing-room is pannelled with Jook- 
ing-glaſs, and his cabinet furniſhed with enamels and 
crayons, The houſe and gardens belonging to it are ſi- 
tuated on the Elbe, near the bridge, and command a 
pleaſant proſpect. His library, which is in the garden, 
is two hundred twenty feet long, and well furniſhed 
with books: but what is moſt ſtriking is the gallery of 
pictures, which, though it does not contain a fourth part 
lo many as the royal gallery, is incomparably more mag- 
nihcent, Tt is one hundred fifty-fix ells long, and the 


paintings are ſhewn to orcat advantage, by being ranged 
only on one ſide, and tronted by lofty windows, that af- 
ford ſufficient light to ſic the minuteſl beauties of this 
excellent collection. Ihe panncls between the windows 


The places of religious worſhip are the church of the 

Holy Croſs, which is the principal; St. Mary's, St. So- 
phia's, the garriſon church, and the Roman catholic cha- 
pel, which is a curious piece of architecture. In the ſuburbs 
are the churches of St. John, St. Ann, St. James, St. 
Bartholomew, and the Lazar church. 
About the year 1730, the number of houſes in Dreſden, 
including the ſuburbs, was computed to amount only to 
two thouſand five hundred, and that of the inhab tants to 
little more than forty thouſand, including the garriſon ; 
but in 1755, there were reckoned here about eighty oc 
ninety thouland men, 

In the city, and its neighbourhood, many ingenious 
manufactures are carried on. The trade of Dreſden is, 
however, very inconſiderable; the moſt important arti- 
cle is the filver brought in ingots every fifteen days 
from the mines near Friedberg, to the amount of about 
twenty thouſand dollars, or three thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling. This ſilver is immediately coined into 
florins of ſixteen groſch, which, with reſpect to the cur- 
rent money of bats, driers, &c. is worth ſeven per cent. 
advance, and is therefore, ſays Mr. Hanway, ſo ſpeedily 
conveyed into the neighbouring territories to be coined 
again, that it is next to impoſſible to obtain, in the ordi- 
nary commerce of the people, change in this money for 
a ſingle Louis d'or, 

About four miles from Dreſden, on the other ſide of 
the Elbe, is the royal palace of Pillnitz, which ſtands in 
a pleaſant country, and is adorned with a great number of 
portraits of the moſt celebrated beauties of Saxony. 

Five miles from Dreſden is fort Konigſtein, which 
ſtands on a rock, cut fo ſteep, that it appears quite per- 
pendicular, and in many places has projections in the 
manner of baſtions, from whence the ſides of the rock 
may be raked and defended. The aſcent towards it is 
the leaſt difficult, for which reaſon it is ſecured on that 
part by good works, and a triple row of cannon ranged 
one above another, Wood and other neceſſaries are drawn 
up by the help of cranes. The garriſon conſiſts of one 
hundred and fifty men ; but on the firſt alarm from the 

overnor, the neighbouring villages are obliged to furniſh 
— hundreds more, This fort is always ſtocked with 
proviſions ſufficient to laſt many years. On the top is a 
large green area, a wood, and ſeveral gardens, in which 
are 8 different kinds of foreſt and fruit trees, 
with paſtures and land fit for agriculture. The fortreſs 
is provided with fine ciſterns, or ſmall ponds, as reſervoirs 
for ſnow and rain water, in which are ſeveral kinds of 
fiſh for the governor's uſe; but the water drank by the 

arriſon, is — up by a wheel from a well nine hun- 
Fred Dreiden ells deep. 

One of the greateſt curioſities to be ſeen at this fort is 
the tun which general Kyaw cauſed to be made here. Its 
length is ſeventeen Dreſden ells, and its diameter at the 
bung twelve ells. It conſiſts of one hundred fifty-ſeven 
ſtaves, eight inches thick, and fifty-four boards for the 
heads, It holds three thouſand ſeven hundred and nine 
hogſheads, and upon one head of the caſk is a Latin in- 
ſcription to the following purpoſe : 

„Welcome, traveller, and admire this monument, 
dedicated to feſtivity, in order to exhilarate the mind 
with a chearful glaſs, in the year 1725, by Frederic 
Auguſtus king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, 
the father of his country, the Titus of his age, the 
delight of mankind. ' herefore drink to the health 
of the ſovereign, the country, the electoral family, 
and baron Kyaw, governor of Konigſtein ; 2 if 

thou 
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« thou art able, according to the dignity of this caſk, the 
© moſt capacious of all caſks, drink to the proſperity of 
4c the whole univerſe : and fo farewell.” 

The top of the caſk is tailed in, and affords room for 


fifteen or twenty people to regale themſelves. There are 
alſo ſeveral kinds of welcome cups, which are offered to 


ſtrangers. 2 
fortreſs is a place of confinement for ſtate priſoners. 


The 
is 
It has an arſe . , and in a room called the hero's apart- 
ment, beſides the old Saxon warriors, which the painter 
has drawn according to his own —_— are the portraits 
of all the generals employed by the elector. 


SECT. vi. 


Y the Circle of Leipfic, with the Diftrift of IWurzen, and 
Y 1 Bur Places in each. 7 ; 


HE circle of Leipſic, including the diſtrict of Wur- 

zen, is bounded by the Miſnian and Ertzgebirg 

circles, by a part of the dutchy of Altenburg, the biſhop- 

ries of Merſeburg and Naumburg Zeitz, and by the Thu- 

ringian and electoral circles. It contains thirty-two towns, 

nine hundred forty-ſeven villages, and conſiſts of fourteen 
ecturates. 

The principal city of this circle is Leipfic, which fig- 
nikes the place of lime trees, and is one of the fineſt and 
molt celebrated towns in all Germany. It is ſituated in 
a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Bleiſſe, in the fifty- firſt 
degree twenty-two minutes latitude, and in the twelfth 
degree thirty-four minutes eaſt longitude, forty · ſix miles 
to the north-weſt of Dreſden. It has ſeveral other rivulets 
in its neighbourhood, as the Barde, the Elſter, and the 
Luppe. It is indeed ſaid to be only eight thouſand 
nine hundred fifty-four paces in circumference ; but it 
has large and well-buile ſuburbs, with fine gardens. Be- 
tween theſe ſuburbs and the town is a fine walk of lime- 
trees, which was laid out in the year 1702, and encom - 
paſſes the city. Mulberry trees are alſo planted in the 
town ditches ; but the fortifications ſeem rather calculated 
for the uſe of the inhabitants to walk on than for defence. 
The walls have four magnificent ſtone gates, and the citi- 
Zens maintain two hundred ſoldiers. e houſes are very 
lofty, and have elegant fronts, The ſtreets are clean, 
commodious, and agreeable ; they are lighted in the night 
with ſeven hundred lamps, and the inhabitants amount to 
about forty thouſand within the walls. 

Leipſic has been diſtinguiſhed during ſeveral ages for 
the liberty of conſcience granted to all people. Hence the 
inhabitants have been induſtrious in the cultivation of 
knowledge and moral improvements. Here is an univer- 
ſity which is {till very conſiderable, with fix churches for 
the Lutherans, theirs being the eſtabliſhed religion, one 
for the Calviniſts, and a chapel in the caſtle for thoſe of 
the Romiſh church. The univerſity library con ſiſts of 
about twelve thouſand volumes, ſix thouſand of which 
ace folios. This lib is open for the uſe of the public, 
from ten to twelve, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; and 
on the ſame days, but in the afternoon, free acceſs is al- 
lowed to the magiſtrates library, which conliſts of about 
- twenty-five thouſand volumes, and contains cabinets of 
urns, antiques, and medals, with many curioſities of art 
and nature. The exchange is an elegant ſtructure, and 
the cieling of the great hall is well painted. The Appel 

s are planted with a great number of yew trees, 
and adorned with canals, water works, and ſtatues. In 
a ſtructure erected in this garden is carried on a manufac- 
tory of gold and filver tiſſue, velvet, &c. The Boſen 
gardens are very large, but want that ſymmetry and beauty 
which appear in the Appel gardens; however, here is a 
fine orangery, and in a pavilion adorned with ſome paint- 
ings is to be ſeen a numerous collection of curioſities in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. In an incloſure 
within the garden are kept ſome white ſtags, of a different 
4 — 2 — deer. : The aſparagus of Leipſic 
is large and delicious, the ens here being reckoned 
the ben in Germany. wy = - 

All ſorts of manufactures are carried on in this city; 
gold, ſilver, filk, wool, and linen yarn being worked 
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here into all kinds of ſtuffs, velvets, ſtockings, cloths, 
and linens. There are alſo houſes for the dying of. ſilk, 
the printing of cottons, the making of tapeitry, and the 
preparation of Pruſſian blue. The orphan-houſe is ap- 
propriated to the culture of filk. The people here are 
much famed for their painted cloths in imitation of ta- 
peſtry. 
Leipſic has three fairs, viz. on New-year's-day, Eaſter, 
and Michaelmas ; but that of Eaſter is moſt conſiderable, 
To theſe fairs reſort the Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, 
Pruſſians, and indeed people from all parts of Germany; 
and likewiſe the Engliſh, French, Italians, and even 
Ruſſians, who all bring the produce of their reſpective 
countries, which are bought up there and diſperſed, by 
means of the rivers, to the moft diſtant parts of the 
empire, | 
n the years 1631 and 1632 this city was taken by the 

Imperialiſts; in 1642 it was taken by the Swedes, and in 
1745 ard 1756 was garriſoned by the Pruſſians, to whom 
it was obliged to pay very conſiderable ſums of money by 
on of contribution. 

he neighbouring country being very pleaſant and well 
cultivated, its fertility draws hither multitude of larks, 
which are (5 very fat, and have ſo delicate a flavour, that 
the Leipſic larks are famous all over Germany; and what 
muſt appear very extraordinary, is, that the exciſe on 
theſe birds produces fix —5 thouſand dollars, or 
about nine hundred pounds a year to the city, at a groſch, 
or two-pence ſterling for every ſtxty of thoſe birds. The 
revenue accruing to the ſovereign from the city of Leipſic 
is computed at four hundred thouſand rixdollars, or ſe- 
venty thouſand pounds ſterling a year. 

he next town we ſhall mention is Grimma, which 
has an old ruinous citadel, and is divided into the Upper 
and Lower town, in each of which is a church, with an- 
other for interment, and the hoſpital church of St. 
George, which lies before the bridge-gate, The prince's, 
or provineial ſchool, has alſo a church of its own ; be- 
ſides which, there is a town-ſchool. The inhabitants 
procure ſubliftence chiefly by their wood, cloth, and 
thread; the dealers in the latter frequent the fairs of 
Leipſic, their thread being exported far and near. This 
2 on the firſt in all Saxony that imitated the Engliſh 

annel, 

Rochlitz is ſeated on the Mulde, in the prefecturate of 
the ſame name with the town, and contains about four 
hundred houſes. To the weſt it has a citadel, which ſtands 
on a high grey rock. It has three churches, and a good 
Latin ſchool. In this town cloths, ſtuffs, and linen are 
made ; and in a mountain near the town are ſome excel- 
lent ſtone quarries, the red ſtone in which is exported to 
a great diſtance. Marble, jaſper, chalcedony, and other 
beautiful ſtones are alſo found here. 

The diſtrict of Wurzen, though united to the circle of 
Leipſic, has its own regency, and ſeveral towns, the prin- 
_ of which is Wurzen, which is ſeated on the river 

ulde. The town is but ſmall, but the ſuburbs, which 
are much larger, contain in them the old citadel, a ca- 
thedral church, that of Wenzeſlaus, an hoſpital, and a 
Latin ſchool. The beer of this town is reckoned equal 
to any in Saxony, and is exported in great quantities. 
Here are alſo many houſes for the dying of cloth, ſeveral 
bleaching grounds for linen, and many of the inhabitants 
get their living by knitting. 


SECT. VIL 


Of the Circles of Ertzgebirg, Vaigtland, Neuſtadt, Merſc- 
burg, and the Biſbapric of Naumburg; with their principal 


Touns. 
7 E cirele of Ertzgebirg is bounded by the circles 
of Leipfic and Miſnia, as alio by Bohemia, the 
Voigtland and Neuſtadt circles, and has its name from 
the mountains, which are rich in ore. On the ſearching 
and working of this ore and other minerals, and on ſome 
manufactures, the inhabitants depend for their ſubſiſtence, 
which they cannot here receive from agricul:ure, This 
circle, including the ſeignories of the count of Schon- 
burg, contains fifty-four towns, ten mine and market- 
towns, 


Saxoxv. 


towns, and ſeven hundred and ſixty-one villages; and 
js divided into fifteen prefecturates, the principal places 
in which are, 

Freyberg, or Fridberg, the capital of the prefeAurate 
of the ſame name, and the principal mine-town belong- 
ing to the elector of Saxony, is ſeated on the Mulde, 
into which the river of Luſitz falls, after it has run 
through the town. Freyberg conſiſts of about two thou- 
ſand houſes, and the number of its inhabitants, in 1725, 
was computed to amount to fixty thouſand, It is ſur- 
rounded with a double wall, each of which is defended 
by towers and out-works ; but the inner wall has the 

eateſt numbei. Round it alſo runs a lined ditch. 
The tract about the town is pretty moun:ainous, and 

tis eſteemed fertile. It has an upper mine-office, which 
as the direction of all the mines in the country, The 
Citadel lies at a ſmall diſtance from one of the gates, 
and is encompaſſed with a ditch remarkably deep, and 
has a church of its own, The other churches are the 
cathedral, near which is the electoral burying-chapel, 
St. Peter's church, St. Nicholas', St. James”, St. John's 
and St. Bartholomew's, Each of the two laſt has an 
hoſpital belonging to it; here is alſo an academy, which 
has eight teachers, and in it is kept the public library. 
Freyberg has alſ» a cannon and bell-foundery, and the 
inhabitants are employed in making fine Lyons lace and 
lace of Tombac ; and near the town is a ſulphur and 
vitriol- houſe. Its excellent beer is exported to a great 
diſtance. In 1318 it obtaincd the privilege, that all the 
carriers that go to Bohemia ſhould be obliged to expoſe 
their wares to public ſale for three whole days to the in- 
habitants of this town. 'The filver mine works in this 
neighbourhoud are of great importauce, and the moſt 
profitable in all Miſnia, There are likewiſe mines of 
copper, tin, and lead ; all which are ſaid to bring in the 
elc& or a clear annual profit of a hu dred and thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. In 1032 it was taken by the em 
peror, when the elector gave eighty thouſand rixdollars 
to fave uniifled the family monuments in St. Peter's 
church, the German princes be.ng antiently buried in 
their tobes, jewels, &c. 
Zoblitz is a ſmall town, where the inhabitants prin- 
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hundred and twenty two villages ; but the places in this 
circle ate too inconliderable to deſerve notice. 

The dutchy of Merfcberg is environed by the circles of 
Leipfic, Thuringia, the county of Mansfield, and the 
dutchy of Magdeburg. 

The country is fertile, and produces a conſiderable 
quantity of corn, millet, and flax. It was formerly a 
biſhopric ſubject to Magdeburg; but was ſecularized by 
the treaty of Paſſau in favcur of the houſe of Saxony, 
One of the dukes, who was adminiſtrator of it, having 
introduced Lutheraniſm here about the year 1562, it has 
been fince granted as a portion to one of the younger 
ſons, to whom 1t gives the title of duke, who, with the 
revenues of other diſtricts added to this noble biſhopric, 
is enabled to keep a very ome: court, 

The chapter conſiſts of Lutheran proteſtants of antient 
genuine nobility, theſe are ſixteen canons major, among 
whom are ſix prelates and four minor canons. 

The dutchy has its own regency, together with a pe- 
culiar chamber; college, and conſiſtory. 

It is divided into five prefeCturates, in which are one 
borough, ſeven towns, and two hundred and twelve 
villages. 

The principal place of this dutchy is Merſeburg, where 
the duke reſides. It ſtands in a fine ſituation, amidſt 
meadows and gardens, on the banks of the Sala, or Saal, 
ten miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Halle, and ſeventeen to-the 
north-weſt of Leipſic. It is thought to derive its name 
from Mars, who was worſhipped here by the pagan 
Saxons : within the liberties of the chapter ſtands the 
epiſcopal palace, together with the cathedral, a Gothic 
ſtructure, in which is to be ſeen the magnificent tomb of 
the emperor Rodolphus of Swabia, who died after loſing 
his hand in a battle fought with Henry IV. his competi- 
tor, and the burying-vault of the duke of Saxe-Merſeburg. 
Near the cathedral is a library of very antient manu- 
ſcripts. The town is well built, though not in the mo- 
dern taſte, and its walls and ſeven towers are of ſtone, 


— the other buildings are the palace, an academy, 
the chancery, the chapter-houſe, the abodes of the canons, 
and the pariſh church. It has two ſuburbs, in each of 


cipally ſubſiſt by working the ſerpent-ſtone, which is | which is a church, and in one of them is an orphan- 


found here, into pitchers, mortars, bow!s, tea and coffee- 
cups, writing implements, boxes, pipes, caſkets, candle- 
ſticks, ſnuffers, tobacco- boxes, and allo by trading in 
lace, yarn, and linen, The ſerpent ſtone is dug juſt a- 
bove the town; and farther to the eaſt is found a red 
ſpecies, which is eſteemed the finelt, and is therefore 
contlidered by the ſovereign as his property; together with 
a yellow, — brown, gray, and black fort. In the 
electoral red quarry are found granates and alſo aſbeſtos 
of various colours. 

Zwickau, one of the largeſt towns in this country, is 
ſituated on the river Mulde, and has a citadel ſeparated 
from the town by aditch. It has a church in the upper 
part of the town, another in the lower part, and a third 
in che lower ſuburbs. It has a good Latin ſchool, in 
which is a library that contains above twenty thouſand 
volumes : there is here alſo a ſuperintendency, whoſe 
ſpiritual juriſdiction is divided into three circles, in which 
are fifteen boroughs and nine towns, with ſixty fix 
churches in the country, This town has a manufacture 
of cloth, and a great number of cards are made here for 
the manufacturers who work in wool, cotton, &c, "The 
trade carried on here conſiſts in theſe articles, and alſo 
in leather, deals, iron, coals, marble, and corn. 

The circle of Voigtland is bounded by that of Ertzge- 
birg, Bohemia, and the principality of Culmbach, and 


ö 


| 


houſe, and a water-engine, by means of which water is 


conveyed from the Saale into the palace, town, and 
ſuburbs, 


The laſt diſtrict we ſhall mention in the electorate of 
Saxony is the ſecularized biſhopric of Naumburg, which 
lies partly on the Saale and partly on the Elſter. The 
former part is entirely ſurrounded by the circle of Thu- 
ringia, and the latter by Thuringia, the circle of Leipſic, 
and the principality of Altenburg. 

The proteſtant chapter of Naumburg conſiſts of twelve 
capitulars, ſix major prebends, and four minor; and the 
collegiate foundation of Zeitz, which is alſo proteſtant, 
has ſeven canons. This biſhopric has its own regency, 
together with a peculiar college and conſiſtory; the latter 
of which is filled up by the counſellors of the regency, 
in whom is likewiſe veſted the choice of the ſuperinten- 
dency of the foundation. 

This biſhopric contains three prefecturates, in which 
are five towns, and about a hundred and forty villages : 
but the only places worthy of notice are, 

Naumburg, the capital of the diſtrict. This city lies in 
a fertile tract near the Saale. It is under the juriſdiction 
of its council, and contains a ſmall citadel, with three 
churches and a ſchool, In the liberty is the cathedral, 
and the cathedral ſchool. Its yearly fair, which begins 
on the twenty-ninth of July, enjoys conſiderable pri- 


contains fifteen towns, and three hundred and twenty- vileges. 


three villages, the principal place in which is, 
Plauen, the capital of a prefecture of the ſame name, 


f 


Zeitz is a town ſeated on the Elſter, and contains a 
citadel, which from its founder duke Moritz, or Mau- 


and of the electoral Saxon ſhare in Voigtland ; it is ſeated | rice, is named Moritzburg. It contains four churches, 
on the river Elſter, and contains an old citadel, with one with a ſcho |, and is the teat of the regency and 
pariſh church, and another for interments ; as alſo a | conſiftory, In this town is likewiſe a manufacture of 
Latin ſchool and a ſuperintendency, which has a ſpiritual | c'oth, 


ere is a manufacture of cotton and cl th. 


over ten towns and thirty-nine churches. 


We here conclude our account of the eleAorate of 
Sax ny, which. compoſes only one of the twenty-two 


'The circle of Neuſtadt is bounded by a part of the | ſtates into which Upper Saxony is divided, and fhall now 
circle of Ertzgebirg, and the principalities of Alten proceed with the rceit, 
barg and Saalfeld. It conſiſts of three prefeCturates, in 
53 
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which are ſeven boroughs, two market- towns, ard two 
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SECT. VIII. 
Of the Mark or Marguiſate of BRANDENBURGH. 


Its Situation, Produce, Rivers, and Canals. The Religion 
of the Inhabitants, and their Learning, Arts, and Manu- 
Factures. 


E Mark of Brandenburg is bounded on the north 

by Mecklenburg and Pomerania; on the eaſt by 
Poland ; on the ſouth by Sileſia, Luſatia, the electorate 
of Saxony, the principality of Anhalt, and the dutchy of 
Magdeburg; and on the welt by the dutchies of Magde- 
burg and , >Bpur Yamky ; 

This country is not every where fertile, ſome tracts 
being very ſandy ; notwithſtanding which theſe lands, 
when properly cultivated, yield rye, ſmall barley, and 
oats in abundance, and the corn is thinnex ſhelled than 
that which grows in a fatter ſoil. The inhabitants alſo 
turn their ſandy grounds to advantage by laying it out 
in vineyards and gardens, or planting it with pine-trees, 


which thrive in theſe parts ; but ſome of the circles 
are very fruitful, producing wheat, ſpelt, and large barley 
in plenty. 

his. country under the government of king Frederic 


William and his ſon Frederic II. has acquired a very dif- 
ferent form from that in which it anticatly appeared. Agri- 
culture is univerſally improved, large tracts of waſte 
land have been cultivated, ſuperfluous woods grubbed up, 
deep and large moraſles rendered dry and fruitful, and a 
prodigious number of villages erected. In ſome of the 
circles millet, buck-wheat, and flax are cultivated ; in 
others great quantities of tobacco, and in others again 
| herbs uſed for dying. The woods furniſh the inhabi- 
tants not only with fuel fit for domeſtic uſes, but with 
great quantities of timber for houſe and ſhip-building, a 

reat deal of which is exported to Hamburg, Holland, 

rance, and other places. The woods are allo of great 
advantage for carrying on their glaſs and iron works ; the 
making of chracoal, tar, and pot-aſhes. Hence great 
Care is taken to preſerve thoſe woods in a good condition, 
for the benefit of poſterity. | 

The inhabitants alſo employ themſelves in breeding 
of cattle, and particularly ſheep, on account of the great 
advantage they receive from their wool, which enables 
them to carry on ſome profitable woollen manufactories; 
and therefore, for the improvement of their breed of 
ſheep, king Frederic Il. has cauſed rams to be imported 
from Spain and England. The culture of filk is like- 
wiſe carried on with good ſucceſs, and is continually 
increaſing; for notwithſtanding the climate is in w:n- 
ter much colder than ours, filk-worms thrive, and pro- 
duce a great deal of filk. 

The principal minerals in the Mark are a fine porce- 
lain earth, and all manner of colour-earths, together 
with allum, ſalt- petre, amber, and iron-ſtone. 

The rivers in this country are the Elbe, and the 
Oder, which may be eſteemed the capital rivers of Ger- 
many. Beſides theſe there are leſſer ſtreams and many 
uſeful canals for the advantage of navigation. One of 
theſe canals, named Plauen, ſhortens the water - paſſage 
between Berlin and Magdeburgh about one half; it is 
eight thouſand fix hundred fifty- five perches in length, 
and at the bottom is twenty-two, at the ſurface of the 
water twenty- ſix, and in ſome places between ſorty and 
fifty feet broad, with bridges laid over it, at nine dif- 
ferent places. There are alſo ſeveral inland lakes, ſome 
of which, in the middle Mark, have a communication 
by means of canals and fluices, The Elbe and the Oder 
abound leſs in fiſh than the Havel, the Spree, and ſeveral 
ſmaller ſtreams. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Luthe- 
ran church ; the preachers belonging to which are ranged 
under fixty-nine ſpiritual inſpections and their head, 
— ſtiled inſpectors, and partly alſo provoſts. The 
royal and electoral houſe alſo now profeſs themſelves of 
this church. The refugee Bohemians who are ſettled 
here are Roman catholics, but the French reſugecs are 
Calviniſts ; however, every inhabitant enjoys an unre- 


{trained liberty of conſcience, 


EOGRAPHY, 
| The ſciences are in high eſteem, and greatly cultiva- 
ted: for their improvement there are Latin ſchools, ſeve- 
ral ſeminaries, the univerſity of Francfort on the Oder, 
and the academy of ſciences at Berlin. The ſovereign 
himſelf is the patron of learned and ingenious men ; and 
he himſelf is a philoſopher and a poet. 

Numerous manufactures are carried on here, the great- 
eſt part of which were introduced by the French refu- 
gees, The inhabitants make cloths, and ſeveral forts of 
woollen ſtuffs, as camblets, calimancoes, flannels, filk 
ſtuffs, velvets and tapeſtries, gold and filver lace, and 
leather. They prepare all manner of purified earths for 
colours, allum, ſalt · petre, gun-powder ; and ſeveral ſorts 
of wares are made of wrought and caſt iron, ſteel, and 
braſs. They likewiſe make large and excellent mirrors, 
and a very fine ſort of porcelain. At Berlin are alſo ex- 
cellent painters, ſtatuaries, and engravers. Admirable 
things are alſo performed in the jewelling, goldſmiths, 
and enamelling way ; fine mathematical inftruments ate 
alſo made ; and the Berlin coaches are every where fa- 
mous. By means of theſe arts and manufactutes, a ſav- 
ing of large ſums is made, and the money kept in the 
country ; while the goods exported being in returu a 
prodigious quantity of gold and filver, 


SECT. IX. 


The Royal and Eleftoral Titles, and Arms ; the various Offices 
by which the Grvernment it adminiſtered ; the Revenues, 
and Power of the Elector; and the number of his Forces. 


1 royal and electoral titles run thus: viz. Fre- 
deric king of Pruſſia, margrave of Brandenburg. 
of the holy Roman empire arch-chamberlain and elce- 
tor, ſovereign and ſupreme duke of Sileſia, ſovercign 
prince of Orange, Neufchatel and Valengin ; of the 
county of Glatz, Guelders, Magdeburg, Cleve, Juliers, 
the Berg, Stettin, Pomerania, the Caſſubi and Wends, 
Mecklenburg and Croſſen, duke; burgrave of Nuren- 
berg, prince of Halberſtadt, Minden, ', et Weaden, 
Schwerin, Ratzeburg, Faſt-Frieſeland and Mors; couat 
of Hohenzollern, Rappin, the Mark, Ravenſburg, Ho- 
henſtein, Tecklenburg, Lingen, Buren, and Leerdam; 
lord of Ravenſtein, the counties of Roſtock, Stargard, 
Lauenburg, Butow, Arlay, and Breda, &c. 

The arms on account of Pruſſia are a crowned eagle 
ſable, with trefoil-{talks or, on the wings, and the !et- 
ters F. R. on the breaſt, in a field argent. Ou account 
of the mark of Brandenburg an eagle gules, weaponed 
or, with trefoil-ſtalks of the ſame on the wings; in a 
field argent. On account of the arch-chamberlain's 
office, a ſcepter placed palewiſe in a field azure, On 
account of the dutchy of Sileſia, a chels-table divided 
into five fields or, and four azure. On account of 
Orange, a belt or, with a blue hunting- horn, On ac- 
count of Neufchatel, a pale gules, beſet with three 
chevrons argent, in a field or, On account of Magde- 
burg, a ſhield divided gules and argent. On account of 
Cleve, eight ſceptres or, in a field purple; or according 
to others, united in a ſmall ſhield argent, in which is 
ſeen a round ring. On account of Julicrs, a lion ſable 
in a field or. On account of the Berg, a lion gules 
crowned azure, in a field argent. On account of Stet- 
tin, a griffin gules, crowned or, and weaponed in a field 
azure. On account of Pomerania, a griffin gules, wea- 
poned or, in a field argent. On account of Calluten, a 
griffin ſable, turned to the ſiniſter-ſide and weapon. d or, 
in a field of the ſame. On account of Wenden, a griffin 
tranſverſely marked gules, and vert, in a field argent. 
On account of Mecklenburg, a buli.].'s head table, 
having horns argent and crowned gules, with a rin 
argent paſled through the noſe. On account of Croflen, 
in a field or, an eagle fable, with wings, tail and wea- 
pons diſplayed, and having on his brealt a creſcent ar- 
gent, over which is ſeen a {mall croſs of the fame. On. 
account of Jagerndorf, an cagle fable with a hunting- 
horn argent, placed on the breaſt, in a fi:1d of the ſame. 
On account of the burgravate of Nu:enberg, a lion 
ſable, with open jaws prepared for batile, „ !9ngue ex- 
erted gules, weaponed and crowned, in a field or. On 


account 
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account of Halderſtadt, a ſhield divided argent and gules. 
On account of Minden, two keys argent, placed in form 
of a St. Andrew's croſs, in a field gules. On account of 
Camin, an anchor croſs argent, in a held | ar On ac- 
count of Schwerin, a ſhield divided, in whoſe upper part 
is a griffin or, in a held azure, the under part verte, 
with an incloſure argent. On account of Ratzeburg, a 
croſs waving and argent, in a field gules. On account of 
Eaſt Frieſland, a crowned harpy or, with wings diſplay- 
ed, in a field ſable, and four ſtars or, in the four cor- 
ners of the field. On account of Mors, a feſſe ſable, in 
a field or. On account of Hohenzollern, a ſhield quar- 
terly argent and ſable, On account of Ruppin, an eagle 
argent, in a field gules. On account of the Mark, a 
felle chequered gules and argent, in a field or. On ac- 
count of Ravenſberg, three chevrons gules and argent, 
placed over each other. For Hohenſtein, a ſhield che- 
quered gules and argent. For Tecklenburg, three hearts 
gules, in a field of the ſame. On account of Lingen, an 
anchor or, in a field azure. On account of Schwerin, 
an arm ornamented argent, projecting out of a cloud, 
and holding in its hand a ring, in a field gules. For 


Clettenberg, a heart ſable, in a field argent. For Re-| 


ſtein, a heart's attite gules, in a field argent. For Bu- 
ren, a feſſe argent pinnacled alternately on both fides, in 
a field gules. On account of Leerdam, two feſſe gules, 
alternately pinnacled on each fide, in a field argent. On 
account of the marquiſate of Ter Veer, a feſſe argent in 
a field ſable. For Roſtock, a buffalo's head gules and 
crowned, a tongue exerted gules, and horns argent, in a 
field or. On account of Stargard, a ſhield divided gules 
and or ; and on account of Breda, three ſmall St. An- 
drew's crofies argent. 

With reſpect to the orders of knighthood, we have al- 
ready given an account of them in treating of Pruſſia. 

With reſpe& to the ſeveral offices by which the govern- 
ment is adminiſtered, they conſiſt of the following, which 
are kept at Berlin. 

I. The privy flate-council, which aſſembles once a 
week. In this council all the private miniſters of ſtate 
and war, as well as thoſe who are in the provinces, have 
a ſeat and voice when they come to Berlin. In it are 
propoſed matters of grace, important juſticiary affairs are 
decided, and the vacant inveſtitures conferred, thoſe of the 
Sileſian princes excepted, who are inveſted by the king 
himſelf from the throne. 

II. The cabinet miniſtry, which take care of foreign 
ſlate affairs, and conſiſt of the privy miniſters of ſtate, 
war, and the cabinet, who are divided into two depart- 
ments, of which one attends only to German ſtate af- 
fairs, or the concerns of the empire. 

III. The general ſupreme directory of the finances, 
war, and domains, throughout the whole of the royal 
and electoral countries; under which are all the war and 
domain chambers, The king himſelf is preſident, and 
the heads of the fix departments into which it is divided 
have certain privy finance counſellors under them ; they 
are miniſters of ſtate and war, and act as vice-preſidents, 
and direing miniſters at the general ſupreme directory 


of the finances, war, and domains. Under four of thele | 


departments are divided the ſeveral parts of the king of 
Pruffia's German dominions ; the fifth takes cognizance 
of affairs relating to commerce, arts, and manufactures ; 
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the royal prefeCturate and mills, the care of the 
and domains, and in general of every thing that relates to 
the royal revenues ariſing from the electoral Mark of 


VIII.” The war and domain chamber of the eleQorat 
Mark, which has the management of the _— out of 


nNAances 


Brandenburg. 


IX. The ſupreme war and domain Chamber of ac- 
compts, which inſpects the accompts of the ſeveral caſh 


officers in the royal and electoral countries. 


X. The ſupreme Lutheran conſiſtory, which is em- 
pleyed in filling up the places of preachers and ſchool- 
maſters, and in examining candidates. This conſiſto 
is likewiſe conſulted on the filling up of the theological 
chairs at the royal univerſities, 

XI. The directory of the Calviniſt church, which takes 


cognizance of the concerns of the ſeveral Calviniſt 
churches in the royal countries, 


XII. The war conſiſtory. 
XIII. The pupil college of the electoral Mark, which 


being appointed for the tutelage of minors, audits their 


accounts, and provides for the ſecure lodgments of their 
capitals, 


XIV. The ſupreme mine-office, 

XV. The general prom pry 

XVI. The general ſalt · cheſt and ſalt- factory. 

XVII. The ſupreme medicinal college. 

The French have an upper and under judicatory of 


their own, as alſo their own reviſion, tribunal, ſupreme 


conſiſtory, and ſupreme directory, which is ſtiled the 
n. Francais. 


he ſources of the royal revenues ariſing from the 
marquiſate of Brandenburg are the royal domain, with 
the foreſts, poſts, mines, mints, duties on ſalt, ſtamped 
paper and cards, exciſe, impoſts upon beer, and grinding, 
the buſhel- tax, tolls, protection - money paid by the Jews, 
the contribution or tax on hides, land, and houſes, &c.— 
Theſe ſeveral revenues are collected into different cheſts, 
and the ſum total of the yearly revenues ariſing from the 
Mark alone are eſtimated at about two millions and a 
half of crowns. 

The power of the royal Pruſſian and electoral houſe of 
Brandenburg has riſen under king Frederic II. to a height 
that has attracted the attention and aſtoniſhment cf all 
Europe. This power is not ſo much founded on its ex- 
tent of 2 which is much leſs than that belonging 
to ſome other European ſtates, but on its excellent inter- 
nal conſtitution, as well as on the great inſight of its go- 
vernor into the connection of the different parts of the 
body politic, and likewiſe on his own wiſe and indefati- 


gable attention to the government of his people. 


All the countries and ſtates of this royal and electoral 
houſe do not exceed three thouſand ſquare German miles, 


and contain in them nearly five hundred towns, From 
the year 1750 to 1756 there were, one year with another, 
one hundred and ſixty-ſix thouſand five hundred and 


ſixty-ſeven perſons baptized, and about a hundred and 
twenty · five thouland three hundred and forty-eight deaths; 
whence, in order to find out the number of inhabitants, 
wee need only to multiply the laſt of theſe ſums by thirty- 
eight, which brings the number to four million ſeven 
hundred and fixty-three thouſand two hundred and twen- 


ty-four. The whole of the royal revenues are rated at 
near twenty millions of dollars. The contributions of 


and the ſixth of the magazines, proviſions, marching, the ſubjects are invariably fixed, and at no time, not even 


— ſalt · petre, and other affairs relating to the 
vice. 

IV. The ſpiritual department, which takes care of the 
church, the univerſity, ſchools and affairs relating to 
the poor, and has at its head a miniſter of ſtate and war. 

V. The general poſt-office, which provides every thing 
relating to the poſt throughout the whole of the royal and 
electoral countries, Sileſia excepted. 

VI. The ſupreme court, or tribunal of appeals, the 


in the moſt difficult conjunctures of war, are afterwards 


raiſed or renewed, 
According to a compleat lift of the royal Pruſſian army 
in 1753, it conſiſted at that time of one hundred and 


forty-hx thouſand two hundred and fiſty-ſeven men, 
which in time of peace requires the ſum of ten million 


nine hundred and thirty-two thouſand nine hundred and 
ſixty dollars for their yearly maintenance, excluſive of the 
charges of mounting and remounting, levying and quar- 


higheſt juſticiary college in all the royal and electoral | tering, which may ariſe to about one-fourth more: ſo 


countries, and to which appeals lie from the ſeveral re- 
gencies or governments. 

VII. The chamber court, which decides all proceſſes 
throughout the electoral Mark, and conſiſts of two ſenates, 
the chief preſident of which, and likewiſe of the tribunal, 
is the great chancellor for the time being. 


that the ſum total of the money required for their main- - 
| tenance one year amounts to nearly fourteen millions of 


dollars. 
The diſcipline of theſe troops, as well as their expert- 
neſs at their exercile, is not to be equalled, For their 


ſudſiſtenee the ſeveral royal and eleCtoral countries are 


divided 
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divide] into cantons, or ſmaller circles, out of which 
each regiment, and even each company, has a ſeparate 
one to itſelf, out of which its recruits are to be drawn; 
for which reaſon the ſeveral regiments are always quar- 
tered in or near theſe cantons, out of which they draw 
their recruits. In times of peace theſe troops have every 
year nine or ten months furlow granted them, in order 
to enable them to carry on their buſineſs as burghers or 
peaſants. 


| 


The above- mentioned army has conſiſted of ten thou-1| 


ſand three hundred and forty cuirafſiers, eleven thouſand 
nine hundred and thir:y-eight dragoons, ten thouſand 
one hundred and ſixteen huſſars, and one hundred and, 
thirteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty- ſix foot ; among 
which were four thouſand four hundred and twenty-three 
ſuperior officers, and ten thouſand and forty inferior ones. 
A regiment of curiaſſiers conſiſts of five ſquadrons, a re- 
giment of dragoons of ten, and a regiment of huſſars of 
the like number A ſquadron of the two firſt contains one 
hundred and ſixty- ſix men, and a ſquadron of the laſt one 
bundred and fourteen complete. A regiment of foot uſu- 
ally conſiſts of two battalions, each of which is compoſed 
of ſix companies, that is, one of 3 and five of 
muſketeers, However, two of the Pruſſian regiments con 
ſiſt of three battalions ; theſe are the regiment of guards, 
and that of Anhalt Deſſau. A field battalion conliſts of 
eight hundred and ſixty- four men, and a garriſon battalion 
— ſeven hundred and twenty. 

The Pruſſian ſoldiers are in general remarkable for the 
ſhortneſs of their coats, which ſcems at firſt view to pro- 
ceed from a ridiculous frugality, yet is calculated for 
very wiſe ends. Their cloachs fit extremely clole to 
their bodies, and are ſtrengthened at the elbows wi:h 
leather in the form of a heart, which prevents the neceſ- 
ſity of patching an old garment. A Pruſſian ſoldier is 
never ſeen in rags; but all of them, with reſpect to neat- 
neſs, and the cleanlineſs of their perſons, appear as gen- 
tlemen. The king's guards, and ſome other regiments, 
have new cloaths every year, bur the reſt of the army in 

neral have new regimentals only twice in three years. 
The laſt king obliged the ſoldiers to wear white (patter 
daſhes both in winter and ſummer: but his preſent ma- 
jeſty, obſerving the inconvenience with which it was at- 
tended, gave his men black for the winter. In the ſame 
ſeaſon their breeches are of woollen cloth, but in ſum 
mer they are of white dimity, or linen, which are very 
light and clean. They all wear their hair queued, which 
is by this means always kept in order ; and they are al- 
ways pow.ered when on duty. This not only ferves to 
preſerve the natural hair or wig, but gives the ſoldier a 
reſpect for his own perſon, and the rank in which he con 
ſiders himſelf in ſome meaſure compenſates for the (mall 
neſs of his pay. 

The Mark of Brandenburg is generally divided into 
the Electoral and New Marks. The Electoral Mark 
compriſes in it the Old Mark, the Prignitz, the Middle 
Mark, and the Ucker Mark. Theſe marks, or provin- 
ces, are again divided into circles, and over each is placed 
a land council, We fhall begin with the Middle 
Mark, on account of its lying next the countries laſt de- 
{cribed, and its containing the capital city, the ſcat of go- 
vernment. 


er.. X. 


Of the Middle Mark of Brandenburg; with a ferticular 
Deſcription of the Cities of Berlin, Brandenburg, and 
Potſdam ; the Palace of Sans Sauci, and ather Piaccs wat th, 


of Notice. 
7 E Middle Mark is bounded by the Prignttz, the 
dutchy of Magdeburg, the Saxon Electoral circle, 
Lower Luſatia, the New Mark, the Ucker Mark, andy 
the dutchy of Mecklenburg, This country has been great- 
ly improved by the laſt and preſent king of Pruſſia, who 
have cauſed many marfhy and unſerviccable tracts to be 
drained and rendered fertile. 
In ſeveral parts of this Mark the inhabitants apply them. 
ſelves to the cultivation of vines; in others aiillct and 


* 
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buck-wheat are produced in great quantities; woad, elary 
and ſaw- wort are here cultivated, and in mauy places it 
ſucceeds well in the culture of filk. In ſome parts are 
conſiderable heaths and woods, This diſtrict has the ad. 
vantage of having ſeveral fine canals dug for the bene; 
of commerce. | 

The Middle Mark is divided into eight circles, the 
principal places in which are, 

Berlin, the capital of all the king of Pruſſia's domi. 
nions, and one of the largeſt, fineſt, and moſt populous 
Citics in all Germany, conſiſting properly of five towns 
united under one town-council. In Berlin are ſcvery 
fine palaces, with other magnificent and ſuperb build. 
ings. The ſtreets are for the moſt part broad, 1egular, 
ſtraight, and ſome of them very long aud elegant. There 
are alſo ſeveral large and beautiful ſquates, together with 
pleaſant walks. There are twenty-five churches, four. 
teen of which are Lutheran, eleven Calviniſt, and one 
Roman catholic ; an academy of ſciences, another of 
arts and painting, a college of anatomy and ſurgery, five 
ſeminaries, and two public libraries, In 1575 it was 
computed to contain five thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty-ſix houſes, and one hundred and twenty-ſix thou. 
ſand fix hundred and fixty-one perſons, among which 
were ſix thouſand five hundred and forty-one French, one 
thouſand two hundred and fifty-three Bohemians, two 
thouſand five hundred and ninety-five Jews, and twenty. 
ſix thouſand three hundred md twenty-five ſoldiers who 
had wives and children. 

This city is ſeated on the Spree, which paſſes throu 
it in two principal branches, and is in the fifty-ſecond 
degree twenty-eight minutes north latitude, and the thit- 
tcenth degree forty-four minutes eaſt longitude, a hun- 
dred and hity miles to the north weſt of Prague, and is 
encompaſied with agreeable gardens and vineyards. The 
entrance into Bcrliu is airy and elegant. in going to- 
wards the palace, on the new bridge, which is of ſtone, 
over the Spree, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Frederic William 
the Great, which is eſteemed a piece of exquiſite work- 
manſhip, and was erected by Frederic I. king of Pruſſia. 
Both the man and horſe are of one entire piece caſt at the 
lame time, and coſt forty thouſand crowns, The electot 
is repreſented in a Roman havit, ſomewhat above the com- 
mon fize, on a pedeſtal of white marble, adorne:! with 
ballo relievo, repreſenting four ſlaves bound in chains to 
the corners of the baſe, 

The king's palace is a magnificent ſtructure of free- 
ſtone, begun by Frederic I. in 1699, and conliſts of four 
(tories, with fine cielings, large apartments, and ſuperb 
furniture, in particular the quantity of filver every where 
{een is amazing, for the tables, ſtands, luſtres, chandeliers, 
looking-glals trames, couches, &c. are ſaid to be all of 
that metal. Mr. Hanway oblerves, that the apartments in 
the palace are adorned with ſilver in every ſhape ; but theſe 
ornaments are ſo maſly, that the faſhion does not excced 
[even per cent. fo that four millions of dollars might with 
great eaſe be realized, if the exigencies of the ſtate require 
ed it, Here are the pictures of Charles V. and his em- 
preſs, the frames of which are of filver, each weighing ſix 
centners, or fix hundred and fixty pounds; and there is 
a ſuperb crown luſtre of ſeventeen centngrs. There are 
allo pieces of three, four, and five centners, and a grand 
muſick-gallery fincly ornamented, all of ſilver ; belides, 
one end of a Jarge apartment, for about twenty teet high, 
and as many broad, is richly ſurniſheg with gilt plate: 
yet all this is merely for ſhew, the court having other ſer- 
vices of plate for uſe, This account of the trealures in 
this palace was written juſt before the late war, and it is 
not improbable that might induce his Pruſſian majeſty io 
melt down ſome of it into ſpecie. ö 

The king's particular apartments are elegant; but ha 
nothiag extraordinary; the prevailing taſte is white ſtucco 
and gilding. Several of the private apartments have 


tables, with pens, ink, and looſe papers, which indicate 


the diſpatch of buſineſs, more than the regularity and 


elegance one naturally ex; ects to find in a royal palace. 
I he hall has ſeveral good paintings, and the grand fa- 
loon is adorned with tour pieces of tapeitcy, repreſenting 
our Saviour driving out the money changers, his waſd- 
ing the diſciples feet, the miraculous draught of fiſhes, 

and 
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and his laſt ſupper. The throne in the audience · chamber 
is of velvet, embroidered with gold in a grand taſte; 
but not loaded with ornaments. "There is nothing ex- 
traordinary in the old quarter of the palace, except a bed 
of crimſon velvet, which has above two hundred cyphers 
with electoral crowns, all ſet with pearls, and the chairs 
in this room are in the ſame taſte, It is uſual for per- 
ſons of the royal blood to lie in this bed on the firſt night 
of their marriage. 

The library is far from having a beautiful appearance; 
but all gentlemen have the liberty of reading there, from 
ten in the morning till two in the afternoon. 

The king's ſtables are a ſpacious building, divided into 
two courts, and nine pavilions, at an equal diſtance from 
each other. The architecture on the outſide is Gothic; 
but the inſide is more magnificent, and very lofty and 
lighrfome. The mangers are of ſtone, and the pillars of 
the ſtands of iron, adorned with his majeſty's cypher gilt. 
Over the mangers are ſeveral large pictures of the fineſt 
horſes bred in the king's ſtuds. The backſide of theſe ſta- 
bles proj cts towards the river, a (lope being formed 
inſtead of a ſtair-caſe, by which they deſcend. Here are 
noble apartments for the maſter of the horſe and the in- 
ferior officers, with large rooms over the ſtables, in which 
are depoſited a great deal of rich furniture and harneſs ; a- 
mong which are the accoutrements of the horſe on which 
Frederic I. rode at his public entry; all the ornaments of 
the bridles, the breaſt leather, and crupper, as well as the 
bits and ſtirrups, being of gold, adorned with brilliants. 
Theſe ſtables are faid to have room for four hundred horſes. 

The arſenal is one of the nobleſt ſtructures of the kind 
in Europe, and conſiſts of four grand buildings, that form 
a ſpacious ſquare, with four fronts almoſt exactly alike, 
and a handſome portico at the entrance of each. The 
lower ſtory is of ruſtic architecture, with arched windows, 
aud that above it is of the Corinthian order. Over the 
principal gate, which is in the middle, is the model of 
the king's grand-father in braſs gilt, incloſed in an oval 
frame; the four cardinal virtues of a gigantic ſize, are 
placed on pedeſtals on each fide of the portico, and ſeem 
to look towards the picture; over it is his majeſty's cy- 
pher ſupported by two men, and above it a large pedi- 
ment covered with a beautiful baſſo relievo repreſenting 
Mars, reſting on a trophy, and looking at a couple of 
ſlaves chained at his feet. This edifice is crowned with 
a baluſtrade, and with noble decorations of trophies and 
ſtatues. 

The inſide of the arſenal is not leſs magnificent, the 
rooms of the upper ſtory being full of arms ranged in 
great order ; the lower rooms are ſtored with braſs guns, 
and the walls and pillars that ſupport the roof covered 
with cuiraſſes and helmets, 

Behind the arſenal ſtands the houſe of the general of 
the ordnance, in which is contained the foundery, 
where a number of men are continually employed. 
There are ſeveral other arſenals in this city, where are 
kept field pieces, iron cannon, and every thing belong- 

ing to the train of artillery. 

The opera houſe is an elegant modern edifice, the 
front of which is adorned with a noble portico, ſupport- 
ed by ſix Corinthian columns, and in the architrave is 
wrote FREDERICUS REX APOLLINI ET MUS1sS ; above 
which is a pediment adorned with baſſo relieve and ſta- 
tues. The ſcenes are ſplendid, and in an elegant taſte. 
It has three galleries, and is ſaid to contain two thou- 
ſand perſons. The columns that ſupport the roof are 
calculated to th; »w the whole into a grand faloon, and 
the orcheſtra conſiſts of about fifty muſicians. The opera 
is entirely ſupported at the king's expence, and rendered 
in ſome degree ſubſervient to the ends of government. 
The extreme delight the king takes in muſic. and his 
great knowledge in that ſcience, have carried this enter- 
tuinment to a very high degree of perfection. In the 
upper galleries on each fide of the ſtage are ſeated fix 
trumpeters, who ſalute the queen conſort when ſhe en- 
ters the houſe or retires ; but the king himſelf, who is 
ſuperior to the rules of ceremony, will not allow this 
ſalutation to his own perſon. 

In the ſuburbs the honſ-s are p-ucrally of timber ; but 
ſo well plaſtered, that they ſcem to be of ſtone, and the 
ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, aud liphifome. Here was the 
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reſidence of the queen mother who was ſiſter to king 
George I. of England. This palace is named Mon 
Bijou, or My Jewel; it is a ſmall elegant ſtructure, 
beautifully furniſhed, and has very fine guirdens that lie 
open to the river, 

Abont five miles from the city of Berlin is the palace 
of Charlottenburg, which was founded by the king's 
grandfather, and his preſent majeſty has finiſhed it ac- 
cording to his own taſte, which is extremely 2legant. 
There is a range of about ten apartments we'l d.ipoſed, 
adorned with white ſtucco and gilding. The bali-room 
is worthy of the king, who is ſaid to have deſigned it: 
it has ten windows on each ſide, and beſides the ſtucco 
and gilding, which are here richer than in che other 
rooms, it is adorned with buſts, ſtatues, and large pier 
glaſſes. The gardens are laid out with taſte, and the 
ſtatues well diſpoſed. 

We ſhall now give ſome account of Brandenburg : a 
city from which the whole eleforate takes its name. It 
is ſituated in the fifty-ſecond degree twenty-five minntes 
north latitude, and in the thirteenth degree twelve mi- 
nutes caſt longitude, on the banks of the Havel, which 
not only divides the Old ond New Town from eich other, 
but ſeparates the fort from both, and likewite enviruns the 
New Town with a particular trench, on which a (luice 
has been erected. The Old Town contains about four 
hundred inhabitants, and the New Towa about twice that 
number. They are both under one magiltracy, and each 
contains two churches. The fort reſembles a ſuburb, and 
in it is the cathedral church ; the houſes of the greateſt 
part of the members of the chapter; and a riding ichool, 
in which young noblemen are inſtrufted. The biſhopric 
is ſecularized ; but the chapter is ſtill kept up, and con- 
fiſts of ſeven perſons, who are the provoſt, the dean, 
the ſenior, the ſubſenior, and three other canons. In 
1755 king Frederic II. conferred upon it a peculiar di- 
ſtinction, conſiſting of a chapter croſs of goid enamelled 
with violet, terminating in eight points. There is here a 
{mall colony of French Calviniſts, with a manufacture 
of cloth, fuſtain, and canvas; and in this rown a pretty 
good trade is carried on by means of the Havel. 

Potſdam, which lies four miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Berlin, is agreeably ſituated on a branch of the Spree : 
it is of a conſiderable extent, and the buildings neat and 
regular. The elector Frederic-William made this his 
ſeat, and in 1662 built the caſtle, which was afterwards 
— by king Frederic I. and adorned with a fine 
portal. King Frederic William began to ereft ſome 
coſtly additions to the town, for which purpoſe he cauſed 
ſeveral moraſſes to be filled up aud built upon, with a 
canal fifty paces wide and two thouſand in length, to 
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| be carried on from the Havel, through the centre of the 


town, to a branch of the ſame river. This canal is 
planted on both ſides with trees, and environed with 
well-builc houſes. King Frederic II. has raiſed the caſtle 
one ſtory, enlarged it with two wings, and adorned it 
with magnificent apartments. The old houſes in the 
neighbourhood of the caſtle are pulled down, and, in- 
ſtead of them, new, regular, and grand buildings have 
been raiſed for the owners at the king's expence. The 
apartments are remarkable for their elegance, particularly 
his majeſty's writing-chamber and ſtudy : the laſt is par- 
titioned off by baluſtrades of ſilver. The frames of the 
looking-glaſſes and the embelliſhments of the tables are 
of the ſame metal. The officers dine every day in a 
large apartment at the king's expence. His majeſty here 
avoids the empty ceremonies of a court, The allow- 
ance of his table is but thirty crowns a day, fiſh and 
wine excepted, in which he is at no great expence. 
The king entertains at his table twelve perſons : thoſe 
of his miniſters moſt in favonr are firſt invited, with 
thoſe of foreign princes who happen to be at Potidam, 
and his officers even to an enſign, fill up the vacant 
places. The throne in the audience-chamber is richly 
embroidered with the arms of the houſe of Brandenburg, 
ſupported by two Herculeſes. In one of the apartments 
are two curious figures in copper of a Chineſe man ſit- 
ting, and a woman of the ſame country holding an um- 
brella over his head. Theſe figures which are richly 
gilt, ſtand in an oval niche, lined with marble, and 
form a very convenient ſtove. 

2 2 Before 
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Before the caſtle is a large ſquare adorned with Ro- 
man colum”s, in which the ſoldiers that lie here in gar- 
riſon are daily exerciſed. The garden adjoining to the 
caſtle is beautifully adorned with water-works, gilding, 
and ſtatues, which are large and elegant, particularly 
a Neptune and Amphitrite ſeated in a ſea- car, in a large 
baſon, oppoſite the eaſt front of the palace. The 
fables are contiguous, and furniſhed with good Engliſh 
hunters. - 

In the market place is a pyramidal obeliſk of four ſides 
compoſed of variegated Sileſian marble, ſeventy feet high, 
fixed on a pedeſtal of white Italian marble, at each cor- 
ner of which is a ſmall ſtatue of the ſame; and on the 
centre of each fide ſtands a marble buſt of the kings, 
from Frederic I. to Frederic II. 

The town church which is at a ſmall diſtance from 
the caſtle, is a fine ſtrufture. The garriſon church is 
large and has a marble pulpit, under which is the mo- 
nument of king Frederic William : it has a lofty and 
beautiful tower ia which is placed a fine ſet of chimes. 
The French church is a neat building, adorned with a 
cupola, and the church of the Holy Ghoſt has alſo a lofty 
tower. The council-houſe is a new 1 that has 
an elegant cupola. In a large or phan- houſe, founded in 
1724, are maintained, cloathed, and educated above 
two thouſand ſoldiers children of both ſexes; and be- 
longing to it is one Lutheran and one Calviniſt preacher. 
In this town is a foundery for arms, and a velvet and 
nik manufactory. 

Near the town are a great number of vineyards, for 
the planting of which the eleftor Frederic William 
cauſed layers to be brought out of the beſt wine coun- 
tries. In the park, which is adorned with viſtas in the 
form of a ſtar, ſtands a royal hunting-houſe, called the 
Star. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Potſdam is Sans Souci, or 
Without Care, a royal palace devoted to retirement. 
King Frederic II. ſoon 9 his acceſſion to the throne, 
cauſed this palace to be erected on a deſolate eminence, 
in a fine and grand raſte, both within and without. This 
eminence is cut into fix terraſſes, to each of which is 
an aſcent of twelve ſteps, and againſt the walls upon 
cach terraſs are planted the beſt vine ſtocks, which are 


kept under glaſs-caſes. On the upper part of this hill, 


which affords a view of the town and its adjacent ter- 
ritories, ſtands the palace, which is but ſmall, and only 
one ſtory high; yet, on account of its regularity, ele- 
gance, and ornaments of ſculpture and painting, is much 
admired : among theſe is to be ſeen the ſtatues, from the 
cabinet of antiques, formerly in the poſſeſſion of cardinal 
Polignac. In the centre of the palace is a round hall 
lined with marble, adorned with magnificent columns 
and excellent paintings ; but is particularly admired for 
the beauty of its floor, the marble of which is diſpoſed 
in the form of flowers, after the Florentine manner, and 
lirikes the eye very agreeably. On its top is a cupola 
which ſupplies it with ſufficient light. One of the apart- 
ments in this palace is wainſcotted with cedar, orna- 
mented with foliage of gold; and in this apartment is 
kept a ſmall library. Behind the palace is a covered 
ſemi circular paſſage, adorned on each fide with columns. 
The palace is encompaſſed on three ſides with gardens, 
which have ſeveral fine ſtatues, particularly a Venus 
drawing a net, and Diana with game; the pedeſtals of 
which are adorned with relievo. Theſe gardens, which 
do not extend above half an Engliſh mile in length, are 
terminated on the eaſt end by an Egyptian pyramid em- 
belliſhed with hieroglyphics. They have, however, no 
gravel, and their ſandy walks. in our author's opinion, 
_ them of half the beauty they might otherwiſe 
dave. 

Francfort on the Oder is finely ſituated on that river, in 
the fifty - ſecond degree twenty minutes north latitude, 
and in the fourtcenth degree fifty- three minutes eaſt lon- 
pitude from London. The Odor, over which there is a 
lirge bridge of timber, divides it into two parts, The 
{treets are wide, the houſes well built, and the market- 
place ſpacious, There is here a cathedral and twochurches, 
one ot which belongs to the Calviniſts ; and an univer- 
fity, the profeſſors in which are partly Calviniſts and 
partly Lutheraus. There is hers alſo. an academy for 
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martial exerciſes, a Lutheran free-ſchool, and another 
for the Calviniſts called Frederic's ſchool. This city was 
formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and had a very con- 
ſiderable trade, which is at preſent much decayed. The 
inhabitants deal chiefly in linen cloths and fells, which 
they ſend to diſtant parts of Germany by the Oder, and 
the canal between that river and the Elbe. However, it 
has annually three great fairs. This city has ſuffered 
various revolutions : it was put under the ban of the 
empire by the emperor Charles IV. and, to pacify him, 
the inhabitants were forced to pay him twelve thouſand 
marks of ſilver. In 1631 the Swedes took it by ſtorm, 
when they had the cruelty to put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword, to revenge the maſſacre of two thouſand 
Swedes, whom count Tilly the emperor's general had 
inhumanly put to death in the city of Brandenburg; but 
the place was reſtored to the elector by the peace of 
Weltphalia. 
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SECT. XL 


Of the New Mark, the Ucker Mark, the Old Mark, and the 
Prignitz ; with the moſt remarkable Places in each. 


ſhall now proceed to the New Mark, which 
lies to the eaſt of the country laſt deſcribed, and 
is a long tract of land, which to the welt is ſeparated 
from the Middle and Ucker Mark by the river Oder ; 
to the north it terminates on Pomerania; and to the ealt- 
ward of Pomerania, Poland, Sileſia, and Lower Lufa- 
tia; being in its greateſt length about a hundred and 
ſixty-nine miles, and in its greateſt breadth forty-ſeven. 

The ſoil is for the moſt part ſandy ; but the circles 
of Konigſberg, Soldin, Frideberg, and Arſwalde have 
good corn-lands. Near the river are luxuriaat paſtures ; 
but the graſs in many of them is coarſe and ruſhy. It 
abounds in wood, but has a ſufficiency of fruit, garden- 
plants, game, and fiſh. Some of the circles produce 
wine, and likewiſe yield great quantities of iron. 

The New Mark contains thirty-eight towns, and, as 
the burials amount one year with another to about five 
thouſand ſeven hundred, the number of the inhabitants 
may be eſtimated at two hundred and ſixteen thouſand. 
The Lutheran churches are divided into twelve inſpec- 
tions, and thoſe of the Calviniſts conſiſt of five congre- 
gations. The New Mark has a regency of its own, 
which conſiſts of a preſident, and four counſcllors, two 
of whom are nobles, two commoners, one prothonotary, 
and four clerks. It has alſo its own particular conſiſtory 
and criminal court of juſtice; as likewiſe a board of 
war, and a chamber of domains. Reviſals and appeals 
indeed lie from it to the exchequer at Berlin; but it has 
been agreed, that it ſhould determine in caſes relating to 
the New Mark only by way of commiſſion, and not as 
a ſuperior court, 

The New Mark conſiſts of the town of Kuſtrin, of 
ſeven original circles, and four incorporated circles. 

Kuſtrin, the capital of the New Mark, is ſituated in 
the fifty-ſecond degree thirty-five minutes latitude, fifteen 
miles to the eaſt ot Berlin. Its proper name is Koztryn, 
that is, a Ruſh Baſket, which is the name of a large lake 
that abounds with ruſhes, between the city and Sonnen- 
burg, and from which it received this denomination. It 
is ſeated on the tiver Oder, which, a little above this 
city, receives the Warte. The adjacent country is 
marſhy, on which account the approach to it on the ſide 
of the Middle Mark is by means of a cauſeway that 
extends above three miles in length, and has no leſs than 
thirty-ſix large and ſmall bridges: the approach alſo to 
one of the ſuburbs is over a cauſeway of ſeven bridges. 
Its fituation therefore is- very ſtrong, and it is defended 
by good fortifications. Though the city is ſmall, its 
ſuburbs are very extenſive. Before the year 1758, there 
were in the town and fort about two hundred houſes, an 
old manſion-houſe, and a church, in which the Calvi- 
niſts uſed to perform divine ſervice; together with a Lu- 
theran pariſh church, the garriſon church, three arſe- 
nals, one ſalt houſe, and three magazines. There were 
alſo a church and two hoſpitals in the ſuburbs ; but in 
the above year, the Ruſſians ſetting the town on fire by 
meuns 


E. 
means of bombs and red-hot bullets, it was reduced to 
a heap of ruins. The fortifications, however, held out 
againſt all their attempts, and on the approach of the 
king of Pruſſia, the Ruſſians precipitately raiſed the 
ſiege. 

The other towns in the circles juſt mentioned are in- 
conſiderable, and we ſhall not trouble our readers with 
deſcribing a number of places, none of which have any 
thing remarkable. 

We ſhall! now proceed to the Ucker Mark, which to 
the north and eaſt is bounded by Pomerania, and the 
New Mark, being for the muſt part ſeparated from the 
former by the Welle and the Rando, and from the latter 
by the river Oder; to the ſouth and weſt it is bounded 
by the Middle Mark, and the duchy of Mecklenburg. 
Its great«/t extent is about ſixty- one miles in length, and 
fifty-two in breadth. This province was anciently called 
Uckerland, or ſimply the Ucker, which name it donht- 
leſs received from the lake and river Ucker. This lake, 
which is the largeſt in all the electoral Mark, extends 
about nine miles in length, and the river of the fame 
name iſſues from it at Prenzlo. 

The greateſt part of this province is very fertile ; for 
the inhabitants have ſo improved the ſoil, as to be able 
almoſt every year to export ſeveral thouſand laſts of al! 
kinds of grain, with which it particularly ſupplies Ber- 
lin. The parts adjoining to the rivers have good meadow 

nds; but in other places the graziery is ſo incon- 
Rderable, that a great number of horſes aad black cattle 
are bought up by the inhabitants in Pomerania and Po- 
land. The country, however, abounds in ſheep, which 
turn to good account. It alſo produces fruit, hops, and 
honey, with plenty of tobacco ; but in ſome places the 
inhabitants are in great want of fuel, with which they 
are partly ſupplied from the neighbouring diſtricts; but 
other parts abound in fine woods of oak, beech, and 

ne. 

Phe principal court of judicature in the Ucker Mark, 
to which appeals lie from the towns and courts of the 
nobility, is held at Prenzlo. This court conſiſts of a 
preſident and four aſſeſſors, two of whom are noblemen, 
and two commoners. The three firſt are conſtantly 
choſen out of the ancient families of the Ucker Mark, 
and of the two latter, one is always firſt burgo-maſter of 
Prenzlo. | 

The Ucker Mark is divided into two circles, in which 
are nineteen cities, beſides caſtles and market-rowns, 
and the villages are computed at three hundred ſeventy- 
five. 

The principal place in this Mark is Prenzlo, the ca- 
pital of the country, which is ſeated in a very fruitful 
plain, on the lake and river Ucker, and is large, well- 
built, with ſtraight broad ſtreets, and is divided into the 
Old and New Town. The revenues ariſing to the cor- 
poration from the city mills, in ſeveral farms, and large 
woods, are conſiderable. There 1s a numerous French 
colony ſettled here, whoſe judge is inveſted with power 
over all the French colonies in the Ucker Mark. This 
city formerly contained three convents, two of which 
have been given to noblemen, and the third converted 
into an alms-honſe. It has at preſent ſix churches, that 
is, three parochial churches in the old city, one in 
the new city, a church of German Calviniſts, and one 
of French proteſtants. Here is alſo 2 good Latin ſchool, 
and the city carries on a very conſiderable trade in cattle, 
corn, and tobacco; for the laſt of which it is parti- 
2 famous, as it is alſo for its manufacture of 

th. 

The next town we ſhall mention is Templin, which 
is ſitnated on the lake Dolgen, and contains an eccleſi- 
aſtical inſpection. In 1735 it was totally conſumed by 
fire, but has been rebuilt to very great advantage, its 
itreets being now broad and ſtraight, and its houſes uni- 
form. It has a ſpacious market-place, which forms a 
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regular ſquare, and is one of the moſt beautiful towns 
in all the Mark, It cartics on a large trade in timber, 
which is greatly promoted by means of a canal newly 
made, to form a communication with ſeveral bodies of 
water, particularly with the lake of Fahr, which is about 
ſeven Engliſh mules in length. 
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The Old Mark is bounJed towards the cal by the 
Elbe, which ſeparates it froaa Prignitz, and thc Joch: C 
Magdeburg; on the fouth, and part of the welt, by cha 
latter; and on the other part by the duchy of Luncn- 
burg, extending nine German miles from calt to welt, 
and eleven from north to ſouth. 

This country has in many parts a fat clay foil; but in 
ſome places is ſandy or ſtony ; yet in general it may be 
{tiled a fertile country: indeed conliderable moraſſes and 
waſte grounds have been rendered fruitful, by forming 
of ditches and canals, by which means their paſturage 
and breed of cattle have been conſiderably improved, 
This Mark is computed to have at prefent fourteen 
{mall towns, five hundred ſixty- four villages, and ten 
manors. | 

The ſupreme tribunal of the Old Mark is ſeated at 
Stendal, and the provincial captain is preſident of that 
court. The principal towns in this diſtrict are, 

Stendal, the capital of this mark, which is feated on 
the Uchte, in a plain ſurrounded on all ſides by monn- 
tains, It is divided into four pariſhes, which have four 
principal churches, among which is the cathedral of St. 
Nicholas. The town-ſchool is in a building that was 
once a Franciſcan Monaſtery. The cloitt.r of St. Ca- 
tharine was formerly ſupplied with Benedictine nuns, 
and that of St. Anne with nuns of the order of St. Fran- 
cis. After the reformation theſe cloiſters were prelerved, 
but came over to the Proteſtant religion, and over each of 
them was ſet a domina. This place was formerly one 
of the hanſe towns, and carried on a great manufac- 
ture of woollen cloth. The French refugees who bare 
ſettled here, have lince the loſs of that trade introduced 
ſeveral manufacture, and have a tribunal of their own. 

Saltzwedel is a town fitnated on the Jeeze, in a low 
and marſhy ſoil, and conſiſts of the old and new town, 
each of which has its ſeparate limits, gates, churches, 
ſchools, and magiltracy. In the old town is the church 
of St. Mary, in which was formerly a provoſtſhip; but 
it is at preſent the ſuperintendency of the ſpiritual inſpec- 
tion of Saltzwedel. Two churches, both of which be: 
longed tocloiſters that formerly ſtood here, are in a good 
condition. The principal ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants 
conſiſts in the brewing of beer, the making of linen 
cloth of various ſorts, and the manufactures of ſerge, 
frieze, and ſtockings, in which a briſk trade is carried ou 
here. | 

The laſt diviſion we have to mention in the marqui- 
fate of Brandenburg is the Prignitz, which terminares 
on the Elbe and Havel, the duchy of Mecklenburg and 
the Middle Mark, and is ten German miles and a half 
in length, and ſeven and a half in breadth, and contains 
ſeven circles, in which are eleven towns, and two hun- 
dred forty-ſix villages. The principal places in this diſ- 
trict are, 

Perlberg, the capital of the province, is ſituated on 
the Stepenitz, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 
one of which paſſes by the town; but the other dividing 
itſelf again runs in two ſtreams through the centre of the 
town. Perlberg contains about three hundred and ſeventy 
dwelling-houſes. At the principal church reſides the in- 
ſpector of the ſpiritual inſpection of Perlberg. Near the 
hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt is a {mall church, with a pe- 
culiar preacher and catechiſt. The inhabitants draw their 
principal ſubſiſtence from agriculture and the arts. 

The Havelberg is ſeated on the Havel, by which it 
is ſurrounded, and rendered an iſland, to which there 
is no other paſſage than by three draw-bridges. A long 
bridge leads to the cathedral, and the hills ſituated be- 
yond the Havel. Here was an ancient biſhopric founded in 
the year 496, and the laſt of the biſhops was the elector 
Joachim Frederic, no biſhop being ever elected to ſuc- 
ceed in his place; but the chapter till continues, and 
king Frederic II. in the year 1755, conferred on the 
members of it a peculiar diſtinction and chapter croſs ot 
gold enamelled with purple, terminating in cight points. 
On the right ſide of it is ſeen the Pruſſian eagle, and on 
the four corners the letters F. R; but on the other ſide 
is a repreſentation of the Virgin Mary, the patroneſs of 
the chapter, with the infant Jeius. This croſs is worn 
pendant at a white watered ribbon terminated with 
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purple. To this foundation belong three manors. A 
great quantity of brandy is diſtilled in this town, and 
many ſtockings knit, Here are alſo many fiſhermen, and 
boats for the Elbe are built at this place. 


SECT Ak. 
Of the Duchy of POMERANIA. 


Its Situation, Produce, Rivers, and Lakes, the Number 
of the Inhabitants, their Religion and Government ; 
with the Diviſion of the Country. 


MERANIA is bounded on the eaſt by Poliſh Pruſ- 

fia ; on the ſouth by Poland, the New Mark and 
Ucker Mark ; on the weſt by the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg; and on the north by the Baltic. Its length along 
that ſea is about two hundred eighty-five miles, and its 
breadth from thirty-eight to ſixty-one. It was formerly 
of a much greater extent, reaching eaſtward as far as the 
Viſtula, and ſouthward including part of the New and 
Ucker Mark ; while to the welt it took in a part of the 
preſent duchy of Mecklenburg. 

The country is level, and of the few hills in it, that 
of Chollenberg is the principal. The foil is, indeed, in 
ſome parts ſandy, but in moſt places it is pretty cloſe and 
good; ſo that the inhabitants not only raife a ſufficient 
quantity of wheat, rye, barley, and oats for their own 
uſe, but export a great deal. They likewiſe cultivate 
buckwheat, vetches, turnips, peaſe and beans, to great 
advautage, and in ſome parts millet, flax, and hemp, It 
alſo produces a ſufficient quantity of fruit, and foreign 
eſculent plants would likewiſe thrive here. In ſeveral 
parts of the country are fine heaths and foreſts, and 
among the latter, ſeveral are covered with oaks. The 
wood of theſe foreſts is not only uſed for fuel and the 
building of houſes and veſſels, but alſo ſerves for making 
tar and charcoal. 

Thoſe parts of the country that are improper for til - 
lage, are made uſe of for grazing, which is here very 
conſiderable. The geeſe of this country are famous for 


their , and in general the dried Pomeranian geeſe, 
hams, ſauſages, 5 loca, are eſteemed the beſt in all 
Germany. 


In Hither Pomerania are ſome mineral and ſalt ſprings. 


The largeſt river in Pomerania is the Oder, which the 


Pomeranians call the Ader. This river forms three lakes 
below Stettin, after which it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Friſchen-haff. 

The other rivers of note are the Reckenitz, which is 
the boundary of Pomerania towards Mecklenburg. The 
Peene, which comes from the duchy of Mecklenburg, 
and at laſt, after forming two lakes, falls into the Baltic. 
The Ucker has its ſource ia the Ucker Mack, and being 
joined by the Rando, purſues its courſe into the Friſchen- 
haff. The Ihaa riſes in the borders of the New Mark, 
and dividing iato two branches, which are again united 
near Stargard, becomes navigable, aud at laſt diſcharges 
itſelf into the lake of Dam. The Rega likewiſe riſes 
in the New Mark, and after becoming navigable, and re- 
ceiving the Mulſo, enters the Baltic. The Perſante 
iſſues our of the lake of Pakuvet, becomes navigable at 
Belgard, and being joined by the Raduye, forms a pretty 
good harbour, It is remarkable that an iſland in the 
midſt of this river affords rich ſalt ſprings. The Wip 
per riſes out of the Gewipp, receives the Grabo, and 
then becoming 22 diſcharges itſelf into the Bal- 
tic. The Lebe riſes near Lauenburg, and near Lebe 


forms the lake of that name, which is about three Cer 


man miles in length, and diſcharges itſelf through a nar- 
row outlet into the Baltic. 

Beſides the above lakes there are many others, ef pe- 
cially in Hither Pomerania, ſeveral of which are pretty 
large. Theſe lakes, as well as the rivers, abound in 
fiſh, and particularly great quantities of ſalmon, which 
are dried and exported to diſtant parts. | 

The fituation of this country on the Baltic is very ad- 


vantageous for navigation, though the coaſt of Pomera- 


nia, my about the Oder, is very dangerous. Am- 
ber is found on the coaſt of Hither Pomerania, but not 


in ſuch quantities as on thoſe of Pruſſia, 
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With reſpect to the number of the inhabitants, a judg- 
ment may be formed by that of the burials, which, taken 
one year with another, have amouited to about twelve 
thouſand ; whence the number of the living may be com- 
puted at about four hundred and ſixty thouſand. The 
greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Lutheran reli- 
gion, though in ſome parts there are Calviniſts, and in 
others Papiſts. The Lutheran churches are under the 
inſpection of provoſts, who are ſubordinate to the gene- 
ral ſuperintendants. 

The whole duchy of Pomerania conſiſts of ſixty-eight 
towns, which are divided into immediate and mediate. 
The former of theſe are immediately under the ſu 
tribunals of the country, chooſe their own — — 
and the governing burgomaſters of three capital rowns of 
every province ſit in the diets of the country. On the 
other hand, the mediate cities are either under the king's 
agents or noblemen, take the oath of fidelity and alle- 
giance to their lords and patrons, attend their courts, and 
have the proceſſes of their townſmen on an appeal moved 
from their magiſtracy to the courts held by thoſe agents, 
or the noblemen. Their magiſtrates are likewiſe ap- 
pointed by their lords, and confirmed by the regency. 

Mr. Buſching obſerves, that the eleftoral houſe of 
Brandenburg had the neareſt claim to Pomerania, when 
the family of the dukes became extinét, in 1637; but 
at the treaty of Weſtphalia, all the Hither Pomerania, 
with the principality of Rugen and Farther Pomerania, 
Stettin, Garz, Dam, Golnan, the iſlaud of Wollin, the 
Oder, and the Friſchen-haff, were aſſigned to Sweden ; 
all the elector of Brandenburg had was the remainder of 
Hither Pomerania, with the dioceſe of Cammin, which 
was changed into a temporal principality, Sweden like- 
wiſe obtained the reverſion of the Brandenburg part of 
Pomerania, on the failure of the male line of that houſe. 
But the crown of Sweden by the northcra war, and the 
peace of Stockholm in 1720, loſt the greateſt part of 
Hither Pomerania, ceding for ever to Frederic William 
king of Pruſſia the city of Stettin, with the whole coun- 
try between the Oder and the Peene; as alſo the iſlands 
of Wollin and Uſedom. | 

The crown of Sweden appoints a governor general, 
who reſides at Stralſund, over Swediſh Pomerania ; and 
in that city is kept the regency, war-office, and court of 
appeals; but the higheſt court of appeals in Swediſh 
Anterior Pomerania is held at Wiſmar. 

The Pruſſian regency has its ſeat at Old Stettin, where 
are likewiſe kept the war and domain-offices, with the 
civil and criminal court of juſtice for both the Pomera- 
nias. Tixe whole revenue of both the Swediſh Po- 
meranias amounted in the year 1753 only to one hun- 
dred and twenty-four thonſand rixdollars, though Pruſ- 
fan Pomerania annually brings in the ſum of eight hun- 
dred thouſand. 

With reſpect to the diviſion of Pomerania into Ante» 
rior and Ulterior, or Hither and Farther Pomerania, ir 
has uot always been the ſame ; but at preſent the country 
ſituated between the Reckenitz and the Oder is uſually 
{tiled Anterior ; as the country between the Oder and 
Poliſh Pruſſia bears the name of Pomerania Ulterior, and 
conſequently the Oder muſt be conſidered as the boun- 
dary between them. We ſhall begin with Pomerania 
Ulterior, on account of its being ſituated to the eaſt, and 
its being ſubject to the prince, part of whoſedominions 
we have laſt deſcribed. 


SECT. XIII. 


Of Pomerania Ulterior, and that Part of Pomerania Au- 
teriar which is ſubject to the King of Pruſſia ;j with a 
conciſe A:count of the principal Towns contained in 


each; and of the 1/lands Ujedom and Wallin, 


IE Farther Poricrauia, including the principality 

of Cammin. bei-.g$ entirely to Pruſſia, and con- 

tains a conſiderable p1.mber af towns, the principal of 
which are the following : 

Stargard, alſo cal. Now Stargard, the capital of all 

Farther Lomerani ;, feaied on the Ihn, by means of 


| 


Which it ha; a tree coinmunication with the Baltic, in 
: the 
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ja the midſt of a country that produces plenty of corn; 


and is a large and well - built town. The church of St. 
Mary is thought to have the higheſt roof of any church 

in Germany ; beſides this, there are ſeveral other churches 
belonging to the Lutherans, and the German and French 
Calviniſts. There is here a college, founded in 1631, 
and a free-ſchool kept in a ſuppreſſed convent ; and it has 
ſeveral good manufactories, particularly of tammies, 
druggets, ſerges, &c. This town was taken by the Ruſ- 
fans in the year 1758. 

Cammin, a ſea-port town ſeated on the eaſtern mouth 
of the rivet Oder, oppoſite to the iſle of Wollin, lu the 
fifty · fourth degree ten minutes latitude, and the fifteenth 
degree two minutes eaſt longitude. This place was al- 
ways in mean circumſtances, till it became ſubject to the 
Pruſſian government, when it roſe to ſuch proſperity as 
to make a very good figure, and to have handſome 
ſuburbs. This is chiefly owing to its navigation, fiſhery, 
and agriculture. The biſhopric of Cammin was, by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, changed into a temporal principality, 
and given to the electoral houſe of Brandenburg; it was 
at the ſame time agreed, that on the deceaſe of the 
canons then living, the electoral family ſhould be at liber- 
ty to aboliſh the chapter ; but this chapter ſtill ſubſiſts, 
and is kept at the town. Near the cathedral ſtands a 
ſchool, beſides which Cammin contains a provoſtſhip and 
a foundation for ladies. 

The principality of Cammin derives its origin from the 
ſuppreſſed biſhopric of that city; for at the peace of 
Weſtphalia the biſhopric was converted into a temporal 

incipality of the empire, and this intitled the electoral 

ſe of Brandenburg to a ſcat and vore for this princi- 
pality both in the circular and imperial diets. The mot 
remarkable places in this principality are, 

Colberg, an eminent and well fortified town, ſeated 
on the Perſante, which, at a ſmall diſtance, falls into the 
Baltic, and forms the convenient harbour of Munde. 
This town is the metropolis of the principality ; it is 
pretty large, and, from its woollen and linen manufac- 
fories, its trade with Poland, and its numerous ſhipping, 
is in a flouriſhing condition. Ir has a collegiate church, to 
which belongs a provoſt, a dean, a chanter, and rector, 
with a religious foundation for young ladies, in the building 
that was formerly the ducal palace: it has alſo three other 
churches, and a Latin ſchool. In the neighbourhood are 
caught a great number of ſalmon and lampreys, and in a 
meadow ſurrounded by the Perſante are ſome ſalt ſprings : 
Ittle ſalt, however, is made on account of the ſcarcity of 
fuel, which the inhabitants convey hither by means of 
the Perſante, at a very great expence. In 1758 this town 
was bombarded by the Ruſſians but without effect. 

The laſt rown we ſhall mention in Farther Pomerania 
is Coſlin, which is ſeated ten miles to the euſt of Col- 
berg, on the river Niſebec. In the times of popery here 
was an image of the Virgin Mary, which drew hither 
many pilgrims. In 1 504 Coſlin was entirely deſtroyed by 
fire, and in 1718 the greateſt part of it was again con- 
ſumed ; but ſince this calamity it has been rebuilt to ad- 
vantage, particularly the large ſquare market-place, which 
is very handſome, the houſes being all two ſtories, and of 
an equal height. In the centre ſtands a ſtone ſtatue of 


Frederic · William, erected in 1724, according fo the | 


inſcription, in grateful remembrance of the royal muni- 
ficence diſplayed in rebuilding the town. 
The principal places in Anterior Pomerania ſubject to 
the king of Pruſſia are the following; | 
Stettin, Stetin, or Old Stettin, is ſeated on an eminence 

near the river Oder, which is here divided into four 
branches, and ſtands in the fifty-third degree thirty-ſix mi- 

nutes north latitude, and in the fourteenth degree ninety- 

ſix minutes caſt longitude. This city is large, handſome, 

well fortified, and the capital of the Pruſſian Anterior 
Pomerania ; as alſo the reſidence of the regency, both 

for the Anterior and Ulterior Pomerania. It has a col- 

lege of phyſicians, with a board of health, a chamber of 
commerce inſtituted in 1755, a royal ſeminary, and a 
general ſuperintendency of the Hither and Farther Pome- 
rania. It has a caſtle, in which the above colleges meet, 
and an arſenal; together with the church of St. Otten, 

which was formerly collegiate ; the cathedral of St. Mary, 
to which belong very conſiderable eſtates ; five pariſh 
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churches, a French Calviniſt meeting, and a popiſh 
chapel. It has alſo a dock for the building of ſhips, with 
a court of admiralty, and has not only various manufac- 
tures, but the inhabitants carry on a very great foreign 
trade. It exports ſalt and freſh fiſh, naval ſtores, as 
planks, maſts, and other wood, for building and fuel ; 
pipe-ſtaves, clap-boards, canvas, dimity, flannel, linen 
yarn, and cloth, ſtarch, arfenie, glaſs, antimony, lapis 
calaminatis, madder, pot-aſh, foap, tobacco, honey, wax, 
roſin, corn, and many other articles to England, Holland, 
France, Spain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Pruſſia, 
Dantzic, Mecklenburg, Lubec, and Hamburg. It is, in 
ſhort, the centre for exchanging the commodities of Po- 
land and Germany with thoſe of the Baltic. 

Anclam is ſeated in a fertile country on the river 
Peene, having on the one ſide of it marſhes and mea- 
dows, with a dyke of ſtone above a mile in length, and 
on the other deep moats and walls. This town contains 
two pariſh churches, enjoys a good trade both by land 
and water, and has proſpered greatly under the Pruſſian 
government. In 1757 and 1758, it fell ſeveral times 
into the hands of the Swedes : for the other ſide of the 
river being within the Swedith territories, the centinels 
of that nation are poſted very near it. It is the capital 
of a circle to which it gives name, that is near three 
German miles in length, and contains ſeventeen villages. 
To it belongs Anclam ferry, on the Friſchen Haff, where 
is a fort, to which all the ſhips that paſs by pay a toll. 

The iſland of Uſedom, which commands the navi- 
gation of the Peene, the Ucker, and the Oder, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Baltic; on the eaſt by the ſtreight 
called the Swin, which ſeparates it from the iſland of 
Wollin; on the ſouth by the Friſchen Haff; and on 
the weſt by the Acher Water, which is famous for its 
plenty of fiſh. This iſland is about five German miles in 
length; but in ſome parts is very narrow, and where 
wideſt is only between three or four miles broad. It is 
ſeated in the fifty-fourth degree north latitude ;* and con- 
tains the following places, Uſedom, a ſmall town, that 
has an old caſtle ; Penemunder-Schanze, ſituated on the 
north point of the iſland, which it entirely commands; 
and Swin Schanze on the ſouth-eaſt, which was de- 
ſtroyed by the Swedes in 1757; but a new town has 
ſince been built. The 114.4 o contains ſeveral villages. 

The lan of Wollin is bounded by the Baltic Sea 
on the north: by « Nreiphe called Wollin Water, or Di- 
veno on the eaſt, ; by the Friſchen Haff on the ſouth; and 
by the paſſage of the Swin on the weſt, This iſland is 
frequently jn danger of being overflowed, and the fea 
winds are continually throwing up againſt it drifts of 
ſand. It is about twenty Engliſh miles in circumference, 
and produces excellent cattle, with plenty of game and 
fiſh. On this iſland ſtands Walla town, ſituated by 
the ſtreight to which it gives name, and has a bridge 
over it leading to Anterior Pomerania, There ate allo 
ten or twelve villages on the ifland. 


SE C'T. XIV. 
Of the INland of Rugen, and the Reft of that Part of Ante- 


rior Pomerania ſubjet to Sweden, with the principal 
Places contained in each. 


HE iſland of Rugen is ſeated in the Baltic, about 

two miles and a half from the continent, and was 
anciently celebrated for the courage of the Rugii, its an- 
cient inhabitants, from whom it takes its name. It for- 
merly extended as far to the eaſt as Ruden, which is now 
at three leagues diſtance ; it being parted from it by 2 
violent tempeſt in the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the ſea drowned” 4 great part of the iſland. 
It is however till thirty miles long, and nearly the 
ſame broad; but fo full of creeks and peninſulas, that 
ſcarce any part of it is above three miles from the fea ; 
and one creek on the eaſt runs almoſt through to the 
weſt ſide : but the. peninſalas are ſo guarded by rocks, 
as to be no longer in danger of inundations. | 
The ſoil here is ſo fruitful in corn, that this iſland is 
called the granary of Strahund, ſome thouſand laſts be- 
ing annually ſhipped from thence for that city. There 
are alſo bred abundance of cattle in the iſſand, which 


likewiſe yields prodigious plenty of fiſh ; but the inhabi- 
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tants are ſupplied with fuel from Pomerania, though 
ſome places ford turf. : : 

Rugen contains twenty-ſeven pariſhes, which are di- 
vided into four provoſtſhips. The principal town in the 
illand is Burgen, which is ſituated in the middle of it, 
and is the ſeat of the provincial courts of juſtice, a pre- 
fecturate, and a provoltſhip : it is likewiſe the reſidence 
of a governor, and the place where the nobles hold their 
aſſemblies. In it is a proteſtant convent for young ladies, 
conſiſting of a prioreſs and eleven filters. This convent 
Has likewiſe two curators belonging to it, who are no- 
bles, one of whom is always the governor. This town 
has frequently ſuffered by fire, particularly in the years 
1715, and 1726. | ; 

Near this iſland there are ſeveral others, particularly Ru- 
den, which is ſituated amidſt ſhoals and ſand banks, and 
has a caſtle. The iſland of Unmanz, which lies to the welt 
of Rugen, and the iſland of Hiddenſee or Hiddenſo, which 
alſo lies to the weſt of Rugen, and is about ten miles in 
length, though in moſt places it is not above two miles 
broad. The ſoil is ſandy, and affords little corn. 

We ſhall now return to the continent of Swediſh Po- 
merania, the princi lace in which is, 

Stralſand, the —. which is a free city, that lies on 
a ſtreight of the ſea oppoſite to the iſland of Rugen, in 
the fifty · fourth degree twenty-ſix minutes latitude, and 
the thirteenth degree twenty-two minutes eaſt longitude. 
It derives its name from the narrow Sund or Streight 
that lies between it and the little iſland of Danholm, 
and is very ftr it having good fortifications. On 
the land fide are bulwarks and fiſh-ponds two muſquet- 
ſhot in breadth, beſides large ditches and marſhes, only 
r by four cauſeways, from four gates all fortified. 

t has an excellent haven, where ſhips come up into the 
very heart of the town; ſo that it has had a conſiderable 
trade both by ſea and land. Here are great quantities 
of honey, wax, tar, pitch, roſin, hides, tallow, linen, 
and a good ſort of canvas, which is made here. The 
fireets are broad, and the houſes pretty uniform. This 
city is the reſidence of the king's governor general cf the 
regency, and is the place where the ſtates of Swediſh 
Pomerania hold their meetings. It has alſo its own 
conſiſtory and a ſeminary. Among its citizens, who 
form a numerous body, are many ſubſtantial merchants. 
In 1714 Charles XII. king of Sweden, ennobled its ma- 
giltracy, and in 1720 king Frederic I. extended this 


our even to the members of the council, It was 


formerly one of the principal Hanſe-towns ; but it has 
ſuffered greatly by the ravages of war. In 1628, it 
held out a ſiege againſt the Imperialiſts under general 


Wallenſtein ; but in 1678, was ſo furiouſly bombarded | 


by Frederic William eleftor of Brandenburg, that it 
ſurrendered on the third day of the ſiege, after the 
deſtruftion of about eighteen hundred houſes ; and in 
1715 was taken by a combined army of Ruſſians, Danes, 
and Brandenburghers. | 


SKCT. . 


Of the Principality of ANHALT. 

Hts Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, and Rivers : the 
Religion of the Inhabitants ; the States of the Country : 
with a conciſe Account of the Princes of Anhalt, their Ti- 

let, and Arms. 


1 principality is bounded on the north-eaſt by 
the mark of Brandenburg; on the eaſt by the 
clectorate of Saxony; on the ſouth by Miſnia ; on the 
ſouth-weſt by the county of Mansfeld ; and on the north- 
weſt and north by the duchy of Brunſwic, the princi- 
* of Halberſtadt, and the duchy of Magdeburg. It 

remarkable that at Haderholz, near Heidelberg, the 
territories of Brunſwic, Anhalt, and Stolberg meet 
in ſuch a manner, that the three ſovereigns may fit at the 
ſame table, and each be in his own dominions. This 
principality is ſixty-ſix miles in length, and in breadth 
about eighteen, though in ſome places more. 

On the foreſt of Hartz the air is freſh and healthy, but 
rather too cold. The harveſt is later than in other places, 
but the plains enjoy a milder air, though in ſome places 
they are not fo healthy as in the high lands. The ſoil 
is various: for in the diſtricts of Cothen and Bernburg 


the carth is compact and far, and particularly fertile in 
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| wheat and barley; while the light and ſandy countries of 

Deſſau and Zerbſt are adapted to rye ; but they have ſome 
tracts of a firmer texture. Tobacco is alſo planted in 
the country of Deſſau ; the land every where produces 
not only plenty of culinary and other herbs, but alſo 
fruits ; though on the Hartz the latter never arrive to 
their proper ripeneſs. Here are likewiſe hop-grounds 
and vineyards ; but the former anſwer better than the 
latter. In Cothen and Bernburg fuel is ſcarce; but 
Zerbſt and Deſſau are plentifully provided with it, par- 
ticularly the Hartz, where are fine woods of oak, beech, 
poplars, elms, limes, &c. and in general it is a fine ſport- 
ing 8 T - _ in the Hartz yields ſilver, cop- 

r, lead, iron, ur, vitriol, coals, allum, falt-petre, 
— other — 8 

The graziery in this principality alſo varies according to 
the difference of the ſoil, and the rivers yield excellent fiſh. 

The rivers of Anhalt are the Elbe, which traverſes the 
centre of this principality ; the Milde, or Mulde, which 
runs into the Elbe; the Saale, into which the W ipper 
diſcharges itſelf ; the Seike, which falls into the Bude, 
while the laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Saale and ſome 
others. The lake of Gaterſleben, which was nine miles 
in length, and in ſome places about four broad, has 
been drained, and converted into corn land and paſtures. 

Chriſtianity was introduced into this country in the 
ninth century, and the Reformation began to take place 
in the dioceſe of Genrode in the year 1521, and ſpread 
itſelf with a ſwift progreſs over the whole country. The 
poſſeſſions belonging to the monaſteries were employed in 
augmenting the revenues of the alms-houſes and churches, 
in the founding of ſchools, and the eſtabliſhment of fti- 
pends and exhibitions. The whole country profeſſed 
Lutheraniſm till the year 1596, when the Calviniſt reli- 
gion was introduced, and the ſeveral churches, both in 
the towns and villages, in the patronage of the ſovereign, 
were filled with Calviniſtical miniſters. The pariſhioners, 
however, were allowed to enjoy their own opinion, and 
both the nobles and their vaſſals were permitted the free 
exerciſe of the Lutheran worſhip, By virtue of a com- 
pact made in 1679, the Lutherans are allowed to erect 
new churches. The Zerbſt line, with the greateſt part 
of its ſubjects, profeſs Lutheraniſm ; but the three other 
lines are of the church of Calvin, which is the eſtabliſhed 
religion in their reſpective territories. | 

In the whole principality are nineteen towns and twa 
boroughs. For the inſtruction of youth in literature, 

the towns are endowed with Latin Chools, and there is 
an univerſity at Zerbſt which belongs in common to all 
the princes of Anhalt. 

The ſtates of the country are compoſed of the nobility, 
who are very numerous, and likewiſe of the town : out 
of the former are choſen a ſub-direftor and three provin- 
cial counſellors, who, with the four ſenior burgomaſters 
of the four reſidentiary towns, form the leſſer committee. 
The great committee conſiſts of twenty perſons, that is, 
twelve noblemen and eight burgomaſters, two out of 
every reſidentiary town. Beſides theſe there is a com- 
miſſioner of the revenue, who is aſſiſted by a ſecretary 
and ſyndic. The diers are aſſembled in the name of the 
four ſeveral princes of the houſe of Anhalt, who alſo 
direct the proceedings. They generally meet in the reſiden- 
tiary town, where the ſenior of the princely houſe reſides, 
though upon occaſion another 22 may be choſen. 

The four reigning princes of Anhalt are all deſcended. 
from the ſame family, who conſider Joachim Erneſt II. 
as the founder of the preſent houſe of Anhalt, who dying 
in 1586 left ſeven ſons, of whom the third and fourth 
died without heirs, and Auguſtus IV. lived in retirement 
at Plotzkau, without requiring any part of his father's 
dominions ; but the four other brothers divided their fa- 
ther's territories into four parts, prince John George I. 
obtaining Deſſav, prince Chriſtian I. Bernburg, prince 
Rodolphus Zerbſt, and prince Lewis, Cothen. The 
ſon of the laſt of theſe princes dying in 1665, without 
heirs, his ſhare of the country was by the other three 
{lines conferred upon Leberecht and Immanuel, ſons 
to the above-mentioned prince of Plotzkau, who, on 
their ſide, ceded Plotzkau to Bernburg. The right of 
| primogeniture takes place in all theſe four lines. 

The titles of the ſovereigus are, prince of Anhalt; 
duke of Saxony, Engern, and Weſtphalia ; count of 
| | Aſcania; 
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| beetles horns or, a ſemi-circle gules, in a field a 
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Aſcania ; lord of Bernburg and Zerbſt. The Deſſayy 


line likewiſe inſerts in its titles the lordſhip of Groprzigk, 


and the Zerbſt line thoſe of Zever and Kniphauſen. 
The arms for Anhalt conſiſt of nine fields : in the 


dexter chief point is argent, a bear, with a collar, ſable 


and or, and a crown or, on four turrets gules, on a wall 
with a gate, ſignifying the ancient bearings. In the ſe- 
cond are five pales ſable, for the lordſhip of Barenſtadt. 
In the third chequee argent and fable. In the four che- 
.quee or and gules, denoting the county of Walderſee. 
The fifth argent an eagle counter-changed, the claws 
and bill or, winged with a ſemi-circle of the ſame in a 
field argent; as likewiſe five pales and a wreath of rue, 
in a field or, and in this field the Saxon and Branden- 
burg arms are mutually quartered, to expreſs their com- 
mon origin. In the ſixth azure are two bendlets from 
the left to the right for the county of Warmſdorf. In 
the ſeventh an eagle argent, in a field azure for the coun- 
ty of Mulingen. The eighth is pure gules, and termed 
the bloody banner, or bloody ſhield, with the regalia 
coat. In the ninth is a bear fable, with a collar argent, 
ſtanding on a wall gules, with a gate fable, and three 
battlements gules, to denote the lordſhip of Bernburg. 

Since the year 1689, when the duchy of Saxe Lauen- 
berg became vacant, the houſe of Anhalt having a claim 
to it, have quartered three other ſhields with their arms: 
firſt the arms of Saxony, conſiſting of five pales, with a 
wreath of rue, to denote the duchy of Saxony. The 
ſecond an eagle diſplayed and crowned or, in a field 
azure, for the palatinate of Saxony. The third _ 
t, 
the ancient county of Bree. The Zerbſt line alſo bears 
three particular ſhields, a lion or, for the lordſhip of 
Zever; a lion fable, in a field or, for the lordſhip of 
Kniphauſen; and a hound's head, with a collar or, 
placed between two wings argent, in a field azure, for 
the bailiwic of Walter-Nienburg. 

All the four reigning lines enjoy collectively for the 
principality of Anhalt, both in the college of princes at 
the diet of the empire, and in the diets of Upper Saxony, 
only one vote; but the ancient abbey of Gernrode intitles 
them to another in both thoſe aſſemblies. 

Each of the reigning lines has its regency, exchequer, 
and conſiſtory. The annual revenue a the whole prin- 
cipality of Anhalt to the four reigning lines is eſtimated 
at between five and fix hundred thouſand rix-dollars. 

We ſhall now give a particular deſcription ef the prin- 
cipal places in the ſeveral parts belonging to each line ; 
and ſhall only firſt obſerve, that, according to a very good 
author, the people of theſe four little independent ſove- 
reignties, in the opinion of the Saxons, live in the land of 
milk and honey ; the princes poſſeſs lands ſufficient for 
their expences, and the taxes laid on the people are very 
inconſiderable. The ſecurity with which a perſon tra- 
vels in this part of the world is very extraordinary. The 
people are ſober, and the duties of morality are taught not 
only by the miniſters, but by parents ; whence thefts and 
robberies, in time of peace, are hardly known. 


SE CF. IVI. 


The principal Places in the Principalities of Deſſau, Bern- 
burg, Cothen, and Zerbft. 


S we have already deſcribed the country of Anhalt 
in general, and given ſome account of the conſtitu- 
tion, nothing remains but to take notice of the principal 
places of the four ſeveral diviſions ſubject to its four 
princes, and we ſhall begin with Anhalt-Deſſau, which is 
divided into ſix bailiwics; the principal places in which are, 

Deſſau, the reſidence of the prince, which is ſituated 
in a delightful plain on the river Hulde, which, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town, runs into the Elbe. It conſiſts 
of the town particularly called Deſſau, the New Town 
on the north ſide, the ſuburb called the Sand, another 
before the Mulde Gate, and the Water Town on the 
other ſide of the Mulde. Beſides the prince's palace, 
which is a ſtately building, it has two Calviniſt churches, 
and one belonging to the Lutherans, with a grammar- 


an orphag-houſe, and two alms-houſes. There 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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are here ſome good manufaftures of cloth, ſtockings, 
2 hats. In 1467 this town was entirely deſtroyed by 

e. 

Oranienbaum, a regular and pretty little town agree- 
ably ſeated on the ſpot where formerly ſtood a village. 
Henrietta-Catharine, princeſs of Orange, and conſort to 
John - George II. in 1686, built a ſuperb villa of ſtone at 
this place, and named it Oranienbaum, which, with the 
other buildings belonging to it, is ſurrounded with a 
moat, Its garden is extremely beautiful. She afterwards 
raiſed the village to a town, and permitred new houſes 
to be built on a regular plan with the former. 

To the houſe of Anhalt-Deſſau belongs alſo a conſi- 
derable tract of land in the kingdom of Pruſſia, 

Anhalt-Bernburg contains eight bailiwics, the principal 
places in which are, 

Bernburg, the capital and reſidence of the prince. 
This city is ſeated on the river Saale, or Sala, over which 
it has a handſome bridge of free-ſtone. This is a place 
of great antiquity, and conſiſts properly of three diſtinct 
towns. On the land ſide it is encompaſſed with walls 
and moats, and beſides its magiſtracy, has a governor, 
appointed by the prince, who preſides in the ſupreme 
court of juſtice. In the Old Town ſtands two churches, 
with a ſchool, the town · houſe, and the prince's ſecretary- 
office. A part of Bernburg, called Vordenburgh, ſtands 
on a hill on the other ſide of the Saale, and is reckoned 
the third part of it, though it is under a diſtin magiſ- 
tracy, conſtitution, and privileges. The church in this 
part {crves both for the caſtle and court. The caſtle is 
one of the moſt ancient, and at the ſame time the moſt 
celebrated fortreſs in the principality of Anhalt. It Nands 
on a high rock, and is ſurrounded with a deep and lined 
moat ; and below it runs the Saale, on which ſtands the 
noble ſtone ſluice erected in 1696 by prince Victor Ama- 
deus. The Auguſtine convent in this place was, at the 
Reformation, converted into an hoſpiral and houſe. 
To the north of the New Town lies the ſuburb of Wal- 
dau, in which is one church. 

Hartzgerode derived its name from its being ſituated at 
the entrance of the foreſt of Hartz. Both the walls 
and houſes are built of a motley kind of marble, in which 
this country abounds. On its eaſt fide prince Willian 
in 1601, erected a new town, which, in 1705, was call - 
ed Auguſtenſtadt ; and oppoſite to it is a ſuburb called 
the Liberty, which has an hoſpital at the end of it. On the 
north ſide is the New Mine Town called Wilhelmſtadt. 

Wilhelmſhof, a houſe and farm belonging to the prince, 
lies in the foreſt not far from Hartzgerode : it is an ele- 
gant ſtructure, moſt delightfully ſituated. The building 
was completed in 1582, and conſiſts of two ſtories. Far- 
ther in the foreſt, on a high and ſteep mountain, are 
to be ſeen ſome ruins of the ancient caſtle of Anhalt, 
which are now overgrown with buſhes. 

The abbey of Gernrode was originally a free temporal 
convent for ladies, founded in the year 960, and richly 
endowed : but the houſe of Anhalt reſuming it in 1624, 
that houſe was confirmed in the enjoyment of its poſleſ- 
ſions by the treaty of Weſtphalia ; and thence became 
intitled to a ſeat and voice among the prelates of the 
Rhine, both in the imperial diet, and that of the circle 
of Upper Saxony. The abbey itſelf is converted into a 
manſion- houſe. The town of Gernrode was at firſt only 
a village ; but, on the additions made to the wealth of 
the abbey, the inhabitants, whoſe number increaſed, 
obtained ſeveral immunities and privileges. Divine wor- 
ſhip is performed in the abbey church, that belonging 
to the town being for the moſt part uſed only at funerals. 

The prince reſides in the palace of Schaumburg, which 
is ſituated in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The principality of Anhalr-Cothen conſiſts of four 
bailiwics, the principal town in which is, 

Cothen, the reſidence of the prince, is ſituated on the 
little river Zitau, and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, 
which were incorporated in 1620. It is a conſiderable 

lace, the inhabitants amounting to about fifteen thou- 
fand. They have three churches, a Calviniſt and Luthe- 
ran orphan-houſe, and each has a free-ſchool ; among 
the other public buildings is an hoſpital, In this town 
the prince of Anhalt-Cothen has a He keeps a 


palace. 
body of two hundred and fifty men, well 3 
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and his revennes, according to Mr. Hanway, are com- 
puted at one hundred and fixty thouſand dollars. 

We now come to the principality of Anhalt-Zerbſt, 
which contains ſeven bailiwics, the principal places in 
Which are, 

Zerbſt, the reſidence of the prince, and the largeſt 
and handſomeſt town in all A The prince's palace 
is very magnificent. In the town are two Lutheran 
churches, one belonging to the Calviniſts, and an uni- 
verſity common to all the princes of Anhalt, which has 
three Calviniſt and one Lutheran profeſſor ; beſides which 
here is alſo a Lutheran and Calvinift ſchool. The beer 
brewed here, with its manufactures of gold and ſilver 
Hce, are very profitable articles, though the firſt was 
formerly more eſteemed than it is at preſent. 

The prince of Anhalt Zerbſt is alſo proprietor of the 
lordſhip of Zevee, in the circle of Weſtphalia. 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with a conciſe account 
of the abbey and town of Quedlinburg, and the abbey 
of Walkenried. 

The abbey of Quedlinburg was founded between the 
years 932 and 936, by king Henry I. and enriched by 
his couſin Matilda; but in 1539 embraced Lutheraniſm. 
It at preſent confiſts of four dignitaries, viz. the lady 
abbeſs and three others, diſtinguiſhed by the titles of 
provolt, dean, and canon. The abbels is a princeſs of 
the empire, and at the diet enjoys both a feat and voice 
on the bench of the prelates of the Rhine, as ſhe like- 
wiſe does in the diers of Upper Saxony, 

The arms of the abbey are two carving knives or, placed 
in a ſaltire croſs, with handles of the ſame in a field gules. 

Anciently the houſe of Anhalt held the patronage of 
government of Quedlinburg as a fief from the abbey ; and 
it afterwards continued a long time hereditary in the houſe 
of Saxony, by which it was at length transferred to the 
houſe of Brandenburg for the ſum of three hundred thou- 
ſand rixdollars; and, by virtue of an agreement conclud- 
ed in 1574, between the eleftor Auguſtus and the ab- 
beſs Elizabeth, no abbeſs, nor any other dignitary, is to 
be choſea without the knowledge of the patron. 

The town of Quedlinburg, which belongs to the ab- 
bey, is ſituated on both ſides the Bode, and has a court 
of juſtice dependent on the abbey, with a particular ma- 
giſtracy divided into two councils. The abbeſs, with 
the chapter, lives on a hill at the cathedral of St. Ser- 
vatius. In the town are ſix churches, and the hoſpital 
of the Holy Ghoft ; and wichout the town is the hoſpital 
of St. Anne, and a college that was formerly a Franciſ- 
can monaſtery; and near the town ſtands alſo the 
church of St. Wipert. 

Here is alſo the free abbey of Walkenried, which was 
of the Ciſtercian order, and poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtates ; 
but in 1546 the abbot introduced the Lutheran doctrine 
and ſervice; but, at the peace of Weſtphalia, the pa- 
tronage of the abbey was aboliſhed, and it was rendered 
an hereditary fief, that is now ſubject to the prince of 
Brunſwic Wolfenbutile. 


SECT. XVII. 


The Princiþalities of Saxe Weimar, Eiſenach, and Gotha ; 
with the principal Places in each, 


AXE WEIMAR, which lies in Thuringia, extends 

atong the Ilm, which, after traverſing the whole 
length of the principality, loſes itſelf in the Saale. Its 
length, taken in its utmoſt extent, is about twenty-ſix 
miles, and its greateſt breadth twenty-three ; but con- 
fiderable parts of the principality are detached from the 
main body. 

The duke of Saxe Weimar has two votcs, both in the 
dict of the empire, and in that of Upper Saxony, 

The principality is divided into thirtecn bailiwics, the 
principal towns in which are the following: 

Weimar, or Weymar, the capital, and the reſidence 
of the prince, is ſeated in a valley by the river Ilm, in the 
eleventh degree forty-nine minutes ealt longitude, and in 
the fifty-firſt degree fix minutes north latitude. The 
new palace, called Wilhelm{burg, is a very noble build- 
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Saxe WEIMAR. 


| of medals, and a gallery of painting; and in it is a whil- 


pering-gallery, like that of St. Paul's in London, The 
old caſtle, which has a bridge before it, is called the Red 
Palace. "The town church has always for its miniſter the 
ſuperintendant-general of the principality, and contains 
the hereditary vault of the princes. The ſecond parith 
church is that of St. James; and here is a ferninary found- 
ed by duke William Erneſt. 

In the neighbourhood of this city is Belvedere, a ſeat of 
the princes, built by duke Erneſt Auguſlus, which has 
'very beautiful gardens, and a very fine green-houle. 
The principality of Eiſenach, which is ſubject to the 
duke of Saxe Weimar, alſo lies in Thuringia, extend- 
ing chiefly along the Worra and the frontiers of Heſſe. 
The face of the country is mountainous and woody, and 
it bears fo little grain, that the inhabitants are obliged 
to be ſupplied with a great deal of it from other places. 
However the neighbourhood of Jena and ſome other 
tracts yield wine; it has alſo mines of copper, iron, vitriol 
and allum, and ſome ſalt- ſprings. 

The inhabitants are Lutheran, and the duke of Saxe 
Weimar tits and votes in the diets of the empire and 
Upper Saxony as prince of Eiſenach. 

This principality is divided into nine diſtricts, the 
principal towns in which are the following : 

Eiſenach, the capital of the principality, is ſeated on 
the Neſſe, which here receives into it the Horſel, in the 
tenth degree thirty-one minutes caſt longitude, and in 
the fiftieth degree fity · nine minutes north latitude. The 
prince's palace is a noble building. Here are the various 
colleges for the different branches of the government ; 
beſides an academy, a ſeminary for the learned langua- 
ges, and an orphan-houſe. 

Jena, a town, ſituated on the Saale, or Sala, which 
waſhes it on the eaſt and ſouth ſides. It lies in a pleaſant 
vale, among hills that produce a great quantity of wine. 
The town forms an oblong {quare, and is ſurrounded 
with moats, walls, and high towers. There is here a ce- 
lebrated univerſity, in which is a very valuable library 
an obſervatory, and phyſic-gardens. There are fcveral 
churches, and without the town are four ſuburbs : to 
the welt lies a ſuburb before St. John's-gate, in which 
is a church and an orphan-houſe; enftward is a ſuburb 
before the Sala-gate; and northward is a ſaburb before 
the port, in which are the prince's gardens, ball-room, 
and other edifices; and to the ſouthward lies a ſuburb 
without the Lober-gate, A delightful row of trees has 
been planted round the moats from the Luber to the 
Sala-gate, and from thence to the port. 

The principality of Saxe Gotha, which lies to the 
ſouth-weſt of that of Eiſenach, abounds in grain and 
fruit; and in the ſouthern diviſion, which takes in a part 
of the foreſts of Thuringia, are ſeveral niine-works. 

The rivers that riſe in this priucipality are the Leina, 
which falls into the Neſſe; the Apfelſtatt, which runs 
into the Gera; the Neſſe, which has it fource in the 
territory of Erfurt, and traverſing the principality of 
Gotha, from eaſt to weſt, diſcharges itſcif into the 
Werra, after it has received the Horſel, which alſo riſes 
in this principality. 

Gotha coutains ſeven cities, five towas, and two 
hundred churches, 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of Lutheraniſm, with 
reſpect to which, and the inſtruftion of youth, there 
are ſome excellent regulations; particularly an inſpector 
travels through the country, and makes cnquiry into 
the ſtate of the churches and ſchools. 

The duke maintains two regiments, conſiſting of 
eight hundred men: of theſe one is quartered in the 
principality of Gotha, and the other in that of Alten- 
burg. He alſo keeps a guard of a hundred and ſixty 
ſoldiers, with a body of artillery. 

The principality of Gotha is divided into twelve baili- 
wics, the principal places in which are the following: 

Gotha, the capital of the principality, is ſeated in a 
plain near the Leina, in the fiity-firſt degree twelve mi- 
nutes north latitude, and the tenth degree forty-one minutes 
ealt longitude. Canals, lined with ſtone, are drawn from 
that river through all the ſtreets ot the city, which is one 


ing, and contains the duke's valuable library, a cabinet 


of the beſt and handſomeſt towns in a Thuringia. Within 
the walls are nine hundred and ſix houſes, beſides many 
f others 
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others which ſtand on the ramparts; and there are large 
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ſuburbs. It has an hoſpital for the ſoldiers, with two 


ſchcois for their children, and in the largeſt of the bar- 
rack; the cadets are inſtructed in the ſeveral branches of 
the military art. Here is likewiſe a foundery for cannon 
and bells. Within the town is the bailiwic houſe, with 
two churches, a ſeminary, an alms-houſe for widows, 
aud an orphan-houſe. The inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in woollen manufactures, as alſo in wood 
and beer, and beſides the profits ariſing from agriculture, 
receive conſiderable advantage from its being the tho- 
roughfare from Leipſic to Upper Germany. 

On a hill above the town ſtands a fortified caſtle or 
palace, which affords an extenſive proſpect over the fer- 
tile plain. Here the ſovereign, who 1s brother to the 
preſent princeſs dowager of Wales, and is one of our 
knights of the garter, keeps a ſplendid court. In this 

alace is a well provided armoury, with a very valuable 
— which conſiſts of about thirty thouſand printed 
volumes, and two thouſand manuſcripts, aud in the 
apartments belonging to it are the portraits of ſeveral 
ſons eminent fur their birth, high ſtation, or learn- 
ing. The cabinet of medals is faid to be, next to thoſe 
of the emperor, the king of France, the dukes of Flo- 
rence and Parma, one of the molt valuable in the whole 
world. The muſeum at Gotha is far from being con- 
temptible. It contains a number of onyxes ſet in diffe- 
rent kinds of work, which are valued at ſixty thouſand 
dollars, among which is one of admirable beauty, repre- 
ſenting a man ſitting with a ſpear in his hand, and a 
woman ſtanding by him. The figure of Lewis XIV. 
is to be ſeen here cut out of a fingle amethyſt. Here is 
a ſilver elephant on a pedeſtal of agate, with the capari- 
ſons of gold ſet with emeralds and diamonds ; and among 
a multitude of other curioſities, are two or three earthen 
vaſes painted by Raphael, and a large copper bowl enamelled 
with black and white, aſcribed to the ſame artiſt, which 
colt the duke ten thouſand dollars. Here is alſo a good 
collection of pictures, the moſt remarkable of which are 
Paul Rubens, his miſtreſs, and his diſciple Vandyk, all 
painted in one piece by Rubens himſelf; a book in which 
Brugel the elder has exquiſitely painted ſixty- one por- 
traits of perſons of diſtinction, and a ſcreen of ſeven 
large leaves, on which is painted by the ſame Brugel the 
moſt remarkable paſſages in the New "Teſtament. Here 
is alſo a ring, in which is ſet a moſt curious watch. 
Among the works in ivory, are Auguſtus king of Poland 
on horſeback, and fourteen hollow balls turned one 
within another. Here is a marſhal's ſtaff and a flageolet 
made of the cinnamon-tree : and a ſtaff on which the 
paſſion of Chriſt is engraved with ſurpriſing minuteneſs; 
a landſcape made entirely of corolines ; the elevation of 
a palace, all of garden ſeeds, arranged with the niceſt 
art; a gondola and crown, both made of cloves. 

There are alſo in the palace a church, in which is a 
very fine chape!, a mint, a laboratory for fire works, and 
adjoining to it is a beautiful garden. 

Without the gates is Fredericſthal, a kind of ban- 
queting-houſe, well worth ſeeing. Among the paint- 
ings in this laſt palace, is a large piece, repreſenting 
the czar Peter on horſeback, conducted by Mercury, 
Neptune, Fame, Courage, and Plenty, with ſeveral 
other figures offering him gifts; and alſo a family hiſ- 
tory piece in four compartments, the firft repreſeating 
the carrying off the Saxon princes Erneſt and Albert ; 
the ſecond, their reſcue; the third, their magnificent re- 
ception at their return; and the fourth, the execution 
of the robbers. 5 

The garden of this palace is ſmall; but well laid out 
in walks, water - works, and parterres, adorned with bu- 
ſtoes and ſtatues; among which are ſome good copies 
of the moſt celebrated pieces of antiquity. At the end 
of the garden is a delightful grotto, the pavement of 
which is of variegated marble dug near Coburg; and the 
cielings and walls are embelliſhed with ſhells, ores, and 
figures in glaſs work. In the apartment of the ſecond 
ſtory are {ome curious paintings of flowers and vege- 
tables. On one ſide of the grotto among ſeveral ſmall 
r is the image of Neptune, and on the other that 
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Between Fredericſthal and the caſtle is a ſine orangery, 
or green houſe, kept in excellent order, where among a 


number of exotics are to be ſcen coffee and ſtrawherry- 
trees. 


SECT. XVII. 


If the Principalities of Saxe Coburg, Altenburg, and Quer- 
furt, with the maſt conſiderable Places in each. 

1 I HE principality of Saxe Coburg lies to the ſouth- 

1 caſt of the foreſt of Thuringia, but belongs to 
Upper Saxony; to the north it terminates on the coun- 
ty ot Schwartzburg, to the eaſtward on the dioceſe of 
Bamberg, to the ſouthward on that of Wurtzburg, and 
to the weſtward on that of Kenneberg. Ir is forty-three 
miles long, and ſixteen where broadeſt. 

The ſoil is moſtly fertile; in the valleys along the ri- 
vers are fine paſture grounds, and the principal employ- 
ment of the inhabitants conſiſts in grazing and the breed- 
ing of cattle; it alſo produces a great deal of flax, and 
in the neighbourhood of Koniglberg are vineyards. The 
foreſts afford timber and wood for fewel. There are 
alſo mines of ſilver; copper, and iron ; and there are here 
found pit- coal, gypſum, alabaſter, and marble. 

The river itz or Itſch, which riſes in the foreſt of 
Thuringia, traverſes the country from north to ſouth, 
and after receiving ſeveral little rivers, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Mayn ; and Steinach, which has alſo its ſource 
here, falls into the ſame river; the Werra likewiſe 
riſes in this principality, and flows into the county of 
Henneberg. 

The inhabitants are almoſt all Lutherans, except a 
few Calviniſts at Hildburghauſen, where they have the 
free exerciſe of their religion. The pcople are employ- 
ed in agriculture and trade, and the country produces 
ſuch plenty of corn, that it has more than ſufficient for 
home conſumption. Its moſt uſual exports, however, 
are black cattle, fatted ſheep, and wool. The inhabi- 
tants of Sonnenberg deal in (lates, hones, and gun-flints, 
wooden-ware, pitch, and pot-aſh. The other towns pur- 
ſue different occupations, and the whole country is pro- 
vided with all manner of neceſſary artificers. ; 

The principality of Coburg formerly belonged to the 
counts of Henneberg; but by marriage became annexed 
to the houſe of Saxony, and at length devolved to duke 
Erneſt the Pious, the founder of the preſent line of the 
family of Gotha, who divided it among his ſons; whence 
it comes at preſent to be divided between the houſes of 
Saxe-Saalfeld, Saxe-Meinungen, Saxe-Hildburghauſen, 
and Saxe-Gotha. 

In the whole principality are ten cities and ſix towns, 
the principal of which are the following: g 

Coburg, the capital of the whole principality, and the 
reſidence of the duke of Coburg-Saalfeld, is ſituated in 
a valley on the Itſch, in the fiftieth degree thirty-two 
minutes north latitude, and the eleventh d twenty 
It is defended by a ſtrong caſtle 
on a . hill, where Luther chiefly reſided 
during the diet of Augſburg in 15 30. Both the town 
and ſuburbs are walled in, and the latter are larger than 
the former. The prince's palace called Ehrenburg is in 
the town, and contains the archives of the principality. 
The town is likewiſe the ſeat of the ſeveral offices of 
the government belonging to the houſe of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalteld, as the privy-council, the regency, the treaſury, 
and the conſiſtory, and in the market-place ſtands the 
chancery, Here are four churches with 'a ſeminary call- 
ed Caſimirianum, from its founder duke John Caſimir ; 
a town ſchool, a gold and ſilver manufactory, and one 
of porcelain. Without the town is au hoſpital, in which 
is a ſmall church. | 

Hildburghauſen, the reſidence of the duke of that 
diſtrict, is ſituated on the Werra, and contains many 
handſome houſes, moſt of which are not only regular, 
and of an equal height, but the ſtreets are broad and 
ſtraight. In the market · place ſtands the town · houſe, in 


minutes eaſt longitude. 


which the regency, treafury, and conſiſtory have their 


| mectings. , _ is alſo a Lutheran church, to which is 
B 


annexed 
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. the ſuperin of the 
burghauſen, and —_— In the Old Town 1s 


alſo the duke's palace, which is a large regular building, 
begun by the duke Erneſt in 1685, and in its church 1s 
a burial vault belonging to the family. In the New 
Town is a Lutheran and Calviniſt church. 

The principality of Altenburg borders to the weſt on 
the Upper Principality of Schwartzburg, and the prin- 
ci of Weimar; to the _ ow _ 1 
ringia and Leipſic; to the on the cir plic 
— ery apt Schonberg ty to the ſouth on the 

i of Er irg and Neuſtadt. 
1 Life b corn, and alſo abounds in 
paſtures, whence grazing is carried on, and there 
breed The country likewiſe pro- 
27 1. of wood, and the mines yield copper, co- 
* i The principal river 
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country is Lutheraniſm, and the 

ranged under ſeveral ſuperinten- 

placed a general ſuperintendent, 
The ſtates of this principa- 
divided into thoſe in the Altenburg, Saalfeld, 

Eiſenberg circles, and conſiſt of the nobility and 
of theſe three diſiridts, who have their principal 

ings at Altenburg. 

The chief towns in this rr 
Altenburg, anciently named Pleiſs, the capital of the 
incipality, is ſubject to the duke of Saxe Gotha. It 

s high on an une ven ſpot of ground, and the caſtle, 
which is ſeated on a rock, is famous in hiſtory for being 
the reſidence of the former electors and dukes, and from 
hence the young princes Erneſt and Albert, who were 
afterwards the founders of the two principal lines of the 

Saxon houſe, were carried off in the year 1455; but the 

princes were recovered, and thoſe who had taken them 

executed, In the town is a ſtately building, in which 
the ſecretary's office is kept, and where the regency and 
of hold their meetings; and two churches, one 
of which is a ſuperintendency. Here is alſo a houſe for 
the education ladies of decayed families, a 
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| beyond the caſtle of Schwartzburg, and at 


you 
Sublic fentinary, = hants beloagiag to the knights of the 
r a muſeum and library, and an orphan 
This town, which had ſuffered. greatly by acci- 
dental, fires, and the wars in 1263, was burnt. by the 
Huſſites in 1430. It was taken by the Imperialiſts in 
55 nd Gli_es mark by the ciri3 war defrre the 
treaty of Weſtphalia. 
Saalfeld, a pretty handſome town, ſeated on the river 
la, in à beautiful ſituation, amidſt. hills and meadows. 
is town and. its diſtrict is ſubje& to the duchy of 
burg Saalfeld. The palace here was begun by duke 
Albert, and for ſome time honoured by being the reſi- 
of the Saalfeld line, till on their acquiring a ſhare 
of the principality of Coburg, they removed thither. In 
this town are three churches, a good grammar ſchool, | 
a ſmelting and vitriol houſe, with ſome manufactures of 
cloth of gold, and ſilk ſtuffs, On an eminence near the 
town ſtands the once celebrated and rich Benedictine 
Abby of St. Peter, whoſe abbot was a prince of the em- 
pire, and had both a vote and feat in the diets and the 
Privilege of coinage. The lands belonging to this abbey 
td 

tenburg. 

er 
of Querfurt, which belongs to the duke of Saxe-Weil- 


the dioceſe of Merſeburg, the diſtricts of Freyburg, Wen- 
delſtein in the circle of Thuringia, and by part of the 
territories of Eiſenach. The principal places in this 
principality are, 

Querfurt, a charter town, ſeated on the little river 
Weite. It is very ſmall, it having only about five hun- 
dred houſes ; but it has large ſuburbs, and is defended 
by a caſtle ſeated on a hill. 

Heldrungen, a ſmall town ſeated near the Unſtrut, 
which is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency, and had formerly 


ſenfels, and is ſurrounded by the county of Mansfeld, | of 


a caſtle, —But it is to little 
—_ it is 1 — 
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principality of Hild- 


SCHWARTZBURG. 


SECT. XIX. 


Of the Principality of ScawARTZBURG, 

The Situation of its two ſeparate Parts; their Produce, 
Rivers, Government, Arms, and the principal Places 
belonging to each of the reigning Princes. 

1 8 H E principality of Schwartzburg has its ſouthern, 

or upper part, ſeparated from the north, or lower 
part, by an intermediate ſpace of ſix German miles; the 
former being ſurrounded by the principalities of Coburg, 

Altenburg, and Eiſenach, with the territory of Erfurt; 

and the latter by the circle of — the electora 

of Saxony, and the countries of Stollberg, Hohenſtein, 

Eichsfelde, and the territory of Mulhavſea: 
This principality has ſeveral beautiful and fertile parts, 

remarkably fruitful in all kinds of grain, eſculent vege- 

tables, and fruit; other places afford tolerable wine; and 
the foreſts of Thuringia and the Hartz are of conſiderable 
advantage to the country, from the great quantity of 
timber annually cut down and exported. Theſe foreſls 
likewiſe abound in deer, wild boars, and other game 
and the rivers and ponds yield a great variety ot fiſh. 

There are here likewiſe mines of ſilver and copper, and 

in ſome places are dug a very beautiful red and white 

alabaſter. 

The principal rivers in the Upper Principality are the 
Schwartze, which iſſues out of the foreſt of Thuringi 
length falls 
into the Sala. The Um riſes in the foreſt of Thuringia, 
as does alſo the Gera. In the Lower Principality are the 
following rivers : the Helme, which diſcharges irſelf into 
the Unftrut; the Wipper, which riſes at Eichsfelde, 
and alſo falls into the Unſtrut; and the Helbe, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſame river. 

In the whole principality are twelve boroughs, ten 
market-towns, fifteen caſtles, and about a hundred thon- 
ſand perſons. The princely houſes and their ſubjects 


are of the Lutheran religion. 


The princes of Schwartzburg are inveſted by the em- 
peror with the office of grand maſter of the horſe ty the 
empire, and they —— of the empire; but 
this title is enjoyed by other German princes. Their 


full titles run thus: Princes of Schwartzburg, and of the 
four counties of the empire; counts of Hohenſtein; lords 


of Arnſtadt, Sonderſhauſen, Leutenberg, Lohra, and 
Clettenberg. 

Their arms are quarterly per pale four tranſverſe beams 
or, and azure, containing for Schwartzburg, a lion; for 
Arnſtadt an eagle fable, in a field or; for Hohenſtein 
checquee argent and gules; for Leutenberg a lion paſſant 
or. The middle ſhield is argent a ſtag gules, or fable, 
for Lohra; beneath it argent a pitch-fork, and a - 
comb gules, in token of the office of maſter of the hore. 
In the centre of the whole, on a particular ſkield, is the 
imperial ſpread eagle, with the ſceptre and monde, and 
on a ſmall ſhell on its breaſt is the imperial crown, de- 
noting that in the fourteenth century Gunther, count of 
Schwartzburg, was elected king of Germany. 

In 1713 the two principal lines entered 1nto a perpe- 
tual compact and union, by which the diviſion of the 
princely houſe into that of Sonderſhauſen and Rudolſtadr 
was confirmed, and the reigning princes of both lines 
were, in 1754, introduced to ſit and vote in the college 

princes. 
Each 1 has an actual privy- council, and 
by the divifion of the Sch wartzburg lands between the 
= ruling lines, each of them is to maintain two courts 

r Son- 


egency; that is, the prince of Sch 
derſhauſen one at Sonderſhauſen, the other at Arnſtadt; 
and the prince of Schwartzburg - Rudolſtadt one at Rudol- 
ſtadt, and another at Frankenhauſen. Each has alſo its 
counſellors at law and regency, who are abſolutely inde» 
pendent of each other, and only ſubordinate to their own 
prince; but, by agreement, appeals, though with ſome 
limitations, are carried from the Schwartzburg regencies 
raters, * * 
Saxony's 
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Saxony's regency at Dreſden, and thoſe ftom the regericy | 


of Arnſtadt to that of Saxe Weimar. 

Each prince has likewiſe his colonel, captain, and 
Keatenants for the management of military affairs; and 
when the empire is engaged in a war, the houſe of 
Schwartzburg, together with the count of Reuſſen, fur- 
niſhes a regiment of {ix companies, amounting to a thou- 
ſand men. 

The territories of Schwartzburg-Sonderſhauſen are 
divided into thirteen bailiwics, the principal places in 
which are the following : 

Arnſtadt on the Gera, a river which a little above di- 
vides itſelf into two branches. This town has a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge of ſix arches over the river, and of late 
the buildings in the town, both public and private, are 
much improved. Here is likewiſe an ancient reſidentiary 
caſtle, with a church, and near it a palace for the princeſs 
dowager, erected in 1732, with three churches, a pro- 
vincial ſchool of eight claſſes, a regency, a conſiſtory 
and exchequer. On the Gera are erected ſome braſs 
and iron-works, beſides ſeveral mills; and near the town 
is a houſe for the making of ſaltpetre. 

Sonderſhauſen is a town ſeated on the Wipper, which 
at this place is joined by the Beber. On an eminence 
without the town ſtands the palace, where the ruli 
prince of the houſe of Sonderſhauſen uſually reſides. 
The front of this palace is new, and beſides many other 
fine apartments, ſplendidly furniſhed, is a moſt ſuperb 
faloon called the Giant's-hall. The garden here is laid 


out in a moſt beautiful manner. In the armoury ſtands | 


an image of Puſtrich, one of the Wendiſh idols, caſt in 
2 black ſhining metal, and hollow within. The body, 
which is every where large, is towards the belly an ell 
and a quarter round, and capable of containing above a 
common pail of water. Its head is alſo of a diſpropor- 
tionate ſize, with a round hole inſtead of the mouth, and 
another on the crown. The right hand reſts on the 
bead, and the left in his lap; but the middle of the left 
arm is broken off, and the legs are mutilated. Sonderſ- 
hauſen is the ſeat of the regency, and has a conſiſtory and 
a court of juſtice. 

The territories of Schwartzburg-Rudolſtadt are divided 
into fifteea diſtrifts; but ſome of them the prince of 
this family holds jointly with the count of erg. 
The principal places belonging to the former are the two 

wing : 

Rudolſtadt is ſeated on the Sala, and has near it a caſtle, 
which ſtands on an eminence, in which the princes of 
Schwartzburg Rudolſtadt uſually reſide. This caſtle 
was deſtroyed by fire in 1735, but has been ſince rebuilt. 
Here are held the regency, confiſtory and exchequer 
_ 1 7 1 in the town church vo 2 the burial- 

princes. Here is a ſuperintendency, 
and a ſeminary of divines founded in 1745 — 
Frederic, and in honour of him called Fredericianum. 

Frankenhauſen is ſeated on a branch of the Wipper, 
which paſſes through the town, and ſtands in a fine fer- 
tile country, on the ſide of a mountain that forms a part 
of the Hartz, and to the north ſeparates its diſtricts from 
a tract called the Colden Vale; indeed the town is on all 
ſides environed with woods and mountains. It has a re- 
gency, and among the public buildings are the prince's 
palace, in which is a chapel. There are alſo two 
churches within the town, and two more without the 
gates. The ſchool is within the remains of a Ciſtercian 
nunnery. The falt-works of this place are ſome of the 
moſt antient and famous in all Germany, and fo conſi- 
derable, that the town owes its proſperity entirely to them. 
There are a great number of falt houſes: the ſalt is 
drawn up in leather buckets by means of large wheels, 
— oc 2 by the river Wipper ; and in the Upper 

own a fort originally built for the protection of 
theſe works. * 


SECT. XX. 


Of the County of MANSFELD. 
Ir Situation, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, and principal Towns. 
HE county of Mansfield borders on the duchy of 
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Halberſtadt; and extends thirty - thtee miles in length; 
and fifteen in breadth. . 

It is in general very mountainous, yet affords not only 
paſturage, but good corn-land, and has large woods; 
chaſes, vineyards, and fiſheries. There are here mines 
of a kind of a blackiſh glittering ſort of ſlate, which when 
ſmelted, yields much copper and filver, a quintal of the 
beſt ſort 5 five pounds of pure copper; but 4 
quintal of the worſt yields only two pounds. From this 
copper a great deal ot ſilver was formerly extracted, and 
a great number of dollars coined. This late is alſo re- 
markable for having the impreſſion of various animals, 
elpecially ot fiſhes, as herrings, perches, and pikes. 

In this country are likewiſe two conſiderable lakes, 
which, though they ſtand near each other, and have even 
a communication, the water of the largeſt is quite ſalt, 
while that in the other is perfectly freſh and ſweet. They 
both abound in fiſh, on which account the inhabitants of 
the villages along their banks ſubſiſt by fiſhing ; and they 
alſo afford an inexhauſtible number of ſnipes, wild geeſe, 
and other water fowl, ſome of which are ſhot and others 
taken by the net. The Sala is the northera boundary of 
this country, where it receives the Salze, which iſſues 
from the above ſalt lake, together with the Schlenze and 
other ſmaller ſtreams. The other rivers are the Wipper, 
the Eine, and the Weite. f 

Part of this country is under the ſovereignty of Saxony, 
and part ſubject to the king of Fruiſia, who enjoys the 
title of count of Mansfeld. 

The number of towns in the whole country amounts 
to ſeven. The prevailing religion is that of Lutheran- 
iſm, and there are ſixty-ſix parochial villages ; the cler - 
gy belonging to them are divided into eight deaneries, 
'the adminiſtration I and the _—_ pariſhes is 
lodged in the general ſuperintendant of the county. 

= titles of the count of Mansfeld are, prince of the 
holy Roman empire, Mansfeld, and Fondi; noble lord 
of Heldrungen, Seeburg, and Schraplau ; and lord of the 
lordſhi ps of Dobrziſch, Neuhaus, and Arnſtein. 
| The arms for Querfert are argent party per feſſe gules 3 
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for Mansfeld, fix diſpoſed in two rows gules ; 
for Arnſtein, fable, eagle diſplayed, with the bill, 


legs, and claws or ; and for Heldrungen; azure, a lion 
rampant or, with a crown of the fame, a tongue exerted 
5 gules and argent checquee in 
a . 

The principal towns in this country are thoſe which 

Eiſleben, the capital of the county, is ſeated in the 
fifty-firſt degree thirty-nine minutes north latitude, and 
the eleventh degree fifty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. It 
is remarkable for the great number of its brew-houſes, 
and for the copper-mines in its neighbonrhood, which 
were formerly in ſuch good condition, that between the 
towns of Eiſleben and Mansfeld were at leaſt thirty 
ſmelting- houſes, which generally produced above a thou- 
ſand tons of copper in a year; and every ton contained 
near two hundred ounces of ſiver; and though at preſent 
ſeveral good ſhafts are overflowed with water, and the 
ore is neither ſo rich in copper nor yields ſo much filver 
as formerly, yet theſe mines turn to good account. In 
the town is a caſtle, with three pariſh churches, a — 
mar ſchool, a mine · office, a conſiſtory, a general ſuper- 
intendency, and about a thouſand houſes. It is very 
populous, and the centre of all the trade and buſineſs of 
the whole county, every thing deſigned for ſale being 
brought hither ; whence its exports to the Hartz and into 
Thuringia are very conſiderable.” 

This place is famons for having given birth to Martia 
Luther, who alſo died here. Among other relics of that 
great reformer is ſhewn in the great church of St. Tho- 
mas, his pulpit, whieh, from the extreme veneration 
entertained for it; is only preached in three times a year; 
that is, on the anniverſary of Luther's birth-day, the day 
in which he died, and the opening of the ca 
lectures. There is here alſo ſhewn the wooden bedſtead 
on which Luther lay, which is here pretended to be of 
ſuch extraordinary virtue, that whoever carries a bit of it 
about him will never be troubled with the head-ach, and 
a tooth-picker made of it infallibly ſecures a perſon from 


Magdeburg, and the principalities of Anhalt and an tooth-ach. © The Swedes, {ays Mr. Keyller, who 


« are 
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« are very fond of being thought the genuine ſons of 


Luther, carried away as many pieces, ſaid to be cut 
from this bedſtead, and a table that belonged to Luther, 
c '2g would have made ſeveral tables and bedſteads. As 
« this afforded great ſatisfaction, fo it yielded no ſmall 
t profit to thoſe who ſhewed theſe relics; for a very {mall 


« part of the gratuities they got on this occaſion, was 


« {yfficient to buy ſuch another lucrative bedſtcad.” Our 
impartiality would not permit our ſuppreſſing ſo extraor- 
dinary a circumſtance, though we are ſorry to find any 
of the followers of that reformer ſo weak and ſo wicked 
as to countenance ſuch groſs ſuperſtition, which every 
rational proteſtant muſt condemn, and which Luther 
himſelf, were he living, would cenſure with the utmoſt 
warmth and indignation. 

The city of Mansfeld is ſituated five miles to the north- 
weſt of Eilleben, and is very ſmall. Its caſtle, which is 
ſeated on a high rock, was formerly both a fortreſs and 
the reſidence of the counts of Mansfeld; but the fore- 
part of it only remains, the reſt, together with the walls 
and baſtions, being blown up in the year 1674. 


SECT. XXL. 
Of the County of WERNIGERODE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Government, and 
principal Towns. 


HE county of Wernigerode is ſituated partly on the 

Hartz, and borders on the principalities of Blan- 

kenburg, Brunſwic, and Hildeſheim ; and is only about 
fifteen miles in length and ten in breadth. 

One part of the country is mountainous, and the other 
level. The hills form a kind of amphitheatre, riſing 
gradually behind each other. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
theſe is Great Brocken, which ſome eſteem the higheſt 
mountain in all Germany. No trees, or ſcarce any ſmall 
ſhrubs, are to be found on its ſummit, which frequently 
remains covered with ſnow till Midſummer, and in ſome 
of the northern parts even longer. Out of this mountain 
iſſues the Ilſe, with the Great and Little Bude, and alſo 
the Ecker. The mountains afford very valuable plants, 
with berries of all kinds, particularly cranberries, great 
quantities of which are preſerved by the inhabitants. Oak 
and beech are leſs common here than firs and pines, 
— 4 great care is taken in planting and keeping up the 
The plains are very fertile in all kinds of grain, pulſe, 
turnips, flax, culinary herbs, fruit, and other vegetables. 
As the meadows and paſtures are very rich, great num- 
bers of cattle are bred here, and the country likewiſe a- 
bounds in all manner of beaſts of chace and wild fowl. 

This country alſo abounds in iron, lead, cobalt, free- 
None, lime-ſtone, marl, and clay for bricks and pots. 

The country is very populous, and the language of 
the inhabitants, who are of the Lutheran religion, is Low 
German. They export corn, oatmeal, all kinds of ber- 
ries, timber, and bruſh- wood; as alſo deals, oil, fine 
oxen, veniſon, hogs, fiſh, chalk, ſaltpetre, gunpowder, 
caſt and wrought iron, wrought copper, which is import- 
ed rough, paper, cloth, ſtuffs, and brandy. 

This county is a fief of the king of Pruſſia, though a 
part of it belongs to the count of Stollberg. The king, 
as ſovereign of the country, levies the exciſe in the town 
of Wernigerode, though one-tenth of it goes to the 
count. His majeſty alſo taxes the country, and raiſes 
ſoldiers. Appeals lie from the count's regency to the 
revenue court at Berlinz and yet the count has the 
Juriſdiftion of the mines, chaces, ſtores, and coinage ; 
as alſo in criminal, civil, and church affairs. His re- 
gency, to which appeals are brought from the inferior 
courts in the town and country, conſiſts of a ſecretary, 
a director, and counſellors. Theſe, with the addition of 
three eccleſiaſtical counſellors, form the conſiſtory. The 
revenue court conſiſts of a director, counſellors, aſſeſſors, 
and other officers, who, with the addition of foreſt and 
mine officers, form the foreſt and mine courts. The 
revenue of this county is computed at the annual ſum 
of fifty thouſand rixdollars, 
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Macpeeurs. 


| The principal towns in this county are the following: 

Wernigerode is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance trom the 
Ecker, which receives into it a rivulet that runs through 
the town. It has a caſtle ſeated above the town on a 
mountain, which has been ſo greatly improved by count 
Chriſtian Erneſt, that it has not one walte ſpot. This 
caſtle he has adorned with a large and valuable library ; 
and here likewiſe are kept the archives of the family. 
About this ſtately ſeat lies a park, which was walied in 
by the above count, and finely planted both with fruit 
and foreſt trees. In it, near the caſtle gate, is a row of 
houſes for the count's domeſtics, together with a well- 
built orphan-houſe and new ſtables, with many ſingle 
houſes for the count's attendants. In the park is a ſum- 
mer houſe called the hermitage, which ſtands higher than 
the caſtle itſelf. Near the park is a moſt beautiful par- 
terre, with a fine preen-houſe, in which is a large ſaloon ; 
and juſt by is a magnificent palace, in which lives the 
counteſs Frederica Charlotte of Hohenlohe-Ingeltingen. 
A viſta of limes leads from the park to the count's kitchen- 
garden and orchard, which lie near the town, and both 
the road and foot-way to the caſtle are planted with 
rows of trees. 

The town itſelf conſiſts of three parts, the Old and 
New Town, and the ſuburb of Noſchenrode. ln the 
Old Town are only four hundred and thirty houſes, 
three churches, two alms-houſes, a palace belonging to 
the count, the offices belonging io the government, a 
Latin ſchool of five claſſes, and ſeveral manſion · houſes 
belonging to the nobility. The New Town contains 
only about two hundred houſcs, a pariſh church, and an 
alms-houſe, while the ſuburb contains about one hun- 
dred and fifty houſes, one church and a ſchool. 
| Several great fires have happened here, particularly 
in the year 1751 ; but the greateſt part of the houſes 
have been rebuilt with ſtone. 

To the corporation belong very large woods, out of 
which the burghers are allowed timber for building, 
with a certain quantity of wood for fuel. The trade 
of the townſmen chiefly conſiſts in cloth and woollen 
ſtuffs, brewing, diſtilling, and agriculture. 

Drubec is a large and beautiful village, the inhabi- 
tants of which are eſteemed the richeſt farmers in all 
the country, and are fond of being called the men of 
Drubec. At this place is an ancient foundation, con- 
ſiſting of an abbeſs and five canoneſſes, who may be ei- 
ther of noble or trading families. To this foundation 
belongs a church, beſides which there is another in the 
village. | 

Iſenburg is a large open town, which was anciently 
walled. It has a caſtle ſeated on an eminence, which 
was formerly the reſidence of the counts of Stoll 
and near the caſtle is a large park, in which is the man- 
ſion-houſe of Leiningen, thus named from the conſort 
of count Chriſtian Erneſt of the houſe of Leiningen, 
The chief trade of the place ariſes from the iron works 
and flatting-mills belonging to the count. | 


SE CT. XXII. 
Of the Duchy of MAGDEBURG, 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; the Religion 
of the Inhabitants ; the ſeveral Offices of the Government ; 
the Revenues of the Prince, and the principal Cities of 


this Duchy. 
W Lower Saxony, 

which is bounded on the north by the duchy of 
Sieſwic and the Baltic; on the eaſt by the circle of Upper 
Saxony; on the ſouth by the ſame circle, and a part of 
the circle of the Upper Rhine, and on the weſtward by 
the circle of Weſtphalia and the German ocean. 

The ſtates belonging ro it are thoſe of Magdeburg 
and Bremen, Zell, Grubenhagen, Calenberg, Wolfen- 
buttle, Halberſtadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Guſtrow, Holſtein-Gluckſtadr, Holſtein-Gottorp, 
Hildeſheim, Saxe-Lauenburg, the archbiſhopric of Lu- 
ber, Ratzeburg, Blankenburg, Ranzau, Lubec an impe- 
rial city, Goſlar, Mulhauſen, Nordhauſen, and Hamburg. 


a” 


E now come to the circle of 


We 
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MACPEBURG. 


We ſhall begin with the duchy of Magdeburg, which 
is mA the Mark of Brandenburg, 4 duchy 
of Brunſwic, the principalities of Halberſtadt and An- 
halt, the county of Mansfeld, and the elcctorate of 
$axony 3 extending ſixty miles from eaſt to weſt ; but 
its breadth is very unequal. 

The country belonging to this duchy is for the moſt 

t level. It has ſome good corn lands, and produces fine 
cattle ; but ſeveral circles are ſandy, marſhy, and over- 
| with woods. In ſome parts there are pit-coal, while 
in others fuel is ſcarce. The ſalt ſprings are ſaid to be 
ſo rich, as to be able to ſupply all Germany with ſalt. 

The Elbe paſſes through a conſiderable part of the 
country, and the river Havel forms its eaſtern boundary 
between Brandenburg and this duchy. Here riſes the 
Aller, which diſcharges itſelf Into the Elbe. The other 
rivers are the Saale, or Sala, which here receives the 
Elſter, and afterwards diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe, the 
Ohre, and the Bode. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of the inhabitants is Luthe- 
raniſm ; but a great number of French and German Cal- 
viniſts have ſettled here, and the popiſh religion is tole- 
rated at Magdeburg and Ha!l. The Lutheran pariſhes 
amount to 314, and the paſtors to 353. Thele pariſhes 
are divided into ſixteen inſpections, under the direction 
of as many inſpectors, ſubordinate to a general ſuperin- 
tendent. The German Calviniſts are poſſeſſed of ſeven 
churches, and have eleven miniſters; the French have 
fix congregations, to five of which are ten miniſters; but 
thoſe at Calbe are ſubject to a German paſtor ; and at 
Hall is a ſynagogue of Jews. 

Magdeburg contains manufactories of woollen cloth, 
linen, ſtuffs, ſtockings, oil-ſkin, leather, parchment, 
and particularly exports large quantities of ſtarch, flour, 
and all forts of grain. 

In the diet of the empire the king of Pruſſia, as duke 
of Magdeburg, fits and votes between the elector of Ba- 
varia and the elector Palatine. His annual revenues 
from this duchy amount to above 800,000 rix-dollars. 

The duchy is divided into four circles, the molt con- 
fiderable places in which are, | 

The city of Magdeburg, which is the capital of the 
duchy, the ſeat of the provincial regency, the conſiſto- 
ry, the war and domain office, and one of the principal 


trading towns in all Germany; is ſeated on the Elbe in 


the fitty-ſecond degree ſixteen minutes latitude, and the 
twelfth degree nine minutes eaſt longitude. It is 
ſtrongly fortified, and has among other works a citadel, 
ſeated on an iſland' in the river Elbe, which is joined to 
the ciry and the country by two bridges. The city is 
well built, particularly the broad ſtreet, which has a 
grand appearance; but the principal beauty of the town 
conſiſts in its cathedral and its ſquare, which is adorned 
with large elegant houſes, and the area of it well paved. 
The Lutheran cathedral, dedicated to St. Maurice, is a 
ſuperb ſtructure in the antique taſte; it is two hundred 
and eight German ells in length, and of the fame height; 
its breadth is fifty-five ells, and the whole building, 
which conſiſts entirely of free ſtone, is richly adorned 
with ſculpture. Among the other public edifices are 
the king's palaces, the armoury, the governor's houſe, 
and the guild-hall. Here is alſo a Lutheran convent, 
which was formerly a monaſtery of Premonſtratenſian 
monks, dedicated to our Lady, and has a ſchool or 
{eminary. The Lutherans have alſo ſix parochial 
churches, and the Calviniſts conſiſt of three congrega- 
tions, German, French, and Walloon. To the ſe⸗ 


minary, which belongs to the town, are ten profeſſors, | 


and the Calviniſts have a Latin ſchool. Here is alſo an 
alms-houſe, an hoſpital, and an orphan-houſe, all 
maintained at the king's expence. Here are manufac- 
tories of all forts of woollen cloths and ſtuffs, half and 
whole ſilk ſtuffs, cotton, linen, ſtockings, leather gloves, 
black and yellow tobacco, roll tobacco, ſnuff, &c. 
The city is alſo remarkable for its large magazines of 
merchandize brought from Hamburg, on the Elbe, 
which is very rapid, in flat-bottomed boats, and from 
hence ſent by land to Leipſic, and other parts. Indeed 
its ſituation on the Elbe, and its being on the road 
between Upper and Lower Germany, is of great ad- 
vantage to its trade. 
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war. Charles V. put it under the ban of the empire for 
tejecting the Interim, and charged Maurice elector of 
Saxony with the execution of it, who, after a ſiege 
which laſted from the ſixteenth of September 1 550, to 
the ninth of November 1551, took it by capitulation, in 
which it was ſtipulated, that the emperor ſhould be re- 
conciled, and the ban revoked. In 1629, it was block- 
aded by the Imperialiſts for the ſpace of twenty weeks. 
But the moſt dreadful calamity of this kind was in the 
year 1631, when the Imperialiſts under count Tilly 
beſieging it in form, and taking it by ſtorm, it was 
lacked and burnt, except the cathedral, ſome adjacent 
houſes, and a few ſmall cottages of fiihermen ; ſo that, 
according to ſome authors, ſixteen churches and cha- 
pels, many of them covered with Jead, and one with 
copper, were reduced to aſhes Tilly had the infernal 
barbarity to order his ſoldiers to ſpare neither age nor 
ſex ; and they too well obeyed the commands of their 
inhuman general, by ripping up women with child, mur- 
dering infaats in the ſight of their parents, aud raviſhin 
the helpleſs virgins in the very ſtreets, while many + 
theſe, to eſcape violation, ran into the Elbe, and others 
into the fire; in ſhort, the (laughter was fo great, that 
though the number ot the bu: ghers was before computed 
to amount by the ſoweſt computaiuwn to twenty thouſand, 
not above four hundred eicaped. In the beginning of 
the year 1632, the Imperialiſts withdrew, and the 
Swedes taking poſſeſſion of the city, began to rebuild it ; 
but when it was reduced to ſome order, it was again 
blockaded in 1635, by the troops of Brandenburg and 
Weimar, and in 1636, beſieged and taken by capitula- 
tion by the Imperialiſts and Saxons, on which the Swe- 
diſh garriſon withdrew. 

The city of Hall is ſeated on the Sala, and contains 
1063 houſes that pay taxes, beſides its public edifices ; 
and the inhabitants of the town and ſuburbs are compu- 
ted at thirtcen or fourteen thouſand, without including 
the ſtudents and the garriſon. The town is divided into 
four parts, named the Maria, the Ulrich, the Nicholas, 
and Maurice quarters. Mauriceburg was anciently a 
caſtle ; but the greateſt of it now lies in ruins ; bow- 
ever, the chapel is in the poſſeſſion of the French Calvi- 
niſts. The Lutherans have three pariſh churches, and 
the German Calviniſts have the cathedral and another 
church; the Papiſts are alſo permitted a chapel, and the 
Jews have a ſynagogue. The celebrated Frederician 
univerſity was formed out of an acadeniy of martial 
exerciſes. The public hall belonging to this laſt build- 
ing is in the Weigh-houſe, as is alſo its library, which 
conſiſts of upwards of ten thouſand volumes, and on 
the parade is an anatomical theatre. A nunnery for 
ladies was founded in 1702, for the reception of one ab- 
beſs and _ ladies of the Calviniſt religion, by God- 
frey Zena, ſecretary to the regency deburg, 
The Calviniſts are poſſeſſed of ow oitals, eeluffte 
of an alms-houſe for the French Calviniſts. 

The vale of Hall, which conſiſts of the loweſt 
of the town, and lies on the Sala, has four rich ſalt- 
ſprings, with ninety-ſix boiling-houſes, Beſides the 
common trades, there are here carried on various manu- 
faQories, as thoſe. of fine brown and white leather gloves, 
worſted and filk ſtockings, flaunel, frieze, light ſtuffs, 
fuſtian, printed flannel and linen, tobacco-pipes, porce- 
lain, great quantities of ſtarch, powder, gold, ſilver, 
and filk ribbons after French and other patterns, and 
beautiful red and yellow Turky leather. 

Cloſe to the north ſide of Hall is the town of Neu- 
markt, which ſeems one of its ſuburbs, though in reali- 
ty it is not. It conſiſts of about 283 houſes, has its own 
magiſtrate, a pariſh church, and a {mall ſchool. 

Glauche, another town, lies alſo ſo near the walls as 
to' ſeem a ſuburb to the city, and contains abour 31 
houſes, with ſeveral vineyards; it has its own il· 
trates, and contains one pariſh church, with a ſchool. 
But the moſt remarkable public buildings here are the 
orphan-houſe, which is eſteemed one of the moſt noble 
and uſeful foundations in all the Pruſſian dominions, 
with the royal pzdagogium, and the widows-houſe. In 


the above orphan-houſe is a valuable diſpenſatory, a la- 
boratory, and a conſiderable trade is carried on in books. 
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To the orphan-houſe alſo belongs a ſpacious library, a 
muſeum, and an excellent printing - office, the latter 
founded by the baron Canſtein, in which the letter · preſs 
for printing the whole Bible, the New Teſtament, and 
Pſalier is always kept ſtanding; ſo that impreſſions of 
them may be wronght off at pleaſure z and theſe books, 
of all ſizes, are fold at this printing-office at very low 
prices, 

SECT XXIII. 

Of MECKLENBURG» 


tes Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of the Inha- 
bitants, their Government, Trade, &c. with an Account 
of the Duchies of Schwerin and Strelitz, and the prin- 
cipal 7 laces in each. 


N E duchy of Mecklenburg is ſituated between 
| the fifty-third degree ten minutes, and the fifty- 
fourth degree forty minutes north latitude, and between 
the thirteenth degree twenty-five minutes and ſeven- 
teenth degree eaſt longitude from London, it extending 
one hundred and thirty-five miles in its greateſt length, 
and about ninety in its greateſt breadth. It is bounded 
on the north by the Baltic ; on the eaſt by Pomerania ; 
on the ſouth by Brandenburg; and on the weſt by the 
dioceſe of Lubeck, and the territories of Brunſwick and 
Lunenburg. 

The foil of this duchy, particularly in the middle and 
towards the north, exceeds in fertility moſt others, ir 
yielding plenty of corn, flax, hemp, and fruit. The 
country is agreeably diverſified with hills and dales, and 
enriched with woods, in which is a great deal of fine 
timber, and plenty of game. The meadows here afford 
good paſture for cattle, and the inhabitants have nume- 
rous flocks of ſheep, by which they are ſupplied with 
plenty of wool. They have a good breed of horſes, but 
they are not very large, and great herds of ſwine ; but 
towards the ſouth, the ſoil is ſandy, and in other places 
are heaths, with ſome moors and fens. Several fens 
have been drained, and improved into arable and paſ- 
ture land, and it muſt be acknowledged that the moſt 
ſandy and barren parts are capable of being greatly im- 
proved ; for the marquiſate of Brandenburg, which lies 
contiguous, and bears a great reſemblance to that part 
of this country which borders upon it, ſhews that the 
marſhy and ſandy waſtes may be converted into a fertile 
and pleaſant country. 

There are here many lakes from four to ten miles in 
length, and from four to ſeven in breadth. Theſe, as 
well as the rivers, abound in fiſh. | 

With reſpect to the rivers of Mecklenburg, the Elbe 
_ Waſhes the borders of this country to the ſouth-weſt, 
where it is joined by the Elde, which here iſſues from 
the lake of Player ; and into that river flows alſo the 
Stor, which proceeds from the lake of Schwerin. The 
Reckenitz riſes in this country, and forms the limits be- 
tween Meckleuburg and Pomerania, after which it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Baltic. The Tollenſe iſſues out 
of the lake of the ſame name, and joins the Pena. The 
Warno riſes in the centre of this country, and, after re- 
ceiving the Milnitz and Nebel, forms a lake and har- 
bour at Roſtoc, and falls into the Baltic. The Radegaſt 
riſes at Stellenz, and having run by ſeveral towns, is call- 
ed the Stopenitz, under which name it croſſes the lake of 
Deſſau, and having united its ſtream with the Drave, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. The Havel flows from 
the lake of Barn, and runs into the Mark of Branden- 
burg. Mecklenburg has only one harbour on the Baltic, 
which is that of Roſtoc. 

This country is divided into two duchies, and theſe 
are ſubdivided into three circles, that of Mecklenburg, 
that of Wenden, and the circle of Stargard. The two 
firſt of theſe circles belong to the duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, and the laſt to the duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz. 

The people are divided into peaſants, burghers, clergy 
and nobility. The peaſants are in a ſtate of villain- 
age, but the burghers are poſſeſſed of certain privileges, 
by means of which they are united with the nobility, and 
immediately depend on the Sovereign. The clergy 
have alſo their particular immunities, and are governed 
by the fix following ſuperintendants ; thoſe of Schwe- 
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rin, Guſtrow, Parchim, Strelitz, and two for Roſtock. 


Mic tzuzuxe. 


At this laſt city is held a conſiſtory formed by the twelve 


miniſters of the town, in conjunction with the ſuperin- 
tendant. The nobility are polleſſed of great privileges, 
which, after many long conteſts with the dukes, were 
at length definitively ſettled in 1755. The inhabitants 
are Lutherans, and remarkably watchful againſt any 
innovation in the eſtabliſhed worſhip; but the Calvi. 
niſts have a meeting-houſe at Budzow, and the Roman 
Catholicks a chapel at Schwerin, the only places where 
the public exerciſe of any other religion than the Lu- 
theran is tolerated. 

The country has woollen manufacturers, tanners, lea- 
ther · dreſſers, and people of other trades ; but their num- 
ber is not ſufficient to ſupply the country. The exports 
of the inhabirants conſiſt of cattle, butter, cheeſe, corn, 
wool, flax, hemp, hops, ſeveral kinds of wood, and alſo 
honey and wax. In both duchies are forty-five great 
and ſmall cities, three convents belonging to the nobility 
and ſtates of the country, and 594 manors. In the year 
1628 the number of farms belonging to the ſovereign 
were 1001, thoſe of the nobility amounted to 127, and 
thoſe of the convents to 768. 

The ftates are compoſed of the nobility and towns, 
In 1523, the nobility and commons of the two duchies 
of Schwerin and Guſtrow entered into an indiſſoluble 
compact of union, which has been acknowledged and 
confirmed by the ſovereigns, and conſiſts both in a con- 
junction of the provinces, and in that of the ſtates of 
which each is compoſed ; it being agreed, that all the 
free inhabitants of t both duchies, including the whole of 
the Stargard circle, ſhould enjoy an equality in ri.,hts, 

ivileges, and immunities ; be governed by the tame 

ws, and in all cafes and exigencies ſhould daily aid 
and aſſiſt each other in council and action. 

The government of the whole country of Mecklen- 
burg was formerly under one prince; but duke John, 
who died in 1592, leaving two ſons, Adolphus Frede- 
ric and John Albert II. they divided the country between 
them, by which the former obtained the part belonging 
to Schwerin, and the latter that belonging to Guſtrow ; 
while the town of Roſtoc, with its univerſity and hoſpital, 
and the monaſtic lands, remained in common : but the 
line of Guſtrow becoming extiact in 1695, duke Frederic 
William of the Schwrin branch laid claim to the ſole in- 
heritance of that duchy, but was oppoſed by Aldolphus 
Frederic, duke of Strelitz, his father's younger brother, 
However, this conteſt was d ecided at Hamburg in 1701, 
by an agreement that the principality of Guſtrow ſhould 
be added to that of Schwerin, and that Adolphus Frede- 
ric, beſides the duchy of Strelitz, ſhould alſo hold the 
principality of Ratzeburg, with the lordſhip of Stargard, 
the ancient commanderies of Miro and Nemero, and a 
yearly penſion of gooo dollars: at the ſame time the right 
of primogenitureſhip and the lineal ſucceſſion were eſta- 
bliſhed in both houſes, and the agreement ratified by the 
emperor. Theſe two lines of the dukes of Mecklenburg 
ſtill ſubſiſt, and her preſent majeſty, Charlotte queen 
conſort of Great Britain, is the ſiſter of Adolphus FV. 
the preſent duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

The titles aſſumed by both the dukes, are duke of 
Mecklenburg ; prince of Wenden, Schwerin, and Ratze- 
burg; count of Schwerin, lord of Roſtoc, and Stargard. 

Their arms are party per pale two bends divided into 
ſix fields. The firſt is or, a buffaloe's head gardant 

les, crowned with horns argent, with a ring of the 
= through its noſtrils, for Mecklenburg. The ſecond 
is azure, a griffin or, for Wenden. The third party per 
feſſee barry of two azure, with a griffin argent, and a 
lozenge purpure. Both theſe are ſaid to be the arms of 
Roſtoc, The fourth is gules, a croſs wavy argent, for 
the principality of Ratzeburg. The fifth gules, an arm 
cloathed argent, and bound with a ribbon ot the ſame, 
iſſuing from a cloud, and holding up a ring or, with a 
ſtone infixed, for the lordſhip of Stargard. The ſixth 
is or, a buftaloe's head ſable, with a crown or, and horns 
argent, panting and placed oblique, There is alſo an 
eſchutcheon, party per feſſe, gules and or, for the county 
of Schwerin. The eleftors and margraves of Branden- 
burg likewiſe uſe the title and arms, becauſe, on the ex- 
tinction of the male ſtem of the dukes of Mecklenburg, 
that duchy falls to the houſe of Brandenburg. 
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The annual reyenues of the Schwerin line amount to 
three hundred thouſand rixdollars per annum, and thoſe 
of the duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz to about a hundred 
and twenty-ſix thouſand. The number of forces main- 
tained by theſe princes is little more than is neceſſary to 

ard their perſons, and preſerve the public tranquility : 

the duke of Schwerin has only three regiments of 
foot, two troops of life-guards, and a regiment of huſ- 
fars; and the duke of Strelitz, five companics of foot, 
a troop of life-guards. and a few huſſars. No payment 
is required for the maintenance of the troops, either of 
the nobility or ſtates, the duke defraying all the expence 
of the military eſtabliſhment out of the fixed annual con- 
tributions. The nobility and their vaſſals are alſo ex- 
empted from quartering and maintaining the militia, 
as the municipal towns are from quartering the horſe. 
The towns, however, quarter the foot, and pay ſer 
vice-money. 

We ſhall now deſcribe the principal towns in each of 
the circles. 

Stargard gives its name to the circle belonging to the 
duke of Strelitz ; the principal places in which are the 
following: 

Old Strelitz is ſeate] in a large plain almoſt ſur- 
rounded with moraſſes. It is of a moderate circum- 
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ference, has a pretty good market-place, and the ſtreets | 


are wide and regular. It had a palace, which was burnt 
in the year 1712, when Adolphus Frederic III. duke of 
Strelitz, and his whole family narrowly eſcaped periſh- 
ing in the flames, which broke out in the night, and 
conſumed all his coſtly furniture and valuable effects. 
In conſequence of this misfortune, his Serene Highneſs 
in 1726 began to ereCt a ſumptuons palace about two 
Engliſh miles from the town of Strelitz, in a very plea- 
fant ſituation, at a place called Gliencke, which was 
before his hunting ſeat ; and in 1733, he founded a new 
town adjoining to the palace, and ordered it to be call- 
ed New Strelitz. This new town is regularly laid out 
in the form of a ſtar ; the centre is a — market 

lace, and from thence a number of ſtreets branch out 
in ſtraight lines: the chief ſtreet leads to the palace, 
and is called Palace- ſtreet, and the next is by a pleaſant 
lake. The buildings in theſe two ſtreets are elegant 
and commodious, and in ſome of the others there are 
handſome houſes. The town enlarges every day, and 
it is imagined that it will, in time, reach to Old Stre- 
litz. 

New Brandenburg, the capital of the circle of Star- 
pard, is the largeſt and handſomeſt town in the duke of 
Strelitz dominionz. It is ſituated in a valley ſurrounded 
with high hills, and is built in a circular form, with 
nine ſpacious ſtreets, five extending in a direct line from 
eaſt to welt, and four croſſing them from north to ſouth. 
The houſes are neat and handſome, and the ſtreets re- 
markably clean. The great church, which is dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, was erected in 1298, and is a large 
Gothic pile, with a very lofty tower of brick; the 
inſide is lightſome and airy, and adorned after the Lu- 
theran cuſtom, with a variety of images. There is a 
ſmaller church dedicated to St. Joha Baptiſt, which 
formerly belonged to a Franciſcan convent. In the 
ſuburbs were three churches, but one of them is in ruins, 
and divine worlhip is regularly performed in only one 
of the others. "The rown-houſe is a handſome brick 
building, ſeated in the market-place. Here is a public 
ſchool, which his Serene Highneſs has taken under his 
protection. Here is alſo a ſuperintendancy for the 
whole circle. There are agreeable walks round the 
ramparts, and in the environs of the city. New Bran- 
denburg enjoys very great privileges, and the inhabi- 
rants carry on a conſiderable trade in hops, with which 
the neighbourhood abounds. 

The favourite retreat of the duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz is the palace of Ludewig's Luſt, or Lewis's 
Delight : but this being only a hunting ſeat built by 
Chriſtian Lewis II. there is nothing magnificent in the 
building, though it is a neat ſtructure. It conſiſts only 
of a ground floor, with wings on each fide, for the 
gentiemen and ladies attending their highneſſes. The 
front of the building extends ſixty-five feet, and the 
entrance is through a ſmall portico, which leads to a 
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handſome ſaloon, and on the right hand are the duke's 
apartments, which are ſmall, but well contrived. They 

conſiſt of four rooms elegantly furniſhed, and filled 
with many curioſities; and on the left hand are the 
ducheſs's apartments, which are much of the ſame 
dimenſions, and alſo elegantly furniſhed. The duke's 
ſtables are very fine: they are built after the king of 
France's ſtables at Verſailles, and contain ſeparate ſtalls; 
in which are a great number of fine horſes. Befqre the 
palace is a handſome parade, and at the diſtance of one 
hundred and eighteen paces, a large canal, which forms 
a noble and magnificent caſcade, one hundred paces in 
length: the water diſcharges itſelf in one great ſheet, 
into another bed, from which it runs into the gardens, 

which are adorned with all forts of fruit and foreſt- 

trees, ſtreams, fountains, and a variety of delightful 
walks, The ground is flat, except a few eminences 
raiſed by art, to diverſify the proſpect. Nature is here 
repreſented in its moſt beautiful forms, without being diſ- 
guiſed by the ſtiff and laboured refinements of art, it 
being partly encloſed, like our parks, for harbouring 
game, and at once adapted to riding and walking, Here 
is a pleaſant ſummer-houſe adorned with a variety of 
painting, by the beſt maſters, a handſome bridge over 
the canal, baſons, caſcades, fountains, and ſtatues. 
Among the delightful proſpects which every where open 
to the view, is Czfar's grove, ſo called from the buſtoes 
of the twelve Cæſars placed round a ſhady retreat. Cloſe 
by this grove the canal forms a round baſon with a hand- 
ſome fountain. On each ſide are fine walks encloſed 
with mounts, with winding paths in the groves to ſome 
ſtriking point of view. | 
The Mecklenburg circle conſiſts of the ancient duchy 
of Mecklenburg, the county of Schwerin, the weſtern 
part of the principality of Wenden, and a ſmall part of 
the lordſhip of Roſtoc ; the principal places in which 
are the two following towns : 

Parchim, the capital of this circle, is ſeated on the ri- 
ver Elde, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 
and in ſeveral parts runs eaſt and weſt through the town, 
which, though it has the name of a capital, is very in- 
conſiderable, and has only two pariſh churches. 
Schwerin, the capital of the dominions of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, and the pſyal reſidence of the dukes 
of that line, is delightfully ſituated on a beautiful lake, 
whoſe banks riſe in a gentle acclivity, and are diverſified 
with pleaſant gardens, ſhady groves, fine fields and 
paſture lands. The town, which is almoſt ſquare, is 
divided into four parts, namely, Schwerin, the New 
Town, the iſland of Schelf, and the Moor, which are 
all nearly encompaſſed by the lake. The old town is 
but indifferently built ; but the other parts, eſpecially 
the Schelf, are adorned with handſome buildings. 
The cathedral is a fine Gothic pile, with a lofty ſpire, 
and is richly adorned on the inſide. Here is alſo a new 
church, the foundation of which was laid in 1708, 
and is a tetragon of elegant architecture, but without 
any crowding of ornaments. The church dedicated to 
St. Nicholas is admired for the beauty of its ſituation. 
In the ſuburbs is a foundery for caſting bells and can- 


non, which was formerly the chapel of St. George: here 
ſis alſo a public granary, which before the Reformation 
was a Franciſcan convent. 

The ducal palace is delightfully ſituated on an iſland 
formed by the lake, and has a communication with the 
town by means of a drawbridge. Ir is fortified after the 
ancient manner, but the works are gone to decay. 
The ſtructure is ſpacious and lofry, and the e 
of the duke aud ducheſs maſt elegantly furniſhed. 


| The duke's gallery, which conſiſts of ſeven large 


rooms, is adorned with the moſt exquiſite paintings by 
the principal maſters, and furniſhed with a prodigious 

umber of natural and artificial curioſities, ſo that there 
are few princes in Germany who have a finer muſeum. 
Behind the palace are the duke's gardens, beautifully 
ariegated with walks of lofty trees, canals, and par- 
terres of flowers. On the banks of the canal are 
twenty-four fine ſtone ſtatues, and at the extremities of 
the garden is a mount, from the top of which you 
have a fine proſpect of the lake, the towa of Schwerin 
and the adjacent country. 
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The circle of Wenden contains the eaſtern, and greateſt 

rt of the principality of Wenden, with the lordſhip of 
Kolbe, he Eck part of the duchy of Guſtrow. 

Guſtrow, the capital of this circle, is feated on the 
little river Nebel, thirty-five miles to the north-eaſt of 
Schwerin, and is one of the largeſt and moſt rue 
cities in the whole country. The ftreets are ſpacious 
and „ ſome of them planted with trees, and the 
The chief courts of judicature for 
are held in this city ; here is alſo a ſuperin- 
the direction of ecclefiaſtical affairs, and a 
blic grammar ſchool, filled with able 

eſſors. There are two churches in this town, the 
— and the pariſh church, beſides a chapel dedicated 
to the Holy Ghoſt. The Dome is a Gothic ſtructure 
that contains a great number of inſcriptions and ſump- 
tuous monuments. The great market-place is a ſpaci- 
tous area, in which ſtands the town-houſe, which is a 
large ancient ſtructure. The caſtle or palace is ſeated 
near the town wall, and has a fine proſpect of the coun- 
try ; and before it is a ſpacions area that affords a com- 
plete view of this elegant ſtructure. The building is 
quadrangular and very lofty : the apartments are well 
laid out, the offices 9 t, and the 
whole ſurrounded by an elegant garden. 

Refine, o free — cy, and the largeſt in both 
duchies, is ſeated on the Warna, at the mouth of which 
it has an harbour, and ſtands twelve miles to the north- 
weſt of Guſtrow. It has fourteen wide and long ſtreets, 
beſides ſmaller, and many thouſand handſome houſes. 
It properly conſiſts of three : the Old, New, and 
Middle Towns. The firſt s on an eminence to- 
wards the eaſt, and contains the churches of St. Citha- 
rine, St. Peter, and St. Nicholas ; the two laſt of which 
are parochial. In 1677 moſt of this part was deſtroyed 
by fire, but has been fince rebuilt with greater regula- 
rity. The middle Town is ſeparated from the former 
by a branch of the Warna, and contains St. Mary's 
church, a ſtately ſtructure, in which are preſerved the 
entrails of the celebrated Grotius, who died here in 1645. 
Here is alſo the church of St. John, a library, and the 
council-houſe. In the New Town is St. James's church, 
which was formerly collegiate ; the church of St. Mi- 
chael and that of the Holy Croſs, which has a convent 
for young ladies, natives of Roſtoc. In this part is alſo 
the nniverſity, which has twenty-four profeſſors, to whom 
the dukes annually pay the ſum of 3000 florins, and the 
town 500, towards their ſalaries. Here is alſo a public 
free · ſchool. Among the peculiarities belonging to this 
city, the inhabitants are ſaid to boaſt of their having ſe- 
ven gates, ſeven large ſtreets that centre in the great mar- 
ket, ſeven bridges over the Warna, ſeven doors to St. Ma- 
ry's church, ſeven towers to the town-hall, ſeven great 
bells belonging to the town clocks, which chime at cer- 
rain hours, and ſeven vaſt lime-trees in their common gar- 
den. The magiſtracy conſiſts of three burgomaſters, one 
ſyndic, ſeventeen aldermen, one ſecretary, and a protho- 
notary. This city has a mint, and the right of coining 
gold, ſilver, and copper. Both the civil and criminal ju- 
riſdiction are veſted in the magiſtracy, though with right 
of appeal to the two ſupreme courts of Juſtice. This 
city is ſeated in the 54th degree 26 minutes north latitude, 


and in the 12th degree 18 minutes eaſt longitude ; and 
carries on a conſiderable trade. 


houſes neatly built. 
the duchy 
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Of the Duchy of HoLsTEN. 


A: Situation, Extent, thg Face of the Country, and its Pro- 
duce. The Religion, Trade, and Commerce of the Inhabi- 
tants. Of the Dukes of Holftein, the Titles, Arms, and 
Order of Knighthood : their Revenues, Courts of Juſtice, 


and principal Towns ; with a particular Deſcription of 


the free Cities of Hamburgh, Altena, and Lubec. 


HE duchy of Holſtein is bounded towards the 
north by the duchy of Sleſwic and the Baltic, 
which is alſo its eaſtern boundary; towards the ſouth by 
the duchy of Lauenburgh, the territories of Lubec and 
Hamburg ; and on the weſt by the Elbe, which ſeparates 


it from the duchy of Bremen, and. by the German 
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ocean. Its extent from eaſt to welt is about ninety miles, 
and from north to ſouth about ſixty. 

Its ſituation between the Baltic and German ocean ex- 
pofes it to frequent ſtorms, which indeed purify the air but 
oblige the inhabitants to be at great expence to ſecure 
themſelves from inundations by raiſing lofty and ſtrong 
dykes, and keeping them in conſtant repair. The diſtricts 
where theſe dykes are neceſſary being in the low lands 
near the German ocean, and the mouth of the Elbe, they 
conſiſt of excellent marſhes that produce wheat, barley, 
peas, beans, and particularly rape · ſeed; and alſo afford 
a fine breed of cattle, that are much larger and ſtronger 
than thoſe in the champaign country ; and, beſides the na- 
tive cattle, a great number of heifers are brought here to 
be fattened. The middle part of the country indeed 
moſtly conſiſts of ſand and heath, yet affords good paſture 
for ſheep. In thefe parts the fern is mowed, and in winter 
ſtrewed in the cow-houſes. The diſtricts which border on 
the Baltic, and conſiſt of champaign lands, are very fertile; 
and the beer, veal, mutton, and lamb, are very fat and pa- 
latable. The breed of horſes is on the decline, but this 
country ſtill affords ſome that are very beautiful, and are 
ſold for two or three hundred rixdollars. Holſtein likewiſe 
abounds in poultry, wild-fowl, and game of all kinds. 

The German ocean, with the Baltic, the rivers, the lakes 
and ponds furnifh the inhabitants with great plenty of a 
variety of fiſh, In this country are fiſh-ponds of a very ſiu- 
gular nature, which for two or three years abound with 
pike, carp, lampreys, and perch ; but every third or fourth 
year are drained, and the fiſh fold ; after which the pond 
is for ſome years ſown with oats, or uſed as paſture land, 
and then again laid under water and ſtocked with fiſh. 
This is ſaid to be a moſt lucrative piece of oeconomy. 

Here are no hills that deſerve the name. The prin- 
cipal inland rivers are the Eyder, the Stor, and the 
Trave, the laſt of which, among other ſtreams, receives 
into it the Pennau, the Schivenſtin, and the Schwartau. 

The inhabitants are generally fair, handſome, ſtrong 
and brave, and fo juſt and true to their words and pro- 
miſes, that in the neighbouring parts of Germany the 
Holſtein faith is become proverbial. They are fond of 
good cheer, and the great love to appear with a ſplendid 
equipage and retinue. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm. The churches 
are under the inſpection of provoſts, ſubordinate to the 
general ſuperintendants who preſide over the king of 
Denmark's ſhare in the duchies of Sleſwic and Holſtein, 
and over thoſe of the duke of Holſtein within his part of 
the latter ; and theſe churches are viſited every year by 
the ſuperintendant of the ruling prince. 

This country has ſeveral manufactories, particularly 
in the towns of Altena and Gluckſtadt, but theſe might 
be greatly enlarged. Its advantageous ſituation for com- 
merce, from its bordering on the Baltic ſea and the Ger- 
man ocean, and its having the advantage of navigable 
rivers, are nct properly improved. Its exports are grain, 
malt, grots, ſtarch, I peas, beans, rape-ſced, 
horned cattle, ſheep, ſwine, horſes, veniſon 
cheeſe, butter and fith a — 

This country is divided between the duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp and the king of Denmark. Duke Adolphus, ſe- 
cond ſon to Frederic I. was the founder of the Gottorp 
line, by bequeathing his ſhare in the duchies of Sleſwic, 
and Holſtein to his ſons, of whom only the third duke 
John Adolphus had iſſue. This prince introduced the 
right of 8 and dying in 1616, his ſon 
duke Frederic III. had for his ſucceſſor duke Chriſtian 
Albert, who was alfo ſucceeded by his ſon duke Frederic 
IV. whoſe ſon Charles Frederic in a ſecond marriage 
eſpouſed Anne the eldeſt daughter of Peter I. emperor 

Ruſſia ; but was ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed of all his ter- 
ritories. This prince dying in 1739, his ſon duke 
Charles Peter was in 1743 declared t duke of Ruſ- 
fia, on which he aſſumed the name of Peter Feodorowitz, 
and in July 1762, aſcended the throne of Ruſſia ; but 
was ſoon after depoſed by his wife, and this was preſently 
followed by his death, when his young ſon, who was 
born in 1754, was declared great duke of Ruſſia, and 
alſo duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, ot which country prince 
| Frederic Auguſtus of Holſtein-Gottorp is appointed ad- 
miniſtrator during the young duke's mi nority 
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The king of Denmark, on account of his ſhare in 
this country, ſtiles himſelf duke of Holſtein, Stormar, and 
Ditmarſh; and all the dukes of Holſtein and Sleſwick 
ſtile themſelves heirs of Norway, dukes of Sleſwick, Hol- 
ſtein, Stormar, and Ditmarſh; and counts of Olden- 
burg and Dolmenherſt. 

The arms of the duke of Holſtein conſiſt of five fields, 

and an eſcutcheon. The firſt of theſe is a lion crown- 
ed or, holding in his paws a bent halbert argent, for 
Norway. The ſecond or, two lions paſſant azure, for 
Sleſwick. The third gules, a nettle-leaf expanded and 
divided into three parts argent, with an efcutcheon party 
per bend gules and argent, having round it three nails 
argent, placed between the three parts of the nettle- 
leaf, - for Holſtein. The fourth is gules, a ſwan argent, 
crowned or about the neck, for Stormar. The fifth is 
azure, a horſeman armed or, with his ſword drawn, and 
a horſe argent, capariſoned fable, for Ditmarſh. The 
eſcutcheon is quarterly, the firſt and fourth or, barry 
gules, for Olenburg ; and the third and fourth, a croſs 
wavy or, for Dolmenherſt. 
- Holſtein has an order of knighthood called that of St. 
Anne, which was founded in 1735, by duke Charles 
Frederic. The enſign of this order is a red croſs ena- 
melled, on the right ſide of which is the word anne 
written in a cypher, and on the left the letters 4. 1. P. 5. 
alſo in a cypher, which are explained by the ſubſcription : 
Amantibus Fuſiitiam, Pietatem, Fidem. This croſs is 
worn pendant at a red ribbon edged with yellow, ſloping 
from the left ſhoulder down to the right fide. 

The king of Denmark from his ſhare in the duchy of 
Holſtein enjoys both a ſeat and voice in the college of 
the princes of the empire, and his vote is called that of 
Holſtein · Gluckſtadt. The grand duke of Ruſſia has 
alſo his ſeat and voice in the ſame college, which is 
called that of Holſtein-Gottorp. Both under the ſame 
titles alſo ſit and vote in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
and, together with Mecklenburg preſent, in their turn, 
an aſſeſſor for this circle in the aulic chamber. 

The principal revenues of the ſovereigns ariſe from 
their domains, and ſeveral impoſts on their ſubjects, as 
the contribution, which is a kind of land-tax paid 
monthly by the towns, manors, bailiwics, and convents, 
according to the quantity of land they poſſeſs; which 
alone annually brings into the military cheſt of each ſo- 
vereign a 100,000 rix-dollars ; ſtamped paper, toll on 
horſes, black cattle, the fiſhery, &c. 

The king of Denmark appoints a ſtadtholder over his 
part of Holſtein, and each ſovereign has his colleges of 
ſtate. At Gluckſtadt is held the king's regency-office, 
which is compoſed of the ſtadtholder, who is always 
preſident, a chancellor, a vice-chancellor, five coun- 
ſellors that have ſalaries, and three ſecretaries, one of 
whom is always keeper of the records: this court is held 
four times a year. The cher courts are, the ſupreme 
bailiwic court, which on the riſing of the chancery 
court is held by the members of the regency-office. 
This court receives appeals from the lower bailiwic 
courts; but from theſe ſuperior courts no appeal hes, 
except to the king. Ever fince the year 1754, the re- 
gency court has had the ſupreme authority in the trial of 
criminals. With reſpe& to inferior courts, the ſeveral 
cauſes in the towns are tried by the magiſtracy, from 
whole ſentences appeals lie to the court of regency. 
Every town has likewiſe a petty court of its own, that 
takes cognizance of criminal cauſes, defamatory words, 
{mall debts, and the like, and from theſe an appeal lies 
to the magiſtracy. ' 

It is remarkable, that the nobility and convents in 
the duchy of Holſtein, with their tenants, are ſubject 
to a joint government, to which every Michaelmas the 
king and duke alternately ſucceed. The perſon in whom 
the directory is lodged, after previous notification to the 
other ſovereign's office of regency, iſſues forth orders 
and citations to the provincial court in both their names; 
but always gives precedence to the kings. The law 
affairs of the ſubjects are uſually carried firſt before the 
Joint quartal court, which is held ſix weeks before the 
ſeſſion of the provincial court, and is, as it were, a pre- 
parative to the next provincial court, for the greater diſ- 
patch of affairs which are brought to it, when thought 
neceſſary, by 3 patent under the ſeals of both ſove- 
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reigns. This court is alternately held at Kiel and Gluck - 
ſtadt ; the directory is under the ruling ſovereign for the 
current year. The court is compoſed of four of the 
king's counſellors, and the like number of the princes, 
who muſt all be nobles, alſo of four men of letters for 
each ſovereign, aſſiſted by a chancellor, who is alter- 
nately appointed by the ſovereign. 

We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the principal places 
in the king of Denmark's ſhare in the duchy of Holſtein. 

We ſhall begin with Gluckſtadt, called in Latin Ty- 
chopolis, a town and fortreſs ſituated in the diſtrict of 
Stormar, on the Elbe, which here receives into it a ſmall 
river, called the Rhein. Their town is regular and well 
built; and the market place opens into the main ſtreets. 
It was built in 1620, on a waſte ground called the Wil- 
derneſs, by the permiſſion of Chriſtian IV. who in the 
parent gave orders that it ſhould be named Gluckſtadt, 
or the Fortunate 'Tewn, confering on it at the ſame 
time many privileges. The adjacent country being hol- 
low and marſhy, a ſtone cauſeway of near four miles in 
length has been carried along it, and on the land-fide 
the town may be eaſily laid under water. It has a har- 
bour, adjoining to which is a baſon for the reception of 
veſſels; but there being no ſprings here, the greateſt 
part of the houſes have ciſterns for the receiving of rain ; 
and thoſe which are without ſuch conveniencies, are 
obliged to uſe the harbour water, or that of the new moar, 
Here is the ſeat of the king's regency, and the offices 
and courts connected with it. Both the palace congre- 
gation and the garriſon frequent the town church; but 
the Calviniſts have a church of their own, the Papiſts a 
chapel, and the Jews a ſynagogue. The town has ſeve- 
ral times been beſieged, but has never been taken. 

Itzehoa, an ancient and handſome town, ſeated on the 


river Stor, and divided into the Old and New, the latter 


of which is partly ſurrounded by the main ſtream of the 
Stor, and partly by a canal drawn from it, which ſe- 
parates it from the Old Town. Ia this part is St. Lau- 
rence's church, which is a ſtately edifice, and near it a 
convent for ladies of noble birth. Here is alſo an alms- 
houſe, which has a chapel. In the New Town is St. Ni- 
cholas's chapel, the town-houſe, and a Latin free-ſchool. 

Rendſburg, a fortified town on the river Eyder, ſeated 
on the confines of Germany, It conſiſts of three parts. 
The Old Town ſtands on an iſland in the Eyder, and it 
was formerly conteſted whether the iſland belonged to the 
duchy of Sleſwic, or to Holſtein. The town conſiſts of 
600 houſes, and is generally well garriſoned. In it is 
the royal armoury, the carriage-houle, and the granary, 
which are large buildings. It has two pariſh churches, 
one in the Old Town near a Latin free-ſchool, and the 
other in the New Town. It has its own conſfiſtory, 
and is the ſeat of the king's general ſuperintendants over 
Holſtein and the bailiwic of Rendiburg. It has a com- 
mercial college, eſtabliſhed here in 1738 by Chriſtian VI. 

Ploen is a town almoſt environed by a great and ſmall 
lake : it is divided into the Old and New, the laſt of 
which belongs to the bailiwic of Ploen, and in the for- 
mer is a pariſh church and a Latin ſchool. Without the 
Lubec gate is a ſuburb, The ducal palace here, which 
was rebuilt by duke Joachim Erneſt, ſtands high, and 
commands a beautiful proſpect. To the weſtward of 
this palace, and adjoining to the ſtable, a garden has 
lately been laid out, with a park, at the end of which is 
an hydraulic machine for the conveyance of water to the 
palace. On one ſide of it is a ſpacious kitchen garden, 
and in an iſland farther up the Jake is a delightful plea- 
ſure garden. This town has been four times entirely de- 
ſtroyed by fire. 

The duke of Holſtein-Gottorp's part of the duchy is 
about half as large as that which belongs to the king, and 
brings in a revenue of 200,900 rixdollars, The prin- 
cipal town in this territory is, 

Kiel, the capital of that part of Holſtein, ſubje& to 
the duke, which is ſituated on a bay of the Baltic, and 
has a convenient harbour, It is well built, and contains 
the prince's palace and the ſtate colleges, Beſides the 
town church here is cne belonging to the palace, with a 
convent church, and a chapel at the farther end of the 
ſuburbs. It has alſo an univerſity, founded in 1665 by 
duke Chriſtian Albert, 
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We ſhall now deſcribe the cities of Holſtein peither 
ſubject to the king of Denmark nor to the duke of Hol- 
ſtein-Gottorp, and ſhall begin with Hamburg, which 
was formerly the metropolis of all Holſtein, till it be- 
came a free imperial city. It is ſeated on the north fide 
of the river Elbe, which there torms a commodious har- 
bour, in the fifty-third degree ſixteen minutes north la- 
titude, and in the tenth degree thirty eight minutes eaſt 
Joogitude from London. It is built partly on iſlands, 
and partly on the continent, and has a territory that ex 
tends twelve miles round, in which are ſeveral large vil- 
lages and fine ſcats. Its ſtreets are for the moſt part 
pretty ſpacious, and ſome of them make a grand appear- 
auce; but ſeveral are very narrow, and there are many 
lanes. The houſes, which are built with brick, are very 
high, and thoſe in the broad ſtreets make a handſome 
appearance, This is the ſecond of the Hanſe towns, and 
is not only naturally ſtrong, but is as well fortified by 
art as 2 place of its maguitude can well admit of. It is 
nearly circular, and five or fix miles in circumference. 
The walls and other fortifications that lie open to view, 
are planted with rows of very high trees, ſo that on that 
ſide of the walls next Altena, none of the houſes can be 
| ſeen. It has ſix gates, and three entrances by water, 
namely, two from the Elbe, and one from the Alſter. 
The wall is defended by twenty-three bulwarks, beſides 
other outworks, and a very deep djtch. A noble line 
with other works runs from the largeſt baſon of the Al- 
ſter to the Elbe, about half a mile above the town ; and 
on the other ſide of the baſon below the town, is the 
Star-fort, a fortification ſo ſtrong, that in 1686, the 
king of Denmark with all his army could got take it, 
after a fix weeks ſiege. | 

The number of houſes in Hamburg are ſaid to amount 
to about thirty thouſand, and it has fix large market- 

- The churches are ancient, large, and handſome 
ſtructures; but are open thoroughfares all day long, and 
iu ſome of them are bookſellers- hops. Here are ſix lofty 
ſteeples, ſome of which are covered with copper, though 
the frames are only of timber. The great ſpire af St. 
Peter's is the higheſt, that of St. Michaels is four hun- 
dred feet high. St. Nicholas's is ſupported by large gilt 
globes. St. Catharine's bas a noble front, adorned with 
Jtatues in niches, and the ſteeple is formed of ſeveral 
lantherns diminiſhing to the laſt, which ſupports a ſpire 
like that of St. Bride's in Fleet-ſtreet, London; but is 
much taller : round the middle of the ſteeple is a gilt 
crown; and its organ, which is faid to be the beſt in 
Europe, has 6000 pipes. The ſpire of the cathedral, 
with the tower on which it is ſupported, are near 360 feet 
high; and though it is ſecularized, it has a dean and chap- 
ter, who with the cathedral and ſeveral houſes belonging 
to it, are under the immediate protection of his Britannic 
majeſty as duke of Bremen. Beſides thele there are five 
other very large churches. and cight chapels of eaſe. 

Hamburg has an univerſity, well endowed and furniſh- 
ed with fix profeſſors. The ſenate houſe and town-hall 
torm an ancient large, and noble ſtrufture. The ex- 

Which is built oppoſite to it, is a fine building, 
but inferior to that in London. The Britiſh reſident 
and company have a handſome hall. The emperor and 
ſeveral princes of Germany have their own poſt-houſes ; 
but that for England and Holland is the only one that 
can be faid to belong to the public. Here is alſo an 
opera · houſe, chiefly for the reſidents and other foreigners, 
of whom there are ſome from moſt of the trading king- 
doms in Europe. This city is celebrated for its care of 
the poor; for they have here an hoſpital for orphans 
which has a revenue of between 50 and 60, ooo pounds 
a year: they have ſometimes above 300 infants abroad 
at nurſe, who, when able to dreſs themſelves, are taken 
into the houſe : the boys, if they ſhew extraordinary 
abilities, are maintained at the univerſity, the reſt are 
put out to trades; and the girls, after they can read, 

pin, knit, &c. are ſent to ſervice. There are alſo a large 
hoſpital for poor travellers that fall ſick, and another 
for the relief of maimed, ancient, and decayed ſeamen, 
where care is alſo taken of the widows and children of 
thoſe who loſe their lives in the ſervice of the public. 
In another about a handred and fourteen poor, old, blind, 
and dumb people are maintained. There is likewiſe St. 
Job's for the venereal diſeaſe; and a peſt-houſe, Be- 
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ſides theſe hoſpitals there are many ſmaller for poor wi. 
dowers, widows, orphans, &c. and a great number of free 
ſchools; with two work-houſes, where rugs and coarſe 
kerſays are manufactured, with which thoſe confined are 
c:oathed. In one of them, ſuch as have not performed their 
talk are hoiſted up in a baſket over a table in the hall 
while the reſt are at dinner, that they may be tantalized 
with the ſight and ſmell of what they muſt not taſte. 
Here are likewiſe ſocieties for making good loſſes by fire. 

Hamburgh, from its ſituation, has ali poſlible advantages 
for foreign and domeſtic trade, and therefore merchants 
from all the trading nations in Europe reſort thither, and 
their goods are ſeat up the Elbe into the heart of Germany: 
the ſhips came up to their doors to lade and unlade, and 
this city has ſuch advantages from its port, its rivers, and 
canals, that can no where be exceeded in Europe; for, 
beſides the Elbe, which eaters the German ocean below 
the town, a canal is opened into the river Trave, for the 
ſake of a communication with Lubec and the Baltic ſea, 
without going round the coaſt of Jutland, and undergo- 
ing the difficulties and expence which attend paſſing the 
Sound. Hence its trade is very conſiderable ; for the 
Elbe, and the many navigable rivers that fall into it, 
after taking their courſe through ſome of the richeſt and 
molt trading parts in Germany, furniſh this city with the 
produce and manufactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, and Up- 
per and Lower Saxony. By the Havel and Spree it trades 
with the eleftorate of Brandenburg; and by a canal 
from the Spree to the Oder, its commerce is extended 
into Sileſia, Moravia, Poland, and almoſt to Hungary. 

The principal merchandize exported from Hamburg, 
eſpecially to Great Britain, are linen of ſeveral countries, 
great quantities of linen yarn, tin plates, braſs, ſteel, 
and iron, wire, corn, kid-{kins, pipe-ſtaves, clap-boards, 
The chief articles which he Hamburghers 

The chief articles which t i 
abroad are woollen manufactures from England, —— 
lue of which from Yorkſhire alone, and generally ſhipped 
from Hull, is computed to amount to above a hundred 
thouſand pounds a year; with Engliſh ſtockings, and 
other goods amounting to a very great ſum. The Eng- 
liſh merchants make a very extraordinary figure here: 


they form a body that has ſeveral privileges, and have a 


church and miniſter of their own. .. The Hamburghers 
alſo trade very conſiderably into, Livonia and Ruſſia; and 
for the goods they ſend into the north parts of the empire, 
and into Poland, they have a return in linen yarn, fine 
flax, honey, wax, aniſeed, linſeed, oil, duugs, &c. 

Above two hundred Engliſh ſhips enter this harbour 
every year, and a great number come from Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. This city has a great ſhare in the 
Greenland whale-fiſhery, having commonly fifty or ſixty 
ſhips employed in this trade, whence they are able to 
ex port great quantities of oil and whale-bone, but from 
their great trade upon the Elbe they are obliged to buy 
more of theſe articles from the Dutch, than their own 
(hips can ſupply them with. la time of war they fit out 
ſhips of force to convoy the merchantmen ; and they are 
ſtrong at land as well as fea ; for they have a conſtant 
garriſon of near two thouſand men, and are able to arm 
twelve or fourteen thouſand. Beſides the beer brewed 
here, great quantities of which are exported, they have 
erected ſeveral manufactures, particularly weaving of 
damaſks, brocades, velvets, and other rich ſilks, calico- 
printing, and ſugar-baking. 

The government of this city is veſted in the ſenate and 
three colleges of burghers, and is a mixture of the ari- 
ſtocratical and democratical form : the principal perſons 
of the republic are veſted with almoſt every act of ſove- 
reignty, while the management of the finances is ſolely 
entruſted to the burghers. They are governed by their 
own magiſtrates, have no ſeat or vote in the diet 
of the empire, and are only ſubject to the general laws of 
the Germanic body. They are, however, under the pro- 


'teftion of the emperor, to whom they pay annually 80,000 


crowns. The common priſon for ma ors is in the 
hangman's houſe. After ſentence is which 
is always on Friday, and the execution on the Monday 
following, they are not carried to a duageon, but to a 
handſome upper room, where they are allowed 'a good 


bed, with all reaſonable comforts ſuitable to their con · 


the city 
clergy- - 


dition, and are conſtantly attended by one of 
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clergymen, a duty which they are all obliged to 


rotation. As no criminal can be put to death with- 
out his pleading guilty, they have five degrees of torture 
in order to extort a confeſſion, and they are applied one 
after another in © 4 to the ranged - the evidence 
in ſu of the charge or accuſation. The degree of 
the Ws is lodged in the breaſt of the judges, who are 
always preſent with a clerk in order to take down the 
confeſlion, at a table with a curtain drawn round it; ſo 
that they can hear and ſpeak to the poor tortyred wretch 
without being eye · witneſſes of the cruelty, and can either 
relax or increaſe the torture according to the ſtrength 
and other circumſtances of the ſufferer. It will not be 
improper here to obſerve, that among the ſeyeral convents 
of this city, all of which have been ſecularized and are 
now Lutheran, one of them is obliged by its foundation 
to offer a glaſs of wine to every Cor that is car- 
ried by it to execution. Few or no beggars are to be ſeen 
in the ſtreers of the city, which is partly owiog to their 
being picked up by the beadles, who carry them to the 
houſe of correction, and partly to the manufacture of 
knit ſtockings, worſted being carried by the pariſh officers 
to the habitations of the poor, and alſo wool to be carded 
and ſpun ; theſe fetch their work from thence every 
Saturday, and pay them what they have earned, A 
curious piece of work here intiules an artificer to the free- 
dom of his company, a benefit that can no otherwiſe be 
obtained but either by ſervitude, by marrying a freeman's 
widov/ or daughter, or elſe at a very great expence. 

The merchants of Hamburg are courteous, but too 
eeremonious and tull of compliments: and though very 
frugal in their own houſes, are extremely liberal when 
they treat ſtrangers. Coaches here are very numerous, 
thongh the crookedueſs and narrowneſs of many of the 
ſtr2er< render them inconvenient; yet there is hardly a 
merchant or even conſdetable ſhop-keeper without one. 
The hackney-coaches are alſo very numerous. The 
common carts arc alſo a long pulley to a fort of truckle 
upon an axle-tree, between two wheels, drawn nut by 
horſes, but by « dozen or more men, who are linked to 
theſe machines with ſlings acroſs their ſhoulders, and 
drag along a weight of two tons. Among the other pe- 
culiarities, the ladies are attended to church got by a 
footman, but by a ſervant - maid, with a book hanging by 
a filver chain upon one arm, and, if the weather be very 
cold, with a braſs ſtove upon the other. Both ſtrangers 
and natives of the beſt faſhion ſpend their time at an odd 
kind of tavern kept in a cellar, or vault, which has a pro- 
digious ſtock and great vent for old hock, &c. and 
brings in a conſiderable revenue to the ſtate, it being un- 
der the management of the deputy, put ig by a ſelect num. 
ber of the magiſtrates. 5 7 

Altena is a conſiderable town ſeated in a moſt delight- 
ful country on a high ſhore of the Elbe, not above a 
cannon-ſhot to the weſt of Hamburg. The ſtreets are 
regularly laid out, ſpacious and well paved. The town 
contains about 3000 houſes, and upwards of 30, ooo in- 
habitants, with two Lutheran churches, and the ſame 
number for the German and Daniſh Calviniſts, with a 
fifth for the French Calvinifts, a ſixth for the Papiſts, and 
two Menonite churches, beſides thoſe belonging to other 
ſects, who are allowed the free exerciſe of their religion: 
the Jews are alſo very gumerous, and have a large ſyna- 
gogue, but pay two thouſand dycats a year as proteCtion- 
money. Here is a royal ſeminary, to which the town- 
ſchool is united, an orphan and poor-houſe, an anato- 
macal theatre, and three docks for the building of ſhips. 
& its ornaments js the mall, which, being planted 
with four rows of trees, forms an agreeable walk, This 
town has a variety of manufactures, and its trade is far 


from being inconſiderable, the Elbe bringing ſhips of 
burden to the merchant's doors. | __ 
The origin of its name is thus accounted for : deputies 
from Hamburg, in po > oe eg. of Dup- 
mark t ding it too near their city, uently 
. — 41 
ing taking particular notice of the three laſt mono- 
ſylladles, ſaid bantering to the deputies, he could not ex- 
cuſe himſelf from going on building it; but that to oblige 
them he would call it by the name they had given it. This 
town is famous for thecalamities it ſuffered in 1712, when 
count Steinbock, the Swediſh general, after detcating the 
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| meſſage to adviſe the inhabitants to retire with ſuch of their 
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king of Denmark, appeared before Altena, and ſending a 


effects as they could carry off, the magiſtrates came out 
in a body, and falling at his feet, offered him 50, ooo rix- 
dollars to ſpare the town. Steinbock inſiſted on 200,000 : 
this they were ready to comply with, and only begged 
time to go to Hamburg for the money ; but the general 
would admit of no delay; fothat the inhabitants were oblig- 
ed to leave the place, the mothers with their infants at 
their breaſts, the ſons with their aged fathers at their backs, 
others groaned under loads of houſhold furniture; while 
all bewailed their fate with dreadful cries and lamenta- 
tions. While they paſſed out the Swedes ſtood ready with 
flaming torches in their hands, and, before they were all 
gone out, entered the town and fer fire to all parts of it, 
which burnt about 2000 houſes, with ſeveral fine maga- 
zines, and the popiſh church; ſome old men, women, 
and infants all periſhed in the games ; but they ſpared the 
Lutheran and Calviniſt churches, with above go houſes 
that lay on the ſide next Hamburg. The Swedes in juſ- 
tification of this barbarous proceeding that ma- 
gazines of proviſions and ſtores were preparing here for 
the Ruſſians and Saxons, and that it was done by way of 
repriſal for the burning of Stade, and other eruelties com- 
mitted by the Danes and Ruſſians in Bremen and Pomera- 
nia. But it ought to be remembered, that the Dages had 
beſieged Stade in form, and that its deſtruction proceeded 
from their bombs; while Steinbock acted the part of a 
cruel —— againſt naked walls, and a poor defence: 
leſs people. What completed the rujn of Altena was the 
raging of the plague at the ſame time in Holſtein ; ſo thar 
n for their own | C 
to ſhut the gates of the city againſt their diſtreſſed neigh · 
bours, many of whom periſhed thro' cold and want. The 
king of Denmark, however, relieved them as far as poſſible, 
and ſupplied them with materials for rebuilding their town, 
which, by the help of charities, has been done in a beauti- 
ful manner, and is at preſent a finer and more 
town than ever, it being the market for the ſale of goods 
brought by the Daniſh Eaſt India company from the Indies, 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in Holſtein is Lubec, 
the chief of the Hanſe-towns. This city is ſeated at the 
confluence of ſeveral rivers, the largeſt of which is the 
Trave, upon which it has a harbour, It ſtands 15 miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of the Baltic, and 38 from Hamburg, 
in the 54th degree 31 minutes north latitude, and in the 
10th degree 42 minutes eaſt . 

This is a large, rich, populous, free, and imperial city, 
about two miles in length, and upwards of a mile in 
breadth. The city ſtands on the two ſides of a long hill of 
moderate height, the eaſtern part extending dowa the de- 
<livity towards the river Wackenitz, as the weſtern does 
towards the Trave. It is euvironed with walls, towers, 
falſe brays, wide moats, and ſtrong ramparts, which be- 
ing planted with trees, form a very delightful walk. The 
houſes are all of ſtone, but old faſhioned, and the ſtreets, 
which are pretty ſtraight and lofty, are for the moſt part 
ſteep ; but others at the bottom of the hill have a 
running through the middle, with rows of limes on the 
ſides. The churches are magnificent, and amonut to about 
twenty, beſides the cathedral. It has ſeveral large market- 
places, and handſome public buildings, perticularly the 
ſenate-houſe, which is a ſuperb ſtructure, ang has ſeveral 
towers. On the ground - floor is the hall of audience, 
which is well furniſhed, where the ſenate aſſembles ; and 
in this ſtructure are the archives of the Hanſe-tawns, 
Here is alſo a fine exchange. The collegiate church of St. 
Mary is a noble pile, richly adorned with images and pic- 
tures; among the laſt is one called the Davce of death. 
This ſtructure is ſupported by tall pillars,eacþ of one ſtone, 
and has a very lofty ſpire covered with gilt lead. The nun- 
very of St. John has a domina or abbgls, « prioreſs, and 
twenty-two conventualifts, and has its own church and 
chaplain, The convent of Se. Mary Magdalen was, at the 
the time of the reformation, converted into a poor-houſe, 
which has alſo its particular church and chaplain. In the 
ſuppreſſed convent of St. Catharine has been founded a 


{ grammar-ſ{chool of ſeven claſſes, and in that building is a 


public library. The convent of Se. Anne has been con- 
verted into an alms-houſe, and houſe of correction, both 
which are handſome buildings under excellent reonlati- 
ons. Here is alſo an hoſpital dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt, 
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an orphan-houſe, a ſmall-pox hoſpital, and other charita- 
ble foundations. The corporation conſiſts of four burgo- 
maſters and ſixteen counſellors, who may be either men of 
letters, particians, or tradeſmen. The burghers conſiſt of 
twelve companies, each of which has a vote in the public 
deliberations. An alliance ſtill ſubſiſts between Lubec, 
Hamburg, and Bremen, and under the title of Hanſe-towns 

2y negociate treaties of commerce with foreign powers. 

The principal kome commodity, beſides corn, is their 
beer, which is highly valued, and much of it exported. 

The biſhopric of Lubec is a ſmall territory, that has 
been enjoyed by proteſtant princes ever fince the year 1 561, 
when Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed in this 
it has devolved as an inheritance to a you 
duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, ſtiled duke of Holſtein · Eutin, 
from his uſual place of reſidence about five miles from the 
city'; but he has ſince been raiſed tothe throne of Sweden. 
This territory extends about 60 miles in compaſs, con- 
taining ſeveral ſmall towns, and 103 villages; 


SECT. XXV, 


Of the Dhchies of Saxe-Lauenburg, Bremen, and Verden, 


and the Principality of Lunenberg-Zell. Their Situatian, 


Extent, Produce, Government, and principal Towns, 


HE duchy of Saxe-Lauenberg is environed by that 

of Holſtein, the dioceſe of Lubec, the priacipality 
tzeburg, the duchies ot Mecklenburg and Lunen- 
burg, and the four countries as they are called. The face 
of the land of this duchy is for the moſt part level, and 
the ſoil, according to its different goodneſs, is divided in- 
to wheat-land, barley-land, ſand and heath. Dr. Buſ- 
ching obſerves, that in general it requires much labour to 
make the corn that is ſown yield five or fix fold; it how- 
ever produces large quantities of flax ; great advantages 
are alſo made of its woods, and in good ſeaſons, the maſt- 
age of the oak and beech turns to a conſiderable account; 
but grazing, however, ſeems moſt adapted to the nature 
of the country, and conſequently to be moſt profitable. 

The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and in 
the whole duchy there are only three boroughs and one 
market-town ; though the inhabitants amount to about 
36,000 ſouls, manufactures are but little known here. 
The exports of the country amount annually to about 
1000 laſts of rye, 450 pounds of cheeſe, 7000 ſtone of 
wool, timber, and wood for fuel, to the amount of 20,000 
rixdollars, a conſiderable quantity of butter, and ſome fiſh. 

The king of Great-Britaia is intitled, on account of 
his poſſeſſing this duchy, to a feat and voice in the col- 
lege of the princes of the empire. But though Saxe- 
Lauenburg is dependent on the privy council at Ha- 
nover, it has its own particular regency, which conſiſts 
of the chief governor for the time being, and three re- 

ay counſellors. It has only its own tribunal, which 
KR of a judge, two provincials, and two coun- 
ſellors at law, with the like number of aſſeſſors, who 
are not in the ſovereign's ſervice. The principal places 
in this duchy are Ratzeburg and Lauenburg. 

Ratzeburg is a ſtrong town, nine miles to the ſouth of 
Lubec, ſeated on an iſland, in a large and deep lake of the 
ſame name, from whence a river iſſues, by means of which 
boats go to Lubec with goods and paſſengers. In the year 
1693, the Danes bombarding this place laid it in aſhes ; 
but fiance that time the ſtreets have been regularly built 
after the Dutch manner. In the market-place ſtands the 
regency office, where is alſo held the chief court of juſtice 
and the conſiſtory. Near the lake to the north-weſt of the 
town where boats go off to Lubec, is a delightful walk of 

limes and aſh trees, named Belvedere. One part of the 
town is ſubject to the elector of Hanover, and the other to 
the principality of Ratzeburg ia Mecklenburg Strelitz : 
the bridge on that ſide is above 400. paces long, and the 
rebuilding of it coſt at leaſt 10,000 rixdollars, Lubec- 
money ; but the town is to keep it in repair. 

Lawenburg, or Lauenburg, a ſmall town, ſituated on 
a hill near the Elbe and Stechenitz, twenty-five miles to 
the ſouth of Lubec. Several of the houſes are built ſo low, 
that the upper ſtory lies level with the ſtreets, while the 

und-floors of others are ſome ells higher. This town | 
ubſiſts by ſhipping, and its trade in corn and wood. It 


biſhopric, and 
— — | 
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to Lubec. Here is a toll on the Elbe, the produce of 
which is. very conſiderable, and in the town formerly 
ſtood the duke's palace, which was erected on an emi- 
nence. One wing of this palace (till remains, and in ic 
is held the court of the bailiwic of Lawenburg. 

We now come to the duchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den ; the former terminates to the caſtward, on the prin- 
cipality. of Lawenburg ; to the ſouth eaſtward on that 
of Verden; to the ſouthward on the Weler ; to the weſt- 
ward on the fame river; and to the northward on a terri- 
tory belonging to the city of Hamburg, and the river 
Elbe. Its dimenſions are varioully given; but ſome au- 
' thors make it ſixty miles in length, and fifty in breadth. 
The country is very level. The Elbe and the Weſer, 
by which the greateſt part of it is environed, receive 
into them ſeveral other rivers ; as for inſtance, the Ofte, 
Schwinge, and the Luke, diſcharge themſelves into the 
Elbe, and the Weſer reccives into it the Geeſte, the Le- 
| ſum; the Rodau, and the Wiedau. 

The banks of the Elbe, the Oſte, and the Weſer are 
bordered with very rich marſh-lands, and in ſome places 
the country produces extraordinary plenty of grain and 
fruit, For the preſervation of theſe marſh · lands againſt 
inundations, the dykes and dams are kept in conſtant re- 
pair at a great expence, under the inſpection of officers 
appointed for that purpoſe. Great number of cattle are 
bred here: the heaths are alſo covered with ſheep, and 
the breeding of bees is much followed, In {ome places 
is dug a kind of free · ſtone, and in others great quanti · 
ties of turf, which is ex ported to Bremen and Hamburg, 
and uſed in the brick-kilns and glaſs-huuſes. Theſe 
countries alſo yield a great deal of flax. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of the inhabitants is Luthera- 
niſm, and in the duchy of Bremen are 111 churches, with 
137 paſtors. The ſupreme inſpection of the churches of 
this duchy, and of Verden, is velted in a general ſu. 
perintendant, As to the Calviniſts, they form ſeven 
congregations in the duchy of Bremen. 

The only manufactories here are for the making of 
cordage, linen and woollen cloth, kerſeys, and other 
woollen ſtuffs. | 

The duchy of Bremen was formed ont of an archbi- 
ſhopric, which was ſubdued by the Swedes in 1644 ; but 
at the peace of Weſtphalia ia 1648, they returned it as a 
duchy and fief of the empire. In 1675, the duke of Brunſ- 
wie and Lunenburg, in conjunction with the biſhop of. 
Munſter, over-run the country. The conquerors thought 
of ſharing the duchies of Bremen and Verden between 
them: but Sweden kept the whole to herſelf, except a 
ſmall part, which was reſtored to the duke of Brunſwic 
and Lunenburg. During the northern war, theſe 
duchies were reduced by the Danes; but in 1715, king 
Frederic IV. transferred them to the elector of Brunſwic, 
in heu of the ſum of 700,000 rixdollars, and afterwards 
Sweden likewiſe ceded them to that elector; for which 
the king received a million of rixdollars. 

The elector of Brunſwic, and duke of Bremen, bears 
the arms of the archbiſhopric, that is, Gules two keys 
in a faltire argent, with a ſmall croſs argent in chief. 

The duchies of Bremen and Verden are jointly under 
the following colleges; the regency, which conſiſts of 
three counſellors, and is ſubordinate to the privy-council 
at Hanover; and the chaacery, which is compoſed of three 
counſellors of the regency, a director, and certain judi- 
ciary counſellors, and takes cognizance of criminal and 
other cauſes. In the high court of juſtice fit all the mem- 
bers of the chancery, with ſeven aſſeſſors, who are nomi- 
nated by the ſtates of each duchy. To this court of juſ- 
tice all civil caſes requiring a judicial deciſion are ſub- 
ject, as alſo the officers of the ſovereign in affairs in 
which the prince is concerned, together with the nobility 
and the magiſtrates of the towns. From this tribunal 
appeals are carried to the high court of a at Zell. 

The chief branches of the revenues of the electors are 
thoſe of the domain bailiwics, exciſe, ſtamp-duty, &c, 
The principal town ſubject to the king of Great-Britain, 
as duke of Bremen, is | 

Stade, which is ſeated on the Schwinge near the place 
where that river flows into the Elbe. This town is the 


— 


isalſo a great thoroughfare for goods brought up the Elbe 


ſeat of the 7 of the duchies of Bremen and Ver- 
den, as alſo of the chancery, chief court of juſtice, and 
conſiſtory 
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conliſtory. It contains three churches, and a Latin 
ſchool. Stade was formerly a place of conſiderable trade, 
and from the year 1586 to 1612 had an Engliſh {taple, 
which was removed to Hamburg; but by a concurrence 
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mer. In ſhort, in the year 1715, by virtue of the alli- 


ance concluded at Wiſmar, both Bremen and Verden were 


ceded by the king of Denmark to the electoral houſe of 


Brunſwic-Lunenburg ; and on this ceſſion the crown of 


of misfortuncs it is now greatly declined. This city has | Sweden alſo agreed in the year 1719. 


been frequently taken and retaken, but in 1757 his late 


majeſty king George II. cauſed great improvements to | 


be made in the fortifications. 

We ſhall now give a particular deſcription of the im- 

ial city of Bremen. It is ſeated on the Weſer, which 
divides it into the Old and New Town, but both of theſe 
are joined by a large bridge, and a {maller one that ex- 
tends over a litile branch of the ſame river. In the year 
1744, all the buildings and inhabitants were numbered, 
when the O11 and New Town, excluſive of the ſuburbs, 
contained 4778 houſes, with 565 other edifices, as ſtore- 
houſes, brew houſes, and the like, 4099 married couple, 
that is, 1589 Calviniſts, 1772 Lutherans, 81 Papiſts, 


218 widowers, 1239 widows, 239 ſingle men, who 
were houſe keepers, and 359 fingle women deus 


keepers. 

The Old Town, which is the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous, is divided into four pariſhes, according to the four 
capital churches belonging to the Calviniſts, viz. of our 
Lady, St. Anſgarius, St. Stephen, and St. Martin. In 
this part ſtands the cathedral, which belongs to the 
duchy, and is frequented by the Lutherans, Under its 
choir is the lead cellar, remarkable for the undecayed bo- 
dies that lie there. Here is alſo the convent of St. John 
with its church, the celebrated academy of the Calviniſts, 
with its ſpacious library, the armoury, the hoſpital, in 
which is an anatomical theatre, the work-houſe, and 
other public buildings. Under the large bridge of the 
Weſer is a water-wheel, waich works an engine that 
raiſes the water by which the wo fo ſupplied, as in Lon- 
don, by pipes laid under the ſtreets ; and at the other 
end of this bridge in an ingenious fulling-mill. 

In the New Town is St. Paul's church, which be- 
Jongs to the Calviniſts, and in the ſuburbs are two more. 
The New Town conſiſts chiefty of gardens and little 
pleaſure-houſes belonging to the principal merchants, 
and other inhabitants of the old city; it has larger and 
more regular ſtreets than the latter, and moſt of them 
are planted with rows of limes and wild cheſnuts. The 
Calviniſts is the eſtabliſhed religion, it being profeſſed by 
the whole body of the corporation, though with reſpect to 
numbers they are nearly equalled by the Lutherans. 
The corporation is compoſed of four burgo-maſters, and 
twenty-four counſellors, or aldermen. The merchants 
and tradeſmen have their elders; but theſe have no 
ſhare in the government of the city. The garriſon. con- 
ſiſts of about ſix hundred men. Here are ſeveral manu- 
faftories, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade. 

Verden is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by the ducky 
of Lunenburg, on the weſt by the Weſer and the duchy 
of Bremen, and on the north by the duchies of Bremen 
and Lunenburg, extending both in length and breadth 
about twenty eight miles. 

This duchy conſiſts chiefly of heaths, and high, dry 
lands, as alſo of foreſts; but there are good marſh- 
lands on the river Weſer and Aller. The latter waters 
almoſt all the ſoutherly, but the Weſer only a part of 
the weſterly boundaries of the country, and this laſt re- 
ceives alſo the Aller. The other principal river is the 
Wumme, which riſes on the borders of Lunenburg, 
traverſes the duchy from eaſt to weſt, and receives into 
it the ſmaller rivers that riſe here. 

The inhabitants arc Lutherans, who have the ſame 
conſiſtory with the duchy of Bremen, and one and the 
fame general ſuperintendant. 

Verden was formerly a biſhopric founded by Charle- 
magne; but John Frederic the laſt biſhop was of the 
royal houſe of Denmark, and afterwards became king of 
Denmark and Norway, under the name of Frederic III. 
At the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648, the crown of Swe- 
den obtained the biſhopric as a duchy, and in 1712, 
the Danes invading Bremen, the inhabitants of Brunſ- 
wic-Lunenburg poſſeſſed themſelves of the duchy of 
Verden, or of the plague raging in the for- 


This duchy has the ſame regency as that of Bremen, 
and contains ſeveral towns, the principal of which is 

Verden, ſeated on the Aller, a river that divides itſelf 
into two branches, the ſmaller of which lies near the 
town. It is ſituated twenty - ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Bremen, and has four churches, which are the cathe- 


dral, the church of St. Andrew, which lies near it, thar 


of St. Nicholas, and that of St. John. There is here 
alſo a Latin ſchool. 

The duchy of Lunenburg-Zell is bounded by the 
river Elbe, which on the north ſeparates it from Hol- 
ſtein and Lauenburg; on the eaſt by the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg, and on the weſt by the duchies of Bremen 
and Weſtphalia, it extending about a hundred miles in 
length, and ſeventy in breadth. 

The foil is various, for along the Elbe, the Aller, the 
Zetze, and ſome ſmaller rivers, are fruitful marſh lands : 
but other parts of the country conſiſt of barren ſand, 
others of heaths, others of turf, and others are ſwampy. 
The worſt parts of the country are towards its centre, 
through which lie the main roads ; bur a traveller is not 
from thence to form an idea of the whole country. 
Agreeably to the diverſity of its foil, it produces wheat, 
rye, batley, oats, buck-wheat, flax, hemp, hops, and 
garden plants. They have alſo oak, beech, firs, pines, 
birch, and other trees. Some bailiwics do not yield a 
ſufficiency of wheat ; but others again have a ſuperfluity ; 
in ſome, tew horned cattle and horſes are bred, though 
in others they abound. The heaths are covered with 
numerous flocks of a ſmall kind of ſheep, that have long 
and coarſe wool ; and the culture of bees is ſo great, as 
to afford conſiderable quantities of honey and wax. Lu- 
nenburg abounds in excellent lime-ſtone and valuable ſalt 
ſprings, and the rivers yield plenty of fiſh. 

With reſpect to the rivers, the Elbe, which traverſes 
the eaſt and north fide of this country, is of conſiderable 
advantage, from its fertilizing the adjacent marſh-lands, 
its fiſheries, navigation, and tolls, This river receives 
into it the Zetze, which flows from Brandenburg ; the 
Ilmenau, another navigable river which riſes in this 
country ; the Luhe, which alſo riſes here ; the Seeve, 
and other ſmaller rivers. The Aller, whtch is alſo navi- 
gable, traverſes the whole ſouthern part of the duchy, 
and being joined by ſeveral ſmall rivers, continues its 
courſe into the duchy of Verden. 

The inhabitants of this country are of the Lutheran 


religion, and there are near two hundred pariſh churches 


in this duchy. Theſe are divided into fifteen ſuperin- 


tendencies, and over theſe are appointed two general 
ſuperintendants. 


The principal manufactures made here are thoſe of 


linen, cotton, woollen cloths, ribbons, ſtockings, and 


hats ; and at Zell are ſome ingenious artificers in gold 
and ſilver, * 1 WF 

The ex chiefly conſiſt of corn, 17 
ſtuffs, hs ſtarch, timber, beams, maſts, all kinds 
of wooden ware, ſhips, barges, boats, horſes, black cattle, 
fatted calves, milk, butter, cheeſe, poultry, wool, wax, 
honey, ſalt, ſugar, thread, linen, knit and wove ſtock- 
ings, ſtuffs, works in gold and filver, &c. The con- 
veyance of merchandize from this place to and from 
Hamburg, . Lubec, and Altena, affords a conſiderable 
branch of commerce ; many of the inhabitants procuring 
ſubſiſtence by navigating the rivers. 

The principal towns in this duchy are the following : 

Lunenburg, the capital, is ſeated on a navigable river 
called the Elmen, or Ilmenau, which runs through a 
part of the town. This city is fourteen miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Lawenburg ; it is ſurrounded with moats 
and walls, ſtrengthened with towers, and is two miles 
and a half in compaſs. It conſiſts of thirteen hundred 
houſes, with between eight and nine thouſand inhabi- 
tants, Here are three pariſh churches, that of St. John, 
to which is annexed the ſuperintendency, with a Latin 


' ſchool conſiſting of five claſſes ; and thoſe of St. _ 
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las and St. Lambert. In the church of St. Mary was 
formerly a convent of Minims, which at preſent ſerves 
for the town armoury, a library, and a houſe of correc- 
tion. It has alſo three hoſpitals, two of which have each 
a church. In the market-place ſtands the prince's palace, 
with the guild-ball, and fronting them is the Przmon- 
ſtratenſian abbey of Heiligenthal, which was ſequeſtered 
by the magiſtracy in 1530, and its church now ſerves for 
a magazine of ſalt. In 1753 an anatomical threatre was 
built here. The convent of St. Michael, which was for 
merly of the Benedictine order, and conſiſted of monks 
of noble families, embraced the ſentiments of Luther in 
the year 1532; and in 1655 duke Chriſtian Lewis, with 
the approbation of the nobility, ſuppreſſed the monaſtery, 
and founded within it a ſchool for martial exerciſes, 
which is ſtiled the academy. The director, like the an- 
cient ſuperior of this houſe, is the head of the ſtates of 
this priacipality ; he is alſo dent of the provincial 
college, and next in rank to the privy cou 
perſon is even tiled excellency, and in public inſtru- 
ments makes uſe of the following title : By the grace of 
God, landſchaft, director, and lord of the manſion of 
St. Michael, in Lunenburg. He is alſo chancellor of 
the academy, where young gentlemen, natives of the 
principality of Lunenburg, are maintained gratis ; but 
foreigners are educated at a certain price, and taught 
French, fencing, riding, and dancing. The members 
of this academy live in a ſpacious ſtone edifice, built in 
the year 1711, and counts and even princes have been 
of their number. Within the conventual church of St. 
Michael is the ancient burial - place of the dukes, and on 
its great altar ſtands a celebrated golden table, which is 
a board formerly plaited over with gold; but which, in 
1698, was ſtripped by a famous robber named Nickel 
Liſt ; ſo that at preſent only a ſmall quantity of the 

Id remains. In the convent is alſo a Latin ſchool of 
— claſſes, to which belongs the hoſpital of St. Bene- 
dict, with its chapel, and ſeveral country churches and 
confderable eſtates. 

In a part of the city, within the walls, falt ſprings 
ariſe ; this quarter, which is called the Sulze, is walled 
in, and has its own ſeparate ' magiſtrates. It conſiſts of 
fifty- four ſmall houſes built deep in the earth, and in 
each are four large leaden ciſterns, for receiving the ſalt 
water, which is left to exhale ia them in order to form 
the ſalt. Theſe, ſprings are very copious, and four of 
them are in this place, three in one of the town moats, 
and one near the building that once ſerved for a Mino- 
rite convent. From theſe ſeveral ſprings the falt-water 
is conveyed by pipes into a reſervoir in the Sulze, and 
there is diſtributed among the houſes. The falt-houſes 
contain two hundred and ſixteen ciſterns of ſalt, which 
are daily boiled; and of the ſalt- works a fifth part be- 
longs to the ſovereign. 

o the welt of the city are two rocks, known by the 
2 of Schildſteln and Kalkberg. The latter is near 

e New - gate, and even within its walls: this is very 
ſteep, and contains ſeveral ſpacious caverns : towards the 
city it is ſurrounded by a crown-work, which joins the 
town wall; on the other fide is erected a horn-work ; 
and round its ſummit, which is level, runs a breaſt- 
work, on which are planted ſome cannon. 

The exports of this city conſiſt of ſalt, lime, and beer, 
wax, honey, wool, flax, linen, and frieze. Goods are 
alſv brought here from all parts of Germany, and for- 
warded down the Ilmenau to Hamburg, and by meavs 
of the Achſe to Lybec ; their returns coming the ſame 
way. The warehouſes for theſe imports and exports 
ſtand on the Ilmenau, and the commerce carried on 
here is ſuperintended by a particular commiſſion. 

Ultzen is a town ſeated on the Ilmenau, by two 
branches of which it is ſurrounded, Here that river firſt [ 
receives its name, it being formed by the conflux of 
eleven rivulets. It was once navigable at this place; 
ſhips from England even traded here, and the ancient 
barbour belongiog to it is ſtill to be ſeen. In the great 
church is alſo ſhewa a ſhip of gilt copper, which was a 
preſent to the corporation from the Engliſh. The town 
cantains about three hundred and twenty-nine houſes, 
three hundred and four of which belong to the burgers, 


| 


and men of letters. 


nfellors. This | are 


and the others are inhabited by the gentry, eccleſiaſtics, 
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The firſt miniſter of the great 
church is provoſt, and ſuperintendant of ſeventeen conn. 
try miniſters, In the town are two alms-houſes, with a 
church to one of them; and without the town is another 
alms-houſe, with a church. The adjacent country pro- 
duces a very fine ſort of flax, and the neighbouring vil. 
lages weave great quantities of linen. The town had 
formerly a very flouriſhing trade in thread, linen, wool- 
len, wax, beer, and brandy, and received great advan- 
tage from its being a conſiderable thoruugh-fare for 
goods and perſons; but its trade is at preſent greatly 
declined. 

Zell is a fortified and well-builc city, ſeated on the 
Aller, which is here navigable, and, in conjuaction with 
the ſuburb of Fritzenwieſe, conſiſts of five hundred and 
ſixty-four houſes; but, including the other ſuburbs, ſum- 
mer-houſes, and buildings without the gates, their num- 
ber amounts to about fourteen hundred. At this place 

held the high court of appeals for the ſeveral terri- 
tories of the eleftoral houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, 
with the chancery, and chief tribunal of the principality 
of Lunenburg, The other public edifices are the guild- 
hall, the riding-houſe, the mews, and the armoury, 
The remarkable buildings in the ſuburbs are the Neu- 
ſtadt church, that of the Calviniſts, the prince's mews 
and 2 St. George's alras houſe, the Alumlager 
church, the alms-houſe of St. Anne, the hoſpital tor 
diſabled ſoldiers, and the orphan-houſe. This town 
principally ſubſiſts by its being a gicat thorough fare, 
and the ſeat of the high court of appeals. It has manu- 
facturers and artificers in various branches, particularly 
in gold and ſilver, whoſe performaaces are much ad- 
mired even in other countries. 

Haarburg, a town ſeated on the Seeve, which runs 
through it, and, after being joined by the Engelbach, 
diſcharges itſelf, near this 2 into the Elbe. It con- 
ſiſts of four hundred and ſeventy- two houſes, beſides 
thoſe belonging to noblemen, and is the ſcat of the two 

eral ſuperintendences of this principality ; as likewiſe 
of a ſpecial ſuperintendency under the dire*tion of the 
general ſuperintendant, who is always the heau r-iſter 
of the pariſh church. Here are manufactories of cot 
ſtockings, hats, ribbons, wax bleaching, ſtarch, and tun 
refining of ſugar. As Haarburg is commodiouſly ſitu- 
ated for commerce and navigation, it carries on a conſi- 
4 ys trade to Holland in knee-timber, beams, maſts, 


Haxoves. 


SE CT. XVI. 


Of the Duchy of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, or the Electorate of 
Hanover, with the Principality of Grubenhagen, and the 
Counties of Blackenburg and Rheinſtein ; their Situation, 
Extent, Produce, Manufaflurgs, Gougrnment, and prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns. 


2 duchy of Brunſwic, taken at large, includes 
94 the duchy of Hanover, the principality of Gru- 
h 


agen, and the counties of Blackenburg and Rhein- 
ſtein; and is bounded on the ſouth by Thuringia, and 
Heſſe Caſſel; on the weſt by the river Weſer, which 
divides it from the principality of Minden, and the 
counties of Lippe and Hoye; on the north by Lunen- 
burg ; and on the eaſt by Magdeburg, and the princi- 
pality of Halberſtadt and Anhalt. 

But within this compaſs is included not only che 
duchy of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, which belongs to the 
king of Great Britain, but Branſwic-Woltenbuttle, 
which is governed by its own ſovereign, and will be 
hereafter deſcribed : we are now to treat only of the 
former, 

The duchy of Hanover, alſo called Calenberg, from 
a caſtle that was formerly the reſidence of the prince, 
is bounded on the north by Lunenburg-Zell ; on the 
eaſt by the duchy of Eruniwic-Wolfenbuttle, and the 
biſhopric of Hildeſheim ; on the ſouth by Grubenhagen, 
which Moll calls Brunſwic-Lunenburg; and on the 
weſt by the county of Schawenburg; extending thirty- 
three miles from north to ſouth, and eighteen from 
eaſt to welt. | an 
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Hanover. 


All the rivers, ſtreams, and brooks in this principality 
diſcharge themſelves either into the Weſer or the Leina. 
The former of theſe waſhes it on the weſt, and the latter 
on the eaſt. The principal mountains are the Deifter 
and the Suntel in the north, and the Solingerwald in the 
ſouth; but the mountainous and ſtony parts, with the 
moraſſes, heaths, and ſands, yield very little: this country 
has, however, many marſhy, clayey, and loamy tracts, 
mixed with earth and ſand, where all kinds of truit and 
vegetables thrive, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, lentils, 
peas, beans, vetches, buck-wheat, plenty of good fruit, 
excellent garden plants and roots, hops, flax, aud to- 
bacco. It has alſo fine woods of oak, beech, pine, aſp, 
birch, alder, &c. which afford timber for the building 
of ſhips and houſes ; as alſo wood for fuel and other uſes, 
The maſtage from the oaks and beech are likewiſe of 
great advantage. 

This country likewiſe abounds in a large breed of 
horſes, black cattle, and ſheep; and there is here no 
want of veniſon, game, and fiſh. At ſeveral places in 
this principality are mar]-pits, quarries of free-ſtone and 
mill-ſtones, coal-pits, and mines of rich iron ore. 

In this country there is no want of manufatturics ; great 
quantities of linen yarn are ſpun here, and linen wove 
not only ſufficient for home conſumption, but likewiſe 
for exportation. particularly a moſt beautiful damaſk. 
The priutiug of linen is here brought to ſuch perfection, 
that it begins to take place of the uſe of India chintz and 
calicoes. Cotton is likewiſe ſpun here, and knit or wove 
into ſtockings, gloves, and caps. The cil-ſkins and 


\ carpets printed and painted here are of the belt ſort. 


Various branches of the woollea manufacture are made 
in this principality, more particularly at Gottingen ; a- 
mong theſe are light and ſubſtantial fine cloths, which 
for their beauty, and the brightneſs and durableneſs of 
the colours, equal the beſt cloths made in Holland. 
The worſted ſtockings made at Gottingen are alſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their ſineneſs. At Hanover are two cele- 
brated gold and ſilver manufactories for galloons and 
laces ; as alſo for fringes, taſſels, embroidery, and other 
works. Amorg the other manufactories are filks, ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, and ribbons. In different parts are iron- 
works, mills for the flatting of copper, powder-mills, 
paper and fulling mills, braſs founderies, glaſs-houſes, 
&c. Large quantities of goods manufactured here are 
ſent abroad, particularly linen, linen-yarn, Gottingen 
camblets, baraguins, and other ſtuffs, in which a great 
trade is carried on to Hamburg, Bremen, Holland, 
Franckfort, and even to Italy. | 

In this principality are nineteen cities and ſeventeen 
towns. The four following are ſtiled the great cities: 
Gottingen, Hanover, Nordheim, and Hamelen, the 
others being called the ſmall ; and in the whole princi- 
pality are three abbeys and ſix convents, which laſt are all 
inhabited, one by men, and five by women. There are 
here alſo two hundred and ten Lutheran pariſh churches, 
five churches belonging to the Calviniſts, and fix churches 
and chapels of the Roman catholics. 

There are few ſovereign princes whoſe finances are ſaid 
to be in ſo good a condition as thoſe of this elector's, 
owing to the œconomy of the two preceding princes, 
who have yet kept up a ſplendour ſuicable to their rank; 
the government here being ſaid to be the leaſt deſpotic of 
any in the empire; for the elector can neither make laws 
nor raiſe taxes without the conſent of the ſtates, conſiſt- 
ing of the nobility, clergy, gentry, and towns, who 
meet regularly every year. | 

The princes of the two illuſtrious houſes of Brunſ- 


Vic are deſcended from Erneſt duke of Lunenburg, who 


died in 1546; the Wolfenbuttle and Bevern branches, 
(the former of which is now extinct) from Henry the 
eldeſt fon, and the electoral houſe of Hanover from 
William the youngeſt. The electorate attached to the 
duchies of Hanover and Zell was concerted at the con- 
grely held at the Hague in the year 1692, by king Wil- 
lizm III. and effected by his influence, in conjunction 
with that of moſt of the proteſtant princes of the em- 
Pire. Accordingly the ſame year the emperor Leopold 
conterred the dignity of elector on prince Erneſt, grand- 
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father of 105 late majeſty king George II. and his heirs, 
with the title of ſtandard · bearer to the empire. This, 
however, met with oppoſition from the college of princes, 
and particularly from the pope and his adherents. How- 
ever, in 1708, after the death of Erneſt the firſt elec- 
tor, the three colleges of the empire agreed to the eſta- 
bliſhment of this new electorate in the perſon of his eld- 
eſt ſon, afterwards George [. king of Great Britain, who 
then took his ſeat in the diet : but the office of ſtandard- 
bearer being claimed by the duke of Wurtemburg, the 
title of arch-treaſurer of the empire was the next year 
given inſtead of it to the elector of Hanover. 

The revenues of the elector from all his German do- 
minions riſing from falt-pits or ſprings, taxes and cattle, 
merchandiſe and inns, eſpecially from rich mines of ſil- 
ver, iron, and copper, are computed to amount to at leaſt 
four hundred thouſand pounds per annum, gr, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hanway's computation, at four millions of 
dollars, or ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; and it is 
ſaid, that from theſe dominions alone he may raiſe an 
army of between thirty and forty thouſand men, with- 
out greatly burdening his ſubjects. His preſent ma- 
jeſty George III. the preſent elector, has here ſome 
troops of lite-guards, and two regiments of foot-guards, 
of one battalion each, with an uniform of red, lined with 
blue, and at the court of Hanover are the officers of 
ſtate uſually found in the courts of crowned heads. 

The government here is uiſder the management of 
the ſix following councils. I. The council of ſtate, to 
which all Hanover is ſubject, which receives orders im- 
mediately from the elector, counterſigned by a German 
envoy from that electorate, who always attends the Britiſh. 


court. 

II. The war-office. 

IIL The treaſury. 

IV. The chancery. 

V. The juſtice court, and 

VI. The conſiſtory, which is compoſed of the mint 
ſters or preſbytery of the city of Hanover, aſſiſted by lay- 
elders, who are generally perſons diſtinguiſhed for their 
learning and piety as well as rank. It is obſervable, that 
every Proteſtant prince and ſtate in Germany has this 
kind of ſpiritual courts, but theſe have no power in 
civil affairs, divorces only excepted ; and the prince, or 
ſtate, has always a deputy preſent at all their meetings, 
to be a check upon their power, and to keep it within 
due bounds. 

This principality is divided into three quarters or de- 
partments ; the firſt of which is the Hanover quarter, 
in which are eight cities, three towns, two abbies, fix 
convents, and two hundred and twelve villages. 

The city of Hanover, the capital of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's German dominions, and the ſeat of the eleftors 
before their acceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on a ſandy bill upon the Leina, which 
is only navigable for ſmall boats, in the fifty-ſecond de- 
gree twenty-nine minutes north latitude, and in the 
ninth degree forty-five minutes caſt longitude, that is, 
three hundred and ſixty-five miles eaſt of London, and 
forty miles to the weſt of Brunſwic. It is walled round, 
regularly fortified, and the ravelins before the gates well 
provided with cannon ; but does not ſeem remarkable 
for its ſtrength. The houſes are moſtly of timber and 
clay, though many are of ſtone and brick ; but the ſtreets 
are broad, and in winter well lighted with lanthorus. 
It contains about twelve hundred houſes, ſome of which 
are very large and handſome ſtruftures. The Neue 
Graben, as it is = neweſt, _ 8 beſt appear · 
ance of an the city. The elector's palace is 
ſituated band ag banks of the Leina, and as it ſuffered 

tly by fire in the year 1741, a conſiderable part of 

it has been ſince rebuilt with great magnificence. It 
has ſeveral courts, and the rooms, which are grand 
and commodious, are chiefly hung with very rich ta- 
peſtry. In this ſtrufture the privy-council and com- 
miſſioners of war hold their meetings. The opera-houſe, 
and the theatre for the French comedians are both with- 
in the palace, and though ancient are commodious ; but 
the whole is rather rich, decent, and elegant, than very 
| ſplendid. 
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ſplendid. The guard is always mounted, and an open 
table kept, even when the king is not in his electoral 
dominions, at which time the adminiſtration is conduct- 
ed with the utmoſt dignity. During the whole winter a 
play is exhibited, and a concert performed twice a week, 
at his majeſty's expence, when the courtiers without ex- 
ception take place according to their rank. In the church 
dolngiag to the palace, which is very ſplendid, is kept 
a treaſure of great value, conſiſting of reliques, gold 
and ſilver plate, and gems, collected by duke Henry the 
Lion, in his journey to the eaſt in 1171, and the ſuc- 
ceeding years. The eleftor's armoury and fine ftables 
ſtand in a row along the Leina. The ſtates houfe in 
Eaſt-ſtreet is a very noble ſtrufture, and within it are 
held the diets and high courts of juſtice. In the ſame 
ſtreet is alſo the Lockumer Hof, where the abbot of the 
convent of Lockum reſides, and near St. Giles's church 
is the chancery. In the Old Town there are only three 
pariſh churches, and one for the garriſon. Beſides theſe 
ſtructures, there is an orphan-houſe, the hoſpital of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the poor-houſe betonging to the magiſtracy, 
a ſpinning-houſe, and a houſe of correction. 

The New Town, which lies on the other bank of the 
river, has a communication with that already deſcribed 
by means of bridges. This part is fortified, and though 
it conſiſts of only three hundred and feventy-ſix houſes, 
is populous, and makes a good appearance. It is the 
ſeat of the conſiſtory for the eleCtoral territories, and 
likewiſe of the general and ſpecial ſuperintendency. In 
the market-place is a curious grotto, but the water- 
works belonging to it are fallen to decay. In the fame 
part is alſo the church of St. John, and on the parade is 
a large edifice of ſtone, in which are kept the electoral 
archives and library ; the latter of which is one of the 
moſt copious and ſplendid in all Germany. There are 
here alſo ſeveral palaces, a German and a French Cal- 
viniſt church, another for the Roman catholics, a Jewiſh 
ſynagogue, and a Latin free-ſchool. 

In ſhort, Hanover is in many reſpects a pleaſant city, 
and though it does not equal Berlin and Nreſden, may 
be eſteemed elegant, but it has no trade worth men- 
tioning. | 

The neighbouring country makes an agreeable appear- 
ance, and the number of kitchen and pleaſure-gardens 
before the gates, with the elegant buildings belonging to 
them, appear very extraordinary ; particularly there is a 
delightful viſta which extends to Monbrillant and Herren- 
hauſen, two electoral palaces ; but the former is now 
talling to decay. 

The palace of Herrenhauſen is ſeated about two miles 
to the north of the city. But Mr. Hanway obſerves, 
that he does not know whether he was more mortified or 
more ſurprized to find that the building fell vaſtly ſhort 
of his expectations; for though in England, it is ſaid, 
our hoſpitals are palaces, and our palaces more proper for 
hoſpitals, yet he had conceived the opinion that this 
palace, ſo much talked of, was indeed grand, and worthy 
of his majeſty. It was built in the year 1670, by Erneſt 
Auguſtus, the late king's grandfather; the greateſt part 
of it is of wood, and the apartments in general rather give 
the idea of a large ancient manſion-houſe belonging to a 
private gentleman in England, than of the palace of a 
great monarch : but it has rich furniture, and ſome good 
pictures. The garden, however, is juſtly worthy of ad- 
miration. Our author had ſeen none in Germany com- 
parable to it, though it wants thoſe exquiſite charms, 
and that enchanting variety capable of being produced; 
by an inequality of ground, of which we have numerous 
proofs in Great Britain. One fide of the garden has 


narrow piece of water above a quarter of a mile in length. 
The wel = which are wide and ſpacious, are moſtly lai 
with gravel. The garden is divided into large ſquare 
and baſons, and in the intermediate ſpaces are lofty groves 
and one of the fineſt orangeries in Europe. Here ar 
beautiful caſcades, and noble fountains, with very larg 
baſons ; among theſe the jet d' eau, erected in 1716 b 
Mr. Benſon, perhaps exceeds any thing of the kind in 
the whole world : it throws the water 1 feet high. 
Here alſo, according to the German taſte, is a ſylvan 


theatre, cut out in green ſeats, with arbours and ſum- 
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mer - houſes for the actors to dreſs in; and here are ſome- 
times exhibited plays and maſquerades: this theatre is 
adorned with ſtatues, and occaſionally illuminated in a 
grand taſte. 

The next diviſion in this country is called the Hame- 
len and Lauenau quarter, which contains three cities, 
ten boroughs, and an hundred and twenty-eight villages. 
The moſt cconſiderable place in this divifion is 

Hamelen, a fortified city, twenty-three miles ſonth- 
weſt of Hanover, ſeated in a fine country on the banks 
of the Weſer, which waſhes it to the welt, and over 


it is a bridge of nine wooden arches ſupported by 


ſtone piers. The Weſer alſo forms at this place a ſmall. 
iſland, and for the farther convenience of ſhipping here 
is an admirable fluice, finifhed in 1734, at the expence of 
eighty thouſand rixdollars. The river Hamel, whence 
the town obtains its name, runs into the town moa:-, 
and continuing its courſe round the walls, diſcharz<; 
itſelf into the Weſer. In this city are ſix hundred Eons 
belonging to the burghers, and fifty eccleſiaſtica! 224 
other edifices. Though the town conliſts of bu: o. 

pariſh, it has two churches, an abbey, now ſccularixed, 
befides a church belonging to the French Calviniit-, 
and once a quarter the Roman catholics perform di- 
vine worſhip in a houſe hired for that purpoſe. Here 
is alſo a Latin free-ſchool, an hoſpital, and a pour- 
houſe, Here are woollen, ſilk, and ſtocking manufac- 
tories ; and from hence great quantities of thread and 
linen are exported, 

The Gottingen quarter is ſituated apart from the 
others, and contains eight towns, with the ſame number 
of ſecularized convents, fifteen royal bailiwics, and ele- 
ven noblemen's juriſdictions, under which are four mar- 
ket-towns and a hundred and ſeventy-nine villages. The 
principal places in this diſtrict are the following: 

Gottingen, a city ſeated in the fifty-tirſt degree forty- 
ſix minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree fifty- 
ſix minutes eaſt longitude, in a fertile, ſpacions, and 
pleaſant vale, along the water called the New Leina, 
which is a canal drawn from the river of that name. 
This canal ſeparates the Old from the New Town, and 
the marſh. The ramparts which encompaſs the town 
command a delightful proſpect of gardens, with meadows, 
fields, and eminences, Theſe are about ſix hundred and 
ninety-ſeven rods in circuit, and would form a fine walk 
were the uſeleſs breaft-works on it removed. The town 
confiſts of above a thouſand houſes ; and ſince the univer- 
fity has been built, is fo embelliſhed with new buildings, 
that it is at preſent one of the beſt built towns in all 
Lower Saxony, and the fine free-ſtone pavement on both 
ſides of the ſtreets has few equals, In winter the ſtreets 
are illuminated with lamps. In the town are five parith 
churches, the principal of which is that of St. John, to- 
gether with an alms-houſe, that has a church and par- 
ticular preacher of its own; as alſo another for the Calvi- 
nifts. The Papiſts here ſay maſs in a private houſe. 
The church of the bare-footed friars is converted into an 
armoury. | 

The principal ornament and advantage of this city 
is the univerſity, named Georgia Auguſta, founded in 
the year 1734, by king George II. in the room of the 
ancient Gymnafium in the Dominican convent founded 
in 1586. This univerſity has acquired a diſtinguiſhed 
reputation. It has a large ſplendid church, which was 
that belonging to the Dominicans, and to it belongs a 
new and ſtately ſtructure of ſtone, the ground floor of 
which ſerves as a hall for public lectures, and in that 
above it is the library, with the council chamber, and 
other apartments. 'This library, to which conſiderable 
additions are every year made, is called the Bulowan, 
from receiving its original from a collection of about 
ten thouſand volumes bequeathed by baron Bulow, for 
the public uſe, and by his heirs given to the univerſity. A 
royal academy of ſciences founded in 1751, and a royal 
German ſociety alſo form a part of the univerſity ; it 
has likewife a fine obſervatory, erected on a tower that 
ſtands on one of the ramparts, together with a noble 
phyſic-garden, near which is a handſome anatomical 
theatre, a ſchool for teaching midwifery, a /eminarium 


. 


aſe under the direction of the profeſſor of elo 
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gence, and an academy of exerciſes. The Latin ſree- 
ichool here is under excellent regulations, and governed 
by eight maſters, ; | 

Along the marſh, from the New Leina to the town 
wall, runs a beautiful viſta of lime-trees. Mavy curious 
manufactures are carried on in this city, which has a great 
trade. The adminiſtration of juſtice for the town-courts 
is veſted in a judge, nominated by the ſovereign himſelf 
and the magiſtracy. In the year 1757 and 1758 this 
city was for ſome time in the hands of the French, 

13 is ſituated on the Ruhme, which here di- 
vides itſelf into two branches, over each of which is a 
ſtone bridge. This is the third in order cf the great 
towns of Hanover; it contains five hundred houſes, an! 
has an antient abbey now ſecularized ; but has only one 
pariſh church, and a grammar-ſchool ; yet carries on 
ſome manufactures. The governor of the town ex- 
amines cauſes, and manages trials: but the ſentence is 
pronounced by the Burgomaſter and council, without his 
concurrence. 

Munden, a town ſituated in a vale by the Fulda, which 
a litile below this place joins the Werra, from which 
conflux the river is called the Weſer. 
with the meadows along the Weſer, the neighbouring 
gardens, woods, and hills, form on all ſides delightful 
proſpects ; but the town frequently ſuffers by inunda- 
tions, It conſiſts of fix hundred and {even houſes, and 
in it are two Lutheran pariſh churches, with a Latin 
tree-ſchool and an alms- houſe. The Calviniſts perform 
their worſhip in an elegant building, in which is an or- 
gan. In the town is a double garriſon, that is, one of 
tour companies maintained by the town, and a regiment 
belonging to the ſovercign that is quartered in barracks. 
Theſe barracks are ſituated in a large tone edifice, that 
was originally a palace built by duke Eric the younger. 
The burghers of Munden are free of Brunlwic and 
Oſterade, and thoſe of Oſterade and Brunſwic free of 
Munden. The town has above two hundred gardens 
belonging to it, but his little corn-land. The inhabi- 
tants chiefly conſiſt of ſilk and damaſk-weavers, vinegar- 
brewers, tobacco-ſpinners, and neceſſary artificers; but 
the principal ſupport of the town is derived from its 
wafick and navigation. 


GRUBENHAGEN, 


We now come to the principality of Grubenhagen, 
ſo called from its formerly belonging to the family of the 
Grudes : it is ſurrounded by thoſe of Hanover and W ol- 
tenburtle, the county of 4 the principality 
of Blankenburg, the county of Hohenſtein, the lordſhip 
of Klellenberg, and Eichfeld; and one diftin& part of 
it is entirely encompaſſed by Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, 
and a part of the dioceſe of Hildeſheim. This tract of 
country, which includes a part of the Hartz foreſt, 1s 
about torty miles long, and the ſame in breadth ; but 1s 
almoſt over-run with woods. 

This country has ſome fertile tracts that produce 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, beans, and buck-wheart ; 
but the greateſt part of it being mountainous, and little 
corn growing in the lands bordering on the Hartz, and 
none at all within that foreſt, agriculture is far from be- 
ing the principal employment of the inhabitants, who 
are obliged to be ſupplied with corn from other coun- 
tries, They have, however, great quantities of flax, 
the cultivation of which, and making it into thread and 
linen, ate among the principal occupations of the inha- 
bitants. In ſome bailiwics the breeding of horned cattle 
and ſheep turns to a pretty good account ; but their prin- 
cipal advantages ariſe from the large foreſts, quarries, 
and mines of this country. Theſe fo eſts conſiſt of oak, 
beech, pines, birch, and alder: its minerals and foſſils 
are chiefly free-ſtune, m:rble, Qlate, lime, gypſum, ala- 
baſter, jaiper, falt, zink, ſulphur, and cobalt; its me- 
tals are ſome gold, with a great deal of filver, copper, 
ior., and lead, 

The principal rivers that run through this principality 
are the Leina, the Oder, and the Ocker. 

; The exports of this country are flax, thread, linen, 
timber, and, ſtone, late, marble, iron, copper, lead, ſalt, 
vitrio], tulphur, lap is calaminaris, zink, powder-blue, 
ſtarch, N woollen manufactures, and fatted ſheep. 
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Lutheraniſm is the — religion of this country, 
which has forty-one pariſh churches, beſides thoſe in 
Einbec and Ofterade, all ranged unJer four ſuperinten- 
dents; but the miniſters of thoſe cities are not ſubordi- 
nate to them, but have ſeniors of their own. The prin- 
cipal towns iu this country are 1 | 

Einbec, which is ſeated on the [Ine ; one branch of 
which runs through the town, and the other above it ; 
but both meeting ſoon after, run into the Leina. The 
town of Einbec is encompaſled with ramparts, bulwarks, 
towers, moats, and ſeveral out-works, and contains 
about ſeven hundred and ſixty houſes belonging to the 
citizens, ſeventy-ſeven public edifices, and eight hundred 
and fourteen granaries, ſtables, and other out- houſes. 
The city is divided into three parts, called the Markt, 
the Neulladt, and the Munſter. In the two firſt are 
pariſh churches; but the laſt has been incorporated with 
the cathedral of St. Alexander. Among the other pub- 
lic buildings are a grammar-ſchool belonging to the cor- 
poration, which has ſeven maſters, an orphan-houſe, in 
which forty or fifty children are educated, under the im- 
mediate direction of the royal regency, they being main- 
tained out of the provincial revenues. The hoſpital of 
the Holy Choſt, the great poor-houſe of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and a leſſer pour-houſe, In this city are made 
cloth, flannels, baize, ſhalloons, ſerges, crapes, cala- 
mancos, druggets, dimity, and other ituffs, and at the 
orphan-houle they carry on the printing of linen and 
cotton, 

Oſterade is ſituated ncar the Hartz, by a little river 
called Apenke, and conſiſts of five hundred and eighty- 
two houles, with a caſtle, in which ſeveral of the dukes 
of Brunſwic-Lunenburg have reſided. In the town is 
a ſuperintendency, with three pariſh churches, a Latin 
(chool, and a granary erected for the uſe of the miners 
and other labourers on the Brunſwic part of the Hartz, 
from whence they are always ſupplied with rye at a mo- 
derate price. 1 | | 

Schaizfels is a remarkable caſtle, which ſtands on a 
high mountain, or rather a vaſt rock, on the borders of 
the Hartz. The only acceſs to it is by means of high 
ſtone-ſteps, at the ſummit of which is a round free- 
ſtone tower of a conſiderable height and thickneſs, but 
without any ronf. In the lower part of the caſtle are 
barracks ereQed along the wall. This fortreſs is de- 
fended by a few cannon ; it has a ſmall garrifon under 
the direction of a commandant, and here itate-priſoners 
are ſometimes confined, In it is a very deep well, the 
water of which is drawn up by means of a large wheel. 
On deicending northwards from the mountains, after 
paſſing through a narrow valley, and then aſcending a 
hill, you come to the famous Scharzfel cave, which 
properly conſiſts of five caverns, all lying in a row. 
The firſt of thele is very large and clear, the ground be- 
ing ſunk in towards the center, and thus admits the 
light ; but the others are quite dark. 

Before we take leave of this country, it is proper to 
take notice of that part of the Haitz which :3 included in 
it, and ſubject to I runſwic-Lunenburg. 

It is obſervable, that the air is here ſo cold, that the 
winters uſually laſt one half of the year. The rams, 
ſnows, ard fogs are here more frequent than in the level 
countries round it; yet thoſe who live above ground, 
and not among the mines and forges, arrive to as great an. 
age as the inhabitants of the plains. Tillage and the 
cultivation of fruit turn to no account; ſo that the 
whole harveſt confiſts of good hay. The trees which 
cover the mountains conſiſt of oak, beech, aſh, aſpin, 
alder, birch, &c. but two-thirds of them ate firs, pines, 
and other ſoſt wood. The abundance of timber is here 
the more valuable, as without it the mines and for 
could not ſubſiſt. The minerals found here are yellow 
oker, vitriol, tulphur, lapis calaminaris, borax, cobalt, 
lead, iron, copper, ſilver, and ſome gold. 

The Brunlwie-Lünenburg Hartz being divided into 
the Upper and Lower, the mine-workers are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the ſame diviſions. The Upper Hartz, with its 
mine-works, is termed particular, or belonging only to 
the eleCtoral houſe of Brunſwic ; or elſe common. The 
produce of the particular mine-works about the year 

fr 1724, 
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1724, reckoning ſilver, copper, iron, lead, and borax, 
amounted to no leſs than ſeven hundred and ſix thouſand 
one hundred and twenty- five rixdollars; and on deduct- 
ing the expence out of this ſum, the ſurplus accruing to 
the ſovereign amounted to about a hundred and thirty- 
ſix thouſand rixdollars, and that _— to the other pro- 
prietors to a hundred and twenty thouſand five hundred 
and fixty-ſeven, The common mine-works in the Up. 
per Hartz uſed to yield annually in the above-mentioned 
ores about two hundred and eighty-fix thouſand rixdollars, 
of which the ſurplus n_ to the ſovereign amounted 
to about fifty-three thouſand rixdollars, and that of the 
ſharers to nineteen thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, 
The common mine-works of the Lower Hartz has pro- 
duced annually in gold, ſilver, copper, lead, borax, ſul- 
phur, green and white vitriol, zink, and pot - aſh, about 
a hundred and eighty thouſand fix hundred and eight rix- 
dollarr, of which near ninety- ſix thouſand are its neat 
produce. Thus the whole Hartz yield annually about 
one million one hundred and feventy-two thouland feven 
hundred and thirty-three rixdollars, of which, to the 
value of two thouſand eight hundred and eighty are gold, 
which is coined into ducats, and eight hundred and two 
thouſand eight hundred and ſixty filver, which, after a 
deduction of all charges, the neat profit amounts to four 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand two hundred and 
ſeventy-four rixdollars, 

The filver is coined immediately in the Hartz, and 
the other products the mine-offices at Hanover and Wol- 
fenbuttle take at a ſtipulated price, making their returns 
in tallow, leather, and other neceſſaries for the mine- 
works, which are alſo furniſhed at a certain rate. 

The inhabitants of the Hartz are compoled of miners, 
labourers in the ſmelting-houſes, wood-heavers, carriers, 
and the ſovereign's officers and ſetvants; together with 
miniſters, ſchool-maſters, artificers, and tradeſmen, who 
have there no other taxes but one rixdollar on every 
houſe, and a lodger and mine- officer only half a rixdol- 
lar, with a ſmall exciſe on the beer carried thither ; and 
even this is applied to the benefit of the miners and la- 
bourers in the ſmelting-houſes. 

The principal places in the Hartz are, 

Clauſthal, a conſiderable mine-town, which has broad 
ſtreets, and upwards of nine hundred houſes ; it contains 
about ten thouſand inhabitants, two churches, a gram- 
mar-ſchool, which has nine maſters, and an orphan- 
houſe. This is the ſeat of the mine-office, which be- 
longs particularly to the elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, 
and has a mint, in which about ninety thouſand — 
lars are annually coined. There is here alſo a houſe for 
the ſmelting ot ſilver. 

Cellerfeld is an open mine-town, ſeparated from 
Clauſthal only by a ſmall rivulet. This is the ſeat of the 
mine-bailiwic-oftice of the common Upper Hartz; as 
alſo of a common mint, in which between two hundred 
and fifty thouſand and three hundred thouſand rixdollars 
are annually coined in ſilver ſpecte. The town contains 
about five hundred and ſixty houſes, a good library at the 
pariſh church, and a Latin fchool. This town ſuffered 
greatly by fire in 1737 and 1753. 

W hat is here particularly called the Lower Hartz, is 
a ſtcep high mountain of pretty large extent, alſo named 
Rammelſberg, which is poſſeſſed in common by the elec- 
toral and princely houſes. The ores found in it are of 
a very ſolid texture, and make ſuch refiſtance againſt the 
hammer and wedge, that for the eaſier diſſolution of them, 
the workmen are obliged to make uſe of fire. On this 
mountain are twelve mines, of which the magiſtracy of 
Goſlar work four, though to a diſadvantage, they being 
obliged to deliver a certain part of the ore gratis to the 
ſovereign, and to ſell the remainder to him at the price 
formerly ſtipulated to them, which is at preſent too low; 
but on default of this, the town forfeits its foreſt-right, 
which it holds on theſe conditions, 

Gollar, a free imperial city at the foot of Rammelſberg, 
is ſeated on the river Goſe, which at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town diſcharges itſelf into the Ocker. The 
buildings are in the old taſte, except in that part cf the 
town that was burnt down in 1728, and has been re- 
built in the modern manner. The eſtabliſhed religion | 
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| Halberſtadt, and Hildeſheim. 
between the two laſt, the county of Wernigerode, 


is Lutheraniſm, and in the city are four pariſh churches! 


Wolrzxzgurrrz. 


and two Lutheran foundations, which are that of St. 
Simon and St. Jude, founded as a canonry of Auguſtins 
in the year 1040, by the emperor Henry III. and the 
imperial foundation of Peterſburg, which received its riſe 
from the munificence of the ſame Prince and his conſort 
Agnes, in honour of St. Peter. The building has been 
pulled down by the burghers, and, fince the year 1603, 
the chapel of St. Catherine has been aſſigned for the 
canons, who are Lutherans, and their principal officer, 
who is a dean. 
that of Frankenberg, which conſiſts of a domina and 
three conventualiſts, which belongs to the principality of 
Woltenbuttle ; and the nunnery at Neuenwerk, which 
is dependent on the magiſtracy, and has a church of its 
own. The city derives its principal ſubſiſtence from the 
neighbouring mines, the inhabitants being chiefly em- 
ployed either in digging, cleanſing, tempering, and vend- 
ing the metals and minetals, or making and ſelling the 
hard- ware formed of them. They have alſo breweries of 
beer; and trade in proviſions, which they ſell into the 
Hartz. This city is under the protection of the king of 
Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, alternately with the 
duke of Brunſwie-Wolfenbuttle. Here Bartold Schwartz, 
a Benedictine monk, is ſaid to have diſcovered the art of 
making gunpowder. 


8 ECT. XXVI. 
Of the Du chy of Bxunswic-WoLFENBUTTLE, 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers the Religion and Cam- 
merce of the Inbabitants : the Title, Arms, Offices, Reve- 


nues, and Forces of the Prince ; with the principal Places 
in this Dutchy. 


W OLFENBUTTLE forms a part of the dutchy of 
Brunſwie, and is divided into two parts by Hal- 
berſtadt and the dioceſe of Hildeſheim. The north part 
is environed by Lunenburg, Brandenburg, Madgeburg, 
The ſouth part lies 


— Hanover, Cowey, and the county cf 
ippe. 

The eaſtern half of the ſouth part, which lies between 
the Leina and the Ecker, contains under it a part of the 
Hartz, w.th the mine ſalt-works, which the prince holds 
in common, as hath been already obſerved, with the 
elector of Brunſwie-Lunenburg. The ſouthern part of 
this principality conſiſts chiefly of hills and woods, with 
little arable land ; but, on the other hand, has a fine por- 
celain manufactory, and great plenty of timber, iron, and 
glaſs-houſes, the manufactures of which are greatly ad- 
mired, particularly thoſe of looking-glafſes. The north 
part of the principality is morelevel, and produces corn, 
flax, and hemp, with all kinds of pulſe and fine fruit; 
grazing allo turns to good account; the breeding of ſilk- 
worms is now followed here, and premiums are aſſigned 
- > prince for the encouragement of the production of 
ilk. 

The Weſer and the Leina are the principal rivers in 
the ſouth part ot the principality ; and here alſo, as well 
as in the Hartz, flow the Innerſte and Ocker: there 
are here likewiſe the Aller; and a canal drawn between 
Querum and Gliſſenrode, which was opened in the year 
1750, is of ſingular advantage. 

he eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, and both the 
paſtors and congregations are at preſent under five ge- 
neral ſuperintendents. At Brunſwic both the Calviniſts 
and Papiſts are permitted the uſe of a church, 

The manufactures of Woltenbuttle conſiſt in the ſpin- 
ning of thread, and the weaving of linen ; the making 
of woollen cloth, and ſilk ſtuffs, Turky, and other 
ſorts of dreſſed leather; the bleaching of wax, and 


making of porcelain; in lead, iron, and ſteel founderies. 
The trade of the country conſiſts in theſe and other ar- 


ticles; as in minerals, turnery, and cabinet-makers 
work, with Brunſwic mum, and the beer of Konig- 
flutter. 

The prince's title is only that of duke of Brunſwic 
and Lunenburg, which he enjoys in common with the 
king of Great-Britain ; both, as hath been already ob- 

| let ve 


Here are two other Lutheran convents, 


WoLFENBUTTLE. E 1 


ſerved in treating of Hanover, beiog deſcended from the | 


ſame family. 

His arms are, however, very extenſive, and conſiſt of 
thirteen fields: the firſt gules, a ſemee of hearts or, and 
a lion azure, for the dutchy of Lunenburg. The ſecond 
is gules, with two leopards or, for the dutchy of Brun(- 
wic. The third is azure, with a lion argent crowned 
or, for the county of Eberſtein. The fourth gules che- 
quee argent and azure with a lion or, for the lordſhip 
of Homburg. The fifth or, a lion gules crowned azure, 
for the county of Diepholz. The ſixth gules with a lion 
or, in chief, and four feſſes of the ſame ; but through 
miſtake only three are marked, and theſe in the tenth 
field, The ſeventh is or, two bears paws expanded, for 
the county of Hoya, 'I he eighth is quarterly party per 
feſſe cheqee gules and argent; underneath argent and 
azure girony, for the county of Bruchauſen. The ninth 
azure, an eagle argent, which forms the lower half of 
the Diepholz ſhield. The tenth is chequee gules and 
argent, for the county of Hohenſtein. The cleventh 
argent, a ſtag's horn gules, for the county of Reinſtein, 
The twelfth argent, a ſtag ſable, for tae lordſhip of Klet 
tenberg. The thirteenth is allo argent, a ſtag's horn 
ſable, for the county of Lauterberg. Among the five 
crowned helmets, the chief, or that in the center, has a 
pillar argent, crowned and ſurmounted with a peacock's 
tail, in which is a ſtar or, and in the middie a horſe ar- 
gent, between two ſickles reverſed, and decorated in five 
places with peacocks feathers, 

The principality of Wolfenbuttle is poſſeſſed of a vote 
among the princes, both in the college of the princes of 
the empire, and in the diets of Lower Saxony ; in each 
of which, by virtue of an agreement concluded in 1706, 
when the ſeniority lies in the houſe of Brunſwic Wolfen- 
buttie, it precedes thole of the elector of Brunſwie and 
Lunenburg for Zell, Grubenhagen, and Hanover; but 
otherwiſe comes after them. 

The tupreme college of the princes is the privy coun- 
eil, which has the direction of ail ſtate affairs, as alſo 
the general government of the country, laws, and ordi- 
nances, with the polity, grant of privileges, nomination 
of magiſtrates and officers of the law in the towns, and 
other important concerns, and here the reigning duke 
aſſiſts as preſident. The prince's revenue, and all affairs 
relating to it, are either under the inſpection of the 
treaſury, in which alſo the fovercign preſides, or of the 
convent- office. Brunſwic is the teat of the two firſt 
colleges ; but the laſt, together with the chancery, the 
high court of juſtice, and the conſiſtory, are held at 
Wolfenbuttle. 

Tune prince's immediate revenues ariſe from the trea- 
ſury, bailiwics, the regalia, the conventual eſtates, the 
impoſts of the circle and empire, contributions, legation 
and fortification money, ſervice and quotas of proviſions. 
The lefler committee of the ſtates, or the tax college, 
ſuperintends the town-tax, land- tax, convent- tax, ſheep- 
tax, mealure-tax, tithe-tax, and mill- tax, with the ex- 
ciſe on malt, beer, wine, brandy, and ſtamped paper; 
as alſo the licence. 

The military force maintained by the duke generally 
conſiſts of four regimencs of foot, each of two battalions, 
a body of horſe-guards, a regiment of dragoons, and a 
militia regiment of five companies, each company con- 
taining 180 men, with a corps of engineers and matroſſes. 
There is alſo one regiment of invalids. Theſe troops 
are clean, and cloathed much after the Pruſſian manner ; 
but their arms are lighter, and their exerciſe not ſo exact. 
Mr. Hanway obſerves, that people of diſtinction ſeldom 
leave this court without being extremely well ſatisfied 
with their reception, and, in particular, Engliſh noble- 
men are well received, when they occaſionally paſs that 
way. The duke, that gentleman obſerves, ſeems more 
tond of caſe and happineſs, than of the parade of life. 
He generally appears in bis coach with three other per- 
ſons of his family. His livery is yellow, laced with a 
blue ſilk and filver galoon; behind his coach are uſually 
four footmen ; two pages in blue cloth laced with ſilver 
run by its ſides, and a ſingle ſervant in livery rides before 
to clear the way. 

In this principality are ten boroughs, eight market- 
towns, 386 villages, and ſeventeen fees and convents. 
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The ſtates are compoſed af the deans of the ſees, and the 
priors of the convents ; of the nobility who are poſſeſſed 
of manors within the country; and laſtly of the deputies 
of the eight oldeſt towns. The diets are held at the pro- 
vincial houſe at Brunſwic, and meet four times a year, 
The whole country is divided into four diſtricts, viz. in- 
to thoſe of Wolfenbuttle, Schening, the Hartz, and the 
Weſer. | 

The diſtrict of Wolfenbuttle is ſituated on both ſides 
the Ocker, and contains under it the following towns. 

Brunſwic, the capital of the dutchy, is ſituated in a 
plain on the banks of the Ocker, which runs through it, 
entering the town by two branches; but within it divides 
into many ſtreams, all which unite again at the iſſue 
of the Ocker out of the town. It flands in the fifty- 
ſecond degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the 
tenth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude. It is well 
fortihed with a double wall and ditches, and on the ram- 
parts is a braſs mortar-piece made in 141m, which is ten 
feet ſix inches long, and nine feet two inches in diameter, 
It requires fiſty-two pounds of powder, and will carry a 
ball of ſeven hundred and thirty pounds weight to the 
diſtance of thirty three thouſand paces, and throw a bomb 
of a thouſand pounds weight. In the arſcnal of the city 
are about ſixty pieces of braſs cannon, ſeveral cohorns 
and mortars, ten pieces of large battering cannon of, an 
enormous ſize, and a great quantity of ſmall arms. The 
city is two miles in compaſs, and the ramparts planted 
with mulberry-trees. The buildings are for the moſt part 
in the old taſte; but of late the city has been beautified 
with many new itruZtures, and its ſtreets are better paved 
than formerly. The prince's palace, called the Grauehof, 
was in 1731 the court of Elizabeth Sophia Maria, wi- 
dow to duke Auguſtus William. That learned and pious 
princeſs erected a ſplendid library here, the principal cu- 
riolity of which conſiſis in a very valuable collection of 
ſcarce and curious Bibles, or paits of Bibles, in ſeveral 
languages, to the number of above a thouſand volumes. 
In this palace the reigning duke uſually refides. It has 
rich and elegant furniture, very fine pictures, and a ca- 
binet of curioſities. The gardens belonging to this pa- 
lace are laid out in an elegant taſte, In the ſame ſtreet 
with the palace is the academy for martial exerciſes, the 
cavalier's houſe and armoury, all new and handſome 
buildings. NG 

In the Hagen market is the Collegium Carolinum, a noble 
ſtructure, built in 1745, and founded by duke Charles, 
from whom it takes its name. Ihe ſtudents, particularly 
thoſe of good families, are taught all the neceſlary arts, 
ſciences, and exerciſes. In it is a good li- 
brary. In the ſame market- place ſtands the opera- houſe, 
which makes a very handſome figure. 

The Oldburg, at preſent called the Moſthaus, or Mo- 
ſhof, is ſeated on the Ocker, and-before it on a high 
and broad pillar of free-ſtone ſtands a braſs lion, which, 
it is ſaid, repreſents one which duke Henry, ſurnamed the 
Lion, made ſo tame, that he followed him wherever he 
went, and after that prince's death died with grief. On 
the Burg-platz is the new play-houſe. At the Packhoſe 
all goods imported or exported are rated and taxed, and 
this is ſaid to produce about two hundred thouſand rix- 


dollars per annum. 


In the new town is the council-houſe, where the ma- 
giſtrates meet, as the treaſury board does in the council 
houſe oſ the old town; and during the fair the paſſages 
round it are crowded with toy- ſhops. Near it is a chapel 
dedicated to a ſaint named Autor; but in 1681, it was 
aſſigned to the foreign dealers at the fair, for the ſecu- 
rity and more convenient ſale of their 2 In Hey- 
den- ſtreet is the mint. The work-houſe was rebuilt by 
duke Charles, it being firſt formed out of an hoſpital, 
originally dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The orpban- 
houſe is an excellent foundation, and fince the year 
1753, has had a Latin ſchool annexed to it, with a print- 
ing-houſe, and a bookſeller's ſhop. 

The Lutherans are poſlefſed of ten churches. The 
cathedral of St. Blaſius, which ſtands in the Burg-ſquare, 
was erected in 1172 by Henry the Lion, on his return 
from the Holy Land, inſtead of the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which was then falling to ruins, and he 
annexed to it a chapter. This cathedral is an ancient 

2 Gothic 
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Gothic ſtructure, the cieling of which is adorned with a day in the chapel belonging to the palace. It has alſo 


twenty large paintings, repreſenting the prophets of the 
Old Teftament in the clouds of heaven, which give the 
edifice a very ſolemn air. The bigh altar is of marble, 
adorned with the ſtatues of the four Evangeliſts, and ſup- 
ported below by Moſes and Aaron. In this cathedral are 
two fine monuments of that duke and his ſecond conſort, 
and here are kept the records of the elettoral _— and 
the vault of the dukes of the Bevern line. The Dutch 
and French Calviniſts poſſeſs in common St. Bartholo- 
mew's church, but each have their reſpective paſtor, 
and to the Roman catholics is aſſigned the church of St. 
Nicholas at the tone gate. The Tempeihof is an an- 
tique building that formerly belonged to the Knights 
Templars; but, on their ſuppreſſion, paſſed to thole of 
St. John, and particularly to the NN of Sup- 
lingenburg, which in 1367 diſpoſed of it to Kaland St. 
— he dean and camerarius are eceleſiaſtics, and 
the two lay- members are uſually magiſtrates: theſe four 
oſe the ſociety. . 
"a town > two ſeminaries, that of St. Martin 
and St. Catherine, with a ſchool for anatomy and fur- 
y. Here is alſo a college for the ſtudy of phy ſic, in- 
Firored in 1747, and depending only on the duke and 
his privy-council. The lazaretto, as well as the above 
ſchool and college, were built by the ſame munificent 
prince duke Charles. Here is alſo St. Leonard's hoſpital, 
which ſtands without the ſtone gate. : ; 

This city is well provided with a variety of ingenious 
artiſts, and has ſeveral manufactures. The firſt ſpinning- 
wheels are ſaid to have been invented here in 1530 by one 
Jurgen, a ftone-cutter and ſtatuary, The itrong beer 
invented by Chriſtian Mummen, and from his name called 
mum, is exported to all parts, even as far as Aſia. 
Brunſwic has two annual fairs, which are very confider- 
able ones. This city has been ffequently beſieged, and 
ſometimes taken. In 1757 it was poſſeſſed by the French, 
who quitted it again in 1758. 

At the diſtance of about five miles from Brunſwic is 
the palace of Saltzdahlen, which is ſituated in a mean 
village of the ſame name, thus called from a conſiderable 
falt-work in its neighbourhood. The greateſt part of 
this palace is of timber, and the rooms moſtly lined with 
painted cloth. The great gallery of pictures is a noble 
apartment two hundred feet long, fiſty broad, and forty 
high, containing above a thouſand excellent pictures, 
ſeveral of them curious originals, by the beſt maſters. 
The leſſer gallery, which is a hundred and ſixty feet long, 
and twenty broad, is likewiſe full of maſterly paintings. 
Mr. Hanway, on viewing theſe galleries, ſays he was: 

articularly ſtruck with the following pieces : Adam and 
Ee viewing Abel after his death, and pulling open his 
eyea, by Strudel. Abraham embracing his ſon after the 
trial which God had made of his faith ; piety and joy here 
ſeem to contend with each other, while his looks expreſs 
a ſeraphic adoration : this piece is by Liebens. Peter de- 
livered from priſon by the angel, by Steinbeck, Judith 
and her attendant, an old woman, holding Holofernes's 
head juſt cut off, the face appearing with ſome ſigns of 
life. Rembrandt, his wife, and three children, in one 
piece, by himſelf. Cephalus aud Procris, a very fine 

iece. The Aſcenſion, which is much eſteemed, Lewis 

IV. and his two miſtreſſes. Prince Eugene. The 
marriage of two Hollanders, the young man and woman 
looking tenderly at each other, while the parents are at- 
tentive to the notary who draws up the articles. 

At the end of the leſſer gallery to the right is a large 
cabinet, in which are above a thouſand * as plates, 
bottles, ſaltſellers, of incomparable beauty, many of them 
deing enamels performed by Raphael Urbino, when he 
was enamoured with the potter's daughter. Facing the 
above cabinet is a large one of China porcelain, contain- 
ing above eight thouſand pieces, beautifully arranged. 
Adjoining to the large gallery are fix ſmall cabinets filled 
with curioſities of art and nature. The chapel here is | 
very grand. "The garden is a very fine one ; but ſome 
of the ſtatues are but poorly executed. 

Near the chapel, and contiguous to the orangery, is a 
convent dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded by duke 
Anthony Ulric and his conſort, for a domina and fifteen 


a provoſt, and ſends a repreſentative to the ſtates. 
Wolfenbuttle is a fortified city, ſeated in a low and 
marſhy country on the banks of the Ocker. It is a plea. 
ſant place, and contains many handſome houſes ; beſides 
which it is the ſeat of ſome of the head colleges of the 
dutchy of Wolfenbuttle, as the chancery, the chief court 
of juitice, the bailiwic-office, the convenc-chamber, the 
conſiſtory, and general ſuperintendency. Here is an an- 
tient armoury, and the caſtle was for the moſt part the 
uſual reſidence of the dukes, and cheir library is one of 
the beſt in all Germany; it is in a particular buildin 
finiſhed in 1723, in the lower part of which is a riding. 
ſchool. The ſeminary here is tiled the ducal great ſchool, 
The city contains ſeveral] churches and other public 
buildings. In 1757 it was in the hands of the French, 
who abandoned it the next year. 
| Ganderſheim is a ſmall mean town ſeated in a valley 
by the fide of the little river Gande, and containing a 
ducal ſeat, erected by John Julius, with a bailiwic-houſe, 
and a Latin free-ſchool. But it is moſt famous for the 
imperial, ducal, free, and ſecular foundation of St. Ana- 
ſtaſus and St. Innocent, founded in the ninth century, 
This abbey is at preſent Lutheran, and compoſed of an 
abbeſs, a dean, and eleven cauoneſſes. Theſe have no 
particular dreſs, but wear a croſs of the order enamelled 
black and red, on which is repreſented the inſtruments 
uſed at our Saviour's crucifixion. On the top of it is a 
cluſter of diamonds; and at the bottom a death's head 
enamelled white. This crofs is faſtened to a broad watered 
ribbon of a pale blue, diverſified on the edges with nar- 
row black ſtripes, and hanging from the right ſhoulder 
down below the waiſt to the left. To this celebrated 
foundation alſo belong eight canons and capitulars. "The 
dukes are patrons and protectors of the abbey, though 
the abbeſs has both a ſeat and voice in the diet of the 
empire and among the prelates of the Rhine, The abbey 


the adjacent convents of Brunſhauſen and Claus, 


SECT, XXVII. 
Of the Principality of HALBERSTADT. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and Towns : the 
Religion and Trade of the Inhabitants : their Government, 
the — of the Sovereign, and a Deſcription of Hal- 
ber/tadt its Capital. 


Be principality of Halberſtadt is ſurrounded to- 
wards the eaſt by the principality of Anhault and 
the dutchy of Magdeburg, and towards the weſt by the 
dutchy of Brunſwic and the biſhopric of Hildeſheim, ex- 
tending from eaſt to weſt about forty-two miles, and from 
north to ſouth thirty-three, 

The country is for the moſt part level, but contains 
ſome eminences. The ſoil is extremely fertile, both in 
grain and flax, and has rich paſtures and meadows, 
whence the inhabitants ſubſiſt by grazing, and their large 
breed of ſheep affords plenty of wool. But, on the other 
hand, the woods are continually leſſening, and the want 
of fuel is ſo great, that they are obliged to import turf for 
the uſe of the poor. The country has not a ſufficiency 
of game and fiſh ; nor is there a river ot a conſiderable 
ſize in the whole country: the principal is the Bode, or 
Bud, the Selke, and the Liſe, 

In this country, including the county of Regenſtein 
and the lordſhip of Derenburg, are ten conliderable 
towns, and ninety-nine ſmall towns and villages, The 
inhabitants are ſaid to amount to upwards of two hundred 
thouſand, 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans, and 
their churches are divided into eleven inſpections, over 
which is a gencral ſyperinteadency, The Calviniſts and 
Papiſts are pretty nearly of an equal number, and the 
Jews are tolerated, but are not to exceed a fixed number 
of families, | 

The woollen manufactures eſtabliſhed in this country 


lifters of noble families, who perform divine fervice twice 
| 


are in a thriving condition, and its cxports principally 
conſiſt of grain, 


It 


is poſſeſſed of four hereditary bailiwics, and to it belong 


1 


It enjoys a vote among the princes, both in the diet of 
the empire and that of the circle, On its devolving to 
the houſe of Brandenburg, it was placed both in title and 
arms before any of the other principalities. Its arms are 
party per pale gules and argent. ; | 

The annual revenue ariſing to the ſovereign from this 
principality, and the incorporated counties and Jordſhips, 
including likewiſe the county of Wernigerode, amounts 
to about five hundred thouſand rixdollars. Fer the more 
convenient levying the imports and aſlellinents, the prin- 
cipality is divided into fix — 

Halberſtadt, the capital of the principality, is ſeated 
on the river Hotheim, in the ſifty- ſecond degree ſeven 
minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree fif— 
teen minutes eaſt longitude. It is a we!l built town, the 
ſtreets are pretty ſtraight and uniform, and many of the 
buildings are handſome, though they are generally old- 
faſhioned. In the year 1752 the walls which furrond 
near half the city were pulled down, and the moats filled 
up ſo as to form a level, which has been converted into! 
a plantation of mulberty-trees. The inhabitants do not 
much exceed thirteen hundred, though within and about 
the town are ſixteen churches. TI ne cathodral of St. 
Peter is an old but ſtately building, conſiſting of a very 
hard free- ſt ne. The chapter is compried of a provoſt, 
a dcan, a ſenior, ſub-ſeniors, and fixteen canons, four 
of whom are of the Romiſh religion, and all the others 
Lutherans. In 1754 the king of Prufſia conterred on 
the chapter a croſs of gold, enamelled with white, and 
divided into eight points: in the center on one five is, 
the Pruſſian black eagle, and on the other the image of | 
St. Stephen. This croſs is faſtened to a decp fcarlet rih- 
bon, bordered with black. In St. Peter's lquarr, which 
is very ſpacious, ſtands the priory and a monaſtery, the 
latter of which was rebuilt in 1754, with fume handſome 
houſes for the canons and prebendaric;, Fronting the 
cathedral is the Lutheran colleg iate church of our Lady: 
to them alſo belong the collegiate churches of St. Boni- 
face and Maurice, and St. Peter and Paul; St. Martin's, 
to which the general ſuperintendeucy cf the principality | 
is annexed ; St. John's, the hoſp tal or church of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and St. Elizabeth's. The German Calvi- 
niſts are poſſeſſed of St. Peter's chapel, and the French 
Calviniſts have a church. The Papilis are poſlſeſſed ot 
three convents of monks and two nungcries, to which 
mult be added the chapel of the voluntary poor; the Jews 
are a;ſo allowed a ſynagogue. This town is the feat of 
all the (tate courts and offices; it has three public Luthe- 
ran ſchools, which are thoſe of the cathedral, St. Mar- 
tin's and St. John's, and an orphan houſe. In 1758 
Halbelſtadt was very ſeverely treated by the Freneh, who 
- demoliſhed its gates, and allo its remaining walls for 
eight hundred rods in length. 

Before we conclude this account of Halberſtadt, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the county of Ragen- 
ſtein, or Reinſtein, antiently formed but one county in 
conjunction with Blankenburg, the counts of Reinſtein 
and Blankenburg being derived from the ſame ſtem. The 
former at preſent, however, belongs to the elcctor of 
Brandenburg, who retains it as a fortified fief of Hal- 
herſtadt, notwithſtanding the demands of the houſe of 
Brunſwic-Lunenburg relative to a reſtitution of a part of 
the county which the counts of 'Vattenbach had held as 
its fiefs; and this has given riſe to a proceſs beſore the 
aulic council. Blankenburg was, in 1707, erected by 
the emperor Joſeph into a principality, and ſince the year 


1731 has belonged to the reigning loute of Brunſwic- 
Wolfenbuttle. 
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S ECT. XXVIII. 
Of the Biſbapric of HII DESsH EIA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers ; the Religion of 
the Inhabitants, their Muffe, Government, and 
principal Towns, 


HE dioceſe of Hildeſhcim is encompaſſed by Ha- 
nover, Wolfenbuttle, Grubenhagen, Halberſtadt, 
and Lunenburg, terminating alio on the county of Wer- 
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forty-ſeven miles, and from north to ſouth ſomewhat a- 
bove thirty-eight, 

The greatelt part of this dioceſe conſiſts of a good (ci) 
fit for tillage, and that yields a great quantity of flax aud 
hops, with garden plants and roots; but it affords only 
horſes, cows, (heep and hogs, ſufficient for the inhabi- 
tants, The ſouth part is hilly, and for the moſt part 
covered with fine woods of oak, beech, aſh, and birch. 
Such mountains as are bare contain valuable quatries, 
and alſo iron ore; in conſequence of which ſome ron 
founderies have been built. There are likcwiſe ſome 
good (alt woiks in this pat; but theſe are not ſufficient 
to ſupply the dioceſe. 

The Leina traverſes the weſtern part, and at Ruhte is 
joined by the Innerſte. [he Fule riles here, and runs 
into th: principality of Lunenburg. The Ocker tra- 
verſes the eaſtern part of the dioceſe, and, after recciving 
the Ecker, enters the principality of Wolfenbuttle : but, 
notwithſtanding their having theſe rivers, fiſh is ſcarce. 

At the time of the Reformation, the g teateſt part of the 
dioceſe belonged tothe duke ot Brunſwic-Lunenburg, who 
after taking it from biſhop John, when under the ban of 
the empire, obtained the inveſtitute of it, "Theſe dukes 
were indeed fo tar from promoting the Reformation in 
thele parts, that they obſtructed it to the utmolt of their 
power; yet almoſt the whole country ſoon made an open 
proteſſion of Lutheraniſm. The letfer ſce did the like, 
and the b:ilhops granted the vaſlals freedom of religion; 
but, in the beginning of the thirty years war, the Lu- 
tacran miniſters were driven out of the }:fler biſhop:ic of 
Iildeſheim, and the Lutheran churches in the greater 
were much oppreſi:d ; but the dukes of Brunſwick and 
Lunenburg having, by a convention in 1643, ceded the 
lat er to the biſhop, it was ſtipulated that the Lutherans 
ſhould at certain times, and under certain limitations, en- 
joy the tree exeicit of their religion; and at length reli- 
gious liberty was ſettled on a ſolid and laſting foundations 
Of the Lutheran relizion are all the towns, with the 
greateſt p.rt of the nability, and moſt of the villages ; 
but the fovereizn, with the cathedral chapter, the con- 
vent, almoſt all the epiſcopal officers, a part ot the no- 
bility, and many perſons both in the towns ard coun- 
try, are Roman caiholics, The lefſor biſhopric, as it is 
called, has no Lutherin ſuperintendency ; but in the 
greater there are no ]-is than four. 

This dioceſe has but few manvfaQures, and theſe are 
of good linen, ordinary woollen cloth, worſted ſtockings, 
a coarſe porcelain, with all kinds of iron-wares, Its ex- 
ports conſiſt of corn, ſheep, wool, hops, ſalt, thread, and 
linen, | 

The arms of this ſee are party per pale gules and argent. 

The biſhop of Hildeſheim fits in the diet between the 
biſhops of Aua ſbourg and Paderborn, and votes among 
the princes in the diet of Lower Saxony, The cathcdral 
chapter conſiits of forty-two members, who clect the bi- 
ſhop, and on a vacancy of the fee take the reins of go- 
vernment into their own hands. The chapter is alſo the 
firſt ſtate of the dioceſe, and is poſſeſſed of very conſider- 
able revenues. | 

The biſhop, who is generally abſent, leaves the govern - 
ment of the country to a ſtadtholder and privy council. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice is committed to the chan- 
cery of the regency, and the chi-t tribunal ; but the for- 
mer alone takes cognizance of criminal cauſes, From 
both theſe courts, an appeal lies to the Aulic council: in 
like manner cauſes are carried from the tons to them. 

The ſpiritual juriſdiction over thoſe of the Popiſh reli- 
gion belongs to the biſhop's oficial, and the Lutheran 
ſubjects, by the peace of Weſtphalia, have allo their 
conſiſtory, which is compoſed of two eccleſiaſtical, and 
two liy counſellors, who muſt be Lutherans, and to 
theſe are added a ſecretary and clerk of the ſame religion. 
The chancellor of the regency, or, in his abſence, a ſtate 
counſellor, repreſents the ſovereign, and is poſleiled of 
the firſt ſeat and voice; but his vote does not extend to 
certain caſes, in which, on account of the difference of 
religion, he cannot act as judge. The conſiſtory is uſu- 
ally held but cight times a year. 

The epiſcopal revenues are under the direction of the 


nigerode. L Its greateſt extent from eaſt to welt is about 
l 


treaſury, and ariſe from the domains and regalia, exclu- 
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ſive of the ſums annually granted by the diet. Here is 
alſo a tax office for this country, into which are paid the 
contributions, with the land-tax, meaſure-tax, village 
and ſheep-taxes. 

The whole military force of this ſee conſiſts only of one 
company of foot, as a garriſon to the town of Peina, and 
a few troopers. In the dioceſe are eight boroughs, with 
four market-towns, and two hundred and forty-eight 
villages. In 1731, the nobility were reckoned to have 
ſeventy-five manors, the proprietors of which are admit- 
ted into the aſſemblies of the nobility, and qualified for 


the diet. conſiſt firſt of the cathedral 


The ſtates of the coun 
chapter; ſecondly of the ſeven abbies ; thirdly, of the 


nobility ; and fourthly, of the towns of Hildeſheim, Pei- 
na, Elze, and Alel. The ſovereign alone convenes the 
diets, which are generally held in the beginning of the 
new year, in the nobles hall at Hildeſheim. They are 
opened by the biſhop's chancellor, and a ſecretary reads 
over his propoſals, on which each claſs returns thanks in 
the perſon of its ſyndic, with aſſurances that the propoſals 
ſhall be taken into conſideration, and a proper anſwer 
returned. a 
The principal places in this dioceſe are the following: 
Hildeſheim, in Latin Hildeſia, is the capital of the 
dioceſe, and ſtands on a rugged declivity, near the In- 
nerſte, in the fifty-ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, — the ninth degree fifty-one minutes 
eaſt longitude. It is pretty large, but old and irregularly 
built, The magiſtracy, with the greateſt part of the 
burghers, are Lutherans ; but the reſt of the popilh re- 
ligion. The cathedral, which belongs to the latter, is 
richly ornamented, particularly with fine painting, and 
among its antiquities is the idol Irmenſul, which ſtands 
fronting the grand choir. Over the croſs-way is the 
nobility hall, which is finely painted in ſreſco; here 1s 
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alſo the place where the diet is opened, together With 
the chapter-room, the treaſury, and a library. Near the 
cathedral ſtands the chancery, which was once the re. 
ſidence of the biſhop, but at preſent of the ſtadtholder 
The cathedral yard, in which ſeveral of the canons have 
their dwellings, is planted with rows of trees. In the 
ſame place alſo ſtands the Jeſuits college, which beſides 
its other ornaments, is remarkable for its fine hall, The 
ſeminary, which belongs to it, conſiſts of nine claſſes 
Holy Crols abbey is alſo a noble editice, that has a ſplen- 
did church. Here are two convents of BenediQine 
monks, a Carthuſian monaſtery, with another for Ca- 
puchins, and two nunneries. 'The Lutherans are pof. 
ſeſſed of eight pariſh churches, the principal of which is 
that of St. Andrew, in the old Town. There the ſu. 
perintendent refudes, and in that alſo is the Gymnaſium 
Andreanum, a large elegant ſtructute, which contains a 
good library. The church was once collegiate, but on 
its being ceded to the Lutherans in 1542, the deans and 
canons were removed to the Liberty, where they ſtill re- 
fide, and hold their meetings every year. The Latin 


| ſchool of St. Lambert is under the direction of four ma- 
ſters. 


The Jews have a ſynagogue here. This was an- 
tiently one of the Hauſe towns ; but the calamitics it ſuf. 
fered by war in 1632 and 1634, in both which years it 
was beſieged and taken, have been of irreparable preju- 
dice to it. 

Peina is ſituated in a marſhy country on the Fuſe, and 
was formerly reckoned among the fortrefles. The great · 


eſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans ; but the patro- 


nage of the Lutheran town and pariſh church, is lodged 
in the biſhop. The garriſon conſiſts of one company of 
foot, who are in the biſhop's pay. In a corner of the 
town, ſtands the epiſcopal palace, with a Capuchin con- 
vent, and near them is a ſuburb called the Dam, chicfly 


inhabited by ſhop- keepers and Jews. 
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SECT. I. 


Of the Situation, Extent, Produce and Rivers Luſatia in 
general; with the Religion, Learning, Manufactures and 
Commerce of the Inhabitants. 


USATIA, which ſome authors place in Auſtrian Si- 
leſia, and others in — extends in length from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and is bounded on the 
eaſt by Sileſia, on the ſouth by Bohemia, on the weſt by 
Miſnia, and on the north by Brandenburg. It is five 
hundred and ſeventy miles in compaſs, and is divided in- 
to the marquiſates of Upper and Lower Luſatia. The for- 
mer abounds more in mountains and hills, and enjoys a 
purer air than the latter, in which are found many boggy 
and mooriſh tracts; but has a great number of woods, 
and thoſe finer ones than are to be met with in Upper 
Luſatia, where the fertile tracts of that country have a 
reat ſcarcity of timber. In the mountainous tracts of 
| Luſatia, on the borders of Bohemia and Sileſia, is 
but little room for agriculturz. The heaths on the con- 
fines of Lower Luſatia conſiſt of a poor ſoil, which are 
of but little uſe except for hunting. 

In each of theſe marquiſates wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats are cultivated ; as alſo much buck-wheat, together 
with peas, beans, millet, lentils and flax. With reſpect 
to orchard and garden fruits, as alſo the culture of hops, 
tobacco, and wine, Lower Luſatia has greatly the pre- 
ference. The inhabitants likewiſe make ſome white and 
red wine. However, the produce of this country is not 
ſufficient for the ſupply of the people, and therefore corn, 
fruit, hops, garden-ſtuff and wine, are imported into 


the Luſatias. The breeding of cattle is very conſider- 
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able; there is alſo no want of veniſon, and the rivere, 
lakes, and ponds yield a variety of fiſh. 

Here are quarries of ſtone, and in the mountains are 
dug cryſtals, agates, and jaſpers. This country has alſo 
an allum-work, and a vitriolic and copper water, and in 


ſeveral places is found very good iron-ſtone. 


In the Luſatias riſe the river Spree, the Schwartze- 
Elſter, the Pulſnitz, and the Neiſſe, which riſes in Bo- 
hemia, and has its courſe chiefly in Luſatia, where it re- 
ceives ſeveral ſmall rivers, and below Guben diſcharges 
itſelf into the Oder. 

Some ſparks of the Chriſtian religion were ſcattered 
here in the ſeventh century; but ſeveral hundred years 
paſſed before the people could be brought under the Ro- 
miſh church, and the compulſion employed on that occa- 
ſion mult neceſſarily have exaſperated them, while it ren- 
dered numbers of them hypocrites. However, from the 
eleventh century, many convents and churches became 
erected in the country. The doctrines of Luther were 
here received ſo early as the year 1521, and ſpreading by 
degrees, became the prevailing church, as-it continues 
even to this day, There are, however, ſeveral popiſh 
convents, churches, market-towns, and villages, ſcattered 
through the country. 

Learning is much eſteemed in both marquiſates, which 
have produced many perſons who rendered themſelves il- 
luſtrious by their literature. In the thirteenth century 
the grofs ignorance in which this country was involved 
began to vaniſh, and from the year 1450 to the Refor- 
mation, it ſtill increaſed, men of learning arriving from 
foreign countries, who brought books and the ſcience? 
along with them, and by theſe the ſchools were improv- 
ed, Learning, however, was not thoroughly eſtabliſhed 
till after the Reformation, 

Luſatia 
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Luſatia would be unable to ſupport its inhabitants 
without the aſſiſtance of the arts ; but the numerous 
woollen and linen manufactures afford the inhabitants 
all the neceſſaries of life. "Theſe flouriſh principally 
in Upper Luſatia, and in ſcvcral towns cloth manu- 
factures have been carried on ſo early as the thirtcenth 
century, and by this means have raiſed thoſe towns to a 
fouriſhing ſtate, The cloths of Luſatia are of different 
kinds, — the beſt of them little inferior to thoſe made 
in Holland. Prodigious quantities of ſtockings, ſpatter- 
daſhes, caps and gloves are alſo made here, The con- 
duct of the emperors Ferdinand the Second and Third, 
together with that of Leopold towards the Proteſtants in 
Bohemia and Sileſia, cauſed vaſt numbers to retire to 
Upper Lufatia, where they erected villages chiefly in the 
mountains, and generally employed themſelves in the 
weaving of linen. Hence there are made here all forts of 
linen from unbleachcd and bleached yarn common and 
fine, as alſo fine white damaſk and white ticking. Va- 
rious ſorts of coloured and printed linens are made here, 
and there are likewiſe in Luſatia good manufactories of 
bats, leather, paper, gunpowder, iron, glaſs, and the 

ing of wax. 
I of theſe minufattories a conſiderable trade 
is carried n, which though not ſo great as formerly, ex- 
ceeds the value of the importation in filk, wool, and 
yarn, employed for their manufactutes, and of the fo- 
reign ſilks, gold and filver Jace, wines, ſpices, corn, 
fruit, garden ſtuff, and hops, brought into the country. 

The marquiſates of Upper and Lower Luſatia are re- 
markably different with reſpect to their arms, conſtitu- 
tion, and government. 


SECT: 


Of the Conſtitution, Government, Arms, and principal Places, 
in Upper and Lower Luſatia. 


HESE marquiſates contain two ſorts of ſtates, viz. 

thoſe of lands and towns. The land- ſtates are 
divided into, firſt, the ſtate-lords, who have all their 
vaſſals and proper judicatories ; ſecondly, the prelates, 
as the dean of Budiſſin, the abbeſs of Marienſtern and 
Marienthal, and the prioreſs of Lauban. The king of 
Bohemia has the ſupreme tight of protection over the 
catholic foundations, cloiſters and clergy, in both mar- 
quiſates; but this extends only to religious affairs; 
they being in every thing elſe ſubject to the government 
of the country; and the dean of Budiſſin with the 
cloyſters of Marienſtern and Marienthal perform homage 
to the eleftor of Saxony. The third diviſion of the 
land-ſtates conſiſts of the gentry and commonalty, as 
counts, barons, nobles, and burgeſles, poſſeſſors of 
knights fees and ſiefs. 

The ſecond claſs of the ſtate conſiſts of the immediate 
ſeignioral towns, called by way of eminence The Six 
Towns, which are ranked in the following order, Budiſ- 
tin, Gorlitz, Zittau, Lauban, Camenz, and Lobaw. 

Theſe two ſtates, in all conſultations relating to the 
common concerns of the country, form two voices, viz. 
the ſtates of the country one, and the united fix towns 
the other. They alſo aſſiſt in drawing up all ſuch re- 
lolutions and regulations as have a relation to the com- 
mon benefit and welfare of the country; and without 
firſt obtaining their opinion and free conſent, no taxes 
can be laid, nor any thing done that claſhes with the 
conſtitution of the marquiſates. 

Theſe ſtates aſlemble at the land diets, which are ei- 
ther ordinary or extreordinary; the firſt are held three 
times a year at Budiffin, and the laſt only upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, 

The arms of the marquiſate of Upper Luſatia are a wall 
or, ſtreaked with black, and erected in the manner of 
battlements in a field azure, In the ſhield it bears an 
helmet crowned, on which ſtands the wall or, with two 
wings of the eagle azure, 

The arms of the marquiſate of Lower Luſatia are, an 
ox gules in a field argent, which ſtands from the left to 
the right. 


All Luſatia was formerly a part of Bohemia; but FE] 
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belling againſt the emp rar in 1620, John George elec- 
tor of Saxony reduced it ; for which ſervice, by the treaty 
of Prague in 1635, it was ſettled on the elector of Sax- 
ony, except ſome parts of Lower Luſatia, which were 
lett to Brandenburg. 

The marquiſate of Upper Luſatia is divided into two 
circles, aud to each of theſe belong inferior circles ; the 
principal towns in which are the following : 

Budiſſn, or Bautzen, is the capital of the whole mar- 
quiſate, and is reckoned the firſt of the ſix towns. It 
fands in a mountainous ſituation, on the banks of the 
Spree, and is fortified in the antient manner. It is con- 
ſiderably large, well built and populous. The caftle 
of Ortenburg, which ſtands on a high rock, is ſeparated 
from the town by a ditch and rampart, and yet is with- 
in the towr walls. There is here a cathedral church 
dedicated to St. Peter, half of which belongs to the Lu- 
therans, and the other half to thoſe of the inhabitants, 
who are of the Romiſh church. Budiflin has likewiſe 
a ſeparate church belonging to the Lutherans, and ano- 
ther to the Papiſts; belides which there are three hoſ- 
pitals, with a church belonging to each. The other 
buildings are a council-houſe and the council-library, a 
celebrated academy, and an orphan-houſe. This town 
carries on a conſiderable trade in liner, hats, ſtockings, 
gloves, manufactures of Turky and g'azel leather, cloth, 
fultian, &c, It has frequently ſufiered by fire, and has 
been ſometimes entirely burnt down. 

Gorlitz, the principal town of the circle of the ſame 
name, and the ſecond of the fix towns, is ſituated on 
the Neiſſe, in the fifteenth degree ſeven minutes eaſt 
longitude, and the fifty-firſt degree ten minutes north la- 
tituce; twenty milcs to the eaſt of Budiſſin, and is built 
and fortihed in the antient manner. Within its wall are 
three churchcs, a celebrated academy, an orphan- houſe, 
and the bailiff's ſeat, in which the knights of this circle 
meet once a year, Without the walls are three churches, 
an hoſpital, and what is called the Holy Sepulchre, built 
after the model ot the Huiy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem. The 
cloths made in this place are beautiful, but the trade in 
this article is not near fo conſiderable as formerly. 

Zictaw is one of the beſt towns in Luſatia; it is for- 
tified in the antient taſte, but is finely built, and carries on 
a conliderable trade in cloths, linen, and blue paper. It 
contains within its walls two churches, an hoſpital, a 
library, a good academy, and an orphan-houſe; but 
without there are three churches, which are only uſed for 
tuneral ſermons, and three hoſpitals, in one of which is 
a chapel, 

Herrenhuth, a famous place in the circle of Zittaw, 
firſt founded in the year 1722, by ſome Moravian bre- 
thren, who ſettled there in the fields of the village of 
Berthelſdort, belonging to the late count Zinzendorf; 
but were afterwards greatly increaſed, and this place be- 
caine the chief nurſery of the Herrenhuthers, who con- 
ſidered count Zinzendorf as their biſhop and father, 

The ſtates of Lower Luſatia are alſo divided into land 
and town-ftates. The former conſiſts of the prelates, 
the lords who are poſſeſſors of ſeigniories, and the knights, 
to which claſs belong the counts, barons, and nobles, 
poſleſſors of knights Res and fiefs. The town-ſtates are 
compoſed of the deputies of the four circle towns, Luck- 
aw, Guben, Lubben, and Kalaw. 

Each circle holds in its circle-town a circle aſſembly, 
under the inſpection of the land-elders. The ſtates of 
the country conſtitute the leſſer and greater ban, who, in 
weighty affairs, and caſes requiring diſpatch, allemble 
with the privity and approbation of the upper office. The 
land-diet here hold two annual voluntary diets. But 
when the ſuperior cauſes the ſtates to be ſummoned to- 
gether at his diſcretion, and propoſals to be laid before 
them by commſſaries deputed for that purpoſe, ſuch 
convention is called a great land- diet. | 

The principal towns in Lower Luſatia are, ; 
Soraw, or Zarow, one of the moſt antient towns in 
all Luſatia, has a pretty ſtrong caſtle, to which —_— 
a church, a pleaſure-garden, and alſo a good ſchool. It 
has five other churches, and is the ſeat of the cyt wa 
and conſiſtory. The town has been ſeveral times almo 
deſtroyed by fire; and near it is a hunting feat and a 


k, 
* Luckaw, 
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Luckaw, which is eſteemed the capital of Lower Lu- 
ſatia, is ſeated on the rivulet of Geila, and contains a 
Latin ſchool, a pariſh church, a cloyiter church, a houſe 
of correction and poor-houſe founded in the year 1744, 
with another church, and two hoſpitals. In 1644 and 
1652 it was demoliſhed by fire. 
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Guben lies on the Neiſſ:, which below it falls into the 
Oder. It is a pretty large town, and, beſides two pariſh- 
churches, has an hoſpita!, which has likewiſe a church, 
a burying-church, a Latin ſchool, and a ſalt- office. Four 
villages which belong to it have good manufactories of 


Bavarra, 


cloth, and there is here made a pretty deal of good wine, 
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ng the Electorate of BAVARIA, the 


UPPER PALATINATE, and the Archbiſhopric of SALTZBURG. 


er. 

Of the Circle of Bavaria in General, and more particularly of 
the Eleftorate of Bavaria ; its Extent and Produce; the 
Manners of the Inhabitants, their Religion, and Govern- 
ment; with the Title and Arms of that Electorate ; and 
the Bavarian Order of St. G:orge. 


HE circle of Bavaria is ſurrounded by the circles of 
Swabia, Auſtria, and Franconia, and by the king- 
dom of Bohemia, and derives its name from the dutchy of 
Bavaria, which is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable part 
of it. 
Of this circle the elector of Bavaria and the archbiſhop 
of Salzburg are joint ſummoning princes and directors, 
the convocatory being likewile held jointly by them; 


and images. They are ſaid to be far more ſuperſtitious 
than the Swabians; for in almoſt every town ſome bone 
or relic is held in higher veneration than the weltare aud 
honour of their country; yet they are more polite and in- 
; genious than the people of Swabiaz and though they 
cultivate the ſciences, they are more addicted to arms 
than to arts, and make good (oldiers. 
| The ſtates of Bavaria conſilt of three claſſes, the pre- 
lates, the knights, and nobility; to which allo belong 
the counts and lords, and the burghers of the ſeveral 
| boroughs and market-towns. Provincial diets are here 
very rare, but a committee of the ſtates aſlemble annually 
at Munich, or as often as the ſtate of affairs requires. 
| No other religion is tuleraced here but that of popery. 
| The Lutheran and Calviniſt doctrines had indeed obtain- 
ed a ſuperiority in the Upper Palatinate; but that country 


but the directorium is alternate. The diet of the circle is falling into the hands of the elector of Bavaria, popery 
moſt uſually held at Ratiſbon, or Waſſerburg, though | was reſtored by force. There are, however, a great num- 
it is ſometimes convencd at Landſhut, or Muldorf. The | ber of Lutherans ſtill. The pariſhes in the electorate 
elector of Bavaria is hereditary commander in chief of the | amount to about fifteen hundred. The vicarages, cha- 
circle, by virtue of which office he has the direction of all | pels of eaſe, and other chapels, are near two thouſand in 
military affairs. | number, and the churches arc ſaid to amount to tuenty- 
We hall begin with the electorate of Bavaria, which eight thouſand ſeven hundred and nine. Theſe churches 
contains the principal part of the circle; but it is nt are ſubject to ſcventy-one rural deans, There are like- 
eaſy to aſcertain with any degree of exactneſs the proper wiſe eighty- ſix remarkable couvents, and twelve collegiate 
extent of this electorate ; for maps themſelves differ with foundations. Manufactures are here greatly increaſed 
reſpect to its greateſt length and breadth. Bavaria is, | and improved, particularly thoſe of filk ſtuffs, velvets, 
however, according to The Preſent State of Germany, a | tapeſtry, coarſe cloth, woo!len ſtuffs, and ſtockings, very 
hundred and thirty miles long, and one hundred broad, | good clocks, and watches; but its chief exports conlitt 
Upper Bavaria is partly mountainous and woody, and | of cattle, grain, wood, falr, and iron, 
partly marſhy, abounding alſo in large and ſmall lakes, | The titles of the clector are, By the grace of God 
and is in general fitter tor paſturage than tillage ; but | duke of Upper and Lower Bavaria, as alſo of the Upper 
Lower Bavaria, which is for the molt part level, is more Palatinate; palſyrave of the Rhine, arch- ſteward of the 
fruitful : however, this electorate in general abounds in Holy Roman empire, and elector and landgrave o. Leuch- 
grain, paſture, fruits, woods, and foreſts; producing | tenberg. 
alſo a great number of cattle, and plenty of game and The arms of the elector are quarterly, an eſcutcheon 
wild-fowl. It has ſome ſalt-works, and a mine of ſilver, of pretence. In the lalt of thele quarters is the impe- 
another of copper, and one of lead; and in ſeveral places rial monde or, in a field gules, denoting the office of 
are quarries of very tine marble, The Upper Palatinate | arch-ſteward of the empire: in the upper dexter and 
is extremely mountainous ; but it is covered with woods, lower ſiniſter quarters are lozenges azure and argent, for 


and has plenty of graſs, and, where cultivated, produces 
corn. The country is able to ſupport its inhabitants, 


particularly by means of the great number of its iron and 


cad mines, its large woods and paſtures, 
The principal river in this country is the Danube, 
which ifluing cut of Swabia waters the electorate from 


4 


he dutchy of Bavaria; and in the upper ſiniſter and 


lower dexter is a lion gules crowned or, tor the palatinate 
of the Rhine, During an intertegnum, when the elector 
of Bavaria exerciſes the vicariate of the empire, he is al- 
lowed to bear the imperial tpread-eagle, with his family 
ſhield on the brealt. 


welt to caſt. The large inland lakes are ſaid to be ſix- The Bavarian order of St. George was revived in 1729, 
teen in number, and the ſmall ones a hundred and ſixty. by the elector Albert. The knights of this order arc 
The rivers, lakes, and ponds abound in fiſh, particularly | {tiled Defenders of the immaculate conception of the 
the numerous ponds in the Upper Palatinate, which have | bleſſed Virgin Mary, and mult produce unqueſtionable 
an uncommon plenty. proofs of the nobility of their anceſtry, for eight genera- 
In al! Bavaria are reckoned thirty-five towns, and tions ia both lines. The elector is grand maſter, and 
ninety-five open and encloſed market-towns. In the | its enſign is a croſs enamelled blue, with a St. George in 
ſ-yeral bailiwics are upwards of a thouſand caſtles and | the middle ; on the reverſe of which is the name of the 
ſeats, and there are (aid to be in Bavaria eleven thouſand | reſtorer of the order in a cypher, ſurrounded with the 
even hundred and four villages and hamlets, eleCtoral cap, and at the four angles theſe letters 1. v. P. r. 
Though tne Bavarians are eſteemed rude, and are call- | ſignifying Fu/tus velut palma florebit, that is, ** The righ- 
ed by the other Germans Hog-drivers, they are as hoſ- ** teous ſhall flouriſh like a palm tree.“ This croſs is 
pitable and courteous as their neighbours, The people | wore pendant to a broad iky blue ribbon with a black and 

are in general poor, and their clergy ſuffer them to con- | white border. 
tinue in the molt deplorable ignorance with reſpect to In the electoral college the EleAor of Bavaria has only 
religion, their adoratioas being principally paid to ſaints | the fifth ſeat, though he is the [ccond of the lay electors ; 
he 


| 
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he is not only a member of the college of princes, but has 
even the firſt ſeat and vote in it. 

The revenues of the elector ariſe out of ſalt, beer, 
wine, brandy, oak-maſt, veniſon, wood, mines, exciſe, 
coinage, tolls, contributions, and other ordinary ſources 
belides the impolts raiſed on extraordinary occaſions, His 
ordinary annual revenue is eſtimated at between five and 
fix millions of guldens. 

The elector's military force conſiſts of regulars and 
militia ; the former of theſe in times of peace uſually 
amount to about twelve thouſand ; but in war they have 
been augmented to twenty-five, and even to thirty thou- 
ſand. | 


SECT. It; 
A Deſeription of the ſeveral Places in the Electarate of Bava- 
ria, particularly of Munich the Capital, with a Deſcription 


of the Palaces of the Elector, and of whatever is maſi wor- 
thy of Notice, 


E ſhall now deſcribe the moſt remarkable places 
in Bavaria, in which we ſhall mention whatever 
deſerves the notice of the curious. 

Munich, in Latin Monachium, is « fortified city ſeat- 
ed on the Ifer, in the forty-eighth degree twenty-two mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree forty- 
one minutes eaſt lo1gitude, It is the capital and refidence 
of the elector, and has broad ſtrects extending in a direct 
line, adorned with a multitude of noble cditices of all 
kinds, The palace and other buildings beloaging to the 
elector, together with the churches, ixteen monaſteries, 
and otner religious ſtructures, take up near half the city. 
The precinct of the Auguſtines alone conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſtreets, which bring them in an annual rent of three 
thouſand guilders, 

Tune elector of Bavaria's palace is an elegant ſtructure, 
conſiſting of four courts, the two fineſt of which are 
called the Prince's and Emperor's Court ; the former is 
adorned with ſeveral braſs ſtatues : in the latter a broad 
flight of ſteps of beautiful red marble leads to the empe- 
ror's hall, which is a hundred and eighteen feet in length, 
and fifty-two in breadth ; and in it is, among other 
things, a ſtatue of Virtue of one lingle piece of porphyry. 
In the chamber of antiquitics are two hundred marble 
Ratues arid buſts of Roman emperors, with five hundred 
antiques, as lamps, inſcriptions, batlo relievo's, &c, moſt 
of which were brought from Italy. 

Among the valuable curioſities in the treaſury is 4 ca- 
binet of many large pieces of work in cryſtal, amon 
which is a ſhip ſome ſpans long, with a pilot, and all the 
tackling of the fineſt gold. A hill, with a caftle upon 
it, all of oriental pearls. St. George on horſe- back of 
red agate, with his armour of diamonds ſet in gold; and 
the Bavarian family, each perſon cut out of a piece of 
blue chalcedony. A double brilliant diamond of the 
ſize of a middling nutmeg. A larger, which colt a hun- 
dred thouſand guilders. A ſet of buttons and loops of 
diamonds and rubies ſet between. A ſet only of dia- 
monds, the buttons of extraordinary beauty, not inferior 
to thoſe worn by Lewis XIV. when he gave public au- 
dience to the Perſian ambaſſador, and ot a ſuperior luſtre 
to the French; the late elector having been twenty years, 
with great difficulty and incredible expence, in com- 
pleating the collection. An ivory cloſet, with figures in 
relievo of moſt curious workmanſhip, in which are pre- 
ſerved eleven hundred and forty-four gold Roman medals. 
In the year 1729 the palace, and particularly the cham- 
ber of rich curioſities, ſuffered greatly by fire, and in 1750 
a whole wing of it was burnt down. Towards the eaſt 
ſtands the elector's arſenal, and to the northward lie the 
park and pleaſure gardens, near which is a large edifice 
for tournaments. 

Oa the weſt ſide of the palace, and oppoſite to it, ſtands 
the fine houſe built by count Preiſing, maſter of the horſe, 
which is a great ornament to the city, its four ſides an- 
ſwering to ſo many ſtreets. The pillars of the table are 
of red marble, and every horſe feeds out of a marble 
manger, = coſt twenty five guilders, 
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In this part is another palace built by duke William. 
In the largeſt market-place is a lofty marble pillar, upon 
which ſtands a braſs ſtatue of the Virgin Mary: there are 
here alſo two large fountains, and on the ſides of tlie 
market-place is the town-houſe, in which the ſtates hold 
their meetings, together with ſeveral lofty houſes orne- 
mented with decorations of paintings on the front. 

The principal eccleſiaſtical buildings are the collegiate 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which is the may - 
niſicent monument of black marble of the emperor Lewis 
IV. of Bavaria, adorned with fix large and ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtatues of braſs. About ten or twelve paces from the en- 
trance of the great door, one of the tones of the pave- 
ment is marked with a double crols, and a perſon ſtand- 
ing upon this ſtone finds the pillars of the church fo 
placed as to intercept the view of all the windows. 

Among the other eccleſiaſtical buildings, the moſt re- 
markable is the chutch of St. Peter, with the convents of 
the Auguſtines, Capuchines, Carmclites, Franciſcans, and 
Theatines; as allo the Jeſuits college, in which is a valu- 
able libracy : their convent and church are exceeding 
fine, and the laſt very large, light, and lofty : the veſtry 
is very rich, and among their rel.cks they ſhew a joint as 
big as that of an elephant, which they pretend was one 
of the joints of St. Chriſtopher's back-bone. The other 
buildings worthy of notice are the nunne ies of St. Clara, 
Bridget, and Ridler; the reſidence of the Engliſh ſocie- 
ty; the hoſpit.] of the Holy Ghoſt, of St. Elibabeth, 
or the Duke's, and of St. Joſeph. 

They have no religion but tha' of the Roman, to which 
they are ſo bigotted, that they look upon thoſe of another 
perſuaſion as monſters rather than men; and among the 
feſtivals performed here, the proceſſion at that of Corpus 
Chri/ti appears very extraordiaary. Here march the de- 
puties of all the trades and manual arts, with coſtly flags 
carried before them, Every member of :1i the —— 
orders jcins in the proceſſion ; and a great number of re- 
ligious hiſtories are cxhibited on triumphal cars, by chil- 
dren tichly dreſled, At the head of their reſpective or- 
ders ride St. Cieorge and St. Maurice, in Roman habits ; 
while St. Margaret is repreſented by a young lady, dreſ- 
ſed like a veltal, leading after her a large dragon, in which 
two men are uſually encloſed to give it the neceſſary 
movements. The four mendicaat or.'ers precede the 
hoſt, which is carried under a ſplendid canopy ; after 
which come the elector and his conſort, both holding a 
lighted taper. They are followed by the maſter of the 
houſhold, ſome court ladies, and after them the whole 
court. The proceſſion is cloſed by the garriſon, burghers, 
and peaſants ; and, while the clergy ſtop at four differens 
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g | places to give the benediCtion, they are anſwered by ſa- 


lutes of eight guns from the ramparts. 

On the othe: ſide of the river Iſer lies Au, the remark- 
able places in which are the houſe of duke Albert, with 
its chapel, and the elector's manufactory. Above this 
place ſtands a convent belonging to the order of St. Paul. 
In Munich are manufactures of velvets, filk, wool, and 
tapeſtry. | 

At the diſtance of nine miles from Munich is Sleiſheim, 
an elegant palace belonging to the elector. The entrance 
is very grand, both the pavement and the columns being 
of red and grey marble ; and the ftairs are adorned with 
columns of green marble, brought from Brixen. In the 
firſt hall are two large paintings, of the raiſing of the 
ſiege of Vienna, and the battle of Hagaz; and in the 
victory hall, which is contiguous to it, are the battles of 
Belgrade, Peſt, and ſeveral others. On the fide of the 
palace towards Munich is a noble gallery of pictures, a- 
mong which are two pieces of Annibal Caracci, for each 
of which Maximilian, the firſt elector of the Bavarian fa- 
mily, paid forty thouſand guilders, and ſeveral Jarge 
huating pieces by Rubens. In another chamber is the 
laughter of the innocents at Bethlehem, finely painted 
by Peter Paul Rubens; in which the various agitations 
of the mothers ſupplicating, lamenting, ftruggling, and 
fainting, are incomparably expreſſed. But the grandeſt 
collection is in a particular apartment, covered with ſmall 
pictures ; nothing has a place there but what is eſteemed 
among the nobleſt productions of that art. In another 
chamber is Alexander's firſt battle againſt Darius; a 
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moſt admirable piece, painted by Albert Durer, who 
has beſtowed incredible labour on it: it contains à great 
number of men, yet the hair of their heads and beards, 
with the ſmalleſt joints of their armour, and other mi- 
nutiz, are all diſtinctly expreſſed. 3 

At the diſtance of half a league from Munich is the 
palace of Nymphenburg ; which has not the grandeur of 
Sleiſheim ; but its fine gardens and water-works render 
it a more agreeable ſummer reſidence. In ſome of the 
apartments are portraits of the beauties of the French 
court, views of ſeveral palaces of this dutchy, likewiſe a 
chimney piece and two tables of white marble inlaid with 

Id and colours, in imitation of enamel. In the garden 
is a grand caſcade and baſon, with ſeveral figures of 
braſs gilt. Among the fine walks and trees of this gar- 
den ſtands Bademburg, a delightful ſtructure, conſiſting 
of elegant grottos and a large bath, into which both cold 
and warm water may be conveyed. The floor is overlaid 
with copper, and * wall decorated with porcelain and 
conduits. Along the roof is an iron lattice, partly gilt, 
and of very curious workmanſhip. ; 

Oppoſite to this place is the mall, and the bowling- 
green, by which ſtands a ſtructure called Pagodenburg, 
the chief uſe of which is for the elector, after violent ex- 
erciſe at thoſe games, to change his linen, and other ap- 
pare .a Here are alſo ſeveral little cabinets in the Chi- 


neſe t te, and other contrivances equally ornamental and 


convenient. 

Nearer the palace ſtands a pretty hermitage, which is 
ſo natural an imitation of a ruinous building, that it ne- 
ver fails to raiſe the beholder's admiration. In ſome 
places it ſeems as if endeavours had been uſed to repair it 
with lime and ſtone; in another part you are afraid that 
the cracked walls and bricks, which ſcarce hang toge- 
ther, will immediately give way and cruſh you in the ru- 
ins. In this ftruture, which ſtands in a kind of deſart, 
is a large grotto, in which is a conſecrated altar, and on 
it a crucifix, and two candleſticks. The other rooms 
have no other ornament but a ſmall library of books of 
devotion in French bindings. Underneath is a kitchen 
and ceilar, where the utenſils are only a neat ſort of 
earthen ware, 

At the diſtance of nine miles from Munich alſo lies a- 
nother electoral ſcat, called Starenberg, where the court 


ſometimes takes the diverſion of water- hunting. A ſtag | 


is forced into a neighbouring lake, the hounds purſuing 
him, are followed by the huntſmen in boats, and their 
highneſſes in a ſplendid barge, which carries twenty-four 
braſs guns. 

The court here alſo often take the diverſion of hunting 
the heron, and every year at the concluſion of this ſport, 
an heron that has the good fortune to be taken alive, is 
ſet at liberty, with a filver ring put on its leg, on which 
is engraven the name of the reigning elector. Mr. 
fler mentions one of theſe birds being taken a ſecond 
time, that had on its ring the name of duke Ferdinand, 
the preſent elector's grandfather : ſo that it had ſurvived 
its former adventure above ſixty years: they put a ring 
with the preſent elector's name on its leg, and reſtored 
the bird to liberty a ſecond time. Upon this occaſion the 


ſame author mentions an eagle that died at Vienna in 


1719, after a confinement of one hundred and four years; 
and adds, that it is probable that theſe and the like birds 
in the enjoyment of their natural freedom reach to a much 
greater longevity. 

Ingolſtadt is a fortified town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
Danube. It is of an indifferent ſize and ſtrength, with 
broad, ſtraight, and well paved ſtreets. The houſes are 
— 1 painted white on the outſide; but the town is poor 
and ill peopled. It contains an upper and lower pariſh 
church, together with three others, a college of Jeſuits, 
two convents of monks, and one of nuns, and an uni- 
verſity founded in 1472, and enlarged in 1746, in which 
is a good library, and a cabinet of antiquities. This 
town was beſieged by the Swedes in 1632, without ſuc- 
ceſs ; but was taken * the Auſtrians in 1743. 

Reichenhall, a town ſeated on the Sala, with a rich 
ſalt ſpring in it, the water of which is partly boiled 
here, and partly by means of a wheel, thirty-ſix feet in 
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diameter, thrown up to the higher parts of a lofty 
houſe, and from thence conveyed by means of leader 
pipes to the diſtance of three German miles to Trayen. 
ſtein, and there boiled; the latter of theſe places abound- 
ing much more in wood, and having greater convenien- 
cies for exportation. On the mountains over which 
theſe pipes run are ſmall houſes and water-works at 

roper diſtances, in order to throw the water higher, 
Near the ſalt ſpring is a ſtream of freſh water, by the 
ſwift current of which their wheels and water-engineg 
are worked; but as both ſprings are ſurrounded with hills, 
and the place in danger of being overflowed by the con. 
flux of theſe waters, an aqueduct was undertaken aboye 
three hundred years ago, and compleated at a prodigious 
expence. This is, indeed, a work that cannot be beheld 
without amazement ; its channel runs under the town of 
Reichenhall, and under ſeveral gardens and fields at the 
depth of twelve fathoms below the ſurface of the earth, 
and is a mile and a half in length to the place where the 
water breaks out to day-light, with great impetuoſity. 
One paſſes through this aqueduct, ſays Mr. Keyſler, in 
a quarter of an hour in boats by candle-light, and the 
motion is ſo rapid, that the boat muſt often be checked. 
The water is uſually between three and four feet deep; 


Key 


but is frequently ſwelled by the rains, ſo as not to leave 
room for the nates in the boat to fit upright, This 
canal is five feet broad, and every eight or ten years the 
bottom is cleared of the ſtones carried thither by the floods 
or freſh water, or wantonly thrown down the ſpiracles 
or openings, which in the form of towers riſe into the 
open air, and through ſome of which one may fpeak 
from the walls of the city with thoſe who are going a- 
long the aqueduct. Ihe roof with reſpect to duration, 
appears to be an everlaſting work, it being not only of 
free-ftone, but in many places over-laid with a ve 

hard kind of roſin, as with a varniſh, ſo that it looks 
like one entire ſolid piece. The deſcent to this ſub- 
terraneous canal is by the ſteps of the tower near the 
ſpring of the Sala, whoſe water overflowing, runs a- 
bout fiſty paces before it diſcharges itſelf into the freſh- 
keg ſtream, and then does not immediately mingle 
WI it, 
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| | 
Of the principal places in Lower Bavaria, particularly of 
Landjhut, the imperial City of Ratiſbon, &c, 


EH Principal town in Lower Bavaria, is Landſhut, 
which is ſeated on the Iſer, in the forty-eighth de- 
gree forty-one minutes north Jatitude, and in the twelfth 


degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, forty- ſix miles 


to the north of Munich. It is not only well built and 
ſtrongly fortified, but ſtands in the richeſt and moſt plea- 
ſant part of all this circle, and is the ſeat of the elector's 
lieutenant for Lower Bavaria, who has a court here and 
ſeveral offices. It has a bridge over the Iſer, and on the 
other ſide a ſuburb called Saldenthal, in which is an ab- 
bey of Ciſtercian nuns, The town contains an electoral 
palace ſeated on a hill, with another which ſtands in the 
midſt of the town. Its principal church, dedicated to 
St. Martin, has a tower, which is efleemed the higheſt 
in the empire, and hence it obtained the name of Lands- 
hut, which ſignifies The hat of the country. The 
new buildings, added to the duke's palace, conſiſt of a 
neat piece of architecture in the Italian ſtile. There is 
here alſo a pariſh-church dedicated to St, Job, a college 
of Jeſuits, three convents of monks, and the ſame num» 
ber of nuns, 

The imperial city of Ratiſbon, called by the Germans 
3 is a large fortified and populous town, ſeat- 
ed on the Danube, in the forty-ninth degree ten mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the twelfth degree eaſt lon- 
gitude. This city is the capital of the Popiſh biſhopric 
of Ratiſbon, yet both the magiſtracy and burghers are 
of the Lutheran religion, The river Regen runs through 
the town, and then falls into the Danube, The city 


is well fortified with a double wall, ditches, and ram- 


parts, 
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arts, and ſtands in a foil abounding in corn, paſture, | 
and vineyarde, whoſe grapes produce a flrong and pala- | 
table wine. T he largeſt church belonging to the Lu- 
therans is that of the Iriaity, and they have alſo an 
academy, in which are eight teachers. There are here 
four immediate ſtates of the empire, which conſiſt of | 
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elcCtor's other dominions. It is bounded on the north 
by Voigtland in Upper Saxony ; on the eaſt by Bohemia 
and Auſtria; on the ſouth by the Danube, which ſepa- 
rates it from the dutchy of Bavaria, and by Swabia and 
part of Franconia on the weſt. 


It is a mounta:nous, rocky country, but rich in mines 


the biſhopric, and the imperial foundations of St. Em- | of filver, copper, and iron; ſome of its valleys, however, 
meran, with the abbies of Upper and Lower Munſter, | produce corn and good paſture ; and they have likewiſe 


There are here alto a college of Jeſuits, a cloiſter of St. 
James, inſtituted by Scotſmen of the popiſh religion; 
the collegiate cÞurch of Altkapell, the nunneries of St. 
Clara and St. Paul, and the hoſſ ital of the Holy Croſs. 
Here the imperial diet often meet in a large upper room 
bung with tapeltry, in which is the emperor's throne of | 


cloth of gold. The elector Palatine has alſo two fine 
palaces in the city, and there are ſeveral others belong- 
ing to the neighbouring Prelates. Among the other 

ublic buildings is a ſtone bridge of fifteen arches over 
the Danube, the moſt ſubſtanual ſtructure of the kind 
either on this river, or on the Rhine: it is twenty- 
three feet broad, and about one thouſand and ninety - 
one in length. It is ſupported by ſquare piers, and de- 
fended by buttreſſes againſt the force of the ftream and 
ſhoals ot ice. 

The biſhop of Ratiſbon is a prince of the empire, and 
fits on the bench of ecc.efiaſtical princes between the 


bith«-ps of Freyſing and Paſſau, and on that of the circle | 


of Bavaria, between the ſame prelates-. The limits of 
this biſhopric comprehend two collegiate churches, 
twenty-Ccig ht abbies and prelacies, and twenty-nine ru- 
ral deaneries, to which belong one thouſand three hun- 
dred and eighty three pariſhes, chapels of caſe, and chap- 
lainties. This biſhop, who is a tovereign prince, has 


his conſiſtory, his council, and treaſury ; but the elector | 


of Bavaria holds the biſhop's court in the city of Ra- 
tiſbon. | 

The abbey of St. Emmeran, which conſiſts of Bene- 
dictine monks, is ander the government of an abbor, 
who has his ſeat at the diet of the empire on the Rhe- 
niſh bench of prelates, and has alſo a ſeat and voice in 
the diet of Bavaria. The church of this cloiſter boaſts 
of keeping the compleat body of St. Denis the Areopa- 

ite, which they ſay was ſtolen out of the abbey of St. 
Denis in France, though the latter maintain that they 
are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of it; yet in the palace chapel 
of Munich is one of his hands, and both in the cathedral 
church at Bamberg, and in that of Sr. Vitus, in the cathe- 
dral at Prague, the head of this ſaint is ſhewn. 

Ihe two princely abbies of Upper and lower Munſter 
are under the government of two abbeſſes, who have the 
title of — and have likewiſe a vote at the diets 
of the empire, and the circle of Bavaria; but the ladies of 
theſe foundations may marry out of them. 

Within the circle of Bavaria is alſo the city of Frey- 
ſing, the capital and reſidence of the biſhop, who is a 
ſovereign prince, It ſtands on two hills on the little ri- 
ver Moſach, not far from the Iſer, and commands a moſt 
delightful proſpect into the electorate of Bavaria, the 
archbiſhopric of Saltzburg and Tirol. One of theſe hills 
is within the city walls, and upon it ſtands the biſhop's 
palace, with a cathedral, a Benedictine church, and the 
collegiate churches of St. John and St. Andrew, St. Pe- 
ter's chapel, and other public edifices. In the other part 
of the city isa large market-place, in the center of which 
ſtands a beautiful marble ftatue of the virgin Mary, with 
the church of Sc. George, a ſeminary of Benedictines, a 
Franciſcan convent, an orphan-houſe, and an hoſpital. 
Without the city are the biſhop"s gardens, and a convent 
of Præmonſtratenſes. On the other hill, which lies to 
the welt of the city, is a Benedictine abbey, and below 
it the collegiate church of St. Vitus. | 

SECT. IV. 
Of the Upper Palatinate, or Palatinate of Bavaria, the 
\ Dutchies of Neuburg and Saltzbach, and the Biſhopric of 
Paſſau, with the principal Places in each. 


HE Upper Palatinate, which lies on the Danube, 
belongs to the duke of Bavaria, and is ſometimes 
called the Nordgaw, from its lying to the north of the | 


lome vineyards, But this dutchy does not entitle the 
elector to a particular ſeat, either in the college of 
princes, or the circle of Bavaria. 

The capital of the Upper or Bavarian Palatinate is 
Amberg, which is fituated on the little river Ila, or Ils, 
which runs through it: and is ſo well fortified that it 
is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Upper Ger- 
many. Its principal ornaments are the caſtle and ar- 
moury, both which are handſome ſtructures, as are alſo 
the electoral palace, the cathedral dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin, and the college of Jeſuits, which has a beautiful 
church. This city, which is ſeated in the forty-ninth 
degree twenty-lix minutes north latitude, and in the 
twelfth degree four minutes eaſt longitude, is conve- 
nicntly ſituated for traffic, it being almoſt in the cen- 


tre between Ratiſbon, Ingolſtadt, and Nuremberg, Its 
greateſt trade ariſes from its iron-mines and manufactures, 


which are ſent down the Nabe to Ratiſbon and other 
Cities. 


In the year 1703, the Imperialiſts took this city from 
the clector, who was put under the ban of the empire, for 
joining with France in the war then carrying on againſt 
the emperor Leopold and his confederates, In the war 
of 1743, between the late elector, the emperor Charles 
Vil. and the queen of Hungary, Amberg, with all the 
Upper Palatinate, was taken by the Auſtrians in the ſer- 
vice of that princeſs, 

The principalitics or dutchies of Neuburg and Sultz- 
bach form the northern part of the Upper Palatinate, and 
are reckoned in Bavaria, though they are ſubject to the 
elector Palatine, ho on account of Neuburg has a ſeat 
and voice both in the diet of the empire, and the circle 
of Bavaria, 

Neuburg enjoys a government of its own, together 
with a chamber of juſtice, and a prefeQurate-office, It 
has ſtil] ſome Lutheran fieſs ; but the prevailing religion 
is the popiſn. The bailiwics belonging to it lie diſper- 
ſed. The moſt remarkable places it contains are the 
following : 

Neuburg, or Newburg, the capital of the whole dut- 
chy, and the ſeat of the government, ſtands on a hill, in 
a good fituation by the Danube. It is well built and 
fortified, and has a palace, with a college of Jeſuits, 
which was formerly a convent of ladies, and other public 
buildings. 

Hochſtet, or Hochſtadt, is a ſmall town ſeated on the 
Danube: but is well provided with all ſorts of neceſ- 
faries, and has rich corn-helds and good paſtures in its 
neighbourhood. In 1634, during the civil wars in Ger- 
many, the Croats barbarouſly cut off many of the inha- 
bitants, and ruined moſt of the town ; but it has been 
ſince pretty well rebuilt, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle 
on the Danube, over which is a wooden bridge, a Mttle 
below the town. This place is moſt famous for the 
glorious victory gained near it on the ſecond of Auguſt, 
1704, by the united forces of the Imperialiſts, Engliſh, 
and Dutch, under the command of the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene, over one of the compleat- 
eſt armies of French and Bavarians that ever took the 
held, commanded by the elector of Bavaria, and the 
French marſhals Tallard and Marfin, who were entirely 
defeated, about twenty thouſand being killed on the ſpot, 
or drowned in the Danube, and about thirteen thouſand 
taken priſoners; among whom was Marſhal Tallard, 
who with many officers of rank were brought to way. 
land, and remained at Nottingham, where they were al- 
lowed their parole, till the year 1712. In remembrance 
of this victory a pillar was erected with a Latin inſcrip- 
tion; and in acknowledgment of the ſignal ſervices here 
performed by the duke of Marlborough, the emperor 
Leopold created him a prince cf the empire, under the 
title of Mindelheim, a place in Bavaria, which in the year 


: 


1714, was reſtored to the elector by the treaty of Baden. 
Blenheim, 
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Blenheim, a village ſeated on the Danube, not fat 
from Hochſtet, and which alſo gives name to the above 
battle. 

The principality of Sultzbach has alſo a particular go- 
vernment of its own, together with a tribunal. The in- 
habitants and churches are partly Lutheran and partly of 
the Romiſh religion, and the affairs of the Lutheran con- 
ſiſtory are managed by the government, in which two 
Proteſtant counſellors preſide. 

The principal town in this diſtrict is Sultzbach, the 
capital of the principality, and the reſidence of the re- 
gency and tribunal; though the number of the inhabi- 
tants does not much exceed three hundred. It is, how- 
ever, divided into two parts, and the upper, which ſtands 
on a hill, is ſeparated from the lower by a wall. The 

rince's palace ſtands on a rock oppoſite the upper town. 

he Lutherans have a church, and a grammar ſchool, 

and the Roman catholics a Latin ſchool, and a Capuchin 
convent, f 

The biſhopric or principality of Paſſau lies between 
Bavaria, Bohemia, and Auſtria, and is ſeated on the river 
Danube. The biſhops were formerly ſuffragans to the 
archbiſhops of Saltzburg ; but are now made indepen- 
dent, and the biſhop of Paſſau in the college of imperial 
princes ſits on the eccleſiaſtical bench between the biſhops 
of Ratiſbon and Trent; but in the circle of Bavaria is 
the laſt among the prelates. To the epiſcopal cathedral, 
ſo far as its juriſdiction extends over Bavaria, belong two 
collegiate churches, with thirteen abbies and priories, and 
ten rural deanries, containing three hundred and twenty- 
eight places of worſhip ; it alſo extends a great way into 
Auſtria. The revenues of this biſhopric are aid to amount 
to eighty thouſand crowns a year. 

Paſſau, the capital of this biſhopric, is ſeated on the 
Danube, which at this place receives into it the Inn, and 
on the other fide the Ilz, a river famous for its beautiful 
pearls. It conſiſts of three towns, that properly called 
Paſſau, lying between the rivers Danube and Inn; the 
Inſtadt, which ſtands on the other fide of the Inn, and is 
joined to the former by means of a bridge; and the IIlz- 
ſtadt, which is on the north ſide of the Danube, where it 
receives the Il|lz, The laſt of theſe rivers runs between 
Illſtadt and the mountain of St. George, on which ſtands 
a caſtle, The city on thoſe ſides that are ſurrounded by 
the water is without walls; but towards the land fide is 
fortified both with ramparts and ditches. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Stephen, was, together with the 
City, burnt down in the year 1662, but has been rebuilt 
with great ſplendor, anc on an eminence near it ſtands 
the bilkep's palace. Beſides ſeveral pariſh churches there 
is in this city a convent of Benedictines, a Franciſcan and 
a Capuchin convent, with a college of Jeſuits. On the 
hill, at the foot of which Inſtadt is ſeated, is the Pilgrim 
church, called Mariahulf, and near the town of Paſlau, 
properly ſo called, is the convent of St. Nicholas, in 
which are regular canons of the order of St, Auguſtine : 
Paſſau enjoys a very good ſituation for trade. 


SECT. V. 
The Archbiſhypric of SALTZBURG. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Reli gion 
and Government of the Inhabitants; with the Power, 
Titles, Arms, Revenues, and Forces of the Archbiſbip. 


T H E archbiſhopric of Saltzbourg, which is in the 
ſouthern part of Bavaria, is bounded on the eaſt b 
Auſtria and Stiria, on the ſouth by Carinthia and Tyrol, 
on the welt by Upper Bavaria, and northward by the 
ſame part of that electorate. Its length and breadth are 
very differently repreſented by different authors ; but b 
the lowe(t computation, it is a hundred and fourteen miles 
in length and breadth. 

This country is on all ſides defended by mountains and 
narrow paſſes, or rather entirely couſiſts of mountains 
and valleys. No kind of grain is ſowed here; whence it 
is ſupplied with all its corn from Bavaria; but every part 
of it produces excellent hay, and a great number of fine 
cattle, The horſes in particular are cſteemed for their 
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| beauty, hardineſs, and vigour, being able to travel full ſpeed 


| up the higheſt mountains with no other food than hay ang 
| graſs, without any oats. 

At Hallein, which 1s about two hours diſtance from 
the city of Saltaburg, are ſalt- works belonging to the ſo- 
vereign, in which ſalt of all colours, as yellow, red, blue, 
and white, is hewn out from ſubterrancous caverns, and 

then diſſolved in freſh water; which being conveyed intg 
pits, the fineſt falt is made of the brine : but theſe work; 
are only carried on in ſummer, when a ſufficient quantity 
| is made not only for heme conſumption, but to anſwer 
all the demands from Bavaria, where it is exchanged for 
corn. In this archbiſhopric are alſo conſiderable mines 
of ſilver, copper, lead, iron, and lapis calaminaris. A 
great deal of ftce] and braſs is alſo made here, and the 
plenty of theſe metals remarkably appears in the altoniſh- 
ing number of ſwords, ſabres, Gene, muſkets, can. 
nons, and mortars, to be ſeen in the armories all over 
the country. In this biſhopric is alſo found very good 
marble, 

The principal river in this country is the Salza, or Sal. 
| zach, which riſes in the valley of Crumbler, towards the 

county of Tirol, watering a great part of it; and, after 
receiving into it the little rivers of Saal and Gaſtein, which 
riſe in this country, continues its courſe into Upper Ba- 
varia, where it falls into the Inn, which waſhes a ſmall 
part of the weſtern fide of the archbiſhopric. Here alſo 
riſe the Ens and Muer, with many other little ſtreams, 
rivulets, and lakes ; all which abound in fiſh. 
| Though the popiſh doctrines and worſhip are alone 
tolerated in this archbiſhopric ; yet at the time of the 
Reformation, Lutheraniſm was embraced by great num- 
| 0000s whom archbiſhop Matthew Langins harrafled, and 
ſtrove to extirpate by oppreſſion and violence. But arch. 
biſhop John James proceeded with greater mildneſs, and, 
in order to reconcile all tempers, obtained the pope's li- 
cence to adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds. Arch- 
biſnop Wolfgang Theodoric, in the year 1588, drove 
great numbers of his Lutheran ſubjects out of the coun- 
try, and his ſucceſſor Marcus Sittich, count of Hohe- 
nimbs, neglected neither fair means, menaces, nor vio- 
lence, particularly by quartering troops on the Prote- 
ſtants, to bring them again to the church of Rome, inſo- 
much that it was ſuppoſed the whole country was be- 
come Roman, But ſucceeding times ſhewed that this 
was a miſtake, great numbers openly profeſſing Luthera- 
niſm. On this archbiſhop Maximilian Gandolph left 
them no other alternative than either to fly their country, 
or abjure their faith. But the moſt violent flame of per- 
ſecution blazed out under archbiſhop Leopold Anthory 
Eleutherius, baron of Firmian, whoſe cruel zeal for ſup- 
preſſing Lutheraniſm in his province was ſo great, that 
the oppreſſed party were obliged to apply for redreſs to 
the ſtates of that religion in the diet, who prevailed fo 
far, that, in the year 1732, permiffion was granted to the 
Lutheran Saltzburghers to withdraw quietly with their 
effects ; on which above thirty thouſand perſons embraced 
this opportunity, diſperſing themſelves into the other pro- 
teſtant countries of Germany, Pruſſia, and even the Eng- 
liſh colonies in America : in all which places they were 
received with all that benevolence and encouragement 
which their magnanimity deſerved ; and theſe emigrations 
have continued ever ſince. 

In the archbiſhopric are ſix cities, and twenty-five 
market towns, The eſtates of the nobility enjoy a ju- 
riſdiction over the vaſſals. All peaſants are, however, 
allowed the uſe of fire-arms; and, being from their 
early years trained up at ſhooting at a mark, would on 
occaſion prove a very ſerviceable body. The nobility 
were here formerly very numerous; . the policy of 
the princes ſet ſo many ſprings at work to oppreſs and 


y | extirpate them, that not even one at preſent remains, 


and all their eſtates are in the hands of the church, With 
reſpect to the few nobles at court, or belonging to the 
cathcdr , they are all foreigners, eſpecially Auſtrians, 
Bohemians, and ſome Bavarians. The nobility being 
therefore extinct, the prelates and commons form the 
ſtates of the country : the former of theſe are the biſhop 
of Chiemſee, the prior of the cathedral, the abhot of St. 
Petcr at Saltzburg, the prince of Berchtolſgader, the 

abbot 


\ 
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abbot of St. Michael in Bavaria, the prior of Haglwerth, 
and the abbeſs of Nunnberg ; the latter are compoſed of 
three cities and twenty-two market towns. 

The titles of the archbiſhop are, By the grace of God 
prince of the holy Roman empire, and archbiſhop of 
Saltzburg, Legatus Natus of the apoſtolic chair of Rome, 
and primate of Germany. | 

His arms are, in the dexter half or, party per pale a 
lion ſable ; but the ſiniſter is damaſquined. His ſup- 

ers are a {word and a croſier ſurmounted, as it were, 
ind with a croſs. 

Beſides his being the born and perpetual legate of the 
apoſtolic ſee, and primate of Germany, he alſo enjoys 
ſeveral other important honours. He wears a cardinal's 
habit, and all appeals from him lie to the pope alone 
in perſon, by whoſe permiſſion he diſpoſes of canon- 
ſhips. The emperor ſtiles him Well-beloved ; while all 
other eccleſiaſtics who are not of princely blood, have 
only the title of Honourable, and Your Reverence. This 
archbiſhop has the following ſuffragan biſhops under 
him; thoſe of Freyſing, Ratiſbon, Brixen, Gurk, Chi- 
emſee, Seckau, and Lavant. The four laſt are even no- 
minated, conſecrated, and confirmed by his own power, 
without ſtanding in need of the pape's confirmation; 
and, indeed, he is the only archbiſhop who enjoys this 
privilege. His temporal pre eminences are, that except 
the electoral archbiſhops, he is the only archbiſhop in 
all Germany who ſits and votes in the diet of the em- 
pire; and in the college of princes, he enjoys alternate- 
ly with Auſtria, the firſt ſeat on the eccleſiaſtical bench, 
and likewiſe in the directory. 

The principal colleges of the archbiſhop are the privy 
or {tate council, the conſiſtory, the court of juſtice, the 
treaſury, and the council of war. 

His revenues, according to Keyſler, amount to eight 
hundred thouſand rixdollars a year. The military force 
of this archbiſhopric conſiſts of only one regiment of 
foot, containing a thouſand men, whoſe uniform is ge- 
nerally white faced with red. His fifty halberdeers and 
fifty horſe-guards are rather inſtituted for the ſplendor 
of the court than for tiie military eſtabliſhment ; theſe, 
who are the lite-guards, and the other officers, wear 
black with red facings and gold lace. A great num- 
ber of ſoldiers, in a country fo well defended from in- 
vaſions, by its mountains and narrow paſſes, would be 
needleſs and inconvenient, on account of the ſcarcity of 
corn, and the bravery and expertneſs of the peaſants. 
Every bailiwic has its rendezvous, to which on a ſignal 
being given, by means of cannon planted an the moun- 
tains and towers, they repair completely armed, and 
there wait the command for marching. There are ſaid 


to be twenty-five thouſand peaſants, who never fail to 
hit a mark of a hand's breadth. 


SECT. vl. 


Of the City of Saltzburg, and the ſeveral Palaces belong- 
ing to the Archbiſhop in that City and its Neighbourhood. 


＋ 1 H E principal place in this archbiſhopric is the 
city of Saltzburg, in Latin Saliſburgum, the ca- 
pital of the archbiſhopric, and the reſidence of the arch- 
biſhop, which is ſituated in the forty-ſeventh degree forty- 
five minutes north latitude, and in the thirteenth degree 
five minutes caſt longitude, ſeventy· one miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Munich. It is ſurrounded by three mountains 
called Imberg, Schloſberg, and Munchburg ; but on one 
ſide is open to a large plain, through the midſt of which 
runs the Salza. It is computed to be five thouſand geo- 
metrical paces in circuit, and is well fortified z that purt 
of the city which lies to the right of the river, is ſur- 
rounded with eight baſtions ; that on the left ſide with 
three : the mountain-caſtle which ſtands in the former is 
very ſtrong, both from its ſituation and its works, and' 
in it is the principal arſenal. It is provided for a whole 
year with neceſſary proviſions, and the garriſon is never 
changed. 

Saltzburg is a fine city, and the greateſt part of the 
houſes are five ſtories high; but the ſtreets are narrow, 


and heing paved after the old faſhion, the courſe of the 
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water and filth is in the middie, and the ſpouts conle- 
quent project to ſome diſtance from the houſes. The 
roofs from the ſtreets appear entirely flat; but only con- 
Giſt of ſeveral ſmall low ridges that are hid by the four 
main walls of the houſes. One, part of the city ſtands 
on a ſteep rock. Before the palace fronting the new 
apartments is a fountain, eſteemed the largeſt and fineſt 
in all Germany; the figures are all of white marble ; 
but in the groteſque taſte, The reſervoir is one hun- 
dred and ſeven feet in circumference, excluſive of the 
ſteps; four large horſes ſpout the water out of their 
mouths and noſtrils, though not in ſuch quantities as 
the ſtatues above them. The height of the whole wor! 
exceeds fifty feet, and is ſurmounted by a column ot 
water eightcen feet high. 

The palace, which is a magnificent ſtructure, con- 
tains one hundred and ſeventy-three rooms. The arch- 
biſhop's apartment is very noble ; the aſcent to it is by 
a large marble ſtair-caſe, and the ceilings are finely 
painted and gilt. The furniture is ſurpriſingly rich. 
Another apartment ſtill more magnificent, if poſſible, i3 
uſed on days of ceremony, Indeed, the whele palace 
abounds with fine pictures, tables of inlaid marble, and 
ſuperb ſtoves of all colours, ornamented with ſtatues. 
But though the tapeſtries are valuable on account of the 
gold and ſilver they contain, yet age has deprived them 
of the greateſt part of their beaury. From the roof of 
the palace, which you may go quite round upon boards 
laid over the ſmall ridges, is a delightful proſpect. The 
new apartments, though not in the exact rules of ſym- 
metry, are a conſiderable ornament to the place, and con- 
tain all the offices of the archbiſhop. The ſtables are 
in three long and arched diviſions; the hories, which 
amount to one hundred and fifty, eat out of white mar- 
ble mangers; and twice a week running water being 
turned in through both ſides of the ſtalls, carries away 
any filth that may have gathered there. Over this ſtable 
is the fencing ſchool, and before it a pond for watering 
the horſes ninety-three feet in length, in the midſt of 
which ſtands a very large horſe made of one piece of 
marble, with water guſhing out of its mouth. 

The winter riding ſchool is very lofty; with ſeats 
placed between the windows on both ſides, next the walls, 
for the accommodation of ſpectators of diſtinction, and 
that the riders may not be incommoded in their exerciſe. 
The ſummer riding {chool, which alſo ſe: ves for baiting 
wild beaſts, is in the open air, and has three galleries, 
one ſide of which ate all cut out of the rock. 

The cathedral of St. Rupert is built of free-ſtone, 
and has a ſtately front, adorned with four marble ſtatues 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Rupert, and St. Vergilius ; 
the two latter being formerly its biſhops, aud the inſide 
of the building is adorned with pilaſters of the Corin- 
thian order. It is built in the form of a eroſs. Its 
high altar is of marble, which on grand feſtivals bears a 
ſun of gold, adorned with precious ſtones to the value 
of one hundred thouſand crowns, with a large croſs of 
gold, and four candleſticks of the ſame metal. All the 
other altars are of beautiful marble of different kinds, 
and under the cupola are four of them, with an organ 
over each; but the fifth and fineſt organ, which is over 
the chief entrance, conſiſts of three thouſand two hun- 
dred and lixty-lix pipes, the longeſt of which is thirty- 
three feet. To this organ belong four keys, and forty- 
two regiſters, of which ſeventeen are cf clock-work. 
The roof of this church is covered with copper, and the 


gallery between the cathedral and palace is of white 


marble. | 

The new univerſity church of the immaculate con- 
ception of the Bleſſed Virgin is a noble building, and the 
inſide ornamented with very fine ſtucco- work. Before 
the Theatine convent ftands a marble pillat of one ſingle 


ſtone twenty-four feet high. 


A covered bridge leads from the lower part of the city 
to the archbiſhop's palace of Miradella, whole fine chapel 
conſtitutes the middle part df the principal front: facing 
it is a mount Parnaſſus, with a Pegaſus on th from 
which the water falls in caſcades. In the pgla n gran! 
marble ſtair - caſe finely painted, and the great hall is 
adorned with curious tables, and many beautiful laud- 
ſcapes. The floars, as in the city · palace, are iulaid wich 
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red and white marble, and the hangings are moſtly red 
embroidered with gold and filver. The garden is very 
beautiful, and the Salza, which runs cloſe by it, adds to 
the agreeableneſs of the proſpect. Within the garden is 
a large aviary, where, during the ſommer heats, the 
archbiſhop frequently takes a repaſt. The theatre, de- 
corated with green turf, is very beautiful, and has four 
marble groups; theſe are the rape of Proſerpine, 
the rape of Helen, Hereules wreſtling with Antheus, and 
Eneas carrying his father out of Troy. : 
About a quarter of a league from Saltzburg is Hell- 
brun, another of the archbiſhop's ſeats. The building 
contains nothing remarkable; but the garden is extreme- 
ly pleaſant, it being laid out in the manner of a wilder- 
neſs, and abounding with the fineſt water-works, reſer- 
voirs, ponds, and baſons, all ſo clear that you ſee the 


trouis and other fiſh ſporting in them. ong other | 
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beautiful grottos is one with an old decayed brick roof of 
curious workmanſhip. Over one of the many ſprings in 
this garden is the ſtatue of a monſter, which may be 
taken for a wild man, had it not a cock's comb, and the 
feet of an eagle. Under it is the follow ing infcription : 

« The original of this monſtrous figure, called the 
« foreſt devil, was caught in hunting near Havenſburg, 
% Matthew Lang being then cardinal and archbiſho 
% His ſkin was yellowiſh, he had all the marks of a C 
vage diſpoſition, yet never looked at any one, but 
© hid himſelf in corners. He had the face of a man 
with a beard, eagle's feet with lion's claws, the tail 
„of a dog, and on his head grew a large comb like 
* that of a cock. He ſoon died with hunger, as neither 
% allurements nor violence could bring him to cat or 
* drink.” 


CHAF. XV, 
Of the Circle of FRANCONTIA. 


SECT. kb 
Of Franconia in general, and firſt of the Biſbopric of Bam- 


berg ; its Situation, Extent, Produce, and principal Ri- 
vers. The State, Privileges, and Arms of the Biſhsþ ; 
The Offices of the Government : with a particular De- 
ſcription of the City of Bamberg, and the Palace of 


Pomersfeldt. 


RANCONIA, called by the Germans Frankenland, 
is bounded on the north by Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Heſſe ; on the eaſt by the palatinate of Bavaria, aud part 
of Bohemia ; on the ſouth by Swabia ; and on the weſt 
by the circle of the Rhine, part of Heſſe, and the Wet- 
teraw : extending from eaſt to weſt about a hundred and 
thirty miles, and from north to ſouth a hundred and 
thirty-five; but is in both ways much indented. 

The ſtates of this circle are divided into four benches : 
to the ſpiritual bench of princes belong the biſhoprics of 
Bamberg, Wurtzburg, and Eichſtadt, with the Teutonic 
order; to the ſecular bench of princes, Brandenburg- 
Bareith, Brandenburg-Anſpach, Henneberg · Schleuſin- 
gen, Henneberg - Romhild, Henneberg- Schmalkalden, 
Schwartzenberg, Lewenſtein- Wertheim, and Hohenlohe- 
Waldenburg; to the bench of counts and lords, Hohen- 
lohe-Neuenſtein, Caſtell, Wertheim, Rieneck, Erbach, 
Limburg Geildorf, Limburg-Speckfeld, Seinſheim, Rei- 
geliberg, Wieſentheid, Wezheim, and Hauſen ; and to 
the berch of imperial cities, Nurenberg, Rothenburg, 
Windſheim, Schweinfurt, and Weiſenburg. 

The ſummoning princes for his circle are the biſhop 
of Bamberg, and the margraves dh Brandenburg-Bareith 
and Anſpach, who take theiv turn ky ſummoning every 
three years. 

With reſpect to religion, this circle, which is one of 
the mixed, preſents one Roman catholic and one pro- 
te ſtant aſſeſſor to the chamber · judicatory of the empire. 
The death of the former is notified by the chamber to 
the popiſh, and that of the latter to the proteſtant ſum- 
moning office of the circle. 

The firſt country we ſhall deſcribe in this circle is the 
bifſhopric of Bamberg, which terminates to the north on 
the principality of Coburg and the Voightland ; to the 
eaſt on Brandenburg-Bareith aad the territory of Nuren- 
burg ; to the ſouth on the territory of Nurenburg, Bran- 
denburg, and the principality of Schwartzenburg ; and 
to the weſt on the biſhopric of Wurtaburg. Its greateſt 
extent is about ſeventy-one miles in length, and its 
greateſt breadth above forty-eight. 

The foil of this biſhopric produces all forts of grain, 
vegetables, and fruit, in abundance; particularly grapes, 
ot which good wine is made. It likewiſe yields ſaffron, 
- ind an excellent ſont of liquorice, of which great quan- 


tities are exported ; and near the city of Bamberg are 
ſuch numbers of laurel, fig, ocange, and lemon-trees, 
that this ſpot has been ſtiled the Little Italy of Ger- 
many. It has alſo good woods, and a great number of 
cattle. 

The Maine, which iſſues out of this country, tra- 
verſes the north part of it, and receives the Rotach, the 
tz, or Its, and the Rednitz; the latter of which alſo 
riſes here, after which the Maine receives ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtreams. 

Bamberg contains eighteen boroughs and fifteen mar- 
ket-towns, and the inhabitants are zealous papiſts. 

The biſhop of Bamberg ſtands immediately under the 
papal ſee, and may a& within his own dioceſe as an 
archbiſhop. King Henry, the founder of this biſhopric, 
appointed the king of Bohemia upper cup-bearer, the 
elector palatine upper ſewer, the elector of Saxony upper 
marſhal, and the elector of Brandenburg upper chamber- 
lain of the biſhopric. Theſe electors inveſt four ancient 
families of the nobility of Franconia with theſe offices, 
which they perform as their deputies. 
| The arms of this biſhopric are a lion ſable, in a field 
or, over which is a band argent traverſing the whole. 

The biſhop has his ſeat and voice at the diet of the 
empire, and has the fourth place on the ſpiritual bench. 
The epiſcopal vicar reſides among the clergy, and de- 
termines their diſputes, and all appeals lie to him from 
the conſiſtory, which decides in matrimonial caſes ; but 
from the vicariate appeals lie ro Rome. The regency 
conſiſts of a preſident, a chancellor, and about twenty 
aulic- counſellors. Under the regency are the inferior 
courts of St. Stephen, St. Gangolph, and St. James ; 
with the provincial court at Bamberg, the pupil-court, 
and police-court, the penal or criminal-court, and the 
office of under-bailiff. 


— — 


care of the biſhop's revenues. Each of theſe offices has 

a preſident, and the latter alſo repreſents the aulic mili- 

= council, who have the management of military 
airs. 

The prineipal place in this biſhopric is Bamberg, an- 
ciently called Babenberg, which is ſeated upon hills near 
the river Rednitz in a fertile and delightful country, in 
the goth degree 15 minutes north latitude, and the 10th 
degree 15 minutes eaſt longitude. The town itſe!f, which 
is in molt parts ſurrounded with a wall and ditch, is not 
large, but has extenſive ſuburbs, and. is, in general, well 
built and populous, In the upper part, which ſtagds 
upon 2 hill, is the princely reſidence of Peterſburg ; and 
alſo the great cathedral church of St. George, a vaſt 
Gothic edifice, with a lofty ſteeple and four noble ſpires. 
In this church is the monument of Henry II. the founder 
of the biſhopric, and his conſort Cunigunda. The __ 
g e 
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1 
ble image of the empreſs lies on the right ſide of her huſ- 
band, and the tomb is adorned with baſſo relievos repre- 
ſenting the moſt remarkable paſſages of Henry the Second's 
life, among which the circumſtance alledged in the bull for 
Cunigunda's canonization is not omitted, namely, that 
the emperor, on his death bed, ſolemnly declared before 
ſeveral princes and other witneſſes, that he left Cuni- 
gunda a virgin, as he received her. In the treaſury be- 
longing to this cathedral are a great number of jewels 
and relics ; but what is moſt curious are the four Goſpels 
written on parchment in beautiful letters of goid, finely 
bound, and ſet with precious ſtones. There is here the 
bull of pope Boniface VIII. in which the credulous vul- 
gar are aſſured, that the holy nail kept here is unqueſtion- 
ably one of thoſe that faſtened our Saviour to the croſs. 
Among the other public buildings are the cathedral of St. 
Stephen and St. James, with a Benedictine convent on 
the Monckſberg, which is a magnificent edifice, and the 
church belonging to it has an admiral frontiſpiece, a 
ſuperb arched roof, and three fine organs : it is alſo em- 
belliſhed with ſculpture and paintings ; among the latter, 
the altar-piece, which is adorned with the repreſentation 
of the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, is moſt remark- 
able. Here is alſo the nunuery of St. Theodore. In 
the middle part of the rown, which has a communica- 
tion with the upper part by means of a lofty ſtone- 
bridge, are many fine houſes ; as alſo the ancient palace 
of Geyerſwerth, which has a noble orangery; a fine 
church of the Jeſuits, who have the inſpection of the 
univerſity ; the pariſh-church of St. Martin, that of St, 
Mary, three monaſteries, two nunncties, and an hoſpi- 
tal. A long and broad bridge leads from the middle 
part of the town ts the ſuburbs of Treuerſtadt, in which 
is the Dominican nunnery of the holy ſepulchre. 

About three hours journey from Bamberg is the eaſtle 
or palace of Pomersfeldt, which belongs to the biſhop, 
and ſtands in a delightful country. This is a magniti- 
cent ſtructure ; but, inſtead of a grand entrance, or por- 
tico, it has three ſmall doors, and two in the wings. 
Oppoſite the front of the palace are the menagery and 
ſtables, which are built in an oval torm, with a colonade. 
On one ſide of the middle door ſtands the ſtatue of Julius 
Czſar, and on the other that of Alexander the Great, 
with the Gordian knot at his feet. At the entrance of 
the biſhop's apartments, which are in the front, are on 
one ſide the ſtatues of Faith and Charity, and on the other 
Juſtice aud Fortitude. The grand double ſtair-caſe has 
few equals ; it is indeed but one ſtory high ; but the roof 
is as high as the palace itſelf, and the cieling is finely 
Painted by Bies, one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber, and Marchini, an Italian. The ftairs, with the 
ſculpture on each ſide, are of free-ſtone. 

From the court at the foot of the ſtair-caſe you deſcend 
down ſome ſteps into a beautiful grotto, covered with 
ſtucco-work, ſo finely poliſhed that it reſembles marble. 
In this grotto are eight ſtatues, gs the ſeaſons 
and the four elements; and between theſe are ſeveral 
elegant figures of ſhell-work, repreſenting ſea-animals. 
The luſtres are of glaſs of various colours; and on each 
fide of the grotto is a {mall colonade, where in ſummer 
orange-trees, &c. are ſet, which, by their verdure and 
fragrance, add to the agreeableneſs of this cool retreat. 

la the ſtory where the grand ſtair-caſe ends, and ex- 
actly over the grotto, is a hall well worth ſeeing. It is 
adorned with capital pictures and family portraits, the 
cieling is curiouſly painted and adorned with gilt cornices, 
and it yields a charming view of the gardens ; and a de- 
lightful proſpect of the adjacent country. 

Moſt of the other apartments are ſmall ; but the ta- 
peſtry hangings and other furniture are very ſplendid. 
One room exhibits ten battles in which prince Eugene 
ſignalized himſelf by his conduct and courage; and in 
the biſhop's drawing-room is a copy of Corregio's night- 
piece, in which is repreſented the birth of Chriſt. Over 
the fire-place in the bed-chamber is a very fine — 
of an old man praying to a crucitix, and in the ſame room 
is the birth of Chriſt in Moſaic work. Adjoining to this 
room is a looking-glaſs cloſet, in which is a great quan- 
tity of valuable China ware, and ſome of the fineſt Dreſ- 
den porcelain. On the tables are placed cryſtal vaſes, 
cups made of precious ſtones, and other curioſities ; 
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among which is an exquiſite piece of workmanſhip in 
amber, repreſenting our Saviour in his agony in the gar- 
den, ſupported by an ange!. The dining-parlour is hung 
with gilt leather, on which is repreſented David's trium- 
phant entry, after he had killed Goliah. In this piece 
which is very old, the figures are as big as the life, an 
well executed. The chapel is not anſwerable to the 
magnificence that appears in every other part of this pa- 
lace, Before the altar are depoſited the bowels of the 
late elector of Mentz, whoſe heart lies buried at Bam- 
berg, and his body at the city of Mentz On the top of 
the palace ſtands an image of Atlas, with an armillary 
ſphere on his ſhoulders. 

The garden is on a ſlope or gentle declivity, and on 
each fide is a ſmall wood of linden-trees planted in viſtas. 


SECT, I 


Of the Biſhcpric of WunTzBURG, 


Its Situation, Extent, and Præduce; the Pelinim of the I 
habitants; the Titles, Arms, and Gfhicers ner the Biſhop, 
with a particular Deſcrißtian of the City of IWurlzbarg. 


T by the biſhopric of Bamberg, the principalities of 
Schwarrzenburg, Brandenburg, Ocalzback, and the 
ſigniory of Rothenburg ; on the ſouth by the country of 
Hohenloe ; on the welt by the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 
and the abbey of Fuld ; and on the north by the county 
of Henneburg, and the principality of Coburg; cxtend- 
ing about ſixty-five miles in length, and fifty in breadth. 

The foil is very fruitful, and produces more corn and 
wine than the inhabitants conſume. The principal civer 


HE biſhopric of Wurtzburg is bounded on the eat 


iu this country is the Maine. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is that of popery, but there 
are alſo Lutheran and Calviniſt churches within the ter- 
ritory of Wurtzburg; but theſe frequently make the 
moſt grievous complaints of oppreſſion and injuſtice to 
the diets of the empire, from which they ſeek redreſs. 

The title of the biſhop is, Of che holy Roman empire 
prince, biſhop of Wurtzburg, and duke of Eaſt Frank- 
enland. 

His arms on account of the biſhopric are, an enſign 
gules and argent, obliquely waving, qu:rtered and ſup- 
ported on a lance or, in a ficid verte; and on account 
of the duchy of Frankenland, a croſs ſtriped quarterly 
gules and argent, with three points terminating gules. 
Behind the ſhield armorial project a croſier and a ſword. 

'Fhe biſhops of Wurtzburg cauſe a naked ſword to be. 
carried before them, and in 1752 pope Benedict XIV. 
granted them the privilege of bearing the archiepiſcopal 
pall and croſs ; but in other reſpects they are ſuffragans 
to the archbiſhop of Mentz. At the diet of the empire 
this biſhop is poſſeſſed of. the fifth place on the ſpiri- 
tual bench in the council of princes ; but in that of 
Franconia he has the firſt voice. | 

The epiſcopal high colleges are the following: the 
ſpiritual regency, which has the management of ſuch at- 
fairs as relate to the epiſcopal juriſdiction ; the vicariate, 
which determines all diſputes relating to religion ; and 
the conſiſtory, which has the management of matri- 
monial affairs. From theſe two laſt an appeal lies to the 
metropolitan. | 

The temporal colleges are the privy council: the re- 
gency and Aulic council, which judge in all criminal 
and civil affairs : the Aulic tribunal, to which an appeal 
lies from the provincial : the provincial tribunal, which 
judges matters of inheritance, guardianſhip, and the like : 
the upper council, to which belong matters of police, 
and the town council. 

The epiſcopal revenues are eſtimated at four or five 
hundred thouſand guldens. The prince and biſhop 
maintains five regiments of foot and horſe, and all mili- 
tary affairs are ſuvj<& to the Aulic council of war. 

In this principality are thirty-three boroughs, and 
about ten market-towns, the principal of which is the 
following. 


Wurtzburg, in Latin Wirceburgum, was anciently 
called Herbipolis, and is ſeated en the river Maine, in 
| h the 


the forty-ninth degree thirty- nine minutes north latitude, 
and in the ninth degree forty-eight minutes eaſt longi- 
tude. It is the capital of the biſhoprie, and is well for- 
tified and defended by a caſtle that ſtands on a high and 
rocky mountain, and in which is au epiſcopal palace, 
and a well provided magazine. The above citadel is 
called Marienberg. The firſt gate is defended by two 
baltions paved with hewn ſtone, and a deep broad moat. 
Over it are the arms of Philip of Schonborn, elector of 
Mentz and biſhop of Wurrzburg, who built it in 1052. 
It is adorned with eight ſtatues of ſtone, three without, 
in Roman armour, and five within, one in the middle 
repreſcnting Hercules leaning on his club. The fortifi- 
cations are all lined with hewa ſtone ; but are irregular 
on account of the ſituation. The apartments. in this 
caſtle are very commodious, and well turniſhed, and the 
tapeſtry, in particular, is very magnificent. The chapel 
is built in a fine taſte, and has a handſome dome, with 
four beautiful altars covered with ſtucco; two in imita- 
tion of porphyry, and two that reſemble jaſper. In the 
cellar belonging to this caſtle is an avenue, bordered on 
each ſide with fifty lofty tons, holding each about fifty 
hogſheads of wine, French meaſure. This avenue is ſo 
extenſive, that you can hardly ſce the end of it, though 
it is well lighted ; for each ton has a great iron candle- 
ſtick that holds a flambeau of yellow wax. Theſe cnor- 
mous tons are neatly adorned with grapes, glaſſes, and 
goblets in baſſo relievo. 

The town is divided into four quarters and four 
ſuburbs, which lie on both ſides the Maine, over which 
is a ſtone bridge of eight arches, at the entrance upon 
which is a triumphal arch of hewn ſtone, adorned with 
two ſtatues of Pallas in niches on the outſide, and two 
of Mars in niches within. The niches have a very gay 
aſpect : its public ſquares and ſtreets are very neat and 
agreeable : the houſes very commodious, the fituation 
and air pleaſant and wholeſome, and enjoying every thing 
in plenty that human life requires. 

Among the other public buildings the moſt remarka- 
ble are the new palace, the churches and convents ; the 
former, in which the biſhop reſides, is a very noble build- 
ing, the firſt ſtone of which was laid by biſhop John 
Philip Francis, count of Schonborn, in 1720. 

The cathedral, dedicated to St. Kilian, is an ancient 

Gothic ſtructure, with no other ornament on the outſide 
but four lofty ſpires, two to each front, The roof is 
ſupported by twenty pillars, which form two porticos, 
the ciclings of which are ornamented with ſtucco divided 
into compartments. At each pillar is a ſculptured altar 
adorned with pictures, gilt columns, and ſtatues ; each 
altar dedicated to ſome faint. The pulpit is of white 
marble, embelliſhed with the hiſtory of our Lord's ſuf- 
ferings in baſſo relievo gilt, and the pedeſtal which ſup- 
ports it, is adorned with eight ſtatues of the four evan- 
geliſts, and the four doctors of the church, incloſed 
within an iron baluſtrade very neatly wrought. At the two 
corners of the choir are two magnificent altars, with 
pillars of black marble, and much gilding : one is dedi- 
cated to St. Joſeph, ſpouſe to the virgin Mary, and to 
St. John Nepomuc; the other to St. Philip and St. 
Cunibert. The ſtatues of theſe ſaints, with thoſe of two 
angels, are all richly gilt. The pictures on one of theſe 
altars repreſents an Ecce Homo, and the other old Si- 
meon holding the infant Jeſus in his arms. The prin- 
cipal altar in the middle is a magnificent dome, richly 
adorned with ſculpture and gilding, and ſupported by 
four large columns of black marble with white veins, 
the baſes, capitals, cornice, and feſtoons richly gilt. Be- 
tween theſe columns are five grand buſts gilt; one of 
the virgin Mary, another of St. Andrew, and the three 
others St. Kilian, St. Colonat, and St. Totman, who 
are here called the apoſtles of Franconia, Among the 
treaſures in the ſacriſty are ſhewn, a large croſs of gold, 
enriched with a multitude of diamonds ; another croſs of 
maſly gold adorned with large ſapphires, rubics, and eme- 
ralds ; a large chalice of ſolid gold, ſet with diamonds; 
five buſts of ſolid ſilver, repreſenting the virgin Mary, 
St. Andrew, and the three apoſtles of Franconia ; and 
it is pretended that the heads of the three laſt are in- 
cloſed within their buſts, 
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To this cathedral belongs a chapter, conſiſting of ſiſty- 
four canons, twenty-four of whom are called capitulars, 
and the other thirty domiciliars; but the income is 
equal, each having three thouſand crowns a year; but 
no perſon is admitted who cannot give · proof of his no- 
bility for four gencrations, both on his father's and mo- 
ther's ſide. | | 

The collegiate church dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt 
is pretty, but ſmall. It is built of hewn-ſtone, and has 
a handſome front, with a high and well enlightened dome, 
under which are the ſtatues of our Saviour, the Virgin 
Mary, and the four Evangeliſts. Fvery part of this 
church is covered with carved work and gilding, as the 
pulpit, the organs, thirteen altars, including the princi- 
pal one, of which the large fluted columns and palliſa- 
does are gilt from top to bottom, as well as the ſtatues 
of the twelve apoſtles as big as the life, which are placed 
between theſe columns. The painting of the altar-piece 
repreſents the aſſumption of the Virgin; even the benches 
ot the canons are gilt; and this church has as many 
canons as St. Kilian's cathedral. - „ 

Here are alſo the pariſh church and foundation of St. 
Burchard, inſtituted tor noblemen ; the pariſh church of 
St. Peter and St. Gertrude; the foundation of St. Anne; 
an abbey of Benedictine monks of the order of St, Ste- 
phen, and another of the order ot St. James; a college 
of Jeluits ; a houſe and church of the Teutonic order; 
with a houſe and church of the order of St. John; a ſe- 
minary dedicated to St. Kilian; and ſcveral other religi- 
ous ſtruftures. The great hoſpital of St. Julian, which 
vaſt edifice of hewn-ſtone, is ſaid to be built with greater 
magnificence than even the palace itſelf, and the gardens 
adorned with fountains and ſtatues. There are alſo the 
Aulic, the Theodorian, and the Burgher hoſpitals. 


SE C'T. I. 


Of the Principality of CULMBACH, or BRANDENBURG- 
BAREIT EH. 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers : the Religion and Ma- 
nufactures of the Inhabitants; the Titles and Arms of 
the Margrave, with the Orders of Knighthood; the OV 
fices of the Government, and the Revenues and Forces 
of that Prince. 


* E principality of Culmbach projects eaſtward 
from the circle of Franconia, to which it is in a 
manner only joined on the welt. It is bounded on the 
north by Upper Saxony, on the eaſt by Bohemia, and 
on the ſouth by Bavaria, and a very ſmall part of the ter- 
ritory of Nurenburg ; and on the weſt by Bamberg. 

Part of this country is very mountainous, and the reſt, 
which is ſandy, with good cultivation produces various 
ſorts of herbs and fruits ; and in general this country af- 
fords every thing neceſſary for the ſupport of man, wine 
alone excepted. 

With reſpect to its minerals, the principal of theſe are 
copper, lead, and iron; for its ancient gold and ſilver 
mines are gone to decay. It has plenty of marble of all 
colours, together with cryſtals. 

The principal of its mountains is the Fichtelberg, 
which extends nineteen miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
about the ſame diſtance from north to ſouth. It re- 
ceives its name from the great number of pines with 
which it is covered, fichte ſignifying a pine, and berg 
a mountain : it alſo produces fir and beech, and in 
ſome places oak, elm, and lime trees. From theſe woods 

the peaſants that live about the mountain derive moſt of 
their ſubſiſtence by making charcoal, and in winter 
bringing the timber down in ledges to ſell. It is one of 
the higheſt mountains in all Germany, and contains 
many lofty rocks and defarts, aud a number of bogs aud 
moraſſes. 

The rivers of this country are the White aud Red 
| Maine, both of which rife here, and having united their 
ſtreams, obtain the ſingle name of Maine, which under 
that denomination enters the biſhopric of Bamberg. 

The other rivers are the Nabe, the Eger, the Roſlaw, 
the Thuringian Saale cr Sala, and the Pegnitz, which 
all riſe in this country. | 
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This principality contains ſix head towns, as they are 
called, with ten others, and twenty-ſix market towns. 

The Lutheran church, which is the eſtabliſhed reli- 

on of this country, is under the inſpection of a general 
— who reſides at Bareith; beſides whom 
there are nine other ſuperintendents, beſides the inſpec- 
tor of Rednitz. There are alſo Calviniſts and Roman 
catholics, who are in ſome places permitted the exerciſe 
of divine worſhip. 

With reſpect to the manufactures of this country, the 
principal of theſe are woollen cloths, ſtockings, and hats ; 
2 brown and white porcelain, into which ſilver and gold 
are very ingeniouſly and durably annealed ; and the 
marble of this country is poliſhed and worked into a 
variety of forms. Of theſe articles large quantities are 
exported. | 

The princes of this country and that of Anſpach are 
of the family of Brandenburg, and hence the name 
of Brandenburg has been prefixed ro Bareith and An- 
ſpach. The electors of Brandenburg, ſeveral centuries 
ago, gave theſe countries to two of their younger ſons ; 
but in length of time the want of iſſue made them more 
than once revert to the electoral line. This was the caſe 
for the laſt time in the year 1602, when Chriſtian, the 
ſecond ſon of the elector John George, obtained the prin- 
cipality of Bareith, and Joachim Erneſt, his third fon, 
chat of Anſpach; the lines founded by both of whom are 
fill in being. Erdman Auguſtus, ſon to the margrave 
Chriſtian, propagated the Bareith reigning line, which at 

ent ſubſiſts in the margrave Frederic Chriſtian. On 
the other hand, Frederic and Albrecht, the ſons of the 
above margrave Joachim Erneſt, obtained ſucceſſively 
the regency of Anſpach; and in like manner three grand- 
ſons of the latter, of whom only the youngeſt had ſ* + 
ceſſion. 

The margraxes of both lines bear the following titles: 
Margraves of Brandenburg in Pruſſia, of Sileſia, Magde- 
burg, Cleves, Juliers, Berg, Stettin, and Pomerania; 
of Caſſuben and Wenden, of Mecklenburg and Croſſen, 
dukes; burgraves of Nurenberg; princes of Halberſtadt, 
Minden, Camin, Wenden, Schwerin, Ratzeburg, and 
Mors; counts of Hohenzollen, the Mark, Ravenſberg, 
and Schwerin; and lords of Ravenſtein and the countries 
of Roſtock, Stargard, &c. * 

Their arms, on account of the margravate of Branden- 
burg, are an eagle gules, together with trefoil-ſtalks of 
— in the wings, all placed in a field argent. For 
Magdeburg, a ſhield quartered gules and argent. For 
Cleves, eight lilies or, ranged in form of a St. Andrew's 
croſs, and bordered in the middle by a ſhield argent in a 
field gules. For Juliers they bear a lion ſable in a field 
or. For Berg, a lion crowned gules and azure, in a 
field argent. For Stettin, a griffin gules, crowned or, 
and weaponed, in a field azure. For Pomerania, a grit- 
fin gules, weaponed or, in a field _ For Caſſuben, 
a griffin fable turned to the ſiniſter ſide; weaponed or, in 
a field of the fame. For Wenden, a griffin tranſverſely 
ſtriped; gules and verte, in a field argent. For Meck- 
tenburg, a buffalo's head ſable, having horns argent, and 
crowned gules, with a ring argent running through his 
noſe. For Croſſen, an eagle fable, with wings, tail, 
and weapons expanded in a field or, on whoſe breaſt is 
à creſcent argent, and over it a ſmall croſs of the ſame. 
For Jagerndorf, an eagle fable, with a ſilver hunting-horn 
on his breaſt, in a field argent. For the burgravate of 
Nurenberg, a lion ſable, prepared for combat, with a red 
tongue extended, weaponed and crowned in a field or, 
placed on another ſhield, which is interſected five times 
to the dexter point, gules and argent. For Haſberſtadr, 
a ſhield divided, argent and gules. For Minden, two 
7 argent, placed in form of a St. Andrew's croſs, in a 
field gules. For Camin, an anchor-croſs argent, in a 
field gules. For Wenden in Mecklenburg, a griffia or, 
in a field azure. For Schwerin, a divided ſhield, in the 
upper part of which is a griffin or, in a field azure; but 
the under part green, with a ſilver border. For Ratze- 
burg, a croſs waving and argent, in a field gules. For 
Mors, a feſs fable, in a field or. For Hohenzollern, a 
mield quartered fable and argent. For the Mark, a 
tels chequered, gules and argent, in a field or. For 

8, three chevrons gules, in a field argent. For 
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Schwerin, an arm iſſuing out of a cloud bearing a ring. 
For Roſtock, a buffalo's head placed obliquely to the 
dexter fide and crowned gules, with an exerted red 
tongue, and ſilver horns, in a field or: and for Stargard, 
a ſhield divided gules and or. | 

The margrave of Bareith has an order of knighthood 
termed the order of Sincerity, but commonly called the 
order of the Red Eagle ; the ſymbol of which is a ſquare 
white enamelled croſs of gold worn pendant at a ſcarlet 
watered ribbon, reaching from the neck to the breaſt. 
[n the ſtar which the knights of this order bear on their 
breaſt is ſeen the Brandenburg red eagle, and round it 
the words SINCERE ET CONSTANTER, The maſter of 
this order is always the reigning margrave. 

The reigning prince has on account of the principa- 
lity of Bareith a ſeat and voice in the council of the 
princes of the empire, and is alſo co-ſummoning prince 
of the circle of Franconia. 

The princely colleges here are the privy-council, in 
which the margrave himſelf preſides; and under which 
are the privy-expedition and the privy-chancery ; the 
regency-college, and regency-chancery ; the aulic tri- 
bunal; the tribunal for noble fiefs; the chamber - college: 
the feudal-court; the conſiſtory, and the matrimonial 
tribunal. 

The prince's revenues, according to Keyſler, in the 
year 1730, ſcarce amounted to five hundred and fifty 
thouſand guldens ; but he obſerves, that they might be 
improved to a much greater ſum. 

This margravate always keeps up a guard of horſe, a 
{mall body of huſſars, and two regiments of foot; beſides 
which a militia is maintained. 

The principal places in this country are the following : 

Bareith, the reſidence of the margrave, and the capital 
of the principality, is the ſeat of the above offices, and 
of the mint. It is ſurrounded with three ſtreams, the 
Red Maine, the Miſtelbach, and the Sendelbach ; and is 
ſeated in the fiftieth degree of latitude, The prince's 
palace was burnt down in. the year 1753; but has been 
rebuilt in a- grand and beautiful taſte. The places of 
worſhip in this town are a Lutheran church, that of the 
Spital, a Calviniſt church, and a popiſh chapel. Here is 
a ſeminary founded by the margrave Chriſtian Erneſt ia 
the = 1664, and alfo another ſeminary and an orphan- 
houſe. 
| St.George on the Lake, a town ſituated by the ſide of 
a lake, at the diſtance of two miles from Bareith. It 
was founded in the beginning of the preſent century by 
the margrave George William, and endowed with ſeveral 
important privileges. St. Sophia's church, which was 
dedicated in 1715, is called The chapel of the order 
of knights, that margrave allotting it for the meeting- 
place of the order of Sincerity, which he had inſtituted. 
The palace of the margrave is a noble edifice, and has a 
very fine pleaſure-garden belonging to it. In this town 
is alſo an orphan-houſe,.and a manufacture of white 
and brown porcelain; in the latter of which gold and 
ſilver are very durably annealed. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, 
that a ſet, conſiſting of half a dozen cups and ſaucers, a 
ſmall tea-pot, a ſlop-baſon, a ſugar-diſh, and tea-caniſter, 
is fold for twenty dollars. This country abounds with 
marble of all colours, the art of poking which is carried 
on here by an engine moved by horles, or criminals 
taken out of the houſe of correction; and ſo well cou- 
trived, as to poliſh nineteen or twenty marble veſſels of 
different ſhapes at the fame time. They alſo here make 
very beautiful ſnuff-boxes of yellow and white plaſter. 

Culmbach, the ſecond of the fix head towns, as they 
are called, and formerly the reſidence of the margraves, 
is ſeated in a fertile and beautiful valley on the banks of 
the White Maine; and is alſo the ſeat of the prefecturate 
captainſhip of Culmbach, of a ſuperintendent, revenue 
and cloiſter-office, This town has frequently ſuffered 
greatly by fire. ; f 

Erlang is ſeated near the Rednitz, which at this place 
receives into it the Schwabach, and conſiſts of two towns, 
the Old and the New; the latter of which is alſo called 
Chriſtian Erlang. Old Erlang is very ancient, and about 
four hundred paces in length, but not near fo wide; it 
has a peculiar magiſtracy of its own, and a Lutheran 
church. New or Chriſtiaa Erlang began to be erected 
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za the year 1686, by the margrave Chriſtian Ernelt, from | 


whom it received its name: it lies cloſe to Old Erlang, 
and is diſtinguiſhed from it only by the ſtraitneſs of its 
fireets. This is one of the fineſt rowns in all Germany. 
The houſes in the principal ſtreets are all of them two 
Nories high, except thoſe at the corners, which are three 
ſtories. It has a ſquare eight hundred paces each way, 
and a market-place a hundred and ten paces in length and 
breadth, the eaſt ſide of which is taken up with the palace 
of the margrave, which is built of free-ſtone, and is three 
ſtories high. Behind it is a large and beautiful garden, 
nted with rows of cheſnut and lime-trees, ever-green 
edges, fountains, and ſtatues. Here is a Lutheran 
church, which is a very handſome building, 
with one for the French Calviniſts, and another the 
German Calviniſts. Here is an univerſity, which has a 
church of its own. The French refugees have ſet up 


ſome conſiderable manufactures in this town, among 


which thoſe of ſtockings and hats are the moſt pro- 


fitable. 
Round the tewn are vaſt numbers of firs, and inſtead 


of vineyards and corneficlds are plantations of hops and 
tobacco. 


SECT. IV. 


Of BRANDENBURG-ANSPACH. 


Ns Situation, Produce, and Rivers : the Trade and Religion 
of the Inhabitants : the Offices of the Government : the 
Revenues and Forces of the Prince; with the principal 
Towns. 


T. principality of Anſpach, Anſbach, or Onolz- 


bach, is bounded on north by the county of 
wartzen and the biſhopric of Bamberg ; on the 
eaſt by the territories of Nurenberg, and a part of Ba- 
varia; on the ſouth by the bi ic of Aichſtadt, and a 
part of the circle of Swabia ; and on the weſt by the 
counties of Hohenlohe and Limburg, the territory of the 
imperial city of Swabian Hall, the domain of the Teuto- 


nic order, and the biſhopric of Wurtzburg. 


This country has ſome ſandy and mountainous tracts; 


but is in more fertile that Bareith, it abounding 
in corn, fruit, and tobacco ; and all along the Maine 
are vineyards that produce good wine. The richueſs of 


the paſtures render the breed of cattle excellent. There 
are likewiſe plenty of game and fiſh. In the earth are 
quarries of marble and iron mines. 

The principal river in this country is at firſt called the 
Retzat, and riſes partly in this country, where it is termed 
the Under, or Franconian Retzat, and partly in Swabia, 
where it is termed the Upper or Swabian. Both theſe 
rivers here unite their ſtreams, and then obtain the 
name of Redaitz, which afterwards receives the Pegnitz ; 
after which ſome give it the name of Regnitz, while 
others ſtill call it the Rednitz. The Altmuhl riſes in 
Brandenburg-Bareith, and paſſes into this country. 'The 
other rivers are the Jagſt, or Jaxt, the Wornitz, or 
Warnitz, the Sulz, and the Tauber. | 

The inhabitants ſubſiſt by the breeding of cattle, by 
tillage, and by the culture of their vineyards and plan- 
rations of tobacco. In the towns various branches of 
mechanic arts and manufactures are carried on, as the 
weaving of tapeſtry, cloth, ſtuffs, gold and ſilver lace, and 
ſtockings ; the making of porcelain, looking glaſſes, lea- 
ther, wire, needles, &c. 

The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and 
their clergy are divided into nine decanates ; but at the 
city of Schwabach is a colony of French Calviniſts, who 
have a church. 

Of the family, title, and arms of the reigning mar- 
grave of Anſpach we have given an account 1n treating 
of Bareith; and we have only to add, that he, as well 
as the margrave of Bareith, has, on account of this prin- 
cipality, a ſeat and voice in the council of the princes of 
the empire, and is alſo co-ſummoning prince of the circle 
of Franconia. 

The princely colleges or offices of ſtate are the privy- 
council, the aulic and -college, as alſo that of the 


regency 
council of juſtice, the court of appeals, the chamber and 
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provincial conncil-college, the war council-college, the 
fief-court, and the conſiſtory and matrimonial courts. 

The yearly revenues of the prince are eſtimated at near 
a million of guldens, and his military force conſiſts of a 
life-guard of horſe, and one regiment of foot of ſeven 
companies. 

This principality contains ſixteen boroughs and ſeven- 
teen market-trowns, the principal places in which are, 

Anſpach, or Onolzbach, in Latin Onoidum and 
Onoldinum, the princely reſidence and capital city, is 
ſituated on the Under Retzat, and is the ſeat of the 
above-mentioned colleges, of the Aulic revenue office, and 
of a mint. The palace of the prince was chiefly built 
by the margrave G Frederic in 1587 and 1588; 
but ſuffering conſiderably by fire in 1710, was partly re- 
built in a much more beautiful manner than before, and 
alſo enlarged by the addition of ſome new and grand 


| edifices. The public library was founded by the mar- 


ve Charles William Frederic in 1738. The prince- 
y chancery and regency-chamber are fixed in the old 
buildings belonging to the foundation of St. Gumbrecht, 
which have been repaired. This foundation was erected 
by one Gumbrecht in the eighth century, as a Bene- 
dictine monaſtery ; but in the middle of the eleventh 
century was converted into a foundation of canons, and 
in 1563 ſecularized. In St. John's church is to be ſeen 
the new burying-vault of the princes; this, with the new 
building of the Gymnaſiumllluſtre Carolinum, was 
in 1737; the Jew's ſchool, and other public buildings, are 
to be ſeen in what is properly called the city. Without 
it are the porcelain manufacture, with the prince's gar- 
den and pleaſure · houſe. Behind Jager-ſtreet, which is 
well laid out, lies a large and beautiful garden belong- 
ing to the court, in which is a fine green-houſe and 
orangery. In one of the ſuburbs is the church-yard of 
the Holy Croſs, and in another the ſpital, the orphan- 
houſe, and the widow's-houſe. 

Schwabach is ſituated on a fruitful ſpot by a river of 
that name, and, though not large, is very populous. It 
has a Lutheran pariſh church, an hoſpital with a church 
in it, and a Latin ſchool. The French Calviniſts have 
alſo a church here, and the Jews a ſchool. In the 
market-place is a fine fountain adorned with caſcades and 
jets of water. The mint is commodioully laid out. 
The new ſuburb before the Zollner-gate is buile with 
great regularity. There was formerly a letter-foundery 
here, in which were caſt the Schwabach letters, which in 
the German tongue anſwers to our Italic; theſe were 
invented at and took their name from this place. Here are 
artificers in gold and ſilver lace, workers in Leon or 
Spaniſh ſteel, iron wire-drawers, braſs turners, model 
cutters, needle- makers, who make above thirty different 
ſorts of —_— w_ are much admired, and exported 
to a t diſtance, ſtocking-weavers, tapeſtry-wea 
and cloth manufactories. 28 | chang 

The Hoſmark Furth is a large commercial and popu- 
lous town, ſituated on the river Rednitz. It is built ir- 
regularly, except the new ſtreets; but contains many 
grand and fine houſes. In this town reſide an uncom- 
mon number of mechanics and artiſts; thoſe who cannot 
be received into the fraternities at Nurenberg, ſettling 
here, where every one is ſure of being well received. 
The Jews, who are very numerous, conſtitute one third 
of the inhabitants, and have a great ſchool in the printing- 
houſe. The inhabitants are partly ſubjects of Branden- 
burg Anſpach, partly of Nurenberg, and partly of the 
chapter of Bamberg. 


SECT. V. 
Of the Imperial City of Nurenberg, its Government and 


Territories. 


Nan or Nuremberg, a large and beau- 
tiful city, ſituated on the river Pegnitz, in the 


torty-ninth degree forty · one minutes latitude, and in the 
eleventh degree twelve minutes eaſt longitnde, is the ca- 
pital of the republic of the ſame name, and beſides four 
other towns, namely, Altdorf, Heribruc, Lauff, and 
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NURENBERG. 3 

Graffenberg in the Upper Palatinate contains under its 
juriſdiction five hundred villages. This city contains 
one hundred and twenty-eight large ſtreets, forty lanes, 
and is adorned with twelve large and one hundred and 
thirty-three ſmall fountains. It has alſo ſixteen churches, 
forty-four religious houſes, twelve bridges, ſix of which 
are of (tone; ten market-places, three hundred and ſixty- 
five towers, and about twenty- one thouſand houſes, ſaid to 
be inhabited by ſeventy- five thouſand families; and the 
Pegnitz, which runs through the city, puts in motion 
about one hundred and ſixty mills of different forts within 
the territory of Nurenberg. 

The houſes are generally very lofty, built of hewn 
ſtone, and adorned with pictures on the outſide. The 
ſtreets are broad, clean, and well paved, but not ſtraight. 
The caſtle is ſeated on a high rock ; but all the reſt of 
the city lies upon a level; and in one of the halls of this 
caſtle are to be ſeen four Corinthian columns forty-five 
feet high, which it is pretended were brought from 
Rome by the devil, upon a challenge made him by a 
monk. 

The ornaments uſed at the anointing of the emperors 
are preſerved in the church of the hoſpital, among which 
is the diadem of Charlemagne, termed the inſula, which 
is of pure gold, weighing fourteen pounds, and is cover- 
ed with precious ſtones. It is not cloſed on the top, as 
the imperial crowns are generally repreſented. The ſcep- 
tre and globe are of gold, and the ſword is ſaid to have 
been brought from heaven. The robe of Charlemagne 
is of a violet colour, adorned with pearls, and the im- 
perial cloak is edged with them, ſcattered over with 
eagles of gold, and a great number of precious ſtones. 
Here are alſo the cope, the ſtole, and the breeches adorned 
with jewels, the ſtockings and the buſkins covered with 
plates of gold. | 

Among ſeveral other relics, they keep in the church 
of the hoſpital the iron head of St. Longinus's lance ; 
and as they are ſenſible that it is ſhewn in above ten 
other places, they maintain that all thoſe are counterfeits, 
and that their's was found by St. Andrew, and brought 
from Aatioch to this city : indeed, they have the bulls 
of five 22 to vouch for its authenticity. 

The arſenal here is one of the moſt famous in Germany. 
In the two great halls, each of which is two hundred and 
fifty paces long, are three hundred pieces of cannon, 
among which are many of a very large bore, the biggeſt 
of them carrying a bal} of three hundred pounds weight ; 
but moſt of theſe arms ſerve only for ſhew, they being 
of greater antiquity than uſe, 

he public library is in a cloiſter that formerly be- 
longed to the Dominicans, and is ſaid to contain twenty 
thouſand volumes. The moſt ancient manuſcript is nine 
hundred years old ; this is a copy of the Goſpels, with 
the prayers and hymns uſed in the Greek church. 

The town-houſe is a very large edifice of hewn ſtone ; 
the front is very fine, and has a noble portal in the middle, 
adorned with ſeveral ſtatues; and the architeCture of the 
whole is regular, and in a good taſte. There are two 
other very grand gates at equal diſtances, that are no leſs 
ſplendidly ornamented; but this building is too much 
crowded, it has no court before it, and that behind is 
ſo narrow, that it ſcarcely deſerves to be called one. 
There is an aſcent up a very indifferent ſtair-caſe to a 
long gallery, upon the ceiling of which is repreſented 
in relievo a famous tournament held in this city about 
three hundred years ago. In one of the chambers de- 
puties from the circle of Franconia meet every day on 
the affairs of the province. Over the door of this 
chamber is a picture, which contains the portraits of the 
three brothers John George, Frederic, and John Chriſ- 
tian, princes of Saxony, who ſupported Luther in pro- 
moting the reformation. The tapeſtry of this chamber 
contains the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzer, in fix pieces. 
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Durer, in which are the ſaints Peter, Paul, John, and 
Mark; the murder of Abel by Preiſler, where Cain kills 
his brother with a large flint ſtone ; the hiſtory piece of 
Eſther and Ahaſuerus, a fine picture much eſteemed ; 
but Ahaſuerus has the face and dreſs of king Francis I. 
and the queen is dreſſed like the ladies at Nurenberg. In 


the council chamber, which is very ſmall, is a picture of 


the laſt judgment, ſaid to be ſix hundred years old, in 
which Joſeph is painted in the habit of a Carmelite. 

The city of Nurenberg is divided into eight parts, and 
one hundred and thirty-one captainſhips : I. The quar- 
ter at the wine-market, which is divided into thirteen 
captainſhips. Here is the pariſh church of St. Sebald; 
ia which the principal things to be ſeen are the braſs 
monument of St. Sebald, with the creation of the world 
by the celebrated Albert Durer, who was a native of Nu- 
renberg. The Latin ſchool near it is ſupplied with eight 
teachers. | 

II. The quarter at the milk-market, which contains 
fourteen captainſhips. In this quarter is the imperial 
fortreſs, ſeated on a mountain. What is moſt remark- 
able here is the emperor's chapel with the old tower be- 
longing to it, as alſo the chapels, of St. Walburg and 
St. Margaret, together with the obſervatory. The chnrch 
of St. Mary, which is alſo called the Predicant, or Do- 
minican church, in which is kept the great library be- 
longing to the town. In this part alſo ſtands the chapel 
of St. Maurice. ay 

III. The quarter at the Gilben-hof, which conſiſts of 
fourteen captainſhips ; there is here St. Giles's church, 
which is built in the modern taſte, and is the fineſt in 
the whole city. In an old cloiſter near it is a ſeminary, 
in which the upper claſſes are under the care of a certain 
number of , and the lower under one rector and 
four preceptors. 

IV. The quarter at the falt-market, which contains 
twenty-one captainſhips. Here is the council-houſe juſt 
deſcribed, with the church of Our Lady. Near the 
Spital, in which four hundred people are conſtantly main- 
tained, is the church of the Holy Ghoſt. 

V. The quarter near the Bare-footed Fryars contains in 
it twenty-one captainſhips, in which is the pariſh-church 
of Sr; Laurence, near which is a Latin ſchool under the 
direction of eight teachers. In this quarter is the church 
of the Bare-footed Fryars, an hoſpital for foundlings, the 
church of St. Catharine, that of St. Martha, with a 
{mall hoſpital, the church of St. Clare, and the building 
belonging to the academy of painting. W 

VI. The quarter at the corn-market conſiſts of ſeven- 
teen captainſhips, containing the church of St. Sal- 
vator dad the arſenal, which contains two hundred and 
ſeventy-four braſs cannon; and two of iron, with fmalt 
arms ſufficient for eighteen thouſand men ; the largeſt 
cannon are forty-eight pounders, except two pieces of 
ordnance that carry balls weighing eight pounds. One 
of the cannons is charged at the breech, and may be fired 
eight times in a minute. Here are alſo fifty field-pieces 
that are called by the names of the twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet, the twelve months, the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac, and ef Mars and Pallas. The ſmall-arms are 
very beautifully diſpoſed in columns, ſhields, trophies, 
ſuns, and the arms of the city; being curiouſly arranged, 
like thoſe in the Tower of London. All theſe implements 
of war are kept in two large halls, one of which is a 
hundred and ſeventy, and the other two hundred and 
twenty common paces in length. 

VII. The quarter near the Carthuſians conſiſts of 
fifteen captainſhips, and contains the church of Marienzell 
and the chapel of the twelve apoſtles. 

VIII. The quarter near St. Elizabeth conſiſts of fifteen 
captainſhips Here is the church of St. James, a Latin 
ſchool, which has three maſters, and the Teutonic houſe, 
which is the reſidence of the commandery of Nurenberg. 


Among the ſeveral pictures in the many chambers of In the church of St. Elizabeth in this quarter the Teutonic 


this building are, a large painting which repreſents the 
homage rendered by the magiſtracy of Nurenberg to the 
emperor Leopold ; a very ancient Madona, given by 
Frederic elector of Saxony; a St. Luke painting the 
virgin Mary ; Adam and Eve by Albert Durer, which 


order celebrate their form of worſhip, and the deacons of 
St. Jacob have their maſs or hours of prayer there every 
day early in the morning. 

One of the greateſt beauties in the city is its foun- 
tains; theſe we haye juſt mentioned ; but it will be pro- 


is highly eſteemed : here Eve preſents the apple with a] per to give a more particular account of them. In the 
very arch inſinuating ſmile ; another picture by Albert | new ſquare are three fountains, the moſt remarkable of 


which 
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rock, on the top of which four large dolphins ſpout water, 
and ſupport a large ſhell, out of which riſes a triton, which 
jets a plentiful ſtream into the air, through his marine 
trumpet, and from the bottom of the baſon riſe four 
ſmaller water-ſpouts, which throw their water into the 
triton's ſhell, through the hollow ſlopings of which it 
returtis into the baſon. The whole is incloſed within a 
fine iron baluſtrade. 

Out author mentions another magnificent fonntain, 
which when he was at Nurenberg was nearly finiſhed, 
but not erected. Ia the middle of a vaſt marble baſon, 
ſays he, will be placed a large rock, in which are two 
caverns oppoſite to each other. From theſe grottos ſpring 
with great fury two ſea · horſes, of braſs, with riders, who 

them with large ſea-reeds. Above theſe grotios 
are little infants of the ſame metal, each ſounding a ma- 
rine trumpet. Upon the rock ſit two naiads, with oars 
in their hands, in large baſons, and four dragons mount- 
ed by little children. All the figures are of braſs, as big 
as the life, and the attitudes admirable. Out of the 
middle of this rock riſes a , adorned with feſ- 
toons compoſed of coral and various ſhells, with car- 
touches, &c. and with all theſe ornaments are inter- 
mixed ſome dolphin's heads. The fineſt figure in the 
whole is a Neptune ſtanding on the pedeſtal. This beau- 
tiful ſtatue is nearly ten feet high, and weighs two thou- 
ſand two hundred pounds. This fountain will throw out 
two hundred ds of water in an hour, and is va- 
lued at between thirty and thirty-five thouſand crowns. 

Among the ſtone bridges is one of a ſingle arch, fifty 
paces in length, over the river Pegnitz. At one extremi- 
ty is a large fleſh-market, built of hewn-ſtone, and on 
its gate is a vaſt ox of ſtone lying on its belly, with gilt 
horns and hoofs; under which is a Latin couplet in gold 
letters, that ** every thing has its beginning and increaſe; 
but the ox you ſee here never was a calf.” | 

On the new bridge, which is ſaid to have coſt the 
city a hundred thouſand guldens, are two pyramids, on 
the apex of one of which is the imperial black eagle, and 
on the other a dove with an olive branch in its beak, 
with a diſtich in Latin to the following purpoſe : 

In é paſſing over this bridge, dedicated to Charles, 
« pray that his imperial race may flouriſh while the 
* waters flow under it.” 

Here are many noble muſeums belonging to private 
perſons, which are viſited by all travellers of taſte and 
learning. There is alſo an anatomical theatre founded 
at the expence of the city, in which are about a hundred 
ſkeletons of different animals; eſpecially of the winged 
ſpecies. The anatomical theatre, Mr. Keyſler obſerves, 
is under the management of Dr. Treu, whoſe houſe is 
near it, and in his cabinet is a collection of about ſix 
thouſand kinds of plants, ſeveral petrifactions, a ſet of 
all kinds of feeds, ſome delicate and curious ſkeletons 
of leaves and fruit, and ſeveral pieces ſhewing the curi- 
ous mechaniſm of the human body. In this muſeum is 
ſet up an elegant Latin inſcription, which may be thus 
tranſlated : | 


« Mortal, if ignorant of the ſtructure of. thy own 
* body, and of that of the animals, &c. created for thy 
„ uſe, if thy ſight be good, and thy mind inclined to 
% knowledge, ſtop here a while. Hither, for thine, and 
his own benefit, an abſtracted mind and curious hand 
c has collected the ſkeletons of men, animals, and ve- 
_« getables; with the various kinds and forms of mine- 
* rals. Every particle of theſe is a kind of natural 
% hieroglyphic, which delineates the infinite goodneſs, 
„ bounty, and glory of the Creator much more diſtiuct- 
* than thoſe invented by the Egyptians ; at the ſame 
time teaches thee to celebrate the unſearchable power 
«« of the Deity, to admire the inimitable and wonder- 
« ful formation of all things, to confute the abſurdity 
« and obſtinacy of · the wicked atheiſt, to obſerve the 
* ſudden change of vain beauty into loathſomeneſs, and 
* from thence, and the frailty of human life, to learn 
« true wiſdom.” | 

*It is remarkable that the principal clocks in 
ſtrike the hours from one to twelve 
riſing of the ſun, 


this city 
ve progreſlively from the 
aud begin again after ſup-ſet, which at 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
which is that in the middle. In a large oval baſon is a | firſt puzzles ſtrangers ; but by the table of the equation 
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of time publiſhed here, this may be eaſily reduced to the 
common method of calculation. 

There are ſeveral other cuſtoms which ſeem very ex- 
traordinary, particularly the manner of celebrating mar- 
riage : the bridegroom, attended by his relations and 
friends, walks to the church, and is ſoon after followed 
by the intended bride and her friends. Mr, Miſſon, who 
was preſent upon one of theſe occaſions, ſays, that on 
their entering the church the bridegroom fat down with 
his relations on one ſide, and the bride on the other op- 
poſite to him; and over each of their heads againſt the 
wall was painted the figure of Death. From thence they 
both walked up to the miniſter, who ſtood in the midſt 
of the choir ; and he had no ſooner performed the cere- 
mony, than four or five trumpets ſounded from the top 
of the ſteeple. Upon this the new-married couple re- 
turned in the ſame manner to the place from whence they 
came. 

The bridegroom appeared all in black, with a cloak 
trimmed with Jace, with a large ruff, and a little crown 
of gold plate lice upon his periwig. But the bride's 
dreſs is not ſo eaſily deſcribed : the beſt way to form an 
idea of it is, to fancy a head-tire compoſed of gilt wire 
like a bob periwig half a foot higher than the forehead, 
and frizzled out on the fides ; theſe threads or wires are 
ſo cloſe together, that there is no more diſtance between 
them, than is juſt ſufficient to faſten to them an infinite 
number of very ima'l, thin, round plates of gold, which 
hanging both within and without waved with the leaſt 
motion. Her habit was a kind of black veſt with long 
ſkirts; but the body was very ſhort, and had the ſeams 
covered with gold lace, as the ſkirts were with ſmall 
knots of black fattin ribbon. She had ſtraight ſleeves 
and cuffs that reached down below her wriſts, About 
her neck ſhe wore a handkerchief of very fine lace, ſhaped 
before like a clergyman's band, but reaching down to the 
middle of her back, ended in a point. She had alſo a 
gold chain about her ſhoulders, and another about her 
waiſt, inſtead of a girdle. The petticoat was ty 
ſhort, and trimmed towards the botrom with black bone- 
lace and gold fringe. This bride danced at the wedding 
with one of the ſenators, who wore a great ruff. In- 
deed the cuſtoms I obſerved, ſays our author, at this feaſt 
were ſo very different from any I had ſeen before, that I 
rather fancied myſelf in China than in Europe. ; 

Nurenberg boaſts of having better artizans, and in 
greater numbers, than moſt cities in Europe : particu- 
larly the curious works made here in wood, ivory, ala» 
baſter, and even of paper and ſtarch, are very famous ; 
and thoſe he are fond of mechanical arts and manufac- 
tures, may here abundantly graufy their curiofity. The 
toys of Nurenberg are indeed exported all over the 
world ; but their trade is not now ſo conſiderable as it 
was formerly. 

The few Calviniſts here have a preacher of their own, 
and perform divine ſervice out of the town, in a houſe 
ſeated in a garden, and fitted for that purpoſe. The pa- 
piſts are allowed the public exerciſe of their religion in 
the Teutonic houſe : but the Jews are obliged to live in 
a village near the city, from whence they have the liber- 
ty of coming daily into the town, on paying a ſmall 
piece of money ; but they are not ſuffered to ſtay all 


night, and muſt therefore return before the gates are 
hut. 


The nobility here took their riſe in 1198, when the 
emperor Henry VI. aſſiſting at a tournament, raiſed thirty- 
eight burghers families to the degree of nobility. 'The 
council of Nurenberg conſiſts of thirty-four noble and 
eight handicraft counſellors. The former are divided 
into twenty*ſix burgomaſters, and eight old ſenators, 
called Alt Genanten. Theſe twenty-ſix burgomaſters con- 
ſiſt of thirteen old and thirteen young ones, and every 
four weeks an old and a young one preſide. Out of the 
thirteen old burgomaſters are choſen the ſeven firſt coun- 
ſellors, who are ſtiled the ſeptemvirate, and manage the 
moſt important and ſecret affairs of the city ; together 
with the ſix next to them, who compoſe the council of 
appeal. Of the former the three firſt are ſtiled the ſu- 
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and the firſt of theſe is alſo imperial bailiff; he reſides at 
the imperial tort, and is ſtiled the caſtellan. Out of the 
thirteen younger burgomaſters, as well as out of the 
older ones, all the officers of the government are filled 
up. The eight counſellors choſen out of the tradeſmen 

o annually at certain times to council; and theſe are 
{elected from the goldſmiths, the brewers, the tanners, 
the taylors, the cutlers, the clothiers, the bakers, and the 
furriers, who are nominated the leller council. The great 
council, which muſt conſiſt of two hundred perſons, is 
compoled of thoſe elected by the burghers. 

The judicatories in Nurenberg are the appeal and 
vpper court, together with that of the town and mar- 
riave court; the country peaſant court; the under-court 
in ſituted for the recovery of ſmall debts; the quinque- 
virate-court, for the reparation of injuries; the foreſt- 
court, belonging to the wood of Sebald; the foreſt · court 
of Laurence wood; and the wild honey-court, in the 
latter. 

The juriſdictions here are the bailiff-office, the tax- 
office, the adminiſtratory- office for the county, the war- 
office, the ſupreme guardian and ecclefiaſtical-office, the 
building-office, the toll office, the brewery-office, the 
office tor levy ing the toll upon wine, the pawn- office, or 
lending-houſe, the corn-office, the cenſer · office, eſtab- 
liſhed tor the government of the artizans, the tallow-office, 
the rent-maſter's-office, the ſheriff's or inquilition office, 
the office belonging to the town charity, the arſenal-office, 
the cli ſt - office, the mint-office, and ſeveral others. 

The military force of this town conſiſts of ſeven com- 
panies of foot, each of which in times of peace conſiſts of 
2 hundred men, but in time of war of a hundred and 
eighry-five ; of two troops of cuiraſſiers, each conſiſting 
of eighty-five men ; and two companies of invalids, a- 
mounting to two hundred and twenty-ſix. Beſides theſe, 
which are regular troops, the burghers form themſelves 
into twety-iour companies of about three hundred and 
fifty men each, who are all well diſciplined, and go thro' the 
ſeveral evolutions and manual exerciſe with great exact- 
neſs and activity. Two hundred men alſo belong to the 
train of artillery; and the city ſelects two troops of horſe 
out of ſuch of the burghers as are remarkable for their 
height and comelineſs. The latter on the breaking out 
of a fire in the city, have their particular ſtations aſſigned 
them, to which they immediately repair; and the men 
belonging to the actillery ſecure the arſenal. They have 
here an excellent regulation with reſpect to fires, in order 
to excite the people to activity and vigilance; a ducat is 
given as a reward to that perſon who brings the firſt pail 
of water, two guldens to the ſecond, one gulden to the 
third, eight groſches to the fourth, and to every one of 
the reſt fifteen crutzers. 

The tract called the Nurenberg circle is ſurrounded 
by the rivers Schwartzbach, Pegnitz, and Schwabach, 
to which the Nurenberghers give the title of the border- 
waters, It comprizes within it two conſiderable imperial 
foreſts, called the Sebald and Laurence toreſls, which 
are covered with pines ; and in this compaſs are a con- 
ſiderable number of towns ſubject to Nurenberg, one of 
the principal of which is 

Altorf, or Altdorf, a ſmall town that conſiſts princi- 
pally of one large ſtreet, and ſeveral little ones. At the 
pariſh-church a profeſſor of divinity always preaches, and 
the two deacons belonging to it are likewiſe profeſſors of 
divinity. The citadel is an ancient ſtone building that 
has twelve large courts, in which the adminiſtrator of 
Altorf reſides. Here is alſo an univerſity ; the building 
conſiſts of three ſtories, and has two wings; and con- 
tains in it a valuable library, an anatomical theatre, a 
chemical laboratory, and an obſervatory. Without the 
town is a large botanical garden, which is kept in good 
order. 


SECT. VL 


Of the Biſhopric of Aichſtadt; its Situation, and Rivers. 
The Arms of the Biſhop, and the Offices by which the 
Government is adminiſtered ; with a Deſcription of the 
City of Aichſladt; of the Teutonic Order, and parti- 
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cuiarly the Mafterdem of Mergentheim; with an Ac- 
count of that Town. 


HE biſkopric of Aichſladt, or Eichiſtett, terminates 

on the Upper Palatinate, Upper Bavaria, the duchy 
of Neuburg, the county of Pappenheim, and the prin- 
cipality of Anſpach, by which allo ſeveral detached parts 
of it are ſurrounded. 

The principal rivers by which this country is watered 
are the Altmuhl, which flows out of the principality of 
Anſpach, and here receives the little rivers of Anlauter, 
Schwartzach, and Sulz ; after which it enters Bavaria. 
The Upper and Under Retzat alſo runs through ſome 
parts of this biſhopric. 

The epiſcopal title is, By the grace of God, biſhop 
and priace of Aichſtadt. 

The epiſcopal arms are a croſier argent, in a field gules. 
A biſhop's mitre crowns the thield, and behind it appears 
a {word and croſier. 

Theſe biſhops formerly ſtiled themſelves arch-chancel- 
lors of the holy ſce of Mentz, and maintained that, in 
virtue of this dignity, they had ſeveral privileges during 
the vacancy of that archbiſhopric. The biſhop of Aich- 
ſtadr is perpetual chancellor of the univerſity of Ingold- 
ſtadt. He fits in the council of the princes of the empire, 
on the ſpiritual bench, between the biſhop of Worms 
and Spire, and at the diets of the circle of Franconia 
between the reigning margraves of Zrandenburgh-Barcith 
and Anſpach. 

The chapter conſiſts of fourteen capitulars and four- 
teen domiccili, who mult be all of a nobility ſuitable to the 
foundation, and ſwear to ſixteen degrees of deſcent. 

The principal offices here are the ſpiritual council, the 
regency, the aulic council, and aulic chamber, 

The inhabitants are of the popiſh religion. The epiſ- 
copal territories are divided into eleven upper prefectu- 
rates, the principal place in which is 

Aichſtadt, or Eichſtett, the epiſcopal reſidence, which 
lies in a valley on the banks of the Alfmuhl, in the forty- 
eighth degree fifty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the 
eleventh degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. It has aa 
ancient cathedral, to which one of its biſhops preſented 
a fine pyx for the hoſt, which is of pure gold, in the 
form of a ſun, and weighs forty marks: it is adorned 
with ſeveral diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones ; 
the whole being valued at ſixty thouſand guilders. Be- 
ſides the great choir, there is the choir of St. Willibald, 
in which it is pretended the bones of that faint were 
found in the year 1744, in honour of whom John An- 
thony II. cauſed a new and expenſive high altar to be 
raiſed, which was dedicated in 1745. At St. Walburg's 
church is an high altar as broad as the church itſelf, and 
above it is a ſmall cavity, the ſides and bottom of which 
are lined with gold, and covered with a ſtone. This is 
called the coffin, and is ſaid to contain the breaſt-bones 
of St. Walburg, out of which an oil is faid to flow and 
force itſelf through the ſtone, where it is collected in 
drops, which are received into a golden trough, and from 
thence conveyed iato a golden bowl, and depoſited in 
{mall vials for the uſe of the pilgrims and benefactors re- 
ſorting thither, and is employed in miraculous cures. This 
holy flux is ſaid to happen twice a year, that is, in the 
ſpring and fall; but it frequently appears at different 
ſeaſons. To this church belongs a Benedictine nunnery. 
In this town is alſo a college of jefuits, a parochial and 
collegiate church of Our Lady, in which is a foundation 
conſiſting of a provoſt, a dean, a cathedral and town 
miniſter, and ſome canons. Here is allo a Dominican 
convent, a cloiſter of regular canoniſts of the congregation 
of Our Lady, a Capuchin cloiſter and church in the eaſt 
ſuburbs, and another church dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt. 

We ſhall now give an account of the Teutonic order 
in general, and in particular of the maſterdom of Mer- 
gentheim. ; 

The Teutonic order was founded in Paleſtine in the 
year 1190, and thoſe who entered into it were called 
knights of the Virgin Mary, or brothers of the Teuto- 
nic houſe of Our Lady of Jeruſalem. They bound theca- 
ſelves by a vow to defend the Chriſti:n religion and the 


Holy Land, and to ſerve the poor aud ſick; to be all of 
LII | them 
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them Germans, and of true ancient nobility. The | 
knights of this order were driven from Jeruſalem by the 
Saracens, and afterwards gradually ſubdued all Pr uſſia, 
Courland, Semigallia, and Livonia ; but again loſt thoſe 
Countries. 

The ſuperior of this order, or the grand and Teuto- 
nic maſter, ſtiles himſelf adminiſtrator of the grand ma- 
ſterdom of Pruſſia, maſter of the Teutonic order in Ger- 
many and ltaly, and lord of Frudenthal and Eulenberg: | 
He is a ſpiritual prince of the empire, and enjoys a high 
rank in the council of the princes, fitting on the ſpiritual 
bench next after the archbiſhops, and preceding all the 
prelates ; but in the circle of Franconia, he is the laſt of 
the ſpiritual princes. 

The erms and enfigns of this order are, an erect croſs 

le in a field argent, granted by pope Celeſtine III. 
In the field is a crofs or, conferred by King Henry of 
Jeruſalem, 7nd in its centre is ſcen the imperial eagle, 
beſtowed by the emperor Frederic II. On each of the 
four corners is a lily or, which was added to theſe arms 
by St. Lewis of France. 

Theſe knights muſt be of old German nobility, and 
prove their deſcent. Both the proceſtants and papiſts may 
be inveſted with the order, and the proteſtant knights are 
permitted to marry. On ſolemn occaſions the knights | 
wear a white mantle with a black croſs upon it, edged 
with ſilver ; but their dreſs in other reſpects reſembles 
that of other ſeculars, though it is not ornamented, or 
of the gayeſt colours. 

Did the ſigniories and eſtates which the Teutonic order 
ſtill poſſeſs in Germany lie contiguous, they would form 
a conſiderable principality. The eſtates conſiſt, in general, 
of what is properly called the maſterdom of Mergentheim 
and twelve bailiwics. 

The regency at Mergenthcim is compoſed of a vice- 
ſtadtholder, preſidents, houſe commendaries, and pur- 
veyors, with a certain number of privy, regency, ſpiri- 
tual, and chamber counſellors. 

To the circle of Franconia belong only the proper 
maſterdom of Mergentheim, and the bailiwic of Fran- 
conia, the principal place in which is, 

Mergentheim, Mergenthal, or Marienthall, a ſmall 
city ſeated on the Tauber, twenty-five miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Wurtzburg ; the reſidence of the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order, and alſo the ſeat of the 
regency. In this town is an academy, and a ſeminary. 
Here is alſo a rural deanery belonging to the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction of Wurtzburg, and on a mountain near the 
town ſtands a citadel, in which the grand maſter uſually 
reſides. It was taken by the Swedes under the com- 
mand of general Horn in 1681; but was ſoon after re- 
taken by the French and the duke of Saxe-Weimar ; 


but has been ſince reſtored to its ancient proprietor, the 
grand maſter, 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Counties of Hohenlohe, Wertheim, and Erbach. 
Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; with 
a conciſe Account of the Princes of each, their Arms, 
Government, and principal Towns. 


HIS country borders on the maſterdom of Mer- 

gentheim, the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, the prin- 
„. of Anſpach, the territories of the imperial cities 
of Rotenburg and Swabian-Hall, the duchy of Wur- 
temburg, and a part of the electorate of Mentz. Its 
greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is about twenty-eight 
miles, and from north to ſouth about thirty. It was an- 
ciently much larger, and formed nearly one third of all 
Franconia. 

The ſouth fide of the country furniſhes the traveller 
with a proſpect of fine vineyards, which in ſome places 
Join to each other for ſeveral miles together. The 
north ſide is proper for agriculture, and on the tops of 
the mountains are commonly found valuable woods of 
oak, fir, pine, beech, and birch, in which a variety of 
game find ſhelter ; and in the valleys is good meadow 


ground, which feeds an excelent breed of cattle, 
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The principal rivers are the Kocher, which iſſu- 
ing out of the territory of the imperial city of Swa- 
bian-Hall, enters the country of Hohenlohe, and runs 
into the duchy of Wurtemburg. The Jagſt, which 
flows into this country from the principality of Anſpach. 
The Tauber and the Wernitz, both which riſe in this 
country. 

With reſpect to the religion of this country, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the reformation which was begun 
here in 1540, was thoroughly completed ia 1556, and 
ever ſince the whole country has been of the Lutheran 
church. But in 1667, count Lewis Guſtavus embracing 
the Romiſh religion, and his elder brother count Chritlian 
of Hohenlohe-Bartenſtein, ſoon after following his ex- 
ample, the proteſtants were oppreſſed, and ſuffered various 
grievances, which have been in a great meaſure removed 
by the interpoſition of the empire. 

The counts of Hohenlohe are of a very ancient family, 
and are divided into the principal branches of Neuinſicia 
and Waldenburg ; the former is alſo ſubdivided into 
thoſe of Weckerſheim and Langenburg, and the latter 
into thoſe of Pfedelbach and Schillingsturſt. The whole 
of the capital line was raiſed in the year 1744, to the 
dignity of princes of the empire; but though the princely 
dignity was at the fame time offered to the collateral 
branches of the line of Neuinſtein, they have as yet ſcru- 
pled to accept of it. 

The princes of the younger Waldenburg capital line 
ſtile themſelves princes of the holy Roman empire, counts 
of Hohenlohe and Waldenburg. lords of Langenburg, 
&c. but the counts of the elder Neuinſtein line ſtile them- 
ſelves counts of Hohenlohe and Geichen, and lords of 
Langenburg Cranichfield, &c. ä 

The arms of the princely capital line of Waldenburg 
are, for Hohenlohe, a ſhicld quarterly, in whoſe firſt 
and fourth quarters argent, are two leopards fable, run- 
ning directly againſt each other: and in the ſecond and 
third upper quarters, a lion advancing and crowned or, 
with an open throat, a red exerted tongue, and a double 
rolled up tail, in a field fable; and in the lower ones, 
on account of Langenburg eight ruſtres ſable, in a field 


or 


lonENLont. 


The arms of the Neuinſtein capital line are alſo a 
ſhield quarterly, in whoſe firſt and fourth quarters are to 
be ſeen in a field argent two leopards fable running at 
each other; and in the ſecond and third, above, a lion 
crowned or, in a field fable, and below it eight ruſtres 
ſable in a field or. In the middle ſhield is a lion crowned 
or, in a field verte. 

At the diet of the empire the princes and counts of 
Hohenlohe belong to the Franconian college of counts ; 
and at the diet of counts are poſſeſſed of ſix vaices, with 
the right of precedency in the Franconian college ; but at 
the Franconian diets they have only two voices, which 
follo directly after thoſe of the princes. 

This country contains in it ten cities, three market- 
towns, and twelve citadels, the principal place in which 
is, 


Oringen, the capital of the country, ſeated on the 


rivuler of Ohrn, which runs between the old and new 
town. One halt of this place belongs to the Oringen liuc, 
and the other to the whole princely line of Waldenburg. 
The former reſides at a magnificent caſtle in this city, to 
which adjoins a beautiful pleaſure garden. 

The building called the Stone-houſe is a grand ſtructure 
incloſed by a wall, with a ſpacious court before it, and 
belongs to the princely line of Waldenburg. At this 
place is alſo a building allotted for the reſidence of the 
counteſs dowager. The churches and preachers are alſo 
in common. Of the former there are two, the principal 
church, and that of the Spital, The Lazar-houſe has « 
chapel, and the burial-place without the town has alſo a 
church. The ſeminary here was in the year 1735 formed 
on the plan of a Gymnaſium Illuſtre. In this town are 
allo kept the common archives. In the neighbourhood 
of this city are ſeveral eminences that yield excellent fruit, 
and fine wine. 

'The county of Wertheim, which we ſhall next de- 
ſcribe, lies between the archbiſhopric of Mentz and the 
biſhopric of Wurtzburg, a part of it being alſo bounded 


by 
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by the county of Erbach. The Maine runs through it, 
and in this county receives the Tauber; it produces a 
variety of fruit, and ot the grapes a good wine is made. 

At the diet of the empire the princes and counts of 
Lowenſtein Wertheim are poſſeſſed, on account of this 
county, of two voices in the Franconian college of 
counts, and at the circle of Franconia they enjoy a ſeat 
and voice between Caſtel and Rienneck. 

The capital of this county is Wertheim, which is 
ſeated on the Maine, where it is joined by the Tauber. 
It contains two reſidentiary palaces, and alſo a pariſh 
church, which both the Lutherans and Roman catho- 
lics make uſe of in common, and alſo a Latin ſchool. 
he magiſtracy here are, however, all Proteſtants, 

The county of Erbach is ſeated on the Odenwalde, 
and is ſurrounded by the archbiſhopric of Mentz, the 
clectoral. palatinate, and a part of the county of Wer- 
theim, extending about tweaty-four miles in length, and 
about nineteen in breadth, 

[t is a mountainous country ; but well cultivated and 
pretty fruitful. The more barren lands are ſometimes 
juffrred to reſt between five and ten years, after which 
the buſhes, heath, and whatever elſe they are over-run 
with, are cut down in time of harveſt, dug up by the 
roots, and theſe, with a part of the turf, being laid to- 
gether on heaps, as ſoon as they become dry, are ſet on 
fire, and the aſhes being ſpread abroad, the land is 
ploughed up and ſown ; by this means the land is ren- 
dered fruitful, and the inhabitants procure a ſufficient 
quantity of corn for their ſubſiſtence ; they cultivate 
abundance of potatoes, and alſo prepare a great deal of 
pot-aſh. The foreſts, however, become thin, and many 
pieces of ground which were formerly covered with 
woods, have been converted into arable land; but at 


preſent they begin again to plant trees. The beſt pal- 


tures and meadows lie in the vallies, and the breeding 
of cattle is here pretty conſiderable. 

This country has ſome good quarries of ſtone and 
marble, and it has ſome good mines of iron. 

The rivulets which riſe in this country, among which 
the Mumliog is the principal, all diſcharge themſelves in- 
to the Maine, the Rhine, and the Neckar, and abound 
in fiſh, | 

The inhabitants amount to near twenty-four thouſand 


fouls; they are of the Lutheran church, and export fine 


meal made of ſpelt, with oats, buck-wheat, wood, coals, 
pot-aſh, cattle, iron, nuts, honey, and wax. The wool 
produced here is manufactured into cloth. 

The country of Erbach is for the molt part a fief of the 
elector palatine, and on the raiſing of the houſe of Er- 
bach to the dignity of counts, the feodal rights were ex- 
preſly reſerved to that of the elector. Theſe counts are 


poſſeſſed of two voices at the diet of the empire in the 


college of the counts of Franconia. 

Within this county are nine prefecturates, one of the 
principal places in which is, 

Erbach, an old citadel, and a ſmall town ſituated on 
the Mumling, in a narrow valley amid:it high mountains, 
and contains only a few houſes which ſtand by the cita- 
del, and are (urrounded with a wall; but other houſes 
have been built on the outſide of this wall, which have 
the appcarauce of a ſuburb ; but the place is fo inconſi- 
derable as to have only one church. At 2 ſmall diſtance 
irom the town is the village of Erbach; through this 
place runs a rivulet, which in a meadow near the town 
ſiuks into the earth, and paſſes through a mountain, on 


the other ſide of which it iſſues out again, and at length 
runs into the Mumling. 


SEC T. VIII. 


Of the Counties Henneberg and Schwartzenberg, with a 
conciſe Account of the free imperial City Rottenburg. 


HE county of Henneberg is bounded on the eaſt 
by Coburg and Schwarzenberg; on the north 
by Gotha and Eiſenach; on the weſt by the landgra- 
vate of Heſſe, and the biſhopric of Fulda; and on the 


ſout of the biſhopric by Wurtzburg, extending from 
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north to ſouth near twenty eight miles, and from eaſt to 
welt about twenty- live. 

In molt of its diſlricts the inhabitants apply themſelves 
to agriculture with tolerable ſuccets, and in ſome place; 
cultirate tobacco. It has mines of ſilver and copper, 
but thoſe of iron are by far the moſt numerous. In fome 
parts of this county falt is made, and it has allo ſon: 
medicinal ſprings. 

The principal river is the Werra, which after its en- 
tering into this county, divides itſelt into two parts, aud 
recrives into it ſeveral ſmall ſtreams. 

No other religion bat that of the Lntherans is tole- 
rated here, except at Schmalkalden, where is a church 
belonging to the Calvinills. 

The manufactures of this county chicfly conſiſt cf 
fuſtian, and the making of arms and hard-ware. 

At preſent the princely county of Henneberg has the 
following lords for its poſſeſſors, namely, the cleftor of 
Saxony, the dukes of Saxe-Weimar, Mcinupgen, Go-- 
tha, Coburg Saalfeld, and Hilburghauſen, and the land- 
grave of Helſe-Caſlel, 

The principal places in this county are the following ; 

Schlcuſingen, formerly the reſidence of the privces o 
Henneberg and at preſent the ſcat of the clectoral Saxon 
ſuperintendency, is ſeated on the little river Schleuſz, 
forty miles to the north-welt of Bamberg, at the foot ut 
a hill, upon which are the ruins of a caſtle or palace. 
The town is not large, and on account of the adjoining 
Thuringian wood, has but little land fit for tillage ; it 
has, however, a ſeminary, which belongs ia common to 
all the Cukes of Saxony, who are poſſeſſed of any ſhare 
in this county. Schleuſingen allo contains a comman- 
dery belonging to the order of St. John, founded in the 
year 1291. 

Meinungen, or Meiningen, a town ſeated on the tiver 
Werra, amidſt high mountains, which duke Bernard of 
Saxony, on his obtaining it in 1681, choſe for his reſi- 
dence, and cauſed a new palace with a chapel to be 
built, naming it from his conſort — In 
this palace are the princely library, a cabinet of medals, 
and the archives of Henneberg, which belong in com- 
mon to the princely and electoral houſes of Saxony. In 
this town is one pariſh church, a Latin ſchool, an or- 
phan-houſe, a houſe of correction, and a ſpinning-houfe. 
It had formerly a very conſiderable manufacture of ful- 
tian, Which is now leſs flouriſhing, and the burghers 
chiefly apply themſelves to the culture of tobacco. 

Smalkald, a town ſituated at the foot of the Thurin- 
gian wood, on a rivulet of the fame name, which here 
receives iuto it the Stille. It is a pretty large, thriving, 
and populous town. On a hill near it ſtands the citadel 
of Wilhelmiburg, thus called from its being rebuilt by 
the landgrave William IV. In the centre of the town 
ſtands an old palace of the prince of Ileſſe-Caſſol, called 
the Heſſenhot, In this town is allo a collegiate church, 
in which were formerly twelve canons, With a town- 
church poſſeſſed in common by the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinilts, and a Latin ſchool. The falt-pits here, in con- 
junction with the neighbouring mines of iron and the 
forges, are of great advantage to the town, which has a 
conſiderable trade in hardware. The numerous meet- 
ings held by the protcſtant princes in this town, witu 
the league they concluded here in 1531, and the theo- 
logical articles drawh up by Luther, which they cauſed to 
be confirmed by their teachers, have rendered this town 
famous in the German hiſtory. 

The county of Schwartzenberg is for the moſt part 
ſurrounded by the biſhopric of Bamberg, the county of 
Caſtel, the ſigniory of Speckfeld, the principalitics of 
Bareith and Anſpach, and the biſhopric of Wurtſburg. 
This county in its greateſt extent is about nineteen 
miles long; but in ſome parts it is only two miles, tho” 
in others about three miles broad. The inhabitants ot 
this narrow flip of country are partly of the Lutheran 
and partly of the Romiſh church. 

The prince of Schwartzenberg is poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
other diſtricts in Bohemia and Stiri. His title is prince 
of Schwartzenburg, of the holy Roman empire princely 
landgrave in the Klettgau, count of Sulz, duke ot 
Crumau, aud lord of Gimborn, of the holy Romau em- 


| 
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pire hereditary aulic judge of Rothweil, and lord of the 
ſigniories of Murau, Wittingau, Frauenberg, Poſtelberg, 
Wildſchutz, Worlic, &c. 

His arms are a ſhield quarterly, the firſt and fourth 
fields of which are argent and azure, divided eight-fold 
lengthways for Schwartzenberg; and in the third and 
fourth quarrer is a black raven picking out the eyes of a 
Turk's head, in memory of the fortreis of Raab in Hun- 
gary, which was taken from the Turks by count Adol- 
phus in 1598. 

In this little diſtri are ſix prefecturates; but no town 
worthy of notice, moſt of them being villages, ang the 
reſt only little market-towns, with only one pariſh- 
church. 

There are ſome other little diſtricts in the circle of 
Franconia, as the countries of Caſtel and Reinec ; the 
ſiguiories of Limburg, Seiſheim, Reichelberg, Weiſſen- 
theid, Welzheim, and Hauſen, which, though their 
poſſeſſors have a ſeat and voice in the diet of the empire, 
are too inconſiderable to merit any farther notice. 

There are alſo ſeveral free imperial cities in the circle 
of Franconia that have a voice in the diet of the empire: 
the principal of theſe, next to Nurenberg, which has 
been particularly deſcribed, is 


Mrz. 


Rothenburg, or Rotenburg, which is ſeated on an 
eminence by the Tauber, in the forty-ninth degree 
twenty- ſix minutes latitude, and in the tenth degree 
eleven minutes eaſt longitude, thirty-five miles to the 
weſt of Nurenberg. It receives the water for its neceſ- 
ſary uſes out of the river Tauber, by means of an en- 
gine, by which it was forced up the mountain, and from 
thence aſcends in a direct line to what is called the Klin- 
genthurn, from which it falls down again, and produces 
three fountains in the town. Rotenburg is ſurrounded 
with walls that are fortified with towers, and defended 
by ditches. The inhabitants, who are Lutherans, have 
five churches in the city; but there is generally no 
preaching but in two of them, that is, the pariſh-church 
of St. James, and in the church near the hoſpital. The 
academy here conſiſts of ſeven claſſes, and the like num- 
ber of teachers. 

At the diet of the empire this city poſſeſſes the eighth 
place in the college of the imperial cities on the Swabian 
bench, and the ſecond at the circle of Franconia on the 


bench of the imperial cities. To this city belong ſeve- 
ral villages, 
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The ELECTORAL R HE NISH Circle, or the Circle of the LOWER RHINE. 


SECT. I. 


Of the elefloral Rheniſh Circle in general; and firft of the 
Electorate of Mentz : its Situation, Extent, and Produce. 
The Religion of the Inhabitants ; their Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. The Dignity, Titles, Arms, and 
Prerogatives of the Archbiſhop, and of the high Chapter 
of Mentz. The Offices by which the Government is ad- 
miniſtered ; with the Electoral Revenues and Forces. 


HIS circle extends from the circle of Swabia, which 
bounds it on the ſouth, to that of Weſtphalia, 
which lies to the north; to the eaſt it is bounded by 
Franconia, and the lower part of the circle of the Upper 
Rhine ; and to the weſt by the upper part of the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, Lorrain, and Luxemburg, It divides 
the circle of the Upper Rhine; but its extent is difficult 
to determine. 

It includes the three archbiſhoprics and electorates of 
Mentz, Triers, or Treves, and Cologne, with the Pa- 
latinate. | 

The eleftor of Mentz is the ſummoning prince and 
director of the circle, the diets of which have ever ſince 
the middle of the ſeventeenth century been held at Franc- 
fort on the Maine. This is one of thoſe called the an- 
terior circles, which, in the years 1697 and 1702, en- 
tered into a mutual compact with each other for their 
defence againſt the attacks of any enemy. 


With reſpect to religion, this circle is reckoned among 
the mixed, 

The archbiſhopric of Mentz is ſeated on the Rhine, 
and is bounded on the north by Wetteravia and Heſſe, 
on the ſouth and eaſt by Franconia and the palatinate of 
the Rhine, and on the weſt by the electorate of Triers ; 
extending about fifty miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth. 

This country affords ſufficient ſubſiſtence for the in- 
habitants; for, beſides corn and excellent wine, it pro- 
duces fine garden-fruit, and plenty of cattle; in ſome 
parts are raiſed large quantities of flax and tobacco, and 
in others are iron mines. 

The principal rivers with which this electorate is wa- 
tered are, the Rhine, the Maine, the ſaxt, and the 
Lahn. 

The countries ſeated on the Rhine and Maine, which, 
ever ſince the Reformation, have been in the power of 


| 
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the eleftor of Mentz, have invariably adhered to the Ro- 
miſh church; but on the Eichsfeld, as alſo at Erfurt, 
Cronberg, and ſome other places, there are many Pro- 
teſtants; and at Bonnigheim the proteſtant worſhip is 
alone uſed. In ſeveral places the Jews are alſo to- 
lerated. : 

In this archbiſhopric are ſome woollen and other ma- 
nufactories, in ſome places looking-glaſſes, and in others 
fine porcelain is made ; while in other parts the inhabi- 
tants apply themſelves with great diligence to the culti- 
vation of flax and tobacco. With refpett to commerce, 
they carry on an important trade in wines, ſerges, linen, 
tobacco, almonds, cheſnuts, nuts, &c. The late elector, 
John Frederic Charles, has not only eſtabliſhed two an- 
nual fairs at Mentz ; but has endeavoured to make com- 
merce flouriſh both in that city, and in all the archiepiſ- 
copal countries; for which purpoſe commiſſioners of 
commerce are appointed there. The electoral exchequer 
of Lohnec expedites all mercantile affairs, and examines 
into complaints relating to exchange and all commercial 
ſubjects of diſpute. The electoral magazine here has a 
preſident, four magazine maſters, and two brokers. 

The archbiſhop obtains his dignity by the free choice 
of the chapter, and muſt ſwear to an election - capĩitula- 
tion, The papal confirmation is very expenſive ; the 
pallium is alſo obtained at a high price, aud the annalis, 
which each new archbiſhop is obliged to pay to the 
pope, amounts to ten thouſand florins. This prelate is, 
however, the firſt archbiſhop in Germany, and the archie- 
piſcopal dignity is inſeparably connected with that of 
elector; and indeed he is eſteemed the firſt among all the 
ſpiritual and ſecular electors, 

His title is J. F. by the grace of God of the holy ſce 
of Mentz archbiſhop, of the holy Roman empire through- 
[one all Germany archchancellor and elector, &c. 

The archiepiſcopal arms are a wheel argent, in a ſield 
gules, to which each elector alſo adds his family arms. 

The elector of Mentz has great prerogatives with re- 
ſpect to the ſupreme judicatory of the empire. At the 
imperial aulic council the vice-chancellor of the empire, 
who is nominated by him, follows immediately after the 
imperial preſident. He has alſo the nomination of all the 
ſecretaries ; and the imperial aulic chancery, which is ap- 
pointed by him, expedites all matters of which cogni- 
zance has been taken. Ile likewiſe collects, and has the 


direction of the money received for all diſpatches ; keeps 
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the acts of the imperial aulic council, and the aſſeſſors of 
me elector are poſſeſſed of the firſt place among all thoſe 
of their order. The chancery of the chamber-court is 
likewiſe appointed and regulated by him alone, 

The high chapter of Mentz conſiſts of twenty-four 

ſons ; that is, of five prelates, and nineteen capitulars. 
he former have the privilege of wearing a mitre ; but 
the latter need not be prieſts, though they generally are. 
This chapter has ſeveral ſyndies and other officers. The 
electoral ttadtho!der, together with the preſidents of the 
aulic council, with the chamber and town juriſdiction, 
are always choſen from among the capitulars ; and in all 
ſtipulations with the neighbouring ſtates, and other im- 
portant affairs, in which the privileges of the archbiſho- 
pric are concerned, the conſent of the chapter is alſo 
mentioned, A capitular is always vicar-general to the 
archbiſhop in ſpiritual matters, Theſe capitulars muſt 
be born in the Rheniſh province, and prove by oath their 
being deſcended from noble anceſtors for ſix deſcents. At 
the electoral court of Mentz is held no regular privy- 
council ; but important affairs of ſtate are propoſed in 
what is called the privy-conference, Thc. privy-chancery 
conſiſts of the aulic chancellor, the privy-ſecretary, the 
ſecretaries, privy-regiſters, and privy-clerks of the chan- 
cery. The aulic council, or the electoral regency-coun- 
eil college, is under the direction of a preſident, a great 
ſteward, an aulic-chancellor, a chancery- director, privy- 
aulic, and regency counſellors, &c. The reviſion judi- 
catory has a director, reviſion-counſellors, a ſecretary, 
and proctors. At this court a perſon may ſue, within 
thirty days, for reviſion of the ſentences of the aulic judi- 
catory, the offices of appeal, commiſſion, and works. 
Tune other colleges are, the aulic-judicatory, whole ſen- 
tences are notified in four general aulic-judicatory days; 
the aulic-chamber ; the military conference ; the cham- 
ber · office, and town judicatory at Mentz, the poor-houſe 
commiſſion, and the office of works, 

The electoral revenues are eſtimated at about one mil- 
lion two hundred thouſand florins. The military forces 
conſiſt of the elector's life-guard of horſe, and a number 
of dragoons, with three regiments of foot, and the like 
number of provincial regiments, eſtabliſhed on a regular 
footing, he city of Mentz being reckoned a barrier 
fortreſs of the empire, the circle of the Upper Rhine con- 
ſiders it as one of its fortreſſes, and frequently keeps in it, 
under certain reſtrictions, a number of troops belonging 
to the circle. 


In tne electorate of Mentz are forty-one cities and 
twenty-one boroughs, 
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SECT. . 

A particular Deſcription of Mentz, Cronberg, and Aſchaf- 
fenbarg, in that Electerate. 

\ E ſhall begin the deſcription of the cities of this 
dcleclorate with Mentz, or Mayence, called in La- 
tin Moguntia and Moguntiacum, which is ſeated at the 
confiuence of the Rhine and Maine, in the forty-ninth 
degree ſixteen minutes north latitude, and in the eighth 
degree ſixtcen minutes eaſt longitude from London. The 
City is pretty large and populous; but conſiſts for the 
moſt part of narrow ſtreets and old-faſhioned houſes be- 
longing to the burghers. In the year 1735 two Roman 
months were granted for the better fortifying of this city ; 
but though the fortifications that were afterwards begun 

are excellent, they are ſtill unfiniſhed, 
The archbiſhop's palace is built of a kind of red mar- 
le, in a very magnificent manner. It is only two ſtories 
Eigh ; but tne apartments are very fine, the cielings rich- 
ly adorned, and the furniture very ſplendid. The cieling 
of the hall where the elector dines, contains in different 
apartments the hiſtory of St. Martin, the patron of 
Mentz; and the A with which it is hung repre- 
ſents the {tory of ZEncas and queen Dido. At the end of 
this firſt apartment is a large and ſumptuous cabinet of 
ing-glafies, enchaſed in little gilt ſquares ; the baſes 
are adorntd with cartouches, upon which are painted fine 
landſcapes, which are amazingly multiplied by the reflec- 
tion of theſe mirrors, From hence you have a proſpect 
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of the Rhine, the Maine, and all the adjacent country, 
which is extremely delightful. 

The ſecond ſtory has nothing remarkable, except the 
elector's bed- chamber, which is a very ſmall one for a 
prince, but nao furniſhed. The tapeſtry is ex- 
quiſitely fine, and repreſents in fix pieces the whole fable 
of Perſeus and Andromeda. The bed is of crimſon bro- 
cade with a gold ground, and the canopy is Covered with 
pearls. The chairs are carved, gilt, and covered with 
embroidered crimſon velvet and gilt fringe ; even the 
frame of the looking-glaſs, which is eight · feet high, is 
covered with crimſon velvet laced with gold. 

The arſenal kept in the palace is no more than al 
cloſet lined with fuſils, muſkets, carabines, and viſtola, 
made by the moſt famous gunſmiths in Europe, and many 
of them are of exquiſite workmanſhip. Here are alſo ſome 
air-guns. This palace, in the year 1750, received the 
addition of a beautiful new wing, and has the advantage 
of fine gardens. 

The cathedral is a vaſt pile of reddiſh marble : imme- 
diately on entering it you ſee the ſepulchral monuments 
of fix ancient archbiſhops of Mentz, whoſe ſtatues ſtand 
leaning againſt the pillars that ſupport the arched roof. 
On the other fide are thoſe of the two laſt electors; the 
ſtatue of one of them ſtands in his epiſcopal robes, and is 
as large as the life: the tomb of the laſt elector is of black 
marble, and his ſtatue, which is of white marble, is fit- 
ting: two little angels of white marble ſtand, one before 
him, preſenting him an open book, which he ſeems to 
read ; the other at his feet, playing with the archiepiſco- 
pal mitre. On each fide of him is a croſs of white mar- 
ble, on one of which is an inſcription, This work is 
eſteemed here a hniſhed piece; but there is nothing in it 
very extraordinary, In the choir are two other monu- 
ments, one of George Chriſtian landgrave of Heſſe, the o- 
ther of a count of Lamberg, who was killed the ſame — 
that the marquis d' Uxelles, who defended Mentz agai 
the allies, cauſed a parley to be beaten, and capitulated, 
Which was on the ninth of September, 1689. The fta- 
tue of this count has ſomething very particular, it being 
of white marble, and covered with armour, except a hel- 
met and gantlets. He is in the attitude of one uſing all 
his efforts to get out of his coffin, which is of black 
marble, and puſhes up the lid with one hand, while he 
ſupports himſelf with the other againſt the bottom of the 
coffin. The ſculptor, beſides making a man in a coffin 
with his armour on, has alſo ridiculouſly given him a 
full-bottomed peruke, quite in buckle. The high altar 
of this cathedral is ſo contrived, that the prieſt faces the 
people, and need not turn about at mentioning the words 
Dominus vobiſcum. The principal thing worth ſeeing 
here is the treaſury, which is ſhewn for a ducat or two, 
by two officers nominated by the dean, and conſiſts of 
jewels, rich veſtments, and other church-furniture, par- 
ticularly an oſtenſorium valued at twenty-four thouſand 
dollars. 


The Auguſtine nuns of St. Agnes have a very elegant 
church, and the Carthuſian monaſtery without the city ig 
worth ſeeing, on account of the beauty of the church, in 
which are thirty-two ſtalls of a fine fort of wood, curi- 
ouſly inlaid with ivory. "Theſe ſeats were made by a 
Hamburgher, and the monks value them at no leſs than a 
thouſand dollars each. 

There is a bridge of boats over the Rhine at Mentz, 
which is ſeven hundred and fixty-ſix paces in length, and 
leads to a little town on the other ſide, named Caſſel. 

The religious foundations here are, that of St. Alban's, 
the eccleſiæ collegiate inſignes B. M. V. ad gradus, with 
thoſe of St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. Victor, the Holy 
Croſs, St. Gangolph, St. John, and St. Maurice, Here 
are alſo an archiepiſcopal ſeminary, dedicated to St. Boni- 
face, wich ſeven pariſh churches, and a Benedictine pre- 
lature, ſeated on Jacob's mount ; as alſo a college of Je- 
ſuits, ſix monaſteries, and five nunneries ; with a char- 
treuſe, and two other nunneries near the city. There is 
alſo an univerſity, and fix hoſpitals. 

About a mile from the city is the elector's palace, called 
la Favorita, which is a modern edifice, and is a moſt 
elegant and delightful place, both on account of its 
ſituation and proſpect over the Rhine and Maine, the 


architecture, and the diſpoſition of the garden, which 
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is adorned with ids, ſtatues, caſcades, and other 
water-works, The building defigned for the orangery 
belongs to the main body of the palace, and the three 
pavilions on each fide, ſerve for lodgings for the gentle- 
men of the court, officers and domeſtics, when the elec- 
tor is here; but the apartments, in which he reſides, are 
void of all ſymmetry and elegance, and, except one hall, 
have nothing to recommend them. 

This city was beſieged and taken by Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, king of Sweden, in 1631. Among the other booty 
which this prince found here, was a 2 8 of 
gold, as large as the life. Frederic V. elector Palatine, 
and king of Bohemia, died here the year following of 

rief for the death of that prince, who was killed at the 

ttle of Lutzen; being perſuaded that, had he lived a 
year longer, he would have reinſtated him in his domi- 
nions. 2 * Charles of Lorrain, with the electors of 
Saxony and Bavaria, laid ſiege to the city in 1689, and 
took it forty days after their opening the trenches, 

Cronberg, or Kronberg, is a ſmall town ſeated on a 
mountain. About the year 1528, the Proteſtant doctrine 
was introduced here by the landgrave of Heſſe, who then 
poſſeſſed the place; but in the year 1541, the landgrave 
ceding the town to the lords of Cronberg, they promiſed 
to leave religious worſhip in the ſtate, in which they 
found it. A part, however, of the inhabitants embraced 
the doctrines of the Romiſh religion, while the reſt con- 
tinued Proteſtants, After the peace of Weſtphalia the 
Proteſtant religious worſhip was alone reſtored ; but it 
afterwards falling to the elector of Mentz, the immuni- 
ties which the Proteſtants alone enjoved, were ſhared with 
the Roman catholics; and in 1738 the ancient citadel, 
which ſtood in the middle of the mountain, was in 
a great meaſure pulled down, and the ſtones belonging 
to it uſed for the new Popiſh church. In this diſtrict are 
ſome fine woods, a variety of fruit, and a vaſt quantity of 
cheſnuts. 

Aſchaffenburg, one of the beſt towns in the archbiſhop- 
ric, is ſeated on the Maine, in the fiftieth degree fifteen 
minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree five mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, and takes its name from the rivulet 
of Aſchaff, which in its neighbourhood falls into the 
Maine. The citadel, in which the eleQtor frequently 
reſides during harveſt, as long as the hunting ſeaſon laſts, 
is grand and beautiful. It is a vaſt ſquare building of 
red ſtone, flanked by four large towers, with a plattorm 
in the middle; over the firſt gate is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of St. Martin, patron of the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 
and quite at the top the ſtatue of Chriſt. On paſſing 
through the ſecond gate, you enter a ſpacious ſquare 
court, ſurrounded with buildings three ſtories high. To 
the left is a portico of twelve columns, upon which reſts 
a terrace railed breaſt high, and from hence you enter a 
chapel, the altar of which is of white marble, adorned 
with columns of jaſper, and baſſo relievos, repreſenting 
the hiſtory of our. Saviour's paſſion, in ſeveral compart- 
ments, with a large crucifix of white marble at the top. 
On each ſide of the altar is a fine ſtatue of the ſame 
marble, as large as the life; one of St. Martin cutting 
off a part of his cloak, in order to cover the nakedneſs 
of a poor beggar ; the other of St. Wichard, archbiſhop 
of Mentz. The pulpit is alſo of white marble, and is 
adorned with ſtatues of Jeſus Chriſt, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
the four evangeliſts, and the four doctors of the church, 
St. Jerome, St. Ambroſe, St. Gregory, and St. Auguſ- 
tine, all finely executed. In four niches of the pedeſtal 
ſupporting the pulpit are ſtatues of Moſes, David, Iſaiah, 
and Daniel. 

The apartments in the caſtle are ſpacious and richly 
furniſhed. In the great church dedicated to St. Peter are 
two altars adorned with excellent ſculptures ; one repre- 
ſenting the crucifixion, and the other the adoration of the 
wiſe men. The author of this piece, though well ſkilled 
in his profeſſion, has given the king, who uſually preſents 
a large gold cup to the infant, nothing but a little box, 
into which the infant is going to put, through a chink, a 
ſmall piece of ſilver, which he holds between his ſinger 
and thumb. 

In this town is alſo a college of Jeſuits and a Capuchin 
cloiſter. The town is walled, and has a fne bridge of 
nine arches, | 


a league from the entrance of the Black 
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In the above caſtle, or palace, King George II. took 
up his quarters the night before the battle of Dettingen, 
in the year 1743, when being attacked the next day 
the French, who croſſed the Maine, they were repulſ- 
and the king continued his march to Hanau. 

Aſchaffenburg ſtands in a fine - wry country, about 

oreſt ; and near 
it is a pleaſant vale planted with vines and tobacco, be- 
ſides ſome corn, 
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SECT. III. 


Of the ether Territories ſubjeft to the. Eleftor of Mentz, 
namely, the Eichsfeld, and the City of Erfurt, with the 
Country belonging to it. 


E 1 Eichsfeld, frequently called Eisfeld, anciently 

belonged to Thuringia, and is invironed by Heſſe, 
Thuringia, and the principalities of Grubenhagen and 
Calenberg, it being in its greateſt extent from north to 
ſouth about thirty-fix miles, and from eaſt to weſt about 
twenty-four. 

This country, agreeable to its natural ſituation, is di- 
vided into Upper and Lower Eichsfeld ; both which are 
in a manner ſeparated by the mountains of Duhn. The 
Lower Eichsfeld conſtitutes the northern part of the 
country, and is ſmaller than the Upper, but more level, 
warm, and fertile. It affords a ſufficient quantity of 
corn, together with a breed of cattle, and a great 
deal of flax and tobacco. The Upper Eichsfeld, which 
lies to the ſouth, is for the moſt part mountainous, and 
has a cold, though wholeſome air ; but as it does not pro- 
duce a ſufficient quantity of corn, the inhabitants are ſup- 
plied with what they want from Thuringia. This divi- 
lion is, however, very populous; and there are made here 
great quantities of ſerge and linen, 

The high fituation of this country is the reaſon that no 
rivers enter the Eichsfeld; though ſome rnn out of it, 
as the Leina, the Lutter, which on leaving this country 
ſoon falls into the Weſel, the Unſtrut, the Wipper, and 
the Rume. 

In the ſixteenth century there were many Proteſtants in 
the Eichsfeld ; but their number has gradually decreaſed, 
and the prevailing religion is the Popiſh. Such of the in- 
habitants as devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
are inſtructed either at Heiligenſtadt by the Jeſuits, or at 
Duderftadt by the clergy ; after which they viſit wvreign 
univerſities, In the . Eichsfeld the Lower Saxon 
language is ſpoken, and in the Upper the Thuringian. 

The provincial ſtates coniit of the prelates, with the 
abbeſſes of the nunneries, whoſe places are filled by the 
provoſts; of the nobility, and of the towns of Heilingen- 
ſtadt, Duderſtadt, Stadt-Worbis, and Treffurt. Their 
provincial diets are held in the open air, about four miles 
from Heilingenſtadt; or, when the weather is very unfa- 
vourable, in the council-houſe at Heiligenſtadt, in the 
preſence of an electoral envoy and two commiſſioners. 

The elector governs the Eichsfeld by a lieutenant, 
whoſe place is ſupplied by an adminiſtrator. At Heili- 
genſtadt are the ſupreme temporal courts, namely, the 
provincial regency, which manages matters political, 
public, and criminal; the upper land- court, to which ap- 
peals lie from the prefecturates of the noble and clauſtral- 
courts, in both which the lieutenant, or his adminiſtrator, + 
preſides ; together with the electoral provincial tax- office, 
and the electoral foreſt-office, In this country are alſo 
fix clauftral and fifteen noble judicatories. 

Heiligenſtadt, the capital of the country, is ſeated at 
the confluence of the Leina and the Geifled; it is the 
ſeat of the lieutenancy and the ſupreme temporal judica- 
tory, and contains in it a caſtle finely built of free-ſtone, 
where the regency and provincial judicatory hold their 
meetings; together with an electoral town-judicatory, a 
town- council, and a collegiate foundation dedicated to 
St. Martin. It has alſo a Jeſuit's college, an academy, 
and three churches. In 1739, this town was almoſt 
wholly deſtroyed by fire, but has been again rebuilt. 

We now come to the city and territory of Erfurt. 
This city is ſituated in Thuringia, of which it is eſteem- 
ed the capital, though it was never owned by the _—— 
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of Upper Saxony as a ſtate of that circle. It was found- 
ed in the beginning of the fifth century, and much diſ- 
ute has ariſen concerning the right ot the elector of 

entz to that city; but thoſe electors maintain, that 
from ancient times they have had the ſovereignty over it, 
and that they have granted the inhabitants all their immu- 
nities and privileges. However, in virtue of the ſtipula- 
tions between thoſe electors and the houſe of Saxony, the 
Proteſtant doctrine and worſhip has been agreed to be 
maintained in the ſtate they were in when thoſe ſtipula- 
tions were made; and this has been confirmed by the 
elector and chapter. Hence the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants, both of the city of Erfurt, and of the whole 
country, are Proteſtants. 

The city of Erfurt is ſeated on the Gera, in the fiftieth 
degree forty-nine minutes north latitude, and in the ele- 
venth degree fourteen minutes eaſt longitude. It is large, 
but not ſufficiently populous, and is for the moſt part 
built in the old-faſhioned taſte. It is fortified and defend- 
ed by the citadels of Peterſburg and Cyriacburg, and has 
a garriſon of two battalions of imperial and electoral 
troops; and a number of noblemen reſide in the town, on 
whom ſeveral privileges have been conferred by an ordi- 
nance publiſhed in 1755. It has a large cathedral, which 
is a ſecular foundation, conſiſting of a provoſt, a dean, 
fix canons, and fix vicars, founded as a cloiſter by St. 
Boniface, in the year 752. The whole of this large 
ſtructure reſts on vaults, without any pillars to ſupport 
the roof, The celebrated great bell in this church weighs 
two hundred and ſeventy-five centners, or thirty thouſand 
two hundred and fifty pounds, The towers of this church 
have been demoliſhed by fire. 

Here is alſo a collegiate church dedicated to St. Severus, 
which has ſix canons and four vicars. Here are likewiſe 
a college of Jeſuits, and a rich monaſtery of Benedictines, 
under the direction of a mitred abbot ; with ſeven other 
cloiſters, four popiſh churches, and three chapels. The 
Lutherans perform their worſhip in ſix churches, and 
have five others which they make no uſe of. They have 
alſo a ſeminary in a building which was formerly an 
Auguſtine cloiſter. Here is likewiſe a celebrated univer- 
ſity, which has five colleges. The theological faculty 
is entirely Roman catholic, but the ſenior of the Luthe- 
ran clergy is profeſſor of the Augſburg confeſſion, and 
receives a yearly ſalary of two hundred rixdollars from 
the elector. The other faculties are filled up equally with 
the Lutheran and popiſh profeſſors. To this univerſity 
belong a botanical garden, an anatomical theatre, an 
aſtronomical obſervatory, and a riding academy. In the 
year 1754 an academy of the uſeful ſciences was alſo 
founded at Erfurt. 

The territory belonging to the city is for the moſt part 
fertile, and abounds with corn- fields and vineyards ; but 
wood is ſcarce. This territory includes in it two towns 
and ſeventy-three villages, 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Electorate of TrIERs, or TREves. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of the Arch- 
biſhep, his Election, Titles, Arms, and Power: the Of- 
fices by which the Government is adminiſtered ; his Reve- 
nues end Forces; with a Deſcription of the Cities of 
Treves and Cablentz. 


RIERS, or Treves, is bounded on the weſt by the 

duchy of Luxemburg, on the ſouth by the duchy 

of Lorrain, on the eaſt by certain territories which be- 

long to the elector Palatine in the circle of the Upper 

Rhine, and on the north by the arehbiſhopric of Cologne; 

extending in length about ninety - five miles, but its 
breadth is very different. 

The country is pretty mountainous and woedy, yet 
contains good paſtures for cattle, and in many places 
fruitful arable land ; but does not produce corn ſufficient 
for the inhabitants : however, the growth of wine on the 
Moſelle is very conſiderable, The country alſo abounds 


with game, and has mines of ſilver, tin, copper, lead, 
won, calamy, and coal, 
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The Moſelle is the principal river of this country, 
where it receives the Saar and the Kyll, after which it 
runs through the teſt part of the country of Triers, 
with ſeveral windings, particularly between the moun- 
tains, and at length, having received the Lahn, falls into 
the Rhine. 

The people of this archbiſhopric are of the Romiſh 
church, and the whole of the archiepiſcopal juriſdiction 
is divided into five archdeaconates, to which belong twenty 
deconates or provincial deaneries. 

The archbiſhop of Treves is elected by the chapter, 
and ſwears to a capitulation, which the canons of that 
chapter propoſe to him; and the pope confirms ſuch 
election in the uſual manner, impowering one of the new 
_ biſhops, allotted for that purpole, to conſecrate 

im. 

The archiepiſcopal titles are, By the grace of God 

archbiſhop of Treves, of the holy Roman empire through- 
out Gaul and the kingdom of Arles, arch-chancellor and 
elector, and alſo adminiſtrator of Prum. 
The arms of the archbiſhop are, on account of Treves, 
a ſhield quartered, bearing in the upper dexter field, and 
alſo in the lower field ſiniſter a croſs gules in a field ar- 
gent; and, on account of Prum, in the upper field ſini- 
{ter and the lower field dexter, a lamb argent, bearing a 
ſmall trophy, on which is depicted a + on a mount 
verte in a field gules. 

This archbiſhop is in rank the ſecond ſpiritual elector. 
At the election of an emperor, he delivers the formula of 
the election oath to the elector of Mentz, to be ſworn to 
by him; and he has the firſt voice at the election of the 
emperor. As elector, he enjoys both a ſeat and voice in 
the electoral council at the diets of the empire, and, as 
archbiſhop of Treves, obtains the ſecond place in the 
electoral Rheniſh circle. The ſuffragans of this archbi- 
ſhop are the biſhop of Metz, Tull, and Verdun. 

The chapter of Treves conſiſts of forty canons, among 
whom are ſixteen capitulars, and twenty-four domicelli. 
All theſe canons muſt, at leaſt, be deſcended from ancient 
noble families, and have it in their power to exhibit ſix- 
teen anceſtors capable of being admitted to tournaments, 
The regency of this country conſiſts of a chancellor, a 
privy and regency counſellors. The court of reviſion 
conſiſts of a director, four reviſion counſellors, and one 
actuary : before this court proceſſes are brought from 
both the aulic judicatories, one of which is at TI reves in 
the upper archbiſhopric, and the other at Coblentz ; and 
to theſe aulic-courts appeals lie from the ſeveral courts in 
the towns and prefecturates. 

The revenues of the elector are ſaid to amount annually 
to about ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling. The taxes 
raiſed are agreed to at the land diets by the land ſtates. 
In the year 1714, theſe ſtates mutually agreed in what 
manner and proportion the aids to be granted yearly 
to the ſovereign ſhould be levied from each ſtate : 
namely, that there ſhould be annually paid by each 
married couple one Rheniſh florin; but by widowed 
perſons only half a florin: and that a certain ſum 
ſhould be annually paid by perſons of every occupation ; 
as for inſtance, by haberdaſhers, manufacturers, inn- 
keepers, &c. | h 

The archbiſhop has regular forces and a militia : the 
former generally conſiſt of the circle troops, which the 
elector of Treves is bound to maintain, and which a- 
mount to between eleven and twelve hundred men. The 
elector has alſo a life- guard of forty perſons, 

The principal places in this eiectorate are the fol- 
lowing : | 

Treves, or Triers, the capital of the upper archbi- 
ſhopric, is ſeated between two mountains on the river 
Moſelle, over which it has a coſtly ſtone bridge. I his 
city is ſituated in the forty-ninth degree fifty-eight mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the fixth degree ten minutes 
eaſt longitude, and is ſo ancient, that it was inhabited by 
the Treveri long before the birth of Chriſt. The an- 
cient Roman emperors afterwards reſided here; and in 
the days of Conſtantine the Great, it was the capital ot 
all Gaul. Here are ſome remains of an ancient Roman 
theatre. The archiepiſcopal court or palace was rebuilt 
by the elector Francis George, and ſtands ncar the ca- 
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thedral church of St. Peter, which is ſeated on a hill, and 
is a large building. 5 
five pariſh churches, with three colleges of Jeſuits, and 
thirteen monaſteries and nunneries; a houſe of the Teu- 
tonic order, and a manſion belonging to the order of St. 
John. Here is alſo an univerſity, 

Coblentz, in Latin Confluentia, the capital of the 
lower archbiſhopric, is ſeated near the influx of the 
Moſelle into the Rhine, in latitude fifty degrees thirty- 
nine minutes, and in longitude ſeven degrees twenty- 
three minutes. Here was a citadel in the time of the 
Romans, and the kings of the Franks kept their court 
here. The Rhine on the one fide, and the Moſelle on 
the other, render the ſpot on which the city ſtands a fort 
of peninſula, and ſerve it for ditches. Over the latter 
is a ſtone bridge of fourteen arches ; but it is ſo narrow, 
that two coaches can hardly go a-breaft, At its extre- 
mities are double gates, towers, and port-culliſes, with 
ſome pieces of cannon to command the paſſage. The 
fortifications of the city conſiſt of ſtrong baſtions, pro- 
vided with cavaliers, ravelins, half-moons, large and 
deep ditches, a good counterſcarp, and covered way, all 
well paved, paliſadoed, and mounted with braſs guns. 
The Moſelle is very rapid, as well as the Rhine, and 
where the two rivers meet, you may eafily diſtinguiſh 
the water of the one from the other; that of the 
Rhine b_ yellowiſh, and the Moſelle ſo clear, that 
you may diſtinctly fee the bottom; but what is ſurpriz- 
ing is, that they have ſuch ſcarcity of fiſh in this place, 
that there is hardly enough for the elector's table on faſt 
days. 

Beſides the principal church, here are two collegiate 
churches, an epiſcopal ſeminary, a college of Jeſuits, and 
2 ſeminary, with ſeven monaſteries and nunneries. 

The citadel, which is named Ehrenbreitftein, is an 
important fortreſs, ſeated on a mountain oppoſite to Cob- 
lentz; and the aſcent to it is pretty difficult, it being by 
a winding road cut out of the rock. There are three 
gates to be paſſed before you can enter the citade], and 
upon the outermoſt is a ſtatue of braſs repreſenting the 
Virgin Mary, with the infant Jeſus in her arms, and 
holding a lily in her hand : this figure is about fifteen 
feet high. On paſſing through this gate, you come to a 
ſquare, on one fide of which is the governor's houſe, 
and the magazines and barracks occupy the three others. 
Here, among other curioſities, is a cannon of a prodigious 
magnitude, it being eighteen feet and a half Jong, its bore 
a foot and a half in diameter, and its breech three feet 
four inches : it carries a ball of one hundred and eighty 
pounds weight, and conſequently its charge is ninety-tour 
pounds of powder, From this ſquare you proceed to an- 
other, in which is a fine fountain. In the middle of a 
large ſtone baſon ſtands a marble pillar upon a braſs pe- 
deſtal, adorned with the elector's arms, and ſurrounded 
with four dolphins of the ſame metal. On the top of 
this column is a ftatue of the Virgin Mary bruiſing the 
ſerpent, which is alſo of braſs, about twelve feet in height. 
The well of this fortreis is . be five hundred and 
fifty feet deep, and to have co ſums, bein 

bl, d to liz it out of the ſolid 4. uy "Y e 

The 22 of this citadel are good; but irregu- 
lar, from the inequality of the rocks on which they are 
built, and indeed it may be eſteemed impregnable; for in 
it is all that art can add to nature. The gate is covered 
by a vaſt horn-work, with a ditch before it, beyond 
which is a large half- moon. There is no advanced work, 
or fally-port, but what is flanked. On the fide toward 
the river, there are lines of communication to the right 
and left, worked through the ſteepeſt parts of the-moun- 
tain; and, where the ſituation would admit of it, th 
have built well-faced redoubts, which render the 2— 
w it very difficult. The fort below is on a ſtraight line, 
and conſiſts of three baſtions, with their curtains com- 
manding the river. 

From this citadel is the moſt delightful proſpect in all 
Germany. Firſt, one ſees at the foot of the mountain 
the elector's palace, which ſtands on the brink of the 
Rhine, this river and the Moſelle, with the whole city 
of Coblentz, from one end to the other, built upon a neck 
of land at the confluence of theſe two rivers. You ſee in 
the middle of the Rhine two little iſlands, one about half 


There are alſo three collegiate and 
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a league above the town, ſhaped like a heart, about 3 
quarter of a league long, and in it is a very fine convent 
of Benedictines: the other, about a league below the 
town, is twice as long as the former, and upon it ſtands 
a pretty conſiderable village, and a convent of Bernar. 
dines: the chartreuſe, ſeated on a riſing ground, adds 
greatly to the beauty of the proſpect ; and the farther part 
of the landſcape preſents a pleaſing variety of little hills, 
vineyards, plains, valleys, villages, caſtles, conventa, 
and pleaſure-houſes. In ſhort, this fortreſs commandg 
all the adjacent country, and is juſtly reckoned one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in Germany, and called the Key of the 
Rhine and Moſelle. 

The apartments of the elector's palace are not 
large; but they are adorned with beautiful tapeftries, 
There is, however, a hall above one hundred feet in 
length, on the cieling of which are painted in compart- 
ments ſeveral events in the hiſtory of Marcus Aurelius 
and Alius Verus, It is alſo adorned with many 
portraits: among others are thoſe of the emperor Leopold, 
and Charles VI. with Frederic the Great, elector of 
Brandenburg, Among the principal tapeſtry hangings, 
are the hiſtory of ſoſeph and his brethren, in twelve pie- 
ces: that of Beliſarius, in eight pieces; but the fineſt of 
all repreſents the ſtory of Meleager and Atalanta, in ſix 
large pieces. His highneſs's chamber is hung with red 
damaſk, the bed and arm- chairs are of the ſame, and the 
whole adorned with gold fringe. 

The chapel is ſmall, but very elegant, and beautified 
with paintings in ſeparate compartments, repreſenting the 
moſt remarkable paſſages in our Saviour's life, ſome of 
them by Baptiſta, an Italian maſter, and the reſt by Hec- 
tor, a famous German painter. The cicling is adorned 
with gilt ſculptures. 

The garden is of no great extent, there being but little 
earth between the rock and the Rhine; it is, however, 
embelliſhed with ſtatues, fountains, and a fine orangery. 
A large harbour, which extends along the river, is one 
of its moſt conſiderable ornaments, it being above threes 
hundred feet in length ; and from the openings of this 
bower you fee the Rhine, the Moſelle, the town of 
Coblentz, the bridge acroſs the Moſelle, the chartreuſe, 
—— to the diſtance of three or four 
eagues. 

The chartreuſe is delightfully ſituated, about the di- 
{tance of three quarters of a league from the town : in the 
way to it you continually mect with chapels in the man- 
ner of oratories, adorned with ſtatues repreſenting the 
principal actions of Jeſus Chriſt, from his birth to his 
reſurrection, 
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SECT. V. 
Of the Electorate of CoLocne. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. The Prerogativesg 
Titles, Arms, Revenues, and Forces of the Elector; with 
a particular Deſcription .of the Imperial City of Celagne, 

and the ather remarkable Places in that EleQorate. S 


6 the laſt of the three ſpiritual electorates 
we have to mention, extends along the weſtern 
bank of the Rhine, between the duchy of Cleves on the 
north, the electorate of 'Treves on the ſouth, the duchy 
of Juliers and the Netherlands on the weſt, and the 
duchy of Berg, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, 
on the eaſt ; extending above. ninety miles in length, 
but hardly any where above ſeven or eight in breadth, 
The archiepiſcopal countries, however, do not lie to- 
gether ; but many of them are ſeparated by other coun- 
tries. The longeſt connected part is that juſt men- 
tioned ; but another portion of it lies chiefly between 
the duchy of Juliers and the archbiſhopric of Treves; 
and another is in Weſtphalia, and terminates to the eaſt 
on the biſhopric of Paderborn, Waldec, and Heſſe; to 
the ſouth on the counties of Witgenſtein and Naſſau, 
and on the duchy of Berg; to the welt on the ſame, and 
the county of Mark; to the north on the biſhopric of 
Munſter and the county of Lippe; extending from north 
to ſouth forty-ſeven miles, and from catt ty well thirty- 


eight, 
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The cos ſubject to the archbiſhopric are of a very 
different nature and goodneſs ; one part of them is very 
mountainous and woody, another ſandy, and another 
fruitful. The woody tracts afford much game, the coun- 
try ſituated on the hine abounds with vineyards, and 
the rivers with fiſh. 

In this archbiſhopric none but thoſe of the Romiſh 
church enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion ; but, 
notwithſtanding this, there are many Proteſtants in it, 

This country was a biſhopric in the year 314, and 
was made an archbiſhopric in the eighth century. The 
archbiſhops early obtained the honour of the pallium, and 
that of bearing the croſs; and in the tenth century they 
were deemed equal to the archbiſhops of Mentz and 
Triers, and = {till bear the title of arch-chancellor 
throughout all Italy, _ - they have no 3 
of exerciſing their office. ides the prerogatives whic 
this prelate enjoys in common with all the other elec- 
tors, he is poſſeſſed of ſome peculiar to himſelf. Thus, 
at the election of the king of the Romans, and of the 
emperor, he has the next voice after the elector of 
Treves ; and fits at public aſſemblies, when held within 
his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or out of it in Italy and 
Gaul, at the emperor's right hand ; and both he and the 
elector of Treves, ſhare the honour of precedence alter- 


nately. 

The conſtant title of the elector of Cologne runs thus, 
By the of God, archbiſhop of Cologne, and arch- 
chancellor of the holy Roman empire throughout all Italy, 
as alſo elector and legatus natus of the holy apoftolic ſee, 
duke of Engern and Weftphalia, &c. 

His arms on account of the archbiſhopric of Cologne 
are, a croſs ſable in a field argent; for the duchy of 
Weſtphalia, a white horſe ſaliant in a field gules; for 
the duchy of Engern, three hearts or, in a field gules; 
and for the county of Arenſberg, an eagle argent in a 
field azure. ? 

The chapter has its reſidence at the archiepiſcopal ca- 
thedral in the imperial city of Cologne, and conſiſts of 
twenty-fve canonries and a number of domicelli. 

The elector of Cologne has the following offices, the 
privy-conference, the aulic council, or regency-college, 
and the aulic judicatory. 

The electoral revenues ariſing from the archiepiſcopal 
countries, according to Mr. Buſching, are not very con- 
fiderable ; but others ſay, that in time of thoſe o 
Cologne amount to one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds fterling per annum, and that of his other territo- 
ries to nearly as much more; but he cannot commence a 
war without the conſent of the chapter, who may convene 
the ſtates in order to oppoſe him. The elector maintains 
a life-guard of halberdiers and yeomen, together with a 
regiment of foot-guards, | 

The land- ſtates here conſiſt of the prelates, nobility, 
and towns; and the land- diets in the proper archſhopric 
are uſually held at Bonne. | 

In the archiepiſcopal countries are fifty-two towns and 
above. ſeventeen boroughs, the principal places in which 
are the following : 

Bonne, a ſmall, but well inhabited city, in which the 
eleCtor reſides, is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the Rhine, 
in the fiftieth degree thirty-five minutes north latitude, 
and in the ſeventh degree thirty-five minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, twelve miles to the ſouthward of Cologne. It ſtands 
in a fruitful country that produces wine, and the 
woods, with a ridge of mountains, abound with game. 
The fine palace in this city was begun in the year 1718. 
Beſides the principal church, which is a ftately build- 
ng, there is a collegiate and pariſh church. he Je- 
ſuits have likewiſe a college, and ſeveral orders have their 
convents. In the years 1673, 1689, and 1703, this city 
was beſieged and taken by the Imperialiſts and their al- 
lies: in the laſt-mentioned year it was taken by the 
duke of Marlborough, and, upon its reſtitution by the 
— of Utrecht, its fortifications were to be demo- 

ed. 
The imperial city of Cologne, by the Germans called 
eulen, in Latin Colonia Agrippina, is one of the oldeſt 
and largeſt cities of Germany, and is ſeated on the 
Rhine, in the fiftieth degree fifty minutes north latitude, 
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It was originally built by the Ubii, who were taken into 
the protection of the Romans, and removed to the weſt of 
the Rhine, where they founded a town, to which, by or- 
der of the empreſs Agrippina, conſort to Claudius, who 
was born there, a Roman colony was ſent ; whence aroſe 
the name of Colonia Agrippina, from the firſt word of 
which the appellation of Cologne received its origin. It 
was the chief town of Germania Secunda, and continued 
under the power of the Romans till the Franks put an end 
to their dominion in the fifth century, At preſent it is 
the reſidence of the chapter of the archbiſhopric of Co- 
logne, as alſo of the pope's nuncio. 

This city affords a very agreeable proſpect at a diſtance, 
and being fituated in a plain and level country, the vaſt 
number of its ſteeples make a fine appearance, It is built 
in the form of a half-moon, and has one ſtrong wall on 


the fide next the Rhine, with out-works, half-moons, 


and ravelins; the walls of the city have alſo eighty-three 
towers, and three deep ditches round them ; are 
planted with rows of fine trees, and the roofs of the 
houſes are flated. A flying bridge extends over the Rhine 
to the town of Duits, which is on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river. This flying bridge, as it is called, is well 
contrived ; it is built on large flat boats, ſo well belayed 
with ropes and iron chains, that it is impoffible they can 
be looſened, and there are five or fix boats of a ſmaller 
ſize, that lie at anchor in a ſtraight line, in the middle 
of the river, at equal diſtances from each other, and two 
muſkets-ſhot above the bridge. To theſe boats are faft- 
ened two ſtrong cables, the ends of which paſs through 
pullies fixed at the top of poſts within the bridge, and 
make it when looſened tack and veer merely by the 
current of the water, without any need of rowing, or 
any other working, except ſteering. It is faid, that the 
continual by this bridge brings into the chapter 
of the cathedral a revenue of above ten thouſand crowns 
2 
1 the buildings of this city, the cathedral of St. 
Peter deſerves particular notice, and it would be very 
magnificent were it quite finiſhed; for a part of it is 
extremely fine. The ſteeple is two hundred and fifty 
feet high, and affords a fine view of the city. The choir 
is ſaid to be the higheſt in Germany, and the chancel is 
ſupported by four rows of large pillars. Upon the prin- 
cipal altar in the choir, lies in a filver coffin the corpſe of 
St. Englebert, archbiſhop of Cologne, who ſuffered 
rdom under Diocleſian or Maximin. His ftatue 
of white marble, in his pontificals, lies upon a table 
of black marble, leaning his head upon his hand, and 
at his feet ſtand two angels of white marble, the one 
holding a crown, the other a branch of palm gilt. There 
are ſeveral other ancient tombs ; but the moſt celebrated 
of them all are thoſe of the three kings, or eaftern 
magi, who came to offer preſents to the infant Jeſus ; 
for it is ' pretended, that their remains were removed hi- 
ther from Milan in the year 1162, when Frederic Barba- 
roſſa laid waſte that city. Theſe bodies are depoſited 
in a large purple ſhrine ſpotted with gold, upon a pe- 
deſtal of braſs, in the midſt of a ſquare mauſoleum of 
marble. This mauſoleum is in a ſmall chapel behind 
the choir, and the ſhrine is opened every morning at 
nine o'clock, when theſe kings are ſhewn lying at full - 
length ; but two of the canons muſt always be preſent. 
They here report abundance of miracles wrought by 
them, and, among the reſt, that there being a great 
drought in Hungary, many people came from thence to 
implore the aſſiſtance of theſe three magi, who are ſaid 
to have promiſed them rain, which falling foon after in 
great plenty, a body of the Hungarians, in remembrance 
of this miracle, come every ſeven years in pilgrimage 
to Cologne, where they are entertained by the magi- 
ſtrates for a fortnight in a handſome houſe built for 
that purpoſe. The heads of theſe pretended kings have 
each a crown of gold adorned with precious ſtones of 
various kinds, ad their names Gaſpar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar, are in purple characters upon a little grate 
before the ſhrine, which is immenſely rich, it being 
adorned with an infinite number of large and valuable 
pearls, beſides other precious ſtones of all colours, among 
which is an oriental topaz, as big as a pigeon's egg. A 


and in the _- degree forty-fiye minutes eaſt longitude. 
3 . 


little above the ſhrine hang two large golden cups, and 
Nun a man 
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a man on horſeback of the ſame metal, votive pieces of- 
fered to the three kings. Oppoſite to them are fix large 
ſilver branches, with tapers of virgin wax, which burn 
day and night. Under a vermilion grate before the ſhrine 
are two Latin verſes cut on marble, that . here three 
bodies of the magi lie entire, and no part of them any 
<« where elſe.” At the top of the front of the mauſoleum 
the hiſtory of their adoration is repreſented in baflo relievo 
upon white marble ; over the ſculpture is a large ſtar gilt, 
and in another part of the mauſoleum are ſix Latin lines, 
alluding to their three offerings, and the three devotional 
uſes to be made of them ; namely tears, a pure heart, and 
prayers offered to Chriſt from an humble ſoul. Upon the 
back of the mauſoleum is repreſented in baſſo relievo, up- 
on white marble, the hiſtory of the tranſlation of the three 
magi from Milan to Cologne, with the proceſſion made 
on that occaſion, 

In the church of St. Urſula are ſhewn the tombs of 
the eleven thouſand virgins maſſacred by the Huns at 
Cologne. This idle ſtory has been fully refuted by arch- 
biſhop Uſher, and even by learned men of the church of 
Rome, who all agree, that it is founded on a miſtake 
with relation to the ancient manner of ſetting down the 
names and titles of the ſaints. The above learned pro- 
teſtant divine ſuppoſes that St. Urſula's companion was 
named Undecimilla, and that her name was miſtaken for 
Undecim millia, or eleven thouſand, a conjecture which 
is ſupported by an ancient Miſſal in the Sarbonne, where 
the feaſt ot St. Urſula, patroneſs of the Sarbonne, is thus 
expreſſed, Feſtum S. S. Urſula Undecimillæ & ſaciarum Vir- 
ginum & Martyrum. 

But to return, it is pretended that the earth is here 
rendered ſo holy by theſe virgins, that it will not receive 
any other corple ; as a —— of which they ſhew 
the tomb of the daughter of a certain duke of Brabant, 
who, on their going to bury her, they ſay, raiſed herſelf 
up, and remained ſuſpended in the air; this obliged 
them to put her into this tomb, which is fixed upon 
iron ſupporters two or three feet from the ground, againſt 
one of the pillars of the church. In a large chapel on 
one fide of the ſame church are to be ſeen. the bones of 
thoſe eleven thouſand legendary faints; the walls are 
adorned with rows of buſts gilt, in which they pretend 
the heads of many of theſe virgins are preſerved ; and 
ſome of them have caſes of cloth of gold, velvet, and 
rich ſilks. Their bones are hung up in as decent a 
manner as the {words and piſtols are ranged in an armou- 
ry ; and among theſe ſome appear to have belonged to 
children five or fix years old: but a celebrated phyſician 
of this place was treated as an heretic for ſaying there 
were among them two or three bones of large maſtiff- 
dogs, and boaſting he could inconteſtibly prove it; for 
which he was condemned to pay a conſiderable fine, and 
baniſhed the dioceſe of Cologne. The church is full of 
the tombs erected for theſe virgins: that of St. Urſula is 
of black and white marble, about two palms long and 
fix in breadth; her ſtatue of white marble lies at full 
length crowned with a garland of flowers, and at her feet 
is a dove, The revenue of this church, which muſt be 
very conſiderable from the offerings made by pilgrims and 
other devout perſons, belongs entirely to an abbeſs and 
fix canoneſſes, who, to do honour to St. Urſula, muſt be 
all counteſles, 

The collegiate church of St. Gerion has ten canons, 
and a great number of chaplains, all of whom enjoy a very 
handſome revenue. The choir of this church is covered 
with tapeſtry, and with nine hundred heads of Mooriſh 
cavaliers, the companions of Gregory, an Ethiopian prince. 
Theſe were all Chriſtians, and going to the emperor Con- 
ſtantine's army, when they were taken and ſlain. They 
are ranged in little niches, between every two of which is 
a gilt foliage of carved work ; and a cap of ſcarlet, adorned 
with pearls, upon every head. In a corner of this church 
is ſhewn one of the pillars of the ſcaffold on which all 
theſe holy martyrs were beheaded ; and this pillar of a 
lcaffold is of fine jaſper ſpotted with blood, and about a 
foot in diameter. 

The church belonging to the Jeſuits college is a very 
lofty and clegant building. Againſt the pillars which 
ſupport the cicling are ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, and 
ot many other ſaints, as large as the life, The pulpit de- 
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ſerves attention on account of the ſculptures with which 
it is adorned. Before the principal altar hangs a ſilver 
lamp of exquiſite workmanſhip, fix feet in hei nt: the 
figures of Chriſt, with the five wiſe and five tooiith vir. 
gins in the parable, are repreſented in relicvo with great 
delicacy. 'I his church has few good pictures ; bur its 
wealth is immenſe; one altar is upon occaſion entirely 
covered with a kind of embroidery with gold wire and 
pearls ; another is enriched with a vaſt number of rubies, 
ſome of them very large; another is of mally filver, and 
contains in baſſo relievo the hiſtory of the ailumptiiun ct 
the holy Virgin, with St. Ignatius upon one ſide, and 
St. Francis Lier on the other. There is alſo one cf 
maſſy ſilver, with a border of gold embelliſned with pcarls; 
another of gold brocade, with pearls and emeralds, among 
which are many of great value; another of crimſon em- 
broidered with gold, and decorated with carved figures of 
Jeſus Chriſt, St. Joſeph, the Virgin, Ignatius, and Xa- 
vier. The laſt is of exquiſite workmanſnip, and of a very 
extraordinary magnitude: theſe ornaments being only 
uſed to adorn the great altar on certain ſolemn feſtivals, 
and are therefore kept in the veſtry, Where is an innume- 
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rable quantity of branches, candleſticks, luſtres, buſts, 


vaſes, as well as rich chalices, patens, cups, plates, and 
other utenſils for maſs; and all the latter are of gold en- 
riched with precious ſtones. 

The refectory belonging to this college is very large and 
well wainſcotted, the cieling is adorned with ſculpture, 
and is hung all round with pictures repreſenting the prin- 
cipal events of our Saviour's life. 

The church of the Maccabees has on the outſide of the 
gate a picture repreſenting Salomone, the mother of thoie 
martyrs, trampling Antiochus Epiphanes under her fect. 
She holds her ſeven ſons crowned with laurel under her 
gown, four on one fide and three on the other. "Their 
hiſtory is painted on the wall in the corner of the church, 
in eight different pieces. The hcads of the Maccavers 
are kept in the tabernacle of the principal altar, which is 
of purple embroidered with gold ; and each of theſe heads. 
has a crown richly adorned with pearls, rubies, and eme- 
ralds. They likewiſe ſhew here the pretended head of St. 


Joachim, the father of the Virgin Mary, and that of St. 


Anne her mother, with numberleſs other relics. The 
hiſtory of the martyrdom ot the eleven thouſand virgins is 
alſo painted on ſeveral parts of the walls, and near the 
church is a well into which they pretend their blood was 
poured, The Benedictines, to whom this church belongs, 
pretend, contrary to a tradition among the Urſulines, that 
the princeſs Uriula was maſſacred on the ſpot where the 
principal altar ftands, 

The church of St. Pantaleon is adorned with pictures 
of the hiſtory of that ſaint, who was a phyſician in Nico- 
media, and is repreſented in eighteen pieces. The em- 
peror Galerius Armentarius ordered him to be put to a va- 
riety of torments, on account of his adherence to his re- 
ligion. In the tenth piece he is plunged into a cauldron 
ot melted lead, which one would have tnought would have 
burnt him to the very bone; but the legend favs he 
came out unhurt. In the two laſt paintings, he is pre- 


cipitated from a high rock into the fea, with a miull-frone 


tied about his neck; but he does not fink. After all 
this they were obliged to cut off his head, which was no 
ſooner done, than they pretend there ſprung out two 
fountains, the one of blood and the other of milk. They 
alſo ſhew here a gold box, which they ſay contains the 
aſhes of St, Pantaleon, his body having been burnt at 
Nicomedia. In this church is alſo the hiſtory of St. Al- 
ban, in twelve capital paintings; and behind the great 
altar they pretend to ſhew his buncs depoſited in a ne 
luver ſhrine, 

The entrance of the church of the Apoſtles is particu- 
larly remarkable for the ſt ry it repreſents, which is that 
of a burgomaſter's wife oft this city, who being burice 
here in 1571, With a valuable ring on her finger, the 
ſexton, relolving to ſteal the ring, paid a viſit to the grave 
but was ſo extremely frightened When he found the ſup- 
poſed deceated lady graſp him by the hand, that he made 
a precipitate retreat, Ihe lady, however, rote from her 
tomb, and returning home, knocked at the door, and 
calling to a ſervant, cold him the whole adventure; but 
the fellow, taxing her for a ghott, ran in a great iright = 
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his maſter, and informed him of what had happened ; 


when the gentleman immediately cricd, that he would as 
ſoon believe his horſes were in the garret. Theſe words 
were no ſooner uttered, but a great noiſe being heard in 
the garret, the ſervant ran up, and to his great amaze- 
ment found fix coach-horſes there. By this time the lady 
had made a f ift to get in, and by the care of her ſervants 
was ſoon ſo well recovered, that there was no great ap- 

nce of her returning to the grave for that time, and 
the next day the horſes were let down out of the garret by 
certain machines prepared. for that purpoſe. Abſurd as 
this ſtory is, it is here firmly believed, and to this day 
there are ſhewn in the ſame garret ſeveral wooden horſes, 
{aid to be covered with the ſkins of thoſe that were ſeen 
there; and in the church of the twelve Apoſtles is a large 
piece of linen cloth ſpun by the lady after her being re- 
leaſed from the grave, which ſhe ſurvived ſeven years. 
We find ſome authentic teſtimonies of the truth of this 
memorable ſtory ; but in theſe no notice is taken of the 
horſes, as being an evident, and very ridiculous fiction, 
invented to heighten the wonder. 

The town-houſe is a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, which 
thoſe who ſhew it fay was built after the model of the an- 
cient capitol at Rome. In the front is a baſſo relievo re- 
preſenting a man fighting a lion; and in the great hall 
arc five pictures, with ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in verſe 
on each, to perpetuate the memory of the celebrated battle 
of Hochſtet, gained by the bravery and conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene over the French 
and Bavarians; with eulogiums both on queen Anne, 
thoſe generals, and the Englith and Dutch. Ihe entrance 
of the chamber where the city-council meet is a veſtibule 
of inlaid work, after the antique taſte, and on each fide 
is a Latin diſtich, adviſing the counſellors to leave all par- 
tiality behind them, and declare their judgment freely, 
and, at their going out, to obſerve fidelity in execution, 
and a prudent taciturnity. Upon the inſide of the cham- 
ber- door are fix verſes, intimating the duties which belong 
to the office of a ruler. In this apartment is a picture of 
the laſt judgment, ſixteen feet in breadth, and eight in 
height. On the chimney-piece is a very fine crucifixion 
by Ver Dyke ; on one fide of it is the portrait of the em- 
peror Leopold, and on the other that of the empreſs his 
conſort. In this ſtructure are ſeveral rooms, in which 


are depoſited a vaſt number of bows, arrows, croſs-bows, | 


bucklers, and other antique arms. One of theſe croſs- 
bows is of whalebone, and is ſaid to be twelve feet long, 
eight inches broad, and four inches thick. From the 
tower of this building is a very fine proſpect of the whole 
city and the adjacent country. : 

In ſhort, there are in this city ten collegiate and nine- 
teen pariſh churches, with four abbeys, ſeventeen monaſ- 
teries, thirty-nine nunneries, ſixteen hoſpitals, and about 
fifty chapels. The numerous proteſtants who dwell in 
the city reſort to Mulheim, where they publicly perform 
their religious worſhip. "The Jews live chiefly at Duits, 
a mean borough entirely dependent on the elector ; its 
houſes are of wood plaiſtered with white clay, and its 
few ſtreets extremely filthy and ill paved. In the town, 
ſays our author, one ſees more ſwine than men, three 
fourths and upwards of the inhabitants being Jews, who, 
for the ſake of profit, fatten whole herds of thoſę ani- 
mals, which their law forbids them to eat, in order to 
ſell them at a high price to the Chriſtians. The Jews 
are indeed not permitted to lie one night at Cologne, nor 
lo much as to enter the city about their affairs, without 
paying a gold ſtorin for every hour they ſtay, and being 
eſcorted by one of the town- guards, whom they are oblig- 
ed to pay for his trouble, This is done as a puniſhment, 
their anceſtors having, it is faid, intended to kill the in- 
habitants by poiſoning the wells and fountains, This, 
however, ſerves for a pretence, which the magiſtrates pro- 
bably make uſe of to prevent the Jews undermining them 
in their trade. 

Cologne was one of the Hanſe towns, and pretends to 
have preſerved its liberty without interruption for many 
centuries; but the calamities of war have often occa- 
ſioned great diſorders in its government and commerce. 
The Dutch make uſe of it as a magazine for their trade 
upon the Rhine, and this has engaged that ſtate to de- 
lend Cologne, on all occaſions, againſt the pretenſions of 
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the elector. Cologne is governed by the chapter and 
magiſtrates, the latter conſiiting of two burgomaſters and 
forty-nine counſellors. The elector has alſo ſome power, 
and nominates a magiſtrate, who is judge in criminal 
cauſes; and the city twears allegiance and homage to 
the new elector, fo long as he continues to protect them 
in their juſt rights and privileges, and confirms their im- 
munities. As a free and imperial city, it has a ſeat and 
voice at the diets of the circle of Weftphalia, and at 
thoſe of the empire in the college of the imperial cities, 
and enjoys the firſt place on the Rheniſh bench. Cologne 
maintains four companies of ſoldiers, but in time of war 
the emperor, or an ally, uſually places a garriſon in the 
City. 

Near Renſe, a ſmall town ſeated on the Rhine, is to be 
ſeen a remarkable piece of antiquity, called the Konig- 
ſtuhl, or Regal throne, conſiſting of a rotunda built of 
free-ſtone, the roof reſting upon nine ſtone pillars, one 
of which ſtands in the middle. This rotunda is eight 
German ells and a quarter high, above forty in compaſs, 
twelve and a quarter in diameter, and furniſhed with ſeven 
ſeats, agreeable to the ancient number of electors. The 
aſcent to it is by twenty-eight ſtone ſteps, and it has two 
ſtrong doors. In this place the electors formerly held pre- 
vious conſultations on the election of a king and emperor, 
and whenever the election, on account of any impediments, 
could not be performed at Franckfort, it was done here ; 
the electors here alſo conſulted on the weighty affairs of 
the empire, and here the emperors confirmed their privi- 
leges. At this place was eſtabliſhed the eleQoral league 
concluded in 1338. It was particularly choſen by the 
electors, becauſe the four electors of the Rhine have places 
belonging to each of them lying near it; the elector of 
Cologne being poſſeſſed of Renſe, the elector of Mentz 
ot Upper Lahnſtein, the elector of Treves of Capelle, and 
the elector Palatine of Brauhach. 


SECT. VI. 
Of the PALATINATE or THE Raine. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Reve- 
lutions the Palatinate has undergone with reſpeft to Reli- 
gion. The Titles and Arms of the Eleftor ; the public 
Offices of the Gou:rnment, with the Elefor's Revenues 


and Forces, and a Deſcription of the Cities of Manheim 
and Heidelberg. * V 


ff the country of the Elector Palatine, alſo called the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, and the Lower Palatinate, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Upper Palatinate, in the circle 
of Bavaria, is bounded on the eaſt by the archbiſhopric of 
Mentz, the biſhopric of Worms, and a part of the terri- 
tory of the Teutonic order in Franconia; on the ſouth by 
the duchy of Wirtemburg and the biſhopric of Spire ; on 
the weſt by Alſace, the duchy of Deuxponts, and cer- 
tain diſtricts belonging to the elector of Mentz ; and on 
the north by a part of that archbiſhopric and Triers; ex- 
tending about a hundred miles in length, and ſeventy in 
breadth, | | 

This country is indeed partly mountainous, but yet 
uncommonly fertile, producing in abundance all forts of 
corn, pulſe, fruits, cheſnuts, and walnuts; with fine 
paſtures, and a good breed of cattle ; together with plan- 
tations of tobacco, and vineyards which produce Neckar 
and Rheniſh wine. The Bergſtraſſe is an agreeable high- 
way between Heidelberg and Darmſtadt; it is planted 
with walnut-trees, and on both ſides has fruitful fields 
and meadows, intermixed with hills and mountains, 
which on the right {ide of the road, in travelling from 
Heidelberg to Darmſtadt, extends to a conſiderable length, 
and are covered on their ſummits with woods; but to- 
wards the plain with vineyards. The numerous walnut- 
trees on the Bergſtraſſe and the Odenwalde, as well on 
account of their fruit as wood, are of great advantage to 
the country. On all parts of the Bergſtraſſe grow al- 
monds in great plenty, and in the vineyards are cheſnut- 
trees. | 

With reſpect to the rivers of this country, the Rhine 


runs partly through its borders, and partly through its 
centre. Near Germerſheim and Selz, out of the lands 
of 
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of this river is waſhed the beſt guru of, to which the 
Rheniſh gold florins owe their origi 'The gold thus 
waſhed is looked upon by the ele as a royalty, and 
accordingly farmed out by him. There are ſeveral rivers 
which here fall into the Rhine, particularly the Neckar 
and the Nahe. Theſe rivers, as well as the ſmaller ones, 
abound in fiſh. 

The ftate of religion has been here ſubject to alterations 
unheard of in other nations. The people were prepared 
for the reformation when, in the year 1518, Luther held 
his diſputation with much approbation in an aſſembly of 
Auguſtine monks at Heidelberg, and the pacific meaſures 
of the elector Lewis contributed to te it. The 
reformation was carried on by his brother and ſucceſſor 
Frederic II. but under Frederic III. ſome French and 
Swiſs divines coming into the palatinate, a warm diſpute 
aroſe betwee 1 the Proteſtants 3 Lord's Sup- 
per, which gave occafion to the elector's joining the 
Calviniſts in 1560, and he was the firſt German priace 
who introduced the religion of Calvin into his country. 
But, notwithſtanding the zeal he ſhewed for the doctrine 
of the Calviniſts, Lewis VI. his ſon and ſucceſſor, with 
equal zeal — in again Lutheraniſm, diſmiſſed the 
Calvinift preachers, and appointed Lutherans in their 
ſtead. After his death Caſimir, guardian to his 
ſon Frederic IV. reverſed all he had done, and with ſuch. 
zeal introduced the Calviniſt doctrines, that only a few 
churches remained to the Lutherans; and in the follow- 
ing reigns Calviniſm ftill more prevailed : the popiſh 
doctrines and worſhip were afterwards introduced in ſeve- 
ral places, and the Proteſtants were oppreſſed by the Ba- 
varian troops, till affairs were ſettled by the peace of 
Weſtphalia, At length the Calviniſt line of princes be- 
coming extinct, and the ſucceſſion falling to the Roman 
catholic line of Neuburg, the popiſh doctrines and wor- 
ſhip were gradually more and more introduced, and the 
Proteſtants deprived of the power they had hitherto en- 
joyed. The F rench afterwards ravaged the Palatinate, 
and oppreſſed the Proteſtants. 

In the year 1705 the elector John William tolerated 
the three religions, and declared that they ſhould enjoy 
full liberty of conſcience; and, in particular, that the 
Calviniſts and the Lutherans ſhould be permitted the 
public and private exerciſe of their religion, together 
with the ſpiritual juriſdiction, To the Lutherans were 
confirmed their peculiar conſiſtory, erected in 1698, inde- 
pendent of the Calviniſt church- council. To their uſe 
alone were left all the churches, which belonged to them 
in the 1624, as alſo thoſe which ſince that time had 
been built or ſhould be built by them for the future; and 
that they ſhould likewiſe have whatever they could prove 
belonged to them in ſpiritualities, ſchools, rents, and 
incomes in 1624. To the Calvinifts all churches and 
ſchools were confirmed in the manner they enjoyed them 
in 1685 ; except only that in the towns where they had 
two or more churches, and the Roman catholics none, 
they were to give up one of them to the latter : in ſuch 
rowns where there was only one church, they were to 
give up to them the choir, and two out of every ſeven 
country churches, and alſo two-ſevenths out of their re- 
venues, The eſtates and incomes ariſing from the ſup- 
preſſed foundations, provoſtſhips, cloiſters, &c. were to 
be adminiſtered by a ſpiritual adminiſtration, conſiſting 
of two Popiſh and the like number of Calviniſt coun- 
ſellors, with other officers. Something certain 
was alſo ſettled with reſpect to the Popiſh holidays, mix- 
ed 2 and other affairs which till then had been 
ſubjects of diſpute. But, notwithſtanding this agreement, 
and the ſmall number of the Papiſts, alterations have been 
continually made, and the grievances of the Proteſtants 
greatly increaſed, To the diſgrace of the Reformation 
the two Proteſtant churches have themſelves been for a 
long time the zealous enemies of each other, to their 
mutual detriment, and the no leſs advantage of the Ro- 
man catholics. The Lutherans, according to their own 
computation, amount to about fifty thouſand, and are 
poſſeſſed of eighty-five pariſhes ; but one-half of their 
preachers and ichool-maſters ſtill want a competent main- 
tenance. The number of Calviniſt clergy is eſtimated 


at five hundred, and thoſe of the Roman catholic at four 
hundred, . 


GEOGRAPHY. 


PaLATixAaTr. 


The titles of the elector are as follow: Paligrave of the 
Rhine; arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy Roman 
empire; duke in Bavaria, Juliers, Cleves, and the Berg; 
prince of Mors; marquis of Bergen-op-Zoom ; count of 
Veldens, Sponheim, the Mark, and Ravenſberg; and 
lord of Ravenſtein. 

The arms on account of the palatinate on the Rhine 
are, a lion or, in a field fable: on account of Bavaria, 
lozenges or fuſils: on account of Juliers, a lion ſable, in 
a field or: on account of Cleves, eight regal. ſceptres 
conjoined in one ſmall ſhield, in a field purple: on ac- 
count of Berg, a lion gules, crowned verte, in a field ar- 
gent: on account of Mors, a fefle ſable, in a field or: 
on account of Bergen-op-Zoom, a ſhield damaſkeened : 
on account of Veldenz, a lion verte, in a field argent : 
on account of the Mark, a feſſe conſiſting of three che- 
quers gules and argent, in a field or: on account of Ra- 
venſberg, three chevrons gules in a field argent : and on 
account of Ravenſtein, a red deer's attire in a field ar- 


5 The ele gor has an order of knighthood of St. Hubert, 
firſt founded in the fifteenth century; but revived by the 
elector John William in 1709. The badge of this order, 
is 2 quadrangular croſs worn pendant at a red ribbon, 
and on the breaſt a ſtar, The elector is ſupreme maſter 


of this order, and the knights conſiſt of princes, counts, 


and barons. 

The high colleges here are the privy ſtate-conference, 
and the privy-chancery, the regency, the upper court of 
appeals, the aulic-juriſdiction, the aulic-chamber, and 
the war- council. 

The annual revenues of the elector ariſing from the 
countries of the Electoral and Upper Rheniſh circles are 
eſtimated at nine hundred thouſand guldens, excluſive of 
the large ſums received from the adminiſtration of the ſpi- 
ritualities, The revenues of the duchies of Juliers and 
Berg, together with thoſe of the ſigniory of Ravenſtein, 
alſo amount annually to about the ſame ſum, to which is 
to be added the revenue ariſing from the duchies of Neu- 
burg and Sultz bach. 

The elector maintains two regiments of horſe- 
and another of Swiſs, with a body of horſe and foot, a- 
mounting in the whole to about ſix thouſand men, 

The Palatinate contains forty-one towns, and ſeveral 
boroughs ; the principal places in which are, 

Manheim, the electoral reſidence, and the ſecond town 
in the electorate, is a ſtrong fortreſs ſeated in a low plain 
near the influx of the Neckar into the Rhine, in the for- 
ty-ninth degree thirty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſeventh degree thirty-two minutes eaſt longitude. 
In the year 1606, the elector Frederic IV. began to con- 
vert the old village and citadel of Manheim into a town, 
receiving into it ſome of the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands who had quitted their country, in order to enjoy 
liberty of conſcience. And rp it was dreadfully laid 
waſte in 1622, when beſieged and taken by the Bava- 
rians, and in 1688 entirely demoliſhed by the French, 
yet the electors John William and Charles Philip cauſed 
it to be rebuilt and fortified in ſuch a manner, that it is 
now become one of the fineſt towns in Germany, and a 
place of great ſtrength, but requires ten thouſand men to 
defend it. 

It has three fine gates, of which that of the Neckar 
is the moſt magnificent, and beſt adorned, it having 
baſſo relievos very beautifully executed. This gate 
opens into a long and ſpacious ſtreet, at the end of 
which is the elector's palace. The ſtreets here interſect 
each other at right angles; ſo that at each corner the 
ſpectator has a view of four ſtreets. Before the palace 
is a large ſquare, in which is a conſiderable number of 
lodging-rooms, with a great and high pavilion in the 
middle, and two advanced wings, with ample pavilions 
at the ends, where two other very extenſive wings rite 
on both ſides, which are alſo terminated by pavilions, be- 
hind which are other lodging-rooms ; and before the pa- 
lace is an equeſtrian ſtatue of metal, of the elector John 
William. 

Within the palace are two great courts, ſeparated by 
an open gallery, very much adorned with architecture. 
The apartments are beautified with noble cielings and 


floors, and have the fineſt proſpe& imaginable to _—_ 
ran- 


wn. Ah; 


| Mperial general, took this city in the year 1622, and 
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Frankendahl, Worms, mid over ail the country, as far 
az the mountains of Aliace. Ihe collection of paint- 
ings in this palace 1s very grand, and, in what is called 
the treaſurv, is 4 confiderable number of antiquities re- 
Jative to the Palatine-houſe, and among others the gol- 
den crown of Frederic, the unhappy clector and king of 
Bohemia. : 

In the great market is the popiſhi church, and the 
council- houſe, between which ſtands a tower, that is a 

reat ornament to this ſquare, as is alſo a hne fountain, 
which has four pillars, on which ſtands a lion. The Lu 
therans and Calviniſts have alſo each a church, and the 
Jeſuits a fine college, with a very beautiful church. 
There are here allo a capuchin and a Carmelite convent, 
and a Jewiſh ſynagogue. The Jews indeed are very nu- 
merous, and two thirds of the houics are ſaid to be theirs, 
either from their building them, or on account of mort- 
gages ; for ſome of them are very rich, and drive a great 
trace with thoſe of their own nation at Mentz, Franc- 
fort, and Amiterdam. 

The people of both ſexes arc here of a very amiable 
character, being extremely iocial and civil to ftrangers. 
The nobilicy maintain a company of French comedi- 
ans, who act in a very ſmall} ticatre ; but both the 
townſmen and foreigners pay for admittance, Manheim 
has ſome manufactures, and carries on a conſiderable 
trade, 

Heidelberg, the principa! town of the eleCtorate, is 
feated in a pleaſant ſpot on the river of the Geiſberg near 
the Neckar, in the forty-ninth degree thirty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and in the eighth vegree fifty- five minutes 
eaſt longitude, enjoying a wholeſome air, and very good 
water, It is ſurrounded with hills covered with vines; 
except on the weſt, where is a Jarge and fruitful plain, 
through which the Neckar runs. The town at preſent 
is but {mal}, though finely built. It is adorned with an 
univerfity, managed by an academical ſenate, conſiſting 
of three divinity profeſtors, four for law, three for phyſic, 
and fix for philoſophy. They have a rector magnificen- 
tiſſimus, who is a kind of chancellor, and is commonly 
the elcctor himſelf; and likewiſe a rector magnificus, 
like the vice-chancellor of Oxford or Cambridge, who is 
preſident of the ſenate, and choſen annually out of the 
profeſſors. The firft chair inſtituted for publicly teach- 
ing the law of nature and nations, was founded here for 
the famous Puttendorf, who here began his ſyſtem, which 
he finiſhed in Sweden, 

This city has ſuffered much by wars, eſpecially from 
the French; ſo that, fince the ditgrace of Frederic elector 
Palatine, it has been taken, plundered, and burnt four 
times. Lhe clector's library, which was kept in the 
church of the Holy Ghoſt, was, according to Scaliger, 
better filled with valuable books than even the Vatican at 
Rome, and exceeded all in the empire for the number of 
ts curious manuſcripts; but when count Tilly, the 
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put five hundred Palatines in it to the ſword, great part 
of this library was ſent to the Vatican. In 1688 the 
French again ſeized this city; but, upon the approach 
of the imperial army, they, contrary to the capitulation 
with the Dauphin, blew up the caſtle, and laid the town 
in aſhes, together with the elector's noble palace, the 
churches, and other public buildings. The F rench, to 
add to their brutality, would not ſuffer the citizens to 
leave the city; but thut them up in the great church till 
they burnt the city; and then alſo conſumed that. Hei- 
delbery was afterwards rebuilt, and had a conſiderable 
garriton ; but the French under marſhal de Lorge attack- 
ed it again in 1693, and, by the treachery of the gover- 
nor, tue City was ſoon taken, and the people brutiſhly 
murdered, except thoſe who could get into the caſtle. 
Upon the fiiſt entrance of the French, the ladics and 
Obers lent to folicit the general to ſpare their honour, 
his he promiled, and ordered them all to retire into 
lhe great church, where, contrary to his promiſe, they 
were brutaliy raviſhed and ftripped. The French at 
iis time laid the city in aſhes, broke up the electoral 
tombs, and turned the inhabitants, who amounted to 
about fifteen thouſand, out of the town by night, when, 
being deprived of all they had, many died of want, par- 
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ticularly women with child, who fell in labour with the 
fright. | 

After this the elector encouraged the people to rebuild 

the city, promiſing them exemption from taxes for thirty 
years, with full liberty of conſcience ; but being of the 
Romiſh religion, he was ſoon prevailed on by the Je- 
ſuits to make one of their ſociety a profeſſor in the uni- 
verſity, and oppreſſed his — ſubjects, till the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg and other proteſtant princes inter- 
poſed in their behalf. 
In 1709 the French again ſeized Heidelberg, and lay- 
ing the neighbouring country under contribution, the 
inhabitants were ſo impoveriſhed, that ſeveral thouſands 
of them fled to foreign countries, particularly England, 
from whence they were ſent to Ireland and the Britiſh 
colonies in America. This city, however, began to re- 
cover itſelf, when the elector being diſguſted at the Cal- 
viniſts, for refuſing to deliver up to him the body of the 
great church, which had been allotted them by the peace 
of Weſtphalia, the choir being in the poſſeſſion of the 
Roman catholics, quitted Heidelberg, and went to reſide 
at Manheim, ſince which time this city has been gradu- 
ally decaying, 

The principal beauty of Heidelberg conſiſts in one large 
handſome ſtreet, with a ſpacious ſquare, and uniform 
market. The elector's caſtle, or palace, on the aſcent 
of a neighbouring hill called Conigſtahl, which overlooks 
the whole city, was remarkable for its ftrength, and was 
beautified with fine gardens and grottos. Near it is a 
ſtrong tower, which ſince the peace of Weſtphalia was 
called the Star- fort. This palace is incloſed with a wall 
hewn out cf the rock. 

Several towns have been already mentioned as famous 
for their having tuns of an uncommon magnitude, which 
proceeds not only from the fondneſs of the Germans for 
drinking, but to ſhew, that wine is one of the moſt pro- 
fitable branches of their trade in the provinces near the 
Rhine and the Danube, and none of theſe tuns is more 
famous than that of Heidelberg, In a cellar under one 
of the towers of the elector's palace ſtood one of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, it being capable of holding five hundred 
and twenty-eight 1 or twenty-ſix thouſand two 
hundred and fifty gailons Paris meaſure. This was re- 
built, and made to hold fix hundred hogſheads Engliſh 
meaſure, Ihe old one had iron hoops : but the new one 
had large ones of knee timbers, like the ribs of a ſhip, 
with ſeveral inſcriptions, and was very neatly adorned 
with carved work and guilding. On one fide was a hand- 
ſome ſtair-caſe of forty-three ſteps leading to the top, on 
which was a gallery encompaſſed with baluſtrades, and 
on this platform the electors have had frequent carouſals. 
This tun having been firſt emptied, was knocked in pie- 
ces by the French in 1688 ; but the elector has had a new 
one made which is larger; this is alſo decorated with va- 
riety of ornaments, but is inferior in ſize to that of Ko- 
nigſtein in Saxony. | 

The palace bears the marks of the ravages committed 
there by the French, a great part of it being ſo ruinous, 
that of four conſiderable manſions, of which it conſiſted, 
only one eſcaped undamaged. The remains of the pa- 
lace are in a {tile neither Gothic nor modern; but all the 
orders are jumbled together, without either fancy or judg- 
ment. It has a magnificent terrace towards the town, 
whence there is a proſpect of the plain, and of the 
country for ſeveral leagues round, The inſide is ſcarcely 
more regular than the outſide, and the elector's apartment 
conſiſts of a long ſuite of rooms, without beauty or pro- 
portion. 

The Calviniſts are in the poſſeſſion of St. Peter's church. 
which ſtands in the ſuburbs, and the Lutherans of the 
church of Providence. The Jeſuits have a fine college 
and a church; and there are alſo fix convents in the 
town, with. churches in them. The univerſity of Hei- 
delberg was founded in the year 1346, and entertains 
fourteen profeſſors in ordinary, among which ſix Jeſuits 
teach divinity, natural philoſophy, mathematics, and 
moral philoſophy. Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that the num- 


ber of proteſtant ſtudents amounts to about a hundred and 
eighty ; but the popiſh ſtudents do not excced a hundred, 
The collegium ſapientiæ was formerly an Auguſtine cloiſter, 
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which, 
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which, in 1553, was appointed for the reſidence of poor 
ſtudents: it at preſent belongs to the Calviniſts, and in 
it are twelve ſtudents, who are provided with lodging and 
board. 

One of the moſt remarkable ſtructures in the city is the 
town-houſe, once famous for its curious clock, which 
had a varicty of movements, with ſeveral figures of men 
fighting, and a cock which crowed when the hour ſtruck. 

The city is divided into five juriſdictions, and the in- 
habitants ranked under ſo many claſſes, the members of 
each not being obliged to appear before any court but 
their on. It is alſo divided into four wards under a bur- 
gomaſter, The generality of the inhabitants being Cal- 
viniſts, church affair are uſually managed by a preſby- 
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GEOGRAPHY. Worms. 

About a mile from Heidelberg are three ſtreams, which 
ſpring from a hill, down which they flow ; and, after 
filling five ponds, and paſſing three water-falls, run with 
ſo ſtrong a current through the adjacent plain, as to turn 
ſeveral mills. 

Among the principal places in the Palatinate of the 
Rhine are generally reckoned Worms and Spires ; but as 
both theſe are in the Upper circle of the Rhine, and 
neither of them ſubject to the elector Palatine, we 
ſhall defer treating of them till the beginning of the next 
chapter, 

The moſt conſiderable towns in this electorate, next 
to thoſe that have been deſcribed, are Frankenthal and 


tery, conſiſting of twenty-one deputies, 


| Oppenheim. 


C HAP. XVII. 


The Circle of the U 


SECT. 1 


Of this Circle in gencral: and firſt of the Biſhopric of Worms: 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. 
the Inhabitants ; with the Dignity, Titles, Arms, and 
Prerogatives of the Biſhop ; and a particular Deſcription 
of Iarms, the Capital of the Biſbopric. 


ROM this circle moſt of the lands and ſtates fituated 
on the other ſide of the Rhine, have been gradually 
taken away by France ; as the greateſt part of the biſhoprics 
of Straſburg, Mentz, Tull, and Verdun, with the arch- 
biſhopric of Beſangon, the duchy of Lorrain, &c. 
This circle is at preſent terminated by the electoral 
circle of the Rhine, by which it is alſo interſected : it is 
likewiſe bounded by the Weſtphalian, the Lower Saxon, 


the Upper Saxon, the Franconian, and Swabian circles; i 


together with Alſace and Lorrain. 

The circle of the Upper Rhine at preſent comprehends 
the biſhoprics of Worms, Spire, Straſburg, Baſil, and 
Fulda; the duchy of Deux-Points ; the landgravate of 
Heſſe, Hersfeld, and Sponheim; as alſo the margravates 
of Naſſau- Weilburg, Naſſau-Uſingen, Naſſau-Ideſtein, 
Waldec, Hanau, &c. with the imperial cities of Worms, 
Spires, Francfort, Freidberg, and Wetzlar. Heſſe-Caſſel 
and Hanau-Munzenberg have been for ſome time ſepa- 
rated from the circle. 

The diets of the circle of the Upper Rhine were for- 
merly held at Worms; but during the preſent century 
they have been conſtantly held at Francfort, yet the 
chancery-circle of the archives belonging to it are kept at 
the directory at Worms. This circle, with reſpect to its 
religion, is reckoned among the mixed. 

After this ſhort introduction, we ſhall begin with 
the biſhopric of Worms, which is about twelve miles 
long, and is, for the greateſt part, ſurrounded by the 
Lower Palatinate, and the reſt by the territory of 
Mentz. | 

This country is, for the moſt part, mountainous and 
woody, but has ſome fruitful arable lands, meadows, 
and vineyards. It is likewiſe plentifully watered ; for the 
Khine running through it, receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers 
in its courſe, 

The Proteſtants in this biſhopric retired in 1705 from 
the Palatinate of the Rhine to the biſhopric of Worms, 
where they are at preſent in an oppreſſed ftate, They 
have no longer any particular church-government of 
their own ; but are ſubje& in eccleſiaſtical and matri- 
monial affairs to the regency of Worms, and that re- 
gency nominates the paſtors and ſchool-maſters, How- 
_ one of the Proteſtant preachers is inſpector over the 
reſt. 

The arms of this biſhopric are a ſilver key, with the 
wards turned upwards, having on each fide four golden 
ſtars in a black field. 


The Religion of 
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The biſhop of Worms is ſubject to the archbiſhopric of 
Mentz. In the circle of the Upper Rhine, he is the ſum- 
moning prince and director; and in the council of the 
princes of the empire, he exchanges place on the ſpiritual 
bench with the elector of Wurtzburg. The chapter is 
ſeated in the imperial city of Worms, and conſiſts of thir- 
teen capitulars and nine domicelli, OY 

The princely regency here conſiſts of a prefident, a 
chancellor, ws and regency-counſellors, and ſecreta- 
ries ; the aulic-judicatory, of a preſident, an aulic- judge, 
commiſſaries, and . who are all members of 
the regency, together with the ſecretary; the aulic- 
chamber, of a preſident, provincial-clerk, counſellors, 
ſecretary, and fiſcal- general; and the epiſcopal vicarſhip, 
of a vicar- general, official and ſpiritual counſellors. 

The principal places in this biſhopric are the follow- 


ing : 

The imperial city of Worms, which is the capital of 
the biſhopric of the ſame name, is ſeated on the weſt fide 
of the Rhine, within the limits of the Palatinate, in the 
forty-fourth degree thirty-ſix minutes north latitude, and 
in the eighth degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. 

The magiſtracy here is Lutheran, the city being ac- 
counted one of the free Lutheran imperial cities, with 
toleration and freedom of worſhip to the catholics. The 
Lutherans have a church which they have rebuilt in a 
handſome manner, in which Luther is repreſented as ap- 
peafing at the diet in 1521. They are alſo in poſſeſſion 
of the old church, as it is called, St. Magnus's, now in 
ruins, and St. Leonard's, a little way out of the town. 
The Roman catholics, who are very numerous, are in 
poſſeſſion of all the other churches ; but do not here 
carry the hoſt in public, nor make any proceſſion except 
on Eaſter Monday. The Calviniſts have a church at 
Neuhauſel, about half a league out of the town, where 
the Lutherans ſometimes bring their children to be bap- 
tized. 

The ancient cathedral, which was a long, lofty, and 
ſtrong building erected in the Gothic taſte, had a tower 
at each of the four corners. Over one of the doors was a 
figure of the ſize of an aſs, with four heads, thoſe of a 
man, an ox, an eagle, and a lion: the right foot was 
alſo that of a man, the left that of an ox, and the two 
' hinder feet reſembled thoſe of an eagle and a lion. Upon 
the back of this figure ſat a woman. The people here 
related very odd ſtories of this animal, which the learned 
ſuppoſed to be an hieroglyphic, compoſed of the four 
| beaſts in the viſion of Ezekiel, and that the woman was 
| deſigned to repreſent the Goſpel. This cathedral, ſince 
its deſtruction by the French, has been rebuilt with great 
magnificence. 

Near the entrance of St. Martin's church is a picture, 


juſt over a moveable altar, which, from the oddneſs of 
the conceit, and the low and profane idea of the painter, 
It is about five 

feet 


has not eſcaped the notice of travellers. 
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not contain, in the figure of an old man, who ſeems to 
addreſs himſelf to the Virgin Mary, who is placed on 
her knees in the midft of the picture, holding the infant 
Jeſus by the feet, and ridiculouſly putting the head of the 
Redeemer into the hopper of a mill, which is turned by 
the twelve apoſtles, by the help of a wheel, aſſiſted by 
the four beaſts of Ezckiel, who are on the other fide ; 
while the pope is drawn upon his knees, receiving the 
hoſts that fall from the mill into a golden chalice, one 
of which he preſents to a cardinal, who gives it to a 
biſhop, the biſhop to a prieſt, and the prieſt to a lay- 
man. | 

In ſhort, the Romans have, beſides the cathedral, four 
collegiate, and the fame number of pariſh-churches, in 
or near the city, a Jeſuits college and ſeminary, three 
monaſteries, and three nunneries. 

Here are two public halls, in one of which the magi- 
ſtrates aſſemble twice a week upon matters of ſtate, and 
in the other for the adminiſtration of juſtice, In the 
firſt of theſe Luther made his folemn appeal, in relation 
to which the people here ſay, that the doctor being much 
heated by the eagerneſs with which he diſcourſed, and al- 
jo by a fire that was near him, deſired a glaſs of wine, 
which being brought, he forgot to drink it ; but, being 
{till eager in purſuing his diſcourſe, ſet it down upon z 
bench, when it ſcon after broke without being touched 
by any body; whence it currently paſſed, that ſome poi- 
fon was mixed with the wine, of which the Lutherans 
were fo fully perſuaded, that they broke the bench on 
which the glaſs ſtood into ſhivers, and kept ſome picces 
of it, which are ſtill preſerved in memory of Luther's de- 

Iiverance. 

The biſhop's palace was rebuilt in the year 1719, at 
the expence of Francis Lewis, the biſhop. 

The mint is a noble ſtructure, with a ſpacious portico, 
where vaſt numbers of bones and horns hang between the 
arches ; the former are ſaid to be thoſe of giants, and the 
latter the horns of the oxen that drew the ſtones of which 
the ancient cathedral was built. 

Since this city has been laid in aſnes by the French, it 
has little left beſides the ſhadow of its former beauty. 
The richeſt traders, conſidering how much both they and 
their anceſtors had ſuffered on account of their lying fo 
open to France, retired to Francfort and Holland ; fo 
that the principal trade of the city, and the ſupport of the 
inhabitants, depends on the biſhop and his chapter. The 
citizens are, however, very complaiſant to ſtrangers. It 
is ſaid, that there is ſo much vacant ground in the city 
as, by being planted with vines, annually yields fifteen 
hundred fodders of wine, each containing two hundred 
and fifty Engliſh gallons; and it is ſo much eſteemed, 
that the magiſtrates make preſents of it, with ſome fiſh, 
to princes and other travellers of quality. The fine plain 
in which the city ſtands abounds with corn, vineyards, 
and fruit-trecs; and here grows that Rheniſh wine, 
v—_ from its delicious taſte, is called our lady's 
milk, 

The ſenate, or ſupreme council of Worms, is compoſed 
of twenty-five members, thirteen of which are for life. 
The city has the fourth ſeat on the bench of the imperial 
citics of the Rhine, and likewiſe votes in the diet of the 
circle of the Upper Rhine. The biſhops of Worms have 
often conteſted its independence, and both by hoſtili- 
ties and excommunication have extorted conventions, 
among which that of 1519 is particularly remarkable, it 
being agreed, that, in ſuits exceeding fifty guilders, an 
appeal lies from the city-court to that of the biſhop ; but 
ii, beſore the appeal be entered upon, the appellant peti- 
tions tor the removal of his cauſe to the emperor, or the 
aulic-council, the biſhop muſt not only comply, but 
tranſmit the papers. 

There is ſcarce any place ſo famous for interviews of 
ſovereigns, the nuptiais of kings and princes, and other 
lolemnitics ; ſeveral dicts have alſo been held here. This 
was the place where the reformation began in 1525, and 
in the year 1743 king George II. took up his quarters in 
this city, and lodged at the biſhop's palace after the bat- 
tle of Dettingen, | 
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feet ſquare, and at one ot the corners on the top is repre- 
ſented the Almighty, whom the heaven of heavens can- 


SECT. I. 
Of the Biſhopric of Spixks. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Fertility. The Arms, Privi- 
leges, and Colleges of the Biſhop ; with a conciſe Hiſtory 
and Deſcription of the Cities of Spires and Philipſburg. 


HE biſhopric of Spires, or Spire, is ſeated on the 

banks of the Rhine, and is for the moſt part en- 
vironed by the electoral Palatinate ; but is in ſome places 
bounded by the margravate of Baden-Durlach, extend- 
ing thirty-two miles in its greateſt length, and twelve in 
breadth. 

It is partly woody and partly mountainous, but enjoys 
good arable Sa and has groves of cheſnuts, almonds, 
and vineyards. It is a pleaſant country ; but the natives, 
wanting a vent for their commodities, the Palatinate by 
which it is incloſed being equally fertile, are very poor; 
beſides, the people have frequently ſuffered the calamities 
of war. 

The arms of the biſhopric are a croſs argent in a held 
AZure, 

The biſhop of Spires is ſubje& to the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, notwithſtanding which he is a prince of the em- 
pire, and in the council of the princes has a ſeat and voice 
on the ſpiritual bench, between the biſhops of Aichſtadt 
and Straſburg, and takes the ſecond place at the diets of 
the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The ſeat of the cathedral and chapter is in the impe- 
rial city of Spires. The chapter conſiſts of fourteen ca- 
pitulars and thirteen domicelli. 

The colleges here are the regency, the epiſcopal vicar- 
ſhip, the aulic- juriſdiction, and the aulic-chamber. 

The principal places in this biſhopric are the follow- 


ing : 

The city of Spire, or Spires, is ſeated in a delightful 
plain, on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, where it receives 
the ſmall river of Spirebach, in the forty-ninth degree 
twenty minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree 
twenty minutes eaſt longitude, ſixteen miles to the ſouth- 
weſt of Heidelberg. Its German name is Speir, and in 
Latin it is called Spira, Noviomagus, or Numetum, 
and is thought to have been built by the Belgæ. The 
Romans, after its falling into their hands, augmented and 
walled it, on account of the convenience of the 

into Germany ; but it was taken and plundered by At- 
tila in 451, and never recovered this diſaſter till the time 
of Charlemagne, who built here a royal palace. The 
emperor Henry IV. incloſed it with walls and ditches, 
kept his treaſure here, made it an imperial city, and 
built many noble ſtructures, particularly the cathedral, 
in which he and ſeveral biſhops were buried. At length 
the Spaniards took this city ; but ſoon abandoned it on 
the approach of the Swedes, and carried off the artil- 
lery, gun-powder, and falt-petre, after having exacted 
eight thouſand rixdollars from the inhabitants. The 
Swedes took poſſeſſion of it; but not being able to ſpare 
troops for garriſoning the place, they demoliſhed it. In 
1688 it was taken by the French, who the next year, 
upon the approach of the Germans, burnt moſt of the 
city, with the cathedral, ſince which diſaſter it has not 
recovercd its priſtine ſplendor ; for after its total deſtruc- 
tion by the F rench in 1689, and lying waſte ten years, 
on the peace of Ryſwic it was rebuilt, but with leſs 
beauty. 

The choir of the cathedral is beautifully repaired ; but 
the ſuperb marble monuments of eight emperors and three 
empreſſes were broken in pieces by the French, who alſo 
opened and pillaged the vaults, and threw about the bones 
of the illuſtrious dead. This church has a large revenue; 
but its expenccs are alſo large. Beſides three other foun- 
dations, among which is a college of Jeſuits, there are - 
ſeveral popiſh pariſh churches, convents, and nunneries. 
The Lutherans, indced, out-number the other inhabi- 
tants; but have only two churches and an academy; and 
the Calviniſts, whoſe number is not conſiderable, have 
only one church, The magiſtrates of the city are of the 
Lutheran perſuaſion, 
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This city has the fifth ſeat among the imperial cities 
of the circle of the Rhine, and votes in the diet of the 
Upper Rhine. ; 

The burghers are divided into fifteen companies, out of 
which a certain number is choſen, who have the execu- 
tive power, | 

A new biſhop, before his entrance into the city, is o- 
bliged to redreſs the complaints of the inhabitants; and 
afterwards fitting on horſeback in the open air, between 
the two outermoſt gates, which during the ceremony are 
ſhut, with his right hand on his left breaſt, he pronoun- 
ces a bleſſing on the city; then binds himſelf not to in- 
fringe its privileges, but rather to vindicate and increaſe 
them, and to live in harmony with the inhabitants. He 
then makes his public entry, and the citizens pay him 


homage. 
f by the French, the 
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Before the deſtruction of this ci 
imperial chamber was held here; and in 1529, a diet was 
held in this city that was peculiarly remarkable, as having 
given riſe to the name of Proteſtants. 

Philipſburg was at firſt a ſmall town called Unden- 
heim; but lying conveniently for commanding the adja- 
cent country, Philip, biſhop of Spires, choſe it for his 
reſidence, tortified it with ſeven royal baſtions, and at 
length gave it his own name. But the combined electors 
— princes, particularly Frederic V. elector Palatine, 
as ſuperior, with the margrave of Baden-Durlach, ſuſ- 
pecting the biſhop's deſign in fortifying this place, order- 
cd him to deſiſt; but he refuſed, alledging, that he had 
the emperor's placart to warrant what he had done. 
Upon which theſe princes agreed at an aſſembly ſum- 
moned at Heilbrun, to ſend thither four thouſand horſe 
and foot, with twelve hundred pioneers, and the neceſ- 
ſary artillery, who, on the fifteenth of June, 1618, de- 
manded and took poſſeſſion of the place, and upon this 
razed all its fortifications; for which the emperor ſum- 
moned theſe princes before the chamber of Spires, and 
deſigned to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
This was one of the cauſes of the thirty years civil war 
in Germany. 

This city has ſuffered ſeven memorable ſieges in tlte 
ſpace of an hundred years, and its works have at different 
times been greatly increaſed ; particularly Lewis XIV. of 
France, in 1666, extended its fortifications to the Rhine, 
which lies a quarter of a league from the town, and over 
the great gate cauſed an inſcription to be put up, 
That this fortreſs he ſtrengthened. as a monument of 
his own valour, and of the recovery of the liberty of 
* the Germans, for the terror of his enemies, the ſup- 
port of his allies, and the ſecurity of the French ;” 
concluding with theſe words, What he ſhuts no man 
opens, and what he opens no man ſhuts.” But in 
1678, it was retaken by the [mperialiſts, when the em- 
peror ordered that inſcription to be erazed, and another to 
be put up, That Leopold, the emperor, having un- 
% dertaken a neceſſary war, took this fortreſs by ſiege, 
« that it might be a monument to poſterity of his 
« breaking off the yoke of ſlavery from the neck of 
„liberty,“ concluding with“ What the French ſhut, 
« the Germans open.” The Germans having thus re- 
gained it after a ſiege of four months, it was granted 
them by the peace of Nimeguen. But in 1688 the French 
retook it, and it was reſtored to the empire by the treaty 
of Ryſwic in 1697, with its fortifications on the right 
fide; but thoſe on the left, together with the bridge, 
were demoliſhed. This place was taken again by the 
French in 1734, after a long and bloody ticge, in which 
the famous duke of Berwick, natural fon to king James 
II. was killed by a cannon ball, between his two grand- 
fons, as he went to take a view of the trenches ; but it 

was reſtored in 1739. 

The town belongs to the biſhop of Spires, who has an 
office here; but it is conſidered as a fortreſs of the em- 
pire, and has a goyernor and commandant appointed by 
it. The caſtle, which is the reſidence of the biſhop of 
Spires, is ſaid to be a noble pile, which ſtands in a plain 
turrounded with marſhes ; but the town is fallen to decay. 
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SECT. BL, 
The Biſhopric of FULDA. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Rivers. The Religion of the 
Inhabitants. The Titles, Arms, and Prerogatives of the 
Biſhop ; with a Deſcription of the City of Fulda. 


| | hr is ſurrounded by Heſſe, the counties of Iſen- 
burg and Hanau, the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, and 
the princely county of Henneburg, extending in its 
greateſt length fixty-two miles, and in its greateſt breadth 
upwards of forty- ſeven miles. 
It is a mountainous and woody country; but has rich 
arable lands, and ſalt ſprings. Its principal rivers are the 
Fulda, which riſes here, and the Sala, which iſſues out 
of the territory of Wurtzburg. 
It contains ſixty pariſh, and ninety-four filial churches, 
among which nine of the pariſh, and a few of the filial 
churches are Lutheran ; but the zeſt popiſh. 
The title of the biſhop of Fulda runs thus, Biſhop and 
abbot of Fulda, prince of the holy Roman empire, arch- 
chancellor of the reigning Roman emperor, primate of all 
Germany and Gaul. 
The arms of Fulda are a black croſs, in a field ar- 
nt. 
The biſhop and abbot have a ſeat and voice in the coun- 
cil of the princes of the empire, and is alſo a member 
of the circle of the Upper Rhine. The high chapter 
conſiſts of fifteen perſons, and the high college is com- 
poſed of the regency and the feudal court, the ſpiritual 
vicarſhip, and the aulic chamber. 
The biſhop, who is ſubordinate to the pope alone, has 
four great officers of ſtate, rich equipages, a magnificent 
houſhold, a company of horſe-guards well cloathed and 
mounted, and a regiment of foot-guards. 

This biſhopric is divided into twenty little bailiwics, 
the principal place in which is, 
| Fulda, the capital and reſidentiary town of the biſhop- 
ric, is ſeated on the river Fulda, and orves its original 
to the abbey, near which was at firſt a village, which 
being enlarged, was, about the year 1162, ſurrounded 
with walls, and erected into a town. It has a royal 
palace builc with free-ſtone, and the principal church is 
dedicated to Chriſt, The collegiate church of St. Bo- 
niface was antiently called the pariſh church of St. Blaiſe 
but in the year 1650, the chapter of St. Boniface, 
which till that time had continued at Great Borſla, was 
tranſlated to Fulda; i: has alto a college of Jeſuits, 
with a gymnaſium and papal ſeminary, a nunnery of Be- 


nedictincs, and an univerſity founded by the biſhop in the 


year 1734. 


SECT. IV. 


The Landgravate of HESSE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of the Diets 
of the Country, the Preragatives of the Houſes of Heſſe- 
Caſſel and Hiſſe-Darmſtadt; their Titles, Arms, public 
. and Courts, Revenues, Forces, and principal 
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HE landgravate of Heſſe terminates on the biſhop- 

ric of Fulda, the principality of Hersfeld, Thurin- 
gia, and Eichsfeld, as alſo on that of Calenberg, the bi- 
ſhoprics of Paderborn and Wa!dec, and the duchy of 
Weſtphalia. This landgravate is above nincty-five miles 
in length, 

The country is for the moſt part killy and woody ; 
but has pleaſant valleys, and is interſperſed with good 
corn and paſture-lands. It alſo produces plenty oi ex- 
cellent wine, and particularly abounds in cattle. With 
reſpect to minerals, ſilver, copper, lead, and iron are at 
preſent found in great quantities in this country ; as alſo 
allum, vitriol, pit-coal, ſulphur, boles, a porcelain carth, 
marble, and alabaſter, It has likewite talc ſprings, baths, 
and mineral waters, with an uncommon plenty of game 


and fiſh, 
With 
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With reſpe& to the rivers, the principal are the Rhine 
and the Maine, with the Lan, or Lahn, which after be— 
ing joined by many ſmaller ſticams, falls into the Rhine: 
the Fulda, which proceeds from the biſhopric of that 
name, and falls into the Werra ; and the Diemel, which 
runs into the Weſer. 

The ſtates of Heſſe-Caſſel conſiſt firſt of the prelates; 
theſe are compoſed of the commandery of the Teutonic 
order for Heſſe, at Marburg: of the rector and ſenate of 
the univerſity of Marburg : of the four provoſts of the 
canonries of Kunffungen and Wetter, and the governors 
of ſeveral hoſpitals. The other parts of which the ſtates 
are compoſed, are the nobility, who are diſtinguiſhed by 
the five rivers Lakn, Schwalm, Fulda, Werra, and 
Diemel : and lattly, the towns, which are alſo divided 
according to the countries lying on theſe five rivers, in 
each of which is a ſummoning town that ſends two re- 
preſentatives to the general and particular diets ; but the 
other towns aſſiſt at them only in turns, according to a 
ſettled rotation. 

In the diets of Heſſe-Caſſel and Heſſe-Darmſtadt pre- 
ſides the hercditary marſhal. The fovereign of both 
houſes may aſſemble at pleaſure any particular diet, and 
then the * of Heſſe-Caſlel ſends orders through- 
out his whole country for them to appear by their depu- 
ties. Caſſel is generally the place of aſſemoly tor thoſe 
of Heſſe-Caſſel; but they fometimes meet at Treyla. 
The diets of Heſſe-Darmſtadt are invariably held at 
Gieſſen, and in both the ſovercign is repreſented by a 
commiſſioner, 

The houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel forms one of the ſtates of the 
Calviniſt religion, and that of Heſſe-Darmſtadt of the 
Lutheran; of the collateral lines Rothenburg is Popiſh, 
and Homburg and Philipſdale Proteſtants, It being known 
in the year 1754, that Frederic the hereditary prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel had, in 1749, embraced the Romiſh reli- 
gion, that prince voluntarily drew up and confirmed by 
oath an inſtrument, declaring that his preſent and future 
children. ſhould be brought up and inſtructed only in the 
Proteſtant religion ; and that on his acceſſion to the go- 
vernment, no manner of alteration ſhould be made with 
reſpect to religion; but that he would preſerve it in 
every particular as it then ſtood, i.nmoleſted and entire. 

In Heſſe are two ſovereign families, between whom 
all the Heſſian territories are divided, namely, thoſe of 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt; but many articles have continued 
in common, as, 1. The feudal power and inveſtiture of 
the princes of Waldec, which has ever been performed 
in the name of both landgraves. 2. The joint-cpurt of 
juſtice at Marburg, which has its judge and aſſeſſors, 
from whom, in proceſſes of above a thouſand guldens of 
gold, an appeal lies to the aulic-council ; but if it exceeds 
only one hundred, to the court of reviſion. 3. The 
court of reviſion, or appeals, held alternately fix years 
at Marburg, and fix at Gieſſen. 4. The portioning of 
the princelics, to which the ſubjects of both ſovereigns 
contribute. 5. Both ſovereigns have arbitrators, which 
are choſen in diſputes between them, and to whoſe ver- 
dicts they ſubmit, | 

T heir titles are alſo nearly the ſame; as landgrave of 
Heſle, prince of Hersfeld, count Katzencllenbogen, 
Dietz, Ziezenhayn, Nidda, and Schomberg; to which 
Helſle-Caſſel adds Hanau and Hetie- Darmſtadt, Iſenburg, 
and Budingen, 

The arms of Heſle are a ſhield twice longitudinally 
divided, and three times tranſverſely, with a ſcutchcon 
of pretence azure, the Heſſian lion argent, and three 
diadems gules, In the firſt dexter ſhield argent, is a 
patriarchal croſs gules, for the principality of Hersfeld. 
In the ſecond ſhield, party per feſle, fable and or, with 
a ſtar argent, for the county of Ziegenhayn. The third 
field has a lion rampant * A crowned azure, for Kat- 
zencllenbogen. The fourth field gules, two lions paſſant 
or, for the county of Dietz, The fifth field party per 
telle, or and ſable, two ſtars with eight points argent, 
for the county of Nidda. Ihe fixth held party per bend, 
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gules and argent, within a nettle leaf on three ſegments, 
in each of which is a carnation argent, for Schomberg. 
'The landgrave William added the Hanau ſhield, which 
is quarterly; in the firſt and fourth field or, three che- 
vrons gulcs, for the county of Hanau; but in the ſecond 
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pr third field or, three bends rules, for the county of 
Reinec ; likewiſe a ſcutcheon of pretcnce party per feſſe, 
or and argent, for the lordſhip of Munzenberg. The 
landgraves of Heſſe-Darmſtadt alſo add to the arms of 
Iſenburg and Budingen a ſhield argent, two bendlets ſable. 
The two collateral princes of, Heſſe-Caſſel bear the Heſ- 
ſian ſhield alone ; but thoſe of the line of Darmſtadt add 
to it the arms of Iſenburg. 

Both Heſſe-Caſſel and Heſſe- Darmſtadt have a privy- 
council, In the former are two regencies, viz, one at 
Caſſel for Lower Heſſe, and the other at Marburg. In 
Hefle-Darmſtadt are alſo the ſame number, one at Gieſſen 
and one at Darmſtadt. 

With reſpect to the courts of law, there are the joint- 
court of juſtice held at Marburg; beſides which ecclefiaſ- 
tical and matrimonial caſes come before the two conſiſ- 
tories of Heſſe-Caſſel, held at Caſſel and Marburg; and 
thoſe for Heſſe-Darmſtadt at Gieſſen and Darmſtadt. 
For the trial of noblemen, or perſons of eminence guilt 
of any great crime, a particular criminal court, if aefired, 
is erected. 

With reſpect to the taxes, ordinary and extraordinary, 
the country ſeats of the nobility, with the lands and 
effects belonging to the clergy and the ſcheols, are ex- 
empt from the ordinary taxes; but with regard to the 
extraordinary ones, the four hoſpitals, with the tenants 
and lands of the prieſts and ſchools, are excepted. The 
provincial cheſt is under the management of four re- 
ceivers- general, who enjoy their office for life, and theſe 
nominate the collectors. The annual revenue of the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel is computed by ſome authors at 
a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year, and that 
of Heſle- Darmſtadt at about half this ſum. 

Caflel and Darmſtadt have each their war-office, and 
the landgrave of Helle Caſſel conſtantly keeps on foot 
twelve battalions and eight ſquadrons, with a troop of 
huſſars and three hundred matroſſes. Heſſe-Darmſtadt 
maintains a body of horſe- guards, two ſquadrons of dra- 
goons, and four battalions of regular militia. 

The principal city belonging to the ſovereign-houſe of 
Heſſe-Caſſel is the city of Caflel, which is ſeated on the 
river Fulda, and flows between the Old and New Town, 
in the fifty-firſt degree eighteen minutes north latitude, 
and. in the ninth degree thirty-eight minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, and has a ſtone-bridge erected over the river, e 
Old Town, which is the largeſt and moſt inconſiderable, 
forms a ſemicircle on a hill, and, like the Lower New 
Town, is old faſhioned : but the French, or Upper New 
Town, is very regular and handſome ; and between it and 
the Old Town lies the Eſplanade which is delightfully 
planted with rows of trees. The palace of the prince is 
of free-ſtone and very handſome both within and without; 
it ſtands in the Old Town, on the banks of the Fulda, 
but is a diſtinct fortification. In the Lyceum is an 
anatomical theatre, a muſeum, a Collegium Carolinum, a 
cabinet of antiques and natural curioſities, and an obſer- 
vatory well furniſhed with inſtruments. Over the ſtable 
is the ſovereign's library, As all the public offices meet 
here, the building deſigned for their uſe is a noble piece 
of architecture. The arſenal is of free-ſtone, and con- 
tains arms for twenty-five thouſand men, and in the 
room under it are two hundred cannon; it has a 
foundery, which ſtands at a ſmall diſtance, In the 
French New Town the landgrave William VIII. has 
added to the houſe in which he formerly lived, a fine 
gallery of paintings. In this Upper New Town is alſo 
a beautiful church ; but the principal church in Caſſel is 
that of St. Martin's abbey in the Old town, in which 
lies the burial-place of the princes, and near it is a pub- 
lic Latin ſchool. In the Old Town are likewiſe two 
churches, one of which belongs to the garriſon ; and on 
the ramparts a third belonging to the Lutherans, the 
firſt ſtone of which was laid in the 1734. The way 
from the palace bridge over the Leſſer Fulda leads to the 
prince's flower garden, near which is a large green- houſe 
and an elegant marble bath. In the center of the garden 
is.a ſpacious baſon, in the midſt of which is a beautiful 
mount, This delightful place is ſurrounded by the 
Great and Little Fulda. 

At Caſſel are manufactories of cloth, ſtuffs, gold-lace, 
hats, filk and worſted ſtockings, and other commodities 
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The pleaſure houſes belonging to the prince are Freyen- 
hagen, which lies at the end of a road leading from 
Callel, planted on each fide with trees: Weiſſenſtein- 


GEOGRAPH YT. Warne, 


Frederic II. has added a handſome new town» in which 
an orphan-houſe and alms-houſe have becn erccted by the 
prince, who is proprietor of three prefecturates in the ta- 


houſe, alſo near Caſſel ; and at a ſmall diſtance from it 1s ritories of Magdeburg and the Halberſtadt, excluſive cf 
Carlſberg, where is an admirable caſcade, begun by the other perſonal rights and revenues, 


landgrave Charles. On each fide are eight hundred ſtep: 
leading up a hill, and at the top is a grand pyramid ol 


| j a ical poſition 
huge ſtones arranged in a tranſverſe and vertical p , Ser. V. 


and ſurmounted by a Hercules of copper thirty feet high. 


The proſpe& here is inexpreſſibly fine. The caſcade has 


four platforms, with a ſpacious baſon in each. Near the 


upper baſon is a ſplendid grotto of large rough hewn- 
ſtones, that look as if only placed upon each otker 
without cement. In the ſecond is a rock conſiſting of 


heaps of ſtones diſpoſed in a moſt beautiful confuſion, 
and under it a giant lying on his back, and cjecting a 


The Crunty of WALDEC, 


Its Situation, Extent, aud Produce, The Religian and AA. 
nuſattures of the Country. The Titles and 4 72 of the 
Prince, aud a Deſcription of the principal Tawns., 


ſtream of water ſix inches in diameter, to the height of 1 "HE county of Waldec is bounced on the north 


forty feet ; while the chryſtaline water falling nearly per. 


by the diocclc of Paderborn; to the eaſtward b 


pendicular, winds through apertures which are almoſt| Heſſe, and the electorate of Mentz; to the ſouthward 
imperceptible in innumerable meanders. The deſcent of|alſo by Hefle ; and to the weſtward by the dutchy of 
the caſcade on each ſide the baſon conſiſts entirely of large] Weſtphalia ; extending, according to Dr. Buſching, 


ſquare ſtones, over which the water runs about an inch 


about twenty-eight miles in length, and twenty-thice in 


in depth, and a little way forward over a thin ſheet of} vreadch, 


lead about three inches broad, precipitating itſelf from 
one platform-ſtone to another, and having tae appear- 


| This country abounds in grain and cattle. It has al- 
ſo large woods, and the mountains contain iron, lead, 


ance of chryſtaline mirrors; but by a ſpeclator ſtanding|[eopper, and even fome gold, which is eftcemed equal 
at the bottom, the brilliancy, when the ſun plays his in value to that ot Hungary. Ot the gold gathered out 


beams upon it, cannot be viewed without admiration. 


of the Eder the prince has cauſed meda.s to be {truck, 


The water for this work is brought from ſeveral ſtreams|and a magnificent tive-board of plate to be made. Some 
up the mountain, and collected in a reſervoir one hundred} parts allo afford alabaſter, marble, and ite. 


feet deep, and of conſiderable extent. 


This conntry contains thirtcen towns and a market 


Marpurg, or Marburg, the capital of Upper Heſſe, is| village. "The ftates are compoſed of the nobility and 


ſeated on a hill near the river Lalin, in the fiftieth de- 
ce _—_—— minutes north latitude, and in the eighth 
egree fift 


towns. It is only on extraordinary occaſions that the 
whole body of the ſtates are convened ; for on ordinary 


three minutes eaſt longitude; and above it occaſions, none meet but the nobility aud the repreſen= 


is a fortified caſtle that was once the reſidence of the] tatives of the three deputy towns. 


landgrave of Heſſe. Beſides the ſovereign courts and 
public offices, it has an academy for claflical learning, 


The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans, 
and the reſt Calviniſts, except a few who are of the po- 


with three churches, one of which is French, and the] piſh religion. 


Lutheran church of St. Elizabeth, in which it is pre- 
tended that faint lies interred, Her monument is plat- 
ed over with ſilver gilt, adorned with a profuſion of pearls. 
In this church have alſo been buried ſeveral of the land- 


The manufactures of this country are coarſe cloth, 
barragons, calamancos, dimity, ratine, and other ſtuffs ; 
paper, and great quantities of hard-ware. 

The titles of the Waldec family are, Prince of the 


graves of Heſſe. The German-houſe is the reſidence of | ſacred Roman empire, count of Pyrmont and Rappolt- 
the provincial commander of the Teutonic order for | ſtein, lord of Hoheneck and Gerolſeck, &c. 
Heſſe, and the commander of Marburg; and near it| The prince of Waldec has not yet obtained a feat and 


ſtands Elizabeth's hoſpital, the care of which St. Eliza- 
beth, they ſay, recommended to the above order. "I he 


vote in the college of princes; but enjoys a ſcat at the 
dict of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 


provincial commander, by the convention of Caſſel,, The prince has a privy council and court cf ficfs, a 
is choſen alternately from each of the three religions, The regency, a chamber of finances, a ſoreſt court, and a 


prince of Heile has a fine ſtud of horſes here. 

Marburg has been twice deſtroyed by fire, and in 1529 
a ſolemn but fruitleſs conference was held here between 
Luther and Melancthon on the one fide, and Zulingius 


court of law. "The two laſt courts are compoled of the 
ſame members, who also, in conjunction with the ge- 
neral, and one ſuperintendant, form the conſiſtory. From 
the court of law an appeal lies to the choncety. Over 


and CEcolampadius on the other. Towards the cloſe of | the prefecturates preſide tour judges, who are ſubordinate 
the year 1645, and the beginning of 1646, this town and | to a rural chief juſtice. 

caſtle were taken, after a furious cannonading, by the] The principal places in this county are the following: 
troops of Caſſel, which the princeſs Amelia Elizabeth, at Corbach, the capital, and the firſt of the three de- 


that time regent of Caſſel, ſent againſt it. 

Gietlen is a fortified town on the river Lahn, and has 
an old caſtle and arſenal. In this town, alternately with 
Marburg, is held the joint court of appeals : it is like- 
wiſe the feat of the regency, a conſiſtory and ſuperinten- 
dency, and has allo a Lutheran univerſity founded here in 


puty towns, is alſo the feat of the high court of juſtice, 
and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, each of which has 
its church. In that belonging to the New Town is a moit 
m—_ monument of marble and alabaſter, that takes up 
one {ide of the choir, and was erected by the republic of 
the United Provinces to George Frederic of Waldec, 


1607, a claſſical academy, and two churches. It is ſub- who was feld-marſhal of their forces. In the New Town 
ject to the houle of Heſle- Darmſtadt, and is defended by | is allo a gymnaſium of fix clafles, and ſeven matters. 


a ſtrong wall and regular fortifications. 

| Darmſtadt is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, in a 
fruitful and pleaſant country, and has a very ſtately palace 
belonging to that branch of the Heſſian houſe to which 
it gives name, It has allo a regency, a court of appeals, 
a conſiſtory, and a grammar-ſchool, and in the church are 
the vaults of the princely family. It is encorapaſied with 


Wildungen, a town ſcated on a hill, and the ſecond 
deputy town, is both larger and better built than Old 
Wildungen; it has a Latin ſchool, containing five 
claſſes, and an orphan-houſe. In the choir belonging to 

. . - D. 
the church, the republic of Venice here erccted a fine 
monument of alabaſter to the memory of Joſias prince 
of Waldec, who commanded their armics with great re- 


a wall, and has ſeveral ſuburbs, near which is an orphan- |putation. 


houſe. 


Homburg, a town ſubject to the houſe of Heſſe-Hom- 
burg, by whom it was built, and who tranſplanted thither 


Arolſon, a regular built, thrivins town, ſeated near 
the river Aars, The prince's palace, of which prince 
Frederic Anthony Ulric was hinifelf architect, makes a 


two French colonies. It contains a palace in which that grand appearance, All the above-mentioned oiices and 
prince reſides ; and both the Lutherans and Calviniſts here | colleges, except the chief court of juſtice, are held here, 


Oo 


enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion, The landgrave| Beſides the Luckeran church, the Cal yinit 


| s And Romans 
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have alſo theirs. This town ſtands at the end of a no- [bleaching is alſo carricd on in this city; but the greateſt 
ble avenue, formed by ſix rows of trees, two thouſand article in its imports is timber, which is brought down 


aces in length. the Maine to this city, as is alſo rough and caſt iron, 
P SECT VI corn, and meal, 

: In the neighbourhood of Hanau is Philipſrune, a beau- 

OF the County of HAN Au. tiful ſeat near the village of Keſſelſtadt on the Maine. It 


* - il einhard iv 
Is Situation, Extent, Praduce, and principal Rivers; the was built by count Philip Rein „ but received ve 


* * Pe „Igreat improvements from count John Reinhard, his bro- 
: nals ; with a Deſcription of the Citys C Bar 

— of the Inhabitants ; with a Dejertp of th 132 . 

0 Hanau. 


ANAU is encompaſſed by the clectorate of Mentz, 
H the dioceſe of Fulda, 1 the territories of Heſſe SECT VIII. 
and Francfort; it extending about ſorty- two miles in Of the free Imperial Cities of Francfort, Friedberg, and 
length; but ſome parts. of it lie ſeparate. Ietzlar. | 
The foil is remarkably fertile in corn, wine, fruit, 


and vegetables, all which are excellent in their ſeveral F RANCF ORT, or Francfort on the Maine, the 
kinds. It has alſo a filver and a copper mine, both ol uſual place of the election and coronation of the 
which are very rich, and likewiſe ſome cobalt works and kings of the Romans; alſo the place where the ſtates of 
falt-pans. Great advantage is lixewiſe made of thethe Rheniſh circles meet, and a celebrated Hans-town, 
wocds. is ſituated in the fifticth degree ſixteen minutes north la- 

This country lies chiefly on the Maine, into whichſtitude, and in the ſcrenth degree thirty-ſix minutes eaſt 
run all the ſmaller rivers by which it is watered, A-Plongitude, ſeventeen miles to the weſtward of Hanau, in 
mong theſe the chief are the Kinzig and the Nidda, the delightful, healthy, and fertile country along the Maine, 
latter of which is joined by the Nidder. by which it is divided into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the 

In the ſixteenth century the inhabitants embrace] Lu- names of Francfort and Saxenhawſen. The former of 
theraniſm; but in 1594, count Philip Lewis intro-JucedJtheſe being the largeſt, is divided into twelve wards, and 
the opinions of Calvin, which have prevailed, though the latter into two, and both are reckoned to contain 


there are ſtill ſome Lutherans and peri-ns of the Romiſh Jabout three thouſand houſes, he fortifications, which 
church, who are permitted the tree exerciſe of their reli- Jare both reg 


f gular and folid, form a decagen, or figure 
gion. Trade and manufactures flouriſh here, particu-Jconſiſting of ten baſtions, faced with hewn ſtone; the 
larly in the city of Hanau, 


ditches are deep and filled with freſh water ; and all the out- 
The ruling count of Hanau-Munzenberg was a mem-{works are placed before the gates. There are, however, 


ber of the college of the imperie! counts of the Wette- few cannon on the works. At Saxenhawſen there is 
raw ; but the landgrave William VI. ſeparated himſelfflittle worth notice, except its fortifications, which are 


from them, and in 1741 alſo from the circle of the Upperſtolerably good. There is in particular a large horn- 


Rhine. The income ariſing to the laſt count of Ha-[work, a ditch full of water, and a covert-way ve 


nau from his ſeveral territories, is ſaid to have amountedJjudiciouſly contrived, ranging on the head of the ditch, 


to above five hundred thouſand florins, which muſt be paſſed in order to go to Saxenhauſen on 

In this county are hve towns and ninety-ſix villages, the land fide. There are fix baſtions in all; but they are 
the principal place in which is the following : very irregular, 

Hanau, the capital of the county, is ſeated in a large] The town-houſe of Francfort is a vaſt building worth 
plain on the river Kinzig, near the place where it runs|ſeeing. The hall where the emperor is choſen is not very 
into the Maine, and is compoſed of the Old and New}large ; but it is adorned with pictures, among which are 
Town, both of which are fortified, The Old 'Fown, which the following: one of Eſther and Ahaſuerus, in which 
from time immemorial has belonged to the Hanau fa-|the figures are cloathed according to the mode about one 
mily, is ill built; but the palace called the Burg makes|hundred and fifty years ago; that is, with fardingales, 
a good appearance, and has a fine flower garden. Both ruffs, doublets, &c ; the hiſtory of Suſannah and the 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts have their particular church, [two Elders ; that of Dionyſius the tyrant and his favou- 
and here is an univerſity built by count Philip Lewis. 'Theſrite Damocles, with a noble repaſt before him, which 
Jews dwell in a particular quarter, and are alloyedfhe does not touch for fear of a ſword that hangs by a 
ichools, To this Old Town belongs a large ſuburb. ender thread directly over his head; Seſoſtris king of 

Ine New Town is not only of greater extent, but the] Egypt, with his chariot drawn by captive kings; Eg- 
ftr:cts are ſtrait, broad, and clean: moſt of the houſeshinard, ſecretary to Charlemagne, and Emma his Gout, 
on both ſides are very regularly built; and it comes that Emperor's daughter; Scipio Africanus reſtoring a 
very near the Dutch towns in neatneſs. The ftreets ter- young captive princels inviolate to her bridegroom ; and 
miuate in a grand ſquare in the centre of the town, where] Bathſheba in the bath. 
the public markets are kept. At each of the four cor-F The fore part of this ſtructure is ſupported by arches, 
ners of this (quare is a well of tolerable depth, walled under which during the fair of Francfort are to ſhops 
round with marble, and adorned with ſome foliage and of all kinds; and over theſe arches is a hall, where the 
iron work, on the top of which is a large lamp, that is emperor uſually dines after his coronation, and into 
I zated every evening. The church in which they preach] which opens the chamber where the election of the new 
boch in Flemiſh and French is but one edifice, divided Jemperor is canvalled, In the above hall the emperor 
by a wall from top to bottom into two ſeparate apart-Jeats at a table by himſelf, and the cleCtors have alſo 
ments. Ihe gallery in the French part is very ſpacious, [their ſeparate tables. The floor is covered with black 
and is an amphitheatre ſupported by twelve columns offand yellow cloth, the livery of the houſe of Auftria : 
red fone, upon which the roof reſts, and the cieling is off upon the cieling is painted the ſtory of Ganymede car- 
uc, very veell adorned, The catholics have no church fried away by Jupiter's eagle; and the hiſtory of a falſe 
here, but perform their devotions at a village ſeated a-{ witneſs who had accuſed a perſon of murder; but when 
bout a mile front Hanau. | he had confirmed his evidence by an oath, a large raven, 

The New Towa was built in the year 1597, by theſit is ſaid, having forced his way through one of the win- 
Walloons, or Fl:mith refugees, who enjoy extraordinary dows of this hall, perched on the villain's head, and tore 
Privileges; they have their own magiſtrates, and the dit- [out his eyes With his beak ; on which the miſcreant being 
paſal of all the town offices, which the members of [touched with remorſe, confeſſed his crime, and had his 
ie French and Dutch congregations can alone poſſeſs, head ſtruck off. | 
taaugh ac preſent the German Calviniſts conſtitute one] In the back part of this ſtructure are the city offices, 
half of the inhabitents, and the Luthcrans a fourth. and the diet chamber of the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
Here are feveral woollen manufactures, particularly offas likewiſe that of the dictature of the circle, Among 
Lrozrame, ftocikin.s, both filk and worltcd, linen andfthe archives of the town-houſe is kept the celebrated 
porevlain, Hanau is more particularly famous for the golden bull of the emperor Charles IV. which is a parch- 


ed quuntitics of roll tobacco made up here; wax-I ment book of forty-three quarto leaves, containing the 
| fund 
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rundamental inſtitutes of the empire written in Latin in 
capital letters. This famous piece ie, according to lom? 
authors, kept in a gold caſket : but Mr. Keyſler ſays, it is 
in a tortoiſe-ſhell ſnuff-box ſet with mother of peu, and 
lined with yellow velvet; and that the book is very much 
ſoiled. 

The cathedral of St. Bartholomew is a large building, 
but there are only two or three things that render it 
worthy of notice. The firſt is a ſma'l, long, and narrow 
chapel, which is dark and without any ornaments, cx- 
cept the red cloth with which it is hung near the altar, 
in that part where the electors or their repreſentatives fit 
This altar is very mean for ſo celebrated a place, and the 
ſeats on which the electors fit, when they chooſe an em- 
peror, are benches of very common wood placed azainſt 
the walls. The other thing that deſerves notice is a 
chapel, to which the elected emperor is conducted, in or- 
der to be crowned by the elector of Mentz, and is no 
thing more than an iron cloiſter, without any ornament, 
joined to the baluſtrade of the choir, and has ſome re- 
ſemblance to a parrot's cage, The altar in it has no 
other ornament than a brals crucifix of very indifferent 
workmanſhip. 

The above places attract the attention of travellers on 
account of the important buſineſs performed in them ; 
but the curious clock in this cathedral, which conſiſts of 
three parts or diviſions, is perhaps more worthy of no 
tice, In the loweſt, which reſembles a calendar, arc 
ſeveral circles, the firſt of which ſhews the day and 
month ; the ſecond the golden number, with the age 
and change of the moon; and the third the dominical 
letter, The fourth and fifth circle repreſent the antient 
Roman calendar. On the ſixth are the names of the 
apoſtles and martyrs, the length of the days and nights, 
and the entrance of the ſun into the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac. The ſeventh and eighth circles exhibit the hours 
and minutes when the ſun riſes and ſets, In the other 
circles within theſe are the diviſions of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac, the four ſeaſons, the moveable feaſts, &c. 
The figures which ſtrike the hours repreſent two ſmiths 
with hammers in their hands. This curious piece of 
clock-work was put up in the year 1605, and repaired 
for the firſt time in 1704. 

This cathedral belongs to the Catholics, though moſt 
of the inhabitants are Lutherans, It' is ſaid to have been 
built by Pepin, king of France. and greatly enriched by his 
ſon Charlemagne; but the emperor Lewis of Pavaria 
took away the greateſt part of its revenues, to puniſh 
the chapter, who had ſided with the pope againſt him. 

The churches of St. Leonard and he Labs are both 
collegiate, In the church of the Predicants are two 
altars, ſtanding oppoſite to each other, which are de- 
corated with two pieces of painting by Albert Durer. 
One of them repreſents our Saviour's aſcenſion, and the 
other the Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary; but the latter 
is only a copy, the original having fallen into the elector 
of Bavaria's hands. There is here alſo a convent, with 
a church of the order of St. John; together with others 
belonging to the Carmelites, Dominicans, Capuchins, 
and — chapels. 

The Lutheran churches and convents are the Great 
church; that of St. Catharine, where, in 1522, the firſt 
Lutheran ſermon was preached, and to which is annexed 
a nunnery of Jadies of noble birth; the church of the 
White Women, fo called from the convent belonging to 
it inſtituted for ladies, and other young women of high 
birth ; St. Peter's church ; together with the chapel of 
the Glauberg; the hoſpital church; St. Nicholas's 
church ; as alſo the church in Saxenhauſen. 

Here is likewiſe a ſeminary of divines founded by Dr. 
Pridius, and completed by Dr. Munden ; and a Luthe- 
ran gymnaſium, which conſiſts of ſeven claſſes, and ſtands 
contiguous to the church of the Bare-footed friars, and 
in it is the city lib The alms, orphan, and work- 
houſe is a well contrived building under good regulations, 
that are ſtrictly executed. The hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt is one of the wealthicſt foundations in the whole 
city. . 

1 is of a circular form, without any ſuburbs ; 
but the ſtreets are generally narrow, and the houſes are 
moſtly built of timber and plaiſter, and covered with flate ; 


| 
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but there are ſome handſome private ſtructures of a Hud 


of red marble that juſtly deſerve the name of palaces, :; 
the buildings called the Compeſtel and Fronhof, ts 
Frieiſhof, the Cullenhof, the German-houſe, an auguſt 
edifice ſituated ncar the bridge over the Maine, the Hen. 
Darmſtadthof, the palace of the prince dc la 'I'gurs, aud 
the houſes of the counts of Solms, Schauenberg, aig 
Schonborn ; and there are three principal ſquares, 

The bridge which forms the communication between 
Francſort and Saxenhauſcn is four hundred and tif; pace; 
in length; and over a gate as you enter upon it is a Latin 
inſcription in gold letters to the following purpoſe ; In 
ce the rcign of Leopold I. the moſt auguſt emperor of the 
© Romans and Germany, king of Hungary and Bohe— 
% mia, the true father of his country, under whole hay 
& auſpices the empire enjoys an uninterrupted pro- 
ſperity, this fortiſicd gate was repaired by the city of 
& Francfort.” Ihe Jews quarter contifts of a very 
narrow ſtrect about an Engliſh mile in length, and cx. 
tremely dirty. At cach end of it is a gate, which is 
carefully ſhut every evening, and the keys carried to the 
magiſtrates, The houſes are moſily four, five, or fix 
ſtorics high; but the apartments are extremely filthy. 
This quarter is {ad to contain three or four thouſand 
perſons; but, according to the Jeu; themſelves, they 
amount to ſome thouſands more. The principal com. 
merce they carry on here is in buying and felling old 
goods, in going from inn to inn to tell toys to ſtrangers, 
and in exchanging ſuch money as is not current here. 
[hey are obliged, under ſcvere pena't'is, to fetch water 
when a fire happens in any part of the city, however dif. 
tant it may be from their quartcr; and in return the ma- 
giſtracy permit them to choole twelve judycs ont of their 
own body for deciding the differences and quarrels that 
happen among them; but thoſe who will not ſubmit to 
their deciſions, are allowed to appeal to the tribunals of 
the Lutherans. As to their C1ets, it is ſuitable to the 
filthincfs of their dwellings. The men generally wear 
cloaks, that are extremely courſe and thread bare, wit! 
lapped hats, old greaſy ruits, and thick pointed beard;, 
Their women indeed are not quite fo ragged and dun, 
as the men; they wear over their cloaths thort cloa'ts t 
black crape, bound about their necks by claſps of ge 
copper, and round their ſhoulders a border of tinjv! 
about a foot broad, ſhining like gold. Their head dress 
formerly reſembled that of the Chriſtian women; but the 
magiſtrates have obliged them to wear a coarſe wrapper 
about their heads, ending at their forehead in two large 
horns about four fingers in breadth, one of which is 
covered with black gauze, and the other with a picce of 
lawn died blue. Girls are not permitted to enter the 
ſynagogue, and are diſtinguiſhed from the married wo- 
men by their head-dreſs, which is a piece of red taſfetry, 
bordered with gold gauze. Many Jeweſles wear ear- 
rings that repreſent the ſigns of their houſ's, or ſhops; 
as for inſtance, if a cat be the ſin, the wile or girl of 
the houſe carries dangling at her ears two cats in minia- 
ture of copper gilt, 

But though the Jewiſh worſhip and that of the Fapiſts 
is tolerated in this city, and the latter in particular have 
many churches and convents; neither the French nor 
German Calviniſts are permitted to have one place of 
religious worſhip within the walls, and are obliged to go 
every Sunday to Bockenheim, which lies about a league 
from the city in the territory of Hanzu. Ihe wealthy 
perſons among them have frequently offered a large ſuin 
to the magiſtracy, for leave to aſſemble for public wor- 
{hip in Francfort, were it in ever fo mean a place; yet 
ſuch is their unchriſtian partiality againſt their brother 
reformers, and ſuch enemies are they to religious liberty, 
that this privilege has been obſlinately refuſed thern. 
However, Mr. Buſching ſays, that it is thought they will 
at laſt be permitted to build a church juſt without the 
town. The number of coaches which generally go to 
the two churches at Bockenheim every Sunday amount 
to about two hundred and fifty, many wealthy perſons in 
Francfort being of the reformed church; and it is there 
a common ſaying, 4 That the Roman catho!ics have the 
% churches, the Lutherans the magiitracy, and the Cal- 
« yiniſts the money,” 
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Among the natural curioſities at Francfort, that of the 
hazeli-tree, mentioned by Mr. Keyſer, is highly worthy 
of notice: it is to be icen in Mr. Haſſel's garden in the 
city; and is mentioned in the r rancfort Chronicles above 
two hundred years ago. “ Ihe lower part of its trunk, 
« fays that gentlemen, is ſeven Francfort ells in circum- 
« ference, that is, ſiftec : ſcet nine inches: its height is 
„ cqual to that of the douſes ncar it, and it ſtill bears 
« nuts every year, "The ih-l]s of the nuts it produces 
« are very thick; but the kernel has the ſame flavour as 
« thole of other nuts. The emperor Leopold dined 
& twice under this tree. Ihe {oil of this garden, he adds, 
& muſt be particularly favourable to hazel-trees ; for 
„ though the adjacent ground yields only common ſhrubs, 
« four hazel-trees planted within theſe fifteen years in 
« Mr, Haſſel's garden, are already above twenty feet 
« high, Theſe recruits are the more neceſſary, as the 
« above-mentioned old tree begins to decay.” 

The fairs held at Francfort are famous all over Europe ; 
and Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that ſome merchants, who 
are competent judges, aſſured him, that ten millions of 
dollars would hardly purchaſe the merctandize expoſed 
to ſale at one of theſe fairs, the goods in the ware- houſes 
and ſhops included. Of the manufactures carricd on 
here, thoſe of filk and porcelain are the moit conſid -- 
rable. 3 Ma 

This has always been an imperial city. In the diet it 
holds the fixth place among the imperial cities of the 
Rhine, and alſo votes in the diet of the Upper Rhine, 

he magiſtracy here conſiſts of a judge, the bench of 
ſchoffen or aldermen; the ſecond bench of the council; 
together with the third, which is compoſed of artificers 
and tradeſmen. The laſt is alſo ſummoned in affairs of 

neral concern, and executes the offices relating to the 
police ; but the direction of important affairs is * oct 
in the two former, out of whom the two burgomaſters 
are annually choſen. Law-ſuits are here determined 
by the ſchotfens and Syndics. The members of the con- 
filtory are two ſchoffens, ſenior miniſterii, the two eldeſt 
paſtors, and two civilians. The territory belonging to 
the city contains a number of villages, feats, and farms; 
and the ſides of the Maine are adorned with a vaſt number 
of gardens and vineyards, in which ſome of the vines are 
propped up by ſtakes, and others ſupported in the form 
of arbours; but the wines they produce are not very 
ſtrong. ; 3 

We ſhall now take notice of the imperial cities of Fried- 
berg and Wetzlar. : 

The imperial city of Friedberg ſtands near the Uſbach, 
on a very fertile ſpot on the ridge of hills called the Hohe, 
and was formerly much larger than it is at preſent. This 
city enjoys the twelfth ſeat on the bench of the imperial 
towns of the Rhine. The magiſtracy, with the greateſt 
part of the burghers, are Lutherans. It is governed by 
a burgrave and fix nobles, who are members of the ge- 
neral council, and of that of the ſtates; and when any 
affairs relating to the empire and circle come on the car- 
pet, notice is given them of it by the magiſtracy, that they 
may jointly agree on the perſon to be deputed, and on the 
nature and extent of his powers. 

The imperial town of Wetzlar is ſeated on the Lahn, 
near its confluence with the Wetzbach, and on the 
other - ſide the Dill. The magiſtrates and moſt of the 
burghers are Lutherans. Beſides the cathedral, which 
the Proteſtants hold in common with the Catholics, they 
have a chapel, and a grammar-ſchool in a building that 
was originally a Franciſcan convent, and the church of 
the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, The Catholics have not 
only the uſe of the cathedral, but a Franciſcan convent, 
with a church, and a Jeſuits college. The Calviniſts 
have likewiſe a church here. In the town-houſe are held 
the meetings of the imperial-chamber, which in the year 
1693 was removed hither from Spires. 

Wetzlar was an imperial city ſo early as the days of 
the emperor Frederic I. and has the thirteenth bench of 
the imperial cities of the Rhine, and alſo a vote in the 
diets of the Upper Rhine, 
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Of the Dutchy of Deuxponts, and the Principality of Naſſau. 
An Account of the Family of Naſſau, and the Titles, Arms, 
and principal Places belonging to each of thoſe Princes. 


Ew dutchy of Deuxponts, which is ſituated in the 
moſt ſouthern part df the circle, is in general a 
mountainous barren country; yet is interſperſed with 
ſome fertile valleys. It extends in its greateſt length a- 
bout forty miles, and from eight to twenty. five in breadth. 
t belongs to the Nuke of Deuxponts, whoſe annual re- 
venue ariling from this dutchy, is computed at three hun- 
dred thouſand florins. 

Deuxponts, the capital of this dutchy, is called b 
the Grermans Zweybrucken, and in Latin Bipontium, all 
which ſignify Two Bridges, a name which it received 
from its two bridges over the rivulets of Bliſe and Swolb, 
on which it ſtands; and this name it gave to the whole 
dutchy. It is ſituated in the forty-ninth degree thirty 
minutes north latitude, and in the fourth degree thirty- 
one minutes eaſt longitude, It is a ſmall, but neat well 
built town, and has a fine palace erected in the modern 
taſte. Of the great church here, the Calviniſts have 
the nave, and the Catholics the choir. The Lutherans 
have likewiſe a church, and in this town is alſo a gym- 
naſium. During the Thirty Years War it ſuffered ex- 
tremely, as it allo did in 1677, when it was taken by the 
French. | 

In a vale at a ſmall diſtance is Schuflie, a pleaſure- 
houſe erected by Staniſlaus, the dethroned king of Po- 
land, during his reſidence at Deuxponts ; but it is now 
gone to ruin. 

The principality of Naſſau, which we ſhall next de- 
ſcribe, is bounded on the north by Weſtphalia, on the 
eaſt by Solms, on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Metz, 
and on the welt by the electorate of Treves. The length 
of the whole principality is computed at fifty-ſeven miles, 
and its oreadth at thirty-two. 

Though it is for the moſt part mountainous and woody, 
it is not without fine arable and meadow land. 

The founder of the preſent princes of Naſſau was count 
Henry I. ſurnamed the Wealthy, who, in the thirteenth 
century, left to his two ſons, Walram and Otho I. the 
county of Naſſau, with its feudal, patrimonial, and heredi- 
tary lands. 

With reſpect to the firſt line, William Henry, prince 
of Naſſau-Uſingen, left two ſons, who were the founders 
of the two preſent ruling lines; namely, prince Charles, 
of the Naſſau-Saarbruck-Uſingen line, and prince Wil- 
liam Henry, of that of Naſſau-Saarbruck, who, on the 
twenty- third of September, 1735, agreed to a partition, 
by which the laſt gave to the former all the inherited and 
eſcheated land on this ſide the Rhine, and the former 
gave to the latter thoſe lying on the other fide of that 
river, 

The only remaining line of the deſcendants of Otha 
is that of Naſſau-Dillenburg-Dietz, which ſubſiſts in the 
prince of Orange, hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces. | 

The. titles of the -prince of the elder line deſcended 
from Walram are, Prince of Naſſau, count of Saarbruck 
and Saarwerden, and lord of Lahr-Wiſbaden and 
Idiſtein. 5 

His arms for Naſſau are a lion, in a field azure, ſemẽe 
of billets or: for the county of Saarbruck, azure, a lion 
argent, ſemee of croſslets argent: for the county of Saar- 
werden, fable, a ſpread- eagle argent: for Mors, or, a 
ſeſſe ſable: for Weilnau, or, two leopards paſſant gules ; 
for Mehreinberg, verte, a faltier croſs, or, ſemee with 
croſslets, or: for Mahlberg, or, a lion fable: for Lahr, 
or, on a feſle gules. 

The titles of William V. prince of Orange, and ſtadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, with ref to the ter- 
ritories of Naſſau are: Prince of Naſſau, count of Kat- 
zenellenbogen, Vianen, and Dietz, and lord of Beilſtein. 
His arms for Naſſau are, azure, a lion or, ſemee of billets 
or; for Katzenellenbogen, or, a lion rampant gules; for 

Qa q Vianen, 
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Vianen, or, a feſſe argent; for Dietz, gules, two lions 
paſſant, or. 

The princes of the antient line of Walram have no 
ſeat or voice in the college of princes ; but have five 
votes at the diet of the 3 of the Upper Rhine. The 
princes of the younger branch acquired a ſeat and vote 
in the college of princes in 1659, and have two other 
votes, both which are inherent in the ſtadtholder of the 
United Netherlands, who has alſo two votes in the dict of 
Weitphalia. 

The county of Naſſau-Dietz lies on the river Lahn, 
and was formerly called the Golden Country, on account 
of its fertility, and conſiſts of nine prefecturates, the prin- 
Cipal places in which are the following. 

Dietz, the capital of a prefecturate of the ſame name, 
is ſeated on the Lahn, over which it has a bridge of 
{tone, and is divided into the Old and New Town. The 
prince has a palace here which ftands on a hill. The 
Calviniſts have two churches here, and the Lutherans 
one. At a ſmall diſtance from the town is Oranienſtein, 
a feat belonging to the prince ſeated on the Lahn. 

Weilburg, a handſome town which ſtands on an emi- 
nence by the river Lahn, over which it has a bridge of 
ſtone. The prince's palace here contains ſome very ele- 
gant apartments, with a fine garden belonging to it, and 
2 magnificent chapel. All the roads near the town form 
beautiful viſtas, they being laid out in a direct line, and 
each planted on both fides with a row of trees, In the 
— is a large menagerie, with a pleaſure- 

uſe. 

In the country belonging to Naſſau-Saarbruck-Uſin- 
gen is Wiſbaden, a handſome, populous, and thriving 
town ſeated in the lordſhip of the fame name, and in a 
good wine country, The prince's palace in this place 
was built in the beginning of the preſent century. The 
warm baths here were known to the antient Romans, 
and are ſtill famous, This town ſuffered greatly in the 
wars of the ſeventeenth century ; but has been fince con- 
ſiderably improved by prince George Auguſtus. 

The prince of Naſſau Uſingen has a beautiful ſeat in 
the village of Biberich, which is ſituated on the Rhine: 
it was erected by prince George Auguſtus, and embel- 
liſhed by prince Charles : the By 
nificent, and ſtands in a delightful ſituation. 

The lands belonging to Naſſau-Saarbruck, are ſituat- 
ed between Lorrain, which lies to the weſt, and Deux- 
ponts to the eaſt ; but though it is for the moſt part ſandy 
and woody, it abounds in iron and 'pit-coal, and the ſoil 
in ſome places produces good corn. 
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Saarbruck, the capital of this little diſtrict, lies on 


the river Saar. It was ſet on fire, and its walls deſtroy- 
ed by the Imperialiſts, on their recovering it from the 
French in 1676; but was again rebuilt, and at preſent 
conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, with a Lutheran 
and Calyiniſt church. The prince's palace in this place 
was erected by prince William Henry. Oppoſite to this 
town on the other fide of the river is St. Johann, with 
which it has a communication by means of a bridge. It 
is equal to Saarbruck in extent, and is defended by a 
rampart and moat. The Catholics are in the poſſelon 
of the old church, and ſince the year 1727, a new one has 
been erected for the Lutherans. 


n. . 


Of the Principality of Hersfeld, the Counties of Solms, Up- 
per Iſenburg, and Witgenſtein ; the Lordſhip of Meſiburg, 
and the other ſmall States in the Circle of the Upper 
Rhine. 


ESIDES the countries already deſcribed in the cir- 
cle of the Upper Rhine, there are a conſiderable 


number of others, moſt of which are very ſmall and in- 


conſiderable, and are only remarkable for having a ſeat 
and voice in the college of princes, and in the diets of 
this circle. | | 

One of the chief of theſe is the principality of Hers- 
feld, or Hirchfeld, which borders on Upper and Lower 
Heſſe, and is about twelve miles long, and the ſame in 
breadth, It is ſubject to the houſe of Heſſe- Caſſel, who 


uilding is large and mag- 
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[on that account have an additional vote in the college of 
princes, and at the diet of the circle of the Upper 
Rhine. 

Hersfeld, its capital, is ſeated on the Fulda, forty 
miles to the ſouth of Caſle!, and is a neat but ſwall 
city, in which is a palace, a cathedral, a town chluich, 
a ſeminary, and a wealthy hoſpital. 

The county of Solms is chiefly ſituated on both ſidæs 
the Lahn, and borders on the territorics of Heſſe and 
Naſſau, and the diſtrict of the city of Wetzlar. It 
abounds in corn and cattle, and has many iron mincs, 
which employ ſeveral founderics and other works, 

The counts of Solms, which are ſuppoſd to be a 
branch of the family of Naſſau, are divided into the two 
principal branches, that of Solms-Braunfeld, and that of 
Solms-Lich, each of whom has the following title, Lord 
of Munzenberg, Wildenfels, Sonnenwald, &c. and their 
arms are, for Solms, or, a lion azure; for Munzenberg, 
party per feſſe, or and gules ; for \\ indentels, ſable, a lion 
argent. 

The counts of Solms have four votes in the college of 
the imperial counts of Wetteravia, and a like number in 
the diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

'The principal place in the whole county is Braunfeld, 

which is ſcated on a hill, where is a handſome caſtle or 
palace belonging to the prince, fortified after the antient 
manner, and is a place of great ſtrength. It contains 
within it a church that alſo ſerves the inhabitants of the 
town, which ſtands on the outſide. Boch the caſtle and 
town are ſupplied with water by works erected at the 
foot of the hill. In the ſeventh century this town was 
twice deſtroyed by fire. 
Upper Iſenburg is thus called to diſtinguiſh it from the 
county of Lower Iſenburg, in the Palatinate, and pro- 
perly conſiſts of the lordihip of Budingen, It is a fine 
corn- country, that has alſo ſome conſiderable Wobds, 
paſtures, and vineyards ; and is watered by ſeveral lictle 
ſtreams, as the Kinzig, the Semen, and the Nidder. 

The four princes of the houſe of Iſenburg govern dif- 

ferent parts of this country, and ſit in the college of the 
imperial counts of Wetteravia, and in the dicts of the 
circle of the Upper Rhine. 
The principal places in this county are the two follow- 
ing : 
Offenbach on the Maine, a ſmall town, which con- 
tains a palace, a German Calviniſt, a French Calviniſt, 
and a Lutheran church; and has ſeveral flouriſming ma- 
nufactures. 

Budingen, though a ſmall town, is the capital of the 
whole country. The palace here has a fine parterre, 
contiguous to which is an orphan-houſe, in which a 
woollen manufacture is carried on. Here is alſo a free- 
ſchool. | 

The county of Witgenſtein is nineteen miles in length, 
and its greateſt breadth is ſomewhat above thirteen. It 
borders on Hefſe-Darmſiad:, the principality of Naſſau- 
Dillenburg, and the dutchy of Weitphalia, Some parts 
of it are very mountainous, but yield plenty of wood, 
with mines of filver, copper, and iron. It has good pai- 
tures ; but produces little grain except oats. 

This county is divided between the two houſes of 
Sayn-Witgenſtein of Witgenſtein, and Sayn-W itgenſtcin 
of Berleburg. Each houſe has a diſtinct vote both in the 
college of the counts of tne empire, the diet of the Upper 
Rhine, and the college of Wetteravia, The joint re- 
venue of theſe counts is computed at fifty thouland rix- 
dollars a year. 

The principal places in this county belonging to each 
of the counts are the following : 

Witgenſtein, ſeated on a high mountain, and the pa- 
trimonial- houſe of the antient counts of Witgenſtein, 
and where thoſe of Sayn-Witgenſtein ſtill reſide. 

Berleburg, a ſmall town ſcated on the little river Ber- 
len, near the place where it falls into the Lder. In this 
town is a fine palace, and two other houſes belonging 
to the count. 

There are alſo the counties of Falkenſtein and War- 
temberg, whoſe counts enjoy the ſame privileges; but 
as they have no towns worthy of notice, we ſhall not 


trouble our readers with a dry deſcription of theſe wail 
diſtricts, 
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The lordſaip of Weſterburg is a ſmall territory ſeated 
betwecn the ch Cite of Hrevces and the territory of Naſ- 
ſau, and contains Fin, pultures, and coniequently fheep 


PADERBORN, 


and horned cattle. It at produces barley, rye, oats, 
and pulſe, with plenty of very fine earth-nuts. 


furniſh that neighbourhood with fucl. 


The 
woods arc thinned, but it has a remarkable mine of 
what is called wood-coal, waich is alone ſufficient to 


| 
'The colour, | 
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There are alſo a few other lorCſhips, as thoſe of Kir- 
chingen, Bratzenheim, &c. but they and ſome other 
little ſtates are too inconſiderable to deſerve a particular 
deſcription in a work which has for its ſubje& not a 
particular country, but the whole terraqueous globe. 

The biſhopric of Straſburg is alſo juſtly 2 as a 
ſtate of the empire, on account of a part of this biſhopric 
lying in the Upper Circle of the Rhine; as is alſo the 


flaments. and twigs of this coal, nearly reſemble thoſe biſhopric of Baſil, for the ſame reaſon ; and both theſe 


of wood, and the depth of the pit is about twenty feet, 
In this country are allo deer and other game; the rivers 
abound with trout an cray-faſh, and the pounds with pike, 
carp, and other kinds. | 


* S? 
which there are ſeveral branches: it only contains the 


little towns of Weſtburg and Walterſburg, and ſeveral in treating of thoſe countries. 


villages. 


biſhops have a ſeat on the ſpiritual bench of the council 


ded the princes of the empire, and at the diets of this 


circle; but as the principal part of the biſhopric of Straſ- 


burg, and the city of Straſburg itſelf, is in Alſace, and 
This lordſhip belongs to the counts of Weſterburg, of 


the chicf part of the biſhopric of Baſil, with its capital, 
is in Swiſſerland, they will be more properly deſcribed 
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Of MNeiplalia in general; and for}? of the Biſhopric of Pader- 


born. Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the 


iron mines, ſalt and medicinal ſprings, with rivers that 
abound in fiſh; but it is moſt remarkable for its bacon 
and veniſon. 


| The Weſer waſhes a ſmall part of the country to the 


Prerogatives of the Biſbap. A Deſcriptien of the City of caſt, and the Diemel, after traverſing a great part of the 


Paderbern, and ſome remariable Springs. 


H E people who inhabit the country between the 

Weſer and the Rhine were antiently called Weſt- 
phalians, and from them that territory received the name 
of Weſtphalia ; but the circle of Weſtphalia, which con- 
ſtitutes a part of that country, compriſes in it other terri- 
tories ; and we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
circle of Weſtphalia, Weſtphalia it{clf, and the dutchy of 
that name. 

This circle is ſurrounded by the Burgundian circle, 
the United Provinces, the Northern or German Sea, the 
Upper Rhenith, and the Electoral Rheniſh circles ; it be- 
ing two hundred miles long, and between a hundred and 
fifty and two hundred broad. 

Certain ſtates were formerly reckoned in this circle, 
which at preſent no longer belong to it, as Utrecht, 
Guelders, and the biſhopric of Cambray ; in other re- 
ſpects alſo the ancient and modern liſts of the countries 
of the Weſtphalian circle diiter greatly from each other. 
We ſhall include under it the biſhoprics of Paderborn, 
Munſter, Liege, and Oſnabrug, the dutchy of Verden, 


the principality of Minden, the dutchy of Cleve, Juliers, | 


and Berg, &c. the principalities of Eaſt Frieſland and 
Mors, &c. 

The ſummoning princes and directors of the circle are 
the biſhop of Munſter, and with him the electors of 
Brandenburg and the Palatinate, as dukes of Cleve and 
Juliers, both of whom, in this directory, enjoy together 
but one voice, The diets of the circle were uſually ap- 
pointed at Cologne; but none have been held fince the 
E 1718. The archives belonging to it are kept at 

uſteldorf, 

Wich reſpect to religion, this circle is one of the mix- 
ed, and both the catholic and proteſtant ſtates nominate 
two all-{fors, to affiſt at the imperial and chamber- court 
of the empire. 

We ſhall begin this circle with the biſhopric of Pader- 
born, „ ich is bounded on the eaſt by Heſſe, and by the 
river Weſer, which divides it from the principality of 
Cil:nberg; on the north by the county of Lippe; on 
tne welt by the counties of Rietberg and Lippe, and 
the dutchy of Weſtphalia ; and on the ſouth by the ſame, 
and the county of Waldec. Its greateſt extent from eaſt 
to welt amounts to fiſty-two miles, and from north to 
ſcuth it extends about forty-two miles. 

It is for the moſt part a very fertile country, and in 
particular produces a good breed of cattle. It has alſo 


| biſhopric, diſcharges itſelf into it. The Bever and the 
Nette receive their ſource in this country, as does alſo 
the Great Hemmer, the Hee, the Nieſe, and other little 
ſtreams, which fall into the Weler ; the Lippe, which 
riſes here, runs by Weſel into the Rhine. The other 


1 are the Alme, the Pader, and the Ems. 


In the whole biſhopric are twenty-three towns, three 
| boroughs, ſixty four pariſhes, and ſixteen monaſteries, 
; all ſubject to the biſhop. 

The inhabitants are in general of the Romiſh Religion; 
but there are many Lutherans among them, who frequent 
the churches of that perſuaſion in the neighbouring 
countries. 

The biſhop is a prince of the empire, and fits at the 
diets of the empire between the biſhops of Hildeſheim 
and Freyſingen, and as a prelate is under the archbiſhop 
of Mentz. The epiſcopal chapter conſiſts of twenty- 
four prelates and capitulars, who muſt be twenty-one 
years of age before they are admitted, and muſt prove 
their noble extraction four degrees backwards, 

The revenues of this ſee, which is ſuffragan to Mentz, 
is thought to be about twenty-five or thirty thouſand 
pounds. 

The arms of the biſhopric are, a croſs or, in a field 

ules. 

The high colleges here are the general-vicarſhip, the 
privy-council, the regency-chancery, the aulic-chamber, 
the officialſhip, and the temporal aulic-court. 

This biſhopric is divided by high mountains, called 
the Egge, into the Fore and Upper Foreſt diſtrict, 

Paderborn is the capital of the biſhopric, and is an an- 
tient city that ſtands in a pleaſant fruitful country, in 
the fifty-firſt degree forty-five minutes north latitude, and 
in the eighth degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, 
and takes its name from the river Pader, which riſes in 
the center of it. Five of the largeſt ſprings riſe under the 
cathedral and the adjacent houſes, diſcharging ſo copious 
a ſtream that at twenty paces diſtance ſeveral mills, and 
afterwards a ſtil] greater number in the town, are driven 
by it. In the cathedral formerly ſtood the images of the 
twelve apoſtles made of the fineſt filver ; but in 1622 
duke Chriſtian of Brunſwic took them away, and cauſed 
rixdollars to be ſtruck from them, with this inſcription, 
GOD'S FRIEND, THE PRIEST's ENEMY, He alſo took 
the ſilver coffin of St. Liborius, which he likewiſe con- 
verted into money. Here is a collegiate church, two 
|pariſh-churches, a Benedictine abbey, a college of Je- 
ſuits, five other cloiſters, an univerſity erected in the = 
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1615, and a gymnaſium. This city antiently enjoyed 
the immunities belonging to a city of the empire: it was 
reckoned among the Hanſe-towns, and carried on A 
great trade; but this trade is decreaſed, and the inhabi- 
rants, for the moſt part, ſubſiſt by agriculture and the 
breeding of cattle, 

At Metborn, two miles from Paderborn, are three 
ſprings, two of which are not above halt a yard aſunder, 
and yet are of very different qualities : the one 1s limpid, 
of a bluciſh colour, luke- warm, and contains ſal-armoniac, 
ochre, iron, vitriol, allum, ſulphur, nitre, and orpiment ; 
the other is as cold as ice, turbid and whitiſh, yet has 
much the ſame contents; but the water has a ſtronger 
taſte, and is heavier than the other. It is ſaid to be a 
perfect cure for the worms, yet the fowls that drink of 
it are immediately thrown into convulſions ; but are ſoon 
recovered by an infuſion of common ſalt and vinegar. 
The third ſpring, which is about twenty paces diſtant 
from the other two, is of a greeniſh colour, but very 
clear; the taſte has a mixture of ſweet and four. 

In this territory is the famous field of battle, where the 
brave prince Arminius, general of the German forces, 
defeated and flew Quintilius Varus, and routed the Ro- 
man army under his command; a moſt important victory, 
which freed the Germans from the Roman yoke. 


SECT U. 
Of the Biſhopric of MunsTER. 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers ; the Religion of the In- 
habitants; the Arms, Prerogatives,and Revenue of the Biſhop; 
with a Deſcription of the City of Munſter, and Cocsfeld. 


HE biſhopric of Munſter is bounded on the north 
by the principality of Eaſt Frieſland, the county 


of Oldenburg, and the prefecturate of Wildeſhauſen, 


which belongs to the electoral houſe of Brunſwic ; to 
the eaſt by the biſhopric of Oſnabrug, with the counties 
of Tecklenburg, Lingen, and Ravenſberg ; to the fouth 
by a ſmall part of the dutchy of Weſtphalia, the county 
of Mark, and the dutchy of Cleve; and to the weſt by 
the United Provinces, the county of Zutphen, and the 
— of Upper Uſſel, Groningen, and the county of 

ntheim; and is the largeſt of al the Weſtphalian 
biſhoprics. | 

This country is generally level, yet is interſperſed with 
ſome agreeable eminences, but has no high mountains, 
The extenſive heaths ſerve for the breeding of cattle ; 
it has alſo fruitful plains, fine woods, and good quarries 
of ſtone. 

The rivers here abound with fiſn; the principal of them 
are the Ems, which traverſes the whole length of the 
biſhopric, and is increaſed by ſeveral ſmaller ftreams, par- 
ticularly by the Aa, which riſes in this country; the Lippe, 
which forms its boundary to the ſouth ; the Vecht, which 
riſes here, and the Ber Thelake of Dummer, which 
is near five miles in length, and half a one in breadth, lies 
between this biſhopric and the county of Diepholz. 

Munſter, befides its capital, contains twelve towns 
that are ſummoned to the land diets, with twelve others 
that have not this privilege, and the ſame number of ſmaller 
towns. 

At the Reformation the doctrines of Luther gained 
ground in this country ; but the exerciſe of that religion 
was afterwards ſuppreſſed. There are ſtill, however, ſe- 
veral nobies, among whom ſome are of the Lutheran, and 
others of the Calviniſt church ; and at Weerdt both are 
tolerated: the popiſh religion, however, prevails. 

The principal commerce of the inhabitants is in hogs 
and Weſtphalia bams. They generally endeavour to 
preſerve a neutrality, when their neighbours are at war ; 
and though there are ſeveral fortreſſes in the dioceſe, 
they pay twelve thouſand crowns per annum for the pro- 
tection of the ſtates of Holland, who have uſually a great 
Py in the choice of a biſhop, 

he provincial ſtates of this biſhopric conſiſt of the 
clergy, the nobility, and the above-mentioned towns ; 
and are uſually held at Munfter. | 
The arms of this biſhopric are, a ſeſſe or, in a field 
azure, | 


Lirce, 


The biſhop is a prince of the empire, and in the col. 
lege of the princes takes place alternately with the biſho 
of Liege; but in ſuch a manner that Oſnabrug always 
ſits between both. He is the firſt ſummoning prince and 
director of the circle of Weſtphalia, and at the dicts gf 
the circle, enjoys the firſt ſeat and voice. As biſhop he 
ſtands under the archbiſhop of Cologne. The chapter 
conſiſts of forty members, who are all nobles, and muſt 
prove their nobility ; and once a year the ſhield and hel. 
met of the youngeſt canon are carried in proceſſion with 
public beat of drum, that every one may enquire into his pe- 
digree. The epiſcopal domains are more conſiderable than 
thoſe of Oſnabrug; and the chapter maintains ſcven re. 
giments. The revenues of the biſhop are ſaid to amount 
to ſeventy thouſand ducats. He becomes heir to ſuch 
ſtrangers as die here without children; a very unjuſt cuſ- 
tom, unknown in any other part of the empire. 

This biſhopric is divided into four quarters, each of 
which is ſubdivided into a number of prefecturates, the 
principal places in which are the following. 

Munſter, in Latin Monaſterium, the capital of the 
biſhopric, is ſeated in a very ftuitful and pleaſant ſpot on 
the river Aa, in the fifty-tecond degree fixteen minutes 
north latitude, and the ſeventh degree twelve minutes 
eaſt longitude, tiurty-cight miles touth-welt of Ofna- 
brug. It is ſurrounded with double ditches and ramparts, 
and has alſo a citadcl called the Brille, creted by biſhop 
Chriſtopher Bernhard, in order to curb the town. The 
city is almoſt of a c::cular form, and has eight gates, 
The houſes are moſtly the antique taite, and the prin- 
cipal of them are in the four matket-piaces, particularly 
the ſenate-houſe, and the hails belonging to the compa- 
nies. In the ſouth-eaſt part of the city is a large ſquare, 
where the fronts of the houſes reit upon pillars, and form 
handſome piazzas. This city haz hve collegiate and fix 
pariſh churches, beſides a college belonging to the Je- 
ſuits, a great number of convents, aud other religious 
houſes, moſt of them ſtately piles, and ſome of them 
very delightfully ſituated in thc midit of beautiful gar- 
dens. 

This city is famous for the treaty of peace concluded 
there in the year 1648, between the Swedes and the cm- 
peror, and the princes of the empire, by which an end 
was put to a war Which had laſted thirty years, with vaſt 
profuſion of blood; a deciſive treaty which eſtabliſhed the 
fortune of many fovercigns, the libertics of the empire in 
general, and the free exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion in 
the empire ; and a treaty upon which thoſe that have been 
ſince made with Germany and the northern parts, have 
in a great meaſure been ſounded. | 

Coesfeld, a town fituated in a finc plain, is, next to 
Munſter, the principal town in the whole biſhopric. It 
was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and at preſent 
contains two pariſh churches, one college of Jeſuits, 
four nunneries, and one monaſtery, and has likewiſe a 
princely judge. In the year 1591, it ſuffered greatly by 
fire, and in 1631 it was taken by the Heſſians. 


CEC 


Of the Bifbrpric of LiEGE, 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The St:tes of 
the Country; the Religion and Commerce of the Inhabitants; 
with the Titles, Arms, and Prerogatives of the Biſbp; 
the Offices by which the Government is adminiſtered ; anda 
particular Deſcription of the City of Liege, as alſa of Huy, 
Dinant, and Spa. 


F HE biſhopric of Liege lies in the Netherlands, and 
is bounded on the north by Brabant; on the eat 
by Limburg and Juliers ; on the ſouth by Champagne and 
Luxemburg; and on the weit by Brabant, Namur, a 

Hainault, extending from north to ſouth above ninety- 
five miles; but dividing and running much to the ſoucn- 


1 ward, is of very different breadth : ſome ſmall diſtricts of 


this biſhopric lie within the juriſdiction of Brabant and 
Luxemburg. 

This is a delightful tract, abounding in corn-fields, paſ- 
ture-grounds, and cattle: the hills are covered with 


vineyards, which produce wines that reſemble the mid- 
dling 


LiECE. E. 


dling wines of Burgundy and Champagne, and the coun- 
try has conſiderable foreſts, with many quarries of mar- 
ble and free ſtone ; alſo mines of copper, lead, and iron, 
brimſtone, vitriol, and pit-coal. This biſhopric is like- 
wiſe celebrated for its mineral waters, as thoſe at Spa and 
Chau-Fontaine, 

The principal rivers by which the country is watered, 
are the Maeſe and the Sambre. 

The provincial ſtates conſiſt of the chapter of the no- 
bility, and the burgo-maſters of the towns ; theſe have 
two general treaſurers and fix receivers, Each of the 
two firſt ſtates chooſe four deputies annually. The bur- 

maſters of the city of Liege are born deputics of the 
third ſtate; but have four deputies of the ſmaller towns 
to aſſiſt them, 'T heſe deputies meet in the epiſcopal pa- 
lace of Liege. 

The principal exports of this country, and particu- 
larly of the city of Liege, conſiſt of beer, arms, nails, 
ſerge, leather, and pit-coal, all which are exported from 
hence in prodigious quantities, 

The titles of the biſhop of Liege are the following, 
By the grace of God, biſhop and prince of Liege, duke 
of Bouillon, marquis of Franchimont, count of Looz, 
Hoorn, &c. 

His arms on account of Liege, are a pillar argent, on 
a pedeſtal of the ſame, with a crown or, in a field gules: 
on account of Bouillon, a ſeſſe argent, in a field gules: 
on account of Franchimont, three lions in a ſield ar- 
gent; and on account of Looz, four feſſes gules, in a 
neld or. 
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named Cornillon. Theſe ſcveral parts of the town have 
a communication with each other by bridges. 

This city is well fortihed, and defended by a citadel, 
erected on the mountain of the Holy Walburg. At the 
foot of this mountain ſtands the grand epiſcopal palace, 
part of which was burnt down in the year 1734 ; but 
was rebuilt in 1737, at the expence of the provincial 
ſtates, in a regular and fine taſte, In it are not only 


held the meeting of the ſtates, but the high colleges. 


The council-houſe, which was ruined by a bombard- 
ment in 1691, was magnificently rebuilt in 1714, and 
contains a public library, This city has ſixteen gates, 
ſeventeen bridges, ſome of which are very handſome, 
twelve public ſquares, one hundred and fifty-four ſtreets, 
moſt of which are broad and ſtraight, a cathedral, and 
ſeven collegiate churches, thirty-two pariſhes, five ab- 
bics for men, and the ſame number for women, thirty- 
two cloiſters of both ſexes, two colleges of Jeſuits, one 
ſeminary, ten hoſpitals, and a chartreuſe. T'he endow- 
ments of the eceleſiaſtics are ſo rich, and the ſituation 
ſo pleaſant, that Liege is commonly ſtiled the Paradiſe of 
the clergy. The houſes are high, and generally built of 
bluiſh marble. Here are alſo two fine quays adorned with 
rows of trees, and the city is four miles in circuit, 

The cathedral of St. Lander is extremely Jarge ; but 
is a heavy ſtructure : it contains a great number of pre- 
tended 3 beſides buſts and ſtatues of ſilver, and a 
St. George on horſeback, which is ſaid to be of gold. 
Among the many collegiate and pariſh churches, that 
of St. Paul is remarkable for its ſtructure and fine orna- 


The biſhop of Liege in the council of the princes of ments. All the regular orders have very beautiful con- 
the empire, takes rank alternately with Munſter; but vents, and among the reſt is the college of Engliſh Je- 


ſo that Oſnabrug always fits between them. This bi- 
ſhopric is the third in rank in the circle of Weſtphalia. 
The eccleſiaſticil juriſdiction of the biſhop is divided in- 
to ſeven archdeaconries, and the chapter conſiſts of ſixty 
perſons, 

The prince's privy-council, which is filled with ſpiri- 
tual and ſecular counſellors, decides all affairs relative 
to the ſuperiority and immunities of the country, and 
the rights and prerogatives of the prince. The aulic 
and rent-chamber determines all matters with reſpect to 
his revenues. This officialſhip has the direction of ev 
thing relating to religion, The court of the ſchoffen, or 
high judicial court, determines all criminal cauſes. The 
ordinary council examines every thing that comes be- 
fore it by appeals from the feudal and allodial court, as 
alſo all cauſes inconſiſtent with the privileges of the em- 
peror. The feuval court judges in all feudal diſputes, 
and the allodial court in all allodial controverſies. What 
is [tiled the court of the twenty-two, judges ſuch officers 
as abuſe their power, 

This biſhopric contains twenty-ſix towns, which are 
divided into the Walloon and Flemiſh, and has fifteen 
hundred pariſhes, ſeventeen abbies for monks, who muſt 
be gentlemen, and eleven for ladies: ſo that the annual 
revenucs of the biſhop are computed at three hundred 
thoutand ducats, and he is ſaid to be able to maintain 
eight thouſand troops, without oppreſſing his ſubjects, the 
bulk of whom are of the Popiſh religion. 

Tue principal places in this biſhopric are the follow- 
ing : 

Ya. by the Germans called Luyck, is ſeated on 
the river Maeſe, in the fiftieth degree forty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and the fifth degree twenty-eight mi- 
nutes calt longitude, in a vale between two mountains, 
one of which ſtands to the north, and the other to the 
caſt. Ihe city itſelf is generally divided into the Old 
or Upper, and into the New or Lower Town, and the 
lalt is ſubdivided into two parts, namely, into the iſland 
and the quarter beyond the Maeſe. Ide Upper Town 
ſtands en the declivity of the northern mountains, which 
is called the Holy Walburg, and extends on the ſouth 
to an arm of the Mace, by which it is ſeparated from 
that part of tne Luwer Town called the Ifland ; but to 
the north terminates on the Great Maeſe, which divides 
it from the quarter beyond that river. The Lower 
Town, allo called the Iſland, is encompaſſed by two 
branches ot the Mlacſe, which unite at the point of the 
land ; and the quarter beyond the Maeſe is a penin- 


ſula ſituated between the river and the caſtern mount| 
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ſuits, and a fine nunnery for Engliſh ladies. In St. Wil- 


liam's convent lics Sir John Mandeville, the famous ro- - 


mantic Engliſh traveller, and near his grave are kept the 
ſaddle, ſpurs, and knife he uſed, and on his tomb is an 
inſcription in old French, requeſting paſſengers to pray 
for him. 

The city of Liege is not only called the paradiſe of 
the clergy, but the hell of women, they being obliged 
to drag the boats, carry burthens, and work harder than in 
any other place ; as a conſequence of this it is termed the 
purgatory of men, as their wives generally domineer over 
them. 

In this city are a multitude of brewers, who export 
great quantities of beer. The manufactures of arms 
and nails in this city have a great demand for them. Its 
leather and ſerge is alſo famous; and from this town, 
and its territory, the Dutch receive moſt of their pit coal. 
The magiſtracy have been ſeverely handled by their bi- 
ſhop for pretending that Liege is a tree imperial city, and 
diſputing his authority, In the year 1691, it was bom- 
barded by the French, and in 1702, taken by the duke of 
Marlborough. 

About two miles from the city is the epiſcopal 
lace of Sering, in which the biſhop uſually reſides dur- 
ing a conſiderable part of the ſummer; and near it, on 
the Maeſe, is a well built village, that contains many 
pleaſure-houſes. ; 

Hui, or Huy, is ſeated on the Maeſe, which at this 
place receives into it the little river Huy, It lies in a 
pleaſant vale, and is divided by the Maeſe into two parts, 
that have a communication with each other, by means 
of a ſtone bridge. The ſmall river Huy alſo dividing 
into ſeveral branches, forms a number of little iſlands in 
the town, that are inhabited and joined together by 
bridges. To the north of the town lie five or fix ſub- 
urbs, Huy was once well fortified ; but it has been 
frequently beſieged and taken, particularly in the year 
1715, > th its fortifications were deſtroyed ; but though 
it has undergone various misfortunes, it has ftill man 
fine houſes, with one collegiate, and fourteen pari 
churches ; an abbey, a cloiſter of regular canons of the 
order of the Holy Croſs, ſixteen convents of both ſexes, 
and a number of chapels and hoſpitals, On the river 
Huy are ſeveral paper-mills and iron-works, and the ad- 


jacent country yields corn, wine, allum, ſulphur, and 


it-coal. 
1 Dinant, in Latin Dionantum, is a city ſeated on the 
Maeſe, amidſt hills and rocks, and conſiſts of the Town 
properly ſo called, of the Lower Town, the iſland 
R rr quarter, 
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quarter, and ſome ſuburbs. It contains one collegiate, The moſt beneficial employment of the inhabitant; 
and ſeven other churches, a college of Jeſuits, with fix conſiſts in ſpinning yarn, and — a coarſe 
3 


cloiſters and hoſpitals. Before the town are ſome fine] kind of linen, which is conveyed by the Engli 


Dutch, 


ies of marble. and other ſtone. The principal trade] and Spaniards to their ſettlements in Africa and America: 
| 8 on pd —by in leather. In 5 54 it was 2 there are alſo ſome coarſe woollen cloths made in this 
verely handled by the French. In 1674 it was taken by|country. a 1 

the Auftrians, 2. the following — by the French, At the peace of Oſnabrug, in 1648, it was ſettled that 


who did not reſtore it till the peace of Nimeguen. 


this biſhopric ſhould alternately have a Catholic and a 


Spa. or Spaw. a town celebrated for its mineral wa-| Lutheran biſhop; and in conſideration that the houſe of 
3 % hd in 2 valley ſurrounded with mountains, | Brunſwic had for the ſake of a general peace made ſe. 
and contains three hundred houſes, The part called the veral valuable ſacrifices, namely, of the coadjutorſhips of 
Old Spa, which is properly only a ſuburb to the other, | Halberftadt and Magdeburg to the elector of Branden- 
conſiſts of miſerable cottages; and when ſtrangers arrive, burg, of that of Bremen to the king of Sweden, and of 
the poor inhabitants ſend out a ſwarm of children to get the biſhopric of Ratzeburg to the dukes of Mecklen- 
what they can by begging. The houſes of New Spa are] burg, the Lutherans, who were to have the alternative, 
little, dark, old faſhioned wooden buildings, and yet it were to be a younger prince of the houſe of Brunſwic- 
is affirmed, that they can make twelve hundred beds for Lunenburg, the preſent royal family of Great Britain ; 
| rangers, The church of the Capuchins and the pa-|and on failure of that, the alternative was to paſs to 
riſh church are both ſeated upon eminences, and make Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, now, Brunſwic-Bevern : ſo that 
a good ap ce at a diſtance, The inn called the|the proteſtant alternative has been enjoyed by prince Er- 
Court of London is very large, and. as it is the beſt in the| neſt, grandfather to his late Majeſty, and afterwards the 
place, is moſt frequented by ſtrangers; The name of next turn by another prince Erneſt, the late king's uncle, 
the Fre rincipal wells are Tunnelet, Watpotz, Sa- who was created duke of York; and upon the deceaſe of 
viniere, Geronflerd, and Pouhon. The inbabitants are] the archbiſhop of Cologne, who was the laſt incumbent, 
employed in making toys, and other things for ſtran- Frederic, the ſecond fon of the king of Great Britain, 
gers, to whom * very civil, and ready to do them as elected biſhop in 1764, at two years of age. 


all good offices. 
and good game, to accommodate thoſe who go to the Spa. 


SECT. IV. 
The Biſhepric of OsNABRUG, 


ear the city there are excellent fiſh, But though this biſhopric is alternately hereditary in 


the houſe of Hanover, it is not ſo with regard to its 
Popiſh biſhops, who are choſen out of different families 
| by the chapter, which conſiſts of twenty-five canons, the 
revenues of cighteen of whoſe prebends are enjoyed b 

the Romiſh eccleſiaſtics ; thoſe of four, by the Jeſuits, 
for the ſupport of their college : and the other three by 
Lutheran canons only, who are capable of electing, but 


Is Situation, Extent, Preduce, and Rivers. Of the Inbabi- not of being elected biſhops, as the Catholic canons are, 
tants, their Employments, Religion, and Trade. The Re- When there is a Popiſh biſhop, he is ſuffragan to the 
ulations e/tabliſhed with regard to there being alternately a archbiſhop of Cologne as metropolitan ; but when there 
Proteflant and Popiſh Biſhop. Its Revenue, Arms, public is a Pr oteſtant biſhop, the exerciſe of the metr opolitan 
Offices, and Chapter : with a particular Deſcription of the juriſdiction is to be ſuſpended. Since the reformation in- 


ty of Ofnabrug. 


troduced here in 1534, the biſhop of either denomination 
has, with the dignity and power of a temporal prince, 


HE biſhopric of Oſnabrug is ſeated in the center little more than the name of a biſhop. 
of the circle of Weſtphalia, and is bounded on the The revenue of this biſhopric amounts to between 
north by the biſhopric of Munſter; on the ſouth by] twenty and thirty thouſand pounds. 


Munſter and the county of Ravenſburg ; on the eaſt by 


The arms of this biſhopric are, an orb gules, ſet with 


the ſame county and the principality of Minden ; and on ſux ſpokes in a held argent. 

the weſt by Munſter, and the countries of Lingen and The biſhop is a prince of the empire, and may fit in 

S but the prefecturate of Reichenberg lies] the diet of the empire in the council of the princes be- 
his 


biſhopric extends forty- ſeven miles from 


tween the biſhops of Munſter and Liege. 


north to ſouth, and between nineteen and twenty- eight The public offices are the prince's privy council, which 


from eaſt to weſt. 


has the care of the epiſcopal board-lands, and the ſupreme 


Almoſt one-half of this biſhopric conſiſts of heath - inſpection of the country. The prince's chancery of 
lands that yield paſtures, and above ten forts of turf. lands and juſtice, conſiſting of two Catholic and two 
The country, however, produces as much rye as ſup-Lutheran counſellors, one of whom is at the ſame time 
plies the neceſſities of the inhabitants, and five hundred | director, as alſo of a Catholic and Lutheran ſecretary. 
ſtills are employed in drawing ſpirits from it. Conſiderable From this court an appeal lies immediately to the ſupreme 
quantities of wheat, oats, and moſt of the barley uſed | court of the empire, The epiſcopal officialſhip enjoys 


here, are imported from the principality of Minden and 


in civil cauſes, a juriſdiction jointly with the chancery ; 


the county of Schauenburg; and, as there are but few] but, with reſpect to ſuch eccleſiaſtical matters as de 
cattle bred in this biſhoprie, great numbers are brought|to the Catholics, jointly with the archddeacons, from 


from Eaſt Frieſland. The country has but little wood, 


whom, notwithſtanding, an appeal may lie to the offi- 


but, beſides their turf, they have coal-pits. Marble|cial. The prince's Lutheran land- conſiſtory is compoſed 


is alſo found here. 


of a ſecular preſident, two ſpiritual counſellors, and a 


The principal rivers are the Haſe and the Hunte, both | ſecretary. 


which riſe in this country. 


The biſhopric is divided into prefecturates, each of 


The inhabitants are diligent and laborious, and the|which has a noble ſeneſchal, together with a rent-maſter, 


country people here ſeldom fit, as in other parts of Ger- 


who collects the revenues belonging to the biſhop; a 


many, by ſtoves, but uſually by the fire-ſide, where they |rural count, or judge, a court clerk, and a fiſcal, Theſe 
perform their principal work, which is gar L and | prefecturates confiſt of pariſhes, and the pariſhes of pea- 
d, in 


about fix thouſand peaſants go every year to Hol 


an 


order to mow, cut turf, and do other work for hire ; and 


ſantſhips, which are properly ſmall villages that have no 
churches, and frequently only certain little diſtricts in 


it is ſaid that the meaneſt of them bring home twenty, which many peaſants reſide together. 


and the beſt workman ſeventy florins ; ſo that the ready 


All the officers muſt ſwear to be true to the ſovereign 


money'thus brought into the country may be reckoned |and the chapter. On the deceaſe of a biſhop the chapter 


at two hundred thouſand florins a year, 


There are in this biſhopric many vaſſals who belong 


takes poſſeſſion of all, and fills up, in conjunction with 
the magiſtrates of the city of Oſnabrug, the vacant of- 


partly to the chapter and popiſh clergy, and partly to the fices; for almoſt all the officers, the rural counts ex- 
urghe 


rs. The number of Catholics and Proteſtants is 


cepted, loſe their poſts on the dexeaſe of a biſhop, till 


thought to be nearly equal, though the former have thirty- they are again reinſtated in them by the chapter, which 
two churches, and the latter only twenty ; but no Jon retains or diſcards them at pleaſure of" the * biſhop 


are tolerated in the country. 


_ makes a change in the officers, 
| The 


MINDEN-. E U R 


The principal city in this biſhopric is Oſnabrug, or 
Oſnabruck, in Latin Oſnabruga, which is ſeated in a 
vale by the river Haſe, in the hifty-ſecond degree forty- 
two minutes north latitude, and the ſeventeenth degree 
thirty-eignt minutes caſt longitude, It is a neat well 
built city ; but the buildings are antique, It has ſeveral 
handſome public ſtructures, and is encompaſſed with walls 
and ditches, but is commanded by a mountain within can- 
non-ſhot, upon which is an abbey or rather a place for 
men of quality to retire to for devotion, The number 
of houſes, excluſive of the public buildings, amount to 
twelve hundred; but the place is not populous. The 
epiſcopal palace was built by biſhop Erneſt Auguſtus, 
and belongs to the electoral houſe of Brunſwic-Lunen- 
burg, who uſually reſigns it to the Catholic biſhop for his 
uſe. This palace is well fortified, and ſeparated from 
the town by a bridge. This ſtructure is erected in the 
form of a hexagon, and at each corner is a turret, with 
a court in the middle. It was in one of the apartments 
of this palace that king George I. expired, on the eleventh 
of June, 1727, in the arms of his brother prince Erneſt; 
and, it is ſaid, in the very room where he was born. 

The chancery is but an indifferent building. In the 
hall of the council-houſe, where the celebrated peace of 
1648 was concluded, are the pictures of the ſeveral am- 
baſladors who afliſted at it. There are alſo ſhewn here, 
in a thin folio, the portraits of the biſhops of Oſnabrug, 
which George Bergen drew with his pen. It St. Peter's 
cathedral are ſhewn the ſilver coffins in which lie St. 
Criſpin and Criſpinian; and here are alſo interred ſeveral 
biſhops. The cathedral church of St. John is the ſecond 
pariſh-church belonging to the Romans, The Lutherans 
have two pariſh-churches, which are thoſe of St. Mary 
and St. Catharine, 

The Romans have not the privilege of making proceſ- 
ſions in the city. In their church-yards the Lutherans are 
ſometimes buried, but the Catholics are not interred in 
thoſe belonging to the Lutherans. 

There is here a college of Jeſuits, with a monaſtery of 
Dominicans, and a nunnery of Auguſtines; alſo a com- 
mandery belonging to he Tounie order of St. George, 
with a ſmall a and a ſeat of the order of St. John. 
Till the year 1595 the Lutherans and Papiſts had a ſchool 
here in common, at the Collegium Carolinum, in which 
were teachers of both churches; but in that year a ſepa- 
ration was made, when the Lutheran gymnaſium aroſe, 
in the poſſeſſion of which the town was confirmed in 1603, 
by the aulic-chamber of the emperor and empire. In the 
Collegium Carolinum the Jeſuits have their ſeminary. 

The church belonging to the cloiſter of Auguſtines 
which was deſerted at the time of the Reformation, has 
been converted into a priſon and houſe of correction, 
There are here alſo three well built hoſpitals, and ſome 
hos ones, with a Romiſh and Lutheran orphan- 

ouſe. 

The principal ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants depends 
upon the linen trade, and the foreign manufactures re- 
tailed here. The magiſtracy are Lutheran, and re- choſen 
annually on the ſecond of January. This was the firſt 
town in Weſtphalia that received the Lutheran doctrine, 
Dr. Herman Hecker, a monk of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine and former maſter to Luther, preaching it bere 
from the pulpit in the year 1519. This city denies the 
power of the biſhop in affairs relating to the church and 
police; and is allo poſſeſſed of the criminal juriſdiction, 
with the right of fortification, and has a conſiſtory of its 
own, as allo the exciſe, and the privilege of collecting 
the rates of the burghers, with an annual revenue of 
about eight or nine thouſand rixdollars. It is poſſeſſed 
likewiſe of the right of coining copper money, which it 
exerciſed in the year 1740. 


CTCECT. FF, 
Of the Principality of Minpen. 
lts Situation, Extent, and Produce : the Religion and Trade 
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Pruſſia from this Country ; and a particular Deſcription 
of the cities of Minden and Lutbecke, 


5 HE principality of Minden lies to the weſt of the 
biſhopric of Oſnabrug, and is nearly a hundred 
and fourteen miles in circuit. It conſiſts for the moſt 
part of good corn-land, and agriculture being carried on 
with great diligence, the inhabitants ſupply the neigh- 
bouring countries with corn, and particularly with wheat 
and barley ; flax alſo is cultivated with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
they are likewiſe” able to ſupply their neighbours with 
it. The meadows and paſtures breed a conſiderable num- 
ber of cattle, They have alſo wood, pit-coal, turf, 
and an important ſalt-work, which ſupplies both the terri- 
tories of Pruſſia and the adjacent countries with that 
commodity, The Weſer traverſes the country, and is of 
great advantage to its Commerce. 

With reſpect to the religion of the inhabitants, thoſe 
of the Romiſh church perform public worſhip only in the 
city of Minden, and” the Calviniſts every quarter of a 
year at the citadel of Peterſhagen : all the other churches 
in the country belong to the Lutherans ; yet the Jews are 
allowed their ſchools at Minden and Lubbecke. 

The inhabitants are chiefly employed in agriculture, 
the brecding of cattle, the ſpinning of linen, and weay- 
ing of buckram. They alſo make a kind of half linen 
and half woollen ſtuffs: conſiderable quantities of yarn 
are exported from this principality, 4 the coarſe linen 
made here is ſent to England and Spain. There are here 
conſiderable breweries, a great trade in corn, ſope, horſes, 
and all ſorts of cattle. 

Charlemagne erected this country into a biſhopric ; but 
the preciſe year of its foundation is not known, though it 
is ſuppoſed to be about the year 803, from which time, 
to the peace of Weſtphalia, are reckoned fixty biſhops ; 
but at the peace of Oſnabrug, in 1648, the biſhopric of 
Minden was reſigned as a principality to the electoral 
houſe of Brandenburg, inſtead of the ceded countries of 
Pomerania. On the fifteenth of October, 1649, the 
elector Frederic William cauſed the citadels of this prin- 
eipality to be poſſeſſed by his officers ; and on the twelfth 
of February, 1650, received the homage of the inha- 
bitants. 

Over this principality and the county of Ravenſburg 
a regency is appointed, which alſo, in conjunction with 
the two ſuperintendents of theſe countries, and the Pro- 
teſtant court-chaplain of Minden, conſtitutes the con- 
ſiſtory. Both colleges conduct in common ſuch affairs 
as relate to the ſovereign; but the regency alone enjo 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, chat over the knights in the 
firſt inſtance, and over the others in the ſecond, The 
war and domain-chamber manage all affairs relating to 
war, trade, and manufactures, * Out of theſe colleges, 
or offices, another of health is appointed, which, when 
any infectious diſeaſe prevails among the inhabitants, or 
cattle, makes the neceſſary proviſion for putting a ſtop 
to it, Here is alſo a provincial medicinal-college, in 
which a member of the war and domain-chamber preſides, 
and takes care that the country be provided with ſkilful 
phyſicians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, and midwives. At 
Minden and Lubbecke the civil power is adminiſtered 
by the magiſtrate, but in the country by officers appointed 
tor that purpoſe; and it is alſo in ſome meaſure exerciſed 
by the chapter, the provoſt of the chapter, and ſeveral re- 
ligious foundations. 

The annual revenue ariſing to the ſovereign from the 
domain-lands are, according to Dr. Buſching, rated at 
ſomewhat more than a ton and a half of gold or a hundred 
and fifty thouſand rixdollars; and the revenues of the 
war-cheſt, ariſing from this principality and the counties 
of Ravenſburg, — and Lingen, are eſtimated 


at about two tons and a half of gold. 
The principal places in this country are the following : 
Minden, the capital of the principality, is ſeated on 
the weſt ſide of the Weſer, in the fifty-ſecond 
thirty-one minutes north latitude, and in the eighth de- 
gree thirty-eight minutes eaſt longitude, It is a neat 
and well fortified town, environed with ramparts and 


of the Inhabitants : the ſeveral Offices by which the Govern-|ditches, and has a ſtone-bridge over the Weſer. Its com- 
went 15 adminiſtered : the Revenues received by the King of | modious ſituation for trade and navigation, its a 
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of a pleaſant white beer, and in ſome meaſure alſo its 
agriculture and breed of cattle, ſupply its inhabitants 
with the means of procuring a comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
The cathedral is a noble and large, though dark ſtruc- 
ture, and near it is a handſome chapter-houſe. The 
chapter conſiſts of eighteen perſons, who are partly Ro- 
man catholic and partly Lutheran, and has a chapter-croſs 
which hangs at an azure ribbon, and was conferred by 
the king in 1756. The church of St. John allo belongs 
to the Papilts, and contains a collegiate foundation of 
ten catholics. St. Martin's, the principal church be- 
longing to the Lutherans, has alſo a collegiate founda- 
tion of nine perſons, who are partly Roman catholic and 
partly Lutheran, together with fix vicars. Near St. Mar- 
tin's church is a female foundation for twelve perſons, 
the abbeſs of which has a pretty extenſive feudal feat. 
The third Lutheran church is that of St. Simeon. The 
churches of St. Paul and St, Nicholas alſo belong to the 
Lutherans ; but it is ſeldom, and only at certain times, 
that divine ſervice is performed in them. It has likewiſe 
an orphan-houſe, and three alms-houſes. 

This city has ſuffered greatly by war, and has ſeveral 
times been beſieged and taken. pon the plain in the 
neighbourhood of this city, a memorable battle was 
fought on the firſt of Auguſt, 1759, in which the con- 
federate army under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic totally 
routed the French, when the troops of the allied army, 
particularly the Britiſh foot, ſignalized their valour in 0 
extraordinary a manner, againſt much ſuperior numbers 
of the enemy, as gained them immortal honour. _ 

Lubbecke is a ſmall town, ſixteen miles welt of Minden, 
which ever ſince the year 1279 was encompaſſed with 
walls, ramparts, and ditches, fe enjoys conſiderable im- 
munities, and in particular the juriſdiction over a conſider- 
able diſtrict, In it are thirteen gentlemens ſeats, and 
one of the order of Knighthood is always firſt burgo- 
mafter ; hence the magiſtracy bear the title of knight 
burgomaſter, and council. The inhabitants, moſt of whom 
are of the Lutheran religion, trade in yarn and linen: 
they alſo carry on agriculture, and the breeding of cattle, 
brew beer, and nuf ſpirits. Near the pariſh- church is a 
collegiate foundation, conſiſting of one dean and four ca- 
nons, among whom there muſt be always a Roman catholic. 


SECT VI. 
Of the Dutchy of V ERDEN. 


Its Situation, Extent,” Produce, and Rivers : the Religion of 
the Inhabitants : the Offices by which the Government is ad- 
miniſtered ; with a Deſcription of the City of Verden. 


"FP dutchy of Verden terminates on the dutchy of 
Bremen and Lunenburg, and is computed to be 
about twenty- eighth miles in length and breadth. It con- 
fiſts, for the moſt part, of heath and high land, as alſo 
of foreſts; but on the rivers Weſer and Aller is good 
marſh land, | 

The Aller waters almoſt all the ſouth part of this 
dutchy ; but the Weſer only ſome of the weſterly boun- 
daries, where it receives the former into it, The other 
rivers of this dutchy are the Wumme, which riſes on the 
borders of Lunenburg, and traverſing the dutchy from 
eaſt to weſt, receives the ſmaller rivers that riſe here, as 
the Fintau, the Veerſe, the Werdau, and the Rodau; 
after which it enters the dutchy of Bremen. 

The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and the 
country has the ſame conſiſtory with Bremen, and alſo 
one and the ſame general ſuperintendent; but at Verden 
is alſo a ſpecial ſuperintendent, who is a member of the 
royal conſiſtory, and has under his inſpection the twelve 
provincial pariſhes of this dutchy. 

Verden was a biſhopric founded by Charlemagne ; but 
at the peace of Weſtphalia, in 1648, the crown of Sweden 
obtained the biſhopric as a dutchy. It was afterwards 
taken by the Danes; but by virtue of the alliance con- 
cluded at Wiſmar in 1715, it was ceded, together with 
Bremen, by the king of Denmark, to the clectoral houſe 


year 1718 che king 


of Brunſwic-Lunenburg ; and in the 


of Sweden made the ſame ceflion, 


GEOGRAPH Y. CLEVxs. 


| In the council of the princes of the empire the king of 


Great Britain, as duke of Verden, has a ſeat on the 
temporal bench, after the prince of Halberitadt, and alt, 
at the diets of the circle of Weltphalia. 
This dutchy has the fame regency with that of Bre. 
men, namely, a chancery and an aulic-court; in the 
latter of which an afleſſor fits, both for the nobility of 
this dutchy, and for the town of Verden. The land ſtates 
of this dutchy conſiſt of the nobility and town of Verden, 
Both the council of nobles here, and that of the city of 
Verden, appear, in conjunction with the land ſtates of 
Bremen, at their diet at Baſdel, when any affairs are to 
be diſcuſſed there that have a relation to both dutchies. 
The city of Verden is ſeated on the Aller, which here 
divides itſelf into two branches, and is at preſent only 
frequented by the ſhips that go up and down the Aller. 
It is ſeated in the fifty - third degree ten minutes north 
latitude, and in the ninth degree eaſt longitude, and has 
four churches ; the cathedral, near which is the church 
of St. Andrew, that of St, Nicholas, and that of St. 
John, In this town is alſo a Latin- ſchool. 


SECT, Vn. 


Of the Dut.hy of CLeves. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, ana Rivers: the Religion of 
the Inhabitants : the Offices by which the Government is ad. 
miniſtered : the Revenu:s the King of Pruſſia receives from 
this Dutely; with a Deſcription of the Cities of Cleve, 


Emmeric, and Weſcl, 
N os dutchy of Cleve, or Cl-ves, terminates to the 
eaſt on the biſhopric of Munſter ; to the ſouth on 
the dutchy of Berg, the principality of Mors, the arch- 
biſhopric of Cologne, and Pruflian Gueldres; to the 
weſt on Brabant and Gueldres; and to the north on 
Gueldres and Munſter ; extending forty miles in length 
_ north to ſouth, and fifteen in bicadth from eaſt to 
weſt. 
This country abounds in corn, fruit, and all manner 
of plants: it has very fat meadows, in which are bred a 
conſiderable number of horned cattle and horſes. In 
neral it is well cultivated, and has many delightful ſpots, 
particularly near the city of Cleve: all kinds of game 
are here in plenty, particularly on the weſt ſide of the 
Rhine. This river divides the country into the eaſtern 
and weſtern parts, receiving into it the rivers Roer, 
Emſer, and Lippe. "The Maeſe touches alſo on a part 
of the dutchy, and receives into it the Niers, which 
riſes in the dutchy of Juliers. The Old Iſſel alſo traverſes 
a part of this dutchy. All theſe rivers abound pretty 
much in fiſh; and the ſalmon, pike, and carp of the 
Rhine, are particularly admired. 

The inhabitants are moſtly of the Romiſh church; but 
the Calviniſts, Lutherans, Mennonites, and Jews, are 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. There are fix 
collegiate churches, two commanderies of the Teutonic 
order, one commendam belonging to the order of St. John, 
the abbey of Elten and Hamborn, ſcventeen monaſteries, 
and about thirty nunneries. 

The voice of Juliers, Cleve, and Berg, in the council 
of the princes of the empire has been dormant ever ſince 
the death of duke John William. In the circle of Weſt- 
phalia the elector of Brandenburg, and the elector Pala- 
tine, as dukes of Cleve, Juliers, and Berg, bear alter- 
nately the office of ſending the circular letters to fum- 
mon the ſtates to vote; but in the direclerium have only 
one voice between them. 

In the city of Cleve is the royal regency appointed over 
this dutchy and the county of Mark, to which the ancient 
aulic-judicatory has been united, and in it too is a con- 
ſiſtory held monthly; ſo that this high college regulates 
all the affairs of church and ſtate, and appeals lie to it 
from all the other courts. The war and domain-cham- 
ber of Cleve, Mors, and the Mark, take cognizance of 
every thing relating to œconomy, the foreſt, tolls, con- 
tributions,” exciſe, mines, war, &c. aud under it is tbe 
provincial council eftabliſhed in 1553, that gegulates 
every thing relating to the police; but civil and criminal 


— are adminiſtered by the provinctal judicatories ap. 


pointed 


CLtvEes, &c. | E U R 


inted in the year 1753 at Cleve, Xanten, Weſel, and 
Dinfacken ; and to theſe the ſubjects of the adjoining 
prefecturates are referred. 

The annual revenue ariſing to the king of Pruſſia from 
the domains of Cleves and the Mark, are eſtimated at 
about three hundred fifty-fix thouſand rixdollars, and the 
ſum brought to the war cheſt from Cleve, the Mark, and 
Mors, to about three hundred forty thouſand, 

The principal places in this dutchy are the following : 

Cleves, in Latin Clivia, is faid to derive its name from 
its ſituation among cliffs and the declivity of a hill, 
where it ſtands between the Rhine and the Maeſe, in one 
of the fineſt countries in Germany, It is ſeated in the 
fifty-firſt degree fifteen minutes north latitude, and in the 
ſixth degree twenty-four minutes eaſt longitude, It is 
ſmall but pleaſant, well built, and well peopled, having 
ſeveral fine houſes belonging to perſons of quality ; but 
thoſe of the ordinary burghers are mean, The caſtle is 
large, and delightfully feated on the top of a hill z but is 
irregular and not very ſtrong. It has ſtately apartments, 
and there the king of Pruſſia reſides when he comes to 
this city. The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by the circula- 
tion of money occaſioned by the reſidence of his deputies, 
who govern the dutchy, and by the meeting of the ſtates, 
who aſſemble in the caſtle. There are here a German 
Calviniſt and a French Calviniſt church, one belonging 
to the Lutherans, and another to the Mennonites, toge- 
ther with an academy belonging to the Calviniſts, with 
a popiſh collegiate church, two monaſteries, and a nun- 
nery. The river Hel, which runs by the foot of the 
caſtle, is navigable by ſmall veſſels to the Rhine; and 
on the weſt fide of the city are what is called prince 
Maurice of Naſſau's park, in which are many ponds, 
canals, fine water - works, grottos, and the like. Above 
them is the high hill of Sternberg, from whence may 
be ſeen Utrecht, though it is fifty miles diſtant, with 
near forty other cities and great towns, twelve of which 
are ſeen through ſo many walks cut through the woods. 
The prince's houſe ſtands in a wood on the eaſt fide, and, 
among other curioſities, has a noble collection of old Ro- 
man urns, and ſeveral other monuments of 2 

Emmeric, or Embric, in Latin Emerica, or Embri- 
eum, is a large, rich, and beautiful city, pleaſantly 
fituated on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, four miles to the 
eaſt of Cleves. It is very antient, has a pretty good 
trade, and was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns. 
Here is always a ſmall garriſon z but though the forti- 
fications were formerly very conſiderable, they have of 
late been neglected. I he governor, with the magiſtrates, 
and many of the burghers, are Proteſtants, and have a 
church here. The Roman catholics have two churches, 
one of which is collegiate, with two monaſteries, a nun- 
nery, and a college of Jeſuits, 

Weſel, in Latin Weſalia, is the largeſt and beſt built 
town in the dutchy, it being populous and well ſeated for 
trade. It was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and an 
imperial city ; but was exempted by the dukes of Cleves 
from the contributions paid by thoſe towns to the military- 
cheſt of the empire. It grew rich by the concourſe of 
merchants, who fled hither from the perſecution in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and was garriſoned by the Dutch, 
to whom it was mortgaged by the elector of Branden- 
burg. It was taken and plundered by the French in 
1672; but was reſtored two years after to the elector, 
after it had been diſmantled. Though this place ſubmits 
to the king of Pruſſia as its ſovereign, it is governed by 
its own Jaws. Both the town and its two ſuburbs are 
well fortified, after the modern way, with baſtions, half- 
moons, and ditches; and in the middle curtains there are 
galleries which run into the ditch, and have ſeparate 
places for the men and women in caſe of a ſiege; and it 
is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt towns in all Europe. It 
has a good citadel towards the Rhine; a ſmall harbour for 
veilels that trade on that river, and an arſenal well filled, 
The Calviniſts, Lutherans, and Roman catholics have 
all churches here. There are alſo a Lutheran academy, 
three monaſteries, a foundation for ladies, called — 
who are for the moſt part Lutherans, and a commendam 
of the order of St. John, The city has a ſeat and voice 
at the provincial diet. 
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SECT. VI. 
The County of the Mar. 


Its Situation and Produce + the Religion and Trade of the In- 
habitants : the Offices by which the Government is admi- 
mftered ; with a Deſcription of Ham, Unna, Iſerlon, and 


Sazft, 


HE ny of the Mark is bounded on the north 
by the biſhopric of Munſter, on the eaſt by the 
dutchy of Weſtphalia, on the ſouth by the dutchy of 
Berg, and on the welt by the dutchy of Cleves ; and is 
2 the largeſt county in all the circle of Weſt- 
phalia. 

It enjoys a fertile ſoil that produces wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, buck-wheat, peas, vetches, lentils, beans, rape 
and turnip ſeed, as alſo ſuch plenty of flax and hemp as 
to ſupply the neighbouring countries with them. It alſo 
produces plenty of fruit, together with good kitchen- 
roots and herbs. It has fine meadows and paſtures, with 
a good breed of cattle, and all manner of game. In the 
mountains are mines of ſilver, copper, lead, iron, and 
coal, with quarries of ſtone. 
| The inhabitants of this country are Lutherans, Cal- 
viniſts, and of the Romiſk church; all being allowed the 
free and public exerciſe of their religion, arid no reſtraints 
laid upon the conſciences of the people. There are many 
manufactures here, the produce of which not only ſup- 
plies the country, but great quantities are exported, par- 
ticularly of hard- ware. 

This country is ſubject to the electoral houſe of Bran- 
denburg, who in 1753 appointed fix judicatories over 
the whole county, each of which has its own juſtice, 
aſſeſſors, and clerks : at the ſame time, for the regula- 
tion of affairs relating to the police, four circles are ap- 
pointed, each of which has a provincial council, 

The principal places in this county are the follow- 


ing : 

"= in Latin Hammona, is the capital of the whole 
county, and is ſeated near the borders of the biſhopric of 
Muniter, by the influx of the Aſſe into the Lippe. It 
has no walls, but is encompaſſed with ditches, ramparts, 
and paliſadoes. This city is pretty large and well built. 
It has a citadel in which a commandant reſides, and con- 
tains alſo a gymnaſium illuſtre belonging to the Calviniſts, 
in which are three profeſſors, and a Latin ſchool, with a 
large church, that alſo belongs to the Calviniſts, a Luthe- 
ran church, and a cloyſter of Obſervants, with noble ap- 
pointments for the poor. Juſt before the north gate is 
the Norder hoſpital, a noble foundation for Proteſtant 
and Popiſh ladies; but the ſmall church near it is only 
uſed by the Catholics. 

This town has a conſiderable trade, and was formerly 

one of the Hanſe- towns. It has frequently ſuffered very 
much by fire, particularly in 1741, when three hundred 
and fifty houſes were burnt down, with the council- 
houſe and the church belonging to the Calviniſts ; but 
better buildings have been erected in their ſtead. 
Unna, the ſecond town of the county, is ſeated in a 
fine plain, on a rivulet called the Kottelbecke, and is 
ſurrounded with walls and ditches. It has a Lutheran 
pariſh-church, and an hoſpital church, in which the 
Calviniſts perform divine worſhip, as a Lutheran 
preacher does on Saturdays, Here is likewiſe a nunnery, 
together with a Romiſh chapel and a Lutheran ſchool, 
The town is poſſeſſed of a very extenſive and profitable 
territory; and moſt of the burghers ſubſiſt by Agricul- 
ture, diſtilling, and brewing. This was alſo antiently 
one of the Hanſe-towns, 

At no great diſtance is the mountain of Haſlo, on which 
is the free ſecular foundation of Frondenberg, belonging 
to the Ciſtercian order, which has an abbeſs and twenty- 
four ladies belonging to it, and into which both the Pro- 
teſtants and Roman .catholics are received: beſides ſeve- 
ral tythes and corn - rents, above a hundred farms be- 
longing to the peaſants are ſubject to it. 

Iferlon, alſo called Lon, is a conſiderable town well 
inhabited, and ſeated in a mountainous tract. The 
. have here three churches, with a Latin ſchool ; 
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the Calviniſts have one church, and the Roman catholics, 
in 1746, erected one for themſclves, The principal em- 
ployment of the inhabitants conſiſts in manufactures and 
trade; for here are made all works in iron and brals, 
woollen ſtuffs, velvets, and ribbons. This town has 
been frequently laid waſte by fire. : 
Soeſt, in Latin Suſatum, is a city of conſiderable cir- 
cuit, in which are extenſive courts and gardens, but it 15 
meanly built. It is ſituated twelve miles to the eaſt of 
Ham ; is fortified with double walls, on which are 
thirty towers, and is alſo defended by a large deep ditch. 
The Catholics are in poſſeſſion of the cathedral and two 
monaſteries ; but the Lutherans have ſeven churches, in 
one of which the Calvinifts perform public worſhip. The 
Lutheran Latin ſchool is one of the three archigymnaſia 
as they are called) of Weſtphalia, To this town be- 
ongs a conſiderable extent of arable land, and its prin- 
cipal trade conſiſts in corn. ; 
This was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and the in- 
habitants choſe their own magiſtrates ; but, in 1752, the 
king aboliſhed the old magiſtracy, and appointed a ſtand- 
ing one. They had here an ancient body of laws, which 
was the foundation of thoſe of Lubec. WE 
We ſhall conclude this account of the Mark wih a 
conciſe deſcription of the imperial city of Dortmund, in 
Latin Tremonia, which is ſituated twenty-ſix milet to 
the weſt of Soeſt, and was antiently one of the Hanſe- 
towns. It is pretty large, rich and populous, It contains 
four Lutheran churches, one nunnery, and two monaſ- 
teries. It has likewiſe one of the three archigymnaſia of 
Weſtphalia, and enjoys a ſeat and voice on the Rheniſh 
bench of the college of the imperial cities, The terri- 
tory belonging to this city is an antient county, that 
contains many villages. 


Of the Dutchies of JUL1tERS and BERG, 


Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Offices 
by which theſe Dutchies are governed: the Revenues the 
Elector Palatine receives from them; with a Deſcription of 
the Cities of Fuliers, Duren, Duſſeldorp, Benſberg, and 


* dutchy of Juliers is bounded on the north by 
the dutchy of Gueldres, on the eaſt by the arch- 
biſhopric of 8 on the ſouth by Luxemberg and 
Treves, and on the weſt by Liege and Limburg, extend- 
ing about ninety miles in length, and in breadth in ſome 
parts above forty-three, but in others much leſs. 

This dutchy has a fruitful ſoil, that produces all ſorts 
of corn in abundance, and has alſo good meadow and 
paſture lands. The breed of cattle is confiderable, par- 
ticularly of horſes, which are ſent to the neighbouring 
countries, and alſo into France, Much wood is culti- 
vated here, and in ſome parts pit-coal is found. 

With reſpect to the rivers, the Maeſe terminates this 
country on the weſt- ſide, and the Rhine on the caſt. The 
Roer riſes here, and having traverſed a great part of the 
country, receives into it the little rivers Worm and 
Dente, alſo called Inda or Inga. The Erfft alſo riſes| 
here, and traverſes the country to the eaſt, The other 
rivers are the Niers and the Ahr. 

The provincial ſtates of Juliers united in the laſt cen- 
tury for the maintenance of their privileges : theſe united 
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aulic-chamber, are held at Duſſeldorf, in the dutchy of 
Berg. An annual ſum is granted to the ſovereign by 
the ſtates of Juliers and Berg, which in the year 1755 
amounted to five hundred and eighty thouſand rixdollars, 
to which was added a free gift of fifty thouſand florins, 

The dutchy of Juliers is divided into twenty-nine 
prefecturates and ſigniories, the principal places in which 
are the following. 

Juliers, or Julich, alſo called Gulich, and in Latin 
Juliacum, is the capital of the country, and is ſituated 
on the Roer, in the fiftieth degree forty-eight minutes 
north latitude, and the fixth degree forty-ſix minutes 
eaſt longitude, Ihe river here is very ſubject to over. 
flow its banks: the city is well fortified, and has a cita- 
del, whlch is ſaid to be as ſtrong as the beſt engineers in 
Germany could make it; it being thirty years in build- 
ing. Within it is a ſpacious piazza, with the palace of 
the antient dukes, '| he ſtreets are broad and regular, 
and the houſes neatly built of brick. It has a Roman 
catholic collegiate church, with cne belonging to the 
Calviniſts, and the Lutherans have another before the 
town. In the ſuburbs is a Carthuſian monaſtery, nobly 
endowed by the dukes. 'Ihs city is very antient, and 
obtained its name in the time of the Romans. 

Duren is reckoned the ſecond among the towns that 
have a voice and feat among the diets. It is ſmall, uni- 
form, and well built, with ſtreams of water running 
through the ſtreets, It was made an imperial city by 
Charles IV. but ſubdued by the duke of Juliers in 1407. 
Charles V. took it by ſtorm, put the garriſon to the 
ſword, and burnt it in 1543; but it was afterwards re- 
built and reſtored to the duke. The hand ſomeſt {truc- 
ture in this town is St. Martin's church, where they pre- 
tend to have the head of St. Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin Mary, which formerly brought abundance of pil- 


grims to this place. 


e | 


The dutchy of Berg, ſo named from its mountains, is 
feated on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the 


electorate of Cologne, and is bounded on the north by 


the dutchy of Cleves and the principality of Mors, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Rhine ; on the caſt by the 
dutchy of Weſtphalia and the county of the Mark ; on 


the ſouth and weſt by the arehbiſhopric of Cologne. In 
Eden. | 


its greateſt extent it is above ſeventy miles, and in its 
greateſt breadth twenty-eight. 

It is a very mountainous country, but has ſome fruit- 
ful tracts, as alſo good meadow and paſture lands, with 
great quantities of timber, pit-coal, iron, and other ores. 
In the upper parts neat the Rhine are vineyards. 

The Rhine, which flows to the eaſt of this country, 
receives into it all the other rivers, as the Sieg, into 
which the Agger pours itſelf, and the Wipper: the 
Roer, which flows out of the county of Mark, runs to 
the northward through the narroweſt part of this dutchy, 
and in Cleves falls into the Rhine. 

There are here eleven towns, and the ſame number of 
boroughs, in which are manufactures of cloth, linen, 
and ſteel. The ſtate of religion here is the {ſame as in 
the dutchy of Juliers, 

This fate is divided into ſixteen prefeCturates, the 
principal places in which are the following: 

Duſſeldorf, or Duſſeldorp, a city ſeated on the Rhine, 
in the fifty-firſt degree thirteen minutes north latitude, 
and the ſixth degree fifty-eight minutes eaſt longitude, 
twenty-three miles to the north-eaſt of Juliers. It has 
its name from the rivulet of Duſſel, which runs through 


ſtates conſiſt of the nobility of both countries, and the fit, and afterwards falls into the Rhine, over which there 


four principal towns of each dutchy. 
aſſert, that they do not depend on the unlimited arbitrary 
will of their ſovereign; but were always governed ac- 
cording to their antient cuſtoms, rights, and immu- 
nities. 

The inhabitants are partly of the popiſh and partly of 
the proteſtant church, and both enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and perfect liberty of conſcience. 

"Theſe dutchies are ſubject to the elector Palatine, 
whoſe arms on account of the dutchy of Juliers, bear a 
lion fable, in a field or; and for the dutchy of Berg, a 
lion gules, crowned azure, in a ficld argent, : 


The provincial colleges of Juliers and Berg, with the 


The inhabitants — here a bridge of boats. This city is not large, though 


it is populous, and ſtrongly fortified. The New Town, 
Which the clector John William cauſed to be built 
before the gate of Berg, conſiſted of one broad fine built 
ſtreet; but it has fallen to decay, In the town is the 
old princely citadc] ſeated on the Rhine, and it coin- 
mands a fine proſpect, It has two galleries, the upper- 
molt of which conſiſts of five rooms, which are adorned 
with paintings by the greateſt maſters, as Litian, Ju- 
lio Romano, Rubens, Van Dyck, Paul Veroneſe, 
&c. and alſo with excellent ftatues uf braſs, antiques, 
and the like, Under this gallery is another which con- 
tains ſtatues in marble and plaiſter, which are copies of 


privy-council, the aulic-council, the chancery, and the 


b 


the moſt celebrated ſtatues at Rome and Florence. In 
the 
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the citadel is the ſeat of the aulic-chamber, and in the 
ſquare oppoſite to it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of metal erect- 
ea to the honour of the elector John William. In the 
collegiate and pariſh-church are the tombs of the antient 
dukes of Juliers and Berg. The Jeſuits have alſo a col- 
lege, 2 gymnaſium, and a ſemin ', together with a 
beautiful chapel. In the town are likewiſe ſome monaſ- 
teries and nunneries, as alſo a Lutheran and a Calviniſt 
church. Before one of the gates is a chapel, built after 
the model of the houſe of Our Lady at Loretto, adorned 
with fine paintings z and in the year 1, 52, A riding-aca- 
demy was founded here. ; 

Benſberg is a fine pleaſure-houſe belonging to the ſo- 
vereign, built by the elefior John William. It ſtands 
three leagues from the Rhine, and is built with a very 
hard ſtone; but the ornaments, particularly the columns 
that ſupport the gallery in the front, are a kind of grey 
marble, dug out of the neighbouring quarries, he 
apartments are large, and adorned with the fineſt paint- 
ings; beſides which they have a moſt extenſive ptoſpect 
as far as the city of Cologne, over the Rhine and all the 
flat country. I his ſeat is ſaid to have much the air of 
Verſailles, though it is neither fo large nor ſo lofty. The 
ſtructure was deſigned by an Italian; but the outſide is 
cenſured, on account of the multiplicity of its orna- 

ts. 

Piftren miles to the north of Duſſeldorf is Eſſen, an 
imperial city famous for a noble and rich abbey, founded 
about the year 877. The abbeſs is a princeſs of the em- 
pire, and to her the greateſt part of the city is ſubject, as 
are alſo ſeveral large manors; and her deputy has a place 
in the dict among the prelates of the Rhine, The re- 
yenues were at firſt ſettled for the abbeſs, fifty-two nuns, 
and twenty canons ; but they are ſince retrenched, and 
none admitted but the daughters of noblemen, who may 
marry at pleaſure; The king of Pruſſia is protector of 
row / wal, and both in the city and cloiſter the people are 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. The magiſtrates 
are Lutherans ; but it has ſome Roman catholic churches, 
and a commandery of the Teutonic order. The city is 
pretty large, andis a place of trade ; ſome good cloths are 
made there ; but the making of fire-arms, for which it was 
once famous, is fallen to decay. 


SECT. X. 


Of the Principality of Mors : the Countries of Tecklenburg, 
Lingen, and Ravenſberg ; with the principal Places in 


each, 


"HE principality of Mors is encompaſſed by the 
dutchies of Cleve and Berg, the archbiſhopric of 


It has a ſufficient quantity of land capable of bearing 
all forts of corn, with a good breed of cattle, and plenty 
of fowl and venifon. Its rivers and brooks abound with 
fiſh : theſe are the Haſe and the Date; and in the moun- 
tains are quarries of ſtone. A great deal of linen is made 
and exported from this _— 

In the beginning ef the Reformation count Conrad 
introduced the Lutheran doctrine ; but count Arnold, 
of Bentheim and Tecklenburg, his daughter's ſon, bring- 
ing in the Calviniſts, the whole country embraced their 
ſentiments, 

The king of Pruſſia, on account of this country, 
_ an additional ſeat and voice in the Weſtphalian 
college of imperial counts, and alſo at the diets of the 
circle of Weſtphalia, The ſovereign's domains in this 
country bring in annually about twenty-four thouſand rix- 
dollars. The amount of the taxes, exciſe, &c. is in- 
cluded in the ſum mentioned above under Minden. 

The places in this county are too inconſiderable to de- 
ſerve deſcription. 

The county of Lingen is ſurrounded by the biſhoprics 
of Munſter and Oſnabrug, and, in part by the county of 
Tecklenburg. The foil of the country is in general not 
very fertile, In the upper country are ſome coal-pits and 
quarries of ſtone, 

The prevailing church here is the Calviniſt ; but the 

reateſt number of the inhabitants of the country are 
— catholics ; for at the time of the Reformation 
count Conrad was obliged to reſign this part of the coun 
to popiſh lords, and it became entirely under the Spani 
dominion, 

Lingen is under one common government with the coun- 
ty of Tecklenburg; and with reſpect to the police and other 
affairs, it is under the domain- chamber of Minden, which 
has a deputation college at Lingen. 

The royal annual revenues ariſing from the domains, 
contributions, and exciſe, are eſtimated at about eighty 
thouſand florins. 

This country is divided into the Upper and Lower 
County, the principal place in which is 

Lingen, the capital, which is ſeated near the Ems, 
and was formerly fortified, but at preſent is barely ſur- 
rounded with a ditch. It is the ſeat of the regency of 
the united counties of Lingen and Tecklenburg, and of 
the deputation of the war and domain- chamber of Minden. 
It has a church belonging to the Calviniſts, another be- 
longing to the Lutherans, and a third poſſeſſed by the Ro- 
man catholics. It has alſo a ſeminary, founded in the 
year 1697 by William III. king of England. 

The county of Ravenſburg is environed by the biſhop. 
rics of Munſter and Oſnabrug, the cvinainality of Min- 
den, the counties of Schauenburg and Lippe, the biſhop- 
ric of Paderborn, and the county of Rittberg. 


Cologne, and the dutchy of Gueldres ; it being little more | Its ſoil is in ſome parts ſandy ; but in others bears corn, 
than nine miles in length, and as many in breadth. flax, and hemp; and the paſtures are in ſome places very 

It abounds in corny cattle, and veniſon. Its limits good. 
are waſhed by the Rhine, and it is likewiſe watered by | The Weſer ſeparates this county from the principality 
ſeveral ſmall rivers and brooks. It belongs to the king of Minden, and is of great advantage to the commerce 
of Pruſſia, who on account of this principality has a par- of the inhabitants, Its other rivers are the Rehme, the 
ticular ſeat and voice in the council of the princes of the Werre, the Aa, the Elſe, the Warmenau, the Heſſel, 
empire. and the Lutterbach. | 

This principality has its own peculiar regency, who! Moſt of the inhabitants are Lutherans, who have 
manage every thing relating to the affairs of the ſovereign ; thirty-three pariſh-churches ; but the Calviniſts enjoy 
together with civil, criminal, and eccleſiaſtical concerns: the public exerciſe of their religion only at Herford and 
but what relates to war and the police, is conducted by Bielefeld, though the Papiſts are poſſeſſed of churche 
the tax-council, which is under the direction of the war not only in thoſe towns, but in three others. A 
and domain- chamber. From the territories of this prin- number of Jews are alſo tolerated. | 
Cipality the king annually receives about thirty thouſand] The moſt profitable employment of the inhabitants 
rixdollars, conſiſts in ſpinning and weaving of linen. There are not 

The principal place in this little principality is Mors,' only many thouſand weavers in this county, but conſi- 
a ſmall fortified town which contains a citadel, and is the derable quantities of linen are alſo brought from the neigh- 
place where the provincial colleges hold their meetings. bouring countries to Herford and Bielefeld, where they are 
It has a Calviniſt church, and a Latin ſchool. bleached and fold. Both the fine and coarſe line * made 

Crefeld is alſo a ſmall town, in which is a citadel ; here is exported all over Europe, and alſo to America, At 
but has manufactures of velvet, filk, linen, and other Bielefeld is alſo a manufacture of ſtockings, and at Her- 
articles, ford of ſtuffs, 

The county of Tecklenburg terminates to the north This county is ſubje& to the electoral houſe of Bran- 
and eaſt on the biſhopric of Olnabrug, and to the ſouth denburg, and in 1716 was placed under the regency of 
and weſt on that of Munſter, extending about twenty-, Minden, Its principal towns are the following : 
three miles in length, and about tea in breadth, 


certain 
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Bielefeld, che capital of the county, is ſeated at the|pality of Minden; extending near thirty miles from 
foot of a 3 and on the — the Lutterbach, north to ſouth, and twenty from eaſt to welt. 
which runs through the town, It is well built, and con- It is in many places very mountainous ; but yet con- 


tains near eight hundred dwelling-houſes; with two] tains a great deal of fertile land, with ſome excellent 


inci lonvins to the Lutherans, viz. that paſtures, and conſiderable quarries of free-ſtone. It has 
1 — ” ng 105 the ſuperintendant of the alſo an allum mine, and pits of excellent coal. Its river 
county is upper preacher ; and that of St. Mary, in which abound with fiſh : theſe are the Hamel, the Caſpaw, the 
is a chapter, conſiſting of ſeven Lutheran and five Ro- Weſer, and the Exter. It has allo a lake, which is five 
man catholic capitulars. There are here alſo a Calvi- miles long, two broad, and about ſixteen feet deep. 
niſt church, a Popiſh chapel, and a Franciſcan monaſtery, In the whole country are only ſeven little towns, and 
with a church in it; an infirmary, in which is a Lutheran three boroughs. I he inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by agri- 
chapel ; an orphan-houſe, in which is a ſtocking manu- culture and the breeding of cattle ; moſt of them are 
facture; a ſpinning-houſe, a houſe of correction, and a Lutherans ; but the Calviniſts are allowed the public ex- 
Latin ſchool. In the town are alfo ſeventcen ſquares, |Erciſe of their religion. f 5 
The nobility hold their provincial diets here, and in this This country belongs to the king of Great Britain, the 
place keep their archives. It was formerly a Hanſe- landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and the count of Schauen- 
town; at preſent the principal employments of the inha- burg-Lippe ; the two laſt are poſſeſſed, by virtue of this 


bitants conſiſt in weaving and bleaching of linen. 


county, of an additional feat and voice in the college of 


Herford, formerly Hervorden, is watered by the rivers the . cſtphalian counts of the empire, and in the circle 
Werra and Aa, which run through the city, dividing it of Weſtphalia. The whole county brings in annually 
into three parts. That in the middle is called the Alt- about a hundred thouſand rixdollars to its princes. : 
ſtadt, and contains three hundred and ftxty-two burghers The principal places in this county are the following : 
houſes, a Luth-ran church, and a cloyſter of grey friars. Stadthagen, in Latin Haga-ſchauenburg, is ſeated in 
About one-third of this part is called the Liberty, and|? level and a pleaſant ſpot, and is encompatſed with ditches, 
contains the abbey, which is an imperial, free, ſecular a Fampart, walls, and ſeveral towers. Fhe citadel is at 
foundation, and its abbeſs, who is ſtiled a princeſs and preſent the reſidence of the princeſs Charlotte Frederica 
prelateſs of the holy Roman empire, ſits at the diet a- Amelia, counteſs dowager of Schauenburg- Lippe. Prince 
mong the abbeſſes on the Rheniſh bench, and at the diets Erneſt founded a ſeminary in this town, which in 1619 
of the circle of Weſtphalia, This foundation is Luthe-|W#5 raiſed t& an untver ſity; but in 16 it was removed 
ran, and the chapter conſiſts of a deaconeſs, a female by that prince to Rinteln. To the eaſt of the Lutheran 


churchwarden, and an umber of canoneſſes of the ſtate 


church ſtands the coſtly mauſoleum of prince Erneſt, 


of princeſſes and counteſſes, of whom the abbeſs may re- conſiſting of an heptagonal tower of hewn-ſtone covered 
ceive any number ſhe pleaſes, The abbeſs Johanna with plates of copper, in which is to be ſeen an excel- 
Charlotte, princeſs Dowager, erected an order at this lent monument of marble and braſs, repreſenting Chriſt's 
place, in the year 1729, The croſs is pendant to a ſcarlet tomb guarded by the watch, and out of it our Saviour 
ribbon, bordered with filver, ＋ from the right riſing triumphant. Here is an orphan-houſe, founded 


ſhoulder to the left fide. On one fi 


e is the Virgin Mary in 1738 by Johannes Sophia, counteſs dowager to count 


ſtanding, with the child Jeſus, and the inſcription ME- Frederic Chriſtian, and for the moſt part formed after 
MINISSE ET FMITARI; and on the other the name of the model of the orphan-houſe at Hall. Here was alto 


the abbeſs. The canoneſſes alſo bear a ſtar on their left à Franciſcan cloyſter, of which nothing now remains but 


breaſt, in which is repreſented the Virgin with the child |the church, one half of which has been repaired, and 


Jeſus. 


allowed. the Calviniſts, for the uſe of their public worſhip. 


In the Alſtadt are alſo the court-chapel, the chapel p Buckeburg, a ſmall town, defended by a citadel, is 


St. Anthony, and the Juliers and Weſtphalian courts. 


The ſecond part of the town, which lies to the north has a large and beautiful church, and of late 


cated twelve miles to the weſt of Schauenburg. It 
years has 


eaſt, is called the Neuftade, and contains three hundred been much adorned with fine houſes, It has a fountain 
and nineteen houſes belonging to the burghers ; the Lu- In the market-place, and the count has a palace erected 
theran church of St. John the Babtiſt, in which is a in a magnificent taſte after the Italian manner. Here is 
chapter of twelve capitulars, one of whom muſt be a Ro- a ſchool belonging to the town, and the Calviniſts have 
man catholic ; the brother-houſe, the ſiſter-houſe, with a Peculiar church and an orphan-houſe, 

the commandery-court of the order of St. John, in which Schauenburg is an old ruinous citadel, ſeated on a high 


is a chapel. 


The third, and ſmalleſt part of the city, which lies 


mountain between the towns of Rinteln and Oldendorf. 
This fort gave name to the whole country; but the fort 


to the weft, is called the Radewig, and contains a hun- itſelf obtained the name from the extenſive proſpect it 


dred and twenty-ſix houſes belonging to the burghers, 


affords, the word Schauenburg ſignifying, in German, 


with the Lutheran church of St. James. Thus there are Seeing town, and the hill on which it ſtands is named 
eight hundred and ſeven houſes of the burghers in the Oelberg, or Eye-mount. 

different parts of the city: within the walls are alſo ſpa-| Rinteln is a fortified town, ſeated on a tract environed 
cious courts and gardens, many vacant places where the by mountains, and lying between the Weſer and the 
houſes have been burnt down, ſome paſture ground, and Exter. Over the former is a bridge of boats from March 


a ſmall corn-fteld. 


till the beginning of December. The univerſity, as wel! 


On the mountains oppoſite to Herford, at the diſtance as the town, belongs at preſent to Heſſe Caſſel. The pro- 


of about fix hundred paces from that city, is the colle- 


giate church of St. „a noble, free, and ſecular] in the other faculties are calviniſts. 
foundation, — of a female dean and provoſt, with] the town church, but the calviniſts and the 


2 female churchwar 


feſſors of divinity are of the Lutheran religion; but tho: 


The Lutherans have 
garriſon 


en, and nine other ladies of the] make uſe of that which belongs to the univerſity, The 
foundation, all of noble birth, the ſuperior of whom is 


town is environed by ramparts, ditches and bulwarks. 


the abbeſs of the above foundation in the city. Theſe The inhabitants chiefly apply themſelves to agriculture, 
ladies alſo wear. the ſign of the order, with the ſtar on the breeding of cattle, and brewing. . 


the left breaſt, 


SECT. XI. 


The cnny of Hoya is bounded on the north by the 
county of Delmenhorſt, the territory of the city of Bre- 
men, and the Weſer ; on the eaſt by Lunenburg and 
Hanover; on the ſouth by the principality of Minden; 
and on the weſt by the county of Diepholz; extending 


Of the Counties of Schauenburg, Hoya and Pyrmont; with about thirty-eight miles in length, and thirty-three in its 


the principal Places in each. 


greateſt breadth. It has ſome large heaths, and its foil i 
for the moſt part ſandy ; but it contains arable land and 


paſture, and yields as h . | 
T H E county of Schauenburg is ſituated on the Weſer, t l r eee 


and is ſurrounded by the principality of Hanover, 
the counties of Lippe and Ravenſberg, and the princi- 


the inhabitants have occaſion for; and in ſome parts are 
produced good Wheat, barley, and flax. a 
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EAST FRIESLAND. 


The rivers are the Weſer, the Aller, the Delme, and 
the Hunte. This county has only one city, and ſeventeen 
boroughs. The inhabitants in general apply themſelves 
to agriculture, the breeding of cattle, and the keeping of 
bees ; to ſpinning ; the weaving of linen and woollen 
ſtuffs, and the knitting of ſtockings. They are all of 
the Lutheran church, and the country contains fifty-four 

:ſhes. 

The electoral houſe of Brunſwic poſſeſſes, on account of 
Hoya, an additional feat and voice in the college of the 
counts of Weſtphalia, 

In this county are no places of any conſequence, and 
therefore we ſhall not trouble our readers with any ac- 
count of them, 

The county of Pyrmont is bounded on the north and 
eaſt by Hanover, and on the ſouth and weſt by Hanover, 
Wolfenbuttle, and the territory of Palerborn. The 
lower part of the county — of an uncommonly 
beautiful and pleaſant vale, through which runs the 
Emmer ; all around it is environed by lofty green 
mountains ; and in it are its celebrated mineral ſprings. 
The religion of the inhabitants is the Lutheran, and they 
have a ſuperintendent that reſides at the capital. 

The arms of this county are, an anchor-crols in a field 
argent. The prince of Waldec; on account of this 
" ſmall country, enjoys both a ſeat and voice in the Weſt- 
phalian college of the counts of the empire, and alſo at 
the diets of the circle of Weſtphalia. His annual re- 
venues ariſing from this county are eſtimated at near 
thirty thouſand rixdollars, to which the mineral ſprings 
and ſalt works chiefly contribute. 

This county contains the citadel and New Town of 
Pyrmont, with ten villages. 

The citadel of Pyrmont is fortified with a broad ditch, 
high ramparts, and ſubterraneous paſſages. From the 
ditch of the citadel a canal has been carried quite down 
to the ſpring, where is a mineral fountain, which riſes 
about „ feet high. A little above is a houſe in 
which an aflembly is held, and near it is the houſe that 
incloſes the ſpring : about forty feet diſtance from this 
fountain-head riſes the great bubbling ſpring, which is 
uſed tor bathing, and makes a great noiſe ; and at a hun- 
dred and twelve feet diſtance to the weſt lies the lower 
ſpring, which is the weakeſt of them all. 

The New Town of Pyrmont is ſeated between the 
ſpring and the village of Ocſtorf, To the ſouth of it 
ſtands an orphan-houſe, and on the north is a good 
ſtone-quarry, in which is a pit reſembling the grotto del 
Cani near Naples, f om which ſtrong ſulphurcous fumes 
aſcend, and over which, in the year 1720, a ſtone-vault 
was built. About thirty rods from this ſulphureous ca- 
vern riles a briſk ſpring, the waters of which are of a 
plealant, vinous, acid taſte, 


SECT. XL 


Of EasT FRIESLAND, 


Its Sitvation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Languages 
and Trade ef the Inhabitants. The Manner in which it 
became ſulject to Pruſſia; its Ams; the Revenues the 
Prince receives from it, and its principal Towns. 


HE principality of Eaſt Frieſland receives its name 

from its ſituation with reſpect to Frieſland, one of 
the United Provinces, and is bounded on the north by 
the German ſea, on the eaſt by the county of Oldenburg, 
on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Munſter, and on the 
weſt by the province of Groningen and the German ſea, 
extending from north to ſouth forty-five miles, and from 
eaſt to weſt about forty-two. This principality has a 
moiſt and thick air; but it is frequently purified by the 
ſea- breczes. Spring and ſummer appear here ſomewhat 
later than in other parts of Germany. The country 
throughout is level and low, whence it is ſecured by 
expenſive dykes againſt the inroads of the floods. Along 
the ſea- coaſt lies a marſh that is uncommonly fertile; but 
is more uſed for meadow and paſture than for agricul- 
ture. Indeed the paſtures here are remarkably good, and 


produce horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep in great num- 
bers, and of an extraordinary ſize, The milk of the 
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town, which is remarkably rich, is yielded in great quan- 
tities, and of it is made excellent butter and cheeſe. In 
the heart of the country the ſoil is for the moſt part ſandy 
and in ſome places fenny; but yields turf for burning, 
which, from the great ſcarcity of other fuel, is of the 
higheſt advantage. The produce of the earth, and par- 
ticularly kitchen-herbs, here grow to a larger ſize than 
in other countries ; but are ſeldom ſo good. Veniſon 
and fowl are alſo to be had here, and in this country are 
geeſe that weigh twenty-four pounds and upwards. In 
harveſt a great number of fieldfares and ſnipes generally 
appear. 

The principal river of this country is the Ems, which 
here receives into it the Leda, or Soeſta, and at laſt runs 
into the German ſea. Near the place of its eflux it is 
very broad, and, dividing into two branches, ſurrounds 
the iſland of Borcum. The ebb and flood are to be ob- 
ſerved here nine miles up in the country, and ſo high the 
ſa]t-water comes. 

Between Eaſt Frieſland and Groningen is a bay called 
the Dollart, which roſe out of a conſiderable tract of 
country that was ſwallowed up by the ſea, on which 
were many villages; but the Dollart now decreaſes 
greatly on the Eaſt Frieſland fide, yielding much new 
land, which has been gradually dyked in. he ſea here 
-— "_ oyſters, muſcles, crabs, and a variety of other 


The languages ſpoken here are the Eaſt Freſian, the 
German, and Dutch; and in the laſt ſermons are preach- 
ed in many places near Groningen. Next to the Luthe- 
rans the Calviniſts are the moſt numerous, In the town 
of Embden, and in the Jordſhips of Godens and Lutzburg, 
the Roman catholics enjoy the quiet exerciſe of their re- 
ligion; as do the Mennonites at Embden, Leer, and 
Norden. In this county are alſo a number of Jews. 

Trade and navigation are briſkly carried on here, The 
produce of the country and the commodities exported from 
hence are large horſes, numbers of which are ſent by ſea 
even to Rome, and ſold by the pair for coach-horſes, for 
three or four hundred dollars, and more, according to 
their ſtrength and beauty ; horned cattle, butter, cheeſe, 
rape-ſced, winter-barley, and fine linen made at Leer and 
Godens. On the other hand, every thing wanted in the 
country, that is either neceſſary or convenient, is con- 
veyed thither in ſhips; and at Embden the king of 
Pruſſia has eſtabliſhed an Afiatic company. 

The princely houſe of Eaſt Frieſland Cine extinct 
by the death of prince Charles Edward in 1744, the king 
of Pruſſia, in conſequence of the expectancy granted to 
the houſe of Brandenburg by the emperor Leopold in the 
year 1694, took poſſeſſion of the country; but the illuſ- 
trious houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburg declared and made 
known to the regency of Eaſt Frieſland, and the whole 
body of the ſtates, its rights obtained, by means of a 
union ent:red into in 
1691 with prince Chriſtian Eberhard; and alſo made 
proper declarations to the aulic-council of the empire a- 
gainſt the ſuit of the king of Pruſſia, for being inveſted 
with the poſſeſſion he had ſeized, 

The arms on account of Eaſt Frieſland Proper are, 
an harpy or, bearing a coronet, with wings expanded, 
in a field ſable, and having two ftars or, in the four 
corners of the field. 

The prince of Eaſt Frieſland has a ſeat and voice in the 
council of the princes of the empire, and at the diets of 
the circle of Weſtphalia. 

The revenues of Eaſt Frieſland, it is ſaid, greatly ex- 
ceed a hundred thouſand rixdollars. The regency con- 
ſilts of two ſenates, and is held at Aurich. "Theſe ſenates, 
with the aſſiſtance of the general ſuperintendent and town 
miniſter of Aurich, conſtitute the conſiſtory. The other 
officers are the war and domain-chamber, the provincial- 
college, which collects, adminiſters, and computes the 
taxes and contributions, and a provincial medicinal- 
college. 

The principality of Eaſt Frieſland conſiſts at preſent 
of three towns, and nine prefecturates that were for- 
merly lordſhips ; but are now, as well as the towns, be- 
come hereditary ſtates of the ſovereign prince: it has alſa 
lordſhips that have their own hereditary lords ; but are 


ſubject * ſupreme juriſdiction of the prince. 
te 


The 
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The principal places of this principality are, ? 

Aurich, the antient reſidence of the prince, and till 
the ſeat of the provincial 3 ſtands in the center of 
the country. The antient refidentiary caſtle is environed 
with ramparts and ditches, and the Calviniſts at preſent 

form their religious worfhip in the garriſon church. 

here is here alſo a Lutheran church, a provincial houſe, 
a Latin ſchool, and a public alms-houſe. The magiſtracy 
conſiſts of two burgomaſters, two counſellors, and one 
ſecretary. 

Embden, a large and ſtrong ſea- port town, ſeated on 
the Ems, in the fifty-third degree five minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſeventh degree twenty-fix minutes 
eaſt longitude, On the land- ſide it is fortified by a 
double — bulwarks, and baſtions, and on the other 
by a ſtrong wall and the river; it has alſo an old fort and 
a Citadel, and by means of ſluices the country around it 
may be laid under water. The harbour is one of the 
largeſt and moſt convenient in Germany, which renders 
Embden a place of great trade, The houſes are neat and 
lofty, and here is a fine council-houſe, to which ſhips 
may arrive by means of a broad canal drawn from the 
Ems, called the Dolf. Among the public buildings are 
what is named the Great church, the Gueſt-houſe, in 
which is a church, and the New church, all which be- 
long to the Calviniſts, and a Latin ſchool, Here are 
alſo many Lutherans, and likewiſe Roman catholics, Men- 
nonites and Jews. The town has annexed to it ſeveral” 
lordſhips which lie to the eaſt ; the inhabitants of which 
are Calviniſts, 

Norden is ſeated at a ſmall diſtance from the German 
ſea, and is the oldeſt town in Eaſt Frieſland. It is open, 
but pretty large ; it has a good harbour, and is a place 
of trade. It has a Lutheran church, with a Latin ſchool, 
and a gueſt- houſe, that was formerly a cloiſter ; there 
are here, likewiſe, ſome Calviniſts and Mennonites. Its 
juriſdiction is under the prince's adminiſtrator, the bur- 


gomaſter, and council. 


SECT. XII. 


Of the Counties of Oldenburg, Delnenborſt, Bentheim, and 
Steinfurt. 


H E county of Oldenburg is bounded on the weſt 

by Eaſt Friefland, on the ſouth by the biſhopric of 
Munſter, on the eaſt by the county of Delmenhorſt and 
the Weſer, and on the north by the ſigniory of Jever 
and the Jade ; extending forty-eight miles in length, and 
thirty-eight in breadth, In ſome parts it is pretty fertile, 
and has excellent paſturage, which produces a good breed 
of horned cattle and horſes ; but has a great deal of 
mooriſh land of no other ſervice but for producing the 
turf which is here uſed for burning. The land is ſe- 
cured againſt inundations by large and expenſive dykes 
and dams. 
This country is ſubject to the king of Denmark, who 
on this account is poſſeſſed of a ſeat and voice in the weſt- 
phalian college of the counts of the empire, and in the 
diets of the circle of Weſtphalia. 

Oldenburg, the capital of the county, is ſituated on 
the river Hunte, which receives into it the Haare, as it 
pafles through the town, in the fifty-third degree eight 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree thirteen 
minutes eaſt longitude, The town ſtretches out in 
length, and is well fortified with walls and ditches. It 
has alſo a handſome round caftle, in which its antient 
edunts uſed to reſide; it is built of free-ftone three 
ſtories high, In the principal church, which is that of 
St. Lambert, is the burial-place of the counts of Olden- 
burg, and there are two other churches. The town con- 
fiſts of what are termed free houſes, free inhabitants, and 
the garriſon, The free inhabitants are exempt from all 
ſuch burthens as thoſe to which the burghers are ſubject, 
as the quartering of ſoldiers and keeping watch; theſe 
conſtitute nearly one-third of the inhabitants, and are 
ſolely ſubject to the chancery of the royal regency eſtab- 
liſhed here; but the burghers are under the town magiſ- 
tracy, and the garriſon under the commandant. 


Otok RUR, &e; 


The county of Delmenhorſt, which lies between the 
county of Oldenburg and the Weſer, is about ſeventeen 
miles long and ſeven broad, and likewiſe belongs to the 
king of — who on this account alſo enjoys a 
particular ſeat and voice in the college of the Weſt. 
phalian counts of the empire, and alſo at the Weſtphalian 
diet, 

Its principal town is Delmenhorſt, which is ſeated on 
the little river Delme, from which it received its name. 
[t had antiently a college of canons, the revenues of which 
were applied in 1575 to the maintenance of the churches, 
of the ichools, and the poor, 

The county of Bentheim has the United Provinces on 
the north and weſt, and the biſhopric of Munſter on the 
eaſt, It is about forty- five miles in length, and eighteen 
in its gre teſt breadth. ; 

This country is both fertile and pleaſant. In the moun- 
tains are excellent quarries, from which ftone is con- 
veyed to the Netherlands and the biſhopric of Munſter, 
In the plains are fruitful fields, with good meadow grounds, 

The woods afford excellent timber and game ; and there 
is here a good breed of cattle, The principal river of 
this county is the Vecht, which runs through its whole 
length, and may be navigated during the greateſt part of the 
year with ſmall craft and floats of timber, and is very 
rich in fiſh. 

The inhabitants are laborious, and deal in yarn, wool, 
linen, cattle, honey, ſtones, wood, and other articles, 
which are chiefly exported to Holland. Some of the in- 
habitants are of the Calviniſt religion, and others Luthe- 
rans; but the former are the moiſt numerous: there are 
alſo a conſiderable number of Roman catholics ; but they 
are permitted the public exerciſe of their religion only at 
Bentheim, 

The count of Bentheim-Bentheim enjoys a ſeat and 
voice in the college of the Weſtphalian counts of the 
empire, and in the dicts of the circle of Weſtphalia. 

The principal town in this county is 

Bentheim, which ſtands partly on a mountain, and 
partly on a river of the ſame name. The place of re- 
ſidence for the counts ſtands on a remarkable high rock, 
and is ſurrounded with towers. In this town is a Cal- 
viniſt pariſh-church, and a church belonging to the Ro- 
man catholics. 

The county of Steinfurt is nearly twenty-three miles 

long, and the ſouth tract only ſeven, but the northern 
twelve miles broad. The Aa, which riſes on its ſouthern 
limits, traverſes the whole country, and at length diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Vecht. 
The count of Bentheim- Steinfurt, who is deſcended 
from the ſame family as the count of Bentheim-Ben- 
theim, has alſo a ſeat and voice among the counts of the 
empire in the Weſtphalian college, and in the diets of 
that circle. 

The only towm in this county is Steinfurt, which is 
ſituated on the Aa. The inhabitants are for the molt 
part Calviniſts, who have here a church, and the Roman 
catholics another. 'The celebrated ſeminary in this town, 
called Arnoldinum, from its being founded by count Ar- 
nold in 1591, has five profeſſors, with fix preceptors, 
and was formerly very flouriſhing. Juſt by the town is 
a commandery of the order of St. John. 


-S E CF. Ul. 
Of the free imperial City of AIX La CHAPELLE, 


HE imperial city of Aix Ja Chapelle, called by the 
Germans Aachen, or Acken, and in Latin Aquiſ- 
2 is ſeated between the dutchies ef Juliers and 
imburg, in a valley ſurrounded by hills, woods, and 
vineyards, in the fiftieth degree forty- four minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſixth degree twenty-eight minutes 
eaſt longitude. The circuit of the whole city is a league 
and a half, It is encompaſſed with two walls; the inner- 
walls has ten gates, and the outer eleven. The town- 
houſe is a noble ſtructure of free-ſtone, and one of the 
fineſt in Germany, It is adorned with all the ſtatues of 
the emperors ſince Charlemagne, and with curious hiſtory 
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intings, among Which is a fine piece of the reſurreCtion, 
and another of Charlemagne's giving the city her char- 
ter. The uppermoſt ſtory conſiſts of one hall a hundred 
and ſixty feet in length, and ſixty in breadth, in which 
the emperors uſed to entertain the electors and other 

inces, who aſſiſted at their coronation. 

In the market-place, oppoſite the town-houſe, is a no- 
ble fountain, with four ſprings, which run from above 
into a copper ciſtern thirty feet in diameter, weighing 
twelve thouſand pounds; and on the top of the fountain 
is a large braſs ſtatue gilt of Charlemagne in armour. 
As the city lies in a valley ſurrounded with mountains, 
there are twenty other public fountains of clear water, 
beſides many private ones. Without St. James's gate 
are ten hot mineral ſprings, and ſome cold ones, beſides 
ſeveral in the adjacent fields. The ſtreams that run 
through the city keep it very clean, and drive ſeveral 
mills. 

With reſpect to the celebrated baths of this city, there 
are three within the inner walls, which are called the 
Emperor's, St. Quirinus's, and the Little Bath. Char- 
lemagne was ſo much delighted with the firſt, that he 
frequently invited his ſons and nobles to bathe and ſwim 
there with him ; but it is now divided into five bathing- 
rooms. The Little Bath joins to it, and the ſprings of 
both riſe ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve 
hours before they uſe them. They are ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with nitre and ſulphur, and ſometimes cakes of 
brimſtone and ſalt-petre of a conſiderable thickneſs are 
taken out of them, Their taſte is at firſt unpleaſant, 
and their ſmell reſembles that of a rotten egg. Near theſe 
baths is a ſpring of warm water, much reſorted to in 
ſummer mornings, and drank for chronical diſeaſes. Thoſe 
in the New Town, which are the Roſe Bath, the Poor's 
Bath, ayd St. Corneille's, are not near ſo hot and clear 
as the former ; but they are of much the fame nature, 
and their ſmell offenſive, Near the hot ſprings lie many 
cold ones, by which their heat might be tempered, and 
with a little expence they might be made ſome of the moſt 
delizhtful baths in the world. 

Here are thirty churches, beſides the cathedral, which 
is a large Gothic pile conſecrated by pope Leo III. in the 
preſence of the emperor Charlemagne, and three hun- 
dred and fixty-five biſhops. The {tceple at the weſt end 
is adorned with ſeveral pyramids, and on the top is a 
large globe and croſs. The infide of this ſtructure has a 
_ number of marble and braſs pillars, gilt ſtatues, braſs 
doors and partitions, and a great deal of Moſaic work. 
Over the place where Charlemagne was interred hangs a 
large crown of filver and gilt bras, adorned with fix- 
teen ſmall] towers, ſurrounded with forty-eight little 
ſtatues, a foot high, and thirty-two that are till leſs, all 
of ſilver; among which are commonly placed forty-eight 
candleſticks, and at certain grand feſtivals no leis than 
four hundred and fifty tapers. The four principal relics 
ſhewed here at the jubilee, which happens once in ſeven 
ears, are firſt, what they call the gown or ſhift worn 
y the Virgin Mary at Our Saviour's birth, made of a 
kind of flax which ſeems to be neither linen nor calico ; 
but as it is only expoſed from the top of the high tower, 
it may be either linen, calico, or any other tuff without 
the people being able to diſcover the difference, or what 
garment it is. The ſecond is a coarſe linen cloth which, 
they pretend, Was girt about Our Saviour when he hung 
on the crols. Ihe third is a picce of the cord with which 
he was bound; and the fourth ſome of the earth on which 
the blood of St. Stephen dropt at his martyrdom en- 
cloſed in a veſſel of gold adorned with precious ſtones, 
on, which the emperors were uſually ſworn at their in- 
auguration. 

At the end of the cathedral Our Saviour is repreſented 
ſitting in majeſty on a throne, dreſſed in a long robe. 
Round the throne are the four animals repreſented in 
Ezekiel's viſion. Over his head is a Circle of golden 
ſtars, and underneath the ſymbol of the croſs that ap- 
peared to Conftantine when he defeated Maxentius. 
Here is alſo a repreſentation of the twenty-four elders 
mentioned in the Revelations, riſing from their ſeats, 


laying aſide their crowns, and falling proſtrate before the 
throne, 
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The windows are curiouſly gilt, and the pavement is 
of chequered marble. The church contains an im- 
menſe treaſure, conſiſting of veſſels of gold and filver 
gilt, copes embroidered with pearls, and other rich veſt- 
ments. Over the chief altar is a filver cheſt adorned 
with gold, of antique workmanſhip, and curiouſly en- 
graved, in which are kept the four relics above- men- 
tioned, A pulpit at the entrance of the choir is covered 
with plates of gold and filver adorned with precious 
ſtones ; among which is a very large agate, the gift of 


with plates of gold repreſenting Our Saviour's paffion. In 
the upper part of the church, oppoſite the prince's altar, 
between the pillars, is a throne or chair of white mar- 
ble, ſuppoled to have been placed there by the emperor 
Charlemagne, in which the emperors uſed to fit when 
conſecrated, and receive the firſt homage of the electors 
and the chapter of the cathedral, in quality of king of the 
Romans. It is not poliſhed, it being formerly covered 
with plates of gold. 

This city was for a long time reckoned the capital of 
the empire, and the proper reſidence of the emperor, 
and during five hundred years after Charlemagne, the 
emperors were crowned here; but ever ſince Maximilian I. 
that ceremony has been performed at Francfort, Hence 
in the church of St. Mary in this city, is a part of the 
Jewels of the empire commonly uſed at theſe coronations ; 
as, a ſword of the emperor Charlemagne, a manuſcript 
book of the Goſpels, in a cover of filver gilt ; St. Mary's 
church has alſo the honour of having every emperor one 
of its ſworn canons, In genera] there are twenty-one 
religious orders of both ſexes in this city, who take up 
almoſt one-third of what is called the Little Town. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Romiſh 
religion, and though there are alſo many Proteſtants, 
yet they are not permitted to enjoy the benefit of public 
worſhip ; but both the Lutherans and Calviniſts are ob- 
liged to go for that purpoſe to Vaels, in the dutchy of 
Limburg, an hour's journey from the city, This city 
claims the firſt place on the Kheniſh bench in the col- 
lege of the cities of the empire, and has the ſecond among 
the imperial cities that have a ſeat and voice at the diets of 
the circle of Weſtphalia. 

The title of its magiſtracy is that of burgomaſter, ſhe- 
riff, and council of the holy Roman imperial free city of 
Aix la Chapelle, and its arms are an eagle diſplayed ſa- 
le, with the head, crown, feet and claws, or, in a field 
argent. 

In this city are manufactories of cloth, copper, and 
braſs, In 1656, it was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by fire; 
in 1668 and 1748, it was diſtinguiſhed by celebrated trea- 
ties of peace concluded there, and in 1756, was damaged 
by an earthquake, | 

About the diſtance of a furlong from the ſouth gate 
of Aix la Chapelle, lies the delightful village of Porcet, 
or Borcet, which is ſaid to have derived its name from 
the wild boars that formerly abounded in the neighbour- 


of a ſmall cool rivulet that runs through the village, 
and are conveyed by pipes and conduits into fourteen 
houſes, in which are formed twenty-eight baths, ſome 
of which are much hotter than thoſe in the town, and 
muſt be cooled eighteen hours before they can be uſed. 
They are for the moſt part five or fix yards ſquare, and 
their water is clear and pleaſant. One quite open to the 
air, called the Poor Man's bath, has a ſpring ſo hot that 
the people ſcald pigs, and boil eggs with it; but it is 
obſerved, that it only hardens the yolks and not the 
whites. Theſe baths are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe in the 
city, and conſequently better for weak people ; and thoſe 
of all ages and conditions bathe in them for their di- 
verſion, without any danger. The village of Porcet is 
well built, has four handſome churches, a nunne 
of Bernardines, whoſe abbeſs is a princeſs of the empire; 
but there lies an appeal from her court to the Echevins or 
ſheriffs of the city, 

The adjacent country abounds with corn, fruit, and 
paſturage ; the woods furniſh the people with materials 
for building, as the quarries do with ſtone. They have 
alſo rich coal mincs, beſides others of iron, lead, vitriol, 
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the emperor Henry II. The altar of the choir is covered 


ing woods, Here are many hot ſprings, on both ſides - 
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ſulphur, and lapis calaminaris; and are well ſupplied] rivers are the Emmer, and the Weire, and here riſes 


with neceſſaries by the Rhine and the Maeſe. The ter- 
ritory of the city called the kingdom of Aix la Chapelle, 
is large, and contains a conſiderable number of villages, 
and about three thouſand ſubjects. It is encloſed on all 
ſides with mountains; and the nobility who dwell in this 
territory are ſubject to the juriſdiction of the city. 


SECT. XIV. 


Of the Principalities of Naſſau-Siegen, and Naſſau-Dillen- 
75 tg; with the Counties of Lippe, Sayn, and IWWied- 
Runkel. 


f Hoo principality of Naſſau-Siegen lies in a tract 
called the Weſterwalde, or Weſt Foreſt, and is 
fourteen miles in length; but in the broadeſt part ſcarce- 
ly five in breadth, This principality is very mountainous 
and woody ; yet contains ſome good arable land, and 
articularly paſtures, whence it has a conſiderable 
— of cattle ; but it is moſt famous for its iron and ſteel 
manufactories. 

This principality contains one town, two boroughs, 
and about one hundred and fifty villages. In 1624 the 
Calviniſts were in poſſeſſion of all the churches, ſchools, 
and religious revenues: but in 1626, count John the 
Younger embracing the Popiſh religion, ſought to intro- 
duce it not only into his ſhare of the country, but alſo 
throughout the whole dutchy ; however, he was never 
able fully to accompliſh it. The line of Naſſau-Siegen 
becoming extinct, this principality devolved to the line 
of Naſſau-Dietz, and is poſſeſſed by William V. prince 
of Orange, and hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces ; who on this account has a particular ſeat and 
voice in the council of the princes of the empire, and at 
the diets of the circle, His revenue ariſing from this prin- 
cipality is eſtimated at one hundred thouſand rixdollars. 

This country is divided into ſeven prefecturates, the 
principal place in which is, | 

Siegen, a town ſeated on the river Sieg, has an old 
and new citade], the former of which was antiently 
the reſidence of the Popiſh, and the latter of the Calvi- 
niſt princes. The Papiſts perform their religious wor- 
ſhip in St. John's church, and the Calviniſts in the church 
of St. Nicholas alone. In this town is a college of Je- 
ſuits ; and in its neighbourhood are many mines and 
ſmelting-houſes. 

The principality of Naſſau-Dillenburg is ſeated near 
the former, and is nineteen miles long, and fourteen 
broad. It has profitable woods, and good quarries of 
None, and from its iron founderies and forges, with the 
trade carried on in that metal, moſt of the inhabitants 
derive their ſubſiſtence, there not being a ſufficiency of 
arable land. In this principality riſe the rivers Sieg and 
| + | 

This country contains five towns, and two bo- 
roughs, the inhabitants of which are of the Calviniſt 
church. 

The princes of this country had the ſame origin as the 
other princes of Naſſau, and this principality is alſo ſub- 
ject to the ſtadtholder of the United Provinces, who like- 
wiſe enjoys an additional vote on account of this prin- 
cipality, in the council of the princes at the diet of the 
empire, and in the diet of Weſtphalia, His revenues 
from this principality amounted in 173t and 1732, to 
one hundred and ſixty- one thouſand florins. 

The principal town in this principality is, 

Dillenburg, which is ſeated on the Bil. and after its 
being burnt down in 1724, was better built than it was 
before. The palace, or citadel, is a fortification in the 
old taſte. In the pariſh church are the burial- places of 
the antient counts, and the ſucceeding princes. In the 
large park are two royal ſeats, and near the town is a 
copper foundery erected by prince Chriſtian, in which 
are annually ſmelted about one hundred and fifty centners 
of copper. 

We now come to the county of Lippe, which is ſur- 
rounded by the counties of Rietberg, Lavenſberg, Schau- 
enburg, and the principality of Hanover, It is moun- 
tainous; but contains ſome arable land. Its principal 


the Humme and the Bever. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Calviniſts and Lutherang , 
but the former are the moſt numerous. In the whole 
county, according to the Rev. Dr. Buſching, are five 
towns, four boroughs, and fifty-two villages and hamlets, 


The houſe of Lippe is divided into ſeveral branches, 
between whom the country is divided. They all ſtile 
themſelves counts and noble lords of Lippe, and their 
arms for the county are a roſe gules, in a field argent; 
and on account of Schwalenburg, a prefecturate in this 
county, a ſwallow in its natural colours, ſtanding on a 
ſtar or, in a field gules. Theſe counts have together 
but one voice in the college of the counts of Weſtpha. 
lia at the diets of the empire, and at the diets of the circle 
of Weſtphalia. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Detmold, a town ſeated on the Werre, and defended 
by a citadel, the uſual reſidence of the regent houſe of 
Detmold. The town is divided into the Old and New, 
and has a Latin ſchool belonging to the Calviniſts that has 
ſix teachers. 

Lemgow is ſeated on the Vega, and is the 
town in the county, Here is the Lippehof, one of the 
count's palaces, which was erected by count Chriſtopher 
Lewis. Here is alſo an abbey, the abbeſs of which is 
always a counteſs belonging to the regent houſe of Lippe. 
There are here two Lutheran churches, one belonging to 
the Calviniſts, and a flouriſhing Lutheran ſeminary that 
has ſeven teachers. This was formerly one of the Hanſe- 
towns; but its antient manufactorics of cloth and ſtuffs 
are much decayed. 

The county of Sayn is a ſmall diſtrict that Ties chiefly 
in the Weſterwalde, containing two prefecturates, in 
which are three principal towns and as many boroughs. 
The inhabitants are a mixture of Lutherans, Calviniſts, 
and ſome of the Romiſh religion, The margrave of 
Brandenburg-Onolzbach, on account of the prefecturate 
of Sayn-Altenkirchen, and the burgrave of Kirchberg, 
on account of the other prefecturate named Sayn- Hachen- 
burg, have a voice in the college of the Weſtphalian 
counts of the empire; but in the circle of Weſtphalia 
both houſes have only one voice among thoſe of the 
counts. 

The principal places in this county are, the little town 
of Altenkirchen, in which is the council-college of 
Onolzbach-Sayn, and alſo a chancery, with a Lutheran 
and Calviniſt church; and 

Hachenburg, a ſmall town, defended by a citadel, in 
Which the burgrave of Kirchberg refides ; both the town 
and citadel are fiefs of the elector of Cologne. 

The county of Wied is divided into two parts, each 
enjoyed by a different branch of the ſame family; theſe 
are the Upper county, or the county of Kunkel, and the 
Lower county, alſo called the county of Wied. Hence 
the two counts are diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Wied- 
Wed, and Wied-Runkel, and are poſſeſſed of a voice at 
the college in the diets of the empire belonging to the 
college of the Weſtphalian counts, and in the circle of 
Weſtphalia. 

In the Upper county are the following places : 

Runkel, a borough ſeated in a valley on the river 
Lahn, conſiſting of about a hundred and twenty houſes, 
defended by a citadel which ſtands on a high hill, and 
was formerly the reſidence of the counts. A chan- 
cery is ſtill kept here, and here reſides the ſuperintendent, 
who has the inſpection of the preachers. The inhabi- 
tants ſubſiſt by agriculture, gardening, and the breeding 
of cattle ; * 

Dierdorf, a town alſo defended by a citadel, in which 
the count of Wied-Runkel at preſent reſides. In the 
= 1755 the Capuchins of the Rheniſh circle were al- 
owed to build a cloiſter in the new built ſuburbs. 

In the Lower county is New Wied, a ſmall but regu- 
lar built town ſeated on the Rhine, over which the count 
of New Wied and the elector of Cologne, in 1742, 
cauſcd a flying bridge to be laid. 

The dutchy of Weſtphalia terminates to the eaſt on 
the bilhopric of Paderborn, Waldec, and Heſle; to the 
ſouth on the counties of Witgenſtein and Naiſau, and 


| 


licewiſc on the dutchy of Berg; to the weſt on the fame 
| | ad 
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biſhopric of Munſter and the county of Lippe ; extend- 
ing fifty - five miles from north to ſouth, and forty from 
phe. to weſt; but the dimenſions both of length and 
breadth are unequal. It gives the title of duke to the 
elector of Cologne, to whom it is ſubject ; though the 
duke is not reckoned among the ſtates of this circle, 
This country has many woods and much veniſon, and 


of the Mark; and to the north on the 


in ſome parts abounds with corn and paſturage, and its 
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rivers run with an impetuous torrent from the moun- 
tains : but the towns in this dutchy, and particularly 
the city of Cologne, are already deſcribed in that elec- 
torate, to which they more properly belong, in treating 
of the electoral Rheniſh circle. 

There are ſeveral little counties in this circle, which 
we purpoſely omit, and alſo ſeveral lordſhips, that are 


— to be mentioned in a work of this 
nd. 
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Of 


SECT, 


Of Swabia in general, and more particularly i 4 the Circle of 
that Name. Its Climate and Produce. The Regulations 
with reſpect to the Diets of the Circle, to Religion, military 
Forces, and the general Government of the Country. 


IL 


WABIA, called by the Germans Schwaben, and by 

the French Souabe, derives its name from the Latin 
Suevia, the country inhabited by the antient Suevi, who 
were ſo called from their long hair, which they braided 
and tied, ſays Dr. Buſching, like a ſchweif, or train. 
The . part of Swabia at preſent belongs to the 
circle of that name, which we ſhall now deſcribe. It 
borders on the upper circle of the Rhine, Franconia, 
Bavaria, Auſtria, and Swiſſerland, and contains about 
ſeventeen hundred and twenty-nine ſquare German miles ; 
it extending a hundred and ten Engliſh miles from north 
to ſouth, and a hundred and thirty from eaſt to weſt. 

It is divided between ſeveral princes, biſhops, and 
free cities; as the houſe of Auſtria; the dukes of Wir- 
temburg, the elector of Bavaria, and the princes of Ba- 
den; befides the imperial cities of Augſburg, Ulm, &c. 
The air is healthy, and the foil in general fertile ; and 
though ſome parts are mountainous and woody, yet the 
hills afford mines of filver, copper, and other metals ; and 
the foreſts a great deal of pine or fir timber, beſides great 
ſtore of game, and a good breed of horſes, horned cattle, 
and ſheep; while the other parts yield conſiderable quan- 
tities of corn, wine, and flax: but we ſhall give a more 
particular account of the produce of this circle in treating 
of the different {cates into which it is divided. 

The princes ſummoned to the diets of the circle are the 
biſhop of Conſtance and the duke of Wirtemburg, but 
the latter is ſole director, though he previouſly communi- 
cates to the former the deliberations that are to come be- 
fore the circle, 'T'hele dicts are commonly held at Ulm, 
in time of peace twice a year, Each of the five benches 
has its director, who ſets his ſeal to all the acts of the 
circle and other diſpatches. The biſhop of Conſtance is 
the perpetual director of the bench of eccleftaſtical princes, 
as de duke of Wirtemburg is of that of the temporal 
princes, The directors of the benches of prelates and 
counts are choſen only for life. Ulm is perpetual direc- 
tor of the bench of the imperial towns; but Augſburg 
always votes firſt, The leſſer aſſemblies here always 
conuſt of ten ſtates of the circle, including the two 
princes nominated to it, who frequently meet during the 
general convention of the circle, when affairs too prolix 
tor the general aſſembly are to be diſcuſſed, and then 
they arc ſtiled the ordinary deputation, The chancery 
and record-office belonging to the circle are at Stutgard, 
the retidence ot the directory of Wirtemburg, It has alſo 
ſtared dicts in conjunction with the circles of Franconia 
and Bavaria, for the aſſaying of coin. 

In tue year 1681 the military force of the empire, by 
a decree of the diet, was lettled in time of peace at forty 
thouiand men, and the quota of the circle of Swabia a- 

lone came to one thouſand three hundred and twenty- 
one horſe, and two thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven 
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foot; a like aſſeſſment was alſo paſſed for the circle of 
Upper Saxony, Lower Saxony, Burgundy, the Lower 
Rhine, and Weſtphalia, The number of troops in the 
circle conſtantly kept on foot conſiſt of four regiments 
of infantry, each compoſed of twelve companies, one 
regiment of dragoons, and one of cuiraffiers, each con- 
fiſting of eight ſquadrons. The commander of the circle 
is ſtiled general field-marſhal. 

With reſpect to religion, this circle is reckoned among 
the mixed. It at preſent nominates to the imperial cham- 
ber two aſſeſſors, one of whom is a Catholic, the other a 
Lutheran, On the death of a catholic aſſeſſor, his 
death is certified by the imperial chamber to the biſhop of 
Conſtance, who acquaints the catholic ſtates with this 
event, and by a majority of votes they elect one of the 
perſons propoſed by the biſhop, or refer the nomination 
to him ; after which the biſhep preſents the perſon to the 
imperial chamber. But when a Lutheran aſſeſſor dies, 
the imperial chamber makes it known to the duke of 
Wirtemburg, who certifies it to the margrave of Baden- 
Durlach, and the city of Ulm, by a writ from the im- 
perial chamber; upon which, in conjunction with the 
other proteſtant ſtates and members, they hold a meet- 
ing for the nomination of another perſon, Who is propoſed 
to the duke of Wirtemburg ; and that prince not only 
preſents to the imperial chamber the perſon thus nomi- 
aated by the proteſtant ſtates ; but when he cannot con- 
cur with their nomination, may, as ſummoning prince of 
the circle, preſent another ; or, when he approves the 
perſons nominated to fill this dignity, preſent them both 
in his own name and that of the proteſtant ſtates to the 
imperial chamber, leaving the choice to thoſe who are 
the beſt judges of their abilities. 

Under the emperor Frederic III. the circle of Swabia 
was divided into four quarters, which diviſion ſtill con- 
tinues, and on many occaſions has been found to be be- 
neficial, The head of the firſt is the duke of Wirtem- 
burg, of the ſecond the Margrave of Baden, of the third 
the biſhop of Conſtance and the abbot of Kempten, and 
of the fourth the biſhop of Augſburg. We ſhall begin 
with the third quarter. 


N 
Of the Biſhopric of CONSTANCE. 


Its Situatiin, Extent, and Soil, The Titles and Arms of the 
Biſhop : his hereditary Officers and Revenue. A Deſcrip= 
tion of the lake of Conſtance, and the iſland Reichenau; 
with the Curioſities in the Abbey on that Iſland. Likewiſe 
a Deſcription of the Cities of Merſburg and Conſtance, 


F biſhopric of Conftance lies on both ſides of 
the lake of that name on the borders of Swiſ- 
ſerland, and is commonly reckoned among its allies ; for 


indeed a part of it lies in Swiſſerland, as well as a part 


of it in Germany. It is ſeated to the ſouth-eaſt of Fur- 
ſtenberg, and to the eaſt of the canton of Schaffhauſen, 
extending about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
twenty-tour from ſouth to north. In this biſhopric the 
meadow ground and plowed lands turn to little account, 
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the ſoil being clayey, ſandy, or marſhy, and ſubject to in- 
undations. In the — pot — the only trade = 
ried on is in wine, 

The biſhop of Conſtance ſtiles himſelf, By the grace 
of God biſhop of Conſtance, lord of Reichenau and 
Ochningen: by the others he is termed The moſt noble 
prince and lord, &c. The arms of this biſhopric are, a 
croſs argent, in a field gules. 

He has four hereditary officers, the hereditary mar- 
ſhal, the hereditary chamberlain, cup-bearer, an ſtew- 
ard. The biſhop votes in the imperial diet among the 

rinces, fitting on the eccleſiaſtical bench between the 

iſhops of Straſburg and Augſburg. The antient taxa- 
tion of the biſhopric in the papal treaſury is two thou- 
ſand five hundred florins ; but in 1704 only four hundred 
and ten were paid for the confirmation of biſhop John 
Francis. 

The biſhop's board revenue, according to a report 
made from their chapter to the court of Rome in 1712, 
amounted only to twenty thouſand florins. However, 
his whole annual revenue is by ſome authors computed at 
twelve or fourteen thouſand pounds ſterling, which is 
ſaid to be chiefly raiſed by tolls on the lake and the 
Rhine. His chapter conſiſts of twenty canons who 
attend the chair, and four who are expectants of va- 
Cancies. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of this dioceſe is the Roman 
catholic. 

In deſcribing the remarkable places in this biſhopric, 
we ſhall begin with the lake of Conſtance, the broadeſt 
part of which extends into Swiſſerland, and that towards 
Germany divides itſelf into two arms, one of which is 
called the Zellerſee, or lake of Zell, and the other the 
Bodmen, Uberlingerſee, or lake of Uberlingen. In 
the latter is the iſland of Meinau, as in the former is that 
of Reichenau. The whole lake from Bregentz to Zell 
is alſo diſtinguiſhed by two appellations ; the part from 
Bregentz to Conſtance being called the Upper lake, and 
that from Conſtance to Zell the Lower lake : the latter 
is between twenty and thirty fathoms deep, and has a- 
long its banks near forty cities, towns and villages ; yet 
the Upper lake ſurpaſſes it, for it is no where leſs than 
fifty fathoms deep, and its greateſt depth is ſaid to be three 
hundred and fifty. Here is alſo its greateſt breadth, for 
between Buchorn on the one ſide, and Roſchach on the 
other, is no leſs than five leagues. Near Lindau and 

tz, beſides the fiſh commonly caught in theſe parts, 
is a kind of ſalmon-trout, which being pickled when 
full n, are exported as a rarity, They are generall 
an el and a half, or two ells = ak and — — 
thirty and forty pounds. As the fiſhermen cannot always 
make a good market of ſuch Jarge fiſh, they tie a bit of 
wood to a line, which having paſſed through the fiſhes 
gills, they throw them again into the water, and tie the 
other end of the line to a ſtake near their huts. Thus 
without any danger of loſing the fiſh, they allow them a 
range of thirty or forty paces to ſwim in, and preſerve 
them alive and ſound, till they meet with a number of 
purchaſers, or have an opportunity of ſelling one of them 
for ſome marriage, or other entertainment, where a fiſh of 
that magnitude is required. 

In half an hour's failing you may go from Zell to the 
iſland of Reichenau, which lies in the middle of the 
Lower lake, and on account of its fertility, and the 
wealth of the abbey built there, is not improperly ſtiled 
Reichenau, or Augia-dives, The ifland is half a mile 
long, and abounds with fine vineyards and all kinds of 
fruit. The abbey is a handſome building, and & rich 
that the abbot had formerly five hundred vaſſals, and 
his yearly income amounted to above ſixty thouſand 

ildres. But fince the year 1540, upon a repreſentation 
from the biſhop of Conſtance to the pope, that by the 
* — of the Lutheran doctrines his revenues had 

n conſiderably diminiſhed, this opulent abbey, together 
with that of Oeningen, were annexed to the ſce of Con- 
ſtance. 

This abbey is particularly remarkable for the large 
emerald preſented to it by Charles the Fat; but ſince the 
attempt, a few years ago, to rob the abbey, it cannot be 
ſeen without ſome difficulty; the prior, for its greater 
fecurity, letting but few, even of the brethren of the or- 
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der, know where it is concealed. It is kept in a red 
wooden frame ſomewhat larger than a folio, and weighs 
twenty-eight pounds three quarters. Several jewellerg 
have offered for it fifty thouſand guildres per pound. This 
valuable ſtone is a parallelogram, only at one corner it 
is irregular, as if a piece had been broken off, At its 
greateſt length it is three ſpans and a half, its ſhort fide 
is a ſpan and a half, and it is two inches thick. Upon 
it is ſcratched the initial letters of ſome names ; but ſuch 
fancies are now no longer permitted. 

In the church png, to this abbey lies the above 
emperor Charles the dat, Once diſtinguiſhed by his. 
power, and the amazing extent of his dominions, but 
afterwards forſaken by every one; fo that he died in 
extreme indigence, or was put to death by his own peo- 
ple at Neidingen, on the Danube, in 888. In the fix- 
teenth century his tomb was repaired, and an epitaph 
added, which ſays, That“ Charles the Fat, king of 
& Swabia, and great-grandſon of Charlemagne, having. 


&« crowned Cæſar at Rome, and obtained the Roman em- 
„ pire; alſo, upan the death of his brother Lewis, all 
© Germany and France fell to him by right of inherit- 
„ ance. But at length failing in courage, and growing 
© weak in body and mind, he was, by a ftrange reverſe 


of fortune, forſaken by all his friends, and buried in 


e this obſcure place.” This tomb ſtone is at preſent 
removed, and the building of the new ſacriſty occaſions 
the grave itfelf to be concealed, 

Upon the altar of this church the monks pretend to 
ſhew one of the water-pots uſed at the marriage at Cana 
in Galilee, of which upwards of twenty are ſhewn in 
other places, all of a different magnitude, colour, and 
ſhape. The convent alſo boaſts of being poſſeſſed of the 
body of St. Mark the Evangeliſt ; but this is diſputed with 
them by the Venetians. 

The next place we ſhall mention is Merſburg, a city 
ſeated on the lake of Conſtance, and the uſual refidence 
of the biſhop, containing a ſeminary for the ſecular 
clergy, and a convent for 4 In the year 1647 
the palace here was burnt down by the Swedes, The 
country in the neighbourhood of this city produces plenty 
of wine, and near it, in the lake, ſtands a croſs on which 
is an inſcription, importing that the lake is there two 
thouſand nine hundred fathoms broad, and a hundred and 
eight deep. 

Conſtance is an antient city ſeated on the lake of the 
ſame name, in that part where the Rhine iſſues out of it, 
in the forty-ſeventh degree forty-two minutes north lati- 
tude, and in the ninth degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. 
It was formerly an imperial city, but in 1548 was put 
under the ban by the emperor Charles V. it having then 
deſerted the popiſh religion; but the next year Ferdinand 
I brought it under the power of the houſe of Auftria ; 
and though the ſtates of Swabia refuſed their aſſent, yer 
its ſubjection was ratified at the diet of Augſburg in 
1559. The town is fortified, and has on the other ſide 
of the Rhine the fort of Peterſhauſen for its defence. This 
city is of a middling ſize, and towards Lindaw makes a 
good appearance; but the burghers are thought not to ex- 
ceed five hundred and fifty. The pulpit of the cathedral 
is ſupported by a ſtatue of John Huſs, who was here 
ſentenced to be burnt, and his being made to ſerve as a 
pedeſtal to the pulpit was intended as a mark of farther 
diſgrace, though it ſeems more natural to admit of an, 
honourable conſtruction, It is here the current opinion 
among the ſuperſtitious vulgar, that the place where that 
reformer was burnt is curſed, fo that no graſs will grow 
upon it. Our guide, ſays Mr. Keyſler, who was a ſub- 
{tantial citizen, but a Roman catholic, was ſo infatuated 
with this notion, that he maintained it while we were 
walking about the place, which was covered with ver- 
dure; ſo that had we thought proper to enter into the diſ- 
pute, we might have convinced him by appealing to his 
very ſenſes. | 

It was once a rich city, and has a tolerable trade, by 
means of the lake and the neighbourhood of the Rhine. 
It is well built, and ſtrongly fortified. The churches 
are magnificent, particularly St. Stephen's cathedral, 


| though it 1s old ; and the exchange, town-houſe, markets, 


bridges, and other public buildings, with the biſhop's 
palace, 


& by force of arms entered Italy, and ſubdued it, was. 
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ace, are handſome ſtructures. The ſuburb on the 
north ſide is ſeparated from the city by the Rhine, over 
which is a bridge three hundred and t irty-ſix paces in 
length, under which is ſaid to be a mill that moves ſix- 
teen mill-ſtones at once. The Jeſuits have a college 
here, and an indifferent church; beſides which here are 
five convents of friars, two nunneries, and four pariſh- 
churches. a : : 

This city has been famous for its councils, Thus in 
1044, Or +045, an aſſembly of princes met here under 
the emperor Henry III. and put a concluſion to the 
troubles of Germany by what is called the peace of Con- 
ſtance, at a juncture when there were three popes, who 
were ſet aſide, and a new one choſen, who in 1056 took 
the name of Clement II. In 1414 a council was alſo 
held here, ſummoned by the emperor Sigiſmond, upon 
three popes pretending to infallibility, one ſet up by the 
Italians, a ſecond by the French, and a third by the 
Spaniards, who were all three depoſed by this council, 
and Martin V. choſen in their room. The ſame council 
condemned the doctrines of John Wickliff, John Huſs, 
and Jerome of Prague, cauſing the bones of Wickliff 
to be dug up and burnt, and John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague to be cruelly burnt alive, though the former had 
a ſafe conduct granted him by the emperor ; and this 
cruel and infamous council, which appears to be the moſt 
numerous ever held upon any occaſion, made the canon, 
« That faith is not to be kept with heretics, nor with 
« thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy.” 


SECT, II. 
Of the Biſbopric of AuGsBERG, 


Tis Situation, the Prerogatives of the Biſhop, his Arms, and 
Revenue ; with a particular Deſcription of the City of 


Straſburg. 
HE lands belonging to the biſhopric of Augſburg 


lie ſcattered between the rivers Lech, Iler, and the 
Danube ; but the greateſt part of them near the former. 
This country extends beyond the Lech to the dioceſe of 
Ratiſbon and Freyſingen ; ſouthward to thoſe of Brixen 
and Chur ; weſtward to the biſhopric of Conſtance, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Iler; and northward beyond 
the Danube, to the biſhoprics of Eichſtadt and Wurtz- 
burg. That tract of it which lics towards the Tiroleſe 
is very mountainous ; but the reſt principally conſiſts of 
fine corn-land and paſtures. 

The prince and biſhop of Augſburg fits and votes in 
the college of princes, between the biſhop of Conſtance 
and Hildeſheim; and in the diet of the circle of Swabia, 
poſſoſſes the ſecond ſeat among the eccleſiaſtical princes 
he is alſo the head of that fourth quarter of Swabia, 
which lies between the rivers Lech, Danube, and ller. 

The arms of this biſhopric are party per pale gules and 
argent. 

The chapter of the cathedral conſiſts of forty perſons 
of quality, who muſt give proof of their nobility for ſix- 
teen deſcents. The temporal and ſpiritual colleges be- 
longing to the dioceſe are the general vicariate, the eccle- 
ſiaſt ical council and conſiſtory, the regency, the treaſury, 
and the court of fiefs. The epiſcopal revenue is eſtimat- 
ed at near a hundied thouſand rixdollars. 

This biſhopric is divided into fourteen prefecturates, 
the principal places in which are the following : 

Dillingen, the reſidence of the prince, is ſituated on 
the Danube, and had formerly counts of its own to whom 
it gave title, There is here an univerſity, in which is a 
college of ſecular canons, In this town is alſo a college 
of Jeſuits, with a convent of capuchins, and two nun- 
neries, 

But the principal city in this biſhopric is the imperial 
City of Augſburg, originally called Vindelica, and after- 
wards Auguſta Vindelicorum, or Rhætorum, which lies 
in a fertile, healthy, and delightful country, in the for- 
ty-eighth degree twenty-three minutes, and in the tenth 
degree fifty- nine minutes eaſt longitude, between the 
rivers Lech and Wertach, which unite near this place. 
Its utmoſt extent is about nine thouſand common paces, 


and its length from the Red-gate to Fiſher-gate four 


. 


thouſand. The city is environed with ramparts, walls, 
and deep ditches, and has four large and fix ſmall gates, 
and between ſome of them a wicket of curious contri- 
vance for admitting perſons in the night-time, It is 
commonly divided into three parts ; but others divide it 
into the Upper, the Middle, the Lower Town, and the 
ſuburb of St. James. Some of its ſtreets are ſteep ; 
but below theſe, it has others that are broad, and well 
paved, whence it may in general be termed a fine city. 
Beſides the cathedral it has fix popiſh pariſh-churches, 
hve monaſteries, among which is a Jeſuit's college, the 
abbies of St. Ulrich and Afra, three nunneries, and fix 
Lutheran pariſh-churches, to which belong fourteen mi- 
niſters, and a Lutheran gymnaſium, in which is a good 
library, In the year 1755, the imperial Franciſcan aca- 
demy for arts and ſciences was founded here. It has al- 
ſo ſeveral hoſpitals for the poor, for orphans, and ſick 
people, with other charitable foundations. 

But to be more particular, the town-houſe, which is 
reckoned the fineſt in all Germany, was compleated in 
the year 1620, after being ſix years in building. At the 
top of the front, juſt below the pediment, is a large 
ſpread eagle caſt in braſs and crowned, ſaid to weigh 
twenty-two hundred weight, and to have coſt fifteen 
thouſand German florins, or above one thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy pounds fterling ; it holds with its 
talons a gilt ſceptre and globe. The great portal, 
which is twenty feet in height, and twelve in breadth, 
is of very beautiful red marble, and is adorned with a bal- 
cony ſupported by two handſome columns of white mar- 
ble. In the great hall next the ſtreet are eight large pillars 
of red marble, fourteen feet and a half high. Here are 
kept the city main-guard, provided with fix field pieces. 
Round the room are braſs buſts of the twelve Cæſars. 
In the ſtory above is a till larger hall ſupported by Co- 
rinthian columns of red marble, with baſes and capitals 
of braſs; the chambers contiguous have abundance of 
hiſtorical and political paintings, with well choſen ſen- 
tences, exhorting the judges to obſerve impartial juſtice, 
prudence, peace, and the fear of God. In the third 
and uppermoſt, called Golden-hall, are fifty-three win- 
dows, which render it extremely light; but it has no 
columns, and inſtead of being arched, the ceilings are 
divided into a number of little brown and gilt com- 
partments, on which as on the walls are good paint- 
ings. The floor is of red, white, and grey marble ; but 
in the other halls only of white plaiſter. The height of 
this upper hall is fitty-two feet, and its breadth fifty- 
eight, and its length one hundred and ten. The four 
contiguous chambers in which meetings are held for 
aſſaying of the coin, giving audience to envoys, and 
for other important ir, bear the appellation of the 
four princes chambers, as having been the reſidence of 
the four electors who ailiſted at the election of Fer- 
dinand IV. king of the Romans, in 1663. Every part 
abounds with hiſtorical paintings illuſtrated by ingenious 
inſcriptions. The whole breadth of the town-houſe is 
one hundred and forty-ſeven feet, and the length of 
the front one hundred and ten ; its height towards the 
weſt one hundred and fifty-two; but its eaſtern height 
meaſures one hundred and ſeventy feet. 

In a ſquare near the town-houſe is the fine fountain. 
of Auguſtus, the moſt ſplendid in the city. It is a large 
marble baſon ſurrounded by an iron baluſtrade, admira- 
bly wrought, with four braſs ſtatues as big as the life 
upon the edge, two of men, and two of women, ſup= 
poſed to repreſent four little rivers, the Lech, Wertach, 
Sinkel, and Source, In the middle of the baſon riſes a 
ſquare pedeftal, at the foot of which are four large 
ſphinxes with water ſtreaming from their breaſts. A 
little above them are four infants holding four dolphins 
in their arms, from whoſe mouths the water ſpouts in 
plenty, and over theſe infants are feſtoons and pine= 
apples, all of braſs. Upon the pedeſtal is a brazen ſta- 
tue of Auguſtus crowned with laurel, and armed after 
the manner of the antient Romans. 

The moſt beautiful fountain next to this, is that cal- 
led the fountain of Hercules, which has a large hexagon 
baſon with ſeveral braſs figures, particularly one of Her- 
cules combating the Hydra, which are by many good 
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judges eſteemed better executed than thoſe of the for- 
mer. 


The tower called Berlach, which ſtands near the 


town-houſe, has three hundred ſteps to the top, and 
above the weather-cock is the ſtatue of a woman. In 
an area near this ſtructure is a of fine tower adorned 
with the four ſeaſons in braſs, and in the center 1s the 
ſtatue of the emperor Auguſtus with oppofite inſcrip- 
tions, 8 

In the biſhop's palace, which is but a mean building, 
is ſhewn the hall in which the Augſburg confeſſion was 
preſented to the emperor Charles V. | 

On the braſs door of the cathedral is repreſented the 
virgin Mary taking Eve out of Adam's fide. The monks 


of St. Ulric diſpoſe of a duſt or powder called St. Ulric's| 


earth, recommending it in the name of that Saint, who 
they pretend drove all the rats out of the city and neigh- 
bourhood into a hole which they ſhew in his church. 
This duſt is dug up from the place where he lies bu- 
ried, But as this effect has never been aſcertained by 
naturaliſts, it muſt for nothing, eſpecially as this 
highly extolled earth fails of its power over the rats in 
r places. 

2 fine well-contrived aqueducts for the convey- 
ance of water from the Lech, are ſeveral corn, ſawing, 
flatting, and ſmelting mills, There are here alſo water- 
works which throw that uſeful element to the top of five 
towers, from which it is conveyed through the city in 
ſuch a manner, that the greateſt of the houſes are 
ſupplied with water. The palaces of the counts of Fug- 
ger are very magnificent ; and the Fuggery, as it is called, 
conſiſts of one hundred and ſix ſmall houſes erected in 
1579, by the brothers Ulric, George, and James Fug- 
ger, in James's ſuburb, for the reception of poor burgh- 
ers and inhabitants, to whom they are lett at a very ſmall. 
tent. 

Augſberg has always been famous for ingenious ar- 
tiſts, particularly in clocks, goldſmiths work, and 
ivory turning. There are here ſhewn clocks valued 
at fifteen or twenty thouſand crowns each; but the 
worſt is, they are ſo very nice as not to be durable. 
Their ivory work is no leſs admirable, and among the 
reſt contain well ſhaped cups with a ring made of the 
ſame piece, which plays between the foot and bowl of 
the cup without a poſſibility of coming off. "Theſe are 
ſo nicely made in miniature, that the learned Mr. Key- 
fler ſays, they incloſe one hundred of them with their 
rings in a pepper-corn of an ordinary ſize; yet upon 
examination, the traces of the tool with which they were 
turned are viſible, "They have other curious baubles, 
as fleas faſtened about the neck with ſtee] chains, fo 
finely wrought, that though they are a ſpan long, a flea 
will. lift up the chain when it leaps : one of theſe fleas 
with this curious chain, they fell for ten-pence. The 
trade of this city is very conſiderable, though it is much 
inferior to what it was formerly, 

This city is very remarkable for the fingular variety 
of habits worn by the inhabitants; this affair being ſo 
exactly regulated bs the magiſtrates, that the difference 
of the religion, and quality of the people, are for the 
moſt part ſeen by their cloaths. For inſtance, ſays Mr. 
Milton, I faw a Roman catholic merchant's widow in 
mourning for her huſband : ſhe had a handkerchief well 
whitened and ſtarched, with wings and cornets, a black 
petticoat, and a cloak of the ſame colour made like that 
of a man's which reached down to her knees, a large 
white veil behind hanging at the corner of her handker- 
chief, and reaching down to her heels, enlarging itſelf 
by degrees, and a piece of the ſame linen with the 
handkerchief four fect long, and at leaſt two broad, 
very much ſtarched, and ſtretched on a ſquare of wire, 
faſtened juſt below the hips, and covering all the fore 
part of the body. 

The garriſon of Augſburg uſually conſiſts of three 
hundred men, and the burghers are computed at ſix 
thouſand. One half of the council is Lutheran, and the 
other half Roman catholic. The magiſtracy at preſent 
conſiſts of forty-five perſons, thirty-one of whom are pa- 
tricians, four of ſuch as have married the daughters of 


patricians, five of the body af merchants, and five of the 
commonalty, 
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This city in the diet of the empire poſſeſſes the ſecond 
place on the bench of the imperial cities of Swabia ; but 
in that of the circle has the firſt ſeat and voice. In the 
year 1686, an alliance was concluded here between the 
emperor, Spain, Sweden, and ſome other princes and 
circles, in oppoſition to France; but towards the con- 
eluſion of the years 1703 and 1704, it ſuffered much by 
the Bavarians and French. 

To the juriſdiction of this city belongs the village of 
Oberhauſen ; but in ecclefiaſtical matters it is ſubject to 
the biſhop, who, conformably to an agreement made in 
1602, grants inſtitution to the miniſters. 
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SE CT. N. 
Of the Dutchy of WirTEMBURG. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : The Number, Religion, 
and Manufatftures of the Inhabitants. The Titles, Arms, 
and Prerogatives of the Duke. The Order of Hunters, 
The Revenues, Forces, and principal Towns and Palaces 
of ll irtemburg. 


, 
T HE dutchy of Wirtemburg, or Wurtemburg, con- 
fiſts of a great number of towns and lordſhips, 
ſome of which were purchaſed, others devolved to the 
princes by marriage, and others were acquired by con- 
= To the north it terminates on the biſhopric of 
pire, the Palatinate, the county of Hohenlohe, and the 
diſtrict of the imperial city of Hall in Swabia; to the 
eaſtward it is bounded by the county of Limburg, the 
diſtricts of the imperial city of Ulm, the Lordſhips of 
Rechberg and Wieſenſteig, and the county of Octtin- 

n; on the ſouth-caſt by the Auſtrian dominions ; on 
the ſouth by thoſe dominions, Briſyau, and other ſmaller 
diſtricts; and on the weſtward it confines on Furſten- 
berg, the dioceſe of Straſburg, and the marquitate of 
Baden-Baden and Baden Durlach, from which it is ſe- 
parated by the Black Foreſt. Its extent from north to 
ſouth, excluſive of the moſt ſouthern detached parte, js 
— miles, and it is of the ſame extent from cnſt to 
welt, without including the lordſhip of Heydenheim, 
which lies apart from it. 

This is indiſputably the moſt conſiderable and fertile 
part of the circle of Swabia, and is indecd one of the 
beſt countries in all Germany, This dutchy abounds 
ſo much in grain, that conſiderable quantities are ex- 
ported ; but this chiefly conſiſts of Spelt, rye and wheat 
being much leſs cultivated. Flax and hemp are alſo pro- 
duced here, and the former thrive beſt in the coldeſt 
parts. The vallies formed by the ſkirts of the Alb, 
{ome of which are three or four hours in length, are co- 
vered, as it were, with foreſts of fruit trees, of which 
indeed there is no ſcarcity in moſt of the other parts of 
this country, cyder and perry being the liquors drank in 
common by the country people, when wine happens to 
be dear. This dutchy alſo abounds with very rich pala- 
table and wholcſome wine, called by the general name 
of Neckar, though each has a particular title of its 
own, which it receives from the part where the fruit 
grows. The grapes alſo that yield the beſt wines bear 
the name of the countries whence the wines were tran(- 
planted, as the Chiavenna, Valteline, and Hungarian. 
The vineyards of Wirtemburg have been much improv- 
ed by the learned Mr. Bilfinger, who procured ſhoots 
from France, Italy, Hungary, Cyprus, and even Schi- 
ras in Perſia, for his vineyard at Cantſtadt, where moſt 
of them throve ſo well, that ſhoots have been tranſplant- 
ed from thence into many other vineyards. 

The foreſts of this country are conſiderably decreaſed : 
for the conſumption of oak in particular has been very 
large, and beech and birch now require to be uſed 
ſparingly ; but great quantities of turf are now dug, 
which makes up tor the ſcarcity of wood for fuel, Great 
profits are made by grazing, particularly in the Black 
Foreſt, The largeſt breed of ſheep is found on the Alb, 
and moſt parts of the country abound in game, 

With icfpect to the minerals of this country, there 
are mines of filver and copper, and alſo ſome of iron ; 
but the latter does not produce a ſufficient quantity to 
ſupply the country, Sulphur is alſo met with in ſeveral 


places, 
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| and many parts yield coal. Terra figillata, reckon- 
preferable to * of Malta, and a fine clay for —— 
ware, are found here. In this country are alſo found 
f ne variegated marble, ſome of which is equal to that 
of Italy, remarkably tranſparent, alabaſter, agate, 

line pebbles which cut glaſs, black amber, and fine 
mill ſtones. 

Here are a con 
ſprings- The rivers which riſe in this dutchy are chiefly 
the — the Neckar, which divides the dutchy 
from north to ſouth, and in the Lower Palatinate falls 
into the Rhine, being firſt encreaſed by the Ens, the 
Fils, and Rems. 

The number of inhabitants in this dutchy is known 
with great certainty, an exact enquiry being made every 
year by the general ſuperintendents, and reported to the 
annual ſynod. In the year 1754 were numbered four hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſeven thouſand one hundred and fifteen 
ſouls, and they have hitherto been obſerved to increaſe. 
In the dutchy are alſo fixty-eight cities, with about 
twelve hundred boroughs, market-towns, villages, and 
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ſiderable number of baths and mineral 


hamlets. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of this country is Lutheran- 
im; and though duke Alexander embraced the Roman, 
yet in 1729, 1732, and 1733, he gave aſſurances to the 
ſtates, in formal inſtruments, that no innovation ſhould 
be made in any part of the dutchy, and that in all the 
churches and ſchools no other religion but that of Lu- 
theraniſm ſhould be taught; that no new Romiſh 
churches, chapels, altars, or images ſhould be erected, 
nor any ſuch as were forſaken again uſed ; that no pro- 
ceſfions, pilgrimages, or catholic burying-places ſhould 
be allowed ; that the hoſt ſhould never be carried openly, 
nor any part of the catholic worſhip be performed, ex- 
cept only in the duke's chapel ; but that the popiſh in- 
habitants of the town of Ludwigſburg ſhould have the 
privilege of performing their ſervice in private ; that the 
privy-council ſhould conſiſt only of Lutherans ; and that 
they alone ſhould have the management of every thing 
relating to the church, the revenue, and the police. 

The Calviniſts are only tolerated here, and their place 
of worſhip at Stutgard is a private houſe. In this dutchy 
are alſo ſome Waldenſes, who are huſbandmen, and live in 
the Italian villages, as they are called; only in a few 
towns they have eſtabliſhed manufactures of hats and 
ſtockings, and are allowed the public exerciſe of their 
religion. 

In the whole dutchy are five hundred and fifty-five 
pariſhes, and about fifty deaconries, beſides eight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine chapels of eaſe. The pariſhes are 
divided into thirty- eight ſpecial ſuperintendencies, and 
thoſe into four general ones. The ſpecial ſuperinten- 
dents hold, together with their deanries, the pariſhes' of 
the towns where they reſide ; annually viſit the churches 
and ſchools within their department ; once or twice a 
year convene the miniſters ſubordinate to them, and make 
their report to the conſiſtory. 

This country has ſeveral confiderable manufactures, as 
thoſe of porcelain, potters-ware, and the caſting of plate- 
glaſs for looking-glaſſes; damaſk, linen and woollen 

fs; the printing of cotton, manufactures of filk, 
the making of hats and ſtockings, gilt and marble 
paper, &c. 

The titles of the duke are, duke of Wirtemburg and 
Teck, count of Mompelgard, lord of Heydenheim and 
Juſtingen. 

The arms for Wirtemburg are, three ſtags horns ſable, 
in a field or: for Tech or, and fable lozenges: for 
Mompelgard, two barbels endorſed with tails averted, 
in a field gules: for Heydenheim, a Saracen's head, with 
a kind of Huſſar's cap gules, in a field or: for Juſtingen, 
azure, a ſtaff in bend with branches on both fides ; and 
laſtly, the imperial ſtandard borne by the ducal houſe 
of Wirtemburg, as hereditary ſtandard bearer of the 
empire, 

The dukes are likewiſe grand-huntſmen of the empire, 
and, in alluſion to this, duke Eberhard Lewis, in the 
year 1702, founded the order of hunters, and in 1719 
renewed and increaſed its ſtatues, the reigning duke be- 
ing always grand maſter. The enſign of the order is a 
gold * reſembling that of Malta, enamelled with red, 
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and at each of the four corners a golden eagle, with a 
hunting-horn between the middle and lower point of each 
part. In the center is a ſmall ſhield, on one fide of 
which is a W in relievo, with a ducal hat over it; and 
in the other three golden hunting-horns. This croſs is 
worn appendent to a broad watered ſcarlet ribbon, 

from the left ſhoulder to the right fide. On the 1 
breaſt of the coat is a ſilver ſtar embroidered with the en- 
ſign of the order in the middle, and in a green circle. 
round it AMICITIZ VIRTUTISQUE FOEDUS, The grand 
feſtival of this order is on St. Hubert's day, which is 
alſo celebrated with a great hunting-match at the place 
where the Er appens to reſide. 

The duke of Wirtemburg, in virtue of this dutchy, 
ſits and votes in the college of princes, and is the ſum- 
moning prince and director of the circle. Mr. Keyſler, 
in his travels, computes the whole revenue of this coun- 
try at two millions of guilders per annum. The country 
itſelf levies the contributions and exciſe. 

The duke”s court is one of the moſt numerous in Ger- 
many, his liveries rich, his ſtables furniſhed with the 
fineſt horſes, and his hunting equipages magnificent, He 
has a grand marſhal, cup- bearer, maſter of the horſe, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, and twenty „ all 
men of good families, many footmen, &c. He keeps in 
pay 2 body of horſe-guards, horſe-grenadiers, dragoons, 
7 8 beſides five regiments of foot and a body 
of artillery. 

The duke has ſeveral hunting-ſeats, which he viſits 
alternately in the deer and boar ſeaſons, ſo that ev 
five years he ſees his principal foreſts. It is an old cuſ- 
tom all over the country of Wirtemburg, to adorn the 
chambers and galleries with the largeſt and moſt branch- 
ing horns; ſo that it is natural to imagine, that the 
hunting- ſeats are ſtill more plentifully ſupplied with theſe 
decorations. At Waldenburg, the name of the perſon 
who ſhot the deer is inſcribed over moſt of the remarkable 
branches; and the walls of ſeveral rooms are filled with 
theſe marks of the duke's dexterity. 

At Stutgard are the privy-chancery, in which the duke 
himſelf preſides ; the privy or miniſterial council, con- 
liſting of nobles, men of letters, and officers ; the col- 
lege of government, which has a preſident, and among 
its members are alſo nobles and men of letters; the con- 
ſiſtory, which has a preſident, director, and counſel- 
lors; the board of war, which has a preſident and other 
members; the treaſury has a preſident, a receiver, a ſo- 
licitor, and other officers; the eccleſiaſtical college has 
a director, adminiſtrators of the church revenues, and 
other members and officers ; with ſeveral other boards, 
as thoſe of the mint, trade, foreſts, domains, mines, &c. 
In the high court of juſtice cauſes are terminated in the 
laſt reſort, no appeal being allowed to the aulic or any 
other tribunal : this court was in 1514 removed for ever 
to Tubingen, where it holds its ſeſſions once a year; 
and conkll of a chief juſtice, aſſeſſors, who are compoſed 
of nobles, men of itudy, and country-gentlemen, as 
alſo of a ſecretary, Mr. Keyſler ſays, that this court of 
judicature is a jewel equal to that of appeal among the 
other electors. A very conſiderable benefit ariſing from 
it, is 'the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice, the pleadings 
being verbal, and a ſentence given every day. It is re- 
markable that the preſident, or chief juſtice, has during 
the ſeſſions only three guilders per diem; the aſſiſtants, 
who are noble, two ; and others, who do not live at 
Tubingen, one dollar; and ſuch as are inhabitants a 
guilder, and a rundlet of wine preſented to each aſſiſtant 
at the end of the ſeſſion, which ſeldom laſts above fix 
weeks, 

It is remarkable that in all the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in this dutchy, there are certain officers called pri- 
vate overſeers, who inſpe& into the offences, clandeſtine 
meetings, and other miſdemeanors of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and make their report to the magiſtracy of the 
place, that theſe matters may. be farther inquired into. 
Theſe private inquiſitors, who take an oath to diſcharge 
their office with fdelity, receive no falary ; but are ge- 
nerally rewarded with a counſellor's place, or ſome other 
office in the government. As nobody knows his accuſer, 
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this office might be attended with the moſt dreadful abuſes, 


if theſe 1 were conſidered as any thing more 
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than premonitions with reſpect to the judge, or as an 
incentive to more regularity and caution. This is pretty 
much of a piece with the ſecret informations of Venice ; 
and I queſtion, ſays Mr. Keyſler, whether the like is to 
be met with in all Germany. 

The principal places in this dutchy are Stutgard, Lud- 
wigſburg, and Tubingen. a 

Stutgard, the capital of the dutchy, lies in a delight- 
ful country. full of gardens and vineyards, on the bank 
of the Niſenbach, in the forty- eighth degree forty-ſeven 
minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree eight 
minutes eaſt longitude. The city is not large, but con- 
tains two well built ſuburbs. The new ducal palace 
was begun in the year 1746. Near the old palace ſtands 
the chancery, which is a handſome ſtructure built of 
ſtone, and on the other ſide of the palace towards the 
eaſt are the menagerie and pleaſure-houſe, the latter of 
which is admired for its curious architecture. It was 
erected in the year 1584 wholly of ſtone, and contains 
two ſtories, in each of which is a ſaloon. The hall has 
few equals in Europe; it is two hundred and twenty 
feet in length, eighty broad, and ninety high, without a 
ſingle pillar ; its roof, which is arched, being faſtened in 
a maſterly manner with wooden ſcrews. In 1707 mar- 
ſhal Villars, the French general, entering this hall miſ- 
took it, and ſaid with ſome admiration, Veici un bran 
temple ; that is, * This is a fine church.” On the roof 
are painted ſeveral ſcripture hiſtorics ; but tne ſides are 
covered with vicws of all the foreſts of the dutchy ot 
Wirtemburg, and ſome merry adventures that happened 
in the chace. 

Near it is the or ingery, which is compoſed of large 
and very high trees, but is not well cc trived; for che 
want of height occaſions many of the tres to hend at 
the top; and the grottos near it are not 1 mit beau- 
tiful. The new building, as it is te 3& is of fine 
free-ſtone, with a grand ſtair-caſe -f t:- ume, and a 
ſpacious hall, whoſe gallery reſts o1 i. lofty pillars, 
on which are painted the twelve month ihe root ſhews 
the moſt antient traniaCtions of the far. A Wirtemburg, 
and the ſides are filled with maſquer: and public en- 
tries, and a large painting of the battle Hochſtet, The 
uppermoſt chambers ſerve for armourics, and beſides old 
and new armour contain ſome ſtuffed hories, that were 
the duke's particular favourites, with ſtags, wild boars, 
and hounds. In the lower part are the duke's ſtables. 

In the muſeum are ſeveral portraits of the ducal family, 
with petrifications, mechanical and mathematical inſtru- 
ments, curious pieces of penmanſhip and turnery, gems, 
coſtly veſſels, mummies, and antient medals, Among 
other curioſities you ſee the picture of a woman with a 
large beard, as ſhe appeared in 1587, when ſhe was in 
her twenty-fifth year; her name was Barteld Gratje ; 
and ſhe is again painted as ſhe looked in her old age. 

In the dutchy- houſe both the committees of the coun- 
try and the ſecular diets aſſemble. The fee of the biſhop, 
which was antiently at Beutel{pach, was removed to this 
place in 1321, on which account the church of the Holy 
Croſs is ſtiled the cathedral. Among the German Lu- 
theran churches are the hoſpital church and St. Leonard's, 
The French Lutheran congregation have their public 
worſhip in the palace-church belonging to the convent 
of Bebenhauſen, and the French reformed meet in a room 
of the old palace. In this town is alſo a ſpecial ſuper- 
intendency, and a gymnaſium illuſire of ſeven claſſes. "The 
filk manufactories of Stutgard make all forts of ſilk ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, and ribbons. 

Ludwigſburg, a palace two leagues from Stutgard, is 
one of the fineſt palaces in Germany. The looking- 
glaſs and lackered cloſet are well worth ſeeing, as alio 
the large ſtair-caſe for ambaſſadors, with its grand cieling 
and the gallery of pictures. Among theſe are ſome ad- 
mirable night-pieces, and many pictures of horſes and 
dogs. The chapel belonging to the palace is very 
elegant, but rather too ſmall. Oppolite the lower part 
of the palace, on an eminence in the pheafant-garden, 
ſtands the Favorita, a moſt beautiful building in the neweſt 
Italian taſte, Here is alſo a curious menagerie of foreign 
birds; and the green-houſe is a very fine one. 

Ludwigſburg is reckoned the ſecond ducat ſeat, and 
third princip:] town, Towards the beginning of the 
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preſent century, there were here no more than two farm- 
houſes; 2 Lewis having built the palace, 
houſes have been gradually raiſed near it, fo as at len 
to form a handſome town, that lies higher than the pa- 
lace, and is the ſeat of a general ſuperintendency. Here 
are made linen damaſk, good cloth, and marble paper, 
The city of Tubingen, which is ſituated on a moun. 
tain, conſiſts of about five thouſand inhabitants, and is 
famous for its univerſity. The Ammer, Neckar, and 
Luſtenauer vallies give this place ſuch an agreeable ſitu- 
ation, and beautiful proſpects, as few cities in Germany 
can boaſt, The caſtle is now only conſidered as a Hunt. 
ing ſeat, to which the duke uſually comes with his court 
once in five years, It has good apartments, and in for. 
mer times muſt have been reckoned very ſtrong ; for be- 
ſides the ſteep declivity of the mountain, it is ſurround. 
ed by a deep trench. It is every where vaulted under. 
neath, and among other cellars is one that has not per- 
haps its equal. It is in a rock, and lined with free. 
ſtone, though it is three hundred feet in length, and 
twenty in height. The thickneſs of the arch of the 
cellar is twenty-two feet, This vault communicates 
with another, in which is a large well of fine clear wa- 
ter, Walled in, and three hundred fathoms deep. The 
undulating ſound cauſed by dropping a ſtone, or firing 
a piito! down the mouth, has ſomething amazing and 
dreadtul, 


Tubingen is eſteemed the ſecond town of the dutchy, 
and beſides its univerſity, has a collegium illuſire, all the 
ſcholars of which are princes or counts; and it is never 
opened but when youth of ſuch fzmilics come to ſtudy 
there. Here is allo a Latin ſchool of four claſſes, and a 
ſpecial ſuperintendency. In this town is a woollen ma- 
nufactory. 

Urach, a town in a diſtrict of the ſame name, is 
chiefly remarkable ſor there being near it, on a high and 
ſtcep mountain, a very extraordinary machine called the 
Wooul-ſlider ; it conſiſts of a thick iron pipe about three 
feet broad, upwards of two feet high, and nine hundred 
feet long, through which the wood hewn in the foreſt 
beyond Urach, which abounds both in beech and fuel, 
after being cut into logs or billets, is carried down from 
the eminence with predigious cclerity, and thrown into 
the Ems, which forwards it into the Neckar, whence 
it floats to Berg near Stutgard, where it is at laſt ſtopped, 
and piled up in the duke's wood-yards. In this manner 
every year about Eaſter, upwards of nine thouſand cords 
of wood are brought from the Alb to Stutgard, beſides 
what is uſed in the duke's court. The produce of what 
is fold is applied to the payment of the eccleſiaſtical aud 
civil officers, 


SECT. V. 
The Margravate of BADEN, 


Its Situation and Diviſions, with the Titles and Arms of 
the Margraves of Baden- Baden; its Situation, with a 
Deſcription of Raſtadt, and the Palace named Favorita. 
Of Baden-Durlach, the Palace of Carlſruhe, and the 
Town of Durlach. 


HE margravate of Baden, or Baaden, is ſeated on 


Saubach, and Sultzbach, all which diſcharge themſelves 
into the Rhine. 


the eaſtern fide of the Rhine; it is properly the tract 
of land between the rivers Pfinz and Schwartzbach, and 
is watered by the little rivers Alb, Pſedderbach, Murg, 


The northern part of this country i- 
called the Lower Margravate, or from Durlach its ca- 
pital, the margravate of Baden-Durlach; but all the 
reſt is termed the Upper Margravate, or from Baden its 
capital, the margravate of Baden-Baden. But to theie 
margraves alſo belong other lands. The whole margra- 
vate is a fertile county, abounding with corn, hemp, 
flax, bees-wax, and wood. 

'The margraves of both titles deſcend from the ſame 
ſtock, and the titles of cach of them are, Margrave of 
Baden and Hochberg, landgrave of Sauſenberg, count 
Sponheim and Iberſtein, lord of Roteln, Baden, Wei- 


ler, Lahr, and Mahlberg; bu: the houſe of Baden Baden 
adds the diſtricts of Ortenau and Kchl. 
The 
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The arms for the margravate of Baden are, party per 
bend gules, in a held or : for Sauſenburg, a lion ram- 
— gules, crowned or, in a field argent: for Spon- 

im, 
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chequce gules, and argent, azure and or: for Eber- 
ſtein, a boar ſable on a mount verte, in a held or, and a 
roſe gules, with ſeeds azure, in a held argent: for the 
landgravate of Briſgau, a crowned lion gules, in a field 
nt: for Roteln, a lion paſſant gules, in a field gules, 
and two feſſes waved argent, in a field azure: for Baden- 
Weiler, gules party per pale or, with three chrevron ſa- 
ble: for Lar, argent per feſſe gules: for Mahlberg, a 
crowned lion ſable, in a field or. 

We ſhall firſt treat of the margravate of Baden-Baden, 
which terminates to the weſtward on the Rhine, and a 
ſmall part of it lies on the weſt fide of that river; on the 
north-weſt it is bounded by the lower margravate of Ba- 
den-Durlach ; on the eaſtward by the dutchy of Wir- 
temburg, and the county of Eberſtein; on the ſouth- 
ward by a part of the biſhopric of Straſburg, and the 
principality of Hefle-Darmſtade. The lordſhip of Mahl- 
berg, which alſo belongs to this family, lies ſomewhat 
higher up the Rhine. : 

den- Baden has a vote in the college of princes, and 
among the temporal princes in the circle of Swabia. The 
margraves of Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach, are al- 
fo the chiefs of the ſecond quarter of the circle of Swa- 
bia, The principal colleges and offices of this prince 
are the privy-council, the court of juſtice and treaſury, 
His annual revenue, according to Keyſler, is four hun- 
dred thouſand florins. 

The principal places belonging to the upper margravate 
are the following. i 

Raſtadt, a city regularly built with a ſtately palace, 
or caſtle, the center of which affords a view of the ſtreets, 
This palace was formerly adorned with a great number 
of fine paintings; but they were conſiderably diminiſhed 
by father Meyer, who had ſuch influence over the coun- 
teſs dowager, as to cauſe pictures to the value of fifty 
thouſand guildres, which he judged too naked and libi- 
dinous, to be committed to the flames. This city is 
ſituated in a fine plain near the river Murg, which, a 
little below it, falls into the Rhine. It was built by the 
margrave Lewis William with regularity and elegance, and 
in the year 1714 a peace was concluded here between the 
emperor and France. 

The Favorita is a beautiful ſeat at ſome diſtance from 
Raſtadt, built by the widow of the . Lewis Wil- 
ham. It has a chamber of very beautiful porcelain, and 
a cabinet lined with looking-glaſs, with many curioſities 
of art and nature, particularly above forty pictures in 
which that princeſs appears in the different maſquerade 
habits ſhe formerly wore. Amidſt the gradual alteration 
of the complexion and features, in ſuch a long ſucceſſion 
of time, the fame look is every where obſervable; and 
Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that theſe fine portraits may be 
compared to the admirable performances of Reubens in 
the Luxemburg gallery, where queen Mary de Medicis 
is repreſented under a variety of changes. The hall 
reaches in height through all the ſtories, and its cupola, 
round which is a baluſtrade leading to all the ſeveral 
floors, is very lightſome, and adorned with beautiful 
paintings, Some of the other rooms are hung with a 
Chineſe manufacture of paper and filk; another with 
lace-work ; the cieling of another is enriched with gems, 
as agate, jaſper, cornelians, amethyſts, &c, imitating 

es, birds, and flowers, There is alſo a magnificent 
table of the ſame workmanſhip. The excellent order of 
the kitchen, larder, hall, and medicinal-room, cannot 
fail of pleaſing an ceconomiſt ; and accordingly that prin- 
ceſs took no little pleaſure in walking with her gueſts 
through theſe ſubterranean apartments. 

On the left, at the end of a little orangery, is a phea- 
ſant-garden, and on the right a wild thicket leading to an 
hermitage which ſtands in the center of it. The outer 
Walls are covered with large pieces cf bark. The door 
ſecms to reſt on the trunks of old trees, and all that is 
to be ſcen on the inſide are the coarſe images of Jeſus, 
Joleph, and Mary; the niches, like the doors, are ſup- 
ported by old trunks of trees. There is a mean bed 
without curtains; an altar without decorations ; and at 
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the angles at the narrow walks in the garden ſtand wood- 
en images of the old hermits as large as the life, ſome of 
them in hairy habits. In ſhort, this hermitage owes its 
agreeableneſs to an exact imitation of the natural ſimplicity 
of a ſolitude adapted to devout contemplation. 

The Lower margravate of Baden terminates to the weft: 
on the river Rhine, to the ſouthward on the Upper mar- 
gravate of Baden and the dukedom of Wirtemburg, to 
the eaſtward on the ſame dukedom, and to the northward 
on the biſhopric of Spire. 

The margravate of Baden-Durlach enjoys two votes in 
the college of princes, one for the Lower margravate of 
Baden, and the other for the margravate of Hochberg in 
the Briſgau. Theſe countries likewiſe entitle him to 
two votes in the diet of the circle of Swabia, where he has 
a ſeat among the princes, 

The great colleges here hold their ſeſſions at Carlſruhe; 
theſe are the privy- council, the treafury, the chamber ot 
accounts, the court of juſtice, the ecclefiaſtical-council, 
and the matrimonial- court. 

The reigning family, and the country in gencral, pro- 
feſs Lutheraniſm ; but the Calviniſts, Papiſts, and Jevrs, 
are tolerated at Carlſruhe, and ſeveral other places. The 
whole country of Baden-Durlach contains a hundred and 
twenty pariſhes, which are under the inſpection of ſeven 
ſuperintendents. 

The revenues of the prince are computed at four hun- 
dred thouſand florins. 

The city of Carlſruhe, or Charles's Reſt, is ſeated in a 
diſtrict of the ſame name, that is one continued plain, 
every where ſandy, yet produces corn, hemp, flax, tur- 
nips, peas and orher vegetables; and the villages along 
the Rhine abound in hay, and breed great numbers of 
cattle, The city receives its name from Charles Wil- 
liam, who built it; and on the ſeventeenth of June, 
17'5, laid the foundation-ſtone of the palace there, on 
which occaſion he inſtituted the order of Fidelity. This 
city has a gymnaſium illuſtre, in which are eight maſters, 
the four firſt of whom are ſtiled profeſſors. The Luthe- 
rans have ſeveral churches, the Calviniſts and Catholics 
have alſo theirs, and the Jews a ſynagogue. The town 
is very regularly built, but both the houſes and the palace 
are only of wood and brick ; thoſe houſes that are near 
the palace are the largeſt, and have a range of piazzas. 

The firſt object of attention in building of the palace, 
and for which no expence was thought too great, is the 
turret on the body of the building, from whence one has 
not only a view into all the main ftreets, which are di- 
vided by three croſs ſtreets; but alſo into twenty-five 
viſtas, Ame ſet with trees, and others cut through the 
woods; and the beauty of the proſpect is ſtill heightened 
by other variegated walks in the ſame woods. | of 
theſe walks bear the names of the miniſters who ſerved his 
highneſs at the time when theſe improvements were made, 
and moſt of the ſtreets in the town are called after 
princes, 

The garden, though ſmall, is very elegant, it having 
no lefs than four thouſand orange, lemon, bay, and o- 
ther trees; among which, ſays Mr. Keyſler, two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred are orange-trees. In ſome of the 
lower parts of the garden are pretty eſpaliers of young 
lemon-trees ; and bchind the palace is a decoy, where a- 
bout two thouſand wild ducks are daily fed. The chief 
defect in Carlſruhe is the want of water, and what the 
garden has is conveyed thither by hand pumps. 

In the upper diſtrict of Durlach, which is a very fruit- 
ful _— that produces not only plenty of corn, hemp, 
and flax, but good wine, is Durlach, the capital of the 
margravate, and once the reſidence of the prince. It is 
ſeated on the river Pfinz, in the forty-ninth degree twenty 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree twenty 
minutes eaſt longitude, It had formerly a palace called 
Carlſburg, with a ſpecial ſuperintendency, and a gram- 
mar-ſchool ; but in 1689 was laid in aſhes by the French. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the town is a very large decoy 
for wild-fowl ; and in this diſtrit is Seehof, the man- 
ſion-houſe of a fine eſtate belonging to the prince, near 


which are moſt beautiful meadows for the uſe of his 
ſtables. 
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SECT. VI. 
A conciſe Acrount of the free imperial Cities of Swabia. 


E have already given a deſcription of Augſburg in 
VV treating of that biſhopric, and ſhall therefore be- 
gin With the city of Ulm, which is ſeated on an uneven 
pot of ground on the Danube, over which it has a ſtone 
bridge, in the forty-eighth degree twenty-three minutes 
north latitude, and in the tenth degree ſix minutes eaſt 
longitude. Here that river receives into it the Blau, 
which runs _—_ a part of the city, and juſt beyond 
it is joined by the Iler. This city is pretty well fortified, 
but ſtrangers are never ſuffered to go upon the ramparts 
without paying a guilder : the very burghers are under 
the ſame reſtraint ; this being the privilege of the patri- 
cians and their friends, which ſolely proceeds from ava- 
rice; for theſe patricians ſhare the hay and fruits that 

upon the ramparts among themſelves, which makes 
them thus ſtrictly cautious to prevent any diminution of 
their profit. | ; 

The inhabitants are moſtly Luthefatis, and to them 
belongs the cathedral, which is a large ſtructute, that 
ſtands almoſt in the center of the city, and has ſeven 
miniſters. The building is three hundred and ſixty- five 
feet in length ; and the windows, particularly ſix in the 
choir, are moſt beautifully painted, and one of them is 
faid to have coſt three thouſand German florins, The 
ſteeple of this cathedral is four hundred and one ſteps 
high, and affords a moſt extenſive proſpect, all the adja- 
cent country being level. The Lutherans have alſo the 
church of the Holy Ghoſt, that of the Bare-footed friars, 
and an hoſpital. Roman catholic inhabitants per- 
form their public worſhip at the convent of St. Michael 
at Wengen, in which are regular canons of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, and in the houſe of the Teutonic order. 
The Lutheran ſeminary is founded in a convent that for- 
merly belonged to the Bare-footed friars. Among the 
other ſtructures is the ſplendid foundation of Samlungſift, 
which is particularly appropriated for the daughters of pa- 
tricians; and among the public civil buildings are the 
town-houſe and the arſenal. 

The houfes are for the moſt part of timber and plaiſter ; 
they make but an indifferent appearance, and the ſtreets 
are neither wide nor handſome ; they have ſeveral ſquares, 
but they are mean and very irregular. It is reckoned 
near ſix miles and a half in circumference ; its ditches, 
which are well fortified, are almoſt every where double, 
and on one fide of the town the Danube runs through 
them with great rapidity, while the others are kept full of 
water by fluices. This city was once fo rich, that it paſ- 
ſed for one of the wealthieſt in the empire; and the Ger- 
mans were accuſtomed to ſay, The 1cady caſh of Ulm, 
the neatneſs of Augſburg, the induſtry of Nurenburg, 

« and the arſenal of — were the four wonders of 
«« Germany.” 

The magiſtracy here is Lutheran, and conſiſts of forty- 
one members, above half of whom are patricians. This 
city maintains fix companies of ſoldiers. Large quan- 
tities of wine are brought hither from the Rhine, the 
Neckar, the lake of Conſtance, and the Veltlin, and 
carried up the Danube. It alſo trades in linen and other 

s. This city poſſeſſes the fourth ſeat on the bench of 
wabian cities in the diet of the empire; but in the circle 
of Swabia has not only the ſecond place on the Swabian 
bench, but the perpetual directorium. Here are kept the 
archives of the imperial town in Swabia and Franconia, 
and the diet of Swabia is alſo uſually held here. 

The free imperial city of Eſlingen is ſeated on the Nec- 
kar, eight miles to the eaſt of Stutgard. What is properly 
called the city ſtands on a branch of that river, and con- 
tains St. Dennis's church together with the New or Do- 
minican church, the Frauenkirchen, and another which be- 
longed to the Bare-footed friars, the orphan-houſe, the 

mar-fchool, and the collegium alumnorum ; as alſo 
the fine town-houſe, and the rich hoſpital of St. Ca- 
tharine. It has three ſuburbs, namely, the Upper ſub- 
urb, which, as well as the city, ſtands on a branch of | 
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the Neckar; the ſuburb of Beuten, near which is the ci. 
tadel ; and the ſuburb of Blienſau, which is ſituated on 
an iſland between the main ftream of the Neckar and the 
above-mentioned branch, and is famous for containing in 
it the arſenal of the circle of Swabia. 

The principal church belongs to the Lutherans, who 
compoſe the magiſtracy; and the Roman catholics per- 
form their public worſhip in the chapel of the ſtewards 
of the convent of Cayſerſheim. In the diet of the em- 
pire this city poſſeſſes the fifth place on the bench of the 
imperial cities of Swabia ; but the third on the bench of 
Cities in the circle of Swabia. Eſlingen is under the 
protection of the duke of Wirtemburg, by whoſe terri- 
tories this city and the country belonging to it are ſur- 
1 This city, in the year 1701, ſuffered greatly by 

re, 

The free imperial city of Reutlingen ſtands about five 
miles diſtant from Tubingen, on the little river Echetz, 
which runs into the Neckar. This city is ſma't. and has 
= one pariſh-church, an hoſpital, an orphan houſe, 
and a grammar ſchool. Both magiſtrates and b ur ghers 
are Lutherans, and the former uſually conſiſt of twenty- 
eight perſons, of whom the civil judge and twelve others 
are commoners In the diet of the empire it is poſſeſſed of 


the ſixth ſeat and vote on the bench of the imperial towns 


of Swabia ; but in that of the circle, of the fourth on the 
bench of towns. It is alſo under the protection of the duke 
of Wirtemburg. | 

The imperial and free city of Nordlingen is ſeated in 
a pleaſant fertile country on the river Eger, and till the 

1238 ſtood on the adjacent hills of Emeranſberg ; 
ut being then conſumed by fire, was built on the ſpot 
where it now ſtands, Almoſt all the burghers are Lu- 
therans, who have three churches, and a Latin ſchool ; 
but the Roman catholics have their church near the Ger- 
man houſe. The magiſtracy are alſo Lutherans, This 
City likewiſe poſſeſſes a ſeat on the bench of the imperial 
towns of Swabia, and in the diet of the circle. 

In the year 1647 this city was beſieged by the army of 
the empire for ſeventeen weeks, during which it ſuffered 
greatly by an accidental fire; and in 1702, a famous com- 
pact was entered into here between the five circles; after 
which this town was better fortified, as being a bulwark to 
the circle of Franconia againft Bavaria, | 

We ſhall now deſcribe the free imperial city of Hall, 
otherwiſe called Swabian-Hall, which, together with its 
territories, is ſeated on the river Kocher, between the 
counties of Hohenloe and Limburg, the margravate of 
Anſpach, and the dutchy of Wirtemburg. It is fo ſur- 
rounded by mountains, that it is not eaſy to approach 
it; and is divided from the ſuburbs by the river, over 
which is a ſtone bridge. The town conſiſts of three parts, 
namely, of Old Hall, in which ftands the principal 
church of St. Michael, with the college, the hoſpital, 
another church, and the falt-houſes ; of the part above 
the Kocher, in which ſtands the houſe of the order of St. 
John, and St. Catharine's church ; and the third part is 
compoſed of Gelbinger-ſtreet, The city is Lutheran, 
and the magiſtracy conſiſts of twenty-four - perſons, un- 
der the direction of two burgomaſters, as preſidents. 'T he 
city owes its origin to its falt-ſprings, which are ſaid to 
have given occaſion to ſeveral noblemen to ſettle there, 
and among other buildings to erect ſeven towers of ſtone ; 
whence the place at firſt obtained the name of Siebenbur- 
gen, or Seven-caſtles, and afterwards it became 1 
enlarged, till it arrived at its preſent ſtate. This city alſa 
poſſeſſes a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and in the circle 
of Swabia. It has ſeveral times ſuffered greatly by fire, 
particularly in the year 1728. 

The imperial town of Uberlingen is ſeated on a rock, 
in a bay of the lake of Conſtance, and its moats are 
formed of ſo many ſtone quarries. The town is divided 
into three parts, the Upper Town, the Lower Town, and 
the Gallenberg, The inhabitants are of the Romiſh re- 
ligion, and have a collegiate church dedicated to St. Ni- 
cholas, a houſe of the order of St. John, an imperial hoſ- 
pital, three convents, and two other churches, Near the 
town is a good mineral ſpring. Uberlingen poſſeſſes a place 
in the diet of the empire among the imperial towns of 
Swabia, and among thoſe of the circle. 
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The free imperial town of Rothwell is ſeated on an 
eminence by the Neckar, and its territories border on 
thoſe of the dutchy of Wirtemburg. The inhabitants 
are of the popiſh religion, and there are here a monaſtery | 
of the order of St. John, a college of Jeſuits, and three 
convents. It enjoys the ſame privileges as the other ci- 
ties, in having a repreſentative at the imperial diet, and 
in that of the circle. | 

Heilbron, a free and imperial city, is ſeated on the 
Neckar, in a very pleaſant and fruitful wine-country, on 
the borders of the dutchy of Wirtemburg and the Pala- 
tinate. It received its name from Heilbron, which ſig- 
nifics Heath-ſprinz, from a ſpring that by means of ſe- 
veral conduits, ſupplies the city with excellent water in 
ſeven different places. It is not uſed medicinally, as it 
was formerly, but continues in great repute for its ex- 
traordinary clearneſs and ſalubrity. To the uſe of this 
ſpring the emperor Charles V. attributed his recovery 
from a dangerous fit of ſickneſs. This event is com- 
memoras:d by the following inſcription in High Dutch, 
which Mr. Keyſler obſerves is to be ſcen on a houſe be- 
longing to the prelates of Sconthal, but at preſent in- 
habited by the poſt maſter: On the twenty-fourth of 
« December, 1546, the emperor Charles V. was brought 
« hither in a litter; and on the eighteenth of January, 
« 1547, he rode from hence in perfect health on horſe. 
« hack.” On cach ſide of this monument ſtand Forti- 
titude and Clemency, with four other virtues, and two 
crowned pillars, with the inſcription PLUS ULTRA. In 
this houſe is alſo to be ſeen a portrait of Charles V. which 
he left behind him when he went away. It is well exe- 
cuted, and reſembles all the portraits of that emperor done 
by Holbein. Our author mentions there being one year 
ſuch prey of wine in this country, that the inhabitants 
had not a ſufficient number of caſks to put it in, and that 
wine of the growth of the year 1725 was ſold for half a 
creuter, or about a farthing a quart. 

The city of Heilbron is well built, and has three pa- 
riſh- churches, the principal of which is dedicated to St, 
Kilian. The college and town-library are in a convent 
that formerly belonged to the Minorites. There is here 
alſo a manhon-houſe, and commandery of the Teutonic 
order, with a nunnery of the order of St. Clare, The 
form of government is ariſtocratical, and the magiſtrates, 
as well as moſt of the inhabitants, are Lutherans, Heil- 
bron was for a conſiderable time under the protection of 
Wirtemburg, and afterwards under that of the eleCtor 
Palatine. It poſſeſſes a ſeat in the diet of the empire a- 
mong the imperial towns of Swabia, and in the bench of 
that of the circle. 

Gmund, or Gemund, another free and imperial town, 
is ſeated on the Rems, on the borders of Wirtemburg. 
The inhabitants are of the Romiſh religion, and have 
five churches, the principal of which is that of the Holy 
Croſs. There are here alſo four monaſteries, and two 
nunneries. The magiſtrates are elected out of the body 
of the people. This city enjoys the ſame privileges as 
the reſt with reſpect to the imperial diets, and thoſe of the 
circle, 

The free imperial town of Memmingen is ſeated in a 
beautiful and fertile plain on a ſmall river called the Aach, 
which runs into the Iler. This town is Lutheran, and 
its principal church of St. Martin belongs entirely to 
thoſe of that communion ; but the church of Our Lady 
is poſſeſſed in common by them and the Roman catho- 
lics. There is here alſo an Auguſtine monaſtery, with 
a church, a Franciſcan nunnery, a monaſtery belonging 
to the monks of the Holy Croſs, with an hoſpital near it, 
in which is a church, a chapel dedicated to the wiſe-men 
of the Eaſt, a ſmall church, and another hoſpital near the 
church of Our Lady. The magiftrates are of the Lu- 
theran religion, and conſiſt of nineteen perſons, part of 
whom are patricians, and part choſen from the body of the 
people. This city has alſo a repreſentative at the imperial 
diet, and in that of the circle, The inhabitants carry on 
a good trade with Swiſlerland, Italy, and the other neigh- 
bouring countries in Bavarian ſalt, home-ſpun linen, corn, 
hops, and other goods. 

indaw, or Lindau, is an imperial city ſituated on an 
iſland in the lake of Conſtance ; but has a communication 
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with the continent by means of a very large wooden 
bridge; and is divided by an arm of the lake, ſo as to 
form another ſmaller iſland, that is ſeparated from the 
city, and conſiſts of vineyards and gardens, and is walled 
quite round. Hence, on account of its ſituation, it hag, 
been ſtiled the Venice of Swabia. The pariſh-church is 
dedicated to St. Stephen: it has alſo a well endowed 


hoſpital, and a grammar-ſchool, conſiſting of four claſſes, 


The caſtle, and tte heathen-wall, as it is called, ſtand 
near the gate at the bridge which leads to the continent 
and are ſuppoſed to be Roman works ; the latter of which 
is attributed to Tiberius Nero, and the former to Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus, at the time of their encampment in 
this iſland, during their expeditions againſt the Vindelici 
and Alemanni. It is alſo ſuppoſed that near this caſtle 
formerly ſtood a town, and that the little church of St. 
Peter was builton the firſt introduction of Chriſtianity inta 
this country, 

There is here an imperia! abbey, the abbeſs of which 
is a princeſs, who holds the firſt ſeat in the imperial diet 
among the abbeſſes on the Swabian beach of prelates, and 
has alſo a ſeat in the ſecular bench of princes in the diet of 
the circle. It is remarkable that every abbeſs, on her ac- 
ceſſion to her government of the abbey, has the privilege 
of — the firſt malefactor capitally condemned within 
the juriſdiction of the city. 

Ihe magiſtracy conſiſt of the privy and large- council. 
The city had formerly a provincial tribunal, but ever 
ſince the end of the fifteenth century this has been an- 
nexed to Altorf, and Lindaw annually pays two tons of 
wine, as an acknowledgment to the prefecturates of Altorf, 
This city has a place among the imperial cities on the 
S wabian bench of the diet of the empire, and in that of 
the circle of Swabia. At the diet held here in 1496, was 
eſtabliſhed the chamber of Juſtice. In 1647, it held out 
a ſiege of nine weeks againſt the Swedes, who were at laſt 
obliged to retire; and, in 1728, a conſiderable part of the 
—_—_—_ conſumed by fire. 

he imperial town of Dinkelſbuhl is ſeated on the 
Wernitz, near the margravate of Anſpach, and ſtands on 
three hills, on which formerly grew ſpelt, whence its 
arms are an ear of ſpelt or. he inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of Lutherans and Roman catholics, the latter of 
whom are poſſeſſed of the great church, and two con- 
vents ; but the former of the hoſpital church, their own 
conſiſtory, and two German ſchools. The magiſtracy 
here is one half Lutheran and the other Roman catholic. 
This city enjoys the ſame privileges with the reſt with re- 
ſpect to the diets of the empire and the circle. 

Biberac, another imperial city, is ſeated on the little 
river Reis, or Ruſs, in a pleaſant fruitful valley, ſur- 
rounded with hills, fields, gardens, and meadows. Its 
name ſignifies the reſidence of bevers, and it is thus call- 
ed from the number of thoſe animals near it; hence its 
arms are azure, a bever crowned or. Half of the magiſ- 
trates are Lutherans, and half Roman catholics. St. 
Martin's, or the great church, and the rich hoſpital, 
with its church, are common to both ſects. The Lu- 
therans are alſo poſſeſſed of the church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, and each of them has a grammar-ſchool. Its de- 
puty has a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and alſo in that 
of the circle. "There are here many weavers, and its 
principal trade conſiſts in fuſtians. | 7 

The imperial city of Ravenſburg is ſeated in a vall 
on the Schuſs, a ſmall river that falls into the lake of 
Conſtance, It has four gates, many convents, a hand- 
ſome town-houſe, and the churches are well built. In 
the middle of the town is a high watch-tower, in the 
place of one blown down by a whirlwin& in 1552, on 
which is an inſcription, that the watchman, or trum- 
peter, who, according to cuſtom, ſounds the hour of 
the night, fell down from the top with the tower, with- 
out receiving the leaſt hurt, while his wife and fon, 
who were below, were killed, The Lutherans and Ca- 
tholics are on the ſame footing both with reſpect to 
ſpiritual and temporal affairs, and the magiſtracy is 
ſhared between them. The church ſituated near the 
Carmelite convent is common to both ſeats; but the 
Trinity church is in the poſſeſſion of the Lutherans 
alone, and the Roman catholics have two pariſh-churches. 
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It has alfo a ſeat in the general diet among the imperial 
cities on the bench of Swabia, and on the bench of the 
circle, 

Kempton, an antient imperial city, is ſeated on the 
Tier, which flows between the town and the ſuburbs. 
Both the hers and iſtrates are of the Lutheran 
religion, and have a handſome pariſh-church, and a 
grammar-ſchool. ; 

In this city is a very antient Benedictine abbey, which 
Hildegard, conſort to Charlemagne, repaired in the year 
775; and if ſhe was not the original foundreſs, ſhe ſet- 
tled on it her ſhare of her mother's inheritance, in ac- 
knowledgment of which the abbey took her image for 
its caat of arms. The prince and abbot of Kempten is 
grand-marſhal to the empreſs, and at her coronation takes 
from her the ſceptre, which he afterwards delivers back. 
He has a ſeat in the imperial college of princes, and in 
the diet of the circle of Swabia ; as the city of Kemp- 
ten has among the cities on the bench of Swabia, and in 
that of the circle. In the year 1633 this city was taken 
ſword in hand by the Imperialiſts, with the ſlaughter of 
at leaſt two-thirds of the burghers. 

The imperial city of Kaurbeuren is ſituated in a valley 
on the banks of the Wertach. The burghers are partly 
Lutherans and partly Roman catholics ; but its magii- 
tracy conſiſts of eight Lutherans, and only four of the 
Romiſh religion. Tn the town court and great-council 
all the members are Lutherans, except two Roman ca- 
tholics. Here are a college of Jeſuits, and a Franciſcan 
nunnery. This town has likewiſe a ſeat among the im- 

ial towns en the bench of Swabia in the general diet, 
and in the diet of the circle. 

Weil, alſo called Weilerſtadt, in Latin Wila, is an 
imperial town ſeated on the river Wurm, and ſurrounded 
by the dutchy of Wirtemburg, The popiſh religion pre- 
vails here, The pariſh-church of St. Peter was formerly 
collegiate. Here is alſo a convent of Auguſtine and Ca- 
puchin monks, together with a rich hoſpital, This city 
enjoys the ſame privileges as the reſt with reſpect to the 
diets- In the year 1388 count Ulric of Wirtemburg 
loſt his life in a battle near this city, and in 1648 it was 
taken by ftorm by the French. 

Wangen, together with its diſtrict, is ſeated on the 
Aver Argen, and is but a ſmall place, notwithſtanding 
its having the ſame privileges with reſpe& to the diets. 
The inhabitants are Papiſts, and have here a pariſh- 
church, an hoſpital, and a convent of Capuchins. 

Iſny, another imperial town, is ſeated on the river of 
the ſame name in the Algau. Its magiſtrates, and the 
greateſt part of the burghers, are of the Lutheran reli- 
gion ; but among the latter are ſome Roman catholics. 

ere is an abbey of Benedictine monks. It has a place 
in the diet of the empire, and in the circle of Swabia a- 
mong the other imperial towns. In 1721 it ſuffered ex- 
tremely by fire. | 

The antient imperial town of Leutkirch is ſeated on 
the river Eſchach, which a little below this place runs 
into the Aitrach. It has a Lutheran and Roman Catho- 
lic church, together with a nunnery of Franciſcans ; but 
the greateſt part of the magiſtracy are Lutherans, 

The antient and imperial town of Wimpſen, in Latin 
Wimpina, was in the time of the Romans called Cor- 
nelia. It is ſeated on the river Neckar, and properly con- 
fiſts of two towns, the moſt conſiderable of which is 
called Wimpſen on the Hill, and the ether Wimpſen on 
the Vale. In the former is a Lutheran pariſh-church, a 
grammar- ſchool, and a popiſh hoſpital, or foundation of 
the order of the Holy Ghoſt: in the latter is a popiſh 
abbey dedicated to St. Peter, and a convent of Domini- 
can monks. The magiſtracy are, however, compoſed 
entirely of Lutherans. In 1726 a ſharp action happened 
here between count Tilly and the margrave of Baden- 
Durlach, In 1645 and 1688 Wimpſen was taken by the 
French, 

Giengen is ſeated on the river Brenz, and is entirely 
ſurrounded by the dutchy of Wirtemburg. The inha- 
bitants are of the Lutheran religion, and enjoy the 
ſame privilege of ſending a deputy to the general diet of 
the imperial towns of Swabia, and in that of the circle, 
as all the other imperial towns. In 1634 this place was 
entirely deſtroyed by the Imperialiſts. 
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The little free imperial towns of Pfullendorf, Buchorn, 
Alen, Bopfingen, Buchau, Offenburg, Gengenbach, 
Zell, and Hammerſbach, are ſcarce worthy of any deſcrip. 
tion, fince are inconſiderable places, and are onl 
diſtinguiſhed by their having a ſeat in the diet of the em. 
pire, among the imperial towns on the bench of Swabia, 
and in that of the circle, 


SECT. VI. 


Of the ſmall Principalities of Hohenzollern and Furſtenberg, 
the Counties Oettingen and Eberſtein, with the Lordſhip 


4 H E principality of Hohenzollern is a fruitful coun. 

try advantageouſly ſituated in a narrow tract near 
the Danube, between — and the dutchy of 
Wirtemburg. It took its name from the caſtle of Zol- 
lern, which ſtands by a river of the ſame name, and is a 
long and narrow tract, extending about thirty-tour miles 
in length, and about ten where broadeſt ; but in other 
places ſcarce five. It is tolerably fertile, and is govern- 
ed by its own princes. 

The family is divided into the two branches of Hechin- 
gen and Sigmaringen: each reigning prince has a coun- 
cil and treaſury ; but the former alone has a vote in the 
college of princes, though both have a voice in the diet 
of the circle. | 

The titles of the reigning princes are, Prince of Ho- 
henzollern, burgrave of Nurenberg, count of Sigmarin- 
gen and Voringen, lord of Haigerloch and Wohrftein, 
and hereditary chamberlain of the Holy Roman empire ; 

t the annual revenue of the prince of Hohenzollern- 

echingen is computed to amount to no more than thirty 
thouſand florins, and that of Hohenzo!lern-Sigmaringen 
does not exceed this ſum. 

The former of theſe princes reſides at Hechingen, 
which is ſeated on the river Starzel, and has an abbey 
dedicated to St. James. The reſidence of the latter is at 
Sigmaringen, a town ſeated on the Danube. 

he principality of Furſtenburg is a narrow tract, 
which, according to ſome authors, extends about ſeventy 
miles in length on both ſides the Danube, which has its 
ſource within its limits; but no where exceeds eightecn 
miles in breadth ; but this account does not ſeem to be 
very accurate, and Dr, Buſching, who is extremely ex- 
plicit in ſome particulars, takes no notice of its form and 
extent. Ihe county of Helligenberg, which compoſcs 
a conſiderable part of this principality, is bounded on 
the eaſt by Konigſec and Ravenſberg, on the eaſt it ter- 
minates on the territory of Conſtance, to the weſt ic 
borders on the juriſdiction of Uberling and Peterſhaus, 
and to the north on the imperial town of Pfullendoif and 
Hohenzollern. | 

The prince of Furſtenberg is entitled to ſix votes in 
the diet of the circle, two among the princes for Heili- 
g-nberg and Stuhlingen, and four among the counts and 
barons, as lord of Moſkirch, Baar, Hanſen, and Gundel- 
fingen. In the imperial diet he poſſeſſes only one vote in 
the college of princes, and another vote in the college 
of the counts of Swabia, for Heiligenberg and Wer- 
denberg. 

There are no places in this principality worthy of a 
particular deſcription, there being only a few ſmall towns 
and villages. 

The county of Oettingen lies to the eaſt of the dutchy 
of Wirtemburg, extending about eighteen miles between 
the marquiſate of Anſpach on the north, and the dutchy 
of Neuburg, and the Danube on the ſouth : its greateſt 
breadth is about twelve miles. The lords of this country 
are divided into three branches ; but all the three lines 
have one cuſtom-houſe and ſteward in common, which 
are both accountable to the chamber of regency, The 
inhabitants are partly Roman catholic and partly Luthe- 
ran. The country is divided into four prefecturates, the 
principal place of which is 

Oettingen, the capital of the county, and the reſidence 
of the princely line of Oettingen · Spielberg, is ſeated on 
the Wernitz, and is the ſeat of the regency and treaſury, 
and alſo of the Lutheran conſiſtory of the princes and 
counts in common, There are here a ſociety for the im- 

provem=1!t: 


. 
ement of arts and ſciences, a grammar-ſchool, a col 
of Jeſuits, a commandery of the Teutonic order, 

and an orphan-houſe. 

The county of Eberſtein lies in the Black Foreſt, be- 
tween the dutchy of Wirtemburg and the margtavate of 
Baden, and is watered by the Murg, by means of which 
a great number of floats of timber are carried into the 
Rhine. It belongs to the margrave of Baden-Baden, to 
whom it gi ves an additional feat and vote in the college 
of Swabian counts at the diet of the empire, and alſo in 
that of the circle. This county contains 

Eberſtein, a market-town, near which is a caſtle. 

Gerſpach, a ſmall town ſeated on the river Murg, the 
inhabitants of which are a mixture of Proteſtants and 

iſts. 

* this county is alſo a Benedictine abbe 

called Frauenalb, from its being ſeated on 

and likewiſe ſeveral villages. 

There are ſome other little territories too minute for 
deſcription in ſo extenſive a work as this; we ſhall there- 
fore only add the following lordſhip. 

Mindelheim is fituated between the biſhopric of Augſ 
burg on the north-eaſt, and the territories of the abbey of 
Kempten on the ſouth-weſt, It is a pleaſant fruitful 
territory, about ten mil-s ſquare. In the beginning of 
the laſt ceatury duke Maximilian of Bavaria made himſelf 
maſter of it, and tranſmitted it to his deſcendants ; but 
the elector of Bavaria being put under the ban in the 

1706, the emperor raiſed this lordſhip to a princi- 
ity, and conferred it as a fief on the moſt illuſtrious duke 
of Marlborough, who was created a prince of the empire, 
and alſo inveſted with a ſeat and vote, not only on the 
bench of princes of the circle of Swabia, but likewiſe in 
the imperial diet. However, by the peace of Raſtadt 
and Baden, in 1 14; Mindelheim reverted again under 
its antient title of a lordſhip to the elector of Bavaria, 
who on that account enjoys both a ſeat and vote on the 
bench of counts and barons of the Swabian circle. 

Mindelheim, the capital, is fituated in a plain on the 
river Mindel, about twenty-ſeven miles to the ſouth-weſt 
of Augſburg, and is an open town, with a caſtle on a hill, 
built more for ornament than defence; it has a pariſh- 
church, a college of Jeſuits, a gymnaſium, and a Fran- 
ciſcan convent, 
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r 
Of the Auſtrian Countries in Swabia not included within the 
Circle, and the principal Places they contain. 


HE extent of the imperial dominions in Swabia 

cannot be determined, with reſpect to their length 

and breadth, with any degree of certainty, they being in 
_ places interſected by other territories, 

his country is of moderate goodneſs ; it produces all 
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wiſe wine. The countrymen, who are Roman catholics. 
ſubſiſt here in ſummer by labouring in the fields and vine- 
yards, and in winter chiefly by ſpinning. 

This part of Swabia is divided into the Upper and 
Lower juriſdictions ; in the former are thirteen prefectu- 
rates, and in the latter ten diviſions, the principal places 
in which are, 

Rotenburg, a ſmall town ſeated on the Neckar, and 
in the lower county of Hohenburg. It was deſtroyed 
by an earthquake, in the eleventh or twelfth century ; 
but was afterwards rebuilt, and at preſent contains 2 
citadel, with a fine college of Jeſuits, and a Carmelite 
cloifter, Before the gate ſtands a celebrated church 
named Weckanthal, and in its neighbourhood is a me- 
dicinal ſpring. 

In this part of Swabia is Auſtrian Briſgaw, which 
lies on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, that river dividing 
it from Alſace; it is ſeated between the Ortnaw on the 
weſt, and the principality of Furſtenberg on the eaft. 
The principal places in this diftrict are the follow=- 


ing : 

F burg, the capital of the province, is ſeated on the 
river Treiſam, and was formerly an important fortreſs. 
It has been three times taken by the Swedes, and as of- 
ten by the French, who in 1745 demoliſhed its fortifica- 
tions. It has a regency appointed over a part of the 
Auſtrian territories in Swabia, an univerſity, a college of 
Jeſuits, and ſeveral cloiſters. 

Old Briſach, thus called to diſtinguiſh it from New 
Briſach, which belongs to the French, and is ſeated on 
the other fide of the Rhine. Old Briſach is ſeated on 
an eminence, and was formerly an excellent fortreſs, 
which in 1688 was taken by he French. In 1697 it 
was again reſtored, and in 1703 was taken a ſecond time; 
but in 1715 was again given up to the houſe of Auſtria ; 
at length, in 1741, the preſent empreſs cauſed the for- 
tications to be razed. 

Rheinfelden, one of the foreſt towns, is ſeated on the 
ſouth fide of the Rhine, and is defended by good fortifica- 
tions, On the oppoſite bank of that river is a covered 
way built in the manner of a horn-work, that has a 
communication with the town by means of a bridge. 
The Rhine at this place runs with great violence into a 
rocky tract a mile in length called the Gewild, through 
which ſhips are let down by ropes. 

Villengen, a town ſituated in a fertile tract on the 
Briege, The ftreets are regularly laid out and well 
paved. This place, by means of the circumjacent moun- 
tains, and narrow leading to it; is extremely well 
ſecured. It has alſo ſome fortifications : hence in 1633 
and 1634 it was beſieged in vain, and in 1704 bom- 
barded without effect by the French, though it had been 
taken by them in 1688. It has always ſerved the Auſtri- 
ans as a magazine for proviſions and military ſtores. It 
has an abbey of Benedictines, and in its neighbourhood 
is A good bath, | 


forts of corn, and towards the lake of Conſtance, like- 
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Of the Circle of 


SECT. L 


the Circle of Burgundy in general; with a particular Ac- 

9 of +4 Alias — of the Dutchy of Brabant. 
Its Situation, Rivers, Government, and Arms; with a 
Deſcription of its principal Cities, particularly Louvain, 
Bruſſels, Antwerp, and Mechlin. 


"HE tenth and laſt circle of the German empire is 
that of Burgundy ; but the greateſt part of its ter- 
ritories have been torn from it. France has gradually 
brought under her dominion the dutchy of Lorrain, which 
was formerly reckoned in this circle, and alſo a part of 
the dutchy of Luxemburg, together with a part of the 
county of Flanders, and the counties of Artois and Bur- 
gundy, or French Compte, and a part likewiſe of the 
counties of Hainault and Namur. The provinces of 
Gueldres, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Ove- 
ryſſel, and Groningen, have raiſed themſelves to liberty 
and independency ; nay, after their union, by the force 
of arms, they ws for to ſubjection a part of the dutchies 
of Brabant and Limburg, and likewife of the county ot 
Flanders, with the city of Maeſtricht, and its territory. 
Laftly, the king of Pruſſia has the poſſeſſion of a part 
of Upper Gueldres. | 

Thus the circle of Burgundy at preſent conſiſts only 
of the principal part of the dutchies of Brabant, Lim- 
burg, and Luxemburg ; and alſo of a part of the coun- 
ties of Flanders, Hainault, Namur, and a part of the 
upper quarter of Gueldres. "Theſe territories, which, to- 

her with the Netherlands, devolved, on the death of 
_harles V. to the Burgundian Spaniſh line of the houſe 
of Auſtria, fell, after the death of Charles II. King of 
Spain, to the German line of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
emperor Charles VI. having, by the peace of Baden, in 
1714, and by that of Vienna in 1725, ſecured them to 
his' houſe, and after his death they came to his daughter 
and heireſs Maria Thereſa. 

The Burgundian envoy fits at the imperial diets in 
the council of the princes of the empire; and the Auſtrian 
governor-general refides at Bruſſels. 

We ſhall begin this circle with the Auſtrian ſhare of 
the dutchy of Brabant, which terminates to the north 
on that part of the dutchy poſſeſſed by the republic of the 
United Provinces, to the eaſt on the biſhoprie of Liege, 


to the fouth on Hainault and Namur, and to the welt | 


on Flanders and Zealand. The whole dutchy, which 
is a hundred and four miles in length, and ninety-five 
in breadth, was formerly the firſt in rank of all the ſeven- 
teen provinces of the — 
of this dutchy is very mountainous. 

The air of Brabant is good, and its ſoil very fertile. 
Its greateſt riches conſiſt in its flax. 

A part of the country is watered by the river Demer, 
which receives into it the leſſer rivers of Gheete, Dyle, 
Senne, and Nethe; after which it takes the name of 
Rupel, and loſes itſelf in the Scheld, which to the weſt 
borders on Brabant, 

Near Bruſſels a canal has been carried on from the 
river Senne to the village of Willebroec, where it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the river Rupel, which ſoon after unites 
in ſuch a manner with the Scheld, that a perſon may ſail 
from Bruſſels to the North Sea. This canal was begun 
in 1550, and finiſhed in 1561, at the expence of eight 
Hundred thouſand florins. In 1753 a canal was begun to 
be carried cn from Louvain to the Rupel, which divides 
the Dam between Louvain and Mechlin into two equal 
parts, and is now compleated. Among other pub- 
lic works a ſtone cauſeway between Louvain and Bruſſels 
was built in 1710, and another in 1726, reaching from 
Louvain to Thienen and Liege, 


The ſouthern part 
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BURGUNDY. 


The whole country profeſſes the Romiſh church; and 
in 1559 an archbiſhopric was erected at Mechlin by Pope 
Paul IV. under whom are fourteen collegiate churches 
and two hundred and three cloiſters. To the ſame arch. 
biſhopric are ſubject the prelates of Antwerp, Ghent, 
Boiſleduc, Bruges, Ypres, and Ruremond. 

For the promotion of learning in this country here are 
ſeveral ſchools and ſeminaries, as alſo the univerſity of 
Louvain. 

The ſtates of Brabant conſiſt of three claſſes, the ab- 
bots of a number of towns, and all the princes, dukes, 
counts, and barons of this province, with the burgomaſ- 
ters and penſioners of the towns of Louvain, Bruſſels, 
and Antwerp. This college uſually meets four times a 
year, when it chooſes four deputies, namely, two out of 
the clergy, and two out of the nobility, who meet daily. 
There is alſo a council penſioner, who is perpetual 
ſecretary of the college. 

The arms of this dutchy are, a lion or, in a field 
ſable. 

Both the above ſtates and the chancery of Brabant 
meet at Bruſſels, and at the ſame place are alſo the ſtate 
council, the privy council, the domain and finance 
council, the rent chamber, and the fief court of Bra- 
bant. 

In the Auſtrian part of Brabant are reckoned nineteen 
walled cities, and a conſiderable number of immunities 
or boroughs, the inhabitants of which enjoy the rights 
of burghers. The principal places in this dutchy are 
Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, and Mechlin, We ſhall 
begin with the firſt, 

* called by the natives Loeven, and in Latin 
Lovanium, is ſeated on the river Dyle, and is of v 
conſiderable extent; but while ſome repreſent the circle 
within the walls as twelve Engliſſr miles, others affirm 
that the walls are only fix or ſeven miles round. It was 
formerly the capital of the country, and had a flouriſh- 
ing trade from the manufactures of linen and wollen 
eſtabliſhed there, which in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, maintained upwards of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand manufactures; but the cloth weavers 
making an inſurrection in 1382, and being puniſhed on 
that account, a great number of them withdrew to Eng- 
land, and together with its manufactures, the city alſo 
decayed ; but its trade has been attempted to be revived 
by making the new canal. y 

Within the walls are large meadows, beautiful vine- 
yards, with pleaſant gardens and orchards, It ſtands in 
the ſifty- firſt degree twelve minutes north latitude, and 
in the fourth degree forty minutes eaſt longitude, in 2 
very fruitful ſoil, and in fo pleaſant and fine an air, that 
wine is made both within the walls and without. 

The town-houle is a fine building in the old taſte, 
adorned with ſtatues on the outſide, and much embel- 
liſhed within, The magiſtrates meet here twice a week, 
and are more numerous than in moſt other towns in the 
Low Countries; for they have two burgomaſters, feven 
aldermen, two recorders, fix ſecretaries, and four trea- 
ſurers, beſides a council of twenty -one, eleven of which 
are country gentlemen, and the other ten are deacons of 
the trades. 

The city contains five pariſh-churches, which are very 
noble ſtructures, and among them the collegiate church 
of St. Peter is one of the moſt magnificent in the whole 
country. Its ſteeple has been eſteemed a maſter- piece; 
it was five hundred and thirty feer high, and on each 
ſide of it was another four hundred and thirty feet in 
height, but the larger ſteeple was blown down in a ſtorm 
in the year 1606. The chapter of this church confiſts 
of a provoſt, a dean, a chanter, eighteen honorary 
prebendaries, and ten canons, who mult all be profeſlors 
of different ſciences in the univerſity, The chapels belong- 
ing 


ing to this church are finely adorned with ſculpture and 

— Ii the town is a college of Teſuits, fifteen mo- 
naſteries, and as many nuanerics. 1 he church belong- 
ing to the Jeſuits convent was built in 1666, and would 

als for a beauty cven at Rome. 'T heir pulpit of oak 
is the fineſt picce of that kind in the world : on the 
bottom is repreſented the fall of man, and above, the 
redemption of man by the virgin's treading on the ſer- 

nt's head. Among the nunneries, the convent for the 
Engliſh is the fineſt in the Low Countries, and very 
richly endowcd. ; | 

The univerſity was founded in 1425, by duke John 
IV. and contains forty-one colleges. Ic enjoys very great 
privileges, granted by the popes and the dukes of Bra- 
bant. The principal perſon in the univerſity is the rec- 
tor magniticus, who enjoys his oface for three months; 
but is generally continued for three more. He is choſen 
from among the profeſſors of the five facultics, divinity, 
the canon law, the civil law, phy ſic, and the liberal arts, 
Here are two other honourable poſts, that of conſerva— 
tor of the privileges of the univerſity, and the chance]- 
lor: the foriner is elective, and the latter annexcd to the 
provoſtinip of St. Peter's church, The hall where the 
public exerciſes are performed, is a large building cf free- 
ſtone, and a great ornament to the city, and in it are 
three ſpacious ο] , where lectures are read in divinity, 
law, and phy ſic, to which the ſcholars in every coileye 
may reſor t. . 

In the year 1542, Martin Roſſem, the general of the 
Guelderla:idcrs, attacked this city without ſuccels, In 
1572, Wikiam prince of Orange beliezed it; but the 
burghers, al{iited by the ftudents, made fo brave a refi(- 
tance, as to oblige him to raile the [1-7 In 103; it was 
beſieged in vain by the French and Dutch, and on the 
fifth of Auzuit 1710, the French entered the city by 
ſurprize, but were bravely repulted by the inhabitants, 
who obliged them to retire in coniulion for this Charles 
V. king of Spain, and afterwards craperor, ſent them a 
golden key, which is ill Kept 45 4 Curiointy in the town - 
houſe. However, in 1746, the French made themſelves 
maſters of ihis place, and kept it till the year 1749. 

The territory belonging to the juritliction of Louvain 
is very larze, aud contains eighecen large manors, or 
diſtricts. 

Bruſlels, called by the French Bruxelles, and in La- 
tin Bruxclla, is the capital of Brabant, and the uſual 
reſidence of the governor- general oi the Netherlands; 
it is ſcated on the little river Senne, winch runs through 
it, in the fuſtieth degree futcen minutes north latitude, and 
in the fourth degree fix minutes caſt longitude, This 
city makes a nob:e appearance, it being on the brow of a 
hill, and from below, the whole of it is icen. Indeed, 
no city in iurope males a more beautiful hgure at a 
diſtance, except Naples and Genoa; an! like them, 
when you are in the town, it is all up and down till, 
It has ſeven gates, out of each of Which are large fub- 
urbs, in Whien the citizens have their gardens, The 
city is ſurrounded with a double biick Wall, with a pretty 
large interval between, and ſmuil ditches ; but the place 
is too big to hold out a long ſicge, it being about ſeven 
miles in_<ircuic, 

The ſtreets are very ſpacious, though ſteep, and the 
houtcs are generally prey high. ere are ſeven fine 
ſquares, amuiny which that ot the great narket-place is 
one of the mult beautiful in Europe. "The town-houſe 
where the mayiitrates meet, takes up one fide, and is 
a noble pile, winch has a tower about'taree hundred and 
lixty four feet high, with a ſtatue on the top, of St. 
Michael in copper gilt, the patron of this city, killing 
the dragon, and though this Ratue is ſeventeen leet high, 
it ſerves for a weather-cock, In this ſtructure is the 
apartment wherein the ſtates of Brabant mect, which is 
the bett adorned of any in Europe. Here are particularly 
three large rooms, one of which contains the reſig- 
nation of Charles V. in tapeſtry, to tinely executed, that 
It is laid to exceed every thing of the kind in Europe. 
It is ſet up in gilt frames; and the other rooms belong- 
ing to this aflembly are finely adorned with original 
pantings, 
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Oppoſite to it is the imperial palace, the entrance 
into which is by a ſpacious court. The palace ſtands 
on an eminence, and on the left hand is a large hall that 
leads to the imperial chapel, which is adorned on the 
outſide like that of Henry VII. in Weſtminſter- abbey. 
Fronting the gate of the court is the entrance into the 
royal apartments, which are very noble, but irregular, 
having been built at different times, and under them is a 
terras tronting a beautiful parterre, on which are braſs 
ſtatues of the emperors and dukes of Brabant : indeed, 
the whole ſquare is ſurrounded with pillars of the ſame 
metal, Upon one of the towers is a bird pierced with 
an arrow, in memory of the Infanta Iſabella ſhooting a 
bird. Behind the palace you deſcend by a pair of hang- 
ing ſtairs into the above parterre, which is adorned with 
fountains and ever-greens ; and behind it is the park, 
where every body has the liberty to walk, and is adorn- 
ed with viſtas, grottos, fountains, and other water- 
works; it is alſo well ſtocked with deer. What is moſt 
lurprizing in this park is the echo, which makes ten or 
twelve diſtinct reverberations. At the further end of the 
park is a fine pleaſure-houſe built by the emperor Charles 
V. after his abdication z whence it is called the empe- 
ror's houſe, 

Round the other parts of the great market are the halls 
of the different trading companies, who have each a lar 
room for themſelves, and the reſt of the building ſerves 
for a tavern. Theſe halls are all of an equal height, 
and the fronts are adorned with ſculpture, gilding, and 
Latin inſcriptions, 

The armoury was formerly well furniſhed ; but has 
now only ſome ſew remains, as the armour of Charles V. 
the duke of Alva, the cardinal infante, and ſome others; 
as allo the figures of ſeveral emperors and dukes in ar- 
mour on horicback, and on foot, with curious antique 
arms, according to the different manner in which they 
were made for the ſeveral courts of Germany. 

Near the arſenal are the palaces of the prince of 
Orange, the prince of Ligne, the duke of Aremberg, 
and Aricot, the princes of Epinoy, Cubenpre, and Eg- 
mont, and in the gardens of the latter is a fine labyrintn. 
But the moſt agreeable gardens on account of their ſitu- 
ations, are thoſe belonging to the duke of Bournonville, 
tom which you not only ſee every houſe in Bruſſels, 


but have an extenſive view into the country, In all 
th.ſe palaces are collections of original 2 by the 
molt celebrated maſters, both Italian and Flemith. 


The opera-houle in Bruſſels was built by the duke of 
Bavaria in the year 1700, This is one of the nobleſt 
and largeſt in the world, it being erected in the Italian 
taſte, with rows of lodges, or cloſets, which the nobi- 
'ity generally take for the winter ſeaſon to accommo=- 
date their fami.ies and friends, and of which they keep 
the keys. That of the prince de Ligne is lined with 
looking-glaſs; fo that he can fit in a corner of his lodge 
with half a dozen friends, drink a bottle, or cat a ſup- 
Per, which they often do, by a good fire, and at the 
ame time fee the repreſentation in the looking-glaſs, 
without being ſeen either by the actors or the com- 
pany, 

"There are in this city twenty public fountains, adorn- 
ed with ſtatues at the corners of the moſt public ſtreets. 
in that of the herb-market are repreſented four beauti- 
ful young women that ſqueeze the water out of their 
breaſts, which ſpout night and day to a great diſtance, 
The fountain in the middle of the town-houſe is much 
admired ; it repreſents Neptune and his Tritons ſpoutin 
out water, as a horſe alſo does from his mouth an 
noftrils. 

'The churches of this city are very magnificent, ſeven 
of theſe are parochial, and among them the church of 
St. Gedula, which is alſo collegiate, is the largeſt and 
fineſt, It ſtands on the top of a hill near the Louvain- 
gate, and is ſurrounded with iron baluſtrades. It is an 
old Gothic building, with two large ſteeples at the eaſt 
end; but is finely embelliſhed within On the pillars 
in the body of the church are, on one fide, the ſtatues of 
our Saviour and fix apoſtles, and on the other the Vir- 
gin Mary, with the fix other apoſtles, all as big as the 
life. The little chapels on each fide are finely adorned 
| Z 2 2 with 
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with paintings and marble baluſtrades. In the choir are 
ſeveral fine monuments of illuſtrious princes, as the arch- 
duke Albert and his wife; Iſabella, Infanta of Spain; 
John duke of Brabant, with his wife ; Mary daughter 
to Edward IV. king of England : but the fineſt is that 
of Erneſt archduke of Auſtria, and governor of the Ne- 
therlands. In one of the little chapels they worſhip three 
hoſts, which they pretend were ſtabbed by a Jew, about 
the year 1369, and bled. Theſe are expoſed every feſ- 
tival in a chalice richly ſet with diamonds. In order 
to perpetuate the memory of this event, there 1s a yearly 
proceſſion on the Saturday after the thirteenth of July, 
when theſe hoſts are carried round the city, and attended 
by all the regular and ſecular clergy, the magiſtrates, 
courts of juſtice, and even the governor of the province. 
The chapel where they are kept is built entirely of mar- 
ble, and the altar is of ſolid ſilver. 

Here is a college of Jeſuits, which has a very fine 
church, eleven monaſteries, and twenty-one nunneries; 
among which are two Engliſh, one of Dominican ladies, 
founded by Cardinal Howard in the reign of Charles Il. 
king of England, of which one of the houſe of Norfolk 
1s ys abbeſs, the other is of Benedictine nuns. 

The inage, or the foundation of pious maids, re- 
ſembles a little town, and is ſurrounded by a wall and 
ditch, and divided into pretty little ſtreets, where every 
27 has her own apartment. Their number gene- 
rally amounts to ſeven or eight hundred, and ſometimes 
more. They are ed by four elderly women, whom 
they chooſe out of their own body, and have a confeſſor, 
or chaplain, appointed by the biſhop of Antwerp, Their 
church is a fine piece of architecture lately built. 

The Mount of Piety in this city is a public office 
for lending m upon pledges at a moderate intereſt, 
and was eſtabliſhed by the archduke Albert, and Iſabella 
his wife, in the year 1617. It is a vaſt building, like a 
mo ; and there are private paſſages for going in, 
without being ſeen from the public ſtreets. The arch- 
duke put it for ever under the protection of the archbiſhop 
of Mechlin and the chancellors of Brabant, as gover- 
nors ; and they put in a ſuperintendent and other proper 
officers, by whom it is governed, This has ſucceeded 
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at the gate of Villeyort, or Vilvorden, where there is a 
fine road, with four rows of trees on each ſide along the 
canal for ſeveral miles; and from the canal is a ſtatel 
flight of ſteps which leads to the walls, on which one 
may walk, under the ſhade of trees, quite round the city. 

t muſt be confeſſed, ſays Mr. Miflon, that few cities 
in Europe can compare with Bruſſels for good company; 
as abundance of people of quality either live in, or re. 
ſort to this city, who are eaſy of acceſs, eſpecially to 
ſtrangers. Every night, both in winter and ſummer, 
they take a tour in their coaches, where the men, as ig 
practiſed at Rome, never go in the ſame coaches with 
the women, but For a very different reaſon ; for as in 
Italy it is done to avoid the converſation of both ſexes, 
they ſeparate here out of a mere piece of gallantry ; for 
the gentlemen always keeping one circle, and the ladies 
another, they meet continually, and thus have the 
portunity © — to, or ogling one another at plea. 
ſure; but the worſt of it is, that their continual faluta- 
tions, as often as they meet, is no ſmall interruption to 
this general ſociety. 

There is another pleaſant cuſtom, ſays the ſame au- 
thor, obſerved among the citizens of Bruſſ*!: on the 
nineteenth of January, when the women undrei: their 
huſbands and carry them to bed, and the huſbands are 
obliged to treat their friends the next day. They give 
two reaſons for the original of this cuſtom. The firſt is, 
that the city being reduced to ſuch extremity, as to be 
obliged to ſurrender to the enemy, the women only were 
allowed to eſcape, and to carry with them what t 
eſteemed moſt valuable; when, inſtead of their orna- 
ments, they all marched out with their huſbands on their 
backs. Others alledge, that a good number of the citi- 
zens of Bruſſels, following St. Lewis in his firſt cruſade, 
moſt of them had the good fortune to eſcape the general 
deſtruction ; and afterwards coming home in a body, their 
wives rejoicing at their return, met and caught them in 
their arms, and carried them home. 

Among the peculiarities of this country it is obſer- 
vable, that people, both at Bruſſels and other towns in 
the Netherlands, have dogs to draw the little carts in 
which they ſell fruit and other commodities about the 


ſo well, that the magiſtrates in all the great cities of the| ſtreets 


Netherlands have erected others in imitation of it. 

The antient inhabitants of Bruſſels have ſhewn a ſin- 
gular fondneſs for the number ſeven ; for here are ſeven 
principal ſtreets that enter into the great market-place, in 
which are ſeven ſtately houſes; ſeven pariſh-churches ; 
ſeven noble families, eminent for their antiquity and great 
privileges; ſeven midwives, ſworn and licenſed by the 
ſenate to viſit the poor as well as the rich, whenever call- 
ed; ſeven public gates of the Doric order, remarkable 
for leading to ſo many places of pleaſure or different ex- 
erciſes, namely, one for hunting, a ſecond for fiſhing, 
a third for fowling, a fourth leads to pleaſant fields, a 
fifth to paſture grounds, a ſixth to ſprings and vineyards, 
and a ſeventh to pleaſant gardens. 

This city is ſaid to have entertained at one time ſeven 
crowned heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, 
with nine thouſand horſe belonging to their retinues. 
The inns, or eating-houſes, at Bruſſels, are equal to 
any in the world; and a ſtranger has the advantage of 
dining any time between twelve and three, on ſeven or 
eight diſhes of meat, for leſs than an Engliſh ſhilling, 
The wines here are alſo very good and cheap, and for an 
Engliſh fix-pence every hour = may have a coach that 
will carry you wherever you pleaſe. 

In the beginning of this ſection we have mentioned 
the canal which paſles by this city. By the way of this 
canal treckſchuyts go twice a day from Bruſſels to 
Antwerp and back again. Thete creckſchuyts, or 
draught-boats, are fo called from their being drawn by a 
horſe, and are long covered boats, with windows on the 
tides, and two benches within placed lengthways, on 
each of which fourteen or fifteen paſſengers may con- 
veniently fit. Each boat is drawn by a ſingle horſe, at 
the rate of about three miles an hour, and the fare of each 
paſſenger amounts to no more than about two pence far- 
thing for every hour. The canal is made like thoſe in 
Holland, with broad ſtrait quays planted with trees, 


where the ladies take the air in their coaches, going out| 
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Bruffels is particularly famous for its tapeſtry, camblets, 
and bone-lace, which are exported from thence. 

Wich reſpect to its hiſtory, we ſhall only obſerve, that 
in 1695 it was furiouſly bombarded by the French during 
forty-ſix hours, by which means fourteen churches and 
above four thouſand houſes were reduced to aſhes ; but 
within four years they were rebuilt with greater beauty 
than before. In the year 1708 it was bcheged by the 


elector of Bavaria; but the duke of Marlborough made 


him decamp with precipitation, In 1746 it was taken 

by the French ; but was reſtored to the emperor by the 

treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 

The territory and juriſdiction belonging to this city is 
ry large extent, and contains ſeveral manors and 

lordſhips, in which are many conſiderable villages. 

The city of Antwerp, called by the natives Antwerpen, 
by the French Anvers, and in Latin Antwerpia, or An- 
doverpum, is the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name, 
and is ſeated in a low and fenny ground on the eaſt fide 
of the Scheld, in the fitey-firl degree fifteen minutes 
north latitude, and in the fourth degree fifteen minutes 
eaſt longitude,” It is built in the form of a creſcent, and 
is ſaid to be three thouſand fix hundred and thirty-five 
geometrical paces in compals, The ſtreets are gene- 
— large, ſtrait, and well paved; but the houſes are 
built in a manner peculiar to itſelf, half of brick, and 
half of wood, with a kind of battlements on the top, 
and very high roofs, which gave them an antique appear- 
ance, The fortifications are not ſo much celebrated for 
their ſtrength as their beauty ; the ramparts being almoſt 
every where adorned with double rows of trees, which 
in ſummer afford delightful ſhady walks. The cita- 
del, however, is a ſtrong and regular fortreſs. The 
Scheld, both at Antwerp and two leagues above and be- 
low it is deep and broad, which greatly contributed to 
the flouriſhing ſtate of this city in former times, when 
it had the reputation of being the richeſt and moſt fre- 


quented port in Europe, The records of this city men- 
don 
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tion a merchant, named John Daens, who having lent 
a million of gold to Charles V. afterwards invited that 
emperor to dinner, where, after a noble entertainment, 
he threw the emperor's bond into the fire, which was 
of cinnamon, a ſpice which at that time bore a much 
higher price than at preſent, 

In the city are twenty-two public ſquares, and two 
hundred and twelve ftreets. Moſt of the houſes have 
court- yards before, and gardens behind. The principal 
ſtreet is called Mere, which is ſo broad that fix coaches 
ma a-breaſt, and the houſes here are generally of 
free-ftone, At the upper end of this ſtreet is a fine braſs 
crucifix thirty-three feet high, placed on a marble pe- 
deſtal. The city has ſeven gates, from each of which 
runs a long ſtreet terminating at the cathedral, which is 
placed about the middle of the city, On the top of the 

te which leads to the quay ſtands the ſtatue of a giant. 

his gate, as well as ſeveral others in the city, was de- 
ſigned by the famous painter and architect Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens, who was a native of Antwerp. 

The citadel, which is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt 
in Europe, is very regular, It is an exact pentagon, 
and ſtands on the ſouth ſide of Antwerp, on the banks 
of the Scheld, and commands the town, the river, and 
the neighbouring country. The ereCting of this for- 
treſs, by order of Philip II. king of Spain, was the firſt 
check given to the trade of this city, which was before 
a free port. It has five baſtions, which from the regu- 
larity of the figure of the citadel, defend one another: it 
has large and deep double ditches, with only one gate, 
and is ſaid to be about two thouſand five hundred paces 
in circuit. 

The exchange of Antwerp has four ſpacious gates op- 

ite to each other, and always open. The walks round 
it are ſupported by forty-three pillars of bluc marble, all 
carved with different figures, not two of them being 
alike. This ſtructure is ſaid to be a hundred and eighty 
feet long, and a hundred and forty broad. Underneath 
are vaults, or magazines, well ſtored with merchants 
goods ; and above is an academy for painting, ſculpture, 
architecture, and the mathematics. The building of this 
exchange coſt the city of Antwerp three hundred thou- 
ſand crowns. From this ſtructure, which was the firſt 
of the kind in Europe, Sir Thomas Greſham took the 
hint of building the Royal Exchange in London, as did 
alſo the burghers of Amſterdam that of ereCting theirs, ' 

The town-houſe is a very grand piece of architecture 
built with free ſtone, with a fine frontiſpiece adorned 
with a variety of ſtatues, a cupola, and an eagle at the 
top. It ſtands in the great market- place, which is a very 
ſpacious uare, in which are all the public executions, 
The houſe of the Hanſe-towns, for the convenience of 
the eaſtern merchants from the Baltic, called Eaſterlings, 
was built in the year 1568, when the trade of Antwerp 
flouriſhed, and is a ſquare building of ſtone two hun- 
dred and thirty feet each way, with magazines in the 
upper parts for dry goods, and cellars below for wet, 
In the middle ſtory, which has a gallery quite round an 
inner ſquare, are three hundred lodging-rooms for mer- 
chants, But this ſtructure is now turned into horſe bar- 
racks, the cellars of which ſerve for ſtables, and the 
rooms above for hay-lofts. 

The markcts of Antwerp are at a proper diſtance from 
each other, each having a particular ſquare. The fiſh- 
market by the river is very ſpacious ; but the moſt curious 
of them all is the Friday-market, as it is called, where, 
on every Friday, all forts of houſhold-goods, pictures, 
and jewels, are fold by auction, and often at a very cheap 
rate ; for when a perſon dies who leaves a family of chil- 
dren, his pictures are all ſent to the Friday-market, and 
2 ariſing from their ſale is equally divided among 
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No city in the Netherlands has ſo many churches and 
ſuch fine ſtructures as thoſe of Antwerp, which is the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin, 

ere are here four collegiate churches, three other 
pariſh-churches, four abbeys, and about ſixty cloiſters of 
the firſt rank. The cathedral of Our Lady, which is 
alſo a parochial church, is a very grand pile, upwards of 
five hundred feet long, two hundred and thirty broad, 
and three hundred and fixty high. Its ſpire is four hun- 


dred and ſixty- ſix feet in height, the croſs at the 

hundred and fifty-one, the — of the 288 
feet, and its circumference ninety. In its belfry are 
thirty-three great bells, and how Bo of chimes. The 
three principal gates of this cathedral are adorned with 
marble and gilding, and the altars are embelliſhed 
with fine paintings, ſome of them by Rubens. The 
picture which repreſents the taking down of our Saviour 
from the croſs, in which the figures are as big as the 
life, is reckoned a maſter-piece. Here are alſo ſome cu- 
rious pieces by Quintin Mafleys, a blackſmith, who fall- 
ing in love with a painter's daughter, aſked her in mar- 
riage ; but her father anſwered, that he would never be- 
ſtow her on any except a painter. Upon this the black- 
imith going to Italy, entered the Lombard ſchol, and 
in a few years returning a greater maſter than the father 
of her he admired, he married her. At the entrance into 


this cathedral he is interred, where his effigy is put up 
with this inſcription : 


Connubialis amor - Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 
hat is | 
% Connubial love transformed Vulcan into Apelles.“ 


In this cathedral Philip II. king of Spain, after the 
voluntary reſignation of his father, the emperor Charles 
V. held on the twenty-firſt of January, 1755, a chapter 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, in which he created 
nineteen new knights, among whom were the ſeven fol- 
lowing kings: Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of 
France, his uncle Ferdinand king of the Romans, Chriſ- 
tian king of Denmark, John of Portugal, Sigiſmond of 
Poland, and Maximilian of Bohemia, whoſe banners are 
{till hanging in the choir. 

The church belonging to the Jeſuits college is eſteem- 
ed one of the fineſt in Europe, The front is a noble piece 
of architecture, on the top of which is a ſtatue of Ignatius 
Loyola. All the inſide is paved with white marble, and 
the galleries are ſupported by fifty-ſix marble columns, 
The great altar is alſo of marble, intermixed with jaſper, 
porphyry, and gold ; and on the ceiling are thirty-eight 
pictures trom the hiſtory of the New "Teſtament, done by 
Rubens and Vandyke, The carving is moſt excellent, 
and the flower-work by Segers, a Jeſuit, The chapel of 
the Virgin adjacent to it is ſtill more magnificent, The 
picture of the Aſſumption of the Virgin on the great altar 
was done by Rubens, and called by him his favourite 
piece; — it are ſix ſtatues of alabaſter, repreſenting 
the founders of this chapel. The church was much da- 
maged ſome years ago, and the marble galleries beaten 
down by thunder; but it has been pretty well repaired, 
though the galleries have not been rebuilt, In the Je- 
ſuits college is alſo a library, which takes up four cham- 
bers. 

The Carmelite church is famous for its having a large 
ſilver ſtatue of the Virgin Mary. 

On the banks of the river near the ramparts ſtands the 
noble and rich abbey of St. Michael, where all ſovereign 
princes lodge on their coming to this city. The apart- 
ments are truly grand, and the refectory or hall, where 
the monks dine, is ſaid to be as large and as well paint- 
ed as that of St. George at Windior, The monks are 
of the order of St. Norbertus, archbiſhop of Magdeburg, 
who came to Antwerp in 1124, and eſtabliſhed this or- 
der here; and his pretended miracles are painted round 
the church belonging to the abbey. 

There are nineteen nunneries in this city, among 
which is an Engliſh one of the order of St. Thereſa ; 
but the nuns wear no linen, eat no fleſh, and lie upon 
ſtraw ; even the grates have ſuch a diſmal appearance, 
that they give the place the reſemblance of a priſon, 

Among the many privileges granted this city by its 
princes, one is, that any perſon born in Antwerp is a 


citizen, though both the father and mother are foreigners. 


Towards the middle of the ſixteenth century thera 
were computed to be no leſs than two hundred thouſand 
inhabitants and ſtrangers who lived in the city; but du- 
ring the civil wars it ſuffered much, particularly in 1576, 
when it was plundered for three whole days together by 
the Spaniards. But what has moſt contributed to re- 


duce this city, was the peace concluded at _— 45 
1648, 
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2648, between Spain and the United Provinces, when it 
was agreed, that no large ſhip ſhould go directly to Ant- 
werp, but unlade its wares in Holland. In 1059, many 
of the inhabitants, on account of an inſurrection, being 
obliged to quit the town, and an infectious diſeaſe ſome 
years after carrying off great numbers, the place fell of 
courſe into great decay. However, the tapeſtries and 
lace made here are very fine ; and for the promotion of 
trade an inſurance company has been erectcd. 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of this city, it is proper 
farther to add, that Francis of Valois, duke of Alencon, 
and brother to king Henry III. of France, bcing inſtal- 
led duke of Brabant at Antwerp in 1582, and appointed 
governor of the Netherlands by the States General, thought 
his authority circumſcribed within too narrow bounds ; 
and to render himſelf more abſolute, reſolved to ſurpriſe 
the city. Accordingly, on the 17th of June 1583, he 
cauſed ſeventeen companics of infantry to enter the gates, 
while he himſelf drew near the walls with his army, who 
were all Frenchmen, as if only to review them. ut the 
citizens, diſcovering his deſign, made ſo brave a defence, 
that they drove the French out of Antwerp, killed about 
fifteen hundred of them, among whom were about three 
hundred noblemen, and took upwards of two thouſand 
priſoners. After which the duke retiring into France, 
dicd with grief. 

In 1585 the duke of Parma, governor of the Nether- 
lands for the king of Spain, took Antwerp, after a ſiege 
of twelve months, which was one of th: moſt remark- 
able in hiſtory. He re-eſtabliſhed the Roman catholics, 
who had been but lately baniſhed the city, and reſtored 
it to the crown of Spain. It has ſeized by the French 
on the death of Charles II. in the year 1700; but tho 
it was provided with a ſtrong garriſon, it ſurrendered to 
the duke of Marlborough in 1706, about a month aſter 
the memorable victory that great general obtained 
over the French at Kamillies. In ſhort, the barrier 
treaty between the emperor and the republic of the 
United Provinces was concluded here in 1715; and the 
French made themſelves maſters of this city in 1746, 
but reſtored it to the emperor, at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


The territories belonging to this city are very exten- 
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dred quintals of powder, which inſtantly blowing up, 
deſtroyed almoſt the whole city. 


LiMnurs, 


SECT: Mb 

Of the Auſtrian Part of the Dutchies of Limburg and Lyg. 
emburg, with a farticular D: ſcription of the Cities of 
Limburg and Luxemourg. 


HE Auſtrian part of the dutchy of Limburg con- 

fits of good arable land, and particularly abounds 

in a fine breed of cattle. In the neighbourhoo of Lim- 

burg are found iron, lead, and calamy. Great part of 

this dutchy being at preſent ſubj«Et to the States Gene. 

ral, it will be deſcribed under th. republic of the United 

Provinces : we have only to add here a very few particu- 

lars. The aims of the dutchy are, a lion azure in a 
held or. | 

The ſtates of the country conſiſt of prelates, nobles, 
and high juriſdi tions. The Auftrian part of the dutch 
is under a governor, and conſiſts of nine ſmall diftricts, 
the principal place in which is, 

Limburg, the capital of the province, ſeated on a 
fine and fruitful hill, at the foot of which runs che little 
river Weſer, in the ſiſtieth degree forty-ſix minutes north 
latitude, and in the fixth degree fourteen minute, eaſt 
longitude. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral quarries of 
different forts of marble, and all around are tu: prizing 
mountains, rocks, and precipices. It was regu...., 
t ſied and defended by a caftle on a very ſtecp ck, 
flanked with towers and baſtions of free-ftone; but in 


70 1 


* 


ſive, J | 

The city of Mechlin is I:rge, well built, and ſeated. 
on the Dyle and Demer, fixtcen miles to the fouth-caſt 
of Antwerp, in the fiſty-firſt degree twenty minutes 
north latitude, and in the fourth degree thirty-one mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, It has many artificial canals, and 
broad and clean ſtreets. It is a fortified place, but 


of no conſiderable ſtrength, and is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, who bears the title of primate of all Belgium; as 


alſo the reſidence of a governor, who has a provincial court 
here. It is divided into ſix pariſhes, each of which has a fine 
church. The cathedral is a large and noble ſtructure, 


that is ſaid to have the higheſt ſteeple in the country. | 
The pariſh church of Cur Lady is collegiate, and the 
parochial church of our Lady of Hanſwyck is a priorv | 


of regulars of the order of St. Auguſtine, and of the 
congregation of St, Genevieve, There are here nine mo- 


1675, the French under the prince f Conde laid ficge 
to it, while the French king him th another 
army, hindered the prince of Orange en, 12 it; 
ſo that aſter cleven days ohen trenches, the yuuirnor 
was obliged to ſurrender; and in 1577, the French, fore- 
ſeeing that they ſhould be obliged to reſtore the city at 
the peace, blew up the caſtle, dultroyeil the fortigca- 
tions, and burnt the whole town, except the church and 
parſonage-houſe. The next year it was reſtored with 
the province, by the treaty of Nimeguen ; but in 1723 
the allied army under the duke of Marlborough made 
themſelves maſters of the city, which the French hal 
ſeized in 1700, and tool; the whole French garriten, with 
the governor, priſoners of war, and it was ſoon after re- 

ored to the *emperor. The city is again pretty well 
fortified ; but has only two gates. The pariſh churca 
of St. George is a fine and large ſtructure, with a ſtceple 
of free- ſtone; but has ſuffered very much in the feve- 
ral fieges it has undergone, Here is aliv a convent ef 
Capuchins, and another of penitent nuns. 

The dutchy of Luxemburg is buunded on the caſt by 
the elcciorate of "Treves ; on the ſouth by the dutchy of 

or. ain; on the welt by Champagne; on the north by 
the biſhopric of Liege and the dutchics of Limbourg and 
uliers. In its utmoſt extent from north to ſouth it 
is about ninety-five miles, and about as many from calt 
to welt, - 
It lies in the center of the foreſt of Ardennes, but its 


naſteries, a commandery of the Teutonic-order, a college | foil is not very fertile, though it produces ſome corn, and 
of Jeſuits, and an archiepiſcopal ſeminary : there is alſo has a good breed of cattle, with wine and all forts of game; 


faid to be a Beguinage, which generally contains about 


ſeven hundred young women, who maintain themſelves 


by working, and make no vows. St. Rombant, an Irith- 
man, and biſhop of Dublin, is the patron of this city, 
and his remains are kept in a ſilver ſhrine. 

In the arſenal are caſt great guns, mortars, &c. Here 
Philip II. king of Spain, built an hoſpital tor wounded 
and ſuperannuated ſoldiers, 

'The magiſtracy conſiſts of a high bailiff, two burgo- 
maſters, and twelve echevins. The concurrence of this 
little lordſhip is neceſſary to the enacting of laws, and 
railing of money, The inhabitants carry on a conſide- 
rable trade in corn, thread, and blankets; but the prin- 
cipal manufacture of this city is that of the fine laces ſo 
famous throughout | urope. 

The molt remarkable circumſtance relating to the hi- 
ſtory of this City Is, that in the year 1547, a tower be- 
ing ſet on fire by lightning, communicated to two hun- 


I 


but its principal riches conſiſt in its many iron-works - 


and founderies for cannon. 

It is watered by many ſmall rivers, the principal of 
which are the Semois, the Ourt, the Laſſe, and the 
Chiers, which diſcharge themſelves into the Maeſe, to- 


gether with the river Sure, which receives into it ſome 


imaller ſtreams, and alſo the Kyll, both which flow into 
the Moſelle. The Maeſe waſhes this dutchy on the weſt, 
and the Moſelle waters a part of the country to the ſouth- 
eaſt. 

The inhabitants are of the Romiſh religion, and in the 
whole dutchy, belides the principal city, are twenty 
ſmaller towns. 

The arms of the dutchy are, a lion gules, in a ſhield 
divided into ten parts, azure and argent. 

The ſtates conſiſt of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
deputies of ſeveral towns. The abbot of St. Maximin, 
who poſſeſſes large revenues in this dutchy, is primate of 
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the ſtates, though his abbey is ſeated near Treves, Over ful canals have been dug here ; among theſe, that which 

the duchy is appointed an Auſtrian governor, At the | extends between Ghent and Bruges is the principal. 

city of Luxemburg is a judicatory of nobles filled up in- | The Flemings are of the Romiſh church, and ki 

tirely by. perſons of ancient nobility, who have at their | Philip II. erected three new biſhoprics here, thoſe of 

head a preſident, ſtyled a judge. The provincial-council | Ghent, Bruges, and pres. The inhabitants boaſt of 
| ' was erected by the emperor Charles V. and conſiſts of a | their being the inventors of ſome important arts. They 
| preſident, three noble and three learned counſellors, a | were the firſt in Europe who began to ſupport them- 


general procurator, and a ſecretary. ſelves by weaving, and by dying of cloths and ſtuffs ; 
In the whole duchy are twenty-three ſmall towns, be- | and at Courtray was diſcovered the manner of weaving 
ſides the capital, which we ſhall next deſcribe. all ſorts of figures in linen. In the fourteenth century 


Luxemburg. the capital of the duchy, is ſituated in | William Van Beukelſzon, a native of Vierviler, taught 
the forty-ninth degree two minutes north latitude, and | the method. of curing herrings ; and in the fifteenth cen- 
the ſixth degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. It ſtands on | tury John Van Eyck invented paintlhg in oil. Indeed at 
the river Elz, at its confluence with the rivulet of Petreuſe, | preſent the manufactures of Flanders are far from being 
and is one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications in the Nether- | in their former flouriſhing ſtate. Thete are here, how- 
lands. It is divided into the Upper and Lower Town : | ever, ſtill made Glk and woollen ſtuffs, brocade, cotton, 
the former reſembles an heptagon, and lies partly in the | camblers, linen, ſilk, Jace, tapeſtries, wrought curtains, 

in and partly on a rock ; the latter is ſeated amidſt deep | bed-coverlets, and other worked ſtuffs. 
valleys, and conſiſts of two ſuburbs. The principal church | This country became ſubject to the earls of Flanders 
is that of St. Nicholas, which is parochial, but not very] in the ninth century; and in 959 Baldwin III. the fourth 
remarkable; and therefore when any public act of devo- | count, introduced weaving, and alſo appointed fairs and 
tion is to be performed, it is done either in the church of | trade. In 1369 Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, mar- 
the Jeſuits or Recollects, which are both large and beauti- | rying Ma*garet III. daughter and heireſs to count Lewis I. 
ful. Here are three other pariſhes, one of which belongs | at length obtained the county or earldom of Flanders ; 
to the Benedictine abbey of Munſter : there are alſo three | and his daughter Mary marrying Maximilian, archduke 
convents of men, and the like number of women. of Auſtria, Flanders be:ame poſſeſſed by the houſe of 

This city ſuffered greatly by the wars between France | Auſtria, The northern part of this country was ceded 
and the Netherlands. In 1542 it was ſacked by the | to the States-General partly by the peace of Munſter, and 
French under Charles duke of Orleans ; but retaken the | partly by the barrier-treaty in 1715; and France in 1667 
following year by Gonzague, general of the emperor | ſeized on the ſouthern part. 
Charles V. In 1683 it was bombarded by the French, Flanders conſiſts of three parts: the largeſt of theſe, 
and afterwards taken : they kept it by virtue of the treaty | which is properly called the County of Flanders, and was 
of Rkatiſbon, but were obliged to reſtore it to the Spaniards | formerly under the dominion of the French, has been 
by that of Ryſwic. The French retook it in 1701, and | divided, according to the languages ſpoken in it, into the 
by the treaty of Utrecht it was given to the United Pro- | German and Walloon. German Flanders terminates 
vinces as a barrier ; but was ſurrendered to the late em- | to the north on the North Sea, to the eaſt on Imperial 
peror in 1715. | Flanders, to the ſouth on the Lys, and to the weſt on 

As the Auſtrian part of the duchy of Guelders is very | Artois and the New Foſs ; but Walloon Flanders borders 
ſmall, we ſhall defer an account of it till we come to the | to the north on German Flanders, to the eaſt on t 
United Provinces, to whom the greateſt part of this coun | Scheld, to the ſouth on the territory of Cambray, and io 


try belongs. the weſt on the Lys and the county of Artois. All this 
part the emperor Charles V. by virtue of the ſtipulation 
SECT. II. made with Francis I. in 1526, ſet free from its depen- 
dency on France. The ſecond part, which was called 
Of FLANDERS in general. the Signiory of Flanders, or Imperial Flanders, from its 


being under the ſupreme juriſdiction of the Holy Roman 
bes Situation, Extent, Fertility, Produce, and Rivers. The | Empire, comprehends the county of Aloſt, the land of 
Religion and Manufuctures of the Inhabitants, and the Waes, and the four prefecturates, as they are called, to- 
Diviſions of the Country. gether with the land on the other ſide of the Scheld. 
| The third part has obtained the name of Proper Flanders ; 
LANDERS terminates to the north-weſt on the | this being neither dependent on France, nor the Roman 
Northern Sea; to the north on the Scheld, which | empire, but is under the juriſdiction of the counts of 
parts it from Zealand ; to the eaſt on Brabant and Hai- | Flanders. To this part _ Dendermond, Bornheim, 
nault ; and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt on Hainault and | and Geerſberg, with their diſtricts. | 
Artois. Its extent, taken by a right line drawn from the | The parts poſſeſſed by France and the United Pro- 
borders of Artois along the ſea-coaft to Antwerp, amounts | vinces will be treated of in thoſe countries, and we ſhall 
to about ninety-five miles, and from the northernmoſt | here only conſider the territories in Flanders belonging 
end of Cadſand to Marchiennes, to above ſeventy-ſix ; | to the houſe of Auſtria. In treating of this country we 
and if we draw it to the end of the narrow tract of the | ſhall deſcribe what is called its four members, which are 
prefecturate of Douay, to ninety-five miles. the diſtricts of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and the Franken- 
This country enjoys a temperate and wholeſome air, | land; the principal places in which are Oſtend and 
particularly to the ſouth, it being partly level and partly | Newport. 
mountainous, Its foil is in general fertile, and fit for 
agriculture; and towards the ſea, and the borders of CEERD. 
France, its degree of fertility is uncommonly great. The 
land bears almoſt all ſorts of corn and garden · ſtuff; and | Of the Territories in Flanders belonging to the Houſe of 
ſome tracts, particularly thoſe of Bruges and Ghent, ex Auſtria; with a particular Deſcription of Ghent, Bruges, 
port corn, though that produced in other parts is ſome- | Tres, Offend, and Newport. 
umes not ſufficient to ſupply the great number of its in- | 
habitants. The riches of the country conſiſts in its flax. HE city of Ghent, the capital of Flanders, called 
The paſture-grounds here are in many parts extremely by the natives Gent, or Ghendt, by the French 
fine, on which account the breeding of cattle is an im- | Gand, and in Latin Gandavum, lies thirty-five miles 
portant article, and here is made a great deal of fine but- | to the north-weſt of Bruſſels, in the fifty-firſt 
ter and cheeſe, The breed of horſes and ſheep is like- |, twelve minutes north latitude, and in the third degree 
wiſe very conſiderable. Flanders produces fruits of va- | thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. On account of the 
rious forts ; it has plenty of fowl, and, as it has foreſts | many running waters which unite near this city it has 
and woods, it has a great number of deer, wild boars, | great advantages, both with reſpect to trade and ſtrength; 
and hares. It has likewiſe plenty of ſea and river-fiſh. | tor not only the Scheld receives the Lys in this town, 
Its principal rivers are the Scheld, which receives the | but from hence to Damme runs the Lieve, which is pro- 
Scrape, ane the Lieve, and the Dender. Some uſe | perly a * the digging of which was begun in the 
| * 4 year 
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year 1228, and, beſides ſeveral rivulets, receives into it 
the Caele. The canal which extends from hence to 
Bruges, and from thence to Oſtend, was begun in 1613, 
and is very remarkable. From another canal, which runs 
to the north, a branch extends from Rodenhuyſen to 
Sas Van Ghent. Beſides theſe, there are here ſeveral 
other canals and rivers. The city of Ghent is of con- 
ſiderable extent, its compaſs within the walls being com- 
puted at forty-five thouſand ſix hundred and forty Ro- 
man feet. The rivers and canals within the city divide 
it into twenty-ſix iſlands, which are joined by as many 
great bridges, and ſeventy-two ſmaller ones ; and, by 
ſhutting up the ſluices, the country for a mile round may 
be laid under water. It is defended by a citadel built by 
the emperor Charles V. conſiſting of four regular baſ- 
tions; but is not ſo conveniently ſituated for the defence 
of the town, as to command it, and keep the inhabitants 
in awe. 

This city, at the requeſt of king Philip II. was erected 
into an epiſcopal ſee, and made ſuffragan to Mechlin: the 
cclebrated Cornelius Janſenius, from whom the Janſe- 
niſts, that have raiſed ſuch diſputes in France, have 
theic name, was the firſt biſhop. This dioceſe contains 
ſeven deaneries, and a hundred and eighty-three pariſhes, 
ſeven of which are within the city. The cathedral, de- 
dicated to St. John the Baprift, is à fine, large, and an- 
cient ſtructure. There is alſo a collegiate and fix pariſh 
churches. The abbot of the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Peter tiles himſelf primate of Flanders, and preſident of 
the aſſembly of the Netherland cloiſters. Here are alſo 
two abbics for monks, two colleges of Jeſuits, ſeven 
other monaſteries, and what is called the Templehof, 
which belongs to the order of St. John, with twenty- 
two nunneries, two Beguine-houſes, a ſeminary belong- 
ing to the biſhopric of Ghent, with ſeveral hoſpitals and 
chapels. 

There are in this city thirteen market-places, ſeven of 
which are large, particularly that called the Friday's- 
market is the moſt extenſive, and remarkable for a noble 
ſtatue of the emperor Charles V. dreſſed in his imperial 
yobes, and ſtanding on a pedeſtal in the middle of the 

uare. | 
* a bridge built over the Lys ſtand two braſs 
ſtatues, repreſenting a man ready to cut off the head of 
another. The ſame figures are alſo painted in the town- 
houſe-;-the ſtory of which is thus related: a father 
and ſon being both condemned to death, a pardon was 
afterwards offered to either of them that would be the 
other's executioner. After a long conteſt, the father 
prevailed upon the ſon to fave his own life, by taking 
away his; but juſt as the ſon was ready to give the fatal 
blow, the blade either broke in the air, or flew out of 
the handle, which being conſidered as a moſt ſingular 
inſtance of the interpoſition of Providence, they were 
both pardoned. 

The town houſe is a double building, with two fronts, 
one of ancient architecture, and the other in the modern 
_ taſte, and very beautiful. It was begun in the year 1600, 

and was twenty years in finiſhing. Near this buildin 

ſtands a high rower called the Belfrey, to which is an 45 
cent of above three hundred ſteps. Here is a fine clock, 
with a chime of bells, the largeſt of which, called Row- 
hand, weighs eleven thouſand pounds. On the top of 
this tower is a dragon of gilt copper, ſaid to have 
been ſent from Conſtantinople by Baldwin IX. earl of 
Flanders. 

The trade of Ghent principally conſiſts in cloths, 
ſtuffs, and ſilks, of which ſuch quantities are made here, 
that among the fifry companies of tradeſmen, thoſe con- 
cerned in theſe commodities are ſaid to form a third part. 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of burgomaſters, echevins, or 
aldermen, and counſellors, annually choſen from among 
the principal inhabitants; and theſe have at their head 
an high-bailiff, This city is the ſeat of the council of 
Flanders, from which lies an appeal to the grand council 
of Mechlin. 

In the year 1539 the inhabitants, being over-loaded 
with taxes, revolted againſt the emperor Charles V. and 
implored the aſſiſtance of Francis I. king of France; 
but he refuſed to comply with their requeſt. Charles, 
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who was then in Spain, ſet out immediately, paſſed thru 
France, and, having arrived at Ghent, puniſhed the in- 
habitants with ſingular ſeverity : he cauſed twenty-lix of 
the principal citizens to be executed; baniſhed a ſtill 
greater number, confiſcating all their effects; took from 
the city its artillery, arms, and privileges ; condemned 
the inhabitants to pay a fine of above twelve hundred 
thouſand crowns ; ſentenced the magiſtrates to walk in 
public proceſſion with a rope about their necks ; and 
that the citizens might never be able to recover their for- 
mer privileges, he built the above-mentioned citadel. By 
theſe means he made almoſt a deſart of one of the largeſt 
and moſt populous cities in Europe. But it has ſince in 
a great meaſure recovered its ancient ſplendor, though it 
is Tad that not half of its extent within the walls is buile 
upon. | 

yn 1576 the States-General of the Netherlands, ex- 
cept thoſe of Luxemburg and Limburg, concluded the 
famous treaty called the Pacification of Ghen:, the prin- 
cipal articles of which were, that the Spaniſh, and all 
other foreign troops, ſhon!d evacuate the Netherlands; 
that Holland and Zealand ſhould continue united with 
the other provinces; and that the Roman catholic reti- 
gion, and the ancient privileges of the country, ſhould 
be maintained, This treaty was approved and tatiticd 
by king Philip II. but with no deſign to keep it; for the 
duke of Arſchot being appointed governor of the province 
of Flanders, made a magnificeat entry into the city of 
Ghent, and three days after the citizens aſſembled, and4 
demanded the reſtoration of all the privileges they hag 
been deprived of by Charles V. which being refuſed them, 
they ſeized the duke, the biſhops of Bruges and Y pres, 
with ſome other lords, whom they kept priſoners ; after 
which they took an oath to the prince of Orange, ſub- 
ſcribed to the Union of Utrecht; and d'Imbiſe, who had 
aſſiſted in this great event, was made firſt echevin of the 
city; but in 1584 they again ſubmitted to the king of 
Spain ; upon which d'Imbiſe was depoſed, and ſoon after 
publicly beheaded. In 1678 the city was beſieged by 
the French, and the king himſelf came before it, when, 
though the citizens cut their dykes, and laid part of the 
country under water, both the town and citadel were ſoon 
taken ; but, about four months after, the French reſtored 
it to the Spaniards by the treaty of Nimeguen, On the 
death of Charles II. king of Spain, in the year 1700, the 
French again ſeized the city ; but in 1706 it ſurrendered 
to the allies, after the battle of Ramillies. In 1708 the 
French ſurprized it, together with Bruges, and threw an 
army into it for its defence; but the city of Liſle having 
been taken by the allies at the cloſe of the ſame year, the 
French were obliged to ſurrender Ghent, after a tew days 
ſiege. It continued in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria 
till the year 1745, when the French again made themſelves 
maſters of it, but reſtored it to the emperor at the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle. 

The diſtrict of Ghent is very conſiderable, and contains 
the county of Aloſt, with its capital; Oudenard, cele- 
brated for the glorious victory obtained near it in 1708, 
by the duke of Marlborough ; the towa and caſtellany of 
Courtray ; the county of Waes ; the town and lordſhip 
of Dendermonde, and other places. 

The city of Bruges, in Latin Bruga, by the Flemings 
called Brugge, or Bruggen, from a bridge named Brug- 
ſtock, near which ſtood a chapel that gave occaſion to 
the building of the city, is ſeated in the thirty-firſt degree 
ſixteen minutes north latitude, and in the third degree 
fifteen minutes eaſt longitude. Here are ſeveral canals, 
one of which leads to Oſtend, Newport, Furnes, and 
Dunkirk ; and can carry veſſels of four hundred tons, 
which come up to the baſon of Bruges. The ſalt-water 
is kept from mixing with the canal by means of ſluices 
and other machines. Beſides this a canal leads to Ghent, 
another to Damme, and a third to Sluys. Theſe contain 
ſtagnant water, though the ground is eighteen feet lower 
towards the ſea than in the town at the Ghent-gate ; but 
the water in the city may be ſoon renewed by letting ic 
run gently into the ſea, by means of three ſluices. As 
Bruges has neither rivers nor ſprings, freſh water is con- 
veyed thither from the rivers Lys and the Scheld, by 
means of pipes. 
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The ſtreets of Bruges are large aud ſtraight; it has alſo 
ſeveral fine ſquares, particularly the Friday's-market- 
place, from whence ſix great ſtreets lead to fix prin- 
cipal gates. At one end of this ſquare ſtands a fine 
ſtceple five hundred and thirty-three ſteps high, with a 
curious chime of bells, This ſquare is planted with ſe- 
veral rows of trees. 

The ſquare called the Burgh, from the caſtle of that 
name, is ſurrounded with many fine buildings, as the 
town-houſe, which is a haadſome Gothic ſtructure, 
adorned with the pictures of many earls and counteſſes of 
Flanders; the cathedral ; the biſhops palace, and the 
chapel of the Holy Blood of our Saviour. 

The cathedral is a very ancient building, and has 
thirty-two canons, Here are alſo two other collegiate 
churches, one of which is dedicated to Our Lady, and 
has a chapter coinpoſed of a provoſt and twelve canons ; 
the other is the church of St. Saviour, and has a chap- 
ter, conſiiling of a dean and ſixteen canons ; the former 
of theſ: two la® ſtructures is very beautiful, and has a 
fine ſteeple, ſo high that it may be ſeen at ſea in ſailing 
to Oſtend. 

There are here five other parochial churches, fourteen 
ehapels, a college of Jcſuits, twelve monaſteries, and 
minetcen nunneries, The pulpit in the Dominican 
church is eſteemed an admirable piece of workmanſhip ; 
the wood which ſupports the top is cut out like ropes, 
and ſeems to bend like them. Among the pictures there 
is here ſhewn a remarkable one of the marriage of our 
Saviour with St. Catharine of Sienna; the Virgin Mary 
joins their hands, St. Dominic performs the office of 
prieſt, and old king David plays upon the harp at the 
wedding. 

The Carthuſians have a large monaſtery, and the 
circuit of their kitchen-garden, cells, and little gardens, 
15 about an Engliſh mile. All the fathers divert them- 
ſelves in taking to one trade or other, and convert their 
cells into workſh ops. 

The Carmelite church is one of the fineſt in the city, 
and has a beautiful monument of Henry Jermyn, lord 
Dover, a peer of England ; but the moſt noble monu- 
ment in the city is that of the Bernardines. The abbot's 
apartment is very magnificent, and thoſe of the monks 
very neat. They keep a ſumptuous table, on which is 
placed every thing in ſcaſon, and have country-ſeats 
depending on the abbey, to which they go a hunting, 
and even keep their own coaches. 

Among the many nunneries in this city are two Eng- 
lch, one of Auguſtine nuns, who are all ladies of high 
rank : theſe nuns generally entertain ſtrangers at thegrate 
with wine and ſweet- meats. The other Engliſh nunnery, 
called the Pelicans, is a ſtriter order, and the nuns wear 
a coarſer dreſs. 

There are few cities where the poor and orphans are 
fo well taken care of as at Bruges ; for here are ſeveral 
alms-houſes and hofpitals for their maintenance, among 
which- is one called the School of the Orphans, founded 
in 1411, where a hundred and thirty orphan boys are edu- 
cated and brought up to learning, or ſome trade, accord- 
ing to their genius or inclination. They are dreſſed in 
cloth coats, half of which is brown and the other half 
red, and wear flat caps. This ſchool has produced ſeve- 
ral biſhops and abbots, who, to ſhew their gratitude, 
have ſent their pictures to adorn the ſchool. 

Bruges carries on a conſiderable trade in worked cot- 
ions, fine woollen ſtuffs, linen and lace made here; and 
here are many perſons employed in manufacturing fuſ- 
tians and tapeſtries. The tradeſmen are divided into 
lixty-eight companies. 

About two hundred years ago this city was very flou- 
riſhing, as merchants from all parts of Europe reſorted 
hither, where the ſeveral nations had their diſtin houſes 
magnificently built, with warehouſes for the merchan- 
dize they either imported or exported. Each nation had 
alſo its reſpective conſul, and here are {till hen ſeven- 
teen ancient palaces in which theſe conſuls reſided ; alſo 
the cloth-hall, ſayes-hall, and baize-hall, which are 
ſpacious rooms that belonged to the Engliſh ; under the 
firſt of theſe runs a canal of ſuch depth, that it is ſaid 
dilanders of burthen can enter the very hall. 
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But the trade of this city at firſt ſuffered greatly by 
the revolt of the inhabitants againſt the archduke Maxi- 
milian, who had married Mary the heireſs of the houſe of 
Burgundy. The citizens had even the preſumption to 
keep that prince in cuſtody, to affront his ſervants, and 
uſe his officers ill; but when their rebellion had conti- 
nued about twelve months, dreading the conſequences, 
they implored their ſovereign's mercy. This happened 
in 1490. Fifty or ſixty ot the inhabitants were, how- 
ever, ſentenced to ſuffer death, a till greater number 
was baniſhed, aad the city was obliged to pay a large 
_ | 

Ever ſince the cities of Antwerp and Amſterdam have 
enlarged their commerce, that of Bruges has been 
declining ; ſo that it is far from being ſo populous as 
formerly. There are till, however, in Bruges ſev 
very rich merchants, who meet daily in the great market- 
place, which has been their exchonge ever ſince the yeat 
I715. | 

Here are ſeveral courts for the 1dminiſtration of juſtice, 
both in civil and criminal affairs; the principal is that 
of the magiſtrates of Bruges, compoſed of two _ 
maſters, twelve echevias or aldermen, twelve counſel- 
lors, ſix penſioners, and two treaſurers. Theſe have 
the government of the city, and adminiſter juſtice among 
the inhabitants. * 

There is another court for the government of the li- 
berty, which has a magiſtracy of its own, conſiſting of 
four burgomaſters, twenty-ſeven echevins, ſix penſion- 
arics, and two treaſurers. The two laſt hold their em- 
ployments for life. This court is held at Bruges in an 
old caſtle called the Burg or Fortreſs. In the hall where 
they meet are ſeveral good pictures, particularly the laſt 
judgment, by Backer, a diſciple of Rubens. 

We are now come to Ypres or Ipres, in Latin Ipra, 
which is ſeated on the little river Ipre or Iperlee, in the 
fiftieth degree fifty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and ia 
the ſecond degree fifty-one minutes eaſt longitude. 
The buildings make a pretty handſome appearance, 
though the fronts are of timber. Its public ſtructures are 
the cathedral of St. Martin, five pariſh churches, one 
college of Jeſuits, ſix monaſteries, one epiſcopal ſemi- 
nary, eight nunneries, and ſome hoſpitals and alms- 
houſes. Here is alſo a ſchool for poor boys, and another 
for poor girls, where they are taught what trade they 
like beſt ; and, when able to get their living, are ſent 
out with a certain ſum of money to ſet them up. One- 
third part of this town conſiſts of churches, convents, and 
other religious houſes. It is the ſee of a biſhop under 
the archbiſhop of Mcchlin, and one of the barrier places 
which was ceded to the States-General in 1715. It has 
undergone ſeveral calamities by fire, and has been fre- 
quently taken from the French, particularly in the year 
1744, when it was given up by the Dutch garriſon al- 
molt as ſoon as the French came before it, together with 
the territory belonging to the town, which conſiſts of a 
very fruitful country, containing two or three ſmall 
towns, and as many villages. | 

Oſtend, in Latin Oſtenda, is called by the Flemings 
Ooftende, and is ſeated in the fitty-firſt degree fourteen 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſecond degree fifty- 
nine minutes eaſt longitude, in a marſhy foil, among a 
variety of canals ; it being almoſt ſurrounded by two of 
the largeſt of them, into which ſhips of great burthen 
may enter with the tide. It is well fortified, and has a 
ſtrong rampart, a deep ditch, and eight regular baſtions ; 
and the ſea may be let in round the town for a conſider- 
able extent of ground, by which means it is rendered al- 
moſt impregnable. The city is alſo defended by ſeveral 
forts which encompals it. 

The buildings in Oſtend are but low, but are pretty 
uniform, and the ſtreets are ſtraight and regular. Its 
principal church is that of St. Peter, which was burnt 
down in f712, and handſomely rebuilt. Here are ſeve- 
ral convents of friars and nuns, and an hoſpital founded 
by the citizens in 1403. The inhabitants labour under 
want of freſh water, which they are obliged to get from 
Bruges, whence the brewers fetch it in boats, and lodge 
it in a large reſervoir, near the harbour. 
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The body of the magiſtracy is compoſed of a bailiff, a | 
burgomaſter, ſeven echevins, and a treaſurer. They are 
all changed every year, except the bailiff, whoſe place is 
for life. 

This city is particularly famous for the long ſiege it 
ſuſtained againſt the Spaniards, from the fifth of July 
1601, to the twenty-ſecond of September 1604, when 
it ſurrendered upon good terms. Its brave defence 


againſt the archduke Albert of Auſtria, and the marquis 


Ambroſe Spinola, may be juſtly aſcribed to the ſupplies 
ſent from Taglan, — the good conduct of Sir Francis 
Vere, a native of that country. The Spaniards are ſaid 
to have loſt near eighty thouſand men before the place ; 
though, when they firſt inveſted it, they did not expect it 
to hold out a fortnight, which induced the archducheſs 
to make a vow, that ſhe would never ſhift herſelf till it 
vas taken. The number who were killed or died during 
the ſiege is reckoned at about fifty thouſand, not that fo 
many men were in the place at once, but ſupplies were 
continually ſending from England and Holland. Hiſtory 
informs us, that during the firſt ſix months the beſiegers 
fired a hundred and fitty-five thouſand five hundred can- 
non balls of about thirty pounds weight ; and that in the 
whole courſe of the ſiege the city had received above 
three hundred thouſand cannon-ſhot frequently under 
covert of the dead bodies, with which the beſieged filled 
the breaches. When at laſt they ſurrendered, it was 
neither for want of men nor proviſions, the harbour 
having been open all the time, and ſupplies conſtantly 
coming in, but merely for want of ground, which the 
enemy had gained foot by foot, till the beſieged had not 
ſo much left as would contain men enough to defend it. 
Prince Maurice had ſeveral times attempted to relieve it, 
but to no purpoſe, the Spaniards being too ſtrongly in- 
trenched, and his army too ſmall to force them. Hiſ- 
tory alſo mentions this remarkable circumſtance, that the 
Spaniards ſhot fach a number of bullets againſt the ſand- 
hill bulwark, where they ſtuck, that it became a wall of 
iron, and daſhed the freſh bullets that hit it to pieces. In 
ſhort, when the garriſon, by virtue of the capitulation, 
retired to Sluys, prince Maurice received them with as 
much honour for their brave defence, as if they had come 
from a conqueſt. In 1658 cardinal Mazarine attempted 
to take this city by ſtratagem, and ſent marſhal d'Aumont 
with ſome men of war to ſurprize it; but the marſhal 
himſelf, with the ſhips, was taken. Upon the death of | 
Charles II. king of Spain, the French ſeized Oſtend; 
but in 1706, after the battle of Ramillies, the allies be- 
ſieged and took it from them. During this laſt ſiege the 
town-houſe, which was a pretty building, was entirely 
beaten down, with its chime of bells, reckoned the fineſt 
in Flanders; but this ſtructure has been rebuilt in a more 
ſtately manner. | 

The late emperor Charles VI. formed a ſcheme for 
drawing to this city the trade of the Eaſt Indies ; for 
which purpoſe he eſtabliſhed here the famous Oſtend 
company. This fcheme was privately encouraged by 
ſome Engliſh and Dutch merchants ; but it made a great 
noiſe, and met with a Arenuous oppoſition from the ma- 
ritime powers, who took ſome of the ſhips of that com- 
pany, while on their return from the Indies; and, after 
many negoriations, at laſt, in 1731, cauſed that com- 
pany to be aboliſhed. Oſtend was alſo taken by the 
French in 1745, but reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. 

We ſhall conclude-this ſection with a conciſe deſcrip- 
ton of Nicuport or Newport, which ſtands about nine 
miles from Oſtend, and is a ſtrong fea-port town on the 
little liver Iperlee. Its harbour is ſecure; but only ſhips 
of middling burthen can enter it even at high-tide, when 
it has about thirtecn feet water. Though this city be 
pretty well fortified, yet its principal ſtrength conſiſts 
in its Nuices, by means of which all the adjacent country 
may in 2 minute be laid under water. The ſtreets are 
wide and ſtraight, but the houſes are low and built with 
timber, It has but one pariſh-church, which is reckoned 
the fineſt in all Flanders, beſides ſeveral convents, a noble 
hoſpital for the ſupport of forty orphans, and a convent 
of Engliſh Carthuſian friars. The inhabitants chiefly 
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— year 1600 a battle was fought near this town 
betw n the forces of the United Provinces, commanded 
by prince Maurice of Naſſau, and the Spaniards, to the 
diſadvantage of the latter ; and in 1745 it was taken by 
the French. 
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Ker. . 
Of the Auſtrian Part of the County HalxAUL r. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and Diviſions of 
the Country; with a Deſcription of the City of Mons. 


= Auſtrian part of the county 8 Hainault, called 
by the Germans Hennegau, is bounded on the 
north by Flanders ; on the caſt by the duchy of Bra- 
bant, the county of Namur, and the biſhopric of Liege; 
on the ſouth by Champagne and Picardy ; and on the 
welt by Artois and Flanders; extending fitfty-ſeven miles 
— north to ſouth, and about fixty-four from eaſt to 
weſt. 

The air is good and moderate, and the ſoil produces 
a great deal of corn and rich paſtures, on which are bred 
a great number of cattle. Its woods and foreſts afford 
timber for building and fuel: it has alſo pit coal, iron, 
beautiful marble, and ſlates. 

Its principal rivers are the Scheld, which iſſues out of 
Picardy ; the Selle, which receives into it the Hayne and 
the Hauniau ; the Sambre, which iſſues out of Picardy ; 
and the Dender, which riſes here, and runs into Flanders. 

In the whole country are reckoned twenty-four towns ; 
the number of villages is by ſome compured at nine hun- 
dred and fifty, but by others only at fix hundred and 
fourteen. The clergy are uncommonly rich, and ia this 
county are ſixteen abbies for monks, and ten for nuns, 
together with twelve chapters, and many monaſteries and 
convents. 

The ſtates of this county conſiſts of three chambers : to 
the firſt belong the clergy, te the ſecond the ancient ge- 
nuine nobility, and to the third the deputies of the towns : 
each chamber has only one voice ; and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of each have their ſeat at Mons. Both the clergy 
and the nobility have two plenipotentiaries, whoſe office 
laſts three years ; but the towns have ſix. The ſovereign 
alſo ſends two deputies. All theſe meet weekly; but the 
ſtates only at the command of the ſovereign. 

By the peace of the Pyrenees France obtained the 
towns of Landrecy, 22 Aveſnes, Marienburg. 
and Philipeville; as alſo by the peace of Nimeguen, Va- 
lenciennes, Bouchain, Condé, Cambray, Bavay, and 
Maubeuge, with their reſpective diſtricts; and by the 
peac2 of Ryſwick, ſeveral villages. The houſe of Auſtria 
ſtill enjoys in this country thirteen ſmall towns, with ſe- 
veral principalities and ſome villages. The principal 
place in this country is 

Mons, a very large, fine, ſtrong, and rich city, the 
capital of Hainault, it is called by the Flemings Bergen, 
and in Latin Montes; it is ſeated on a hill near the 
junction of the rivers Hayne and Trouille, and is alfo 
partly built in the plain, in the fiftieth degree thirty 
' minutes north Jatitude, and in the third degree thirty- 
ſix minutes eaſt longitude. The little river Trouille 
divides it into two parts, and fills its three ditches ; after 
which it runs into the Hayne. Here are (luices by which 
the neighbouring country may be overflowed, except the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide, where the ground being ſomewhat higher, 
they have raiſed good baſtions, which render the ap- 
proaches of an enemy very difficult. The city contains 
above four thouſand fix hundred houſes. The buildings 
are bcautiful, the ſtreets large, the market-place ſpacious, 
and the public buildings are very magnificent, Among 
the laſt is the governor's palace, in which the provincial 
council meets, and the town-houſe, which has a lofty 
rower. 

This city contains fix pariſh churches, two of which 
are collegiate, one college of Jeſuits, and ſeveral cloifters. 
Here is a famous abbey or chapter of canoneſſes, founded 
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by St. Waltrude. "The chapter conſiſts of thirteen 
c:noneſſes, who it is (aid muſt prove their nobility by 


lupport themſelves by fiſhing and making nets and cord-| ſixteen deſcrnis. They arc obliged to aſſiſt at morning- 
ſervice in their , habts ; and the reſt of the day 
may 


agc for ſhips, 
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may wear ſumptuous apparel, and even ſpend their 
time in dancing, ſinging, and free converſation ; they 
are even permitted to leave the abbey and marry, This 
chapter is governed by four of the oldeſt canoneſſes. 
"Their church is a very fine ſtructure, moſt of its chapels 
and altars being built with marble and jaſper, and adorn- 
ed with beautiful ſtatues. This is alſo a pariſh-church, 
to which the nobility, magiſtracy, counſellors, and offi- 
cers of ſtate belong. | 

Here is alſo a college where polite literature is taught 
under the direction of ſecular prieſts, and likewiſe a ſe- 
ſuits college. 

The body of the magiſtracy conſiſts of a mayor and ten 
echevins, &c. and as this is a place of ſtrength, it has a 

icular governor, with other proper officers both civil 

and military. It has a good trade for various commo- 
dities, eſpecially weollen ſtuffs, great quantities of which 
are made here. | 
This city has frequently ſuffered the dreadful calami- 
ties of war. In May 1572 count Lewis of Naſſau, bro- 
ther to the prince of Orange, took it by ſtratagem with- 
dut oppoſition ; but Frederic of Toledo, the duke of 
Alva's fon, beſieged it in June following, and took it in 
September, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the 
prince of Orange to relieve the place. In 1677 marſhal 
d'Humieres, who commanded the French, inveſted Mons, 
and had greatly diſtreſſed that city ; when the next year 
the prince of Orange, afterwards king William III. ad- 
vanced to its relief with thirty thouſand men, and at- 
tacked by ſurprize the French army under the duke of 
Luxemburg, who was encamped at Caſtiaux and St. 
Denys, in order to Cover the blockade ; the battle was 


exceeding bloody, and the prince obtained the advantage. | 


The next day the blockade was raiſed, and hoſtilities ceaſ- 
ed, upon the priace's acquainting the duke, that the peace 
had been ſigned at Nimeguen. 
The French again inveſted this place in 1691, when 
Lewis XIV. was there in perſon, with all the princes of 
the blood, and marſhal Luxemburg commanded the army 
of obſervation. The trenches were opened on the twenty- 
fourth of March, and the city obliged to ſurrender on 
the ninth of April following, moſt of the houſes having 
been beaten down by the beſiegers bombs: but the city 
was reſtorred to the Spaniards by the treaty of Ryſwick 
in 1697. 
—. the death of Charles II. king of Spain, the 

French again ſeized this city, and kept poſſeſſion of it 
till the year 1709, when it wa- inveſted by the duke of 
Marlborough. The grand army under the marſhals 
Villars and Boufflers, threatening to relieve the place, 
the duke advanced to give them battle, and came up with 
them in the woods near the village of Malplaquet, about 
ſeven or eight miles to the ſouth cf Mons: though the 
French lay under triple intrenchments, he boldly at- 
tacked them, and gave them an entire defeat ; but with 
conſiderable loſs on the fide of the allies : after which 
immediately followed the reduction of this city and the 
province of Hainault, which was confirmed to the houſe 
of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and made a 
part of the barrier. The French under marſhal count 
Saxe again took this in 1746, but reſtored it by the 
| --7 of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, after firſt demoliſhing 
fortifications. | 

In the country of Hainault are alſo thirteen ſmall towns, 
and ſeveral villages ; and among the latter is Malplaquet, 
rendered famous by the above victory obtained by the 
duke of Marlborough over the French; and alſo Steen- 
Kirk, near which the allies, commanded by king William 
III. attacked the fortified camp of the French in 1692: 
the French loſt more men than the confederates; and 
were it not for the conduct and bravery of the prince of 
Conti, would have bcen entircly defeated. 


| 8 EC r. vi. 
Cf the County of Na uxuR. 


ts Situation, Extent, and Produce : the Arms and States 
ef tre County ; with a particular Deſeription of Namur, 
mts Capital, and alſo an Account of the Barrier Towns. 


. 
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HE county of Namur is almoſt ſurrounded by the 
biſhopric of Liege and the duchy of Brabant; but 
| 6) 
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terminates alſo to the weſt on the county of Hainault. 
[ts greateſt extent from caſt to weſt amounts to about 
thirty-one mules, and from north to fourh to about twenty - 
eight, This county is very woody and mount :inons ; 
but the level parts bear all forts of corn. Its principal 
riches, however, conſiſt in its iron, great quantities of 
which are worked here, and converted into ſteel. It has 
alſo lead and pit- coal, with a great deal of marble and 
other ſton2. The Maeſe traverſes a great part of the 
county, and at Namur receives into it the Sambre. 

The arms of the county are, a lion ſable in a field ar, 
with a dexter feſſe drawn over the whdle fhietd. 

The ſtates of Namur conſiſt of the clergy, the nobi- 
lity, and the principal town of Namur, with its territory. 
The ſovereign appoints the governor of that city and 
county, | 

Namur, or Namen, in Latin Namurum, the capita! 
of the county, is ſeated between two hills at the conflu- 
ence of the Sambre, the rivulet of Vedetin, and the river 
Maeſe ; and is defended by a very ſtrong caſtle, ſituated 
on a rock between the Mazſe and the Sambre, neat 
their junction. This caſtle is likewiſe defended by Fort 
William, built by order of king William III. by the fax 
mous Coehorn. This fort is equivalent to another cita- 
del; and beſides theſe there are faid to be above twelve 
other forts round the city, the moſt conſiderable of which 
is that of the Maeſe, oppoſite to the caſtle, and the fort 
of Cocquelet, which is fo large, that it includes two 
villages within its fortifications, Namur, from the 
above works, is eſtezmed the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Europe. 
It has two ſtone bridges, one over the rivulet of Vederin, 
and the other over the Sambte. | 

This city is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
Cambray ; and, beſides the cathedral church of St. Al- 
bin, the chapter of which is compoſed of twenty canons; 
here are two collegiate churches, four under pariſh- 
churches, a ſeminary, thirteen convents of both ſexes, 
and a of Jeſuits, who teach philoſophy, and whoſe 
church is a noble building, all of red and black marble, 
ſupported by ten la:ge columns of black marble, and 
adorned with a beautitul frontiſpiece. The prince's palace 
is a fine ſquare building, in which the governor uſually 
reſides. Here are likewiſe ſeveral hoſpitals. 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of a grand mayor, who enjoys 
his place for life, of a burgomaſter, and ſix ethevins, who 
are all changed every year by the governor-general. Here 
is another tribunal called the ſovereign bailliage, com- 
poſed of ſix advocates; with the governor at their head. 
Theſe judge in all feudal caſes; but an appeal lies to 
the grand council at Methlin. + | 

In the year 1692 Lewis XIV. beſieged this city in, 
perſon, when; after opening the trenches, it held out only 
ſix days; but in 1695 was retaken by king William III. 
after a moſt bloody ſiege : marſhal Boufflers commanded 
in the town with a garriſon of no leſs than ſixteen thou- 
ſand men, and Villeroy without at the head of a hundred 
thouſand ; but did not dare to attempt its relief. Beſides 
the marſhal, there were ſeveral general officers, and 
twenty engineers in the city ; atid the garriſon fought ſo 
deſperately, that when the city was taken no more than 
four thouſand men were left. Upon the death of Charles 
II. king of Spain, the French ſeized this city, and held 
it during queen Anne's wars ; but at the peace of Utrecht 
it was reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria. In 1712 it was 
ceded by king Philip to the elector of Bavaria, and in 
1715 was given to the States General as a barrier town 
to be garriſoned by them; but im 1746 the French again 
made themſelves maſters of it, and kept it till the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle. | | 

Within the county of Namur are Charleroi, Walcort, 
and Bouvigne, with a great number of abbies and pfiories 
of both ſexes, and a number of little diftrifts under the 
name of ſigniories. . 

Before we conclude this account of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, it will be proper to take ſome notice of the 
barrier towns ſo often mentioned. It muſt be obferved, 
that by the barrier treaty concluded in 1715, between the 
emperor and the States General, the former conſented 
that the latter ſhould alone garriſon Namur, Tournay, 
Ypres, and {everal other places, cither with their own 
| troops, or with (och as the emperor bad no reaſon to 

4 B fuſpect 


| 


ſter, the county of Bentheim, and the principality of Eaſt 
fea. The ſeven United Provinces, notwithſtanding the 
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ſuſpect. The emperor was to nominate the governors, 
but both they and the garriſon alſo take an oath of fide- 
lity to the States. Ihe emperor and States General are 
at their own ex pence to keep on foot between thirty and 
thirty five thouſand men for the ſecurity of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands ; the former paying three fifths, and the 
latter two fifths. In cafe the former diminiſhed his quota, 
the latter might do ſo in the like proportion ; but on the 
appearance of a war, this body is to be augmented to 
forty thouſand men; and in cafe of an actual war, the 
augmentation to be increaſed at pleaſure. The States 
have the diſtribution of the troops in the ſeveral places 
committed to them ; but in the others ſuch diſtribution 


is to be made according to the joint conſent of both par- 


ties. In thoſe places garriſoned only by Dutch troops 
the States General appoint the governors, commandants, 
and ſtaff-officers, on condition that their lodgings, and the 


advantages ariſing from the works, ſhall not be produc- 


tive of any charge either to the emperor, or to the pro- 
vinces, nor unacceptable to the emperor from particular 
cauſes. Theſe officers are to defend the places intruſted 
to them, and in their military capacity are only ſubject 
to the States, though they take an oath to the emperor to 
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hold and maintain them for the houſe of Auſtria, The 
troops of the States General, when in garriſon, are per- 
mitted the free exerciſe of their religion. The States 
General may change the garriſons at pleaſure, and in time 
of war ſtrengthen the fortifications, but not raiſe any 
additional works, without the approbation of the Auſtrian 
governor-general of the Netherlands. For the ſupport of 
theſe garriſons, and defraying the expences of the forti- 
fications, military ſtores, and proviſions in the barrier- 
towns, the States are to pay the annual ſum of five hun- 
dred thouſand rixdollars ; for which purpoſe an office has 
been eſtabliſhed at Ypres, under the title of The Barrier- 
office, and this, excluſive of the revenues iſſuing from 
their ſhare in the upper quarter of Guelderland, the quar- 
tering money, &c, During the war which was termi- 
nated in 1748 by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, theſe bar- 
rier towns were greatly damaged; and ſince that time 
many difficulties have ariſen relating to them, between 
the court of Vienna and the States General; and it is 
ſaid that the Dutch troops at preſent in them do not ex- 
ceed nine battalions and two ſquadrons, and poſſibly the 


right of garriſoning them may in time become obſolete, 
and be ſuperſeded. 


C H A P. XXI. 


Of he UNITED NETHERLANDS 


SECT. 


Their Situation, Extent, and Climate: the Diſeaſes of the In- 
habitants : the Dykes, Dams, and Canals neceſſary to ex- 
clude the Sea, drain the Lands, and promote Commerce. 
The Produce of the Country, its Rivers, and Fiſheries. 


HE name of Netherlands, or Low Countries, by 
which all the ſeventeen provinces are called, is 
doubtleſs derived from the low ſituation of thoſe coun- 
tries; the inhabitants themſelves call the country Bel- 
gium ; but the French, like moſt other nations, ſtile it 
Les Pais Bas, or the Low Countries. This tract lies 
between Germany and France, and its greateſt length, 
as taken north-eaſt along the fide of the ocean, is about 
three hundred miles, and about a hundred and forty on 
the ſouth ſide. | 
The ſeven United Provinces, of which we are here to 
treat, form only the northern part of this tract, which 
borders to the ſouth on Auſtrian Flanders and Brabant, 
juſt deſcribed ; to the caſt oa the upper quarters of the 
duchies of Guelders and Cleve, the biſhopric of Mun- 


Frieſland ; and to the north and weſt to the Northern 


Ggure the Dutch made, and ſtill make in Europe, is no 
more than a hundred and fifty miles in length, and a 
hundred in breadth. 

The whole country is full of marſhes, which are not 
without their advantages, as they yield good- turf for 
fuel, and in ſome parts of the provinces of Groningen, 
Overyſſel, and Drenthe, they are eſteemed ſo ſecure a 
fence againſt Germany, that draining them in order for 
cultivation is prohibited by law, though this prohibition 
is not univerſally regarded. 

But theſe moraſſes, joined to the low ſituation of the 
country near the ſea, occaſion a damp air, and frequent 
rains, which, ag well as the thick fogs, are more parti- 
cularly brought on by the weſterly winds, that prevail in 
theſe parts with great violence. The general diſtempers 

of the inhabitants are the gout and ſcurvy. Coughs and 
rheums are alſo very common here, and in the fenny 
parts near the ſea, where the mud, during the ebb, emits 
putrid effluvias, and continual retchings are likewiſe very 
frequent. 

As the land is for the moſt part level, and in many 
Places lies even lower than the ſea, it is not only fenced 


one place to an 


againſt any inundations from the ocean and the rivers at 


a prodigious expence, by dykes and dams, but for the 
draining of the waters innumerable dizehes are cut: 
the waters ſo drained are carried off by wind-mills, 
and conveyed inro canals, from whence it is forwarded 
by means of fluices into the rivers. Theſe dykes, 
ditches, and canals, give the country a ſingular appear- 
ance, and by being planted with beautiful rows of trees, 
interſperſed with villas and gardens, are of infinite con- 
venience to merchants and travellers. The treckſhuyts, 


or barks, which are drawn here by horſes, go off every 


day during ſumtyer, and at certain ſtated times paſs from 


As a great pathof the ſoil conſiſts of heath and ſandy 
downs, it is far from affording a ſufficient ſupport to the 
inhabitants, nor can all their induſtry uſed in agricul- 
ture, draw from it as much grain as is neceſſary for 
home conſumption. Bur this is ſo amply compenſated 
by its trade and navigation, that of the imported grain 
they not only brew good beer, and diſtil brandy with 
other ſpirits, but export great quantities of both. On 
the other hand, its rich meadows and paſtures render 
grazing very profitable, and the inhabitants are not only 
upplied in abundance with milk, butter, and cheeſe ; 
but the exports of the two laſt are very conſiderable, 
the cheeſe of Edam and Texel being famous all over 
the world. In Holland the breeding of ſheep is carried 
on with great ſucceſs, and admits of till farther im- 
provement, it appearing on an eſtimate, that under pro- 
per regulations, a million of ſheep might be fed in that 
province. The wool of theſe ſheep is reckoned extreme- 
ly good. Several places yield tobacco, and Zealand is 
noted for its madder. Thele provinces have likewiſe a 
ſufficiency of culinary plants, and ſome parts abound alſo 


in fruit. The principal fuel here is turf and pit-coal, 


the latter of which is imported from England and Scot- 
land; for wood being very ſcarce, and bearing a great 
price, is little uſed : every piece of timber wrought ia 
theſe countries, whether for building or exportation, 18 
brought from abroad. Many places make Glt from ſea- 
water. The county of Zutphen yields iron: but in ge- 
neral the inhabitants owe both the neceſſaries and com- 
forts of life to their extenſive commerce with foreign 
countries, 

The provinces of Zealand, Holland, Frieſland, and 
Groningen, lie contignous to the North Sea, while thoſe 


* Utrecht, Guelderland, and Overyſſe!, have a com- 
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munication with it by the Zuyder-Zee or South-Sea ; 
which is a large lake or bay environed by the provinces 
of Holland, Utretcht, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and 
Frieſland. The principal rivers are the Rhine, the Maele, 
and the Scheld. 

The tiſhery in the ſeveral ſtreams, rivers, and lakes 
of this country, though very conſiderable, ſerves only 
for home conſumption ; but that of the North Sea is of 
vaſt produce, and divided into the Leſſer and Greater. 
The former is that carried on along the coaſt, eſpecially 
on the Doggersbank, between England and Jutland, on 
which are caught cod, haddock, turbots, whitings, ſoles, 
and other ſea-fiſh. The cod caught here is either carricd 
freſh and alive to market to the neareſt towns of the Ne- 
therlands, or is ſalted at fea, and thus forms a branch 
both of domeſtic and foreign commerce. The great 
fiſhery is that of herrings, from which the Dutch reap 
immenſe profits : for though it cannot, as formerly, be 
termed the golden mine of Nolland, yet it {till affords a 
comfortable ſubliſtence to at leaſt thirty thouſand ſix hun- 
dred families. The ſeaſon for catching the herriugs along 
the coaſts of Scotland and England, is from the twenty- 
fourth of June to the twenty-tifth of November. The 
veſſels employed in this fiſhery are termed buſſes, and 

from twenty-five to thirty laſts, which one with 
another {ell for about one hundred and twenty guilders, 
Formerly in ſome years no leſs than fifteen hundred ſuch 
veſſels have failed from the ports of the ſeven provinces ; 
but at preſent it is ſaid the number of them ſeldom 
exceeds two hundred. "Though the eſtimates of the pro- 
fits ariſing from the herring-fiſhery differ, as the profits 
themſelves really do very widely, yet it is computed that 
in a good ycar the ncat gain to the proprietors of the 
buſſes, after all deductions, amounts to two millions of 
Holland guilders ; a very conſiderable ſum, which might 
perhaps have been gained by the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain, had the Dutch been ſteadily and conſtantly re- 
fuſed the privilege of fiſhing on our coaſt, and ſeizing 
thoſe advantages which properly and naturally belong to 
ourſelves. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Manners of the Dutch, the Populouſneſs of the Coun» 

try, with a general Account of their Towns and Villages, 
their Language, and the Religions tolerated there. The 
Skill of the Dutch in the polite Arts, their Learning, 


ManufaFures, Trade, Commerce, and Coins. 


HE Dutch are robuſt, laborious, patient, free, 

open, affable, and pleaſant in converſation. They 
are great politicians, not excepting the women and ſer- 
vants, and the very children are well acquainted with the 
hiſtory of their country. However, the boors, and eſpe- 
cially the ſailors, are rude and clowniſh. Mr. Hanway 
obſerves, that he has ſeen a boatman in a great city, ſtrut 
up and down a room with his hat on, his hands on his 
hips, and with a careleſs air of inſolence, ſpit at the feet 
of a gentleman who was treating him with civility, and 
giving him an opportunity of getting a guinea for an in- 
conſiderable ſervice, This they miſtake fr liberty, while 
their knowledge is conlined to the common means of 
gain, and the gratifications of the calls of nature. Cheeſe, 
beer, geneva, brandy, and tobacco, are the joys that 
ſeem to crown the labours of the common people. The 
principal virtue of this nation is frugality ; they are at all 
times contented with moderate meals, and the common 
people never make extravagant feaſts. Very often a biſ- 
cuit, with a bit of butter, cheeſe, or a herring, with a 


glaſs of beer or brandy, ſuffices them for a repaſt ; but | 


i their cups they are apt to mix cruelty with their ruſ- 
ticity, Indeed a Dutchman is naturally phlegmatic and 
flow to anger; but when he is heated, he is not eaſily 
appealed. Conſtant employment, coldneſs of complexion, 
and perhaps the nature of their food, may contribute to 
their being but little addicted to love. 

The women who are not of high rank adorn their 
heads with gold lace, and other of the like ornaments, 
but with more frugality than is generally practiſed in 
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Germany, Except a few covit ladies, they have not 
much taſte or delicacy in their manners. They are gene- 
rally handy, neat in their houſes to exceſs, well made, 
and ſome have good complexions ; but there are few beau- 
titul : their teeth are in general bad, and moſt of their 
children are ſickly till the age of eight or ten. The 
women in this country ſeldom breed after they are thirty; 
and as the men are remarkable for wearing many breeches, 
the women in cold weather uſe pots with live coals of 
wood or turt ſet into boxes bored full of holes, and put 
under their petticoats; this is not only apt to make them 
old trom the wailt downward, before the time ordained 
by aature; but the ſmell of the coals is offenſive. Thus 
there is a proverbial ſaying, that © The dirtieſt piece of 
* furniture in the houſe ot a Dutchman is his wife.” But 
we would not be underſtuod to charge the diſagreeable 
part ot this character on every individual of that nation; 
there are no doubt ladies diſtinguiſhed by their charms 
and their delicacy. Beauty is not confined to particular 
nations; and the polite and well-bred are to be found in 
every country in Europe. 

The very ſituation and nature of the country render 
induſtry more neceſſary there than among the people of 
other nations. The neighbourhood of a dreadtul volca- 
no, ſays an ingenious author, cannot render the ſituation 
of the inhabitants of any other place more precarious than 
that of the Dutch, from the lowneſs of the land; for here 
the ocean has often paſſed its bounds, and exhibited a 
lively picture of the general deluge. In 1530, a great 
part of the country, with ſeventy- two villages on the coalt 
of Holland and Frieſland, were ſwalllowed up, and ncar 
twenty thouſand people periſhed ; and in 1665, an inui.« 
dation broke down the dyke of Muydenburg, and laid 
many places in the province of Utrecht under water. 
The dyke between Amſterdam and Harlem, and many 
others were alſo broke : but the calamity was no ſooner 
over, than the induſtrious inhabitants, as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, repaired the damage. With reſpect to their dykes, 
they have lately made great improvements : they now line 
many of their ſhores with large ſtones. The dyke to the 
Zuyder Sea is raiſed about fixteen feet perpendicular, and 

oes off upon an eaſy ſlope. "The ſtones are here regu- 
farly laid, and form an excellent defence againſt the 
water; but the dykes toward the North Sea are ſaid to 
be more lofty, and to be ſupported with piles at a great 
expence. 

The United Provinces, though formerly a bog, are 
well cultivated, and extremely populous; for theſe, with 
the country of Drenthe, contain no leſs than one hundred 
and thirteen cities and towns, together with fourteen 
hundred villages, ſome of which are very conſiderable; 
and there are here about two millions of inhabitants, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe of twenty-five towns in the conquered 
lands. But the moſt populous and beſt improved of all 
the ſeven provinces is that of Holland. The towns here, 
in the form of the houſes, in the canals cut through the 
ſtreets, and planted with trees, as alſo in the cleanlineſs 
of the ſtreets themſelves, make a more agrecable appear- 
ance than is uſually ſeen in other countries; and for the 
villages, no part of the globe can be compared with North 
Holland. 

The language ſpoken here is Dutch, which is a diale&t 
of the Low German; but ſo different from the German 
tongue, that thoſe who only underſtand that, find the 
Dutch unintelligible. The French is alſo much uſed, 
and is generally underſtood ; fo that moſt of the news- 
papers and books are printed in that language. 

At the time of the Reformation the inhabitants de 
clared for Lutheraniſm, adhering only to the Augſburg 


confeſſion; but in 1562, a different ſyſtem of articles, 


correſponding with thoſe of Geneva, was drawn up for 
the Netherland churches ; at the union of Utrecht in 
1579, the States agreed to maintain and defend it; 


and in 16 51, the Calviniſt doctrines, as ſet forth by the 


ſynod of Dort, received the ſanction of the ſtates of each 
particular province. Hence the Calviniſts alone are ad- 
mitted to any ſhare of the government, and deemed ca- 
pable of holding the principal employments. The num- 


ber of Calviniſt miniſters in the ſeven United Provinces, 
and the countries belonging to them, amount to one 
thouſand 


A SYSTEM OF 
thouſand five hundred and fſeverty, However, reſpect is 
puid to the rights of conufcience, au univel {al tuicration 
being alluwed. ; 

The popiſh churches in the United Provinces amount 
to about three hundred and fifty, and the prieſts to near 
four hundred; of theſe fiity-one churches and feventy- 
four prieſts are Janſeniſts, and the reft are of Jeſuitical 
principles, or adhere to the conſtitution Unigenitus. The 
papitts are admitted only to military employments; but 
no perſon of that ſect is ever created field marſhal. 1 hey 
are computed ty make one-third of the inhabitants; the 
Jeſuits, however, are not tolerated, though in ſome places 
connived at. f 

The Lutherans are allowed the free exerciſe of their 
religion in the towns, and their places of worſhip, in the 
outward architecture, have all the appearance of chu ches. 
The Luthcrans are, however, incapable of all poſts and 
employments. In the United Provinces and Brabant are 
forty Lutheran congregations, who have fifty-rwo fixed 
miniſters. The Salrzburghers have alſo a congregation 
in the diſtriẽt of Cadſand. 

The Remonſtrants, ſo called from a remonſtrance 
which they preſented tothe aſſembly of the States in 1610, 
are alſo called Arminians, from the learned Jacob Armi- 
nins, who taught the doctrine of univerſal] redemption. 
"Theſe are at preſent tolerated ; but inſtead of increaſing, 
are rather on the decline. Of this ſociety there are 
thirty-four congregations, under forty-three miniſters, in 
Holland, Guelderland, Utrecht, and Frieſland. Theſe 
every year lrol4 a gencral afſcmbly at Amſterdam and 
Rotterdam. 

The Mennonites or Baptiſts are divided into various 
ſects, the principal of which are the Flemiſchers and 
Waſſerlanders. In many places theſe feveral congrega- 
tions are incorporated with each other. The Baptiſt 
congrepations throughout all the Netherlands do not ex- 
ceed one hundred and eighty-ſix, and their miniſters 
amount to about three hundred and twelve, 

The Rheinburghers, or Collegiants, obtained the firſt 
of theſe appellations from Rheinburg, a village near Ley- 
den, where they meet twice a year to celebrate the eucha- 
riſt; the ſecond title has its riſe from the colleges, or 
particular aſſemblies, they have eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
places, to the number of about eighteen or twenty. 

The quakers are at preſent dwindled tor a very ſmall 
number ; but the Moravians form a conſiderable body. 
The Armenian Chriſtians, who in many reſpects reſemble 
thoſe of the Greek church, chiefly reſide at Amſterdam, 
and alſo enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. There 
are many others ſects, that have no ſettled congregations. 
The Jews have been allowed the public exercite of their 
religion ever ſince the year 1619, and with reſpect to 
many rights and privileges, are on a footing with the 
other inhabitants, except their being excluded from moſt 
trades at Amſtercam and ſome other places. "They are 
divided into Portugueſe and Germans, the former of 
whom came from Portugal in great numbers, in the years 
1530 and 1550, and were very kindly received. 

With reſpect to the fine arts, the Dutch have chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in painting and engraving, tho' 
they are not without ſkilful ſtatuaries. For ſome cen- 
turies paſt, the ſciences have been cultivated among them 
with great application and encouragement, aud the num- 
ber of perſons eminent for knowledge and literature, who 
were either natives of the Netherlands, or invited thither, 
is very conſiderable. There are no leſs than five univer- 
ſities in this country, namely, Leyden, Utrecht, Harder- 
wyck, Franecker, and Groningen, with two gymnaſiums, 
one at Amſterdam and another at Deventer. There are 
likewiſe ſeveral famous grammar ſchools, and in Harlem 
is an academy of ſciences. 

The United Provinces being ſo populons and well im- 
proved is chiefly owing to the variety of mauufactures 
carried on there, and to the amazing extent of their com- 
merce. Among the former are the beautiful tiles, of which 
immenſe quantities are made in South Holland and 
Utrecht; there [mall bricks, called klinkers, great num- 
bers of which are exported ; their potters- ware, and to- 
bacco- pipes, particularly thoſe of Tergow ; with the 
Delft porcelain, great quantities of which are alſo cal tied 
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to foreign countries. Good borax is alſo made in Hol- 
land, and common falt well refined. Here are likewiſe 
a multitude of oil mills, and ſtarch, both blue and white, 
furniſhes employment for a number of hands. Great 
quantities of thread ſpun in Germany are imported both 
bleached and unbleached into the Netherlands, where it 
undergoes farther improvements, and is uſed either for 
laces or linen; but the fineſt linen is made in the pro- 
vince of Frieſland, and the Holland damaſk is not to be 
excceded, A great deal of German linen is alſo bleached 
and whitened by the Dutch. Hemp is likewiſe manu- 
factured here ſeveral ways: and with reſpect to paper, 
immenſe quantities of it are made, and the beſt fort is 
acknowledged to be as fine and beautiful as any in Eu- 
rope. The Timber brought from Norway and the Bal. 


| tic, is ſawed by mills for the building of ſhips and hcuſes 


and beſides being a very profitable article in their ex- 
ports to Spain, Portugal, and other countries, is made 
uſe of by the Dutch for the conſtruction of large ſhips 
for many European nations; and for making a vaſt va- 
riety of toys, which are exported to foreign cour ries, 
Sugar-þaking is alſo the ſource of a great trade. Che 
woullen, cotton, and ſilk manufactures do io want 
beauty; but are at preſent on the decline: good leather 
is alſo made in the United Previnces, and fori- ; aces 
are particularly remarkab:e for the bleaching ©! a. 

The great trade of theſe provinccs *> facilitated and 
ſupported by means both natural aud political, as by 
their ſituation along the German ocean, ti ugh withour 
any convenient or ſafe harbour; the Zuyder Sea, the na- 
vigable rivers, and multitude of canals; then civil and 
religious freedom, with the number, kill, and induſtry 
of the inhabitants in handicratts, manufactures, and fiſh- 
eries ; the great multitude of their merchant ſhips, the 
plenty of ſpecie, their national par ſimony, and eagerneſs 
of gain; their credit among torcigners, the bauk at Am- 
ſterdam, and their Eaſt India trade. By their commerce 
and ſhipping this little republic has been able to ſupport 
many wars, and ſtill maintains its freedom : but both 
the commerce and power of the Dutch have conſtantly 
gone hand in hand, riſing and falling together, That 
their trade and power have for ſome time paſt been under 
a decline is very evident, and this by ſome is imputed to 
a decline of parſimony and induſtry among the inhabi- 
tants ; but the principal cauſe is probably the improve- 
ment of manufaQures, traffic, and navigation, in the 
neighbouring nations. It 1s ſtill, however, very conſider- 
able, though its principal dependence is on the Faſt India 
company, whoſe power and riches are too great to be 
conceived, and of which the reader may ſee au account 
in vol. I. page 116, &c. 

The Dutch trade almoſt to every country and port, 


either as carriers, or in exporting goods, and bringing 


home returns on their own account: itncir moſt conlider- 
able exports are goods brought to Holland in their Eaſt 
and Weſt India ſhips, and among thoſe chiefly (piccs, 
Their trade to the Mediterruncan ai.d the Levant is con- 


| duſted by a company; they allo carry on a great trade to 


Spain; their trade to Portugal is very ad antageous; but 
in that to France the imports exceed their exports. The 
commerce of the States with Great Britain and licland is 
very much curtailed by the ſtrict prohibitions made by the 
Engliſh againſt the importatioa of certain commodities, 
and by the heavy duties laid on others. Another very 
conſiderable branch of their trade is that to Not way, 
Denmark, Ruſſia, and the other countries lying on tns 
Baltic. Their trade to Germany and the neighbouring 
countries is carried on along the Elbe, the Weſer, the 
Rhine, the Maeſe, and the Ems: but Hamburg is the 
port moſt frequented by them. Their traffic with the 
divided Netherlands daily decreaſcs. 

The coinage of the United Provinces is under the di- 


rection of a general mint- college. Indeed every pro- 


vince being a ſovereignty of itlelt, each of courſe has the 
privilege of coinivg; but all pieces, in order to obtain 
a general currency through the whole republic, are ob- 
liged to be of the fame intrinſic value; without which 
regulation one province would not fail to cry down fuch 
pieces of the others as happencd to come ſhort of the due 
weight, The ſmalleſt piece here is named a deut, or 

dite, 


ä 


dite, is worth about half a farthing ; a grot Flemiſh is 
four dites, and a ſtiver two grots : two ſtivers make a 
ſmall ſilver piece called dubbelchen, and a {chilling is 
uivalent to fix ſtivers. There are alſo lowered ſchillings 
of ſtivers and a half; and ſeſtehalves, which are of 
the ſame value; the eight and fourteen liver pieces 
are not very common. A Holland guilder is equivalent 
to twenty ſtivers, or one ſhilling and eight-pence. There 
are likewiſe half guilder and three guilder pieces; but 
theſe are ſeldom ſeen. A gold gulden makes two twenty- 
eight ſtivers, and a thaler, or dollar, thirty; a rixdollar, 
or Albert dollar, is two guilders ten ſtivers. There are 
alſo half and quarter rixdollars ; a lion dollar is worth 
forty-two ſtivers, or three ſhillings and ſeven- pence; and 
a ducatoon is worth ſixty- three, or five ſhillings and two- 

nce. Their gold coins are the well known ducats, 
which are worth five Holland guilders, and four or 
five pence; and whole ruydders are worth fourteen 


guilders. 
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SECT. II. 

A conciſ} Hiſtory of the United Provinces ; their political 
Cenjtuution, with a particular Account of the States 
General. The Titles and Arms of the States; the 
Taxes and Rovenues of tbe Republic; with their Military 


and Naval F;rce. 


FTE Netherlands, with that part of Germany which 

lies welt of the Rhine, was poſſeſſed by the Ro- 
mans, who called it Gallia Belgica: but upon the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, the Goths, and other north- 
ern people, took poſſelſion of theſe provinces, as they 
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to form a more durable alliance, which he happily ac- 
compliſhed in 1579. In that year the celebrated league 
of Utrecht was concluded, which gave name to the 
United Provinces, and became the balis and plan of their 
conſtitution. The prince of Orange was afterwards on 
the point of being nominated the ſovereign of theſe coun- 
tries, but was treacherouſly ſhot in 1584, by an aſſaſſin 
hired by the Spaniſh miniſtry. The United Netherlands, 
however, continued to maintain, ſword in hand, that 
liberty to which they had raiſed themſelves : queen Eli- 
zabeth of England took them under her protection, and 
ſent them aſſiſtance. Thus the war went on proſperouſly, 
and their commerce arrived at ſuch a pitch, that in 1602 
their celebrated Eaſt India company was eſtabliſhed, and 
Spain being both weakened and diſcouraged by the ill 
ſucceſs of a tedious war, in 1606, agreed to an armiſtice 
for twelve years, and in the very firſt article acknow- 
ledged the United Netherlands to be a free and inde- 
pendent ſtate; and, during this truce, the republic at- 
tained to a degree of power which it has never fince ex- 
ceeded. 

In 1621 the war was again renewed, during which the 
ſtadtholder, prince Frederic Henry, greatly diſtinguithed 
himſelf, This war was brought to a period in 1648, by 
the peace of Munlter, at which Phillip IV. king of Spain, 
renounced all claim to the United Netherlagds. 

In 1652 a war broke out between the United Provinces 
and England; but was terminated two years after by a 
treaty, in which the ſtates of Holland engaged for ever 
to exclude the houſe of Orange from the {tadtholderſhip 
of their province. 

In 1665 another war was kindled with England, which 
laſted till the treaty of Breda. The ſtates of Holland and 
Weſt Frieſland then paſſed an edict, by which they 
aboliſhed the ſtadtholderſhip in their province. When 
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fled through them in their way to France and Spain, 
and here erected ſeveral ſmall governmeats that were a | 
kind of limited monarchies, whoſe ſovereigns were ſtiled 
dukes, counts, and lords. The people enjoyed great 
privileges under theſe princes, who were contented with 
preſerving them, becauſe the ſmallneſs of their reſpec- 
tive dominions made their gicateſt ſtrength conſiſt in the 
affection of their ſubjects. But afterwards when all theſe 
provinces became ſubject to one prince, who had large 
dominions elſewhere, the people were treated with leſs 
indulgence. Charles V. Was the firſt of theſe, and, as 
he was king of Spain, emperor of Germany, and duke 
of Burgundy, he had different intereſts from thoſe of his 
predeceſſors; and being engaged in a war with France, 
he brought foreign forces from his other dominions into 
the Netherlands, notwithſtanding the laws to the con- 
trary. 
at length the reformation breaking out, that prince 
publiſhed very rigorous edicts againſt thoſe who ſeparated 
trom the Romith church; and Grotius affirms, that, 
during his reign, above a hundred thouſand perſons ſuf- 
fered death for th-ir re ĩigion; but the number and cou- 
rage of thoſe who embraced the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion, inſtead of being diminiſhed by the horrors of per- 
ſecution, daily increaſed, and ſometimes the people ref- 
cued out of the hands of the officers thoſe who were led 
to execution. Thus the Netherlands became extremely 
alienated from the houſe of Auſtria, and their diſcontents 
increaſed on Charles's nominating his ſon Philip II. to be 
their governor. This priace would admit only of the Po- 
piſh religion; and a ſanguinary perſecution againſt the 
heretics, as they were called, was carried on with freſh 
vigour; a court of inquiſition was ereCted, and theſe 
eruelties aggravated by inſupportable taxes, 
Theſe oppreſſions being carried to the moſt tyrannical 
tight by Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alba, whom 
Philip had created governor, the Netherlanders made a man- 
ly effort for their treedom, and William prince of Orange, 
in conjunction with his brother, count Lewis of Naſſau, 
undertook the defence of the inhabitants, in their noble 
itrugoles for religious and civil liberty. Accordingly the 
Rtates of Holland, in their own names, conferred the 
ſiadtholderſhip on the former, and ſeveral other towns 
and provinces declaring for him, he at firſt united them, 
in 1576, in one general aſſociation under the title of 
The Pacitication of Ghent; But this union being ſoon 


France formed a deſign to ſeize on the Spaniſh Nether: 
lands, the United Provinces entered into an alliance with 
the crowns of England and Sweden, for the defence of 
thoſe countries : thus France was, in 1668, compelled to 
agree to the peace of Aix la Chapelle; but ſoon took a 
ſevere revenge by ſubverting that alliance, and inducing 
England, with ſome other powers, to enter into a league 
againſt the United Provinces, on which a war enſued. 
In this critical juncture the republic, iu 1672, nominat- 
ed the young prince of Orange, named William III. 
captain and admiral-general; and the populace com- 
pelled the ſtates of Holland to inveſt him with the 
ſtadtholderſhip, which two years after was declared he- 
reditary. 

In 1678 a peace was concluded with France at Nime- 
guen; but it was of no long continuance, for in 1688, 
the ſtates ſupporting their ſtadtholder in his expedition to 
England, with a fleet and a large body of troops, France 
declared war againſt them, which laſted till the peace of 
Ryſwic in 1697. At length, on the death of Charles II. 
king of Spain, ia the year 1500, the Spaniſh provinces 
fell to the ſhare of the houſe of Auſtria, and the republic 
became involved in a war relating to that ſucceſſion, 
which continued till the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. On 
the deceaſe of the emperor Charles VI. they aſſiſted the 
queen of Hungary againſt France, which drew on them 
the reſentment of that power; and, in 1747, the French 
making an irruption into Dutch Flanders, the republic 
unanimouſly declared the late prince of Orange hereditary 
ſtadtholder, captain-general, and admiral in chief. 

The Seven United Provinces form ſeven republics, or 
independent ſovereign ſtates, united together for their 
common defence in a cloſe alliance; but on condition, 
that all ſhall enjoy their own reſpeCtive laws, liberties, 
and privileges. As they are confederated and allied to- 
gether, it is requilite that they ſhould meet, in order to 
conſult on the moſt proper method of promoting their 
common intereſt ; but as it is impoſſible for all the mem- 
bers of theſe ſeveral ſtates to meet together, each particu- 
lar ſtate appoints ſome perſon to repreſent it ; and the 
aſſembly of theſe repreſentatives is called the aſſembly of 
the States General. 

Not only each province, but the principal cities, ſend 
deputies to the States General, as do alſo the nobles. Thus 
the number of the repreſentatives is very conſiderable, 


dillolved, the prince laboured to the utmoſt of his power 
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and all are maintained at the expence of their reſpective 
4 C provinces ; 
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provinces; the deputies of Holland being allowed four 
Horins a day, and thoſe of the other ſtates fix. But what- 
ever be the number of the deputies from each province, 
be they nobles or commoners, they have altogether but 
one voice; and therefore in the aſſembly of the States 
General there are but ſeven voices. Beſides this, being 
properly the aſſembly of the repreſentaiives ol the ſeven 
ſovereignties which compoſe the ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces, their power is limited either expreſly or tacitly by 
this inſtruction : © Not to ſuffer the leaſt wound to be 
«+ given to the ſovereignty of that province which deputes 
„them.“ 

The States General, however, not only make peace or 
war in their own name, but ſend and receive ambaſſadors 
and other public miniſters. The commander in chief, 
and all other military officers, take an oath of fidelity to 
them; and, during a war, ſome of their members, or of 
the council of ſtate, follow the army, fit in the council 
of war, and without their conſent nothing of importance 
can be uqdertaken. In time of war the States likewiſe 
grant liceritcs and protections. 


Thus the States General appear at firſt view to be the | 


ſovereigns of the country: but moſt of theſe deputies are 
appointed only for a few years, and though they have 
the power of debating on the moſt important affairs that 
may tend to ſecure or promote the preſervation and hap- 
pineſs of the ſtate, yet they have not power to conclude 
any point of great conſequence, without previouſly com- 
municating it to their reſpective provinces, and receiving 
heir expreſs conſent. This renders the reſolutions of 
tne republic ſo tedious and dilatory, as to tire the pa- 
tience of thoſe powers who have affairs to negociate 


twith the ſtates ; but tho' this low method of proceed- 


ing be attended with many inconveniencies, it has ſome 
advantages: it affords leiſure for caution and mature 
deliberation, and is ſometimes an unexceptionable pre- 
tence for protracting buſineſs and waiting to ſee the con- 
ſequence of events. 

In the aſſembly of the States General, the provinces 
preſide weekly in their turn, beginning with Gueſder- 
land, who had the precedency before the union; then 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Overyſſel, and 
Groningen. He who is firſt named in the depuration of 
his province preſides, and is from hence called the Pre- 
ſident of the Week. He propoſes the ſubject to be de- 
bated, and collects the votes of the aſſembly, upon which 
he forms his concluſion, dictates to the regilter, aud af- 
rerwards ſigns the reſolution. They fit throughout the 
whole year without adjournment, and their meetings are 
always held at the Hague, 

The higheſt office in this country is that of ſtadthol- 
der; for he is at the ſame time governor-general of the 
teven United Provinces, captain general, and grand-ad- 
miral ; but his power is extremely limited. He {wears to 
obey the States General, and can neither make peace nor 
war without their conſent. He may come to their aſſem - 
bly to lay before them any buſineſs in which the public is 
concerned ; bur has not ordinarily a ſeat in it. He may 
pardon criminals condemned to ſuffer death, and has the 
right of chooſing the magiſtrates of cities upon a double 
nomination of their reſpective ſenates, excepting only 
Amſterdam : with feveral other important privileges. 

Fhe title aſſumed by the States is that of High and 
Mighty Lords, or the Lords the States General of the 
United Netherlands, and in public addreſſes they are 
ſtiled their High Mightineſſes. 

Their arms are, gules, a lion rampant, holding in one 
paw a ſword, and in the other h bundle of ſeven arrows; 
beneath the ſhield, which is ſurmounted with a ducal co- 
tonct, is the motto CONCORDIA RES PARV XZ CRESCUNT. 

The council of ſtate conſiſts of twelve deputies of the 
ſeveral provinces, and their office is either tricunial, or 
during the pleaſure of their principals. In this council 
the deputies of Holland have the greateſt weight, that 
province being poſſeſſed of three votes, while none of the 
others have more than two, and ſome of them only one. 
The preſidentſhip indeed is held alternately by the twelve 
members, each in their week. The council of ſtate al. 
ſembles every day in the ſame court with the States Gene- 
ral, The principal affairs which come under the delibe- 

ration of this council are, thoſe of the army an revenue ; 
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and in conjunction with the deputies of the States Gene- 


ral, they alſo provide every thing neceſſary for the defence 
of the country, both in time of peace and war. The 
revenues under the direction of this council are thoſe paid 
by the Seven Provinces, and the country of Drenthe, 
into the military cheſt, and by the Generalitc lands into 
the public treaſury ; as likewiſe all contributions, conſiſ- 
cations, and the like. Sometimes the council of ſtate is 
ſummoned before the States General ; but whenever the 
latter require a particular conference with them, they 
only ſend two or three deputies. The title of this coun- 
eil is noble and mighty Lords. The treaſurer-genezal js 
alſo honoured with this title, as being an aſſeſſor in the 
council of ſtate, and may deliver his opinion ; but has no 
— voice, The receiver-general has a ſeat in the 
ſame council. 

The general chamber of accounts is compoſed of four- 
teen deputies, each province ſending two; Their chief 
employment 2 io receive, ſtate, and balance the accoums 
of the ſeveral provinces. The members of this chamber 
are alſo ſtiled noble and mighty Lords. 

The general chamber of finances is ſubordinate to the 
former, and conſiſts of four commiſſioners and a ſecre- 
tary. 
| The mint-office conſifts of three counſellors, aflifted 
by a mint-maſter-general, a general aſſay-maſter, and an 
under ſecretary. All theſe ſeveral colleges meet at the 


Hague. 


With reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice, the pro- 
ceedings of the ſeveral courts are regulated by the parti- 
cular laws of the reſpectire rowns and provinces wheie 
they are tried, the edicts of the ſtates, and the civil law. 
Each province has its tribunal, to which, except in cri- 
minal caſes, appeals he from the petty and county courts, 
and if the party caſt is diſpoſed to ſtand a third trial, he 
may apply to the ſtates of the province, who appoint cer- 
tain perſons learned in the laws and cuſtoms of that pro- 
vince to examine the decree, and pais a final deciſion. 
Juſtice is ſaĩd to be no where ſo well adminiſtered as in 
theſe provinces. | 

The taxes payable by the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces, and by thoſe of the conquered lands, have been 
rendered neceſſary by the long and ſevere wars which the 
republic has ſuftained, and the number of them, eſpeci- 
ally in Holland, where they are always the heavieſt, is fo 
great, that a certain writer aſſerts, that the only thing 
which has eſcaped taxation is the air they breathe. The 


principal ordinary taxes are the duties on exports and im- 


ports, levied by the admiralty offices, and appropriated to 
defray the expences of the navy. The taxes on houſes, 
lands, horned cattle, &c. and on the purchaſe-money of 
all immoveables, under which are comprehended veſſels 
of above eight tons burthen, for which the fortieth penny 
is paid ; and this alone in Holland annually brings in 
above ſeven hundred thouſand golden florins. The twen- 
tieth penny levied on inheritances in the collateral and 
aſcending line. A poll-tax, which obtains only in ſome 
provinces. The exciſe on all kinds of proviſions, neceſ- 
ſartes, and liquors; and here the money levied on bread 
and beer is eſtimated at above one third, that on wine at 
ſomewhat leſs, and that on turf for firing alſo at one 
third. There is likewiſe a duty on horſes, coaches, and 
ſervants. The duty on the ſtampt paper uſed in all their 
ſeveral. inſtruments, contracts, and bonds, is ſaid to pro- 
duce annually above four hundred thouſand golden florins. 

In particular emergencies, when the ordinary revenucs 
are inſufficient, the tax on lands and houſes is doubled, 
and ſome other duties raiſed. Thus, in 1747, an edit 
paſſed for a voluntary aid, conſiſting of the fiftieth penny 
of every man's whole wealth and ſubſtance. The ordi- 
nary revenues of the republic are eſtimated at twenty-one 
millions of guilders; bur as the contributions have fallen 
ſhort of the expences incurred by their long wars, the 
ſtate has borrowed immenſe ſums from the inhabitants, 
2 every one of the provinces labours under very heavy 

ebts. | 

The United Provinces ſtand in need of a conſider- 
able military force for their defence, notwithſtanding 
which, this has never been put on a proper eſtabliſh- 
ment. Each province keeps on foor ſuch a number of 


troops as it can conveniently maintain; but the Swiss 
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oiments are paid by the States General. In time of 
— Ie, — ſeldom exceed forty thou- 
ſand men, and very often their number is ſtill leſs. In 
time of war the republic hires troops of the German 
princes, and keeps them in pay till peace be reſtored. 
The chief command of the army is veſted in the ſtadt- 
holder as captain · general; but the executive part, eſpe · 
cially in time of war, is filled by the field marſhal gene- 
ral. The fortreſſes are always kept in good repair. In 
1755, the expences of the military eſtabliſh.nent amount- 
ed to nine million eight hundred forty-four thouſand four 
hundred and thirty-ſeven guilders ſixteen ſtivers ; but in 
1756, only to nine million ſeven hundred ſixty- five 
thouſand and four guilders. The naval force of the re- 
public formerly made a great figure, and in fome wars 
the Dutch have had at ſea a hundred men of war ; but 
the uſual number in time of peace is only thirty, and thoſe 
not always fit for ſervice. It however paſſes for a certain 
truth, that the admiralties, by the aſſiſtance of the ſeve- 
ral provinces, can in a ſhort time equip forty or fitty ſhips 
of the line. Their men of war are chiefly employed in 
cruiting in the Mediterranean, to protect their trade 
againſt the Corſairs, or as convoys to the homeward 
bound Indiamen. 


SECT. w. 


Of the Province of GUELDERLAND. 


Er Situation, Climate, Produce, and Rivers. The Go- 
vernment of the Province ; its Diviſions, and a Deſcrip- 
tion of Nimeguen, Zutphen, and Arnheim. 


VELDERLAND, or Gelderland, is bounded on 
the north by the Zuyder-ſea and Overyſſel; on 
the eaſt by the biſhopric of Munſter, and the duchy of 
Cleve; on the ſouth it is divided by the Maeſe from Bra- 
bad on the welt borders on Utrecht and Holland. 
Tie air is the beſt in all the Seven Provinces, and the 
ſoil is for the moſt part good. The country of Zutphen 
has ſuch plenty of apple, pear, and cherry-trees, that ir 
ſupplies all the other provinces with thoſe fruits. There 
are here alſo large tracts of arable land, with a ſufficient 
quantity of meadow grounds fit tor paſtures, 
Guelderland is watered by the Rhine, and its three 
branches the Waal, the Yſel, and the Lek, and on its 
ſouthetn Forgers runs the Maeſe. The ſmaller rivers 
are the Ling® formerly called the Longwater, which 
takes its courſe between the Rhine and the Waal, till it 
falls into the Merwe ; the Old Yſel, which joins the Yſſel 
near Doeſberg, and the Berkel, which falls into the ſame 
river, | | 
In the whole province are twenty-two towns, and two 
boroughs. It is divided into three diſtricts, Nimeguen, 
Zutphen, and Arnheim, each of which has its own par- 
ticular ſtates compoſed of the nobility and towns, The 
number of the nobility admitted into the legiſlative power 
is not fixed, every one legally qualified being advanced 
to a ſhare in the government at twenty-one years of age, 
The towns may depute as many as they pleaſe to: 
at the diet of the diſtrict, though each town has but one 
vote. The aſſemblies of the ſtares of each diſtrict are 
always held in the capital, from which it derives its name, 
and the burgomaſter for the time being ſits as preſident 
at the diet, at which all affairs relating to that diſtrict 
are determined. Two general aſſemblics of the ſtates of 
the whole province, conſiſting of the deputies of the ſtates 
of the three provinces, are annually held in the three 
capitals, one in ſpring, and the other in autumn. The 
burgrave of Nimeguen always fits as preſident, and in 
theſe aſſemblies all affairs relating to the whole province 
are regulated. Guelderland alſo ſends nineteen deputies 
to the aſſembly of the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces. | 
The diſtrift of Nimeguen contains the ſouth part of 
Guelderland, and lies between the Rhine, the Waal, and 
the Maeſe. Though this quarter is the ſmalleſt, it is 
the moſt conſiderable, and pays the largeſt contingent to 
the public expences. It contains only three towns that 


have a ſeat and vote in the aſſembly, the principal of 
theſe is the following: 


Nimeguen, the capital of this diſli ict, ſtands on ſeveral 
little eminences along ihe river Waal, over which it has 
a bridge of boats, in the fifty-firſt degree fifty-two mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the fifth degree forty ſix mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude. Towards the land it is very ſtrongly 
fortified, it being the utmoſt boundary of the Netherlands 
to the eaſt ; but the great extent of its outworks requires 
a very numerous garriſon, The churches here are two 
of Dutch Calviaiſts, the principal of which is that of 
St. Stephen, a French church, a Lutheran church, and 
five belonging to the Roman catholics. On the eaſt 
ſide of thecity, within the walls, ſtands an old burg, or 
caſtle, called the Falkenhof, which is ſaid to have , 
built by Charlemagne; and the burgrave, who reſides 
in it, is one of the moſt conſiderable nobles in all Guel- 
derland. Within the walls of this caſtle are delightful 
walks planted with rows of lime-trees. The ſtadthouſe, 
which ſtands in Burgh-ſtreet, is the place where the 
ſtates of the quarter meet, and where the provincial dicts 
are held. 

In 1678 the celebrated treaty of Nimeguen was con- 
cluded here, and in 1702 marſhal Boufflers formed a de- 
ſign of ſeizing this place, it being then without a garriſon ; 
but the Earl of Athlone, the Dutch general, marched to 
its relief with ſuch expedition, that the marſhal's ſcheme 
was fruſtrated. Nimeguen carries on a good trade with 
the duchy of Cleve, and ſends great quantities of its 
white beer into all the United Provinces, 

The Zutphen quarter, or county of Zutphen, is ſepa- 
rated from Arnhcim by the river Yſſel. The foil is on 
the weſt and ſouth ſides not inferior to any in Guelder- 
land ; but to the eaſtward near the frontiers of Munſter 
is full of heaths and moraſſes. It contains five towns that 
enjoy a feat and vote in the diets, the principal place in 
which is the following: 

Zutphen, in Latin Zutphania, the capital of the coun- 
ty to which it gives name, ſtands on the banks of the 
Iſſel, over which it has a bridge of boats, fifty-five miles 
eaſt · by · ſouth of Hanover. The Yſlel here receives the 
Borkel, or Berkel, which divides the town into two parts, 
the Old and the New. The former of theſe is much 
larger than the latter; but both have extenſive ſuburbs, 
which chiefly conſiſt cf pleaſure-houſes, yet by degrees 
have been included within the circuit of the walls. The 
town is well fortified, except towards the works in the 
ſuburbs, where there is leſs occaſion for ſtrength, as the 
country may be eaſily laid under water by means of the 
Borkel. There are here ſeveral pleaſant walks, particu- 
larly on zthe ramparts, which are planted with trees. 
Zutphen was formerly a Hanſe-town, and more opulent 
than at preſent, The Dutch Calviniſts have two churches 
here, and there is alſo one belonging to the Walloons, 
another to the Lutherans, another to the Catholics, and 
another to the Mennonites. A gymnaſium, founded here 
in 1687, has ſix maſters. This town has ſeveral times 
been beſieged and taken. 

The Araheim quarter, or Be eter, bo ſeparated from 
that of Zutphen by the Yſlel. Its foil is tor the moſt 
part very indifferent, eſpecially towards the middle, 
which aboundiog in ſand, heath, and brakes, has the ap- 
pearance of a wilderneſs ; but the country near the rivec 
is as fertile as any other part of the Netherlands. It has 
five towns that enjoy a ſeat and vote in the diets, the 
principal of which is 

Arnheim, the capital of the quarter, ſeated on the 
Rhine, at the foot of the Veluwe hills, at no great diſ- 
tance from the place where the Iſſel and the Rhine di- 
vide their ſtreams. Over the latter of theſe rivers it has 
a bridge of boats, and before the Rhine-gate is a com- 
modious harbour of a quadrangular form. The forti- 
fications to the land fide were conſiderably enlarged iu 
1702 by that {kilfal engineer general Cochorn, who alſo 
incloſed within a line, an eminence to the weſt of 
the town, which in caſe of a ſiege might be a great an- 
noyance to it ; but is now capable of containing a ſmall 
camp for its defence. To the north of the town runs 
the Molebeek, which fills the moats with water. The 
walls are delightfully planted with lime-trees, and may 
be walked round with eaſe in an hour and an halt. The 
town itſelf is welt built : here all the ſtates of this quarter 
have their meetings, and it is likewiſe the feat of the pro- 

vincia} 
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vincial chief court of juſlice, and. the chamber of accounts. 
Anciently the dukes of Guelderland, and after them the 
ſtadtholders of this province, kept their court in the old 

ce; which, whenever the hereditary ſtadtholder comes 
to aſſiſt at the aſſembly of the ſtates of the province, is 
fitted up for his reception. In the great church, dedi- 
cated to St. Euſebius, are the monuments of ſeveral 
counts and dukes of Guelderland. The Dutch Calvi- 
niſts have alſo another church, and there is likewiſe a 
French church and a congregation of Lutherans. Arn- 
heim was taken from the Spaniards in 1585 ; the French 
made themſelves maſters of it in 1672, and kept it till the 
year 1674. | 

The above-mentioned diſtrict, called Veluwe, is ſur- 
rounded by a narrow ſtrip of land fo extremely fertile, as 
to give occaſion to a ſaying, that the Veluwe, is a thread- 
bare coat with a very rich border. 

It is proper to obſerve, that part of the upper quarter 
of Guelderland includes the quarter of Ruremond, which, 
with its capital of the ſame name, is ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria; and the ſmall town and prefecturate of Guel- 
Ares, which belong to the king of Pruſſia. 


er. 
Of the Province of HOLLAND. 


tts Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Populouſ- 
neſs he Country, and the Neatneſs of the Towns and 
ulaghs. The Grvernment of the Province; with a De- 
ſcription of the Cities of Dort, Harlem, Leyden, Amſier- 
dam, Rotterdam, the Hague, and the Village of Broek. 


HE province of Holland is bounded on the fourh by 

1 Brabant; on the eaſt by the provinces of Guelder- 
land, Utrecht, the Zuyder fea, and the North fea; on 
the latter of which its whole weſtern frontiers lie. This 
is the largeſt of all the ſeven provinces, and, according 
to the computation of the celebrated John de Witt, con- 
tains four hundred thouſand acres ;. but later authors ſup- 

poſe that it contains four hundred and forty thouſand. 

Its fituation is in general very low, and ſome part even 
lower than the ſea, from which it is ſecured by dykes and 
dams, and interſected by innumerable ditches and canals, 
through which the water is carried off at the time of ebb. 
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The broad water, which paſſes by Amſterdam from 
the Zuyder ſex, and divides the province into South and 
North Holland, or into Holland and Weſt Frieſland, is 
called the Y, or, as it is pronounced, the Ey, and at 
Beverwick forms the V ykermeer. 

This'province abounds in the moſt extraordinary im- 
provements; ahd is amazingly populous, the number of 
its inhabitants being computed at one million two hun- 
dred thouſand. The buildings in the towns are moſtly 
of brick, and for handſome villages and cleanlineſs in 
their houſes, it exceeds every other country; but in 
North Holland neatneſs is carried to an aftoniſhing pitch. 
In that province are villages in which the houſes, together 
with the rooms and furniture, are clean and bright be- 
yond imagination; the buildings themſelves, the floors, 
and every wooden utenſil, both within and without, 
even to the very gates in the roads, and the poſts in the 
paſtures againſt which the cows rub, as alſo the very 
trunks of the trees, being painted : the chimnies like- 
wiſe, with the — * on the floor and on the 
ſides, are kept extremely neat; but in theſe cow- ſtalls 
the families themſelves reſide, to avoid ſoiling their ſhin- 
ing rooms. Their ſtrects too are paved with brick, and 
very carefully waſhed, and ſtrewed with a fine white 
ſand. 

The two parts of which this province conſiſts are un- 
der one joint regency, called the States of Holland aud 
Welt Frieſland, compoſed of the nobility and voting 
towns. The number of nobility admiited into the aſſem- 
bly of the States is not limited, and therefore not always 
the ſame. The nobility elect their ſeveral members by 
a majority of votes, but they ſeldom exceed ten. The 
voting towns, at the firſt foundation of the republic, were 
only the ſix following: Dort, Harlem, Delit, Leyden, 
Amſterdam, and Gouda; but William I. prince of 
Orange, added twelve more; fo that at preſent they are 
eighteen, that is, eleven in South Holland, and feven in 
North Holland. The ſmalleſt of theſe cities has an equal 
voice in the provincial ſtates with Amſterdam, which 
pays almoſt half the charge of the whole province. 

Each member at his firſt appearance in this aſſembly 
is obliged to ſwear to maintain the rights, privileges, im- 
munities, laws, and cuſtoms of the country, and to give 
his vote according to his conſcience, for the common 
happineſs and proſperity of the province, without hatred, 


HorLaxp. 


The air is foggy and unwholſome ; however, the greateſt 
part of the province conſiſts of fine paſture lands, and 
therefore the principal employment of the country people 
is making butter and cheeſe; for which purpoſe they keep 
a number of milch-cows. The more ſouthern parts of 
the province, Which he near, Zealand, and alſo the weſt 
lands, as they are called, are excellent corn countries, 
The middle part of the province conſiſts almoſt entirely 
r | | 
Beſides the large rivers common to the Netherlands in 
general, - there are ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams; as the Vecht, 
which coming from Utrecht falls into the Zuyder ſea : 
the Amſtel, which teceives the Crooked Amſtel, and 
runs through Amfterdum into the Y : the Zaan, which 
waters North Holland, and alſo 'diſcharges itſelf into the 
Y ; as does alſo the Spaaren, which iſſues ont of the lake 
of Harlem. On this river paſs the larger veſſels bound 
to Zealand, and other ports, croſſing Hatlem lake: the 
Shie, which runs through Delft to Shiedam, where it 
Joins the Maeſe; as does alſo the Rotte at Rotterdam: 
the Gouwe, which proceeds out of the Old, Rhine, and 
at Gouda falls into the Yfſel: the Holland YIMet; which, | 
after receiving its waters from the Rhine-canal,' as it is 
called, diſcharges itfelf into the Maeſe ; this river is alſo 
joined by the Vhſt:-and laſtly, the Linge, which iſſuing | 
out of Guelderland, traverſes Holland, and loſes itſelf in 
the Merve. | | | aca Scan 
In feveral parts of the country theſe rivers are joined 
by navigable canals, which afford a cheap communica- 
tion between the ſeveral towns and villages of this popu- 
fous province, as, by means of the treckſchuyts, paſſen- 
gers go from place to place at fixed hours on theſe canals, 
— at very —_ 7 Goods are likewiſe ſent the 
ſame*way, which is peakable advantage to the in- 
hund trade. nn b 
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or regard to the intereſt of any particular town or perſon ; 
to execute all the reſolutions taken in the aſſembly with 
fidelity, and to keep inviolable the ſecrets with which he 
ſhall be entruſted, | 

The States of Hotland enjoy entire liberty of ſpeech, 
and are only anſwerable for their actions to the town 
which deputes them, without being liable to be called in 
queſtion by any other authority. They meet four times 
a year, in February, June, September, and November. 
In” the' three former ſeſſions they fill up the vacant em- 
ployments In- their diſpoſal, conſult about the common 
affairs of. the province, and determine particular differ- 
ences that may happen between the towns. In Novem- 
ber they meet for raiſing ſuch fupplies as may have been 
| ry by their deputies to the States General, for the 

ervice uf the ſubſequent year. 

The reſolutions of the States are generally determincd 
by a majority of voices; but in very important affairs 
they muſt be ananimous : ſo that the oppoſition of one of 
the ſmalleſt cities can prevent a reſolution being taken ; in 
which caſe the afſembly is adjourned for a day or two, that 
the ay coy may have time to return to their reſpective 
cities for farther inſtructions. 

The grand penſionary of Holland is a perſon of great 
dignity ; he has no deciſive vote ; he An the ſubjects 
of debate to the aſſembly of the ſtates of that province, 
collects the ſuffrages of the ninetcen repreſentatives, pro- 
nounces the reſolutions, and dictates the terms in which 
they are to be regiſtered ; he is alſo the conftant deputy 


* 


to the States General, and keeps the public regiſters and 


great ſea) of the province. He is elected by a majority 
of ſuffrages in the aſſembly of the ſtates; and his office 
is properly only for five years, at the expiration of which 
a new election, or rather confirmation of the former, 
muſt be obtained. b 

A After 
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After the ſtates of Holland, the court of the greateſt 
authority is the provincial Council cf ſtate, which, trom 
he two parts of this province, Is divided into two ultem- 
4 that of South Holland conſiſts ot ten ep cen 
3 of which one always repreſents the nobility, and 
has the precedence of all the reit. 7] hefe take” cogni- 
2ance both ot the revenue and military affairs; and, 
when neceſſary, convenc 2 general aflembly ot the ſtates 
of the province. The allerbly of North Ho.land is com- 

ed of ſeven deputies of he towns of that part of the 

tovince. Theſe hold a joint aſſcmbiy every year in 
the month of November, to ſettle, in conjunction with 
the deputies of the States General, the neceſſary funds 
to be levied in the ſubſequent year for the lervice of the 
" the adminiſtration of juſtice there are two courts 
held at the Hague, namely, the court of Holland, and 
the high council. The provinces of Holland and Zea- 
land have always been ſo ſtrictly united, as to have but 
one common high court of juſtice ; and accordingly the 
court of Holland is compoſed of a preſident, with eight 
counſellors of that province, and three for Zealand ; a 
ſolicitor, two attornies, a regiſter, and fix ſecretaries : 
Holland chooſes the preſident two years, and Zealand the 
third. The members of this court are excluded from be- 
ing magiſtrates of cities, directors of trading companies, 
or enjoying any poſt, or any other ſalary than what is an- 
nexed to their office. The nobles of Holland, and the 
magiſtrates of the cities, are ſubject to the juriſdiction of 
this court, and appeals from the judgments of the magi- 
ſtrates are decided by it. 

The high council of Holland and Zealand is compoſed 
of a preſident and ſix counſellors for Holland, and three 
for Zealand, a regiſter, and a ſubſtitute, This court 
judges definitively in all caſes brought betore them by an 
appcal from the court of Holland, and gives judgment, 
trom which there is no farther appcal, except by way of 
reviſion. 

The ſenate of Amſterdam conſiſts of thirty-ſix mem- 
bers, part of whom have the direction of political affairs, 
and others the adminiſtration of juſtice, The dignity of 
a ſenator is for life, unleſs forfeited by mal-adminiſtra- 
tion, The ſenate has the power of filling up vacancies, 
and direQing all other affairs with a ſupreme and abſolute 
authority, independent of the people. They chooſe the 
burgomaſters and ſchepens, or aldermen, of every city. 
Theſe firſt are always part of their own body; and in order 
to become a burgomalter it is neceſſary that a perſon has 
borne the office of a ſchepen. There are twelve burgo- 
malters in Amſterdam, four of whom have the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, and are from thence called regent- 
burgomaſters. Three of theſe are annually changed, and 
the fourth continues in office a ſecond year to inſtruct 
the new comers: he likewiſe preſides for the firſt quar- 
ter, and then gives place to his colleagues, who in the ſame 
manner preſide three months alternately, till rhe year is 
finiſhed. 2 

The ſchepens, or aldermen, form the chief court of 
Juſtice in every city. In Amſterdam there are nine, ſeven 
of whom are annually elected, and two remain a ſecond 
year, Theſe have the adminiſtration of juſtice both in 
civil and criminal affairs; but, before they condemn a 
perſon to ſuffer death, they always conſult the burgo- 
maſters on the merits of the cauſe; but are not obliged 
to conform to their opinion, and ſometimes they give 
judgment contrary to it. There lies no appeal from their 
ſentence in criminal cauſes. Where the puniſhment is 
capital, not only the proof of the crime is required to be 
extremely evident, but the priſoner himſelf muſt confeſs 
it; for which purpoſe they employ the rack and other 
tortures; but this is never done except when the evidence 
is ſo ſtrong againſt the criminal as to leave no room to 
queſtion his guilt ; whence it is ſaid, that an innocent per- 
ſon is never put to the rack, 

There is ancther court inferior to the former, but 
worthy of being imitated by all Chriſtian nations, ſince 
it ſeems founded on the very ſpirit of Chriſtianity. This 
court conſiſts of eight or ten members, ſtiled peace- 
makers, who are generally young gentlemen of fortune, 
who muſt be houſe · keepers and married. Their buſineſs 
Eto make up all quarrels, and to prevent or dilſuade peo- 
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ple from going to law. They, with one experienced ma- 
giſtrate at their head, alſo take cognizance of civil cauſes 
amounting to a {um not excceding fix hundred gui.ders, 
or about titty-fve pounds ſterüng. Their method of pro- 
cceding is by way of citation: the creditor ſummonics his 
debtor to app.ar, and, atter the fact has been {tated, and 
both ſides heard, the peace-makers determine what ought 
to be done, and order the parties to comply with it: but 
there lies an appeal trom their deciſion to the ſchepens. 

i here is no where ſuch a large credit given to all ſorts 
of per ſons as in Holland, and there never was any coun- 
try where io fe languith in priſon. Whenever any per- 
lon acquaints the magittrates of his inability to pay his 
creditors, and lays before them an exact account of his 
circumſtances, they immediateiy order the commiſſioners 
of bankrupts to take policfſion of his effects, and exempt 
his perſon from all arreſts for ſix weeks, which time is 
allowed him to compound with bis creditors. In the 
mean time his books are laid before the commiſſioners 
to be examined, and all letters directed to him are de- 
livered to them before he peruſes them. If his endeavours 
to compound with his creditors prove ineffectual, and his 
failure appears to be owing to lolles and misfortunes, the 
commiſſioners, when the ſix weeks are expired, fell his 
effects, and make a dividend, after which the magiſtrates 
acquit and exempt him from all claim, whether toreign 
or domeſtic; nor is it in the power of any or of all his 
creditors to hinder this, when the failure is not frau- 
du:eat. 

There is alſo another method of obtaining abſolute free- 
dom in Holland, ſtill more expeditious, which is for the 
debtor to apply to the provincial high court of juſtice, re- 
preſenting his condition, aud giving up all he has upon 
oath, after which he is exempted, as before, from all 
future claims, and may again engage in trade; but if the 
debtor here takes a falſe oath, the mogittrates are autho- 
rized to punith him as they plcaſc, aud even to ſentence 
him to ſuffer death, | 

Holland, with reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
is divided into two parts, each of which has its particular 
ſynod, The ſynod of South Holland is compoſed of 
eleven claſſes, under which are three hundred and thirty- 
one miniſters : the ſynod of North Holland has only ix 
claſſes, in which are two hundred and twenty miniſters. 
Beſides theſe miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, there 
are aſſemblies of Engliſh Preſbyterians at Amſterdam, 
Rotterdam, Dort, Leyden, and Harlem; and at Amſter- 
dam is an Engliſh epiſcopal church. The Remonſtrants 
amount to thirty congregations, and thirty-eight mini- 
ſters. The Lutherans compoſe nineteen congregations, 
and have twenty-ſeven preachers. The Roman catholics 
have about two hundred and fifty churches, and two hun- 
dred and thirty-five prieſts, among which are about forty 
churches and ſixty prieſts of Janſeniſt principles. At Am- 
ſterdam is alſo the metropolitan church of the Moravians; 
and alſo a Quakers meeting, 

The principal cities in Holland are the following: 

Dort, or Dordrecht, in Latin Dordracum, is ſeated on 
an iſland in the Merwe, that was formed in 1421 by a 
terrible inundation, which deſtroyed no leſs than ſeventy- 
two villages, and about a hundred thouſand perſons. 
This city ſtands fifteen miles to the eaſt of Rotterdam; 
and its ſituation is naturally ſo ſtrong, that, though de- 
ſtitute of fortifications, it has never yet been taken. 
1 he number of houſes in 1732 amounted to three thou- 
ſand nine hundred and fifty-tour, It is the ſeat of che 
mintage for South Holland, and has a ſeminary, The 
harbour is very commodions, and its trade conſiderable, 
eſpecially in grain, Rheniſh, and other wines ; as alſo 
in timber, which, in ſummer time, is brought from 
Germany down the Rhine, and the Waal, and here 
ſawed in mills, of which there are great numbers about 
the city. 

Harlem, Haarlem, or Haerlem, is ſituated on the river 
Sparin, which runs through it, and is the only paſſage 
for the many ſhips and other veſſels coming from Frieſ. 
land and other parts, in their way to the towns of Hol- 
land and Zealand. Harlem ſtands fourteen miles to the 
weſt of Amſterdam, and enjoys a communication with 
that city and Leyden, by means of two ſpacious canals. 
The houſes, which are veat brick buildings, in 1732 
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amounted to ſeven thonſand nine hundred and fixty-three; | 


but very few of them are built in the modern taſte, or 
make an elegant appearance, There are in this city four 
Dutch Calviniſt churches, one of French, one of Lu- 
theran, and ſeveral maſs-houſes, the papiſts being here 
much more numerous than the proteſtants. Its manu- 
fictures of ſilk and linen, though ſtill conſiderable, are 
greatly declined. The bleaching of thread and linen, 
for which this city is famous, employs a great number of 
hands. Once a molt extravagant trade in flowers, par- 
ticularly in tulips, was carried on here; but at preſent 
this paſſion which was carried to a ſtrange excels, is 
much abated. 

The inhabitants attribute the invention ef printing to 
Lawrence Coſter of this city; on whoſe houſe, which 
ſtood in about the middle of the town, was a Latin in- 
ſcription, that he invented it about the year 1440: 2 ſtatue 
was alſo erected to him on the ſame account; and in the 
town-houſe is kept in a ſilver · caſe, wrapped up in ilk, the 
firſt book that Coſter printed. There is here an academy 
of ſciences, founded in 1751. 

In the year 1573 this city held out a famous ſiege a- 
gainſt the Spaniards for ten months; during which the 
brave citizens were reduced to eat leather, and the vileſt 
animals. They for a conſiderable time kept up a corre- 
ſpondence with the prince of Orange by carrier-pigeons, 
till the Spaniards diſcovering it, ſhot all the pigeons 
about the town, The citizensat laſt ſurrendered, on con- 
dition of being ſaved from plunder ; but the Spaniards 
had the cruelty to puniſh the inhabitants for their bravery 
by a moſt inhuman maſſacre in cold blood. The garri- 
ſon, which had confiſted of four thouſand men, was re- 
duced to ſixteen hundred, and of theſe they barbaroully 
murdered nine hundred, 

To the ſouth of the town lie ſeveral beautiful ſeats, 
and a wood cut out into delightful walks and viſtos. 

Leyden, in Latin Lugdunum Batavorum, is ſeated on 
the Rhine, in the fifty-ſecond degree fifteen minutes north 
latitude, and in the fourth degree ten minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, and, next to Amſterdam, is the largeſt and fineſt 
city in all Holland, In 1732 the houſes amounted to 
ten thouſand eight hundred and ninety-one. The ſtreets 
are long, broad, near, and adorned with beautiful canals, 
Here are ſome fine churches belonging to the Dutch Cal- 
viniſts, with a Lutheran, an Engliſh, a French, and a 
Mennonite meeting; as alſo ſeveral maſs-houſes, the Pa- 
piſts conſtituting the majority of the inhabitants. The 
univerſity founded in 1575 by William I. prince of Ora 
is the largeſt and moſt ancient in all the United Nether- 
lands. Its library, beſides a multitude of printed books, 
has two thouſand Oriental manuſcripts, many of which 
are in Arabic, and a large ſphere adapted to the Coper- 
nican ſyſtem, and moving by clock-work ; it has alſo an 
anatomical theatre, an obſervatory, and a phyſic garden, 
The celebrated cloth manufactures of this city are much 
decayed, the demand for them being greatly leſſened. 
This city is famous for the long and ſevere ſiege it ſuſtain- 
ed in 1573 againſt the Spaniards, who encompaſſed it 
with ſeventy-two forts, This ſiege laſted above five 
months with ſuch vigour, that the inhabitants were re- 
duced to the greateſt extremities, and above ten thouſand 
of them periſhed : yet, conſidering the barbarous treat- 
ment Harlem met with, they reſolved to hold out, and 

receiving a ſummons anſwered, ** They would 
© never ſurrender, while they had one arm to eat, and 
« another to fight.” At length they cut the main bank 
of the Maeſe and the Iſſel. At firſt the water roſe but 
flowly, but the wind ſoon changing to the north-weſt, 
turned the country round Leyden into a ſea, by which 
means fifteen hundred Spaniards were drowned. The an- 
niverſary of this deliverance is obſervered on the third of 
October as a ſolemn day of thankſgiving, and after ſer- 
mon the ſame ſiege is repreſented in a tragedy, the money 
ariſing from which is applied to charitable uſes. 
Amſterdam, or Armſteldam, is ſituated in the 524 de- 
20 minutes north latitude, and in the 4th degree 
minutes eaſt longitude, at the influx of the Y and the Am- 
ſtel, where is a ſluice, by means of which that river con- 
tinues its courſe through the town. This is one of thegreateſt 
trading towns in Europe, and though from the ſhallow- 


neſs of the Pampus, the only paſſage leading to it out of 
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the Zuyder fea, it might be thought but indifferently 
ſituated for commerce, as ſhips of burthen muſt be light- 
encd in order to paſs through it, and atterwards wait tor 
an eaſterly or north-caſt wind, to go through the Macſ- 
diep into the North Sca; yet the harbour 1s one of the 
largeſt and fateſt in Europe : and it has this advantage, 
that the other tov-ns of the province can calily ſend their 
goods thither, and receive returus ; and with a fair wind 
it is but a few hours paſſage to or from all the ports of 
North Holland, Frieſland, Cveryſſel, and Guelderland. 
The ground is naturally marſhy, and the buildings found. 
ed on oaken piles, which occaſioned the facetious Eraſ- 
mus to ſay, that in his country vaſt multitudes of peo- 
ple lived on the tops of trees, The middle of the town 
1s interſected by a great number of navigable canals, 
which while they conduce to th pleaſantneſs and clean- 
lineſs of the place, are at the fame time a great conve- 
nience to trade; but in hot and calm weather they emit 
fetid effluvia, which would be ſlill worſe, were not the 
water kept in continual motion by the working of 
two large water mills, and one turned by hoiſes. All 
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the canals iſſue into the Y and the Amſtel, and ſuch as 


go far up into the town, being interſected by croſs canals, 
have a communication with each other. Theſe canals 
divide the town into a multitude of iſlands joined toge- 
yy bridges, ſome of which are of ſtone and others of 
wood, 

The city forms a ſemicircle on the Y, and is fortified 
on the land ſide with ramparts and twenty-lix regular 
baſtions, and on that fide the neighbouring country may 
be laid under water. Ou the fide next the Y it is ſe- 
cured by a double row of piles driven into the river, pro- 
jecting ſome feet above the ſurface; but in ſume places 
openings are left for ſhips to paſs in and out, and in the 
night theſe openings are fenced with a boom. The piles 
extend in length no leſs than fifty thouſand feet, and 
without them, in a place called the Liag, lie the large 
ſhips in ſuch numbers, that their maits reſemble a wood. 
In the intermediate ſpaces, betu cen the town and the 
inner row of piles, are ranged innumerable ſmall ſhips 
and barks. | 

The Amſtel divides the town into two parts, and in 
1732, when the houſes were numbered, they were found 
to amount to twenty-ſix thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty-five ; but the inhabitants do not exceed two hun- 
dred thouſand. 


| The gates of the city are very fine, particularly that of 


nge | Harlem, which is adorned on each ſide with large columns, 


and a lion's head on the top of each; in the middle is 
the city's preſent arms, and on the frieze of the inſide of 
the gate towards the towa is the ancient coat, which was 
a ſhip without a rudder. On each ſide of this gate is a 
guard-houſe, one for the burgj.ers, and the other for the 
ſoldiers of the garriſou, who are paid by the magiſtrates, 
and are under their command. There are four other 
principal gates; before which is a bridge of ſeveral arches, 
with draw-bridges, and another ſtone gate, that is ſhut 
every night. The bridge over the Amſtel, which joigs 
one ſide of the rampart to tha other, conſiſts of thirty-five 
arches, eleven of which are very high, and eight of them 
ſhut up; the reſt of them being open for boats to go up 
and down the Amſtel. This bridge is fix hundred and 
ſixty- feet long, and ſeventy broad, with iron rails on each 
ſide. | 

Moſt of the ſtreets are extremely clean; but, except 
thoſe that have canals, they are much too narrow. They 
are, however, rendered leſs incommodious by the hired 
coaches being ſet on ſledges drawn by one horſe. Mer- 
chandiſe is alſo drawn on ledges, which are not only the 
moſt uſcful vehicles for the inhabitants and their trade, 
but are calculated to preſerve the houſes, which, from 
their being built on piles, might in time be damaged in 
their foundations, by having a great number of wheel- 
carriages. Gentlemen's coaches are, however, for the 
moſt part ſet on wheels; but for this liberty they pay 2 
The principal ſtreets, or rather quays 
of the canals, are agreeab!y planted on each fide with 
trees. The houſes are rather neat than elegant or com- 
modious: the nature of the climate renders it neceſſary 
to waſh them often; but the greateſt part of the people 


carry this kind of cleanlineſs fo fac as hardly to afford 
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themſelves time for the neceſſary care of their perſons, | and the good police of the city, have ſuch an eſſect, that 


The entrance of their houlcs is generally by ſteps, which 
riſe four or five feet from the ground, and the putiuye 
into the rooms, which runs very deep, Is flocied and 
pannelled with marble, which has an air of gran cur in 
miniature. The) have much neat, an} ſome rich fur- 
niture, which {cems rather occationed by an ancient 
cuſtom of acaiuels ind clegance, than the effect of a lux- 
urious and cxpenſive tu ſte. 

Of all the buildings in Amſterdam the town-houſe is 
the moſt diſtioguiſhed. It is two hundred and cighty- 
two fcet in front, two hundred and thirty-two deep, and 
a hundred and ſixtecn high, excluſive of the cupola. It 
coſt three millions of guilders, or three hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, When money was more valuable than it 
is now, Which will be lels turprizing, if we conſider that 
it is founded upon thirteen thoutand uge piles. This 
is a very grand and uſeful building, and yet it is neither 
elegant nor agreeable. It contains the offices and tribu- 
nals for the execution of the laws iu the ſeveral branches 
of the military, as weil as civil government. It is very 
obſervable, that the entrance of this building is very 
mean; but had the doors been proportioned to the reſt 
of the edifice, they would have been more ſubj« & to be 
forced, upon occalion ot thoſe tumultuous ailewbiies of 
the people, that are not unfrequent in this country, The 
wunt of a large door ſuitable to the gran eur of the 
building is, according to Dr. Bulching, a deſigned omil- 
ſion, the leven doors in number and uniformity repre- 
ſeating the ſeven provinces. The inlide is faid to be very 
beautifully oruamented with marble, jaſper, ſculpture, 
and paintings. In ſome of their vaults, or cellars, are 
kept the treaſures of the celebrated bank of Amſterdam ; 
in others are confined criminals under ſentence of death, 
and others again ſerve as apartments for cthcers of ſeve- 
ral claſſes, Ila the upper part is an arſenal, as it is called, 
though it is rather a collection of old-faſhioned armour 
and weapons. The chimes of the tower are incompara- 
ble, and it commands a fine proſpect of the city and its 
environs as far as the Zuyder fea. Among the other 
public buildings are the admiralty and Eaſt India-houſe, 
which are large and beautiful. On the harbour ſtands 
the arſenal and magazine for military ſtores both for ſea 
and land-ſervice. Among ſeveral things remarkable in 
this magazine is a reſervoir on rhe top of the houſe capable 
of containing ſixteen hundred tons of water, which, by 
means of leaden pipes, may be conveyed in caſe of fire 
to ſixteen different parts of the city. Near the arſenal is 
the dock, which is above five hundred feet long. 

In Amſterdam are eleven churches of Dutch Calviniſts, 
two of which are parochial, with two of French, two 
of Engliſh, one of Arminians or Remonſtrants, two of 
Lutherans, and three of Mennonites. The Armenian 
Chriſtians have likewiſe a church here, but the Papiſts 
have a greater number of places of worſhip than all the 
above-mentioned ſects put together, and in particular 
have twenty-four very large maſs-houſes. The ſyna- 
gogue of the Portugueſe Jews is a ſpacious and lately 
building of a quadrangulac form, and the inſide is ex- 
tremely neat. The other Jews have alſo their diſtinct 
ſynagogues. The number of poor-houſes is conſiderable; 
their incomes; and their conveniencies and cleanlineſs 
are worthy of admiration. Here is an hoſpital for aged 
men aud women, conſiſting of ſeveral buildings; a new 
edifice for aged people of both ſexes ; the diaconie for 
old women, which is the molt ſtately ſtructure of them 
all, and in which old men alſo receive a comfortable ſup- 
port; with a receptacle for lunatics, and ſeveral orphan- 
houſes, as the eleemoſinary-houſe, in which are fre- 
quently two thouſand children, the diaconie orphan - houſe, 
the burgher orphan-houſe, &c. There are alſo ſome 
houſes of correction, as the raſp houſe, where felons raſp 
Brazil wood for three, four, ſeven, ten years, or for life, 
according to the nature of their crime. When they are 
incorrigible, and too lazy to work, they are often put 

an hour or two into a dungeon where water comes 
in; ſo that they muſt be continually labouring at the 
pump, in arder to avoid being drowned. Here are alſo 
ſpin-houſes, where proſtitutes, and other women of bad 


„are kept to ſpinning. All theſe foundations, 
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tiere arc no beggurs in the [ticets, Here are othcers who 
take up all vagebonds, and convey them direCtiy to houſes 
provided for that purpole, where they are forced to work, 
every man in his own bulineſs, in proportion to his 
lirength and ability. Here the poor who want work, and 
Otter themſelves, are received. In Amſterdam, and meſt 
of the conſiderable cities in Holland, is alſo a public 
office, where ail pour trave!lers that can give any account 
of themſelves may go and take a loaf, a penny, and a 
paſſport, by virtue of which they are received gratis into 
the boats which carry paſſengers and goods from town 
'0 town. 

They have alſo a charitable foundation, which is ex- 
tremely remarkable. As perſons of all nations reſort to 
Amſterdam, many of whom have not much to ſpend, and 
the taverns are generally very dear, they have ſpacious 
edifices, where all poor ſtrangers of both ſexes who are 
obliged to make any ſtay in this city are received, neatly 
lodged, and have bed, board, and waſhing, for three days 
and nights, during which time, if any of them fall ſick, 
they are removed into a neighbouring hoſpital ; but after 
the expiration of three days, they muſt remove from 
thence, and are not allowed to return for ſix weeks, on 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed. 

Amſterdam abounds in artificers, and manufacturers. 
Beſides which, this city is alone in poſſeſſion of half the 
imme nſe trade which the Dutch carry on to the Eaſt-In- 
dics, and governs the whole, lis coramerce wich Spain 
and the Spaniſh Welt-Indics is very great, nor is it let. 
conſiderable to the Levant, Italy, and Portugal. Am- 
ſterdam alſo engroſſes al\molt the whole northern trade 
carried on by the Dutch to Norway, and the countrics 
ſituated in the Baltic. 

Rotterdam, a large and populons city, fourteen miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, is in the fitty-ſecond de- 
gree ten minutes north latitude, and the fourth degree 
twenty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. It is ſeated on the 
Maeſe, here called the Merwe, which at this place re- 
ceives the Rotter, after it has taken its courſe through the 
city. This river is very broad, and of a depth ſufficient 
to admir ſhips of tolerable burthen ; but if they draw 
above fifteen feet water, they are obliged to take the way 
of Helvoetſluys to Rotterdam. The mouth of the Merwe 
lies five German miles to the welt of Rotterdam, where 
it gradually becomes ſhallow by the gathering of the ſands. 
The canals within the town are ſo deep, that the largeſt 
ſhips come up and take in, or deliver their cargoes at the 
very doors of the warehouſes, Accordingly this city, 
next to Amſterdam, is the place of greateſt trade, eſpeci- 
ally to England and Scotland. 

In 1732, its houſes were computed at ſix thouſand ſix 
hundred and twenty-one. The fineſt ſtreet in Rotterdam 
is called the Haaring - ſliet: moſt of the houſes are noble 
ſtone buildings. The Boomties, or Boomquays ſtreet, ex- 
tends delightfully along the Mcrwe (which is here near 
a mile and a half in breadth) upwards of halt a mile in 
length. It has a row of lofty trees, and the houſes re- 
ſemble palaces ; on the other fide runs the river, which 
has ſhips continually failing in or out, or lying at anchor. 


This is the place of general reſort for people of condi- 


tion, to whom it ſerves as a mall. 

The principal public buildings here are the bank, the 
Eaſt and Weſt India houſes, the arſenal, and the ex- 
change. The firſt admiralty college of the United Pro- 
vinces has its feat here, under the direction of twelve 
commiſſioners. 

There are here four churches belonging to the Dutch, 
one of French, and one of Engliſh preſby ter ians, with 
an Engliſh, epiſcopal church, whoſe miniſter has a hun- 
dred pounds ſterling per annum from the king of Great- 
Britain, beſides ſurplice fees, ſaid to amount to two hun- 
dred pounds more ; there are alſo a Scots and a Luthe- 
ran church, the laſt of which is new and handſome. 
The ſynagogue of the Portugeic Jews is a very fine 
ſtructure, though not ſo magnificent as that in Amſter- 
dam. Among other public buildings is the great bridge 
acroſs the Merwe, in the middle of which is a fine braſs 
ſtatue of the celebrated Eraſmus, who was a native of 
this city. 

The 
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The Hague is a moſt beautiful place, ſituated in a very 
delightful country, ten miles north-weſt of Rotterdam ; 
but, from its having neither gates nor walls, is called a 
village. It is, however, ſurrounded by a moat, bordered 
with a walk of lofty and ſhady trees, and at the avenues 
of the town is paſſed by means of draw-bridges. The 
ſtreets are broad, ſeveral of them are without canals, and 
the houſes are, for the moſt part, extremely well-built. 
The number of cnaches belonging to the noblemen and 
gentlemen, and the gay appearance in point of dreſs, 
give a very different idea of life here from that in the trading 
cities. The people here are more polite and eaſy in their 
behaviour, than in other parts of Holland ; the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons in Europe meeting here, as well as the 
aſſembly of the States General, which alſo draws hither 
the greateſt part of the people of the firſt diſtinction in 
the United Provinces. Indeed, the Hague may be con- 
ſidered either as a great city, or as a rural ſcene ; and as 
is cuſtomary in great cities, they have plays and other 
amuſements. 

In 1732, the number of houſes were found to amount 
to ſix thouſand one hundred and fxty-four, beſides the 
public edifices, and among the former are very large and 
regular buildings. There are alſo here ſeveral ſquares, 
which being planted with trees, and forming pleaſant 
walks, occaſion a great reſort of people. Beſides the 
States General, and thoſe of the provinces, which render 
it the reſidence of foreign embaſſadors, envoys, and other 
foreign miniſters, here is the council of ſtate for the 
United Netherlands, the council of war, the general 
chamber of accompts, the general mint-chamber, the 
council of Brabant, and ſeveral others. 

The old palace of the courts of Holland at preſent 
belongs to the ſtadtholders, and has been repaired with 
ſome very magnificent additions. In the centre of the 
area between the buildings of this palace, is the great 
hall where the trophies of the republic in their many vic- 
tories over various enemies are hung up. Within this 
building are not only the above colleges, but a number 
of bookſellers ſhops, and the church of the French Cal- 
viniſts. At the Hague are alſo three churches of Dutch 
Calviniſts, an Engliſh church, one belonging to the Lu- 
therans, ſeveral maſs-houſes, and two Jewiſh ſynagogues, 
two alms-houſes, an houſe of correction, and an orphan- 
houſe. Yet the canals are not kept with ſuch care as at 
Amſterdam and other places, on which account the air 
is thought to be leſs pure and healthy than in many other 
parts of Holland. 

The environs of the Hague are extremely delightful ; 
and in its neighbourhood is a fine pleaſure garden, in 
imitation of that of Vaux-hall : on the eaſt ſide the town 
is bounded by beautiful meadows ; the ſouth, by ſplen- 
did ſeats ; on the weſt by ſand-hills along the North Sea, 
on which ſide is a ſtraight avenue paved with brick, and 
a walk for paſſengers, planted with ſeveral rows of trees 
leading to the village of Scheveling, which is at two 
miles diſtance ; and on the north is a delightful wood, in 
which the ſtadtholder has a ſeat known by the name of 
The Houſe in the Wood. 

It will not be improper to mention here Broek, a large 
and handſome village of North Holland. The houſes 
are all built of boards; they ſeldom exceed one ſtory, 
and the roofs are tiled. The boards which form the out 
ſide are painted according to every one's fancy, and this 
is ſo often done, that the houſes ſeem always new. The 
windows are generally ſaſned and decorated with beauti- 
ful curtaias. The inſide of the dwelling is not only 
neat, but embelliſhed beyond what can be eaſily imagined ; 
and all who have the ſmalleſt piece of ground before their 
houſes, never fail to convert it into an agreeable garden, 
diverſified with gravel walks, ſhell-work, images, and 
little hedges, or painted rails. The village is watered by 
canals, which are kept with the greateſt care, and all the 
ſtreets paved with bricks, which in ſome places are diſ- 
poſed in the form of flowers, and are frequently waſhed. 
That theſe ornaments may not be defaced, or their clean- 
lineſs interrupted, the ſtreets are deſignedly made too nar- 
row for carriages to paſs through. The cattle, inſtead of 
being permitted into the village, are kept by the meaner 
fort of peaſants, who dwell among the paſtures, and ” 
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paſſengers muſt put up at the inns without the village, 
Not only the wooden furn.ture in tte hynſes, but the 
very broom-ſticks are painte !, 4+ ate alſo the gates and 
rails in the meadows. The inhabitants cither trade, or 
ſubſiit on their fortunes, and among the latter are fre- 
quently many merchants, and tradeſman of Amſterdam, 
who having acquired plentiful fortunes, retire here to- 
enjoy them in tranquility. 

There are likewiſe within the province o Holland ſe- 
veral ſmall iſlands, that lie in the Zuyder fea, and for- 
merly joined to the continent. The inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands being from their childhood innured to that ele- 
ment, make excellent mariners. , 

The principal of theſe iſlands is the Texel, which has 
a fruitful ſoil, and many of the inhabitants breed heep, 
and beſides trading in wool, make with the milk 1 kind 
of green cheeſe which is much admired. In the whole 
diſtrict are ſix villages, and on the eaſtern coaſt is a com- 
modious road, ſtiled the Moſcu-road, which is the rea- 
deſvous of the outward bound India ſhips. 


SECT. VL 
Of the Province of ZEALAND. 


Its Situation, and the Manner in u hich the Iſlands of which 
tms Province is compoſed are ſecured by dykes. Of the 
Air, Climate, and Produce of the Country, with a conciſe 
Account of the States, and a deſcriptim of the Cities of 
Middleburg, Fluſhing, &c. 


EALAND, or Zeeland, entirely conſiſts of iſlands 

formed by the many outlets ot the Scheld. On the 
ealt it is bounded by Brabant, to the ſouthward by Flan- 
ders, to the weſtward, by the North Sca, and on the north 
by Holland. The name of this province, which ſignifies 
Sea-land, ſufficiently points out irs ſituation, 

The iſlands of Walcheren and Schouwen, on the 
weſtern coaſt, are defended againſt the violence of the 
ſea by downs or fſand-hills ; and on the other ſides, like 
the reſt of the iſlands of Zealand, by vaſt dykes, or banks 
which at the bottom are twenty-five German ells broad, 
and at the top ſo wide that two carriages may paſs a- 
breaſt, The height is alſo proportioned to their thick - 
neſs; yet in high tides, and ſtormy weather, the waves 
in many places ſometimes force a pallage, or even flow 
over them. The firſt formation of theſe dykes muſt have 
been attended with immenſe labour and expence, ſince 
the very repair and maintenance of them require large 
ſums. The dykes of this province alone would form a 
length of forty miles, each mile reckoned at fourteen 
hundred rods, and ſuppoſing the expence of one rod with 
another was ſix Dutch guilders, the expence of the ſeve- 
ral outward dykes taken together amount to three hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling. 

Though the inhabitants of the other provinces, as well 
as foreigners in general, complain that the air is here 
heavy, diſagreeable, and unhealthy; yet no people look 
better, or enjoy a more contirmed ſtate of health than 
the natives who are bred up in the country, | 

The ſoil is fertile, and famed for its excellent wheat, 
and alſo for madder, the cultivation of which employs 
many of the inhabitants. It likewiſe abounds ia fruit, 
and 1ts rich paſtures are covered with flocks of fine ſheep. 
The water around the iſlands ſupplies the people with 
plenty of fiſh, particularly with oyſters, lobſters, and 
muſſels of an uncommon fize and goodneſs, But though 
Zealand enjoys plenty of all kinds of proviſions, fuel is 
very ſcarce, eſpecially turf, which being brought from 
the other provinces, bears a great price. They alſo uſe 
great quantities of Engliſh coals. 

In the whole province are eleven citics, and a hundred 
and ten villages, ſome of which are very large. The 
inhabitants are ſaid to be the moſt wealthy in all the 
Netherlands, which is in a great meaſure owing to their 
trade by ſea, for which they have every convenience that 
can be deſired. Their numerous privatecrs alſo, in time 
of war, ar2 ſuppoſed to bave brought great riches into 


the country. 
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The ſtates of Zealand conſiſt of ſeven members, the 
reſident of which is the firſt nobleman of the province, 
and the other 029310475 Or {ſtates are the deputics of ſix 
voting towns, which are Middleburg, Zirkzee, Goes, 
Thelen. Fluſhing, and Veer. Zealand has two high 
courts of juſtice in common with Hollaud, of which we 
have already given an account. This province always 
ſende four deputies to the aſſembly of the States General, 


who hold their office during lite, and are alternately} 
choſen from among the magiſtrates of the ſeveral voting 


towns, only Middleburg always ſends one. 

Middlebury, the capital of Walcheren, and of thc 
whole province, is a large, handſome, rich, and ſtrong 
town. which Fandz nearly in the centre of the i!land, to 
whici ſituation it owes its name, and is ſeated in the 
fifty-tiz{t greg forcy-leven minutes north latitude, and 
in the third degree forty one minutes eaſt longitude. A 
canal an '- and a halt in hagth affords this city a com- 
munication with .the Weft scheid. and is capable of re- 
ceiving the lar get Caps, 20 1 churg is tertified with a 
wall, itrengthencc with thirteen baftions. Here the ſtates 
of the province hott! (het; micetngs, as alſo the deputics 
who allemDb!lc in St icbolus's abbey It is likewile the 
ſeat of the admiralty college, the chamber of accompts, 
and tle min“. 

Here are (vera) fine {1:.ares and ſtately public build- 
ines, pariicntarly the town-hou'e, which is 2 noble pile, 
very nigh wer and clock, which laſt coſt a hun- 
dies and nity tt utand gl lers. It contains ſeven Cal- 


» hurches, with an wxademy, an Englith, French, 
Lat! Mennonite, ard Popith church, and a Jewiſh 
ſyna n It is place of yroat trade, particularly in 
wires. atter a ſiege of two vcars, it fell into 
the nds en . prince of Orange, and has ever 


ſio ce veen iu the h ion of the States. The high road 
from heace to Fluſhing is all the way beautifully planted 
with trees. 

Fluſhing, in Dutch Vliſſingeu, is a well fortified town 
at the mouth of the Hondt, or Weſtern Scheld, and de- 
fends not only the paſſage into that river, but alſo that 
to the other iſles of Zealand, and even into Flanders by 
ſea. It lies eight miles to the ſouth of Middleburg. Its 
harbour, which is large and ſecure, lies between two 
moles, or dykes, and on the ſouth-eaſt of the iſle of Wal- 
cheren, and two canals. Its new harbour was formed at 
the general expence of the province in 1688, and is ſe- 
ventcen hundred Rheinland rods in length, with two 
hundred in breadth, and will admit, even up to the 
town, a fleet of eighty large men of war. To the right 
of the new haven, leading to the provincial baſon, is a 
large dock, to the weſtward of which lies the entrance ito 
the old harbour, which is divided into two departments, 
and ſerves for merchant-ſhips. "The ſea runs quite up 
to the other end of the towa ; ſo that loaded veſſels come 
up to the very doors of the merchants. The houſes are 
in general well built, and, beſides other fine ſtructures, 
the town-houſe is a magnificent and regular pile. In 
the rown are three churches of Dutch Calviniſts, one 
of French, one of Engliſh, and one of Mennonites. In 
the year 1749 one of the churches, the prince's palace, 
and the naval ſtore-houſe, were deſtroyed by fire; but 
the firſt was ſoon rebuilt. This was one of the canticn- 
ary tpwns delivered up to queen Elizabeth by the States 
as a pledge of their fidelity, and as a ſecurity for the 
money that princeſs had expended in aſſiſting them againſt 
the Spaniards, and of which the celebrated Sir Philip Sid- 
nzy was governor in 1585; but it was redeemed in 
1616, under the reign of king James I. for an inconſi- 
derable ſam, much leſs than the money they ſtood in- 
dehted to England. 

With reſpect to the other iſlands, South Beveland is 
both the largeſt and moſt pleaſant, containing the town 
of Goes, and a conſiderable number of villages. North 
Beveland was once indeed the moſt pleaſant and fertile 
country of all Zealand; but in 1530 and 1532 it ſuffered 
ſuch a terrible inundation, that great numbers of people 
and cattle pe1ithed, and nothing was to be ſeen on the 
whole iſland but one ſteeple, which roſe above the ſur- 
face of the water, But about a century after, the ground 


being raiſed by the continual increaſe of the mud, the 


iſland was dyked iu and cultivated, and at preſent con- 
C8 


tains a ſmall town and ſeveral villages. The iſland of 


' Shouwen has the town of Zirkſce, which has a ſeat and. 


vote in the flates of the province; with a ſmall town 
and ſome villages. There are alſo the iſlands of Duive!- 
land and Ter 'Tholen, in which there are ſeveral villapes, 


and in the latter alſo a town of the ſame name with the 
illand. 


er. 
Cf the Province of UTRECHT. 


Its Situation and Produce : the Number of its Cities, Towns, 
and H illages : the States f the Country, and its eccieſi- 
aftical Government ; with a D:ſcriftion of the Cities of 
Utrecht and Amersfort. 


HF province of Utrecht, excepting in one ſmall, 

Nip of land to the northwar1, which borders on the 
Zyuderſca, is Wholly environed by Holland and Guel- 
derland. It exterls about thirty-two miles from the 
ſouth-eaſt to the north-welt, and twenty-two from the 
ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt. This country enjoys a good 
air, and in moſt parts the foil is very fruittul. Indeed to 
the eaſtward, near the borders of the Veluwe, it conſiſts 
either of ſandy hills or ſmall eminences, which are in ge- 
neral covered with trees; but in ſome places contains {ſpots 
of inditterent paſture-ground. On the ſouth-ſide, be- 
tween the hilly part and the river Lek, it has good arable 
land, and to the weſtward the country perfectly reſembles 
Holland; it chiefly conſiſting of rich meadows, though 
there are many ſpots of ground covered with tutf. 

In the province of Utrecht are fire cities, and ſixty-five 
towns and villages. Its ſtates are compoſed of the clergy, 
the nobility, and the towns : indeed the former are merel 
nominal, and conſiſt of nobles and citizens of the Calvi- 
niſt religion, and not of eccle ſiaſtics. They are, how- 
ever, elected from the chapters of the five churches at 
Utrecht, and ſtill in the aſſemble of the ſtates repreſent 
the ancient clergy of the country. The college of the 
deputies of this province conſiſts of twelve members, each 
claſs of the ſtates ſending four. The chamber of ac- 
compts is under the direction of four commiſſioners, and 
the provincial court of juſtice is compoſed of a preſident, 
ſix ordinary and three extraordinary aſſeſſors. 

The Calviniſt congregations of this province have ſe- 
venty-nine miniſters, who hold a ſenate once a year at 
Utrecht. The Papiſts have here abore thirty churches 
under forty-five prieſts ; the Lutherans two congregations 
and three miniſters ; the remonſtrants the ſame number ; 
and the Baptiſts two. 

The province of Utrecht is divided into four quarters, 
and has five cities, which have a vote in the ſtates of the 
province ; the principal of theſe are the following : 

Utrecht, in Latin Ultrajectum, the capital of the pro- 
vince, ſtands ia a delighttal corn conntry, in the fifty- 
ſecond degree ten minutes north laticude, and in the fifth 
degree ſeven minutes eaſt longitude. It is ſituated on the 
river Rhine, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 
called the Old and New Rhine, both of which traverſe 
the city through its whole length, after which they unite 
again. This city is pretty large, it being about an hour 
and a half's walk in circuit, and is alſo very populous, 
though it has no other defence than a wall on the old 
canal. The inhabitants chiefly conſiſt of traders and ar- 
tificers ; but along the new canal are large and handſome 
houſes inhabited by gentlemen. | 

Among the ſeven churches belonging to the Dutch 
Calviniſts, the principal is the cathedral, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, and ſtands in the centre of the city ; 
but only conſiſts of the choir, the greateſt part of the old 
cathedral being deſtroyed by a terrible ſtorm in 1674, 
ſince which the tower has always remained ſeparate from 
the body of the church. The chapter belonging to this 
cathedral is compoſed of forty members, who purchaſe 
their places, for which they generally pay between fix 
and ſeven thouſand guilders. The other chapter churches 
in this city are the Old Minſter, or that of St. Salvator. 
St. Mary's, St. Peter's, and St. John's. In the firſt of 
theſe a part has been partitioned off, as a place of worſhip 
for the Engliſh who reſide here, though they are not 
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very numerous. Over the church is a muſeum, which 


contains a variety of curioſities and antiquities. St. Peter's 


church has been afſi;;ned to the French Calviniſts, who 
conſtitute a numerous congregation, The Lutherans, 


the Remonſtrants, and the Mennonites, have each of them 


a church, whillt the Papiſts meet in houſes, of which they 


have ſeveral appropriated for that purpoſe. In this city 
alſo reſides the chief of the Janſeniſts in the Netherlands, 


who tiles himſelf archbiſhop of Utrecht, and is elected 


by the nominal chapter, which, including the dean, con- 
ſiſts of eight canons. The ſtates of the province mcet 
in a building called the States chamber, which is alſo the 
ſcat of the other provincial colleges. In the German 


houſe reſides the commander of the Teutonic order ; here 


is alſo a celebrated univerſity, which is dependent only on 


the city magiſtracy, and not on the whole province. Its 


phyſic-garden is particularly curious, and for the recrea- 
tion of the ſtudents, on the eaſt ſide of the city, juſt with- 


our the gate, is a beautiful mall, conſiſting of ſeven ſtraight 


walks, two thouſand paces in length, regularly planted 


with limes; but that in the middle is properly the 


mall. 

In chis city the memorable union was formed between 
the Seven United Provinces, in the year 1579. In 1672 
the French took this city without the leaſt reſiſtance, and 


in 1712 a congreſs of plenipotentiaries was opened here 


from all the ſtates in Europe, which, within two years, 
terminated in a general peace. 


Amersfort, or Amersfoort, is ſituated fourteen miles to 
the north-eaſt of Utrecht, on the river Ems, which has 


its riſe in theſe parts from the confluence of ſeveral rivu- 
lets, and firſt receives that name here, where it becomes 
navigable. It is a ſtrong town ſituated at the foot of a 
hill, in a pleaſant and fertile country. The buildings, 
5 thoſe of the Old Town, are very neat. It 

three churches, one of which is a large and ſtately 


ſtructure. The hoſpitals of Amersfort reſemble thoſe of 


the larger cities, and here is a public ſchool, where ſeve- 
ral perſons of eminence have had their education. At 
this port are ſhipped all the goods brought out of Ger- 
many by the Heſſian waggons, and conſigned to Amſter- 
dam. Its new- erected manufactories of dimity and bom- 
bazines are in a thriving way. It formerly ſuffered much 
from the inhabitants of Guelderland, who took it ia 1 543, 
and in 1629 this city was alſo taken by the Spaniards, 
who afterwards quitted it. 


8 ECT. VIII. 


Of the Province of FRIESLAND. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : the Manner in which 


the ancient Inhabitants eſcaped fram the Inundations oc- 
caſioned by the breaking of the Dykes : their Language, 


| 
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Religion, and Government ; with a Deſcription of 


Lewarden, Francker, and Harlingen. 


RIESLAND, in Latin Friſia, is thus called from 

the ancient Friſians, a martial people who are ſaid 

to derive their name from Friſſen, to dig, they having 
recovered this country from the ſea and rivers by digging, 
or caſting up dykes. This country is bounded on the eaſt 


by the river Lawers, which parts it from Groningen ; on 


the ſouth by Overyſſel ; on the welt by the Zuyder-ſea ; 
and on the north by the German or North-fea. Its 
greateſt extent from north to ſouth is thirty-ſeven miles, 
and from eaſt to weſt thirty-two. 


The air and ſoil of this province very nearly reſemble 
thoſe of Holland, eſpecially in the north-weſt parts, which 
lie lower than the ſea, and are particularly remarkable for 


their fine paſtures, among which are excellent oxen, 
cows, and ſheep, with numerous breeds of large horſes, 
many of which are exported to Germany and other coun- 
tries. In the more elevated parts are good corn lands, 
and the wheat produced in them is particularly eſteemed 


| for the fineneſs of the ears and the whiteneſs of its flour. 


The Frieſland peas have alſo an agreeableneſs in their 
taſte ſuperior to moſt others. Here is likewiſe a great 


| -— qd but the turf is inferior to that of 


Iland. 


PaixsLAup. 


The inhabitants along the ſea- coaſt are under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſecuring themſelves by means ut dykes, at u vaſt 
expence. Formerly, when the care of thele dykes ag 
only the concern of the proprietors of, particular eſtates 
they were very low, and frequently ſuffered to tall to de- 
cay; whence they became unable to wituſtund the impe- 
tuoſity of the waves, eſpecially when driven by a ſton 
north-weſterly wind. By theſe bicaches the country was 
laid under water, and great numbers ui people, as well 
as cattle, periſhed. To preſerve themſelves from theſe 
calamities, the inhabitants raiſed ſeveral large emineuces 
from tweaty to twenty-five feet high, and of conſiderable 
extent, to which, if not prevented by the rapidity of the 
inundation, they betook themſelves, with their cattle and 
houſhold- furniture, and there remained till the flood had 
ſubſided. 

Frieſland may vie with Holland in the number of canals 
with which it is in all parts inter ſected. In the whole 
province are eleven towns, and three hundred aud thirty- 
ſix villages. | 

The inhabitants ſtill retain that ſtron on for li 
which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, —— od 
cuſtoms and manner of living, even to the ancient Friſian 
dialect and accent, which renders the language of the 
country people nnintelligible to the other Netherlanders. 
Frieſland is famed for irs woollen ſtuffs; but more eſpe- 
cially for its linen, which is the fineſt in Europe, the 
price of the beſt ſort being at prime coſt no leſs than 
twelve Holland guilders an ell. 

The majority of the inhabitants are Calviniſts ; there 
are alſo many Papiſts, and a ſtill greater number of Men- 
nonites ; which is the leſs to be wondered at, as Menno 
Simon, from whom they derive their name, was born 
at Wirmarſum, and firſt propagated his doctrines in this 
province. Theſe Mennonites form fifty-eight congre- 
gations, under the direction of a hundred and fifty-two 
paſtors ; the Papiſts have twenty-four congregations, and 
thirty- one prieſts : the Lutherans have only two congre- 
gations, and three miniſters ; and the Remonſtrants have 
no more than one; but the Collegiants have ſeveral 
colleges. 

The whole province is divided into three quarters, 
namely, Oſtergo, Weſtergo, and Zevenwolde, each of 
which is again ſubdivided into grietenyes, or prefectu- 
rates. Each of theſe prefecturates annually chooſes two 
deputies, one of which is a nobleman, and the other a 
wealthy freeholder, diſtinguiſhed by his abilities and his 
virtue. The number of theſe prefecturates being thirty 
Frieſland has of courſe ſixty deputies, who are diſtin- 
guiſhed according to the three quarters. Eleven towns 
alſo ſend two deputies each to the aſſembly of the ſtates 
which is thus compoſed of eighty- two perſons, who are 
annually elected. 

The college of the deputy ſtates conſiſts of ni - 
ſons, {ix from the 3 +. 6 and three from ey ul 
This college puts in execution the reſolutions of the ſtates 
with reſpect to civil and military affairs, as alſo thoſe re- 
lating to the provincial revenues, the diſpoſal of employ- 
ments, and the like. The provincial court of juſtice is 
compoſed of twelve aſſeſſors, aſſiſted by an attorney-ge- 
neral and a ſecretary. This court alone takes cognizance 
of criminal cauſes ; but in civil, the firſt hearing is in the 
courts of the prefecturates and towns. 

With reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, Frieſland 
is divided into fix claſſes, under which are two hundred 
je 8 Each claſs annually ſends two mi- 
niſters and the like number of elders ro i 
is held eight days after Eaſter. —— 
The principal places in this province are the follow- 
ing: 

Lewarden, or Leuwarden, the capital of th province, 
ſtaads about ſixty miles to the — of A 


and is a rich, populous, and ſtrong town, the ſeat of its 


chief colleges, as alſo of the mint, and the reſidence of 
the principal nobility of Frieſland, whence its buildings, 
as well public as private, are very magnificent. It has 
ſeveral canals which run through the — and are of 


great advantage to the trade of the inhabitants, which is 
very conſiderable, eſpecially as theſe canals are continued 
not only to the ſea, but to the moſt conſiderable towns 


in the province. The fortificatious of this city are how- 
erer 
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ever neglected. While Frieſland enjoyed its own ſtadt- 

holders, they reſided in the Priazenhof, in this city, 

which gave it an air of ſplendor and diguity ; but they 

loſt this honour in the year 1747, when William IV. 

was declared hereditary ſtadtholder of all the United Ne- 

therlands. The town houſe is a noble ſtructure begun 
in 1715. The Dutch Calviniſts have here three churches, 
and in that of St. James, which is alſo called the Great 
Church, is the vault of the ſtadtholder's family. The 
French Calviniſts have one church here, the Lutherans 
one, the Mennonites three, the papiſts ſeveral, and the 
Jews a ſynagogue. Formerly a bay extended from the 
North Sea to this city, and was fo large, as to be called 
the Middle Sea; but it being gradually dried up, the 
ground has been cultivated and built upon. 

Without the city lies Marienburg, a palace belonging 
to the houſe of Naſſau e. 

Twelve miles to the weſt of Lewarden lies Francker, 
which is ſituated on a canal, but is neither large nor 
fortified, though endowed with an univerſity founded by 
count Lewis of Naſſiu. The halls of this univerſity are 
in a building which formerly ſerved as a convent to the 
fraternity of the Croſs, and has a phyſic-garden belong 
ing to it. There was here an ancient caſtle, which fall- 
ing to ruin, was lately pulled down. Here is alſo a good 
grammar · ſchool, and an orphan-houſe. St. Martin's 
church is a fine building, with a handſome p- 

Harlingen is, next to Lewarden, the largeſt and moſt 
populous town in all Frieſland, It is ſituated on the fea, 
or rather on the Flie-water, and has a commodious 
harbour, with a depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of 
the greateſt burthen ; but the entrance being obſtructed 
by the gathering of the ſands, part of the lading muſt 
be taken out before they can come in, It is pretty weli 
fortified on the land · ſide, and, in caſe of neceſſity, the 
inhabitants can lay the whole country under water. To 
the weſt it is guarded againſt the invaſions of the ſea by 
dykes of prodigious ſtrength. The Calviniſt Dutch have 
two churches; but the wealthieſt part of the inhabitants 
are Mennonites. Here are alſo ſome Lutherans and Pa- 
piſts. In 1580, che States made themſelves maſters of 
the town, and raiſed a ftrong caſtle here, which at that 
time ſtood cloſe to the ſea-ſhore, 


SECT. H. 
Of the Province of OvERYSSEL. 


Its Situation, Produce, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government, 
with a Deſcription of its principal Towns, viz, Deventer, 
Campen, and Zwol, | 


H E province of Overyſſel, or Overiſſel, is bound- 

ed on the north by Frieſlaud and Drenthe; on the 
eaſt by the county of Bentheim, and the biſhopric of 
Munſter ; on the ſouthward by Guelderland ; and on the 
welt by the Zuyder Sea. Its name ſhews, that it is on 
the other fide, or beyond the Yſſel, or Iſſel, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe provinces that lie to the weſt of that river, 
as Holland Utrecht. 

The ſoil is for the moſt part marſhy, yielding only 
turf; but along the Yiſel is very good corn-land, with 
ſeveral paſtures, though theſe have not the richneſs of 
the paſtures in other countries ; but inſtead of being the 
property of particular perſons, they belong in common 
to the inhabitants of the neareſt villages ; however, the 
meadows along the rivers have excellent graſs. The 
prom is in moſt parts low and level, except a ridge of 

I hills, which run near the centre of the province 
from ſouth to north. It is alſo a fine ſporting country. 

The province of Overyſſel is, from the nature of its 
foil, not ſo well cultivated and inhabited as ſome of the 

her provinces, and therefore has only ſixteen towas, 
with eighty villages, all which are ranged under three 
diviſions, named Salland, Twenthe, and Vollenhoven. 

Its ſtates conſiſt of the nobility and the towns, both 
of which have an equal weight in the public delibera- 
tions. The nobility are more numerous than in any 
other province, and a nobleman, in order to be admitted 
to the aſſembly of this claſs, muſt not only prove his 
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that he is upwards of twenty years of age, and in his 
diſtrift has an eſtate qualifying him to be ſummoncd to 
the aſſembly, that is, of twenty-five thouſand guilders. 
Any nobleman likewife who is in the army, and is 
poſſeſſed of theſe qualifications, is capable of being a 
member of the regency, provided he be not below the 
rank of captain; but when military affairs come under 
conſideration, he muſt quit the aſſembly. The towns 
which ſend repreſentatives to the ſtates are Deventer, 
Campen, and Zwol, where the ſtates alternately hold 
their annual meetings. | 

In this proviace is a college that may be conſidered as 
a chamber of ſtate, or rather of finances, and is compa- 
ſed of ſix members, three of whom are appointed by 
the nobility, and three by the towns. It has likewiſe 
a chamber of accounts, and a chancery. In juridical 
affairs the three principal towns determine in the dernier 
reſort; where, as from the ſentences of the country 
courts, appeals may be brought before a higher tribunal, 
called the claringe, only held at Deventer, and before 
it the nobility and gentry have their firſt hearing. It 
is compoſed of the nobles and other perſons elefted by 
the three towns, who have à preſident at their head. 
This province ſends five repreſentatives to the States 
General, that is, two from the nobility, and one from 
each of the three towns. | 

The national clergy, conſiſting of eighty-four mini- 
ſters, are divided into four claſſes, and cach claſs ſends 
three miniſters and one elder to the annual ſynod. The 
Papiſts of this province are poſſeſſed of twenty - ſeven 
churches, and have thirty prieſts ; the Baptiſts have ſix- 
teen, aud thirty-five miniſters; and the Lutherans three, 
and the like number of miniſters. 

The three great towns of the province that {gnd depy- 
ties to the aſſemblies of the States, are the following: 

Deventer, in Latin Daventria, is ſituated in a fertile 
pleaſant country on the banks of the Yſſel, and is the 
capital of the Salland quarter. It ſtands in the fifty- 
ſecond degree twenty-five minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſixth degree five minutes eaſt longitude. Deventer 
is encompaſſed by a good wall, ſtrengthened by eight 
baſtions, ſome ravelins and outworks. It is not very 
large in circuit; but is cloſe built, populous, and enjoys 
a very good trade, Here are three churches of Dutch 
Calviniſts, one of French Calviniſts, one of Lutherans, 
a meeting of Mennonites, and a maſs-houſe. A gym- 
naſium illuſtre was founded by the ſtates of the province 
about the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. It was 
anciently a free imperial Hanſe town, and has ſtill the 
right of coining both gold and filver. The inhabitants at 
preſent brew excellent beer, of which great quantities 
are exported, and the Deventer cakes are celebrated all 
over theſe provinces. In 1589, the Spaniards made 
themſelves maſters of the town by treachery ; but it was 
recovered by Prince Maurice in 1591. In 1672, the 
French having reduced it without much oppoſition, con- 
ferred it on the biſhop of Munſter, whole troops kept 
poſſeſſion of it till the year 1674. | 

Campen, a large city and port, is ſeated on the river 
Yſl, which a little before it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Zuyder-ſea, is divided into ſeveral branches, the two 
principal of which form an iſland called Campen. The 
wooden bridge over the Y{ſel is a curious ſtructure, it 
being ſeven hundred and twenty-three feet in length, 
and twenty broad : it is founded on piles ; but the piers 
are at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that it ſeems ſuſ - 
pended in the air. It was formerly defended by a ſmall 
fort on the other ſide of the river ; butia 1673, that fort 
was deſtroyed by the troops of Munſter. Though, ac- 
cording to the modern taſte in fortification, this town 
muſt not be claſſed among the fortreſſes, yet on any 
emergency, it is able to lay the adjacent country under 
water. It is much ſmaller than Deventer, and not ſo 
compactly built; but carries on a ſmall trade, and was 
one of the Hanſe towns; it has alſo the right of coĩuing 
gold and filver. 

There are here three churches belonging to the Dutch 
Calviniſts, in one of which the French Proteſtants are 
alſo permitted to aſſemble. The Mengovites, Papiſts, 
and Lutherans, are indulged in the free exerciſe of their 
religion. In 1672, the troops of France and Munſter, 


deſcent, and that he is of the Calviniſt religion ; but 


haviog 
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having made themſelves maſters of this town, committed 
great outrages. 

The laſt town we ſhall deſcribe in this province is 
Zwol, which is ſeated on a pleaſant country on the Aa, 
which here takes the name of the Black-water. It is 
ſeated at about an hour's diſtance from the Yſſel, and 
ſomewhat farther from the Vecht; but has a communi- 
cation with the latter by nieans of a canal called the 
New-Vecht. The Black-water being deep enough for 
ſhips of burthen, affords the town a communication 
with the Zuyder-ſea, whence it is the handſomeſt aud 
moſt wealthy place in all Overyſſel. The north part is 
not only watered by the Aa, but interſected by two 
canals, and on the outſide of two of the gates are very 
handſome ſuburbs. It is a very ſtrong place, it being 
environed both with a wall and a rampart, ſtrengthened 
by large and good baſtions, with ſeveral outworks, 
among which are three forts to the ſouth - weſt, which 
have a communication with each other, and with the 
town, by means of ſtrong lines. The Dutch Calviniſts 
have here three churches, beſides which there is a French 
congregation of the ſame perſuaſion. The Papiſts meet 
in four maſs-houſes ; the Mennonitcs are likewiſe very 
numerous; but there are few Lutherans. Zwol was 
anciently a free imperial Hanſe town, and ſtill poſſeſſes 
the privilege ot coining. In 1672, it was taken by the 
biſhop of Munſter, who kept potleon of it till the year 
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TECT., . 


Of the Province of GRONINGEN. 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers : its Civil and Feclaſſa- 
flical Government; with a Deſcription of the city of Gra- 
ningen. 


north by the German ocean, on the eaſt by the 
iſhopric of Munſter, and the principality of Eaſt Frieſ- 
land; on the ſouth by the territory of Drenthe; and on 
the weſt by the little river Lawers, which ſeparates it 
from Frielland. 

In its air and ſoil it nearly reſembles the contiguous 
province of Frieſland. The land for the molt part lies 
low, and abounds in fine paſtures, whence grazing is 
one of the principal employments of its inhabitants, and 
it has alſo ſome corn-land. The turf here is neither ſo 
good, nor in ſuch plenty as in Friefland, On the ſouth 
fide of the province towards Drenthe, the ground con- 
ſiſts of heaths and ſands interſperſed with foreſts. Be- 
tween its north · eaſt ſide and Eaſt Frieſland, the German 
ocean forms a large bay called the Dollert, which has a 
communication with the North Sea, by means of the 
mouth of the Ems. 

The principal river in this province is the Hunſc, 
which is formed out of ſeveral ſtreams, all which unite 
in the town of Groningen, in that city alſo riſes the 
Fivel, which winding to the north - weſt, falls into the 
Ems. This province, like Frieſland, is every where 
interſected with canals and dykes for carrying off the ſu- 
perfluaus water. 

It contains only three towns ; but its villages amount 
to one hundred and ſixty-five, The ſtates conſiſt of 
the town of Groningen, and the Ommeland or circum- 
Jacent country; of the latter fome are elected by the 
nobility, and others by the peaſants; but by way of 
qualification, they muſt be poſſeſſæd of land within the 
province to a certain value. The city of Groningen is 
the only place where the ſtates hold their mectings, and 
the time of their aſſembling is generally in the month 
of February. Here is alſo the college of the ſtates de- 
puties, which is compoſed of eight perſons, that is, four 
as repreſentatives of Groningen, and the like number 
from the Ommelands. Theſe execute the refolutions 
of the ſtates. The chamber of accounts conſiſts of fix 
perſons, and Groningen ſends ſix deputies to the States 
Genera 

The iniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, who amount 
to one hundred and fixty-one, are divided into ſeven 
claſſes, and the ſynod meets annually at the beginning 
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of May, one year at Groningen, and the next at Ap. 
pingedam, and ſo on to five other towns, each Or 
which belongs to a particular claſs. To this ſynod eyery 
claſs ſends three miniſters, with a certain number gf 
elders. The Roman Catholics in this province are pug. 
ſelled of about ten churches, under the direction of thir. 
teen prieſts; the Baptiſts have twenty-ieven churches, 
and ſixty- one minifters; the Lutherans have three 
churches, and ſixty-one miniſters; and the colleglants, 
two colleges in the tuwn of Groningen. 

This province is divided into two parts, the city of 
Groningen and its precincts. : 

Groningen, or Groeningen, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is ituated in the fifty-third degree twenty-eight 
minutes north Jatitude, and in the fixth degree thin ty- 
one minutes eaſt longitude, at the confluence of ſever ul 
rivulecs, out of which are formed the Hunſe and Fivel. 
Ihe former of theſe ſtrcams admits large ſhips from the 

ſea quite up to the city, aud is of courſe of great conve- 
nience to iis commerce. Its extent was formerly incon- 
ſiderable, till in 1613 it was enlarped towards the we 
and north, and its ramparts were improved by the addi- 
tion of ſeventeen baſtions and a good countericarp ; but 
though theſe fortifications uſed to be carefully ſurveyed 
every year by deputies from the college of the ſtates, ver 
they arc now ſuffered to run to ruin. However, at about 
a quarter of an hour's diſtance from the town, has been 
erected a modern work in the term of a line, which is 
kept in a defenſible ſtate. | 
| Croningen is the place where all the great provincial 
colleges alſ-mble, and is conſequently the ielidence of the 
richeſt and moſt eminent families both among the nobles 
and commons. It contains three churches of Dutch Cal- 
viniſts, beſides the univerſity church, in which the ſer- 
mons are preached in Latin by the profetlors of divinity. 
Among theſe the principal church is that of St. Martin, 
which is a fine ſtructure at one end cf the great market, 
with a high tower. St. Mary's church ſtands at the end 
of rhe fiſh marker, and has alſo a very high tower, and 
muſical chimes, The Lutherans are alto poſſelled of 
one church, the Mennonites of two, and the Roman ca- 
tholics of five. Here are three market places, the largeit 
of which is the ox market, ſurrounded with fine build- 
ings; and among theſe are the town-houſe, the exchange, 
and weigh-houſe. In the three market-places terminate 
ſeventeen ſtreets, ſix of which extend in a ſtraight line 
to the like number of gates ; and there are twenty-ſeven 
ſpacious ſtreets in all. Moſt of the houſes have pleaſant 
gardens with fruit trees. "The prince's palace is on the 
north ſide of the city, and is adorned with piftwes of all 
the princes of Orange and counts of Naſſau. The uni- 
verſity has profeſſors in all the ſciences, and in their 
library is a well-atteſted inſcription that a foldicr lived 
there ſixteen days after receiving a wound in the tight 
ventricle of the heart. They have alto a public ſchoo! 
for the languages, with ſeven malters, who have each a 
houſe and handſome ſalary. 

'This city has often been taken; but in 1672 the 
inhabitants made ſuch a brave reſiſtance againſt the biſhop 
of Munſter, that after the loſs of ten thoutand men, that 
prelate was at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege. We hare 
now gone through the Seven United Provinces, and have 
only to conũder the countries dependent on them. 


SE CF. I. 
Of the County of DRENTTHE, or DRRN r. 


Its Situation, Produce, Towns, and Villages ; with its civil 
and eccleſiaſtical Governmeut, and à Dejcriftion of the 
Town of Gverden. 


HE county of Drenthe, or Drent, borders to the 
northward on the province of Groningen; to the 
eaſtward on the ſame province and the biſhopric of Mun— 
ſter ; to the ſouthward on Benthcim and Overytlel ; and 
to the weltward on Frieſland. 
he ground here is viſibly higher than in Frieſland and 
Groningen, it bearing a nearer reſemblance to that of 
Oreryſſel. The more elevated parts are woody, but a- 


long the rivers it aflord good pulturage, Its molt com- 
mou 
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on grain is rye, and a few places alſo produce wheat. 
With refpelt to the harvelt of the latter, a ſingular cuſ- 
tom prevails, that it muſt every where be begun on a 
certain day, which is proclaimed by tolling the bells in 
all the villages; and on one ſtated day it maſt likewiſe be 
every where concluded. The ſouthern parts are over- 
run with marſhes. 

Ina this country are only two market-towns, thirty- 
ſeven villages, one fortreſs, and two forts. The ſtates 
conſiſt of the nobles and freeholders; but every noble- 
man belonging to them mult be poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
ſufficient to qualify him to fit and vote, and there being 
only eighteen ſuch eſtates, the legiſlative part of the 
nobility amount only to that number. There are alſo 
thirty-lix freeholders, who are annually elected by thoſe 
villages that have a right of voting. The ordinary aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates every year is held at Aſſen towards 
the beginning of March. The preſident of this aſſembly 
is the inteadant of the country, and is always gominated 
by the hereditary ſtudtholder. 

This country was formerly a county of the German 
empire. But it threw off the yoke of Philip II. king of 
Spain, and became a free ſtate ; yet probably on account 
of its ſmallneſs was never able to obtain the privilege of 
ſending a repreſentative to the States General, it being 
only under their protection, and to every hundred florins 
raiſed by the Seven United Provinces it pays only one. 

Beſides the above aſſembly of the ſtates, here is an- 
other college compoſed of the intendant and four deputies, 
two from among the nobles, and two from the free- 
holders. This college meets eight times a year to exe- 
cute the reſolutious ot the ſtate, and on theſe occaſions 
has two more members added to it, one out of the no- 
bility, and the other from among the freeholders. The 
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ſupreme court of juſtice here conſiſts of an intendant, an | 


aſſeſſor, and twenty-four counſellors, who decide without 


appeal, 
Phe are divided into three claſſes, under the di- 
rection ot miniſters. Each claſs ſends a determi- 


nate nutuber of miniſters and elders to the ſynod, which 
is always held at Aſſen in November; but has no con- 
nection with the ſynod of the Seven United Provinces 
1 4 principal places in the county of Drenthe are the 


g: 

Aſſen, the capital of the county, is ſituated nearly 
in its centre, on the rivulet of Hoorendiep; and is well 
built. 


| 


ven United Provinces, and likewiſe with the ſame num- 
ber of half-moons and ravelins, together with a counter- 
ſcarp; beſides which there is a citadel diſtin from the 
town, fortified with five baſtions. Theſe works are 

in repair at the expence of the States General. The 
fortreſs itſelf ſtands on a ſandy ground; but is on all 
ſides environed with a moraſs, which terminates on the 
out- works. A ſmall quantity of rain lays all this moraſs 
ſo effeftually under water, that the place immediately 
becomes inacceſſible. Its has procured it the 
name of the key to Overyſſel, Frieſland, and Gronin- 


gen. | 

In the year 1592 it was ſeized by prince Maurice for 
the States, and immediately fortified in the beſt manner; 
and in 1607 count William Lewis of Naſſau-Dietz put 
it into ſo good * _ 1 defence, that it was thought 
impregnable ; but ſome of the governors permitting the 
inhabitants to drain and incloſe the adjacent — and 
convert them into fields and meadows, this overſight, 
with the want of artillery and military ſtores, occaſioned 
its being taken by the biſhop of Munſter, after a very 
ſhort ſiege in 1672, though not without a ſtout reſiſt- 
ance : however, on the laſt day of the ſame year, the 
States recovered it by ſurprize. 


SECT. II. 
Of the Generalitẽ Lands, including Dutch Brabant, their Co- 
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Deſcription of the Cities of Bois le Duc, Breda, Bergen- 
op-£o00m, Magſtricht, and Sluys, in Flanders. 


Y the Generalite Lands is meant that part of the Ne- 
therlands that has been ſubdued by the Seven United 
Provinces, by their joint arms, and ſolemnly ceded to 
them by treaties and conventions. The nobility and 
towns of theſe countries, particularly thoſe of Brabant, 
have frequently ſought to become members of the ſtate, 
and to be allowed to vote as a diſtinct province in the 
aſſemblies of the States General; but this has as often 
been denied them. They, however, retain all the pri- 
vileges they enjoyed when they fell under the power of 
the republic. The hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces is governor-general over all theſe countries; 
and the States General, probably from a principle of 
economy, never appoint particular governors to any 
particular province. hey have indeed governors of for- 
treſſes, but their power is limited to the ſoldiers. The 
States General and the council of ſtate anaually ſend 
ſome of theic members to execute all affairs of import- 
ance, who, at their return, lay an account of their pro- 
ceedings before the al'embly. 

Juſtice is here adminiſlered by ſeveral colleges ; firſt, 
by the court of Brabant, under whoſe copnizance is that 
part of Limburg which belongs to the States, and this 
college holds its ſeſſions at the Hague: the ſecond is 
the Flanders court, which meets at Middleburg ; and 
the third che court of the upper quarter of Guelderland, 
which has its ſeat at Venlo. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in theſe countries is the Cal- 
viniſt ; but the Catholics, being much more numerous, 
are permitred an intire freedom in public worſhip, except 
in proceſſious and other public ſolemnities. 

The Generalité Lands conſiſt firſt of a part of Bra- 
bant. This diſtrict contains the whole quarter of Bois 
le Duc, and a ſmall part of Antwerp quarter, it bor- 
dering towards the north on Guelderland and Holland ; 
to the eaſtward on the duchy of Cleve and the upper 
quarter of Guelderland ; to the ſouthward on the biſhop- 
ric of Liege and Auſtrian Brabant; and to the weſtward. 
on Dutch Flanders and Zealand. 

The court for Brabant, which is the high tribunal for 
this country, and likewiſe of that beyond the Maeſe, 
meets at the Hague, and conſiſts of a preſident and eight 
aſſeſſors, with ſeveral officers for various caſes, as thoſe 
for widows, or and other deſtitute perſons. It is 
inveſted with an unlimited power, and grants patents, 
privileges, favours, and pardons ; confers honours, na- 


turalizations, &c. 
The ſoil of Bois le Duc is ſandy, and for the moſt part 
naturally barren ; but by the i igable induſtry of the 


inhabitants is brought to yield good pulſe, rye, and buck- 
wheat, with oats and flax, though it affords little or no 
fine wheat and barley. It bas alſo good fruit, and plenty 
of poultry and wild-fowl. The inhabitants are very fond 
of field ſports, eſpecially of falconry ; and moſt of the 
falconers of the Euro princes are of this country. 
The principal city in the quarter of Bois le Duc is the 
city of the ſame name, called in Latin Silva Ducis : it 
is ſituated in the fifty-firſt degree thirty-ſix minutes north 
latitude, and in the fifth degree twenty-five minutes eaſt 
longitude, at the confluence of the rivers Dommel and 
Aa, which, after their junction, are called the Dieſt. 
At about an hour's diſtance from hence, this river loſes 
itſelf in the Maeſe. Formerly Bois le Duc was ſurrounded 
by a deep moraſs; but ſome parts of this moraſs becom- 
ing dry, rendered it neceſſary to ſtrengthen the werks 
towards theſe acceſſible places. It was alſo defended on 
the north-weſt ſide by a citadel, on the ſouth by two forts, 
and on the north ſide by a ſmall fort. The city is pretty 
large, and interſected by many canals ; it has three 
churches ing to the Dutch Calviniſts, with one of 
French, one Lutherans, and ten maſs-houſes ; the 
majority of the people being of the Romiſh religion. 
The trade and ſhipping of Bois le Duc are conſiderable. 
It was firſt founded in 1184 by Godfrey III. duke of 
Brabant, who cauſed a wood here to be cleared and 
uſed in building the houſes, and to this circumſtance 
it owes its name, which ſignifies the Duke's Wood. In 
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W and the Religions of the Inhabitants ; with a 
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155 Paul IV. erected a bifhopric hgge ; but on its 
— 2 by the States in 1029 the ſee þ aboliſhed. 

Within that part of the quarter of Antwerp is the ba- 
rony or free lordſhip of Breda, which conſiſts of good 
corn land and paſturcs; but has many heaths and mo- 
raiſes. Its principal rivers arc the Merk, or Mark, which, 
after receiving ſeveral other rivulets, is called the Dintel. 
This barony belongs to the houſe of Naſſau ; the ſove- 
reign of it is lodged ia the States General. The prin- 
cipal city it contains is the following : 

Breda, the capital of the barony of the ſame name, 
is ſeated on the river Merk, which at this place receives 
the Aa. The latter of theſe two ſtreams being a little 
betore increaſed by the Byloop, is here rendered navigable, 
and has a communication with the German Ocean. It 
ſtands in the fitty-firſt degree thirty-five minutes north 
latitude, and in the fourth degree fifty-two minutes eaſt 
longitude. Its fortifications, without very great improve- 
ments, are unable to ſtand a long liege, though the city 
itſelt is partly covered by a morals, and, by means of the 
Merk and Aa, the inhabitants are able to lay a part of 
the country under water, It conſiſts of about fifteen 
hundred houſes, is well built, and contains a regular 
caſtle encompaſſed with a moat; and fronting the en- 
trance is a ſquare delightfully planted with trees. The 
great church, now in the hands of the Proteſtants, has 
teveral very fine monuments, and a handſome ſpire three 
hundred and fixty-two fect high: the Dutch have alſo 
another church, and the French have one, as have like- 
wiſe the Lutherans ; but though the Roman catholics are 
more numerous, they are allowed only three chapels, 
The town-houſe is a large ſtructure, and there are four 
ſpacious market-places ; but the commerce and woollen 
manufactures of this town are greatly declined. 

In 1 590 prince Maurice took this city by ſtratagem; but 
the Spaniards recovered it in 1625, and in 1637 the States 
again made themſelves maſters of it. Here king Charles II. 
relided when he received the invitation to return to Eng- 
Jand, and his famous declaration was dated from Breda. 
In 1667 the treaty between him, Lewis XIV, of France, 
and the States General, was concluded here. 

Twenty miles to the welt of Breda is Bergen-op-zoom, 
the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name; through it 
runs the rivulet or rather moat of Zoom. The ſouth 
ſide of the town ſtands on a ſmall eminence. It has been 
long celebrated as a ſtrong fortreſs ; and its wall, which 

is about an hour's walk in circuit, is defended by five 
baſtions and ten horn-works. Beſides the other fortifi- 
cations on the north ſide, a ſtrong line was drawn there 
in 1727, that has a communication with Moermont, Pin- 
ſen, and Rover forts, and the South or Water fort of five 
baſtions commands the entrances of the old and new 
harbour. The adjacent country may alſo be laid under 
water ; and as long as Zealand continues clear of enemics, 
ſapplies and reinforcements may be thrown into it by 
meaus of the Scheld. It contains about eleven hundred 
houſes, with an old palace called the Hof, that was once 
the reſidence of the marquiſſes of Bergen; and at preſent 
the chamber of accounts, and the feudal court belonging 
to the marquilate, are kept in it. Here is a Dutch Cal- 
viniſt church, and another divided into two partitions, 
which is aſſigned to the French Calviniſts and the Lu- 
therans. The Papiſts have likewiſe a chapel. The States 
General keep a good garriſon here, and the governor is 
always a perſon of diſtinguiſhed reputarion. 

This town was firſt walled in 1287. In 1588 and 
1622, it held out againſt two powerful armies of Spa- 
niards, but in 1747, the French made themſelves maſters 
of it by ſurprize, after a ſiege of ten weeks. It was, 
kowever, reſtored in 1749, though in a very ruinous con- 
dition ; but the houſes and Dutch church demoliſhed in 
that ſiege have been fince rebuilt. 

Maeſtricht is one of the moſt ancient and remark- 
able cities in the Netherlands, particularly for its ſtrength. 
It is ſeated in the fiftieth degree fifty-one minutes north 
latitude, and in the fifth degree thirty-cight minutes eaſt 
longitnde, on the banks of the Maeſe, by which it is 
divided into two parts, joined to each other by a grand ſtone 
bridge. The ſmalleſt, which is ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
the river, lies in the duchy of Limburg, and is called Wyk. 
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Maeſtricht is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to 
the republic, and alto one ot the principal keys of tie 
Maeſe. Some defect having been oblerved in the onr. 
works, the late ſtadtholder William IV. about a month 
before his death, took a ſurvey of them, and a plan was 
formed for their removal, The Jcker, a {mall Liver that 
tuns through the ſouth ſide ot the towr, and falls into 
the Macſe at the bridge, may be checked in its courſe 
by means of fluices, and the level country laid under 
' water, 

The houſes within the walls amount to Hont three 
thoufand, beſides which there are three Calvin-{t churches, 
that is, two of Dutch and one of French, with a Calviniſt 
grammar ſchool, a gymnaſium, a Lutheran church, 
two Popiſh collegiate and four parochial churches, 
eight convents of monks, eleven nunneries, one Jeſuits 
college, and a commandery of the Teutonick order. 
Though the Papiſts are permitted the free exerciſe 
of their religion, yet they are allowed to make their 
public proceſſions only twice a year, and then only round 
the two collegiate churches. The town-houſe is a 
ſtately edifice, and has a public library. There are two 
other elegant buildings: thefe are the houſe of the c- 
puties ot the States General, and that of the governor. 
This city had once a conſiderable cloth manufa&tory ; 
dut it is now greatly decayed. 

The ſovereignty of the rown belongs jointly to the 
States General and the biſhop of Liege; but the former 
alone garriſon it, and are !ilcwiſe poſſeſſed of the ſole 
power over the converts aud ccclefiaſtics, by virtue of 
which they grant privilepes a immanities of all kinds. 
In other reſpects the town is under the joint government 
of the States and the biſhop; and the town is divided 
into two departments, each clecting half of the ma- 
giſtracy, which conſiſts of an equal number of Calviniſt 
Brabanters and Papiſts, born in the biſhopric of Liege. 
Every year both ſovereigns ſend four deciding com- 
miſſaries, as they are called, that is, two each, tor the 
final determination of cauſes, and other affairs relating 
to the town. 

Ancicntly Maeſtricht was immediately fubjef to the 
head of the German empire ; but in 1204 the emperor 
Philip ceded it to Henry II. duke of Brabant. In 1632 
this city was taken by the troops of the States General, 
and in 1648 their poſſeſſion of it was confirmed by the 
crown of Spain, at the peace of Muntfter, In 1672, the 
French made themſelves maſters of it, and in 1675, 
William III. king of England endeavoured to recover it; 
but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege with the loſs of 80co 
men, and he himſelf during the ſiege reccived a wound 
in his arm. It was however reſtored to the Dutch at the 
peace of Nimeguen. In ſhort, in 1748, agreeable to the 
preliminarics of the peace of Aix la Chapelle, it was 
ceded to the French, who again evacuated it at the con- 
cluſion of the peace. 

About two muſket-ſhets from this place ſtands a hill, 
called St. Peterſburg, which being much higher than the 
town, and having been very detrimental to it in a former 
ſiege, the States General cauſed a very ftrorg fort to 
be ercCted upon it in 1701, under the name of St. Peter's 
Fort. This lying within the territory of Liege, the 
biſhop complained londly of this proceeding ; but, in 
1717, this affair was accommodated. On this hill is an 
excellent horizontal quarry, with an entrance to it cloſe 
by the Maeſe, fo that carts go in and unload at the 
bank of the river, Within this quorry are long paſſages 
ſupported by innumerable ſquare pillars, which are every 
where twenty feet high, and in many places more. 
It Bas ſeveral vent holes cut in it, as alſo ſome ſmall 
reſervoirs, 2! „ war-time it is a fafe refuge to the 
country pe f, who, being acquainted with all its 
windings, 1c 17 their cattle and valvable effects in this 
ſubterranean retrear, which affords room for forty thou- 
ſand men. A ftranger, who ſhov!d vitit it without an 
experienced guide, would be in danger not only of be- 
wildering himſelf, or of ſtumbling againſt the corners of 
the pillars; but of being fuddeniy ſhot by villains lurk- 
ing there, "The upper part ot the hill conſiſt, of good 
corn land, aud on the fide towards the Maeſe ſtands the 
monaſtery of Slavante, 
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Sw 1SSER LAND. 


To the States General alſo belong the moſt northern 
part of Flanders; a ſmall diſtrict lying between the Ger- 
man Ocean, the Hondt, the Scheld, and Auftrian Flan— 
ders. This country was ceded by Spain at the peuce of 
Munſter to the States General, and afterwards enlat gad 
by che emperor at the barrier treaty of 1715, and contains 
Sluys, and the little rowns of Ardenburg, Ooltburg, 
Hulſt, and other ſmall places. 

Sluys, and in French 'Ecluſe, ſtands on a bay in the 
German Ocean, named the Horſe-market, from the ſap- 

ſed reſemblance it bears, in ſturmy weather, to the 
noiſe of a market filled with thoſe animals. The towa 
is pretty large in circuit ; but the greateſt part of it is 


e 


is laid under water. All the efforts of an enemy cannot 
hinder its communication with the ſca, whence it may 
receive all neceſſary ſupplics and reinforcements. Its air, 
however, is fo unhealthy, that the garrifon is changed 
every year. The governor's power extends to all the 
fortined towns in- Flanders belonging to the States Ge- 
neral, The ha bour is fo choaked up, that, to the very 
great detriment of the town, it admits only of {mail 
velſels. The old caſtle, which ſtood by the ſide of the 
harbour, is at preſent converted into lodgings for the go- 
vernor and other military officers. In 1405, the Engliith 
miſcarricd in their attempt on this place. In 1587 it was 


taken up with garden and bleaching grounds, It is | taken by the Spaniards ; but in 1604 recovered by prince 


ſtrongly fortified, and the country towards the ſouth 
and ſouth-welt may be laid under water; but the north 


| Maurice, The beſieged held out for three months, till 


they had eaten up ail the leather, mice, and rats they 


fide, being higher, has a double wall, On the ealt it is | could find, 
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CHA P. XIII. 
Of the Thirteen United Cantons of SWISSERLAN D, with their Allies. 


TECH 4 


The Situation, Extent, and Face of the Country, with re- 
ett to its Mountains and V allies, Its different Climates, 
Feſſits, and Minerals. Its Springs, Rivers, and Lakes. 
Its Fruits, Vegetables, and Animals. 


WISSERL \ND, or Switzerland, the Helvetia of 
the ancients, is bouaded on the north by Swabia ; on 
the welt by the Sundgaw, Burgundy, and the country of 
Gex; on the fouthw:.:.: by Savoy, the Milaneſe, and the 


ter ritories of Venice; aud on the eaſtward by the county 


of Tyrol and Swabia. It. greateſt length, according to 
Bufching, is about two hunde and cighteen miles, and 
its breadth one hundred and forty-two. 

„ There are few nations,” ſays the author of the Pre- 
ſeat State of Europe, ** that arc leſs known, and yet 
hardly any in Europe better deſerve to be known than 
* the Swils.” 

* Of the four elements,” ſays Mr. Stanyan, the earth 
* here is the worſt; ſhe treats the inhabitants like a hard 
* ſtep-mother, giving them what is neceſſary for life but 
* lirtle for luxury; they earn hard what they get out of 
* her, and rather owe it to their own labour and induſtry 
than to her bounty. 

Though Swiſſerland is ſituated between the forty- fifth 
and forty-eighth degrees of north latitude, yet lying 
among the Alps, the higheſt mountains of Europe, the 
air is much ſharper than in moſt northerly latitudes. 
This is indeed the higheſt country in this part of the 
earth, molt of the Alps conſiſting of lofty chains of 
mountains ranged one upon another, with only narrow 
vallies between. Theſe mountains are alſo compoſed 
of ſtupendous rocky malles, two, four, and even ſix 
being piled on cach other, and from four to twelve thou- 
fand feet high. One peak of a mountain called the Got- 
thard is by Du Cret computed at ſixtcen thouſand five 
hundred French feet. 'l he lower part of theſe high 
mountains are covered with woods and paſtures, the her- 
bage in which is of a remarkable length and richneſs. The 
middle ab unds with a great variety of odoriferous herbs, 
thickets, buſhes, and excellent ſprings, and in ſummer 
are reſorted to by herdimen with their cattle. The third 
part ot theſe mountains almoſt intircly conſiſts of craggy 
and inacceſſible rocks, {ome of which are quite bare, 
without the leaſt herbage growing upon them, while 


others are continuaily covered with ſnow or ice. The 
Yallies between theſe icy and ſnowy mountains appear 


lle ſo miny ſmooth frozen lakes, and from them vaſt 
ts of ice frequently fall down into the more 
ots bencath. It is from theſe maſſes, and the 
gebe ice and ſnow, that the greateſt part of the 
reams p4 rivers in Swulſerland are derived. The ice 
hills begil} in the canton of Glaris, and after paſſing 
rough che tetfitory of the Griicns, aud from thence 
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into the canton of Uri, terminate in the diſtrict of Bern. 
The moſt lofty of theſe mountains are thoſe in the can- 
ton of Uri, namely, St. Gotthard, Furka, Criſpalt, and 
Luckmanier, which ſend forth rivers to all the principal 
parts of Europe. : 

This is the moſt dreary part of all Swiſſerland ; for on 
the ſummits of theſe mountains an eternal cold almoſt 
conſtantly prevails, with hard gales of wind, and very 
damp fogs ; while the valleys, except ſome towns and 
villages, with a few fields and vineyards, thick woods, 
and rich paſtures, are covered with lakes, and the fum- 
mer hcats are there frequently ſo inſupportable, that the 
inhabitants betake themſelves to the mountains, though 
in winter their houſes are almoſt buried in ſnow, In 
many places within a ſmall compaſs, the four ſeaſons are 
ſeen at once, and ſometimes ſummer and winter are fo 
near each other, that one hand may take up ſnow, and 
the other pluck the flowers. \ 

During the greateſt part of the year the clouds hang 
beneath the peaks of the higheſt mountains, and from 
thoſe peaks they reſemble a fea, from which the peaks 
riſe like iſlands, Sometimes they break, and thus diſplay 
a view of the extenſive country beneath. From the riſing 
and ſinking of theſe clouds, the inhabitants form pretty 
certain conjeCtures with reſpect to the weather. Not one 
of the above mountains is without a cataract, and as the 
eye by reaſon of the intervention of the clouds is not al- 
ways able to reach the beginning of them, they look as if 
poured down from heaven upon the rocks. 

The water, thus falling from one rock to another, makes 
an aſtoniſhing nciſe, and raiſes a miſt around it, on which, 
when the ſun-beams play, is formed a very beautiful ſight, 
particularly at the foot of the cataract, where thoſe beams 
exhibit rainbows of the molt lively colours. 

Among theſe mountains are many medicinal ſprings, 
ſome of which form cold and others warm baths, cele- 
brated for their extraordinary virtues. | 

Very different from this is the remaining ſmaller part 
of Swiſſerland, including the county of Thu:gaw, which 
is a part of the cantons of Zurich, Schaff hauen, Berne, 
Baſil, Solothurn, and Freyburg; for though this diſ- 
trict is not without mountains, ſome of which are even. 
two thouſand or two thouſand five hundred feet high; 
yet it is much more level than the above-mentioned part; 
and the fect of the mountains, and ſometimes allo the 
very ſummits, are covered with vineyards, corn- fields, 
meadows, and paſture-grounds. Here are likewiſe no 
rocky precipices, no cataracts, few trees, and, in ſummer, 
neither ſuow nor ice. The mountains, inſtead of being 
interrupted with vaſt chaſms or abyſſes, are generally 
intire, and compoſed of a few eminences, the ſummits 
of which are ſo far from ſhooting into peaks, that 
they are flat or round to the extent of many miles, with- 
out any conſiderable inequality, and frequently afford 
not only paſturage, but arable land, It is only during 

long 
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rains that the elouds fink below the eminences. 
The fields, though generally ſtony, are fertile, and the 
meadows are in moſt places planted with fruit-trees. 
There is no country in the world better ſupplied with 
« water,” ſays Mr. Addiſon, © than the ſeveral parts of 
« Swiſſerland that I travelled through, One meets every 
« where in the roads with ſprings continually running 


into huge troughs that ſtand underneath them, which | 


« is wonderſully commodious in a country that fo much 
« abounds with borſes and cattle. It has ſo many 
«« ſprings breaking out of the ſides of the hills, and ſuch 
„ yaſt quantities of wood to make pipes with, that it 
« js no wonder they are ſo well ſt with fountains.” 
Indeed theſe comparatively level parts of Swiſſerland are 

watered only by a few rivers ; but thofe are large. 
There are here found great numbers of petrifactions, 
and the foſſũ tribe is very conſiderable, as chalk, mundic, 
ſeveral kinds of clay for the making of earthen ware Nd 
crucibles, as alſo terra-ſigillata and ſulphur. In many 
ſlate is very common; and though white marble be 


with veins of white, and alſo with brown, yellow, and, in 
ſome with a green, and even carnation coloured 
marble. Red porphyry, ſpeckled with white, has likewiſe 
deen found in the icy mountains. Common gypſum and 
alabaſter are not uncommon, and of the latter here is the 
ine ſort ſo much prized by ſculptors. A kind of ſtone 
full of glittering ſparks of a brown colour, and capable 
of a poliſh, is very common here; and ſeveral 
ſorts of cryſtal of lamina and angular columns. 
Its other foſlils are {altpetre, ſalt, pit-coal, and 
near Roche a pure and tranſparent ſulphur, with a rich 
falphureous ore. Gold-duſt is found among the (and of 
ſome of its rivers ; but in no great quantities. Swiſſerland 
has alſo filver, copper, lead, and more particularly iron 
ores, of which Gunten, a lofty mountain in the county 
of Sargans, yields three kinds, namely, black, red, and 
iron coloured, which being mingled by fuſion, without 
any other ingredient, form a true ſteel. It muſt, how- 
ever, be owned, that the metals of this country are gene- 
rally obſerved to be brittle, and accordingly all metallic 
attempts, a few iron mines excepted, have turned out to 
the diſadvantage of the undertakers. 

The principal rivers are the Rhine, a name given by 
the wil all ſtreams and rivers in : it has its 
riſe is the country of the Griſons, and, with reſpect to 
its ſource, is divided into the Anterior, the Middle, and 
Hinder. The Anterior os Upper Rhine iſſues from a 
fmall lake on a mountain commonly called the Oberalp, 
and by ſome Cima del Baduz. The ſource of the Middle 
Rhine lies in Luckmanier, a part of the Adula chain, 
and, after a courſe of about fix hours, joins the Anterior 
Rhine. The Hinder Rhine riſes about three hours diſ- 


tance in a mountaia called by the Italians Monte del | 


Uccello, or Birds-hill. The other Rivers are the Ruſa, 
which iſſues from the lake called di Luzendro, on 
the mountain called St. Gotthard, and having joined two 
rivulets, precipitates itſelf through a deep and narrow 
valley down ſeveral rocks ; bur at length es more 
gentle, then falls into the lake at the four Foreſt towns ; 
but ar * its appearance under its for- 
mer name, and ſoon after receives the Leſſer Emmat, or 
Emmen, which riſes in the mountains, and at laſt diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Aar, or Aren. This laſt river, 
which proceeds from the mountain of Grimſel, at len 
falls into the Rhine. The Rhone is firſt formed by a 
w2ter which iſſues out of two rocks of ice on the Furka 
chain, and precipitates itſelf with a thundering noiſe 
between two rocks of an aſtoniſhing height, which, re- 
ceiving feveral rivulets in its courſe, runs into the lake of 
Geneva; and, iffuing again from thence, traverſes the 
territory of that city, and, after watering a ſmall part of 
Savoy, enters France. The Teſin, in Italian Teſino, 
riſes partly from two lakes on the mountain of St. Got- 
thard, and partly from ſeveral other lakes on the moun- 
tains, and after paſſing through the valley of Livis, and 
the Lago Maggiore, enters the duchy of Milan, and at 
length loſes itſelf in the Po. 

The large lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Nuenburg, Biel, 
Zurich, the four Foreſt towns, Thun, and Brien, with 


the country abounds in a black fort interſperſed | 
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| many others : that part of the lake of Conſtance which 
waters the borders of Thurgaw, and the abbey of St. 
Gall, belongs alſo to the Helvetic Confederacy. 

| The ſeveral rivers and lakes are of conſiderable ad. 
vantage to Swiſſerland, by ſupplying it with fiſh, and 
furniſhing the inhabitants with the means of water- 
carriage. 

The levels and valleys produce grain ; but not in a 
ſufficient quantity to anſwer all the demands of home 
| conſumption. Barley is ſowed in a very elevated ſitua- 
tion, the oats in a warmer ſoil, rye in a warmer ſtill, and 
the warmeſt of all is aſſigned to ſpelt. Flax is much 
cultivated and worked, and the like may be faid of hemp. 
They have alſo n to plant tobaceo. The Pais de 
Vaud, the cantons of Berne and Schaff hauſen, the Velt- 
lein, and the Valais, produce the beſt wines in Swiſſer- 
land. There are here plenty of apples, pears, nuts, 
cherries, plums, cheſnuts, and the parts towards Italy 
abound in peaches, morells, almonds, figs, citrons, 


pomegranates, and others. Moſt of the cantons abound 
in timber. 


Of wild animals, the chamois goats are the moſt re. 
markable, and of two different ſpecies ; one of which 
make their conſtant abode in the higheſt and wildeſt moun- 

tains, to which ſcarce any acceſs can be found. Theſe 
are of a reddiſh brown, and for the moſt part ſomewhat 
ſmaller than the others. The ſecond ſpecies are of a light 
brown colour, and do not confine themſelves to the ſum- 
mits of the mountains ; but likewiſe reſort to the woods 
and thickers in the vales. 

The marmouſet is a kind of badger; and towards win- 
ter they grow ſo exceeding fat as to weigh twenty pounds, 
by which means they become an eaſier prey to the peaſants 
and hunters. They burrow either in the earth, or under 


a rock. 
the Alps are likewiſe found a ſpecies of hares, 
which in fammer perfectly reſemble other hares, but in 
winter become all over white, infomuch that they are 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. Here are alſo 
yellow and white foxes in great numbers, which in win- 
ter come down to the valleys. ® 
| r e 
12 _ 4 i and yr way qr peaks, and reſembles 
a 0 igious a ſize, that its wings fre- 
| quently extend fourteen feet: it preys alike — 1. 
— 3 are feveral ſorts of fowls 
t for eating, as the moor-cock, the rail, the ſnipe, the 
' partidge, and ſome others. — * 
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| SECT. Il. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Swiſt; 
their 73 for Corn ; their Management of their 

Cattle; thePopulouſneſs of the Country ; their Languages, 
Religion; thair general Diets or Aſſemblies, and the 
Unammity that generally prevails among ſt them : with 
; the Sciences, Manufattures, and Coins of Swiſſerland, 


FE Swiſs are generally tall, well-made, ſtrong, and 
| laborious ; they are diſtinguiſhed by their honeſty, 
their ſteadinefs in their reſolutions, and their bravery. It 
is the principal endeavour of the ſeveral cantons to pre- 
ſerve the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of manners, and 


—— 


gth | to baniſh from among them every thing that has the ap- 


pearance of pomp or ſuperfluity ; for ſhould dreſſing, 
feaſting, aud balls once get among the cantons, their 
military roughneſs would be ſoon loſt ; their tempers 
would become too ſoft for their climate, and their ex- 
pences exceed their income; and, as the materials of 
luxury muſt be brought from other nations, they would 
ſoon ruin a country that is not overſtocked with money. 
Hence every thing is prohibited that may introduce vanity 
and luxury. Beſides the ſeveral fines ſet upon plays, 
games, balls, and feafting, they have many cuſtoms 
which greatly contribute to the preſervation of their an- 
cient ſimplicity. 

| Thecitizens at the head of the government are obliged 
to appear at all their public aſſemblies in a. black cloak 
and a band. The dreſs of the women iz extremely plain, 


| | 


thoſe 
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f the firſt quality generally wearing nothing on 
— nth but furs, which are to be had in their own 


country. Indeed, perſons of different ranks of both ſexes 
are allowed their different ornaments ; but theſe are far 
from being expenſive, and are merely marks of diſtinc- 
tion. Thus the chief officers of Bern are known by the 
crowns of their hats, which are much deaper than thoſe 
worn by people of inferior rank. The peaſants are 
uſually cloathed in a coarſe cloth manufactured in the 
country ; while their holiday cloaths deſcend from father 
to ſon, and are ſeldom worn out till the ſecond or third 

tion; ſo that it is not very uncommon to ſee a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of his grand- 


father. 

As theſe little ſtates abound more in paſturage than in 
corn, they are all provided with public granaries, and in 
exigencies, where the ſcarcity is not univerſal, have the 


humanity to aſſiſt one another. The adminiſtration of 


affairs relating to the public granaries being much the 
fame in every particular government, it will be ſufficient 
to give the rules obſerved in theſe reſpects by the little 
commonwealth of Geneva, Three of the little council 
are deputed for this office, and obliged to keep together 
a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, to laſt the people in 
caſe of war or famine at leaſt two years. Their maga- 
zines muſt be filled in times of the greateſt plenty, in or- 
der that they may afford to fell cheap, and increaſe the 

blic revenue at a ſmall expence to its members. Be- 
ſides, that the three managers may have no temptation 
to pay too great a price out of the public treaſury, or to 
impoſe upon the public by purchaſing bad corn, none of 
them muſt, upon any pretence, furniſh the granaries 
from their own fields; and that the filling of the maga- 
Zines may not prejudice their market, and raiſe the 
price of proviſions at home, they muſt buy no corn 
within twelve miles of the city. In ſhort, that ſuch a 
quantity of corn may not ſpoil by keeping, all the inns 
and public houſes are obliged to furniſh themſelves out 
of it, by which means the moſt conſiderable branch of 
the public revenue is raiſed ; and the corn being ſold out 
at a much dearer rate than it was bought up, the prin- 
cipal income of the common- wealth, which pays the pen- 
ſions of moſt of its officers and miniſters, is raiſed on 
travellers, or ſuch of their own body as have money 
enough to ſpend at taverns and public houſes. 

The inhabitants derive their principal ſubſiſtence from 
the grazing of cattle, which is here very profitable ; both 
the valleys and the middle part of thoſe enormous moun- 
tans the Alps, yielding excellent fodder. In the begin- 
ning of the ſummer their cattle are driven up among the 
Alpe, and there committed to the care of perſons ſtiled 
Senns, who pay them a certain ſum for keeping them. 
The Senns on all the Alps likewiſe keep hogs, which are 
ted with the whey after making two forts of cheeſe and 
butter ; and theſe people alſo drink this whey themſelves. 
The Swiſs cheeſe is much eſteemed in other parts of Eu- 
rope; but the beſt is that of Berne and the canton of 

reyburg. Great numbers of horſes are likewiſe bred here, 
which are bought up for the French cavalry. 
Swiſlerland is more populous than foreigners generally 
imagine, the women being remarkably prolific ; yet in 
the whole country there arc little more than a hundred 
towns. The Proteſtant cantons are better inhabited, and 
more wealthy, than the Popiſh, which is owing to the ce- 
libacy occafiuned by the number of convents for both ſexes. 

e number of inhabitants is computed at two millions, 
and theſe are divided into three claſſes ; the nobility, the 

urghers, and the peaſants. D. Zimmermann, in his 
10 y on National Pride, maintains, that in Swiſſerland 
murder is more common than even in England. 

In Geneva and Swiſlerland it is cuſtomary to divide 

elr eſtates equally among all their children male and fe- 
male ; but a father has a right of leaving by wil! one third 
g his eſtate to which of his ſons he pleaſes ; thus every 
hs lives at his eaſe, without becoming dangerous to the 
h oe for an overgrown eſtate no ſooner falls into the 
3 of one who has many children, than it is divided 
i io many parts, that though it renders the ſharers of 
1. r * enough, they are not raiſed too much above the 

vel of the reſt. In theſe little republics this is abſo- 
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live much within their eſtates, they might, by heaping 
up vaſt ſums, become formidable to the reſt of their fel- 
low-citizens, and deſtroy that equality which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary in theſe kinds of governments. 

The inhabitants in general ſpeak German, and in this 
language all their ſtate and public affairs are tranſacted, 
as alſo thoſe in the republic of the Griſons and the V alais. 
In a part of the town of Freyburg, and its dependencies, 
with thoſe of Bern and the city of Geneva, the principa- 
lity of Neuenburg, the Upper and Lower Valais, the 
tythings of Syders and Sitten, the French is uſed ; but 
it is generally only the Patois, or a corrupt fort. In ſe- 
veral diſtricts of the Griſons they ſpeak the Chur Italian, 
with this difference, that in ſome places it borders on the 
Latin, and is accordingly termed Ladinum, while in 
others it has no ſmall affinity with the Italian. Indeed 
in many places the Italian language prevails ; but in each 
with different degrees of purity. 

The two prevailing religions are the Calviniſt and Po- 
piſh ; the former is profeſſed by four cantons, five an- 
nexed places, and three governments: the latter is eſtab- 
liſhed in ſeven cantons, three incorporated diftricts, 
twelve governments, and the like number of protected 
places. In two cantons among the Griſons, five go- 
vernments, and two protected Sr, both religions are 
on an equal footing. Each town, place, and ſtate, has 
its own particular conſtitution, for the mana nt of 
its churches, ſchools, and other eccleſiaſtical affairs, 

I have often conſidered, with a great deal of pleaſure, 
„ fays the ingenious Mr. Addiſon, the profound peace 
and tranquility that reigns in Swiſſerland and its al- 
% liances. It is very wonderful to ſee ſuch a knot of 
* governments, which are ſo divided among themſelves 
e in matters of religion, maintain ſo uninterrupted an 
& union and correſpondence, that no one of them is for 
% invading the rights of another, but remains content 
« within the bounds of its firſt eſtabliſhment. This I 
% think, muſt be chiefly aſcribed to the nature of the 
people, and the conſtitution of their government. 
Were the Swiſs animated by zeal of ambition, ſome 
4 or other of their ſtates would immediately break in 
«© upon the reſt ; or were the ſtates ſo many principali- 
ties, they might often have an ambitious ſovereign at 
e the head of them, that would imbroil his neighbours, 
cc and ſacrifice the repoſe of his ſubjects to his own glory.” 

The ſciences are cultivated in Swiſſerland with an ap- 
plication equal to that of any other nation, and the many 
eminent ſcholars it has produced are illuſtrious proofs of 
the genius of the inhabitants. There are many 
foundations for the inſtruction of youth, eſpecially among 
the Calviniſts, who, beſides the gymnaſiums and ſchools 
in many places, have academies at Zurich, Bern, Lau- 
ſanne, and Geneva, with the celebrated univerſity at 
Baſil. The Papiſts have alſo ſeveral gymnaſiums and a 
Jeſuits college at Lauſanne. The Calviniſts have like. 
wiſe literary ſocieties for the improvement of the Ger- 
man tongue at Bern, Zurich, and Bazil : others apply 
their attention to the cultivation of the ſciences, among 
which is the Helvetic ſociety at Baſil, and the œconomi- 
cal ſociety at Bern. Some Swiſs have alſo diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the fine arts, and the number of maſterly 
painters this country can boaſt may be ſeen in the Lives 
of the Swiſs Painters, publiſhed at Zurich in 1755. This 
country has alſo produced ſome excellent engravers. 

Swiflerland has a great number ot manufactures, In 
thoſe parts that produce tobacco, that plant is prepared 
both for ſmoking and ſnuff. Great quantities of flax 
and hemp are ſpun into thread of different fineneſs, for 
the weaving of linen. Thread, lace, and — are 
likewiſe made here; and Winterthur is noted for its 
neckcloths for men and women. Among its linen ma- 
nufactures are its dimities, cotelines, limoges, and trieges. 
Cotton is ſpun and wove into muſlin and ſtuffs for 
gowns ; into handkerchiefs, ſtockings, and gloves. Cor- 
tons are alſo printed with figures of the moſt beautiful 
colours. In Swiſſerland are made ſeveral forts of filks, 
particularly paduaſoys and organfines, gold and filver 
brocades, velvets, handkerchiefs, ribbons, and ſtockings. 
Its woollen manufactures are druggets, calamancoes, 
ſattins, damaſks, camblets, ratines, flannels, blankets, 
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lutely a ad for as the rich merchants are obliged to! lindſey-woolſey, and ſtockings, Bleaching and dying 
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are likewiſe performed 


cularly for their beautiful white and painted ſtoves ; 
and ſeveral places make a very pretty porcelain. The 
marble of this country is fawn and poliſhed at home ; 
but the greateſt part of the beautiful chryſtals met with 
here are catried to Italy. Their gold and ſilver manu- 
facturers deal in laces, fringes, &c. and the beſt gold- 
beaters are thoſe of Baſil. Several places trade largely in 


toys ; neat and watches are made here, and Swiſſer- 
land is not without ſkilful printers, braziers, founders, 
eutlers, &c. 


The ſituation of this country between Germany, 
France, and Italy, with its navigable lakes and rivers, 
particularly the Rhine and the Rhone, by which it has 
a communication both with the German ocean and the 
Mediterranean, together with droves of pack-horſes for 
the conveyance of goods over the mountains, where no 
carriages can paſs, render the trade of this country very 
extenſive, Its principal exports are cheeſe, butter, horſes, 
horned cattle, ſheep, ſome wine, and ſeveral of the above 
manufactures. On the other hand, this country imports 
2 from Swabia, Tirol, and Alſace, as alſo hemp and 

ax ; with wine, wool, ſalt, ſeveral ſpecies of manufac- 
tures, and particularly American and Aſiatic goods. 

The coinage in all the cantons and incorporated ſtates 
is not alike: Zurich, Baſil, $chafthauſen, and St. Gall, 
follow the ſtandard of Germany; while Bern, Lucern, 
Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, Freyburg, Solothurn, 
Geneva, Neuenburg, and the Valais, keep to the old 
Burgundian ſtandard. 

he loweſt coin here, according to Dr. Buſching, is 
the heller, or haller, which is the ſixteenth part of a 
penny, two of which make a pfenning, or angſter; Tu- 
rich coins drey hallerlins, or three hallers; and Bern 
dreyerlin, or vierer. Another ſmall piece here is the rap, 
fix of which goes to a plapper, and ten to a batz, and fif- 
teen of the laſt make a Swiſs 
equal to a Zurich ſhilling, ſeven hellers to a kreutzer, 
and four hellars to a Bernlander, or Chur batz. Bern 
and Zug have likewiſe their half kreutzers ; Zug, Frey 
burg, and Solothurn, coin three kreutzer pieces ; and 
Bern ſome of ten and twenty. The batzes are of three 
ſorts; the good, which are coined at Schaff hauſen, are 
of the value of ſixteen pfennings ; the Zurich batzes are 
equal to fifteen pfennings; and thoſe of Berne to four- 
teen: there are alſo half batzes. A gemein gulden 
uſually paſſes for fifteen good batzes, and ſixteen Zurich 
batzes ; a Bern gulden for fifteen Bern batzes, or thirty 
ſix Zurich ſhillings; and a lander for thirty-two, In the 
country of the Grifons ſeventy blutzgers, or thirty-five 


Zurich ſhillings, make a gulden. The gold coins here 
are whole, half, and quarter ducats. 


SECT. III. 

The Hiſtory of Swiſſerland ; with a general Account »f the 
Regulations with reſpect to the thirteen United Cantons in 
generale the Titles by which they are addreſſed by foreign 
States : their ſeveral Governments : their military E/ta- 
bliſhments, and the Contingents of each State ; with the 


Regulations with regard to ſuch of their Treops as enter 
into the Service of foreign Princes. 


HE ancient Helvetians were a Gauliſh or Celtic 

people, and Helvetia, which received its name 
from them, was divided into four cantons or territories. 
Julius Cœſar was the firſt who reduced the inhabitants 
under the dominion of the Romans, who founded colo- 
nies here; and their dominion continued till the fifth 
century, when the country was over-run by the Burgun- 
dians and Germans, and at length became united to the 
German empire; but about the year 1300 the emperor 
Albert I. not only refuſed to confirm their ancient privi- 
leges, without condeſcending to alledge any reaſon for 
his. refuſal, but ſet over the Swils two noblemen of the 
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in the beſt manner. The other 
manufactures are thoſe of hats, coarſe and fine paper, 
leather for all uſes, particularly the Neuenburg chamois, 
and the Schwitz calf's leather, are particularly famous. 
Horn is worked into a variety of utenſils. Winterthur 
and Lauſanne are famous for their earthen-wares, parti- 


guilder. Six angſters are 
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moſt infamous characters for avarice and arrogance, whoſe 
adminiſtration becoming inſupportable, the people ad. 
dreſſed their petitions and complaints to the emperor, but 
without ſucceſs. 

This fo encour their tyrants, that Griſier, the OY 
vernor of Underwald, ſet his hat upon a pole at Altors 
and, in the wantonneſs of power, demanded that the ſame 
reſpe& ſhould be paid to it as to himſelf. The hiſtories 
of Swiſſerland ſay, that one William Tell refuſing to (uh. 
mit to this mark of ſlavery, Griſſer had him brought he. 
fore him, and telling him that he heard he was an excel. 
lent markſman, commanded that he ſhould ſhoot an ar- 
row at an apple placed upon his own ſon's head; and 
that if he mitled it, he ſhould be hanged. Tell, thous} 
with a trembling hand, ſtruck off the apple without touch. 
ing his fon, and thereby ſaved his lite; but Griſler per. 
ceiving that Tell, though he was to have but one ſhox, 
had an arrow in his belt, demanded the reaſon ; on 
which he frankly confeſſed, that had he been fo unforty. 
nate as to have killed his ſon, the other he intended to have 
aimed at the tyrant's heart. The tyrant, who had pro- 
miſed to give him his life on his acknowledging the truth, 
now ordered him to be bound and carried priſoner for liſe 
to a place on the lake of Lucern ; but Tell happily eſea- 
ping out of the boat in croſſing the lake, retired into the 
mountains, where he waited for an opportunity of deſtroy. 
ing the tyrant, and at length ſhot him as he was paſſing 
along the road. | ; 

The people now univerſally expreſſed their hatred «. 
gainſt the tyrants, and the inhabitants of Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, who had from time immemorial poſſeſſed 
the right of being governed by their own magiſtrates, 
with other important privileges, united in order to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity. For this purpoſe they 
choſe three commanders, gentlemen of approved courage 
and abilities; theſe were Wernher Stauffach, or Walter 
Furſt, and Arnold Melchthal, who ſecretly agreed to ſur- 
priſe and demoliſh the caſtles in which the imperial gover« 
nors reſided. | 
This reſolution being effected, theſe three places join- 
ed again in a league for ten years, which gave birth to 
the Helvetic confederacy. The emperor Albert thinking 
this a proper time for totally reducing theſe places by force 
of arms, haſted to Baden to begin the preparations; but 
being on his return murdered by John of Hapſburg, the 
deſign was dropped till the houſe of Auſtria invented ano- 
ther pretence for falling on the United Cantons. Thee 
and other parts of Swiſſerland adhering to the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, Frederic of Auſtria, his competitor, 
was ſo extremely irritated, that he put the inhabitants of 
Schwitz under the ban of the empire, becauſe during 
their conteſts with the abbey of Einſidlen, they had made 
ſome of the monks priſoners ; and they were excommu- 
nicated by the biſhop of Conſtance, Soon after Leo- 
pold, duke of Auſtria, in 135, attacked the Confede- 
rates with an army of twenty thouſand men; but waz de- 
feated at Morgarten, in the canton of Schwitz, notwith- 
ſtanding the whole Swiſs army did not amount to more 
than 1300 men. Upon this, on the eighth of December, 
in the tame year, they entered into a perpetual alliance, 
which proved the origin of the preſent Helvetic Confede- 
racy. As this ſignal victory was gained in the canton di 
Schwitz, and the men of that diſtrict ſignalized themlelvs 
principally in the action, the other two cantons have fron 
that time been joined to it by the common name of Swit- 
zers ; which name has been ſince communicated to all the 
other cantons and their allies, as they came into the union 
The firmneſs and intrepidity with which the Switzets 
conducted themſelves in the recovery of their liberties, 
were equalled by nothing but the moderation with which 
they behaved to their tyrannical rulers, whom they con 
ducted out of their territories, and contented themſelves 
with exacting an oath from them, that they would news 
more {et foot in that country. 

In 1332 Lucern acceded to this alliance; in 1351 they 
were joined by Zurich and Glaris ; and in 1352 their num” 
ber was increaſed, by their being joined by Zug and Bern. 
For che ſpace of 125 years this confederacy was com 
poſed only of theſe eight cantons; but in 1481 Freyburg 
and Solothurn, and in 1501 Baſil aud Schatthauſen Were 
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Amitted 


| 


* cil of the Swiſs league in U 
king of Great Britain ftiles them, “The illuſtrious and 


SWISSERLAND. 


admitted into the confederacy ; and in 1513 Appenzel 


alſo acceded to it. 


The federal union, however, extends no farther than 


is neceſſary for their mutual defence, and accommoda- | 


ting dificrences that may ariſe between two or more 
towns or cantons, and in all other affairs they are left to 
their liberty, particularly with reſpect to concluding al- 
liances with foreign powers, their granting auxiliaries, 
receiving ſubſidies, permitting a paſſage to foreign troops, 
and alſo in their tranſactions among each other; as the 
ſending of envoys to foreign ſtates, adjuſting the value of 
their coins, or calling them in, and other matters of 
public concern, though, both in their foreign and do- 
meſtic affairs, great pains are taken to pr:duce an una- 
nimity of opinion, in order to add the greater weight to 
their reſolutions. Beſides, every town and canton is an 
independent ſtate of itſelf, enjoys the privilege of mo- 
delling its own form of government, and of making laws, 


without any obſtruction from the other members of the 


confederacy. 

Thus the whole Helvetic confederacy properly conſiſts 
of thirteen diſtin republics, or free ſtates, united by 
oath for their mutual — and defence, It has now 
for ſome centuries ſupported itſelf in an abſolute freedom 
and independency z made wars, concluded treatics, re- 


. ceived and ſent envoys from and to the ſeveral European 
powers; entered into alliances with them; given what 


form they thought proper to their conſtitution ; enacted 
laws and ordinances, both in temporal and ſpiritual af- 
fairs; and excrciſed all the various prerogatives of ſove- 


nty. 
„ at the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648, the 
Helvetic contederacy was acknowledged to be a free ſtate, 
even by the emperor and empire. The former gives it 
the title f The moſt valiant, firm and full of dignity, 
* our beſt beloved friends the common confederates of all 
« the thirteen cantons and other places of Swiſſerland.“ 
The French king addreſſes them in the following manner. 
« To our very dear and great friends and confederates 
« the burgomaſters, advoyers, landammen, and coun- | 
pper Germany. The 


* moſt _—_— lords, the conſuls, ſeneſchals, landam- | 
„% men, and ſenators of the confederated Swiſs cantons, 


* our very dear friends.” The king of Sweden ſtiles 


them, I he noble, moſt mighty, magnificent, and re- 
„ nowned people, our dearly beloved friends, conſuls, 
“ ſeneſchals, landammen, ſcnators, and communities of 
the thirteen contederated Swiſs cantons.” The king 
of Pruſfia writes to The high born, noble, moſt firm, 
« wiſe, and very learned, our fingularly beloved friends, 
* of all offices and other poſts of honour, the bars 
„ maſter, pra tor, bailiffs, and council of the thirteen 
* conftederated cantons of Zurich, Bern, Lucern, &c.” 


And the Pope's addreis to the catholic cantons runs thus: 
To our beloved fons the pretors, landammen, &c. 
the counſellors of the eight Swiſs cantons ; that is to 
< ſay, of Lucern, &c. the defenders of the faith.” The 


United Cantons in rank are reckoned next to Venice, 
To them bek ng in common twenty-one bailliages, two 
towns, and the like number of lordihips. Eleven other 
free Helvetian republics are united, either with the whole 
confederacy, or with particular ſtates. 

The form of government in the ſtates of the Helvetic 
republic is in {ome ariſtocratical, and in others democratical. 
Their ſovereigns are the princes of the empire, as the bi- 
ſhops of Batil, and abbot of St. Gall. The ariſtocratical 
governments are the cantons of Zurich, Baſil, and 
Schaffhauſen, with ſome incorporated places, as the 
towns of St. Gall, Muhlhauſen, and Biel, which 
are governed by fix burgomaſters; the cantons of 
Bern, Lucern, 1 reyburg, and Solothurn, over which 
are appointed juſticiaries; and Neuenburg and Ge- 
neva, where the ſupreme power is lodged in bailifts, 

he democratical form of government prevails in the fix 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and 
Appenzell, which are under the direction of landammen, 
and alſo with ſome variation in the eight acceding places, 
as the Griſons and the Valais; but in all of them every 
male from fixwgen years of ape bas a vote, 
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The revenues of the ſtates are the uſual imports, tythes, 
annual incomes, payments annexed to the ſovereignty, 
and their ſubſidies. 

With reſpect to their military eſtabliſhment, the only 
regular forces are thoſe of the garriſons of Zurich, Bern, 
Baſil, Geneva, and Arburg; but every burgher, pea- 
fant, and ſubject, muſt exerciſe himſelf in the utc of arms; 
appear on the ſtated days for ſhooting at a mark; fur- 
niſh himſelf with proper cloathing, accoutrements, pow- 
der and ball ; be always ready for the defence of his 
country, and punctually comply with every article of 
war. For this end almoſt every canton, particularly thoſe 
of Zurich, Bern, Bazil, Freyburg, and Solothurn, have 
claſſed their ſubjects into regiments of horſe and foot 
under the command of proper officers, who are compolcd 
of the burghers of the feveral towns. 

According to ſeveral ordinances, and the conventions 
for the common defence and immediate affiftance of any 
injured party, the contingents of the ſeveral cantons are 
as follow : 


Men. 

Bern — - — — 2000 
Zurich — — 1400 
Lucern — — 1200 
Uri — — 1400 
Schwitz — — 600 
Underwald — — 400 
Zug 5 — 400 
Glaria — — — 400 
Fr eybu —ä— — 80 
Solothurn — — 600 
Schaff hauſcn — — 400 
Appenzell — — 600 
Ab of St. Gall — ooo 
The town of St. Gall — 200 
Biel | — 200 
Baden — 200 
Thurgaw — 690 
The Fee Bailliages — Jo 
Sargans — — 300 
The Rheinthal or Rhein Vale «= — 200 
Lauwis — — — 400 
Luggaris — 200 
Mendris — — 100 
Mayenthal — — 100 
Total 13, 400 

— — 


Beſides which, each canton and incorporated diſtrict is 
to have in readineſs one field- piece, with all other imple- 
ments, powder, ball, &c. that on the firſt notice their 
ſuccours may be ſent without delay. Alſo every confe- 
derated and incorporated diſtrict, for the ſecond and third 
draught, is to furniſh and hold in readine(s double the 
ſame proportion. Such towns and territories as levy ca- 
valry are alſo immediately to march. 

A general diet of the cantons uſually meets once a year, 
and continues in common not above a month. Their bu- 
ſineſs is to conſider of the methods moſt proper to be taken 
for the common good and ſafety of the whole helvetic 
body. Beſides which annual diet, each canton has the 
liberty of ſummoniag an extraordinary one ; or a foreign 
minitter may convoke one. The diet is compoſed of two 
deputies from each canton, who rank according to the 
order of their canton. The abbot of St. Gall and Bi- 
enne ſend their deputies to it as allies. One of the deputies 
from Zurick always preſides on theſe occaſions, 

Beſides theſe general diets, there are two particular ones, 
the one held at Arrow, in which are ſettled the concerns 
of all the Proteſtant cantons ; the other at Lucern, in 
which the Roman Catholic cantons tranſact the affairs of 
their body. If the thirteen cantons ſend ambaſladors to a 
foreign court, they do not delegate one man to repreſent 
them all, but each canton appoints its own ambaflador, 
to ſhew its diftinEt and independent. ſtate. 

Mr. Stanyan, who ſeems to have ſtudied the govern- 
ment of the Swiſs, as well as the genius of the people 
with great impartiality and diſcernment, paſſes the ſevereit 


ceuſure upon their corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice ; drunk- 


ennels, 
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enneſs, — and mercenary valour, which are the 
defects commonly ch upon them, he takes great pains 
to clear them of. heir women, he aſſerts, want no 
charms either in their perſons or converſation ; eſpecially 
in the three moſt poliſhed cantons of Berne, F reyburgh 
and Solothurn ; where being accuſtomed to mix with 
company, their behaviour receives an air of eaſe and po- 
liteneſs, 

Swiſlerland is well provided with arſenals, particularly 
at Bern ; but the only fortified places are Geneva, Solo- 
thurn, Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Arburg. 

The Swiſs engage in the ſervice of foreign princes and 
ſtates, either merely as guards, or as marching regiments. 

In the latter caſe, the government permits the enliſting 
volunteers, though only for ſuch ſtates as they are in al- 
liance with, or have entered into a previous agreement on 
that article; and no ſubject is to be forced into foreign 
fervice, nor even to be enliſted without the concurrence of 
the magiſtracy ; uſually an annual ſubſidy is paid by the 
ſtate in whoſe favour the levies are granted. One benefit, 
however, attending this cuſtom is, that theſe men, on 
their return home, after a long ſervice abroad, great] 
improve the ſtanding militia of the country, The g 
number of Swils troops is kept by France, 
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. . 
Of the Canton of ZURICH. 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : A Deſcription of the Lake 


of Zurich; and of the City of the ſame Name : its Govern- 


ment, 


URICH is bounded on the north by Swabia and the 

county of Schafthauſen, on the eaſt by Thurgau 

and the county of Tuckenburg, on the ſouth by the 

canton of Schwitz, and on the weſt by the canton of Zug 
and the Free Provinces. | 

This canton is, according to the learned Scheuchzer, 
an epitome of all Swiſſerland, as containing hills, valleys, 
plains, corn lands, vineyards, lakes, rivers, vegetables 
of all kinds, and whatever elſe is neceſſary to the ſupport 
of life. Grain is cultivated all over the country ; but it 
Tipens later in the mountainous parts, where the air is 
coldeſt, than in the ſandy valleys. The hilly grounds 
on the eaſt, weſt, and ſouth borders. afford a ſpecimen 
of the fertility of the Alps, as — cattle, milk, 
butter, and cheeſe ; and towards Schaff hauſen and the 
Thurgaw the country produces good wine, which, tho' 
at firſt tart, improves by keeping, and after ſome years 
becomes ſmooth, pleaſant, and wholeſome. Fruits are 
alſo found every where in great plenty. The moſt re- 
markable minerals and foffils, the fine white chalk at 
the village of Mur, different kinds of clay for making 
earthen-ware, pit-coal, and turf; and in ſeveral places 
are veins of ſulphur. 

The principal lake in this country is that of Zurich, 
which is one of the largeſt in Swiſſerland, it bein 
twenty-four miles in length, and about three in breadth, 
The proſpe&t from it is extremely delightful, the little 
eminences by which it is bordered being all over diverſi- 
fied with corn fields and vineyards, and behind theſe is 
every where a gradual aſcent of larger hills terminating in 
the ſtupendous mountains of Glaris, Schwitz, and the 
Griſons, whoſe ſummits are always covered with ſnow. 
The Rhine waters the north fide of this canton, where 
it is joined by the Thur, the Toſs, and other ſmaller 
ſtreams. Out of the lake of Zurich iſſues a river which 
flows through the town, and having a little below it 
received the Hill, begins to be called the Limmat; till 
traverſing the county of Baden, it at laſt loſes itſelf in the 
Aar. | 

This canton is, next to Bern, the largeſt and moſt po- 
pulous, it being thought capable of bringing near fifty 
thouſand fighting men into the field, without any con- 
ſiderable detriment to its agriculture or manufactures, 

The Reformation was begun here by Zwinglius, in 
1517, in the city of Zurich, and in 1524 ſpread through 
the whole canton. Religious affairs are under the di- 
tection of an eccleſiaſtical council compaſed of eight 
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members, two of whom are clergymen, and of a ſynod 
of ten deaneries, including under them a hundred and 
fifty miniſters. | 

On the acceſſion of this canton in 1351 to the per- 
petual alliance with Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and Lu- 
cern, the latter, on ſwearing to the alliance, made no 
difficulty of yielding the prefidency to Zurich, which 
it has ſince conſtantly retained ; but this honour, inſtead 
of being any real advantage, is rather a burthen, all 
affairs relating to the collective body of the confederacy 
being tranſacted in its offices, and from thence communi- 
cated to the other towns and places. 

The city of Zurich, the Tigurum Thuricum of the 
ancients, is ſeated in the 2 degree fifty. four 
minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree irty- 
two minutes eaſt longitude, in a very pleaſant and fertile 
country on the outlet of the lake, and is eſteemed the 
handſomeſt town in Swiſſerland. It is large and well for- 
tified, and contains five arſenals, which are well ſtored. 
Its churches are the great Minſter, which has ſeveral pre- 
bends; the Frau-Munſter, a parochial church; but the 
largeſt eccleſiaſtical foundation before the c frmation was 
an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs of which bore the title of 
princeſs. To theſe are to be added St. Peter's and the 
Prediger church. There is here an academy, which 
has fifteen profeſſors, with two colleges. Here is alſo a 
German ſociety, which owes its origin to proteſior Bod- 
mer, and is aflociated with that of Burn. The town- 
library, which is very conſiderable, with the public mu- 
ſeum, are in the water-church, In the prebenu-i rary 
are ſeveral valuable manuſcripts. The town-houſe is 4 
very fine pile of building, and fo well deſigned, thac it 
would make a good figure even in Italy. Ihe fron- 
tiſpiece to this edifice has pillars of a beautitul black 
marble ſtreaked with white, which is tound 1a the 
neighbouring mountains; and the chambers for the teveral 
councils, with the other apartments, are very neat. 

The burghers are divided into thirteen companies, the 
firſt of which is chiefly compoſed of gentry. Out of 
theſe companies are choſen the city regency, that is, the 
greater and leſſer council, in whom the ſovereignty and 
adminiſtration of all civil and military affairs are lodged. 
The great council conſiſts of one hundred and fixty-two 
members, and to this afſembly none can be admutted 
uhder thirty years of age. The lefler council is compo- 
ſed of fifty members, who muſt all have attained their 
thirty-ſixth year, and is divided into two equal bodies, 
each of which is alternately poſſeſſed of the regency for 
the term of ſix months, 

The principal perſons in this city are two burgo-ma- 
ſters, freely elected by the burghers and counſellors from 
the above councils, and theſe hold the government by 
turns, each for half a year. Next to them are four 
ſtadtholders, or maſters of companies, and two treaſu- 
rers, who continue in office twelve years by annual ro- 
tation, The privy council is compoſed of twelve mem- 
bers, who are the two burgo-maſters, the tour ſtadthol- 
ders, two treaſurers, the obman of the convents belong- 


ging to the public, and three others elected by the coun- 


ellors. In this aſſembly the affairs of the canton are 
firſt diſcuſſed, and if thought neceſſary, they lay them 
before the leſſer and greater councils. The chamber of 
accounts conſiſts of twelve members; theſe are the two 
burgo-maſters, one ſtadtholder, two treaſurers, the ob- 
man of the convents, three members of the leſſer, and 
three of the greater council, Theſe inſpect the city re- 
ceipts and diſburſements, the accounts of the trealurers 
agd city builders excepted, and likewiſe take cognizance 
of the ficfs. The council of reformation is compoſed of 
eight members of the leſſer, and four of the greater coun- 
eil, and ſuperintends the execution of the ſumptuary 
laws, the reformation of manners, defamatory expreſſi- 
ons, and acts of violence, To the marriage court be- 
long eight members, who determine all matrimonial 
diſputes, and inflict puniſhments on all perſons convic- 
ted of whoredom, prohibited games, ſwearing, ſuperiti- 
tious practices, prolanation of the ſabbath, and the like. 
The city court hears cauſes relating to debts and pecu- 
niary claims; and the revenue court decides conteſts in 
matters under its juriſdiction, To the es = 
man 
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jobman of the convents is committed the management of | communicated to the vale. The ſtupendous height of the 
the church revenues, both in the city and country. rocks, whence vaſt fragments frequently fall into the 

Zurich has all the manufactures that are to be met |road, render the entrance into the vale ſomewhat — 
with in the moſt ingenious and flouriſhing nations, as ful, eſpecially during the ſpring, when by the diſſolu- 
cl:ths, ſtuffs and linen crapes, calamancoes, half ſilk tion of the ice and ſnow; whole maſſes of rocks ſeparate 
and half worſted cipers, calicoes, ſilk handerchiefs, from each other, and render it really dangerous. In this 
ſattins, organ ſines, and ſeveral other ſorts of filks; ſilk long valley are ſeveral villages; but the inhabitants in 
and cotton ſtockings, muſlins, lawns, gold and filver|few places ſow either wheat, oats, or rye ; they receiving 
thread, and galloons ; beſides a foundery for bells, can- | great profit from their graſs, which is extraordinary rich, 


non, and other things, breeding vaſt numbers of cattle, from which they obtain 
The arms of the city of Zurich are, a ſhield argent] milk, butter, and cheeſe. The beſt ſort of the latter, 
and azure, party per bend. which is made of cream, is in great repute abroad, un- 
der the name of Saan-cheeſe. "The greateſt part of the 

'Þ % -% Mp 4 inhabitants, inſtead of loaves, eat thin barley cakes, with 


g | the ſecond ſort of cheeſe; but the principal! food of the 
The Canton of BER. common people is potatoes, and they drink milk or whey : 


: ver! | - [but the more wealthy have wine, which is of a high 
Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, fountains, | ut OS me y , ug 
9 Pallics. The military Affairs of the Canton 3 with þ == it being brought over the * mm Pon 

particular Deſcription of the City of Bern, and its Govern- ome parts produce good fruit, and the rivulets 


2 | „both with red and common trout. 
ment; the Welſchen or foreign Lands, and alſo a Deſcrip- The territory of Haſsli, which is alfo in this canton, 
tion of Lauſonne. 


according to the above author, extends about eleven hours 
ERN is terminated to the eaſt by the cantons of Uri, |from the ſummit of the Grimſel hill. In the upper val- 
; Underwald, and Lucern; to the northward by the [ley are fine weods of beach and pine, with 8 of graſs 
Auftrian foreſt towns, and the cantons of Baſil and So-|for cattle, both on the heights and low lands. The 
jothurn; to the weltward it borders on the canton of mountains yield moſt excellent roots, and are frequented 
Solothurn, the diſtrict of Biel, the principality of Neuen-|by chamois goats, and other mountainous animals; as 
burg, Franche Comte, and the land of Gex; and toſalſo by wild fowl of all kinds. This country likewiſe 
the ſouthward on the lake of Geneva, the duchy of [abounds in mines, particularly in thoſe of lead and iron, 
Savoy, and the Valais. It _ near environs the las alſo in fine cryſtals. 
whole caritons of Freyburg, extending about a hundred] Over the high mountain called the Grimſel hill is 2 
and ffty-ones miles in length, and ſeventy-five in breadth, road leading to Upper Geſtelen, in the Valais, that is 
it being cus largeſt of tue thirteen cantons, and form- paſſable only in ſummer ; and even then, on account of 
ing in the whole little leis than onc-tuird of the con- the ice and ſnow, is very difficult and dangerous, and is with 
federacy. great labour and expence kept in repair by the inhabi- 
Schcuchzer ſtiles this canton, with reſpe& to its ex- |tants of the Haſsli vale. In many places this road is 
tent, figure, and fertility, the moſt valuable gem of all |hewn out of the hard rock in a ſerpentine form, ſecured 
Swiſſerland. The levels yield an exuberance of grain with walls, and connected by bridges that extend from one 
and fruit, and the high lands afford rich paſtures covered rock to another; and on the top of the road towards the 
with cattle; whence the inhabitants are in no want of] north is a lake. On this road, at the foot of a hill, is an 
milk, butter, and cheeſe. The fineſt ſpots here are in inn or hoſpital, where every ſive years the land-holders 
the country bordering on the lakes of Biel, Neuenburg, [of the Haſsli vale appoint an hoſpitallet, as he is ſtiled, who 
and Geneva, which not only yield the choiceſt fruits, | continues there from the middle of March to Martinmas, 
but alſo excellent wine. Here is clay of different co-|that is, as long as the road is paſſable, and accommodates 
lours, of which earthen-ware is made. In this canton is travellers with meat and drink, for which thoſe pay who 
alſo found mundic, with a beautiful blue and white ſand- are able, but the poor are entertained gratis, The ex- 
ſtone, uſed at Bern for building. There are here alſo|pence is defrayed by an annual collection made throughout 
gypſum, pit-coal, ſulphur, and iron ore. Some gold is the whole confederacy, and even in ſome places beyond it. 
ewiſe found among the ſands of the Emmat and the Aar. Southward from the hoſpital an ice vale extends two 
The latter of cheſe rivers is the largeſt in the whole can-|hours in length, and afterwards for ſix hours more winds 
ton, and has its ſource within it, receiving the larger] to the weſt with the mountains, terminating at laſt at 
Emmat, the Sanen, the Senſen, the Wigger, the 4 the high ice- mountain of Schreckhorn ; and in this vale, 
the Huſs, and the Limmat, and at length loſes itſelf in|which is called the Grimſtelthal, lies the ſource of the 
the Rhine. The Candel, or Cander, is an impetuous river Aar, or Aren. On a part of a Grimſel hill, cal- 
torrent that iſſues from the Gaſter Alp, being joined by led Zinkenberg, a cryſtal pit was diſcovered in 1719, 
the rivulet ot Alp, and afterwards by the Simmen, whence which yielded cryſtal to the value of upwards of thirty 
it continues its courſe through a new canal three thouſand thouſand rixdollars ; many pieces dug in it weighing 
feet in length, in the making of which an eminence one from four to ſeven and eight 3 pounds, moſt of 
hundred and fifty. two feet high was levelled. | which were without flaw, and as tranſparent as water, 
Among the lakes the principal is that of Geneva, the The canton of Bern is well cultivated and very popu- 
greateſt part of which is within this canton, and which lous, containing thirty-nine large and ſmall towns, and 
we ſhall defcribe in treating of Geneva, | above thirteen villages, with about four hundred thou- 
To this canton likewiie in ſome meaſure belong the ſand perſons. The German is the prevailing language 
lakes of Neuenburg and Biel, the latter of which is alſo in the greateſt part of the canton; but in the Foreign 
called the Nydaw-lake, and is very full of fiſh: it re- Lands, as they are called, the French is moſtly uſed. 
ceives into it the Thiele, which iſſues from the Neuen-| The whole canton is Proteſtant, except a few Papiſts, 
burg lake. The borders of -this lake are fruitful ; they who reſide in the Vale of Frick. The churches of the 
are planted with many vineyards, and almoſt in its cen · German territory of Bern are ranged under fix chapters, 
tre are two ſmall iſlands, the largeſt of which, called St. each of which has a dean, who is appointed by the daily 
Peter's, is a delightful ſpot covered with meadows, vine- council of Bern, and alſo a treaſurer aſſiſted by certain 
yards, and the moſt beautiful woods. jurats ; and theſe, every year, in conjunction with ſuch 
The Sunmenthal, or Simmen Vale, in this canton, | officers of the bail liage as live within their department, hold 
lays Dr. Buſching, extends betweca twelve and thirteen a chapter or ſynod. : 
ours in length, with a breadth of only one quarter or a In the year 1353 the city of Bern concluded a perpe- 
ſixth, and is on boch ſides bounded by a ridge of high tual union with Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, and thus 
mountains, of cqual length, but of very different quality, became a member of the confederacy. One article of this 
ſome of them being extremely fertile, and others barren, union was, that Bern ſhould likewiſe aſſiſt Zurich and 
while others again ate merely bare rocks. The rivulet Lucern when required by the three above - mentioned 
of Simmen, or Siemen, which traverſes the whole length cantons, as allies of thoſe ſtates, and, at the requeſt of 
of the vale, is ſaid to have a ſeven-fold ſource, and from | thoſe cantons, Zurich and Lucern were alſo to aſſiſt 
this circumſtance to derive its name, which it has ſince Bern. This canton, on account of its power and opu- 
69 4 H lence, 
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lence, has been allowed the ſecond rank among the confe- members of the daily council, and five of the great coun- 


derates. 


.cil, From this office licences for ſuch levies are iſſued, 


Its arms are gules, a bear ſable, rampant, on a bend or. and here the recruits make their appearance and are re- 
The military affairs of this canton are under the care giſtered. ; 
of a war-office, inſtituted in the capital. This office ap- The prefects over the countries ſubject to Bern reſide, 


points: the muſters, and alſo the majors who conduct 


while in office, in their ſeveral departments, and have 


them; gives orders in every thing relating to the furni- their deputies, clerks, and collectors. In civil cauſes 
ture and diſcipline of the militia, and alſo the imple- they ſit as judges in the bailliage courts; but from them 
ments of war. Every male from ſixteen to ſixty is en- appeals lie from the court of appeals at Bern. They pu- 
tered in the war- roll, and about one - third of them divid-| niſh petty crimes, and in greater ones draw up the in- 
ed into regiments under the title of fuſiliers and auſſugers, dictments and form the proceſs, which being tranſmitted 
who are recruited from the other two-thirds. The fu-|to the leſſer council at Bern, ſentence is there paſſed, but 


ſiliers are all picked men, and are required to be unmarried 


- | the execution is referred to the prefects. 


but the auſſugers are married. In time of war both ſerve, but | The city of Bern, in Latin Berna, or Arcotopolis, is 
the firſt draught is made from the fuſiliers. A regiment of | ſeated on the river Aar, which waſhes three ſides of it, 
theſe, including the ſtaff-officers, conſiſts of two battalions, | forming a peninſula. Down the river at the ſtone- bridge 
each containing five companies, and to every company are the peninſula is ſo narrow as to be reduced to a fingle 
a hundred and ten men, including ten commiſſion and | ſtreet ; but gradually widens along the fide of an eminence 
non-commiſlion officers ; but of the auſſugers, a regiment three or four hundred paces in length, after which it is 
conſiſts of twelve companies, each containing two hun- | firſt divided into two ſtreets, then into three or four, and 


dred and eighteen men, thirteen of whom are officers. 


laſtly into five. On this eminence is a fine plain, both 


Every perſon when entered on the roll is to provide ſides of which are watered by the Aar, which here flows 
himſelf with arms, which, as well as the cloathing, are in a deep channel, and on the top towards the weſt is 
to be all uniform. The colour univerſally uſed is brown, | fortifed with walls, moats, and out-works. The houſes, 
and the diſtinctions between the regiments conſiſt entirely | except thoſe in the higheſt and loweſt parts, with a 
in their facing. Among the horſe is a regiment of cuiraſ-|few bye-ſtreets, are built of ſtone, particularly in the 
ſiers, who are furniſhed by the vaſſals in the pais de main ſtreets, which are adorned with piazzas, neatly 


Naud and the Walſchen lands: the reſt of the horſe, one paved with ſquare flags, for the convenience of walking 


troop of cuiraſſiers excepted, who are burghers of Bern, dry in rainy or ſnowy weather. The ſtreets, eſpecially 
conſiſt entirely of dragoons. E regiment contains|the high ſtreet which runs through the centre of the 
ten troops, making in the whole five ſquadrons, who city, are paved with flints; and the latter is ſo broad as 
all find their reſpective horſes, arms, and accoutrements; to admit of two carriages a-breaſt on each ſide of the canal 
on which account thoſe who keep horſes are generally which runs through it. The banks of this canal are 


choſen for the cavalry. 


lined with free-ſtone, it paſſes through moſt of the ſtreets, 


That the men thus diſtributed into regiments, and the|and makes ſufficient amends for the expence of bringing 
others alſo, may be provided with arms, and be render- it from a conſiderable diſtance, by its being, excluſive of 
ed expert in the uſe of them, commiſſaries at arms are|other uſes, of great ſervice in caſe of fires, and very con- 
ſtationed all over the canton for muſtering and exerciſ- | venient for carrying off the foil of the town into the Aar. 


ſing the people in every department throughout the year,, What appears very — Bern is their pub- 


and for ſeeing that all their arms and accoutrements are lic walks by the great church. 


eſe are raiſed a pro- 


in good order. The country is alſo divided into certain |digious height, and, that their weight might not break 
diſtricts, each under the direction of a land-major, who|down the walls and pilaſters which ſurround them, the 


receives pay from the ſtates, and is to ſee that the ſol- 


are built upon arches. The ingenious Mr. Addiſon ob- 


diers are kept in conſtant readineſs to march. This of- ſerves, that theſe walks being as high from the ftreets 
ficer frequently makes a progreſs to inſpect the officers and and gardens that lie at the foot of them, as moſt ſteeples 
private men, and every year brings thoſe of his circuit tojin England, afford the nobleſt ſummer profpe& in the 


a general muſter. 


world ; for they give a full view of a prodigiaus range of 


A commander in chief is never appointed but in time | mountains that lie in the country of the Griſons, and are 
of war, and even then he is aſſiſted by a council compoſed | covered with ſnow. Theſe are about twenty-five leagues 
of the moſt eminent members of the regency and other diſtance from the town, though their height and colour 
experienced officers, without whoſe concurrence he can makes them ſeem much nearer, The c2thedral ſtands on 
undertake nothing, but with their approbation — thing. one ſide of theſe walks, and is a maſter- piece in Gothie 


As in ſuch caſes ſeveral different corps are n 


rily put architecture. The chief miniſter is the head of the city 


in motion, ſo each has a commander and counſellor at|clergy, and bears the title of dean; and formerly this 
war. During a peace the preſident of the war-office at|church had alſo its prebendaries. The inferior miniſters 


Bern is the firſt military officer, 


and deacons belonging to it now officiate in the Domi- 


Though the grand train of artillery be kept in the ar-|nican church, where was once a convent of monks of 
ſenal at Bern, yet a conſiderable number of field-pieces |that order; but it is now divided into an hoſpital and 
are diſtributed all over the country, eſpecially at the |houſe of correction, and the upper part of the choir be- 
manſion-houſes and caſtles where the governors and pre-|ing vaulted over, has been converted into a muſic- room 
ſects reſide, To this artillery belong three companies of for the collegium muſicum. A French congregation has 
matroſſes, and one of bombardiers, each conſiſting ofjalſo its meetings in this church. The church on the 


one hundred men, under their proper officers; and eve 


ry |Nydec ftands at the lower end of the city, near the brid 


diſtrict knows the horſes and carriages it is to furniſh for|over the Aar, and has a particular miniſter, with an aſſiſt- 


the artillery, ſtores, and baggage. There is alſo a com-|ant. The hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, which ſtands in 


pany of a hundred and twenty men, compoſed of various] the uppermoſt part of the city, has been made parochial, 
artificers, for adjuſting and repairing the artillery ; as|and provided with a miniſter and aſſiſtant. | 
alſo another of guides, with its officers, Theſe laſt are There is here an academy, to which belong eight pro- 
always compoſed of ſuch as are thoroughly acquainted ifeffors : it has three halls for public lectures, examina- 
with the roads, bye-ways, and different parts of the|tions, and other exerciſes, with apartments for a provoſt 


country. 


and twenty ſtudents in divinity, who are maintained 


In time of peace the only force conſtantly kept up is a] gratis, and alſo a large public library, with a muſeum. 
guard in the city of Bern, conſiſting of two hundred men, There is likewiſe here a grammar ſchool. Here is an 
commanded by a town major, who is always a member economical ſociety, compoſed of men of letters. Under 


of the great council, and three lieutenants, with ſeventy- 


the town-hall is a large granary, and on the lower fide 


hve men, and three non-commiſſioned officers included, ſtands the office of record, The arſenal is a very extan- 


as a garriſon for fort Arburg. 
For the better regulation of levies to be made for an 


eruit-chamber, the commiſſioners of which conſiſt of ne ad: thoſe of the famous Tell, who is W 
4 


ſive building, in which, beſides the artillery, are arms 


g yfof all kinds for twenty thouſand men. Here are ſhewn 
foreign power, Bern has a particular office called the re- 


the figure and armour of the count who founded the 
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at the head of the hall, aiming at the apple on his little 
ſon's head, who ſtands oppoſite to him : thele are images 
of wood, in which the hands and eyes are admirably ex- 

fed, He appears to have been a tall raw-boned man, 
with a very honeſt countenance, and, according to the 
faſhion of thoſe times, one half of his coat 1s red, and 
the other black and yellow ſtripes alternately ; his 
breeches and ſtockings are of one ſingle peace, and an 
arrow fticks in his coat behind his head : the boy is 
laughing, as apprehending no kind of danger. "They 
likewiſe ſhew abundance of arms, which they took from 
the Burgundians in the three great battles which eſtabliſh- 
ed them in the poſſeſſion of their liberties, and deſtroyed 
the great duke of Burgundy himſelf, with the braveſt of 
his ſubjects. 

The hoſpital is a very ſpacious ſtructure, completely 
finiſhed in 1742. The infirmary is another very large 
building. 

This city is divided into four quarters, namely, 
thoſe of the bakers, the butchers, the ſmiths, and the 
tanners, each having the privilege of chooſing a knight- 
banneret. Beſides theſe there are other companies; but it 
is the privilege of the former, that the four bannerets are 
choſen only out of thoſe bodies, 

The burghers of the city are divided into the quali- 
- fied for government, and the perpetual inhabitants. The 
latter, conſiſting of ſuch as were made freemen ſince 
the year 1635, enjoy all privileges; but are incapable of 
the magiſtracy, and all public employments, which are 
the peculiar portion of the former, as the deſcendants of 
thoſe who were burghers before that year. Though the 
city was erected in the year 1191, as a check to the vio- 
lent proceedings of the nobility, yet ſix very ancient no- 
ble families found means to be claſſed among the quali- 
fied burghers : theſe, beſides being reſpected above all 
others, have this privilege, that when any of them are 
admitted a member of the ſenate or leſſer council, he 
takes place of all other members, though his ſeniors in 
office, and immediately follows the knights bannerets, 
or tribunes of the people. 

The great council, into which none is admitted under 
thirty years of age, is not to conſiſt of leſs than two hun- 
dred perſons ; and when complete, their number amounts 
to two hundred and ninety-nine; but never to three 
hundred. This council makes war, peace, and alli- 
ances ; manages every thing relating to the revenues, gra- 
tuities, aids, and buildings, above the value of one hun- 
dred rixdollars; chooſes the lefler council, and nomi- 
nates the ſeveral officers of the prefecturates: the mem- 
bers alſo prefide in all capital cauſes for crimes commit- 
ted within the diſtrict of the city, and likewiſe in civil 
cauſes, when the ſum in debate exceeds the value of five 
hundred pounds. 

In the leſſer or daily council, ſit the two prætors, 
twenty-five council-men, among which are the four 
knights-bannerets, and the two treaſurers. Theſe meet 
every day, ſundays and holidays excepted, for the diſ- 
patch of all buſineſs, whether political, criminal, civil, 
or any other, that does not fall under the cognizance of 
the great council, or of any particular office. 

he heads of tlie ariſtocracy are the two prætors, by the 
French called avoycrs : their office is for life, and they act 
alternately every other year. The aCting magiſtrate pre- 
ſides in the great and leſſer council, dreſſed in a black 
robe, and ſitting in a chair of ſtate, ſomewhat raiſed ; 
= he is poſſeſſed of no vote, except in caſe of an equa- 
ity, Where he has the caſting voice. However, on 
molt occaſions his opinion is aſked. To his cuſtody is 
committed the city feal, and by him all letters and other 
inſtruments are ſigned. The prætor out of office takes 
place next to the other, and, in his abſence, acts as his 
repreſentative, and is inveſted with the ſame marks of 
diſtinction. | 

Next to the prætors ſits the treaſurer of the German 

nds, who holds his place for fix years, after which 

ere muſt be an interval of four more before he can be 
a ſecond time elected treaſurer. His province is to elect 
and ſuperintend the revenues of the ſeveral diſtricts 
in the German lands, as alſo the ſtock belonging to the 
cantons in the Engliſh funds, for which he paſſes his 
accounts twice a ycar, 


| 
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The knights bannerets, who are the next in rank, 
precede all other members of the leſſer council, and de- 
rive their title from their office of keeping the banners 
or flags of the four ſeveral parts of the town, Theſe 
are impowered to ſee that the militia under their ban- 
ner have their arms in readineſs, They are elected 
from the four above-mentioned companies: no member 
of the daily council who is not free of one of them, 
can be made a banneret, nor can two bannerets be of the 
ſame company, each of the four having one of their own. 
They continue in office four years, but reſign at the end 
of every year, that their election may be confirmed by a 
freſh choice. They are poſſeſſed of certain privileges in 
the legiſlature, and may ſtand candidates for any office 
not peculiar to the leſſer council, and each of them is 
veſted with the intendancy of ſome diſtricts, conſiſting of 
ſeveral villages about the city. 

Theſe are followed by the treaſurer of the Pais de Vaud, 
which office is the moſt profitable of all. 

The country governments of the cantons being very 
lucrative, uſed to occaſion great ſtruggles; ſo that to 
prevent diſputes and cabals, it was ordered in the 
I711, that theſe and other poſts of great profit ſhould be 
diſpoſed of by lot. The candidates firſt draw lots about 
their turns in drawing for the office; after which, as 
many balls as there are candidates are put in a Dag 
Theſe balls are all filyer, except one which is gold, 
which entitles to the government. This office is in- 
deed held only fix years; but is attended with ſuch emo- 
luments, that within that ſhort ſpace, they lay up thirty 
or forty thouſand dollars. No bachelor is capable of 
this or any other profitable employment : unqueſtiona- 
bly the ſcope of the ordinance was to promote marriage, 
and by that means good order and the increaſe of the ſub- 
jects. 

The common law of the country is chiefly founded upon 
the roman or civil law, but in the deciſion of ſuits, the 
courts are governed more by the apparent equity of the 
caſe, than by any body of laws. 

Mr. Stanyan very juſtly remarks, on the government of 
the canton of Berne, that there are not above eigh 
families that have any ſhare in the government, . 
there are three hundred and ſixty families of citizens, 
which, by the conſtitution, are eligible to public offices,” 

In the centre of the city is a large ſtone ſeat encom- 
paſſed with iron rails, on which ſits the acting judge, and 
the two members of the council next to him, when-ever 
ſentence of death is to be pronounced. 

The commonalty of both ſexes wear ſtraw hats, and 
the women's coats come ſo near the arm-pits, that not 
above one hand breadth is left for the ſhape. The pea- 
ſants of the canton of Bern are the wealthieſt in Swiſſer- 
land, there being ſcarce a village without at leaſt one 
inhabitant worth twenty, thirty, or even ſixty thouſand 
guilders. Within theſe ſixty years the manners of the 
country are become greatly altered, and a fondneſs for 
ſhow, pleaſure, and ſumptuous living, is increaſed in a 
manner unknown to their ſimple anceſtors; yet many 
vices are neither ſo fare-faced nor ſo common as in other 
cities, | 

To the city of Bern belong many governments, each 
containing a number of villages, particularly the Wal- 
ſchen Lands, otherwiſe called the Foreign or Italian 
Lands, which were conquered by the city of Bern in the 
year 1535, It will be proper here to mention the city of 
Lauſanne, 

This city, which was anciently called Lauſodunum, 
or Lauſonium, is ſeated in a valley, at about the diſtance 
of half a league from the lake of Geneva. The city has 
ſeveral gentlemen's houſes in it, that are tolerably well 
built, and very commodious, and is furniſhed with twa 
public fountains. | 

The wall of the cathedral was by an earthquake 
in 1634, and ſome years after ſhut by a ſecond ; but 
though it is at preſent not above an inch broad, and filled 
up with mortar, when Mr. Addiſon was there, ſeveral 
perſons in the town were living who had formerly paſſed 
through it. The tower is not without beauty; but 
having been twice burned, only half of it is now . 
A ſmaller tower belonging to this church, was alſo ſet 


jon fire by lightning, When they prudently beat it * 
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by a chain ball, by which the body of the church was 


ſaved, and ſince that was done, a ſpire has been raiſed 
upon it. This church has two hundred and ſeventy 
two ſtately pillars, and a fine choir, ſeparated from the 
nave of the church by a handſome gallery ſupported by 
eleven pillars of bl ck marble. Io this church are three 
gates, two great ones and a ſmaller; one of the largeſt 
has a fine portico, adorned with the ſtatues of the twelve 
apoſtles, and the Virgin in the Middle. The other has 
alſo a magnificent portico adorned with ſmall figures in 
relievo, repreſenting hiftorical paſſages, beſides ſome ſta- 
tues as big as the life, ; 

Here were formerly eight churches more, together with 
two convents; but they have been moſt of them demo- 
liſhed ſince the Reformation, only St. Francis church, 
a handſome large ſtructure, is {till preſerved for the uſe 
of the lower part of the city, 

The town-houlſe is a very noble building, in the fineſt 
part of the city, adorned with a portico that has two beau- 
tiful pillars of green marble, 

On the eaſt ſide of the cathedral is a ſpacious walled 
terrace, like that at Bern, with this difference, that the 
terrace of Bern is much higher walled, and that of Lau- 
ſanne has the advantage in proſpect, it commanding the 
lake, and all the low country towards Geneva, his 
country, indeed, from its nature and umnpro /cments, at. 
tords a delightſul view in the variety of its little hil's and 
dales, fields, meadows, vineyards, and woods, together 
with the neighbourhood of the lake. : 

"The city is governed by a great and leſſer council, 
the former of which conſiſts of ſixteen members, who 
have the burgo-maſter for their preſident; next to him is 
the treaſurer, with the five bannerets, belonging to ſo 
many diviſions of the city. From theſe councils, in cauſes 
not exceeding twelve hundred florins, appeals lic to a ſu- 
perior council compoſed of ſixty members; but conteſts 
relating to larger ſums, are carried before the council of 
Bern. it is remarkable, that there is one ftreet in this 
city, in which the people have the privilege of acquit- 
ting or condemning any one of their own body in affairs 
of life and death; and as every inhabitant of this ſtreet 
has a vote, houſes ſell better here than in any other part 
of tae town. | 

This city was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 8 found- 
ed at Avenche ; but Lauſanne cloſing with the Reforma- 
tion, and coming under the ſovereignty of Bern, the bi- 
ſhop withdrew to Freybury. A part of the epiſcopal re- 
venues were applied to the academical gymnaſium erected 
here in 1557, and the bailiff of Bern refides in the bi- 
ſhop's palace, where he judges in all diſputes brought 
before him from the country courts, 
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The Canton of LUCERY, 


Its Situation, Extent, Rivers, and Governm:nt, with a 
Deſcription of the City of Lucern. 


HE canton of Lucern, which is the moſt confider 

ble next to Zurich and Bern, is bounded on the 
eaſt by the cantons of Underwald, Schwitz, aud Zug, 
and on all other ſides by the canton of Bern ; extending 
thirty miles in length, and twenty in breadth. 

This canton produces a ſufficient quantity of corn for 
Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald ; and as the paſturage is 
allo excellent, the inhabitants likewiſe apply themſelves 
to grazing. 

he principal rivers are the Ruſs, which iſſues from 
the lake of Lucern, and receives the Emmat, and ſeve- 
ral other ſtreams, The Wigger has its ſource in this 
canton, and alſo the Swan. 

There are only four towns in this country, and the 
Whole canton is entirely Popiſh, under the fee of Con- 
ſtance. It has on all occaſions been the principal abet- 
tor of Popery in Swiſſerland; and in 1747, and the fol- 
lowing years, it reſumed the ancient ſeverities againſt the 
— Ion and fome of theſe heretics, as they were cal- 
led, were put to death with many aggravations of inſult 
and cruelty. | 

This canton acceded to the Helvetic alliance in 1 


2, 
on which the third place was allotted to it ; but of 


it is 
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reckoned rhe firſt and moſt powerful of the Popiſh can. 
tons. Accordingly, whenever they aſſemble on religious 
concerns, vided ſuch aſſembly be not held in one of 
their capital towns, the envoy of Lucern always preſides, 
The ſummons are likewiſe iſſued from this city, and the 
recorder is always a member of the council of Lucern, 

The city arms are, argent and azure party per pale, 
and its government is ariſtocratical. 

The city of Lucern, in Latin Lucerna and Luceria, is 
ſituated on the banks of the Ruſs, which divides it into 
two unequal parts, that have a communication with each 
other by three covered bridges. It is encompaſſed with a 
_ wall, and is rich and populous, it being a well. 
built and polite place. The inhabitants have a great 
trade with the merchants of Germany and Italy. The 
molt remarkable things to be ſeen here, are the organ cf 
the great church, which is very fine, and of an extraor- 
dinary ſize, and the ſkeleton of a giant in the town-houſe, 
The religious buildings are the cathedral of St. Leodi- 
zarius and Maurice, the Jeſuit's college, which contains 
a church, and four monaſteries. 

The depoſitaries of the ſupreme power are the leſſer and 
greater council: the former is compoſed of thirty-ſix 
members, divided into two equal parts, that relieve each 
other every half year: the members are choſen by the 
!eller council alone. The greater council conſiſts of 
ſixty four perſons elected from among the burghers, It 
is likewiſe veſted with the penal jurildiction, judges in 
the latt reſort, and confers the freedom of the city. At 
Lucern uſually refides a nuncio from the pope, under the 
title of /egatus a latere, and in this city the Ambaſſadors 
from Spain reſide, 

The lands and towns ſubject to this city are divided 
into fifteen prefecturates. 


SECT. vn. 
The Canton of Un 2. 


Its Situation, Extent, and face of the Country; with a re- 
markable Road; anda conciſe Account of the Produce of the 
Country, and of its Capital. 


HE canton of Uri borders towards the weſt on the 

cantons of Bern and Underwald; to the north on 

the canton of Schwitz; and to the caſtward joins on 

the canton of Glaris; the Griſons, and the ſeven Italian 

diſtricts, with the duchy of Milan and the Valais ; extend- 
ng about thirty miles in length, and twelve in breadth, 

t almoſt every where conſiſts of dreadful mountains and 
deep vallies, the ſummits of which are perpetually covered 
with ice and ſnow, The loftieſt among them, and indeed 
the higheſt in all Swiſſerland, is that of St. Gothard, over 
which is carried a fine road in one continued aſcent of eight 
hours to the very ſummit of this ſtupendous mountain. 
his road deſerves particular notice, it being in moſt 
parts fix feet wide, and every where well paved during its 
whole aſcent. The Ruſs runs by its ſide, ſometimes to 
the right, and at others to the left, over which are ſeveral 
handſome bridges, moſt of which are of ſtone. This road 
in ſummer is perfectly ſafe, not only for horſes but even for 
carriages, though in winter the fal! of maſſes of ſnow have 
proved fatal to many travellers. It lics between very high 
mountains, the lower parts of which are covered with thick 
wo ds, but above are quite bare. Several parts likewiſe 
exhibit the moſt beautiful cataracts, either from the Rus, 
or other ſmaller ſtreams ; while many of them, by reaſon 
of the rocks that obſtruct their paſſage, are reſolved into 
2 miſt, which, by the refracting rays of the ſun, form a 
variety of rainbows, and at the ſame time both charm and 
cool the traveller. But as he advances he is terrified at the 
view of frightful rocks hanging over the road, and ſo worn 
out underneath, that they appear as if they were juſt going 
to fall and cruſh him to atoms. On the other hand, when 
he finds himſelf thut in on all fides by ſuch prodigious high 
[mountains of vaſtly different aipects, ſome quite bare, and 
others tufted with trees, and abounding with a hundred 
forts of medicinal herbs, he has reaſon to admire the won- 
derful works of the Creator, and to extol the induſtry and 
_— of the inhabitants, who at immenſe hazard, 
toil, and expence, keep theſe roads open. For this purpoſe 
they join rocks together by arched bridges ; cut a way 
through ſeveral rocks; and when the road ſcems ready to 

link, 


Uat. 


rt it by ſtout walls and buttreſſes, with great 
__ eh they driv its. Tour the _ and — 
--h they faſten to one another by iron hooks, 

_—_— two hours diſtance . the village of Geſ- 
tinen lies the largeſt bridge over the Ruſs; it is of ſtone, 
and is of a ſurprizing height, with only one arch, which 
is an exact ſemi-circle, the piers of which reſt upon two 
rocks alſo of a prodigious height; and here the noiſe of 
the rapid torrent adds to the terrors of the ſcene, It is 

feet over, and its height above the water about 
ſeventy. It can ſcarcely be imagined how it was poſ- 
ſible to erect a bridge there ; and the inhabitants think- 
ing it beyond the power of man to accompliſh, ſuppoſe 
it to be RY = 3 and therefore call it Teuf- 
ſbruck, or the Devil's-bridge. 

1 beyond this bridge is a road hewn out of 
the ſolid rock, for the ſ pace of near three hundred paces, 
and of a breadth ſufficient for two horſes to paſs conve- 
niently a-breaſt. At the end of this road the country 
aſſumes a very different aſpect; for as the way below the 
bridge is bounded by two ridges of mountains, in this 
the traveller finds himſelf in a vale, in which is a village 
called Hoſpital, that extends through a valley, if that 
name may be given to the ſummit of a mountain eight 
thouſand feet high, ny has other we mn ſtanding on 
it riſing three thouſand feet more, and ſome even higher. 
In this valley the road again aſcends towards the uch, 
it being paved and of a your breadth, and on each fide 
defended by the higheſt mountains in Europe, In this 
part the road is perfectly delightful, the bare mountains, 
with their cataracts, having a majeſtic appearance ; and 
the paſtures, which are cloathed with a rich verdure, are 
covered with great numbers of fine horſes. About half 
an hour farther on among the mountains lies the lake of 
Lozendro, out of which iſſues the Ruſs, which is at 
firſt no more than a narrow brook ; but it ſoon receives 
the greater part of its waters from an adjacent mountain 
of ice. On the upper part of this valc are ſeveral ſmaller 
lakes, which may be termed the ſources of the river 
Teſſino, which runs beneath them on the fide of Italy. 
Here is alſo a Capuchin convent, in which two fathers 
conſtantly attend, and for a ſmall 8 travellers 
are very conveniently accommodated; but the poor are 
obliged to put up with the fare of an adjoining alms-houſe. 

On the Alps, in this canton, during the ſummer, are 
fattened many thouſand heads of cattle; but the beſt 
paſtures are on a hill called the Oberalp, the cheeſe of 
which is famed for its goodneſs. There is here a ſmall 
lake about a hundred paces in length, which abounds in 
fiſh, and receives moſt of its waters from the Criſpalt, a 
high mountain in the neighbourhood. Out of it ifſues 
two rivulets, one of which running eaſtward falls into the 
— and the other directing its courſe into the country of 
the Griſons, there forms the Upper Rhine. 

The vales between the high — are, in ſummer, 
very hot and fertile, when not expoſed to the north winds, 
— the mountains are allo found numbers of beautiful 
cryſtals, 

The inhabſtants being inured to a rough and hard way 
of living, are vigorous, brave, and fſtrenu« us aſſertors of 
that liberty which was fo dearly purchaſed by their heruic 
anceſtors. 'I'h»y were once a free people, under the juriſdic- 
tion of the Lmperor; but Albert I. aiming at their entire 
ſubjection, placed a icvere governor over them, who, by his 
tyranny, gave riie, as hath been already mentioned, to an 
union between Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald. They 
threw off the Auſtrian yoke in the beginning of the year 
1308, and in 1315 theſe three cantons entered into a per- 
petual alliance. At that time Uri held the firſt place among 
the confederates ; but at preſent it has only the fourth. 

The arms of Uri are or, a bull's head gardent fable, 
having a ring gules paſſing through its noſtrils. 

The government of this canton is democratical, and 
divided into ten diſtricts, the principal place in which is 
the following : 

Altorf, or Altdorf, that is, the Old Village, in Latin 
Altorfium, the capital of the canton of Uri, is ſituated in 
a plain on the lake of Lucern, near the mouth of the river 
Ruſs, at the foot of the Alps, about twenty-three miles to 
the ſouth-eaft of Lucern, The houſes are neat, and the 
ſtreets bored, ſpacious, and well payed, while the gardens 
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and country- houſes round it are delightful. It is the ſeat 
of the government, and of the courts of juſtice, who hold 
their meetings in the town-houſe. The provincial ar- 
moury is alſo kept here; beſides which it has a large new 
granary, erected in 1733. It has three churches, the 
principal of which is that of St. Martin, and moſt of the 
gentry reſide here, In the year 1400 the greateſt part of 
the town was deſtroyed by fire, and in 1693 it again ſuf- 
fered by the ſame calamity. 


SECT. VIII. 


The Canton of SCHWEITZ, or Schwirz. 


Its Situation, Extent, Lakes, and Rivers ; with a conciſe De- 
ſcription of its Capital, and of the Abbey or Hermitage of 
Einſidlen. 


HE canton of Schweitz, Schwitz, or Switz, in Latin 
Suitienſis Pagus, though only the fifth in rank, has 
the honour of giving name to the whole country, either 
becauſe the wars of the Swiſs for the recovery of their 
liberty began here, or becauſe here was formed the firſt 
confederacy in defence of their natural and ancient rights 
and privileges. This canton is bounded on the north by 
the cantons of Zurich and Zug; on the eaſt by Glaris; 
on the ſouth by Uri; and on the weſt by Lucern, Zug, 
and Zurich; extending from north to ſouth about twenty- 
eight miles, and from eaſt to weſt twenty-three. 

It greatly reſembles the canton of Uri, but the parts 
about the lakes are more fertile. The lakes here are 
thoſe of Zurich, Zug, and Waldſtadten. The river Sill 
has its ſource in this canton, and, after receiving the uni- 


of Zurich. 

The canton of Schwitz conſiſts entirely of boroughs, 
villages, and ſcattered houſes, without ſo much as one 
town. The whole country is alſo popiſh, and in church 
affairs ſubject to the biſhop of Conſtance. The inhabi- 
tants are likewiſe hardy, vigorous, brave, and extremely 
tenacious of their liberties, a 

Its arms are gules, a croſs argent, placed on a canton, 
and its government is democratical. 

The canton is divided into fix parts, improperly called 
quarters, to each of which belong certain families or clans, 
who are not to remove their conſtant dwelling into any 
other quarter. The moſt remarkable places here are, 

Schwitz, or Schweitz, the capital of the canton, ſituated 
in a pleaſant valley, between mountains generally covered 
with ſnow, in the eighth degree forty-three minutes eaſt 
longitude, and the forty-ſixth degree fifty-ſeven minutes 
north latitude, Although it is only a village, yet it is the 
ſeat of the ordina 74 conſiſting ot ſixty counſel- 
lors, as alſo the reſidence of ſeveral families of diſtinction; 
but it has only one pariſh church and three convents ; with 
a mint, an hoſpital, and an arſenal. It was ys 7 by 
fire in 1642, but rebuilt with great advantage ; and is the 
reſidence of ſeveral families of diſtinction. 

The abbey of Einſidlen, which is ſeated on the Sill, is 
on all ſides ſurrounded by lofty mountains, on which an- 


ciently ſtood a thick gloomy foreſt. About the year 906, 
St, Benno repairing hither, laid the foundation of the ab- 


and convent, which is of the Benedictine order, and 
under the direction of an abbot, who is ftiled prince of 
the holy Roman empire. In 1704 the convent was re- 
built, and is now a large ſplendid edifice ; the hall of 
which is finely painted. It has alſo a well-choſen library, 
with a magnificent apartment and other convenient rooms 
for the many recluſes here, and the entertainment of ſtran- 
gers. The miniſter church of our Lady is embelliſhed 
with very maſterly paintings, coſtly gildings, and very 
beautiful ſtucco-work ; but the moſt remarkable place in 
it is a chapel, ſtiled the Holy, in which is an image of the 
bleſſed Virgin, which attracts a great reſort of pilgrims, 
who have brought great wealth to the church ; and among 
other offerings is an oftenſorium, near two ells high, in 
which, ſays our author, are three hundred and twenty 
pounds and a half of gold, with eleven hundred and ſeven- 
ty-four large pearls, hundred and three diamonds, 
thirty-eight ſaphires, a hundred and fifty-four emeralds, 
eight hundred and fifty-ſeven rubies, 8 12 
twenty- ſix hyacinths, and nineteen amethyſts. ear the 
ab bey is Einſidlen, a market- town. 
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There is a level, fruitful part of this canton along 
the lake of Zurich, which is called the March, that is 
the Frontier, it being anciently the boundary between 
the Helvetians and Rherians, or Griſons, from whom it 
was only ſeparated by the river Limmat. It anciently 
belonged to the houſe of Auſtria; but in 1401 was taken 
by the troops of Appenzel, who made a preſent of - it to 
this canton, as an acknowledgment for their aſſiſtance, 
In this diſtrict is contained, 

Lachen, its capital, and the place where the court and 
council hold their meetings, ſeated on the ſouth fide of the 
lake of Zurich, and is the port where travellers land who 

by water from Zurich to the cantons in the mountains, 

Altendorf is a village about a muſket-ſhot from the 
former, where, in 1704, a large fragment from the moun- 
tain, at the foot of which it ſtands, ſuddenly fell on a part 
of this village, and the neighbouring meadows, deſtroying 
a number of people and cattle, as well as houſes. 


SECT. IX. 
The Canton of UNDERWALD, 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Government, and princi- 
pal Town. 


NDERWALD, or Unterwalden, in Latin Subſil- 
vania, is bounded on the north by the canton of 
Lucern, and by the lake of the four cantons; on the eaſt 
py high mountains, which ſeparates it from the canton of 
ri; on the ſouth by the ſame canton, and that of Bern; 
and on the weſt by that of Lucern; extending about 
twenty-five miles in length, and ſeventeen in breadth. 

It takes its name from a large foreſt of oaks nearly in 
the middle of the country, that traverſes it from north to 
ſouth, and is divided into two parts, that above the foreſt 
and that below it. The canton is ſmall, but abounds 
in fruit and cattle. The mountains are covered with 
rich paſtures and fields, and the vales are — 
fertile: for in ſpring, when the ſnow is off the ground, 
they are full of cattle, which being afterwards driven 
up the Alps, the herbage ſhoots again in ſuch a manner, 
as to be mowed twice in a ſummer; and in autumn 
the cattle, on their return from the Alps, meet again 
with plenty of graſs, till the ſnow ſets in again. All 
the lower parts of the country produce an exuberance 
of very fine fruit, and the canton is ſo well provided with 
wood, that, without any detriment, ſeveral ſpots might 
be cleared and improved into meadow or arable land. It 
has little or no wheat, and no wines are made here. In 
this canton are alſo good quarries of marble, and three 
ſulphureous ſprings. Here riſes the river Aa, and 
in this canton are the ſmall lakes of Lungern, Ruden, 
and Sarner. | 

There are in this canton only ſmall market-towns, 
villages, and ſcattered houſes, The inhabitants in their 
apparel and manner of life adhere to the old faſhions. 
They are univerſally Popiſh, and form a part of the dio- 
ceſe of Conſtance. 

The arms of this canton are argent, party per feſſe, 
with a double warded key ere, in pale gules and 
argent, 

The government is purely democratical, the regency 
being the depoſitory of the whole ſupreme power, in 
which all males above ſixteen years of age have a right of 
admittance. As the country, however, conſiſts of two 
vales, each forming a ſeparate republic, ſo they have each 
their ſeparate council and officers. To the general aſ- 
ſembly of the Helvetic confederacy each vale ſends a re- 
preſentative ; but both act as for the ſame canton, the two 
repreſentatives enjoying only one ſingle voice. 

The principal town in this canton is Stanz, or Stans, 
which is ſeated on the ſouth fide of the lake of Lucern, 
and has a handſome church, adorned with ſtatues of 
black marble from quarries near the town. It has alſo a 
convent of Capuchins, and a nunnery. On the graves 
of this place are croſſes of wood and icon, and on ſome of 
them hang little copper kettles of holy water, which the 
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SECT. X. 


Of the Canton of ZUG. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Gyvernment ; with g 
conciſe Deſcription of the City of Lug, 
2 is a very ſmall canton, bordering towards the 
north on that of Zurich; to the eaſtward on the 
ſame canton, and that of Schwitz ; to the ſouthward alſo 
on the latter, and that of Lucern; and to the weſtward 
on the Free Provinces, and a part of the canton of Ly. 
cern : but is not above twelve miles either way. 

The paſtures here are excellent, and it allo produces 
a ſufficiency of grain, with plenty of fruit, and ſome 
wine. On one fide of the lake of Zug the country is 
covered with cheſnut trees, which form a very profitable 
branch of trade by the ſale of the nuts into the neighbour. 
ing countries, The woods have plenty of game; and in 
general it is a fine rich canton. The above lake yields 
carp, that weighs from fifty to ninety pounds weight, with 
pike of fifty pounds, and plenty of trout and other fiſh, 
Out of this lake runs the river Loretz, which joing 
the Ruſs, | 

The only city in this canton is Zug, all the other places 
here being only ſmall towns and villages. The whole 
country is popiſh, and under the juriſdiction of the dio. 
ceſe of Conſtance, This canton is the ſeventh in rank, 
and among the leſſer ones the fiſth; beſides which it is in 
a particular manner connected with Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, commonly called the five territorial con- 
federates. 

Its arms are azure, a feſſe argent. 

The government of this canton is entirely democrati- 
cal, the ſupreme council being lodged in a council which 
annually meets in the town of ug, and in which every 
male of ſixteen years of age is poſſeſſed of a vote. lt is 
compoſed of deputies from the five diviſions of the canton, 
The chief perſon here is named the amman, who is al- 
ternately elected from the town and the territory ; but the 
town amman continues in office three years, while that 
of the country enjoys his office aa. ©: This officer 
muſt always reſide in the town. Next to him is the 
ſtadtholder, who keeps the provincial ſeal, The daily 
diſpatch of incidental occurrences, and the ordinary public 
affairs are committed to the ſtadt and amſtrath, which 
conſiſts of forty members, that is, thirteen from the town, 
and twenty-ſeven from the country. The penal juriſ- 
diction is lodged in the amman, aſſiſted by certain aſſeſſors 
from the town and country. Beſides the town, every 
quarter in the canton has a diſtinct council and recorder of 
its own for the management of its affairs, For the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice the city has two courts, named the 
greater and leſs, one half of the members of which are ap- 
pointed by the city, and the other half by the two quarters 
of Egeri and Bar. 

The principal place in this canton is the city of Zug, 
in Latin Tugium; it is ſituated on the eaſt tide of the 
lake of the ſame name, which is about ſeven miles long, 
and at the foot of an agreeable hill, which graduallyrites 
to a great height, in the forty-ſeventh degree ſeven minutes 
north Jatitude, and in the eighth degree thirty-four 
minutes eaſt longitude, ſixteen miles to the eaſt of Lu- 
cern, It has ſpacious ſtreets, and the houſes are well 
built, It has a collegiate church, a pariſh church, a 
convent of Capuchins, and a nunnery, In 1435, the 
town ſuffered by a melancholy accident; when a ſtreet 
by the fide of the lake was ſuddenly ſwallowed up, with 
a whole cow of houſes, and the town wall on that fide ; 
and yet it is ſaid, that no more than fifty perſons were 
drowned, 
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The Canton of GLaR1s. 


women iprinkle on the graves with little bunches of 
herbs, | 


| 


[ts Situation, Extent, the Face of the Country, and its Pra- 
duce : its Rivers and Lakes ; the Religion and Government 


of 
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only interrupted by a north blaſt, and that not often. 


GLARIS. 


of the Country ; with a Deſcriptiin of the City of Glaris its 
Capital. 


HE canton of Glaris, or Glaurus, is bounded on 

the eaſt by the county of Sargans, and the country 
of the Griſons; to the ſouth by the latter, and the canton 
of Uri; to the weſt by the latter, and the canton of 
Schwitz; and to the northward by the March and 
Gafter, extending, according to fome authors, near 
twenty-five miles trom north to ſouth, and eighteen from 
eaſt to welt. 

On the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt borders, it is environed 
with mountains of ſo great a height, that they are conti- 
nually covered with ice and ſnow, particularly by the 
Todiberg, which is eſteemed one of the higheſt in al] 
Swiſſerland, and is almoſt impaſſable, notwithſtanding 
a road has with great labour been made over it from the 

t vale in Glaris to the country of the Griſons. From 
the north, where the country is open, a valley extends 
to the ſouthward for the length of eight hours ; but be- 
low Schwenden, the mountain named Freyburg, divides 
into two ſeparate vales, the greater and the leſs ; the for- 
mer of which lies to the welt, and the latter to the eaſt: 
beſides which, there are ſeveral other vallies among the 

of the mountains. 

Though theſe vales are in many parts extremely pro- 

for agriculture, very little grain is ſown in them ; the 
inhabitants being _ employed in grazing horſes, and 

on the Alps; and with theſe they allo feed many 
thouſand heads of horned cattle, with which they carry on 
a profitable trade, and likewiſe export cheeſe, butter, 
and tallow. On theſe mountains are large woods of 
ine, with cryſtal pits. The high mountain named 
lattenberg yields vaſt quantities of ſlate, which being 
poliſhed and formed into tables, or put into wooden 
frames for writing, are exported to all parts. Of all the 
mountains in Switlerland, that named Freyburg affords 
the ſafeſt refuge for the chamois goats; only twelve 
ſworn hunters being permitted to ſhoot them, and theſe 
at no other time but between St. James's day and Mar- 
tinmas. 

Among this part of the Alps are ſeveral mineral waters 
and baths. The largeſt river here is the Linth, which 
ifſues out of two rivulets in this canton, and traverſing 
the country from ſouth to north, receives the Sernft, 
which is formed by the conflux of ſeveral ſmall ſtreams. 
The Lontſch iſſues from the lake of Clonthal, and the 
Sees is the outlet of the lake of Wallenſtadt, which ex- 
tends from weit to eaſt no leſs than four hours, though it 
is not one in breadth. Towards the eaſt and weft it lies 
quite open; but its north and ſouth ſides are terminated 
by very high craggy rocks and precipices. Ihe barks and 

boats receive great advantage from the remark- 
able regularity of the winds in thele parts, which early 
in the morning ſet in with an eaſterly breeze, and thus 
continue till about ten o'clock, when a calm takes place 
till noon, and then is ſucceeded by a weſterly wind till 
ſun-ſet ; when if the weather be fair, the caſterly breeze 
then returns. This regular ſucceſſion of the winds is 


Theſe Phænomena are accounted for from the ſituation of 
the lake, 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, 
the reſt are Papiſts, and in many pariſhes they are inter- 
mixed; yet they live peaceably enough, divine ſervice 
being in many places alternately performed by both in 
the very ſame churches ; ſo that on one Sunday the maſs 
begins, after which a curtain being drawn before the al- 
tar, the Calviniſt ſervice follows; the next Sunday the 
Calviniſts begin, and when they have done, maſs is per- 
formed. To the Calviniſts belong thirteen pariſhes ; 
but there is only one that can be ſited entirely popiſh, 
though at Glaris and Linthal, they have their eccleſia- 
ſtics equally with the Calviniſts, and are under the biſhop 
of Conſtance. 

The number of males in this canton above ſixteen years 
of age, amounted to ſomewhat more than four thouſand. 
The principal buſineſs and trade of the inhabitants, as we 
have already obſerved, is grazing, though they are not 
without manufactures, as thoſe of cotton, arid a kind of 
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cloth called matzen, 
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The arms of this canton are gules, a pilgrim bearing a 
ſtaff, ſable. 

Its government is democratical, the ſupreme power 
being lodged in the court called landeſgemeine, which is 
held once a year in a field without the town of Glaris, 
and to this council the males of both religions, who are 
upwards of ſixteen years of age, have admittance, Be- 
ſides theſe, each religion has its particular landeſgemeine, 
which are likewiſe hcld annually in the open fields. The 
principal perſons in the whole country are the landam- 
man and the ſtadtholder, both of whom are alternately 
elected from among the Calviniſts and Papiſts, with this 
diſtinction, that the Calviniſt landamman holds his office 
for three years, and that of the Papiſts two ; but with 
the ſtadtholder it is the reverſe, the Calviniſt ſtadtholder 
continuing in office only two years, and the Popiſh three, 
The landamman uſually ſummons the general and parti- 
cular counſellors of his ſect: the like is done by the ſtadt- 
holder, and each preſides in the courts he thus ſum- 
mons. The landamman keeps the ſeal of the canton; 
but when buſineſs calls him out of his territories, deli- 
vers it to the ſtadtholder, who is preſent during his ab- 
ſence. Next to the chief officers is the bannerct, who 
is alternately elected from among the two religions, and 
holds his office during life. The court called the lan- 
drath is compoſed of ſixty-three members, forty-eight 
of whom are Calviniſts, and fifteen Popiſh, and, when 
neceſſary, is held in the town of Glaris, the landamman 
ſitting as preſident ; and each ſect has its particular lan- 
drath, for their ſeparate concerns : the landrath of each 
religion has alſo the criminal juriſdiction over the votaries 
of ſuch religion ; but if the delinquent be a foreigner, he 
is tried by both landraths. 

Military affairs are managed by the provincial captains, 
provincial enſigns, maſters of artillery, and bannerets. 
The Calviniſts have their own council of war, conſiſting 
of ſeven members. 

The only town in this canton is, 

Glaris, or Glarus, in Latin and Italian Glarona, 
ſituated between the lofty mountain of Glarnich, and 
the river Linth, in the — degree north lati- 
tude, and in the ninth degree eight minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, and is a large and handſome place. The Proteſ- 
tants and Papiſts live very peaceably together, and perform 
divine worſhip in the ſame church one after another, in 
the manner already obſerved; but the Calviniſts are by 
far the moſt numerous. The landraths and courts of ju- 
ſtice are uſually held in the town-houſe, and juſt with- 
out the town is the place where the annual landeſgemeine 
of the two ſects are held. This town has been ſeveral 
times deſtroyed by fire. 


SECT, XIII. 
Of the Canten of BasIL. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers, with a parti- 
cular Deſcription of the City of Baſil and its Government. 


HE canton of Baſil is bounded on the eaſt by the 

Frickthal ; on the ſouth by the territory of Solo- 
thurn ; on the weſt by the ſame country, the dioceſe of 
Baſil, and the Sundgaw ; on the north by the lordſhip of 
Roteln in the margravate of Baden-Durlach, extending 
about twenty-four miles from north to ſouth, and twenty- 
one from eaſt to weſt. 

The country from Baſil to Lichſtal abounds in corn 
and wine ; but beyond it is extremely mountainous, cold 
and barren, except the vallies on theſe mountains, where 
are the moſt beautiful paſtures covered with cattle. In 
the city of Baſil are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, and in the 
reſt of the country baths of approved virtue. The Rhine 
waters the north-eaſt ſide of the canton, and the other 
rivers are the Ergets, the Birs, the Birſing, or Birſec, and 
the Weſen. 

In the whole canton are three towns, which have con- 
ſtantly perſevered in the profeſſion of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, ever ſince its introduction in 1529. It contains 
twenty-ſeven pariſhes, divided into three deaneries. = 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The arms of the city of Baſil are argent, a figure ſa- 


ble, by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ferril of a pilgrim's ſtaff, 
and by others a fiſh- hook. 2 ; 

Its government is ariſtocratical. The provincial mi- 
litia is divided into two regiments, each conſiſting of ten 
companies, and a troop of dragoons ; to each regiment 
is a colonel, a lieutenant colonel, and a major. 

The principal places in this canton are the following. 

Baſil, or Baſel, in French Baſle and Bale, and in La- 
tin Baſilea, is the capital of the whole canton, and the 
largeſt city in all Swilferland. It is ſeated in a fertile and 
delightful country, on the banks of the Rhine, on the 
confines of Alſace and the empire, in the forty-ſeventh 
degree thirty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the 
ſeventh degree thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude. 

The Rhine, which divides it into two parts, called 
the Greater and the Leſs, is here joined by the little rivers 
Birs and Birſec ; the bridge over the Rhine which unites 
the two towns, is ſix — 2 feet in length. On a tower 
which ſtands on the fide is a crowned Moor's head, which 
every minute thruſts out its long red * but this 
droll figure does not, however, ſays Mr. Keyfler, give 
ſuch diſguſt, as a filthy repreſentation in a little cabin 
ſtanding on the middle of the bridge, before which the 
public proſtitutes, at their being baniſhed the town, are 
brought to undergo ſome ridiculous ceremonies. The 
city, which lies on the German fide of the Rhine, is 
called the Leſſer Town, and has its own juriſdiction ; 
but is ſubordinate to the Great Town, and has no for- 
tifications, The Great Town has five ſuburbs, and be- 
fides its walls is fortified with towers, moats, and four 
baſtions ; but is not of any great ſtrength. Baſil con- 
tains two hundred and twenty ftreets, fix market-places, 
and ninety-nine wells. Its ſituation is uneven, moſt of 
the ſtreets being crooked, and paved with ſharp ſtones, 
which are deſigned for the ſurer footing of the horſes 
that carry loads up hill. In this part lie the three prin- 
cipal churches and pariſhes, the minſter, or antient ca- 
thedral, St. Peter's, and that of St. Leonard. To the 
minſter belong four other pariſhes, the prieſts of which 
alſo aſſiſt in that cathedral. The French perform divine 
ſervice in the church of a Dominican convent. 

The Teutonic order have a commandery here, as have 
alſo the order of St. John near the church of that name ; 
the houſe belonging to the order is inhabited by the 
bailiff, and ſometimes by the commander himſelf, The 
town-houſe, which ſtands on the river Birſec, is ſup- 
ported by very large pillars, and its great hall is finely 
painted by the celebrated Holbein. Thoſe who are ad- 
mirers of pictures ſhould not negle& to take a view of 
theſe, and particularly of the Dance of Death, on a 
covered wall near the French church, repreſenting a long 
train of perſons of all forts, holding one another by the 
hand, Death leading the dance. Holbein was a native 
of Baſil, and having learned his art without any inſtruc- 
tor, had a peculiar turn in all his pieces. The univer- 
tity, which was founded in 1459, has a very curious 
phyſic-garden, which contains the choiceſt exotics, and 
adjoining to the library is a valuable muſeum well fur- 
nithed with natural and artificial curioſities, and particu- 
larly with medals and paintings; and in the cabinets of 
Eraſmus and Amerbach, which alſo belong to the univer- 
ſity, there are no leſs than twenty original pieces of Hol- 
bein; for one of which, repreſenting a dead Chriſt, a 
thouſand ducats have been offered. I he Helvetic ſociety 
apply their attention to the improvement of ſcience, be- 
ſides which there is a philological ſociety of Germans. 

Near the minſter, and cloſe by the Rhine, is a ſpot 
of gm regularly planted with trees, commanding a 
molt beautiful and extenſive proſpect. On this ſpot 
ſtands an academy, in which are no leſs than eight 
claſſes, St. Peter's ſquare is planted with elm and lime 
trees, and there the celebrated doctor Feeſch built his 
noble muſeum, which is greatly admired by perſons of 
literary curioſity, ordering, that, on the failure of civi- 
lians in his family, it ſhould fall to the univerſity, The 
margrave of Baden-Durlach has a ſtately palace in the 
new ſuburb, which contains a moſt ſplendid chamber of 
curioſities in art, nature, antiquities, and paintings. 

In the little town is the pariſh church of St. Theodore, 
with a Carthuſian convent, that was originally a nun- 
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nery of Clariſts, though it now ſerves as an orphan-houſe 
wy houſe of correction. In the church of this convent 
morning prayers are read and ſermons preached, az 
likewiſe in a building that was once an Auguſtine 
nunnery, 

The ſupreme power is lodged in the great council, 
which is compoſed of two hundred and ſixteen perſons, 
under two burgomaſters and two wardens of trades, 
Out of each of the fifteen companies of the great city are 
elected fifteen repreſentatives, and out of each of the three 
companies of the little city twelve, The lefles council 
is compoſed of ſix members and a preſident, who are ſe. 
lected from among the great council, Thus the four 
principal perſons, in conjunction with the greater and 
lefler councils, form together an aſſembly of two hundred 
and eighty perſons. he other colleges here are the 
privy-council, in which are diſcuſſed all affairs of import. 
ance, relating either to war or the police; and the 
opinion of this council is laid before the lefler, and after 
that before the greater council : the dreyerherren, which 
ſuperintend the city revenues and treaſury, as alſo the 
diſburſements of the government: the ſupreme inſpec- 
tors of the churches and ſchools within the town and 
county, who are compoſed of three members of the 


leſſer council and the city recorder; beſides which each 


town has a particular court for the determination of 
Civil cauſes, 

All military affairs in this city are under the inſpection 
of two principal commiſſaries at war, who are always 
the two burgomaſters, an inferior commiſlary, a town- 
lieutenant, and town- major, aſſiſted by the captains of the 
guards in the great town and the five ſuburbs, and like- 
wiſe by thoſe of the lefler town, 

A great trade is carried on at Braſil in ribbons. The 
police is under great regulations ; moſt of the offices being 
beſtowed by lot, and none but qualified perſons admitted 
candidates: but a perſon can ſeldom hold a lucrative em- 
ployment above five years. No perſon is to wear filver 
or gold lace, under the penalty of three guilders for every 
offence ; and all unmarried women are prohibited wear- 
ing ſilk cloaths. The garb of the counſellors, miniſters, 
and profeſſors, with their ſtiff ruffs, long beards, and 
high crowned hats, give them a very ſolemn and ſingular 
appearance. 

Here is a remarkable ſingularity, which is, that the 
clocks in the city of Baſil are always an hour faſter than 
thoſe of the country ; the reaſon for which is variouſly 
related. Among others, it is ſaid, that it w.., in order to 
bring the fathers of the famous council which ſat here 
earlier together, for the quicker diſpatch of buſineſs. 
However the cuſtom ſtill continues. Salmon comes up 
to this part of the Rhine to ſpawn, and bits of gold are 
ſometimes found in this neighbourhood, which ſhew that 
there are mines of gold near the river ; but it docs not 
appear that they have yet been diſcovered, 

About a quarter of a league without the city is a lazar 
houſe, with a church on the ſpot, where, in 1444, ſixteen 
hundred Swiſs bravely fought for ten hours a French 
army under the command of the Dauphin, conſiſting of 
thirty thouſand ; the former were all killed, except ſixteen, 
but not before they had ſlain fix thouſand of the enemy. 


SECT. XII. 


The Cantm of FREvBURG, 


[ts Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Languages 
ſpoken there : the Grvernment and Military Force of tht 
Country; with a particular Deſcription of the City of Frey* 
burg, and of a remarkable Hermitage. 


* canton of Freyburg, or Friburg, is encompaſſed 
on all ſides by the canton of Bern, a few places 
only excepted, which border on the Neuenberg lake, and 
ſome diſtricts belonging in common to Bern and Frey- 
burg. Its length from north to ſouth is near forty- 
ſeven miles, and its breadth from eaſt to weſt about 
twenty-ſeven. 

The north-weſt parts of the country are leſs moun- 
tainous than the others, and conſequently produce plenty 
of corn and fruit, and even ſome wine ; but though the 
other parts are mountainous, they have good paſtures, 
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on which feed large herds of cattle, The inhabitants 
export great quantities of cheeſe to France and other 
tries. | 

The principal rivers of this canton are the Sanen, the 
Sanſen, and the Broye, or Bruw ; the firſt of which 
riſes in the canton of Bern, and in the territory of Frey- 
burg receives the ſecond at its iſſue out of a lake, after 
which it joins the Aar in the territory of Bern. The 
third riſes in this country, and having ſucceſſively tra- 
yerſed the territories of Bern and Freyburg, enters the 
Murter lake, from whence it iſſues again, but at length 
both its ſtream and name are loſt in the lake of Neuen- 
wo this canton are ſeven towns, the inhabitants of which 
ſpeak a kind of Patois, or a corrupt medley of German 
and French ; but in the town of Freyburg the pure Ger- 
man prevails among perſons of rank, that language being 
uſed in the council in all public inſtruments, and in the 
two churches ; it is alſo commonly ſpoke in a ſmall part 
of the town that lies towards Bern. The German like- 
wiſe prevails in ſeveral parts of the canton, but the Fatois 
is more generally uſed. 

Both the town aud the country are entirely Popiſh, and 
under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Lauſanne, who re- 
ſides at Fieyburg. The whole canton includes under it a 
hundred and four pariſhes, which are ranged under their 
reſpective deaneries. In 1481 this canton was received 
into the perpetual union of the Helvetic body, at which 
time it formed the ninth in rank; but on the acceſſion of 
Baſil it voluntarily degraded itſelf to the tenth. 

The arms of the town are party per feſſe, fable and 
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he military affairs are under the direction of a com- 
mander in chief, aſſiſted by ſeven other perſons. The 
burghers of the town of Freyburg are divided into four 
companies; but the country militia conſtitute eleven re- 

ments. 
nnr in this canton are the fol- 
lowing : 

F __ or Fribourg, ſeated on the river Sane, in a 
deep valley among high rocks, and ſo irregularly, that the 
inhabitants are forced to climb up ſeveral parts of it to a 
prodigious height; but this inconvenience is counterba- 
lanced by a ſingular advantage; for having ſeveral reſer- 
voirs on the tops of the mountains, if a fire breaks out in 
any part of the tuwn, they, by opening A luice, — 
a river to the very ſpot where it is immediately wanted. 
The town is on all fides environed with a wall and towers, 
though on the north, ſouth, and eaſtern fides the rocks 
might have ſupplied the place of thoſe works, The four 
parts into which it is divided are named the Burg, the Aue, 
the New Town or ſquare, and the Spital or Square, In 
the firſt is the collegiate church of St. Nicholas, ia which 
the ſervice is performed in German; the ſtates-office ; the 
council houſe, which ſtands on a high rock, and commands 
2 grand proſpect, particularly of the delightful courſe of 
the Sone; a nunnery; and a Capuchin convent, which 
contains a ſeminary tor philoſophy and divinity. Mr. Ad- 
diſon, ſpcaking of this convent, ſays, that he here ſaw 
the Eſcargatoire, which is a ſquare place boarded in, and 
filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails, which, when 
well drefled, are —— excellent food. The floor is 
ſtrewed about half a foot deep with ſeveral kinds of plants, 
among which the fnails neſtle all the winter. At Lent 
they open their magazines, and take out of them the beſt 
meagre food in the world; for there is no diſh of fh 
which they eſteem comparable to a ragout of ſnails, 

In the ſecond diviſion is the church of St, John the 
Minor, together with the conveat of Auguſtine Eremites, 
in the church of which the ſervice is performed in Ger- 
man. Here is alſo the hoſpital of St. James, which like- 
wiſe contains a church. 

In the third diviſion is the church of St. John the Elder, 
with a commandery-houſe of that order adjoining to it, a 
Franciſcan nunnery, and a very large granary. 

In the fourth diviſion is the parochial church of Notre 

» with a convent of bare-footed friars which ſerves 
as 2 kind of academy for philoſophy, the mathematics, 
and divinity : in this convent the ſervice is performed 
in French, There are alſo the fine college of Jeſuits, 
laid to be the moſt beautiful in Swiſſerland; but it ſtands 
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ſo high, that the aſcent to it conſ.ts of ſome hundred 
ſteps, and here the French language is ali» uted in the 
church; an urſuline nunnery ; the great hoſpital, whict 
contains a church; the arſenal ; the defenſional office; the 
ſalt-office, and the mint; the manufacture-houſe, and 
other public edifices. | 

The government is ariſtocratical, the patritii, or cer- 
tain privileged families, to the number of ſeventy-one, 
being alone qualified to fit in the leffer and greater coun- 
cil ; but before even theſe can have a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, they muſt be free of one of the thirteen companies 
of the city, The ſupreme power is lodged in the leſſer 
and greater council of two hundred members, that is, 
in twenty-four leſſer-counſellors, and a hundred and 
twelve burghers. The head perſon in the ſtate is named 
the prætor, or avoyer ; and of theſe there are two, who 
act annually by turns. The ſenior in the leſſer council 
is always ftadtholder, and at the ſame time colonel of the 
canton, and takes place next to the prætor. Every three 
years a burgomaſter is choſen from among the leſſer coun- 
cil, in order to attend to the behaviour of the burghers, 
and he has the power of puniſhing ſome crimes by his 
own perſonal authority, The general and upper commi/- 
ſarii, of whom one or two may be elected from among the 
lefler or greater council, ſuperintend the fiefs, juriſdicti- 
ons, lordſhips and other poſſeſſions of the ſtate. The 
privy-council is campoſed of the four bannerets, and fix 
members from each of the four diviſions of the town. 
This court generally fits four times a year, and, beſides 
electing the members of the great council, is empowered 
to lay before the government ſuch ſchemes as are thought 
of advantage to the public. The town court is veſted with 
the civil juriſdiction of the city, and by order of the lei- 
ſer council, to which alone the power of life and death 
belongs, hears alſo criminal cauſes. The country court 
decides all conteſts and proceſſes among the inhabitants of 
the antient territory, The court of appeals receives ap- 
peals from moſt of the provinces, and its decrees are de- 
cifive, except the party caſt can make it appear to the 
— and the recorder that his honour, fortune, and 
life, depend on the iſſue; upon which he is allowed to 
appeal to the greater or leſſer council. 

About two leagues from Freyburg is an hermitage, 
that is eſteemed the greateſt curioſity in theſe parts. It 
is ſituated in the moſt agreeable ſolitude imaginable, 
among woods and rocks, which at firſt ſight diſpoſe 


N man to be ſerious. In this place an hermit lived 


twenty-five years, who with his own hand had formed 
in the rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, par- 
lour, refectory, kitchen, cellar, and other conveniencies. 
Notwithſtanding the rooms lie very deep, his chimney 
is carried up through the whole rock, to the height of 
ninety feet, He had alſo cut the ſide of the rock into a 
flat for a garden, and by laying upon it waſte earth, 
which he found in ſeveral of the neighbouring parts, 
made ſuch a ſpot of it as furniſhed out a kind of luxury 
for an hermit. In ſhort, ſeeing drops of water diſtilling 
from ſeveral parts of the rock, he by following the veins 
made two or three fountains in the bowels of the moun- 
tain that at once ſerved his table, and watered his little 
en. | | 

The chapel is fixty-three feet long, thirty-ſix broad, 
and twenty-two in height. The facrifty, or veſtry, is 
twenty-two feet both ways, and fourteen in height. 
The ſteeple is ſeventy feet high to the top of the rock, 
and fix in breadth. The ſaloon, ot anti- chamber, be- 
tween the chapel and the refectory, is forty- four feet by 
thirty- four. The refectory, in which were his bed and 
ſtove, are twenty- one feet long. The hall, or parlour, 
is thought to de the moſt ſurprifing performance, it be- 
ing twenty-eight paces in length, twelve in breadth, and 
twenty feet high, with four openings repreſenting large 
windows. At one end of it was his cabinet, with his 
little library. The callar is ten feet deep, and twenty- 
fve long, | 

This hermit, whoſe name was John de Pre, began to 
hollow the rock at thirty years of age, and ſaid he was 
twenty-five years in compleating it, having had no fort 
of aſſiſtance in this work from any perſon but his valet. 
The river Sane flows by the foot of the rock, and round 
this wonderful hermitage is an eafy deſcent covered by 
| 4 K part 
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part of a delightful foreſt, in which are ſhady woods and 


avenues, 

It is impoſſible to view this ſtructure without a mixture 
of concern for the fate of its firſt owner, a man of ſuch 
contrivance and induſtry, who carrying back ſome young 
people that came to viſit him on the conſecrating of his 
chapel in the year 1708, was drowned in the river Sane, 
on which he uſed once a week to fetch neceſſaries from 
Freyburg in a little boat. 


SECT. XIV. 
To Canton of SOLOTHURN. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Religion 
of the Inhabitants, and a Deſcription of the City of So- 
lethurn. 


HE canton of Solothurn is bounded on the eaſt and 
ſouth by the canton of Bern, on the weſt by the 
territory of Baſil and the dioceſe of that name, and on the 
north by the canton of Baſil, extending on both ſides the 
river Aar about twelve miles from north to ſouth, and ten 
where broadeſt from eaſt to weſt. 

It conſiſts partly of Mount Jura, and partly of a level 
country, Its foil is tolerably fertile, particularly in the 
level parts, which yield grain and fruit, and in ſome of 
the diſtricts of this canton are fine woods, paſtures, and 
vineyards, The rivers of this canton are the Aar, or 
Aren, which is joined by the greater Emmat. 

In the whole canton are two towns and four villages. 
The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, except in one of the 
diſtricts, which is named Bucheckberg, where the in- 
habitants are Calviniſts, and the miniſters are nominated 
by the city of Bern, The Popiſh churches here are diſ- 
tributed among the dioceſes of Conſtance, Baſil, and 
Lauſanne. 

Solothurn can raiſe ten thouſand men. It was received 
into the Helvetic body in the year 1481, and is in rank 
the eleventh canton. 

Its arms are party per feſſe gules and argent, and its 
government ariſtocratical. 

Solothurn, in Latin Soludurum, and in French So- 
leurre, the capital of the canton, is ſituatd in the forty- 
ſeventh degree ſeventeen minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſeventh degree thirty-five minutes eaſt longitude, in a 
fertile and pleaſant country on a hill by the river Aar, by 
which it is divided into unequal parts, and the city is ſur- 


rounded on both ſides that river with new fortifications of ſheep 


free-ſtone at a vaſt expence. Its beſt fortifications are, how- 
ever, the high mountains that lie within its neighbourhood. 
It contains a collegiate church, with an abbey dedicated to 
St. Urſina, a very fine Jeſuit's college, a convent of bare- 
footed monks, and an arſenal, The Jeſuits church is the 
fineſt modern building in Swiſſerland, and is famous for 
its paintings, ſtucco-work, and frontiſpiece, to which 
Lewis XIV. gave ten thouſand livres. Ata ſmall diſtance 
from it ſtood the old cathedral, on the aſcent to which are 
two antique pillars, which, 142 proportion, ſeem to 
be of the Tuſcan order, and belonged to an old heathen 
temple dedicated to Hermes. The town-houſe is a * 
ſtructure, and the arſenal is well ſtored with arms. he 
ſtreets are large and adorned with fountains, and the neigh- 
bouring country is planted with very fine walks. 


This city is the uſual reſidence of the French envoy to| 


the cantons, and its burghers are ranged into eleven com- 
panies, out of which both the greater and leſſer councils 
are elected and filled up; and, in ſhort, their government 
is much like that of Freyburg, | 

Phe lands belonging to this city are divided into eleven 
diſtricts, in which are a conſi e number of populous 


villages, 
SECT. XV. 


The Canton of SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. A Deſcription of the 
City of Schaff hauſen, with its Government ; and of a re- 
 markable Cataract. 


CHAFFHAUSEN is the moſt northern of all the 


cantons of Swiſſerland, and is for the moſt part ſur- 
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rounded by Swabia, the canton of Zurich, and the Black. 
foreſt ; extending about twenty miles from caſt to weſt, 
and twelve from north to ſouth. 

This country produces a good deal of corn, though nof 
ſufficient for the inhabitants, who are ſupplied with what 
they want frum Swabia, It abounds in paſture, hay, and 
fruit, and exports a great deal of red wine. Inſtead of 
lofty mountains it has fertile eminences. The Rhine is 
the only river of any note in this canton. 

In the whole country there are but two towns, The 
inhabitants are of the Calviniſts religion, and the pariſhes, 
befides thoſe of Schaff hauſen, are nineteen in number, In 
1501 this canton was received into the perpetual alliance, 
and thus became the twelfth canton. 

The arms of Schaff hauſen are argent, a ram ſaliant 
and fable, with a crown or, 

The town of Schaff hauſen, in Latin Scaphuſium and 
Probatopolis, is ſeated on the Rhine, over which it has 4 
handſome ſtone bridge, in the forty- ſeventh degtee forty. 
ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree 
forty · ſix minutes eaſt longitude. The churches Here are 
thoſe of St. John, which has the reputation of bei the 
largeſt in all Swiflerland ; All Saints church, c "the 
minſter, once belonged to a Benedictine abbey, ang hay. 


SOLOTHURY, 


ing been enlarged and beautified at the city's expefice, is 


med a fine ſtructure ; and on the largeſt bell, which 
is ſaid to weigh ten tons, and to be thirty feet round, is 
this inſcription : 


Vives vaca, martuos plango, fulgura ſrange. 
That is, 
I ſummon the living, bewail the dead, and break 
lightning.“ | 


For in the ages of ſuperſtition it was imagined, that bells 
derived a power of diſperſing tempeſts, ſuppoſed to be 
raifed by evil ſpirits, from the baptizing of them, which 
was performed with a deal of ſhow and ceremony. There 
are likewiſe two other churches. Beſides theſe buildings 
it has a ſchola illuſtris. It was anciently called Schif hau- 
ſen, or Barge-houſe, as here the boats coming down the 
Rhine from the lake of Conſtance were —_ to land 
their goods, on account of the cataracts at Lauffen, at 
which place they were put on board other veſſels ; but its 
name was changed to Schaff liauſen, which ſignifies ſheep- 
fold, it having probably carried on a conſiderable trade in 


Moſt of the houſes are painted on the outſide, and are 
as commodious as handſome ; the ftreets are ſpacious and 
clean, adorned with ſeveral fountains, that have gene- 
rally pillars in their baſons, and ſtatues of William Tell, 
the famous archer, or ſome other deliverers of their 
country. | 
At the upper end of the town ſtands a large tower, 
with a good number of guns mounted ; but which ſerve 
more for ornament than defence. On the higheſt ground 
of all is a citadel, which commands the town, with thick 

walls, two wells, an arſenal, and lodgments under 
bomb-proof, capacious enough to contain two thouſand 
men. The town itſelf is wel} fortified with walls and 
towers even next the Rhine. Without the walls are three 
ſuburbs, in one of which is a plentiful ſpring, and near it 
is a large deep quarry. | 
The burghers of Schaff hauſen are computed at two 
thouſand ; the arſenal is far from being conſiderable, yet, 
on any emergency, is ſufficient toarm the townſmen, and 
other ſubjects, who, otherwiſe, are not without neceſſary 
arms, every common inhabitant, or peaſant, going to 
church with his ſword by his fide : and whoever appears 
before the magiſtrate ta that weapon and his cloak, 
incurs a ſevere penalty. Over great part of the diſtrict 
of Mount Jura, particularly in the canton of Bern, the 
men go to church not only with their ſwords, but bayo- 
nets and firelocks, which, during the ſervice, they either 
keep by them, or hang up in a particular corner of the 
church ; an uſage, not improbably, derived from the fre- 
quent commotions of former times, and the wars with 
the Burgundians, againſt whom, as an adjacent and dan- 
gerous enemy, it behoved them to be continually upon 
their guard, Thi 
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The ſupreme power in Schaff hauſen is lodged in = 


leſſer and greater councils, the former of which is com- 

of twenty-four, and the latter of ſixty members, an 
equal number of whom are choſen out of the twelve 
companies of the town, the firſt of which conſiſts of ſix 
noble families. The principal perſons in the ſtate are 
two burgomaiters, who enter upon their office alternately 

year, and next to theſe is the ſtadtholder. The 
privy-council conſiſts of ſeven perſons, and the town- 
court of twenty-five. The matrimonial court is com- 


poſed of the ſtadtholder, five counſellors, aud three mi- 


rs. 
11 principal trade of this city conſiſts in unlading of 
veſſels, and the r of linen, copper, and other 
metals, by means of the Rhine. 

This city entered into a league with Zurich and St. 
Gall in 1424, and with Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Schwitz, 
c. in 1501, and in 1529 embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation. 

About a quarter of a league from Schafthauſen is a 
tremendous cataract on the Rhine, where that river pre- 
cipitates itſelf from a rock ſaid to be ſeventy feet high, 
and ninety paces in breadth. Even before the Rhine 
reaches the cataract, the ground is very rocky ; and at 
the fall divides itſelf into three ſtreams, of which the 
green beds and ſilver vortices made an agreeable contraſt 
to the beholder ; but at the ſame time his mind cannot 
help being filled with a mixture of dread and amazement at 
the roar of the waters: on the ſouth, or the Zurich fide, 
is the moſt impetuous breach, the violence of the fall 


changing the water, as it were to a white duſt, part of 
which, | 


ke a light cloud or miſt, hovers in the air, and 
with the intercepted ſun-beams forms a variety ot moſt 
brilliant rainbows. 


Ker. 


The Canton of APPENZEL, 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Religion 7 


the Inhabitants, their Manufactures, and military flrength; 
with a conciſe Account of the Town of Appenzel. | 


PPENZEL is bounded on the eaſt by the Rhein- 

A thal, on the ſouthward by the canton of Zurich 
and that of Schwitz, on the weſtward by Tockenburg, 
and on the northward by the territory of the town and 
abbey of St. Gall, extending thirty miles in length, and 
about twenty-four in breadth. of 

The country along the Rheinthal is very fruitful, but 
that bordering on the high chain of hills to the ſouthward 
is rugged and mountainous ; yet its natural ſterility Has 
been overcome by the perſevering induſtry of the laborious 
inhabitants, in ſuch a manner, that ſcarce any barren 
ſpots are to be ſeen ; at leaſt they afford good paſture ; but 
their agriculture is both chargeable and toilſome. The 
country produces wheat, rye, bariey, oats, peas, beans, 
and flax in abundance and of extraordinary goodneſs, 
though they are too frequently injured r the froſt in the 
ſpring. This canton alſo produces a ſufficient quantity 
cf wine to ſupply the whole country ; but the white wine 
made here is tart, though the red is good ; and there are 
ſuch plenty of fruit, that vaſt quantities of cydet and perry 
are made here. Wood abounds every where, ſo that the 
Inhabitants are enabled to ſupply the adjacent countries, 

This canton abounds in mineral waters, and the ri- 
vers and brooks in moſt parts contain plenty of fiſh, 
particularly of fine trouts. The principal river is the 
Sitter, which iſſues out of the Alperſee, the largeſt lake 
in the whole country, and being increaſed by the rivu- 
lets called the White-water, the Weiſhach, and the Ur- 
nach, enters the territories of the abbot of St. Gall. The 
Aach, another river that riſes in this country, after tra- 
_ the territories of the abbot of St. Gall, where it 
1s called the Goldach, diſcharges itſelf into the lake of 
Conſtance. 
There is only one town in the whole canton, and only 
eight villages z the other dwellings of the inhabitants 
about, There are, however, twenty 
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parifhes, of which four, with two chapels of eaſe, are 
Popiſh, and nineteen Calviniſt. From the year 1522, 
in which the Proteſtant religion was firſt introduced til! 
1588, very great animoſity ſubſiſted between the country 
people on account of religion, till, by the mediation of 
the other twelve cantons, peace was reſtored. IT hole of 
the Romiſh church are in ſpiritual matters under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Conſtance, 

The Proteſtants annually weave many thouſand pieces 
of linen, which are either vended at home, or at Trogen, 
St. Gall, and other places, and from thence exported into 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. The thread ſpun 
by the women at Appenzel, and thoſe beyond the Sitter 
is ſo fine, as to ſell for upwards of ſixteen guilders the 
pound, Great quantities of thread are alſo bought up in 
the Rheinthal, Tockenburg, the Thurgaw, and Swabia, 
and manufactured here, The other conſiderable exports 
of this canton are cheeſe, cattle both fat and lean, horſes; 
wood, and charcoal; 

The arms of this canton are argent, a bear erect ſable; 
with paws gules, 

The common defence of the country is not only pro- 
vided for by means of a war office ; but every man is to 
furniſh himſelf with a muſket, powder, and ball. Both 
the young and old are exerciſed at certain periods, and 
their arms inſpected from houſe to houſe. In each pariſh 
are five draughts of their young men ranged under com- 
miſſion and non-commiſſion officers, who are always ready 
to march on the firſt notice. This canton is able to bring 
a conſiderable force into the field, and next to Bern, Zu- 
rich, Lucern, and Freyburg, is the moſt powerful of the 
whole confederacy, The Calviniſts are three times the 
number of the Papiſts, the ſoldiery of the latter not 
excceding three thouſand ; whereas thoſe of the former 
amount to ten thouſand. 

The principal place in this canton is Appenzel, in 
Latin called Abbatis Cella, which name it obtained from 
an abbot's cell, built here in the eighth century. It is 
ſituated in a delightful valley, on the bank of the river 
Sitter, in the forty-ſeventh degree thirty-ſix minutes north 
latitude, and in the ninth degree one minute eaſt longi- 
tude, thirty-one miles to the eaſt of Zurich. It has one 
pariſh church, with a convent of capuchins, a nunn 


of Clariſts, an armoury, and a town-houſe : here alſo the 
ancient genera! record office of the whole canton is kept, 
and the courts of juſtice are held. 

We have now laid before the Reader as diſtin a view 
as we are able of the thirteen cantons, and ſhall proceed 
to thoſe bailiwics, or governments, which, though not 
within any of the above cantons, are jointly polleſſed by 
two or more of them ; and ſhall then proceed to deſcribe 
the aſſociated countries. 


Ser. vn: 


Thurgan : its Situation, Extent; Produce, and Rivers; the 
Manner in which it was obtained by the Swiſs ; with its 
Government, and a Deſcription of the Cities of Frauenſeld 
and Arben. 


5 i HE bailiwic of Thurgau, of Thurgaw, is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by the lake of Conſtance ; on the 
ſouth by the countries belonging to the prince and abbot 
of St. Gall; on the weſt by the cantons of Zurich and 
Schaffhauſen ; and on the north by Swabia and the Lower 
lake, which by ſome is held to be a part of the lake of 
Conſtance. 

Though this country is ſomewhat mountainous to- 
wards the ſouth, yet it there affords rich paſtures, and 
its other parts, which approach nearer to plains, pro- 
duce plenty of grain; with vegetables and fruits of all 
kinds, as alſo wine. The ſupreme juriſdiction over that 
half of the lake of Conſtance which borders on this 
country, belongs to thoſe cantons that are ſovereigns of 
the Thurgau. 

Its principal river is the Thur, which gives name to 
the country, and flows out of the territory of the abbot 
of St. Gall, after which it receives the Sitter, and be- 
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ing at length joined by the Murk, paſſes on to the canton | and clerk, out of the counſellors and deputies of both 


of Zurich. 


communions, and confirmed by the biſhop ot Con- 


The country is populous and well cultivated, contain- | tance, 


ing fix towns, a great number of ſeats, and upwards of 


one hundred and ſeventy villages. About one-third of SE CT. XVIII. 


the inhabitants are Papiſts, and in church affairs ſubject 


to the biſhop of Conſtance. The other two-thirds, who, | Of the Bailiwics of Rheinthal and Sargans, ſubjeft to the 
ever ſince the year 1542, have been Calviniſts, are divided] Swiſs Cantons; with a particular Deſcription of the Baths 
into forty-nine pariſhes, which are ranged under three] of Pfeſfers. 


deaneries. | _- ; ; | 
The Thurgau is a very ancient bailiwic, which in 1460 HE bailiwic of the Rheinthal, or Rhein V ale, lics 
was in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria ; but in that on the Rhine, which is its caſtern boundary, and 


year the Swiſs being at war with arch-duke Sigiſmund, in this part enters the lake of Conſtance ; to the ſouth- 
wreſted this country from him, and by the peace concluded | ward it borders on the canton of Zurich; to the weſtward 
the following year at Conftance, it was confirmed to them. on the canton of Appenzel, on which fide alſo a ſma!} 
The cantons to which the ſovereignty of this country be- tract of it terminates on the territory of the abbot of St. 
long are, the = old cantons of Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Gall; and to the northward it is bounded by the lake of 


Uri, Schwitz, 


nderwald, Zug, and Glaris. Theſe eight Conſtance. It is divided into the Upper and Under Rhein 


every two years alternately appoint a bailiff, who reſides Vale. 
at Fravenfold ; and fince the year 1499, the cantons of The ſoil is fertile, and produces a great deal of ex- 
Freyburg and Solothurn have alſo obtained a feat in its|celtent wine, the firſt vines being planted here fo long 


criminal court. 


ago as about the year 918. At the foot of the Camor 


Of the places within this country, ſome are immediately or Gamor-hill, in the Upper Rhein Vale, is a famous 
under the eight cantons; but the greateſt part — cryſtal-pit, in which are found many thouſand quintals of 
ive 


ſpiritual and temporal juſticiaries, who, in their ref; 


yellow, brown, and white cryſtal, all hard and tranſ- 


tordſhips and places, are poſſeſſed of the lower juriſdic- |[parent. 

tion, and every year hold a meeting at Weinfelden, in| In this whole tract are only two towns. The greateſt 
which an officer preſides who is elected by the cantons part of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, and compoſe nine 
from among the perſons propoſed by the juſticiaries out of |pariſhes, whoſe miniiters are choſen from the univerſity of 


their own body. 


Zurich. 


The principal places in this bailiwick are the follow-| The inhabitants of Appenzel purchaſed this land- 


gravate in 1460; but in 1490 were obliged to cede it to 


ing : 

Frauenfeld, in Latin Gynopedium, is ſeated on an emi-|the cantons of Zurich, Lucern, Schwitz, and Glarls, 
nence near the river Murk, over which it has a bridge, at|which at the ſame time admitted thoſe of Uri, Underwald, 
about an hour's diſtance from the place where it joins theſand Zug, into a participation with them; as in 1500 

Thur, In the manſion-houſe here reſides the bailiff of they alſo did Appenzel ; and in 1712 all the eight cantons 


Thurgau. The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Cal- 


concurred in paying the ſame mark of regard to Bern, 


viniſts, and within the town are two churches, one for Thus the territorial ſovereignty belongs to nine different 
each ſect; but the mother- church ſtands at a ſmall diſtance, cantons, which alternately appoint a bailift over it ey 
at a place called Oberkirch, where alſo the Popiſh prieſt [two years, who reſides at Rheinec ; but the abbot of St. 


reſides, and the dead of both communions are interred. 


Gall enjoys half of the juridical power, and the greateſt 


In the council-houſe are uſually held the general meet- |part of the revenues of the Upper Rhein Vale come into 
ings of the cantons for auditing the annual accounts, his coffers. 


eſpecially for thoſe cantons that are poſſeſſed of the re- The whole country is divided into five courts, over 
a of the German diſtricts of Thurgau, the Rheinthal, each of which are two ammans, one appointed by the 
C. 


church. 


Here is alſo a Capuchin convent, which contains a nine cantons, and the other by the abbot above-men- 


tioned. The latter is alſo poſſeſſed of the lower juriſdic- 


The regeney confiſts of a leſſer council, compoſed of|tion in the Upper Rhein Vale, and in civil proceſſes an 
twelve members, and a greater council of thirty, including | appeal lies from the courts to the abbot's council at St. 
the above twelve. T wo parts of theſe councils are of the Gall. | 


Calviniſt religion, and one Popiſh. The principal per-] The principal places in the Rheinthal are the follow- 


ſons in the council are the prætors, one of whom is al- Ii 


ways a Proteſtant, and the other a Papiſt, who act alter- 


nately, Theſe two prætors with a Calviniſt burgher, all 


ing: 
* the Upper Rheinthal is Altſtetten, a ſmall town, in 
which the abbey of St. Gall is poſſeſſed of the lower 


choſen by the whole body of the burghers, are ſtiled the juriſdiction, and ſome particular prerogatives, which are 


three counſellors. 


exerciſed by an amman and twelve judges. The firſt of 


Arbon, or Arben, a town in the prefecturate of the | theſe officers is choſen out of three ſelect perſons among 
fame name, is ſituated on the lake of Conſtance, and is] the burghers. From the courts in this town cauſes are 
ſuppoſed to be the Arbor Felix of Antoninus. Moſt of | removed to the aulic council of St. Gall; and of the 
the inhabitants are Calviniſts; but the reſt, a few Lu- |amercements, one-third belongs to the regent cantons, 
theran families excepted, are all Papiſts. It has but{one-third to the abbey of St. Gall, and the other third 


one church, which the Calviniſts and Papiſts make uſe 


to the town. At Altſtetten is alſo held the criminal 


of alternately, and the Lutherans alſo attend the divine court for the Upper Rhein Vale, at which the twelve 
worſhip with the former. In the manſion - houſe reſides judges of the town aſſiſt, in conjunction with thoſe ob 
the bailiff belonging to the biſhop of Conſtance, who other courts. The inhabitants are intermixed, ſome be- 
has a ſeat both in the council and the town court, when-|ing Calvinifts, and others of the Romiſh church. In 
ever caſes of treſpaſſes, or life and death, are to be tried 1410 the town was ſacked and laid waſte by the Auſ- 
there; on occaſion of enacting any new laws, or —— trians, and it has never ſince recovered its former gran - 


a new edict; but has no vote, the civil and crimin 


__ 
juriſdiction being veſted ſolely in the town, The preſi- In the Lower Rhein Vale the * town is that of 


dent both of the council and town court is ſtiled the Rheine, a ſmall place ſeated on the 


hine, but the ca- 


amman, who is nominated by the biſhop, and every year pital of the Rhein Vale, and the reſidence of the bailiff 
| to the whole body of the people by that pre- of the cantons. This officer dwells in the bailiage-houle, 


's bailiff, This officer muſt be a Papiſt ; 


ut has no the ſeat which ſtood above the town being fallen to ruin. 


vote. The town council is compoſed of fix Calviniſt, In 1410 and 1445 this town was deſtroyed by fire. 

and a like number of Popiſh members; but the town The country of Sargans is ſeated on the Rhine near 
clerk is always a Proteſtant. This council has the di- the country of the Griſons, and, though very mountain- 
rection of the affairs of the town, and takes cognizance ous, breeds great numbers of fat cattle, while the val- 


of every thing puniſhable by the laws. Its members are 
annually in the preſence of the town amman 


leys uce grain and fruit, In the lofty mountain of 
ys produce gr y 33 


| 


g 
| 
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Gunz are found three ſpecies of ore, black, red, and aſh- 
coloured, which on fuſion, after a proper mixture, with- 
out any other proceſs, yield a genuine ſteel, 

In this _— are two towns, the inhabitants of 
which art partly Calviniſts and pattly Papiſts. The for- 
mer have their miniſters from the univerſity of Zurich, 
and the latter in eccleſiaſtical affairs are under the biſhop 
of Chur. 

This country was antiently ſubject to the counts of 
Werdenberg, from whom it was alienated ; but in 1436 
reverted to them again. The people then entering into 
a perpetual community of rights with the city of Zurich, 
the count, in 1437, alſo formed a perpetual community 
of territorial rights with Schwitz and Glaris, and permit- 
ted the caſtles of Freudenberg and Neidberg to be garri- 
ſoned with Auſtrians. This alarming both the inhabitants 
of this country and the city of Zurich, the latter inſtantly 
marched two thouſand men into the country, who laying 
lege to the two caſtles, took and demoliſhed them. On 
this count Henry of Werdenberg mortga the whole 
country to the cantons of Schwitz and Glaris, for 
the ſum of eight*en hundred florins, with a view of 
ſetting them at variance with Zurich, Accordingly they 
came to an open rupture, but a peace was ſoon con- 
cluded, and in 1485, George count of Werdenberg ſold 
this country to the {even old confederate cantons, which 
in 1712 admitted Bern to a ſhare of the regency. Theſe 
eight cantons ſent in their reſpective turns a bailiff to 
Sargans. 

The principal places in this country are, | 

Sargans, the capital, which is ſeated near the Rhine, 
and is the reſidence of the bailiff ſent by the cantons, 
who chooſes an avoyer, who is always a burgher of the 
town, 

Pteffers, in Latin Fabarium, and in French Faviere, 
is famous for its rich Benedictine abbey and its baths. 
The former ſtands on the river Caminge, about two 
leagues from Sargans on a high mountain, and its abbots 
are ſtiled princes of the empire; yet the cantons, being 
ſovereigns of the country, are both inſpectors and pro- 
tectors of the abbey and its territories, The baths are 
ſeated in a valley at the bottom of two ſtcep rocks or 
mountains, through which the river Tamin ruſhes down 
with a frightful noiſe, The crags of the rocks advance 
io as to form a kind of arch. The deſcent to the baths 
was firſt by ropes, as into a well; afterwards a paſſage 
was made down to them by wooden bridges faſtened to 
ane another, and ſuſpended between the rocks, and then 
with infinite labour they built the bagnios and lodging- 
rooms; but they were ſo darkened by the rocks, that they 
were forced to light up candles in them at noon-day. In 
1629 theſe buildings were all burned down, but the next 
year the abbot cauſed others to be erected, in a plea- 
lanter and more lightſome place, by cutting paſſages in 

the rock, erecting wooden bridges, where the earth was 
wanting, and making an aqueduct to bring the water from 
the ſpring to the bathing-rooms ; ſo that now they have 
commodious lodgings, and always good company. The 
water is perfectly clear, without either taſte or ſinell. It 
generally riſes about the beginning of May, and goes quite 
away about the middle ot September, except after very 
dry winters, when it does not riſe till the middle or end 
ot May, and then goes off later in the year. They are 
informed of its approach by little bubbles of water com- 
ing up in the great baton of the bath, and ſoon after it 
ſuddenly flows with a great noiſe and a ſtream ſufficient 
to turn a mill, It is impregnated with the ſpirits of ſul- 
phur, nitre, vitriol, and of ſeveral metals, particular] 
gold. It is hot in the ſecond degree, and good — 
leveral diſtempers, particularly obſtructions of the brain 
and nerves, pains in the head, epilepſies, apoplexies, deaf- 
nels, weak cyes, palſy, obſtructions of the vitcera, fiſtulas, 
ulcers, &c, 

With teſpect to the abbey, though it is on a high 
mountain, ir {tands in the midſt of a tine plain, ſhaded 
with woods, and intermixed with meadows. It was 
entirely deſtroyed by fire in 1665 but has been ſince 
rebuilt with g: Eates magnificence, and lined with black 
_—_ ſtreaked with white, from the ground- floor to the 
100 . | 
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Of the Bailiwics 4 
and Duſtrift of Ka 


Gafter, Utznach, Gams, and the Totun 
pperſchweil, ſubjet to the Swiſs Cantons. 


ASTER, or Gaſtal, in Latin Caſtra, borders to the 
eaſtward on the country of Sargans; to the ſouth- 
ward on the lake ot Wallenſtadt, and the cantons ot 
Glaris and Schwitz : to the weltward on Utznach ; and 
to the northward on the territory of Tockenburg. It is 
in ſome parts mountainous ; but is very fertile. This 
country was mortgaged by the houſe of Auſtria in 123 
to the canton of Schwitz and Glaris, which ſtill continue 
in poſſeſſion of it. Theſe two cantons, as ſovereigus ui 
the diſtrict, govern it by a bailiff, ho holds his othce tw: 
years, and is appointed by them in turns. With ever; 
new bailiff the people renew their . homage, and that 
officer ſwears to maintain the liberties of the country. 
With reſpect to the canton of Glaris, it is obſervable, 
that when that canton nominates a bailiff, he is only 
choſen by the Papiſts out of their own body, His officers 
are an under bailiff, who is elected by the regent cantons, 
with a treaſurer, a recorder, a ſerjeant, and a meſſenger 
choſen by the people. 
The country court is compoſed of nine judges, who, 
in conjunction with a bailiff, as preſident, annually hold 
three teffions in the town-houſe of Schanis to decide civil 
cauſes without appeal, and impoſe fines for petty trei- 
pailes ; but in amercements for greater crimes, one half 
belongs to the town, and the other half to the regent 
cantons, 

The principal place ia this country is, 

Schanis, or Schennis, a town ſituated on the banks of 
the Linth, or Lint. It has a church and council-houſe, 
with an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs of which is reckoned 
a princeſs of the empire; and though the ladies under her 
inſpection are permitted to marry, yet ſhe muſt devote 
herſelf to a ſingle life. The patronage and ſovereignty 
of this abbey, which has very large poſſeſſions, is veſted 
in the td regent cantons. 

The diſtrict of Utznach lies between Gaſter, Tocken- 
burg, the cantons of Zurich and Schwitz, and the terri- 
tory of the town of Rapperſchweil. It was once a county 
of itſelf, which was mortgaged by the heirs of Frederic 
count T'ockenburg to the cantons of Schwitz and Glaris. 
The inhabitants of this diſtrict, as well as the former, 
are of the Romiſh religion; and the above cantons, every 
two years, appoint a new bailiff over it, who is preſent- 
ed to the people at Utznach; and upon this occaſion they 
renew their homage. 

It contains only Utznach, a ſmall town, which has 4 
prætor and council of its own, with five or fix villages. 

The county of Gams is very ſmall, and lies berween 
the counties of Werdenberg and Tockeaburg, and the 
lordſhip of Saxe. In 1497 the inhabitants put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the cantons of Schwitz and 
Glaris, with the reſerve, however, of their liberties ; and 
it is, like the former, governed by a bailiff. It contains 
only a village or two, and a few ſcattered houſes. ; 

The town of Rapperſchweil, with its precinct, termi- 
nates on the lake of Zurich, the canton of the ſame 
name, and Utznach. 2 

The town of Rapperſchweil, in Latin Ruperti Villa, 
ſtands on an eminence, near the above lake, over which 
it has a bridge eighteen hundred and fifty paces in length, 
reaching to a point of land which advances a great way 
into the lake. The town has ſome fortifications, with 
a pretty ſtrong caſtle. The inhabitants both of the town 
and its precinct ate of the Romiſh church, and in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs ſubje& to the biſhop of Chur, who has a 
Capuchin convent here. Its magiſtracy conſiſts of the 
little and great council, the former of whom are com- 
poſed of twelve, and the latter of twenty-four members. 
It was ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, but in 1464 the 


inhabitants put themſelves under the protection of the 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and Glaris, with 
a reſerve, however, of its liberties ; yet theſe were at 
laſt ſeized, but in 1712 were reſtored, and the country 


now 


E 
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now remains under the ſovereignty of Zurich, Bern, and 
Glaris. 


Ker. XX. 
Of the County of BADEN. 


Its Situation, Rivers, and Produce, The Manner in which 
it became ſubject ta the Swiſs, Its Gevernment, a Deſerip- 
tion of the City of Baden, and of its Baths. 

"0 HE county of Baden is ſeated on the Argau, or 

Ergow, being bounded on the weſt by the river 

Aar; on the north by the Rhine: and on the ſouth and 

eaſt by the canton of Zurich ; though ſeveral villages 

belonging to it lie on the other fide of the Aar and 

Rhine, The Limmat paſſes almoſt directly through the 

center of the country, and mingles with the Aar, which 

a little before its conflux with it is joined in this diſtrict 

by the Reus. 

The whole territory in 2 abounds with fruit and 
grain, particularly on the Limmat and Aar, where it pro- 
duces good wine . it likewiſe yields great quantities of good 
iron ore, 

In this tract are only three towns. The eſt part 
of the inhabitants are Papiſts, under the juriſdiction of the 

biſhop of Conſtance, and the reſt are Calviniſts, except a 


few Jews, who are tolerated, 
to the dukes of Auſ- 


This country antiently belon 
tria, but in 1415 the archduke Frederic being put under 


the ban by the empire, and excommunicated by the 
council of Conſtance, the inhabitants of Schwitz made 
themſelves maſters of the town and country; on which 
the emperor Sigiſmund mortgaged it the ſame year to the 
city of Zurich, for four thouſand five hundred guilders ; 
and that city, out of mere ſocial friendſhip, admitted the 
cantons of Lucern, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, and Gla- 
ris, into a ſhare of the mortgage ; and afterwards the city 
of Bern and the canton of Uri received the ſame mark 
of regard, Theſe eight ald confederate. cities and cantons 
were proprietors of this country, over which they eve 

two years alternately appointed a bailiff, till the T ocken- 
burg war in 1742, when the regent Catholic cantons of 

Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and Zug, having 
thrown a garriſon into the town of Baden, the cities of 
Bern and Zurich made themſelves maſters of it, and the 
five above mentioned Catholic cantons, at the peace of 
Arau, gave up their ſhare in the regency of the county, 
Glaris alone excepted, 

Thus the cities of Zurich and Bern poſſeſs ſeven parts 
of the regency of this country, the eighth belonging to 
Glaris. By virtue of this right the former nominate the 
bailiff fourteen years ſucceſſively, after which Glaris takes 
its turn for two years. The above two cities have, how- 
ever, each their option, whether the bailiff ſo nominated 
ſhall continue during ſeven years, or another be appointed 
at pleaſure. 

The bailiff reſides in the town of Baden; but judges 
only in ſuch civil cauſes as are brought befare him b 
appeal from the courts which are held almoſt in every vil- 
lage, and the members are elected from among the ſeveral 
pariſhes, the under-bailiff ſitting as preſident, 

Baden, the capital of this country, is ſituated on the 
Limmat, over which it has a bridge, which, though of 
conſiderable length, has neither walls nor rails to it. 
The town is ſeated in the forty-ſeventh degree thirty- 
five minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree PA 
teen minutes eaſt longitude, between two very high hills 
on both fides the river, and has two caſtles; the new 
one lies on the other ſide the Limmat, oppoſite the town, 
and is the reſidence of the bailiff, for whoſe convenience, 
in 1734. _=u improvements were made. The council- 
houſe conſiſts of two buildings; in one, are held the aſ- 
ſemblies of the cantons in general, who meet for that 
purpoſe in a very handſome room. The deputies of Zu- 
rich have the moſt honourable ſeat at a little table at the 
upper end of it, having the ambaſſadors of the foreign 
powers on the right and left, and the deputies of the 
other cantons ranged below them on both ſides. They 
all ſit and are covered, except the bailiff of Baden, and 
his deputy, who ſtand all the while uncovered; but 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


y | cuſtoms to the cantons of Zurich and Bern. 


| 
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when the ſuffrages happen to be equal, the bailiff is al- 
lowed the caſting vote. In the other building the parti- 
cular councils and courts of Baden meet. Lo the Papiſta 
belong the church of the Aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin, 
which ſerves as a canonry ; a convent of Capuchins, and 
a nunnery ; and they have another church on the road to 
the baths. The Calviniſts afſemble in a church built by 
them in 1714, which ſtands alſe on the road between the 
town and the baths, 

Theſe baths, to which the grandeur of this city, as 

well as its origin, is chiefly owing, were famous ſo lon 
ago as about the time of our Saviour. 'The baths are 
about a quarter of a mile below the town, on both ſides 
the river Limmat. The largeſt of them are at Imrapen, 
a pretty little borough, which conſiſts of handſome houſe; 
ſeated on an eminence, and has a church dedicated to the 
Three Kings. It is computed that the water is conveyed 
by no leſs than ſixty canals to the ſeveral inns and pri- 
vate houſes, They come from ſeveral ſprings by the fide 
of the river, and it is ſaid from one in the midft of the 
river itſelf, The waters are hot in the third degree, be- 
ing impregnated with a great deal of ſulphur, with a mix- 
ture of allum and nitre. The ſprings always riſe the 
ſame, without increaſe or decreaſe ; but are thought to 
have moſt virtue about the beginning of May and Septem- 
ber, becauſe they then abound moſt with the flowers of 
the ſulphur. 
The water is good for drinking as we!l as bathing, 
and recommended for the cure of diftempers, not only 
of the hot kind, as fevers; but for thoſe proceeding 
from cold humours, pains in the head, vertigoes, &c, 
diforders in the breaſt and bowels, aſtlimas, obſtructi- 
ons, and particularly the diſorders peculiar to women. 
In the center of the place is the poors bath, called St. 
Verena's, formed by a ſpring that riſes in the very middle 
of the ſtreet, Here the poor people bithe in a place quite 
open to the ſtreet, and its water being eſteemed a cure 
for ſterility n women, it is ſaid that ſcarce any young 
woman of diſtinction marries in this county without 
making it an article in the marriage-contract, that her 
huſband ſhall take her every year to the baths of Baden, 
the ladies being here permitted to wear thoie dreſſes, 
and allowed thoſe diverſions, that are prohibited in other 
parts of Swiſſerland. Blainville obſerves, that thoſe 
who bathe in the public baths, who are generally ſuch 
as cannot afford the expence of the private ones, have 
their ſhoulders cupped in them, and that inſtead of cup- 
ping-glaſſes, they uſe large horns of rams or bucks ; ſo 
that in theſe baths are ſometimes ſeen two or three hun- 
dred naked perſons of both ſexes with horns on their 
ſhoulders. The people who ſtay at Imrapen for the uſe 
of the baths, are obliged to buy the water they uſe for 
drinking and dreſſing their victuals, it being brought 
from Baden, or ſome ſprings on the other {ide of the 
Limmat, the water of that river being always thick and 
muddy, from the rapidity of its courſe among the rocks 
and ſand. 

The harbour on the river belongs to the town ; but the 
The infe- 
rior magiſtrates are appointed by the gos ernor or bailiff, 
and thefe, with the judges of each diffcict, decide cauſes 
in his name ; but capital cauſes are determined by twenty- 
four judges, Who are choſen out of the whole county 
by the bailiff; but he has power to mitigate their ſen- 
tence, The great council conſiſts of forty members; 
but the leſſer, which is only of twelve, and included in 
the greater, decide all cauſes civil and criminal ; and theſe 
two councils chooſe the prætor, the treaſurer, and other 
magiſtrates, 


SE CT. XXI. 


Of that Part of the Countries ſubject to the Swiſs termed 
the Free Provinces ; their Situation, Extent, Produce, and 
Government ; with a Deſcription of the free independent 
Towns of Bremgarten and Mellingen. 


[HE Free Provinces contain a tract of land and 
certain villages lying along the river Ruſs, 


9885 traverles all the caſtern border of this coun- 
try, 
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try which is bounded towards the north by the coun- 

"of Baden; to the caſtward by the cantons of Zu- 
rich and Zug; to the ſouthward by that of Lu- 
cern ; and to the weſtward by the cantons of Lucern and 
. country produces great plenty of grain and 
fruit, The inhabitants are of the Popiſh religion, and 
in ſpiritual affairs are ſubject to the biſhop of Con- 
ſtance, They were formerly free; but at length be- 
came ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, The emperor 
Sigimund having, in 1415, put Frederick, arch-duke of 
Auſtria under the ban, and engaged the Helvetic confede 

to invade his territories, the troops of Lucern alone 
took poſſeſlion of the greateſt part of the Free Provinces, 
and were for retaining them; but were oppoſed by the 
cantons of Zurich, Zug, Schwitz, Underwald, and 
Glaris, who. claimed their reſpective ſhares, as havin 
taken the field at the time they were conquered : it hav- 
ing been previouſly agreed, that what any one or more 
cantons ſhould conquer after the others were in the field, 
ſhould be eſteemed conquered by the whole body. This 
produced a conteſt that laſted ten years, till at length, 
in 145, Bern ceded the Free Provinces to the cantons 
of Zurich, Lucern, Schwitz, Underwald, and Glaris. 
Uri alſo reſigned all ſhare in them; but in 1532, that 
canton was admitted into the co-regency. At the ſecond 
peace of Arau, in 1712, it was agreed, that a boundary 
line ſhould be drawn from Lunkhoſen to Farwangen, 
and that all below it ſhould be the property of 
and Zurich alone ; but that all above it ſhould continue 
in the poſſeFon of the ſeven cantons to which it had 
been hitherto ſubject, though Bern was afterwards re- 
ceived into the co-regency of the ſame department. 
Thus the Free Provinces have ever ſince been divided 
into the Upper and Lower. 

The Upper Free Provinces lie to the ſouth of the 
boundary line, and their government is veſted in the 
eight old cantons of the confederacy, that is, in Zurich, 
Bern, Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, and 
Glaris, the laſt of which every fourteen years appoints. 
a bailiff over them. This officer, however, inſtead of 
reſiding there, vilits them only in ſpring and autumn, 
when the courts are held ; on which occaſion he lod 
at the convent of Muri, and the commandery of Hitz- 
kirch, where, without any colleague or aſſiſtant, he de- 
cides all cauſes brought before him, and inflicts penal- 
ties on delinquents. In the interval alſo, if two parties 
deſire his attendance, he repairs thither ; bur it is at their 
expence, as he does likewiſe on any important affairs 
that will not admit of delay. 

The firſt hearing of all civil cauſes is held at the courts 
of the ſeveral provinces, under the preſidentſhip of the 
under bailiffs. From theſe courts appeals are carried firſt 
to the bailiff, who paſſes his verdict ſingly ; but if after 
this any of the parties think themſelves aggrieved, they 
are at liberty to carry the cauſe before the deputies of the 
regent-cantons, and afterwards from theſe again to the 
cantons themſelves. 

In capital caſes the recorder uſually ſends information 
of the criminals to the bailiff, who generally commiſ- 
ns him, in conjunction with an under bailiff, to 
them, for which purpoſe he orders a court to be held at 
the inn of Bremgarten, where he takes up his quarters, 
and in his abſence, even to paſs ſentence on the convidts ; 
but this ſentence muſt be tranſmitted to him, either to 
be confirmed or mitigated. If it be death, he goes with 
the judges to the uſual place of execution, which is in 

high road between Bregmarten and Woollen, where 


e ſentence is openly pronounced, after which the exe- 
R — y follows. | 
e 


of the boundary line, have, fince the year 1712, been 
under the ſovereignty of Zurich and Bern, Glaris only 
retaining the ſeventh part, which belonged to it before, 
and every fourteenth year putting in a bailiff for two 
years ; whereas Zurich and Bern are poſſeſſed of that 
privilege every two years alternately, The proceedings 
* both in civil and criminal caſes, and in every thing 
7 aung to the government, are the ſame as in the Upper 


ree Provinces, 


ower Free Provinces, which lie on the north | 
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We ſhall now give ſome account of the towns of 
Bremgarten and Mellingen, or Meldingen. 

Bremgarten is ſituated on the river Reus, between 
the Lower Free Provinces and the county of Baden, 
eight miles to the north of Zug. The town is divided 
into Upper and Lower : the former ſtands high, but the 
latter, in which is the pariſh church, with a Franciſcan 
nunnery, is ſeated on the bank of the Reus, over which 
it has a bridge, and at the farther end of it a Capuchin 
convent. It is a place of great trade, particularly in 
making paper. The inhabitants are of the Romiſh 
church, and within the dioceſe of Conſtance, The 
town, which was formerly imperial, has undergone ſe- 
veral revolutions, and is now fubje& to the cantons of 
Zurich, Bern, and Glaris. The regency conſiſts of the 
little and great council; the former is compoſed of 


g|twelve members, among whom are two prætors, or 


avoyers, who, when they enter upon their office, take a 
formal oath of fidelity to the deputies of Bern, Zurich, 
and Glaris, at the next annual meeting for _—_— 
the publiè accounts. The great council conſiſts © 
forty members, out of whom is elected the town court; 
appeals from which are firſt carried to the little and great 
council, and from thence to the deputies of the regent 
cantons at the annual meeting; and laſtly, even to the 
cantons themſelves. All criminals and capital caſes are 
immediately tried before both councils, the town being 
poſſeſſed of the privilege of beheading and hanging. 

Mellingen is a little Popiſh rown, with one church, 
ſeated on the river Ruſs, and is at preſent ſubject to 
Zurich, Bern, and Glaris. The ingenious Mr. Addiſon, 
who viſited this town, gives a more particular and a 
more entertaining account of it than any author we 
have ſeen. It contains, ſays he, an hundred citizens, 
and about one thouſand fouls. The government is mo- 
delled after that of the other cantons, as much as it is 
poſſible for ſo ſmall a community to imitate thoſe of a 
large extent : for which reaſon, though they have but 
little buſineſs, they have all the variety of officers and 
councils that are to be found in the greater ſtates ; they 
have a town-houſe, adorned with the arms of their pro- 
tectors, and three councils; the great council of four- 
teen, the little council of ten, and the privy council of 
three. The chief perſons of the ſtate are the two avoyers ; 
and when our author was there, the reigning avoyer of 
the commonwealth was fon to the inn-keeper where he 
lodged, the father having enjoyed the ſame honour 
before him. The revenue of this high poſt amounts to 
about thirty pounds a year, Every 'Thuriday, he adds, 
the ſeveral councils meet upon attairs of ſtate, as the 
repairs of a trough, the mending of a pavement, or the 
like important buſineſs. A river which runs through 
their dominions puts them to the expence of a very large 
wooden bridge, which is covered over head like the reſt 
in Swiſſerland. All who travel over it pay a certain toll 
for its maintenance, and the French het” a i-th frequently 
paſſing this way, his maſter allows the town a penſion of 
twenty pounds ſterling a year; on which account they are 
extremely induſtrious in raiſing all the men they can for 
his ſervice. The preſerving this bridge, and the regula- 
tion of the dues ariſing from it, are the grand affairs 
that cut out employment for the council of ſtate. 

There are alſo the four diſtricts of Schwattenburg, 
Murten, Grandion, and Eſchalens, which are ſubject 
to Bern and Freyburg, who alternately appoint pretors 
over them, whole office laſts for five years ; but theſe 
are lietle diſtricts that contain no place of any conſe+ 
quence. 


SECT. XXII. 


Of the ſeven Italian Bailiwics ſubject to the Swiſs Cantons, 
namely, Bellinzona, Riviera, the Valle de Blrgno, Lugano, 
Locarno, Val Maggia, and Mendris. 


N the ſeven Italian bailiwics the inhabitants are uni- 


verſally Papiſts, and ſpeak the Italian language. The 


three firſt of theſe belong to the cantons of Schwitz, 


Uri, and Underwald; and the other four to the cantons 
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in general, excepting only Appenzel, which at the time 
of their * * x a member of the confederacy. 

The firſt of theſe is the bailiwic of Bellinzona, which 
is bounded on the eaſtward by the Upper Griſons and the 
dutchy of Milan, to the ſouthward by the bailiwic of 
Lauis and Locarno, to the weſtward alſo by Locarno, and 
to the northward by the bailiwic of Riviera, ; 

A part of it is watered by the river Ticino, into 
which the Mæſa diſcharges itſelf. The hills and moun- 
tains afford excellent paſturage for cattle, and likewiſe 
abound in cheſnuts ; and the plain near Bellinzona pro- 
duces good wine. All the pariſhes, three excepted, which 


are in the dioceſe of Milan, are under the biſhop of 


Como. 

In the year 1500 the town of Bellinzona ſubmitted to 
the eantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald ; and three 
years after it was ceded to them as their abſolute pro- 
perty by Lewis XII. king of France: and this ceſſion 
was raiſed by Maximilian Sforza, duke of Milan, in 
acknow] ent of their having reſtored him to his 
dutchy. 1 two years theſe cantons alternately no- 
minate a ſteward, or bailiff, under the title of commiſ- 
ſary, which is always the perſon whom the two preceding 
years had diſcharged that office in the bailiwic of Ri- 
viera. Every year too each of the regent cantons ſends 
a deputy to — to audit the commiſſary's ac- 
counts, to hear appeals, and to tranſact other public 
affairs. 

The principal place in this bailiwie is, 

Bellinzona, or Bellentz, a large, trading, and well for- 
tified town, ſituated in a plain near the conflux of the 
Ticino and the Maſa. Almoſt in the center of a large 
ſquare ſtands the manſion-houſe of the commiſſary. The 
eollegiate and abbey church of St. Peter and St. Stephen 
is a handſome building, and in the ſuburbs without the 
town, are two convents and one nunnery, each having 
its church, beſides an edifice called the Refidence, which 
has been converted into a college, in which the abbey of 
Einſidlen appoints profeſſors for the inſtruction of youth 
in humanity and moral theology. The town ſtands be- 
tween three hills that command it every way, and have 
each a ftrong old caſtle fortified in the ancient taſte, and 

rovided with cannon, In one of them reſides the caſtel- 
an of Uri, in the ſecond the caſtellan of Schwitz, and in 
the higheſt that of Underwald. 

The bailiwic of Riviera, or Poleſe, is bounded on the 
ſouth by the bailiwic of Bellinzona; to the weſtward on 
that of Locarno, or Lugarus ; to the northward by the 
Valle di Blegno and Liviner ; and to the eaſtward by the 
Upper Griſons. This diſtrict is watered by the Ticino, 
which in theſe parts receives the Blegno. It came to the 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, at the ſame 
time, and is governed by them in the ſame manner with 
the bailiwic of Bellinzona. Within its juriſdiction are 
only nine pariſhes, the town of Riviera, and a few 
villages. 

The bailiwic of the Valle di Blegno, otherwiſe called 
di Bregno, is bounded to the ſouthward by the diſtrict of 
Riviera, to the weſtward by the Vale of Liviner, and to 
the north and eaſt joins to the country of the Upper Gri- 
ſons. It is environed by lofty mountains ; but the barren- 
neſs of ſome of them is made up by the fertility of others. 
The length of this territory, according to Buſching, is 
not leſs than ſeven hours, al watered by the Blegno ; but 
its breadth does not much exceed half that ſpace, It 
feeds multitudes of cattle, and yields ſeveral kinds of 
grain and fruit, eſpecially cheſnuts and tolerable wine ; 

ut in ſummer the men remove to Italy to earn money by 
working in the fields, leaving all their work at home to 


the women. In the year 1512 this valley ſuffered ex- 


tremely by the fall of two mountains, which ſtopping up 
the courſe of the river, it ſwelled to that degree that the 
far greateſt part of the vale became a lake; and this inun- 
dation laſted till 1514, when the waters forced themſelves 
A e. 

About the year 1500 the inhabitants ſubmitted to the 
canton of Uri, though with a reſerve of their liberties, 
and that canton admitted Schwitz and Underwald into a 
co-regency. Theſe ſeveral cantons every two years alter- 
nately appoint a bailiff over it; but the eccleſiaſtical 
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affairs of this diſtri are only cognizable by the arch. 
biſhop of Milan. It is divided into three parts, each of 
which contains ſeveral villages. 

The bailiwic of Lugano, by the Swiſs called Lauis, is 
on all ſides ſurrounded by thoſe of Locarno, Mendris, 
Bellinzona, and the dutchy of Milan. To it belongs the 
greateſt part of the lake of Lugano, which is about ſeven 
miles long, and three broad, exclufive of its many little 
bays. The country itſelf, in which are no leſs than a 
hundred and fix populous towns and villages, was in 1812 
conferred on the confederate cantons in general, which at 
that time were twelve in number, by Maximilian Sforza, 
duke of Milan, in return for the effectual aſſiſtance th 
had granted him againft the French ; and accordingly they 
every two years _— a governor over it, under the 
title of capitaneo. It is divided into four quarters, three 
of which, in eccleſiaſtical concerns, are under the biſnop 
of Como, and the other under the ſuperintendency of the 
archbiſhop of Milan. 

The bailiwic of Locarno, or Lugarus, is ſituated be. 
tween the Milaneſe, the Maenthal, the Livinerthal, and 
the bailiwics of Riviera, Bellinzona, and Lauis, com- 
prehending alſo a part of the Lago Maggiore. It has 
three or four fruitful vallies, and fine rivers that run in- 
to the lake, and is divided into four communities and 
forty-nine pariſhes. It came to the twelve allied can. 
tons in the ſame manner and time with Lugano, and its 

vernment is the fame, Its capital is of the ſame name, 

ſides which it has a town called Aſcona, and a few 
villages. 

Val Maggia, or the Mayenthal, is ſurrounded by the 
dutchy of Milan, the Liviner Vale, and the Captainry of 
Locarno. It is thirty-three miles in length, and derives 
ies name from the river Maggia, which traverſes it. It 
came to the twelve confederate cantons at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame manner as the above-mentioned bailiwics, 
and thoſe cantons every two years appoint a bailiff over it. 
It contains the towns of Cevio, or Civio, and Maggia, 
with a few villages. 

The laſt of theſe bailiwics is that of Mendris, which is 
ſurrounded by the dutchy of Milan, and a party of the 
bailiwic of Locarno. his alſo came to the twelve 
United cantons at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, 
with the three preceding diſtricts, and accordingly they 
every two years alternately appoint a bailiff over it. In this 
country is a town of the ſame name, and ſeveral villages. 
We ſhall now proceed to the aſſociated countries, 
| ſummoned to the legiſlative diets of Swiſlerland in qua- 
lity of allies, and that have a vote in thoſe aſſemblies. 
Theſe are the abbey of St Gall, the country of the Gri- 
ſons, with their ſubjects, the principality of Neuſchatel, 
and the republic of Geneva. We ſhall begin with the 
former, 


SECT, XXIII. 
The Territories of the Abbey of Sr. Gall. 


Ther Situation and Extent : a conciſe Account of the Albi, 
with the Prerogatives and Arms of the Abbot ; their Go- 
vernment and principal Places, with a particular Deſcrip- 


tion of the City of St. Gall, a ſmall Prate/tant Republic 
independent of the Abbey. * 1 . 


HE abbey of St. Gall, which is of the Benedictine 

order, is included within the ſame walls as the 
town of that name, but has very conſiderable territories, 
and the abbot is capable of raiſing an army of twelve 
thouſand armed men, he being ſovereign of the whole 
country, and under the protection of the cantons of Zu- 
rich, Lucern, Schwitz, and Glaris. 

This country is divided into the Old Territory, allo 
called the territory of the people of God's houſe, and a 
diſtrict called the county of Tuckenburg ; the former is 
bounded on the eaſt by the lake of Conſtance and the 
Rhein Vale, on the ſouth by the canton of Appenzel, on 
the weſt by Tuckenburg and the Thurgau, and on the 
north alſo by the latter; it being fourteen miles long and 
ten broad. The ſoil bears a near affinity to that of Thur- 
_ and its inhabitants are Popiſh. Ta 
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Till the por 1567 this abbey was parted trom the city 
only by a ſingle hedge ; but afterwards, by a particular 
ent, it was divided by high walls, in which is a 
te opening into the city, and another towards the 
territories of the abbey. Within the circuit of this con- 
vent is the minſter abbey church, in which, among the 
bones of other lords, are kept thoſe of St. Gallus, the 
original founder of the abbey ; and adjoining to it is St. 
Othmar's church, in which are preſerved the relicks of 
that ſaint. Next to theſe are the palace of the abbot, 
with the convent itſelf, in which are uſually upwards of 
fixty monks, and a library famous for its ancient and cu- 
rious manuſcripts. The abbot is choſen by the monks 
of the abbey from among themſelves, and inſtantly be- 
comes a prince of the empire, immediately ſubject to the 
pope himſelf. On his acceſſion to his dignity he is, by 
a grant from the emperor, inveſted with the regalia, and 
fiet over the old territory belonging to the abbey, and the 
county of Tockenburg; but does not aſſiſt at the diets 
of the empire. On the other hand, by virtue of the per- 
petual community of defence entered into with the con- 
fedcrate cantons of Zurich, Lucern, Schwitz, and Gla- 
ris, the abbey was admitted as an incorporated place, 
and enjoys both a ſeat and voice in the general meetings 
of the confederacy, which are granted to its deputies, 
immediately after thoſe of Appenzel. 

The arms of the abbot are quarterly, in the firſt field 
dexter a bear rampant fable, tor the abbey : in the firſt 
ficld tinifter, azure, an agnus Dei, argent, for the abbey 
of St. John: in the ſecond dexter held, the family arms 
of the abbot ; and in the ſecond ſiniſter or, a dog ſable, 
with a collar argent, for the county of Tockenburg. 

Formerly the abbey had the duke of Swabia tor its 
t:ward, the counts of Hohenzollern for its grand mar- 
thal, the counts of Hochberg for its arch cupbearer, 
and the baron of Regenſberg tor its high chamberlain ; 
but theſe offices are at preſent borne by other perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed rank. 

In the old diſtrict, and the county of Tockenburg, 
the biſhop of Conſtance is veſted with all epiſcopal rights 
and emoluments, in conformity to the privileges grant- 
ed by ſeveral popes. Ihe abbot of St. Gall enjoys, 
however, not only the diſpoſal of all the convents be- 
longing to him, but likewiſe of all benefices, both in the 
old territory, the county of Tockenburg, and within his 
diſtricts in I hurgau and the Rhein Vale. To him like- 
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Appenzel, and is, according to Dr. Buſching, ten hours 
in length, and its greateſt breadth three. 
The ſoil reſembles that of Appenzel and other cantons, 
and the country is full of fertile mountains that abound 
in numerous breeds of cattle. The militia here form a 
body of about nine thouſand men, two-thirds of whom 
are Calviniſts, and one-third Papiſts. The Papiſts in the 
upper part of the country are under the biſhop of Chur; 
but in the lower part within the dioceſe of Conſtance, 
The abbot of St. Gall bears the title of natural ſove- 
reign and lord of the country of Tockenburg, and the 
people take an oath to him, and pay him ſuitable ſervices, 
but without any violation of their rights and liberties. 
He appoints a bailiff over the country, and may nomi- 
nate either a native or a foreigner : he likewiſe puts in 
the recorder and ſerjeant, who muſt be natives and per- 
ſons of eſtate in the country. The council is compoled 
of thirty Papiſts, and the like number of Proteſtants, 
who are choſen by the pariſhes and diſtricts, This coun- 
cil attends to the liberties of the people, conducts the 
public and private affairs of the country, impoſes taxes, 
ſettles the military expences and thoſe of any public im- 
provements, and likewiſe audits the accounts of the par- 
ties concerned. This council meets once a year, and 
oftener when neceſſary, All males of fourteen years of 
age and upwards are ſummoned to take the country oath. 
Ihe preſident of the country court is always the bailiff 
for the time being ; but its twenty-four judges are ap- 
pointed by the abbot, one from each of the twenty-two 
old — bay and two from Lichtenſteig and Wat- 
well. This court is held in the abbot's name as prince, 
and takes cognizance of all cauſes; and being the prince's 
council, the ſalaries attending it are paid by the prince, 
to whom belong all confiſcated eſtates and effects of male- 
factors — with thoſe of ſuicides, and fugitives for 
capital crimes, Half of the judges of the inferior courts 
are nominated by the prince, and the other half by the 
pariſhes, The court of appeals has for its preſident the 
bailiff for the time being, but the twelve aſſeſſors muſt 
be natives of the country and landholders. The prince 
here nominates three Papiſts and three Calviniſts, and 


the country council chooſes a like number from among 


their own members. 

Lichtenſteig, the capital of the country of Tockenburg, 
is a ſmall town ſeated on the river Thur. It is the 
reſidence of the bailiff, who dwells in the new manſion- 


wile belongs the juriſdiction in civil, criminal, and mix- | houſe, and the old one is uſed for — the country 


ed caſes, with the viſitation, &c. but the greateſt part of 
theſe prerogatives he exerciſes by a repreſentative, who 
is always a monk of the abbey, He has alſo an eccle- 
ſiaſtical court for the deciſion of religious conteſts, which, 
beſides the above repreſentative, who fits as preſident, is 
compoled of four conventuals, and ſome lay-aflefſors. 
The members of the aulic-council at St. Gall, are the 


dean of the abbey, who fits as preſident, the ſtadtholder, 


three conventuals, and ſome laymen, This council 
hears appcals from the lower courts with the juriſdic- 
tion of the abbey ; but decides without appeals, only an 
order may be obtained from the abbot for a reviſal. 

The chief town in the abbot's ancient territories is 
Rorſchach, which is ſeated in a pleaſant fruitful country 
by the ſide of the lake of Conſtance, oppoſite to Lindaw. 
It has many fine houſes in proportion to its extent, with 
a good harbour, and great markets frequented by mul-) 
titudes of people from all the towns aud villages round 
the lake; and a conſiderable trade is carried on in linen, 
corn, fruit, cattle, and good wine. In 1499 this place 
being attacked by four thouſand Imperialiſts, was de- 
fended by two thouſand burghers, who fought with the 
utmoſt intrepidity till they were all cut to pieces, and 
then the town was taken and burnt ; but by degrees it 
role again, and the houſes were rebuilt with free-ſtone. 

y the fide of it is a magnificent convent on an emi- 


nence that commands the town, and above the convent 


is an ancient fort belonging to the abbot. There is here 
a college for the inſtruction of youth. | 

The county of Tockenburg is ſurrounded by the an- 
cient territory of the abbey of St. Gall, the Thurgau, the 
canton of Zurich, the diſtricts of Utznach, Gaſter, and 
Sargans, the lordihip of Werdenberg, and the canton of 
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court and court of appeals ; but the council of Tocken- 
burg, with the Calviniſt ſynod, the matrimonial court, 
and the town council, aflemble in the town-houſe, The 
government of this place is veſted in a prætor and a coun- 
cil, the former alternately choſen out of both religions ; 
the ſame equality is 2 in filling up the council 
and other poſts. 
We ſhall now return to the city of St. Gall, which is 
a little proteſtant republic entirely independent of the 
abbot, and under the protection of the cantons. It is 
ſeated between two mountains, in the forty-ſeventh de- 
ree thirty-one minutes north latitude, and in the ninth 
| anc twenty minutes eaſt longitude, two leagues to the 
ſouth-weſt of the lake of — — It is ſituated near 
the river Steinbach, which drives ſeveral mills ; but its 
meats receive their water from a rivulet called Iren. 
Here are ſpacious ſtreets, good houſes, and ſeveral pub- 
lic ſtructures. The cathedral of St. Laurence is a pariſh 
church, and without the walls is another, with a chapel. 
Here was a convent dedicated to St. Catharine ; but now 
converted into a gymnaſium of nine claſſes, under the like 
number of maſters aſſiſted by two profeſſors, aud in this 
building is the yo library. Here is alſo a town-houſe 
and an arſenal. Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that it is ſurpriſing 
to find ſuch a number of rich burghers in the city of St, 
Gall, and ſo few poor people, in a place that has ſcarce 
any lands belonging to it ; but the wealth of this little 
ſtate conſiſts in its linen manufacture, in which pcople 
of all ages and conditions are employed. The adjacent 
country furniſhes them with vaſt quantities of flax, of 
which they are ſaid to make every year forty thouſand 
pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two hundred ells to each 
piece, * ſome of it as fine and white as any that = 
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be ſound in Holland. This linen they ſend upon mules 
into Germany, Spain, Italy, and all the adjacent coun- 
tries, In the city of St. Gall, and the houſes ſcattered 
about it, they are computed to be near ten thouſand 
ſouls, of which ſixteen hundred are burghers, out of 
which body their councils and burgomaſters, the town 
amman — ſtadtholders, are choſen, as in other govern- 
ments of Swiſſerland, the difference conſiſting in little 
more than in the number of ſuch as are employed in ſtate 
affairs. | 

The military eſtabliſhment is under the conduct of the 
council of war, and the burghers are divided into nine 
quarters, with a captain and proper officers to each ; but 
the firſt officer is the town-major. Here are alfo a com- 
pany of matroſſes and bombardiers, with one of light in- 
fantry, two of grenadiers, and a troop of horſe. 

The town is generally thought to owe its original to 
the abbey, which it is certain has not a little contributed 
to its increaſe, The abbey and the town are ſaid to have 
a great averſion to each other, and yet in the general diet 
of the cantons their repreſentatives ſit together and act in 


concert. 

About four years before Mr. Addiſon's arrival, the city 
and abbey were on the point of coming to an open rup- 
ture. In one of their annual proceſſions a Benedictine 
monk carried his croſs erect through the town, followed 
by a train of three or four thouſand peaſants ; but he 
had no ſooner entered the abbey, than the whole town 
was in a tumult, occaſioned by the prieſt's carrying the 
croſs, con to all precedents, in that manner. In- 
ſtantly the burghers put themſelves in arms, and drew 
down four pieces of their canon to the gate of their 
abbey : upon which thoſe who had formed the proceſſion 
did not dare to return by the way they came; but after 
their devotions were ended, went out at the door that 
opened into the abbot's territories, The abbot, exaſpe- 
rated at this proceeding, raiſed an army, blocked up the 
town on the ſide that faced his dominions, and forbad 
his ſubjects furniſhing it with any of their commodities, 
But while things were thus ripe for a war, the cantons, 
their protectors, wiſely interpoſing as umpires in the quar- 
rel, ſentenced the town, for appearing too forward in the 
diſpute, to pay a fine of two thouſand crowns ; and at 
the ſame time enacted, that whenever any proceſſion en- 


| 


tered their walls, the prieſt ſhould let the croſs hang a- | 


bout his neck, without ſo much as touching it with 
either hand, till he came within the precincts of the 


abbey. 

Thi town and abbey of St. Gall carry a bear in their 
arms. The Roman catholics have the memory of this 
bear in very great veneration, and repreſent him as the 
firſt convert made by their ſaint in this country. One 
of the moſt learned of the Benedictine monks, with tears 
of affection in his eyes, gave Mr. Addiſon the following 
hiſtory of him, It ſeems that St. Gall, who is here 
termed the great apoſtle of Germany, found all this coun- 
try little better than a vaſt deſart; and as he was walking 
out on a very cold day, happened to meet a bear, when 
inſtead of being ſtartled at the rencounter, he gravely or- 
dered the bear to bring him a bundle of wood, and to 
make him a fire : upon which the bear ſerved him to the 
beſt of his ability, and at his departure was ordered by 
the Saint to retire into the very depths of the woods, and 
there to ſpend the reſt of his life without ever hurting 
man or beaſt, From this time, added the monk, the bear 
lived irreproachably, and till his dying-day obſerved the 
order given him by the Saint. 


S E C Tr. XXIV. 


The Country of the GR180ONs. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Language 
and Religion of the Inhabitants ; their Hiflory, Govern- 
ment, Manners, and militar; Forces : with a Deſcription 
of the three Leagues, or Conſederacies, into which this 

quntry is divided; the principal Places in each; and a 
particular Deſcription of the City of Chur. 


HE country of the Griſons is bounded on the eaſt- 
ward by Tirol and the territories of Venice; on 
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Grisows, 


' the ſouth by the Italian bailiwics, the Valteline, and the 
county of Chiavenna; on the weſt by the cantons of 
Uri and Glaris ; and on the north by the canton of Gla- 
ris, the county of Sargans, and a part of Tirol ; extend. 
ing from caſt to weſt in its greateſt length about eighty. 
five miles, and in its breadth from ſouth to north about 
ſeventy-fix. 

The greateſt part of the country is mountainous, but 
the levels and valleys produce almoſt all forts of grain, 
with pulſe, plenty of hay, fruits of ſeveral kinds, an 
wine. Its hills, which are of a middling height, and 
enjoy a mild air, yield not only good graſs and hay, but 
alſo rye and barley, and in ſome parts cherries : even on 
the higheſt ſpot, are good paſture grounds, beſides many 
kinds of palatable and wholeſome berries. 

The principal buſſheſs of the inhabitants is the feed. 
ing of horned cattle, ſheep, goats, and Swine. They 
likewiſe export a great deal of butter and cheeſe ; bur 
the breeding of horſes is ſo much neglected, that the 
greateſt part of thoſe uſed in the country are purchaſed of 
foreigners ; the few that are bred there are hardy and 
laborious, but ill ſhaped. 4 plenty of poultry 
and wild fowl ; but the only worthy of notice are 
the eel-pout, and a few pikes. They have mines in 
ſeveral parts; but the produce of them is inconſider- 
able. 

The principal rivers of this country are the Rhine, 
the Inn, and the Adda, all which have their ſource here. 
| Beſides theſe, there are ſome ſmall rivers, or rivulets, 
Here are alſo ſeveral lakes, moſt of which lie on the ſum- 
mits of the mountains, where they riſe from fine ſprings, 

In the whole country of the Griſons are but three 
towns. The German tongue is not only uſed in their 
general ſtate aflemblies, and public inſtruments ; but is 
alſo continually growing more and more in vogue. It 
is ſpoken at Chur, and in its territory, and almoſt 
where in the Ten juriſdictions. In many places the in- 
' habitants ſpeak both the German and Italian. The 
Roman or Chur Italian is principally ſpoke among the 
Griſons. At Engadin, the Ladinum, a kind of Latin is 
the prevailing language; and at Pregel is a cotrupt kind 
of Italian. 

Both the Calviniſt and Popiſh religions are by the laws 
entitled to an entire freedom. The profeſſors of the firſt 
form about two-thirds of the inhabitants, and their 
clergy are divided into fix colloguiums. In every league 
is a dean, and each colloquium has its own preſes. The 
deans are annually choſen by lot in a ſynod of the three 
leagues, which have alſo a college at Chur for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, each of which has its inſpector, who 
is always a layman, 'The greateſt part of the Popiſh 
clergy in the three leagues are under the ſee of Chur, and 
divided into chapters. 

Every community is fo entirely of one religion, that 
if any perſon changes his ſentiments, he — go into 
another. The Papiſts in their proceſſions ſometimes go 
from one community into another; but when they enter 
thoſe belonging to the Proteſtants, they lower the croſs, 
and leave finging till they are again upon popiſh ground. 

The country of the Griſons is a part of the ancient 
Rhætia. The people were formerly ſubject to ſeveral 
princes, ſome to petty ſovereigns, ſome to the biſhop of 
Chur, and others to the 4 4 of Auſtria, to whom the 
Rhætians behaved with ſuch extraordinary fidelity, that 
the emperor Frederic II. rewarded them with a grant of 
ſeveral privileges and immunities, In 1419, the biſhop 
of Chur, who bore great ſway here, in conjunction with 
the city of that name, concluded an alliance of fifty. 
one with the city of Zurich, | 

free communities in this part of Rhætia, by 2 
mutual compact among themſelves, formed three re- 
publics, which are now called Leagues or Confederates : 


| 


theſe go by the names of the Grey or Griſon League, 
that of the houſe of God, and that of the Ten Juriſ- 
ditions, The firſt concluded its alliance in 1424 ; the 


ſecond claims a more ancient date ; the third acceded to 
the union in 1436; and in 1471, the three leagues en- 
tered into a perpetual alliance with each other, which 
has been fince ratified and explained. | 


The three leagues, by virtue of theſe engagements, 
form one united republic; but inſtead of one united com- 
—_—_ 


G 1$0NS. | . 


mon coat or ſeal, each league has its particular arms; 
but in inſtruments that relate to the whole body, a ſeal 
is uſed that has the arms of the three united leagues. 
However, a general diet is annually convoked by the 
heads of the three leagues, and annually meet on St. 
Bartholomew's-day, one year at Ilantz in the Grey 
league, the next at Chur in that of God's Houſe, and 
the third year at Davos in the Ten Juriſdictions. At 
the ſame time notice is ſent to the ſeveral communities, 
of the affairs on which they are to ſend their plenipoten- 
tiaries with full powers. This general diet uſually fits a 
fortnight or three weeks, and two deputies are ſent from 
every community in each league, by which means the 
number of votes in the general diet amounts to ſixty- ſix; 
of which the Grey league has twenty-eight, that of God's 
Houſe twenty-three, and that of the Ten Juriſdictions 
fifteen ; the chief of the league where the diet is held be- 
ing always preſident. 

To the general diet are diſcuſſed and regulated affairs 
of ſtate, negotiations with foreign powers, and the de- 
ciſion of all appeals. This diet likewiſe receives the 
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cantons aſſured them of their ready friendſhip and ſer- 
vices on all occaſions, and in their inſtruments and letters 
ſtiled them confederates and allies. 

The Griſons maintain no troops, and even apply 
themſelves very little to the uſe of arms. But as they 
furniſh foreign powers with regiments, they are never 
without experienced officers and ſoldiers, and on occa- 
ſion the three leagues are able to bring thirty thouſand 
fighting men into the field, But the principal ſtrength 
of the country conſiſts in its high mountains and nar- 
row paſſes, in which a handful of reſolute men are able 
to make head againſt a conſiderable army. 

The Upper, or Gray league, which contains ſeveral 
high mountains, is bounded on the eaſt by the other 
two leagues ; on the ſouthward by the duchy of Milan, 
and the bailiwic of Bellinzona; on the 2 by the 
canton of Uri; and on the northward by the canton of 
Glaris and the bailiwic of Sargans. 

In this league are eight communities, the principal 


town in which is the following: 


Ilantz, in Latin Ilantium, a ſmall town ſeated at the 


public revenue, and adminiſters the oaths to new offi- 
cers of the provinces, However, in affairs relating to 


foot of a hill, between the Farther Rhine and the Glen- 


ner. This is the chief Place in the Upper or Grey 


the whole united body, and to negotiations with foreign league, and every third year the general diet of the Gri- 


no final reſolution is taken ; but at the riſing of 
the diet, a committee of the heads of the three leagues, 
aſſiſted by two repreſentatives from each, is appointed 
for digeſting the proceedings, and to determine what 
particulars are to be communicated to their ſeveral com- 
munities, either as reſolved and enacted, or on which 
their opinions are deſired. The reſolutions of each com- 
munity are formed by a plurality of voices, each com- 
munity ſending up its opinion in writing to the new 


* . 
he country of the Griſons is extremely populous ; 
and as there are no people more free, ſo there are none 
more jealous of their liberty. Hence they have a fin- 
gular method of puniſhing thoſe ſuſpected of treaſon, 
or of any crime againſt the ſtate, which makes the great- 
eft men in the country tremble. When the diet is aſ- 
fembled, the peaſants flock to it in crowds, to demand 
a court of juſtice for the trial of the offender, which 
the diet is bound to grant. This court conſiſts of ten 
judges, and twenty — of each league, who have 
power of applying torture, and doing every thing 
neceſſary to diſcoyer the truth of the accuſations, Its 
proceedings are vigarous and ſummary, and generally end 
in a ſentence of death, or a heavy fine. In other reſpects 
the Roman law prevails among the Griſons, though ſome- 
what modified by their cuſtoms, Thus a man who has 
an eſtate by his wife, enjoys it after Ler death till he mar- 
nes again, and then is bound to divide it among the chil- 
dren he had by her, 

The married women here ſcarce ever appear abroad ex- 
cept at church ; but the young women have more liberty 
before they are married. 

Though here is plenty of every thing, yet their habits 
and furniture are plain. With reſpect to their provi- 
lions, their meac is very juicy, their fowl excellent, and 
the fiſh of their lakes, eſpecially their trouts, inferior to 
none in the world ; and though the wine they drink is 
brought on horſes four or five days journey, they have 
1t cheaper than in moſt parts of Italy and France, The 
inns upon the mountains are very good, and beſides good 
bread and wine, there is always a great quantity of 
game and veniſon, according to the ſeaſon of the year, 
with neat chambers and good beds. There is nothing 
paid in this country for importation or exportation; but 
every one enjoys the fruit of his labour, and the revenue 
of his lands. 

The three leagues have contracted friendly alliances 
with the neighbouring cantons and their aſſociates. In 
1600 they al entered into a perpetual league with the 
republics of the valais, in 1602 with Bern, and in 1707 
with Zurich. In 1497 the Grey league, and the next 
Jear the league of God's Houſe, entered into a like 
engagement with Zurich, Uri, Lucern, Schwitz, and 
Glaris ; and in 1567, the Ten Juriſdictions ſued to be 
admitted into that x Tun but at a diet held at Baden 
received for anſwer, that though their application was 


ſons is held here, as are likewiſe the courts of juſtice. 
The inhabitants are Calviniſts. 

The league of the Houſe of God, or, as it is called, 
La Caddee, from the Italian Caddea, a corruption of 
Caſa Dei, probably owes its appellation to the biſhopric 
of Chur. This country is bounded by the Grey league 
on the weſt ; the county of Tirol, and that of Bormio 
on the eaſt; the Ten Juriſdictions on the north, and 
the county of Chiavenna and the Valteline on the ſouth. 
It is about ſixty-ſeven miles in its greateſt length, from 
my. north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and forty from eaſt to 
weſt, 

The foil is for the moſt part ru and barren ; yet 
about Chur and the banks of the = they have moſt 
ſorts of fruit except oranges and olives. 

? The arms of this league are argent, a goat ſaliant and 
able. 

The principal place of this league is the following : 
Chur, or Coire, in Latin Curia Rhætorum, in Ita- 
lian Coira, and in the language of the country Chur, 
is the capital of the whole republic of the Griſons, 
and is ſituated in the forty-fixth degree fifty- two mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree thirty- 
two minutes eaſt longitude ; fourteen miles to the north- 
eaſt of Ilantz ; on the banks of the river Pleiſſur, which 
waſhes the walls of the city, and may be conveyed through 
all the ſtreets, about half a league before it diſcharges 
itſelf into the Rhine. The eaſt part of the city lies at 
the foot of a hill, as does the ſouth part at the foot of 
another; but towards the north and welt is a fine plain, 
beautifully diverſified with corn-fields, meadows, or- 
chards, and vineyards; and towards the north-eaſt, an 
eminence, covered with vineyards. : 

This city is of tolerable extent, and all the inhabi- 
tants are Calviniſts. It has two churches, each contain- 
ing a miniſter, one of whom, who officiates at the ca- 
thedral of St. Martin, is ſtiled Antiſtes. Beſides theſe, 
it has a church ſet apart for funeral ſermons, with a co/- 
legium philsſaphicum of two profeſſors, founded in 1700 
by the Calviniſt communities of the three leagues, and 
over which every league nominates its own particular in- 
ſpector. It has alſo a grammar-ſchool of three claſſes. 
In the town-houſe every three years is held the general 
diet of the Griſons, as likewiſe the extraordinary diets 
and congreſſes, In the town-houſe are alſo kept the 
ſtate-office and record-office of the Houſe of God in 
particular, as well as of the three leagues collectively ; 
and under it is a magazine for ing the goods of the 
merchants paſſing to and from Italy and Germany. 
On the cloiſter ſquare is the arſenal, in which are kept 
the artillery both of Chur and the whole ſtate of the 
Griſons. Adjoining to this is the granary, in which 2 
corn-market is held twice a week. 

The fineſt private duildings here is the palace erec- 
ted by Peter lord of Salis, to which belongs a moſt 
beautiful garden, and the houſe of the late burgomaſter 


not then complied with, yet the confedcrate cities and 


Otho Schwartz, which is built in the Italian taſte, 


The 


11 


Theſe ſeventy chooſe the leſſer council, conſiſting of 


moſt antient. The ſeveral communities of this part of 


the provoſt of the cathedral, with the dean, ſcholaſticus, 
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The ſupreme power is lodged in the burghers, who 


are divided into five companies, and by proclamation 
from the council, meet on all deliberations relative to 
the ſtate, in which every freeman of thoſe companies is 
aſked his opinion ; the refolutions are taken according to 
the majority of the ſuffrages, and communicated in writ- 
ing to the council, Whatever is approved by three com- 
panies, the other two muſt acquieſce in. 

The great council conſiſts of feventy perſons annu- 
ally ſes. 6 by the burghers ; that is, fourteen out of each 
company, on the firſt _— after St. Criſpin's-day. 


twenty perſons. The principal perſon in the city is the 
burgomaſter, who is annually elected by the free choice 
of the great council. The leſſer council, with the ad- 
dition of two eccleſiaſtics, conſtitutes the matrimonial 
court. 

The origin of this city is involved in obſcurity ; but 
it gradually obtained all the immunities and privileges of 
an imperial city, and has from time immemorial been 
poſſeſſed of the right of coinage. The origin of the ſee of 
Chur is no leſs uncertain. The ſeries of its biſhops begin 
with Aſimo, who is fuppoſed to have lived about the 
year 440, and the fee is generally held to be one of the 


the country of the Griſons, have acquired the right of 
protection over the ſee, and have ſhewn themſelves on 
all occaſions the courageous protectors both of the ſee and 
the biſhops. 

The biſhop of Chur is a prince of the empire, and 
his title is, Biſhop of Chur, of the holy Roman empire, 
lord of Furſtenburg and Furſtenau. 

His arms are the ſame with thoſe of the city, and the 
biſhop enjoys a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and in 
the college of princes fits next to the biſhop of Lu- 
bec ; but in church affairs he is under the juriſdiction of 
the archbiſhop of Mentz. He is elected by the chap- 
ter of Chur, which conſiſts of twenty-four prebendaries. 
The biſhop, with the chief of the prebendaries, that is, 


cantor, cuſtos and theſaurarius, live juſt without the city 
of Chus, on an eminence called the Hof, which is en- 
cloſed with walls and gates, and in which alſo ſtands 
the cathedral. The revenues of the biſhop are, how- 
ever, far from being ſo conſiderable as they were for- 
merly. 

The Ten Juriſdictions border to the ſouth and eaſt 
on the league of 'God's-Houſe ; to the weſtward on the 
ſame league, and the county of Sargans; and to the north 
on Sargans and the principality of New Lichtenſtein. 
"This is the ſmalleſt of the three leagues, and conſiſts of 
ſeven diſtricts, It for the moſt part conſiſts of rugged 
and deſart mountains, and has no corn or other fruit, 
except in that part called the Vallis Rhetica, on the banks 
of the Rhine ; but it has plenty of paſture, cattle, milk, 
butter and cheeſe, not only for their own uſe, but for 
exportation ; and the lakes abound with fiſh, eſpecially 
trouts. The air on the mountains is very cold, and the: 
people often in danger from the ſnow and ice which fall 
from them. 

The Ten Juriſdictions are Davos, Cloſter, Caſtels, 
Schiers, Mayenfeld, Bellfort, and Schanfig; the three 
laſt are each ſubdivided into two Juriſdictions, which 
makes the whole ten. 

'The principal place in theſe Juriſdictions is, 

Mayenfeld, or Meyenfeld, a pretty town in a fine 
country, the moſt fruitful of any belonging to the Gri- 
ſons, It ſtands on the banks of the Rhine, with moun- 
tains riſing round it like an amphitheatre, well planted 
with vines, which produce excellent wine. Beſides its 
church, which is dedicated to St. Lucius, there is a caſtle, 
in which the bailiff reſides, and ſeveral magnificent houſes, 
The town has its ſeparate council and civil government, 
and the bailiff is choſen for two years, alternately by the 
Griſon leagues and the community. 


SECT, XXV. 


Of the Countries 17 to the Griſons, viz. the Valteline, 
Bormio, and the County of Chiavenna, Their Situation, 


GEOGRAPHY. GRisoxg, 
WE now come to the ſubjects of the Griſons, who 
poſſeſs three fine countries at the foot of the Alps, 
near the entrance of Italy; theſe are the Valteline, Bor- 
mio, and the county of Chiavenna ; the whole bein 
properly ſpeaking, one valley, which extends to the foot 
of the Rhetian Alps, and is bounded on the eaſt by Tirol, 
on the ſouth by the dominions of Venice and Milan, and 
on the weſt and north by the country of the Griſons; ex- 
tending about ſixty Italian miles in length, but is very un- 
equal in breadth. 

We ſhall begin with the Valteline, in Latin Vallis 
Tellina, which lies between the league of God's Houſe, 
the . of Bormio, the territories of Venice, the 
dutchy Milan, and the country of Chiavenna ; ex. 
tending upwards of thirty-eight miles in length, and in 
breadth from nine to twenty three. 

- It is exceeding fruitful, and throughout its whole ex. 
tent watered by the Adda, which diſcharges itſelf into 
the lake of Como. The ſun-beams ſhine in every part of 
this valley, and it is fenced from the northern blaſts 
high mountains. In ſome parts the heat is intenſe, but 
in others more moderate; and on the hills and greateſt 
part of the adjacent valleys the air is moſtly cool. This 
difference in its temperature neceſſarily cauics a varia- 
tion in the products of the earth. The levels in this 
valley, through which the Adda purſues its meandering 
courſe, exhibit a pleaſing variety of corn- fields, meadows, 
vineyards, and orchards of cheſnuts and other fruit. The 
vineyards on the mountains towards the north produce 
the beſt wine in the whole country, and above them are 
corn-fields and paſture- lands. The hills on the ſouth 
ſide are covered with fine woods of cheſnuts, and rich 
paſtures, in which graze numerous herds of cattle, The 
country alſo abounds in an excellent red wine, of a moſt 
delicious flavour, and of ſo good a body, that it will 
keep for a whole century, improving both in taſte and 
wholeſomneſs, and gradually turning paler till its red- 
neſs at length entirely diſappears. Great quantities of 
this wine are exported. In moſt places the apples and 
pears are not very good ; but the peaches, apricots, figs, 
and melons of this country are exquiſite, Here are like- 
wiſe plenty of citrons, lemons, almonds, and other de. 
licious fruit. 

The foil would alſo produce all kinds of grain and 
pulſe ; but the level ſpots being interſperſed with ſwampy 
ground, that has hitherto remained without culture, and 
the attention of the inhabitants being chiefly engroſſed by 
their trade in wine, it does not yield ſufficient corn for 
ſo populous a country, and therefore they are obliged to 
have recourſe to importation. In ſome parts they raiſe 
hemp. Bees and ſilk-worms are here bred in vaſt num- 
bers. But as to their game, it is much reduced by the 
avidity of the hunters. The Adda yields plenty of fiſh, 
and is famous for its trouts, which are very fat and de- 
licious, and of ſo large a ſize as to weigh from fifty to 
ſixty pounds. 

There are here numbers of goats, Alpine mice, 
bears, boars, wolves, lynxes, foxes, martens, hares, and 
ſquirrels. 

The men are comely, ſtrong, good ſoldiers, ingenious, 
and apt to learn all arts and ſciences. The women are 
civil, cunning, and amorous ; and here are many people 
of quality, who are as polite as any in Italy. 

The language of the inhabitants is a corrupt kind of 
Italian. At preſent Popery is the only religion, though 
before the year 1620 the Calviniſts conſtituted a — 
derable „ and had their churches and ſchools; but 
in that year the Papiſts of the Valteline extirpated them 
by a general maſſacre, in which no regard was pajg either 
to age, quality, or ſex, Their clergy are under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Como. 

The principal officers are appointed every two years 
by the Griſons, and every two years each league ſends 
three perſons, with two clerks and a ſerjeant, to hear 
the complaints of the people againſt the officers ſet over 
them, to redreſs their grievances, and decide in caſe of 
appeals. A farther appeal in civil affairs alſo lies to the 
general diet of the Griſons. The inhabitants are poſſeſſ- 
ed of particular privileges, and have certaia laws and 
ſtatutes granted them by the Griſons, as the ſole rule of 
their conduct, and they chooſe their council and chan- 


Extent, Produce, Government, and principal Towns, 


cellors out of their own coun en. 
On The 


VALAIsS. . 


The whole Vale is divided into the Upper, Middle, 
and Lower, called Tergeros. The Upper part conſiſts 
of eleven communities, the Middle part of eightcen, and 
the Lower part of only two. 

Tirano, the capital of the Upper part, is only ſix 
miles from the territory of Venice, and is ſeated on the 
river Adda. It is large, populous, and a place of ſome 
trade. Formerly it was encompalled by a wall, and de- 
fended by a citadel. On the other ſide of the Adda is a 
. ſplendid church of white marble, adorned with many 
embelliſhments, which are continually increaſing, it hav- 
ing a large income, and being much reſorted to by pil- 

ims, who make rich offerings. 

The country of Bormio or Worms, lies between the 
county of Tirol, the territories of Venice, and the Val- 
teline, and is on all fides environed by ſteep mountains, 
of ſuch a height that their ſummits are ſeldom free from 
ſnow. A conſiderabl- part of the country alſo conſiſts of 
theſe ſtupendous heights, and the narrow paſſes are ſome- 
times rendered im paſſable, by the ſnow rolling down from 
the tops of the mountains. 

The air is rather cold than warm; but yet pure and 
healthy. In this country is produced no wine, and but 
little fruit; it has, however, more corn than 1s ſufficient 
for home conſumption, and the paſtures are fo rich, that 
the inhabitants keep vaſt herds of horned catile, beſides 
great numbers of ſheep and goats. The honey too of 
this country is particularly good ; and it alſo abounds in 
iron ore; but its other metals and minerals are inconſfi- 
derable. 

The Adda, which has its ſource in theſe parts, iſſues 
from a water that falls down a rock into the Freel, or 
Frayl valley, in which is a lake, and from other currents 
that precipicate themſelves down the mountains. 

The inhabitants, who amount to about fourteen thou- 
ſand, are Papiſts, and the whole country is under the 
dioceſe of Como. | 

Though Bormio or Worms is governed by an officer 
named a podeſta, in the name of the Griſons, yet the 
inhabitants ſtill enjoy all their antient rights and privi- 
leges, and all trials here are regulated by the laws of the 
country; but with right of appeal to the three leagues. 
Every four months they elect by ballot two officiales or 
chiefs, from their own body, with ſixteen counſellors | 
and thirteen juſticiaries, who try both civil and criminal 
. 

The whole country is divided into five diſtricts, the 
principal place in which is, 

Worms, in Latin Bormium, a town ſeated on the 
rivulet of Fradolf, which at a {mall diſtance runs into the 
Adda. This town is the reſidence of a governor called 
the podeſta, ſent hither every two years from the Griſons. 
It is a pretty and populous place, and had formerly a 
good caſtle ; but it has ſuftered much by fires, and that 
building has been conſumed. 

The county of Chiavenna takes up the weſt part of 
this great valley, and is environed by the Upper league, 
that of God's Houſe, the Valteline, and the territory 
of Como : extending, according to Dr. Buſching, be- 
tween ſeven and eight hours in length, and ſix in 
breadth. 

It lies among high and ſteep mountains, and has ſome 
vallies of conliderable extent. The ſummer heats are 
frequently exceſſive, during which noxious effluvia are 
brought from the lake of Como, when the wind is ſouth. 
However, both the mountains and vallies, the St. Jacob's 
vale excepted, are well peopled, and the country in moſt 
parts not only abounds in paſtures, but in all kinds of 
fruit and wine; but the inhabitants have not a ſufficient 
quantity of corn: they, however, export ſome wine and 
cattle, and the culture of ſilk is an important article. 
They have here the lavezzi-ſtone, in Latin lebetes, out 
of which they turn kitchen utenſils, which they ſend all 
over Italy. 

The principal rivers of this country are the Maira, or 
Mera, and the Lira, which unite their ſtreams in this 
country, and then fall into the lake of Como. 

The inhabitants are Papiſts, and in ſpiritual affairs are 
ſubject to the biſhop of Como. 

This county is divided into two governments, each 
under a commiſſary, who is appointed every two years 
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| by the three leagues. Theſe repreſent the ſorereignty, 
and judge both in civil and criminal cafes : but take an 
oath to be regulated by the particular laws and ſtatutes 
of the country. Ever ſince the year 1639, the court of 
Chiavenna, at every nomination of a new commiſſary, 
chooſes two lawyers, and the commiſſary one, who muſt 
be natives, as his aſſeſſors in penal cauſes, Civil conteſts 
are firſt referred to a certain number of perſons of ſenſe 
and probity, from whom they may be carried to the col- 
lege of lawyers, next to the commiſſary, then to the ſyn- 
dics whom the Griſons ſend hither every two years; and 
after all, the diſcontented party may bring his ſuit before 
the three leagues themſelves. 
The city of Chiavenna, *in Latin Clavenna, the capital 
of the county, is ſeated on the Maira, in the forty- ſixth 
degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in the ninth 
degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude, thirty two miles to 
the ſouth of Chur, and is a pretty large well built town, 
in a delightful ſituation, among fine vineyards. It was 
formerly walled in, and had two forts on two peeks of a 
broken rock; and in 1526, both theſe were demoliſhed 
by the Griſons. It is the reſidence of the commiſſary, and 
contains a collegiate church, and within and near it are 
five other churches, with a convent, a nunnery and a hand- 
ſome cuſtom-houſe for the goods which are forwarded on 
pack-horſes to Italy or Germany, according to the con- 
ſignments of the owners. The inhabitants have dug large 
caverns in the neighbouring mountains, where they ſtow 
their wine, which by this means is kept freſh all the ſum- 
mer, and drinks as cool as if it had been all the time in 
ice ; and near theſe grottos they have built ſummer-houſes, 
to which they go in the evening to partake of a collation, 
and to enjoy the freſh air. The city was formerly much 
larger than at preſent ; but about five hundred and fifty 
years ago, all the north part of it was buried in the ruins 
of a mountain. 
It will be proper, before we take leave of the connty 
of Chiavenna, to mention the town of Piuri, which ſtood 
in a diſtri of the ſame name, and was built on the ſide of 
the village of Bellfort, which has been deſtroyed by a flood, 
and contained one hundred and twenty-five houſes, beſides 
ſome handſome churches, and other public edifices, with 
a manſion-houſe for the podeſta or commiſſary, and an 


was a hill of a looſe texture, that had many currents 
iſſuing from it; but in the evening of the fifteenth of 
Auguſt 1618, a prodigious part of this mountain, with a 
dreadful craſh, ſuddenly fell on the town of Piuri, and 
alſo into Chitayu, an adjacent village of ſeventy-five houſes, 
and overwhelmed both places fo effectually, that not the 
leaſt trace of them have ſince appeared. Some repreſent 
the number of perſons who periſhed by this calamity as 
amounting to nine hundred and thirty ; others compute 
them at fifteen hundred, and others maintain that they 
amounted to upwards of two thouſand. The river Maira 
was for ſome time obſtructed by the rubbiſh of the maſs 


the town, knew nothing of this dreadful diſaſter till they 
ſaw the river fink, it not receiving a drop of water for 
three hours. By one of the palaces, which was at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town, and therefore not overwhelmed 
with it, a judgment may be formed of the magnificence 
of the reſt. It was a pleaſure-houſe of the family of 
Francken, which, with its gardens, could not coſt leſs 
than one hundred thouſand crowns, and might be com- 
pared with many palaces of Italy. 


Seer. 
The VAL AIS. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Face of the Country. 
The Manners, Language, and Hiſtory of the Inhabitants ; 
their Arms ond Government : with the principal Places 
in the Upper and Lower Valais; and among the reſt, an 
Account of the Baths of Leuch, of the City of Sitten, and 
of the famous Monaſtery on the Mountain of St. Bernard. 


HE Valais, in Latin Valleſia, the next of the coun- 
| | tries ſtiled the allies or confederates of the Swiſs, 
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arched ſtone-bridge over the Maira. Towards the ſouth 


which thus fell, The people of Chiavenna, though near 
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is bounded on the north by the canton of Bern and the 
lake of Geneva; on the weſt by Savoy; on the ſouth by 
Piedmont and Milan; and on the eaſt by the Mayenthal, 
which belongs to the cantons in general; and by the can- 
ton of Uri; extending, according to Dr. Buſching, about 
thirty-three or thirty- four hours in length, and in ſome 

s upwards of ten in breadth, 

The whole country is one large vale that extends eaſt 
and weſt, and on the north and ſouth ſides is bounded by 
very high mountains. Among the ſouthern mountains, 
the moſt remarkable is that called Great St. Bernard's, 
antiently named Mons Penninus, a name given to the 
whole Appennine chain. The principal hill on the north 

- ſide is the Gemmi, which lies towards the frontiers of the 
canton of Bern, and is impaſſable in winter, and its de- 
ſcent towards the valley of the Valais was of a dangerous 
ſteepneſs, and very narrow. To remedy this inconveni- 
ence, in 1736 ſeveral rocks were blown up, the road in 
moſt places widened to the breadth of ſeven feet, and 
walls raiſed in the moſt ſteep and looſeſt parts; fo that 
travelling is at preſent much more ſafe and commodious 
than formerly. St. Anthony's hill is alſo of an aſtoniſh- 
ing height. 

The Valais is a very hot country, remarkable for its 
fertility. The harveſt begins in May, and laſts till the 
latter end of October; the corn in the bottom of the 
chief valley being brought in firſt ; next that on the fide 
valleys; and laſt of all, that on the mountains, which 
yield grain at an uncommon height. The low lands 
excel the upper in the produce of winter, and theſe again 
the former in ſummer fruits. Beſides the beſt kinds of 
grain, as wheat, barley, and rye, this country abounds 
in good wine, particularly in a fine muſcadel, with plenty 
of apples, pears, plums, cherries, mulberries, cheſnuts, 
and ſmall nuts; and abour Sitten, Siders, and Grundis, 
alſo grow pomegranates, figs, almonds, and other rich 
fruits. Theſe parts are alſo remarkable for producing 
good ſaffron. Both the hilis and vallies great 
numbers of cattle, and afford plenty of deer, hares, 
and other game. It is ſuppoſed to have alſo mines of 
filver, copper, and lead ; but the produce, it is faid, 
will not anſwer the expence of working them. Here is 

likewiſe pit-coal. 

The Valais is from one end to the other watered by 
the Rhodan or Rhone, to which the country people give 
the name of Rotten, and which has its ſource on the 
Furke mountain. At firſt it precipitates itſelf with great 
noiſe among ſeveral rocks, and down to the very plain 
in the valley has the appearance of a ſingle cataract with 
- feveral caſcades. It is afterwards joined by the Meyen- 
wang rivulet, which iſſues from the Grimſel mountain, 
and then directing its courſe due ſouth, enters the 
Valais, where it runs from eaſt to weſt, till, after wind- 
ing northward, it diſcharges itſelf with great impetu- 
olity into the lake of Geneva; all the ſtreams and leſſer 
rivers of the Valais iſſuing from the mountains mingle 
with it. | 
The Valeſians are a brave and courageous people ; but 
it is uncommon to find either man or woman without a 
large wen in their necks, which is ſuppoſed to be owing 
to the clayey ſandy water, that leaves a ſediment in the 
glands of the body. The apparel and diet of the common 
people are coarſe ; but the quality live very ſplendidly. 
Moſt of their houſes are of wood, particularly of the 
larch-tree, which is very durable, and grows as black 
as ebony. They cover them with late, and in ſome 
places build their houſes with turrets and wings. 

In the Upper Valais the prevailing language is the 
German; but the inhabitants of Siders and Sitten, with 
thoſe in the Lower Valais, ſpeak a corrupt French; tho? 
in both parts they apply themſelves to the German, 

French, Italian, and Latin, which are indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary in their intercourſe with the cantons of Bern 
and Uri, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Milaneſe; and there- 
fore a ſtranger cannot fail of being ſurpriſed at the fluency 
with which the meaneſt people here ſpeak theſe four 
languages. 

The antient inhabitants cf this country were the Le- 
pontii Viberi, with the Seduni and Veragri. In the 
middle ages it came to be called Valeſia, and in 1032, it 
devolved to the German empire, as a part of the ſecond 
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Burgundian kingdom ; but three years after the emperor 
Conrad II. made over the Lower Valais to the counts of 
Savoy. The inhabitants, on ſeveral occaſions, have re- 
ſolutely maintained their liberties. In 1475, the biſhop 
of Geneva fell on the Upper Valais with a body of eign- 
teen thouſand men, —_— of Lower Valeſians and 
Savoyards ; but the Upper Valeſians being aſſiſted by 
three thouſand troops ſent by Bern, Freyburg, and So- 
lothurn, their allies, defeated the biſhop, and even m:de 
a * of the Lower Valais, which has ever ſince 
been ſubject to them. In the ſame year they formed a 
perpetual alliance wich Bern, which has been renewed 
with the whole Helvetic body ; and in 1533 they en- 
tered into a particular union with the ſeven Popilh 
cantons. 

The arms of the republic of the Valais are, party per 
pale gules and argent, three mullets in each field, with 
one on the pale. 

The republic of the Upper Valais conſiſts of ſeven 
parts, called Zenten or Tythings. In ſix of theſe the 
government is democratical ; but that of the ſeventh, 
which conliſts of the city of Sitten, is ariſtocratical. 
Each FTything ſends a repreſentative to the general diet, 
which aſſembles twice a year, that is, ia May and De- 
cember, at Sitten. This diet has the management of the 
public concerns, both civil and military, beſides appeals 
in proceſſes brought before the Tythings : it likewiſe 
gives audience to envoys, &c. Over each Tything is a 
chief, called a meyer, or mayor, with a particular re- 
gency and juriſdiction; but the Tything court is com- 
poſed of the Tything judge, aſſiſted by twelve aſſeſſors 
and judges, who act both in civil and criminal caſes. The 
military affairs of each Tything are under the direction of 
a banneret and captain. 

The principal places in the Upper Valais are the fol- 

ng : 

Brug or Brieg, a large open town, and the capital of 
a Tything of the fame name, is ſeated on the river Sal- 
tana, at the foot of the mountain of Brug, in the paſs 
of Simplon. Here are ſeveral fine buildings, particularly 
a handſome Jeſuits college and nunnery of Urſulines, 
and here alſo are held the Tything courts. In the year 
1755, the greateſt part of the town was deſtroyed by an 
earthquake. 

Leuck is a village ſcated on an eminence near the 
conflux of the Dala and the Rhone, and has two churches, 
a fine town-houſe, and an old caſtle, which belongs to the 
biſhop of Sitten. As it ſtands near the centre of the Va- 
lais, the deputies of the country often aſſemble here. 

The famous hot baths, called the Baths of Leuck, are 
in a valley about two leagues diſtance, incloſed on all 
ſides by high mountains, through which there is only a 
narrow paſſage to a wood on the ſouth ſide. They are 
formed by five ſprings, not far from each other. The 
largeſt, which fills eight baths, flows plentifully, and the 
water is hot enough for boiling eggs. It is for the moſt 
part clear; but ſometimes changes its colour, It is pur- 
gative, and good againſt colds, the gour, weak ſtomachs, 
diſeaſes of the liver, lungs, and ſpleen, dimneſs of ſight, 
convulſions, defluxions, the dropſy, ſtone, ulcers, diſtem- . | 
pers of the womb, &c. There is another of the ſprings 
good againſt the leproſy, and at a ſmall diſtance from theſe 
are ſeveral cold ſprings, the largeſt of which flows only 
from May to September, thar is, during the ſummer, 
when other ſprings are dried up; but this is aſcribed to 
the melting of the ſnow on the Alps. 

Sitten, or Sion in French, and in Latin Sedunem, the 
capital of all the whole Valais, is ſeated on the river Sit- 
ten, at a ſmall diſtance from the Rhone, in the forty- ſixth 
degree ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the fevench 
degree forty minutes eaſt longitude. It ſtands almoſt in 
the centre between the Upper and Lower Valais, in 2 
delightful plain, overlooked by pretty high hills on the 
eaſt ſide, on the higheſt of which is a fort, in which 
the biſhop reſides in very hot weather, or in ſickly ſea- 
ſons. Here is alſo another fort, called the Valeria, 
which has a church, and ſeveral fine houſes. The city 
is neat and well built, with four churches : the moſt re- 
markable of theſe is the cathedral, which has at the great 
gate a fragment of Roman marble, with au in{criptioa to 


the honour of the emperor Auguſtus, 
Tie 
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The ſubjects of this republic conſiſt of the inhabitants 
of the Lower Valais, which contains ſeveral diſtricts, 

lu this country is the mountain of St. Bernard, which 
has on its ſummit a large convent, where the friars main- 
tain all travellers for three days gratis, whether Papiſts 
or Proteſtants ; but people of faſhion and gratitude make 
ſome civil acknowledgment on their leaving this houſe 
of hoſpitality. If any one dies here, they do not interr 
him, but carry him to a chapel at ſome diſtance in the 
midſt of ſnow, where the dead body lies without cor- 
ruption from the extreme coldneſs of the place. A thou- 
{and travellers would be in danger of periſhing on this 
rugged mountain, were it not for theſe honeſt friars, who 
ſend out people with brandy and other cordials to com- 
fort them, eſpecially in the winter, and upon great thaws, 
when they ſometimes find the poor travellers ſtretched 
on the g10und, and almoſt ſtarved to death by the vio- 
lence of the cold, or ready to drop down with fatigue 
from the difficulty of the road. This renders theſe friars 
ſo well beloved all over Swiſſerland, that when they fend 
thither for a collection, which they do once a year, there 
is ſcarce a family, rich or poor, Proteſtant or Papiſt, but 
gives frecly to the relief of the convent, which though 
it is ſaid to be large enough to hold fix hundred people, 
and to be ſo ſhut up in ſnow and ice that nothing grows 
near it, yet ſuch care is taken, that this houſe wants for 
nothing. 

St. Maurice is a large handſome town, ſeated between 
two hiils on the Rhine, over which it has a ſtately ſtone 
bridge, reaching from one hill to the other. On the weſt 
fide of the bridge, cloſe to a high mountain, ſtands the 
governor's ſeat ; on the eaſtern ſide is a tower, and below 
both a gate, which is ſhut by night. This pals is a great 
thoroughfare for all goods and perſons going from the lake 
of Geneva through the country of the Valais, and over 
the mountains ot St. Bernard. In this town is an Augu- 
ſtine canonry, the abbot of which is veſted with the 
lower juriſdiction in ſcveral villages; and the abbey con- 
tains many pieces of antiquity, particularly a great number 
of Roman inſcriptions, and near the high altar is a curi- 
ous Moſaic pavement. 
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S ECT. XXVII. 
The Principality of NEUFECHATEL. 


lts Situation, Extent, and Produce, the Language, Reli- 
gion, Hiſtory, and Government of the Country; with a 


Deſcription of the City of Neufchatel, and an Antiquity | 


on the Top of a Mountain. 


HE next of the allies of Swiſſerland which we ſhall 

now mention, is the principality of Neufchatel, 

bounded on the north by Baſil ; by the lake of the ſame 

name on the eaſt ; the county of Bern on the ſouth ; and 

by the Franche Comptẽ on the weſt ; it being about forty 
miles long, and twenty broad. 

It is every way hilly, and along its northern and 
weſtern borders runs the Jura chain. The mountainous 
part produces very little, except herbage for cattle ; but 
the inhabitants, who are chiefly artificers, procure them- 
ſelves a comfortable ſubſiſtence by their labour. How- 
ever, the ſmalleſt eminences, with the valleys and plains, 
not only produce red and white wines, bur fruit, corn, 
hemp, and flax. 

The Neuenburg lake, ſo called from the town of 
Nevenburg, which ſtands on its bank, is nine miles in 
length, and two in breadth ; but not of any conſiderable 
depth. It atfords plenty of fiſh, particularly pike and 
trout : on the ſide of the town it receives the river Orbe, 
and into its weltern part run the two ſmall rivers of 
Areuſe, or Reuſe, and Seyon. Its north fide forms an out- 
let to the Zill, by which means it has a communication 
with the lake of Biel. 

in the whole principality are three towns, one bo- 
rough, and twenty-five pariſhes, with ten chapels of 
eaſe, ſixty-· four villages, and a great number of ſcattered 
houſes, The current language is French; but with a 


mixture of the Burgundian, both in the accent and 
dialect. 
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The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Calviniſts, but 
in the caſtellany of Landeron Popery is the prevailing 
religion. The twenty-three head pariſhes, and nine of 
the tilials, are Proteſtants, and divided into the three 
colloques of Neuenburg, Boudry, and the Val de Tra- 
vers. All their ſeveral miniſters meet annually at Neue n- 
burg chapel, in the month of May; and this aſſembly 
being veſted with the ſuperintendancy of all eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, confirms the church officers who are newly choſen, 
and collates and ejects miniſters, except in the town of 
Neufchatel. In the caſtellany of Landeron are two Po- 
piſh pariſhes, and one chapel of eaſe, which in eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs are under the juriſdiction of Lauſanne. , 

This country antiently belonged to the laſt kingdom of 
Burgundy, with which, in 1032, it devolved to the Ger- 
man empire. Since that time it has been poſſeſſed by 
many different families, and in 1707 the high tribunal of 
the ſtate of Neufchatel, after a mature and impartial ex- 
amination of the claims of ſeveral illuſtrious families, 
paſſed a decree in favour of Frederick I. king of Pruſſia, 
who immediately took poſſeſſion of it, and the uſual ho- 
mage was performed to him, he on his part confirming 
all the liberties and privileges of the ſtate, and its allian- 
ces with the neighbouring powers. At the peace of 
Utrecht, concluded between France and Pruſſia in 1713, 
the French king acknowledged the king of Pruflia as ſo- 
vereign lord of Neufchatel and Vallangin ; and the inha- 
bitants are in all parts of France intitled to the ſame rights 
and privileges that are indulged to the natives of the Swiſs 
cantons, or which they enjoyed before the king of Pruſſia 
became their ſovereign. 

On the other hand, by virtue of the community of 
rights which the lords of Neufchatel have entered into 
with the cantons of Bern, Lucern, Freyburg, and Solo- 
thurn, both the ſovereign and the town are reckoned aſſo- 
ciates of the cantons. 

The king, as head of the ſtate,” preſides in its aſſemblies, 
convokes them at pleaſure, collects their ſuffrages, and, 
when equal, decides the point in deliberation. He has 
alſo the management of all military affairs, with reſpect 
to which he is ſtiled lieutenant-general, and with him is 
connected the council of ſtate. The number of the 
members depends alſo on the ſovereign's pleaſure. This 
conncil ſuperintends all the affairs of the ſtate and police, 
and decides in any occurrences or conteſts. The gover- 
nor here ſits as preſident, and in caſe of his abſence the 
ſenior counſellor. He likewiſe ſummons them together, 
whenever he pleaſes, though their uſual time of meet- 
ing is every Monday and Tueſday in the morning. 
Under him are many general and particular officers nomi- 
nated by the ſovereign, as the treaſurer to whom the 
receivers pay the ſeveral branches of the revenue; the 
firſt ſecretary to the council of ſtate ; the general procu- 
rator, who attends to the maintenance of the ſovereign's 
rights; the general commiſſary; the general advocate, 
who carries on the proceſſes of the ſovercign ; the caſtel- 
lans, and the meyers or mayors, who are placed over the 
lower courts, with a ſtadtholder or lieutenant under 
them. 

The principal court of juſtice, which judges without 
appeal, is that of the three ſtates of the ſovereignty of 
Neufchatel. The firſt of theſe ſtates is compoſed of four 
nobles, who are generally the four eldeſt noblemen in the 
council of ſtate. "The ſecond is called the ſtare of officers, 
and conſiſts of the four caſtellans of Landeron, Boudry, 
the Val de Travers, and Thielle, and any deficiency in 
theſe are ſupplicd by the meyers or mayors. The third 
{tate is compoſed of four burghers of Neufchatel, annu- 
ally elected by the town council from among their own 
members. In this aſſembly the governor preſides, and 
on an equality of votes has the caſting voice : the general 
procurator takes care that nothing be tranſacted contrary 
to the prerogative of the ſovereign. This aſſembly finally 
determines all ſuits brought before them from the lower 
courts in the ſovereignty of Neufchatel, explains the acts 
of the council of ſtate, and gives their aſſent to any new 
edicts of the ſovereign, or to the repeal or alteration of 
the old ones. 

Among the ſuperior courts, is that for the trial of cri- 
minals, in which the decrees are executed without ap- 


peal, unleſs the foverzign, or his governor, are diſpoſed 
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to favour the convict, either by mitigating, or annulling 
the ſentence ; but to aggravate it is not in the power of 
either. Thoſe courts for the puniſhment of criminals are 
of two kinds, ſome inveſted with the high juriſdiction, 
and others confined to the lower ; and their ſentences ex- 
tend no farther than impriſonment, the pillory, whipping, 
&c. Of this laſt kind are all the country courts. 

Their militia, excluſive of that of the precinct of the 
city of Neufchatel, amounts to upwards of eight thou- 
ſand men, who are ranged into ſeveral companies; and 
the whole military eſtabliſhment is under the direction of 
a general inſpector, four lieutenant colonels, and the like 
number of majors. 4 

Neufchatel, called by the Germans Welſch Neuenburg, 
and in Latin Neoconum, or Novicaſtrum, the capital of 
the country, is ſeated on two eminences adjoining to the 
lake of the ſame name, which here receives into it the 
little river Seyon. It is a fine town, conſiſting of four 
large ſtreets, and an old caſtle, in which the governor 
reſides, to which there is an aſcent by a hundred ſteps, 
ſome of them cut out of the rock. The houſes are gene- 
rally well built, and among them are ſeveral handſome 
ſtructures and good fountains. Near the caſtle is a fine 
old church, and a terrace that affords a view both of the 
town and lake. In the plain at the bottom is another 
church, the town houle, and likewiſe a gumnaſium. Here 
are ſeveral monuments of antiquity, particularly a ſtately 
tower on the deſcent of one of the hills, ſaid to have been 
built by Julius Cæſar. Round the town are on all ſides 
vineyards, gardens, and country villas. The city is go- 
verned by a council of ſixty burghers, who enjoy ſuch 
privileges that = are almoſt independent. Neufchatel 
has ſevcral times ſuffered greatly by fire, and in 1750 en- 
dured as much from two inundations of the Seyon. 

It ought not to be omitted that on one of the ſummits 

of the Jura chain, near a ſcattered village called la Cote 
aux Fees, is a very ſuperb temple hewn out of the rock, 
in which Mercury was anciently conſulted by means of 
certain propheteſſes. It is with great difficulty that a per- 
ſon can aſcend to the entrance, before which is a ſtately 
portal, where an almoſt inacceſſible rock forms an arcade 
of a ſtupendous magnitude. | 


SECT. XXVIII. 
The Republic of GENEVA. 


Its Situation and Produce ; with a particular Deſcription 
of the Lake of Geneva, and of the City of that Name. 
2 republic of Geneva, by the Germans called 

Genff, and by the French Geneve, is the laſt of 
the allies of Swiſſerland. This republic is but of ſmall 
extent ; for, excluſive of the city of Geneva, it does not 
contain above cleven pariſhes, eight of which are partly 
under the juriſdiction of the duke of Savoy; yet it is a 
conſiderable ally of the Swiſs cantons. The country in 
general is very fruitful and populous : its villages are 
large, well built, and adorned with many fine houſes 
belonging to the citizens of Geneva. It abounds with 
fruit, and produces white and red wine ; the former in- 
deed is ſmall, but the latter excellent. The only corn 
ſowed here is wheat, which its ſoil bears in great plenty ; 
and the republic conſtantly keeps a large magazine of it 
againſt a time of ſcarcity, when they ſell it out at a rea- 
ſonable rate; and in time of plenty, they alſo oblige the 
bakers, and thoſe who keep public houſes, to buy it of 
them, but at a moderate price. | 

The lake of Geneva reſembles the ſea, both in the co- 
lour of its water, the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and in 
the ravages it makes on its banks, and is as little ſubject 
to froſt as the lake of Conſtance. It receives different 
names from the coaſts it waſhes, and has in ſummer ſome- 
thing like the ebbing and flowing of the tide, occaſioned 
by the melting of the ſnows, that fall more copiouſly into 
it at noon, than at other times of the day. It has five 
different ſtates bordering on it; theſe are France, the 
dutchy of Savoy, the canton of Bern, the biſhopric of 
Sitten, and the republic of Geneva. This lake is in 
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ſhape like a half moon, whole convex fide looks tg. 
wards Swiſſerland; ſo that it is lixteen leagues in length 
on this ſide; while towards Savoy, it docs not exceed 
twelve. It is pretty narrow at both ends; but widens 
by degrees to the middle, where it is twenty-five mile; 
over. As to ics depth, it is ſaid in ſome places to be 
unfathomable, and is therefore navigable by larger velſels 
than are commonly ſeen in rivers. Near Villeneuve, the 
Rhone diſcharges itſeif into it with ſuch rapidity, that 
for the diſtance of half a league its water, which is 
very foul, continues unmixcd with that of the lake, 
which is very clear; but afterwards, ſays Mr. Keyfler, 
there is no vilible diſtinction, though ſome of the an- 
tient and ſeveral modern writers affi m the contrary. For- 
merly this lake afforded trouts of fitty or ſixty pounds 
weight; but now one of twenty or thirty is reckoned 
very large. 

The Khone, at its influx, forms an iſland, on which, 
together with the banks on both ſides, ftands the city 
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of Geneva, which is thus divided into three unequal 
parte, that have a communication by four bridges, and is 
ht united in the forty- ſixth degree twelve minutes north la- 
titude, and in the ſixth degree nineteen minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude. The greateft part of this city is ſeated on a hill, 
and has its view bounded on all ſides by ſeveral ranges 
of mountains; but theſe are at ſo great a diſtance, that 
— leave open a ſurpriſing variety of beautiful proſpects, 
and from their ſituation, cover the country they incloſe 
from all winds except the fouth and north, and to the 
laſt of theſe winds the inhabitants of this city aſcribe 
the healthfulneſs of the air; for as the Alps ſurround 
the city on all ſides, forming a vaſt baſon, withia which 
is a well watered country, there would here be a conſtant 
ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north wind put them in 
motion, and ſcatter the:n from time to time. From this 
fituation Mr. Addiſon vbſcrves, the fun rites later at Ge- 
neva, and ſets ſooner than in other places ot the ſame 
latitude ; and the tops of the neighbouring mountains are 
covered with light above halt an hour after the ſun is 
down at Geneva. Theſe mountains alſo much increaſe 
the heats of ſummer, and form an horizon that has ſome- 
thing in it very ſingular and agreeable. On the one 
hand a long range of hills, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
mount Jura, is covered with paſture and vineyards ; and 
on the other huge precipices, formed of naked rocks, riſe 
in a thouſand odd figures, and being cleft in ſome places, 
diſcover high mountains of ſnow, at the diſtance of ſeve- 
ral leagues behind them. To the ſouthward, the hills 
riſing more inſenſibly, leave the eye a vaſt uninterrupied 
proſpect; but the moſt beautiful view is that of the lake, 
and its borders, that lie north of the town, 

The part on the right ſide of the Rhone, which from 
a church of that name is called St. Gervais, is very 
much inferior both in its dimenſions and beauty to the 
buildings upon the eminence on the left fide of that river; 
but for theſe thirty years paſt, daily improvements have 
been made in every part of the city. The large and 
beautiful fortifications have drawn hither ſeveral jorts of 
workmen, and occaſioned many judicious meaſures fer 
procuring materials for building at a reaſonable rate ; fo 
that what might at firſt appear to raiſe the price of pri- 
vate building, has had a very contrary effect. New- 
ſtreet conſiſts of fine buildings, particularly the houſe 
facing the Treille, or walks made behind the town-houle. 
Theſe walks conſiſt of lime-trees, and being on an emi- 
nence, afford a beautiful proſpect of the large gardens 
| beneath them, and of the fields and meadows towards 
the mountains. One of the moſt magnificent houſes is 
that of Mr. Lullin, an eccleſiaſtic, which is iaid to have 
coſt him above eighty thouſand dollars. Some ſtrects of 
the Lower Town have a kind of piazzas; but they are 
loftier than thoſe of Bern, and project farther, Shelters 
of this kind are very convenient in a city that has no 
coaches, 

Among the public buildings we ought not to omit St. 
Peter's church, which was formerly a cathedral, and is 
a ſpacious antient ſtructure, in the form of a croſs. In 
the front is the figure of the ſun, which was worſhip- 
ped in the time of the Papans, and which the city le- 
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veral ages after took for its device, with this motto, 
BUST 
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ros r TENEBRAS SPERO LUcEM; but after the inhabi- 


tants had embraced the Reformation, the motto was are made here 


changed for POST TENEBRASLUX ; the former denoting 
that after darkneſs, it hoped for light, and the other, that 
light was come. In the nave of the church, behind the 
pulpit, are the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles carved in 
wood, as on the other fide are the twelve prophets. 

It is remarkable, that in the churches the kings of 
England and France are nominally prayed for. The 
Chriſtian behaviour and peaceable temper of the clergy 
here may ſerve for a pattern to their brethren differing 
from them in ſome doctrinal points. Both the clergy 
and laity are averſe to any diſcourſe on the proceedings 
againſt Servetus, and wiſh that the whole matter was 
buried in oblivion. 

On the Plainpalais without the city is the general 
burial-place, and in this church-yard the body of Cal- 
vin lies interred ; but the inhabitants of Geneva, to 
ſhew their averſion to ſectariſm, will not tell or ſeem to 
know in what place it is depoſited ; but it is ſaid, that a 
Lutheran eccleſiaſtic was buried cloſe by Calvin. 

Adjoining to the cathedral of St. Peter is the chapel 
of the Maccabees, where both the Germans and Italians 
perform divine worſhip, and where alſo the profeſſors 
of philoſophy read their lectures. Beſides the two 
churches and this chapel already mentioned, there are 
four other churches. The general hoſpital is a new build- 
ing that has a particular chaplain of its own. The 
French have likewiſe an hoſpital for the relief of their 
brethren. The town-houſe isa ſtately edifice of free-ſtone, 
ſituated on an eminence not far from the cathedral, and in 
it is a ſpiral paſſage paved with ſquare ſtones, where a perſon 
may walk or ride under cover from the bottom to the 
top; and at a ſmall diſtance from it is the arſenal, in 
which are ſhewn the ladders, a charged petard, and other 
implements made uſe of by the Savoyards in their famous 
deſign of ſurpriſing the city by night in 1602, when they 
were repulſed and beaten off with all the ignominy their 
pefidiouſneſs deſerved. The univerſity, which is reckon- 
ed among the moſt celebrated in Europe, was founded in 
1558, and has twelve profeſſors belonging to it, with a 
very valuable library, in which are ſome curious manu- 
ſcripts. At the efflux of the Rhine out of the lake is a 
building in which are kept the public barges, yachts, 
and veſſels built for their defence. 

Without the gates are handſome ſeats, delightful gar- 
dens, and pleaſant walks. The falubrity of the air, with 
the excellent proviſions, the agreeable ſituation of the 
place, the politeneſs of the inhabitants, the great num- 
ber of manufacturers and artificers, as alſo of perſons 
paſſing through it from Germany or France to Italy, or 
from Italy to France, as likewiſe of young foreign gentle- 
men reſiding here to perfect themſelves in the French 
tongue, polite literature, and other academical exerciſes, 
conttibute to render this city extremely delightful, 
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Great quantities of beautiful manyfaures and fabrics 
and among many works of ingenuity 
that of watch - mah ing is carried on with great ſucceis. 
Its trade is, however, ſomewhat declined ; but is (till 
very conſiderable, on account of its being a thorough- 
fare for goods paſſing from France to Germany and Italy, 
as allo from Germany to France, they being eaſily ſhip- 
ped from hence on the Rhine to the Rhone. 

The revenues of the city, beſides that ariſing from the 
fale of corn, which is inconſiderable, annually amount 
to about a hundred and thirty thouſand dollars, the great- 
eſt part of which are employed in the ſalaries of the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical officers, in the building and repairs ot 
the public edifices, and in the payment of the garriſon, 
which conſiſts of eight hundred men well diſcipline, who 
wear an unitorm of blue faced with red. 

The ſupreme power has been immemorially lodged in 
the people, who conſiſt of about fifteen hundred burghers ; 
their chiefs being four ſyndics, who, with twenty-one 
council-men, conſtitute the ſupreme court of tweaty-five, 
of which two perſons of one family cannot be members 
at the ſame time. , 

The next is the more ſevere court, conſiſting of ſixty, 
and the great council of two hundied. The ſyndics are 
choſen by the people out of the council of twenty - one; 
and they continue in office but a year: however, they 
retain their feat in the council, and are capable of being 
choſen again. For the ſupport of credit it is enacted by 
an expreſs law, that no fon who does not diſcharge his 
father's debts ſhall be capable of any office. 

This little republic has ſome peculiar ordinances relat- 
ing to matrimony. No marriage is permitted unleſs both 
parties be Proteſtants ; all previous promiſes or engage- 
ments of a Reformed with a Roman Catholic, are de- 
clared void, and the agents, with thoſe who have given 
their aſſent to ir, are puniſhable according to the nature 
of the circumſtances. A woman of forty years of age 
cannot marry a man that is ten years younger than her- 
ſelf ; if above forty, her choice is confined to five years 
younger. A man about ſixty is not to marry a woman 
who is not at leaſt above half that age; and a widow 
muſt remain ſuch ſix months before ſhe can alter her 
condition. In this particular a man is not expreſly li- 
mited ; but is, however, enjoined to wait a reaſonable 
time, with this ſingular addition, both to obviate 
* ſcandal, and to ſhew that he has felt the hand of 
* God.” 

The maintenance of a good police, and the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of luxury, is the province of a particular chamber; 
but a very extraordinary fund here, is that ariſing from 
the dirt of the ſtreets. In other places money is paid for 
having it carried away, whereas here it is farmed for eight 
hundred livres paid to the city, for the excluſive privi- 
lege of taking it away for manuring land. 
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CHAP. 


Of LI TAL TY. 


SECT. I. 


Of ITaLY in general. 


Its Names, Situation, Figure, Extent, Mountains, Ri- 
vert, and Produce. The Arts, Language, Religion, 
Cuſtoms, Manners ; the Food of the Inhabitants, their 
Manner of reckoning Time; with the Coin of the dif- 
ferent States, and the Diviſions of the Country. 


T ALY was anciently known by the names of Satur- 

nia, Oenotria, Auſonia, and Heſperia, The firſt 
was derived from Saturn, the ſecond and third from its 
primitive inhabitants, and the fourth, which ſignifies a 
weſtern country, from the Greeks; becauſe lying to the 
weſt of them. In ſucceeding times it obtained the name 
of Italia, according to ſome authors from Italus, a king 
of Sicily ; but in the opinion of others from the Greek 
word Irancs, which ſignifies an ox, this country, from 
the richneſs of its paſtures, being remarkable for the 
abundance of its fine oxen. Each of theſe appellations, 
at firſt peculiar to diſtin& territories, were afterwards 
given to the whole country. 

Italy, including Sicily, lies between the thirty-ſeventh 
and forty-fixth degree of north latitude, and between 
the ſeventh and nineteenth degree of eaſt longitude. Na- 
ture has fixed its boundaries ; tor towards the eaſt, ſouth, 
and weft, it is waſhed by the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean ſeas, and to the north by the high and lofty 
mountains of · the Alps. Its figure is generally compared 
to that of a boot, and is therefore divided into three 

s; the top of the boot containing ancient Lombardy ; 

in the upper part of the leg are the territories of the 
church and of Tuſcany ; and in the ſmall of the leg 
and foot is the kingdom of Naples. The length ffom 
Aoſta, ar the foot of the Alps, to the promontory called 
Capo del Armi, in Lower Calabria, is computed at near 
eight hundred Italian miles, which make about ſeven 
hundred and twenty-ſix Engliſh ſtatute · mi es. Its breadth 
at the foot of the Alps is five hundred and ſixty Italian 
miles ; and through the middle, that is, between Ancona 
and the mouth of the Tiber, one hundred and thirty-ſix; 
buz in ſome places hardly twenry- five. 

The principal mounrains in Italy are the Alps and 
the Apennines. The Alps, of which we have given 
ſome account in treating of Swiſſerland, are a long chain 
of mountains, that begin at the mouth of the river Var, 
and, after many irregular windings, terminate near the 
river Arſia in Iſtria. They divide Italy from France, 
Swilſerland, and Germany, and are variouſly denominat- 
ed according to their ſituation. The Alps on the ſea- 
coaſt reach from Vada or Vado, to the ſource of the 
Var, or even to that of the Po; the Cortian Alps, from 
the ſource of the Var to the city of Suſa; the Greek 
Alps, from the city of Suſa to Mount St. Bernard; the 
Peninian Alps, from Mount St. Bernard to Mouat St. 
Gotthard : on theſe border the Rhetian Alps, which ex- 
tend to the ſource of the river Piava; and laſtly, to 
mention no more, the Noric or Carnician Alps, which 
extend from the river Piava to Iſtria, and the ſource of 
the Sauſtrom. We have already given an account of 
ſome ſurpriſing particulars relating to theſe ſtupendous 
mountains, aud ſhall give others no leſs extraordinary in 
treating of Savoy and Picdmont. 

The Apennine mount ius take their riſe near the Alps, 
on the ſca coait, in ihe territories of Genoa, and dividing 

Italy into almolt two equal parts, reach to the ſtreights 
that ſeparate Italy from Sicily, and give rife to an incre- 
dible variety of rivers that water this delightful country. 
The largeſt and moſt remarkable of the rivers of Italy 
are the following: 

The Po, which liſes in Mount Veſo, one of the high- 
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eſt of all the Alps, and after receiving upwards of thirty 
ſmall rivers, diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic by ſeven 
different mouths. The Adige, in Latin Atheſis, has its 
ſource in the Rhætian Alps, and waters the cities ot 
Trent and Verona, it being the only large river in Lom- 
bardy, and, inſtead of joining the Po, runs like that river 
into the Adriatic. The Arno flows from the Apennine 
mountains, and falls into the Tuſcan ſea near Piſa. The 
Tiber riſes alſo out of the Apennine mountains, and at a 
ſmall diſtance from Rome empties itſelf into the Tuſcan 
ſea. Beſides theſe there are many others. 

This country produces in great plenty all the neceſſa- 
ries and conveniencies of life; for all the variety of deli- 
cacies that lie ſcattered, as it were, in other countries, 
are here almoſt every where met with in profuſion. Theſe 
conſiſt in corn, rich wines, and the choiceſt fruits; as 
oranges, citrons, lemons, olives, pomgranates, &c. rai- 
ſins, almonds, ſugar, oils, mulberry- trees beyond num- 
ber, to facilitate the producing of ſilk; tame and wild 
beaſts ; alabaſter, jaſper, gold, ſilver, ſulphur, iron, alum, 
&c, On this account authors have been extremely laviſh 
in their praiſes of this fine country, which they have 
{tiled the parent of plenty; the ſource of earthly felicity ; 
the pride of our earth; the garden of Europe; and the 
beauty of the world. But it muſt be acknowledged that 
the fine plants, which, from time to time, have been in- 
troduced into the weſtern and northern countries from 
Italy, as the reputed mother of them, are not all original 
natives, the far greater part being tranſplanted to the 
Italian foil from the eaſt. Thus all the fruit-trees, the 
produce of which the Latins called mala, were tranſ- 
planted to Italy after the conqueſt of the Romans in Af- 
rica, Greece, Aſia Minor, and Syria. The apricots came 
from Epirus, and are called mala Epirotica; the peaches 
are named mala Perſica, from their being brought from 
Perſia; the citrons mala Medica, from their being tranſ- 
planted from Media : the pomgranates mala Punica, from 
Carthage; the cheſnuts were tranſplanted from the town 
of Caſtania, and the diſtrict of Magneſia, in Macedonia. 
The beſt pears were ſent from Alexandria, Numidia, 
Greece, and Numantia, as their Latin names ſufficiently 
indicate. The firſt plums were imported from Armenia 
and Syria, eſpecially from Damaſcus. Lucius Lucullus 
was the firſt who introduced trees from Pontus, 
which ſoon after became the growth of all other coun- 
tries in Europe. 

But however rich and fertile Italy in general may be 


deemed, yet no ſmall difference is diſcoverable with c- 


ſpect to the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, the ſalubrity of the 
air, and the pleaſantneſs of its provinces. It is ſubject 
to ſeveral great inconveniencies, particularly in the middle 
and lower parts, and in moſt countries the number of 
inhabitants is far from being ſufficient for the improve- 
ment and culture of this fruitful ſoil. On conſidering 
the multitude of people in [taly, during the reigns of the 
Roman emperors, its preſent deſolateneſs, which is molt 
perceptible in the papal dominions, cannot but appear 
ſurpriſing. The ingenious Mr, Addifon was of opinion, 
that the Campania of ancient Rome contained more 
people than are at preſent throughout all Italy, and that 
there is not a town of any conſequence in the whole 
country where the eccleſiaſtics do not make at leaſt one 
third of the inhabitants. 

The ancient inhabitants of Italy were the triumphanr 
conquerors and rulers of the world. The ſotter arts have 
now taken place, and ſcem the chief employment of the 
modern Italians. Painting was indeed introduced at 
Rome by Caius Fabius, and was brought to conſiderable 
perfection before the time of Auguſtus ; but a corrupt 
taſte ſoon after prevailing, the politer arts were oblite- 


rated, and by degrees ſunk into oblivion. Since the 
decay of the Roman empire, Painting paid Italy a ſecond 
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viſit, and the maſters that excelled in it for a long time 
preſerved an unrivalled reputation. Whether the firſt 
Greek painters came to Bologna, Florence, or any other 
city, has been warmly diſputed. In the thirtcenth cen- 
tury, meſt of the church painting was either in Moſaic 
or freſco. The firſt painters who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, were generally alſo ſtatuaries and architects, and 
their works are {till the admiration of the curious. The 
invention of engraving is claimed by the Italians; but 
that honour is only juſtly due to the Germans ; for An- 
drew Mantegna, who died in 1517, in the 69th year of 
his age, was the firſt who applied himſelf with ſucceſs to 
this art in Italy. The Italians ſtill maintain their ſupe- 
rior character for {kill in ſtatuary. Some cauſes of the 
advancemeut of this ſcience among them is their having 
the nobleſt models, which they keep before them; the 
many lectures and conferences in the academies ; the 
liberal payments; the conſtant opportunity of diſplaying 
their (ki!) ; the incentives of praiſe; and the gaining ot 
prizes. Almoſt every city has an academy of ſculpture 
and painting, and ſome places more particularly diſtin- 

uiſh themſelves by excelling in particular branches of 
— The Italians have alſo diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in architecture. 

Italy has produced great men in all ſciepces, and for- 
merly gave birth to thoſe generals, orators, poets, and 
hiſtorians, whole actions and writings will be revered as 
long as manly fortitude, polite learning, and elegant 
compoſition, are conſidered as the ornaments of human 
nature. Yet its ſtate of literature cannot now be deemed 
conſiderable, though encouraged not only by ſeveral uni- 
verſities, but by a multiplicity ot academies or literary 
ſocieties, which are to be found almoſt in every city. 
Some of theſe affect very odd and whimſical names, as 
the Otioſi, Humorilli, Liucei, Fantaſtici, Immobili, Im- 
perfecti, Inquieti, Incogniti, Diſcordanti, Occulti, Ar- 
denti, Catenati, &c. and indeed moſt of their productions 
are tinctured with the ſingularity of theſe appellations. 

The Italian language is originally derived from the 
Latin, with which the many nations of Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, &c. that over run Italy, ſo mingled their dialect 
as to give birth to a new language, at firſt very harſh ; 
but gradually poliſhed, and ſoftened into its preſent agree- 
able ſmoothneſs. Its genius ſeems pac ticularly adapted 
to poetry and muſic; for which the Italians are alſo 
famous: and hence the Italian ſingers are more in re- 
queſt than thoſe of any other nation. 

The Popith is the only religion generally tolerated in 
Italy, and here the pope has his fear in quality of head 
of the church of Rome. The Jews indeed enjoy a kind 
of toleraticn : but it is in moſt places under great reſtric- 
tions. However, they enjoy an entire liberty 1n the city 
of Leghorn. 

The Italians are polite, affable, and ingenious ; they 
endeavour to recommend themſelves by their wiſdom and 
gravity; obſerving a juſt medium between the ſtately 
gravity of the Spaniards, and the airy levity of the 
French. Yet they are faid to act a buffoon, a mimic, or 
a ſcaramouch, better than any other nation ; and to be 
as apiſh and whimſical during the carnival, when under 
a maſk, as any other people; but are too wiſe to do it 
with a bare face. They have a warm ſenſe of gratitude, 
and upon all occaſions are ready and willing to return an 
obligation, though ever fo {mall ; but on the other hand, 
are jealous and revengeful ; very retentive of the ſenſe of 
an injury, efpecially where their own honour, or that of 
a wife, ſiſter, or miſtreſs is concerned, and in theſe caſes 
{cruple not to proceed to treachery and murder : but as 
they are very courteous to ſtrangers, elpecially after they 
have begun an acquaintance or friendſhip with them, they 
are very cautivus of diſobliging or quarrelling with them. 
They are extremely nice in all the punctilios of civility, 
and no people are more profuſe of ſtrained compliments, 
and pompous titles. Whiſpering in company, ſpeaking 


has done ſpeaking, are eſteemed the height of ill breed- 
ing, and are ſcrupulouſly avoided by all polite people; 
and reflecting upon perſons, either abſeut or preſent, is 
no leſs deteſted. 


The nobility and gentry. lavith their money on fine 
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fountains, and caſcades, more that in Keeing a ſplendid 
table, and indulging in the luxurics common in ther 
parts of Europe; and though the great we toud of rich 
equipages, coaches, ard a large retinue cf fervaiit:, thev 
do not ſuffer the latter to interfere with the economy of 
their table; but commonly kcep their tervants ut Lourds 
wages. | 

They commonly ſleep about two hcurs after dinner, 
which is but a ſlight meal in compariſon with their tup- 
pers. Theſe laſt they begin with roaſt meats, and end 
with ſoups, and the like. Boiled ſnails, ſerved up with 
oil and pepper, or fried in oil, and the hinder part ot 
frogs, are eſteemed dclicacics ; and ſeveral forts of fow! 
are eaten here by the great, which the pooreſt among? 
us would hardly touch, as kites, hawks, jackdaws, aud 
magpies. They both eat aud drink very ſparingly, aud 
have their wine cooled with ice or {now. 

The inns in the little towns, favs Mr, Miſſon, are ill 
furniſhed with provitions, ctpecially on fome roads. The 
firſt courſe, called the antipaſto, is a diſh of giblets boiled 
with fait and pepper, and mixed with whites ot eggs, 
aſter which come two or three ſmall diſhes, one atter 
another, of different ragouts. Between Rome and Na- 
ples, the traveller is ſometimes regaled with the fleſh of 
buffaloes and crows; but that of the buffiloes is black 
and hard, and that beaſt muſt be hunted, otherwiſe it is 
impoſſible to chew its fleſh. In all our travels, through 
Italy, ſays the above auther, we never ſaw either a hare 
or a partridge in the fields ; and I might alſo add, that 
we ſaw none in the inns, which is the more extraordinary, 
as there are large ſpots of ground in Italy that are almoſt 
uninhabited, and conſequently might be expected to a- 
bound with game, like other places of the ſame kind, in 
other parts of the world : beſides, the lords of theſe 
grounds ſeldom reſide upon them, and yet are as jealous 
of their rights as thoſe of other countries. Quails, how- 
ever, are not ſuch rarities; for on the approach of ſpring, 
they come in ſuch flocks from Africa, as to cover the 
whole country; at which time they are ſo tired with 
their long paſſage that they throw themſelves into the 
ſhips, and wherever they can find a place to repoſe them- 
ſelves, and may be caught in heaps without the leaſt ſtrug- 
gling; but as they are extremely lean, thoſe who take 
them uſually feed them ſome time before they eat them. 

Among the various ſorts of wine in this country, is 
one called Lacryma Chriſti, or the tears of Chriſt. About 
Loretto their wine caſks are made ſhort and broad, like a 
dutch cheeſe; but towards Pavia, their length is about 
ſeven times their diameter. 

Towards Parma and Placentia, where there are excel- 
lent paſtures, they make cheeſe of all their milk. As 
butter is ſcarce in Italy, they uſe oil in all their ragouts 
and fricaſees; but though they draw it from their own 
olive - trees, it is frequently worſe than in thoſe countries 
where none of thoſe trees grow ; for what will yield a 
price, and keep longeſt, is always exported for the ſake 
of gain. 

It is remarkable that the Italians begin the day imme- 
diately after ſun-· ſet, and their clocks always ſtrike twenty- 
four hours from one ſun-ſetting to anotner. According 
to this manner of computation, the hour of ncon varies 
daily; tor when the ſun ſets at four o'clock according to 
our calculation, they reckon one when we count five, 
and conſequently it is noon at twenty hours ; and in like 
manner, when the ſun ſets at eight on our dials, it is one 
o'clock with them when we reckon nine, and juſt noon 
at ſixteen hours; and yet with reſpect to the artificial day 
between ſun · riſing and ſun · ſeiting, they, like us, uſe the 
words yeſterday and to-morrow. 

The Italian manufactures and trade are in a flouriſhing 
condition. Italy has a great variety of excellent wines, 
fruits, and commodities, which it exports, and its filks 
alone make a very conſiderable article. The moſt fa- 
mous annual fairs in Lombardy are held at Aleſſandria, 
Cremona, Bergamo, Breſcia, Verona, Reggio, aud Pla- 
centia. | 

Each ſtate has its own coin both great and ſmall, the 
knowledge of which, though requiring a particular appli- 
cation, may be gathered from the tollowing account, 
which contains only what is neceſſary. 
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In Savor and PIEDMONT. 


Twenty ſoldi make one lira, or pound, which is equal 
to one (hilling Engliſh. The louis d'ors and Spaniſh 
piſtoles are worth ſixteen liras ; the Savoyard piltolcs, 
fifteen liras three-fourths. Other Italian piſtoles, fifteen 
and a half. The Italian filver crown is valued at five 
firas and five ſoidi ; a ducat or ongaro at eight liras thir- 
teen ſoldi ; a Milaneſe filippo at four liras thirteen and a 
half ſoldi. 


In the MiLAN ESE. 


Three Milaneſe liras are equal ts two Piedmonteſe. 
One filippo is worth ſeven liras and ten ſoldi, about five 
ſhillings ſterling, two ſhillings being equal to three liras. 
A Spaniſh piſtole, twenty-four liras and between three 
and four foldi. An Italian piltole, twenty-four liras. 
A ducat in gold is worth thirteen liras ſixteen ſoldi. A 
ducatoon of Milan, Venice, and Florence, or a ſilver 
crown, is equal to eight liras: and a zechino in gold is 
worth four teen liras ten ſoldi. 


At VExIcE. 


Two ſoldi make one caſſet:i, ten caſſetti one lira, 
equal to about ſix- pence two fifihs ſterling. One ducato 
corrento is worth fix liras and a half, ſix y-two caſſetti, 
or one hundred and twenty four ſoldi. A ducato di- 
banco, or four ſhillings and four-pence ſterling, is an 
imaginary coin, and worth five liras one- ſixth. A dop- 
pia, or a Venetian, Spaniſh, Genoeſe, Florentine, and 
French piſtole, is equal to twenty-nine liras current, or 
thirty ſix of the baſer liras. A zechino is eighteen liras 
and a quarter. A ducat of gold, or ongaro, is equal to 
ſixteen liras. A large ſilver crown, eleven litas current, 
in common currency thirteen baſe liras eighteen ſoldi. 
A juſtinian and filippo, eight liras teu ſoldi; but common 
currency, ten liras two ſoldi. 


At GENOA. 


Twelve denari make one foldi, and twenty ſoldi are 
equal to one lira; which is about eight- pence three fifths 
ſterling. A piece of eight goes here for five liras. A 
ſcudo d'oro, or half doppia di Spagna, is nine liras eight 
ſoldi. A ſcudi d'argento is worth ſeven liras twelve 
ſoldi. A ſcudo di Camb'o, four liras. A filippo di Mi- 
lano, five liras eight ſoldi. A ſcudo d'argento, ninety 
ſoldi moneta carta, in which coin the cuſtoms are paid. 
A doppia d' Eſpagna, French weight, is nineteen liras two 
ſoldi current. A doppia di Genoua, eighteen liras ſix- 
teen ſoldi. A doppia d'Italia, full weight, is eighteen 
liras eighteen ſoldi. 


At FLORENCE. 


Twclve denari make a ſoldi; twenty ſoldi a ſcudo. 
A ſcudo d'oro is an imaginary coin, which is reckoned 
at ſeven and a half liras, or one hundred aud fitty ſoldi. 
A teltoon is worth two liras, or three giuli, A Spaniſh 
piſtole is valued at twenty liras and about four ſoldi, or 
between thirty and thirty-one giuli. An Italian piſtole, 
twenty liras, or thirty giuli. A ducat, or ſilver crown, 
ſeven lirus, or ten giuli and a half. A piece of eight, 
tix liras: bat in paying of cuſtyum one hundred and fif- 
tcen ſoldi, or tive liras three fourths. 


At LEGHoORN. 


One gratia is equal to one ſuldo and one-third or five 
quatrini. One giulo di Roma is eight gratia. One teſ- 
toon is two liras, or three giuli. One lira, which is an 
imaginary coin, is one giuli and a half, twenty ſoldi, or 
two hundred and forty denari ; and one ſoldo, twelve 
denari. One pezzo is twenty ſoldi; one pezzo d'ollo 
reali, or piece of eight, is ſix liras nine giuli, or a hun- 
dred and twenty ſoldi, about four ſhillings ſterling. Seven 
liras make one ducat, which is the piaſtre or ſcudo of 
Florence. One Spaniſh piſtole is valued at twenty liras, 
and between four and five ſoldi or thirty-two giuli, One 
[raitun piltule is twenty liras, or thirty giuli. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Ir atv. 


At BoLCGNA. 


Twelve denari make fix quadrini, which are equal to 
one ſoldo; twenty ſoldi, or bajochi, or Bolognini, make 
one lira, and two giuli are equivalent to one lira. A ſcudo, 
or pezzo d' otto, is ſour liras five ſoldi, or eighty-five Ho- 
lognini, about four ſhillings aud three pence Engliſh. 
One Spaniſh piſtole is ſixteen liras, and between ten and 
twelve ſoldi. One zechino is vineteen giuli. One ducat, 
or ongaro, is eighteen giuli, or nine liras ten ſoldi, or 
about hve ſhillings and three-pence Engliſh ; a ducatuon, 
or ſilver crown, ten giuli and a half. 


At Roux. 


One bajocho, a copper coin, is equal to five quatrini. 
Ten bajochi are worth one giulo, as alſo one paolo. Se- 
ven gazetta, and one quatrini, are likewiſe equivalent to 
one paolo; and one gazetta is ſeven quatrini. Ten giuli 
make one ſcudo monita, or current, which is about four 
ſhillings and four - pence ſterling. A Spaniſh piſtole is 
thirty-two giuli, or paoli, more or leis. One Italian 
piltole is thirty - one giuli, or paoli. 


At NAPLTs. 


Three quatrini make one grana ; ten grana, one car- 
lini; two carlino, one taro ; five tari, one ducato; forty- 
five carlini, one Spaniſh piſtole ; twenty-ſix carlini, one 
zechino; twenty carlini, one ongaro, | 


With reſpect to the diviſions of this country, antient 
and modern, it was originally formed into a multitude 
of ſmall ſtates, and afterwards the Gauls ſettling in the 
weltern, and many Greek colonies in the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, it was, from its different inhabitants, divided into 
three large parts, called Gallia Ciſalpina, Italy properly 
ſo called, and Magna Grecia; and this diviſion is gene- 
rally met with among antient geographers and hiſtorians, 
But the Romans at length ſubdued all Italy, afrer which 


it was divided by Auguſtus into eleven provinces; but 


his authority dying with him, the old diviſion was again 
received, and continued under the Roman emperors till 
the invaſion of the Goths and Herulians in the fifth cen- 
tury. The Grecian or eaſtern emperors at length drove 
out the Oſtrogoths, and made themſelves maſters of Italy. 
But the Longobardi poſſefling themſelves of the upper 
parts, at laſt reduced what belonged to the eaſtern em- 
perors under the name of the exarchate ; which was alſo 
on the other ſide aboliſhed by the Saracens, who had 
ſcized upon Sicily and Naples. The pope thus on the 
point of loſing al!, had recourſe to the Franks, and 
Charlemagne their king, after his conquering the Kking- 
dom of Lombardy, was proclaimed Ruman emperor at 
Rome on the twenty-fifth of December, 600. But the 
authority of the Roman emperor was ot thort continu- 
ance in Italy, it being inſenſibly curtailed by the ambition 


and avarice of the popes, and at laſt brought to the 


loweſt ebb on the extir ction of the Swabian live, Hence 
Italy was again parcelled out into a great uumber of ſmall 
ter1 itories, 

Mr. Addiſon's obſervations on this ſubje are extreme- 
ly juſt: ** If a man, conliders, ſays he, the face of Italy 
in general, one would think that nature had laid ir 
out into ſuch a variety of ſtates and governments as 
one finds in it. For as the Alps at one end, and the 
long range of Apennines, that paſſes through the 
„ body ot it, branch out on all fides into ſeveral different 
« diviſions, they ſerve as ſo many natural boundaries and 
© fortifications to the little territorics that lie among 
„them. Accordingly we find the whole country cut 
into a multitude of particular king.loms and common- 
„ wealths in the oldelt accounts we have of it, till the 
% power of the Romans, like a torrent that overflows 
„its barks, bure down all before it, and ſpread itſelf 
into the remoteſt corners of the nation. But as this 
exorbitant power became unable to ſupport itſelf, we 
« find the Government of Italy again broken into ſuch 
& a variety of ſub-divitions as naturally ſuits with its 
& ſituation,” 

Italy includes both the main land and the iſlands. The 


main land is commonly divided into three large parts, 
2 the 
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the Upper, Middle, and Lower. This diviſion is very 
proper, and coincides with that of the antient geogra- 
phers. Upper Italy at preſent contains the greateſt part 
of the antient Gallia Ciſalpina and Lombardy, which con- 
ſiſts of ſeven large duchies, ten ſmall principalities, and 
three republics. Middle Italy forms a part of Gallia 
Ciſalpina and of the antient Italy, or, in other words, 
of the grand duchy of Tuſcany, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
and ſome other ſmall countries. Lower Italy contains a 

rt of the antient Italy Proper, and Magna Grecia, at 
preſent the kingdom of Naples. We ſhall begin with 
Upper Italy, and, in giving an account of the ſeveral 
ſtates, ſhall comprehend under one head the deſcription 
of the couatries belonging to the ſame prince, whether 
on the continent, or in the iſlands. 

In deſcribing the ſeveral countries of Upper Italy, we 
ſhall firſt treat of the king of Sardinia's dominions, and 
having given an account of thoſe on the continent of 
Italy, ſhall from thence proceed to the kingdom and 
illand of Sardinia ; previouſly obſerving, that this king- 
dom and the principality of Piedmont are independent 
countries, but that the duchies of Savoy and Montferrat 
are fiefs of the empire. 


SECT. IL 


Of the Duchy of SAvor. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the Montagnes Maudites, or Curſed Mountains ; 
and of the Alavanches, or monſtrous Snow-balls. Of the 
Rivers and Lakes of Savvy, particularly of the aſtoniſhing 
Courſe of the Arvo, and the Roadnear it. The Manners 
and Way of Life of the Savoyards, with a particular Ac- 
count of their Methodof carrying Travellers over Mount 
Cennis, and of their ſliding down from that Mountain. 
The Oppreſſion of the Nobility, with the Titles and Arms 
of the King of Sardinia. An Account of the principal 
Order of Knighthcod, with the Prerogatives and Reve- 


nues of the Scuereigu. A conciſe Account of the princi- 
fal Places in Savoy. 


HE duchy of Savoy, called in Latin Sabaudia, is 
bounded on the welt by France; on the South by 
France and Piedmont; on the caſt by Piedmont, the 
Milaneſe, and Swiſſerland ; and on the north by the lake 
of Geneva, by which it is ſeparated from Swiſſerland. 
Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is eighty-eight Eng- 
liſh miles, and its breadth from north to ſouth A 
venty · ſix. 

Savoy ſeems ſequeſtered from all incentives to luxury 
and ſoftneſs, by their lofty barren mountains and enor- 
mous rocks, by which the greater part of it is over 
run, and are known only to produce ſome moſs and 
ſhrubs, with box - trees, which grow in ſuch plenty, that 
brooms are made of them. The valleys between the 
mountains yield ſome grain; but abound more in paſture ; 

for the induſtry of the inhabitants has made the beſt im- 
provements in the mountains themſelves which the ſoil 
would admit of. The wine about the lake of Geneva, 
Momelian, and St. John Maurienne, is not contemptible; 
and ſome parts have ſuch a good breed of cattle, that 
moſt of the oxen in Piedmont and the Milaneſe are ſent 
from Savoy. Mules are alſo bred for exportation; but 
all this is inconſiderable in proportion to the greateſt part 
of the country, which is taken up by huge mountains, 

Some of the higheſt of theſe mountains is called the 
Glacieres, or Ice Valleys, and the Montagnes Maudites, 
or Curſed Mountains in Faucigny, the perpendicular 
height of the latter, from the ſurface of the lake of Ge- 
ncva, is computed to be at leaſt two thouſand fathoms, 
which are equal to twelve thouſand eight hundred and 
ſixteen feet, or above two Engliſh miles ; and the ſurface 
of the lake of Geneva is four hundred and twenty-ſix 
farhoms higher than the level of the Mediterranean. The 
aſcent of theſe mountains is very ſteep, craggy, and 
ſlippery, but not continued; a new ridge of mountains 
requently appearing on the other ſide, higher and more 
ſteep than that which is left behind; till at length, from 
the laſt eminence to be ſurmounted, the proſpect of the 
frozen valley appears in full view, and on the oppoſite 
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fide a chain of craggy inacceſſible rocks, covered with 
ice and ſnow, and fo ſcraped and ſplit, that at ſome diſ- 
tance they appear like prodigious piles of Gothic build- 
ings and ruins, While the diſtance of the frozen valley 
below ſeems ſpeckled, if we may thus expreſs ourſelves, 
with rocks of a monſtrous ſize, that are broken off, and 
fallen from the higher grounds. Here the air is fo ex- 
tremely cold and piercing, that though the months of 
July and Auguſt are alone fit for this journey, men are 
then forced to go clothed as in the depth of winter. Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves, with reſpect to the ſharp rocks on the 
rops of the mountains, that they were probably once 
much higher than hey are at preſent, the raias having 
waſhed away abundance of the foil, and left the veins of 
ſtone ſhooting out of them; as in a decayed body, the 
fleſh ſhrinks from the bones. 

It is proper to take notice of the Alavanches, or 
monſtrous ſnow-balls, which are the more dreadtul as 
they always come ſuddenly down with ſuch incredible 
rapidity, that they carry all before them; fo that when- 
ever they happen to fall along theſe ſteep declivities, it is 
next to impoſſible for travellers to avoid being ſwept away 
with them. They are commonly occaſioned only by the 
dropping of ſome ſmall quantity of ſnow blown by the 
wind from ſome prominent rock, or ſhook off by the 
ſtumbling of a horſe, the firing of a gun or piſtol, or by 
any thing elſe that ſhakes the air. This piece of ſnow, 
though ar firſt very ſmall, rolling down the ſteep de- 
ſcents, gathers up ſuch freſh quantities as it rolls, aud 
increaſes ſo aſtoniſhingly in bulk, that it tears up trees 
and ſometimes part of a wood by the roots, with houſes, 
churches, men, and horſes, nothing being able to reſiſt 
the force of theſe balls, till they have got quite down 
to the bottom, where they generally break in pieces by 
the violence of the ſhock, and ſometimes cover a Whole 
village, which lies buried under it. Theſe balls are 
more particularly dangerous to travellers in thoſe roads 
which are along the ſides of the high mountains, where, 
to prevent their being overtaken by them, they com- 
monly fire a piſtol or gua at every quarter or half mile, to 
ſhake off all the looſe ſnow that is apt to occaſion them; 
after which they travel through that ſpace with all the 
ſilence and ſpeed they can. | 

Theſe amazing kinds of ſnow-balls are not peculiar 
to this country; but are common in Swiſſerland, Yeveral 
parts of Germany, and Italy; but they are more fre- 
quently found in theſe parts of Savoy, where they are 
alſo larger and more dreadful. Some of them by the tract 
they leave behind are found to be above a hundred yards 
in diameter. In the year 1695 one of them fell upon a 
village called Valmedia, which deſtroyed eleven houſes, 
and as many barns and ſtables ſo entirely, that there ſcarce 
remained one ſtone upon another ; and a number of men, 
women, children, and cattle were loſt. The noiſe they 
make reſembles a long and loud clap of thunder, and 1s 
heard among the echoing rocks and mountains at ſeveral 
leagues diſtance ; and yet ſo rapid is their motion, that 
paſſengers have no time to avoid them. 

The chief rivers in this country are, the Rhine, which 
flows out of the lake of Geneva, and on that fide ſepa- 
rates it from France; into it run the following rivers : 
the Arvo, which riſes in Faucigny, and, near Geneva, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Rhone: the Suſſes and Siers, 
the ſources of which are in the Genevois, and fall into 
the Rhone near the Seiſel: the Iſere, which rites at the 
foot of Mount Iſeran, and, among other rivers, receives 
the Are, which, having a great many water-falls, is very 
rapid, and full of foam. 

The river Arvo, juſt mentioned, runs for many miles 
between high craggy and inacceflible rocks, which ſeem 
as if ſplit on purpoſe to give its rapid waters a free paſ- 
ſage. The ſurpriſing echoes and continual ſounds oc- 
caſioned by its ſtreams, the trampling of horſes and 
mules, the hallowing of paſſengers, &c. in theſe places 
are reverberated three, four, and even in ſome parts ſix or 
ſeven times, with ſuch frightful loudneſs, as ſtrikes the 
traveller unaccuſtomed to them with terror ; and the 
firing of a gun, or piſtol, is here more terrible than the 
loudeſt clap of thunder. The roads which are cut along 

the ſides of the ſteep rocks, and in many places are not 
0 five or ſix fret wide; afford Loth above and below 
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the Creadful proſpect of a ficep precipice, with impending 
monitrous recks that feem juſt ready to fall, which, join- 
ed to the roaring noiſe of the river, ſtrikes the amazed 
beholder with horror. Ihe great cataracts of that river 
in ſeveral places are more or leſs loud and terrible, ac- 
cording as the waters are more or leſs ſwallowed by the 
melting ſnows, with which the tops of the mountains are 
covered. One ia particular, called by the inhabitants 
the Nun of Arpena, falls from a prodigions high rock 
with grcat nolſe and violence. The fall of this cataract 
is here {aid to be atore cleven hundred feet. We ſhall 
only add, that the Arvo, which travellers are obliged to 
croſs over feven or eight times, Bas all along that way 
bridges, ſome very ſtrong and beautiful, and others fo 
old and crazy, that it is almoſt impoſſible to paſs over 
them without fear. 

eſides the four rivers above - mentioned, there are many 
ſmaller ones, with innumerable ſprings and rivulets which 
flow down from the adjacent hills; aud what appears 
{urprizing, many of theſe, which are feveral yards in 
breadth, run a great way by the ſides and declivities of 
the hills two or three miles above the valleys, watering a 
number of large villages ſituated along the hills before 
they ſall down into the plains. The beds of theſe rivu- 
lets feem indeed to have been made by art, and are deep 
enough to receive the waters that come from the higher 
parts of the mountains, which increaſe with their courſe, 
till meeting with ſome impediments, they fall with great 
violence into the flat grounds, and there either form 
themiclves into Jakes, or diſcharge themſelves into ſome 
of the great rivers, 

The principal lakes are thoſe of Annecy in the Ge- 
nevois, and Bourget in Savoy. Ib laſt has a fiſh un- 
known in other countries, called Lavaretta, which fre- 
quently weighs four or five pounds, and is fo palatable, 
that it never fails of being fold tor a good price at Cham- 
berry. Here are allo ſurac remarkable ſprings, particularly 
near the lake of Bourget is one that riſes and falls with 
lore noiſe ; but not at ſtated and regular times. After 
Eaſter this alteration is frequently perceived fix times in an 
hour; but in dry ſeaſons not above once or twice: it iſſues 
from a rock, and is called la Fountain de Merveille. Of a 
different kind are the ſprings of this country, that ſome- 
times throw up more or leſs water, according to the al- 
teratiogs in the Rhone; but not by ſuch a ſhort and fre- 
quent flux and reflux as in the fpriag juſt mentioned. 

The Savoyards, from the nature of their country, are 
generally ſo poor, that a traveiler meets few people on 
the public road, who do not recommend themſelves to 
his benevolence ; and a farmer with a yoke of oxen, two 
horſes, four cows, a few goats and ſheep, and a ſmall 
parcel ot land, is eſteemed a man of conſiderable fortune. 
Their bread is of oats; but the more wealthy uſe ſome 
wheat. Their other food conſiſts of butter, cheeſe, 
walnuts, garden-ſtuf, and ſometimes, though ſeldom, 
fleſh-meat ; and their drink is milk and good water. 
{owever, thoſe who live in the valleys fare ſomewhat 
better. They are all, however, cheerful, have health- 
tul, florid complexions, and are remarkable for their fe- 
cundity. Among both ſexes a great many are ſeen de- 
formed and lame; and the women in particular have 
wens that reach from ear to ear. Oae-third at leaſt of 
the males ſæck a ſubſiſtence in France and other coun- 
tries in quality of chimney-ſweepers, ſhoe-blacks, raree- 
ſnew· men, &c. yet they are fo honeſt, that they may 
be truſted to change gold; and if they are once able to 
ſet up a little hop, they are ſach maſters of the thriving 
talents, that it is often the foundation of a very conſi- 
derable fortune; yet ſo prevalent is the love of their 
country, that when they have acquired a little ſtock 
abroad, they gencrally return home. 

The inhabitaats of mount Cennis and the neighbour- 
ing mountains are called Marrons, or Marroniers. One 
„ would imagine, fays Mr. Keyller, that from the heavy 
„ burthens they daily carry up theſe ſteep mountains, 
« they would ſoon or late fall into conſumptions. In our 


cities in Germany, what a noiſe do our chairmen 
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« or three hundred paces ; while here the chairmen, 


without the leaſt panting or reſting, run directly up 
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make, it they are to carry a perſon of any bulk two. 


and then on the plain above outſtrip us; and as for 
as they have refitted the chairs, which is difpatched 
in a few minutes, they carry the company over the 
worſt part of the way, for two hours together, mal. ing 
only four paufes, and thoſe very ſhort : fach is thc 
eſtect of cuſtom, and of the ſimple dict to which ther 
owe their uncoramon longevity, many of them attain- 
ing to above a hundred years of age. Their uſu! 
drink is milk, and they ſeldom taſte anF wine. The 
better to {:cure their footing, their ſhoes are without 
heels, and their ſoles rubbed with wax and roſin. The 
machines in which travellers are carried are a kind of 
ſtraw chairs, with low backs, two arms, and inſtead 
of fect a little board hanging down by cords for r<fting 
the travellers legs. The ſeat, which is made of bark 
and ropes twiſted together, is faſtened to two poles, 
and carried like a ſedan, with broad leathern ſtraps.“ 
In the winter the plain on the top of Mount Cennis, being 
covered with ſnow, is croſſed in (ledges drawn by a borſe 
or a mule. The deſcent is in ſome places always per- 
formed in chairs; but from Mount Cennis to Lancburg, 
it is conducted in a very extraordinary manner. On the 
ſpot where the declivity begins, is a houſe called la Ra- 
maſſe, where the traveller getting into a ſledge, with bis 
guide, ſlides down with ſuch ſwiftneſe, that he is carried 
about th:ge miles in ſeven or eight minutes, the rani- 
City of the motion almoſt taking away his breath. The 
guide fits forward ſteering with a ſtick, and has on cach 
ſide an iron-chain, which he drops like an anchor, cither 
to ſlacken the courſe of the fledge, or to ſtop it. Tra- 
vellers having been ſometimes much impoſed upon, the 
king has lately laid a tax on all kind of carriages over 
the mountains; and on both ſides is an officer, to whom 
travellers, in caſe of any impoſition, may apply for 
redreſs. 

In Savoy every one ſpeaks French, and moſt of the 

names of the towns and villages are of that language ; 
but the inhabitants in their cuſtoms and diſpoſitions re- 
ſemble the Germans. They are all of the Romiſh re- 
ligion ; but do not acknowledge the decrees of the 
council of Trent. 
The nobility both in Savoy and Piedmont are greatly 
oppreſſed; the king's ordinances are, however, in ſome 
reſpects of advantage to them, by having eſtabliſhed in 
all ficis rhe perpetual right of primogeniture. In 1724 
the king reſumed all the alienated domains, by which 
means the dignity of the antient nobility gradually de- 
clines, as it does by the continual increaſe of the 
new ; for whoever purchaſes an eſtate that has the title 
of a marquiſate or barony, is thereby ennobled and ſtyled 
marquis or baron, and ſuch eſtates may be purchaſed. of 
the king for fix or eight thouſand livres. Every noble- 
man muſt prove from whence he derives his arms, or 
elſe is deprived of the right of uſing them, and muſt be 
at the expence of purchaſing a new coat; and an eſcut- 
cheon intirely new coſts from ten to ſixteen thouſand 
livres. In order to bear the title of duke, prince, mor- 
quis, count, or baron, it is neceſſary to have a patent 
ſigned by the king or his anceſtors, and the ſame allo 
regiſtered. | 

The liberty of hunting is under ſevere reſtrictions ; 
and of all mines diſcovered and worked a certain ſhare 
belongs to the king. No perſon is to fell trees even in 
his own wood, without leave obtained from the in- 
tendant; nor is any timber to be exported. No money 
is to be placed at Intereſt or lent on mortgage out of the 
country: nor is any penſion or order of knighthood, ex- 
cept that of Malta, ro be accepted of from any foreign 
prince. The nobility are prohibited from entering into 
any foreign ſervice, or travelling abroad without a vritte 1 
licence from the king. None are to be ſeen with firc- 
arms out of their fief ; and a perſon not poſſeſſed of a ſict, 
and even the officers in the army, are not to keep any. 

A toreigner who intends to ſettle in the country 7 uſt 
be naturalized and take the oath of allegiance ; but ite 
afterwards happens to be above three years out of the 
country, he forteits all his privileges. No forcioner, who 
is not naturalized, is capable of being heir to a Savoyard 
or Piedmonteſe. 

The preſent royal family of Savoy has long been dig- 
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claim to the king ſom cf Cyprus, though till the year | king's diſpoſal, and he is inveſted with the power of aſ- 
1713 that houſe was only in poſſeſſion of tie dugal dig— ligaing pentions on them to the amount of one-third of 
nity. In that year Victor Amadeus I. duke of Savoy, their income. He can alto numinate a perſon for its 
obtaining the kingdom of Sicily on the peace with France, dignity of cardinal, who muſt be created at the next 
aſſumed the royal title, and was actnaily crowned king | promotion. His pilice-chapel, with the ercle{iafiics 
of Sicily at Palermo. Snch he continued till 1713, when, | that ſerve in it, and the foundation of Superga, inficed 
aprecably to che quadruple alliance, he reſigned the king- | of being under the archbiſhops of Turin, are ſubordinate 
dom of Sicily to the emperor Carles VI. and in the room | to the lord Almoner, who has a diſtinét juriſdiction. 
of it, had Sardinia ceded to him as a kingdom, which he What the convents poſtefied before the year 1690 hos 
took poſielfon of in 1720, been oft to them as endou ments out of the royal dc main; 
The tities of the king of Sardinia run thus: Charles | but every thing elite, whether moreables or immovreat'es, 
Emanuel III. by the grace of God king of Sardinia, arc ſudjcct to taxes equally with the latty. All civil con- 
Cyprus, and Jeruſalem ; duke of Savoy, Montferrat, tracts, though relating to eccleſiaſtics, muſe be tranlucted 
chablais, Aoſta, and the country of Geneva; prince ct | in the prefeiice of the tempural judge; before whom are 
Pie:lmont and Oneglia; marquis of Italy, Saluzzo, Suſa, alſo tricd cabſes wherein cecleſiaſtics are cuncerncd, eth. 
Irrca, Cera, le Maro, Oriſtan, and Sezana ; count of las plaintiifs or defendants. 
Maurienne, Geneva, Nice, Afli, Alefſindriz, Lende, The principal boards, or colleges, are the privy chun 
Gocean, and Romont; baron of le Vaud and Faucigni; ci, which con is of a prime miniſter, two ſecretarics 
lord of Vercelli, Pignerol, Tarentaiſe, of la Lomæline, | of ſtate, and other perſons ct rank 4d 
and Val de Seſia; prince and perpetual vicar of the holy | ments; the council of Sardinia is compels of the eve 
Roman empire in Italy. reign, the firit preſident, and fore oder members ; ant 
The king's arms are quarterly with a point central, the council of ſtate, which has ailo its particular men. 
Field and hoart-thicll, The dexter field is again quar- | bers, ' 
ed. In the firſt argent is a croſs potence, or with! The royal revenue, by the reaſſumption of the antient 
Fur ſmaller for the kingdom of Jeruſalem : the ſecond | crown lands, has received an ad.!ition of upwards ot a 
chequered argent and azure, with a crowned lion gules, | million of Piedmenteſe livres. Ali future allenations of 
for the Ling dom of Cypris : the third or, with a crowned | the domains are prohibited; the fiefs, as they efchear, are 
lion gules, for the kingdom ut \ rmen'a ; and the fourth | allo to be ailded to them, and all {urvive; (tins to be au- 
argent, a crown lion guies, by fume t!,onght to indicate nulled. The total of the revenue canior, however, be 
the duchy of Luxemberr, or, according to others, the | preciſely determined. The taxcs are raiicd without farm- 
king don of Cyprus. Ine tecon held conſiſts ot three | ing, except that of tobacco, but are ferewed up to the 
ts; the dexter pules a b ranpant argent, for the | higheſt pitch, and Jevied with an inflexivle ſcverity, to the 
duchy of Lower Saxony; the Lniler is fable and or che- [extreme vexation of the diſlreſſed Savoyards ; while the 
quered with a wreath of green, for the ducky of Upper Piedmonteſe landholders are conliderably eaſed, or do not 
Saxony; and the lower point fuperadded argent three feel the burthen ſo ſenſibly. 
chapes of a cimetar gies, for the duhedom of Engern. | The King's ſubjects in Savoy, Piedmour, and other 
The third field is party per pale, the dexter is argent va- | parts of the continent, are ſaid to amount tv above two 
riegated with fowl ſhickls ebe, 21d 2 lion fable, for the millions. 
duchy of Chablais: the filler tor the duchy of Aoſta, [| The king's military forces in 1729 conſiſted of be- 
a lion argent in a fiel fas, Phe fourth field is alſo | tween twenty and twenty-two thouſand regular troops, 
party per pale, and for the duchy of Genevois, contains beſides the hore-guards, the matroſſes, and fifteen regi - 
chequered or and azvre: the ſiniſter for the duchy of | ments of militia, which make about ſix thouſand men, 
| Montferrat, a target guics. Ihe point or is a black eagle, | and are trained up in the military exerciſes like the regu- 
for the county ot Maurienne. The central ſhields argent, lar troops. In the year 1741, the army, including the 
with a croſs gules, and four Moors heads with ribbands | militia, amounted to about forty thouſand ; but in time 
argent at the cantons, for the kingdom of Sardinia. The | of peace the king commonly keeps no more than fifteen 
heart-ſhield gules, a croſs argent, denoting the duchy of| thouſand. 
Savoy. 'The high court of juſtice, which is here called the Par- 
The principal order of knighthood is that of the An- | liament, fits at Chamberry. As the king is, on account 
nonciada, or Annunciation, which was inſtituted by | of Savoy, a member of the antient kingdom of Arles, and 
Amadeus VI. ia 1562. The badge is always worn ap- | a vaſſal of the empire, he has a ſeat and voice in the diet of 
pendant on the breaſt from a gold chain round the neck. | the Germannic body. 
The cojlar is about an inch broad, and each link con-“ The duchy of Savoy is divided into ſix provinces ; 
tains theſe four letters, F. E. R. T. wrought in the theſe are, Chablais, Faucigny, the Genevois, Proper 
manner of love-knots. The antient motto of the houſe | Savoy, the Tartantais, and the county of Maurienns; 
of Savoy, alluding to theſe initial letters, is Fortituds | the principal places in which are the following: 
Rhodum Ejus Tenuit, that is, His courage preſerved] Chamberry, the capital of Savoy, is called in an- 
Rhodes. From this collar faſtened to a {mall chain, | tient records Chamberiacum, and Chambarium. It is ſitu- 
hangs a medal repreſenting the angel appearing to the] ated in a pleaſant valley, on the river Leiſe, in the forty- 
virgin Mary, ſet round with gold on a ſilver ground, in| fifth degree forty minutes north latitude, and in the filth 
the innermolt circle of the ſtar with the above-mentioned | degree forty-five minutes eaſt longitude, The {trects 
four letters. The circle is alſo environed by a filver | are moſtly ſtraight and clean, the town being waſhed by 
wreath, and the wreath with fiery tongues formed in| ſeveral branches of the Alban, and many fprings that 
gold. All the knights of this order have the title off flow down from St. Martin's Hill. It is well built, and 
excellency ; but none can be inſtal'ed, without being firſt | has ſeveral ſquares, and many ſtately edifices, though not 
of the inferior order of St. Maurice, inltituted by Ama- | in the modern ſtyle ; and is of a middling ſize, its chief 
deus VIII. ſtrength conſiſting in its walls. It is the ſeat of the 
The order of St. Maurice, by maintaining in its com- | higheſt court, or parliament of Sywoy, and the refidence 
manderies three gallies againlt the Turks, bears ſome affi- | of many of the nobility. It belongs to the dioceſe of 
nity to the order of Malta. The knights indeed are al- Grenoble. The collegiate Church of the Holy Chapel 
lowed to marry, but not to widows : ſecond marriages are | was founded by duke Amadeus, and the head of the chap- 
alſo prohibited; but in both caſ:s a little money laid out | ter is ſtyled dean of Savoy. It has often been taken and 
at Rome procures a diſpenſation. retaken; and in the year 1731, was almoſt entirely de- 
The king's prerogative is unlimited, and though ſuper- | ſtroyed by fire. 
ſtition is carried to as great a height in this country as any | Aix, in Latin Aquæ Gratianæ, or Sabaudicæ, is, as 
where in Europe, yet, in church affairs, the authority | well as the former, ſituated in Savoy Proper, near the lake 
of the pope has been reduced as low as poſſible. No| of Bourget, eight miles to the north of Chamberry, and 
bull can be made public without a licence from the privy | is celebrated for its hot baths, the uſe of which is free to 
council; nor can the inquiſition of Turin m leſt or lay | every one, on giving a trifle to the rubbers. The lower 
any one under an arreſt, withont previouſly acquainting | bath flows from a very ſtrong ſpring, aud has a ſulphu— 
that council, All eccleſiaſtical preferments are at the | reons taſte ; but the other is quite infip'd, The water is 
| Clear, 
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clear, and of a green colour; but no fiſh or any other 
creature will live in it. Here are the ruins of a Roman 
triumphal arch. 

Laneſbourg is a large village, in the county of Mauri- 
enne, ſeated at the foot of Mount Cennis, which lies ſo 
near it on the ſouth and eaſt, that, from the end of No- 
vember to the 17th of January, the inhabitants never ſee 
the ſun, which on that day makes its firſt appearance on 
the tops of the mountains. 


SE CT. ii. 
The Principality of PLEDMONT. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce, particularly of its 
large Truffles, and its Silk. Of the Mountains and 
Vallies of Piedmont, and the Animals on thoſe Moun- 
tains, particularly white Hares, the Chamois, the Bou- 
quetin, and the Tumor ; with a conciſe Account of the 
Waldenſes. Of the Rivers of Piedmont. The Perſons, 
Manners, Religion, and Trade of the Piedmanteſe. A 
particular Dejcription of the City of Turin, and other 
remarkable Places. | 


IEDMONT, a part of the antient Lombardy, is 
bounded on the north by Savoy and Italy ; on the 

welt by France; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean and 
the republic of Genoa ; and on the eaſt by the duchics of 


Montferrat and Milan; extending about one hundred and 


fifty miles from north to ſouth, but much leſs from eaſt to 
weſt. It is called Piedmont, and in Latin Piedmontium, 
from its ſituation on the foot of the mountains, or Alps, 
which ſeparate France from Italy. This country is in 
ſome parts mountainous, but is every where very fruitful. 
The plains produce fine corn, and Montferrat and the 
Milaneſe yield great quantities of Turky wheat, which 
commonly ſerves for bread, and with which the people of 
the middle rank mix rye: the pods are uſed for fuel, and 
the ſtalks, being thick, ſerve to mend the roads. The 
hills produce plenty of wine, which, like the Italian 
wines, is very luſcious when new ; eſpecially the white. 
There is alſo a tartiſh red wine, called vino bruſco, ſaid 
to be very wholeſome for fat people, and, on the other 
hand, the ſweet wine is recommended as a ſtomachic. 
The neighbourhood of Turin is famous for its fine fruits, 
and many long walks of cheſnut and mulberry trees, which 
produce both pleaſure and profit. Marons, or large 
cheſnuts, are a favourite dainty among the common people: 
theſe are put into an oven, and when thoroughly hot, and 
cooled in red wine, are dried a ſecond time in the oven, 
and afterwards eaten cold. Truffles grow here in ſueh 
abundance, that Piedmont has obtained the name of the 
Truffle Country. Some are black, others white marbled 
with red, and the larger they are the dearer. Sometimes 
they are found of twelve or fourteen pounds weight ; and 
many country people earn from ſixty to ſeventy dollars a 
year only by digging for them. 

The trade in cattle is ſaid to bring into Piedmont no 
leſs than three millions of livres per annum. The cul- 
tivation of ſilk is alſo a profitable article, the Piedmonteſe 
ſilk being, on account of its fineneſs and ſtrength, eſteem- 
ed the belt in Italy. Many peaſants annually fell four or 
five rubbs of ſilk, each weighing twenty-five pounds be- 
fore it is wound off from the cocons, at twenty-five ſols 
the pound. The fine filk ſells at about a Louis d'Or per 
pound. The Piedmonteſe gentry breed vaſt numbers of 
ſilk · worms under the care of their tenants, who have the 
eggs and mulberry leaves delivered to them, and in return 
they give half the ſilk to their maſters. 

The mountains contain minerals: Rochemelon, which 
lies eaſtward, between Ferliere and Novareſe, is eſteemed 
the higheſt of all the Italian Alps, and it is a day's jour- 
ney to aſcend to thetop, where, in clear weather, it af- 
| fords a molt beautiful proſpect over all the Milaneſe, 

Trevigo, Venice, &c. The exploſion of a muſket is here 
only heard as the craſhing of a-ſtick when broken. On 
this mountain is ſaid to have formerly ſtood a ſtatue of 
Jupiter, but it was made to give way to an image of the 
Virgin Mary, before which an annual maſs is read on the 
5thof Auguſt to a vaſt concourſe of people. Even at that 
time of the year, they are obliged, in ſome places, to clam- 
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ber over heaps of ice; and as, on this occaſion, they are 
to paſs one night at leaſt upon the mountain, if they are 
not well provided with good covering, they ſuffer ex- 
tremely from the froſt. Mount Piſo, which ſtands to the 
ſouth of the valley of Lucern, is ſaid to be one of the moit 
lofty in Europe, and is ſuppoſed to be that over which 
Hannibal made his memorable paſſage into Italy. "The 
road hewn through the rock requires two hours tra- 
velling, and is quite dark. 

The vallies of Piedmont lie to the weſtward, contigu- 
cus to Dauphinẽ in France: theſe are the valley of Lu- 
cern, that of Perouſe, and that of St. Martin. The laſt 
is ſixteen Piedmonteſe miles in length, but very narrow, 
The lower parts abound in wine and other truit, the 
middle in cheſnuts, and the upper in fine paſtures, This 
valley is the ſtrongeſt fortified of any; for beſides the 
prodigious mountains, covered at leaſt cight or ten months 
in the year with ſnow, and conſequently impaſlable, it is 
acceſſible only by a very narrow cavity called the Tower 
Bridge, and no broader than the rapid river, or rather 
brook, of Germaneſque, running through it, over which 
is a lofty bridge, which, on being broken down, it is im- 
poſlible to enter the valley. On the Alps which ſurround 
it are ſeven fine lakes, on the fide of the valley of 
Lucerne, 

In the above valleys, eſpecially that of St. Martin, 
among the higheſt of the mountains and impatſable rocks, 
are large woods and thickets, abounding in white hares, 
which retain that colour all the year round; beſides 
foxes, large pheaſants, and brown and white partridges. 
Theſe thickets are alſo remarkable for being the haunts 
of bears and wolves. On the higheſt part of the Alps, 
and in open places, where only a little herbage grows, 
are found the marmotte, a kind of rock-rat, a creature 
ſomewhat larger than a rabbit, and in colour of a mixed 
brown and red. The fleſh, which is eaten, has much 
the taſte of pork. This animal has a very ſhrill cry 
and paſſes eight or nine months of the year, that is, while 
the mountains are covered with fnow, in a profound 
ſleep. | 

The chamois is a kind of wild goat, bur much ftronger; 
they generally keep on the mountains ; bur are very dit- 
ficult to be caught, becauſe they place centries on the 
hills about them, and on the adjacent eminences, which, 
upon any appearance of danger, give the reſt the alarm by 
a certain noiſe; upon which the whole herd run down the 
next ſteep declivities, which they ſeem made by nature to 
climb up and down with ſurpriſing dexterity and ſwiftne. 
Their horns are ſhort, crooked, and ſmooth ; their feſt 
is very good, and of their {kins is made the true chamoy 
leather. 

The bouquetin is another kind of wild goat, but much 
larger and leſs ſhaggy : its conſtant abode is on the moun- 
tains, which, on account of their height, are continually 
covered with ſnow. It generally ſleeps on the ice, is 
much fleeter than the chamois, and the common people 
reckon the fleſh very ſtrengthening. When a perſon is 
deprived of the uſe of their limbs by cold, ſome drops of 
this creature's blood are adminiſtered in warm wine or 
broth, which, upon the patient being put to bed, throws 
him into a great ſweat, after which he recovers. It is alſo 
uſed in pleuritic diforders, and in ſudden frights : and as 
the freſh blood cannot always be had, they dry it, and 
reduce it to powder, It is faid that theſe creatures de- 
fend themſelves with their horns, which are two or three 
feet long, and thick in proportion ; and that when cloſely 
purſued they will throw themſelves down high precipices, 
and break their fall by the help of their hoins, ſo as to 
receive no hurt 

Among the tame beaſts are the tumar, which, Dr. 
Buſching ſays, is of two ſorts, one engendered by a 
bull and a mare, and the other by a bull and a ſhe- 
aſs: the latter ſpecies, ſays be, is conſiderably ſmaller 
than the firſt, and is called the bif; the former called 
| baf, has the upper mandible ſhorter than the lower, and 
both almoſt reſemble thoſe of ſwine ; yet the incifory 
teeth in the upper jaw are an inch or two more back- 
ward than in the lower, and are alſo much longer, like 


' thoſe of hares and rabbits. "The head and tail of both 
; reſemble thoſe of an ox; but the former, inſtead of horns, 
has only knobs; in all other re pacts they are ſhaped 

| either 
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either like a horſe or an aſs, Though not (0 large as a 
mule, they are of ſurpriſing ſtrength, cat little, are very 
ſwift of foot, and are excellent beaſts for travelling. 

In the vallies of Lucerne, Peyrouſe, and St. Martin, 
which have always belonged to Piedmont, live the cele- 
brated Waldenſes or Vaudois, a name which ſigniſies 
People of the Vallies. Tneſe have rendered themſelves 
famous in hiſtory for their diſſenting from the errors of 
the Romiſh church long before the birth ot Luther and 
Calvin, and for the perſecutions they have ſuffered on that 
account: but ſince the year 1730, they have not been 
openly moleſted for their religion; but, in order to ſup- 

reſs them by degrees, a Popiſh church has been built 
in every pariſh ; they are heavily taxed, and labour under 
great oppreſſions. The number of people in theſe vallies 
ſcarce at preſent exceeds ten thouſand, of which one 
thouſand are catholics. 

The chief river of Piedmont is the Po, which flows 
out of Mount Viſo, The river Seſia, the Doria, Baltea, 
the ancient Druria, the Tenaro, and ſeveral others, run 
into it. The Var, ancientiy called the Varus, riſes in 
the county of Nice, and, after watering it, empties it- 
ſelf into the Mediterranean, 

The Piedmonteſe are eſteemed lively, artful, and 
witty, the inhabitants of th? mountain of Abfta excepted. 
who are farther diſtinguiſhed by large wens, as are even 
their horſes, dogs, and other animals. If the Picdmon- 
teſe were allowed to give full ſcope to their genius, which 
is ſhackled by the Romiſh religion and their manner of 
government, great liccrary advancements might be ſeen 
among them; but the introducing of any vouks that dif- 
ter in the leaſt from the Romiſh tenets, is feverely pro- 
hibited. Turin has an univerſity, which is well founded, 
and regulated after the Romiſh manner; but neither the 
Jeſuits nor any other regulars are allowed openly to keep 
ſchools. "I'his was ordered by king victor Amadeus II. 
who not only new-modelled the univerſity, but publiſhed 
a rule for the uniform education of youth throughout the 
country. 1 5 : 

The language of the Piedmonteſe is a mixture of French 
and Italian. In this country are about fifty earldoms, 
fifteen marquiſates, a multitude of lordſhips, and twenty 
abbeys. Though the country be entirely Popiſh, except 
ſome valleys inhabited by the Waldenſes, the king re- 
ſerves to himſelf the greateſt part of that power in church 
affairs, which in many other places, is given up to the 
pope, and the conſtitution un:genitus is here univerſally 
oppoled. a 

The chief trade of this duchy conſiſts in hemp and 
filk; and though moſt kind of filk commodities are 
made at Turin, and as good as in other places, yet they 
are dear; the Piedmonteſe workmen being leſs quick 
and expert than thoſe of other places; and indeed this 
trade is of no great conſequence, both on account of the 
high duty and the land carriage on mules, 

he principal city of Piedmont is Turin, or Turino, 
anciently Auguſta Taurinorum, the capital of all the 
king of Sardinia's dominions. It is ſeated in the forty- 
fourth degree fifty-fix minutes north Jatitude, and in 
the ſeventh degree ſixteen minutes eaſt longitude, at the 
confluence of the Po and Doria, in a very pleaſant coun- 
try, that affords a moſt delightful proſpect, the neigh- 
bouring hills being covered with villas, convents, and 
other buildings. The city is pretty large, the circle of 
the ramparts being about four miles and a half. The 
fortifications are remarkable for their ſtrength, and par- 
ticularly the ſubterraneous works, which cannot be ſeen 
without permiſſion from the governor. The citadel is a 
regular pentagon, with a vaulted deep well in every 
baſtion, ſo that the garriſon cannot be deprived of wa- 
ter; and, conſidering the number and extent of the ſub- 
terraneous works, the whole city may be almoſt faid to 
ſtand in the air. The ground on which it is erected be- 
ing a little raiſed above the adjacent country, no water 
can be conveyed into the ditches, which is here of ad- 
vantage, as the mines would in à great meaſure be ren- 
dered unſerviceable, could they be overflowed. Both 
the city and the citadel mutually add to cach other's 

ngth. 
From the city ſide „ou paſs over ſcveral bridges and 
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ditches through an entrance, which leads to a kind of 
dungeon, or a large round tower, with a flat roof, This 
is a magazine for proviſions and part of the military 
ſtores. t is bomb - proof; the French in the ſiege of 
1700, _—_ thrown ſeveral hundred bombs upon it, 
but to no effect. This tower has alſo its ſubterraneous 
paſlages, or galleries, towards the other baſtions ; ſo that 
if the evemy ſhou!d become maſters of the latter, the 
dungeon alone would caſily hold out fourteen days be- 
tore it would be obliged to capitulate. Here is kept the 
main-guard, On the left hand towards the area of the 
citacel is the commandant's houſe, and on the right that 
of the governor ; both theſe form an elegant amphithe- 
atre facing the area, on the left hand of which are the 
barracks, from which one is led by torch-lizht into the 
louterraines, which indeed are ſurpriſing. At the en- 
trance are vaulted ſtables for fifty horſes : a hundred and 
thicty paces behind theſe, and furty or fifty more under 
the main ditch. vou come under the counter-guard, 
where are other ſtables for fifty horſes more. Here the 
ſubterraneous pallages enten in two branches, the one 
to the Po, the other to dr liſtance of two or three 
lied monteſe miles, not ſo much for the fake of an out- 
let, as to lead to the vait number of mines, which take 
up every part of the ground. 

In one of theſe galleries is ſhewn the place where 
Micha, the braye pioneer, devoted his life for the good 
of his country, The French were, however, greatly 
miſtaken in thinking themſelves ſure of being maſters of 
the citadel *by means of this large gallery, which is 
broad enough for a carriage to turn about in ; for the 
mall gallery is over the larger, and has ſeveral trenches 
irom whence they may fire upon the enemy ; and, in caſe 
ot neceſſity, iron portcullices may be ſer down, and 
granadoes, bombs, and other inſtruments of deſtruction 
thrown into it, through loop-holes provided for ſuch 
extremities. Beſides, this large gallery is fortified at the 
end of every thirty paces, and there are many mines un- 
derneath it. ; 

Indeed there are properly four galleries over one ano- 
ther, the lowermoſt of which is at the depth of a hun- 
dred and ſeventeen feet under ground. Into theſe none 
but Germans are admitted, as being conſtant friends to 
the houſe of Savoy, and therefore the officer who attends 
foreigners here always enquires their country. The 
mines, counter-mines, and other ſubterraneous works, 
are very ſurpriſing. In the loweſt gallery there are ſpira- 
cles to let in the air and keep it dry. From the ſub- 
terraneous works of the one baſtion an idea may be form- 
ed of the other four. Beſides all theſe conveniences, 
every one is provided with an oven, a well, and a ma- 
gazine for proviſions, 

The walls and baſtions are all lined with free- ſtone, 
and take up an hour and a half in walking round the 
fortifications, The walls ſhaded with oaks on the ram- 
parts appear very delightful at a diſtance, and thoſe who 
walk there have a moſt agreeable proſpect of beautiful 
villas and gardens, and on one ſide of the mountains, 
which, during the greateſt part of the year, are covered 
with ſnow. If Turin continues to increaſe in ſize and 
magnificence, as it has lately done, it will have the 
nobleſt ſtreets of any city in 3 they being at pre- 
ſent exceeded by none in Germany, Holland, France, 
or Italy. But this is true only with reſpe& to the New 
City, in which are the royal palace, New-ſtreet, and Po- 
ſtreet, which are all remarkably fine. From the door of 
the king's palace is a view which extends ſeventeen 
hundred paces over the palace court, and St, Charles's- 
iquare, along the New-ſtreet to the New-Gate. The houſes 
in St. Charles's-ſquare are very magnificent, and have 
all arched piazzas, fo that in the heavieſt rains one may 
walk dry under ſhelter. New ftreet is eighteen paces 
broad, tne houſes four ſtories high, and every houſe ex- 
actly reſembles that oppolite to it on the other ſide of 
the ſtreet, and is at leaſt a hundred paces in front. There 
are but three buildings on each fide from the area before 
the palace, to the entrance into St. Charles's-ſquare, 
where the New-ſtreet begins, which extends a hundred 
and twenty-three paces in front. The inner court of the 
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palace du Chateau is a hundred and ninety-ſeven : the 
ſtreet between this ſquare and that of St. Charles four 
hundred and twenty-three : the ſquare of St. Charles 
two hundred and eighty-four : the Farther-ſtreet four 
hundred and fifty-ſeven ; and the open ſquare before the 
gate a hundred paces. Bernini, the celebrated archi- 
te, is ſaid to have preferred this ſtreet to any in Italy; 

et the ſtreet of the Po ſeems ſuperior to it; that ſtreet 
is eleven hundred common paces in length, and the houſes 
only three ſtories high. The ſpacious and lofty piazzas 
of the caſtle-ſquare are continued in a direct line on both 
ſides of the ſtreet, and the houſes within the gate from a 
fine amphitheatre. 

The houſes are moſtly of brick, overlaid with plaſter 
of Paris, which while new has a effect; and, what 
is not commonly ſeen, they have a range of balconies to 
every ſtory : but the houſes are disfigured by the great 
number of paper windows. 

The ſtreets are kept clean by a very ingenious contri- 
vance. Between the citade] and the Port de Suſa the 
water is brought in by a canal out of the Doria, and 
thence conveyed through an aqueduct over the town- 
ditch into the city, where it is diſtributed at pleaſure 
through all the ſtreets, and carries off all the filth and 
ſoil. This contrivance alſo ſerves to clear the ſtreets of 
the ſnow in the winter, unleſs it be ordered to leave it on 
the ground for the diverſion of the prince, who often 
rides upon the ſnow in a ſledge. The city is alſo 
lighted by lanthorns hung up in the ſtreets and croſs 


The moſt ſplendid ſtructure is the front of the palace 
where the king reſides, which is built of free-ftone, and 
ſuperbly decorated with columns and ſtatues, and has a 
magnificent ſtair-caſe, where ſtands a brazen ſtatue of 
Victor Amadeus on a horſe of white marble. The hall 


before the king's aparment, and the other chambers, are 


hung with tapeſtry repreſenting the life of Cyrus. Theſc 
hangings were a preſent from the emperor Charles V. to 
the houſe of Savoy; and both for their beauty, antiquity, 


and the number of pieces of which the whole ſet conſiſts, | 


are extremely valuable. The king's apartment is very 
well furniſhed, and in his bed-chamber is an admirable 
piece of tapeſtry, repreſenting a battle in which the Lor- 
rainers were entirely defeated, 

On the left hand of the late queen's apartments, in 
which are ſome good pictures of the royal family, is a 
gallery in which are three hundred marble ſtatues, moſt 
of them antiques, placed on each fide of the gallery. It 
was on this floor, but fronting the court, that the late 
king reſided. The cloſet where he conferred with his 
miniſters is near the audience-chamber, 
opens into a fine gallery of paintings, in which the 
largeſt and fineſt pieces are by Paul Veroneſe. The 
freico painting on the wall, and particularly that on the 
cieling, is admirable, and done by the chevalier Daniel, 
a German, 

Upon the left hand, on the ſecond floor of the wing of 
the palace which looks into the garden, is the chapel of 
the Holy Sudary, which, that it might be adapted to the 
tragical relic preſerved there, is built entirely of a dark 
grey marble. The ſheet, as the clergy here pretend, in 
which Chriſt was wrapped after his crucifixion, has im- 
printed on both fides the bloody figure of a man, and is 
kept in the middle of the chapel in a tabernacle, within 
an incloſure of iron work, [t is publicly ſhewn on great 
ſolemnities, as the marriage of the hereditary prince, &c, 
It ought not, however, to be omitted, that the pretend- 
ed ſudary is alſo ſhewn at Liibon, Mentz, and in above 
twelve Roman churches beſides. : 

The reſt of this palace is old and of brick, as is alſo 
another palace. The royal library is worth notice. A- 
mong other ſpacious buildings contiguous to the palace 
is the king's theatre, which is reckoned a maſter-picce 
in its kind ; it having five gallerics, one above another, 
finely decorated with ſculpture and gilding. Clapping, 
hiſſing, or other noiſy indications of applauſe or diſl ke, 
are foi bidden, when any of the royal family are preſent : 
a decorum that mult be very ayreeahle to a curious ſpec- 
tator. The other buildings continuous to the palace are 
the record office; the ncw royal printin;-houte, which 
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has twelve prefles ; and the arſenal, which is a new we! 
contrived ſtructure, 

In the old city the ſtreets are crooked and narrow, 
though here and there are ſome good houſes, "The uni- 
verſity, which was founded in 1405, is a large qua- 
drangle, and is eſteemed a fine building, In the inner 
court is a double row of piazzas over each other ; and 
the univerſity library, beſides twenty thouſand printed 
volumes, has a very valuable collection of ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, which conſiſt of a hundred and fixty-nine He- 
brew, three hundred and fixty-nine Greck, a thouſand 
and eighty-four Latin, two hundred and ten Italian, and 
a hundred and ſeventy-two French. 
| With regard to the eccleſiaſtical buildings in this city, 
they are very ancient, and in the Gothic taſte. There 
are forty-eight churches and convents, and ſeventeen 
more may be ſeen in the neighbourhood from the ram- 
parts. The chapel of St. Laurence near the palace is the 
fineſt in the city, and is celebrated far its ſeveral marble 
ſtatues and its lofty roof. The tabernacle on the 
altar conſiſts of beautiful ſmall pillars of Oriental marble, 
and the pix in which the huſt is kept is made of lapis- 
lazuli. | 

The chapel of the Holy Trinity is ſmaller, but has 
many magnificent decorations: it has a lofty cupola, 
ſuperb altats, and curious works in marble ot all colours 
Here is alſo a rich foundation for pilgrims. 

The Corpus Chriſti chapel in the green-market is re- 
markable for a miracle ſaid to have been wrought there, 
It is pretended that in 1453 the Savoyards having pillaged 
Exilles, a conſecrated hoit was brought along with the 
booty to Turin, packed up with ſome other things upon 
an aſs ; but when the beaſt came to this ſpout, he devout- 
ly kneeled, and could not be made to ſtir a ſtep farther, 
Mean while the box with which it was loaded flow open, 
and the wafer ſhot up into the air, where it continued 
hovering in the fight of the people till the biſhop arriv- 
ed, into whoſe ſacred hand it gently deſcended, and was 
by him carried into this chapel. 

One of the fineſt churches in Turin, named la Con- 

ſole, has a miraculous image of the Virgin Mary, which 
brings many pecuniary — ; and the Franciſcan 
church in St, Charles's ſquare is beautihed on the outſide 
with fine ſtatues and pyramids, 
The Jeſuits church, though ſomewhat dark, is equal- 
led by few churches in the city for fine paintings in treſca 
and marble decorations. Adjacent to it is a college, which 
is ſo large as conveniently to lodge the fifty fathers of which 
that ſociety conſiſts. 

Among the laudable foundations at Turin, the five 
hoſpitals for the poor, ſick, and diſabled, may be reck- 
oned the moſt uſeful. The largeſt and fineſt ot theſe hoſ- 
pitals is that of St. John, for lying-in women and their 
children, foundlings, and the ſick. Such fingle women 
as are with child are admitted here, as are allo thoſe who 
are married. This hoſpital contains about twenty ſuch 
patients, beſides four hundred foundlings and orphans, 
one hundred incurables, and two hundted patients who 
are judged curable. The children are employed in ſpin- 
ning of ſilk, and in other works, till they are fit to be 
taught ſome mechanic trade, The ground- floor is for 
the male patients, and the upper ſtory for the females; 
both are ſo lofty as to be equal in height to three ordinary 
ſtories. 'T he beds are placed at a diſtance from each other, 
and in the centre is an altar which may be ſeen by all the 
patients, who may hear maſs without getting out of their 
beds, The front is a hundred and eighty common paces 
in length, and appears ſo magnificent that it reſembles 2 
royal palace. The annual revenue generally amounts to 
about thirty thouſand crowns. 

Another laudable foundation in this city is ſtiled la 
Charite, or the hoſpital for the poor, which takes up 3 
great part of the ſtreet of the Po, and has a conſiderable 
revenue ariſing from rents and the annual ſubſcriptions 
of the citizens. The king gives every year to this hoſpi- 
tal three hundred ſacks of c rn, three of which are com- 
puted to make a ſufficient quantity of bread to ſerve one 
perſon a whole yeir, This houte generally contains two 
thouſand, and often three thouſand poor people, picked 
out of the rect, and employed in feveral forts of ma- 
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nulactures. Here the young and old of both ſexes are 
preſerved from idleneſo, and when fick, or grown decrepid 
with age, provided with meat, drink, cloaths, and at- 
tendance. Forty ſoldiers in blue, with red bandeliers, 
are daily diſperſed about the city to take up all beggars 
and vagrants. Thoſe who are foreigners are baniſhed 
the city, and the natives brought to the hoſpital. The 
main building conſiſts of two quadrangles, with galleries 
round them, one for the men, and the other for the wo- 
men, The church is worth ſeeing on account of its roof, 
on which the Aſcenſion of the Virgin Mary is admirably 
painted by the chevalier Daniel ; and in the paſſages of 
the ground-floor are the bufts of the benefactors, with 
elegant Latin inſcriptions. 

With reſpect to the government of the city, the king 
takes care to be exactly informed in what manner the 
laws are exccuted, and has been formerly known to go 
by himſelf muffled up in a cloak, that he might with his 
own eyes obſcrve the ſtate and management of the city, 
In order to prevent the exactions of the peaſants in raiſing 
the price of wood during winter, there are four Jarge 
ftore-houſes of wood and coals ; and when the peaſants 
- endeavour to take advantage of the weather, fuel is fold 
at this mazagine at a reaſonable rate. 

Turin, however, labours under ſeveral inconvenien- 
cies, The thick fogs, which in autumn and winter con- 
tinually riſe from the Po and other waters, render the air 
thick and moiſt, and conſequently unhealthy. "Theſe 
exhalations are of great diſadvantage to the city, which is 
often involved in fogs and rain, while Rivoli, a town at 
no more than three leagues diſtance, enjoys the ſereneſt 
ſky and brighteſt ſun-ſhine. 

Another of the moſt confiderable diſadvantages that 
attend this city is the foul muddy water in — of the 
wells, which is chiefly owing to the negligence of the 
people in not keeping them ſweet and clean, dead dogs, 
cats, and other filth being frequently thrown into them. 

Beſides, the inns require great regulations, to prevent 
travellers being impoſed upon; for there is not a place in 
all Italy where the entertainment is ſo bad, conſidering the 
price, The country produces plenty of good wine, yet 
none of it can be obtained without paying extravagantly 
jor it, that uſually fold at the inns being the vaſe | exe- 
crable ſtuff imaginable. On meagre days the Papiſts 
fare extremely il! : for though the Po affords variety of 
fine fiſh, as pike, carp, perch, tr.ut, and ſturgeon, 
from eighty to an hundred pounds weight, the avariti- 
ous landlords will not put themſelves to the expence of 
Ircth fiſh, but their gueits muſt take up cither with ſalt- 
fun, or an amulctte. | 

he manner of burying the dead is one of the moſt 
diſagreeable circumſtances that attends this city. Ihe 
corpſe is carried in proceſſion to the grave, where it is 
put in the ground without any coffin, This is not only 
extremely ſhocking when the deceafed happens to die of 
the {mall-pox, meaſles, and ſuch contagious diſtempers, 
but may have a very unhappy effect on pregnant women, 
and other perſons liable to catch the infection. The 
melſked fracernities who _—_— attend at funerals, 
and of whom nothing can be ſeen but the cycs. make in- 
deed not only a dreadful but a ſhabby proceſſion, It is 
alſo extremely diſagreeable, that even when there is a 
contagious diſtemper in the city, three or four dead 
bodies are ſuffered to lie a whole day in the churches un- 
covered, Perſons of rank have family vaults in the 
churches and chapels ; but people in inferior circum- 
ſtances are thruſt in a vault belonging to their pariſh- 
church, fifty or a hundred together, without any coffin. 
Indeed theſe receptacles are very deep, and have ſeveral 
doors, the paſſage leading to them being vaulted. But 
this cannot prevent the cadaverous ſmell and noxious 
eflluvia from prenetrating into the churches, 

In the neighbourhood of Turin are the following pa- 

: the moſt frequented by the royal family is that 
called la Venerie, where the court generally continues 
from Spring to December. It ſtands above a league from 
Turin, the road leading to it is well paved, and the 
greateſt part of it planted on cach fide with trecs, it run- 
ning a little winding between fine meadows, fields, and 
Vineyards, 
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cfore the palace is a ſtreet of houſes built of ſtone two 
ſtories high, and in a direct line, belonging to private 
perſons, In two chambers contiguous to the king's 
apartment are the pictures of thirty of his majeſty's an- 
ceſtors, with Latin inſcriptions expreſſing their moſt fa- 
mous atchievements. Beyond theſe is a chamber of pic- 
tures of the emperors of CGiermany, another with thoſe of 
the kings of France, and a third of the kings of England, 
all as big as the life, The gallery is a hundred and 
twenty-five paces in length, twenty-two broad, and 
very lofty. At each door ſtands two large twiſted pil- 
lars of red and white marble, and the pavement conſiſts 
of ſquare pieces of green and white marble. This edifice, 
which is extremely admired, was deligned by Philippo. 
The royal chapel was alſo deſigned by the ſame architect. 
The cupola is of a graceful height : within it are the 
ſtatues of St. Ambroſe, St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſtine, 
and St. Jcrom, ſtanding on pedeſtals of red, green, and 
yellow marble. The ftatucs, which are of a gigantic 
ſize, are of white marbie, and were brought hither from 
Rome. The high altar is extremely beautiful, and there 
is ſcarce any kind of marble which is not to be ſeen; 
either in the pillars or altars of this chapel, The ſtables 
are two hundred and thirty paces in length, and within 
them are above two hundred and twenty horſes. On 
entering them it is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that a ſtranger 
muſt deliver up one of his gloves, which muſt be redeem- 
cd with a piece of money. 

The road to the palace of Rivoli runs in a direct line 
through fields, meadows, and vineyards, and perhaps 
has not its equal, It was planted fince the ſiege of 
Turin in 1712, the French, among other devaſtations, 
having rooted up every tree in the country, This walk 
affords a very beautiful proſpect ; at one end of the viſta 
ſtands the palace of Rivoli upon an eminence, and at the 
other the city of Turin; and about two leagues beyond 
that in a ſtraight line the magnificent church of Superga. 
Rivoli, beſides having the beſt apartments, has the fineſt 
paintings, and the royal family are much better lodged 
there than at la Venerie or in Turin. 

Near this city ſtands a villa of the princes of Piedmont, 
very agrecably ſituated upon an eminence, The building 
is not large, but regular, and .the garden is in the form 
of an amphitheatre. 

Montcallier is a ſpacious caſtle ſituated upon a hill on 
the other ſide of the Po, at about the diſtance of a league 
from Turin. This is a quadrangular building, with a 
large ſquare tower, The hill, az well as the wc ighbour- 
ing country towards Aleſſandria, is very Ce.ighttuily va- 
ricgated with vineyards, corn-fields, villas, and gad ns, 
but is at preſent never honoured with the preſence of tae 
royal family. 

It will be proper here to take notice of the church of 
Superga, which was built by the late king in puiſuance 
of a vow he made at the laſt ſiege of Turin, It ſtands 
upon the higheſt mountains in the neighbourhood of the 
city, at an hour and a half's ride on hori-back. At cach 
end of the church ſtand two elegant towers; and the 
cupola is ſupported by eight large Corinthian columns of 
dark green marble. The baſes of theſe columns are be- 
tween five and ſix feet high, ſtreaked with white, and 
their fronts ſo curiouſly inlaid with large pieces of white 
and red marble, that they reſemble agate. Within the 
dome is a gallery that has eight windows in the citcum- 
ference, and is a hundred paces round, Within the 
dome are three galleries, one above another; the two 
loweſt have ſtone baluſtrades, and the upper iron work, 
The proſpect from this gallery is more beautiful than can 
be imagined : from thence may be ſeen Rivoli, with its 
long terrace planted with trees; the valley towards Sula ; 
its mountains covered with ſnow ; the meanders ut the 
Po, the Doria, and the Stura; with the fine plats 
along thoſe rivers, which extend as far as the eye can teach; 
the valleys and plains beyond Montcallier ; as like- 
wiſe the delightful eminences in the neighbourhood, co- 
vered with vineyards, gardens, and fine ſeats ; and lai! y, 
Turin itſelf. Contiguous to the church is a large dun 
building, for the occaſional devuur reti. e:nent of avy of 
the royal ſamily, where his late oO. *r ha, level Armes 
ſpent ſome wer ks in Lent. 

The 
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The other places worthy of notice in Piedmont are 
Fort Brunctte, which has not its equal in the world, 
and is a very ſtrong fortreſs formed to guard againſt 
the French frontier fort of Briangon, a few miles diſtant. 
It conſiſts of eight baſtions, which together with all the 
out-works, are hewn out of a rock. The baſtions and 
other works have a communication by ſubterranean 
paſſages under the rocks, ſo large that carriages and 
heavy cannon, with ſeveral horſes, may conveniently go 
from one place to another. In the whole fortreſs not 
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a ſingle building is to be ſeen, and of the garriſon only | 


ſome centinels. Batteries and mines would here be of no 
effect, and two thouſand men, with ſufficient proviſions 
and ammunition, might eaſily hold out againſt a nume- 
tous army, This fortreſs commands two valleys. 

Suſa, formerly Seguſium, a city on the Doria, and 


the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name, is ſeated at 


a ſmall diſtance from the above fort, and is an inconſide- 

rable place; but though it is only defended by a wall, 

it has always a ſtrong garriſon. Here is a marble trium- 

phal arch erected by king Cottius, in honour of Au- 
uſtus. 

Nice, the capital of a county of the ſame name, which 
anciently belonged to Provence, is ſituated in the forty 
third degree * minutes north latitude, and in the ſeventh 
degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, and is a ſea- 
port at the mouth of the river Paulon ; but its harbour 
is only convenient for ſmall veſſels, though conſiderable 
ſums have been lately expended in improving it, and 
great encouragement given to traders by declaring it 
a free port, It has ſeveral remains of Roman anti- 
quities. In 1691 it was taken by the French, and in 
1696 reſtored to Savoy. In 1706 it was again taken by 
the French, who demoliſhed part of its fortifications, 
and in 1708 totally deſtroyed them. In this principality 
are ſeveral other diviſions beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, as the duchy of Aoſta, the lordſhip of Vercelli, 
the marquiſates of Saluzza, Ivrea, Soligno and Cleva, 
and the county of Aſti. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the «ther Territories ſubject to the King of Sardinia, as 
the Duchy of Montferrat, ſome other diſtrifts that for- 
merly belonged to Milan, and the iſland of Sardima. The 
Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Produce 7 
that Iſland : its Hiflory, the Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
Inhabitants, with a Deſcription of Cagliari, its principal 


City. | 
T HE duchy of Montferrat, ſtiled in Latin Mons 

Ferratus and Mons Ferranus, probably from the 
fertility of its ſoil, is bounded on the eaſt by Milan, on 
the ſouth by the republic of Genoa, and on the weſt and 
worth by Picdmont; it is computed to be ſixty- two miles 
in length, and forty-eight in breadth. 

The country, though very hilly, is pleaſant and fertile, 
and abounds in corn, a variety of fruit, and excellent muſ- 
cadine wine; it alſo affords a great quantity and variety 
of game, eſpecially of pheaſants and partridges: it con- 
tains about two hundred cities, towns, and caſtles. 

In 967, the emperor Otho I. is ſaid to have raiſed this 
country to a marquiſate, in favour of Aldran prince of 
Saxony, and upon the death of the laſt male heir of this 
houſe in 1305, the marquiſate came to his ſiſter Violen- 
da, the wife of the Greek emperor Andronicus Palæo- 
logus, whoſe family enjoyed“ it till the year 1532, when 
the ſovereignty was extinguiſhed. In 1536, the emperor 
Charles V. adjudged it to the duke of Modena, whoſe 
wife was of the ; "Src family; and in 1572, Maxi- 
milian II. raiſed it to a duchy. In 1631, ſeventy-five 
places in the duchy of Montferrat were transferred to the 
duke of Savoy, in lieu of a yearly income of fifteen thou- 
ſand crowns, due to him from the duke of Mantua; and 
in 1703, the emperor alſo gave to the duke of Savoy that 
part of Montferrat which the dukes of Mantua had held 
as a fief from the empire and emperor, to be held by him 
by the ſame tenure. . 

Caſſal, the capital of the duchy, is pleaſantly ſituated 
en the Po, in a delightful plain, in the forty-fif 
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ſix minutes north latitude, and in the eighth degree thi 

minutes eaft longitude, forty-two miles to the cait of Fu- 
rin. The town was once ſo well fortified, and its citadel 
ſo ſtrong, that it was reckoned one of the moſt defenſible 
places in all Italy, It was ſurrounded with very ſtrong 
ramparts, a large ditch, with baſtions, ravelins, and cther 
works, to which the duke of Modena added a very 
noble citadel] which had ſix baſtions. 'T his city has a bi- 
ſhop, who is ſuffragan ta the archbiſhop of Milan; it is fa- 
mous for its man 1— 

Here are alſo 4 a fortiſied town and marqui- 
ſate, and alſo the marquiſate of Pomaro ; with the towng 
of Trino, Verua, St. Salvitore, and ſome others. 

The king of Sardinia poſſeſſes ſeveral diſtricts which 
formerly belonged to the duchy of Milan ; theſe are the 
territories of Aleſſandrino, Lomelina, V igevenaces, the 
Novareſe, the Tortoneſe, Anghiera, St. Fedele, and 
Bobio. 

One of the moſt conſiderable cities in theſe diſtricts, is 
Aleſſandria, in the territory of Aleſſandrino, which took 
its name from pope Alexander III. who built it in 1160, 
and is ſurnamed Della Paglia, from the inhabitants for 
want of wood uſing ſtubble to heat their ovens for bak. 
ing bread, It is ſeated in a marſhy country on the river 
Tenaro, which divides it into two parts, thar are joined 
by a wooden bridge 400 feet in length, coveicd over on 
the top. It is a ſtrong town with an excellent citadel ; 
the houſes are of ſtone ; but it is neither large nor hand- 
ſome, though it is ſaid to have 14,000 inhabitants. It 
is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuftragan to the archbiſhop of Mi- 
lan, and is endowed with tome conſiderable privileges : 
the Jews, in particular, ar: permitted to live here, and 
carry on a fſinall trade. They have a ſeparate quarter 
allotted them, where they live among themſelves, and 
when they go abroad, both men and women are obliged to 
appear with ſome mark of diſtinction : the former wear 
grey hats and long beards; the married, a groteſque kind 
of head-dreſs, and the maids go bare- headed. 

When the city and its territories were ceded to the 
duke of Savoy, in the late wars that prince ordered a 
fort to be built on the other ſide of the Tenaro, and an- 
— in the ſuburbs of the city; but the emperor taking 
offence at theſe innovations, it was alledged, by the court 
of Turin, that ſuch fortifications had been built in thoſe 
places many years before, and that no more was meant 
than to repair them. If Aleſſandria is not covered by 
them, the reſt of the ceded country is at leaſt, in ſome 
meaſure, ſecured. Indeed, the king of Sardinia's domi- 
nions are greatly expoſed on the Milaneſe fide. In the 
cathedral of this city are ſome good ſculptures in marble, 
and paintings in freſco. Upon the pavement of a chapel is 
an humble epitaph, which informs us that“ Philip Ma- 
* ria Reſta, the leaſt of biſhops, and the greateſt of 
* finners, recommends himſelf to the prayers of the 
reader.“ In another chapel, a ſquare ſtone over the 
entrance of a vault has the following extraordinary in- 
ſcription : — ** For the benefit of the pious worſhippers 
of the virgin mother of God, who expired while her 
ſon hung on the croſs, the governors of this chapel 
cauſed this vault to be dug in virgin ground, that the 
dead, as well as the living, may teel the influences of 
the mother of mercy.” 

We now come to that part of the king of Sardinia's do- 
minions, from whence he obtains the titles of royalty. 

Sardinia is ſituated in the Mediterranean ; and on the 
northward, is divided from the iſland of Corſica by the 
ſtreights of Bonifacio, it being ſituated between the 
thirty-eighth degree forty-five minutes, and the forty- 
firſt degree twenty minutes north latitude, and between 
the eighth degree thirty minutes, and the tenth degree 
twenty-five miuutes eaſt longitude, This iſland, next to 
Sicily, is the largeſt and moſt fertile iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean ; it extending a hundred and ſeventy miles in length 
from north to ſouth, a hundred in breadth * euſt to weſt, 
and about ſeven hundred in circuit, comprehending the 
turnings and windings of the coaſt. 

The moraſſes, and the high mountains on the north 
ſides of this iſland, obſtructing the wind, render the ar 
very wholeſome, upon which account the ancient Ro- 
mans made it a place of baniſhment. The country 5, 
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however, extremely fertile, it producing all forts of _ 
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Ind fruit. In ſome parts of it are woods of five or fix 
miles in length of orange and citron trees; and as for 
olives, plums, pars, cherries, and cheſnuts, they 

w in ſuch PR_ that they hardly yield any price. 

here are here alſo bred vaſt herds of large and ſmall 
cattle, ſo that this iſland furniſhes Italy with wool, hides, 
and a fine ſort of cheele. Few countries afford a greater 
quantity of game of all forts; the moſt profitable of 
which to the inhabitants is that of their buffaloes, wild. 

and various kinds of deer, ſome of which are fo 
finely marked, that their ſkins might be taken for thoſe 
of tigers. The ridges of the mountains on the northern 
fide are no leſs rich within than barren without, they 
yielding great quantities of metals and minerals. Round 
the coaſt are many ſea- ports, ſpacious and deep enough 
to receive a conſiderable number of the largeſt ſhips, be- 
fides many inferior ones for ſmaller veſſels, | 

This iſland has undergone many changes with reſpect 
to its government : it was once ſubject to the Cartha- 
ginians ; the Romans held it next, and kept poſſeſſion of 
it till the decline of their empire, when, in the ninth 
century, it fell into the hands of the Saracens, who were 
afterwards expelled by the Genoeſe and Piſans; from 
which time the inhabitants were governed by petty 
princes of their own, It ſuffered greatly during the 
wars between the Piſans and Genoeſe, as well as after- 
wards during thoſe between the emperors of Germany 
and the popes. Boniface VIII. at laſt granted it, in the 
year 1298, to king James of Arragon, whoſe fon, Al- 
phonſo IV. after much oppoſition, made himſclf maſter 
of itin 1324. From this time it continued under the 
dominion of Spain, and was governed by a viceroy, till 
the year 1708, when the Engliſh making a conqueſt of 
it for king Charles III. afterwards emperor, by the title 
of Charles VI. it was confirmed to him by the treaty of 
Utrecht. In 1717 it was recovered by the Spaniards, 
2nd the next year the emperor exchanged it for Sicil 
with the duke of Savoy, who was put in poſſeſſion of it 
in the year 1720. 

This kingdom is of more importance to the houſe of 
Savoy as a monarchy than on account of its revenues; 
for the charges of the army and civil officers being de- 
ducted, the remainder does not much exceed a hundred 
thouſand livres. It is governed by a viceroy. 

The whole iſland is divided into two parts ; Capo di 
Lugatori forms the north part of the iſland, and Capo 
Cagliari the ſouth, It has three archbiſhoprics, and 
four biſhoprics, which, as well as the ſeveral collegiate 
churches in the iſland, are immenſely rich; and both the 
clergy and monks have ſuch vaſt privileges and immuni- 
ties, that every family ſtrives to have one or more of their 
children of one or other of thoſe orders : hence they ſwarm 
every where, to the no ſmall detriment and oppreſſion of 
the mercantile and working part of the inhabitants, who 
are forced to ſtarve themſelves to maintain the others 
in pride and luxury. 

The inhabitants have been generally repreſented as 
brutiſh, ignorant, poor, proud, and lazy; ſo that, not- 
withſtanding the fertility of the country, and the many 
advantages the inhabitants enjoy from their ſituation and 
ports, their lands are in a great meaſure neglected, and 
. the people indigent : but their ignorance, poverty, and 

indolence, are probably owing to the tyranny and op- 
preſſion of their governors, and of their overgrown clergy 
and nobility, both which enjoy ſuch exorbitant privi- 
leges as muſtneceſlarily cramp the induſtry of the mid- 
dling fort of people. As for the nobility and. gentry, 
they have always taken care to extort ſuch privileges from 
their new = 2 that they are not only exempt from 
the payment of taxes, but from being tried for any 
crime, even that of treaſun, by any but a council of 
ſeven of their peers, who uphold each other in all theſe 
caſes; ſo that the viceroy can ſeldom puniſh the moſt 
guilty of them, by gaining the majority of votes on his 
hide, and even then it only ends in ſome fine, or at moſt 
in baniſhment. This makes 8 one that can reach 
the price purchaſe nobility from thoſe governors at any 
rate; by which means they are grown ſo numerous and 
arrogant, that the whole burthen of the public taxes, as 
hath already been intimated, fall on the people of the 
lower rank. Indeed it does not ſeem to have been the 
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deſign either of the crown of Spain formerly, or of Sa- 


voy ſince, to remedy any of theſe evils, and put the 
iſland in ſuch a flouriſhing condition as it might ſoon 
be raiſed to, by the encouragement of agriculture and 
commerce, 

Cagliari, the capital of the iſland, and the ſeat of the 
vicero;y, of an archbiſhopric, and an univerſity, is ſeated 
on a large bay of the ſame name, on the ſouth part of 
the iſland, in latitude thirty- nine degrees twenty-five 
minutes, and in nine degrees fiſty- three minutes eat 
longitude. It has a ſecure harbour, capable of receiv- 
ing a great number of ſhips of burthen, and, beſides 
other works, is defended by a caſtle. The city being 
ſituated on the declivity of à hill, is divided into high 
and low. On the higher appcars the ſtately cathedral, 
covered all over with matbie, and adorned both without 
and within with the fineſt architecture, ſculpture, paint- 
ings, and every thing that is rich and beautiful. The 
whole upper town is ſurrounded with a good wall, and 
is handſome and well built; but the lower, which ſtands 
near the ſea-ſhore, being ſeated juſt under the other, and 
receiving all the filth which falls down upon it, is gene- 
rally dirty and unwholeſome, eſpecially in winter, and 
is but poorly inhabited. There are in the whole but 
four pariſhes, including the cathedrals, twenty-two mo- 
naſterics, and three ſuburbs. 

There are many ſmall iſlands round Sardinia, the 
largeſt of which are Afinaria, Tavolara, Antioca, and 
Pietro, The moſt conſiderable of theſe iſlands is that of 
Aſinaria, which is about twenty-five miles diſtant from 
Cape Doria, and was ſtyled by the ancients the great 
iſland of Hercules. It is about twenty-eight miles in 
compals, and is ſeated in the forty-firſt degree north lati- 
mo and in the eighth degree forty-five minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude. 


Having now concluded our account of the dominions 


y|of the houſe of Sardinia, we ſhall proceed to thoſe of 


Auſtria in Upper Italy. 


SECT. V. 


Of the Duchy of MiLan. 


The Situation, Extent, and Produce of the Milaneſe, with the 
Trade, Revenues, Forces, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the 
Inhabitants, A particular Deſcription of the Lake called 
Lag?» Maggiore, with its two beautiful i Iſela Madre 
and Iſola B, „ and of the City of Milan. 


= Auſtrian dominions in Upper Italy at preſent 
conſiſt of the moſt conſiderable part of the duchy 
of Milan, including Pavia, Cremona, &c. and the en- 
tire duchy of Mantua. 

The duchy of Milan is bounded to the weſtward by 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Montferrat; on the north by 
Swiſlerland ; on the eaſt by the territories of Venice, and 
the duchies of Mantua, Parma, and Placentia; and on 
the ſouth by the dependencies of the republic of Genoa ; 
extending from ſouth to north upwards of a hundred 
Ergliſh miles, and in its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt 
above a hundred and eight. 

There is ſcarce a a—_— in Europe more fertile in a 
variety of excellent productions. It is every where wa- 
tered either by rivulets or canals, and, after the harveſt 
of the uſual kinds of grain, the people ſow Turky wheat, 
chiefly on account of their poultry, which they have in 
great plenty, and exceeding good. The paſtures are 
very rich, eſpecially in the diſtrict of Lodi, which is 
famous for the breeding of cattle. The cheeſe made in 
the country, and improperly called Parmeſan, is uſed all 
over Italy in the beſt ſoup. Here are alſo excellent 
wine, and all manner of vegetables and fruits in perfec- 
tion, together with a conſiderable number of Mulberry- 
trees for breeding the filk-worms. The charms of this 
country are alſo heightened by three large and beautiful 
lakes : theſe are Lago Maggiore, the Lago di Lugano, 
which is twenty Engliſh miles in length, and the ago 
di Como, which extends from north to ſouth thirty- 
Italian miles. 

The trade of the Milaneſe is conſiderable; but the 

teſt of the commodities the country affords is 
4 KR conſumed 


> 
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conſumed by the inhabitants, their exports generally 
coming far ſhort of their imports. They, however, ma- 


nufacture great quantities of woollen and linen cloths ; 
filk is alſo here in great plenty, but it is not ſo fine as 
the Piedmonteſe, and the ſtuffs made of it are chiefly 
for home conſumption ; but the fine ſilk ſtockings, gloves, 
and handkerchiefs made here are uſually exported. Mi- 
lan is alſo famous for gold and filver laces, embroideries 
in gold and ſilver, and its curious works in ſteel, cryſtal, 
agates, hyacinths, and other gems ; and the country 
every where abounds with ingenious artificers. . 

No the extraordinary fertility and richneſs of this 
country, it may be ſuppoſed to produce a conſiderable re- 
venue for its ſovereign. It is ſaid to have brought in to 
the kings of Spain above two millions of dollars per an- 
num; and Keyſler ſays, that the Auſtrian general-go- 
vernor has an annual income of two hundred thouſand 


florins. 


The regular forces in the duchy amount to eighteen 
thouſand men, the greateſt part of whoſe cloathing, arms, 


„and other neceſſaries, come from Germany, to the no 


ſmall diſcontent of the Milaneſe, who think it hard that 
as the money for the payment of theſe troops is raiſed 
among them, it ſhould not be laid out and circulated in 
their country. 4 

"The political viciſſitudes of the ſtate, from this coun- 
try devolving from the French to the Spaniards, and 
from theſe to the Germans, have occaſioned the reſort 


of troops into this duchy compoſed of theſe different na- 


tions ; and theſe have introduced a much more ſocial and 
free way of living than is found in the ſouth parts of 
Italy. To theſe the fertility of the country and the 
wealth of the nobility do not a little contribute. The 
ladies can hardly be under leſs reſtraint even in France 
than they are here ; for, during the carnival, they give 
balls and maſquerades by turns at the public taverns, in 
order to avoid the inconveniences with which ſuch en- 
tertainments would be attended at their own houſes ; 
while their huſbands ſeem perfectly eaſy with _ to 
theſe feſtivals, either from puſillanimity or a confidence 
in the virtue and diſcretion of their ladies, and ſome are 
ſo paſſionately fond of them as to grudge them nothing 
that can contribute to their pleaſure, The women of the 
lower claſs imitate their ſuperiors as much 'as poflible, 
and indulge themſelves in liberties which in other parts 
of Italy are denied them. Here, as in Paris, trade is moſtly 
managed by women, who amuſe themſelves with ſowing 
and embroidery, and the ſhops, though they are quite 
open while the ſeaſon permits, are places of rendezvous 
for a great deal of company. Even in conyents the au- 
ſterities of the monaſtic life are ſo far relaxed, that a travel- 
ler may not only talk, rally, and laugh with the nuns at 
the grate, but join in a concert with them, and ſpend whole 
afternoons in theſe familiarities. 

We have already mentioned the beautiful lakes in this 
duchy, and it will be preper before we proceed to de- 
ſcribe the principal cities, to give a deſcription of the 
Lago Maggiore, or Lago di Locerno, which is the moſt 
extraordinary. It is ſixty-five Italian miles in length, in 
moſt places is ſix broad, and its depth about the mid- 
dle is eight fathoms. Towards Swiſſerland it termi- 
nates in a canal that is of vaſt advantage to commerce. 
The lake is every way environed with hills, covered with 
vineyards and ſummer-houſes, and above the vineyards 
are plantations of cheſnut-trees, the fruit of which is con- 


ſumed in ſuch quantities, that when cheſnuts are in greats 


lenty, the price of corn falls, eſpecially at Genoa, A- 
— the banks of the lake are fine rows of trees, and 
walks arched with vine branches, eſpecially near the 
town of Aleſco. This beautiful proſpect is farther 
heightened by large natural caſcades falling from the 
mountains. 

Two leagues from Seſti the lake begins to widen, and 
on entering the bay appears the two celebrated iſlands 
Ifola Madre and Iſola Bella; the former belonging to 
count Borromeo, and the latter to the emperor, Theſe 
two iſlands have been compared to two pyramids of ſweet- 
meats, adorned with green feſtoons and flowers. At one 
end of the garden of the Iſola Bella are ten terraces, the 
18 height of which taken together, ſays Mr. 

eyſler, is ſixty ells above the height of the water, each 
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ell conſiſting of three ſpans. Theſe terraces decreaſe 
proportionably in their circuit as they riſe towards the to 
of the hill, where an _— area, go with fine ſtone, 
and ſurrounded with a baluſtrade, affords a moſt delight. 
ful proſpect. It is in length from forty-five to fifty 
common paces, and on every fide ſtands a range of mar- 
ble ſtatues of a gigantic ſize. The rain-water runs into 
ciſterns underneath, to which alfo other water is convey 
ed, in order to ſupply the water-works. Round every 
terrace is a pleaſant walk, and at the four angles are lar 
ſtatues and pyramids placed alternately, The walls from 
the bottom to the top are covered with laurel hedges, and 
eſpaliers of orange, lemon, peach- trees, &c. The lau- 
rels ſtand in the open air during the whole winter; but 
the lemon and orange - trees are ſheltered over with a co- 
vering of boards, and in ſharp weather cheriſhed with 
heat, from fires provided for that purpoſe at a great ex- 
pence. The annual charges of this Borromean paradiſe 
amount to forty thouſand Piedmonteſe livres. But to 
raiſe ſo noble a ſuperſtructure upon ſuch a foundation, and 
to bring theſe iſlands to their preſent incomparable beauty 
and magnificence, ſeems an undertaking m_— even the 
revenue of a prince to accompliſh. The Iſola Bella was 
no longer ago than the middle of the laſt century only a 
barren rock, to which every baſket of earth, and what. 
ever is found there, muſt have been brought by water at a 
prodigious expence. 

The garden of Iſola Bella has a ſouth aſpect. and at 
the two angles of its front are two round towers, in 
which arc very lofty apartments, adorned with red and 
black marble. Here is alſo a covered gallery, ſupported 
by ſtone columns, and ſhaded with lemon-trees, On 
the other ſide, that is towards the eaſt, is a delightful 
walk of large orange trees diſpoſed in four or five rows, 
At a ſmall diſtance is a fine grove of olives, with nar- 
row walks, and a caſcade that falls down above twenty 
ſteps. Here is alſo a plantation of large pomegranate- 
trees. The lake comes up fo cloſe both to the palace 
and gardens, as ſcarcely to leave ſo much dry ground as 
to ſet one's foot upon, except a ſmall ſpace before the 
north front of the palace, which has a fine proſpect to- 
wards Iſella. On the eaſt and weſt fides are large vaults, 
upon which the earth has been raiſed to the height 
above-mentioned ; and the whole may be compared to the 
hanging gardens of antiquity. Theſe vaults are not only 
a foundation for the ſoil, but an ornament to the gardens, 
all of them reſembling ſo many grottos. Near the palace 
are kept in a ſhed built on purpoſe three fine gondolas 
for parties of pleaſure upon the water. 

In the palace are a great number of fine paintings, 
vaſes, buſts, and other curioſities. Among the pictures, 
the flower-pieces, ſome of which are done upon marble, 
cannot be ſufficiently admired ; ſeveral of the cham- 
bers are hung with portraits of the cardinals who were 
of the Borromean family. The vaults on which the 
palace ſtands are contiguous to the lake, and like grottos 
are adorned with marble and ſhell-work. The floor is 2 
fort of Moſaic formed of ſmall ſtones, placed ſo as to re- 
preſent a variety of figures. Beſides this aſſemblage of 
the beauties of art and nature, the lake, with its undu- 
lating waves, continually waſhes the entrance into theie 
grottos; ſo that a more delightful ſummer retreat can 
hardly be imagined. 

On going from the houſe towards the garden, the ſmell 
is immediately refreſhed with the mingled odours of fruits 
and flowers. The firſt contre-eſpalier, after aſcending a 
few ſteps, conſiſts of bergamot, lemon, and citron- trees; 
next to this appears a high range of orange-trees, beyond 
which you come to a lofty grotto adorned with water- 
works and ſtatues, Over its centre is an unicorn of 
enormous ſize, in a ſpringing attitude, with a Cupid on 
his back, and on both ſides is an aſcent by ſteps to the 
oblong area which terminates the ten terraces. 

From Iiola Bella to Iſola Madre is about half an hour's 
failing, though their great height makes them appear 
much nearer. The latter has ſeven tarraces, which are 
high but ſloping, and a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other, by which means it appears to be lower than Iſola 
Bella, though according to the original plan they ale 
of an equal height, The greateſt part of the externs 


foundation of Liola Madre is a high perpendicular rock, 


projecting 


* 


. 

jecting conſiderably over the water, ſo that it did not 
require ſo much maſonry as Iſola Bella. That part of 
the front of the palace is only completed which looks to- 
wards Seſti and the above iſland, and is aJornced with 
fine paintings of flowers, portraits, and landſcapes, 

The garden of this ifland alſo abounds with beauties, 
particularly a fine eſpalier of citron-trees, with a low 
contre-cſpalier of orange-trees, an arched walk of 
cedars, a ſmaller eſpalier of jeſſamine, an eſpalier of 
acacia, and another of roſemary not leſs than eight feet 
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ceſſary to conceive a vaſt collection of roſe trees, ani- 
mals, pyramids, groteſques, ſtatues, and a thouſand o- 
ther varieties, mingled without taſte or regularity. The 
ſtatues are done by good hands, and ſome of them de- 
ſerve admiration, particularly one of St. Bartholomew 
juſt flayed, and his ſkin hanging over his ſhoulders ; 
though ſome give the preference to thoſe of Adam and 
Eve over the main portal. The great number of pillars 
that ſupport the root, many of which can ſcarce be fa- 
thomed by three men, are all of marble, of which every 


where both without and within the church, there is a 
with walks cut through them, Some of theſe trees are| vaſt profuſion, Between the pillars are placed large 
of uncommon thicknels ; and one of theſe_eſpaliers of | paintings repreſenting the life of St. Charles Borromeo, 
laurels is above eighteen feet high: ſuch a hedge, by and among other paſſages his ſelling the principality of 
means of the mildneſs of the air, and its being fenced Doria, and in one day diſtributing eighty thouſand dol- 
from the north wind by the neighbouring mountains, lars among the poor, Near theſe are filver votive of- 
ſhoots up to this height in ſix or ſeven years, | ferings to the weight of ſome thouſands of ounces, re- 
The Iſola Madre is a ſecure place for keeping of; preſenting heads, cars, and other parts of the body, which 

nts, which are eaſily confined here on account of had been hurt or diſeaſed, but ſuppoſed to have been re- 


in height. Here are allo ſeveral ſmall groves of laurel, 


the great breadth of the lake : for when any of them | ſtored to perfect ſoundneſs by the interceſſion of, St. Bore 


attempt to fly over it, they ſoon flag and drop into the romeo. The ſilverſmiths expoſe to ſale ſuch votive pieces 
water, from which they are immediately taken up by a [of different ſizes ready made, that a recovered patient 
waterman who puts off for that purpoſe, and brought | may immediately pay his vow, leſt his gratitude ſhould 
back. This, however, ſeldom happens; for as this iſland | be cooled by delay. 
is larger than Ifola Bella, aud abounds with evcry thin The church is paved with Moſaic work, formed of 
proper for them, as well as places for ſhelter, they ſel-; pieces of red, black, and white marble, inlaid fo as to 
dom attempt to make their eſcape, There is a little repreſent circles, foliage, feſtoons, flowers, &c. ſo that 
houſe built for the young pheaſants, and near it a beau- when it is viewed from the cupola, it reſembles a beau- 
tiful grove of loſty cypreſs trees. This appears to be the | tiful carpet, 
fineſt part of the iſland, and recals to one's mind the! The tabernacle in the choir, where the hoſt is kept, is 
fabulous deſcriptions that have been given of enchanted ' ſupported by tour angels of braſs of the ſize of a man, 
es and iſlands. The walks through this cedar plan- aud at ſome diſtance on each fide ſtands another angel. 
tation lead by a deſcent to the ſummer- houſe near the lake. The ſtalls of the prebendaries are made of walnut-tree, on 
The ſhores of both iſlands are ſet round with painted which all the remarkable actions of the emperor Theo- 
flower-pots, and when any foreign prince comes in the doſius and St. Ambroſe are admirably executed in ſculp- 
night, or makes ſome ſtay here, both iſlands are illumi-, ture, and every action repreſented on a diſtinct compart- 


nated with lights of all colours, which exhibit a very glo- 
rious ſpectacle. 

But to return: the duchy in general is divided into 
the Milaneſe, properly ſo called, the earldom of Anghiera, 
the diſtricts of Como and Lodigiano, with a part of the 
Paveſe and the Cremoneſe; the two laſt of which, with 


their capitals, will be deſcribed in a ſeparate article, 


Milan, in Latin Medilanum, the capital of the duchy, 
is ſituated in the forty- ſuth degree twenty-three minutes 
north latitude, and in ths ninth degree twenty minutes 
ealt longitude, and is ten Italian miles round ; but would 
not, perhaps, take up 

dens excluded, Its chief defence is a lined rampart, 

he citadel] ſtands at ſome diſtance from the city, yet, 
being in the form of a creſcent, environs a conſiderable 
part of it. *'I his conſiſts of ſix baſtions, which, with 
the morals on the land fide, ſecures it pretty well from 
being approached with trenches or mines. Towards the 
City are two turrets, the walls of which are twelve ells in 
thickneſs, and faced with ſquare blocks of marble. The 
city is provided with a foundery for guns, and an arſenal 
with arms for twenty thouſand men, and over the gate 
is an inicription in honour of Philip II. king of Spain, 
which gives him the title of defender of the faith. 

The city of Milan is not to be compared for beauty 
and convenience with "Turin, moſt of the ſtreets being 
narrow and crooked. 
common thau cither at Turin or Florence, and have a 
worſe appearance; as even in the houſes of noblemen, 
glaſs and paper are often ſeen in the ſame window, the 
atter being {tuck on to ſupply the place of a broken pane. 
All the houſes are covered with pantiles, and in many of 
the croſs ſtreets, and at the ſtations where the public pro- 
ceſſions ſtop, figures are erected, ſome of marble, but moſt 
of them braſs. The inhabitants are computed at three 
hundred thouſand. | 

Here are twenty-two gates, two hundred and thirty 
churches, of which ninety-ſix are parochial, ninety con- 
vents, a hundred religious fraternities, and a hundred 

twenty ſchools, The archbiſhop's cathedral, dedi- 
cated to St. Maria and Thecla, is four hundred and 
eighty feet in length, and is built in the Gothic taſte. 
texcels in the number of its ornaments and ſculptures, 
with which it is entirely covered both within and with- 
out; and, to form a true idea of this edifice, it is ne- 


half the ſpace, were its many | 


Paper windows are here alſo more 


ment. The canons are divided into three claſſes, thirty 
of which are nobles, and, like cardinals, wear a red veſt- 
ment. The ſecond claſs conſiſts of wealthy citizens, who 
are cloathed in green; and the reſt wear the common 
habit of the clergy. 7 | 

The two chancels facing the entrance of the choir are 
encompaſſed with fine braſs ſtatues, and its outſide contains 
the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, admirably expreſſed 
in baſſo relievo upon white marble, by Andrea Baſh ; but 
the beſt of them is that of the birth of Chriſt, which is 
accounted a maſter-piece, 

The body of St. Charles Borromeo is placed on the al- 
tar of a ſubterraneous chapel, directly under the principal 
cupola; it is dreſſed in epiſcopal robes, and depoſited in 
'a cryſtal ſhrine. There is but one key to it, which is 
kept by the archbiſhop, without whoſe order this relic is 
not to be ſeen. The walls of the chapel are almoſt every 
where lined with filver ; but the epitaph is on marble, 
Every fourth of November his body is expoſed with great 
ſolemnity and devotion. The treaſury is extremely rich, 
and contains a prodigious number of gold and ſilver veſſels, 
buſtos, ſtatues, oſtenſoria, rings, chalices, crucifixes, 
&c. of which the metal is the leaſt valuable part. Among 
theſe is a ſilver image of St. Borromeo, bigger than the 
life, with a diamond crucifix of immenſe value, hanging 
at his breaſt. This mitre, which is always put upon 
the deceaſed archbiſhop's head when his body is car- 
'r:ed in proceſſion, has its fore part entirely covered with 

earls. 
| On the roof of the choir hangs one of the nails with 
which it is pretended Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs ; 
it is caſed in cryſtal, and near it is a machine by which 
ſix perſons at once may be drawn up to it. On the 
third of May, the feſtival of the invention of the croſs, 
this relic is carried about in a grand proceſſion, the arch- 
biſhop holding it under a magnificent canopy, the whole 
body of the clergy, the governor-general, and the prin- 
cipal perſons of the city ailiſting at the ceremony. Among 
other curioſities ſhewn here, is a piece of Aaron's rod, 
which, however, the church of St. John de Lateran at 
Rome pretends to have quite entire; ſorne pieces of it 
are alſo ſhewn in the palace church at Hanover, among 
the relics which Henry, ſurnamed the Lion, brought from 


the Holy Lang. 


5 
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A marble ftair-caſe carried round one of the main pil- 
Jars, leads up to the firſt outward gallery. Here is 2 


marble ſtatue of duke John Galeazzo Viſconti, on the 
top of a pyramid, with a flag in his hand. This duke 


O GR AP H x. Mix, 


The Ambroſian college, which ſtands near the centre 


of the city, is a foundation for teaching the ſeveral 
brauches of literature, where youth are inflructed gratis 


by ſtxteen profeſſors. What is here principally worth 


in 1380 laid the foundation of this edifice. Many ſta- | a traveller's notice is the library, which, except in vaca- 


tues of ſaints, dukes, and other eminent perſonages, 
ſtand round this gallery. 
be entirely covered with marble, part of it being ſo al- 


ready. "The large ſquare blocks of marble uſed for this 
purpoſe are ſo cloſely cemented together with ſtueco, that 
no rain can penetrate through the joints. Hence it may be 


eaſily conceived that the pillars and arches muſt ſuſtain an 
immenſe weight. Upon one fide of this gallery are mar- 
ble ſtatues of all the architects who have conducted the 
building of this church. 

On mounting ninety-one ſteps higher, you come to a 
gallery which leads round the inſide, and at the height 
of thirty or forty ſteps above this gallery, hang three 
large bells, one of which was conſecrated by St. Charles 
Borromeo ; and here, through an aperture, is a view of 


The roof of this church will. 


the inſide of the principal cupola, which is divided into a] 


great number of ſquare compartments, and adorned with 


teventy-ſix ſtatues, Four flights of ſteps, and other cu- 


rious work enriched with ſtatues, bring you to the top of 
the cupola. | 

With reſpect to the outſide of this church, the eaſtern 
part, or that belonging to the choir, is completed ; but 
the part moſt expoſed to view, particularly the front to- 
wards the great ſquare, is in bad cendition ; probably 
that perſons of fortune and a liberal diſpoſition may be 
incited to contribute largely towards it. It is already 
four hundred and filty years ſince the church was begun, 
and the whole ſquare behind it is filled with workmen 
employcd in ſawing, cutting, and poliſhing the marble ; 
and there is reaſon to believe that ſomething or other 
will always remain to be done, a py income of 
eightcen thouſand crowns being levied till the church 
mall be entirely completed. It is pretended that two 
thouſand ſtatues are ſtill wanting for the front, and 
that the other parts of the edifice require at leaſt five 
thouſand, The number of ſtatues about the church fo 
long ago as the year 1714, amounted to four thouſand 
four hundred; and ſome affirm, that above ſix hundred 
of thoſe already ſet up are worth a thouſand dollars each; 
but it is not improbable, that in theſe computations, the 
word ſtatue is a little overſtrained beyond its uſual import. 

Oppoſite to the cathedral ſtands the archbiſhop's pa- 
lace, a very ſpacious building that has two courts, in one 
of which are the ſtatues of St. Charles Borromeo, and St. 
Ambroſe ; the latter with an iron rod in his hand, as an 
emblem of his heroic oppoſition to the emperor Theodoſi- 
us. This palace has a communication with the cathedral 
by a ſubterraneous paſſage. 

With reſpect to marble ſculptures, paintings, gilding, 
nd ſtucco-work, St. Alexander's church ſurpaſſes any in 
lan, except the cathedral, The high altar of this 
church, the chancel, and two confeffionals, are enriched 
with lapis-lazuli, agate, jaſper, and other s. The 
life of this faint is painted on canvas in ſeveral com- 
partments. 

The church of St. Ambroſe is divided between the 
Bernardines and the canons regular, The choir is com- 
men between them, and is, as well as the cupola, adorned 
with Moſaic-work. The tabernacle for the hoſt ſtands 
between four pillars of porphyry. Near the chancel is 
ſhewn upon a marble pillar, a brazen ſerpent, which the 
vulgar believe to be the ſame which Moſes ſet up in the 
wilderneſs, though others, more modeſt, judge it to be 
made only of ſome fragments of the former ; while others 

ain imagine it to be a 3 image of the god 
Xfeulapi, However, on Eaſter Tueſday, a great num- 
ber of ſickly children are placed before it, from a ſuper- 
ſtitious expectation of its reſtoring them to health. 

The body of St. Ambroſe is depoſited near the high 
altar. The gates of the portal are by tradition ſaid _ 
the ſame which St. Ambroſe ſhut againſt the emperor 
Theodoſius, till he had done penance for his cruelly maſ- 
ſacring the inhabitants of Theſſalonica on account of a 
ſedition, Pilgrims generally pick little ſplinters out of 
theſe gates, and carry them away as facred relics. 


tion time, is open every morning from ten to twelve, and 
alſo two hours in the afternoon. It contains forty-five 
thouſand printed volumes; but theſe, however, are far leſs 
valuable than its treaſury of manuſcripts, which are ſaid 
to amount to fifteen thouſand ; but though this number 
is probably much exaggerated, it muſt be acknowledged 


to contain ſome good pieces. The moſt curious manu. 


ſcripts in the whole library are, a tranſlation of Joſe. 
phus's hiſtory of the Jews, by Rufiaus, it being reputed 
to be above one thouſand three hundred, or, according to 
others, one thouſand one hundred years old, and written 
on the bark of a tree; and the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that in the Ambroſian li- 
brary is ſhewn the Italian genius; for they have ſpent 
more money on pictures than on books; but among the 
heads of ſeveral learned men, there is no Engliſhman to 
be met with except biſhop Fiſher, whom Henry VIII. 
cauſed to be beheaded for not owning his ſupremacy. 
Books are indeed the leaſt part of the furniture which 
people uſually go to fee in an Italian library; for theſe 
are — ſet off, after the example of the old Greeks 
and Romans, with pictures, ſtatues, and other ornaments, 
where they can aftord them. 

In an apartment behind the library are ſeveral rarities 
often mentioned by travellers, as a head of Titian by his 
own hand, with the pictures of perſons eminent for their 
learning, among which are thoſe of Lucretia Cornara, 
and [ſabella de Roſales ; the former of whom was miſtreſs 
of ſeven lan es, and by her kill in philoſoph ined 
the dares the — of rot un. 

In the Ambroſian college is alſo an academy of paint- 
ing, where, in the ſummer months, the artiſts both in 
painting and ſculpture frequently draw and make models 
from the life. | 

Some adjacent rooms ſerve for a.muſeum, where, z- 
mong other curioſities, is the ſkeleton of a woman of 
great beauty, who directed that her bones ſhould be dif- 
poſed of in this manner, that the living, by viewing the 
dead, might be better able to reſtore health to the ſick. 
There is here alſo an image which walks about the room, 
and performs many geſtures by clock-work. 

The church of St. Angelo, befides the ſtatues in the 
front, has abundance of fine paintings and marble ſculp- 
tures z as has alſo the church of St. Antonio del Fuoco, 
which, among other paintings, has a fine piece by An- 
nibal Carracci, and is adorned with inlaid work, in the 
Florentine taſte, conſiſting of pieces of oriental marble, 
mother- of- pearl, and gems, in the form of birds and flow- 
ers, and altar-pieces ot the fineſt Florentine marble. 

Before the main entrance of St. Celſo's church are 
two large ſtatues of Adam and Eve; the latter is parti- 
cularly eſteemed a maſter- piece. In the front are four 
fine ſtatues of the Evangeliſts, alſo of white marble, 
with many other ſtatues, whoſe pedeſtals are of braſs. 
In the church are ſeveral fine pictures, as alſo the tomb of 
Annibal Fontana, the famous ſculptor, with a pompous in+ 
ſcription, in which it is ſaid that Nature ſtood amazed 
while he trans tormed marble into men. 

The church of St. Francis is remarkable for the Maſ- 
ſacre of the Innocents, painted in freſco over the _ 


altar, and the picture of our Saviour's feeding five 
ſand people. 

The church of St. Giovanni da Caſarotti is ſmall, but 
adorned with decorations in marble : it has a vault for 
the interment of executed criminals, and belongs to the 
fraternity of Cavalcira, who wear a ſmall croſs upon one 
ſhoulder on their upper garment, and are of the beſt fa- 
milies in Milan. It is an indiſpenſible duty incumbent 
on this order, that when a malefactor is to be executed, 
ſome of the members viſit him the night before, in or- 
der to prepare him for the other world. At the place 
of execution, one of the moſt eminent among them al- 
cends a ladder up to the gallows, holding the crucifix 
before the criminal, who goes up backwards, and at 


parting pronounces the benediction ; while the capu- 


chins 
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chins, wioſe uſual office is here to attend criminals in | 
their laſt hours, remain below. On this occaſion two 
Jadders are placed againſt the gallows, one for the exccu 
tioner and the criminal, and the other for the cavalier, 
who attends maſked, and when the criminal is dead, cuts 
him down. Others of the fraternity aſſiſt in taking up 
the dead body, and carrying it to the chapel in order to its 
being interred. The fraternity have, however, few op. 
portunities of performing theſe humble offices at Milan; 
for the ſoldiers are exempt from the civil juriſdiction, they 
being tried by martial Jaw; and ſuch is the fertility of the 
ſoil, and the opulence of the people, that even the poor 
by begging find no difficulty in obtaining ſubſiſtence, with- 
out taking to dangerous courſes ; beſides, the privilege ct 
ſanctuary granted to churches and monaſteries, ſhelters 
many ctiminals from the hand of juſtice. 

Ti he church of St. Paolo, belonging to the Bernardine 
nuns, is remarkable for its fine frontiſpiece, upon wh cn 
is a ſtatue of the Madonna di Loretto, and the converſion 
of St, Paul, in baſſo relievo, on a ſingle piece of white 
marble, in which the efforts of the horſe to recover from 
his aſtoniſhment are moſt admirably expreſſed. Within 
the church the whole life of that apoſtle is repreſented in 
ſeveral beautiful pictures, by four brothers of the name of 
Campi, who were natives of Verona. The moſt remark- 
able of the other paintings are the decollation of John 
tne Baptiſt, the Lord's ſupper, and Chriſt committing to 
St. Peter the power of the keys. 

The church De la Paſſione is one of the fineſt cccle- 
liaſt ical buildings in the city, particularly its front, which 
is crowded with excellent ſtatues, and fcriptu:e hiſtories 
in baſlo relievo, It belongs to the canons regular, who 
reſide in a very ſtat-ly building adjacent to it. [In their 
refectory the Lord's ſupper is excellently painted, ac- 
ccrding to ſome, by Chriſtopher Cibo ; but others attri- 
bute it to Gaudenuo, Their garden is very large, with 
pleaſure-walks arched over by vines, and a very finc 
gallery adorned on both ſides with ſtatues of black and 
white marble. 

What appears very ſingular is, that both here and in 
other churches of the Milaneſe, the entrances are crowded 
with old women ſpinning, or buſy about ſome other em- 
ployment. As they do not beg, they probably conceive 
it to be a work of merit to | the whole day, as it 
were, in the houſe of God. 

In moſt churches of Milan the Ambroſian ritual is uſed, 
which differs from the Romiih only in ſome forms of 
prayer, and a few ceremonies ; but the convents of regu- 
lars adhere to the Romiſh. 

Among the charitable foundations, the principal is 
the great hoſpital, a noble building, founded by duke 
Franciſco Sforza. The middle court of this ſtructure is 
ſurrounded by a piazza, each fide conſiſting of twenty 
arches, ſupported by marble pillars, and is two hundred 
and fifty feet ſquare, with three galleries running round 
the building, Beſides this large court, there are eight 
imaller, and twenty-four wards G the fick and wounded, 
who are diftributed according to their different diſ- 
eales. 'The conſumptive patients have their particular 
ward, another is appointed for fevers, a third for the ſmall 
pox, a fourth for the venereal diſeaſe, &c, There are 
ſometimes four hundred patients in the fever ward, 
which is very long, and in the form of a croſs, with an 
altar in the centre; ſo that all the patients may ſee it 
from their beds. In the admiſſion of expoſed foundlings, 
or of the ſick and wounded, no difference is made with 
regard to country or religion. The proteſtants lie in 
the ſame wards with the other patients, but at the far- 
ther end; and while the hoſt is elevated or carried 

a curtain is drawn between them and the reſt. 
Thus, by a very commendable and humane indulgence, 
the adoration of the hoſt is diſpenſed with, and the con- 
cence freed from all compulſion ; nor are ſtrangers ob- 
liged to kneel on meeting the hoſt, either in the churches 
or ſtreets, 

The number of patients exceeds one thouſand five hun- 

» the females being diſtributed into nine particular 
wards, and the officers and ſervants of all ranks are ſaid 
to amount to tive hundred. 

At the expence of the hoſpital, but at another place, 
are maintained about three hundred idiots and lunatics, 
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and alſo above: five thouſand foundlinga, ſome of whom 
are kept in the country, The boys are brought up to 
handicraſt trades, and the girls are taught the ute of the 
needle and houſhold bifineſs It has been ſometimes 
known, that perſons in good circumſtances, having no 
legitimate children, or near relations, have taken a child 
out of this hoſpital, and adopted it as their own. Its an- 
nual income amounts to ninety or one hundred thoutand 
dollars. The inquiſition in this city chiefly exerciſes its 
ieverities on the Jews, for none of that perſualion muſt 
dome within the city, without firſt making his appearance 
before this tribunal, and at the Dominican convent in the 
luourcs of the Porta Vercellina. This court, beſides ec- 
cleſiaſtics, conhſts of fixty noblemen, and one hundred 
and fiſty reputable merchants. 

it is ſurprizing what a number of miſhapen dwarfs, and 
people ailicied with wens of a monſtrous ſize, are to be 
Hund in the ſtreets of Milan, 
In moſt of the Milan<fe inns, a young traveller is ge- 
nerally aſked whether he woul:! have a letto fornito, which 
means a female bedfeiiow, wi never unmaſks till ſhe 
enters the bed- chamber. How dangerous is this to the 
morals of young travellers ! and to what an extreme riſque 
is their health expoſe], while it depends cn the choice of 
a mercenary landlord | 

In the neighbourhood of the city are many beautiful 
ſeats, among which, that of the marquis Simonetti's villa, 
a few miles from Milan, is particularly remarkable for 
its ſurprizing echo, which towards the garden, from two 
wings of the building, paral'el to each other, and ſtand- 
ing at the diſtance of fifty eight common paces, without 
windows or doors, diſtinctly repeats the ſound of a man's 
voice, but chiefly the laſt ſyilable forty times, and the te- 
port of a piſtu] above ſixty. 


SECT. VI. 


A Deſcription of the City of Pavia, and of a celebrated Car- 
thuſian Convent near that City ; with an Account of the City 


of Cremona. 

2 greateſt part of the Paveſe, as hath been al- 

ready intimated, belongs to the king of Sardinia ; 
and both this diſtrict and that of Cremona are included in 
the duchy of Milan. 

Pavia, or Ticinum, the capital of the Paveſe, is fitu- 
ated in the forty-fifth degree eighteen minutes north 
latitude, and in the ninth degree forty-four minutes eaſt 
longitude. It is a large, but old and deſolate city, on 
the river Teſſimo, with very indifferent fortifications, and 
a caſtle and citadel in the old taſte. The ftreets are in- 
deed broad and ſtraight; but the houſes are mean, and 
the city has no remains of its ancient ſplendor, when 
capital of the kingdom of Lombardy. It has nine churches, 
a like number of convents, and is a biſhop's ſee; but 
the cathedral is old and of brick, as are moſt of the pub- 
lic edifices, In the area before it ſtands a braſs equeſtrian 
ſtatue called Regiſola, by ſome thought to be Anoninus 
Pius, and by others Marcus Aurelius, The Auguſtine 
convent is only remarkable for the noble marble monument 
in which are ſaid to be depoſited the bones of St. Auguſtine. 
Its univerſity, founded by Charlemagne and re-eſtabliſhed 
by Charles IV. has ſeven —_ Here is alſo another 
college founded by pope Pius V. whoſe ſtatue is erected 
before it; but a much finer of the fame pope may be ſeen 
in the college. 

Five miles from Pavia is a Carthuſian monument, ce- 
lebrated for its magnificence. The church is remark- 
ably ſuperb, the front being entirely of white marble, 
ornamented with ſculptures, and is covered with wires ta 
ſecure it from being ſullied or damaged. Within the 
church is curious iron-work, a great part of which is 
gilt: it is ſaid to have coſt 60,000 dollars. Here are 
alſo twelve incomparable ſtatues of Carrara marble, four 
of which on the outſide repreſent the cardinal virtues ; 
the other eight, which ſtand in the middle aile of the 
church, are the four evangeliſts, with St, Gregory, St. 
Auſtin, St. Ambroſe, and St. Jerom. Here are like- 
wiſe two large baſons for holy water, of curious work= 
ſides the high altar, there are fixteen others, 
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in as many chapels that ſtand oppoſite to each other, ex- 
actly alike, with regard to the marble columns and the 
architecture, and only differing in the paintings and orna- 


the alabaſter, granites, and different kinds of marble, can- 


not be ſufficiently admired. Moſt of the altars are adorn- 
ed in the new Florentine taſte, with exquiſite imitations 
of flowers, &c. formed of precious ſtones inlaid in mar- 
ble. The great altar is richly adorned in this beautiful 
manner, and beſore it ſtand ſeveral bronze pyramids, and 
a chandelier in the ſame taſte, Indeed this altar glitters 
with a profuſion of gems, and the tabernacle upon it is 
ſo curiouſly inlaid with onyx, lapis lazuli, agate, &c. 
that it is valued at eighty thouſand dollars. The roof of 
the church is blue, with ſtars of gold, in imitation of the 
ſky ſpangled with ſtars in a clear evening. In ſhort, the 
hos of this ſuperb church is daily increaſing, ſome 
diſtinguiſhed artiſts being conſtantly retained for improv- 
ing and adding new ornaments. 

The library of the convent is far from being anſwerable 
to its outward magnificence. The building on the _ 
hand of the entrance into the great court has very fine 
apartments in the ſecond ſtory, in which the preſent em- 
preſs was once entertained, 1 a little ſquare garden ad- 
joining to the convent are water- works, with which the 
grave fathers take great delight in putting tricks upon 
other monks of their order ; and whenever the conductor 
intends a perfon the favour of a deluge of water, or a 
ſhower, there is no efcaping it. 

There is, beſides, in the area of the building a large 
garden of a quadrangular form, with a very beautiful walk 
covered over with an intertexture of vines ; it is five hun- 
dred common paces in length, and adorned with marble 
ſtatues on each ſide. Oppoſite the wall of this ſpacious 
ſquare are the cells of the monks, built ſeparately, with a 
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Caſoli, pulled down the church of St. Maria Nuova to the 
ground; ſo that nothing of it is now to be ſeen. But 
near the place where the church ſtood, is ſhewn the ſub. 
ments before the altars. The colours and diſpoſition of | terraneous paſſage through which the Germans entered 


the city, which is now ſecured with a ſtrong iron gate, 


SECT. VII. 
The Duchy of MAN TVA. 


Its Sitnation, Extent, Prodyce, and beautiful Face of the 
2 I Hiftory, and a Deſcription of the City of 
antua. 


1 duchy of Mantua, alfo called the Mantuan, is 
bounded on the eaſt by the duchy of Ferrara and 
the Padovan ; on the north by Breſciano and the Veroneſe ; 
on the weſt by the Milaneſe, and on the ſouth by Modena 
and Mirandola, extending about ffty-fix Englith miles in 
length, and forty in breadth. 

Its principal river is the Po, beſides which it is alſo 
watered by the rivers Oglio, Menſo, Secchia, and ſome 
others, all which diſcharge themſelves into the Po, 

The country abounds in corn, fruit, vegetables for the 
kitchen, with ſome wine, great quantities of flax, and 3 
conſiderable number of good horſes. In winter, after 
great rains, the road between Cremona and Mantua, 
which are forty Italian miles diſtant, is almoſt impaſſable, 
from the ſoftneſs and depth of the foil : but this incon- 
venience is fully compenſated by the exuberant fertility of 
the whole country; and one cannot ſufficiently admire the 
verdure of the fields and meadows, which are divided by 
beautiful rows of trees, with abundance of vines twining 
round their trunks and ſpreading among their branches, 


little private garden behind every cell. The number of The great number of nightingales that frequent this tract 


monks in this convent amount to between fifty and ſixty. 


We now come to the Cremoneſe, the laſt diſtrict — 


ſhall deſcribe in the duchy of Milan, which is exceeding 
fruitful ; and, beſides delicious wine, produces great quan- 
tities of honey and flax. 

Cremona is a walled city in the Cremoneſe, ſituated in 
the forty-fafth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and 
in the tenth degree thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude, It 
ſtands on the Po, which has a bridge over it guarded by 
a fort: it is alſo defended by a -- and is five Italian 
miles in compaſs. Its ſquares are ſpacious, and its houſes 
handſome, with ſtraight and broad ſtreets. The cathedral 
is a magnificent ſtructure, beſides which there are ſixty- 
two churches, chapels, and convents. 

The Dominican church is adorned with ſome good 
paintings, and a ſuperb altar of lapis lazuli, agate, and 
beautiful marble. On the cieling is ſeen the picture of 
the virgin Mary, who, in token of her peculiar protection, 


of land, by their plaintive warblings, render the charming 
ſcene ſtill more delightful. Indeed a perſon who makes 
any ſtay in Italy, is ſo accuſtomed to fine proſpects and 
enchanting landſcapes, that they in time grow familiar to 
his eye, and are leſs regarded than when they firſt preſen- 
ted themſelves to his view, 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of this country, Lewis 
Gonzaga, having extirpated the Bonacolſi family, in their 
ſtead made himſelf maſter of Mantua: he was of Ger- 
man deſcent, and took upon himſelf the title of imperial 
vicar of Mantua, for which he appears to have obtained 
permiſhon from the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, though 
the pope refuſed to acknowledge him as ſuch. He was 
ſucceeded by his iſſue both in the government of Mantua 
and the imperial vicarſhip. In 1432 John Francis ob- 
tained from the emperor Sigiſmond the title of marquis, 
and Frederic II. who was created a duke by the emperor 
Charles V. by marriage obtained Montferrat, which was 


lays her mantle over three monks and as _ nuns of | afterwards alſo raiſed to a dukedom. At length, on the 


the Dominican order. In the area before the church is a 
ſtatue of St. Dominic, holding a croſs in his right hand, 
and in his left a dog with a lighted torch in his mouth, 
St. Peter's church, which belongs to the canons regular, 
is a beautiful ſtructure, adorned with elegant paintings, 
The Auguſtines have a good library, and their church alfo 
exhibits ſeveral good pieces of painting. The univerſity 
of this city is now in little repute. 

Cremona owes a part of its fame to the attempt made 
on that city by prince Eugene in 1702. By means of a 
correſpondence carried on between the Imperialiſts and 
ſome of the citizens, and particularly with Caſoli, the 
curate of St. Maria Nuova, a church that ſtood near the 
ramparts, he got poſſeſſion of the Porta Santa and town- 


acceſſion of Philip duke of Anjou to the crown of Spain, 
the duke of Mantua, in conſideration of receiving ſixty 
thouſand piſtoles, and a monthly ſubſidy of thirty-ſix 
thouſand dollars for maintaining a French garriſon of 
four thouſand men, admitted the French troops into his 
capital, France alſo engaged to procure him the reſtitu- 
tion of the poſſeſſions that formerly belonged to the houſe 
of Gonzaga in Italy, and to make good the damages he 
ſuffered by the approaching war. But this league with 
France proved his ruin ; he was on that account put un- 
der the ban of the empire, and in 1703 the emperor 
transferred to the duke of Savoy that part of the duchy 
of Montferrat which the dukes of Mantua enjoyed as 2 
fief. Two years after the Imperialiſts over-run the whole 


houſe, where marſhal Villeroy reſided, and on the firſt of |duchy of Viantua, and in 1708 duke Charles IV. dying 


February entered the city by a canal or aqueduct, through 
which the French had formerly ſurpriſed the place. But 
the troops which were to ſupport this bold enterprize, 
having loſt their way by the darkneſs of the night and a 
fog, came up too Jate, and gave the French time to re- 
cover from their panic, and pur themſelves in a poſture of 
defence; ſo that the Imperialiſts were obliged to retreat, 


under the ban of the empire, the houſe of Auſtria has 
continued in poſſeſſion of this duchy, which is now an- 
nexed to the government of the Milaneſe. 

Mantua, the capital of the duchy, is ſituated in the 
forty - fifth degree twelve minutes north latitude, and in 
the eleventh degree thirty- four minutes eaſt longitude, 
and ſtands on a lake, or morals, formed by the inunda- 


contenting themſelves with the honour of carrying off tions of the Mincio, twenty Italian miles in circumte- 


Villeroy priſoner from a garriſon of ſix thouſand men. 


The French, in the firſt tranſport of their rage againit 


rence, and two broad, The ſeveral parts of this lake 
[have different names, and the two chief bridges extend- 


im 


- 
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ing over it to the city are Ponte di Molini, defended by 
two citadels, and Ponte di St, Giorgia, with fortifications 
at both ends. The city is divided by the water into two 
almoſt equal parts, that have a communication with each 
other by means of fix bridges. In the heat of ſummer, 
when the lake is low and ſtagnates, the air becomes fo 
noxious, that the wealthy part of the inhabitants leave the 
city. The greateſt part of the ſtreets are long, broad, 
and ſtraight ; and the city abounds with handſome ſtone 
houſes, fine ſquares, and magnificent churches, 

On the other ſide of the lake are three ſuburbs, namely, 
to the north Porto Fortezza, to the north-eaſt II Borgo 
di St. Giorgio, and to the ſouth Il The. The walls, 
which in ſome places are fortified with baſtions, are com- 
puted to be about four miles in circuit. Here are in all 
four collegiate churches, twenty-one parochial, fourteen 
other churches and alms- houſes, eleven oratories, forty 
convents, and without the city three pariſh churches, 


| the ground-floor, but more care is taken of the upper 

apartments, on account of the fine paintings in freſco. 
Julio Romano drew the plan and elevation of this palace ; 
moſt of the pictures were painted from his deſigns, and 
not a few of them received the finiſhing ſtrokes — his 
pencil: the moſt admired are the fall of Phaeton, and Ju- 
piter's victory over the giants. 

At the diſtance of two Italian miles from Mantua is 
the duke's menagerie, called Virgiliana, from the grotto 
where Virgil is Pd to have paſſed the ſtudious hours of 
youth ; and near it is Pietola, anciently called Andes, 
which was the birth-place of Virgil, | 


SECT. Vn. 


Of the Duchies of PARMA, PLACENTIA, and GUASTALLA, 


two other churches and ſeven convents. The Jews, of | Their Situation » Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Their Hiſ- 


whom there are about four or five thouſand, live in a 
diſtinct quarter. The number of inhabitants, excluſive 
of the garriſon, was formerly computed at fifty thouſand : 
but in this country, fince no court has been kept there, 
the number has ſo decreaſed, that the inhabitants ſcarce 
exceed ſixteen thouſand, 

In the cathedral, which is the work of Julio Romano, 
and is a magnificent ſtructure, are ſeen paintings of the 
moſt celebrated maſters, as the calling of Peter and An- 
drew to the Apoſtleſhip; the martyrdom of a female ſaint, 


tory; with a Deſcription of the Cities of Parma and 
P lacentia, 


T H E following countries, including Guaſtalla and 
Modena, were, by the treaty of Rix la Chapelle, 
ceded by the houſe of Auſtria and king of Sardinia to the 
infant Don Philip, and from him were to deſcend to his 
male heirs; but in caſe of his dying without male iſſue, 
or that any of his deſcendants ſhould be ſeated on the 


whoſe breaſt is torn off with pincers: but the fineſt of | throne of the two Sicilies, or Spain, theſe dominions were 


all is a night-piece of St. Antonio del Fuoco, by Paul 
Veroneſe, which cannot be viewed without admiration, 


to revert to the former poſſeſſors; that is, to the houſe of 
Auſtria and the king of Sardinia. 


The cathedral is very ſpacious, and divided by rows of] The duchies of Parma and Placentia have always been 


pillars into five ailes. The church of St. Anthony is more 
famous for relics than any other in Mantua, a conſider- 
able quantity, as it is pretended, of the blood of Chriſt 
being kept in a ſubterraneous chapel with ſixteen altars, 
and once every year ſhewn to the people. They alſo 
here pretend to have the blood of St. Longinus. The 
Franciſcan church has an elegant inſide, and ſuch as 
few of the mendicant order can ſhew in Italy: it has alſo 
a good library. 

The building that was anciently the ducal palace, is 
far from being a modern ſtructure, but is very large. The 
ducal gallery and muſeum, which was once famous, was 
in the — 1630 pillaged by the Imperialiſts under gene- 
ral Colalto, who took the city by ſtorm ; and all the cu- 
rioſities, which were worth ſome millions, fell into the 
hands of the ſoldiers, by whom they were partly deſtroy- 
ed and partly diſſipated, or fold to perſons who knew 
little of their value. At that time a common ſoldier was 
ſo lucky as to get a booty of eighty ducats ; but was ſo 


united, To the northward and weſtward they terminate 
on the Milaneſe ; to the ſouthward on the territories of 
Genoa; and to the eaſtward on the duchy of Milan ; ex- 
tending fifty-ſix miles from eaſt to we { and forty-four 
from north to ſouth. Rem” 

The ſoil is extremely fertile, eſpecially in the produc- 
tion of olive-trees, large truffles, and cheſnuts. The 
paſtures and cattle are likewiſe very fine, particularly 
about Placentia, where the meadows may be laid un- 
der water from a ſmall river, which, from its ſlime, 
fertilizes the ground, However, the celebrated Parme- 
ſan cheeſe is no longer made in this country, but at Lodi 
in the Milaneſe, at Trino, Bologna, and ſome other 
places. Petroleum, or rock-oil, is gathered in many 
places, and ſome without any mixture of water, as at 
Miano and Vizzole; but in other parts it is found float- 
ing on the ſurface of the water, There are here alſo found 
ſexangular-cryſtals, and in the Apennine mountains, which 
run — the ſouth frontiers of this country, are copper 


bad an o:conomiſt as to game it all away in one night, and iron mines. 


for which Colalto cauſed him to be hanged the next day. 
However, ſome apartments in the palace are worth ſee- 
Ing, the cieling being painted by Julio Romano, and 
they contain ſeveral tables of Florentine work inlaid with 
very beautiful pieces of lapis-lazuli and agate ; ſome 
marble ſtatues and buſts; a moor's head on a pedeſtal 
of white marble, with a turban fo curiouſly inlaid, as 
to imitate very exacty a kind of Indian ſtuff; two large 
pieces of painting by Palma, two others by Coſta, and 
a icmale faint in a chapel painted by Annabal Carracci. 
Here are alſo two galleries of portraits, and three ſa- 
loons, which are ſomewhat dark, but well painted in 
treico. The beſt thing here is the academy, which in- 
deed for the grotto-work, pillars, ſculpture, galleries, 
and height, has not its equal of the kind. However, a 
moſt valuable treaſure of gold and ſilver crowns, ſtatues, 
relics, and other altar furniture, ſtill remain in the palace 
church, where are likewiſe ſeen two capital pictures of 
ineſtimable value, one of the baptiſm of Conſtantine the 

reat, and the other of the martyrdom of St. Andrew, 
both by Coſta. 

The filk and other manufactures, and the general com- 
merce of the city, were formerly extremely flouriſhing, 
but are now very inconſiderable. 

At the diſtance of half a league from Mantua is the 
palace of The, ſo called from its being built in the form 
of a T. The Imperial ſoldiers are now quartered on 


The principal rivers are the Lenza, which partly di- 
vides the duchy of Parma from Modena; the Faro, 
which riſes in the dominions of Genoa, and is Jarger 
than the Lenza ; both theſe, with the Nura and Trebia, 
diſcharge themſelves into the Po. 

The cities of Parma and Placentia were for a conſider- 
able time ſubject to the Roman empire; yet, like other 
Italian ſtates, ſtruggled for liberty, but have ſeveral times 
changed their maſters. They have been governed bY 
France, and by the popes; and at length pope Paul III. 
in the year 1545, conferred them on his natural fon 
Peter Alviſius Farneſe. Many diſputes have fince ariſen 
in relation to theſe duchies ; but in the quadruple alli- 
ance of 1717 it was agreed, that on the demiſe of the 
duke of T uſcany —— Don Carlos, the infant of 
Spain, ſhould ſucceed to theſe countries: Anthony, 
the laſt duke of the Farneſe line died in 1731, without 
male iſſue, and the infant Don Carlos was inveſted with the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe duchies ; but in 1735, it was ſtipu- 
lated in the preliminary articles of peace, that Don Carlos 
ſhould be king of the T'wo Sicilies, and that the emperor 
ſhould poſſeſs the duchies of Parma and Placentia. Thus 
they continued in the houſe of Auſtria till the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle in 1748, when they were ceded to the 
infant Don Philip. 

The prince's annual revenue is computed at between 
ſive and ſix hundred thouſand ſcudi. 
| Parma 


345 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Movexa, 


Parma is the capital of the duchy of the ſame name, 


and is a large and populbus city, ſeated on the river and dukes of Parma and Placentia. 


Alexander and Renatus IV. both of the houſe of F arneſe, 


Parma, which divides it into two parts, in the forty- | The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan. 


fourth degree forty-five minutes north latitude, and in 


Here is alſo an univerſity. At this city begins the Via 


the eleventh degree eaſt longitude, The ſtreets are long | Emilia, which extends as far as Rimini on the 
and broad, and the houſes are in general tolerably ele-| Adriatic. | 
gant. It is of a circular form, and about three miles This duchy has alſo no other town beſides its capital 
round. The fortifications are far from being conſider- worthy of notice. 
able; but on the eaft ſide ſtands a ftrong citadel. The The duchy of Guaſtalla is about twelve miles in 
ducal palace is on the ſouth ſide of the river, and has a length, and five in breadth, and with the principalities of 


communication with the citadel by means of a bridge. 
It conſiſts of three parts, two of which are newly built ;| houſe of Mantua ; but on the death of Joſeph Maria in 


Sabionetta and Bozzola, was formerly ſubject to the 


but the gallery, which was formerly remarkable for its 1746, Maria Therefa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
ineſtimable collection of paintings, medals, antiquities, | took poſſeſſton of the duchy; but in 1748, reſigned it by 
and other curioſities, together with the library, was the treaty of Aix- la- Chapelle to the infant Don Philip, 
ſtripped by Don Carlos, who carried away with him| The principal town of this duchy is Guaſtalla, which 
every thing of value to Naples: ſo that the chief thing is a ſtrong place ſeated near the river Po, on the con- 
remarkable in this city is, the large theatre built by duke; fines of the duchy of Modena, fifteen miles to the north 
R&hatus I. in the year 2618, in the form of a Roman of Reggio, and is remarkable for a battle fought neat 
amphitheatre: the pit is faxty-five common paces in| it between the French and Imperialiſts, in 1734, to the 
length, and the ſtage ſixty-two. In the former are] diſadvantage of the latter. 


twelve rows of ſeats, riſing behind each other, and above 


them two galleries. There is alſo a ſmaller threatre in an S ECT. IX. 


adjoining hall. 


Parma has ſeveral pompous churches, and its „ 1 The Ducky of Mopen a. 


ſaffragan to the archbiſhop-of Bologna, The cathe 


is a noble edifice, that has ſeveral rows of Corinthian co- 


on 


Its Situation, Extent, and Preduce; with a Deſcription 


lumns on the outfide, and the cupola is beautifully painted | the City of Modena, and the other Places mel 2 
by Correggio, and repreſents the aſſumption of the Vir-| Notice. 


gin Mary. Near this ſtructure is the church called I] 
Hattiſterio, the outſide of which is covered with marble. 
In this edifice, which is of great antiquity, all children 
born in the city, and within two miles round, muſt be 
baptized ; and here, on Eaſter eve, the proviſion of holy 
water is prepared for the whole city. 

- Here is an univerſity, which was founded in 1599 by 


6 . duchy of Modena is ſurrounded by the duchies 
| of Parma and Mantua, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the 
my of Florence, and the republic of Lucca; extend- 
ing fifty- ix miles from the north to ſouth, and between 
twenty-four and thirty-ſix from eaſt to we it, 

This country abounds in corn, garden fruits, ex- 


duke Renatus I. and allo an academy inſtituted for the cellent wine, and other productions. Near St. Paolo is 
nobility in 1601, by the ſame patron of the ſciences. It] found an excellent alcaline carth, ſometimes as a powder, 
is under the direction of the Jeſuits, and two hundred and] but more frequently as a moiſt oleaginous tophus, which 


afry noblemen are admitted at once. 


being pulverized, is bright, ſmooth, white, and quite in- 


There are. here manufactured great quantities of ſilk| ſipid: it is. uſed as an excellent remedy againſt poiſon, 
ſtockings, and indeed fil is the only commodity foreign-| fevers, dyſenteries, and hypochondriac diſorders. In the 


ers take from hence. This city and Placentia warmly 


mountain Caſtello di Monte Baronzone, and at Fiunetto, 


diſpute the precedence. In #734 the French and Sardi- are wells from forty to ſixty feet deep, and on the water 


nian forces fortified themſelves ſo well in the neighbour- 


hood of this city, that being attacked by the imperial ge- 
neral count Merci, he loſt his life, and the troops he had 
commanded were obliged to retire. 


— 


floats a reddiſh petroleum, which abounds moſt in ſpring 
and autumn. Theſe wells are incloſed, and every fort- 
night the oil is ſkimmed off the ſurface. Caſtello di 
Monte Gibbio has wells of the ſame nature, which are 


There are only 'a few inconſiderable towns in this] not only perpetual, but yield a yellowiſh oil, eſteemed the 


duchy, beſides the above capital. 


beſt in the country, and is uſed for embalming, varniſhing, 


The city of Placentia, called by the natives Piacenza, | painting, and is an ingredient in ſome medicinal prepara- 


is pretty large, and deſervedly obtained its name, which 


tions. At Saflo and Quercola amber is dug out of a ſoil 


ſignifies pleaſantneſs, from its ſituation in a moſt rich|impregnated with petroleum. 
and delightful country, at a ſmall diſtance from the Po.“ Two Italian miles from Saffuolo is an aperture in the 
It is ſeated in the forty-fifth degree north latitude, and|earth, which frequently, but moſt commonly in ſpring 


in the tenth degree twenty-four minutes eaſt longitude. 


and autumn, emits ſmoke, flames, aſhes, and ſtones of a 


Its fortifications are inconſiderable, but the citadel is] ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, which it ſometimes throws fixty 
pretty ſtrong. The ſtreets are ſtraight, and the prin-|or eighty feet high. Theſe eruptions are often attended 
cipal ſtreet, called Stradone, the place of reſort for taking| with a very loud noiſe ; the hill upon which is this aper- 
the air, is twenty five common paces broad, and three] ture is quite barren, and during the time that the aſhes 
thouſand feet long, in a direct line, with fix hundred] and ſtones are briſkly thrown out, the petroleus wells of 
ſtone poſts for ſeparating the foot from the carriage way, | Safſo and Monte Gibbio are very turpid. This hill alſo 
and on both ſides are eleven ſpacious convents. Thel affords ſeveral kinds of petritactions, 

other 1 of the city are not very remarkable, though] The chief rivers of Modena are the Croſtolo, the Sec- 


it contains 
and two alms- houſes. 


rty-five churches, twenty-eight convents, |chia, and the Panaro, 


The duchy of Modena, properly fo called, has its 


The cathedral is pretty much in the Gothic taſte ; but|name from its capital, and, beſides that, and the places 
the church of the Auguſtines is reckoned the moſt beau- | dependent on it, contains the province of Frignano, the 
tiful, and eſteemed worthy of its architect, the celebrated | valley of Cartagnana, the diſtrict of Soraggio, the duchy 
Vignoli. In its veſtry is a ſingular curiofity repreſent-|of Raggio, the principalities of Correggio, Carpi Novel- 
ing the crucifixion, cut on a piece of wood by an un-|lara; the earldom of Rivolo, and the duchy of Miran- 
known artiſt, who has taken pains to illuſtrate that great|dola ; the principal places in which are the following: 
event with a multiplicity of figures, ſome on horſeback, | Modena, in Latin Mutina, the capital of the whole 
others on foot, and all inimitably executed. St. Maria] country, and the uſual reſidence of the duke, is a pretty 
in Compagna is alſo a very fine church, and St. Sixtus's|large and populous city; but the ſtreets are narrow, and 
church has a moſt beautiful monument of black and] the houſes without either beauty or ſymmetry. It-15 
white marble, with the ſtatue of 2 of Auſtria, | ſeated in a ſpacious plain between the rivers Panaro and 


conſort of duke Octavius. The duc 


palace, though |Secchia, in the forty-tourth degree 30 minutes north lati- 


large, makes no great appearance on the outſide ; but |tude, and in the eleventh degree twenty-ſeven minutes 
within are ſome good apartments. In the area before |eaſt longitude, and is almoſt of a circular form. It appears 


the town houſe, ſtand two admirable braſs ſtatues of |moſt beautiful at a diſtance, from the great number — 


Venice. 


its ſteep!es and towers, eſpecially that of the cathedral, 
which is very high and large ; but ncither the ſtreets nor 
houſes are handſome, nor the fortifications in good re- 
pair. The citadel is, however, a good regular fortreſs, 
but is on a level with the town ; and though the houſes 
in all parts have piazzas, they are both low and dark, 
and the churches in general are very little worthy of 
notice, though there are ſome fine ones. In a chamber 
under the tower of the cathedral is hung up by an iron 
chain the bucket of a well, with iron hoops ; it was 
taken in a petty war ſrom the inhabitants of Bologna, 
and is here preſerved as a monument of 7 7 and 
victory. The nandſomeſt churches are thoſe of the Je- 
ſuits, of the Theatines, and of St. Dominic. The je- 
ſuits church, in particular, is extremely beautiful, and 
the roof painted from a defign of father Boſſi, The 
altars are very elegant; and behind the high altar is the 
hiſtory of Sc. Bartholomew, painted in ſeveral capital 
pictures by Procaccini, The biſhop is a ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Bologna. In the college founded by 
St. Boromeo ſeventy or cighty young noblemen are main- 
tained and inſtructed. The ducal palace is indeed a no- 
ble and ſplendid ſtructure, and the gallery of pictures, 
including the lobby, conſiſts of fix rooms, all filled with 
ſelec pieces of the moiſt famous maſters : the moſt ad- 
mired is Correggio's night- piece, repreſenting the birth of 
Chriſt, with the Virgin Mary and the ſhepherds : the re- 
fulgence from the child, who lies in his mother's lap, in 
a moſt beautiful manner {ſhines on the faces of the virgin 
and the ſhepherds, and illuminates the whole piece. The 
houſe of Eft: has been in poſſeſſion of this duchy ever 
fince the year 288. 

The city of Reggio, the capital of a duchy of the 
fame name, was anciently called Regium Lepidi, and is 
ſituated in a very fertile plain, in the thirty-eighth degree 
twenty-cighe minutes north latitude, and in the fifteenth 
degree fifty minutes eaſt longitude. It is a ſmall but very 
handiome and ftrong city. The citadel is ſaid to have 
been built by Charles the Great, who is alſo ſuppoſed to 
have rebui.t the city, and to have ſurrounded it with a 
ſtrong wall, which is ſtill ſo firm, that a cannon ball can 
make but little impreſſion upon it, In the heart of the 
city is a ſquare, adorned with the ſtatue of the famous 
Brennus, the Gaulic chief, who ſacked ancient Rome, 
which is highly eſteemed by the connoiſſeurs, and the in- 
ſcriptions round the pedeſtal are no leſs curious. 

Reggio is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Bologna, and its cathedral .is a large building of the 
Gothic order, adorned on the inſide with a great variety 
of ſtatues and paintings by the beſt maſters, 

The city of Mirandola is very large, ſtrong, and 

beautiful, and is ſaid to have been built by Conſtans the 
ſon of Conſtantine the Great. It is ſituated in the forty- 
fourth degree fifty minutes north latitude, and in the x 1th 
degree forty- five minutes eaſt longitude, twenty-fix miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Mantua. It is ſurrounded with ſtrong 
and high ramparts, with ſeven baſtions and other works, 
and is defended by a good citadel. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and, beſides its cathedral, has fifteen churches and con- 
vents, In 1702 it was ſtrongly fortified by the Impe- 
rialiſts, and in 1705 taken by the French; but in 1707 
ſurrendered again, In 1734, and the following year, 
the Imperialitts bravely defended it, and repulſed the 
enemy, 
We ſhall next deſcribe the four independent repub- 
lies, Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and St. Marino, and ſhall 
begin with the former, deſcribing the dominions belong- 
ing to each, 


SECT. X. 
Of the Republic of V ENICE, 


The Situation and Extent of its Territories on the Continent 

7 ltaly. A Conciſe Hiſtory of that Republic. The Perſons, 

; „ Manners, Cuſtoms, and Di ver/zons of the Venctians. 

The ajferent Ranks of the Nobility 3 with the Mznner of 

chooſing the Dave, his circumſeribed Pawer, the Ceremony 

ef marrying the Sea, and the different Offices of State. Tie | 
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Arms of the Republic; its Orders of Knighthaod, Religion, 
Revenues, and Forces ; with a particular Deſcription of 


the City of Venice. 
T HE dominions of the republic of Venice on the 

continent of Italy extend eaſt and weſt from the 
river Adda, which flows from the lake of Como, and 
reach in one continued line to the duchy of Carniola, 
where the curve they form along the Adriatic ſea is 
ſomewhat mterrupted by the Auſtrian dominions, after 
which they extend from north to ſouth along the coaſt of 
the ſame ſea, and terminate at the province of Iſtria. 
Thus the Venetian territories are bounded on the north 
by Trent, Tirol, and the country of the Griſons ; on the 
eaſt by Carniola and the gulph of Venice; on the ſouth 
by the ſame gulph, Romania, and the duchy of Mantua; 
and on the weſt by the duchy of Milan ; extending about 
a hundred and eighty miles in length, and in ſome parts 
a hundred in breadth. 

This is a fine champaign country, with a fruitful ſoil, 
producing rich fruits, corn, wine, and oil ; with plenty 
of filk, rich paſtures, and all ſorts of cattle, Their Pa- 
duan ſheep have very fine wool, and the fleſh of their 
hogs is much valued, But we ſhall give a more particu- 
lar account of each of the countries included in theſe 
territories, in treating of them ſeparately ; and ſhall begin 
with the republic, which is confined to the city of Venice, 
the capital of the whole. 

With reſpect to the origin and advancement of this re- 
public to the grandeur it formerly enjoyed, and its pre- 
{cnt ſtate, it muſt be obſerved, that on the invaſion of 
Italy in the fifth century by the Huns, under Attila their 
king, when they ſpread a general deſolation wherever 
they came, great numbers of the people who lived near 
the, Adriatic fled to thoſe iſlands on which at preſent 
ſtands the celebrated city of Venice, which, about the 
pu 421, had in ſome meaſure been built upon by the 

aduans, for the advantage of commerce, Here having 
ſettled ſmall ſtates, they were at firſt governed by con- 
ſuls, afterwards by tribunes, and formed a kind of re- 
public, the council of which conſiſted of thoſe i- 
ſtrates. Theſe iſlands became better inhabited 2 
ſucceeding incurſions of the Goths and Longobardi into 
Italy, when multitudes from Rome and other large cities 
repairing thither, this ſtate ſoon became able to make 
ſome head againſt theſe bold invaders ; till at length the 
chiefs of the iſlands coming to an agreement with 
the Longobardi, were ſuffered to remain unmoleſted. 
This was the commencement of the city and ſtate of 
Venice, 

About the end of the ſeveath or the beginning of the 
eighth century the former government of theſe iſlands 
was aboliſhed, and an unlimited power conferred on 
Paulucio Anafeſto, who obtained the title of doge, or 
duke. Under this ſovereignty the ſtate greatly increaſed, 
till the people being oppreſſed, became weary of the evils 
of deſpotiſm; and on their chooling a new duke, 
in 1171, curtailed his power, by aſſigning him a council 
of two hundred and forty perſons, compoſed not _ of 
nobles, but of commons. At length duke Ziani fiding 
with pope Alexander III. againſt the emperor Frederic, 
obtained ſuch a ſignal victory over him at ſea, that the 
pope preſented him with a ring, which he was to drop 
into the Adriatic, as a ſign of his marriage with and per- 
petual ſovereignty over it. : 

The Venetians, who had already extended their domi- 
nions into Lombardy, Dalmatia, Iftria, Syria, and other 
places, made a very conſiderable acquiſition in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, by poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of the principal iſlands in the Archipelago .and 
Mediterranean, particularly that of Candia, From this 
time they obtained immenſe profit by trading in Eaſt 
India goods, which they imported from Alexandria in 
Egypt, to which they came by the way of the Red Sea. 
Under duke Marino Moroſini was introduced the preſent 
form of electing the doge, and at this juncture jealouſy 
and envy occaſioned the war with Genoa, which, after 
continuing a hundred and thirty years, was at laſt con- 
cluded by a treaty in 1381. During this war duke Peter 
Gradenigo, 5 1396, ordained that none but the nobi- 
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lity ſaould be capable of having a ſeat in the grand coun- 


cil, and thus the government became ari{tocratical. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Venetians 
extended their poſſeſſions in Lombardy, and, in 1473, 
the laſt king of Cyprus appointed the ſtate of Venice his 
heir. Towards the end of the fifteenth century the 
commerce and power of the Venetians began to decline, 
the Portugueſe having diſcovered a way by ſea to the Eaſt 
Indies, which at length opened the trade to all the ma- 
ritime nations. In the fixteen century affairs went 
ftill worſe; for the pope, the emperor, France, and Spain 
joining in a league againft them, they were ſtripped of 
all their countries and towns in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
and the Milaneſe, They alſo received another ſevere 
blow from the Turks, who drove them out of the king- 
dom of Cyprus. In the ſeventeenth century a ſharp 
conteſt aroſe between the ſtate, the clergy, and the pope, 
in which, however, they had the advantage. They 
were alſo long engaged in troubleſome wars with the 
Turks, loſing Candia, and gaining part of Dalmatia and 
all the Morea ; but even the latter, with other places and 
diſtricts, the Turks recovered in the wars of the preſent 
century, 

Thus has the republic of Venice continued upwards of 
thirteen hundred years, amidſt many foreign wars and in- 
teſtine commotions ; its grandeur was chicfly owing to its 
trade, and fince the decline of the former its ſtrength and 
power have ſuffered a conſiderable diminution. 

With reſpect to the perſons of the Venetians, the men 
are handſome and well ſhaped, and their drets, eſpecially 
that of the nobles, is grave, and yet becoming. The 
women are very agreeable, but their high-heeled ſhoes 
are ſaid to make them hobble in their gait ; but they ſel- 
dom appear abroad, except during -the carniva!, at their 
fairs, and ſome other public occaſions, when they are al- 
lowed to go in diſguiſe, ſo that they cannot be known. 
At Venice is a kind of ſumptuary court, which regu- 
lates the dreſs of the men, women, and ſervants; and 
no Venetian, of what = ſoever, is allowed to wear 
either embroidery, gold or filver lace, or fringe. The 
ſame regulations are made with reſpect to their gondolas ; 
and as for coaches they have = few, or elſe they would 
be ſubject to the ſame law. Indeed thoſe who have been 
delle have the privilege of wearing a veſt of cloth 
of gold, and gold buckles in their girdles; but they are 
generally ſatisfied with wearing a Title gold galloon on 
their black veſts, 

A noble Venetian never appears in public but in his 
robes, which reach to his heels, and are of black cloth, 
lined with greyiſh cloth in the ſummer, and with er- 
mine in winter; theſe robes are faſtened with a belt of 
the ſame cloth, three inches broad, and adorned with 
ſilver buckles and plates. Inſtead of a hat he wears a 
long black worſted cap, with a worſted fringe, which he 
generally carries in his hand, that he may not incom- 
mode his large peruke. The phyſicians, advocates, no- 
taries, and all thoſe called cittadinis, wear the ſame habits 
as the nobles, and, like them, claim the title of excel- 
lency. The manner of ſaluting them is to kiſs their 
ſleeve, which, about the elbow, is as wide as a mode- 
rate ſack, and ſometimes ſerves, as do alſo their caps, to 
carry proviſions in from the market; for many of them 
are much reduced, and are brought to ſo low an ebb, as 
even to go about begging among the more opulent fa- 
milies. This is frequently the conſequence of gaming, 
by which many houſes that ſtill make a figure are greatly 
embarraſſed. The procurators of St. Mark, the con- 
ſiglieti, and others of the council, ſometimes wear long 
red or purple robes. They are never ſaluted in the 
ſtreets, except by thoſe who wear the ſame robe. The 
rank of nobility is not reftrained to the eldeſt ſons, and 
they are not allowed to traffic, much leſs to marry with 
foreigners. 

The converſation of the nobility is more deſirable out 
of than within the city, they being thcn nv more than pri- 
vate perſons, The high conceit of themſelves, which is 
but too uſual in the city, would there be ridiculous, and 
not borne with. | | 

The women of quality do not even ſhew their faces in 
the churches; and the women of lower rank wear over 
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Ventee; 


their heads a large ſcarf, which opens a little above their 
CyCcs, 

The females are educated in convents till they are 
married, without being allowed to fee their future huſ- 
bands; whence the men commonly remedy the defects 
of their wives by keeping miſtreſſes. Many who are of 
a more tender conſcience than others ſatisfy themſelves 
with living with women whom they deſign to marry ; but 
the ceremony is frequently defcrred till a few days, or 
hours, before the death of one of the parties. "The moſt 
general method with thoſe who are unmarried, is to keep 
their miſtreſſea at a certain allowance as long as both 
parties agree; and this is ſo frequently practiſed, thac 
thoſe who are unable to be at the expence of keeping one 
woman, join with two or three other men to have her 
between them, and without the leaſt jealou'y viſit her 
by turns. To prevent young noblemen and gentlemen 
marrying too ſoon, or falling into worſe dilaſtcrs, their 
mothers make no ſcruple to bargain with a poor girl's 
father or mother to have her for the uſe of their ſon, at 
a certain rate to be paid monthly or yearly, as they can beſt 
agree. 

The carnival commences here the ſecond holiday in 
Chriſtmas, when they begin to wear maſks, and open 
the theatres and gaming-houſes. The maſquerade dreſs 
at Venice conſiſts of only a night-gown or a cloak, with 
a maſk on the face. In the beginning they act with ſome 
moderation, but the nearer they come towards Shrove- 
Tueiday, the more their madneſs increaſes. "Theſe ex- 
travagancies are allowed by the ſenate of Venice, to divert 
the people from feeling the heavy burthen of their go- 
vernment, which without ſuch Amuſements would be 
intolerable, Beſides, the vaſt number of ſtrangers who 
come to Venice from all parts, to ſee the diverſions 05 
the carnival, bring great ſums of money to the city, 
I was credibly informed, ſays Mr. Miſion, that during 
ce the laſt carnival there were no leſs than ſeven ſovereign 
e princes, and thirty thouſand other forei7ners.” The 
general uſe of maſks prevents a ſtranger from making any 
acquaintance at this ſeaſon, and likewiſe from tecing any 
curioſities ; for no perſon is permitted to go into a church 
or convent in any diſguiſe, 

Their eunuchs make a prepoſterous figure in their 
operas ; for it appears very odd to ſce one of thete mu- 
tilated fellows act the part of a bully, and another with 
his withered wrinkled face repreſenting a young lover; 
and in every opera a buffoun intermixes his fooleries 
with the moſt ferious and tragical parts. Their come- 
dies are ſo ridiculous, that in other places they would 
ſcarcely paſs for tolerable farces ; for Harlequin is com- 
monly the head actor ; and to make the ſpectators laugh, 
his grimaces are backed with the coarſeſt and moſt vulgar 
obſcenity. 

The aſſembles where they play at baſſet are called Ri- 
dottos. Ten or twelve rooms may be ſeen with gaming 
tables in each, crowded with ladies of quality, gameſters, 
and courtezans. They have alſo certain rooms where 
liquors and ſweetmects are fold. Every perſon thus 
maſked, provided he be well dreſſed, has the liberty of 
talking to the ladies of the higheſt quality ; nobody, not 
even the huſband himſelf, taking notice of what is faid to 
his wife, becauſe the maſk is ſacred ; but this ſometimes 
gives occaſion to an intrigue, in a place where the ſcarcity 
of opportunities enables them to do 'more execution with 
the wink of an eye, than in other countries by a long 
courtſhip. The chief place of maſquerading is St. Mark's 
iquare at Venice, where you may aſſume what diſguiſe you 
pleaſe, provided you ſupport the character. The Harle- 
quins ridicule one another very handſomely, and thoſe who 
perſonate doctors hold learned diſputes ; but ſuch as have 
nv inclination to venture upon theſe engagements, may 
appear in the habit of a nobleman, or in ſome toreign 
dreſs, and be only ſpectators; but all the maſkers mult be 
without ſwords. 

They encourage here, likewiſe, during the carnivals 
and fairs, a ſet of ſtroling gypſies, who have a little 
ſtage, to which they draw the gazers by their ſhews, 
and a peculiar eloquence oy diſplay in favour of their 
art in telling fortunes, hey are furniſhed with 3 
kind of tube made of tin about ten or twelve feet longs 
ail 
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and thoſe who have a mind to conſult them, need but 
throw them a fifteen-penny piece, and clap their ear to 
one end of the tube, and immediately the gypſy at the 
other end whiſpers to them, and reſolves their queſtions. 
To raiſe the 12 ideas of their abilities, theſe impoſtors 
place on their little ſtages ſome paltry globes, and other 
aſtronomical inſtruments. 

It muſt not be omitted that the carnival is not the only 
time when maſks are in requeſt at Venice, there being no 
feaſt where they are not uſed more or leſs : as at the 
audiences of ambaſſadors; on Aſcenſion-day, &c. all 
which are very profitable to the watermen, who, know- 
ing all the turns and bye-ways, kcep a correſpondence 
with the waiting-women, and for a good reward will 
furniſh a ladder of cords for an intrigue - one of their main 
buſineſſes being pimping. The Venetian gondolas may 
be hired either from place to place, by the hour, or by 
the day; and one of the beſt of them may be had for 
five or ſix ſhillings a day. They are prettily contrived, 
and very light. They are generally thirty or thirty-two 
feet long, and four or five broad, and a perſon may fit in 
them much at his eaſe, under a cover like that of a coach, 
with glaſſes on both ſides. The boatmen are very dexter- 
ous in their buſineſs, and manage their oars with ſurprizing 
facility, ſtanding with their faces towards the place to 
which they are going. All the gondolas muſt be black, 
and even the little room is generally covered with black 
cloth or ſerge; but foreigners are not confined to this rule. 
The gondolas, particularly of the ambaſladors, are ex- 
tremely magnificent. 

Among the ſeveral ſhows that are annually exhibited, 
there is one performed on Holy Thurſday, which is pecu- 
liar to the Venetians. A fet of artizans, by the help of 
ſeveral poles laid acroſs each other's ſhoulders, build them- 
ſelves up into a kind of pyramid, ſo that there is ſcen a 
pile of men in the air of four or five rows riſing one above 
another; and yet the weight is ſo equally diſtributed, that 
every man is able to bear his part of it. The ſtories, if 
they may be ſo called, growing leſs and leſs in proportion 
as they advance higher, till a little boy repreſents the 
point of the pyramid, who, after ſtanding thus a ſhort 
time, leaps with great dexterity into the arms of one who 
catches him at the bottom ; and in the fame manner the 
whole edifice falls to pieces. This trick was, however, 
practiſed by the Romans. 

Mr. Keyſler obſerves, that if a traveller cannot con- 
trive to be at Venice in carnival-time, he would adviſe 
him to be there about Holy Thurſday ; or if one of the 
two muſt be omitted, he ſays it ſhould be the carnival : 
for the feſtival of the aſcenſion affords all the diverſions 
of the carnival, as maſquerades, operas, &c. except the 
ridottos and the diſſolute revels about the cloſe of the 
latte, But to a perſon of any taſte the loſs of thoſe ex- 
travagant feſtivities is ſufficiently compenſated by the 
delightfulneſs of the ſeaſon, the annual fair, and the 
ſolemnity of the doge's marriage with the ſea, The an- 
nual fair begins on the Sunday before Aſcenſion-day, and 
laſts till Whitſunday, During this fair St. Mark's ſquare 
is taken up with booths ſo arranged as to form ſeveral 
ſtrects. On Aſcenſion- eve veſpers are performed with 
great pomp and ſplendor, and the pretended miraculous 
blood of Chriſt, with other remarkable relics kept in St. 
Mark's treaſury, are expoſed to public view in the great 
church dedicated to that ſaint. 

In this republic the power is lodged in the hands of 
the nobility, who are ſaid to amount to near two thou- 
fand, including thoſe whoſe public employments in the 
provinces oblige them to reſide out of Venice. On the 
birth of the ſon of a nobleman his name is entered in the 
golden book, otherwiſe he forfeits his nobility. Every 
noble is a member of the ſenate, on which account it is 
a received maxim, that they are all of equal dignity ; yet 
there is a conſiderable difference between the intereſt and 
authority of families. To the firſt claſs belong the an- 
cient houſes whoſe anceſtors choſe the firſt duke, and 

om thence are called le caſe eletterali - theſe conſiſt of 
| twelve families, and on them preferably to others are con- 
ferred the higher offices. There are four other families 
who pretend to an equality with theſe, they being very 
ittle inferior to them in point of antiquity. Next fol- 

eight houſes nearly of the fame antiquity, Duke 
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Gradenigo having paſſed a law that the council ſhould 
for ever conſiſt of the families of which it was then com- 
poſed, and ſome others which he ennobled ; this produced 
a ſecond claſs of nobility, which conſiſt of upwards of 
eighty families, and with theſe are alſo included the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe who were raiſed to nobility after the 
war with the Genoeſe, on account of their large contri- 
butions towards carrying it on with vigour. The third 
and laſt claſs is compoled of the citizens, whoſe nobility 
has been purchaſed for an hundred thouſand Venetian du- 
cats; a reſource which the republic has made uſe of in 
neceſſitous times for raiſing money. Crowned heads, with 
German and other princes, have thought it no degrada- 
tion to be made nobles of Venice. 

The nobility, as the counts and marquiſes in the terri- 
tories of the republic, though ſome of them are of very 
ancient families, arc now under great reſtrictions, to pre- 
vent their attempting any thing to the detriment of the 
ſtate, They are excluded all offices, and at Venice muſt 
ſhew a due deference and proper reſpect for the meaneſt no- 
blemen, as one of their ſovereigns. | 

In order as much as poſſible to prevent all intrigues 
in the election of a doge, the ceremony is conducted in 
the following manner : Upon the deceaſe of a doge, the 
nobles above thirty years of age meet in the palace of 
St. Mark, where a number of balls, equal to that of the 
perſons preſent, are put into an urn. hirty of theſe are 
gilt, and the others filvered over. Every noble, ac- 
cording to his ſeniority, draws a ball; and they who have 
drawn the thirty gilt balls retire into a private room ta 
continue the election; but in drawing the gilt balls, leſt 
more than one perſon of a family ſhould happen to be 
appointed electors, the relations of him who drew a gilt 
ball are obliged to withdraw, and the ſame number of 
white balls are taken out of the veſſel. After this the 
thirty electors who had drawn the gilt balls draw from 
another urn in which are twenty-one filvered and nine 
gilt balls : they who draw the gilded chooſe forty other 
electors, all of different families, but are allowed to name 
themſelves of the number; and each of the four who drew 
firſt has a right of nominating five electors ; but the five 
others can name only four each. Theſe forty electors 
are again by lot reduced to twelve, who name twenty- 
five; the firſt nominating three, and each of the other 
two. Theſe twenty-five draw lots a ſecond time to be 
reduced to nine, and of theſe nine each chooſe five 
others; and from the total forty-five, eleven are again 
ſeparated by lot, who chooſe forty-one others, who are 
confirmed by the grand council, and being locked up in 
a particular apartment of the ducal palace, there remain 
till they have choſen a new doge. The reſult of their 
determination is generally known in fix or eight hours, 
and all the foregoing ceremonies ſeldom take up more than 
two days. 

In — to render the election of a doge due and legal, 
it is neceſſary that out of the forty-one he ſhould have 
twenty-five votes. His election is followed by a kind of 
coronation, the ducal cap being placed with great ceremo- 
ny on his head, on the upper ſtep of the entrance into 
St, Mark's church. 

The doge of Venice has little more than the ſhadow 
of greatneſs, and has been juſtly defined to be in habit 
and ftate a king, in authority a counſellor, in the city a 
priſoner, and out of it a private perſon, He is not fo 
much as to ſtir from the city without the council's permiſ- 
fion ; it is not in his power to pardon a criminal; all his 
counſellors have a conſtant eye over his actions, and may 
viſit his cloſet every hour : he is as much ſubject to the 
laws as the meaneſt perſon, and when he dies there is no 
public mourning, a 

Were it not an evident truth that the human heart is 
apt to be fond of external ſplendor, it might be con- 
cluded that the dignity of a Venetian doge, under ſuch 
diſagreeable circumſtances, would be rather avoided than 
eagerly ſought after. The ſtate and revenue of the doge 
on all public occaſions is indeed very magnificent. He 
is the preſident of all councils; and in the great council 
has two votes. All the courts ſtand up in his pre- 
ſence, and pay their obeiſance to him. Beſides, he never 
riſes from his ſeat, or takes off his cap, except at the 
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or a cardinal, to whom he alſo gives the right hand. His 
name is alſo ſtamped on the republic's money. All the 
credentials of the republic's miniſters to foreign courts 
are made out in his name, though they are neither ſign- 
ed nor ſealed by him. The letters of the republic's mi- 
niſters, and other inſtruments from foreign princes, are 
directed to him; yet he is not to open them, but in the 
preſence of ſome of the council. He has the diſpoſal of. 
all preferments in St, Mark's church, of which he is in- 
veſted with the entire juriſdiction ; and the knights of St. 
Mark are created by him alone. He likewiſe fills up 
the lower offices belonging to the palace : and laſtly, 
his family is not ſubject to any ſumptuary laws. His 
annual income is twelve thouſand Venetian ducats : of 
this ſum he muſt ſpend one-half on the four grand en- 
tertainments he is obliged to give every year; and to live 
up to his dignity, he muſt alſo ſpend conſiderably of his 
own fortune. 

Among the other reſtrictions are the following: Dur- 
ing his life none of his children or brothers can hold any 
of the great honorary offices, nor be ſent on embaſſies. 
He is not to marry the ſiſter or relation of a prince, 
without the conſent of the great council ; nor can he 
receive any preſent from a foreign prince, In ſtate af- 
fairs he cannot tranſact the leaſt matter without the 
council ; nor can he reſign, though he may be depoſed. 
In general his authority is no greater than that of a pri- 
vate perſon, except he has ſuch abilities as to influence 
the whole council ; then indeed his authority bears the 
ſway ; but ſuch perſons are ſeldom choſen. On his 
death a formal enquiry is made whether he has abuſed 
his power ; whether, from a care of his own concerns, 
he has neglected thoſe of the public; whether he lived 
agreeably to his dignity, &c. If found guilty of the 
things laid to his charge, his heirs are fined in proportion 
to the nature of the crime. Notwithſtanding all this, the 
ducal dignity is ſolicited, and the perſon duly elected is 
not to decline it. 

On Aſcenſion-day, the doge, or in caſe of his illneſs, 
the vice-doge, who is always one of the fix conſiglieri, 
performs the annual ceremony of marrying the Adriatic 
Sea in a barge called the bucentaur, which is pompouſly 

ilt and carved, At about ten in the morning, the ſignal 
ing given by the firing of great guns, and ringing of 
bells, he on board this veſſel, and accompanied by 
ſeveral thouſand barks and gondolas, a great number of 
gallies finely ornamented, and the ſplendid yachts of fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, is rowed out to fea, about two hun- 
dred paces towards the iſlands of St. Lido and St. Eraſmo, 
The patriarch and dignified clergy come on board the 
bucentaur, and preſent the doge and fignoria, as they 
paſs, with noſegays or artificial lowers, which, at their 
return, they make preſents of to their acquaintance. The 
doge at his putting off and return is faluted the can- 
non of a fort on the Lido, and by thoſe on the iſland 
Eraſmo, and with the ſmall arms of the ſoldiers, who 
are drawn up along the Lido ſhore. Theſe iſlands lie 
about two Italian miles from the city ; and an eminence 
on the iſland of Lido affords a diſtinct view of this pom- 
pous proceſſion, and of the vaſt number of boats, &c. 
which cover the ſurface of the water, and make a beau- 
tiful appearance. In the mean time ſeveral hymns are 
performed on board the bucentaur, by the band of mu- 
ſic belonging to St. Mark's church, and ſeveral prayers 
appointed for the occaſion are read or ſung, till the doge 
has paſſed the two forts of Lodo and St. Eraſmo; and 
then he proceeds a little farther towards the Lodo ſhore, 
the ſtern of his barge being turned towards the main 
fea. 

Here the patriarch pours into the ſea ſome holy water, 
which is ſaid to have the virtue of preventing and allaying 
ſtorms. After this the doge, through an aperture near his 
ſeat, drops into the ſea a gold ring of a few dollars value, 
ſaying, in Latin, We eſpouſe thee, O ſea, in token of 
„ our real and perpetual dominion over thee.” After this 
all return, and the doge with his company is ſet aſhore 
near the church of St. Nicholas, in the iſland of Lido, 
where the patriarch in perſon celebrates a ſolemn maſs. 
In the evening the principal members of the council, and 
all who waited upon the doge in the bucentaur, are enter- 
tained at the ducal palace, 
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The bucentaur is a kind of galleaſs, a hundred feet in 
length, and twenty broad. It has forty-two benches for 
the rowers, which are concealed under the two 
cabins, and on every bench are four rowers. It is not 
manned with galley ſlaves, but with men belonging to 
the arſenal, who on this occaſion are allowed extraordi.. 
nary pay. The bucentaur is never brought out of the 
arſenal but for theſe eſpouſals ; it being there kept dry 
under cover, from whence it is launched about eight days 
before Aſcenſion-day, and remains on the water about 
eight days after the ceremony. The ſculpture on this 
veſſel, repreſents the Pagan ſea-gods, water-nymphs, ſea. 
monſters, ſhells, &c. with the ſtatues of Juſtice, Truth, 
Fidelity, Vigilance, Peace, Plenty, Apollo, and the Nine 
Muſes, the twelve months, and ſeveral other emblema- 
tical figures, The gilding colt ten or twelve thouſand 
ſilver ducats. It is true, the bucentaur, ſays Mr. Keyſler, 
is very beautiful in its kind, yet it muſt be owned that 
the king of Great Britain's chief yacht makes a much 
more ſplendid and noble appearance, though it did not 
coſt near ſo much as the former. 

In the grand council all nobles of twenty five years of 
age may take their place. It uſually meets on Sundays 
and holidays in the large hall of the ducal palace. 

The ſenate, or pregadi, are a committee of the grand 
council, by whom they are choſen, and have the manage. 
ment of the moſt ſecret and important affairs of ſtate, as 
the making of alliances, declaring war, concluding peace, 
coining money, impoſing taxes, &c. They conſiſt of 
ſixty ordinary, and as many extraordinary members ; be- 
ſides the nine procurators of St. Mark, the collegium, the 
doge's ſix counſellors, the il con/iglio di diect, the cenſors, 
the judges della auarantia criminale, and other inferior 
judges ; ſo that the whole ſenate conſiſts of about three 
hundred perſons. 

Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that among all the inſtances of 
their politics, there is none more admirable than the 
ſecrecy that reigns in their public councils, ** The ſe- 
« nate, ſays he, is generally as numerous as our houſe of 
* eommons, if we only reckon the ſitting members, and 
yet carries its reſolutions ſo privately, that they are ſel- 
„ dom known till they diſcover themſelves in the execu- 
tion. It is not many years ſince they had before them a 
great debate concerning the puniſhment of one of their 
© admirals, which laſted a month together, and concluded 
& in his condemnation ; yet was there none of his friends, 
© nor of thoſe who had engaged warmly in his defence, 
* that gave him the leaſt intimation of what was p 
„ againſt him, till he was actually ſeized, and in the 
hands of juſtice,” 

The next council is the callegium, in which all public 
inſtruments directed to the ſtate or doge are read; audien- 
ces given to foreign miniſters, and other important affairs 
tranſacted, It conſiſts of the doge, his fix counſcllors, 
the three preſidents. of the court of forty, the fix chief of- 
ficers of ſtate, &c. 

Of theſe three great aſſemblies, the preſidentſhip is 
lodged in the /ignoria, or il conſiglietto, compoſed of the 
doge and his {ix counſellors, who conſult on all matters 
to be laid before the grand council ; open all foreign let- 
ters directed to the doge and the republic ; receive peti- 
tions; and, in concert with the doge, carry many parti- 
culars into execution. The council is annually changed, 
and when the doge is indiſpoſed, one of them is always 
vice-doge. 

The procurators of St. Mark have not only the in- 
ſpection of the church of St. Mark, its library, and the 
records of the republic; but likewiſe manage all affairs 
relating to the poor; together with wills, guardianſhips, 
the redemption of the Chriſtian ſlaves, and bringing over 
rigid creditors to a reaſonable compoſition. Their number 
never exceeds nine ; they hold their office during lite, and 
out of them the doge is generally choſen. The titular 
procurators of St. Mark are more numerous, the republic 
in a ſcarcity of money ſelling theſe titles. 

The configlio di dieci is a high penal court, which 
conſiſts of ten counſellors ; the doge, who is preſident ; 
and his fix conglieri.-- Every quarter of a year three pre- 
ſidents of it are choſen. — The judgment of this court 18 


without appeal, and it is much dreaded for its ſeverity. 
It is the ſtrong cemcut which ſecures the whole ariſto - 


cracy 


„ 


Venice. 


eracy, it being chiefly inſtituted for the nobility, and its 


power extends even to the doge himſelf, 

The ſtate- inquiſition conſiſts of three preſidents, who 

a very watchful eye over the ſafety of the republic; 

and their ſagacious and vigilant attention to every thing 
relating to the ſtate is ſo great, that to avoid the ſuſpicion 
of any evil deſign againſt the government, it is abſolutely 

for every prudent perſon to be extremely circum- 
* OY - 

„and to obſerve an almoſt ſlaviſh caution in ſpeaking 

and ating. Theſe inquiſitors keep the keys of cheſts 
placed in ſeveral parts of the ducal palace, -and ſhut up 
within the open jaws of lions heads carved in the walls; 
through which notes are conveyed into them, by any one 
who pleaſes: and thus notice is ſecretly given to the 
republic of whatever =P concern it to know. 
formations need not be ſigned, and are therefore generally 
anonymous; but if a reward is expected, the informer 
may at any time make himſelf known, by producing a 
piece of paper torn from the billet put into theſe, de- 
nunci⸗ as as they are called, ſo as to tally. with it. 
But what ſtreſs is to be laid on ſuch ſecret informations, 
which give ſuch ſcope to malice and malevolence to ſpit 
their venom, belongs to the prudence of the inquiſitors to 
determine. 1 % 

As the conſglio diect is peculiarly erected for the nobility ; 
ſo the guarantia criminale, or the penal inferior court, takes 

nizance of all other ſubjects of the ſtate. | 
The holy inquiſition, falſely ſo called, and which is fo 
formidable in other Popiſh countries, is here confined by 
the republic within narrow bounds ; but of this court we 
ſhall take farther notice, in treating of the religion of the 
Venetians. | 1 

There is a particular college, as hath been already inti- 
mated, to whoſe care the regulation of dreſs is committed 
by the republic. None are exempted from the juriſdic- 
tion of this college, but noblemen's wives for the firſt two 

after their marriage, and ſtrangers. The former 
are however no farther indulged, than in wearing a pearl 
necklace, and a gold fringe at the bottom of their gowns. 
and in giving their gondoliers ribbons to wear in their 
caps. But here alſo, as in other countries, the women 
are, in this reſpect, connived at, particularly the courte- 
zans, who readily find patrons, under whoſe protection 
they treſpaſs againſt this ſumptuary law with impunity ; 
though there is ſometimes an inſtance of one or two be- 
ing fined on that account. It is probably owing to the 
great number of perſons who offend againſt this law, that 
it is not ſtrictly put in execution. 

The ſmaller arms of the republic are azure, a winged 
lion, or, with a book opened, argent, 'on which are theſe 
words, Pax TiBi, MARCE, EBVANGELISTA MEUS, that 
is, Peace to thee, Mark, my evangeliſt,” St. Mark 
being the patron of Venice. The ſhield is ſurmounted 
by the ducal cap. The large and complete ſhield is com- 
poſed of the arms of the ſeveral provinces and dependen- 
cies of the republic. 5 SN | 

The principal order of knighthood is that of St. Mark ; 
the badge of which is a large gold medal pendent on the 
breaſt, On one ſide is either the name of the reignin 
duke, or his image, with St. Mark delivering a ſtandard 
to him: on the other a winged lion, holding in one paw 
a ny {word, and in the other a book with the above 
words. 

The order of the Conſtantine knights have a croſs 
hanging from a gold chain. The reſidence of the grand 
maſter is at Briana near Venice.  _— 5 

With reſpect to the ſtate of religion, that eſtabliſhed 
by law is the Roman catholic ; but Greeks, Armenians, 
and Jews are allowed the public exerciſe of their wor- 
ſhip in the countries of the republic, and Proteſtants ob- 
ſerving privacy remain unmoleſted. The pope, after a 
long oppoſition has obtruded on the republic a court of 
ſpiritual inquiſition, the members of which are the pope's 
nuncio, the patriarch of Venice, an inquiſitor, and three 
lay- aſſiſtants; but the republic has ſo curtailed its power, 
that nothing can be tranſacted without the aſſiſtants, who 
lay before the republic caſe of moment. Jews, 
Greeks, caſes of blaſphemy, ſuppoſed magic and ſorcery, 
uſury, and the cenſure of books, are not cognizable by 


x 
: 


* * by the civil magiſtrate ; and the pope's 


Such in- | 


bulls, and briefs before they are made public undergo an 
examination, leſt they ſhould contain any thing contrary 
to the laws and liberties of the ſtate. 

At the head of the church is the patriarch of Venice, 
who is always a noble Venetian, choſen by the ſenate, 
and though confirmed by the pope, is independent of the 
papal chair. He is primate of Dalmatia, and of ſome pro- 
vinces on the continent ; alſo metropolitan over the arch- 
biſhops of Candia and Corfu, and the biſhops of Chi- 
0zza, Torcello, and Caorle: yet his power is very in- 
conſiderable, he having only the diſpoſal of two benefices 
in the city of Venice, and being little regarded by the 
clergy out of it, who depend immediately on the ſe- 
nate. 

The territories of the republic are under governors 
choſen out of the nobility, who are changed at the expi- 
ration of a certain term of . | 

The annual revenue of the republic is computed at 
cight millions two hundred thouſand Venetian ducats. 
In time of war both the nobles and the other ſubjects, even 
the doge himſelf, contribute in proportion to their incomes 
towards defraying the expences of the ſtate. 

In the army the republic make little uſe of ſuch of their 
ſubjects as live under heavy oppreflions : the flower of the 
infantry conſiſts of thirteen regiments of Dalmatians, men 
of great reſolution, but more expert in the exerciſe of the 
ſword than fire-arms. The Swiſs, on occaſion, furniſh 
ſix thouſand men, paid by the republic. If public ac- 
counts may be relied on, the whole army conſiſts of twen- 
ty-cight thouſand nine hundred ſeventy- ſeven men, over 
which is a field- maiſhal, or commander in chief, who is 
always ſome foreign general of diſtinguiſhed reputation; 
but with him are joined two ſenators, without whoſe con- 
ſent he can do nothing. | 

The naval force of the republic is ſaid to conſiſt of 
ſourteen men of war, twenty galleaſſes, and twenty-five 
gallies, commanded by a captain-general, who is always 
one of the prime nobility. | | 

The dominions of Venice conſiſt of thoſe in Italy, of a 
conſiderable part of Dalmaria, of four towns in Greece, 
and of the iſlands of Cortu, Pachſu, Antipachſu, Santa 
Maura, Curzolari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, and 
Zante. | 

The Venetian territories in Italy contain the duchy of 
Venice, the Paduaneſe, the peninſula of Rovigo, the Ve- 
roneſe, the territories of Vicenza and Breſcia, the diſtricts 
of Bergamo, Cremaſco, and the Marca Trevigiana, with 
part of the country of Friuli. We ſhall begin with the 
duchy of Venice, the principal place in which is the city 
of the ſame name. 5 

Venice, in Italian Venezia, and in Latin Venetia, the 
capital and ſeat of the republic, is ſituated in latitude 
forty-five degrees forty-ſix minutes, and in thirteen de- 
grees ten minutes eaſt longitude, and makes a very noble 
appearance at a diſtance, it ſeeming from its being built 
on a multitude of very ſmall iſlands, to float on the ſea, 
or rather, with its ſtately buildings and ſteeples, to riſe 
out of it, The number of theſe iſlands till remains un- 
certain, ſome reckoning ſixty, others ſeventy-two, and 
others again maintaining that they amount to one hundred 
and thirty-cight ; but the latter muſt comprehend in their 
calculation all thoſe places that have been gradually raiſed 
in the Laguna, by driving piles in the ground, and build- 
ing on them. | 

he Laguna, or marſhy lake, which lies between the 
city and the continent, is five Italian miles in breadth, 
and too ſhallow for large ſhips : by the attention of the 
republic it is prevented from becoming a part of the con- 
tinent, and from being ever frozen ſo as to bear an army; 
hence the city is inacceſſible on that fide. Towards the 
ſea the acceſs is alſo difficult ; but the fafe and naviga- 
ble parts are pointed out by piles, which at the * 
of an enemy's fleet may be eaſily cut away. Beſides, as 
| gallies may be 


| 


2 conſiderable number of men of war 
expeditiouſly fitted out for ſea from the dock, which 


contains vaſt quantities of naval ſtores, the city is ſecure 
from any attack either by land or water, and is ſtrong 


enough without fortifications, The fiſh, which are caught 
at the very doors of the houſes, may be eſteemed a good 
ne apa. and the ſeveral canals Jead- 
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ing to the city, between"the ſand banks and marſhy ſhal- 
lows, are at a vaſt expenee kept clear of the mud and 
ſlime brought with the food. The return of the ſea is 


ſomething later here than every ſixth hour, and it gene- | 


rally riſes between four and five feet, keeping the water 
between the iſlands of the city in continual motion: but 
ſome of theſe canals being very narrow, the mud is not 
ſo effectually carried off as to prevent ill ſmells in hot 
weather. | | pp 
The great canal, which winds in a ſerpentine form 
through the city, dividing it into two parts, is one thon+| 
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Venres; 


[ſhorteſt ſide two hundred and forty paces long, and ſeventy.) 


five broad, from the ducal palace ſouthward of the canal 
Della Gieudeca. The longeſt fide runs in a direct line 
from eaſt to weſt between the churches of St. Mark and 
St. Geminiano, near 180 feet, In the upper part, or at 
the firſt church, it is one hundred and twenty-ſix paces 
broad on both fides, ' excluſive of the piazzas ; but in the 
lower part, or at the ſecond church, only eighty. nine 
Tue ducal palace, towards the water-fide, and St. 
Mark's palace, ate entirely Gothic; but on the fide of 
the fall canal and in the court, of tolerable good mo- 


ſand three hundred paces long. The beſt way of o oing 
up and down the city is in gondolas, which glide ſwiftly 
on theſe canals : but Mr. Keyſler remarks, that as they 
are painted black, and lined with black cloth, or ſerge, 
they have a gloomy appearance; and the awning being 
ſo low, that a perſon cannot ſtand upright in the gondola, 
when a ſtranger pets into one of them, it ſcems as if he 
was creeping into a hearſe or tomb hu 


with black. The; 


left fide is always in theſe vehicles accounted the moſt ho- 
nourable, becauſe he who fits on the right muſt face the 


rowers, who intercept the view, and fometimes unavoid- 


ably ſplaſh him. 


and fome fay above five hundred bridges, 
moſt of them of ſtone : the higheſt and _— 
alto, which in the midſt of the city croſſes t 
at its narroweſt part, where it is but forty 


is the Ri- 
e great canal 


Over the ſeveral canals are laid four hundred and fifty, 
t and ſmall, 


dern architecture, and moſtly of marble. This ſtructure 
not only ſerves for the reſidence of the doge, but alſo · for 
the meeting of the council, The fineſt ornaments in the 
couneil chamber and other apartments, are the paintin 

of ths great "maſters: ! particularly in the cieling of t 

ccuneil- chamber, Venice is repreſented under a fplendid 
eanopy, crowned with olive, holding a fceptre, and fitting 
on a threne, the haſe of which is the beak of a ſhip and 
trophies ; round the throne, as emblems of ſubqued nati.. 
ons, are priſoners and flaves, with their fetters broken, 
and their ſovereign looking down on them with a benion 
aſpect, the meffer- piece of Palms. The centre of the 
cieling ſhews the queen of the Adriatic ſupported by 
Thetis and Cy bele; and encirckt by deities paying ho- 
mage. te her. On the ſecond compartment of this piece 
is the ſenate headed by the doge, to whom Venice ſends a 


paces broad /;ſaurel-wreath, by a hon dear ber, as waiting her com- 


This bridge conſiſts of only one fingle arch, whoſe found[nlands; The firſt compirtment is filled with a crowd of 
d tion takes up ninety feet, reſting on twelve thouſand |ambaffadors and deputies, who, in a ſuppliant manner, 


elm piles. It is every where incruſted with marble, an 


is ſaid to have coſt the republic two hundred and fifty] I his 
thouſand ducats, In the upper part it is thirty- ſevenſ obe 


preſent to the republic the keys of their reſpective cities, 
piece is eſteemed the maſter piece of Tintoret. In 
of the apartments is another piece by the ſame maſter, 


common paces broad, with two rows of ſhops, forming, in which Jupiter, with ſevetal other Gods, conduct Ve- 


as it were, three ſtreets, of which that in the middle 1s 
the wideſt; and at each end is an aſcent of fifty-f1x ſteps. 
"This city may indeed be every where traverſed on foot, 
but the ſtreets are very narrow, and the payement of free- 
ſtone very ſlippery in wet weather; and, at the ſame time, 
the many ſmall bridges with their ſteps are not a little 
troubleſome and dangerous, very few of the bridges having 
any fence on either ſide. | 


nice, in order to lay the foundation of her power and 
grandeur in the Adriatic fea; in which the #rtiſt has imi- 
tated the ancient Pagans, in giving the God ſuch a glory 
round his head, as is uſually painted round that of our Sa- 
viour, But the ſineſt piece amoi all the paintings in this 
palace, is the taking of the fortreſs of Zara. 

In the palaco is alſo a fmall arſenal, where a conſider- 
able number of loaded muſkets are always kept in readi- 


The city of Venice is about fix Italian miles in circum- 
ference, and contains ſeventy pariſh churches beſides 
others, fifty-four convents of monks, twenty-fix nunne- 
ries, ſeventeen rich hoſpitals, eighteen oratories, forty re- 
ligious fraternities with their chapels, fifty-three ſquares, 
one hundred and ſixty- five marble, and twenty-three 
braſs ſtatues, The buildings are indeed all of ſtone, but 
the greater part make a very mean appearance; fo that 
the city, in point of beauty and elegance, is inferior to 
many others. It is true St. Mark's ſquare is very fine, 
as are alſo the ſeveral ſtately marble palaces that border 
upon the great canal, though moſt of them are of Gothic 
architecture. In the churches and convents the paintings 
are moſt admirable; for in theſe Venice ſurpaſſes even 
Rome itſelf. Here are alſo two academies of painting. 
The number of inhabitants has been computed at two 
hundred thouſand. Theſe inhabitants are the nobility and 
the citizens, after whom may be reckoned the lawyers, 
notartes, phyſicians, wealthy merchants, glaſs-makers, and 
all handicraftſmen, whether dwelling in the city or the 
more diftant iflands, together with the ſea- faring people 
and the gondoliers. | | 

This city, from the r of the country in its neigh- 
bourhood, and the facility of carriage, enjoys a conſtant 
plenty of all kinds of proviſtons. The fpring water be- 
ing very indifferent in moſt places, almoſt every houſe has 
a ciſtern, into which the rain water is conveyed from the 
roof, and clarifred by being filtrated through ſand. Water 
is alſo brought from the river Brefta, and preferved in thd 
ciſterns. | | 

From this general ſketch of the city, we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to a particular deſcription. It is divided into 0 


— 


large purts, of which the three firſt lie on the caft an 
north ſides ; and the three others to the wefl ænd fourk © 
the great canal, which, as we have already obſerved, di- 
vides the city into two principal es ws 3 
The firſt named Sefticria St. Mareo, particularly con- 
tains St. Mark's ſquare, with" the adjacent buildings! 
This ſquare, which is the pride of the eity, is on the 


neſs, that in caſe of an inſurrection of the people, the 
doge and the nobility may make uſe of them for their 
defence ; 'for this purpoſe the council chamber has a com- 
munication through a door with the armoury, and every 
three months theſe pieces are freſh loaded. Among other 
curioſities in this arſenal are two little ſtatues of Adam 
and Eve, cut with a knife in an uncommon kind of wood, 
by Albert Duret, during his confinement, for which he 
was rewarded with his liberty, Here is alſo a moſt curi- 
ous lantern of rock cryſtal, for which a yearly penſion of 
fout Mindred ducats was ordered to the inventor, and his 
heirs to the fourth generation, . On the ſteps in the court 
of the palace ſtand two marble ſtatues of Mars and Nep- 
tune. Towards St. Mark's church is alſo a ſtatue of 
Francis Maria duke of Urbino, and at the church two 
others of Adam and Eve. 

The lower gallery of the palace on the fide oppofite St. 
Mark's ſquare, ' together with the hall under the new Pro- 
curatie, is called the Broglio. Here at a certain hour of 
the day the nobility walk, and no Venetian of an inferior 
rank muſt be ſeen there; though a foreigner, being ſup- 
poſed to be unacquainted with the cuſtom, is not deſired 
to quit the place. That part of St. Mark's ſquare between 
the two buildings and the - piazza receives an additional 
ornament from two pillars of oriental granite, on one of 
which ſtands St. Mark's lion in braſs, and on the other 
a marble ſtatue of St. Theodore. Between theſe is the 
place for the pubſit execution of malefactors, thro' which 
no noblernan is ſeen to paſs. ' A gMey compleatly rigged 
and armed lies cloſe to the Broglio, for the defence of the 
ducal palace, on ny ſudden emergency. 

Contiguous to the north part pf the doye's palace is St. 
Mark's church, which is alfo ſtyled the doge's chapel. Its 
materials juſtly intitle it to be called magnificent, it being 
both on the out and inſide covered with fine marble : but 
the architecture is entirely Gothic. The beft part of it 
gre the Mofaic paintings,” atick the four horſes of braſs, 
which were formerly gilt, flandins” oter 


. 


the great door, 
and are (aid to have been brought from Cane 


Vaxice. 


Theſe are univerſally allowed to be maſter pieces. The 
treaſury of the church is very rich in gold and jewels, and 
here is a famous manulcript of the goſpel of St, Mark; 
but the dampneſs of the place has ſpoiled it to ſuch a degree, 
that it is ſo far from being legible, that it is not certain 
whether it be written in Latin or Greek. Before the church 
are two large maſts fixed on braſs pedeſtals, on which, in 
feſtivals, filken flags are hoiſted. 7 

Oppoſite the ducal palace is a fine new building, called 
the Procuratie Nouove, which takes up an entire fide of 
St. Mark's ſquare. In it may be ſeen the public library 
and muſeum of antiquities, "The former is only prized for 
the eIlleftion of Greek manuſcripts left to the republic by 
cardinal Beſſarion: but in the muſeum one cannot ſuffici- 
ently admire the multitude of Greek and Roman marble 
ſtatues, all highly finiſhel, Adjoining to the Procuratic 
Nouove is the Procuratic Vecchie, which takes up the other 
fide of St. Mark's ſquare as fer as St, Grzrminiano's church. 
Theſe buildings are called procuraties, from the procura- 
tors of St. Mark's church reſiding in them. Facing the 
angle formed by the New Procuratie ſtands an intulated 
ſquare tower three hundred and eighteen feet high, and the 
aſcent within is ſuch that one may ſafely ride both up and 
down. On the ſpire at the top ftands an angel of wood 
ſixteen feet high, covered with gilt braſs, 

The principal churches in this diviſion are thoſe of St, 
Moſes and St. Maria Zobenigo. Of the palaces by the 

t canal, one of the moſt ſtately is that of Pefaro. This 
uarter has a communication by a bridze with that of 
t. Pauolo over the Rialto, and near it is the German- 

houſe, in which are mercantile goods conſigned to or 
from Germany, and in it the Proteſtants perform divine 
ſervice, 

The next diviſion, called Seſtiere de Caſtello, contains 
the magnificent churches of St. Zaccaria, St. Giovannie 
Paolo, with the neighbouring Dominican convents, the 
Scuola di St. Marco, the hoſpital li Mandicanti with its 
church, St. Ciuſtina. St. France ſco della vigna, St. Pietro 
de Caſtello, call-d the patriarchate, and the duca} ſemi- 
nary. Here is alſo the eIcbrated arſenal, or dock, which 
is two Italian miles ami a half in circuit, walled and moat- 
ed, with twelve towers along its walls, and within the 
encloſure a great variety of buildings, in which every 
thing requiſite for a land or ſ-a armament is kept in readi- 
neſs. Theſe buildings conſiſt of an armoury, ſtore-houſes 
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And the ſixth, named the Seſtiere di Dorſo duro, has 
many magnifhcent churches, adorned with the mo# beau- 
tiful ſculpture and paintings. 

Round the city of Venice are a conſiderable number of 
{mall iſlands, ſome of which have handſome gardens, walks, 
and beautiful churches, One of the principal of theſe is 
St. Murano, a populous iſland about a mile from Venice ; 
it has its own magiſtrates, but, like the reſt, is under the 
juriſdiction of the city. In it are fifteen churches, of which 
St, Peter's, the principal, belongs to the Dominicans. In 
this iſland the famous large looking-glaſſes are made, and 
other curious glaſs- work performed. 

We have already mentioned many of the diverſions of 
the city ; and ſhall here add, that among the moſt rational 
and agreeable are the excellent concerts performed week! 
in the churches of the hoſpitals degl' Incurabili and della 
Piet. In the former they are chiefly vocal, and in the lat- 
t-r inſtrumental ; and, what is moſt extraordinary, the per- 
formers in both are poor maidens. 

Ihe trade of Venice in cloth, eſpecially ſcarlet, ſilk ſtuffs, 
and looking-glaſſes, is till very conſiderable. Here are allo 
manufactured gold and filver ſtuffs, for which they have a 
good market in the Levant ; and likewiſe brocatellas, a kind 
of ſtuſt- like brocade, made of coarſe ſilk, and much uſed for 
carpets, 

Having given a very particular account of the republic, 
and its capital, we ſhall proceed to give a deſcription of the 
ſeveral countries ſubject to it. 


SECT. XI. 
The PADuUAno, or PADUAN. 


Its Situation and Extent, with a particular Deſcription of the 
City of Padua, and a conciſe Accaunt of Albano and Rovigo. 


HE Paduan, or territory of Padua, is called by the 
Ttalians Paduano, and is a part of Lombardy : it is 
bounded on the north by Treviſano, on the eaſt by the Do- 
gado, on the ſouth by the Poleſino, and on the weft by 
the Veroneſe and Vicentino ; it extending about forty miles 
in length, and thirty-five in breadth. 
This is one of the moſt fertile ſpots in Italy; and the 
country is adorned with a great number of beautiful villas 


for iron-work, oars, cordage, bullets, tar, hemp, canvas, and gardens : but it is ſubje& to ſtorms, particularly thoſe 


2 


guns, &c. A rope-houſe, a ſalt- petre-houſe, ſmiths for- 
ges, a foundery, baſons, and flips for building of ſhips 
and gallies. Within it lie the men of war, frigates, gal- 
lies, galleaſſes, and galliots. The workmen commonly 
amount to upwards of a thouſand; they conſtantly live in 
the dock, and moſt of them were born there. 

The third diviſion of the city is named the Seſtiere di 


Canale Regio, and has many churches, one of the fineſt 


of which is the Padii GieFti, or Jeſuits. This ſtructure 
has a ſuperb Jront, adorned 4ith a profuſion of ſtatues and 
fine column”, and the ornaments within this edifice are 
anſwerable to its outvard beauty and elegance. The walls 
between the pillars, the grcat altar, and the pulpit, are 
of white marble inlaid with green, and embelliſhed with 
flowers. The grrat altar has fixtcen twiſted columns 
of white and green marble. "The ſteps and the pavement 
before it arc of vellow and green marble, and reſemble a 
beautiful carpet. The tabernacle is of lapis lazuli. Among 
the multitude of other fine pictures with which this church 
is adorned, the moſt admired are the martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence, by Titian; the circumciſion and aſcenſion, 
by Tintoret ; the beheading of John the Baptiſt, by old 
Palma; and the Virgin Mary vititing her coufin Eliza- 
beth, by Andrea Schiavone. The ws A is entirely painted 
by Palma, 

In this diviſion is alſo the theatre, and in this quarter 
live the Jews, who amount to about fifteen hundred, and 


are diſtinguiſhed by their being obliged to wear a bit of red 


cloth on tneir hats. 


The fourth diviſion of the city contains nothing re- 
markable. 


The fifth, called the Seſtiere di St. Pauolo, contains the 
exchange, the bank, the Franciſcan church, the ſplendid 
chapel of St. Anthony, &c. 


that come from the ſea, which are extremely violent. 

Padua, in Latin Patavium, is an ancient and large city 
on the Brenta, ſituated in the forty- fiſth degree thirty-ſix 
minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth degree twenty 
minutes eaſt longitude. The inhabitants boaſt that the 
republic of Venice owes its origin and riſe to their city; 
but it is now ſome centuries ſince Padua has been brought 
under the Venetian yoke, which has occaſioned it greatly 
to decline from its former ſplendor ; fo that at preſent it 
ſcarcely contains forty-thouſand inhabitants. The ſtreets 
are narrow, ill paved, and dirty; but almoſt all the houſes 
ſtand upon porticoes, under which one may walk without 
being incommoded either by the ſun or rain. The city con- 
tains twenty-fix pariſh churches, twenty-three convents of 
monks, eighteen nunneries, four good hoſpitals, and is a 
biſhop's ſee. 

The principal church is that of the Franciſcans, dedi- 
cated to St. Anthony, on account of the exceſſive vene- 
ration paid by the _—_— to this ſuppoſed ſaint. It is 
built upon the ruins of a temple of Juno, and is very 
ſpacious, full of gold, filver, precious ſtones, paintings, 
gildings, ſculpture, and every other kind of magnificence. 
The pavement is of marble of various colours; the choir 
is adorned with white and red marble, and the benches, 
which are very fine, are embelliſhed over head with baſs 
reliefs in eighteen braſs pannels, by Sanſovin, repreſent- 
ing ſeveral paſſages of the life of Chriſt, and are very 
much admired : but the richeſt part of this church is the 
chapel, which contains his body, and is entirely lined with 
white marble, *©* In the chapel of this ſaint, ſays Key- 
« fler, I ſaw burning above fifty large ſilver lamps, and 
<« one of gold; together with two very large ſilver candle- 
« ſticks ſtanding on pedeſtals of white marble, St. An- 
<« thony's coffia is of ſerpentine, and lies under the altar, 
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which is adorned with ſeven angels of bronze, 'and 
ſome exquiſite ſculpture ; and, indeed, the chapel has 
in every reſpect but few equals. On one fide of it are 
ſhewn two wax flambeaux, eight or nine inches in 
diameter, and fixed in iron work. Theſe are ſaid to 
have been offercd by a treacherous Turk, with a de- 
„ ſign to blow up the chapel, by means of fire-works 
concealed in them ; but it ſeems St. Anthony prevent- 
«© ed the calamity ; for theſe flambeaux being lighted, 
he cried out aloud three times from his coffin, that 
„they ſhould be put out, which occaſioned a farther 
examination of the flambeaux, and thus the villainous 
« plot was diſcovered. St. Anthony's remains are ſaid 
continually to emit a moſt fragrant perfume, which 
is chiefly ſmelt at a crevice behind the altar; and it 
is faid that this perfume is ſtronger in the morning 
than ia the evening, whence ſome have inferred that 
the cleſt is rubbed with perfumes every morning, be- 
fore the people are permitted to approach it. The 
ſaint's tongue is kept with great devotion in 6g 
vale in the veſtry, and very fervent prayers are offered 
© up to it.“ 

The church of St. Juſtina, Palladio's maſter-piece, be- 
longs to a Benedictine convent, it is a luminous, and diſ- 
encumbered building; and is eſteemed one of the fineſt 
churches in Italy. The long nave conſiſts of a row of 
five cupolas, and the croſs one has on each fide a fingle 
cupola, deeper and broader than the others, The martyr- 
dom of St. Juſtina, done by Paul Veroneſe, hangs over 
the altar. "The chief relics of this church are the ſup- 
poſed bodies of St, Luke and St. Matthias. 

The magnificence of the convent, which is built of 
large ſquare free-ſtone, is anſwerable to the beauty of 
the church: it is a vaſt fabric that has ſix cloiſters, ſeveral 
courts, and many gardens. The refectory is very fine, 
extremely neat, and adorned with an excellent picture of 
Jeſus at Emmaus, by Titian: they alſo highly value a 
itatue of the Virgin Mary here, which they ſay was at 
Conſtantinople when the Turks made themſelves maſters 
of that city; but was ſo frightened by thoſe barbarians, 
that ſhe flew directly to Padua. The library is a very 
magnificent building, but indifferently furniſhed with 
books, the cellars being much better ſtocked with hogſ 
heads of wine. The Benedictines of St. Juſtina boaſt of 
having diſcovered in their garden the coffin of Titus Li- 
vius, and that this convent is built upon the ruins of an 
old temple of Concord, ſome ſay of Jupiter. 

The ſquare near it is the largeſt in Padua, and was 
anciently called the Field of Mars: but its preſent name 
is Prato della Valle. There is a ſmall ſpot in this ſquare 
named Campo Santo, or the Holy Field, from the great 
number of Chriſtians who formerly ſuffered martyrdom 
there. The cathedral is a very old ſtructure, and has a 
revenue of a hundred thouſand crowns for maintaining 
twenty-ſeven canons, who muſt be all of noble extraction, 
with ſome chaplains and other officers. There are here 
the tombs of many great men, and the church is adorned 
with a great number of excellent paintings by the great 
maſters. The other handſome churches are thoſe of the 
Carmelites, St. Franciſco di Paola, the Theatines, and St. 
Maria della Gratie. 

The univerſity founded by the emperor Frederic II. was 
formerly in great repute; but has for many years been 
ſo decayed, that the ſtudents now ſcarce amount to five 
hundred. No difficulty is made of burying a Proteſtant 
traveller in a church or convent, if before his death care 
has been taken to have his name entered in the matri- 
cula of the univerſity, In this ſtructure are the ſtatues 
and arms' of a great number of illuſtrious perſons who 
were members of it. The anatomical theatre being 
ſomewhat dark, the diſſections are generally performed by 
candle-light. The library is a handſome building, and 
the phy ſic-garden, though not large, is ingeniouſly con- 
trived, and was the firſt of the kind belonging to any uni- 
verſity in Europe. 

The chief civil edifice is the town-houſe ; but its large 
hall is kept in fo dirty a condition, that were it not for 
ſome monuments it contains it would not be worth ſee- 
ing: on the out ſide of the four gates are the ſtatues of 


four celebrated Paduans, namely, Titus Livius, Albertus which are tepid, are faid to be impregnated with 
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Patavinus, Petrus Aponus, and Paulus Patavinus. 


the large hall juſt mentioned is a ſtone, which has a Latin 
inſcription, by which it is termed the ſtone of ignomin 

and bankruptcy. For ſuch as became bankrupt, and were 
unable to pay their debts, by fitting publicly three times 
with their bare poſteriors on this ſtone, and ſwearing that 
it was not in their power to diſcharge their debts, were 
cleared from any farther proſecution from their creditors : 
but this extraordinary ceremony has been difcontinued for 
upwards of ſixty years. 

The podeſta, or chief magiſtrates palace, which joins 
to the town-houſe, contains a great number of buſtoes, 
{latues, and arms of former podeſtas; and in it is alfo the 
city 2 a 

The pallazzo del Capitaneo ſtands in a beautiful ares 
called Piazzade Nobili. It is an elegant building, and the 
ſecond ſtory is adorned with a gallery ſupported by ſeventy. 
three columns of red marble, The tower is alſo a 
piece of architecture, and has a clock which {hews = 
the courſe of the ſun and moon. 

The ancient palace of the tyrant Acciolini is remarkable 
for its ſpacious vaults, and at preſent ſerves both for an 
arſenal and granary : it has two towers, on one of which is 
a Latin inſcription to the following purpoſe : 

«© Shed tears of compaſſion on this priſon, where the 
& blood of your anceſtors was abundantly ſhed ; for thoſe 
„ whom the inhuman Acciolini thruſt down alive, with. 
out any diſtinction of age, ſex, rank, or condition, 

into this dungeon, periſhed with hunger, grief, and 
« deſpair. After ſuch numbers of innocent victims, who 

were buried alive in this dreadful ſepulchre, it was 
at laſt the juſt fate of the execrable tyrant himſelf to 
expire in it, Hence you ought to be ſenſible of your 
preſent happineſs, in having a prince who, from bein 
objects of pity and compaſſion, has rendered you ſo hap- 
py as to be envied for your proſperity, This inſcription 
Was placed over this dreadful dungeon by Sebaſtiano 
„ Galvani, a native of Padua, commiſſary of the provi- 
0 * and military- ſtores lodged in this caſtle, in the year 
1618.“ | 

Among the pleaſure-gardens in Padua that of d' Andola, 
a noble Venetian, is one of the beſt, it being adornel 
with great numbers of ſtatues ; but the Papaſava gardens 
exceed it for orange-trees, cyprus, and other ever greens, 
which are diſpoſed into fine walks, labyrinths, and beautiful 
hedges. Of the latter ſome are of box-trees thirteen or 
fourteen feet high. 

Though the air of Padua is eſteemed very healthy, yet 
few cities have ſo many apothecaries, in proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants : but it muſt be obſerved, that 
moſt of theſe venders of medicines are alſo confectioners. 
Great quantities of vipers are collected here, ſome of which 
are kept alive for various uſes, and others dried and made 
into powder, which is ſuppoſed to be of great efficacy in me- 
dicine. 

The Jews have their particular quarter allotted to them 
at Padua, out of which they are not permitted to ſtir. 

The plain about Padua is a perfect Paradiſe, and the 
neighbouring mountains yield excellent wine and oil. The 
pallage from Padua to Venice is very convenient, and in 
fair weather the ſight of the many ſeats on both ſides the 
river renders it very pleaſant. 
| At the diſtance of about four Italian miles from Pa- 
dua is the village of Abano, which is much frequented 
in ſummer on account of the warm baths at about half 2 
mile from it, In theſe baths are three forts of water of 
very different qualities; ſome of theſe ſprings are impreg- 
nated with ſulphur, and have particular bathing-rooms, 
where, by means of ſteps, one may deſcend to any depth 
in the water: others are boiling hot, and the water 
ſprings up in ſuch quantities as to drive a mill at the 
diſtance of about twenty paces from the ſource, The 
wooden pipes through which the water is conveyed to 
theſe baths are often encruſted with a white ſtony ſub- 
ſtance, not eaſily ſeparated from the wood ; and the 
exact impreſſion of the veins and knots of the wood on 
this concretion make it perfectly reſemble petrified wood. 


A ſudatorium has alſo been built here, the effect of which 
is cauſed by the ſteam of the water. Some of the prog? 


and 
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and others, from their reddiſh ſediment, and other ſigns, 

pear to be chalybeate. In thoſe where ſulphur predo- 
minates, the pipes contract a cruſt of whitiſh (alt. Here 
is alſo a mud bath, where very obſtinate athritic diſorders 
have been cured, by means of the warm mud. 

The peninſula Rovigo, which is alſo ſubject to Venice, 
js very fertile, and environed by the rivers Adige, Po, Tat- 
taro, and Caſtagnaro ; and is interſected by ſeveral canals. 
It contains Rovigo, a pretty large city ſcated on the Adige, 
which runs through it. Its fortifications are ancient, be- 
fades which it has a caſtle, and is the reſidence of the 
biſhop of Adria. This diſtrict, beſides the above city, 
only contains Adria, which is now an inconſiderable place, 

three other market- towns. 
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The VER ONE S E. 


Is Situatian, Extent, and Produce ; with a particular De- 
feription of the City of Veruna. 


HE Veroneſe, the next country ſubject to Venice, 


is bounded on the north by the country of Trent 
on the ealt by the Paduan and Vicentino, on the ſouth 
by the Cuchy of Mantua, and on the weſt by Breſciano. 
Its utmoſt extent from north to ſouth is about forty miles, 
and its breadth from eaſt to weſt about thirty-two. 

The Veroneſe is a delightful country, abounding in 
excellent peaches, melons, | ſtrawberries, truffles, very 
large artichokes, cheſnuts, apples, pears, plums, wine, 
oil, corn, and other vegetables. It has good marble, 
and petrifactions of ſeveral kinds, Among the moun- 


tains, that of Baldo, is celebrated for its valuable plants. 


The lake of Garda, in Latin Benacus, Virgil repreſents 
as very ſtormy, comparing its waves to thoſe of the 
ocean : indeed it reſembles the fea, and his deſcription 
is not very hyperbolical. It is upwards of twenty-eight 
Engliſh miles in length, and abounds in fiſh, particularly 
large fine trouts. The diſtrict of Verona annually brings 


in to the republic of Venice upwards of five hundred and 


fixty thouſand ducats. The principal city of this diſtrict 
s the following : 

Verona, the capital of the Veroneſe, is a very large 
city, ſituated in the forty-fifth degree twenty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and in the eleventh degree fifteen minutes 
eaſt longitude. It is fortified in the ancient manner, with 
three caſtles, two of which ſtand on a hill, and the other 
two in a plain, by the river Adige, which runs through 
the city, and over it are four ſtone bridges, one of them 
three hundred and forty-eight feet long. 

This city makes a better appearance from its delight- 
ful outlets, than when one is within it; moſt of the 
ſtreets being narrow, crooked, and dirty, and the houſes 
but mean. The inhabitants are computed to amount to 
near fifty thouſand, but they were formerly much more 
numerous, The beſt ſtreet in the city is called II Curſo, 
where the diverſions. of the carnival conclude with foot- 
races, &c. Common proftitutes were formerly permitted 
to enter the liſts, and to run for the prize; but this cuſ 
tom has been aboliſhed, and altered to a horſe- race, 
which is exhibited on Shrove Sunday, the laſt Sunday 
of the carnival, The prize is a piece of gold brocade, or 
ſome other rich tuff, The largeſt piazza in this city is 

Piazza d'Armi, where the two annual fairs in ſpring 


and autumn are held, and in which ſtands a marble ſtatue | 


repreſenting the republic of Venice in a female habit, 
with a crown on her head. In the town houſe are the 
ſtatues of five celebrated perſons who were natives of Ve- 
rona; theſe are Catullus, Emilius Marcus, Cornelius 
Nepos, the elder Pliny, and Vitruvius ; beſides which, 
on a high arch, ſtands the ſtatue of Gieronimo Fracaſ- 
tori, a learned phyſician, mathematician, and excellent 
poet, who flourithed in the ſixteenth century. The moſt 
valuable piece of antiquity here is the celebrated Roman 
amphitheatre, which is ſo perfect that the ſeats on which 
the people fat are ſtill entice. Indeed but little of it ap 


Pears ancient, it having been carefully repaired from time 

to time at the city's expence. The learned count Maffei 

computed that it conveniently held twenty-two thouſand 
73 | 
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one hundred and eighty-four ſpectators, but the outer wall 


and the upper ſtory are wanting. 
In the edifice where the learned Philharmonic Societ 


hold their meetings is a very large hall, in which are the 
portraits of the patres, or preſidents of this academy, who 
are always four in number; and in an apartment on the 


left hand are kept the old muſical inftruments with which 


the nobility of Verona uſed formerly to amuſe themſelves, 
An apartment on the right hand is appointed for the pre- 


ſidents of the Philoti, who are inſtituted for the improve- 
ment of bodily exerciſes, as riding, fencing, vaulting, 


dancing, &c. There is alſo in this building a fine theatre 


for exhibiting operas and comedies, which has five galle- 
ries, and was built from a deſign of the famous Franceſco 
Bibiena, architect to the emperor, As the nobility aſ- 
ſemble here ſeveral times in a week to divert themſelves 
with cards, &c. this theatre may be conſidered as a kind 
of exchange for the polite and the literati of Verona. In 
one room ſtands the ſtatue ot a female of white marble. 
On the outſide of this edifice are to be ſeen a great num- 
ber of inſcriptions and other remains of antiquity, many 


of which were dug up about Verona; and that they may 


not be expoſed to any future damage from the injuries of 
the weather, they are inſerted in a long wall facing the 
ſouth, the north wind being found very detrimental to 
ſtones. After theſe are ſeveral ancient monuments in baſſo 
relievo, repreſenting the gods, ſacrifices, &c. In the proper 
arrangement of theſe pieces the marquis Scipio Maffei 
was at no ſmall expence, and ſpared no pains to increaſe 
their number ; on which account the gentlemen belonging 


to this academy erected a marble ſtatue of him over the 


entrance of this building. 

In Verona there are convents of Carmelite monks, both 
bare-footed and others. In the church of the former art 
three fine altars, the firſt of which is adorned with columns 


| of verde-antico, the ſecond with pillars of a red and white 


veined marble, and the third with columns of a yellow 
marble. The high altar is alſo of beautiful marble finely 
executed, and adorned with a noble picture of the Annun- 
ciation. 

In the church belonging to the other Carmelite monks 
is a beautiful altar of fine marble, and in the veſtry a fine 


— of painting by one of the diſciples of the celebrated 


Raphael, repreſenting our. Saviour when a child playing 
with John the Baptiſt, and the Virgin Mary looking with 
great complacency on their mutual fondneſs and ſportive 
innocence. 

Among the other churches, one of the fineſſ ii that of 
St. George, belonging to the Benedictine mo Over 
the door is the baptiſm of Chriſt painted by Tintoretto ; 
on the high altar is a piece repreſenting the martyrdom of 
St. George, by Paul Veroneſe; and on one fide near it 
our Saviour feeding five thouſand people, by Paul Tara- 
nati, who was ſeventy- nine years of age when he painted 
this piece; and on the other fide a very fine repreſentation 
of the Iſraelites gathering manna. This piece is twenty- 
four feet in length, and twenty-three broad. 

Between Verona and Vicenza are found all kinds of 
petrified fiſh, moſt of which are of the ſalt- water ſpecies, 
in a fort of white loam. "Theſe fiſhes are generally well 
preſerved, their bones being entire, and frequently even 
their ſcales ; they chiefly conſiſt of pike, ſoles, thornbacks, 
Aying-fiſh, perch, and gudgeons, 


SECT. XII 
The Territory of Vicexza, or VICENTINO. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with à particular De- 
[cription of the City of Vicenza, and the Manners of the In- 
habitants. 


HE territory of Vicenza is alſo a part of Lombardy, 

and is bounded on the north by the territory of 
Trent, on the eaſt by the Treviſano, on the ſouth by 
the Paduan : and on the weſt by the Veroneſe, extending 
in length from north to ſouth, about forty miles, and in 
breadth about thirty-three. 

The air is ſerene and healthful, and the inhabitants 
computed at a hundred and fifty or a hundred and ſtæty 
thouſand ſouls. The country is indeed ſo fertile and de- 
lightful, 
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lightful, that it may be called both the garden and Aeſh-| 


market of Venice; it alſo produces good wine. 

The principal city in this territory is Vicenza, Or 
Vicentia, which is ſituated thirty Italian miles from Ve- 
rona, in the ſorty- fifth degree thirty-four minutes north 
latitude, and in the twelfth degree fifteen minutes eaſt 
ongitude, and is watered by the rivers Bachiglioni and 
Rerone, which here unite their ſtreams, It contains 
many elegant and beautiful buildings, the tops of ſeveral 
of them ornamented with ſtatues, particularly the piaz- 
za before the council-houſe. This piazza makes a grand 
appearance, and before it ſtands two very lofty columns : 
on the top of one of them is St. Mark's winged lion, the 
arms of Venice, on the other ſide the image of our Sa- 
viour. There is in this city a literary ſociety ſtyled the 
Olympici, whole defign is chiefly the improvement of the 
Jralian language. The academicans hold their meetings 
in a theatre built by the celebrated Palladio, who was a 
native of this city. It is but ſeldom uſed as a theatre, 
yet the perſpective of the ſtage is admirable, and it is 
adorned with ſtatues of the Roman emperors and philoſo- 
phers. The pit is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, 
and the ſeats are diſpoſed after the manner of the ancient 
amphitheatres. In the Campus Martius, without the city, 
is a triumphial arch built from one of Palladio's deſigus, 
in imitation of the ancient ſtructures of that kind. T he 
Monte della Pieta is alſo a ſtately fabric, anc has a very 
fine library, 

Of the churches, which are fifty-ſeven in number, four- 
teen are parochial, and twenty-nine conventual. Among 
theſe the great altar of the dominican church is a ſuperb 
piece of Palladio's architecture. 

The church della Madona di Monte, on a mountain 
without the city, is much frequented by pilgrims, and 
has a fine frontiſpiece, with a convent built cloſe by it. 
In the refectory of this convent is a picture painted by 
Paul Veroneſe, repreſenting pope Gregory the Great 
fitting with ſeveral pilgrims at table, where our Saviour 
is alfo preſent. Fhough this piece be finely executed, 
the defign is very abſurd. The pope ſits at the upper end, 
without his triple crown; and next to him Chriſt is re- 
preſented without any particular mark of diſtinction : the 
next is a cardinal, and on the other fide another cardi- 
nal, with a large pair of ſpectacles on his noſe; a page 
dreſſed in the Spaniſh manner waits at table, with a dog 
under his arm : under the table are repreſented a cat, a 
monkey, &c. The mountain on which this church and 
convent are built yields a very agreeable proſpect, which 
extends as far as Padua, or the convenience of the 
uſual proceſſions, and of pilgrims, a large aſcent by ſteps 
has been made up the acclivity of the mountain. In the 
valley at the beginning of the aſcent is a triumphal arch, 
and on the left hand of it is a ſtatue of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The fineſt garden at Vicenza is that of count Val- 
marano, which for its ſituation, viſtas, arbours, and beau- 
tiful walks, may be eſteemed one of the nobleſt in all Italy. 
A covered walk of cedar and orange trees, planted al- 
ternately, and above two hundred paces in length, is 
particularly admired. On one fide of it is a broad ca- 
nal, well ſtocked with large barbel and other fiſh, 
which at the ſound of a pipe immediately appear in great 
numbers on the ſurface, in order to be fed. Over the en- 
trance into the garden is a Latin inſcription to the follow- 
ing purpoſe: 

« If corroding cares have haply followed thee thus far, 
though they be loth to leave thee, diſpel and baniſh 
„ them, for this place is dedicated to genial mirth and 

feſtivity. Whoever ſhall damage theſe cedars, or crop 

a flower, let him be eſteemed facrilegious, and be 

puniſhed, to appeaſe Vertumnus and Pomona, to whom 

they are conſecrated. 

Native, friend, or ſtranger, who deſireſt to amuſe thy- 

« ſelf with the rural charms of this place, thou mayeſt 

« ſecurely enter theſe gardens deſigned for pleaſure and 

c recreation. Here is no fierce dog, no frightful dra- 

«© gon, nodeity with threatening weapon Ky every 

thing is here freely, and without danger, expoſed to 

thy view. Such is the pleaſure of count Leonardo 

Valmarano, the owner of theſe gardens, who relies 
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aon thy modeſty and good breeding as ſufficient to guard 

the place from outrages.” 

The inhabitants of Vicenza have the character of bein 

more vindictive than the reſt of the Italians; and it 13 
certain that travellers, eſpecially thoſe who are hot and 
quarrelſome, ſhould be very careful, both here and in eve 
part of Italy, to avoid diſputes, eſpecially with the poſtil. 
lions and other perſons of the lower claſs ; for the deſire 
of revenge is ſo predominant, that they have been known 
to follow a traveller fix or eight ſtages to watch an oppor. 
tunity of gratifying their malice, Open violence, ſays 
Mr. Keyſler, from whom we have borrowed theſe re- 
e marks, is little to be apprehended from them, on which 
« account the danger is the greater; for cowards are 
always cruel. Murder is looked upon in Italy in a 
« very different light from what it is in other countries. 
If a robbery is committed in the ſtreets, or market. 
place, in any of the towns of this country, and the 
people are called to flop the thief, there is always 
aſſiſtance at hand to purſue the criminal; but upon 
crying after a murderer, nobody offers to tir, and 
the aſſaſſin ſaves himſelf by flying unmoleſted to a 
church, convent, or other aſylum, where, to the 
great honour of the clergy be it ſpoken, the villain 
receives all poſſible aſliſtance, that he may eſcape the 
hands of the civil power, I remember a poſtillion, the 
above author adds, who once drove me, was treacher- 
ouſly ſtabbed at the poſt houſe of Piltoia ; and though 
the tact was committed in the preſence of more than 
ten perſons, not one of them ſtirred a foot to ſieze or 
purſue the murderer.” 
The meaneſt citizens of Vicenza, in ſigning contract 
or other deeds, add to their names the title ot count of 
Vicenza; an empty piece of pride, which they are ſaid 
to derive from an anſwer given by Charles V. who when 
he was at Vicenza, to get rid of the importunate ſolicita- 
tions of ſeveral wealthy citizens, to grant them the title 
of counts, ſaid in jeſt, Todos contes, I make you al 
counts.“ 
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SECT. W. 
Of the Teritories 4 Breſcians, or Breſcia, Bergamo, Cre- 
rev 


maſco, Marca igiana, Friuli, and Iſtria: with a 
Deſcription of the Cities of Breſcia, Bergamo, Crema, 


Treviſo, or Trevigio, and Udine. 
7.3 E territory of Breſcia is alſo a part of Lombardy 

ſubject to the Venetians, and, though mountain- 
ous, abounds in wine, oil, wheat, and other grain ; alſo 
in ſilver, copper, iron, and marble of all colours. This 
territory is bounded on the eaſt by the Lago di Garda; on 
the weſtward by the Lago d'Iſoe, in Latin Sevinus ; and 
on the | ſouthward by the ſmall lake of Idro. The prin- 
cipal city in this diſtrict is the following: 

Breſcia, in Latin Brixia, is a fortified city on the little 
river Garza, in the forty-fifth degree twenty-ſeven mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the tenth degree thirty-nine - 
minutes eaſt longitude, and is defended by a caſtle ſeated 
on a hill. Beſides the cathedral it has nineteen pariſh- 
churches, forty-frve convents, and ſome charitable foun- 
dations, with a general hoſpital. Its biſhop is a ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Milan; he has large revenues, and 
bears the titles of duke, marquis, and count. The ca- 
thedral is a ſtately modern ſtructure; and the celebrated 
biſhop cardinal Quirina having greatly contributed to- 
wards the building of it, and made the city a preſent of 
a library, the magiſtracy, in 1750, erected two ſtatues 
of him, one in the church, and the other at the entrance 
of the library; and alſo cauſed a medal to be ſtruck to 
his honour. Among the relics of this church is an azure 
croſs, believed to be the ſame which Conſtantine ſaw in 
the air. The inhabitants are computed at near fifty thou- 
ſand, and the nobility live here in a very ſplendid and gay 
manner. The fire-arms, ſwords, and cutlery-ware of 
this city are much eſteemed, as are its linen- manufacture, 


ſiderable. | 


which, with other commodities, render its trade very con- 


In 
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In this territory are ſome other towns, and a conſidera- 
ble number of villages. 

The diſtrict of Bergamo is alſo a part of Lombardy : 
towards the north it is mountainous and rocky, but about 
the capital very fruitful, Some valleys produce wine and 
oil, while others are barren, but abound in iron, The 
only conſiderable place in this diſtrict is 

Bergamo, a well fortified city on ſeveral hills, at the 


bottom of which are ſome handſome ſuburbs. Between 
the city and a ſtrong caſtle, which ſtands on the higheſt 
mountain, is a communication under ground. In the ca- 


thedral, which is a handſome ſtructure, are ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved, and venerated with great devotion, the bodies of 
twenty-five ſaints. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbi- 
ſhop of Milan. The city is famed for its ſewing fil, and 
has a fair on St. Bartholomew's-day, to which there is a 
great reſort of merchants and tradeſmen ſrom Italy, Ger- 
many, and Sicily. 

The 9.{irict of Cremaſco, which is alſo a part of Lom- 
bardy, is very fruitful in corn, wine, and hemp, and 
contains ? 

Crema, a pretty ſtrong city, ſeated in a very fruitful 
plain, on the river Scrio, and defended by a caſtle. The 
biſhop is ſubordinate to the archbiſnop of Bologna, The 
houſes are clegantly built, and beſides the cathedral there 
are thirty churches, convents, hotpitals, and charitable 
foundations. 

The Macca Trevigiana is one of the richeſt and beſt ſpots 
in all Italy; particularly the country between Treviſo and 
Caſtel Franco is, as it were, one continued garden, every 
where planted with rows vf wild mulberry-trees, which 
ſerve as eſpalicrs for vines; and in travelling from 
Treviſo to Maeftre in the duchy of Venice, each fide is 
moſt charmingly variegated with beautiful villas and gar- 
dens. 

The principal place in this territory is Treviſo, or 
Trevigo, a very old fortified town, with a fort on the 
river Sile, into which, after dividing itſelf into three 
branches, and watering the town, the Piaveſella diſ- 
charges itſelf. This place is of a middling ſize, with 
many neat houſes, and among its inhabitants are ſeveral 
noble families. In 1608, the academy Perſeyeranti was 
erected here. It has alſo the academy of Solleciti. It is 
the reſidence of a biſhop, and became ſubject to the repub- 
lic in 1388. | 

The fertile country of Friuli anciently belonged to 
the patriarch of Aquilcia; but in the fifteenth century 
became ſubject to the republic of Venice. In the fix- 
teenth century a part of it devolved to the houſe of 
Auſtria. f 

The capital of the Venetian part is Udine, a oy of 
middling ſize, ſeated on the river and canal of la Roia. 
The patriarch, who formerly reſided at Aquileia, ſome 
years ago took up his abode here. The conteſt between 
the hou: of Auſtria and the republic about the patriar- 
chate, was compromiſed by the pope's ſuppreſſing the pa- 
triarchate, and erecting two archbiſhoprics out of it, one 
to be in the city, — the other in that of Gortz, which 
belongs to Auſtria, The archbiſhop of Udine is metropo- 
litan of all the biſhops in the Venetian territorities that 
were before under the patriarch. This city contains ſeve- 
ral churches, convents, and hoſpitals; a college for law, 
and an academy for martial exerciſes, 

Iſtria is a kind of peninſula between two large bays of 
the gulph of Venice, namely that of Trieſte and that of 
Quarner, and is about ſixty miles in length, but not near 
ſo broad. It was a part of the ancient Illyricum; but 
being conquered by the Romans, between the firſt and 
ſecond Punic wars, was annexed to Italy. In the middle 
ages it belonged to the patriarchate of Aquileia, who was 
inveſted with it as a marquiſate by the emperor Henry IV. 
In 1190, molt of the maritime part was — by the 


republic of Venice, which they have ever ſince enjoyed, | 


though not without ſome interruption from the Auſtri- 
ans. It is fruitful, eſpecially in wine and oil, but is N 
and the air unhealthy, on which account it is but thinly 
peopled. 


Capo d'Iſtria, anciently Juſtinopolis, the capital of 
the territory, is a biſhop's ſee, and a pretty ſtrong town, 
ſeated on a ſmall iſland, ſo near the continent that it is 


Joined to it by a bridge, The cathedral is an old, but a 
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ſtately building, and has three ailes ſupported by eigh- 
teen marble pillars. The churches of the Servite and 
Dominicans are noble ſtructures, as is alſo that of the 
Franciſcans, who hold the tribunal of the inquiſition. 
The town-hall is a very ancient edifice, ſuppoſed to have 
been formerly a temple dedicated to Pallas; and it is 
even athrmed, that the ſtat e of juſtice, which now 
1 in the front ot the building, was that of the god- 
eſs. 

In this diſtrict are ſeveral other towns; but they are moſt 
of them ſmall and inconſiderable. 

With reſpect to the other parts of the dominions of Ve- 
nice, we have already given an account of Venetian Dal- 
matia in page 36; and of the iſlands of Corfu, Santa 
Maura, Cephalonia and Zante, which belong to Venice, 
in treating of Turky in Europe, pages 26, 27. 


SECT. XV. 
Of the Republic of GEN OA. 


The Situation, Extent, and Produce of Gn. Its Manu- 
fattures, Trade, Harm, and Form 3' Government The 
Title and Arms of the Republic: Its Offices, Crurts, Re- 
venues, Military and Naval Force; with a particular 
Deſcription of the City of Genoa, and of the Manners of 
its Iubabitants. 


98 HE independent republic of Genoa, is poſſeſſed of 
a long tract which extends along the coaſt of an 
extenſive gIph of the Mediterranean, anciently called 
Mare Liguſticum. This tract extends along the coaſt 
from eaſt to welt, about one hundred and fifry-two miles ; 
but from north to ſouth it is very narrow, in ſome places 
being only eight, and in the wideſt not above twerity 
miles broad. It is bounded by the principality of Pied- 
mont, the duchies of Montſerrat, Milan, Placentia, and 
Parma, the grand duchy of Tuſcany, and the republic of 
Lucca, 

The mountains take up a great part of the country ; 
ſome of theſe are covered with woods ; ſome are quite 
barren and rocky, and others yield good paſture. Though 
the Genoeſe, from their want of arable land, are obli- 
ged to furniſh themſelves with great quantities of corn 
trom Lombardy, Sicily, Naples, and other counties, 
yet ſuch is their ſkill and induſtry in improving a moun- 
tainous, rocky, and ſterile foil, that all the year round 
Genoa is plentifully futniſhed with pulſe and vegetables 
for the kitchen in the higheſt perfection. The countr 
alſo produces both common and muſcadel wine, wit 
plenty of excellent fruit, particularly in the weſt part 
are lemons, oranges, pomegranates, figs and almonds ; 
beſides many plantations of mulberry-trees, chiefly in- 
tended for filk-worms. The olives principally grow 
about Spatia-bay. It will not here be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that the olive-tree very nearly reſemble a willow, 
and makes but a mean appearance, The beſt oil is the 
white and tranſparent ; for the deep yellow is either made 
from over-ripe olives, or has been kept too long. The 
good oil has no ſmell nor any kind of viſcid fatneſs. Vir- 
gin oil, by the ancients called green oil, is preſſed both 
from ripe and unripe olives, and is the whitelſt, the moſt 
palatable, and in every reſpect the beit. The inhabitants 
have alſo ſuch plenty of ſalt, that they can ſpare it for 
exportation, as they alſo can ſtone and marble. Theſe 
territories are watered by many rivers ; but they are all of 
them ſmall and inconſiderable. 

The inhabitants of Genoa are of the Romiſh religion, 
and the inquiſition, as in other parts of Italy, has been 
introduced here, However, a great number of Proteſtants 
live among them without moleſtation. 

The Genoeſe manufactures are far from being ſo nu- 
merous as formerly, yet velvet, pluſh, and fultain, are 
ſtill made, together with damalks, and other filk ſtuffs ; 
for which conſiderable quantities of red ſilk are imported 
from Meflina and other ports of Sicily; they allo make 
gold and filver tiſſues, laces, and gloves; but theſe are 
inferior to thoſe of France and the Netherlands. The 


other Genoeſe merchandizes conſiſt of oil, fruit, Par- 
which laſt are 
brought 


meſan cheeſe, anchovies and drugs, 
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brought from the Levant. A briſk trade is carried on 
with theſe goods, hain to Spain. Ships of molt 
European nations, particularly Engliſh, Dutch, and 
French, are conſtantly ſeen at Genoa, which is alſo the 
great mart for the trade of Lombardy. Indeed the re- 
venues principally ariſe from manufactures and trade; 
but the ſtate is far from making the figure it formerly 
did, which is chiefly owing to the improvement of ma- 
nufactures in other countries, the dearneſs of the Geno- 
eſe goods, and the danger of the harbour. Indeed Ge- 
noa was in 1751 declared a free port; but this freedom is 
under ſome reſtrictions not known at Leghorn. In the 
part properly called Porto Franco, any merchant may 
have a warehouſe, and both export and import goods 
free from duty ; but ſuch as are diſpoſed of in the city 
or on the continent, pay very conſiderably. The city of 
Genoa is famous for having the richeſt bankers in Europe, 
and hence a very profitable article is its dealing in bills of 
exchange. 

Genoa was the capital of ancient Liguria; it was de- 
ſtroyed by Mago the Carthaginian, but rebuilt by the 
Romans, and after them fell under the power of the 
Oftrogoths, out of whoſe hands it was reicued by the 
great Beliſarius, and rendered ſubject to the Eaſtern em- 
pire. In 670 it was ſacked by the Longobardi ; but being 
afterwards rebuilt, continued under their dominion till they 
were expelled out of Italy by Charlemagne. 

For ſome centuries Genoa was ſubject to the Roman 
emperors, but by degrees erected itſelf into an indepen- 
dent ftate ; and ſoon after its power became ſo increaſed 
by its flouriſhing trade, that in the year 806 it reduced 
the iſland of Corſica; and in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the inhabitants diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
croiſades. The Genoeſe in the twelfth century ſubdued 
half of Sardinia, and the city of Syracuſe in Sicily, and 
even made themſelves maſters of all the ports in the 
Black Sea, and ſettled themſelves in Crimea. In the 
thirteenth century they added to their conqueſts the 
towns of Albenga, Savona, Vintimiglia, and others in 
their neighbourhood, and engaged in a long and expen- 
five war with. Venice, which laſted till the year 1381, 
and ſo weakened them, that they became unable to main- 
tain the poſleſſion of Crimea, from which they were en- 
tirely driven in 1471. At length this republic ſuffered 
many rude ſhocks from the inteſtine diflenſions which 
aroſe about the form of government, by which the ſtate 
was ſo debilitated, that the people were obliged to put 
themſelves ſometimes under the protection of the duke of 
Milan, and ſometimes under that of the kings of France ; 
but the latter treating them with intolerable rigour, they 
ſtruggled hard for liberty, but without ſucceſs, till that 
naval hero Andrew Doria, in 1528, reſcued his country 
out of the hands of the French, and eftabliſhed its pre- 
ſent form of government. Genoa has from that time 
generally ſided with 8 which has frequently involved 
it in quarrels with * and it has always had a 
dangerous neighbeur M the duke of Savoy. In 1684, 
the capital was bombarded by the French, when the re- 
public, to ſave it from total deſtruction, was obliged to 
ſubmit to very hard terms; two of which were, That 
the doge and four counſellors ſhould appear in perſon at 
Verſailles, and aſk pardon ; and that the ſtate ſhould diſ- 
arm all their gallies, except ſix, and fit out no more with- 
out the French king's conſent, 

In the year 1713, Charles VI. fold the marquiſate of 
Final to the republic for a conſiderable ſum of money; 
and in 1730, the inhabitants of Corfica began their re- 
volt, In 1743, the queen of Hun having at the 
treaty of Wormes, ceded to the king of Sardinia all. her 
right to the town and marquiſate of Final, and he de- 
manding that the Genoeſe ſhould deliver them up, they 
entered into an alliance with France, Spain, and Na- 
ples, and in 1745, declared war againſt the king of Sar- 
dinia; an unfortunate ftep, for which they were ſeverely 
chaſtiſed in 1746, by Great Britain and the queen of 
Hun The King of Sardinia made himſelf maſter of 
all the Riviera di Ponente; ſeveral Genoeſe ports were 
bombarded by the Engliſh fleet, and the Imperialiſts even 
ſeized on the city of Genoa; but after a terrible laughter 
on both ſides, were driven out by the inhabitants, and in 
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1747, failed in their attempt to recover it. However, the 
tranquility of this republic was reſtored dy the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. T heir war with Corſica how. 
ever continued, and in 1767, they fold that iſland to the 
French. 

Before we deſcribe the form of government, it will 
be proper to give our readers ſome idea of the nobility, 
which are diſtinguiſhed into ancient and new, The an. 
cient nobility conſiſt of twenty-eight families, whom 
Andrew Doria, in the year 1528, declared alone capable 
of holding the dignity of doge, and the other chief 
offices; all the other inhabitants being reduced by 
him to the claſs of commoners, However, there are 
joined to theſe other eminent and wealthy families ; but 
they are obliged inſtead of their former name to adopt 
one of the twenty-eight; for in ſubſequent times it was 
found neceſſary, for the preſervation of the public tran. 
quility, to proceed to a new creation of nobles, The 
new nobility conſiſt of about five hundred families, 
The ancient nobility think themſelves much ſuperior to 
the modern, though both are now equally capable of 
public employments. However, in order to fit in the 
great council, it is neceſſary to have been a nobleman 
four years, and fix to fit in the leſler; but a procurator 
or ſenator muſt be a nobleman of ten years ſtanding, and 
to be doge requires fifteen, The great families of Doria 
and Spinola have gien over commerce, but the other 
nobility make no ſcruple of being wholeſale merchants, 
They are alſo allowed to keep velvet, ſilk, and cloth 
manufactories ; to farm the duties, and to have ſhares 
in merchant ſhips ; but all other buſineſs and handicraft 
employments are forbidden them. It may be ſaid in ge- 
neral, that the republic is poor, and the nobility rich, 
though not to ſuch a degree as is commonly ſuppoſed. 
Dr. Buſching ſays, he is credibly intormed, that not 
above four or hve houſes are poſſeſſed of three hundred 
thouſand Jiri per annum, (each liri is worth about eight- 
pence three farthings ſterling) that there are many more 
from twenty to thirty thouſand ; but the greateſt part of 
them have not above ten thouſand. : 

The form of government in this republic is ariſtocra- 
tical ; the chief perſon is called the doge, or duke, to 
which dignity no perſon is promoted till he is fifty years 
of age. Every two years a new doge is choſen, and the 
former is incapable during five years of holding the ſame 
poſt again. However, he has a procurator's office aſſign- 
ed him, and a penfion of a hundred ſcudi for life, each 
worth four ſhillings and ſix-pence. 

On the election-day, which is uſually on the third of 
January, the great council meet in the ducal palace, and 
by drawing gilt balls out of a box, where are alſo ſome 
ſilver ones, fifty perſons are choſen out of the leſſer coun- 
cil, who write down the names of ſuch as they think 
worthy of being promoted to the ducal office. From theſe 
ſo nominated, and alſo from the fifty who drew the gilt 
balls, the great council, by a majority of votes, ſelect 
fifteen ; and of theſe again the leſſer fix, of which each at 
leaſt muſt have three-fiiths of the votes, It is out of theſe 
ſix that the great council, by a majority of ſuffrages, elect 
a do © 

On account of the kingdom of Corſica a crown is placed 
on the doge*s head, and a ſceptre in his hand; and during 
the two firſt days after his election, he wears royal robes ; 
but afterwards only the ſcarlet gown common to all the 
members of the council, He is ſtyled his ſerenity, but at 
the expiration of his r he is only ſtyled his ex- 
cellence, like the reſt of the council. He and his family 
live in the palace, and have a body- guard of two hundred 
Germans. Without his conſent nothing can be propoſed, 
nor any reſolution of the council be of force. In all im- 
portant affairs he makes the firſt motion, gives audience 
to ambaſſadors, and all orders are iſſued in his name. 

The title of the republic is, the moſt ſerene republic of 
Genoa. Its arms are argent, a croſs gules; the helmet ſur- 
mounted with a regal crown, to denote the ſovereignty of the 
republic over the iſlands of Corſica. Its rank is immediately 


next to Venice, and it requires that its miniſters at foreign 

courts ſhould be treated as thoſe of crowned heads, 
The chief authority, next to that of the doge, is lodg- 
ed in the two colleges of the Governatoci and Procura- 
tort, 
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| tori, who may alſo be conſidered as the council appoint- 
ed by the doge. The former conſilts of twel-e, an the 
latter of eight, without including thote why, having 
been doge, continue procurators all the remaining part 
of their ves. Thele two offices are only biensial. The 
governato1, togecher with the doge, conſtitute the ſig 
noria, or grand council of ſtare, who deliberate on the 
molt ſecret utfuirs, and aiterwarde lay matters of import- 
ance before the great council. Without the privity and 
advice of the prucuratoii no affair of importance can be 
determined, and it is to them that the direction uf the 
treaſury add public revenues belong. 

The great council 1s comp ed of four hundred, and 
the little council, which is as it were a committee of the 
former, of one hundred; none but nobles, and ſuch as 
reſide at Genoa, can be admitted into either. Procciles 
among the citizens are decided by the rota, a courc con- 
ſiſting ot tive foreign doCtors of civil and canon law, who 
live in the palace of the republic, and continue two 

rs in office. Another college of ſeven native duftors 
of law, who are uſually changed cvery halt year, appoint 
guardians, and fee that proceſſes are not protracted with- 
out cauſe. There is alſo a particular penal court called 
rata criminalis, aud another that manages the affairs of 
poor debtors, or others derained in priſon. In ſhort, the 
five cenſors take cognizance of the manufactures and 
trade, the quality of proviſions, weights, and mcaſurcs, 
and of the behaviour of the conſuls and wardens of com- 

nies. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral inferior offices, 
which the frcemen are capable of exerciting. 

The ordinary revenue of the ſtate is about half a mil- 
lion of liri; it ariſes from fines; the duties on imports 
and exports; the tregalla at Sarzina, Gavi, Savona, 
Viatimigiia, and other places; the woods and forelts; 
the monopoly of wine, with reſpeft to vintners and others 
who keep cellars, and have no wine of their own; and 
of corn ſold to bakers. 

When the above revenues fall ſhort of anſwering the 
neceſſary expences, the ſtate burrows large ſums from 
the nobles and rich citizens, at a high intereſt, on certain 
pledges, and even aſſignments on branches of the public 
revenue, Which in 1407 gave riſe to the famous bank of 
St. George. The opulence and power of this bank are 
very extraordinary, whole towns, manors, and territo- 
ries belonging to it. This company has not only advanced 
large ſums to the republic, but alſo to foreigners, as 
mortgages on lands or public revenues in other ſtates. 

The republic, in time of peace, uſually kept on foot a 
body of above five thouſand regular troops ; namely, four 
thouſand natives, the duke's life-gnard of two hundred 
Germans, tive hundred Swiſs, three hundred Italians, 
and one hundred bombardiers. Belides theſe, there is 
alſo a militia, which, in cafe of neceſlity, is obliged to 
take the field. The cavalry raiſed in time of war only 
amount to about ſix hundred, who are but of little ſervice, 
on account of the badneſs of the horſes in this country. 
In the laſt war the republic had in pay eighteen thouſand 
men. The fleet of this republic, anciently fo celebrated 
for its victories over the Saracens, Piſaneſe, Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Turks, and for continuing a conſiderable 
time maſters of Sardinia, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, Can- 
dia, Cyprus, and many other iſlands and places in the 
Mediterranean and Archipelago, and even ot the Black- 
Sea, is now reduced to ſix gallies, which only ſerve to 
import corn and wine, and in ſummer-time to give the 
principal ladies of Genoa an airing. 

The territories of the republic on the continent are, 
Riviera de Levante, Riviera de Ponente, and the mar- 
quiſate of Finale. 

The city of Genoa, which ſtands in the firſt of theſe 
diſtricts, is the capital and ſeat of this republic. It is 
firuated in the forty- fourth deg. twenty-five minutes north 
latitude, and in the eighth deg. forty-one minutes eaſt 
longitude. Genoa is one of the molt inconvenient, yet 
at the ſame time one of the moſt beautiful cities in Italy, 
and is ſcen to the greateſt advantage at the diſtance of a 
quarter of a league at fea, where its ſtately buildings, 
which hyve ga.ned it the name of Superba, are ſeen to 
form a glorious amphitheatre, gradually riſing up the 
fide of a hill. This decl.vity, and the narrowneſs of the 
ſtreets, exclude the uſe of coaches in Genoa, every body 
being ſatisfied with going on toot, except the principal 
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ladies, who are carried in chairs and litters ; but the lof- 
tinels of the h owes an narrowneſs of the [treets abate the 
excctlive he's of ſu-.mer, by intercepting the ſun beams. 
[ne ſtreets ag exceclingily well paved, and in ſome parts 
with tree-ttone ; beſides, the want of coaches and other 
carriages greatly conduce to their cleanlineſs. As the bar- 
reuncts of the neighbouring foil requires gi eat quanti ies 
ot manure, the dung ot horſes and mules is very carefully 
gathered up. This is chicfly obſerved in the ſuburbs of 
Pietro d'Arena. where the breadth of the ſtreets admits 
the nic of all kinds of wheel-carriages. | 

Mott of the houſes have a gallery on the top. The 
flat roofs are moſtly covered with lavagna, a ſtone that 
very much reſembles fate, and from the ſhelving ſitua- 
tion of the city, and the roots being covered with orange- 
tiees, form a kind of penlile gardeus, which have a very 
agreeable effect. | 

On the rocks projecting into the ſea have been built 
ſeveral baſtivns, which, in ſome places, ſtand two or 
three behind each other, and the length of theſe fortifi- 
cations, with tte lower ton, is not leſs than three Ita- 
lian miles. The number of guns mounted upon all the 
works for the defence of the city is little ſhort of five 
hundred. Towards the land the city is ſurrounded with 
a double wall, and the outward, which is the neweſt, 
extends beyond the hill, beginning at the fanal, or light- 
houſe, and terminating at the river Biſ-gno. The city 
is ten miles in circumference, and ſuch is the inequality 
ot the country, that it takes up three hours to ride round 
it; but this wall is of too great an extent to be of any 
cohſiderable ſervice, unleſs, perhaps, in keeping out the 
banditti. The weſt fide of the city is watered by the river 
Bonzevera, and oa t'e oppoſite fide runs the Biſagno. 

The harbour of Genoa is large, but not very ſafe; 
however, no care or expence is omitted in improving it, 
and it has now a mole which extends upwards of ſeven 
hundred paces into the ſca. On the right hand, near 
the light houſe, is alſo a new mole, which projects ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy- four paces, and is defended by huge 
fragments of rocks. As the ſea is here very deep, thoſe 
works muſt have been very expenſive. In the middle of 
the harbour, at a place called the Royal Bridge, is a 
commodious watering-place for ſhips, the water being 
conveyed by pipes from the mountains. Within this 
harbour is the wet dock for the republic's gallies, the 
largeſt of which carries only from ſixty to one hundred 
ſoldiers, and three hundred and tweuty rowers, five or 
ſix on a bench. 

The Darſena, or wet dock, abounds with Turkiſh 
ſlaves, who are generally of a furly fierce aſpect, to 
which their long whiſkers do not a little contribute. 
They are dreſſed in a coarſe cloak, with a cawl to it like 
that of the Capuchins. They are here at liberty; but 
in the city one meets them every where chained in cou- 
ples, and crying cheeſe, cotton, cloth, &c. They alſo 
keep tippling houſes, and petty ſhops in the Darſena. 
Some of theſe ſlaves are furniſhed with goods to trade 
with out of the republic's warehoules, part for ready 
money, and part on credit at a (tated price; but at night 
none of them are to be abſent from the Darſena ; for then 
they are muſtered and locked up. 

The rowers on board the gallies generally conſiſt of 
three claſſes. The firſt, indigent people, who ſell them- 
ſelves for a certain term of years. The fecond, criminals, 
who have been ſentenced to the oar tor a limited time, 
or during life; and the third, Turkiſh or Barbary pri- 
ſoners, who, tho' they ihould become converts to Chriſti- 
anity, do not recover their freedom ; but their godfathers 
frequently put them in a better way of living, aad, upon 
their good behaviour, give them their liberty. 

The light-houſe is a tower which is aſcended by one 
hundred and ſixty ſix ſteps, and ſtands on the welt fide 
of the harbour on a high rock, which is alſo fortified. 
Every night, except about the ſummer ſolſtice, a lan- 
tern with thirty-ſix lamps is hung out at the top of it, 
towards the ſca; and when a number of ſhips, or any 
fleet, is known to be in theſe ſeas, au addition is made to 
the number of lamps, Which at a dictance reſemble a 
ſingle ſtar. Upon defcryiu' a {hip from the lizht-houſe 
top, a bullet is hung ont, tor two ſhips two bullets, and 
ſo on fill five. The ſig1n! ro give notice that a ſquadron 
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The only ſtraight and broad ſtreets are the New and 
the Balbi ſtreets. Theſe entirely conliſt of magnificent 
palaces; in the former, the ſecond ſtory opens into fine 
gardens and orangeries raifed on brick-work. The Balbi 
ſtreet is greatly ornamented by the two palaces of the 
houſe of Balbi, the Jeſuirs college, and the Durazzo pa- 
lace, the beſt ſecular building in the whole city. The 
houſes of Genoa are, in general, well built, and painted 
on the out (ide with different orders of architecture, and 
ſome of them with landſcapes. For the better enjoyment 
of the cool freſh air, perſons of rank frequently live in 
the third ſtory. 

The palace in which the duke reſides is almoſt in the 
centre of the city, and is an old large ſtone building, with 
two ſtatues of white marble in the court, erected in ho- 
nour of Andrew and John Andrew Doria. From the 
court is an aſcent by a white marble ſtaircaſe to the 
great hall, where the doge is elected, and foreign envoys 
have audiences. This is ſixty ſix paces in length, thirty 
broad, and very lofty, but the floor is made of plaſter ; 
however, the cornices and architraves are finely carved 
and gilt, and the ducal throne covered with crimſon vel- 
vet, enriched with gold fringes and taſſels. In this ſtately 
hall ſtands ſix white marble ſtatues of perſons by whoſe 
liberality the public has been eminently benefited, and on 
the wall at the two ends, and on the ceiling, are painted 
ſix of the re public's principal atchievements. 

This hall opens into the ſummer council chamber, in 
which, among many other paintings, is a noble picture by 
Solimene, of the folemn reception of St. John the Bap- 
tiſt's aſhes at Genoa. Near the throne is alſo repreſented 
the diſcovery of America by Chriſtopher Columbus. Its 

ivate chapel is adorned with paintings in freſco of all the 
Faints and celebrated natives of Genoa, among whom is 
alſo Chriſtopher Columbus, who was a native of that city. 

From the audience hall a narrow paſſage leads to the 
arſenal, which is alſo in the palace, and is faid to contain 
arms for thirty-four thouſand men. Among the ancient 
weapons is ſhewn a ſhield, containing one hundred and 
twenty piſtol barrels, which a perſon named Julius Cz- 
far Vacche is ſaid to have made, in order to diſpatch, as 
it were, with one ſhot, both the doge and his counſcl- 
lors, when aſſembled. But the moſt celebrated curioſity is 
thirty · three coats of mail belonging to ſo many Genoeſe 
heroines, who are ſaid to have performed a croiſade to the 
Holy Land, in the year 1301; but it is much queſtioned 
whether theſe coats of mail were ever uſed by women. 

Prince Doria's palace and gardens near the harbour are 
very fine, and afford a moſt delightful proſpect, 

In the whole city are reckoned chirty- ſeven pariſh 
churches, twenty collegiates, ſeventeen convents, and two 
large hoſpitals. 

The principal curioſity to be ſeen in the cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Lawrence, is a diſh made of a 
ſingle emerald, faid to be one of the queen of Sheba's 
preſents to king Solomon, and the very fame in which 
Chiriſt ate of the Paſchal Lamb, at his laſt ſupper with 
his diſciples. On the left hand of the entrance of this 
cathedral is a chapel, where thirty ſilver lamps are con- 
tinually burning, and in which they pretend to keep, 
with extraordinary veneration, the bones of St. Joha the 
Baptiſt, The altar is ſupported by four columns of 
porphyry, and adorned with a white marble ſtatue of 


John the Baptiſt. 


St. Ambroſe's church belongs to the Jeſuits, and is a 
ſtructure. Over the great altar is an excellent piece 
by Rubens, repreſenting the circumciſion of Chriſt, where 
the emotions of tenderneſs in a woman ſtanding by, are 
admirably expreſſed. The altar is adorned with four 
large columns of black marble, and the ſtatues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul of white marble. St. Ignatius per- 
forming a miracle by Rubens on another altar, and the 
Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, give ſenſible pleaſure to 
the connoiſſeurs in painting. 

The Jeſuits college is a very fine building. At the foot 
of the ſtairs, next the entrance, are two large lions couch- 
ant, of white marble. The court is ſurrounded with two 
lofty galleries, both ſupported with columns of Carrara 
marble, of which there are an hundred in number. 

Near the Jeſuits college is St. Ann's church, beouti- 
fully decorated with fine ſtucco, Florentine-work, and 
marble ſculpture, in all which, however, it is ſurpaſſed 
by the church of St. Cyr. 
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In this city is a ſtone bridge, that joins together two 
hills ſeparated by a deep valley; it covſilts of one ſmall, 
and three large arches, and is between eighty aud 
ninety feet high, fifteen common paces broad, and be- 
tween one hundred and ſixty and one hundred ang fe- 
venty in length. Under it are duelling houſes tromfour 
to fix ſtories high, and over them is till an op. n ſpaceof 
ten or twelve feet. The diameter of one ot the arches 
in the ſtreet beneath is ahove thirty common paces; but 
the extent of the middle ach is ſtill wider, This vridge 
cannot be {een without aſtonſhment. 

In the church of St Philippo Neri, belonging to the 
fathers of the Oratory. are lume fine paintings and admi- 
able ſculptures in mai ble, and in navy piaces it is lined © 
with a beautitn] kind of marble, called Brucatello di 
Spagna, Every Sunday evening, during the winrer, an 
oratorio, or religious opera, is pertormed in the church, 
founded on ſome fcripture hiſtory, avd is ſucceedes by a 
ſermon near half an hour long, and then the ſervice cn» 
cludes with a piece of church muſic : but in the ſummer 
theſe fathers ſpend every Sunday in the afternoon at their 
garden without the city, in which a beautiful edifice, 
where they have ſeveral kinds of games, as draughts, 
cheſs, and billiards, but cards and dice are not allowed, 
It is true, they do not play for money, but for Ave Ma- 
rias, Pater naſters, and other prayers ; and at the breaking 
up of a party, the loſers kneel before an image of te 
Virgin Mary, and there, according to the lolings, diſ- 
charge them by Pater noſters, &c. In the evening they 
leave off playing, and an oratorio is performed; next 
comes a ſpiritual exhortation, and this med cy o levity 
and religion cloſes with a folemn piece of mus. 

St. Stephen's church is worth ſcei g. cn account of 
its admirable altar-piece of the ſto ung ot St. Stepgen, 
by Julio Romano, in which the rancour an tury of his 
crael perſecutors are incomparably expiciieo, and this is 
allowed to be one of the completeſt picces that has ap- 
peared ſince the revival of painting. 

In the year 1751, a new academy of painting, {cnlpe 
ture, and civil architecture, was ioſ!:cuted here, under 
the protection of the council. The co: wolp? ir 
the poor of the city of Genoa, ſtai.l; on an emive: e, 
and at preſent above 2000 perlons, officers and ©» ws 
included, are maintained in it. Ou ti: 1.,2n lation, 
likewiſe, boys are brought up to handicraft traiics, and 
when they have gained fufficient experience it: ir bu- 
ſineſs, are allowed to go into the world to ſek their for- 
tunes. They are employed in weaving, ſhoc-makiug, 
the woollen manufacture, and other trades required to 
ſupport ſuch an hoſpital. 

Little of the beauty of the fair ſex is ſeen at Genoa, 
their blooming years being molily pent in the recluſe- 
neſs of a nunnery. The married ladies are generally 
dreſſed in black ſilk or velvet, the liberty ot chooſing 
what colours they pleaſe expii ing with the firſt year of 
their marriage. 

It ſeems but little to agree with the modeſtly of that 
ſex, that moſt of the married ladies of diſtinction in this 
city are every where attended by a gentleman called a 
ciziſbeo, who walks before their chair in the ſtreets, and 
at coming into the church holds the holy water to them, 
and, like a lover, does all the little arts of compl.:ifance. 
Some ladies, not ſatisfied with one ſuch obſequious dan- 
gler, admit ſeveral, who have their diſtinct offic es ; one 
attends the lady when ſhe goes abroad; another pro- 
vides for the table; another has the manage men: of di- 
verſions and parties of pleaſure; a fourth is even con- 
ſulted about receipts and diſburſemcuts of mone;. Judced 
both the beauty and wit of the lady are commonly rated 
according to the number of thete votaries. i hey all 
paſs under the denomination of Platonic lovers; and in- 
deed, ſays Mr. Keyſler, one would almoſ! impirve that 
the huſbands had nothing to fear from al! theſe fami- 
llarities ; for the Genoeſe being true Italians in point of 
jealouſy, cannot be ignorant how far theſe iatimecies 
may be carried, as they, in their turn, are ciziſbei to other 
married ladies. Nor is this piece of gallantry confines to 
the young women only; for ladies advanced in years pique 
hemſelves much on having their ciziſbei. Strange as ibis 
.uſtom is, it is not peculiar to the Genoeſe ; it is obſætved 
ia many other parts of Italy, and alſo at Vienna 


At the funerals of ſingle perſous a kind of garland, * 
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ed with all ſorts of white artificial flowers, is placed upon 
the coffin. When a perſon of diſtinction is buried, the re- 
Jigious fraternities walk in the proceſſion with their white 
hoods drawn over their faces, carrying flambeaux in their 
hands, which they hold horizontally, that pour boys 
may earn a few pence by catching the wax ou paper as 
it drops off. 278 
The inns of Genoa afford but an indifferent eater- 
tainment, and care onght always to be taken to agree 
for every thing before-hand. I heir houſes are furniſhed 
with wine from the republic's vaults, in ſealed bottles, 
yet the wine is none of the belt; and as all the landlord's 
fit ariſes from the empty bottles, he takes care to make 
it up in other articles. Beſides this monopoly of wine, 
which all who have none of their own growth mult buy 
of the republic, it is the ſtate only that deals in corn, 
none being ſold in any market, but all bakers muſt ap- 
ply for it to the public grauaries. 
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$KCT.. xVL 
The Iſland of Cors1caA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Lakes, Rivers, and Produce, with a 
conciſe Deſcription of the Cities ef Paſtia, Carte, and Ad- 
jaccis; and a general Hiſtory of the Hand. 


ORSICA hies oppoſite to the Genoeſe coaſt, be- 
tween the gulf of Genoa and the iſland of Sardi- 

nia, between the forty-firſt and forty-third degree of 
north latitude, and the eighth and tenth degree of eaſt 
longicude. It has on the north the Ligurian ſea and gulf 
of Genoa; on the eaſt the Tuſcan fea ; on the ſouth a 
ſtreight of ten miles, which ſeparates it from Sardinia; 
and on the welt the Mediterranean, It is eighty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Leghorn, from whence it may be plainly 
ſeen in clear weather; and about a hundred ſouth of 
Genoa. It is 150 miles in length, from forty to fifty in 
breadth, it being broadeſt about the middle, and is gene- 
rally reckoned 322 miles in circumference, though, as it 
is edged with many promontories and variety of bays, 
an exact meaſurement round it would extend 500 miles. 
It is delightfully fituated in the Mediterranean, whence 

it is cooled in ſummer by continual breezes, and the ſur- 
rounding body of water keeps it warm in winter. Its air 
is freſh and healthful, except in one or two places, which 
are moiſt, and where the air, eſpecially in ſummer, is 
ſuffocating and 1 but in general, the Corſicans 
breathe a pure atmoſphere, keen enough to brace their 


fibres more than could be expected under fo warm a ſun. 
Corſica is remarkably furniſhed with good harbours. 
It has on the north Centuri; on the welt San Fiorenzo, 


Iſola Roſſa, Calvi, and Adjaccio; on the ſouth Bonifaccio; 
and on the eaſt Porto Vecchio, Baſtia, and Macinajo. 

+ The northern part of Corſica, called Capo Corſo, is 
about thirty miles long, very mountainous, and covered 
with vines and olives. The interior parts of the iſland 
are generally mountainous, though interſperſed with fruit- 
ful vallies. It has ſome large tracts of uninhabited land, 
moſtly covered with woods, to ſome part of which the 
peaſants reſort in ſummer, to feed their cattle and ga- 
ther cheſnuts; but there is hardly ſuch a thing as a de- 
tached farm-houſe in the whole Iſland ; for the Corſicans 
gather together in little villages, which they call paeſes 


or countries. Theſe are frequently built on the very 


ſummits of the mountains, and on craggy clifts of ſo ſtu- 
pendous a height that the houſes can hardly be diſtin- 
guiſhed during the day ; but at night, when the ſhep- 
herds kindle their fires, the reflection of ſuch a variety of 
lights makes the zrial villages have a moſt pictureſque 
and pleaſing appearance, | 

Corſica is extremely well watered. Its principal lakes 
are thoſe of Ino and Crena, about two miles from each 
other, and are of conſiderable extent ; they are both 
ſituated on Monte Roſando, a mountain of an amazing 
height, whoſe top affords a moſt extenſive view of all 
Corſica, of the ſeas, and of Sardinia, with diſtant proſ- 
pects of Italy and France, while the Mediterranean, and 
many of its little iſles, are alſo under the eye. But the 
upper part of the mountain, whence this view is taken, 
is difficult to aſcend, it being almoſt a perpendicular 
rock, ſo that a man muſt climb two miles with the help 
of his hands and knees, and for the greateſt part of the 


year this immenſe mountain is covered with ſnow, 
Corſica has allo ſeveral other lakes, ſome of which have a 
communication with the ſea. 

The rivers of Corſica, are The Golo, which is large and 
beautiful: It riſes from the lake of Ino, traverſes ſeveral 
provinces, and after running about ſeventy milcs, dit- 
charges itſelf into the ſea, by the city of Mariana.—The 
Taviagnano, alſo a conſiderable river, riſes from the lake 
of Crena, and after traverſing a long tra& of rude 
country, empties itſelf into the ſea, by the city Aleria. 
— The Reſtonica is ſaid to be of a mineral nature, and 
very wholeſome: It has the virtue of whitening every 
thing, ſo that the ſtones in its channel reſemble chalk : 
It makes iron look almoſt like ſilver, and prevents its 
ruſting ; whence the Corſicans frequently dip in it, the 
barrels and locks of their guns.—There are many other 
rivers in this iſland, and many rivulets, which ſerve to 
enrich the country ; but none of the rivers are navigable, 
for their courſes are extremely rapid, and after great 
rains, the torrents from the mountains often bring down 
large fragments of rocks, that would daſh any veſſel in 
pieces. There are likewiſe many mineral ſprings, both 
of the hot and cold kind, in difierent parts of the iſland, 
which are found efficacious in the cure of moſt diſtem- 
pers. The lakes and rivers of Corſica are ſaid to pro- 
duce no fiſh, except trouts and cels; but the ſea on its 
coaſts has the greateſt variety, particularly of ſturgeon, 
and the ſmall fiſh called Sardinias, which are of an ex- 
quiſite taſte. 

Corſica has many mines of iron, lead, copper, and 
ſome of ſilver. The Corſican iron is remarkably good, 
it having a toughneſs nearly equal to that of the pre- 
pared iron of Spain, There are here alſo mines of allum 
and falt-petre. This iſland produces a kind of granite, 
porphory, a great variety of jaſper and beautiful cryſtal : 


and from the ſca they fiſh up great quantities of coral. 
There are here almoſt every fort of foreſt trees, but 
the country is principally adorned with pines of different 
kinds, oaks, aud cheſnut-trees of a very great ſize. The 
ilex or ever-green oak is very common, and gives the 
country a cheerful look, even in the depth of winter. 
The Corſican mountains are covered with the arbutus or 
ſtrawberry-tree, which gives a rich, glowing appearance, 
as far as the eye can reach. The mulberry-tree grows 


wild, and the box-trees are very common, and ſo large, 
that they may be reckoned among the timber The le- 
mon, the orange, the fig, and the almond-trees, are alſo 
very frequent; but there are few walnut - trees; and the 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry, are not remarkably good. 
Corſica has the pomegranate in great perfection, alſo the 
Indian fig and the aloe, which laſt in faid to flower here, 
as well as in the eaſt. | 

The different kinds of grain in Corſica are wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, and millet ; but they have no oats, and their 
horſes and mules are fed with barley. The millet in Cor- 
ſica is excellent, and when mixed with rye, makes a 
wholeſome bread, of which the peaſants are very fond. 
Cheſnuts alſo anſwer the purpoſes of corn ; for the Cor- 
ſicans not only eat them roaſted, but griad them into 
flour, and make very good cakes of them. As the hills 
are covered with wild thyme and other fragrant herbs, 
Corſica has always beer remarkable for its honey and wax, 

The horſes of Corſica are, in general, of a very ſmall 
breed, like the Welch ponies, but are lively and hardy 
there are ſome however of a very good ſize. The aſfles 
and mules are alſo ſmall, but very ſtrong, and ſur- 
prizingly agile in climbing the ſteep rocky mountains, 
The black cattle are larger in proportion than the horſes, 
but they give little milk, and their fleſh is lean and tough. 
The Corſicans make no butter, oil ſupplying its place, as 
in Italy and moſt other warm countries. However, in 
ſome places they make a good deal of cheeſe. There 
are here a vaſt number of poats ; ſheep are alſo very 
plentiful, and the mutton ſweet and juicy. The ſheep 
are generally black, or of a duſky colour, and the wool 
coarſe and hairy. It is common for them to have more 
horns than two, and many of them have fix. The fo- 
reſts abound in deer; and there is an animal called a muf- 
foli, which reſembles a ſtag, but has horns like a ram, 
and ſkin uncommonly hard; it is very wild, and lives 


on the higheſt mountains; it is ſo nimble that it will 
| jump from rock to rock; if hard chaced to the extremity 


of 
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of the cliff, from whence it can reach no other, it will 
throw itſelf over, and with ſurprizing agility pitch upon its 
horns, without receiving any hurt. Here are many wild 
boars, and the Corſicans are fond of hunting them with 
an excellent race of dogs, which are large and exceeding 
fierce. Their ſwine are alſo very numerous, and have a 
mixture of the wild breed. There are no wolves in Cor- 
ſica, nor any ravenous wild beaſts, except foxes, which are 
of an extraordinary ſize. Here are many hares, but norabbits. 

In Corſica are a variety of birds; the eagle, the vul- 
ture, wood-pigeon, turtles, thruſh, black-bird, and many 
of the ſmaller ſpecies, with plenty of game, as partridges, 
wood-cocks, ſnipes, and water-fowls in the lakes. 

There are ſaid to be no poiſunous animals in the iſland, 
except the ſpider, which is of an extraordinary ſize, and 
its bite will irritate and inflame the part toa great degree; 
but it ſoon goes away, and no bad conſequences follow, 
There are indeed ſome ſcorpions, but they are not ve- 
nomous. 

Corſica is divided into the country on this ſide, and the 
country on the other ſide of the mountains, reckoning 
from Baſtia. By the mountains is underſtood that great 
range of them which {ſtretches acroſs the iſland. To the 
former belong thirty pieves or diſtricts, and to the latter 
only eight. @& | 

Baſtia, which long been reckoned the capital of 
Corſica, is ſeated in forty-two degrees twenty minutes 
north latitude, and the ninth degree forty minutes eaſt 
longitude, and is ſtill the largeſt town in the land. It 
has a ſtately appearance from the ſea, it being built on 
the declivity of a hill; though upon entering the town, 
one is a good deal diſappointed ; for though there are 
ſome pretty good buildings, the houſes are, in general, 
ill built, and the ſtreets narrow and ſteep. It has a caſtle 
which commands the town and harbour. The cathedral 
has nothing remarkable, but the church of St. John is 
not an inelegant building; it belongs to the Jeſuits, who 
have a college here, with a fine garden. There are alſo 
a convent of Lazariſts, a vaſt and magnificent building, 
a convent of Franciſcans, and another of Capuchins, 
are ſituated on the riſing grounds behind Baſtia ; and 
the laſt, which has a fine front, ſtands in a beautiful ex- 
poſure. In this city is an academy of the fine arts. 
Ships of war cannot enter its port. 

In the center of the iſland ſtands Corte, which is pro- 
perly its capital; and here was the general's palace, and 
the ſupreme ſeat of juſtice. It is ſituated part at the foot, 
and part on the declivity of a rock, in a plain ſurrounded 
with mountains of a prodigious height, and at the con- 
flux of two rivers, the Tavignana and Reſtonica. It has 
a great deal of rich country about it, and 1s hemmed in 
by almoſt impaſſible mountains and narrow defiles. Upon 
the point of a rock, which riſes above the reſt, at the 
back of the town, is the caſtle, which has only one wind- 
ing paſſage to climb up to it, where but two perſons can 
go a-breaſt. In this town is an univerſity. In the plain 
on the north ef Corte is a convent of Capuchins, anc 
on the ſide of the hill to the ſouth of the city is a con- 
vent of Franciſcans, which affords the beſt view of the 
city of Corte, and where all ſtrangers are lodged. 

The prettieſt town in Corſica is Adjaccio, which has 
many handſome ftreets, and beautitul walks; a citadel 
and a palace, in which the Genoeſe governor uſed to re- 
fide. The inhabitants are the genteeleſt people in the 
iſland, and here are the remains of a colony of Greeks, 
which ſettled in Corſica in the beginning of the preſent 
century. 

Corſica was conquered by the Carthaginians, and after- 
wards became ſubje&t to the Romans. It then became 
a prey to the Goths. The Saracens at length drove the 
Goths out of Corſica, and maintained the dominion of 
it ; but it was afrerwards conquered by one of the kings 
of France, by whom it was given to the Holy Sce. 
But the Saracens returning, the Corſicans were expoſed 
to continual wars, and were for a long time ravaged by 
contending parties. It at length become ſubject to the 
republic of Piſa, and the Genoeſe wreſted it out of their 
hands. They treated the Corſicans with the utmoſt 
tyranny, and often did they riſe in arms, but having no 
head to direct them, they were immediately quelled. 

In 1553, Henry II. of France, with the afliſtance of 
Solomon, emperor ofthe Turks, invade Corſica, and being 


| 


joined by the natives, the preateſt part of the iſland wag 
delivered from the tyrants; but the iſland was ſoon re- 
ſtored to the Genocſe, who granted them honourable 
terms, but ſoon after treated them in the moſt ci vel and 
tyrannical manner. The Cor ſicans in vain endeavoured 
to ſhake off the yoke, and the Genoeſe enraged at what 
they had ſuffered from adaring rebellion, as they termed 
it, exerciſed without controul the utmoſt rigours of ar- 
bitrary power, and multitudes were ſent to the gallies for 
the molt frivolous offences. The moſt eminent families 
were deprived of the privileges of nobility ; trade was 
prohibited to the natives ; every thing bought of them 
was under-rated, and the goods of the Genoele fold at an 
exorbitant price, while the burthen of the moſt heavy 
taxes was aggravated by the haughtineſs and avarice of 
the Corſican governors, 

In 1729, the Corſicans again took arms and carried all 

before them. The Genoeſe then applied to the emperor 
Charles VI. who ſent general Wachtendonck with a body 
of auxiliaries; but the Corſicans killed 1200 of them in 
one action, on which the emperor ſent the prince of Wir- 
temberg with a powerful army. Unable to reſiſt ſuch 
force, they laid down their arms, on condition that the 
emperor ſhould guaranty a treaty between them and the 
Genoefe ; but this treaty being broken by the latter, Gat- 
for i, who had befor e commanded the Corſicans, and ſignor 
Giecinto Paoli, a man of religion, Icarning, and bravery, 
and the father of the great Paoli, were made generals 
in chief, and had many fucce{sful engagements with 
the Genoeſe. At length Theodore baron Newhoff, a 
man of abilities and addreſs, offered to fer them free if 
they wonld eleCt him their fovercimm ; they conſented, 
and he was proclaimed king; he aſſumed every mark of 
royal dignity, had his guards and officers of ſtate, and 
cauled fome copper and ſilver coin to be {truck with his 
name; but failing in his promiſes of aſſiſtance from abroad, 
the Cor ſicans became cool, he left them; and the Genoeſe 
ſetting a high price on his head, though he had ſent ſome 
ſupplies to the iſland, he did not chooſe to venture his 
perſon, and therefore relinquiſhed his throne, when 
coming to England he was reduced to the wretched ſtate 
of a priſoner for debt; but was at length releaſed by ſub- 
ſcription, and ſoon after died. 
His moſt Chriſtian majeſty now engaged to reduce the 
Corſicans to obedience, and in 1738, the count de Boiſ- 
ſeux was ſent with troops to Corkea ; he having a part of 
his troops dreſſed like the Corſicans, deſtroyed multitudes; 
but the tranſports afterwards ſent from France, were 
wrecked on the Corſican coaſts, and de Boiſſeux died at 
Baſtia. 1 he marquis de Maillebois was then ſent againſt 
the Corſicans, with ſixteen battalions of the beſt troops 
of France; he pierced into the innermoſt parts of the 
country; cut down the ſtanding corn, the vines, and the 
olives ; ſet fire to the villages, and ſpread terror and deſo- 
lation in every quarter. The Corſicans, after exerting 
their uſual bravery, were obliged at the end of the bloody 
campaign of 1739, to lay down their arms, and Giaffori 
and Paoli leaving the iſland, went to Naples, where they 
were made calunels, which character they enjoyed till 
their death, 

In 1741, the French quitted the ifland ; and the Cor- 
ſicans, like a ſtrong bow, recovering its elaſticity, roſe 
with renewed vigour; young boys, and even many wo- 
men and prieſts took the ficld GCGaffori and Matra, now 
obtained the government, under the title of Protectors of 
the kingdom. The Genoeſe being in poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle of Corte, it was beſieged with great vigour by the 
Corſicans, commanded by Gaffori, and the Genoeſe 
having got his eldeſt ſon, then an infant, in their poſſeſ- 
fon, when he advanced to make ſome cannon play, they 
held up his fon directly over that part of the wall againſt 
which his artillery was levelled. The Corſicans ſtopped; 
but Gaffori, with the reſolution of a Rom in, ordered them 
to continue the fire, and happily the child eſcaped unhurt. 

In 1745, an Engliſh fleet, at the requ<{t of the king of 
Sardinia, bombarded Baſtia and San Fiore no, both which 
they delivered into the hands of the Corſicans, but they 
foon loſt them again. In 1753, Gatfori was aſſaſſinated 
by a band of murderers employed by the Genoeſe. Paſcal 
Paoli, the ſecond fon of old Giocinto Paoli, now took 


the ce:mmanl, ro which he was called by the unanimous 
voice of his countrymen. He eng:2cd all ranks to exert 
them- 


1 


the ue! es in providing what was neceſſi.rv ſor carrying 
on the war with ſpirit, and {10n drove the Genovſe to the 
rettet corner: of tlie idand, H.ving thus expelled : 
toc, he reftihed innumerable abuſes, and tormed a rogue 
Jar { tem of adminittvation ; he civilized ihe mann ot 
the Corfienns, elfiablithe.? an univertity, ml tettled | on ol 
for ine inſtruction vi children in every village of u king 
dom; and theu induced the Corſicans to apply 'o agri- 
culture, commerce, and other civil occnpations, which 
had been interrupted, and iuwuſtry ruined, by the hortors 
of war. The nation became firm and united, aud had 
pot France again interpoſed, the Cor ſican heroes would 
have entirely driven the Genoeſe from the iſland; but 
when Paoli had nearly completed his ſcheme ot reſtocing 
entire freedom to the iſland, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween France and Genoa, by which the former engaged 
to garriſon the fortified towns in Corſica for the {pace of 
four years. The French ſent the count de Marbeuf with 
the ſtipulated troops in the end of the year 1764. He 
was an officer of experience and temper, and behaved 
with the greateſt mildacſs towards the Corſicans. War- 
like operations were now ſuſpended, and the wiſe Paoli 
improved the ſcaſon of tranquility in preparing tor future 
ſchemes of victory, and in giving perfeftion and ſtability 
to the civil conſtitution of his country. Hells account 
Cr fica. 
of = the French king bought of Genoa that re- 
blic's claim to Corſica, and the next ycar invaded that 
illaud. Flattering manifeſtos were publiſhed to induce 
them to become ſubject to France; but inflamed with 
the love of liberty, the brave Paoli, with his veteran 
C-rficans, defeated the French in ſeveral engagements. 
Freih ſupplies were ſent from France, which penerratcd 


Lucca. 


over the mountains to Corte, and the brave Cor ſicans, 


weakened by their victories, were obliged to ſubmit. 
Corte was taken, the French became maſters of the iſland, 
and in June 1769, the brave Paoli leaving Corſica in an 
Engliſh ſhip, landed at Leghorn, 


S ECT. XVII. 
The Republic of Lucca. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Government ; with 
a particular Deſcription of the City of Lucca. 


HE territorics of this ſmall republic lie on that part 

of the Mediterranean called the "Tuſcan Sea, and 
on the land fide are chiefly bounded by the Tuſcan domi- 
nions, a part only terminating on the duchy of Modena. 
This little country, which is only about thirty Italian 
miles in circumference, is exceeding fruicful and well 
cultivated ; ſor the fertility of the foil and the mildneſs 
of the government have been ſuch attractive inducements 
tor ſettling there, that the inhabitants of the city, and the 
150 villages belonging to it, are computed at upwards of 
120,000, of whom between twenty and thirty thouſand 
are able to bear arms. 

Though this country is mountainous, it produces 
plenty of almoſt every thing but corn, of which they ge- 
nerally reap only as much as ſerves them half a year ; 
and the reſt they have from abroad. They have a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of rice, pulſe, beans, lupins, and fine cheſ- 
nuts, which the common people ule inſtead of bread ; 
with a variety of other fruits, and have plenty of wine: 
they likewiſe exceed all other countries in their olives, 
and the oil drawn from them. All corn is engroſſed and 
fold by the ſtate, diſtributing it to the bakers, who ſell 
it to the public. Yet, the induſtry of the people in im- 
proving every ſpot of ground is equally ſurpriſing and 
commendable, and the inhabitants appear with an air 
of cheerfulneſs and plenty, ſeldom to be found among 
thoſe of the neighbouring countries. The vicinity of the 
grand duchy of Tuſcany keeps them conſtantly on their 
guard, in order to preſerve their freedom ; tor in ſuch a 

tuation an univerſal concord and harmony can alone 
enable them to tranſmit to poſterity the bleſſings of their 
darling LinzgTy, whoſe name they bear on their arms, 
and whoſe image is not only impreſſed on their coin, but 
alſo on the city gates, and all their puolic buildings. 
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The city of Lucca was anciently a Roman colony; 
L afterwards it was comprized in the do:niniens of the 
ing ot the Franks, and from them the emperors of 
Germany became its ſovereign ; but in the reign of the 
| emreror Charles IV. they openly detached themſelves 
rom tine empire, and obtained the protection of Spain. 

The principal per ſon in the ſtate is the gonfalonicre, 
which fignifies a ſtandard- bearer. He is dreſed in a robe 
ot crimſon velvet, with a bonnct and ſtole. His power 
reſembles that of the doge of Veuice and Genoa, but he 
is filed only his Excellency. With him are joined nine 
countellors, called anziani, or elders. "Theſe ten per- 
ſons, who bear the title of excellentiſſimi, while in the 
ad miniſtration, live in the republic's palace, where their 
expences are dcirayed at the charge of the ſtate; but 
when they go abroad on their own private concerns, it 
muſt be incognito, and in a cloſe ſedan, with the curtains 
drawn. Thele are changed every two months, which, 
Mr. Addiſon obſerves, is the greateſt ſecurity to their li- 
berry. The gonfaloniere and the nine anziani are choſen 
out of the great council, which is compoſed of two han- 
dred and forty nobles, one half of which forms the ori- 
nary council, and the other the extraordinury ; but both 
are changed once in two years, by a new election. 

The title of the flate is the Molt Screne Republic of 
Lucca. Its arms are azure, with the word LIBUER T As or, 
between two frets of or. "he ordinary revenue of the 
republic is about 420,000 fcudi, or about 80,205 l. ſter- 
ling. It matarains a regular body of five hundred men, 
ſeventy Swils, as a guard for the gonfulonicre and the 
nine regent counſellors. 

The city of Lucca, the reſidence of the government, 
is ſituated in the forty-third deg. fifty two minutes north 
latitude, and in the eleventh deg. twenty-ſeven minutes 
caſt longitude, in a molt delightful plain of fifteen or 
twenty miles in extent, terminating in the eminences, di- 
verſified with villages, ſeats, ſummer-houſes, vineyards, 
meadows, and cora fields. Every thing that can con- 
tribute to uſe and pleaſure is here in great plenty. The 
City is regularly fortified with eleven baſtions faced with 
brick, and is about three Italian miles in compaſs ; on 
the ramparts is a delightful walk for the citizens, under 
the trees planted in them. The inhabitants amount to 
ſomewhat more than 40,000, among whomare, great num- 
bers of artizans and manufacturers, who carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade, particularly in ſilk goods. The houſes 
are handſome, the ſtreets broad and well paved, but moſt 
of them irregular. The ſtate · palace is a large building, 
and includes the arſenal, which contains arms for 20,900 
men. The cathedral is a Gothic ſtructure, which has 
ſume admirable paintings, and in the veſtry are eight 
large ſilver buſts, and a golden crucifix of moſt exquilite 
workmanthip. This cruciſix is ſaid to have been pledged 
by the Piſans for 34,000 ſcudi, for a limited term; but 
as they deferred redeeming it till the laſt day, and 
then came too late, the gates of Lucca were ſhut againſt 
them. The chief relic ia this church is the volto ſanto, 
a wooden crucifix, which they believe was carved by the 
g baple Nicodemus, and is very different from the others, 

fle body beiag either covered with a robe of velvet or 
damaſk, embroidered with gold, and on the head, inſtead 
of a wreath of thorns, is a gold crown glittering with 
jewels. It has ſeveral filver lamps continually burning 
before it, and ſtands in the chapel adorned with columns 
of porphyry and marble, where it daily receives the moſt 
profound adoration of the people, and, as a farther mark 
of the city's veneration, the impreſſion of it is ſtruck on 
their coin. 

The ſce of Lucca, like ſome others, is under the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of the pope, which intitles the biſhop 
to the pallium and croſs, like an archbiſhop, and on pub- 
lic ſolemnities, the canons are dreſſed like cardinals, 

Oa the high altar of the church of St. Maria Corto 
Landini is the alſumotion of the Virgin Mary by Guido 
Rheni; and on each fide of it are ſome other pieces by the 
ſame hand. Auother altar exhibirs the Virgin Mary in 
the clouds, and two perſons kneeling before her, with a 
Latin inſcription to this purpoſe, * May our fins be co- 
% vered by her ſnow-like innocence.” The roof of this 
church is covered with ſiue painting iu freſco and gilding. 
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and its altars are adorned with excellent pieces of ſculp- 
ture in marble. 

In St. Auguſtine's church is an image of the Virgin 
Mary, with an infant Jeſus on her left-arm, under which 
is an inſcription in Latin to the following purport : 
« This image of the Mother of God, which formerly 
ſtood to be adored without the church of St. Augul- 
tine, being ſtruck with a ſtone from the hand of an 
impious gameſter, is famous for the wonderful effuſion 
of blood which followed : ſhe received the blow her- 
ſelf; and, to ſave her infant ſon, miraculouſly moved 
him from the right to the left arm, It is likewiſe ter- 
rible for having cauſed the earth to open, and through 
the chaſm ſending this monſter of impiety quick into 
hell. The moſt illuſtrious and reverend canons of the 
Vatican, as a token of their veneration for this three 
fold miracle, cauſed a golden crown to be placed on 
this image in the year 1690,” Without the church 
is ſhewn both the place where this fellow was at play, 
and where the image ſtood in the church wall ; but it 1s 
now placed in a particular chapel, where is alſo ſeen the 
ſtone faſtened to an iron ring, and the opening of the 
earth, which the vulgar believe to be bottomleſs, and to 
terminate perpendicularly in hell, but is too narrow to 
receive a man of any buik : however, it has an iron cover 
faſtened with two iron bolts, and near the image is this 
inſcription : * To efface his crime the Virgin peurs forth 
« ſtreams of blood; but the impious wretch dies igno- 
« rant of her goodneſs and clemency.” 

In the centre of one of the ſquares of this city, is a 
white marble ſtatue of the Virgin Mary upon a high 

illar. 

The l:i11 and induſtry of the inhabitants in their ſilk 
and other manufactures have gained this city the honour- 
able ſurname of the Induſtrious. Here are ſeen more 
young women in the ſtreets, ſhops, churches, and ſchools, 
than in any other part of Italy. The police is very 
commendable, and great attention is ſhewn to the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of luxury, ſuperfluous magnificence, and ſuch dil- 
ſipations, as often prove deſtructive to families, where no 
ſuch reſtraints take place. At entering the city, tra- 
vellers muſt deliver up their fire-arms ; but on informing 
the guard at what gate they intend to go out, when tuiey 
leave the city, they are ſure to find them there : they are 
likewiſe allowed to wear their ſwords three days, but 
afterwards muſt have a particular licence, which is gene- 
rally granted only to perſons of high rank, and to the 
knights of Malta and St. Stephen. 


SECT. XVIIL 


The Republic of St. MARINO, 
Its Situation, Hiſtory, and Government. 


HIS ſmall ſtate is incloſed by Romagna and Ur- 
bino, and conſiſts of a very high craggy mountain, 
with ſome eminences lying at its foot. The town, the 
ſeat of this republic, is ſeated on the ſummit of this g. py 
mountain, where it is generally hid among the bead 
and the ſtreets are ſometimes covered with ſnow, when it 
is clear and warm weather ia all the country round. 
There is ſaid to be neither ſpring nor rivulet in the whole 
dominion ; but the people are well provided with large 
ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain and ſnow water. The wine 
that grows on the ſides of their mountain is extremely 
good, and much better than any of the cold fide of the 
Appenines, and their cellars have a natural advantage that 
renders them extremely cool in the hotteſt ſeaſons ; for 
they have generally in the ſides of them deep holes that 
run into the hollows of the hill, whence there conſtantly 
ifſues a breathing kind of vaponrs, ſo very chilling in the 
ſummer-time, that a man can ſcarce ſuffer his hand in the 
wind of them. : 

They have three caſtles, five churches, and three con- 
vents, and reckon about five thouſand perſons in their 
community. Both the inhabitants and the hiſtocians who 
mention this little republic, give the following acconnt 
of its origin. St. Marino, by birth a Dalmatian, and by 
trade a maſon, was employed above one thouland three 
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hundred years ago in the reparation of Rimini, and after 
he had finiſhed his work, retired to this ſolitary mou tain 
as finding it very proper for the life of a hermit, which 
he led in the greateſt rigours and aulteriti-s of religion. 
He had not been here long before he wrought a mii acle 
which, joined with his extraordinary fanctiry. gained 
him ſucn eſteem, that the princes of the country made 
him a preſent of the mountain, to diſpoſe of it at his 
own diſcretion. His reputation quickly peopled it, aud 
gave riſe to the republic which calls iielf aiter his name: 
lo that the common-wealth of St Marino may toaſt at 
leaſt a nobler origin than that of Rome ; che one having 
been at firſt an aſylum for robbers and murderers, and 
the other the reſort of perſons eminent for their piety, 
To this faint the beſt of their churches is de- icated, 
and there his aſhes are depoſited. His ſtatue ſtauds over 
the high altar, holding in its hands a mountain crowned 
with three caſtles, which are alſo the arms of the com- 
monwealth. To this protection they attribute the long 
duration of their ſtate, and conſider him as the greateſt 
ſaint next the bleſſed Virgin; and fo high is their venera- 
tion for him, that, by a law in their ſtatute book, ſuck as 
{peak diſreſpectfully ot kim are to be punithed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe who are convicted of blaſphcmy. 

This inconſiderable republic has laſted above 1300 
years, in which time all the other ſtates of Italy have 
frequenily changed their maſters and forms of gorern- 
ment. Their whole hiſtory is comprized in two purchaſes 
made of a neighbouring prince, and in a war, in which 
they aſſiſted the Pope apainſt the lord of Rimini 

About two hundred and ninety years after this, they 
aſſiſted Pope Pius II. againſt Malateſta lord of Rimini, 
and having helped to conquer him, received from the 
pope, as a reward for their aſſiſtance, four little caſtles. 
This they repreſent as the flouriſhing time of the com- 
monwealth, when their dominjons reached half-way up 
a neighbouring hill; however, they are now reduced to 
their antient limits: but were they to be attacked, they 
would probably ſell their liberty as dear as poſſible; for 
there is but one road to climb up to them, and they have 
a very ſevere law againſt any of their own people iat 
enters the town by another path, leſt a new one ſhould 
be worn out in the ſides of their mountain; and all who 
are capable of bearing arms are exerciſed, and ready 
at a moment's call, 

The government of this commonwealth was originally 
lodged in what they termed the arengo, a great council, 
in which every houſe had its repreſentative : but findins 
great confuſion ariſe from ſuch a multitude of ſtateſmen, 
they devolved their whole authority iato the hands of the 
council of ſixty, The arengo, however, is ſt'll called to- 
gether in caſes of extraordinary importance, and if, after 
due ſummons, any member is abſent, lie is to be fined 
to the value of about a penny Engliſh, which the ſtatute 
ſays he ſhall pay without any diminution or favour. ln 
the ordinary courſe of government, the council of ſixty, 
which, notwithſtanding the name, conſiſts but of forty 
perſons, has the adminiſtration of affairs. They are 
made up half out of the noble families, and half out of 
the commoners, but are not admitted till they are twen- 
ty-five years of age. Theſe decide every thing by bal- 
lotting, aud chuſe the officers of the commonwealth, 
They thus far agree with the great council of Venice, 
but enjoy a much more extenſive power; for no ſentence 
can ſtand that is not confirmed by two thirds of this 
council, into which no perſon can be admitted during 
the life of his father, nor two bc in it of the ſamie fa- 
mily, nor any one enter but by election. 

The principal officers of the commonwealth are the 
two capitaneos, whoſe power reſembles that of the old 
Roman conſuls ; but they are choſen every ſix months. 
Some have ſerved this office ſix or ſeven times, but the 
ſame perſon never enjoys it twice ſucceſſively, 

The third officer is a commiſſury, who judpes in all 
civil and criminal affairs; but as alliances, intermar- 
riages, and friendſhips, and alſo perſonal fends and ani- 
moſities, might, in ſo ſmall a ſtate, obſtruct the courſe 
of juſtice, if this office was in the hands of one of their 
own number, the commiſſary is always a foreigner, who 
is choſen for three vears, and maintained out of the pub- 

lie 
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lic ſtock. He muſt be a doctor of law, and a man of | 
known integrity; he is joined in commiſſion with the 
capitaneos, and acts much in the ſame manner as the 
recorder of London under the lord mayor. 

The fourth man in the ſtate is the phyſician, who muſt 
alſo be a ſtranger : he is maintained at the public expence, 
and is obliged to keep a horſe to viſit the ſick, and to 
inſpect all the drugs that are imported, He mult be at 
leaſt thirty-five years of age, a doctor of the faculty, 
and eminent for his honeſty and piety, that the common- 
wealth may not be depopulated by his raſhneſs or igno- 
rance ; and that they may not ſuffer long under a bad 
choice, he is elected only for three years. Another per- 
ſon, who makes uo ordinary figure, is the ſchool. maſter, 
and there are ſcarce any perſons in the place who have 
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The ſtatutes of the republic are printed in one volume 
in folio, and in the chapter on the public miniſters it is 
ſaid, that when an ambaſſador is diſpatched from the 
republic to any foreign ſtate, he ſhall be allowed, out of 
the treaſury, to the value of a ſhilling a day. 

In ſhort, ſays Mr. Addiſon, from whom we have bor- 
rowed this account, theſe people are eſteemed very ho- 
neſt and rigorous in the execution of Juſtice, and ſeem 
to enjoy more content and happineſs among their rocks 
and ſnows, than the other Italians in the pleaſanteſt val - 
lies in the world. Indeed nothing can be a greater in · 
ſtance of the natural love of mankind for liberty, and of 
their averſion to arbitrary government, than ſuch a 
ſavage mountain covered with people, while, in the ſam 


conntry, the Campania of Rome is almoſt deſtitute 
inhabitants, 
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Of the Middle Part of ITALY, containing the Grand Duchy of Tuscaxy and the 
Dominions of the Pope. 


SECT. L 


Of Tuscanr in general. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, hat Springs, and Rivers. 
Its Hiſtory, the Arms of the Great Duke, his Forces 
and principal Officers, with the Diviſions of the Country. 


N the middle part of Italy is generally included the 
I little republic of St. Marino, and ſome authors alſo 
include in it the republic of Lucca; but as we choſe to 
place all the four republics of Italy together, we have 
given theſe in the two concluding ſections of the laſt 
chapter, and ſhall now, ia this middle part, conſider two 
grand diviſions, which will contain abundant matter to 
gratify the curioſity of the lovers of antiquities and of 
the polite arts, the nobleſt productions of ſtatuary, paint- 
ing, and architecture, both ancient and modern. But all 
the wealth of theſe countries is depoſited in the palaces 
of princes, and in churches and convents ; while the 
people are poor, ſome of the richeſt lands in the world 
ate uncultivated, and trade in many parts neglected, for 
want of the ſpecie neceſſary to give life to commerce. 

The grand duchy of Tuſcany borders on the Medi- 
terranean, which here receives its name from the duchy, 
and is called the Tuſcan Sea; it is alſo bounded by the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, the duchy of Modena, and the re- 
public of Lucca. Some ſmall detached parts of this 
duchy alſo lie among the three territories of Modena, 
Lucca, and Genoa. Theſe laſt excepted, ir ſtands from 
north to ſonth one hundred and ſixteen miles, and from 
eaſt to welt eighty. 

Its great variety of hills, valleys, and plains, render 
the country very pleaſant, The ſoil, which is extremely 
fertile, ahounds in corn, oranges, lemons, and all the 
other frait known in Europe, beſides oil and excellent 
wine. The oil, however, bears little proportion to the 
multitude of olive trees, which are ſubject to a dil- 
temper, that ſhews itſelf in knots and tubercles, occa- 
honed by worms. OF the wines, a kind of white, called 
la Verdee, is particularly eſteemed, and the greateft 
part is faid to be ſent to England. The paſtures here 
are alſo very rich, | 

The wir of ſeveral places in this duchy is unhealthy, 
on account of its many fens and wild deſart places. There 
ae valuable ſalt- pits. Here are alſo found chalcedonies, 


'amethyſts, fine jaſpers, cornelians, lapis-lazuli, borax, 


and black Hate for tables; cryſtals, alum, beautiful mar- 
ble, ſtone, iron ore, ſulphur, quickſilver, and in Cala- 
bria, manga is gathered from the aſh and elm. It oozes 
out on the taking off the rind, and conſequently is not 
a production of the air but of the tree. The bees car 
off a great deal of it, the remainder is applied in Tul 
cany to medicinal uſes, and in France to giving a gloſs 
to cloth. 

At the foot of Mount St. Giuliano, on the borders of 
the territory of Lucca, are ſeveral hot ſprings, which 
have been mentioned by Pliny, and are ſtill in high vogue, 
great numbers having experienced their ſalubrious effects. 
They are not properly ſulphureous, and the taſte is plea- 
ſant, like good ſpring- water. The degree of heat is not 
the ſame in all the ſprings. At Vicaſcio the bath is but 
juſt luke-warm ; but that at Morba has a heat of 104 
degrees by Farenheit's thermometer. The Lagoni at 
Monte Cerboli have a vehement ebullition, attended 
with a great noiſe, and contain fulphur, alum, vitriol, 
and falt : the heat much exceeds that of boiling water : 
here is cryſtallized ſulphur, a new and uncommon ſpecies 
of cryſtal. Another ſpring in this part of the country 
has 126 degrees of heat, with a ſulphureous ſmell, and 
is uſed to bathe in. In the baths de Ja Galeria are 
both cold and warm ſulphureous ſprings, with petroleum 


floating on the ſurface, Beſides theſe there are ſeveral 


others. 

The principal river in this country is the Arno, which 
riſes in the Appennine mountains in the territory of 
Florence, and after receiving the Sieva, Peſa, and Elſa, 
falls below Piſa into the fea, The Ombrone has its 
ſource in the territories of Sienna, through which it 
runs into the ſea. . 

This country was called Etruria, or Tuſcia, from 
its ancient inhabitants the Etrurii or Tuſcani ; but the 
preſent duchy does not comprehend all the ancient 
Etruria. In the ancient republic of Florence, the family 
of Medicis acquired by commercial arts the wealth and 
grandeur of princes, whence king Henry II. of France 
choſe his conſort, the famous Catharine, out of this fa- 
mily, The emperor Charles V. in 1531, created Alex- 


| 
| ſucceſſor of Alexander, was, in 1569, declared great 
* 


ander Medicis duke of Florence, and after wards gave him 
Margaret his natural daughter in marriage. Coſmo I. the 


duke 
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duke of Florence, by pope Pius V. which was ratiſio by 
the emperor, on condition ot his holding it as a fief of 
tac empire; and in 1699 the emperor conterred on the 
great duke the title of royal highneis. | 

John Galton, the Jait great duke, having no heirs, it 
was ſtipulate by the quadruple alliance in 1718, that 
the duchy ſhould be tor ever acknowledged a fiet of the 
Roman empire, and that wich the content of the Ger- 
manic body, the emperor ſhould confer it on the king of 
Spain's eldeſt fon by the ſecond marriage, from him to 
devolve to his male deſcendants ; but that Leghora was 
always to remain a free port. This was confirmed by 
ſeveral ſucceeding treaties ; but a war breaking out in 

1733, in which the emperor loſt the kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily, Don Carlos, who had been brought up 
at the great duke's court, cauſed himſelf to be prociaimed 
king, and at the peace of 1736retained the poſſeſſion of 
theſe kingdoms. On the other hand it was ſtipulated, 
that after the demiſe of the preſent poſſe ſſor, Tuſcany 
was to devolve to the houſe of Lorrain in licu of that 
duchy, which was to be reſigned to king Staniſlaus. 
This took place in 1737, and ſoon after the duke of 
Lorrain and the greak duke of Tuſcany made an agree- 
ment with the princeſs dowager Palatine, ſiſter to the 
late great duke, concerning the moveable parts of the 
ſucceſſion, by virtue of which ſhe transferred to the 
duke the valt treaſure of jewels, ſtatues, paintings, and 
other curioſities, of which particular nication will be 
made in treating of Florence. 

The arms ot the great duke are, or, fix globes gules, 
with the lilies of France in the uppcrimeft, The ſhield 
is ſurmounted by a regal crown, in which is a full red 
lily. The helmet is alſo crowned, and the creſt is a bird 
holding in his right talons a ring, frum which hangs a 
label, whercon the word SEMPER is written. 

There is here an order of kuighthood, called the or- 
der of St. Stephen, inſtituted by Coſmo J. in 1554. Its 
privileges are very like thoſe of the order of Malta. 
The great duke is always grand maſter, and the chief 
reſidence of the knights is at Piſa, in treating of which 
city we ſhall give a more particular account of that 
order. 

The ordinary revenue of the grand duke is computed 
at about three millions of piaſters per annum. In 1753 
the military force of this duchy was ſettled at three regi- 
ments of foot, and one of dragoons of 500 men; but 
in 1755, another regiment of dragoons was raiſed, and 
the militia was formed into regiments. However, this 
duchy is ſaid to be able, in caſe of neceſſity, to bring into 
the field 30,000 men, and to fit out twenty ſhips of war, 
twelve gallies, and ſome galleaſſes. 

The chief officer of this duchy is a governor appointed 
by the emperor as grand duke. He reſides at Floreace, 
where is alſo a council of regency, the military board, 
and other ſtate offices. 

The countries of which this great duchy is compoſed, 
are the following; the territorics of Florence, Pila, aud 
Sienna, with the States of Preſidii and Piombino. 


SECT, . 
The FLORENTINGO, or Territory of FLORENCE. 


[ts Situation, Produce, and the Manner in which its an- 
cient Inhabitants loft their Liberty; with a particular 


| Deſeription of the City of Florence, and the Manners of 
the Inhabitants, 


HISis the moſt conſiderable part of the duchy of 

Tuſcany, both for extent and opulence, It is 
divided in the middle by the river Arno, and is bounded 
on the north by the Bologneſe and Romania, on the 
eaſt by the Eccleſiaſtical State, on the ſouth by the Sicn- 
neſe, and on the weſt by Piſa and the republic of 
Lucca. 

The territory of Florence is well cultivated and po- 
pulous, and juſtly eſteemed an excellent country. I he 
environs of the city of Florence are particulaily delighit- 
ful, from the variety of the well cultivated hills and dules; 
and in the neighbourhood of that city is a kind of white 
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marble, and a fort of ſlate, which, when poliſhed, repre- 
ſents an intinite variety of brown and yellow figures, and 
dy a little help of the imaginati>n, ſeems to repreſent 
trees, laudſcapes, the ruins of caſtles, and ſeveral other 
agi ceable dbiets. 

Ancieatly the city of Florence, with its diſtrict, 
formed a republic, for which the iubaditants obtained a 
licence from the emperor Rodolphus for ſixty thoutand 
guilders, but its ariſtocratical government was filed with 
appreheniions and jcalouſics from the increaliyg grande uc 
ot the family of Medi is, 


FLonrxnce, 


In the war betweci the cm- 
peror Charles V. and pope Clement VII. the gurorn- 
meat had the misfortune to offer.d the former, aud upon 
the concluſion of the peace in 1530, the emperor marched 
his army into the city, aud having aboliſhed the repub- 
lican con:litution, nominated Alexander de Medici; 
duke, preſcribing him a model of goverament, and par- 
doning the city, on condition that, for the future, it 
ſhould pay obedience to the emperor, and the furercipns 
appointed over it. 

The principal city is Florence, in Italian Florenza, 
which is Celightfully fituated between mountains co- 
vered with olive trees, vines, farms, feats, and villages, 
in the four hundred and tnirty-ninth degree torty-two 
minutes north latitude, aud in the eleventh degree 
foity-ſcven minutes eaſt longitude, It is divided iuto 
two unc qual parts by the Arno, which, with its four 
ſtone bridges, adds to the beautiful appearance of the 
city. Wich reſpe&t to curiofitics worthy the notice of 
a traveller, it is, next to Rome, the principal city in 
all Italy. The Florentines pride themicives fo much 
in its elegance, that they imagine nothing equals it. 
The fireets are indeed clean, and paved with very broad 
ſtones, but moſt of them arc narrow aud crooked, and 
many of them have ſcarce room for a carriage to pals. 
The number of kouſes amounts to about yooo, and 
among them are ſome magniticeat flone buildings; but 
their palaces are not ſo numcrous as to claim a ſupe- 
riority over thoſe of Turin, Genoa, and Rome. The 
paper windows, which, after the Italian manner, are 
every where ſecn, are no ſmall diminution to the beauty 
of the city, which is generally reckoned to contain ſe - 
venteen market-places, ſeven fountains, fix columns, two 
pyramids, 160 public ſtatues, forty-four pariſh-churches, 
twelve priories, fifty-four convents, twenty-four eccleſi- 
aſtical tratcraitics, and thirty-ſeven hoſpitals and charita- 
ble foundations. The number of inhabitants is computed 
at 70,0C0, 

The pronunciation of the Italian here differs much 
from that in other places, the c being changed by them 
into þ; for inſtance, they ſay % inttcad ot coſa; and 
their accent is ſo guttural, that they arc called the Italian 
Swiſs, However, they write much better, having for 
the improvement of the Tuſcan tongue, a celebrated ſo- 
ciety ot Icarned men, who ſtile themiclves Academia Della 
Cruſca, Since the year 1738, a riding academy was 
erected, and ſince 1753, an academy of agriculture, 
conſiſting of a hundred members. The greateſt trade of 
the city conſiſts in its woollen and ſilk ſtuffs, and even 
the nobility not only trade as merchants, but keep ſhops. 
A faint ſhadow of the ancient republic ſtill remains 
among the nobility, ſome of whom are ſtiled ſenators, 
though they in reality conſtitute nothing more than a 
magiltracy. | 

At the cntrance of the Palazzo Vecchio, of the Old 
Palace which faces a large market called la Piazza del 
Gran Duca, is a marble ſtatue of Herculcs kiiling Cacus, 
both bigger than the life, by Baccio Bandinelli; oppoſite 
to which is David triumphing over Goliah, by Michael 
Angelo. In the middle of the court is a porphyry 
fountain, with a boy graſping a fiſh, in bronze, and 
another ſtatue of Herculcs killing Cacus. There is a 
hall in the palace one hundred and teventy-two feet 
long, and ſcventy- four broad; but it is roo dark: how- 
ever on account uf its ſpaciouſneſs, it is uſed for ho- 
mage ceremonies, and for the dauces on St. John's day, 
which are annually performed by a company of peaſants 
of both ſexes, when the ducal family are generally pre- 
ſent, and the Cuke diſtributes the appotuicd prizes to 
the beſt dancers. On the cieling and wills of this room 
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omit obſerving the marble ſtatues of ſeveral dukes, and 
two popes, who were of the honſe of Medicis. Here 
is likewiſe a moſt admirable ſtatue of Victory, with 
a priſoner at her fect, by Michael Angelo; and alſo ſix 
excellent marble groups, by Vincenzio Roſſi, repre- 
ſeating ſix of the exploits of Hercules; his daſhing 
Anteus againſt a rock, his killing the Centaur, his 
throwing Diomedes to wild horſe, his carrying a ter- 
iible wild boar alive upon his ſhoulders, his helping Atlas 
to bear up the ſky, and his victory over the queen of the 
Amazons. 

lu the duke's wardrobe are ten or twelve large clo. 
ſets full of plate, great part of which is finely chaſed 
and ſet with jewels. Here are alſo abundance of 
Turkiſh arms and bridles profuſely enriched with jewels, 
and in a particular cloſet is ſhewn the crown with 
which Pope Pius V. in 1569, crowned Coſmo l. as firſt 
wreat duke of Florence. It is made of gold, and adorned 
with a great number of jewels. But what is eſteemed 
molt valuable is the palliotto, or altar-cloth, covered 
with p.ails, rubies, and other ſtones ; among the re{t, 
two gems called aqua marina, in ſize equal to a large 
walnut, are ſaid to be of ineſtimable value. On both 
ſides the arms of Auſtria and Florence are joined toge- 
ther, and in the middle of the palliotro Coſmo II. is re- 
preleated in an emboſſed work of gems and enamel, and 
his robe is richly fet with diamonds. On the altar or 
table before which he kneels is a crown entirely covered 
with diamon.!*, 

Near the Old Palace under the Loggia, commonly 
called de Lanzi, are three fine ſtatues, the firſt ot Judith 
with Hulofernes at her feet, of bronze; another, of the 
ſame metal, repreſenting Perſeus with Viedula's head: the 
third piece, where admiration can never be ſatisfied, is a 
group repreſenting a young warlike Roman carrying off 
a Sabine virgin; he is tran ported with joy on account of 
his booty, while her father lies proſtrate on the ground, 
with looks full of the moſt p2tfionate grief and rage. The 
rape of the Sabines is expreſſed in baſſo relievo on the pe- 
deſtal, and the performance of this piece does great honour 
to Giovanni Bologna. | 

In the ſquare before the Palazzo Vecchio is a very 
grand fountain, adorned with ſhells, cornucopias, and 
Tritons of braſs, of a very large ſize; and in the centre 
is Neptune drawn in a large ſhell, reſembling a triumphal 
car, by four horſes, two of which are of braſs, and the 
other rwo of white marble. | 

In this ſquare is likewiſe the Fabrica degli Uffici, on 
the ground-floor of which the principal magiſtrates of 
the city live together, for the better maintenance of the 
public tranquility, and the more ſpeedy diſpatch of bu- 
fineſs. The fit ſtory is filled with artiſts employed for 
the duke's wardrobe aad gallery, particularly in Floren- 
tine works, where nature and painting are ſurpriſingly 
imitated by the proper arrangement of ſparks of gerns, 
and bits of the fineſt marble inlaid. This place is diſ- 
tinguithed by the name of II Scrittorio, and though the 
arfiits chicfly work for the duke, yet the moſt induſtrious 
tind time to make toys to Jiſpole of to foreigners, which 
are ſold at a great price. 

The uppermolt ſtory of this ſtructure contains the fa- 
mous gallery, in which is a noble collection of baſſo relie- 
vos and ſtatucs. la its formit rclembles the Greek IT; the 
cieling is Covered with paintings repreſenting the arts and 
tcicwwes, the moſt eminent perſonages of the city of 
Florence, and hiltorical pieces. The walls on each ſide 
are hung with portraits of the moſt illuſtrious perſons of 
the houſe of Medicis, and over theſe, on the entablature, 
are ſmall portraits of generals, miniſters of ſtate, and 
princes ; and oppoſite to them the buſts of learned men, 
among which is that cf the great Sir Iſaac Newton. The 
valt number of ſtatucs is really amazing: among theſe is 
Narciſſus ſtogping to view bünſclf in a well of Parian 
Marble, an excellent performance; Bacchus, with a gob- 
let in his left hand, leaning upon a Faunus, who is 
kuceling before him; and near this antique ſtands a Bac- 

chus ” Michael Angelo, being a copy of the former. 


Bucchits riding upon a tyger, both of bronze, is jultly reck- 
oned one of the moſt remarkable pieces here; but the 
feet are wanting, The pedeltal on which it ſtands is the 
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work of Guiberti, and on one ſide of it is repreſented, 
in baſſo relievo, the ſtory of Ariadne, and on another a 
ſacrifice to Bacchus. Farther in the gallery are to be 
ſecn Mars and Venus, Cupid and Pſyche, ſeveral Gany- 
medes, Marſyas, a philoſopher, a Venus ſitting and draw- 
ing a thorn out of her foot; a veſta!, with the holy fire 
burning before her, &c. Among the buſts or heads, the 
molt curious are thoſe of Alexander the Great, three 
times bigger than the life, and Agrippa, Caligula, and 
Otho ; the buſts of Antinous, Nerva, Zlius Verus, Ca- 
racalla, Pertinax, and ſeveral others, in fine alabaſter. 
Among theſe picces is alſo a bronze head of Michael An- 
gelo, done by himſelf, | 

Out of the gallery you enter ſeveral cabinets full of 
curiolitics, Which are well worth ſecing. In the firſt 
are above an hundred and twenty portraits of celebrated 
paiuters, moſt of them done by the perſons they are de- 
ligned for, aud all in gilt frames, with the names over 
each of them: among theſe is Sir Godfrey Kneller. In 
the middle of the chamber [tan.'s the ſtatue of Cardinal 
Leopold de Medicis, of white marble. He was a great 
encourager of arts and ſciences, particularly of painting. 

The next cabinet contains a noble collection of large 
porcelain vales, &c. There is alſo ſhewn in this apart- 
ment a large table, on which is repreſented birds, flowers, 
fruits, and feſtoons, in excellent Florentine work: twenty 
tive perlons were employed thirteen years in performing 
this curious piece. In another cabinet the chief ſcrip- 
ture hiſtories are exquiſitely painted on gems by Bruggel. 
In the next chamber is to be ſeen the anatomy of a hu- 
man head in wax, and alſo the gradual putrefaction of 
the body, till at laſt it terminates in a bare ſkeleton. 
Theſe were performed by a Sicilian eccleſiaſtic, and Mr. 
Keyſler obſerves, that however diſagreeable ſuch a ſpecta- 
cle may be to timorous ſelt-love, the execution is ſo na- 
tural and delicate, that a perſoa is never tired with view- 
ing it. The ſam? admirable artiſt has in the ſame man- 
ner exhibited the various ſtages and effects of the plague. 

In another chamber is a large collection of mathema- 
tical inſtruments. Among the optical rarities are ſeveral 
heads and trophies of ſtandards, colours, ſpears, &c. paint- 
ed on a table, which when viewed through a glaſs in a 
tube, exhibit the picture of the preſent duke's grand- 
father, 

On entering the Tribuna, the eye is immediately ſtruck 
with fix marble ſtatues ſtanding in the centre, among 
which is the celebrated ſtatue called the Venus de Me- 
dicis, which has been unanimoully eſteemed to ſurpaſs 
not only all the ſtatues in Florence, but any piece of 
ſculpture throughout the whole world. The inſcription 
on the baſe ſhews it to be the work of Cleomenes, an 
Athenian, the fon of Apollodorus. This incomparable 
ſtatue ſtands berween two others of the ſame goddeſs, 
which in any other place would paſs for admirable 
pieces; but here they ſerve rather as foils to the Venus 
of Medicis, only increaſing the admiration of it, while 
their own excellencies are quite unnoticed. That on her 
right hand is twice as big, holding the golden apple, 
and is termed Venus Victrix; the other, a noble ſtatue 
by Hercules Ferrata, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Venus 
Urania. On one fide of this laſt ſtatue is a dancing 
Faunus, whoſe ſportiveneſs and agility are finely ex- 
preſſed. Michael Angelo is ſaid to have added the head 
and arms; but the piece is originally aſcribed to no leſs 
a perſon than Praxiteles. Next to this is Arretino, an 
old man reſting upon one knee, and whetting a broad 
knife upon a ſtone, with his head erect, and, as it were, 
liſtening with great attention, but very cautious of be- 
ing obſerved. The head and hair of this piece are par- 
ticularly admired. The ſixth piece is a group repreſent- 
ing two wreſtlers engaged, and one of them throwing 
his antagoniſt, who, in the ſtruggle, at the ſame time 
breaks his own arm. The heads in this group are alſo 
executed with admirable {kill. It is ſaid that this piece 
was dug up at Rome. 

The remarkable diamond that uſed to be ſhewn here 
has been removed from the Tribuna to the duke's private 
cabinet; but an exact model, made of yellowiſh glaſs, 
now ſupplies the place of it. The original, according 
to Tavernier, weighs 149 carats and a half, and was 
the largeſt diamond in Europe, till Mr. Pitt brought 
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8 the Eaſt Indies a diamond that exceeded it, which; 


was ſold to the regent of France, and is the moſt coſtly 
and ſuperb jewel belonging to that crown. The great duke 
is ſaid to have bought his of a jeſuit for. 7 5,000 ſcudi, 
about 18,750 l. but the father had a molt exorbitant 
profit, having given only a ſingle paolo, or abour ſeven· 
pence ſterliug for it on the Piazza di Navona, where it 
was offered to ſale as a bit of cryſtal, 

In a particular cloſet in the "Tribana are kept ſeveral 
vaſes of lapis-lazuli, jaſper, cornelian, agate, &c. ſome 
ſet in gold, and enriched with jewel of a prodigious va- 
lue, Here is alſo a molt rich and admirable cabinet, 
of lapis-lazuli, for keeping intaglios and camei, or gems 
cut in relievo. The hiſtorical and mythological intagiios 
amount to a thouſand. Beſides theſe, and many others, 
there are 312 medallions, 1600 gold medals, 820 filver, 
and about 2200 of copper. The gold, ſilver, and copper 
medals, ſtruck in honour of cities and ſtates, amount to 
1500 pieces. lu ſhort, the whole collection is compoſed 
of 14000 antique medals, and 8009 modern. 

The palace where the great duke uſually reſides is 
called the Palazzo de Pitti, where the beſt front is next 
the gardens; the columns of the firſt ſtory being on 
that ſide of the Doric order, thoſe of the middle lovic, 
and the third Corinthian. The apartments are well fur- 
niſhed, eſpecially with fine pictures, and the ciclings 
beautifully painted by the great maſters. From this pa- 
lace is a covered gallery for the great duke to go to the 
P:.lazzo Veccia, where, through little private apertures, 
he may hear and ſee what paſſes in the ſeveral courts of 
ju licature. This gallery is ſix hundred paces in length, 
ſix paces in breadth, and eight in heighth, aud on the 
walls on both ſides are fine hiſtorical paintings. 

The principal church i; the catheJral, called St. Maria 
del Fiore, which is four hundred and ninety feet long. 
and three hundred and eighty Engliſh feet to the top of 
the cro's. The cupola is octangular, and the breadth of 
each ſide twenty-five feet ; the paintings in the upper 
part repreſenting the manſions of bliſs, and below them 
the place of torments. Under the cupola is the choir, 
the pillars of which are intermixed with the ſtatues of 
the twelve apoſtles in white marble. On the great altar 
ſtand three marble ſtatues of a large ſize, one of the 
Supreme God and Father ſitting, the two others repre. 
ſetting the dead body of Chriſt, ſupported by an angel, 
done by Bandinelli. 

Oppoſite to the cathedral is the church of St. John the 
Baptiſt, ſuppoled to have been anciently the temple of 
Mars. It is of an oftangular form, and has three braſs 
gates, formerly gilt, on which ſeveral hiſtories of the 
Old and New Teſtament are fo admirably expreſſed in 
baſſo relievo, that Michael Angelo, in the ecſtaſy of his 
admiration, could not forbear ſaying they were worthy 
of being the gates of Paradiſe. Over the chief entrance 
are three marble ſtatues repreſenting Chriſt's baptiſm, 
with three braſs ſtatues over the door, of the decollation 
of John the Baptiſt. Over the third door are three ſta- 
tues in bronze, of John the Baptiſt diſcourſing with a 
Phariſee and a Scribe. In the court before the middle 
gate is a fine pillar of granite, which was a preſent from 
the Piſans to the city of Florence. Near them ſtands an- 
other column, erected in memory of a pretended miracle 
wrought by the body of St. Zenobius, on its being re- 
moved from St. Laurence's to the cathedral church, when 
his bier accidentally touching the trunk of a dry elm 
that lay upon the ground, they preten that it immedi- 
ately became ſound and cloathed with the livelieſt verdure, 
In the chuich are ſixteen large pillars of oriental granite. 
The whole cieling is of Moſaic work, repreſenting emi— 
nent perſons, and done by Apollonius, a Greek, Andrea 
Taff, Gaddi, &c. The font is large, and adorned with 
ſeveral beautiful marble ſculptures, particularly a ſtatue 
of John the Bapriſt ſtanding before it. Here all the chil- 
dren born of Chriſtian parents within the city of Florence 
are baptized. The pavement of the church is inlaid, and 
on one fide of it axe repreſented the ſun, and the twelve 
ligns of the zodiac, with the following inſcription, which 
is the more remarkable, as it may be tread backwards as 
veil as forwards : 


Eu gira terte fel cichs, et ritar igne, 
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among its ornaments i a valt Doric column of one piece 
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« Behold the ſun purſues his oblique way, 
* And with his fiery vertex brings the day.” 


On Midſummer day, at noon, the ſun is ſaid to be di- 
rectly concentric to a ſolar diſk cut in a window oppolite 
to this reprefentation of that luminary. 

One of the principal reliques of this church is the fin- 
ger with which it is pretended John the Baptiſt pointed 
to ſeſus, when he ſaid, ** Behold the Lamb of God,” and 
which the people worſhip with the molt zealous adoration, 

In the church of the Annunciation, the walls and 
cielings are hung with votive offerings, it being famed 
for a miraculous picture of the Virgin Mary, which in- 
deed brings a great deal of money to the clergy. The 
{tory is, That the Servitcs, to whom the church and ad- 
jacent convent belong, employed a painter to draw the 
Annunciation of the Virgiu in freſco; but when only her 
tace was wanting to finiſh the work, the artiſt was ex- 
tremely perplexed how to give it a ſuitable perfection, 
and falling aſleep under this diſquietude of mind, when 
he awoke he had the pleaſure of ſceing the cauſe ot Eis 
anxiety removed, and the face completely finiſhed, It is 
not queſtioned that he received this aſfiſtance from the 
angels, and the Floreutines, from the many miractcs 
performed by it, wonder how any one can have the cast 
doubt of it. Among other things, it is laid, that they 
who look on this picture will never be troubled with fore 
or weak eyes. Mr. Keyller oblerves, that this picce is 
far from being an angelic work; tor though the perſon 


and attitude of the angel are proper and pracetul, aud the 


painting of Mary, at the ſight of the heavenly mellenger, 
happily deſigned, yet the wonder working face is hot to 
be compared with {ome hundieds of pittures by hands 
merely human. *' his pic. e is covered with ihree cur— 
tains, and placed in a chapel with a multitude of {ilver 
votive pieces hanging about it. I he chapel is curioully 
adorned with marble, the pavement is of Egyptian gra- 
nite and porphyry, and it is illuminated with above forty 
ſilver lamps and branches. Before the altar are two ſilver 
candleſticks of the height of a man, and upon them are 
two large ſilver ſtatues, repreſenting two angels. Every 
part of the altar is covered with ballo relievos, and the 
tabernacle is extremely rich, p 

In St. Laurence's church are two pulpits, ſupported by 
marble columns, and adorned with baſſo relicvos by Do- 
natello, and in the new veſtry are ſhewn the tombs of ſome 
princes of the houſe of Medicis, done by Michacl An- 
gelo. Behind the high altar is the entrance inte the cha- 
pel deſigned for the burial-place of the great dukes of Flo. 
rence; it has been begun ever ſince the year 1604, aud 
is nut near finiſhed, though the ducal family is extinct. 
It is of an octangular form, and the altar richly adorned 
with lapis-lazuli, chalcedony, por phyry, and other valu- 
able ſtones. Indeed the whole chapel is in a manner 
lined with theſe and other materials equally expenſive. 
the lower part of the walls are every where incruſted 
with fine Sicilian jaſper, with green aud yellow veins, and 
above this is a red Florentine mart '*, variegated with 
white ſputs. The inſcriptions on the tombs are of cha!- 
cedony, inlaid with red porphyry, and the finelt ivory is 
not whiter than theſe letters, every one of which colt 
three Spaniſh piſtoles. The ſarcophagi on ſome of the 
monuments are of Egyptian granite, which is of a deep 
red, and others are ot oriental granite. Upon the farco- 
phagi are cuthions of red jaſper, profuſely enriched with 
jewels; the expence of each cuſtion is ſail to be fixty 
thouſand ſcudi, about twelve thoufand fee hundred 
pounds ſterling. At each end of theſe cuſhions lics a te- 
gal crown, glittering with pearls, diamonds, and other 
jewels of immenſe value. The bronze ſſatues of the 
great dukes, for whom the monuments are ered, ſtand 
in riches of touch · ſtone, and every ſtatue is ten feet high; 
and the mauſoleums are ſeparated from each other by 
double rows of jaſper columns, with capitals and cornices 
of braſs gilt. 

We have not room to deſcribe the mvltitnde of Pa- 
tnes and pictures with which the other churckss of this 
ety are adorned, Nctwithſtanding all this ſplendor, the 
appearance of the city {uflcrs conſiderably from the great 
number of paper windows to be ſcen here, Ilowercr, 
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exhibits many remains ot the ancient Via Caſſia. It ex- 
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of granite, which ſtands before the church of St. Trinita, ! vides it into two parts, in the furty-Sifth degree thirty- 
and ſerves for a pedeſtal to a porphyry ſtatue of Juſtice j ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree 


with her balance. This granite culuma is ſaid to have 
been tound at Rome in the emperor Antoninus's bath. 
in the middle of one of the ſtreets is a fine ſtatue of Her- 
cules killing Neſſus the centaur, cut out of a lingle block 
of white marble, by Giovanni Bologna. In the Old 
Market, where proviſious are fold, the goddeſs of Flenty, 
done by Donatello, ſtands upon a granite pillar. The 
New Market is properly the exchange ot Florence, where, 
about noon, the principal merchants meet to do buſineſs, 
many of whom are of great families. Some of the no- 
bility deal in a retail way; and a noble Florentine often 
condeſcends to meaſure out a yard of (ilk. 

A particular part of the city, noted for houſes of ill 
fame, was aſligned by Coſmo J. to the Jews; and an in- 
{cription at the entrance of this ſtrect obſerves, That it 
was thought more adviſeable to permit the jews to re- 
main in the neighbourhoo4 of Chriſtians, that by their 
god example they might be brought to ſubmit to the 
ealy yoke of Chriſt, than totally to expel them. 

ne Florentines attribute the vivacity and penetration 
by which they boaſt that their countrymen have made 
juperior improvements in the polite arts, to the purity 
and {alabrity of the air; and they never mention their 
c:untrymen Michacl Angelo, Dante, Petrarch, and other 
preit men, without tranſports of admiration. They are 
inn mitabſe in making repartces, and telling ſtories with a 
wo grace; but are lo infatuated with theſe endow: 
ments, that the government of the tongue is but little 
known amongſt them; but lppy would it be for them, 
if this van:ty was all that could be laid to their charge; 
for they are, even to a proverb, a:Idicted tothat moſt un- 
natural vice which brought dowa the Divine vengeaice 
on the citics of Bodom and Gomorrah. 

The road from Florence to Vienna is paved, and fill 


tends over a chain of hills, and though the country is not 


eighteen minutes ealt longitude, twelve miles to the 
north of Leghorn. It ſtands on a damp fickly air; but 
the ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and well paved, and the 
greateſt part of the houſes makes a tolerable appearance ; 
but the life and ſpirit that formerly animated this city, 
namely, the multitude of its inhabitants, are ſo far ex- 
haulted, that the graſs grows in ſtveral of the ſtreets. 
The moſt wealthy inhabitants, ſince the loſs of its free- 
dom, have withdrawn themſelves, and there is little ap- 
pearance that this loſs will ever be repaired ; for though 
Piſa is in a convenient and delightful ſituation for trade, 
and is encompaſſed by a fertile country, the inhabitants 
now ſcarce amount to ſixteen thouſand, though in the 
cleventh century it is faid they amounted to one hnn- 
dred and fitry thoufand; but, in the year 1615, they 
were reduced to fifteen thouſand and ſixty, including 
even the Florentine court. The univerlity, which was 
founded in 1339, may be ſuppoſed to partake of the miſ- 
fortunes of the city; though it wants neither collezes, 
endowments, nor able proteſſors, who are of the great 
duke's nomination. 

Some buſineſs, however, is ſtill carried on in the city, 
on account of its being the place where the duke's gal- 
lies are built; and the few gallies of which his naval 
force conſiſts, generally lie here. 

Another circumſtance of ſome little benefit to the city, 
is its being the chief ſeat of the order of St. Stephen. 
Theſe knights are divided into Cavalieri della Giuſtitia, 
della Grazia, and de Commanderie. The laſt are thoſe 
who, for the honour of wearing the croſs of the order, 
tound a commanderie, which upon their death reverts to 
the order. In the ſecond claſs are celebrated painters, 
and other cminent maſters in the polite arts, on whom 
| the duke confers this honour. Theſe two claſſes are 
not obliged to make any vows; but the firſt, who are 


ſo fine as that b.tween Florence and Piſa, it affords very 
delightful proſpects, it being every where planted with 
vige-yards aud olive-yards. 


SECT. II. 
The PisANo, or Territory of Pis4. 


Its Situation, Praduce, and Extent ; its Hiſtzry, with a 
particular Defeription of the Cities of Pija and Leghorn. 


S ſhe Piſano, a territory of Tuſcany, is bounded on 
the north by the territory of Florence and the re- 
public of Lucca; on the eaſt by the Sienneſe; and on 
the walt by the Sex, extending about forty-feven miles 
in length, and twenty-five in breadth, and abounds in 
corn, wine, all kinds of vegetables, fine cattle, and 
every thing 1cquiſite for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of 
human life. 

The road from the city of Piſa to that of Lucca, which 
are only twelve miles diftiot, is moſt delightful, eſpecially 
in dry weather, when inſtend of croſſing over Mount 
St. Juli in, one may keep along the plain. The country 
is divide into ſquare incloſures, and planted with rows 
of trces, with vines twining round them, which luxuri- 
antly intermingle their branches at the top, and form 
beauifu! feſtoons. In ſummer and autumn nothing can 
excecd this delightful act of land, the mountain which 
runs all the way on the right being covered with olives 
and cypreſs-trevs of an extraordinary height. 

Piſa, formerly a republic of conſiderable figure, reduced 
the iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica, drove the Saracens 
out of the city of Palermo in Sicily, maintained with ho- 
nour a long war with Genoa, aud ſubdued the iſland of 
Majorca, though Almeric king of Jeruſalem ſent forty 
ſhips io its ſuccour. But in 1390 it was deprived of its 
liberty by John Gualeazzo Viſconti, duke of Milan, and 
in 1425 by the Florentines z but, by the aſſiſtance of 
Charles VIII. King of France, it recovered its liberty in 
the year 1494; however, being again reduced by the 
Florentincs, in 1509, it has ever ſince remained in a ſtate 
of ſubjeclioun. The principal cities in this territory are 
Piſa and Leghorn ; we hall begin with the former. 


the proper knights of St. Stephen, ſwear allegiance to 
the grand malter, who is always the great duke, and to 
ſerve ugainſt infidels. The proofs of noble deſcent muſt 
be the lame as thoſe required by the order of Malta. 
Their vow of chaſtity does not exclude marriage ; but 
the unmarried knights have this advantage, that they live 
in the palace of the order, where they are elegantly 
lodged and provided with a ſplendid table gratis. The 
knights have the free diſpoſal of their fortunes and in- 
comes, of which a fourth part only devolves to the order 
on their deceale. On ſolemn occaſions they wear on 
their breaſt an octangular croſs of crimſon ſattin, em- 
broidered with gold; but on common days, when they 
appear in public, they have only a plain white croſs upon 
their cloak. The name of St. Stephen was choſen by 
Coſmo I. the founder of the order, from a ſignal victory 
he obtained on the feſtival of that faint: whence St. 
S-ephen's day is kept as the chief feſtival of the order. 
Their church is then hung with ſeveral hundred flagr, 
and other trophies taken from the infidels, | 

he ſquare before the church conſiſts of ſtately houſes, 
with the palace of the order, round which are the buſts 
of the great dukes iu white marble, and in the front a 
fine marble ſtatue of Coſmo the Great. 

The ducal palace has nothing magnificent, or ſuitable 
to that title. The'market is ornamented with a white mar- 
ble {tatueof the goddeſs of Plenty, ſtanding upon a pillar, 
which ſerves both for a whipping- poſt and a pillory. 

In the cathedral is a pair of large folding-gates of 
braſs, on which is repreſented in relievo the life of Chriſt ; 
but both the workmanſhip and deſign are very indifferent. 
On the fide of the church are three entrances, with braſs 
doors, on which are ſeveral hiſtorical pieces of the Old 
and New Teſtament in baſſo relievo, much ſuperior to 
that mentioned above. The door frames are adorned with 
very curious feſtoons, and tigures of animals, with the 
arms of the houſe of Medicis interſperſed in ſeveral places, 
The middle portal is adorned with two columns of white 
marble, embelliſhed with admirable foliages, and. ſaid to 
have belonged to Nero's baths. The frontiſpiece of the 
cathedral is a Gothic work, with innumerable pillars 
carved up to the very top. The number of pillars with- 
in the dome amounts to ſeventy- ſix, each of which is cut 
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out of a ſingle block of white oriental granite, The pave- 
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ment before the high altar is of Moſaie work, made of 
{mall gems, repreſenting a variety of figures. On each 

ſide of this altar ſtands an angel of bronze, admirably ex. 

ecuted by Bonanno Piſanno. The ſtatues of Alam an. 

Eve, on the altar of the Holy Sacrament, are greatly ad- 

mired. The Baptiſtory is a large circular building with a 

high cupola; it has no lantern, or any opening at 

the top, and is built all of white marble, There are 
here eight pillars of oriental marble, cach cut out of a 
ſingle block. The large marble font is divided by four 

partitions, which ſhews that formerly baptiſm was here 
performed by immerſion, and in the middle ſtands a bronze 
ſtatue of John the Baptiſt. The concavity of the cupola 

is diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that any noile made below 

is followed by a very loud and long double echo, which 

even exceeds that of Simonetti near Milan ; but the repe- 

tition is not ſo clear and diſtin*t. wo perſons allo, 

whiſpering, with their faces ner the wall, oppoſite to 
each other, may converſe together, without being over- 
heard by the company that ſtand between them, 

In the catkedral church-yard, near the choir ſtands 
the famous leaning-tower, detached from any other build- 
ing; it is round, and aſcended by 355 ſteps to the top, 
which is encloſed with a breaſt-work, and in it hang 
ſeven bells. It is computed to be 133 feet high, and is 
divided into eight partitions or ſtories, each ſurrounded 
with a colonade of thirty-cight pillars, which in all the 
rows are of the ſame thickneſs; bur decreaſe in length 
in proportion as they riſe towards the top. It is remark- 
able, that a plummet let down perpendicularly from the 
top, touches the ground at the diſtance of fifteen feet 
{rom the bottom of the tower. Its thus leaning has raiſed 
the admiration of travellers, ſome pretending that, by a 
peculiar art of the architect, it appears to lean on all 
tides, though in reality it inclines only to one, which is 
occalioned by nothing more than the faking of the ſoun 
dation: This is evident from the pedeſtals of the loweſt 


row of pillars being ſunk much deeper in the earth on | 


the ſide of the inclination than on the other. 

The Campo-Santo, or the city burial-place is an ob- 
long piece of ground, and as the earth was brought 
from the neighbourhood of jeruſalem by fifty Piſan gal- 
hes, it is walled round with a building in the form of a 
cloyſter, with marble columns and porticos, covered with 
lead at the top, and is divided by low ſtone-walls into 
three equal parts. On th: walls of the cloyſlers are 
Scripture hiſtories, painted by ſeveral hands, among 
which that of Job in eight pieces, by Giatto, deſerves 
particular notice, There is here likewiſe the life of the 
patriarch Joſeph, in four compartments, and a very large 
repreſentation of the Laſt Judgment. On our Saviour's 
left hand hell is repreſented, and on his right the man- 
ſions of bliſs, crowded with monks and nuns: however, 
an angel is ſeen to take the freedom of dragging away 
a monk by the hair, as not qualified to be in ſuch good 
company. | 

St. Matthew's church, which belongs to the Benedic- 
tine nuns, is a ſmall, but very elegant ſtructure, remark- 
able for the perſpective paintings in freſco on the cicling ; 
but the beholder muſt ſtand on a particular ſtone near 
the middle of the pavement, for that is the poiat of view 
trom whence all the figures of the picture are diſtiuctly 
ſeen in their proper arrangement. 

The city is encompaſſed by a moat and walls; it is alſo 
defended by an old caſtle and large fort, but its citadel 
is a modern fortification, Between this city aud Leg- 
horn is a canal, ſixteen Italian miles in length, and of 
great ſervice tor the convenience of trade and draining 
the moraſſes. 

We come now to the city of Leghorn, by the Italians 
and other nations called Livorno, the antient Liburnus 
Portus, a handſome city, built in the modern taite, and 
with fuch regularity, that both gates are ſeen from the 
market · place: It is ſeated in latitude forty-three degrees 
thirty: three minutes north, and in ten degrees twenty- 
five minutes eaſt longitude. In the north part are the 
fineſt houſes, and from.its being interſccted with canals it 
is called New Venice. Leghorn was formerly a place 
belonging to the Genoefe, and by them given to duke 
Qoſmo I. in exchange for the town of Sarzaua. It was 
then an, inconſiderable place; bur ſiuce that time it has 
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put on a quite different aſpect. The canals cut in ſeve- 
ral parts without the town have rendered he marſhes 
fit for culture, and in ſome meaſure diſſipate the noxious 
effluvia, though the air is nor yet eſteemed pertectly health- 
ful; and freſh water is ſo {carce, that they are obiiged to 
bring it from Piſa. 

The city is well fortified, having two forts towards 
the ſea, beſides the citadel. The ramp-rts afford a very 
agreeable proſpect of the ſea, and of many vii'as on the 
 land-fide ; the number of guns in the {everi forctica- 
tions at preſent amount to about tarte huudted, moft 
of them of braſs; and the garriſon conu:'s of fix hun- 
dred men. The harbour is divided into the outward and 


inward, the laſt of which is called the Dua, or Dar. 


ſenna, and is only appropriated to the great duke's pal. 
lies, which are about five or ſix in number, and are 
ſometimes ſent out upon a cruiſe againſt the Ccriairs, 
The outward mole has a ſtrong barrier of ſtones, ot a 
vaſt ſize, upon which is a pavement, with a parapet 
wall running along the middle of it, where, on ons 
ſide or the other, a perſon may be always ſheltered 
from the wind. The length of the mule is fix bun- 
dred common paces; but the breadth is faid to he nt. 
teen hundred. On this mole the wealthy jnt;abiraurs 
take the air in their coaches. One great defect in the 
harbour is, that in the middle it is too ſhalivuy tor large 
ſhips, which on this account are moored to piles and 
large iron rings on the ſide of tue mole. Ihe light- 
houſe, where every night thirty burning lamps are con- 
tained in one lantern, ſtands on a ſiugle rock in the 
ſea; and not far from it, on the main land, is the La. 
zaretto, where quarantine is performed by perlons com- 
ing from places ſuſpected of infection. 

On a building near the harbour, where the grand dukes 
formerly reſided, is an in ſcription to the following purport. 
„Fly hither, ye merchants, with alacrity : this ſacred 
place by its beauty, commodiouſneſs, freedom, and 
plenty of all the neceſſaries of lite, allures you: Coſ- 
mo III. the ſixth great duke of Tuſcany, who reſides 
in this houſe, courteouſly invites you; having en- 
larged and fortified the city, he rebuilt this edifice, 
e firſt raiſed by his grandfather Frederic I. and made it 
* more ſuperb and magnificent in the year 1695 

In the ſquare before the Darſenna is a ſtatue of duke 
Ferdinand, with four Turkiſh ſlaves, in bronze, of a g- 
gantic ſize, in chains. 

Here all nations, and even the Mahometans, hare 
free acceſs, and may ſettle. The number of inhabitants 
is computed at forty thouſand, among whom are twenry 
thouſand Jews, who live in a particular quarter of the 
city, have a handſome ſynagogue, and, though ſubje*: 
to very heavy impoſts, are ia a thriving condition, the 
greateſt part of the commerce of this city going throughe 
their hands. The generality of the Greeks and Arme 
vians ſettled here, acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy, 
and each have their peculiar church. The free Turks 
and the Turkiſh ſlaves have a moſque, but the protel- 
tants are not permitted the public exerciſe of their 
religion, the Engliſh excepted, who being of all foreign 
nations the belt cuſtomers to Leghorn are allowed to 
have a Chaplain, while the other proteſtants make uſe 
of the chaplains of ſhips. None of the churches ia 
Leghorn afford any thing worth the curioſity of a ju- 
dicious traveller. 

The port is entirely free for commerce to all natione, 
and the duties on imported goods are ſo caſy as not io 
caule the leaſt obſtruction to commerce. Travellers are 
not troubled at Leghorn about ſearching their baggage ; 
they are only obliged to deliver up their piſtols, and other 
fire-arms, till they obtain an order from the governor to 
have them reſtored, which is attended with very little 
difficulty. 

Leghorn, after all, is far from being a cheap place to 
live at; for the proviſions and other neceſſaries, brought 
thither by land, are ſubject to very high duties; and 
the duke reſerves to himſelf the monopoly of ſeveral 
commodities, particulaly brandy, tobacco, and falt ; 
nad Mr. Addiſon informs us, that in his time, the per- 
{on who had the monopoly of ſelling ice at Leghorn, 
paid annually above 10091, ſterling for that privi- 
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lege, and the tobacco merchant 10,6001, All the 
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commodities that are ſent up into the country are clogged 
wth impoſitions as ſoon as they leave Leghorn ; and all 
the wines, oils, and ſilks brought from the fruitful val- 
leys of Piſa, Florence, and other bes of Tuſcany, are 
obliged to pay ſeveral duties and taxes before they can 
reach the port. . | 

The Turkiſh ſlaves and other galley-rowers are every 
night ſecured in a large place ſurrounded with a high 
wall, called the Bagni, in imitation of the Moors, who 

ive this name to a priſon in which they keep the Chril- 

tian captives. In the day-time they are ſet at liberty, 
and may exerciſe their induſtry either in labour or trade; 
but they muſt take care to return in due time to the 
Bagni. They lie here ſingly in long barracs, the beds 
being in five or ſix rows over each other, with rope lad- 
ders to aſcend to them, and nothing is puniſhed with 

ater ſeverity than when two are found in one bed : for 
the better preventing all diſorders, lamps are kept burn- 
ing, and a watch is continually walking about the bar- 
racs. The three claſſes of rowers are the volunteers, the 
criminals, and the Turkiſh flaves, who have each their 
reſpectire wards; in other reſ no diſtinction is 
made, and one ſick ward and diſpenſatory ſerve indiſcri- 
minately for them all. The number of theſe galley- 
rowers is generally about two thouſand, and of theſe the 
Turks make eighy or nine hundred. 
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SECT. IV. 


The S1ENNES E. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Government, and Hiſtory ; 
with a Deſcription of Sienna, and the Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners of the Inhabitants. A conciſe Account of the States 
of Preſidii and Piombins. 


HE Sienneſe is bounded on the north by the Flo- 

rentino; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea 
and the duchy of Caſtro ; on the eaſt by the Perugino and 
Orvietano; and on the weſt by the Florentino and the 
Tuſcan ſea, it being about fifty-five miles in length, and 
as much in breadth. | 

The country is pretty fertile, eſpecially ia mulberry 
trees, which feed a great number of ſilk- worms, and 
there are ſeveral medicinal ſprings. | 

The Sienneſe flatter themſelves with retaining a kind 
of liberty in the election of their ſenate, which confiſts 
of nine perſons called Ecceſſi, whoſe preſident is ſtiled 
captain of the people ; but this is only an external ſhew, 
the ſenate being ſo far under the check of the great duke 
of Florence, that no meaſure of any conſequence muſt 
be taken without his knowledge and permiſſion. 

Sienna was at the time of the long interregaum a free 
ſtate; but has ſince been thrown into —_—— convul- 
ſions by the ambition and inteſtine broils of the principal 
families, eſpecially the Malateſta and Petruzzi. In the 
year 1554, the emperor Charles V. reduced them entirely 
under his dominion, and at his reſignation in 1556, the 
ſovereignty devolved to his ſon Philip II. king of Spain. 
The prince afterwards, in conſideration of a large ſum 
of ready money, and a promiſe that they ſhould not take 
part with the French, ceded the country to Coſmo I. 
duke of Florence ; but reſerved to himſelf ſome matitime 
towns, as Piombino, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Her- 
cole, Porto St. Stefano, Porto Longone, with the iſle of 
Elva, which conſtitute what is called Stato de Gli Pre- 
— from the Spaniards keeping garriſon in thoſe 

ns. 

The principal city in this territory is Sienna, which 
ſands thirty-ſix miles to the ſouth of Florence, and fif- 
ty-nine to the ſouth-eaſt of Leghorn. It is pretty large, 
and pleaſantly ſituated on three hills, which render the 

ts very uneven : but this is compenſated by the 
agreeableneſs of the proſpect, and the exceeding health- 
fulneſs of the air. The houſes are elegant, but thin of 
mhabitants, who ſcarce amount to ſeventeen thouſand. 
They are civil and of a cheerful diſpoſition ; the women 
have their ſhare of beauty, and have more freedom than 
in many other parts of Italy, Several of the nobility, 
who are divided into claſſes called Monti, chooſe it for 
their reſidence, and on this account Sienna is famous for 


oO P E. 
the pureſt dialect of the Italian language. It is the ſee 
of an archbiſhop, and the cathedral is incruſted both ou 
the outſide and within with marble. The pavement is 
admirably inlaid with marble and other coſtly ſlones, eſ- 
pecially under the grand cupola, and before the great 
altar, where many tcripture hiſtories are repreſented in 
this manner with all the delicacy of painting ; but this 
part is covered with boards in order to preſerve it, and a 
foreigner is only ſhewn ſome feet ſquare. In this church 
are the buſts of one hundred and ſeventy popes in plaſter 
of Paris, ſix of whom were natives of Sienna, and the 
twelve apoſtles have marble ſtatugs. The roof of the 
whole church is painted with azure, and, as it were, 
ſtrewed with golden ſtars. 

Through an aperture in the pavement of the choir one 
may look down into St. John's church, which lies dircctiy 
under the cathedral, and there is an entrance to it at the 
foot of the aſcent. This ſingularity is occaſioned by the 
uneven and hilly ſituation of this city, Near the cathe- 
dral is the archbiſhop's palace, and oppoſite to it a large 
and well endowed hofpital, founded by a ſhoemaker, 
who lies buried in a church belonging to it, and, in 
return for his liberality, was cannoized, and has a ſtatue 
erected to his memory. | 

The Jeſuits church is, as uſual, very fine, and adorned 
with a great many marble ſtatues. That of the Auguſ- 
tines is worth ſeeing for the admirable ſculpture on the 
high altar. On each fide of the tabernacle ſtands an 
_ of white marble holding a lighted taper in his 

and. 

The head of St. Catherine of Sienna, which one of 
her countrymen, upon her dying at Rome, out of a pi- 
teous zeal, is ſaid to have ſevered from her body, and 
brought to Sienna, is kept in the church of the Domi- 
nicans with the greateſt veneration, and is exhibited to 
view only twice a year. On the high altar of this church 
are two admirable ſtatues of Mary Magdalen and Cathe- 
rine of Sienna, the latter of whom has a fine chapel 
here, painted by Sodorno. The Dominicans here pre- 
tend to ſhew the ring given her by Chriſt at the ſolemni- 
zation of his ef; with her, which are profanely 
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ſaid to have been with celeſtial ſplendor, 
while king David graced the ſolemnity with the muſic of 


his harp. The houſe in which they ſay ſhe lived with 
her parents is now an oratory, and her private cham- 
ber is converted into a chapel, profuſely adorned with 
ſtucco- work, gilding, ſculpture, and painting. 

Not far from the Dominican church is a remarkable 
bridge, extending from one hill to another acroſs a ſtreet; 
but the inconſiderable height of this bridge does not ad- 
mit of any buildings under the arches, like that of Genoa. 
This city bas an univerſity, founded by Charles V. but 
it is in a declining condition. The German ſtudents 
enjoy particular privileges, which they derive from the 
ſame emperor ; but in the Jeſuits college is a conſidera- 
ble number of ſcholars. In the fifreenth century the 
Academy of the Intronati was founded here. 

The Senate-houſe is ſcarce worth ſeeing ; before it in- 
deed is a large ſquare called the Branda, reſembling a 
diſh, or rather ſhell, which it is pretended in caſe of fire, 
or for a mock ſea-fight, may be laid under water, by 
means of the city fountain. On one fide of this ſquare 
ſtands a tower called the Mangiana, 'remarkable for its 
chimes, which, however, never play but on extraordi- 
nary occaſions ; it derives its name from a ſtatuary, who 
made ſeveral ſtatues erected upon it. Before the Senate- 
houſe is a fine marble fountain by Giacomo della Quercia, 


| a ſculptor of this city. 


The arms of Sienna are, Romulus and Remus ſucking 
a ſhe-wolf, and as ſuch they are to be ſeen in ſeveral 

ts of the city; particularly on a pillar of ophir front- 
ing the Senate-houſe. Sienna, indeed, boaſts of being 
a colony founded by thoſe celebrated brothers, but can- 
not ſupport its elaim by any ſatisfaftory proof. 

The Sienneſe alſo contains a number of ſmall towns; 
and in the Tuſcan fea are the iſlands of Melora, Gorgo- 
na, Pianoſa, Le Formiche, Monte Chriſto, Giglio, and 
Gianuti ; all of which belong to the duchy of Tuſcany. 

We now come to the ſmall and inconſiderable ſtates of 
Preſidii and Piombino, with which we ſhall conclude 


this ſection. 
The 
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The former of theſe ſtates, which lies as it were ſcat- 
tered near the ſea, formerly belonged to Sienna ; but 
Piiilip II. king of Spain, as we have already intimared, 
en transferring the diſtrict of Sienna to Coſmo I. en- 
cepted this tract, which thus continued annexed to the 
crown of Spain, till in 1707, the greateſt part of it, 
with the kingdom of Naples, was conquered by the Im- 
perialiſts ; but in the pace of 17 36, this tract was yielded 
to Don Carlos, king of both Sicilies. 

The ſtate called della Preſidii, one of the garriſons, 
from its being garriſoned by the troops of the king of the 
Two Sicilics, contains the following places, Orbitello, 
Iclamone, Argentars, Porto Hercole, Monte Filippo, 
and Porto St. Stefano. 

Orbitello, the capital, ſtands near the "Tuſcan ſhore, at 
the foot of Mount Argentaro, on a lake formed by an 
arm of the ſea, which ſerves for a good harbour, having 
a narrow eutrance between two capes. It is ſtrong both 
by art and nature; being almoſt ſurrvunded by the lake, 
which is eleven or twelve miles in compaſs, and having 
no communication with the continent, but by a narrow 
cauſeway that may be ealily broken; and it is defended 
by ſome good forts. 

The other towns, juſt mentioned, are only ſmall for- 
tilicd places. 

"The principality of Piombino is a ſmall territory lying 
along the ſea-coaſt, between the Zienneſe on the eaſt, 
and the Piſano on the welt. It was formerly part of the 
republic of Piſa, from which it paſſed into the family of 
Appiani, who took the title of princes of Piombino ; 
but the laſt male heir dying without male iſſue, the em- 
peror conferred it as a hef on others. 

The town of Piombino ſtands on a rock in the ſea, 
and is defended by a citadel and caſtle ; it was built out 
of the ruins of the ancient city of Populonia, but makes 
no great figure at preſent. 

There are ſeveral other ſmall towns in this diſtri, 
ſome of which are fortified ; and oppoſite to Piombino is 
the iſland of Elba, which is ſeparated from the continent 
by a channel ; it is ſmall, and with all the turnings and 
windings of the ſhore, which is very uneven, is not 
above forty miles in compaſs, It is very mountainous, 
and affords iron, lead, and ſulphur, with quarries of 
marble. Ir has two fortreſſes, namely, Porto Longone, 
garriſoned by the Spaniards, and Porto Ferrario, which 
belongs to the duke of Tuſcaay. 
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Of the ECCLESIASTICAL STATE. 


Its Situation and Extent. The Reaſon of the Poverty and 
Want of Inhabitants in the Pope's Deminions ; the Prers- 
gatives claimed by the Pape: his Power not derived from 
St. Peter ; the Riſe of the Cardinals, and their Manner 

of chooſing the Pope: the Offices of the Government and 
Courts of Juſtice, with the Revenues, Military and 
Naval Forces of the Pope. 


HE ecclcſiaſtical State, or the tertitorics of the 

pope, is boynged on the north by the dominions 
of Venice; on the eaſt by the Adriatic ; on the ſouth- 
eaſt and ſouth by the kingdom of Naples and the Medi- 
terranean ; and on the weſt by the grand duchy of Tuſ- 
cany and the territories of Modena ; extending from 
ſouth to north two hundred and forty miles, and from 
the ſouth-welt to the north-eaſt, in ſome parts, one hun- 
dred and twenty, but in others ſcarce twenty, 

Mr. Addiſon, Dr. Buſching, and other authors ob- 
ſerve, that on couſidering that the pope's dominions ge- 
nerally conſiſt of a very fertile and excellent foil ; that 
his harbours, both on the Adriatic and the Mediterranean 
ſea, are very advantageouſly ſituated for trade; that he 
receives conſiderable ſums out of Spain, Germany, and 
other countries, that belong to foreign princes, Which 
one would fancy might be no ſmall eaſe to his ſubjects ; 
that his country is viſited by numbers of foreigners, who 
ſpend a great deal of money in it ; and that on account 
of the ſuppoſed ſacredneſs of his perſon and character, 
his government ſhould ſeem moſt eligible and beſt cal- 
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EccLESIASTICAL STATE. 


all theſe particulars, and the long peace that has reigned 
in Italy, one would be apt to imagine that this count#y 
could not fail of being extremely flouriſhing ; but upon 
the Nighteſt inſpection the very reverſe is manifeſt. 

The country is but ill cultivated, poor, and thin of 
inhabitants, the city of Bologna alone excepted. Trade 
and manufactures are entirely ſtagnated, and were it not 
for the bounty of Providence, which turniſhes the inha- 
bitants with datcs, figs, almonds, olives, and other 
fruits, which grow ſpontaneouſly, and without culture, 
their ſloth would abſolutely ſtarve them, Their little 
inclination and ſpirit for work is the lc{s wonderful, as 
they are conſcious that if they have much, much will be 
taken from them. The many holidays, which are an im- 
pediment to trade and buſineſs, and the great number 
of young ſturdy beggars ſtrolling about, under the title 
of pilgrims, inſtead of encreaſing the common ſtock by 
their labour and induſtry, lie as a dead weight on their 
fellow · ſubjects, and conſume the charity that ought to 
ſupport the aged, the ſick, and the decrepid. 

The multitude of convents, which are like ſo many 
neſts of drones, that hinder the increaſe of inhabitants; 
the many hoſpitals that confirm the people in idleneſs; 
the inconceivable wealth in the churches and convents, 
which lie dormant, without the leaſt advantage to the 
public; and the inquiſition, which will not permit the 
want of inhabitants to be ſupplied by thoſe of another 
religion, are ſome of the great cauſes of the wretched 
condition of the papal dominions ; though there are 
others attended with {till more fatal conſequences. No 
chriſtian government equals the papal in rigour, the 
temporal {word being not only uſed, but, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, the ſpiritual. Nothing is ſo monſtrous as tlic 
paſſion by which moſt popes, cardinals, and other great 
prelates, have been carried away for enriching and pro- 
moting their nephews and relations, and nothing is lo 
vain as the ambition of gaining a great name by found- 
ing churches and convents. The regulars vie with each 
other in the number, ſplendor, and riches of their reli 
gious houſes and churches ; but it is from the bowels of 
the poor inhabitants that the money is generally extract- 
ed for the ſupport of their frivolous rivalſhip. The le- 
gates, governors, and other inferior officers in the pro- 
vinces, knowing that the time in which they can enjoy 
their poſts is but ſhort and uncertain, ſcruple no kind cf 
rapaciouſneſs. On conſidering theſe various cauſes, we 
ſhall no longer be ſurprized that in no part of Europe 
there is a more wretched peopled than the pope's temporz! 
ſubjects. | 
| According to the ancient canon-law, the pope is the ſu- 
preme, nniverſal, and independent head of the church, and 
inveſted with ſovereignty over all Chriſttan communities, 
and every indifFidual member. He has a right to pre- 
ſcribe laws to the whole world. What he does is as if 
God himſelf had done it, he being god upon earth. All 
ſovereigns muſt pay homage to him. He may depoſe 
both diſobedient and ill-governing princes, and give their 
dominions to others. He has a right to examine any 
perſon promoted to a kingdom, and may require an 
oath of allegiance from him. On the vacancy of 2 
throne the government devolves to him. He has the 
right in all ſtates to uſe both the temporal and ſpiritual 
ſword. If a prince be remiſs in his government, he may 
appoint him a colleague, or ſubſtitute another in his ſtead. 
He can legitimate children born out of wedlock, and thereby 
make them capable of ſucceeding to a throne, &c. This 
is a ſhort ſketch of the extravagancies of the political ſyſ- 
tem of the court of Rome, which, notwithſtanding its 
impiety and abſurdity, has been ambitiouſly obtruded 
on the world, ard even was for ſome ages tyrannically 
put in practice. It is chiefly owing to the Reformation, 
the encreaſe of learning, and a ſpirit of free erquiry, that 
theſe corrupt maxims are at preſent, by the rational pait 
o: Chriſtendom, treated with contempt, and that 11 
pope has loſt a great part of that formidable power hic 
he vainly and arrogantly aſſumed ; at preſent his power. 
even among thoſe princes who own his authority, 
is much reduced, and ſeveral of them ſeem to conſider 
him leſs as a ſpiritual father than as a temporal 
prince. Hence many of theſe abuſes with which the re- 
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ther quite ſet aſide, or managed with more art and poli- 
cy. Princes, inſtead of being treated with threats and 
anathemas, are addreſſed with great civility and ſubmiſ- 
ſion: the clergy and monks are become more learned and 
moderate, and though they have lott none of their 
zeal for reducing proteſtants to their church, yet in gene- 
ral they do not uſe ſo much violence and cruelty as they 
formerly did, except in a few countries more bigotted than 
the reſt ; nor do they treat thoſe who diſſent from them 
with ſuch uncharitable language and virulence. Proteſ- 
rants, of all ſorts, are uſed with mote humanity in thoſe 
countries, and the learned of all religions hold an epiſ- 
tolary commerce with each other, with the utmolt fricad- 
ſhip and candour. 

Dr. Buſching obſerves, that the papal territories are 
far from being derived from the poor and diſintereſted 
apoſtle t. Peter, who, a-cording to the groundleſs opi- 
nion of the church of Rome, is ſaid to have been the 
f(t biſhop of that city; but have been procured and an- 
nexed to that ſee much later. It is equally falſe, he adds, 
that the emperor Conſtantine the Great, in the year 
324, made a grant to Sylveſter biſhop of Rome, of that 
city and St. Peter's patrimony, as it is called. This fable 
was firſt mentioned by Iſidorus Mercator, and is probably 
nothing berrer than his own invention. However, the pre- 
tended inſtruments of donation is alone ſufficient to place 
in a clear light the ignorance and audaciouſneſs both of its 
f.rgers and partizans, Certain it is, that the biſhops of 
Rome gradually procured for themſelves ſeveral eſtates 
and lands, which, particularly in the year 755, received 
a very conſiderable increaſe; Pepin king of France giv- 
ing the whole exarchate to the ſee of Rome, and his ſon 
Charles not only confirming that gift, but making three 
ſeveral additions to it. No mention was made, till ſome 
time after this, of the ſuppoſed gift of Conſtantine to 
Sylveſter. Rome was ſtill reputed ſubject to the empe- 
ror, the king of the Franks retaining the temporal ſo- 
vereignty of the places which had been granted to the 
popes. But under Charles's ſucceſſors the popes finding 
opportunities of increaſing their power, at laſt arrogated 
to themſelves the diſpoſal of the empire. In the follow- 
ing ages they took all meaſures for raiſing their ſee to an 
aſtoniſhing aud formidable greatneſs, which proved 
highly detrimental both to the welfare of Europe, and 
the cauſe of religion. How the ſeveral parts of the 
papal territories became annexed to the ſee of Rome, we 
ſhall hereafter ſhew in the deſcription of thoſe parts. 

he pope is choſen from among the cardinals, and be- 
fore we deſcribe the manner of his election, it will be 
proper to take ſome notice of them, The word cardinal 
was a name anciently common to the preſbyters and dea- 
cons of great churches in cides; but in the eleventh 
century the preſbyters and deacons of the church of Rome 
reſtrained the appellation to themſelves, and their power 
increaſed with that of the pope. The firſt dawn of their 
grandeur appeared under pope Nicholas II. Innocent IV. 
at the council of Lyons in 1243. gave them the red hat, 
Boniface VIII. the red veſtments, and Urban VIII. the 
title of Eminentiſ/imi, but before they were only ſtiled H. 
luſtriſimi. Sixtus V. at the council of Baſil, fixed their 
number at ſeventy, which is ſeldom complete. They are 
divided into three claſſes: theſe are ſix cardinal biſhops : 
namely, the biſhop of Oſtia, dean of the ſacred college; 
the biſhop of Oporto, ſub-dean ; and the biſhops of Sa- 
bina, Paliſtrati, Freſcati, and Albano. Thele biſhop- 
rics may be held with other biſhoprics or archbiſhoprics. 
The ſecond claſs conſiſts of fifty cardinal prieſts, and 
fourteen cardinal deacons ; each of the cardinal pricſts 
and deacons bears the title of a church in the city of 
Rome. The cardinals inſiſt on precedency before the 
eletors of the empire, and of being treated on the fame 
footing as crowned heads. Indeed the title of a cardinal 
has no revenue annexed to it; but embaſſies, the pro- 
tection of Roman catholic nations, governments, arch- 
biſhoprics, biſhopries, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
enable them to live in ſtate, though not ſuitably to the 
rank they aſſume, eſpecially when, being of mean ex- 
traction, they have no fortune of their own, 

he conclave is the theatre on which the cardinals 
principally endeavour to give proofs of their genius and 
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addreſs. The deceaſe of the pope is made known to the 
people of Rome by tolling the great bell of the capitol, 
firing the cannon of the caſtle ot St. Angelo, and open- 
ing the priſons; and ſoon after circular letters are ſent to 
foreign cardinals by the cardinal cammerlingo to invite 
them to the approaching conclave. Mean while the 
cammerlingo acts as regent, is attended by the pope's 
life-guard, and orders every thing neceſſary for opeuin 
the conclave, which is held in the galleries and ſome — 
the anti · chambers of the Vatican, and conſiſts of a num- 
ber of ſmall rooms ſeparated by wooden partitions, and 
diſtributed by lot, both among the cardinals then in 
Rome, and thoſe that are abſent. Each has uſvally two, 
one for himſelf, and one for two attendants called con- 
claviſts. 

On the eleventh day after the pope's demiſe all the 
cardinals in the city meet in the morning at St. Peter's 
church, where the maſs Sancti Spiritus is celebrated; and 
after a ſermon on the duties to be obſerved in the election 
of a pope, they proceed two by two into the conclave, 
which is then ſhut up by the governor and marſhal of the 
conclave, none being let out, unleſs in cafe of illneſs, 
till a new pope is elected, and a perſon ſo let out is 
not allowed to return. The governor of the conclave is 
always previouſly choſen by the cardinals, and, together 
with the marſhal, reſides at the entrance of the Vatican, 
and without their expreſs licence no perſon is ſuffered to 
go in or ont. 

While the cardinals fit in conclave, refreſhments are 
brought them in baſkets, or boxes, which are ſearched, 
though not with much ſtrictneſs. Each cardinal orders 
his conclaviſts to write down on a ſlip of paper the 
name of the perſon to whom he gives his ſuffrage. This 
is thrown into a chalice on the altar of the chapel of the 
conclave, and two cardinals appointed for that purpoſe 
ſucceſſively read aloud the notes, markiag the number 
of votes for every cardinal. He who has two-thirds isde- 
clared pope : otherwiſe the ſcrutiny is repeated till this 
number is complete. If this manner of election does 
not take place, recourſe is had to another, called Acceſſus, 
whereby the notes of the former ſcrutiny being ſet aſide, 
every cardinal muſt give in writing his vote to another, 
and it by this way two-thirds do not appear, there is ſtill 
another reſource called Inſpiratio, in virtue of which, 
thoſe of the cardinals who are unanimous, come out of 
their cells and call aloud to each other, Such a one 
% ſhall be pope, ſuch a one ſhall be pope,” upon which, 
others, to avoid incurring the diſpleaſure of the new 
elected pope, frequently join in the cry, and thus the e- 
lection is ſometimes carried; but if this alſo fails, the 
ſcrutiny begins again, and a conclave in this manner 
ſometimes proves a long-winded buſineſs, 

The emperor, with the kings of France and Spain, 
are allowed to exclude a perſon propoſed for the pope- 
dom ; but this proteſt muſt be made before the complete 
declaration of the votes for ſuch a perſon. It is required 
that the pope be an Italian, and at leaſt fifty-tive years 
of age, though the age moſtly inſiſted upon is between 
ſixty and ſeventy. When the election is over, and the 
pope elect has declared what name he will bear for the 
tuture, the chief of the cardinal deacons proclaims bin 
to the people. His coronation with a triple crown is ge- 
nerally per formed eight days after. 

The governor and magiltrates of the city of Rome are 
during the conclave inveſted witk full power during the 
interregnum.. 5 

Each pope may chooſe his arms. The papal court is 
numerous and ſplendid. The poſts of cammerlingo, 
prime minſter, upper confeſſor, ſecretary of ſtate, da- 
tary, and vice · chancellor of the holy church, are filled 
by cardinals. Some officers are removed at the pope's 
deceaſe, as the ſecretary of ſtate, the upper conteſſor, 


Kc. while others, as the cardinals cammerlingo, vice 


chancellor, &c. continue in office. | 
The pope's high · council is formed of the conſiſtory cf 
cardinals, and its ordinary meeting is once a week in 
the papal palace; but the extraordinary meetings depend 
on his holincſs's pleaſure. Here are diſcuſſed all the 
temporal and ſpiritual affairs of the papal ſee, as the 
filling up of vacant archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, prelates, 
abbacies, 
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abbacies, &c. Every nation of the Romiſh religion has 
a cardinal for its protector. The inferior colleges are 
called congregatiovs; as the congregation of the ſacred 
office or inquilition: the congregation de þroþaganda fide, 
and thoſe of religious ceremonies, and the candidates for 
eccleſiaſtical benefices. "The cardinals preſide in theſe 
congregations. The rota Romana is a kind of ſupreme 
court of appeal, where alſo every popiſh nation has one 
or two aſſeſſors. The dataria is the chancery, and is fo 
called from the uſual ſignature, Datum Rome apud Sanc- 
tum Petrum, &c. when the pope lives in the Vatican: 
and Abu Sanctum Mariam Maj:rem, when he reſides at 
the Quirinal. 

The revenues of the pope are very large, as thoſe of 
the countries of which he is ſovereign as a temporal 
prince are conſiderable. No perſon in Rome mult fell 
any wine or fruit till the pope and his nephews, with 
their dependants, have diſpoſed of what is conſigned to 
them from their domains and eſtates. The aunates of the 
great conſiſtorial benefices, the pallia, and inveſtitures of 
archbiſhops and biſhops, the jubilee year indulgence, 
diſpenſations, canonizations, promotions of cardinals, 
ſubſidies of the clergy, convent collections, &c. conti- 
nually bring vaſt ſums into the papal treaſury, from all 
Roman catholic countries. The annual income of the 

is generally computed at eight millions ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand ſcudi. This revenue is under the ma- 
nagement of the apoſtolic chamber, where the offices 
are ſo lucrative, that ſome of the principal are ſold for 
eighty or a hundred thouſand dollars; yet in the year 
1741 the apoſtolic treaſury was indebted no leſs than 
fifty-ſix millions of ſcudi. 

The pope's ſoldiers are by no means deſpicable ; but 
they have ſeldom good officers. They are both well 
cloathed and paid, and fare augmented or reduced as 
circumſtances require. His body-guard conſiſts of forty 
Swiſs, ſeventy-five cuiraſſiers, aud as many light-horſe; 
but his gallies which lie at Civita Vecchia are of ſmall 


uence. 
In the territories are five tions or principal 

papel theſe are oo — 
Ferrara, and Avignon. At the laſt place the legate 
never reſides in perſon; but is repreſented by 2 vice- 
legate. The poſt of legate is only triennial. The other 
countries belonging to the pope are under eccleſiaſtical 
governors, and the adminiſtration is every where deſpo- 
tic, Bologna alone excepted. 

We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral countties 
fubje& to the pope, with the. principal places in each. 
Theſe countries are the duchies Ferrara, 
Romagna, and Urbino, the marquiſate of Ancona, the 
territories of Perugia and Orvieto, the duchies of Spo- 
leto and Caſtro, St. Peter's patrimony, and the Cam- 
pugna di Roma, or teritory of Rome. 
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The BOLOGNESE, or Duchy of BOLOGNA. 


Its Situation and Produce, with a minute Account of the 
Bononian Stone : The Hiſtory of that Dachy ; a particular 
Deſcription of the City of Bologna, andof the Trade, Man- 
ners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants. 


of [ \ HE Bologneſe is bounded by the Ferrareſe on the 

north; by the Romagna on the eaſt; by Tuſcany on 
the ſouth : and by Modena on the welt ; and is watered 
by a great number of ſmall rivers, which render the ſoil 
extremely rich and fertile; but it is far from being ei- 
ther populous or well cultivated. The country abounds 
in all kinds of fruit, eſpecially quinces, olives, and grapes. 
The quinces, in particular, are remarkably large, and 
of an exquiſite flavour. The whole territory is ſaid to 
contain three hundred and eight towns aad villages, and 
three huadred and eight thouſand ſouls. 

Among the natural curioſities of this country is the 
famous Bononian ſtone, found about the Appennine 
mountains, and in mount Paderno, four Italian miles 
from Bologna; alſo im ſeveral other parts of Italy. It is 
commonly of the ſize of a walnut, of a light-grey co- 
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lour, the ſurface uneven, impregnated with ſulphureous 
particles, and not very compact, though heavier than 
one would imagine from its ſize, and in many parts 
of it ſparkling like talc. After a heavy rain has waſhed 
the earth down from the mountains, it is eaſily found. 
Before it is properly prepared it appears in the dark like 
another ſtoue, but, by a particular calcination, it acquires 
the following property: that after lying in open day light 
it abſorbs ſo much luminous ſplendor as to ſhine in the 
dark, like a glowing coal, for eight, or even fifteen mi- 
nates, and when the ſtone is very good, its luſtre reſem- 
bles that of a flambeau. The moon-ſhine makes not 
the leaſt impreſſion on it, and the ſun-beams are too 
ſtrong for it by calcining it too much, ſo as to crumble 
it to powder. It retains alſo its luminous quality when 
laid in water; and in general it laſt three or four years, 
at the expiration of which, or at any other time it may 
be calcined anew to recover its quality; but it never be- 
comes ſo luminous afterwards. 

This country formerly maintained its independency as 
a republic, under the protection of the emperor ; but in 
the year 1278, ſubjected itſelf in ſome meaſure to pope 
Nicholas II. In ſucceeding times it underwent ſeveral 
revolutions, till pope Julius II. on occaſion of the Vene- 
tian war, annexed the city of Bologna, and all its depen- 
dencies to the papal dominions in 1513. The city hav- 
ing freely ſubmitted to the Romiſh chair, its various pri- 
vileges have been preſerved, and it ſtill enjoys thoſe of 
ſending an envoy to the court of Rome, of having an aſ- 
ſeſſor in the Rota, no citadel muſt be built at Bolo 
and the effects of the citizens are not to be taken from 
them, upon any pretence whatſoever. In memory of their 
former ſtate the word LiBERTAs is ſtamped on their coin. 


The temporal government is under a cardinal, who 


has the title of legate a latere, and has a prelate, or vice- 
legate, under him. The legate himſelf is either changed 
or confirmed every three years. 


The principal city in this territory is Bologna, in La- 


tin Bolonia, anciently Felſina, which is, next to Rome, 
the beſt and richeſt city in all the Eccleſiaſtical State. It 
is ſituated in forty-four degrees thirty minutes eaſt lon- 
gitude, two hundred miles to the north-weſt of Rome, 
and is of conſiderable extent, it being five or ſix Italian 
miles in circumference, and ſo populous, that its inhabit- 
ants amount to upwards of eighty thouſand. It is ſeat- 
ed at the foot of the Appenine mountains, in a fertile 
plain, and enjoys a wholeſome air. The river Savona 
runs by the walls, and the Reno through the city. Among 
the houſes are many fine buildings. In moſt of the prin- 
cipal ſtreets they have a kind of portico, which ſupports 
the ſecond ſtory. Theſe muſt be allowed to be very con- 
venient in windy or rainy weather, and in ſhading the 
rooms from the ſun; but they deprive the houſes of the 
ornaments they would receive from 2 fine front and an 
elegant entrance : For as the pillars of thoſe porticoes are 
very irregular before different houſes, ſome being high, 
others low, ſome ſquare or octangular, others round, 


| ſome of ſtone and others of wood, they have a diſagree- 


able effect. Theſe porticoes, or galleries, ſerve only for 
walking, and that part of the ſtreet where the carriages 
paſs is conſiderably lower. The roofs of the — 2 
though flat, are covered with tiles, with a kind of para- 
pet towards the ſtreet. 

The palace in which the vice - legate, the gonfaloniere, 
and other officers of ſtate have their apartments, and the 
ſeveral boards and courts of juſtice are held, ſtands in the 
great market · place, and the front is two hundred and 
eighteen common paces in length. Over the entrance is 
a braſs ſtatue of pope Gregory XIII. who was a native of 
Bologna; it weighs eleven thouſand three hundred 
pounds, and the workmanthip does great honour to Min- 
ganti, the artiſt by whom it was made. On the left hand 
on entering the door is the ſtatue of pope Boniface VIII. 
Among the apartments ſhewn to ſtrangers is one called 
il Salone d'Ercole, where may be ſeen a noble ſtatue of 
Hercules, of an uncommon ſize : it is of terra cotta, by the 
fkiltul hand of Lombardi. In another ſaloon is repre- 
ſented, in freſco, the molt conſiderable atchievements of 
the Bologneſe, inſcribed with Latin verſes. Above this 
apartment is the Sala Farneſe, ſo called from a marble 

| ſtatue 
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ſtatue of pope Paul III. who was of the family of Farneſe. 
The cieling and walls of this apartment were painted by 
the beſt maſters in Bologna, at the expence ot cardinal 
Farneſe, among which is the public entry of Paul III. in- 
to Bologna. 

The Aldrovandi muſeum is kept in this place with 
ſuch care, that it is never opened but in the preſence of a 
ſenator, and conſiſts, among other curioſities, of one hun- 
dred and eighty-ſeven folios, and above two hundred 

full of ſingle leaves, all written by the indefatigable 
hand of Aldrovandi. This collection has been enriched 
with the cabinet of the marquis Coſpi, which contains a 
great number of valuable medals. In this place are alſo 
kept the military ſtores and artillery, with arms for fix 
thouſaad men. The phyſic-garden in the court Is very 
ſmall, and has nothing remarkable. 

The area before the palace is three hundred and ſeven- 

ty fect long and three hundred broad, in which is a foun- 
tain that is much admired, the ſtatue of Neptune on the 
top is eleven fect high. Within the baſon are a great 
number of dolphins ejecting water, and four women with 
three ſtreams iſſuing out at each breaſt. The only excep- 
tion to this ſuperb work 15, that the jetteaus are in no pro- 
portion to the ſize of the figures. 
A connoiſſeur in painting will meet with a great deal of 
entertainment in the palaces of the city : that which moſt 
gratifies a traveler's curiolity is the palace of Caprara, 
where he cannot but admire the double ſtair-caſe, the 
tapeſtry hangings, and the richneſs of the other furniture. 
Here are particularly many {mall cofters of admirable Flo- 
rentine work, one that has fix large and as many ſmall 
pillars of rock cryſtal, ſeveral curious works of ivory and 
wood. In the gallery are ſome fine paintings. among 
which is the death of Bragadino, who was flayed by the 
Turks, painted on wood. 

On the cicling of a faloon of the palazzo de Favi are 
the adventures of Jaſon, in eighteen pieces, by the two bro- 
thers Auguſtino and Annibal Caracci. In another apart- 
ment are painted on the frieze twelve paſſages of the X- 
neid in freſco, by Luigi Caracci. The reſt of the ad- 
ventures of Æneas are painted in ten pieces by Albani, 
under the direction of Luigi Caracci, and his other diſci 
ples have finiſhed the remainder ; but the latter are in a 
different apartment, and under every picture is a Latin 
verſe out of the Xneid, explaining the ſubject. Several 
other fine pieces of painting are likewiſe to be ſeen in 


this palace, and particularly ſome very delicate drawings | 


with a pen. 
The palazzo de Monti ſhews the genius of the Italian 

nobility for adorning their palaces with collections of 
paintings and other curioſities ; who often abridge them- 

ſelves of many of the conveniences of life, in order to 
be poſſeſſed of ſomething that attracts the admiration of 
other people, and eſpecially of foreigners. The firſt 

floor of this grand edifice, conſiſting of above thirty apart- 

ments, which are by far the beſt, is never, or at leaſt ve- 

ry ſeldom, inhabited, and then only for the reception of 
ſome perſon of diſtinftion; their general uſe being only 

to diſplay an amazing collection of paintings and other 

curioſities. Beſides the many pieces by Albani and the 
Caracci's here is a gallery painted by young Cignani, 

with a large piece of painting repreſenting the raiſing of 
the ſiege of Turin, by Antonio Caſa. In another apart- 

ment is to be ſeen a woman aſleep, with a wanton boy 

laughing, while he lets down a mouſe, hanging by a 
thread, upon her breaſt. In this piece the expreſſion is 
very ſtrong, and the mouſe is admirably done. 

The palace of Ranucci is built in a grand taſte, with 
a noble ſtaircaſe, and ſpacious lotty roms. Here is ſome 
beautiful tapeſtry, made at the Gobelins, and ſeveral clo- 
ſets full of Florentine work, ſilver vaſes, and other furni- 
ture, particularly a clock of -raiſed inlaid work of gems, 
on a grougd of lapis-lazuli. The height of the chapel takes 
up three ſtories of the houſe. Among the paintings in 
this palace are St. Jerome, and Joſeph flying from Po- 
tphar's wife, by Guido; the fall of Haman, by Anto- 
nio Gionima, where the beautiful figure of Eſther is par- 
ticulary admired ; and the portraits of the great dukes 
of the family of Medicis. 
We ſhall now take notice of ſome” of the eccleſiaſtical 
buildings, at Bologna and ſhall begin with the cathedral, 
7 | 
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which is dedicated to St. Peter, and has a great number 
of monuments. On each ſide of the main entrance is 4 
large lion couchet of red marble, on each of which is 
placed a baſon of holy water. On the centre arch, near 
the FTribuna, is a marble ſtature of pop? Gregory XV. who 
was a native of Bologna. On the cieling of the chapter- 
room is a fine piece of painting by Luigi Caracci, repre- 
ſenting St. Peter on his knees beſore the Virgin Mary: 
here is alſo the Annunciation, by the ſame hand, which 
was the laſt picce he painted. 

St. Agnes's church is finely gilt and painted, and a- 
mong the pictures is the marryrdom of St. Agnes, over 
the high altar, which is one of Dominichino's pieces. 

In St. Anthony's church, over the great altar, is an ad- 
mirable piece by Luigi Caracci, repreſenting the preach- 
ing of the primitive hermits. On another altar is a pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary and her Divine Infant, with a 
group of angels hovering over her. In the oratory or 
mall chapel near this church is a moſt beautiful piece te- 
preſenting the Annunciation, by Tiarini. 

Before St. Bartholomew's church ſtands a marble ſta- 
tue of St. Petronius, by Brunelli. This church is di- 
vided into three iſles, and that in the middle is of a re- 
markable height. All the three make a tine appearance, 
and are excellently painted, particularly that on the 
ſouth ſide. Angelo Michael Colonna, as is mentioned 
in an inſcription, from a morive of devotion, performed 
this grand piece, and ſome others, without any reward. 
The high altar is of beautiful marble, with oma figures 
inlaid. The Annunciation by Albani is accoumed an 
imcomparable piece, and nothing can furpais the ex- 
preſſion of the Virgin's admiration. Two other picces 
repreſenting the nativity, and the flight to [:gvpt, arc alſo 
by the ſame maſter. 

In the church of St. Petronins, the biggeſt in the 
whole city, is to be ſcen the celebrated meridian line of 
Caſſini, which conſiſts of pieces of red and white marble 
inlaid, of a hand's breadth; but thoſe pieces in whicli 
the ſigns of the Zodiac are cut, are a foot ſquare, 
This line is above half the length of the church, and at 
the beginning is a Latin inſcription, which ſays, that 
the whole length of this line, which is ſaid to be one 
hundred feet, is the ſix hundred thouſandth part of the 
circumference of the terraqueous globe. In the arched 
roof of the nave is a hole directly over the noon point of 
this line, through which a ray of the ſun entering marks 
the ſolſtices and exquinoxes upon the line. However, 
the ſame operation may without much difficulty be per- 
formed in any other convenient place; the whole myſtery 
conſiſting only in meaſuring the degrees of tne line pro- 
portionably to the height of the hole through wh'ch the 
rays enter. 

The Madonna di St. Lnca, on the Monte della Guar- 
dia, is a Dominican nunnery about four Italian miles from 
Bologna, and is much reſorted to on acc unt of a picture 
of the Virgin Mary, pretended to have been puinted by 
the hand of St. Luke: on which account it is every y-ar 
brought into the city in a ſolemn proceſſion, with more 
than ordinary magnificence, attended by the firing of 
cannon, the feveral companies ot artizans, the frat-ra1- 
ties, monks, heads of the pariſhes, the magiſtraics, the 
gonfalonier, and the legate himſelf. The picture is 3: ways 
carried under a rich canopy, the people upon their nees 
ſaluting it as it paſſes by, with the molt zealous ejacula- 
tions that can be conceived. For the greater conveni- 
ence of the pilgrims, an arched cc:onnade has been built 
from the city to the top of the mountain, which on ac- 
count of its great length may be juſtly eſteemed the 
moſt remarkable building of that kind in Italy. In the 
contribution of the neceſſary ſum for this colonnade, all 
the handicraftſmen, &c. ſeemed to vie with each other in 
the erection of a perpetual monument of their zeal for 
the Bleſſed Virgin ; even the very lacquies of the city were 
at the expence of building fifteen of the arches. On each 
of the arches are names and arms of the benefactors. 
One ſide of the arcade is walled, but in that towards the 
road, every arch reſts upon its reſpective pillars. Every 
arch is five common paces, or twelve feet wide, which is 
alſo the breadth of the walk. The height is about ſix- 
teen feet. 'The arcade does not run in a ſtraight line; 


| but its direction is now and then interrupted with ſmall 
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windings, yet in many parts there are very long viſtas, 
particularly at the grand portico near the city, from 
which one has a view of ninety-three arches in a direct 
line, which taken together are ſeven hundred and fifty 
common paces in length. There are thirty-three flights 
of ſteps to aſcend the acclivity of the mountain ; theſe 
Aights conſiſt of a few ſteps, and the ſpace between is 
level and paved with flat ſtones, : 

A continual emulation reigns between the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans, eſpecially at Bologna; each of theſe 
orders ſtriving to ſurpaſs the other in buildings and other 
external magniſicence, in order to increaſe their revenue 
and authority. The Dominicans, have the advantage in 
the ſplendor of their churches; but in wine-cellars they 
have been hitherto exceeded by the Franciſcans. The 
church of the latter is adorned with many highly-finiſhed 
pieces of painting, and on each fide of the convent are 
fine arched cloiſters, one of which is one hundred and 
thirty-three, and the other two hundred common paces 
in length. In the ſtreet before the convent is a pillar, on 
the top of which is a braſs ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, 
ſtanding on a creſcent. 

In the Dominican convent are about one hundred and 
forty monks. An anti-chamber, divided into three iſles, 
leads to the library, and on each fide are ſtatues and 
paintings in honour of the Dominican order and pope 
Pius V. The books are very numerous, and judiciouſly 
diſpoſed. In the lower cloiſter of the convent is a ſmall 
chapel, ſaid to have been the apartment in which St. Do- 
minic, in the year 1221, departed this life. In one piece 
of painting in this chapel is an angel repreſented going 


up a ladder to heaven with St, Dominic on his back; but | 


that the angel and St. Dominic may not have the ill 
manners turning their poſteriors towards the people, 
they aſcend the ladder backwards. Another circumſtance 
no leſs abſurd, is our Saviour and the Virgin Mary ſtand- 
ing above, holding the ladder. 

Here is an univerſity, in which are profeſſors for ora- 
tory, philoſophy, geometry, aſtronomy, anatomy, divi- 
nity, phyſic, the oriental languages, the civil and canon 
Jaw, civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and all of them have 
handſome ſalaries. The foreign ſtudents amount to about 
four hundred. The public college is two hundred and 
thirteen paces in length. Near its entrance on the right 
hand is a grand ſtair-caſe, adorned with ſome good paint- 
ings in freſco, repreſenting the noble actions of St. 
Carlo Borromeo, and other pieces. The anatomical 
theatre is adorned with wooden ſtatues of the moſt cele- 
brated anatomiſts, and the floor is boarded with cy- 

els. 

FD the year 1712, Luigi Ferdinando de Marſigli inſti- 
tned at Bologna an academy of ſciences, for the im- 
provement of natural hiſtory, mathematics, natural phi- 
loſophy, chemiſtry, anatomy, and phyſic. With this 
the Clementine academy, founded by pope Clement 
XI. for arehiteCtuce and painting was incorporated; and 
for the farther advancement of this inſtitution, the 
city purchaſed and gave the Palazza Celeſi to the acade- 
my, that the library, the muſeum, the obſervatory, 
the ſchools, and the apartments of the profeſſors, 
might be under the fame roof. In aſcending the tower 
you firſt come to the aſtronomical ſchool, where is to be 
ſeen a model of the Copernican ſyſtem. Here is alſo a 
perpendicular meridian line, cut through a wall a foot 
thick. On each ſide hang teleſcopes, quadrants, &c. fo 
that, as the ſtars croſs the meridian, proper obſervations 
may be conveniently made, for which purpoſe all 
— in the aperture may be removed at plea- 
er up the tower is the obſervatory, which on 

1 71 to be opened or ſhut as required, 
and a gallery on the outſide. This tower is aſcended by 
two hundred and ſeventy ſteps, and the top of it alſo 
ſerves for aſtronomical obſervations; and through an 
ture juſt over the middle of the ſpiral ftair-caſe, the 
ts may be ſeen in the day-time, from the vault under 
the tower. The library belonging to the college is in 
the ſecond ſtory, and chiefly conſiſts of the books of 
count Marſigli, who founded the academy, and contains 
ſeveral Turkiſh, Arabic, and other oriental manuſcripts. 
Is another apartment is taught experimental philoſophy. 
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The paintiags with which this room is decorated repre- 
ſent volcanos, and others mountains of a ſingular qua- 
lity ; Jarge iſlands of ice, frequent in the north ſeas; 
the cataracts of the Nile, and other great rivers. In 
a cloſet adjoining to this apartment are ſereral load- 
ſtones, among which is one, ſcarce fo large as a man's 
hſt, that weighs only nine ounces without the cap, yet 
lifts up two hundred and thirty ounces. Another apart- 
ment exhibits a variety of ſhells and other marine pro- 
ductions. Adjoining to this is a cloſet containing a col- 
lection of ſemi-pellucid ſtones, as agate, jaſper, tur- 
quoiſe, chalcedony, onyx, and lapis-lazuli. The 
tranſparenc ſtones are kept in another cloſet, with the 
name affixed to each piece. Here are alſo many hun- 
dred ſpecies of marble, and other ſtones, in ſeparate 
repoſitories, which being well poliſhed, and all ranged 
according to their different colours, make a beautiful 
appearance. In another room are kept ſeveral kinds of 
ſea weeds, corals, ſponge, &c. In another, all kinds 
of exotic fruits, woods, leaves of plants, roots and 
barks of trees, gums, reſins, with the ſeed of all kinds 


of vegetables. One large room contains a variety of all 


kinds of animals, and anuther all forts of warlike ia - 
ſtruments. 

The painting academy is on the ground-floor, and the 
cicling beautifully painted. In winter thoſe who are in- 
ſtructed in painting meet in a particular room, built in 
the form of an amphitheatre, and well illuminated with 
lamps, where above a hundred and fifty of them may con- 
veniently fit and draw from the life. In the academy of 
ſculpture are wooden models of the ancient obeliſks at 
Rome, and in a place adjoining to it are ſtatues and 
copies of the molt famous originals in plaſter. To this 
edifice is added a noble printing-houſe, furniſhed not only 
with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but alſo with Arabic, 
and other oriental types. 

The Bologneſe ladies dreſs entirely in the French 
faſhion. The women of the middle claſs generally ap- 
pear in à black gown, with a black ſilk veil over their 
heads; and the female ſex in general enjoy a greater free- 
dom here than in molt cities of Italy. One meets with 
many perſons walking the ſtreets with ſpectacles on, who 


are fo far from labouring under any weakneſs of ſight, that 
they caſt their eyes about on all ſides without once look- 


ing through the glaſſes. This faſhion is of Spaniſh origi- 
nal, and is ſuppoſed to give an air of gravity, which has 
recommended it to the generality of the monks and 
clergy. 

The Bologneſe are famous for their vivacity and wit, 
and particularly for their ſatirical jeſts. However, a 
ſtranger no where meets with more civility than at 
Bologna; but their aſſiduous application to their ſe- 
veral trades and manufactures is a much more valuable 
quality. | 

The lirtle river Reno, a branch of which runs through 
the city, turns many ſilk- mills. The Bologna damaſks, 
ſatins, taffeties, and. velvets, are in great repute. This 
city alſo carries on a conſiderable trade in flax and hemp, 


and alſo ſupplies the neighbouring provinces with oil 
and wine. 

The wine made about Bologna is ſo ſtrong, that on its 
firſt coming from the preſs it 1s generally diluted with a 
fourth part of water ; except that appointed for the facra- 
ment, which is without mixture: the neat wine is to be 
purchaſed at the convents. Many ingenious works are 
here made of walnut-tree; for with theſe trees the coun- 
try abounds, and the quiaces are here „and of an 
exquiſite flavour. 2 is likewiſe celebrated for 
eſſence, aqua-vitz, ſope, and ſnuff; but more particu- 
larly for its theriaca, which is prepared in the public 
elaboratory; and at Bologna rock-cryſtal is wrought 
into ſnuff boxes, luſtres, &c. 

The nuns of the city are ingenions in making 
moſt beautiful artificial flowers of filver, filk, muſlin, 
enamel, and ifinglaſs. Fruits of all kinds are alſo 
imitated in wax, fo as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed at firſt 
Gght from the products of nature. This country indeed 
abounds in honey and wax, great quantities of which 
are exported. All kinds of proviſions are here exceeding 
good, and in great plenty. Fowls of all kinds are in 
theſe parts very large, and of a fine flarour, el; 3 


—— added 
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the pigeons. The Bologna cervellat, and other ſauſages, 
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white, and black marble, adorned with columns and 


ues, &c. are famous, not only throughout Europe, 

hoes, 1 the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 8 

The other towns in the Bologneſe are very ſmall and 
inconſiderable. 


SECT. VI. 
The FERRARESE, or Duchy of FERRARA. 


Its Situation; the Manner in which it became ſubject to 
the Pope ; its preſent wretched State, and a particular 
Deſcription of Ferrara, the Capital of the Country. 


HE Ferrareſe is bounded on the north by the Po- 

leſino di Rovigo, on the welt by the duchy of 
Mantua, on the ſouth by the Bologneſe and Romagna 
Proper, and on the eaſt by the gulph of Venice. It had 
formerly its own dukes, who held this country as a fief 
of the papal ſce, till 1597, when pope Clement VIII. 
annexed the country to the Eccleſiaſtical State; ſince that 
time it lies almoſt uncultivated, though it was one of the 
fineſt countries in Italy. The air 1s unwholeſome on 
account of the marſhes, the inhabitants being too thinly 
ſcattered to drain them. 

Ferrara is an ancient, large, and beautiful city, not- 
withſtanding its being poor and ill peopled. It is ſeated 
on the Po, in the forty-fourth degree thirty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and in the twelfth degree fourteen mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude, thirty miles to the north-eaſt of Bo- 
logna. Its fortifications are of little value, except the 
citadel of five whole, and as many half baſtions, built 
by Clement VIII. Within the city is a large caſtle, or 
palace, ſurrounded with high walls, towers, and moats, 
at preſent the reſidence of the legate or latere over this 
duchy. At the entrance are two braſs ſtatues of two 
former dukes, one of whom is on horſeback. The ſtreets 
are long, broad, clean, and regular, with many hand- 
fome houſes and palaces. 
The architecture of the cathedral is in the Gothic 
taſte, and its outſide adorned with a multitude of marble 
pillars and baſs reliefs. Its large ſquare ſteeple is alſo 
entirely of marble. The grand gate is ſupported with 
three ranges of pillars, between which are ſeveral porticos, 
one above another, and juſt above the entrance is a large 
git ſtatue of the Virgin Mary. The chapels of this 

ucture are finely ornamented with ſculpture and paiat- 


ing. 

Oppoſite the cathedral are two fine braſs ſtatues; the 
one is equeſtrian, repreſenting Nicholas d'Eſte, marquis 
of Ferrara, with an inſcription, intimating, that he thrice 
reſtored peace to Italy; the other is ſitting between two 
ſmall figures of braſs, upon a pillar about twenty feet 
high, and repreſents Borſo d'Eſte, the firſt duke of Fer- 
rara, one of the moſt virtuous men of the age in which he 
lived. This is ſaid to have been formerly an aſylum for 
criminals, which extended twenty pac2s round the ſtatue; 
tho” it has now loſt its protecting power. But near it is ſtill 
a ſanctuary; here isa very handſome pillar adorned with oak 
branches and leaves, which ſupports a gilt ſtatue of pope 
Alexander VII. whois fitting in a chair giving his bleſſing. 

At a ſmall diſtance is another ſquare in which is the 

town-houſe, which is adorned on every ſide with marble 
galleries and baluſtrades, together with ſeveral other fine 
ſtructures. Theſe two ſquares, with the adjacent ſtreets, 
are the beſt peopled parts of the whole city. 
The church of the Carmelites is a very ſpacious ſtruc- 
ture, filled with fine paintings; the moſt valuable of 
which are, a converſion of St. Paul, to whom the church 
is dedicated; the martyrdom of that apoſtle ; and the 
adoration of the eaſtern magi, all in the choir. 

The Benedictine convent is very fine ; and its cloiſters 
are compoſed of magnificent porticos. At the foot of the 
ſtair-caſe that leads to the dormitory, is the ſtatue of 
Otho III. its founder. Its church is large, and the ta- 
bernacle of the high altar much admired for the beauty 
of the workmanſhip. It is adorned with very fine fluted 
columns, and the figures of ſeveral ſaints of the Bene- 
dictine order. In this church is the tomb of the cele- 
brated Arioſto, the Author of Orlando Furioſo, and ſe- 


veral others highly eſteemed. This tomb is of red, 


— 


two lofty pillars of granite, upon which ſtand at 2 
the ſtatues af St. Victer and St. Apollinaris. In thi 


_ His bult is of white marble, and crowned with 
ays. 

The church of the Theatines is large, and their con- 
vent very magnificent. Its library is eſteemed one of. the 
beſt in Ferrara, both for printed books and manuſcripts. 

The Chartreuſe is alſo worthy of notice, and is adorn- 
ed with very fine porticos. Its church is a large ſuperb 
building, that contains many magnificent chapels, all 
adorned with excellent pictures. Thoſe over the high 
altar, which repreſent the aſcenſion and the laſt judg- 
ment, are by Baſtianino Philippi, a native of Ferrara ; 
but the marriage of Cana in the refectory of the con- 
vent, by Bononi, who was born in the ſame city, is by 


far the beſt. 


The univerſity of this city is gone to decay, and has 
only one college, which belongs to the ſeſuits. 

It muſt not be omitted, that in 1735 pope Clement 
III. raiſed the biſhopric of Ferrara to an archbiſhopric, 
which at once put an end to the long diſputes about ju- 
riſdiction between this biſhopric and the archbiſhopric of 
Ravenna. 

Ferrara was very rich, and poſſeſſed a great trade, 
while governed by its own princes, eſpecially its three 
laſt dukes, who fortified, embelliſhed, and enlarged it ſo 
much, that it contained upwards of a hundred thouſand 
inhabitants; but it is at preſent very deſolate, vaſt num- 
bers of the houſes being uninhabited, and falling to 
ruin. 

In this duchy are alſo Comacchio, a biſhop's ſee, but 
a {mall place, aud two or three market-towns. 


8 ECT. VII. 
Of ROMAGN A. 


Its Situation, Produce, and Hiſtery ; with a Deſcription 
of Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, Servia, and Rimini. 


OMAGNA, ia Latin Romandiola, is bounded on 

the north by the Ferrareſe; on the ſouth by Tuſ- 
cany and the duchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by the gulph 
of Venice; and on the weſt by the Bologneſe and a part 
of Tuſcany. The country produces corn, wine, oil, 
and fine fruits; and efpecially ſalt, from which ariſes its 
principal revenue. It has alſo excellent paſtures, with 
ſome mines and mineral waters ; but the country lies 
miſerably uacultivated, except near the principal towns. 

This country was a part of the ancient province of 
Flaminia, which in the fifth century became ſubject to 
the Oſtrogoths, whole king, named Theodoric, having 
taken the city of Ravenna in 493, made it his uſual 
place of reſidence. In the following century the Goths 
being driven out by Beliſarius and Narſes, generals of 
the emperor of the eaſt, Ravenna became the reſidence 
of the emperor's exarch, till the Longobardi made them- 
ſelves maſters of it; but in 755 Pepin, king of the Franks, 
having compelled Iſtulphus, king of the Longobardi, to 
give up the whole exarchate, conferred it on the ſee of 
Rome. The moſt remarkable places in this country are 
the following. 

Ravenna, the capital, was formerly a city of great 
ſplendor, but is now mean and inconſiderable. The 
houſes are old and ruinous, the ſtreets filthy, and all 
parts have a melancholy appearance ; for the number of 
its inhabitants ſcarce amount to fifreen hundred. In the 
time of the Romans and Goths ir ſtood on a bay formed 
by the Adriatic, and had a celebrated harbour; bur at 

t it is three Italian miles from the fea, which is 
owing to the great quantities of mud thrown up by the 
tide, and fince formed into a track of land which is 
cultivated. Without the city is ſtill to be ſeen a high 
brick tower, which formerly ſtood at the harbour ; and 
one mile and a half farther a ruinous old light-howlſe. 
The air is unwholeſome, but has been ſomewhat im- 
proved by conveying along the ſides of the city the rivers 
Montone and Ronco, which carry off the ſtinking water 
from the adjoining marſhes. 

The large market-place of this city is adorned with 
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area is alſo erected a braſs ſtatue of pope Alexander VII. 


fitting, which is the uſual atticude in public monuments 
erected to the vicars of Chriſt. Under an arcade in the 
market-place are eight ſmall iron gates, which are faid 
to be thoſe taken from the city of Pavia, and ſet up as 
trophies of the valour of the inhabitants of Ravenna; 
but the common people are perſuaded that theſe gates 
were brought from the Holy Land, and that they were 
thoſe which Sampſon carried away from Gaza. 

On the area before the cathedral ſtands the ſtatue of 
the Virgin Mary, on the top of a pillar erected to her 
in 1659, becauſe, according to the inſcription, ſhe pre- 
ſerved the city more than once from the plague. The 
great door from the church is made ot rough boards, with- 
out any ornament ; but what is moſt remarkable is, that 
theſe boards are {awed out of vines, and ſome of them are 
twelve feet long and two ſpans in breadth, In the ca- 
thedral are fifty-two large marble pillars in four rows, 
and in the chapel of the Holy Sacrament is a repreſen- 
tion of the children of Iſrael gathering manna in 
the Wilderneſs, with ſome other paintings by Guido 
Rheni. 

The church of St. Apollinaris is worthy the notice of 
a traveller. On each ſide of it are twelve marble pillars, 
and the cieling is an old, but beautiful Moſaic work, re- 
preſenting the three Eaſtern kings 3 the infant 
Jeſus, and ſeveral ſaints with their names inſcribed over 
them. In the centre is the head of the empæror Juſtinian. 
The ſculpture and marble of the high altar are exceed- 
ing beautiful, In St. Anthony's chapel are ſeveral fine 
marble ſtatues ; the altar is ornamented with black mar- 
ble pillars, and near the entrance are two pillars of 
quince-coloured alabaſter. "The altar of the chapel della 
Reliquie is decorated with four beautiful pillars of red 
porphyry. All the other altars in this church are of 
marble, adorned with many excellent pieces of painting. 
Great devotion is paid to the body of St. Apollinaris, 
and on his coffin are three filver tablets, on which are 
engraven a long account of his life and martyrdom. 

The pavement of St. Vitalis's church is very beautiful, 
and the Moſaic work in the choir extremely curious, 
The ceiling of the church is painted in freſco, and on the 
walls are painted the martyrdom of St. Vitalis. On the 
altar della Madonna ſtand three beautiful white marble 
ſtatues of the Virgin Mary, and two angels. Over ano- 
ther altar which is likewiſe of white marble is an excel- 
lent Pieta, between two angels. 

The church called the Rotunda lies without the city, 
and at preſent reſembles a ruined cupola. Its diameter 
is about ſixteen common paces, and its pavement, ex- 
cept in the dry ſummer months, is always under water, 
It is ſuppoſed to have been built in the year 526 by 
Amalaſunta, daughter to Theodoric, king of the Oſtro- 
goths. The moſt remarkable part of it is the roof, 
which is ia the form of an inverted diſh, and conſiſts of 
one ſingle ſtone, which many years after this church 
was built was ſplit by lightning: it is as hard as a flint. 
and, according to an account written on vellum, and 
kept on the altar of the chapel, was brought out of 
Egypt. The thickneſs of this ſtone is four geometri- 
cal feet, the circumference a hundred and fourteen, and 
the diameter thirty-one feet two inches. It is difficult 
to conceive, ſays Mr. Keyſler, in what manner, at a 
time when the modern machines were in a great mea- 
ſure unknown, this huge maſs, the weight of which 
cannot be leſs than a hundred tons, was raiſed to the top 
of this edifice. Round this ſtone formerly ſtood the 
ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, as appears from their names 
{till to be ſeen on the pedeſtals, which project a little 
way from this ſtone roof, and in the centre ſtood a coffin 
of porphyry, in which was the body of Theodoric, king 
of the Oſtrogoths. 

On a fountain in the area before the pope's palace is an 
ancient ſtatue of Hercules, bearing on his ſhoulder an 
hemiſphere that ſerves for a ſun-dial. The club on 
which he leans diſtinguiſhes him from Atlas, for whom 
he might otherwiſe eaſily be taken. 

Good ſpring water is extremely ſcarce at Ravenna ; 
and ſeems to have been more ſo in the time of the Ro- 
mans ; for Juvenal thus complains : 
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« By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, 

„So much for wine and water mix'd I pay'd ; 
„ But when | thought the purchas'd liquor mi 
% The raſcal fobb'd me off with only wine.” 


Urnno, 


After thus deſcribing the capital, we ſhall mention 
ſome other places worthy of notice. 

Imola, the ancient Forum Cornelii, is a pretty town 
on an iſland formed by the river Santerno, nine miles to 
the north-weſt of Faenza. It has a wail, moats, and 
towers, With a ſtrong old caſtle ; it is the reſidence of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Ravenna, and con- 
tains fifty churches, convents, and hoſpitals. 

Faenza, in Latin Faventia, a town thirty-four miles 
to the caſt of Bologna, is ſeated on the river Amone, 
from which a canal runs through the city, and after- 
wards falls into the river below it. Over the Amone is a 
ſtone bridge, with towers, leading to a ſuburb that has 
ſome fortifications, though, like thoſe of the city, 
are of no conſequence. It is a biſhop's [ce under the 
archbiſhop of Ravenna, has a fine market-place, and ig 
famous all over Italy for the goodneſs of its earthen- 
ware. 

Servia, a ſmall new-built town near the ſca, with 
handſome broad ſtreets. It formerly ſtood about half an 
Italian mile farther from the ſhore; but was removed 
hither in the year 1703, on acconar of the unwholeſome- 
neſs of the air. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Ravenna. Up the country is à low tract of ground 
about two Italian miles and an half in length, and in 
ſome parts nearly as broad, into which, during the ſum- 
mer, the ſea-water is conveyed through a large handſome 
canal. The heat of the ſun prepares the water in this 
ſpacious reſervoir for making ſalt, of which the apoſtolic 
chamber have the ſuperintendency, and ſupply the pro- 
vinces of Urbino, Ferrara, Cona, Bologna, and Ro- 
magna. 

Rimini, a city on the River Marecchia, which was 
formerly called Ariminum, twenty miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Ravenna. It was once ſituated by the ſea, as 
appears from the remaining mole of the old harbour near 
the city wall; but now it is thirteen hundred paces 
diſtant, the ſea having thrown up a large tract of land that 
has been improved for tillaze and gardening, and the 
harbour fo choaked up with ſand, as ſcarce to admit of 
ſmall barks. Ravenna was anciently in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition; but, among other calamities, ſuffered 
extremely by an earthquake in the year 1671; but it is 
ſtill a biſhopric ſuffragan to Ravenna, and is venerable 
for many monuments of its ancient ſplendor. A little 
without the town towards Peſaro is a triumphal arch, 
on each front of which are two beautiful columns, and 
two buſtos. This was erected to the emperor Auguſtus, 
Here are alſo the remains of an amphitheatre, and ſeve- 
ral ancient inſcriptions. Among its churches, that of 
the Franciſcans is the fineſt. In the ſquare before the 
council-houſe is a beautiful fountain on which ſtands a 
ſmall bronze ſtatue of St. Paul. In this city is alſo a 
large library, in a very elegant ſtructure, for the uſe of 
the public. 


$&E CF. IK. 
The Duchy of URRINO. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Hiſtory ; with a De- 
ſeription of the Cities of Urbeno, Pezaro, and Fans. 
"1 E duchy of Urbino is bounded on the north by 

the gulph of Venice; on the ſouth by Perugino 
and Umbria; on the eaſt by the marquiſate of Ancona; 
and on the weſt by Tuſcany and Romagna; extending 
about fifty-five miles in length and forty- five in breadth. 
It contains fruit and great plenty of game, as well as fiſh; 
but the air is not very wholeſome, nor is the ſcil re- 
markable for its fertility. 
This duchy had formerly its own dukes, of whom 
the laſt, Francis Maria, of Rovere, dying in 1631, the 
papal treaſury took poſſeſſion of his territory, the ſame 


duke having before, by will, confirmed the pope's — 
| an 


Ancona. E VU. R 
and in effect made over the country to him. The prin- 
ipal places in this duchy are the following: 

Urbino, the capital of the country, is ſeated on a 
mountain between the rivers Metro and Foglia, twenty 
miles to the ſouth of Rimini, and is a handſome place, 
where the dukes formerly reſided ; and, though not large, 
is the reſidence of a legate and archbiſhop. The houſes 
are very well built, and great quantities of fine earthen- 
ware are made here. The palace of its former dukes is 
a fine building. 

Pezaro, a ſca-port on the mouth of the Foglia, in a 
pleaſant country, is a handſome clean city, which has 
ſome fortifications, and is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to 
Urbino. There is here a fountain of mineral water, 
which, though its jet d'eau is not extraordinary, is very 
convenient for the inhabitants, and is ornamented in a 
good taſte. In its upper baſon, which is in the form of 
a drinking-glaſs, are ſeveral ſea-goddeſſes and ſea horſes, 
which ſpout water from about thirty different apertures. 
In the great markct-place is a kigh-finiſhed marble 
ſtatue of pope Urban VIII. in a fitting attitude. The 
city contains may fine churches, convents, and palaces 
and the figs in this country arc reckoned the beſt in Italy. 
Round Pezaro is a fine country, divided into ſquare in- 
cloſures by rows of trees, interwoven with vines. 

Poggio Imperiale is an ancient pleaſure-houſe of the 
dukes ot Urbino, ſcated on a hill about a mile from Pezaro, 
and is adorned with ſome good paintings of Genga, and 
a fine orangery. 

Fano, a ſea-port, pretty well fortified, with a harbour 
for ſmall veſſels, is ſeated about twenty miles to the eaſt 
of Urbino, and derives its name from a fanum, or 
temple of Fortune, which anciently ſtood here. In com- 
memoration of this, the image of Fortune is not only 
erected on the fountain in the market-place, but has alſo 
a place in the arms of the city. This is a biſhop's ſce, 
which depends immediately on the pope, and has forty-four 
churches and convents. The greateſt curioſity here is a 
marble triumphal arch in honour of the emperor Au- 
guſtus, which, after having withſtood the injuries of 
time till the year 1458, was then much damaged by the 
cannon during the ſiege of Fano. This arch had for- 
merly three gates; but the ſmalleſt on the left hand, in 
coming from the town, has been pulled down to make 
room for St. Michael's church, and the other is ſtopped 
up by a mean houſe; ſo that the middle gate is now the 
only one open. In the cathedial of Fano are ſome ad- 
mirable paintings, repreſenting the annunciation, the 
Lord's ſupper, and the gathering of manna, by Quercina ; 
and the aſſumption of the Virgia Mary, by Caraccioli. 
In the chapel of the Virgin Mary are the fifteen myſte- 
ries of the roſary, painted by Domenichino. St. Peter's 
church alſo deſerves notice for its cupola, ſculpture, 
and paintings. On the high altar are two angels of 
white Carara marble, by an eminent hand; the picture 
of Chriſt delivering the keys to Peter, by Guido Rheni ; 
with ſeveral other pieces. A nobleman, by the name of 
Torelli, has erected in the market- place at Fano a very 
elegant theatre for exhibiting comedies and operas. 

Here are alſo Sinigaglia, Poſſombrone, Borgo; St. 
Sepulchro, St. Leo, Cagli, and Gumbio, each of which 
is the ſee of a biſhop, with ſome other ſmall places. 


SECT. X. 
The Marquiſate of ANCON 4. 


IE Situation, Produce, and Rivers; with a remarkable Ac- 
count of the Ballani, a Shell-fiſh incloſed in Stones, with 
ether Kinds of Sea-fiſh in the Adriatic : A conciſe Hiftory 
of the Country, with a particular Deſcription of the 
Cities of Ancona and Loretto, including an accurate 
Account of the Caſa Santa. 

1 marquiſate of Ancona is bounded on the north 

and eaſt by the Adriatic ſea; on the weſt by the 


duchy of Urbino; on the ſouth by Umbria, or the 
duchy of Spoletto; and on the eaſt by the Farther 
Abruzza, from 


75 


which it is ſeparated by the river Tronto; 
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— from eaſt to weſt about eighty miles, and ſixty 


from north to ſouth. 


The air is extremely temperate, and the ſoil ſo fruit- 
ful, that it has been formerly called the garden of Italy. 
It produces a great variety of excellent fruit, with flax 
and bees- wax, | 

This country is watered by no leſs than twelve rivers ; 
theſe are the Fiumeſino, the Aſpido, Maſone, Potentia, 
Laſino, Chiento, Tingo, or Tenna, Leta-Vino, Aſone, 
Tofino, Ragnola, and Tronto. 

This would be ſtill an excellent ſpot, and its inhabi- 
tants very rich, had they not the misfortune to groan 
under the tyranny of prieſts. On this account it is a 
defart, if compared to what it was formerly; for Pliny 
aſſures us, that after a long bloody war it ſubmitted at 
laſt ro the Romans, with vpwards of four hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants. 


The eaſtern part of Italy is much more pleaſant and 
fertile than moſt parts of the weſtern (ide. 

All along the coaſt of Ancona, on the Adriatic ſea, 
ſtands a range of towers, at the diſtance of half a mile 
from each other, defended by one or two pieces of can- 
non, in order to hinder the landing of pirates, or the 
cor ſairs of Barbary, 

In the loumy ſhallows along this ſhore, and eſpecially 
near Monte Comero, or Conaro, ten miles from the city 
of Ancona, are found the ballani, a fort of ſhell-fiſh; 
which, when alive, harbour in a kind of large ſpongy 
ſtone, and, being not unlike a date-kernel, are called 
ſea · dates. Frequently twenty or thirty of theſe are found 
in one ſtone, Many of theſe ſtones have little orifices on 
their ſurface ; but others have none at all, notwithſtand- 
ing which the fiſh live and grow up in them. At An- 
cona they are larger than at Conaro ; but the largelt do 
not much exceed a finger in length. When they fiſh for 
ballani, they pick up ſuch ſtones as have their ſurface 
full of little holes, theſe being a certain ſign that the fiſh 
have infinuated themſelves into them : but ſometimes 
the aperture through which the ſpawn, or ſmall fry of 
the fiſh, have penetrated into the ſtone, happens to be 
afterwards ſtopped up ſo as not to be diſcernable, and 
yet they thrive very well. They have no more room 
than is juſt neceſſary to open their ſhell a little way, 
this having been gradually abraded by the motion, in 
order to make room for their growth. The only way of 
getting them out, is by breaking the ſtone; for the 
paſſage through which they entered is much too ſmall 
even for the young fry to come out at. If two or more 
of theſe ſhell-fiſh happen by their growth to come into 
contact with each other in the ſame ſtone, only one fiſh 
is found to be ative. The inſide of the ſhell is white, but 
the outſide of an aſh-colour. When taken out of the 
ſtone, a gnt reſembling a worm about the length of a 
man's finger, hangs to them. This is intirely White, 
and full of clear water, which it ſquirts out at plea- 
ſure. Such as find a particular delicacy in the taſte 
of theſe fiſh, ſay, that they do not feed on the groſſer 
parts of the ſea- water, but as it were on the ſubtile dew 
which penetrates through the ſtone, and thus undergoes 
a kind of filtration. It is very remarkable, that both 
the fiſh and the juices got from them are ſo luminous in 
the dark, that one might read by them ; and even the 
water into which this fiſh has been ſqueezed, u hen put 
in a glaſs, emits an effulgence that laſts between ten and 
twelve hours, Great quantities of theſe fiſh are ſeat to 
Rome, where they are reckoned dainties. 

At Ancona is alſo a kind of ſea craw-fiſh, called 
nocchia, that have ſome reſemblance to our lobſters, 
but have a more delicate flavour. Their claws are leſs 
than thoſe of a craw-fiſh, and the head and tail are of a 
very uncommon ſhape. Fhe largeſt of the ſpecies is 
abour four inches in length. 

Among other remarkable ſea animals in the harbour 
of Ancona is a fiſh called the ſepi, which is probably a 


| ſpecies of the cattle-fiſh, and has a long whitiſh ſhell on 


its head. | 

In the neighbourhood of Ancona are dug out of the 
ound, amber, ſulphur, and ſeveral mineral reſins. The 

25 near Ancona is obſerved to ebb and flow about a foot, 

or a foot and a half; but this tide gradually abates as the 
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Adriatic Sea approaches to its junction with the Medi- 
terranean, and increaſcs in its northern part towards the 
ity of Venice. 

The inhabitants of Ancona, eſpecially the female ſex, 
ſo far excel thoſe of the other parts of Italy in ſhape and 
complexion, that they ſeem to be a different race of peo- 

le. The ſame may be oblerved of the inhabitants as 
Fax as Rimini. : | 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of this country, it will be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that over the city of Ancona and 
its diſtri, anciently called Picenum, was formerly placed 
a governor, who had the title of margrave, whence is 
derived the appellation of the marche or marquiſate of 
Ancona; but afterwards recovering its freedom, it con- 
tinued independent till the year 1532, at which time 
Lewis a, general of pope Clement VII. ren- 
derod it ſubject to the pope. Under the plauſible pre- 

tence of defending it againſt the incurſions of the Turks 
and banditti, the biſhop of Carla and the above Lewis 
de prevailed on the inhabitants to permit them 
to build a citadel. As ſoon as this was done, Gonzaga 
having drawn all the young men out of the city, under 
the pretence of exerciſing them in arms, the perfidious 
biſhop (allied out of the citadel with his garriſon, cauſed 
the gates to be ſhut, ſeized the magiſtrates, and obliged 
them, with the reſt of the inhabitants, to take an oath 
of obedience and ſubjection to the pope. 

Ancona, the capital of the country, is ſituated in the 
forty-thicd degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in 
the fifteenth degree eaſt longitude ; and ſtands by the ſea 
between two hills, on one of which is the citadel, and 
on the other the cathedral. It cannot be termed ſmall, 
and ſome parts are not unhandſome ; but it is far from 
being ſo populous and wealthy as it might be, from the 
convenience of its ſituation and the goodneſs of its 
harbeur. This harbour was conſiderably improved by 
the emperor Trajan, and in commemoration thereof a 
triumphal arch of fine veined marble was erected to him 
on the mole, which ſtill makes a beautiful appearance, 
it having eight fluted columns, which are till intire 
and very elegant. The extremity of this mole is forti- 
fied and planted with ten or twelve. pieces of cannon, 
which contribute to ſecure the harbour. Over one of 
the of the city is a Latin inſcription to this pur- 
pole : © Fair Probity, which built this city, delights to 
«« affociate with Peace on this happy ſpot.” 

The cathedral is incruſted with marble, and from its 
ſituation affords a delightful proſpect of the town and 
along the fea-coaſt. In the portico before it are two 


remarkable pillars reſting on two marble lions. The | 


churches, convents, and hoſpitals, are forty-five in num- 
ber, and the biſhop depends immediately oa the pope. 
The exchange within the city is a large elegant build- 
ing; and perſons of all religions enjoy libegty of con- 
ſcience, though the Proteſtants are not allowed any place 
of public worſhip : the trade, however, is but incon- 
ſiderable, and for the greater part kept up by the Jews, 
who amount to about five thouſand, and live together in 
a particular quarter, where they have a ſynagogue, but 
are diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians by a bit of red cloth 
in their hats. The large lazaretto for performing quaran- 
tine ſtands partly on the ſhore and partly on the ſea. 
Loretto is a ſmall town very pleaſantly ſituated on a 
hill, about fifteen miles to the ſouth of Ancona. It is 
two thouſand paces from the ſea, with the moſt delight- 
ful proſpect on all ſides, and is ſurrounded with deep 
moats and ſmall towers, which, however, would prove 
but a ſlender defence in caſe of an attack. The Santa 
Caſa, or Holy Heuſe, which has rendered this place fo 
famous throughout all the catholic part of Chriſtendom, 
is ſaid to be the very ſame in which the Virgin Mary 
lived with Joſeph of Nazareth. According to the hiſtory 
of the adventures of this building, it is preteaded that 
in May 1291 it was tranſported by angels through the 
air from Galilee to Teriato, in Dalmatia, and three years 
and an half after into Italy ; where, on the teath of De- 
cember 1294, about midnight, it was firſt placed in a 
wood belonging to Recanati, a thouſand paces diſtaat 
from the fea, Eight months after it was again removed 
a thouſand paces nearer to Recanati ; and at laſt, as it 
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were, With more mature deliberation, depoſited ia its pre- 
ſent place, Nothing can be more amazing than the die- 
dit given io fuch an abſurd and ridiculous fable, by 
which all popiſh countrics have been voluntarily Jrawn 
to make burthenſome coutributions, it being notorious, 
that, with reſpect to the received chronology of this 
| miraculous tranſmigration, the ſacred houſe hid been 
placed in Italy, and its fame much celebrated, even lung 
before ſome popiſh writers, as St. Vincent and others, 
ſought for it iu Nazareth, and maiutained that they ſaw 
it there. 

The ſacred houſe itſelf is built of bricks of uncqual 
ſize. The length within is thirty-one feet nine inches, 
the breadth thirteen feet and near three inches, and the 
height eighteen feet nine inches at the ſides ; but the 
centre of the roof is five palms higher than the ſides, 

On the top of Caſa Santa is a little tower, which 
the Romau Catholics cannot deny to have been the work 
of Chriſtians ; ſince it is contrary to all probability to 
imagine, that the Virgin Mary had ſuch a tower creed 
upon her mean habitation, In violent tempeſts of thun- 
der and lightning they ring two little bells which are 
hung in this tower, not doubting but that their ſound 
will diſperſe any tempeſt, and prevent any ill effects 
from it. 

One part of Caſa Santa may be conſidered as the 
Holy of Holies, it being ſeparated from the other part 
by a filver baluſtrade, and a gate of the ſame metal, In 
the larger part are thirty-ſeven ſilver lamps, ſome weigh- 
ing fifty, others eighty, others a hundred and four, and 
four of them weigh a hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
each, This part is allo ſeparated from the other by an 
alcar, which, being without a back, affords a view of 
the celebrated image. In this larger part is the greateſt 
curioſity, that is, the windows by which the angel Ca- 
briel entered at the Annunciation ; over which is a pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion, pretended to be brought by the 
apoſtles into this houſe, and to have been done by St. 
Luke. The ſmaller part has the wall plated over with 
ſilver, and contains the hearth where the bleſſed Virgin 
uſed to dreſs her victuals, and over it ſtands her image, 
which is five feet high, and is faid to be made of cedar 
by the hand of St. Luke ; the infant on her right arm is 
alſo of cedar ; it is not quite two palms in height ; and ia 
her left hand ſhe has a globe. The faces of both images 
have been over-laid with a kind of filver lacker, which 
is now become quite black with the contiaual {moke of 
the lamps; ſo that the Virgin Mary wants only thick 
lips to make her a perfect uegro. The infant Jeſus is 
dreſſed in a flame-coloured habit, and the Virgia Mary 
in an azure robe; with which the is ſo modeſtly covered, 
that no part of the ſtatue is to be ſcen, but its face and 
toes. The mantle hanging down her ſhoulders is of the 
ſame colour, powdered with golden ſtars ; her hair hangs 
on her ſhoulders and part of her back. On her head is a 
triple crown of gold, cnriched with pearls and diamonds, 
and another is on that of the child Jeſus; both the gilt 
of Lewis XIII. king of France, and valucd at ſcventy- 
five thouſand crowns. The gold chains, rings, and 
jewels, with which the image of the Virgin is loaded, 
are frequently changed, and her apparel is not always 
the ſame; for on the ſeven days of Paſſion- weck the is 
dreſſed in deep mourning, and has daily a freſh ſuit. The 
niche in which the image ſtands is adorned with ſcventy- 
one large Bohemia topazes. On the right ſide of the 
image is an angel of caſt gold, profuſely ioricked with 
diamcnds and other gems, with one knee inclined, ot- 
fering a golden heart embelliſhed with large diamond-, 
and terminating in a flame of rubies and pearls, I his 
piece is ſaid to have coſt fifty thouſand ducats, and uus 
offered by Maria Beatrix Eleauora, queen of jamcs II. 
of England, that by the interceſſion of the Virgin ſhe 
might conceive a fon ; and it is ſaid, that ſoon after ſhe 
had the ſon who made ſuch noiſe under the name of 
the Pretender to the Britiſh crown. On the left fide of 
the Virgin is a filver angel, in the ſame poſture of re- 
verence, offering her a golden heart crowned, and glit- 
tering with pearls, emeralds, and di2monds,  likewile ter- 
minating in a flame : this was preſcnted by the mother 
| of the ſame princeſs. On the right band of the Virgin 
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is a ſilver angel, weighing three huadiel and fifty-· one 
unds, offering on a cuſhion of the ſame metal an in- 
tant of mally gold, weighing twenty-four pounds. This 
was preſented by Lewis XIII. king of France, for the 
birth of the dauphin, afterwards Lewis XIV, Seven 
golden lamps are continually burning before tlic image; 
one of which, preſented by the republic of Venice, 
weighs thirty-ſeven pounds and a half. Under this hangs 
another richly ſet with jewels. The lamp that ſtands 
next the Virgin's face, which is held by three angels, 
weighs nine pounds; and another, which Francis II. 
duke of Modena, offered to the Virgin, weighs eighteen 
unds and a half. On both ſides of the niche are cup- 
— filled with the ancient ornaments of this ſtatue; 
and in a little window in the wall are ſome earthen- 
diſhes ſaid to be uſed by the Holy Family. Some of 
theſe veſſels are ſaid to have been edged with gold. 

The robe which this famous image had on when it was 
brought from Dalmatia into Italy is of red camblet, and 
kept in a glaſs ſhrine. The diſh, out of which it is pre- 
tended the Virgin and her divine Infant uſed to eat, is 
ſhaped like a ſhallow bow], and of earthen-ware ; but its 
outſide is now plated over with filver, This utenſil is not 
only kiſſed, but roſaries, medals, Agnus Dei's, crucitixes, 
and paper-caps painted with the image of the Madona 
of Loretto are rubbed againſt it, from a firm perſuaſion 
that they thus become an infallible remedy againſt the 
head-ach, and other diſorders. An ague is faid to have 
deen perfectly cured only by drinking a little cold water 
out of this diſh : even the oil and wax of the lamps and 
candles burning before the image are not without their 
medicinal virtues. 

Notwithſtanding the mean appearance of the walls 
within, the outſide of the Caſa Santa is moſt elegantly 
adorned with the fineſt marble ; but is ſo contrived, that 
this marble ſtructure ſerves only as a caſe for it, leaving a 
ſmall interval between it and the brick walls of the Caſa 
Santa. This is partly to be attributed to the vencration 
entertained for thoſe ſacred materials, and partly from 
an apprehenſion that they would not have ſuffered the 
new and unhallowed marble to be in contact with 
them ; but would have repelled it with ſuch violence as 
to endanger the lives of the workmen. This, it is pre- 
tended, tormerly happened to ſome builders, who, from 
an indiſcreet zeal, were going to ſtrengthen theſe ſacred 
walls by ſome new additions. <= 

The marble caſe was begun in the year 1514, and con- 
ſecrated in 1538 by Paul III. The expence. of it at that 
time, when labour was cheap, amounted to twenty-two 
thouſand ducats, excluſive of twenty marble ſtatues, and 
four braſs doors of curious workmanſhip, that muſt have 
colt an immenſe ſum. One of thele is, however, a falſe 
door, there being but three entrances cut 2 the 
wall. The moſt celebrated ſculptors of that age ſeemed 
to have emulated each other in this noble "wie. hug It 
is about fifty feet in length, thirty broad, and about the 
fame height ; and the two longer fides are adorned with 
twelve Corinthian columns, while the two other ſides 
have eight. The intervals between the columns are filled 
with baſſo relievos finely executed, repreſenting the moſt 
remarkable incidents in the life of the bleſſed Virgin. 
There are alſo ten ſtatues of the Prophets, and above 
them the ten Sibyls. Among the Prophets on the ſouth 
file, David, with the head of Goliah at his feet, is 

catly admired by all connoiſſeurs : and on the north 
ide is a group repreſenting the eſpouſals of the Virgin 
Mary, a boy playing with a dog, whilſt his mother, with 
a child in her arms, looks at him with a countenance full 
of maternal renderneſs and complacency, cannot be view- 

ed without pleaſure. 
Taube treaſury infinitely ſurpaſſes the Holy Houſe in 
riches. I is a ſpacious hall wainſcoted, and the arched 
roof is divided by gilt compartmen's, beautified with ex- 
cellent pictures. They were formerly glad to keep a 
number of works in ſilver in large preſſes of folding doors, 
but that metal is now laid up in heaps ia private places, 
and perhaps for private uſes ; and they are now filled with 
nothing but pure gold, an amazing quantity of the 
largeſt and richeſt jewels, and ſuch vellels and orna- 


ments as are ſuppoſed to exceed the value of gold and 
gems. 
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The large church in which the caſe of the Holy 
Houſe ſtands, as it were under a tent, is built of Illrian 
ſtone ; bur the front is intirely of marble finely embel- 
liſhed with ſculpture, and over the portal is a flatue of 
the Holy Virgin by Lombardi. The three pates on 
this ſide of the church are of braſs, with beautiful 
baſſo relievos repreſenting different hiſtories of the Old 
Teſtament by Lombardi. Here are about twenty altars 
and chapels, in which all the celebrated artiſts gave ſpe- 
cimens of their ſkill. The great cupola is ſupported by 
eight large pilaſters, and on the inſide is the aſſumption 
and glorification of the Virgin Mary by Chriſtopher 
Roncalli. 

The front, which ſtands in a ſeparate chapel, is of 
bronze, embelliſhed with beautiful baſſo relievos, aud 
the baſon is ſupported by four angels, over which is 
painted our Saviour's baptiſm, 

Formerly the walls of the church of Loretto were 
covered with multitudes of pictures and votive pieces, 
ſome of wood, others of wax or braſs : but beſides the 
coarſeneſs of the performance and meanneſs of many of 
them, they very much darkened the church, and there- 
fore, in 1673, „ part of them were removed, 
_ the filver and gold tablets employed to better 
uſes. 

Near the Caſa Santa in this church is the picture of a 
prieſt offering his entrails to the Virgin Mary, and under 
it is a moſt ridiculous inſcription to the following purpoſe: 
that this prieſt, who was a Dalmatian, and lived in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, being taken priſoner 
by the Turks, and ſtrongly folicited to abjure the Chriſ- 
tian religion, ſo incenſed them by his contiaually calling 
upon Chriſt and the Virgin, and promiſiog a pilgrimage 
to Loretto, that they at laſt ripped open his breaſt, 
and putting his heart and entrails into his hands far- 
caſtically bid him go and perform his promiſe ; on which 
he ſet out for Loretto, where having ſhewed his empty 
breaſt, and offered his heart and entrails to the image of 
the Virgin, he related the whole affair, and having re- 
ceived the ſacrament died in an ecſtacy of joy. 

The number of pilgrims who annually viſited this 
place formerly amounted to two hundred thouſand ; bur 
the Reformation has given a ſevere blow to indulgences, 
and the zeal for tireſome pilgrimages is greatly cooled ; 
ſo that at preſent the number of pilgrims, who annually 
repair thither, ſeldom exceeds forty or fifty thouſand. 
Some come on foot, and others ride on horſes or aſſes. 
The female pilgrims, who can afford the expence, gene- 
rally travel to Loretto in a carriage ; and, as large com- 
panies often travel together, many droll incidents happen 
on the road. As ſoon as they enter the ſuburbs they 
ſet up a ſinging, which continues till they reach the 
church. If the company be too large, the ceremony of 
going round the Caſa Santa on their knees is omitted, 
and they are obliged to expreſs their devotion in ſome 
other manner. The poorer ſort of pilgrims are received 
into an hoſpital, where they are provided with beds, and 
have bread and wine every morning and evening for three 
days. 

* is generally without a garriſon, fo that it ſeems 
ſomewhat ſtrange the Turks have not made greater ef- 
forts for getting into their hands the preciqus booty kept 
there, than they have hitherto done. The Roman ca- 
tholics indeed affirm, that in all the attempts which the 
Turks have hitherto made againſt Loretto, they have ei- 
ther been repelled by ſome extraordinary miracle, or mit- 
carried by a ſupernatural panic. But all theſe pretended 
miracles have not produced ſuch confidence to the inha- 
bitants as to put the affair upon ſuch an iſſue; the trea- 
ſure being upon the leaſt appearance of danger ſent away 
to Ancona, or ſome other place of ſecurity. But the 
reaſon why the Turks make no formal attempt upon 
this place may probably be owiag,to the ſhallowneſs of 
the Adriatic, which in theſe parts has not a ſufficient 
depth of water for large ſhips to approach the ſhore ; 
beſides, a Turkiſh armament is no ſooner known to be 
at ſea, than a ſtrong garriſon is immediately fent hi- 
ther. 

In going out of the church on the right hand, is a 
ſtatue of Sixtus V. ſeated on a pedeſtal decorated on 
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every fide with baſſo relievos, all of bronze. In the great 
area 
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area before the church is a beautiful marble fountain, 
made at the expence of Paul V. to whom the city owes 
the fine water it receives by means of an aqueduct from 
a neighbouring hill. In the palace which ſtands in this 
area, the clergy, the officers of the Holy Houſe, and the 
governor of the town, have apartments, beſides thoſe 
appointed for perſons of diſtinction who come hither up- 
on pilgrimages. Here are alſo the wine vaults belonging 
to the Holy Houſe, which are a hundred and fifty-eight 
common paces in length; and in theſe vaults are gene- 
rally kept one hundred and forty large caſks of wine. 
Over the wine cellar are the kitchen, offices, and diſ- 
penſary. In the latter are three hundred and ſixty- eiglit 
gallipots, moſt of them very large and with covers, 
which are extremely valued on account of the paintings 
on them, ſaid to be the work of the great Raphael. The 
ſubject of theſe paintings is a medley of ſtories taken 
from the Scriptures, the Roman Hiſtory, and Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes. 

The arſenal is in one of the upper ſtories ; it is pretty 
well furniſhed, and one cloſet is full of prohibited wea- 
pons which have been offered to the Virgin. 

The trade carried on by the inhabitants of Loretto, 
beſides what they get by entertaining ſtrangers, chicfly 
conſiſts in making and ſelling medals, crucifixes, images 
of the Virgin Mary, roſaries, painted paper caps, 
ribbons, &c. which are bought by the credulous as 
amulets. 

The vaſt concourſe of foreigners occaſions a great con- 
ſumption of proviſions in this city, and the inn-keepers 
arc for impoſing as much as they can upon ſtrangers ; but 
the entertainment is generally very good, and the inhabi- 
tants behave with great civility. It is obſerved, that the 
lower claſs of people are much more reaſonable in their 
demands from thoſe travellers who return from Rome 
than from ſuch as travel to that city ; for they conclude 
that the latter are ſtrangers to the cuſtoms of the road, 
aud think it allowable to take all advantages of the un- 
experienced. 

The country about Loretto, as well as the town itſelf, 
ſwarms with beggars ; with whom it is cuſtomary in 
ſpring to ſtrew flowers in the road, when ſtrangers ap- 
proach, who canaot ſee ſuch an honour paid them, with- 
out giving a {mall gratuity in return for it. 

There are ſeveral other towns in the marquiſate of 
Ancona ; but as they contain nothing very extraordinary 
we ſhall omit giving an account of them. 


SECT. XL 
Of the PERUGINO, ORVIETANO, and SPOLETTO, 
Their Situation, Extent, and principal Cities, 


HE Perugino, or territory of Peruſia, is bounded 

on the weſt by Tuſcany; on the north by the 
duchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by Spoletto ; and on the 
Touth by Orvietano ; extending about twenty-eight 
2 from north to ſouth, and about thirty from eaſt to 
weſt. 

The Tiber, which runs acroſs the country from the 
north-weſt towards. the ſouth, is the principal river; be- 
ſides which there are ſeveral ſmaller. This territory 
contains a pretty large lake, anciently called Thraſimene, 
but at preſent the lake of Perugia, in which are three 
iſlands. Between this lake and a high mountain near 
Cortona, in the dominions of Florence, is a long valley 
with only one narrow entrance, where Hannibal defeated 
Flaminius the Roman general. 

The air of this territory is very pure, and the ſoil fer- 
tile in corn and wine; beſides, the lake ſupplies the 
eountry with plenty of fiſh. 

The principal city in this province is Perugia, which 
is very ancient ; and like its citadel is going to decay. It 
is advantageouſly ſeated upon a hill ſeventy-five miles to 
the north of Rome. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and has an 
univerſity that has three conſiderable colleges ; beſides 
which it has two academies, one of which was founded 
ſo lately as the year 1752. This city is famous for the 
reſidence of ſeveral perſons of quality, and for a very 
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agreeable ſort of white wine, as clear as rock-water, with 
ſomewhat of the flavor of muſcadine. 

There are three or four ſmall towns in this territory, 
with ſome villages, 

The territory of Orvieto is bounded on the north and 
eaſt by Spoletto, on the weſt by the Sienneſe, aud on 
the ſouth by the remaining part of St. Peter's Patrimony 
and Caſtro. In this canton is the lake Boſſena, formerly 
Volcini. 

Orvieto, the capital of this territory, is built on a high 
and craggy rock near the confluence of the rivers Paglia 
and Chiuna, which falls into the river Tiber a little be- 
low it, twenty-ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Perugia. It 
is an epiſcopal ſee, and has fix churches and convents. 
Its walls are ſtrong, though ancient, and both the cathedral 
and the other churches, as well as the vice-legate's pa- 
lace, are very noble edifices, enriched with great quanti- 
ties of marble, porphyry, ſtately towers and ſtceples, 
and eſpecially paintings. The palace was built by pope 
Urban VIII. who alſo adorned ſeveral of the churches 
and public ſtructures. But what is moſt ſingular in this 
City is a well cut into the rock by order of pope Clement 


VII. to ſupply it with freſh water. This well is two hun- 


dred and fifty cubits deep : one deſcends into it by a dou- 
ble ſtair-caſe of five hundred and filty fleps, enlightened 
by ſeventy windows cut through the rock. The mules, 
which bring up the watcr upon their backs, go down 
one ſtair caſe and up the other. The town neither has 
nor needs any other fortifications than thoſe ſolid rocks 
and precipices with which it is ſurrounded, and from 
which one can hardly look down without diſmay. The 
height of the city renders the air very ſerene and healthy, 
except in autumn, when they ſteep their hemp in the ri- 
ver Paglia, which cauſes a very offenſive ſtench. 

Aqua Pendente, a pretty large city, but indifferently 
peopled, ſtands on an eminence about twelve miles be- 
tween Orvieto on the eaſt, and Savona on the weſt, near 
the river Paglia, and was erected into a biſhopric by pope 
Innocent X. in the year 1650, or rather the ſee was re- 
moved thither from Caſtro, which city he cauſed to be 
razed for having murdered the biſhop. 

There are no other places in this territory worthy of 
notice. 

Spoletto is bounded on the north by the marquifate 
of Ancona and the duchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by the 
Farther Abruzzo; on the ſouth by Sabina and the Patri- 
mony of St. Peter; and on the welt by Orvietano and 
Per ugino; extending about forty-five miles in length, 
and forty in breadth, and abounding in corn, wine, oil, 
almonds, and other fruit, 

This duchy, which is part of the preſent Umbria, on 

the extinction of the Longobardian monarchy, became 
ſubject to the Franks, and was afterwards annexed to the 
papal territories. 
The principal places in this duchy are the follow- 
ing : 
Fuligno, or Foligno, a ſmall city ſurrounded by an old 
wall with port-holes, and almoſt of a circular form. It 
is ſituated fifteen miles to the north of Spoletto, in a 
pleaſant plain, encompaſſed at a diflance with a chain of 
beautiful hills that extend farther than the eye can reach, 
and that form a vaſt amphitheatre, interſperſed with 
towns, villages, and country ſeats, that may be diſ- 
cerned through the trees, which are chiefly planted in 
ſtraight lines, and cover part of the plain, while the 
ſpaces between them are laid out in corn fields and vine- 
yards. It is the ſee of a biſhop appointed by the pope. 
The cathedral is dedicated to St. Felician, formerly 
biſhop of Fuligno, but has ſcarce any thing remarkable, 
except ſome good paintings in freſco, and ſome magnifi- 
cent tombs, 

In the church of the nuns of St. Francis is an altar- 
piece by Raphael Urbino, in which the Virgin Mary is 
repreſented in all her glory, and below St. John the 
Baptiſt, St. Francis, and Cardinal Conti, firſt ſecretary 
to pope Julius II. who ordered it to be painted. Ia the 
Franciſcan church are four bodies of ſaints in ſhrines of 
ſilver gilt, placed upon four different altars j but the 
moſt honoured of them is that of St. Angela, a lady of 
quality in the city of Fuliguo, who made a vow of 
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chaſtity, alter buryiug three hufbands and fifteen chil- 

3 
1 has ſome ſine itreets, but neither the ſquare, 
the town- houſe, the yovernor's ralace, nor that of the 
biſhop arc worth notice. The moſt remarkable building 
in the whole town 1s the houſe of the marquis Juſti, 
which has a grand and regular front: the inſide is ſpa- 
cious, and the apartments well furniſhed, 

Aſliſa, or Aſſiſio, is {cated on a hill about twelve miles 
to the e*it f Perugia, and though it is but ſmall, is a 
biſhopric in the pope's nomination, Here St. Francis 
was born, and his remains are depoſited in a ſmall vault 
under the high altar of the Franciſcan church. The ſi- 
tuation of this convent is very fine ® it is ſaid to be built 
Gn the rains of a temple dedicated to Jupiter Paganicus ; 
and the popes have granted ſuch indulgences to this 
church, that thoie who enter it on the feaſt of St. Fran- 
cis are abſolved from all their ſins. A great number of 
filver lamps are continually burning round the place 
where his body is depoſited. The monks, among their 
other relics, pretend to have a piece of our Saviour's 
tomb, and of the pillar at which he was ſconrged, a 
thorn out of his crown, the point of one of the nails 
that faſtened him to the croſs ; together with ſome hair, 
with a girdle 1nd robe, of the Holy Virgin. The church 
of St. Clara is ſcated at the extremity of the city; but 
contains nothing remarkable, except an ancient picture 
of the croſs, which it is pretended ſpoke three times to 
St. Francis. | 

The city of Spoletto or Spoleto, the capital of the 
duchy of the ſame name, is ſituated in the forry-ſecond 
degree forty one minutes north latitude, and in the fit- 
teenth degree forty-ſeven minutes eaſt longitude. It ap- 
pears at a diſtance like an amphitheatre that terminates the 
beauiful plain of Fuligno, and is ſeated on the declivity 
of a hill that renders the ſtreets very uneven. It is ſur 
rounded only by a ſingle wall, with port holes; and its 
caſtle is a Gothic ſtructure, that entirely commands the 
place. This city contains twenty-one pariſh-churches 
and a like number of convents, ſeventeen hermitages, 
and thirteen religious fraternities. The ſquare of Spo- 
Jetto is very ſmall, and the cathedral but a mean ſtruc- 
ture, though the pavement, which is compoſed of ſmall 
picces of marble, curiouſly arranged, is very beautiful. 
The biſhop's palace is alſo a mean building, and though 
the city is a bithopric ſuffragan to the pope, and is the 
capital of a duchy, it makes but an indifferent appear- 
ance, and is very poorly peopled. 

Among the remaining antiquities of this city the moſt 
conſiderable are, a triumphal arch very much decayed, 
an aqueduct, the ruins of a palace built by Theodoric, 
king of the Oſtrogoths, and thoſe of an amphitheatre. 
With reſpect to the aqueduct, it is ſtill entire, and con- 
veys water into the city. It is ſaid indeed to be a Gothic 
work, but is ſo magnificent that it would be no diſcre- 
dit to the ancieat Romans, and has not perhaps its equal 
in Europe. It joins Monte Lugo to the hill on which 
Spoletto is ſeated, and conſiſts of ten free-ſtone arches 
between four and five hundred feet in height, from the 
bottom of the valley, and three hundred and fifty feet in 
length. What appears very ſingular, is their having cut 
a path beneath the water- courſe on the crown of the 
arches, by which means they can walk from one moun- 
tain to another. At the extremity of the aqueduct is an 
antique head of a lion, of an extraordinary magnitude, 
which diſcharges through its mouth, with great violence, 
a prodigious quantity of water into a baſon, from whence 
it runs iato two others much larger, and is thence con- 
veyed to different parts of the city. 

Monte Lugo is remarkably pleaſant, for it enjoys a 
perpetua! verdure, and is plentifully ſtocked with fruit- 
trees, and ſprings of clear water, on which account there 
are ſaid to be here above fifty hermitages. 

Narni, the ancient Narnia, is a poor town, delight- 
fully ſituated on a high rocky mountain, forty-ſix miles 
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to the north of Rome. This was the native place of | by 


the emperor Nerva, and is at preſent the ſee of a biſhop, 
immediately ſubordinate to the pope. Here are ſome 
good ſprings, and a noble aqueduct, by which the wa- 
ter is conveyed to this place from the diſtance of fifteen 
luakan miles. Below the city is a valley, through with 
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the river Nera paſſes, where are the remaias of a prand 
ſtone bridge over the river, built by Auguſtus, and con- 
trived in ſuch a manner as to join two oppolite mountains 
on each fide of the river. 

The road from Narni to the city of Terni extends 
through a delightful valley planted with rows of trees, 
round the trunks ot which twine very thick and large 
vines. "This country aiſo abounds Py fig trees and 
olive-yards. The turnips it produces, which thrive beſt 
in a gravelly foil, are ſo large as ſometimes to weigh be- 
tween thirty and forty pounds. Melons, peaches, figs, 
and other fruit, are allo larger here than in other 
parts. . 

The famous cataract, commonly called Caſcata del 
Marmore, trom the mountain down which the Velcino 
falls, being almoſt wholly of marble, _— three 
miles from Terni, and the road to it, pMt of which is 

in, is without 


cut in the rock in the ſide of the 
rails, very ſlippery, and conſequently very dangerous to 


men and horfes. The ſpectator is (truck with terror on 


viewing the precipices, which are of a trightful height; 
but the traveller is ſufficiently rewarded when, on reach- 
ing the top of the mountain, he views the ſtupendous ca- 
taract fornggd by the river Velcino, ruthing from the 
mountain. 

The river, after running ſcme miles with a gentle 
coun ſe, reaches the declivity of its channel, which is ſhaded 
with many thick trees, covered with perpetual verdure, 
as are the mountains by which this is ſurrounded. "The 
water no ſconer reaches this declivity than it proceeds 
with ſo rapid a courſe, that every wave ſeems to pres 
forward to overtake the former, üll they ruſh at ence 
with a furious noiſe down a ſteep rock, at leaſt three 
hundred feet high, talling on other rocks, againſt which 
they daſh and break, riſing in miſis, which, after hover- 
ing ſome time in the air, far above the level of the cata- 
ract, and the neighbouring fields, fall in a kind of per- 
petual rain into the adjacent valley. After this fall the 
waters ruſh into the cavities of the rocks, and then foam- 
ing, burſt through ſeveral openings; and after rolling 
for ſome time down other precipices, at laſt reach the 
bed of the river at the bottom. 

Terni, an ancient city, has ſeveral remains of ſtruc- 
tures built by the Romans, but they are chiefly in ruins. 
In the ſquare is a very fine mountain cut out of the rock, 
on which ſtands a pyramid ; on the ſides are two ſtatues, 
repreſenting two Naiads, or river nymphs, with a large 
lion, which appears as if deſirous of coming out of the 
hollow of a rock. Terni is encompaſſed only with a ſin- 
gle wall, and is at preſent ſmaller than Spoletto, though 
better peopled. Moſt of the ſtreets are badly paved, 
and thoſe which run acroſs the town are not paved at 
all, which occaſion their being very dirty. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the pope. The cathedral is 
a modern ſtructure, and there are ſome convents, but 
they contain nothing remarkable. 

The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade in black 
taffeties and olive oil. Their wine is very good, and their 
pigeons excellent. Terni boaſts of having given birth 
to Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated hiſtorian, and to the 
two emperors Tacitus and Florianus. 

Between ſix and feven Italian miles to the north-weſt 
of Terni, is mount Eolo, remarkable for its cool breezes, 
which, eſpecially in ſummer, iſſue from the chaſms 
in the rocks of this mountain. 


SECT. III. 
SABINA, CASTRO, and St. PETER's PATRI Y. 
Their Situation, Extent, Preduce, and principal Places. 


HE province of Sabina derives its name from the 

Sabines, whoſe country alſo included a part of the 
preſent duchy of Spoletto: It is bounded on the north 
Umbria; on the eaft by the Farther Abruzzo; on the 
ſouth by the Campania of Rome; and on the welt by 
St. Peter's Patrimony. It is twenty-two miles in length, 
and almoſt as much in breadth. It abounds in oil and 
wine, and is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, which ren- 


der it ferrite. 
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In this province are no walled towns ; its principal 
place is Magliano, which is ſeated on a mountain near 
the river Tyber, thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Spo- 
letto. It is a ſmall place, but is pretty populous con- 
ſidering its extent. 

The duchy of Caſtro is bounded on the north by Or- 
vietano ; on the eaſt by the river Marta; on the ſouth 
by the Mediterranean ; and on the weſt by Tuſcany ; 
and produces corn and fruit ; but is ill-peopled, and 
worle cultivated. 

The duchy of Caftro and the earldom of Ronciglione 
was conferred by pope Paul III. on his natural ſon Peter 
Aloyſius Farneſe, who afterwards became duke of Parma 
and Placentia, His deſcendants held this country as a 
fiet of the L A chair, till Adoard mortgaged it to the 
Monte di PMa at Rome; but paying neither principal 
nor intereſt, Urban VIII. ſequeſtered the land, and 
took upon himſelf the liquidation of the debt. Adoard, 
indeed, afterwards found means to make himſelt again 
maſter of the country; but it was taken from his ſon by 
pope Innocent XI. and the money leat not being repaid 
at the appointed time, this duchy was, in 1661, again 
annexed to the papal chamber. In 1664, Lewis XIV. 
king of France, prevailed on the pope to allow a farther 
term of eight years for the redemption of the land ; but 
even when that was expired, nothing was effefted. On 
the other hand, Don Carlos laying claim to it in 1732, 
offered to pay the loan ; but the pope refuſed to agree to 
it, and jt continues united to the papal dominions. 

The principal places in this duchy are the follow- 


Caſtro, formerly a genteel city, and a biſhop's ſee; 
but the inhabitants having murdered the biſhop ſent them 
by pope Innocent X. his holineſs, in 1646, removed 
the biſhopric to Aquapendente, and ordered the town to 
be demoliſhed. 

In this duchy are alſo Farneſe, Montalto, Valentano, 
and other ſmall places. To this duchy likewiſe belong 
the iſlands of Biſentina and Mantana, which lie in the 
lake of Bolſena. Each has a church ; and in one of them 
it was that Amalaſunta, — to Theodoric king of 
the Oſtrogoths, was kept — by her couſin Theo- 
dat, with whom ſhe had the government, and af- 
— by his orders, was murdered while ſhe was 

thing. n 

St. Peter's Patrimony, formerly called Etruria Subur- 

icaria, was given to the ſee of Rome by the counteſs 
Matilda. This grant is ſaid to have been made in the 


per 1077, under Gregory VII. and in 1102, renewed 


to Paſchal II. But granting the truth of this account, it 
is evident ſuch alienations to the prejudice of the Roman 
emperor and empire were not founded in juſtice. 

This country is bounded on the north by Orvietano ; 
on the eaſt by Umbria and Sabina ; on the ſouth by the 
Campania of Rome ; and on the welt by the ſea ; it be- 
ing about thirty-five miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth. | 
The principal places in this province are the follow- 
ing : 

Bolſena, a ſmall town, moſt delightfully ſituated near 
the lake of the ſame name, which is thirty-five Italian 
miles in circuit. The mountains which environ it are 
covered with oaks, and afford the proſpect as it were of 
an au amphitheatre. Here is faid to have been 
wrought by a hoſt the miracle which gave occaſion to 
the inſtitution of the feſtival of Corpus Chriſti, Near this 
place are ſeen, on an eminence, the ruined walls of the 
Etrurian city Volſinium. 

Magte Fiaſcone is ſeated upon a mountain ; but would 
be little known, were it not on account of its white 
muſcadel wine, which, however, ſeldom comes to per- 
fection. Its biſhopric is incorporated with that of Cor- 
neto, and immediately ſubject to the pope. Near this 
city, in the church of St. Flavian, is a monument ſaid 
to be erefted to the memory of a German, who unhap- 
pily was ſo delighted with the wine of this city, that he 
drank himſelf into a fever, which ſoon carried him off; 
but has the honour of being buried before the altar, he 
having left ſix hundred ſcudi, or a hundred and twenty- 
teven pounds ten ſhillings ſterling, to the church and the 
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poor, the intereſt of which is annually diſtributed to the 
poor in bread and cheeſe. 

Viterbo, the capital of the country, is ſituated in the 
forty-ſecond degree twenty minutes north latitude, an 
in the twelfth degree thirty- nine minutes caſt longitude, 
and was given to the pope by the empreſs Matilda, in 
memory of which donation an inſcription on ſtone is fix. 
ed on the town-houſe. This city lies in a beautiful and 
fertile valley: it is large, the ſtreets for the greater part 
are broad and well paved, and the houſes are handſome. 
The inhabitants, however, ſcarce amount to fifteen 
thouſand, though there are ſixty- nine churches, con- 
vents, and hoſpitals. The biſhop is immediately under 
the pope. Among the ſeveral fountains in the city, that 
in St. Lucia's ſquare is juſtly admired as the moſt ele. 
gant for the workmanſhip, and affords the beſt water. In 
the cathedral are the monuments of four popes. The 
Franciſcan nuns pretend to ſhew the body of St. Roſa di 
Viterbo, which is uncorrupted, 2nd dricd vp like a 
mummy. At the diſtance of an Italian mile from the 
city is a handſome church dedicated to the Virgin, with 
the ſurname della Quercia, which is reſorted to by a great 
number of pilgrims; and near it is a Dominican couvent. 

Here are two academies, one ſtiled Gli Oftinati, or the 
Obſtinate, whoſe emblem is a pyramid beat on every ſide 
by the winds, and the motto FRUSTRA : the other, tiled 
Gli Ardenti, the Fiery, whoſe emblem is an ingor of gold 
in a crucible over a furnace, with the motto Doxtc 
PURUM. The government of this place is commonly 
given to ſome favourite biſhop or cardinal, who is 
obliged to keep a noble houſe and equipage, and to en- 
tertain all the cardinals and men a public character 
that come hither. The town is divided into ſixteen 
pariſhes ; ſome good hoſpitals are likewiſe here, eſpecially 
thoſe for orphans and foundlings. 

At the diſtance of two or three miles to the north-eaſt 
of Viterbo ſtands a moſt deiightful villa belonging to the 
duke of Lanti, which has this peculiar advantage, that 
of the many dukes who have ſucceeded each other in this 
ſeat for ſome hundred years paſt, not one has neglected 
to improve it; and accordingly this place abuunds in fine 
pictures, antique, ſtatues, and rich furniture; and no- 
thing of the kind can exceed the fountains, grottos, 
canals, walks, arbours, and groves, in the gardens. 

The adjacent country is naturally rich and fertile, and 
where it is well cultivated, produces great plenty of corn, 
oil, fruit, rice, and pulſe, notwithſtanding which, ex- 
cept where there are ſome villas, it is a perfect ſolitude, 
without houſes or inhabitant:, and the very roads fo un- 
frequented, that one may ride many miles without meet- 
ing any body. 

Civita Vecchia, a fortified ſea-port, and the beſt in 
the papal dominions, is ſeated in the forty-ſecond de- 
gree ten minutes north latitude, and in the twelfth de - 
gree ten minutes eaſt longitude, and obtained its name 
in the following manner: In 854, pope Leo IV- built a 
new town, which, from his own name, he called Leo- 
polis, and peopled it with the inhabitants of Centum- 
cella, which the Moors had ſacked; after ſome time the 
inhabitants returning to their former place of abode, re- 
paired it, and hence it was called Civita Vecchia, or the 
Old Town. The remains of Leopolis are ſtill to be ſeen 
at ſix miles diſtance. Pope Urban VIII. cauſed this city 
to be regularly fortified ; and beſides, it has a ſtrong old 
caſtle, that ſtands by itſelf in the fea. The port is not 
quite ſheltered from all winds, but has a ſpacious dock 
for ſhips, and an artificial mole, at the end of which is 2 
ſtrong high tower, which at once defends the entrance 
into the port, and ſerves as a light-houſe. The place is 
in good condition, but thinly inhabited, the air * 
unwholeſome, and good water very ſcarce; but this | 
inconvenience has in ſome meaſure been remedied by 
means of a canal. Here are ſome good churches and 
other edifices, and here commonly lie the pope's gallies. 
| This city would greatly leſſen the trade of Leghorn, was 
it declared a free port. 

Civita Caſtellana is a ſmall town, of mean appearance, 
ſituated on a very high and ſteep rock, near the conflu- 
ence of the Friglia and Tevere. This was the ancient 


Falerios, once the capital of the Faliſci. Its biſhopric is 
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united to that of Orta. Pope Clement XI. cauſed a 
bridge of an uncommon height to be built here, by 
which the rock on which the city ſtands, has a commu- 
nication with the oppoſite mountain; fo that a perſon 
may croſs directly over, without going down into the val- 
ley, which is of a conſiderable depth. 

There are ſeveral other towns in this diſtrict, none of 
which deſerve a particular deſcription. 

The earldom of Ronciglione, which is entirely in- 
cluded in St. Peter's Patrimony, belongs to the duke of 
Parma. Ronciglione, the principal town, is but ſmall ; 
and is ſeated at a little diſtance from the Lago di Vico, 
anciently called the lake of Cyminus. 

The palace of Caprorola, which belongs to the duke 
of Parma, ſtands at the diſtance of ten Italian miles from 
Viterbo, in the way to Rome, but out of the poſt road. 
It was built in the ſixteenth century by cardinal Alex- 
ander Farneſe; its outward figure is a pentagon, reſem- 
bling a citadel; but the inward court, which has a 
gallery round it, is quite circular, and yet the apart- 
ments are ſquare and well contrived. The whole art of 
this ſingularity conſiſts in the diſterent thickneſs of the 
walls. The top of this ſtructure affords a proſpect as 
far as the city of Rome, which may be perceived, thbugh 
at twenty-eight or thirty miles diſtance. In this palace 
is a moſt iperb ſtair-caſe, and it is likewiſe famous for 
a whiſpering-hall, ia which four perſons ſtanding cloſe 
to the wall, oppoſite to each other, may converſe with- 
out being heard by a fifth ſtanding in the centre. A 
ſtamp with the foot on the floor of this hall, ſounds to 
thoſe who are without like the report of a piſtol. Seve- 
ral apartments have their cielings and triczes painted by 
the two Zuccaros, who, particularly in the cardinal's 
bed chamber, have ſhewed their admirable {kill and 
judgment. 

The gardens of Caprorola are alſo elegantly de- 
ſigned, and finely embelliſhed with proper orna- 
ments. 


SECT. XIIL 


The CAMPAGNA DI Romana, or CAMPANIA of 
RoME. 
Its Situation, Extent, and fertile but deſolate Soil, with a 
particular Deſcription of the City of Rome, and the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants. 


HE Campania, or territory of Rome, anciently 

called Latium, is bounded on the north by Sabina; 
on the eaſt by Abruzzo; on the ſouth by the Tetra di La- 
voro ; on the ſouth-weſt by the Mediterranean; and on 
the welt by the Mediterranean, and the Tyber; extend- 
ing lixty miles in length on the Mediterranean, to the 
frontiers of Naples. 

It is divided into Campania Proper, which lies on the 
north {ide between the river Anio, and the ridge of the 
mountains of Segni, and is a very mountainous tract, 
and into the ſouthern or maritime fide, called la ina ; 
which extends from eaſt to weſt, between thoſe moun- 
tains and the ſea · coaſt. 

The waters of this territory are generally very good, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Tyber. Here are alſo two 
— rivers, the Numico and Aſtrua, and ſeveral 

This country is bleſſed with a very fertile ſoil, but 
for want of cultivation the inhabitants are wretchedly 
poor. It has delicious plains of conſiderable extent, 
with ſcarce ſo much as a village, ſo that the few inha- 
bitants are obliged, in order to get in their harveſt, to 
employ the peaſants of Viterbo, Perugia, and other 
hilly parts of St. Peter's Patrimony. It is, however, ob- 
ſervable, that, in , the plains are not the places 
choſen for building ; but rather the hills, for the ſake 
of coolneſs. The air is here very unwholeſome, which 
is partly occaſioned by the fens and lakes, the indolence 
and ſloth of the inhabitants, who take no pains either to 
drain the marſhes or to cultivate the dry lands, which 
are in a manner deſerted, to which may be added, the 
many towns and villages that lie in heaps of rubbiſh, 


and harbour great quantities of ſtagnated water, which 
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contribute to corrupt the air. After the wind has been 

a long time in the north, and ſuddenly ſhifts to the ſouth, 

or when a ſtrong ſouth wind blows, attended with cloudy 

| weather, the ſeaſon is very ſickly at Rome: this is, how- 

ever, an obſervation not peculiar to Rome, but to al! 

Italy. That Rome itſelf is not remarkably unhealthful, 

may be concluded from the great number of its inhabi- 
tants, who hve to a great 2ge; and even one-third of the 
cardinals are computed to arrive at their eightieth 
year. 

Rome is a very ancient city, ſituated in the forty-firlt 
degree forty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the 
third degree five minutes eaſt longitude, ſeventeen miles 
from the Tuſcan fea. It was formerly conſidered as the 
capital of the whole world, and revered as the reſidence 
of its mighty emperors. Indeed, it may till be {aid to be 
the moſt remarkable city upon earth for pomp, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curioſitics, the conſtitution of its 
court, and the importance of its hiſtory. In ſhort, it is 
the centre of all that is fine in ſculpture, painting, and 
architecture, 

The origin of Rome is dated 753 years before Chriſt, 
at which time Romulus firſt built on mount Palatine. 
Its figure and ſituation has been ſeveral times changed, 
eſpecially ſince the ſeven principal ſieges it ſuſtained, in 
which it was ſacked by the Gauls, Vandals, Herulians, 
Oſtrogoths, the Viſigoths, and the German armies, par- 
ticularly in 1527, under the command of Charles of 
Bourbon. At preſent the ſeven hills on which it was 
originally built are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, it ſtanding ra- 
ther on twelve, and being enlarged on one ſide, while 
other parts lie in ruins. Indeed modern Rome ftands 
higher than the ancient, the preſent city ſtandiag upon 
the ruins of the former; and the earth being waſhed from 
the hills, the very cauſe that has raiſed the low grounds, 
has contributed to fink thoſe that were higher. 

It is environed with a brick wall, which probably is 
not of more ancient date than the time of Beliſarius, 
and is computed to be about ten Italian miles in compaſs; 
but not one half of this ſpace is built upon, the places 
which once boaſted the nobleſt ſtructures being now 
waſtes, gardens, fields, meadows, and vineyards. The 
greateſt part of the ruins of ancient Rome is ſeen behind 
the capitol. In the year 1714 the number of inha- 
bitants, according to a liſt taken by order of Clement XI. 
was found to be one hundred and forty-three thou- 
ſand. 7 

In the beauty and magnificence of the religious build- 
ings, and palaces, modern Rome far ſur paſſes the ancient. 
The pariſh-churches alone amount to eighty. Mot of 
the houſes are of brick ; but thoſe of the better fort have 
the doors, windows, and ſapporters of free-ſtone. Up- 
wards of two-thirds of the houſes are the property of the 
churches, convents, and alms-houſes, to which new 
purchaſes are continually annexed. The ſtreets are well 
paved, and ſome of them with brick ; but they are neither 
kept clean nor illuminated, 

No place in the world is ſo well provided with foun- 
tajns as this city, it having not only very good ſprings, 
but being ſupplied with water by means of ſome ſuperb 
and ſtupendous aqueducts, the principal of which at pre- 
ſent are thoſe of Aqua Felice and Aqua Paulina; the 
former is conveyed thither from the diſtrict of Paleſtrina, 
at the diſtance of twenty-two Italian miles, and does ho- 
nour to pope Sixtus V. its founder. It diſcharges itſelf 
at the Fontana di Termine, Which was alſo built at the 
expence of Sixtus V. and conſiſts of three arches, ſup- 
ported by four Corinthian columns, and the water guſhes 
outat three apertures. Over the middle arch ſtands a beau- 
tiful ſtatue of Moſes ſtriking the rock with his rod ; over 
another arch is a baſſo relievo of Aaron leading the peo- 
ple to a miraculous ſpring in the wilderneſs ; and the third 
ſhews Gidean trying his ſoldiers by their drinking at a 
river. Round it are four lions, two of which are of mar- 
ble, by Vacca; the other two of oriental þ — and 
are ſaid to be brought hither from a temple of Serapis ; all 
the four lions eject water. 

The Aqua Paulina, fo called from its reſtorer pope 
Paul V. is conveyed the diſtance of thirty miles, and di- 
vides itſelf into two main channels, which ſupply diffe- 
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Theſe pure limpid ſtreams are of ſingular benefit to the 
city, as the water of the Tyber is generally ſo thick and 
muddy, that even horſes are not watered at it; but after 
two or three days ſtanding, it works itſelf clear and be- 
comes fit for drinking. The bed of this river being raiſed 
by the many ruins of houſes that have fallen into it, and 
its mouth much choaked up, it frequently overflows, eſ- 
pecially with a ſtrong ſouth wind. 

The academies and learned ſocieties for the promotion 
of arts and ſcicuces are very numerous, and among them 
are the academies of geography, hiſtory in general, the 
Roman hiſtory, church hiſtory, Roman antiquities, li- 
turgical or old eccleſiaſtical rites and councils, which four 
laſt were inltitued, or rather revived, by the late pope 
Benedict XIV. alſo academies of painting, ſculpture, ar- 
chitecture, &c. ſome of which have whimſical titles, as, Ji 
Fantaftici, li Parthenici, li Lyncei, li Cangregati, li Infecondi, 
the Arcadians, &c. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the convents, 
chapels, oratories, hoſpitals, ſeminaries, &c. in Rome, 
we ſhall therefore only mention the principal. 

St. Auguſtine's church is ſmall and dark, but adorned 
with ſome fine paintings, among which is a picture of 
the prophet Iſaiah, by Raphael, which is exceedingly ad- 
mired. In the Pamphili chapel is a ſtatue of St. Thomas 
of Villa Nova, in white marble, who is repreſented giv- 
ing alms to a poor woman ſuckling an infant: the dra- 
pery is eſteemed inimitable, as is alſo the woman's face. 
The tabernacle on the high altar is made of amethyſts, 
agate, jaſper, and a variety of other gems, with fine pil- 
lars of alabaſter, beautitully variegated with red and 
white, reſembling flowers. On the high altar is a Ma- 
dona, faid to be done by St. Luke; but Mr. Keyller 
obſerves, that he has ſeen ſo many of his peices in diffe- 
rent places, that it is difficult to conceive how that evan- 

liſt could find time for any thing elſe, and adds, that 
- era people of a certain devotional taſte place an ineſ- 
timable value on the ſpurious pieces, he never met with 
a connoiſſeur who did not greatly prefer thoſe of Raphael, 
Rubens, and Vandyke, to them. Even the famous painter 
Carlo Maratti, who was a ſound catholic, made no ſcru- 
ple of declaring, that had he lived in St. Luke's time, he 
could have given him ſome neceſſary inſtructions for 
mending his hand. 

St. Agnes's church, within the city, on the Piazza 
Navona, though not very large, is ſuperbly embelliſhed; 
and the palaces on both ſides being alike in ſymmetry and 
architecture, add greatly to its outward appearance. It 
is of an oval figure, and within it are eight large Corin- 
thian columns of red and white marble, many baſs re- 
liefs, of which thoſe over moſt of the altars are of one 
block of marble, though very large. That on the high 
altar is a repreſentation of the birth of John the Bap- 
tiſt, and contains a group of twenty figures, twelve of 
which are in alto-relievo. From this church you deſcend 
to the Loci Turpitudinis, as it is called, where St. Ag- 
nes was in danger of being raviſhed by two ſoldiers, 
when they were reſtrained by a ſudden effulgence of light 
and the hair of her head grew to ſuch a length as to 
ſhrowd her whole body and conceal her nakedneſs ; which 
is repreſented in a marble baſſo relievo, at an altar ſaid to 
be erected on the ſpect, In this place the beauty of the 
martyr's face is much heightened by her fear and mo- 
deſty. The cupola of this church is finely painted; 
— 4 thought to be too much crowded with ſaints and 
an 

The church of St. Andrea della Valle is famous for its 
freſeo painting, eſpecially the cupola, by Lanfranco, 
which repreſents the felicity of the ſaints and the glory 
of heaven and paſſes for the nobleſt piece of the kind 
in the whole world. The fineſt chapel in this church is 
on the right hand, juſt at the entrance. . The rails of the 
altar are of red and yellow marble, and one ſees every 
where a profuſion of verde and nigro-antico, jaſper, agate, 
and lapis-lazuli, The baſſo relievos, and ſix marble ſta- 
tues repreſenting ſo many virtues, are well worth 
_ Some of the other chapels are not inferior to 

8. 

The front of St. Bibiana's church was deſigued by the 
chevalier Bernini, who alſo made the incomparable mar- 
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round it has four rows of columns forming three ſeparate 


Roux. 


and is admired as the maſter · piece of that artiſt. Under 
this fine ſtatue lies the ſaint's body in a ſarcophagus, or 
coffin, of oriental alabaſter; and near the church-door is 
a red pillar of Egyptian marble, with a Latin inſcription, 
that to this pillar Sr. Bibiana was bound, when ſhe ſuf- 
fered martyrdom, being whipped to death with thongs 
charged with lead. 

St. Conſtanza fuori di Porta Pia is of a round figure, 
and the root is ſupported by tweaty-four pillars of orien- 
tal granite ſtanding in pairs. The cieling is of ancient 
Moſaic work, repreſenting birds, grapes, and the preſſ- 
ing of them, from whence ſome conjecture that this was 


anciently a temple of Bacchus; while others maintain, 


that Conſtantine the Great erected this ſtructure in imi- 
tation of the Lateran Baptiſtery, for the folemnity of 
baptizing the two Conſtantias, his daughter and fitter, 


Bur what is moſt remarkable here, is a large coffin of a 


ſingle piece of porphyry, four feet in depth, eight feet 
and an half in length, and above five broad. On the 
ſides are carved wreaths, garlands, and boys with bunches 
of grapes, which is the more curious from the difficulty 
of working porphyry, on account of its hardneſs. The 
lid is alſo made of one piece, but damaged. Some think 
this to have been the tomb of Tulliola, Cicero's daugh- 
ter; and others will have it to be that of Tuilia, the 
wife of Tarquin the Proud. 

The Jeſuits church is one of the fineſt in Rome; the 
front is of a kind of free ſtone found near Tivoli, 
adorned with Ionic and Corinthian columns. It has fe- 
veral magnificent chapels, the molt noble of which is 
that of St. Ignatius Loyola. The pavement about the 
altar is inlaid with feſtoons and flowers of the fineſt 
gems; the ſteps are of porphyry and other coſtly marble; 
and the place where the prieſt ſtands before the altar, is 
ot iulaid work of poliſhed gems. Under the table of the 
altar lies the body of St. Ignatius, in a coffin of braſs 
gilt, and by means of a lamp burning behind it, the 
name of JIxsus of inlaid cryſtal in the front emits a great 
luſtre. The front of the altar on feſtivals is covered 
with folid ſilver, but has an aperture through which the 
coffia and radiant name may be ſeen. A little above the 
table are two gilded angels, holding St. Ignatius's motto, 
Ad majorem Dei gloriam, that is, To the greater glory of 
„God,“ of lapis-lazuli, On the altar-piece are four 
fluted columns, which, excluſive of the pedeſtals and 
capitals, which are of braſs gilt, are twenty-eight feet 
in height, inlaid with lapis lazuli. Over the altar is a 
picture painted on wood, which may be lowered, and 
then exhibits a ſilver ſtatue of St. Ignatius Loyola, which 
ſtands behind it, the drapery of which is gilt, and en- 
riched with pearls and diamonds. On each fide of the 
altar is a fine group of ſtatues in Carrara marble; one re- 
preſents the Chriſtian Religion deſtroying idolatry, which 
is repreſented by a ſerpent blaſted with lightning, and 
near it is the king of Bungo in Japan, ſubmitting to 
the Chriſtian faith. In another group Religion is ſeen 
treading on a Fury and Hereſy, who has 2 ſnake in her 
hand, and near her lie three books marked with the 
following titles: Martin Luther, John Calvin, Ulrich 
Zwingel. 

Sr. Peter's in the Vatican, both for ſize, and beauty may 
be called the metropolitan church not only of Rome and 
Italy, but of the whole world. Here may be ſeen to 
what an amazing pitch the Romiſh chnrch, which is 
ſo fond of external pomp and ſplendor, has within two 
centuries carried its favorite ſcheme of captivating the 
ſenſes, and inſpiring the minds of the ignorant with awe 
and ſubmiſſioa to the clergy. Fontana computes that 
in his time it had coſt above eighty millions of Roman 
{cudi, about two millions ſterling. 

Nothing can be imagined more grand and ſuperb 
than the area before the church, The oval colonnade 


walks. This colonnade conſifts of three hundred and 
twenty columns made of Tivoli free-ſtone, ſo large that 
three men can ſcarce graſp them. On the roof, which 
is flat, ſtand eighty - ſix ſtatues of ſo many ſaints, twice as 
big as the life, all deſigned by Bernini. The area 1s 
adorned with two ſtately fountains, and in the centre 
ſtands the vaſt granite obeliſk which formerly be- 
longed to Nero's Circus, and in Caligula's time was 


Ne ſtatue of this faint, which ſtands upon the high altar, 


brought 
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brought from Egypt to Rome, tzongh it is ſaid to weigh 
pine hundred aud nu-ty-wo thouſund feven hundred 
and eighty-lix pounds, and the height or it is eighty feet, 
excluſive of the baſe, which is thirty-leven. Four lions 
which ſupport tone obeiiik are placed on the pedeſtal, and 
are of gilt Oronze. 1 b« crois on the op, which is ſeven 
feet high, and is of gilt hraſs, is faid to have in it a piece 
of the crois o which Chriſt ſuffered ; and whoever, in 
paliing by ic, ſays a Pater Noſter and Ave Maria for the 
proſperity of the lee ot Rome, is intitied to an indulgence 
for ten ycars, and ten times forty days. The ſteps from 
the area up to the church have at the bottom on each 
ſide the ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul. At the top of 
theſe iteps is a grand portico two hundred and ſixteen 
feer in length, and forty in breadth. Eight columns 
ſcarcely to be graiped by five men, together with ſeveral 
others of fine Tevertino (tone, ſupport the architrave. 
On each fide of the five entrances into the portico ſtand 
two Ionic columas of purple marble, The portico itſelf 
is paved with the fineſt marble, and the cieling is em- 
belliſhed with ſtucco-work and gilding. On the right 
hand, near the ſteps, is an equettrian ſtatue of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, whoſe joy and ſurprize at the appearance 
of the «Rulgent croſs in the ſky is admirably expreſſed. 
Oppoſite to this, on the other fide, is an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Charlemagne, cut out of a ſingle block of 
marble. From this portico four doors open into the 
church, of which the fartheſt on the right hand is walled 
up, and opened only once in twenty-five years, that is, at 
the jubilee, and then the ceremony is performed by the 
pope himſelf with a hammer. 

This incomparable church is built in the form of a 
Latin croſs, and tlic proportion is ſo exactly obſerved in 
the length, height, and breadth, that the eye cannot 
perceive any thing extraordinary large in any of the three 
dimenſions, though the whole taken. together be of an 
uncommon bulk and extent. The breadth of the middle 
iſle, which runs the whole length of the church, is 
eighty-ſix Engliſh feet ; but the whole breadth of the 
church, excluſive of the thickneſs of the walls, is two 
hundred and ninety-one feet. Its length to the croſs iſle 
is four hundred and thirty-cight feet, and its breadth 
ſeventy-three.- The height of the church, from the 
pavement to the roof, is one hundred and forty-four feet. 
It is univerſally agreed, that the cupola is a work of aſto- 
niſhing art and grandeur. The height, from the pave- 
ment of the church to the top of the croſs, is four 
hundred and thirty-two feet. The outward circumfer- 
ence of the dome is ſix hundred and twenty feet, and the 
iaward diameter a hundred and forty-three. This dome 
was built under the pontificate of Sixtus V. The honour 
of the undertaking and the deſign is owing to the great 
Michael Angelo, who, hearing ſome perſons crying up 
the Rotunda as a work of antiquity never to be paralleled, 
ſaid he would not only build a dome equally large, but 
build it in the air. Gioſoppe d' Arpino drew the deſigns 
for the Moſaic ornaments of the cupola, among which 
the four Evangeliſts, in four large oval compartments, 
are particularly admired. This amazing ſtructure reſts 
on four pillars, each of which is adorned with a white 
marble ſtatue, over which is a gallery, from whence ſe- 
veral times in the year the relics, which are kept in a 
particular chapel, are expoſed to public view. 

To return to the entrance : at the two firſt pillars, 
which ſtand oppoſite each other, are two ſhells or baſons 
of yellow marble for holy water, held out by two angels 
of white marble. This work is large and beautiful, 
The high altar, at which the pope alone is to officiate, 
ſtands in the middle of the — x iſle directly under the 
centre of the cupola, and firſt attracts the eye. Over this 
altar is a canopy of gilt bronze, embelliſhed with four 
angels and a crucifix, and reſting on four large twiſted 
braſs pillars. There are a great number of chapels finely 
ornamented with ſculpture, painting, and the moſt beau- 
tiful Moſaic work. 

The farther end of the church is taken up with the 
altar of St. Peter, where they pretend to have the wooden 
pulpit of that apoſtle incloſed in another of gilt bronze, 
and ſupported by the ſtatues of St. Chryſoſtom, St. 
Athanaſius, St. Auguſtia, and St. Ambroſe, all four very 


orgs and of gilt bronze, landing on four ſtately marble 
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pedeſtals. Over the pulpit is a glory of the ſame metal, 
and in the centre the Holy Ghoſt in the form of a dove. 
Before this altar ſtands a large bronze lamp made by or- 
der of Clement XI. who granted to all the religious or- 
ders the privilege of having the image of their founders 
placed here. The ſtatue of St. Dominic is cut out of a 
lingle bloek of marble, which, before it came into the 
ſculptor's hands, coſt two thouſand crowns. His coun- 
tenance and attitude expre's the vehemence and rigouc 
which influence his ditciples in the proceedings of the in- 
quiſition ; and at his left fide is a dog, with a flamin 
torch, which is the arms of that dreadful tribunal. Op- 
poſite to it is the ſtatue of St. Francis; but the other or- 
ders have not yet taken advantage of the pope's grant. 

In ſhort, the altars of this church amount to twenty- 
nine. The pavement is intirely of marble, and there 
are in this church abour a hundred and eighty large marble 
pillars; the ſquare pilaſters are incruſted with red marble, 
adorned with white medallions and buſts of the popes. 
Every thing is kept with ſuch neatneſs and order that it 
looks like a new-built church, and upon the leaſt ap- 
pearance of any duſt on the walls and cicling, people are 
drawn up in machines, who wipe it off with linen cloths. 

Adjoining to St. Pcter's church, on the north ſide, is 
the ſpacious palace of the Vatican, in which are ſaid to 
be twelve thouſand tive hundred and twenty-four rooms. 
But this place having been built and enlarged at Cif- 
ferent times, there is not the leaſt ſymmetry obſerved in 
its ſeveral parts, and, to avoid damaging the fine area of 
St. Peter's church, it has not ſo much as a portico in front. 
Over one of the doors is a Moſaic work of the Virgin 
Mary, with St, Peter and St. Pan!, From hence, by 
aſcending a pair of ſtairs, which lead to the grand apart- 
ments ot the palace, you have a view of three galleries 
over each other, in which Raphael immortalized his 
name by his amazing ſkill. The middle gallery leads 
into an apartment called Raphael's Bible, frem the hiſto- 
ries of the Old and New Teſtament painted by that 
great artiſt, This gallery is divided into ſeveral vaulted 
compartments, each filled with exquiſite painting in 
freſco. Among theſe pieces the portrait of Eve, by 
Raphael, is much admired. The judgment of Solomon 
is a capital piece, as is alſo the Lord's Supper. Bur the 
place where Raphael's {kill ſhines in its greateſt glory, 
is the Camera della Signatura, and the three adjoining 
rooms. The firſt of theſe apartments has four large em- 
blematical pieces. The firſt contains the chief articles 
of the Romiſh faith, the Trinity, Tranſubſtantiation, 
&c. the ſecond the Sciences, with the progreſs of the 
human mind in philoſophy, mathematics, and aſtro- 
nomy, on which account this piece is uſually termed 
The School of Athens : the third is of poetry; and the 
fourth of juſtice, prudence, and other moral virtues. 
Over the door of the Sala Ducale is an angel hold- 
ing the keys, and another the papal crown. In this 
apartment, which was deſigned by Bernini, the pope on 
Maundy Thuriday waſhes the feet of thirteen poor 
prieſts of different nations. The ſtucco curtain, which 
ſeems tied to the cieling, is ſo happily executed, that it 
has all the appearance of white filk, embroidered and 
fringed with gold. Here the pope alſo holds conſiſtories, 
and gives audience to the ambaſſadors of crowned heads. 
The Sala Regia opens into the chapel of Sixtus IV. 
and is a ſpacious room, with a beautiful pavement of in- 
laid marble. The hangings are very fine, and the pro- 
phers, ſybils, and other paintings in freſco on the cieling, 
are by Michael Angelo; but the piece moſt admired is 
thatof the laſt judgment by that admirable artiſt, who has 
introduced ſuch a multitude of figures, with their limbs 
and attitudes fo accurately delineated, that one would 
imagine his chief intention was to diſplay his exact know- 
ledge in anatomy, But on this ſolemn occaſion he has 
ridiculouſly introduced the heathen fables of Charon and 
Minos. 

The ſummer apartments of the pope are uſually hung 
with crimſon ſilk damaſk, and "thoſe for winter with 
velvet. In moſt of the rooms are to be ſeen feveral wooden 
chairs and benches painted green and varniſhed, which 
under all the revolutions of the ſtate remain unaltered ; 
only on the acceſſion of a new pontiff to the papal chair, 
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to make room for thoſe of his ſucceſſor. The cardinals 
and ambaſſadors at an audience fit on chairs, and princes 
on the like occaſion fit upon three cuſhions laid upon one 
another ; whilſt perſons of an ordinary claſs kneel. In 
the audience-chamber, on each ſide of the papal throne, 
is a red ſtool for kings; but for theſe two laſt centuries 
crowned heads have not been ambitious of that honour : 
even the pretender to the Britiſa crown never had any 
other than private audiences of the pope, and then fits in 
an arm-chair. 

It is obſervable, that ſeveral of the ſtair-caſes of the 
Vatican, if they may be ſo called are either without ſteps 
or with very low ones; ſo that wood, water, and other 
neceſſaries may be carried up and down by aſſes. 

The Vatican library is extremely famous. It is not 
indeed very remarkable for printed books, the whole 
number ſcarce amounting to more than twenty thouſand 
volumes ; but for excellent manuſcripts, of which it is 
ſaid to cantain above twenty-five thoufand ; it is eſteemed 
the moſt valuable in all Chriſtendom. Directly under 
the library is the armory, built by Urban VIII. and is 
ſaid to contain arms for forty thouſand men; but being 
chiefly ſuch as were uſed in ancient times, they are now 
of little uſe. 

In the middle of the palace is a ſpacious ſquare ſar- 
rounded with orange trees and antique ſtatues, the moſt 
famous of which is that of Laocoon, ſaid to have been 

ed by thoſe excellent artiſts Ageſander, Polydorns, 
and Athenodorus, natives of Rhodes. In this group 
Loacoon is repreſented in the greateſt agony with his eyes 
lifted up to heaven: near him are his two ſons, with ſer- 
pents twined about them, who are at ſome diſtance from 
their father, and expiring when he comes to their relief. 

As the Vatican joins on one fide to St. Peter's church, 
on the other a colonnade leads to the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
This caſtle was formerly the burial-place of the Roman 
emperors, and a large round tower in the centre of the 
edifice was once adorned with a conſiderable number of 
marble columns and ſtatues ; but moſt of them were 
broken by the Romans, who made uſe of them againſt 
the Goths, when they aſſaulted the city. When Rome 
was viſited with the peſtilence in the reign of Gregory 


the Great, in a general proceſſion, where the pictures 


of the Virgin Mary, painted by St. Luke, were carried, 
the pope, it is pretended, ſaw an angel directly over the 
caſtle ; who, upon the pope's — up, ſheathed his 
flaming ſword. This Gregory ſuppoſed to be a ſign of 
the ceſſation of the divine wrath, and therefore built a 
chapel in honour of the angel, ordering the place itſelf to 
be called Caſtellum Sancti Angeli, or the caſtle of the 
Holy Angel. Rome being without à citadel, or any re- 
gular fortifications, this caſtle has been rendered a place 
of ſecurity, and fortified in the modern way, with five 
regular baſtions, ramparts, moats, &c. The governor 
is appointed by the pope, and 1s generally a prelate, who 
enjoys other conſiderable offices ; the garriſon conſiſts of 
two hundred regulars, and ſome hundreds of citizens. 

In this caſtle is a handſome hall adorned with gildings, 
fine paintings, and Adrian's ſtatue. The apartment to 
which Clement VII. withdrew, amidſt the diſturbances 
which he had brought upon himſelf, by provoking the 
emperor Charles V. 1s at preſent a ſtate priſon for per- 
ſons of rank, who, through a ſmall window, may look 
into the chapel and hear maſs. On the top of this ſtruc- 
ture ſtands an angel of white marble about twelve feet 


The church of St. John de Lateran is fo called from 
its chapel of St. John the Baptiſt, and the Roman martyr 
Plantins Lateranus, put to death by Nero, who had a 

arden in this place. It is of an octangular figure, and 
— the title of the head and mother of all churches ; 
and as it is one of the four churches enjoined to be viſit- 
ed every jubilee year, it has a gate walled up, which at 
the commencement of that year is opened by the cardinal 
arch-prieſt. On the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt here are 


_ 2 plenary indulgences for twenty-nine thouſand years. The 
3 * of this church is of fine inlaid work, inter- 


perſed with circular pieces of porphyry. Both here and 
at St. Peter's are confeſſionals for different nations; and, 
by proper inſcriptions over them, every one may know 


where to apply to a prieſt who underſtands his language. 
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The roof is very richly gilt, and the cupola is adorned 


with eight pieces of painting by Andrea Sacchi ; and the 
painting in freſco in the church is by Carlo Maratti, Gi- 
miniani, Camaſſei, and Magnoni. Along the middle iſle 
are twelve large ſtatues of the apoſtles, each cut out of 
a ſingle block of white marble, and done by the beſt 
maſters. There are two pillars of verde antico between 
every two of theſe ſtatues, Over them are baſſo relievos ; 
and above theſe are the pictures of as many of the prophets, 

Before this church is a beautiful fountain, and the 


largeſt obeliſk in Rome, it being, excluſive of the pede- 


ſtal and the iron croſs on the top, a hundred and twelve 
feet in height, and two of the ſides ten feet and a half, 
and the other two eight feet in breadth near the baſe. 
At firſt it conſiſted of a ſingle piece of Egyptian granite, 
and ſtood in the Circus Maximus; but amidſt -c ſubſe- 
quent wars and commotions it was broken into three 
pieces, and lay on the ground till the year 1588, when 
Sixtus V. gave directions to his architect Fontane :g 
remove it hither and ſet it up again. The cgyptian 
hieroglyphics upon it have afforded the learned a large 
field for exerciſing their ſkill. The veſtry of the Lateran 
church leads to the cloiſters of the convent, which, on 
the fide towards the inner court, have an elegant va- 
riety of ſmall white marble pillars. Both here and in 
the church are a multitude of fictitious relics not worth 
deſcribing. 

On the other ſide of this piazza, or ſquare, is the 
Lateran hoſpital, a handſome and well contrived building, 
where ſome hundreds of patients of both ſexes are ca e- 
fully attended, and commodiouſly lodged. In this {quare 
is alſo to be ſeen the Scala Sancta, or holy ſtairs, faid to 
be thoſe of Pilate's houſe, which Chriſt frequently aſcend- 
ed before he was led to be crucified, which nobody are 
permitted to aſcend but on their knees: however, there 
are ſtairs on each ſide, by which men are allowed to 
walk up to the Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies, 
a ſmall chapel at the top, in which are abundance of 
relics belonging to the Lateran palace. The mcſt re- 
markable of theſe is a picture of Jeſus Chrilt, begun, as 
it is pretended, by St. Luke, and finiſhed by an ang l. 
Any perſon ſcrupling to pay the required adoration to 
this picture, is not admitted to ſee it; nor are women 
ever admitted beyond the gate where it is kept. 

The Pantheon, from its circular figure called the 


Rotunda, dedicated by Boniface IV. to the Virgin and 
all the martyrs, and by another pope to all the ſaints as 


well as the martyrs, is one of the moſt beautiful and en- 
tire pieces of antiquity in Italy, and ſeveral of the niches 
are ſtill remaining that anciently contained the ſtatues of 
the gods. The outſide of the building is of Tivoli free- 
ſtone, and within it is incruſted with marble. The roof 
of the Pantheon is a round dome, without pillars, the 
diameter of which is a hundred and forty-four feet; 


and though it has no windows, but cn'y a round aper- 


ture in the centre of this dome, it is very light in every 
part. The pavement conſiſts of large ſquare ſtones and 
porphyry, ſloping round towards the centre, where the 
rain · water, falling down through the aperture on the top 
of the dome, is conveyed away by a proper drain covered 
with a ſtone full of holes. Eight altars are placed round 
this church, among which the high altar is of porphyry. 
The colonnade in the front, which conſiſts of ſixteen 
columns of granite, thirty-ſeven feet high, excluſive of 
the pedeſtals and capitals, each cut out of a ſingle block, 
are of the Corinthian order, and cannot be viewed with- 
out aſtoniſhment. The entrance of the church is adorned 
with columns forty feet high, and the architrave is form- 
ed of a ſingle piece of granite. On the left hand, on 
entering the portico, is a large antique vaſe of Numidian 
marble; and in the area before the church is a fountain, 
with an antique baſon of porphyry. 

The Campidoglio is a ſuperb ſtructure, built on the 
ſpot where the ancient Capitol ſtood, by the great Mi- 
chael Angelo. The ſteps that form the aſcent are low, 
and of an extraordinary breadth, and at the bottom on 
each ſide is a ſphynx of Egyptian marble ejecting water. 
On the top of the aſcent are two large antique ſtatues 
Caſtor and Pollux on horſeback, facing each other ; theſe 
are ancient trophies, generally thought to have been raiſed 


* Caius Marius, and fixed on new pedeſtals. — 
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on is an ancient mile · tone, and oppoſite to it, for the 
fake of regularity, is another antique pillar, with a glo- 
bular urn on the top, in which Trajan's aſhes are ſaid to 
have been depoſited In the middle of the area Paul III. 
erected an equeſtrian ſtatue of the Roman emp*-ror Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, which formerly ſtood in the church 
of St. John Lateran. The pedeſtal is very grand, it being 
the work of Michael Angelo. The owl on the horſe's 
head is an emblem of the emperor's wiſdom and vigi- 
Jance, that bird being ſacred to Minerva. Theſe ſtatues, 
with the ſteps up the aſcent, all placed there by different 
pes, give this place a grand appearance. 

In the place where the ancient capitol ſtood is a very 
magnificent palace, the roof of which is flat, and adorned 
with many ſtatues of illuſtrious perſons among the 
Romans. In the front of the building is a high tower, 
with the ſtatue of Religion erefted on the top. The 
double flight of ſteps at the entrance of this palace is the 
work of Michael Angelo; who likewiſe added to the 
beauty of the front by a ſuperb fountain, adorned with 
two ſtatues, repreſenting the Nile and the Danube in a 
reclining poſture. In the centre is a porphyry ſtatue of 
Rome, in the habit of Minerva, reprcſented fitting. This 
is a piece of great antiquity, and is univerſally admired 
by connoiſſeurs. In the rooms are great numbers of 
curious antiquities, with the nobleſt antique ſtatues, and 
paintings by the greateſt maſters. In the main building 
reſides the ſenator of Rome, who daily adminiſters juſ- 
tice there; and in the wings are the apartments of the 
conſervators of the city. 

As the churches of Rome are remarkable for their ar- 
chitecture, painting, and ſculpture, theſe alſo diſtin- 
guiſh the palaces of the princes and nobility of this city; 
for an Italian prince ſetting little value on equipages, 
liveries, entertainments, and the like, places his gran- 
deur in adoruing his palace with the moſt noble decora- 
tions. 

The Barberini palace is exceeded only by the Vatican, 
and contains four thouſand rooms, adorned with an 
amazing number of ſtarues and —— and among the 
former is a remarkable ſtatue of conſul Brutus holding 
in his hand the head of his ſon, whom he had ſentenced 
to die. Severus Septimus in bronze is highly eſteemed, 
and a Narciſſus in marble is much admired. 

At the palace of Juftiniani, the catalogue of the anti- 
quities amount to eighteen hundred and ſixty- ſeven pieces, 
of which ſix hundred and thirty-eight are curious pictures: 
the moſt excellent of them are, Nero's head, Minerva, 
Venus coming out of a bath, and three little Cupids 
fleeping, and lear.ing one upon another. 

Cardinal Chigi's palace is ſcarce inferior to any in 
Rome. The gates are cruſted over with old green 
marble : the ſtatues of two Venuſes, of Marſyas flayed, 
and the dying gladiator, arc admirable pieces. 

The Farneſian palace was begun by Antonio de St. 

Gallo, and brought to perfection by Michael Angelo. 
The front is a hundred and eighty feet in breadth, and 
ninety feet high; but all the principal ſtones of this beau- 
tiful ſtructure were the ſpoils taken from the Great Col- 
lifeum, which admirable monument of antiquity has alſo 
furniſhed materials, not only to the palace of the chan- 
cery and St, Lawrence's church, but alſo to ſome part 
of the city walls. Thus Innocent VIII. deſtroyed the 
Gordian arch to build a church, and Alexander VI. that 
moſt beautiful pyramid of Scipio, to pave the ſtreets with 
the ſtones. The Hercules and Bull in the Farneſian pa- 
lace are celebrated throughout the world, and the gal- 
lery by Hannibal Caracci, the hall by Sabriati, and the 
Venus and Adonis painted by Titian, are finely performed. 
But we have not room to mention the thouſandth part of 
the beauties of the many palaces of this city, and ſhall 
therefore proceed to its celebrated antiquities. 
Three brick arches of extraordinary ſize are ſtill ſtand- 
ing of the temple of Peace, built by the emperor Veſpa- 
ſian, which, before it was demoliſhed, was eſteemed the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful in Rome. Here the emperor 
Titus depoſited the utenſils he had taken out of the 
temple of Jeruſalem after his conqueſt of that city. 

The triumphal arch of white marble, erected in honour 
of the ſame emperor on account of his ſuceeſs in the 
Jewiſh expedition, is indeed much damaged; but the in- 
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ſcription on one fide is ſtill intire, and on it are repre - 
ſented the golden candleſticks, with ſeven branches, rwo 
jubilee trumpets, the table of ſhew-bread, and other 
utenſils belonging to the temple of Jeruſalem. 

The triumphal arch of the emperor Conſtantice the 
Great of white marble is the beſt preſerved of any from 
the injuries of time. 

The columns of Trajan and Aurelius are magni- 
ficent monuments of antiquity, adorned with moſt ex- 
cellent baſſo relievos, aſcending in a ſpiral line from the 
baſe to the capitals. Aurelius's column is a hundred 
and eighty feet high, and exhibits a great number of baſſo 
relievos, repreſenting the moſt remarkable actions and 
atchievements of Marcus Aurelius. Within this column 
a ſtair-caſe, conſiſting of a hundred and ninety-two ſteps, 
winding in a ſpiral line, leads to a ſquare gallery ſur- 
rounded with an iron balluſtrade, from whence there is 
a moſt delightful proſpect. The light is admitted into 
this pillar through fifty- two ſmall windows. About four- 
teen feet higher than this gallery is a ſtatue of St. Paul, 
of braſs gilt, erected by Sixtus V. who cauſed the whole 
column to be repaired. The imagery in the upper part 
of the column is bigger than the lower ; and this is al- 
moſt the only inſtance of antiquity where the rules of per- 
ſpective, with which the ancients were but little ac- 
quainted, have been attended to. This pillar indeed is 
talſely called the Antonine ; for from the baſſo relievos, 
among which are intermixed ſome circumſtances of the 
Marcommanian war, it is evident that this monument was 
erected in honour of Marcus Aurelius, and not by him 
to his father Antoninus Pius. This error, however, 
paſſed current, till the genuine pillar erected to Anto- 
ninus Pius was found in 1704, half buried in rubbiſh. 
This laſt is of a red oriental granite, forty-four feet 
three inches high, and five feet eight inches in dia- 
meter. It is without ornaments; but the pedeſtal, which 
is of Parian marble, twelve feet long, and eleven broad, 
is an exquiſite piece of work. On one ſide is the inſcrip- 
tion, and on the other baſſo relievos repreſenting the 
apotheoſis of Antoninus and his empreſs Fauſtina, and 
likewiſe ſome horſe-races. 

Trajan's pillar is not only of a much larger ſize, but 
is adorned with bolder reliefs than that of Aurelius, 
and makes a very ſuperb appearance. The grandeur of 
this column is ſtill heightened by a noble pedeſtal repre- 
ſenting a maſs of huge rocks embelliſhed with trophies 
of coats of mail, ſhields, &. The baſſo relievos are 
carried round, and from the bottom to the top form 
rwenty-three ſpiral circumvoluticns. The ſubject is 
Trajan's expedition againſt Decebalus king of the Daci- 
ans, and they contain near two thouſand five hundred 
figures, but with ſo little regard to perſpective, that thoſe 
in the rear of a corps appear as large, and as full in view 
as thoſe in the front. The ſtair-caie which conũſts of 
one hundred and eighty- four ſteps, and is very light by 
means of forty-three apertures or windows properly dil- 
poſed. Anciently ſtood either Trajan's ſtatue, or an urn 
with the aſhes on the top; and © where,” ſays Mr. Ad- 
diſon, “could the aſhes of an emperor have been fo 
* nobly lodged as in the midſt of his metropolis, and on 
« the top of ſo exalted a monument, with the greateſt of 
© his actions underneath them; or, as ſome will have 
&« it, his ſtatue was on the top, his battles in the midſt, 
& and his urn at the foundation.” However, whether 
it was his urn or his ſtatue which was on the top, it has 
been obliged to give place to a braſs gilt ſtatue of St. 
Peter. This pillar is of marble, and the whole, includ- 
ing the pedeſfal, conſiſts of thirty-four pieces. 

The amphitheatre of Titus, notwithſtanding it has 
greatly ſuffered by the injuries of time, is not to be beheld 
without aſtoniſhment. The whole edifice is of Traver- 
tina ſtone, with four galleries over each other, adorned 
with columns of the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
polite orders. This ſtructure was one thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and twelve geometrical feet in circumference, and 
its external figure circular; but the inſide was oval. A 
great quantity of ſtone has been taken from this ancient 
edifice for buiding ſeveral palaces; but ſome ſay, that 
only ſuch ſtones were carried away as had been thrown 
down by the weather or by earthquakes. However, not 
the leaſt care is now taken to preſerve this noble ſtruc» 
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ture, and the area within it is over-grown with graſs and 
weeds. According to the moſt exact compuration, this 
amphitheatre was capable of containing thirty-four thou- 
ſand perſons, excluſive of thoſe in the upper gallery; and, 
according to Dion Caſſius, nine thouſand wild beaſts were 
killed within its area at its dedication. 

On one ſide of the Porta Oſtia is a pyramid deſigned 
for a monument of Caius Ceſtius, one of the ſeven Epu- 
loues, or officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to furniſh ban- 
quets for Jupiter and the reſt of the gods. This ſtruc- 
ture is built with brick, and incruſted with marble. It is 
one hundred and ten feet high : each ſide of the baſe is 
eighty-one feet and an half ſquare, and it has ſeveral 
inſcriptions. At the entrance of this pyramid are two 
fine marble pillars, and within it an apartment with a 
Victory painted at each corner. 

Of the temple of Concord, eight oriental granite pil- 
lars of the Ionic order are ſtill to be ſeen behind the Ca- 
pitol towards Mount Palatine. It was erected as a me- 
morial of the reconcilement of the people and nobility at 


ome. 

At a ſmall diſtance are to be ſeen three pillars, by ſome 
thought to be the remains of the temple of Jupiter To- 
nans, or the Thunderer, and by others that of Julius 
Czſar. | 

The temple of Minerva ſtood in Nerva's Forum, 
where the front, embelliſhed with fine baſſo relievos, is 


ſtill remaining. In one baſs relief the goddeſs is herſelf 


ented. 

Among the other noble remains of antiquity, we ought 

not to omit the temple of Peace, of which the detached 

that are roofed are ſtill remaining. The root is di- 
vided into a great number of octangular compartments, 
formerly ſaid to have been plated with gold. This temple 
was rebuilt by Titus on the ſucceſsful concluſion of the 
Jewiſh war, and ſplendidly adorned with the ſpoils brought 
from Jeruſalem. Herodian gives an aſtoniſhing account 
of its riches, and when in Commodus's time this temple 
was burned by lightning, the melted ſilver and gold is ſaid 
to have flowed out in a ſtream two hundred feet broad, 
and three hundred in length. At preſent a market for 
cattle being kept every Friday at this place, this famous 
temple is parted into ſeveral diviſions, and let out by the 
apoſtolic chamber to graziers, as an incloſure for their 
bullocks, &c. 

The catacombs of Rome are not ſingle vaults, but ra- 
ther whole ſubterraneous cities, with turnings and wind- 
ings like ſtreets, extending under all the ſuburbs. They 
are dug out from among the rocks, each paſſage being 
commonly fifteen or eighteen feet wide, and between 
twelve and fifreen feet high. The hollow niches on both 
ſides of the walls are ſhaped like cheſts of various ſizes, 
placed in rows one above another without any coffins, 
and only covered with flat ſtones like tiles, cemented 
with mortar. Theſe were the burying-places for ſuch of 
the Romans as could not afford the expence of burning; 
and the primitive Chriſtians, who never burned their 
dead, made uſe of them for the ſame purpoſe. 

It would make a volume larger than this is intended to 
be, were we fully to deſcribe the antiquities and modern 
buildings of this city. We ſhall therefore leave this ſub- 
ject, and only take notice of ſome noble foundations, one 
of the moſt ſingular of which is the Monte della Pieta, 
which is intended to prevent exceſſive uſury, money being 


lent on pledges at two-thirds of the value, and to the 


amount of thirty ſcudi without any intereſt ; but larger 
ſums at the moderate intereſt of two per cent. 


The hoſpital for poor children is ſo large, that the | 


front towards the Tyber is a hundred paces long, and 
four ſtories high. This is a moſt admirable foundation 
for bringing up orphans, who are allowed to chooſe their 
trade ; and when they are — old, and able to 
maintain themſelves, they are diſmiſſed from the houſe, 


new cloathed from head to foot, with twenty crowns = 


their pockets. Very good tapeſtry is made here, and ſuch 
boys as have a remarkable genius are inſtructed in drawing 
for two or three years, and ſpend about the ſame time to 
obtain a thorough knowledge in tapeſtry weaving. In 
this hoſpital are alſo admitted old difabled ſervants, and 


other perſons who by age and infirmities are rendered in- 
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capable of earning their bread. Beſides theſe, there are 
many other charitable toundations. 

The court of juſtice is one of the nobleſt buildings in 
Rome, and in the gallery of the firſt floor facing the 
court is a marble group ot à man flaying one of his own 
ſpecies, Whether this be Marſyas, ſays Mr. Keyller, 
who was puniſhed for his preſumption by Apollo ; or 
whether it be an emblematical repreſentation of the mi- 
ſeries of a client in the hands of a rapacious lawyer and 
iniquitous judges, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 

The two cuſtom-houſes are alfo Rate! buildings: theſe 
moſt travellers are obliged to viſit much againſt thei: own 
inclination, The contraband goods for which the preateſt 
ſcarch is made are tobacco, prohibited books, aud new 
linen; but a piece of money and a readiueſs to open one's 
baggage ſeldom fail to make matters eaſy. 

The French academy was founded by Lewis XIV, for 
twelve young gentlemen, natives of France, fv be 
inſtructed in painting, four in ſculpture, und two in 
architecture, who are maintained at the expence of the 
French king; and when they have completed themſelves 
in theſe noble arts, return to their native county. On 
Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, and Thurſda) in Paſ- 
fion-week, a young fellow is faſtened naked to Goss, 
who droops his head, as if he were juſt expiring, with 
ſeveral lamps placed round him, while the ſcholars and 
other artiſts are employed in copying from the lite ; ſome 
deſigning on paper, others working in plaſter, and ex- 
preſſing the attitude, muſcles, veins, &c. of the object 
before them : but when a ſtranger goes away, this fellow 
2 leaps down from the croſs, and importunes him 

or a piece ot money. In this academy one has an op- 
portunity of viewing excellent copies of the beſt pieces, 
both of ancient and modern artiſts, The copies of ſtatues 
and pieces of ſculpture are moſtly of plaſter ; and among 
theſe are the wild boar in the Florentine gallery ; the 
wreſtler, and the Venus of Medicis, in the Tribuna of 
Florence ; the hermaphrodite in the Villa Borgheſe; the 
Barbarini, Laocoon, Apollo, Antinous, in the Belvedere; 
a faun, a centaur, buſts, &c. without number : with 
many fine picces of painting. 

Here is alſo an Italian academy of painting. 

With reſpect to the manners and cuſtoms obſcrved in 
this city, the people take great care to preſerve them- 
ſelves from the heats, which are uſually in ſumm<- very 
troubleſome ; for which purpoſe perſons of quality have 
low apartments, ſhaded from the rays ot the lun, paved 
with marble, and furniſhed with tuuntains an.) water- 
ſpouts ; and beſides, the doors and windows arc ſo con- 
trived, that they are never without a ki of cool breeze. 
The beds are encompaſſed at ſome diſtance with a curtain 
of gauze or tiffany, which is joined cloſe to the boards 
of the floor and cieling, to prevent theii being troubled 
with gnats. It is alſo the cuſtom to ſlcep two hours 
immediately after dinner; but they never lie down, for 
they have a ſort of folding-chairs, which have backs that 
riſe and fall with a ſpring. The uſe of umbrellas is 
common every where: the evening dew in the Campagua 
di Roma is eſteemed mortal, during three or four months 
in the ſummer, and great care is taken to avoid it; for 
this purpoſe travellers double their pace to arrive at 
Rome in time, or ſtay at the diſtance of eighteen or 
twenty miles from it. 

The way of living at Rome was never ſo agreeable 
as at preſent, not a day paſſing without aſſemblies of 
both ſexes at the houſes of perſons of quality ; but un- 
married women have not the liberty of appearing in pub- 
lic ; they generally being confined in a convent, till they 
are either married or grown old. 

The carnival at Rome affords more agreeable enter- 
tainment to perſons of an elegant taſte than thar of Ve- 
nice; and ſhould a proſtitute dare to appear upon the 
Corſo, her being diſcovered would expoſe her to very ſe- 
vere treatment. The Corſo is a fine ſtreet, which ex- 
tends two thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty common 
paces in length. People appear there with or without a 
maſk, in a carriage or on foot, juſt as they pleaſe. The 
coaches follow each other two a-breaſt, and the principal 
nobility make their appearance in triumphal cars, which 


wa great ſplendor to the ſpectacle. The ſbirri are * 
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ed up and down to prevent diſturbances, and their captain 
rides about bare-headed, till orders are obtained tor horſe- 
races, a diverſion ſeen no-where but in Italy aud the Bri- 
tiſh dominions. Moſt of the racers in Italy are brought 
from Barbary, whereas England glories iu the ſpirit and 
vigour of thoſe of her own breed. In Italy, inttead of 
being under the management of their riders, they are 
trained up to run alone: on the ſides and along the back 
they have leathern ſtraps, ſtuck on with pitch, and under 
theſe are iron bullets, ſet with ſtrong points like the 
rowels of a ſpur, which continually prick the horſes while 
they are in motion; and they have the cruclty to ſlick 
another of theſe ſpiked balls under the horſe's tail. The 
{tarting-place is on the ſquare called Piazza del Popolo, 
where the horſes, being generally from five to eight in 
number, ſhe the utmoſt impatience for the ſignal, which 
is given by dropping a rope that runs a-crols the courſe 
betcre them. Upon this they ſtart, and fly along the 
Corſo with incredible ſwiftneſs, the coaches being drawn 
up on each ſide of the ſtreet. The prize is gencraliy a 
piece of brocade, of the value of ſeventy or eighty Roman 
crowns. The people are entertained with tuch a race 
every day during the carnival, 

Notwithſtanding the ſplendor of the buildings of this 
city, the people have the diſagrecable cuſtom of drying 
linen out of the windows, and on ropes hung a-crols the 
ſtreets. 

The ſummers at Rome are very tedious, every body 
keeping cloſe at home the whole day. Hence it is here a 
common ſaying, That none but dogs, idiots, and French- 
men, walk the ſtreets in the day-time. The heat of the 
climate makes the Romans extremely fond of ſpring-wa- 
ter, iced and cooling liquors; ſo that great quantities are 
conſumed of ſnow and ice, which are tetched from the 
mountains, and preſerved in ice houſes. 

In autumn the vincage is a time of general feſtivity, 
when the common people give themiclves up to all man- 
ner of licentiouſneſs. The favourite winter diverſions at 
Rome are plays and operas, and, during the carnival, the 
latter are acted at three theatres. One of theſe, called 
Alberti, from the count of that name, its founder, has a 
pit which will contain nine hundred perſons, and is ſur- 
rounded with fever galleries over each other, 

With reſpect to the Roman cuſtoms in other reſpects, 
every prudent traveller ſhould be on his guard, and ra- 
ther talk too little than too much ; for there are ſeveral 
private channels of information for conveying to the go- 
vernment's ear every thing that is ſaid or done in the city. 
However, their conduct towards travellers is very pru- 
dent, from the conſideration of their annually ſpending 
great ſums of money in this city. At the meeting of 
the Hoſt, and other proceſſions, the Proteſtants necd be 
in no fear of thoſe brutal inſults which they ſometimes 
meet with in other countries, from the bigotted perſe- 
cuting ſpirit of the vulgar, Beſides, in Lent, and on 
other faſt-days, the Proteſtants never fail of mectiug with 
fleſi- meat at the inns and taverns, without being at the 
trouble of procuring a licence tor eating it. 

Though public proſtitutes are licenſed on paying a 
ſmall tax to the papal treaſury, here are ſeveral regula: 
tions calculated to reclaim them : they are excluded from 
communion, and if they die in that profeſſion they are 
denied Chriſtian burial. In ſome parts of Italy they are 
obliged ſeveral times in a year to aſſemble in a particular 
church, were their vicious lives are painted in the black- 
eſt colours in a ſermon preached before them; and they 
who are moved by the preachcr's arguments, and in token 
of their repentance kiſs a crucifix which is handed about, 
are conducted to a convent founded for their recep- 
tion, | 

The late Pretender to the Britiſh crown was by order 
of the pope (tiled King of England; but this was no more 
thin an empty title, which the Italians themſclves made 
a jelt of. Mr. Keyſler obſerves he had an annual in- 
come of twelve thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, out of the 
Pope's treaſury, which is only three thouſand pounds 
ſterling; and though the clandefline remittances of his 
adherents in England might amount to as much more, 
fell very ſliort of what is required to keep up the ſtate ex- 
pefted in a king. He generally appeared abroad with 


inet coaches, aud his houſhold conſiſted of forty perſons, 
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but at his coming into an aſſembly, no Engliſh Proteſt- 
ant roſe up, and cven the Roman Catholics paid him their 
compliments in a very ſuperficial manner: for his puſil- 
lanimity, and the licentiouſneſs of his amours, leſſened 
him in every body's eſteem. His lady ſeldom ſtirred 
abroad, except. to viſit a convent z and the allowed her 
ſervants no gold or ſilver lacs on their liveries. 


SECT. XIV. 


Of the other Places werthy of Netice in the Campania of 
Rome; with a particular Deſcription of the Villa Borgheje 


Freſcuti, the Belvedere, and Tivoli. 
E þ HE country ia the neighbourhood of Rome is plea- 

ſant, but, like the reſt of the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
thia of jahabitants; for along the delicious plains be- 
tween Rome and Tivoli, Freſcati, Veletri, &c. neither 
town nor village is to be feen; fo that, in harvelt time, the 
peaſants of Viterbo, Perugia, and the mountainous parts 
of St. Peter's Patrimony, reſort thither to help the few 
wretched inhabitants to get in their corn. 

In deſcribing the principal places in the Campania, we 
ſhall begin with the Villa Borgheſe, which is ſcated in 
one of the fineſt ſpots in Italy, and may be ſaid to exceed 
all other country ſcats in the world. It ſtands at the 
diſtance of a quarter of a league from Rome, and was 
built by cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, nephew to Paul III. 
who has here aſſembled every elegant and ſplendid object 
of curioſity. In the gardens are at leaſt twenty beautiful 
walks, and all the viſtas are terminated by ſtatues, or 
dragons ſpouting water. Here are alſo ſeveral groves 
of oaks, limes, cypreſs trees, pines, and pomegranate 
trees, The eſpaliers conſiſt of myrtle, jaſmine, and 
orange trees, &c. In other parts of the garden are little 
parks for deer and hares, and a warren for rabbits. Here 
is alſo a large canal ſtocked with ſwans, and all kinds of 
water fowl. In two large and lofty aviaries, with foun- 
tains playing in them, are to be ſcen all of the known 
feathered ſpecies, and the flower garden exhibits the 
moſt beautiful flowers and remarkable vegetables. On 
the grand area before the palace are twenty-four ſtone 
pedeltals, finely carved, for flower-pots, with ſix anci- 
cnt ſtatues. 

The houſe conſiſts of a quadrangle, the four ſides of 
which are embelliſhed with ſtatues and batlo relievos. 
The double flight of ſteps leading to the firſt ficor is 
adorned with two cornucopias, and vaſes embellithed with 
baſſo relievos; and in the firſt court are a conſiderable 
number of ancient marble ſtatues and buſtos, with ſeveral 
fine baſſo relievos. The firſt room one enters is adorned 
with twelve columns of porphyry, granite, and the moſt 
beautiful kinds of marble. On the walls on each fide are 
fourteen marble buſts, which are thoſe of Scipio Atrica- 
nus, Hannibal, and the twelve Cæſars. A ſtatue of Bac- 
chus lying in the poſture of a river god, is a maſterly 
piece, as are the marble baſſo relievos over the ſix doors 
of the apartment, and the room is adorned with many ex- 
cellent pictures. In the next room, among other fine pieces 
is a celebrated antique ſtatue of Seneca expiring in the 
bath, of black marble : the expreſſion is excceding natural 
and the colour of the marble gives it a more melancholy 
appearance. The paintings both in this and the other 
apartments are by the greateſt malters, and it is impoſli- 
ble to deſcribe the aſtoniſhing number of fine ſtatues that 
are to be found in each of them. | 

The avenues about the houſe are adorned with the 
ſtatues of Auguitus, Commodus, Lucius Verus, Galba, 
Claudius, Perſeus, Narciſſus, ſeveral gladiators, a great 
number of buſts, and ſeveral pyramids and obeliſks of 
granite, &c. 

Freſcati ſtands on a mountain about twelre Italian 
miles from Rome. In the way thither are to be ſeen the 
ruins of the Claudian aqueduct belonging to the empe- 
ror Gallienus's country ſeat, and the tomb of Alexander 
Severus. Freſcati is ſituated on or near the ſpot where 
the ancient Tuſculum ſtood, and derives its name from 
the arbours or tabernacles built by the inhabitants of Tuſ- 
culum, when their city was demoliſhed in 1191. This 
charming retreat is at preſent the ſummer relidence of ſe- 
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veral perſons of the firſt rank, who have here not only | 
ſplendid palaces and gardens, but have taken the advan- 
tage of this favourable ſituation 4 hills for making 
very grand water · works. Indeed the ſeats of the Roman 
nobility at Freſcati have been ſpoken of by travellers with 
a contempt which they little deſerve. 

The villa Aldobrandini, or the Belvedere, is remarka- 
ble for its fine water-works. They form a kind of theatre, 
and a braſs globe, ſupported on the ſhoulders of Atlas, 
ejects water on all ſides. Near this ſtatue are a tyger and 
a lion fighting, and the water iſſuing from the mouth and 
noſtrils of the former exactly imitates the ſnarling of that 
animal when enraged. Ihe column of water in the 
centre of the fountain riſes ſeventy-four palms high, and 
is attended with a noiſe like the whizzing of ſky-rockets. 
Among the ſtatues is a Faunus playing on one of the an- 
cient paſtoral pipes, conſiſting of ſeveral unequal reeds, 
and a Centaur blowing a horn, which is ſaid to be heard 
four Italiun miles. The water which ſupplies theſe curi- 
ous works is brought hither from a ſpring at ſix miles 
diſtance. Here is a beautiful ſaloon paved with fine ſmall 
{tones curiouſly arranged fo as to repreſent flowers, foli- 
ages, aud birds; and in the centre of the | wg wn is a 
perfect equilibrium, at the diſtance of a ſpan from the 
hole, over which a light globe or ball is kept in a 
floor, only by the impetus of air forced up by water 
through the hole. The caſcades conſiſt of ſixty-five 
ſteps, and on both ſides are tortoiſes, dolphins, and 
other aquatic animals cut in ſtone, and ſpouting water at 
each other. The ceilings of the apartments in the houle 
are painted in freſco by d'Arpino. 

The gardens and palaces of ſeveral other noblemen at 
Freſcati are alſo extremely beautiful. 

Tivoli is ſeated on a hill, about eighteen Italian miles 
from Rome; but the road to it is entirely level. This 
town, however, is a very mean place, except only the 
villa Eſtenze. In this palace is to be ſeen eight rooms 
on the ground- floor beautifully painted in freſco. Here is 
alſo a ſmall marble group of the Nile, and twelve boys 
ſporting about it. Formerly in the gardens were foun- 
tains adorned with the ſtatues of Leda, Æſculapius, Are- 
thuſa, Pandora, Flora, Pomona, and Antinous, with 
the grotto of Venus, &c. but they are now in a ruinous 
condition. However, moſt of the water-works are kept 
up; for as they are eaſily ſupplicd from the Anio, they 
cannot be very expenſive. The large baſon juſt before 
the palace, with a ſtatue of a horſe in the centre, furniſhes 
a great quantity of water. Near this baſon is a long row 
of ſome hundreds of pyramids, vaſes, eagles, and other 
figures cut in ſtone, and fixed on pedeſtals, with baſſo 
relievos of ſtories taken from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and 
the water is ejected from all of them. This row of figures, 
being ſome hundred paces in length, is a very elegant or- 
nament, and at the other end of it is a ſhip, with its maſts 
and rigging, as it were engaged, and vigoroully defending 
itſelf by ejecting water from all parts. The Girondola, 
or Dragon fountain, throws up a vaſt column of water. 
The water-organ, over which is a beautiful ſtructure, 
adorned with ſtatues and baſſo relievos, is alſo a curious 
work, and the ſteep caſcade where the water precipitates 
itſelf from a conſiderable height without ſteps, is alſo in 
a good taſte. 

In the market-place of Tivoli ſtand two large Egyp- 
tian idols of Oriental granite, ſuppoſed to be images of 
Iſis, which the Tiburtines brought as a monument of 
their victory over the inhabitants of Norica, though ſome 
maintain that they were brought hither from Adrian's 
villa withia this towa, 
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Near the fall of the Teverone are the ruins of a tem. 
ple of Veſta, or the Tiburtine Sybil, or according to 
others of Hercules; round which was formerly a colon- 
nade of ſixteen columns; but now only ten are remain. 
ing. The baſe of the portico has been well preſerved, 
ſo that the feſtoons and foliages on the baſſo relievoes ill 
make a very beautiful appearance. 'The columns are of 
marble, but the work within only of brick. In the 
niches are ſome paintings in freſco; but as the Virgin 
Mary is to be ſeen here, it is evident that this building 
has been converted by the Chriſtians into a church. 

This hill affords a delightful proſpect not only of the 
cataract, but of the ſpots where the ſeats of Horace and 
Catullus are ſuppoſed to have ſtood. The violence of the 
fall of the Teverone down the precipice turns the water 
entirely to foam, and has conſiderably excavated the rocks 
beneath. Tivoli has in all ages been celebrated for the 
great ſalubrity of its air, as appears from ancient authors, 
and it alſo ſeems to have been a favourite retreat of Horace. 
This city is alſo famous for its containing the ruins of the 
villas of the ancient Romans, and for its quarries of ſtone, 
which have been frequently mentioned under the name of 
Travertina, or Tivoli ſtone. 

Four Italian miles from Tivoli lies the lake of Solfa- 
tara, in which are ſixteen floating iſlands, the largeſt of 
which is not above fifty or ſixty feet in circumference ; 
ſo that it is not difficult to puſh them from the ſhore with 
a pole. The water of this lake, and the little ſtream of 
Solfatara, is impregnated with chalk and ſulphur ; fo 
that the graſs and other vegetables growing on its banks 
are ſpeckled with white incruſtations, exactly reſembling, 
both in ſhape and colour, the comfits made of coriander, 
aniſeeds, &c. hence they are called Tivoli comfics. The 
water of the lake and rivulet has ſtill the reputation of 
curing the aſthma, and all cutaneous diſeaſes. 

Piperno is a ſmall town, ſeated on an eminence, fifty 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Rome, and contains ſome pa- 
laces. Its neighbourhood abounds with the cork-tree, 
which is an ever-green ; the leaves are ſtiff and hard, and 
not unlike thoſe of the plum or pear-tree, and the fruit, 
which makes good maſt for hogs, reſerables ſmall acorns, 
When the tree is ſtripped, it recovers its coat in about 
two years, 

Veletri, the ancient Velletrz, is a ſmall city pleaſantly 
ſituated on a hill, twenty-two miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Rome, in the great road to Naples. It is the fee of a 
biſhop, and has twenty-four churches and convents. 
The only palace in this city belongs to prince Lancelotti, 
and is a magnificent ſtructure. The great ſtair · caſe is 
built with white marble, and is ſo magnificent and well 
contrived, that it paſſes for the fineſt in all Italy. In 
the apartments are a great number of fine ſtatues, buſtos, 
baſſo relievos, and paintings. The moſt remarkable 
among the firſt are, a Venus with a Cupid. The pro- 
ſpect from the gardens is extemely beautiful, and they 
are ornamented with fine pieces of ſculpture. 

In the market-place, near the palace, is a ſuperb 
bronze ſtatue of Urban VIII. who is repreſented in his 
pontifical habit pronouncing the benediftion. It was 
deſigned by Bernini, and ſtands on a marble pedeſtal. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in the Campania is 
Albano, the ancient Alba Longa, a well-built town, 
much celebrated for its antiquities, and ſerving as a ſum- 
mer receſs for the Roman nobility. It is one of the fix 
biſhoprics conferred on the oldeſt cardinals. At the dif- 
tance of a mile from it ſtands Caſtello Gandolfo, the fa- 
vourite reſidence of pope Clement XI. 
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he Lower Part of ITALY, containing 
TWO SICILIES. 


SECT. I. | 
Of the Kingdom of NayLEs. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce; with a par- 
ticular Deſcription of Mount Veſuvius, and of the moſt 
remarkable Animals of that Kingdom ; among which is 
given a circumſtantial Account of the Tarantula. 

1 E kingdom of Naples is bounded on the north- 

eaſt by the Eccleſiaſtical State ; but on all other 
parts by the Mediterranean and Adriatic. Its extent from 
the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt is two hundred and 
eighty miles, and from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt 
from ninety-ſix to a hundied and twenty miles. 

Mr. Brydone, a late very claſſical and enterta'ning tra- 
veller, deſcribes the climate of Naples as one of the 
warmeſt in Italy, and one of the moſt inconſtant and 
unfavourable to valetudinarians : he ſays he has been 
aſſured that in ſome ſeaſons it has rained conſtantly every 
day for ſix or ſeven weeks. But the moſt diſagreeable 
part of the Neapolitan climate, he adds, is the Siroce, 
or ſouth-eaſt wind, which is more relaxing, and gives 
the vapours in a much ſtronger degree than the worſt of 
the rainy Novembers in England. 

Brydone's Tour to Sicily and Malta, vol. 1. 
pag. 6, aud ſeq. g 

The fertility of the ſoll is very extraordinary. it pro- 
ducing an exuberance of all kinds of grain, the fineſt 
fruits and culinary vegetables. which may be raiſed any 
time of the year. Their oil, wine, rice, and flax, ate 
equal to the fineſt of other countries. 

Calabria affords great quantities of manna, and both 
there and in other parts of the kingdom ſaffron grows, 
and is eſteemed as good as that brought from the Eaſt. 
Here are alſo allum, vitriol, ſulphur, rock-cryſtal, quar- 
ries of marble, and a variety of minerals. The Neapo- 
litan horſes are much eſteemed. The wool of the ſheep 
is fine and good, and great quantities of ſilk are ex- 


Of the filaments, or a kind of hair or wool, of an 
olive green, growing on ſome ſhell-fiſh, are made waiſt- 
coats, caps, ſtockings, and gloves, much warmer than 
wool ; and though not fo fine and ſoft as ſilk, yet al- 
ways retain a peculiar gloſs. Theſe ſhell-fiſh are alſo to 
be met. with at Malta, Sardinia, Corſica, and in the gulph 
of Venice. Among the natural curioſities of this coun- 
try the Phrygian ſtone may be claſſed. It has neither the 
hardneſs of ſtone, nor the preperties of earth, but conſiſts 
of an indurated mixture of earth, rotten beech wood, 
and fibres of ſeveral plants, From this ſtone, laid in a 
ſhady and damp place, grow in a few days, according to 
its bigneſs, muſhrooms, that frequently weigh twenty 
pounds each. The ſeed lies in the ſubſtance of the ſtone, 
and is diſtinguiſhable only by a good microſcope. The 
growth of the muſhrooms is greatly forwarded by pour- 
ing warm water on the ſtone. Some other natural ſin- 
gularities will be taken notice of in the deſcription of 
the ſeveral parts of this kingdom. 

The Appennine mountains extend the whole length of 
the country, and terminate at the Streight of Sicily. 
Mount Veſuvius, ſo famous for its fiery eruptions, lies 
five Italian miles from the city of Naples, but ſeparate 
from the Appennine mountains. 

The declivity towards the ſea is every where planted 
with vines and frait-trees, and is equally fertile towards 
the bottom. The circumjacent plain affords a delightful 
proſpect, and the air is clear and wholeſome. The wine 
produced on this ſide and the lower part is of three ſorts, 
all very delicious. Two of them, which ſeem moſt in 
requeſt, are the Vino Greco, a yellow muſcadine, ang a 
red wine impiouſly called /achryme Chriſti, or the tears 
of Chriſt, Of the latter, the little that is produced is re- 
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ſerved for the cellars of the king, who makes preſents 
of it, though indeed a great deal of wine is diſpoſed of 
as the genuine lachrymæ. 

The ſouth and weſt ſides of the mountain form very 
different views, being, like the top, covered with black 
cinders and ſtones. Mount Veſuvius, or Veſuvio, as it 
is called by the Neapolitans, like Parnaſſus, cenſiſts pro- 
perly of two ſummits, though at preſent only that on the 
right hand as you come from Naples emits fire and ſmoke. 
The valley between theſe hills is about a mile long, and 
extremely fertile. The height of the burning ſummit is 
computed to be eleven hundred fathoms above the ſur- 
face of the ſea. From Reſina, a village within three 
miles of the city of Naples, the acclivity of the mountain 
increaſes, yet one may ſtill ride on horſeback. Here are 
ſeveral large ſtones half calcined, ſcattered in different 
places, and as memorials of former devaſtations ; the 
greateſt part being uſed by the peaſants living on the 
mountains for incloſing their vineyards. It is aſtoniſhing 
to think of the impetuoſity by which huge malles of 
four or five hundred weight have been thrown to the 
diſtance of ſeveral Italian miles. 

At laſt the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, eſpecially as it is 
all over covered with aſhes and cinders, will not admit 
of riding, when the horſes are left to be taken care of 
by the ſervants, and it is adviſeable for the traveller here 
to change his boots for ſhoes. Hereabouts, ſays Mr. 
Keyſler (one of the lateſt authors who has given an ac- 
count of this mountain, which he aſcended in 1730) a 
hermit has built a mean dwelling ; and ſuch is his forti- 
tnde, that Veſuvius muſt rage with uncommon vehe- 
mence before he removes his quarters. From this volcano 
frequently iſſues a lava or mixed flood of melted ſul- 
phur and metallic ore, to the inexpreſſible damage of 
the neighbouring country. The ſcoria of this ejected 
matter {till lies ſtratum upon ſtratum, with large ſtones 
projecting from them, which, in their courſe along the 
ſulphureous ſtream, were ſtopped by their inequalities, 
and fixed as the melted matter gradually hardened. By 
chemical experiments it appears, that the ſtones ejefted 
by Veſuvius contain ſulphur, vitriol, allum, antimony, 
marcaſite, arſenic, and iron; ſmall quantities of gold, 
ſilver, copper, tin, lead, and other minerals, have alſo 
been extracted from them, whence the difference to be 
found in the colour and ſubſtance of the ſcoriæ are not 
at all ſurpriſing. 

The honourable Sir William Hamilton, now his Britan- 
nic majeſty's envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary at the 
court of Naples, has been the moſt accurate and circum- 
ſtantial in his obſervations on Mount Veſuvius. This 
gentleman, in a letter to the Earl of Morton, preſident - 
of the Royal Society, deſcribes an eruption of the moun- 
tain which began 28th March 1766. © The lava,” ſays 
he, * boil over the mouth of the volcano at firſt 
6 in one m; and ſoon after, dividing itſelf into two, 
te jt took its courſe towards Portici. It was preceded by a 
violent exploſion, which cauſed a partial earthquake in 
the neighbourhood of the mountain; and a ſhower of 
red hot ſtones and cinders were thrown up to a con- 
« ſiderable height. Immediately upon fight of the lava, 
* I left Naples, with a party of my countrymen, whom I 
*« found as impatient as myſelf to ſatisfy their curioſity in 
* examining ſo curious in operation of nature. I paſſed 
* the whole night upon the mountain; and obſerved that, 
though the red hot ſtones were thrown up in much 
greater number and to a more conſiderable height than 
before the appearance of the lava, yet the report was 
* much leſs conſiderable than ſome days before the 
* eruption. The lava ran near a mile in an honr's time, 
* when the two branches joined in a hollow on the ſide of 


* the mountain, without proceeding farther. I ap- 
« proached the mouth of the volcano, as near as I could 


with 
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« with prudence; the lava had the appearance of a 
« river of red hot and liquid metal, ſuch as we lee in the 
« plaſs-houſes, on which were large floating cinders, half 
e lighted, and rolling one over another with great pre- 
* cipitation down the fide of the mountain, forming a 
« moſt beautiful and uncommon caſcade ; the colour of 
te the fire was much paler and more bright the firſt night 
& than the ſubſequent nights, when it became of a deep 
red, probably owing to its having been more Impreg- 
* nated with ſulphur at firſt than afterwards. In the day- 
time, unleſs you are quite cloſe, the lava has no appear- 
« ance of fire ; but a thick white ſmoke marks its courſe, 
On the 31ſt the lava was not ſo conſiderable as the firſt 
night; but the red hot ſtones were perfectly tranſpa- 
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© rent, ſome of which, I dare ſay of a ton weight, mount- 


« cd at leaſt two hundred feet perpendicular, and fell in, 
« gr near, the mouth of a little mountain, that was now 
*« formed by the quantity of aſhes and ſtones, within the 
great mouth of the volcano, and which made the ap 
& proach much ſafer than it had been ſome days before, 
e when the mouth was near half a mile in circumference, 
ce and the ſtones took every direction. It is impoſſible to 
« deſcribe the beautiful appearance of theſe girandoles of 
c red hot ſtones, far ſurpaſſing the moſt aſtoniſhing artifi- 
<« cial fire-work. Mr. Hamilton afterwards followed the 
© courſe of the lava to its very ſource, ** It burſt out, 
ſays he, of the fide of the mountain, within about half 
« mile of the mouth of the volcano, like a torrent, at- 
<« tended with violent exploſions, which threw up inflamed 
matter to a conſiderable height, the adjaceut ground 
« quivering like the timbers of a water-mill ; the heat of 
te the lava was ſo great, as not to ſuffer me to approach 
c nearer than within tea feet of the ſtream, and of ſuch 
« a conſiſtency (though it appeared liquid as water) as 
« almoſt to reſiſt the impreſſion of a long ſtick, with 
« which I made the experiment; large ſtones thrown on 
ce it with all my force did not fink, but, making a ſlight 
<< impreſſion, floated on the ſurface, and were carried out 
« of ſight in a ſhort time; for, notwithſtanding the con- 
ce ſiſtency of the lava, it ran with amazing velocity; Iam 
s ſure, the firſt mile with a rapidity equal to that of the 
*« river Severn, at the paſſage near Briſtol. "The ſtream at 
© its ſource was about ten feet wide, but ſoon extended 
« itſelf, and divided into three branches; ſo that theſe 
« rivers of fire, communicating their heat to the cinders of 
c former lavas, between one branch and the other, had 
* the appearance at night of a continued ſhect of fire, four 
miles in length, and in ſome parts near two in 
„ breadth.” 

On the 19th of October 1767, a more violent erup- 
tion began, and is reckoned to be the 27th ſince that 
which in the time of Titus deſtroyed Herculanium and 
© Pompeiau. The fame Gentleman obſerves that; the 
eruption in 1766 continued in ſome degree till the 10th 
of December, about nine months in all, yet in that ſpace 
of time the mountain did not caſt up a third of the 
quantity of lava which it diſgorged in only ſeven days, 
the term of this laſt eruption. On the 22d of October 
the aſhes, or rather ſmall cinders ſhowered down ſo faſt 
at Naples, that the people in the ſtreets were obliged to 
uſe umbrellas, or flap their hats ; theſe aſhes being very 
offenſive to the eyes. The tops of the houſes, and the 
balconies were covered above an inch with tieſe cinders, 
ſhips at ſea, twenty leagues from Naples, were covered 
with them, to the great aſtoniſhment of the ſailors. 

Mr. Addiſon aſcended to the top when there were no 
eruptions, and thus deſcribes the inward cavity, as it then 
appeared. Having, with much difficulty, conquered the 
laſt hill, he and his companions faw in the midſt of it 
the mouth of Veſuvius, which went ſhelving down on 
all ſides, till it reached above a hundred yards deep ; 
the mouth itſelf ſeeming perfectly round, and about three 
or four hundred yards in diameter. This vaſt hollow 
was generally filleu with ſmoke, bur having the advan- 
rage of the wind, they had a very diſtinét ſight of it. 

The ſides ſeemed all over ſtained with mixtures of red, 
green, yellow, and white, with ſeveral rocks projecting 
out of them, like pure brimſtone. The bottom was en- 
tirely covered, and, though they looked very narrowly, 
they could ſee nothing like a hole in it, the fmoak in 
many places breaking through ſeveral imperceptible 
cracks. In the late eruptions, this gentleman informs us, 


this vaſt hollow was like a prodigious cauldron filled with 
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melted and glowing matter, which, on its boiling over 
in any part, ran down the ſides of the mountain, forming 
five rivers of liquid fire ; and adds, as the heat flackeneg 

this matter muſt have ſubſided within the bowels of the 
mountain, and ſinking very leiſurely, had time to cake 
together, and form the bottom which covers the mouth 
of that dreadful vault that lies underitath it. The whole 
mountain, ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, has bcen formed at 
ſevefal times with a prodigious quaatity of earth ang cin. 
ders, that have been thrown up out of the mouth that 
lies in the middle of it, and increaſes in bulk at every 
eruption, the aſhes falling down its ſide like the ſand 
in an hour-glaſs ; ſo that in length of time it will cover the 
whole plain, and make one mountain with that on the 
top of which it is placed. | 

Though mount Veſuvius, ſays Mr. Keyſler, often fills 
the neighbouring country with terror, yet as few things 
in nature are fo abſolutely noxious as not to produce 
ſome good, even this raging volcano, by its ſulphuregus 
and nitrous manure, and the heat ot its ſubterraneous 
hres, contributes not a little to the uncommon fertility ot 
the country about it, and the profuſion of truit, herb- 
age, &c. with which it is every where covered. Thofe 
are obſerved to be the moſt fertile ſpots which abonnd in 
ſulphur, falt-petre, &c. and if ſuch ipnious and inflam- 
mable ſubſtances were pent vp, their fermentation and 
ebullition would be productive of the muſt calamitous 
eſſects; whereas they find a vent thronc 1» theſe volcunos, 
Experience ſhews that earthquakes, after any continued 
eruptions of Veſuvius, are neither ſo frequent, nor po- 
duce ſuch fatal effects, as at other times. Hence the in- 
habitants are far from being alarined at this mountain's 
vernal eruptions, when they are not violent; and the air 
is ſo far from being rendered unkcalthful by them, that 
Barra, a village at the foot of Veſuvius, near the lea, is 
remarkable for its healthfulncſs. 

In the ſca near the foot of the mountain is ſometimes 
found petroleum, a very fragrant oil, which is fold at a 
very high price, and makes a rich per fume. During the 
time that it riſes, the ſurface of the ſea is for a little ſpace 
covered With its bubbles, which they ſkim off into their 
boats, and afterwards ſet a ſeparating in pots and jars; 
but its ſources are ſaid never to run but when the wen- 
ther is warm and calm. Perhaps they may be kindred 
from diſcovering them by the agitation of the water. 

Notwithſtanding the advantages ariſing from theſe 
vents given to the inflammable matter contained in the 
bowels of the earth, earthquakes have been of no ſmall 
detriment to this kingdom, and are chieſſy felt in the 
lower parts, where are ſcen the ruins of many celebrated 
cities, of which now ſcarce the name is preſerved, 

Another inconvenience, but common to all Italy, is the 
{warms of lizards, eſpecially of the green kind. Ia ſpring 
hundieds of theſe little animals are ſeen baſking on tte 
fat roofs, and as they crawl up and down the walls, if a 
window or door be left open, they make their way into 
the houſes. The green lizards, which are very nimble, 
have very beautiful eyes, a fine glolly ſkin, and are quite 
harmleſs. About Fondi, Capua, and Gaeta, there is a 
noxious ſpecies of lizards, improperly called Tarantula, 
whoſe bite is attended with danger : theſe are brown. 
larger than the green fort, and, when the tail is cut off, 
reſemble a toad. 

The ſcorpion, which is a much greater nuiſance, not 
only harbours in old buildings, and under large ſtones, 
but infeſts the houſes in this country; fo that it is not 
unuſual in ſome places to make the bedſteads of poliſh: 
iron, and to place them at ſome diſtance from the walls, 
to prevent their getting into the beds. It is true they 
ſeldom hurt, unleſs they are firſt aſſaulted, or accidentally 
injured, which may be caſily done by a man's turning 
himſelf, or moving a leg or an arm in a bed where thel- 
noxious animals harbour. The ſureſt remedy againſt the 
ſting of a ſcorpion is to bruiſe that animal, and bind it 
ſaſt on the wound. In the northern parts of Italy 1s 
creature has little or nothing of that rage and venom 
which appears in thoſe of hotter climates. Scorpious 
yield a falt and oil, which are a part of the materia me- 
ca. They are caught in great numbers among rnins, 


: 


or in ſtoney places, and being taken hold of with a pair 

of pincers, are dropped in narrow necked glaſs velk's, 

which are too ſlippery for them to climb out of. 
Another 
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Another plague almoſt peculiar to the kingdom of 
Naples, eſpecially the ſouthern parts, is the tarantula, a 
kind of ſpider, ſo called from the city Tarento; in the 
neighbourhood of which they abound, and where they are 
the largeſt and moſt venomous. The perſons bit by this 
inſet are called by the Italians Tarantolati. Few of ſuch 
unhappy perſons can bear the ſight of black or blue ; but 
ſeem delighted with red and green objects. They are alſo 
ſcized with an averſion to eating fruit or vegetables. A 
melancholy ſilence and a fixed eye are the firſt ſymptoms 
by which the bite of the tarantula diſcovers itſelf, and 
then muſic is immediately called in to rouze the patient 
to a violent motion, and by that means to promote per- 
ſpiration, and a copious ſweat. But neither the ſame 
tunes nor the ſame inſtruments anſwer this end with re- 

to different patients ; ſeveral trials are therefore 
made, and chiefly with the guitar, hautboy, trumpet, 
violin, and Sicilian kettle- drum. 

The bite of a tarantula at firſt occaſions only a ſmall 
red tumour, like that occaſioned by the = of a waſp, 
and there are above cighty ſpecies of them differing in ſize, 
colour, and form, but producing the ſame miſchievous 
effects by their venom. The tarantula is moſt dangerous 
in the dog-days, and during the violent heats, eſpecially 
on the plains, as if they were incited to greater rage by the 
ſan : for thoſe of Tuſcany never occaſion ſuch deplorable 
diſorders as the malignant kind found in Apulia ; and 
even in theſe, when carried to the northern parts of the 
kingdom of Naples, or to Rome, the venom is rendered 
leſs noxious, ſo that their bite is attended only with a 
flight tranſitory pain. 

The tarantula's chief haunts are holes in the earth, old 
walls, and hollow trees, and the cobweb it makes is 
ſtronger and coarſer than that of the common ſpider. 


The poiſon is contained in two ſmall veſicules within the 


gums, near two . with which they are armed, be- 
ſides their leſſer teeth. 

In ſome parts of the kingdom of Naples, particularly 
in Apulia, the venom of the ſcorpions is ſo ſubtile, that 
their ſting produces the like effects as the bite of the ta · 
rantula; and though the fame tunes have a proper effect 
on theſe patients alſo, yet they require ſofter inſtruments, 
as the flute, &c. accompanied by a briſk beat of the drum. 
The ceuntry people, who are more or leſs ſkilled in all 
theſe inſtruments, enforce the operation of their muſic 
with grimaces and odd geſticulations. The Tarantolati, 
on their ſide, vigorouſly exert themſelves, regulating their 
motions according to the muſic, till the venom is quite 


expelled ; this exerciſe and cure ſometimes takes up five 


or ſix days; not that they are kept continually dancing 
all that time, but when nature ſeems to be exhauſted, 
the muſic is ſuſpended, and the patient put to bed well 
covered, and a ſudorific cordial given him to promote 
perſpiration, It is remarkable that the patient on his re- 
covery remembers nothing of what paſſed during his diſ- 
order, and that if the cure be not perfectly effected, and 
the poiſon entirely expelled, the ſame ſymptoms retura the 
ſucceeding year, eſpecially during the ſummer heats ; and 
ſome have laboured under this terrible diſorder, at inter- 
vals, for ten, twenty, or thirty years, | ; 
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The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Neapolitans ; their public 
Entertainments ; the State of Religion ; with an Ac- 
count of the Proceſſion of the penitent Proftitutes. The 
Form of Government and Hiſtory of the Country. An 
Account of the Order of St. Januarius, Its Forces, 
and Diviſions of the Country. 


T has been ſaid by ſome authors, that the worſt crea- 
tures in this delightful country are the inhabitants 
iemſelyes, who, beſides their unnatural luſts, are of a 
vindictive, treacherous, and bloody diſpoſition. National 
reflections, indeed, generally imply ignorance, narrow- 
neſs of ſoul, and want of charity ; but it muſt be con- 
leſſed that the hiſtory of Naples abounds in inſtances 
which diſgrace human nature. Mr, Keyſler obſerves, 
that when he was there, Tophana, the noted female 
Poiſoner , who firſt invented the agua Tophania, was (till 
living in priſcn, and that few oreigners left Naples 
77 
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without ſeeing that infernal monſter. She is a little old 
woman, ſays he, who had entered into a kind of religious 
ſiſterhood, and on this account, it not on a worſe, her life 
has hitherto been ſpared. She is ſaid to have poiſoned 
ſome hundreds of people, and was remarkably liberal of 
her drops, which ſhe gave by way of alms to wires, who, 
from ſeveral intimations, ſhe knew would not be incon- 
ſolable for the death of their huſbaads. Fire or ſix drops 
of this liquid, it ſeems, anſwered the horrid purpoſe, and 
might be lowered or tempered fo as to take effect in any 
determinate time. This water even ſtill continues to be 
privately made at Naples. | 

The inhabitants of this kingdom have always bzen re- 
markable for their voluptuouſneſs, and in no city in Eu- 
rope are proſtitutes ſo numerous or ſo abandoned: theſe 
are ſaid to amount to eighteen thouſand in the city of 
Naples, and in one particular part of it is a receptacle fot 
two thouſand of them ; and yet it is no uncommon thing 
for even eccleſiaſtics to lodge in thoſe infamous parts of the 
town. This has an unhappy effect, and the clergy be- 
ing exempt from the civil juriſdiction, and connived at by 
their ſuperiors, ſet the worſt example:; and any com - 
— againſt them from laymen are conſidered as the 

eight ot inſolence. 

Naples, ſays the ingenious Mr. Grolley, is the centre 
of the beſt muſic in Italy, and the non plus ultra in exe- 
eution. The emulation of the muſicians ſhews itfelf 
in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner at the opera, which is 
the moſt ſplendid, grand, and magnificent dramatic exhi- 
bition in Italy. 

Among their public entertainments one of the moſt 
extraordinary is the proceſſion with four triumphal cars, 
on the four Sundays immediately preceding Lent ; the 
firſt with bread, the ſecond with fleſh, the third with ve- 
getables, and the fourth with fiſh. Thoſe proviſions are 
piled up very high, with muſicians placed at the top, and 
guarded by armed men, till they are given up to be pil- 
laged by the populace. But that which draws the greateſt 
concourſe to Naples is the caſtle built according to the 
rules of fortification, and faced all over with pieces of 
beef, bacon, hams, geeſe, turkeys, and other proviſions. 
This welcome ſpectacle is exhibited once a year, and on 
each ſide of the caſtle is a fountain running with wine 
during the whole day. A party of foldiers is poſted to 
reſtrain the ardour of the populace till the viceroy appears 
in his balcony, which is the ſignal for the aſſault. 

It is uſual for the Neapolitan nobility to ſpend ſome 
years in a parſimonious retirement on their eſtates in the 
country, that they may cut a figure for a while ia the 
city by living in profuſe magnificence ; thus they arc 
generally running into extremes: their fortunes, how 
ever, are not very couſiderable, which is a natural 
conſequence of there beiag a great diſproportion in their 
number to the ſmall extent of the country ; for there are 
in this kingdom a hundred and uineteen princes, a hun- 
dred and fifty-lix dukes, a hundred and ſeventy-three 
marquiſes, foi ty-two counts, and four hundred and fortyy 
five barons, all vaſſals of the crown ; and as many ſpots 
of land that are not worth above fifty dollars a year give 
the owners the title of marquis, they are conſequently 
very poor, 

Religion, as we have already hinted, is on a very bad 
footing ; and the beſt that can be ſaid of the eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution is, that the Neapolitans have always reſo- 
lutely oppoſed the introducing of the inquiſition. The 
number of monaſteries and convents is aſtoniſhing, and 
the clergy are as remarkable for their wealth as the 
laity for their poverty. Such is the power and opulence 
to which the clergy have arrived, that they have more 
than once been ready to ſeize the civil power, and to ar- 
rogate to themſelves a deciſive authority in matters quite 
foreign to their paſtoral care; nor can they bear the leatt 
controul or cenſure on this account. Some who are 
well acquainted with the ſtate of the kingdom affirm, 
that the clergy are poſſeſſed of near two thirds of its 
whole produce, without the people having any hopes of 
— the leaſt part, all alienations being prohibited 
by expreſs laws. The laity have often, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, petitioned their fovereigns, that the clergy 
might be no longer allowed to purchaſe lands and houſes ; 
endeavours were fruitle(s, till at length, in 1731, 
5H meaſ uro 
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meaſures were concerted, with the pope's conſent, for 
leſſening the number of convents. 

The devotion of the Roman Catholics is not here, 
however, ſo outrageous as in ſeveral parts of Germany. 
At the elevation ot the hoſt in the churches, or when it is 
carried along the ſtreets, no traveller is compelled to 
| kneel; and fo little difficulty is made about ſtrangers 
eating fleſh and fowls in Lent, that the inn-keepers rea- 
dily provide for them whatever they pleaſe. Since the 
government came into the hands of the Auſtrian line of 
the houſe of Hapſburg, the flatue of St. Nepomuk has 
been crected on ſeveral bridges; but croſſes are not very 
numerous in the ſtreets, nor public proceſſions, even in 
the capital itſelf, ſo frequent as in moſt other popiſh cities. 

The moſt common proceſſion, which is exhibited al- 
moſt every day, is leſs intended to excite devotion than 
to raiſe a fund for penitent proſtitutes, who have quitted 
their abandoned way of life for a convent. In order the 
more effectually to move the ſpeQators to charity, the 

oungeſt and moſt beautiful of theſe penitents are ſe- 
lected, who walk bare-footed through the city two 
abreaſt : at particular places they knee! down, acknow- 
ledge their paſt wickedneſs, and ſing penitential hymns, 
while an eccleſiaſtic and a lay-afliſtant receive the con- 
tributions of the people in a purſe faſtened to the end of 
a ſtick. Their habit on theſe occaſions is a violet-co- 
loured gown, tied round the waiſt with a cord of the 
ſame colour. Their heads are ſhaved, and they wear a 
blue veil; but it is ſo thin ag to afford a fight of the 
charms of youth and beauty, which are found to be 
powerful incentives to a liberal contribution, 

The Neapolitans are far from being deficient in their 
intellects; but, notwithſtanding all their ſchools, uni- 
verſities, and academies, their religion is a perpetual bar 
to the improvement and increaſe of folid literature. 

The filk, woollen, and other manufactures, together 
with the improvement of the arts, owe their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment to Ferdinand of 2 who patronized them 
in a very liberal manner. Theſe manufactures, joined to 
the produce of the country, are the ſoufce of their trade. 

In this kingdom are only two ſlates, conſiſting of 
nobles and commons, the clergy not making a diſtin 
claſs, but being intermi with the other two : but 
in the city of Naples there are ſeveral noble and illuſtrious 
families which make no part of either of the two ſtates, 
but are in ſome ſenſe conſidered as foreigners, The ge- 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates is ſummoned every two years 
to meet at the capital, where the ſeſſions are held in the 
Minorite convent near St. Laurence's church, where their 
chief buſineſs is to deliberate on the cuſtomary free gift 
to the king, which has often amounted to upwards of 
one million five hundred thouſand crowns. 


| 
The provinces of which the kingdom of Naples con- 


ſiſts were formerly a part of the dominions of the Roman 
republic, and afterwards of the emperors. In the fifth 
century they were over-run by the Viſigoths, Oſtrogoths, 
and Herulians. Beliſarius, the general of Juſtinian, em- 
peror of the Eaſt, took Sicily and the provinces of the 
—＋ kingdom of Naples: but theſe provinces were 
oon again diſmembered, one part ſtill remaining under 
the Grecian emperors, and the Longobardi ſeizing on 
the other. At laſt the Saracens took Sicily, and fre- 
quently committed great ravages.in Italy. After ſeveral 
revolutions it was conquered by the Normans. Conſtan- 
tia, the wife of the emperor Henry VI. the laſt of the 
legitimate deſcendants of Roger, the firſt king of the 
Norman race, dying in 1198, the ſucceſſion devolved on 
her ſon Frederic II. emperor of Germany; and thus the 
kingdom fell to the houſe of Swabia. On the death of 
bis ſon Conrad IV. his natural ſon, Manfred, having 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, pope Urban IV. 
and afterwards Clement IV. being ſtrenuouſly bent on 
the expulſion of the houſe of Swabia, offered the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily to Charles of Anjou; and, to 
give the greater ſanction to the enter prize, crowned 
him king. Manfred loſt his life in an unſucceſsful bat- 
tle, and Charles's ſeverity ſo alienated his fubjeRs, that 
Conradine of Swabia, the ſun of Conrad IV. the only 
lawful heir to the kingdom, was invited to aſſert his 
claim to the hereditary dominions of his father ; but this 
young prince being fo unfortunate as to be taken pri- 
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ſoner, was beheaded, and thus Charles was ſecured on 
the throne. In 1277 this prince became king of Jery- 
ſalem, but loſt Sicily; for the inhabitants, exaſperated 
by the inſolence and tyranny of the French, having a 
nobleman called John de Procida at their head, on Ealter 
day 1312, when the bells chimed for veſpers, roſe and 
maſſacred all the Frenchmen in the iſland. Upon which 
Peter of Arragon was choſen king, and his deſcendants 
reigned over Sicily till the beginning of the fitteenth cen. 
tury, when it was again united to Naples. At length 
Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Spain, and Lewis XII. 
king of France, ſeized the kingdom; but Ferdinand 
maintaining that the entire kingdom belonged to himſelf, 
and making good his claim by force of arms, Naples 
continued to be governed by Spaniſh viceroys till the 
beginning of the preſent century. During the long and 
bloody war for the ſucceſſion, count Daun, in 170), 
conquered this kingdom for Charles III. afterwards em- 
peror, by the title of Charles VI. who in 1720 alſo ac- 
quired Sicily. In 1734 the Spaniards made themſelves 
maſters of both kingdoms for the infant Don Carlos; 
and in 1736 the emperor, by a formal inſtrument, ceded 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily to him and his heirs, 
and in default of iſſue to his younger brothers and ſiſters; 
but Don Carlos, on the death ob his father, being placed 
on the throne of Spain, was ſucceeded by Ferdinand Iv. 
his third ſon, 

The arms of the kingdom of Naples are a field azure, 
interſperſed with lilies or, with a tournament collar of 
five lapets gules. 

There is here an order of knighthood, which is that 
of St. Januarius, inſtituted by Don Carlos in the year 
1738. Its badge is the image of this ſaint, appendant to 
a watered carnation ribbon, paſſing from the right ſhoul- 
der to the left fide, and on the left breaſt of the coat 2 
ſilver croſs, The principal offices under the government 
are the council of ſtate, to which belong the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, the king's privy-conncil, the treaſury, the 
Sicily council, the treaſury of Palermo, the council of 
war, &c, 

The ſtanding forces throughont this kingdom do not 
exceed thirty thouſand men, of which the Swiſs regi- 
ments are the beſt. 

The kingdom of Naples is divided into twelve pro- 
vinces : theſe are Terra di Lavaro, the Hither Principa- 
lity, the Farther Principality, the Baſilicate, Hither Ca- 
labria, Farther Calabria, and Apulia, under which laſt are 
included the territories of Otranto, Barti, the Capitinata, 
the Moliſe, and the provinces of Hither and Farthes 
Abruzzo. 


Of the Province of Naples called Terra di Lavera, er tho 
Territory of Lavora ; its Situation, Extent, and Rivers; 
with a particnlar Deſcription of the City of Naples. 


ERRA di Lavora, in Latin Terra Laboris, is 

eſteemed the principal diſtrict in this kingdom, on 
account of the Num of its towns, the richneſs of its 
ſoil, and its containing the capital of the kingdom, It 
comprehends a part of the ancient Campania Felix, and 
was ſo called on account of its amazing fertility, and in 
the middle ages the caſtellany of Capua ; but received its 
preſent appellation in 1091 from Richard 11. prince of 
Capua, and the Normans, who in the beginning of the 
ſame year were driven by the Longobardian inhabitants 
out of the city of Capua, and inſtead of the principality 
of Capua, uſed to term it Terra di Lavora, from the fit- 
neſs of the ſoil for all manner of culture, Its coaſt ex- 
tends along the Mediterranean about a hundred and 
twenty miles, including the windings and creeks, and 
it is about thirty-three in breadti, where broadeſt ; but 
its greateſt length, from the Eccleſiaſtical State to the 
Hither Principality, in a direct line, does not exceed ſe- 
venty-four miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Hither and Farther Abruzzo, on the eaſt by the country 
of Moliſe and the Farther Principality, on the ſouth by 
the Hither Principality and the gulph of Naples, and on 


the welt by the Campania of Rome. 
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The chief rivets which water this fine territory are tie | 
Cariglano, the ancient Liris, the Saone, or Novigliano, 
the Volorno, which receives the Sabato, Calvi, and ſome 
others; the Clanio, or Patria, and the Sarno, or Scafati. 
The principal lakes are the Mare Morto, or Dead Sea, 
which is rather a gulph, the Averno, and the Collucia, 
the ancient Acheruſius. 

The city of Naples, in Itallan Napoli, the ancient Par- 
thenope, afterwards Neapolis, the capital of the king- 
dom, is ſeated in the forty-firſt degree twenty-one mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the fourteenth degree forty- 
five minutes eaſt longitude, ſtanding partly on a moun- 
tain, and partly towards the ſea. Its walls, which are 
moſtly faced with a bard black ſtone called piperno, are 
nine miles in circuit; but including the ſuburbs, the 
entire circuraference cannot be leſs than eighteen or 
twenty Italian miles. Moſt of the ſtreets are admirably 
well paved with free - ſtone; but the fault is, they have 
no ſlope or gutters to carry off water. That of the 
greateſt length and breadth is called the Strada di Toledo, 
which is about twenty-three common paces broad; and, 
aſter running in a direct line fifteen hundred paces, it is 
contiaued ſome hundred more in an ealy curve. This 
ſtreet indeed has not one eminent palace; but though 
Naples has not ſuch magnificent ſtructures as are to be 
ſeen at Rome and Genoa, it has very few of thoſe mean 
buildings which ia other cities diſgrace the fineſt ſcreets. 
The houſcs in general are lofty and of ſtone, with paved 
flat roofs, ſurrounded with elegant baluſtrades : but the 

eat number of ſtalls on which eatables are expoſed to 
ale, and of balconies with lattice-windows, are a great 
impediment to the ſtreets appearing to advantage : be- 
ſides, they are left deſtitute of the convenience and or- 
nament ot being illuminated at night, and few cities are 
more dangerous after it is dark. 

The harbour is very ſpacious, and has a grand light- | 
houſe, with a mole near five hundred paces in length, 
which ſeparates the main harbour from the baſon. The 
latter lies behind the Caſtello Nuovo, and has generally 
in it four gallies, the crews of which, both rowers and 
ſoldiers, are obliged every Lent to come to a formal 
confeſſion, and to receive the ſacrament, The devotions 
of the firſt galleys are followed by a day of reſt, the ſecond 
by a like interval, and ſo on. In the evening, at the 
cloſe of the proceſſion uſual on ſuch ſolemnĩties, the hoſt 
is expoſed, and all the gallies give it a falute. 

The great number of fountains are very elegant orna- 
ments of the city, though in many of them the water 
is but indifferent. The fineſt of theſe fountains is that 
of Medina facing Caſtello Nuovo, or the New Caſtle : 
the upper baſon is ſupported by the three Graces, and 
on the top ſtands a ſuperb Neptune, atrended by ſeveral 
other figures, all ejecting water, which make a very 
grand appearance. Several of the other tountains are of 
elegant architecture, adorned with good pieces of ſculp- 
ture. A very fine aqueduct ſupplies the city with a vaſt 
quantity of water from the foot of Mount Veſuvius, 
by means of which Alphonſus II. in 1442 made himſelf 
maſter of the city. The place where formerly was the 
greateſt reſervoir of theſe waters is at preſent known by 
the name of Seggio di Nido, or Nilo, where there is an 
antique ſtatue of the river Nile, repreſented under the 
tigure of an old man fitting on a crocodile, with boys 
playing about him. 

The number of the inhabitants is at leaſt three hun- 
dred thouſand, and as the commerce of the city occaſions 
2 great buſtle, Rome, in compariſon of this city, has by 
ſome travellers been looked upon as a kind of deſert. 
Here are (warms of princes, dukes, marquiſes, and other 
nobility, to whom are appointed five large ſquares, called 
Capuana, Nido, Montagna, Porto, and Porta Nuovo. 

The commonalty have alſo their peculiar diſtrict. Each 
of theſe ſix diſtricts chaoles its deputies, who ſuperin- 
teud the police of the city, and hold a court for the exa- 
miuation of ſuch public concerns as fall under their cog- 
nizance. The nobility of the five piazzas, as they are 
called, alſo name their ſyndics, who, in the parliaments 
and other ſolemn aſſemblies, repreſent the city, and the 
whole kingdom. 


Of all the palaces that of the king is the moſt auguſt, 


ö 


and of the neweſt architecture. It was the work of tha! 
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famous Fontana. The great þerron, which is divided 
into two flights of ſteps, is of white marble, eleven com- 
mon paces in breadth, and has a magnificent appearanee. 
At the foot of the ſteps on each fide is the ſtatue of a 
river, that on the right repreſenting the Ebro, and that 
on the left the Tagus : but the eye of a connoiſſeur, on 
entering the palace on this ſide, muſt be offended at the 
diſproportionate narrowneſs of the court. In the audi- 
ence-room are finely painted the moſt remarkable actions 
of the Spaniſh nation, among which is placed the expul- 
ſion of the Jews out of Spain. The Sala Regia, where 
the carnival entertainments are held, is hung with the 
pictures of all the viceroys at full length, and a particu- 
lar gallery is taken up with the exploits of the duke of 
Alva. In another ſaloon is repreſented the war carried 
on by Charles V. with John Frederic, elector of Saxony. 
Indeed all the apartments abound in fine paintings and 
beauriful tapeſtry. In the palace chapel are ſurpriſing 
quantities of plate, and behind the altar ſtands a moſt 
admirable white marble ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, 

The monaſteries and convents of both ſexes in this, 
city are computed at a hundred and forty- nine; beſides 
which are thirty four houſes for boys, girls, and women: 
eleven hoſpitals, five ſeminaries for eccleſiaſtics, four ca- 
pital churches, thirty-two par iſh churches, ſeventy other 
churches and chapels, and upwards of a hundred and 
thirty oratories or chapels of cceligious fraternities. Moſt 
of the churches are deſicient in good paintings and a tine 
front, and their marble monuments are not of thoſe mag- 
nificent large dimenſions that ſtrike the eye with ſuch 
ſurprize, as the far greater part do in Rome; but ev 
thing elſe, in beauty and richneſs, ſurpaſſes all of the 
kind in other Catholic countries, the value of the jewels 
and utenſils of the altars being alone eſtimated at ſeveral 
millions of dollars. 

For the defence of the city, and at the ſame time ro 
keep it in ſubjection, are five caſtles, which, according 
to the old method, conſiſt chiefly of very ſtrong walls. 
The Caſtello Nuovo has a communication by a covert- 
way with the king's palace, and one fide is contiguous 
to the ſea. Its ſubterraneous works and mines are ad - 
mirable. At its entrance ſtands a triumphal arch of very 
curĩoùs ſculpture. Near it is a braſs gate decorated 
with fine baſſo relievos, repreſenting ſome of the atchieve- 
ments of the kings of Arragon. The caſtle church is 
handſomely decorated with gilding and ſtucco-work, and 
a Pieta, in a room adjoining to it, is greatly admired. 
Facing the armoury, which it is ſaid can completely fur- 
niſh fifty thouſand men, ſtands a marble antique ſtatue 
of a young ſoldier, or, according to ſome, of the empe- 
ror Nero. | 

The Caſtle del Uovo, or Egg Caſtle, ſo called from 
its oval form, ſtands on a rock in the ſea, which is joined 
to the continent by a bridge two hundred and twenty 
paces in leagth : it is ſupplied with freſh water by means 
of a ſtone conduit, embelliſhed with a variety of marble 
figures of animals, and conveys the water from the city 
under the bridge to the caftle, where are two reſervoirs. 

The third check upon the city of Naples is the caſtle 
of St. Elmo, or St. Eramo, thus called from a church 
dedicated to that faint, which formerly ſtood on this ſpot. 
It is ſituated on an eminence towards the weſt, and is in 
the form of a ſtar with ſix rays. "The fubterraneous 
works are very ſpacious, and hewn out of the rock to 
ſuch a depth as to be bomb-proof, on which account a 
great quantity of military ſtores are kept here. This 
caſtle may be ſupplied with proviſions from Caſtello 
Nuovo, by means of a ſubterraneous communication. In 
the upper part of St. Elmo's caſtle are ſeven ciſterns for 
water, and under the vaults and mines is a reſervoir large 
enough for two galleys to fail in. The water, which is 
always extremely cold, is drawn up by buckets. The 
two other caſtles are of little note. | 

The moſt remarkable houſes at Naples are thoſe of 
the prince di St. Agata, the dukes of Gravina and Ma- 
taloni, and a few others. 0 

The moſt remarkable churehes and eonvents in this 
city are the following: 

The cathedral is dedicated to the Aſſumption of the 
Virgin Mary, and though a Gothic ſtructure, is very 
fine. On the high altar is the Alfumption of the Virgin 


Mary, 
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Mary, by Pietro Perugino, a painter, who was Raphael's 
maſter. Fronting the aliar are two pillars of red jaſper, 
twelve feet high, without the pedeſtals, which are of 
verde-antico. In the chapel under the high altar are ſome 
curious works in marble, as feſtoons, foliages, birds, 
children, and angels, which are by ſome attributed to 
Michael Angelo, who alſo cut the tranſparent alabafter 
ſtatue of cardinal Oliverio Caraffa, the founder of this 
chapel, placed behind the altar. The pavement is inlaid 
with verde-antico, jaſper, giallo-antico, and porphyry. 
The remains of St. Januarius have been removed from 
the church dedicated to that ſaint, without the walls, to 
this ſubterraneous chapel. The late emperor offered at 
his ſhrine twelve ſilver eagles, in the heads of which are 
twelve lamps kept continually burning, and one hundred 
ſcudi a year are appointed for ſupplying them with oil. 

The moſt remarkable chapel in this cathedral is that 
called il Teſoro, on the right on entering the church, 
the architecture of which is extremely beautiful. In it 
are the ſtatues of St. Peter and St. Paul, finely executed 
by Finelli, and two pillars of black marble moſt beauti- 
fully ſpotted ; the door is of braſs curioufly wrought 
with feſtoons and foliages. The chapel is of a round 
figure, and contains feven altars of the fineſt marble, and 
forty-two pillars of droccatello. Twenty-one large 
bronze i of faints, each valued at four thouſand 
ſcudi, ſtand round the upper part of the wall, and under 
them are ſixty ſilver buſts of fo many ſaints. The cupola 
was painted by Lanfranco, Domenichino, and Perme- 
giano ; but their work has ſuffered much by earthquakes 
that have damaged the cupola. Behind the high altar, 
which is detached from the wall, and entirely of red por- 
phyry, is the ſhrine with filver doors, where they pre- 
tend to keep St. Januarius's head, with ſome of his blood, 
contained in two cryſtal phials ; this is faid to have been 

thered by a woman at the time of his martyrdom. Be- 

des the three ſtated times ia the year for expoſing theſe 
relics to the public view, the like is done with the deep- 
eſt humiliations on account of famine, peſſilence, earth- 
quakes, or any other public calamity, which is ſuppoſed 
to require the interpolition of this faint. The pretended 
liquefaction of the coagulated blood in the phials, when 
placed near the head, is known to all the world. This 
farce is acted the firſt Sunday in May, and on the ſucceſs 
or failure of this miracle the proſperity or calamity of the 
ſucceeding year is ſuppoſed to depend. As the former 
occaſions great public rejoĩcings, ſo if the blood remains 
coagulated, recourſe is had to proceſſions, public flagel- 
lations, &c. to avert the impending danger. 

That accurate naturaliſt and philoſopher Mr. Key- 
ſter obſerves, that the fubſtance in the phial is of a 
browniſh red, and looks like balſam of Peru, which may 
be very eaſily liquefied. On the day when this miracle 
is to be exhibited, the phial containing the ſuppoſed blood 
ſtands ſurrounded by a great number of lights : it is about 
three inches long, and is applied to the mouths and fore- 
heads of an innumerable multitude of people who throng 
ro partake of ſuch a bleſling, the prieſt all the while 
turning it every way; ſo that by the continual agitation, 
the warmth of his hand, the heat from the lights, the 

effluvia from ſuch crowds, the ſultrineſs of the weather, 
&c. it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe a condenſed fluid 
may be gradually reſtored to its liquidity. At length the 
prieſt cries out, Il miraculo e fatto, The miracle is per- 
formed,“ which is immediately anſwered by a Te 
Deum, amidſt the acclamations of the people, and the 
diſcharge of cannon, This pretended miracle is not how- 
ever peculiar to the blood of St. Januarius, for that of 
St. John the Baptiſt, St. Stephen, St. Pantaleon, St. 
Vitus, and St. Patrizia, exhibit the like ſpectacle in other 
churches at Naples, where ſuch relics are kept, and ge- 
ncrally on the days dedicated to thoſe ſaints. 

In the area before the cathedral ſtands a fine marble 
obeliſk, ou which is erected a braſs ſtatue of St. Januarius, 
with a Latin inſcription to the following purpoſe : 
Erected by the city of Naples, out of gratitude to St. 
Januarius, the ever propitious and powerful protector 
« of his native city and the whole kingdom.” This 
obeliſk is annual p illuminated on the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember, with a ſplendor hardly to be conceived, while a 
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numerous band of muſic play by it, and all the guns in 
the ſeveral forts are fired on the occaſion. 

Ihe church of the Holy Apoſtles is almoſt covered 
with gilding and painting ; but it wants a beautiful front, 
Over the entrance is a piece of painting by Lanfranco, 
repreſenting the angel deſcending to ſtir the waters of 
| etheſda, and the roof is painted by the ſame hand. The 
cupola is likewiſe finely painted, and the tabernacle on the 
great altar is a moſt admirable piece, conſiſting of eight 
pillars, and other decorations of amethyſts, emeralds, 
lapis-lazuli, agates of ſeveral colours, a topaz of the ſize 
of a walnut, aud other gems. On the altar-piece is a 
fine painting of Chriſt's head, with a crown of thorns, 
The altar is of flowered marble, and the baluſtrade be- 
fore it of red and white. The other chapels of this 
church are alſo exceeding beautiful. 

In the convent belonging to this church are three gal- 
leries, one over another; but that on the ground-floor is 
by much the fineſt. The ftair-caſe runs in a ſpiral line, 
and the ſteps are very low, for the convenience of aſſes 
carrying up corn to the granaries. The library is ele- 
gant, well furniſhed with books, and affords a delight- 

ul proſpect. 

Near this convent is held a weekly meeting of the 
heads of a ſociety conſiſting of two hundred gentlemen 
of the law, to examine the private grievances of the poor ; 
and in caſe any pauper is found to be oppreſſed, and can 
make good his complaint, a member of this ſociety is 
nominated to undertake his cauſe : but neither this mem- 
ber nor the ſociety are at any expence, the law charges 
being defrayed by the Theatine convent, which has large 
endowments for that partieular purpoſe. 

The Jeſuits college, as uſual, is one of the fineſt 
ſtructures in the city: the refeftory, the library, the 
great ſtair-caſe, the diſpenſatory, and the church belong- 
ing to this college, will afford entertainment to a travel- 
ler of taſte. The cupola, which is admirably painted 
by Lanfranco, was damaged by an earthquake ia 1688 ; 
ſo that the only remains of that eminent pencil are the 
evangeliſts, the reſt being painted by Paolo de Mattheis, 
a Neapolitan. The altars are extremely rich, and in the 
treaſury, beſides ſeveral ſtatues and buſts, is St. Cyr, as 
big as the life, of ſilver enriched with emeralds. The 
Jeſuits have alſo ſeveral other churches in this city. 

St. Dominico Maggiore belongs to the Dominican 
\ monks, and contiguous to it is a convent, where there 
are generally a hundred and forty monks. This church 
was built by king Charles II. whoſe heart is kept here 
embalmed in a ſmall ivory urn. In the chapel of the 
Holy Crucifix is the crucifix which, it is pretended, 
expreſſed its approbation of the writings of Thomas of 
Aquinas on the real preſence of the body and blood of 
Chriſt in the ſacrament; and on certain days this cruci- 
fix is annually expoſed to public view with great pomp ; 
but at all other times it is not to be ſeen, In the Capella 
di Stigliano is an exquiſite image of the Virgin Mary, 
and in the Chapel of St. Joſeph are two fine pictures by 
Guido. The veſtry is very lofty, and finely painted by 
Solimene. In the gaiiery are ſeven coffins, richly covered, 
in which are the remains of the kings and qucens of 
Naples, and other great per ſonages. 

"Che church of St. Franciſco di Paola, which faces the 
viceroy's palace, is remarkable for a beautiful pavement, 
a roof finely car red and gilt, and ſeveral marble orua- 
ments, eſpecially at the high altar. The tabernacle 15 
embelliſhed with eight incomparable pillars, two of lapis- 
lazuli, and the other ſix of green jaſper. In the middle 
of this altar is an excellent piece of perſpective in enamel, 
and it is profuſely enriched with gems. The painting 
about the altar, and of the whole choir, is by Lucca Gior- 
deno. 2 its relies are two ſmall phials, which they 
pretend are full of the Virgin Mary's milk, that reſembles 
white terræ ſigillatæ, but liquefies on the feſtivals of the 
Virgin. Among the ſilver ornaments in the chapel, con- 
tiguous to the diſpenſatory, is a ſtatue of St. Michael, 
near three feet high, glittering with jewels, and valued 
at twelve thouſand ducats. : 

St. Maria Annunziata is one of the fineſt churches iu 
Naples, for the eye every where meets with noble paint” 
ings, ſlatues, monuments, and baſſo relievos SI 
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The hoſpital called la Caſa Santa, belonging to this 
church, was once the beſt endowed of any in the whole 
world, its annual income amounting, according to ſome, 
to a million of ſcudi, or about two hundred aud fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The children maintained 
here are generally about two thouſand five hundred in 
pumber. The boys are brought up to handicraft trades, 
and ſome even to the church. The girls, as they grow 
up, according to their capacities or inclinations, do the 
work of the hoſpitals, are employed in the inſtruction of 
the children, entered into a convent or married, and had 
formerly a portion of one or two hundred ducats. The 
young women married from this houſe, in caſe they are 
left widows in neceſſitons circumſtances, or forſaken by 
their huſbands ; or if the marriage, without any fault of 
theirs, proves unfortunate, are intitled to be re· admitted, 
and have a particular apartment allowed them. The an- 
nual amount of dowries to other women, with which 
this houſe is charged by ſeveral ancient legacies and foun- 
dations, was at leaſt eighteen thouſand ducats ; there 
being many noble families whoſe daughters at their mar- 
riape rec iv ed two or three thouſand dollars from this 
hoſpitai, The phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, ſer- 
vanrs, &c. ſtood the houſe annually in fourteen thouſand 
ducats. 

To the Caſa Santa belong four other hoſpitals, one of 
which is at Phzzuulo, and another at Tritoli, where 
great numbers of patients are ſent every ſummer to the 
warm barhs and ſudatories, and there provided with food, 
lodying, and neceſſary attendance. 

This was the ſtate of the hoſpital at the beginning of 
the preſent century, when it proved bankrupt for above 
five million of ducats, on which account, till the debts 
are diſcharged, the revenue is aſſigned over to the credi- 
tors, allowing only forty-two thouſand ducats a year for 
the ſupport of the hoſpital, the church, and the convent. 
This has reduced the girls portions from two hundred 
ducats to fifty, and the other expences have ſuffered a 
proportionable diminution. 

In the church of St. Maria della Sanito, which belongs 
to the Dominicans, are thirteen ſmall cupolas over fo 
many altars, all finely ornamented with paintings. The 
tabernacle on the high altar has eight pillars of rock cry- 
ſtal, each a foot high, cut out of a ſingle piece. It is 
alſo enriched with a great number of ſapphires, and other 
precious ſtones. The pulpit is an exquiſite inlaid work 
of marble and mother of pearl. In the veſtry are ſhewn 
a crucifix and ſeveral pyramids of cryſtal ; fourteen ſilver 
candleſticks, each above ſix feet high; a very ſmall caſ- 
ket in the form of an altar, on one ſide of which is the 
paſſion of Chriſt, of ſuch fine workmanſhip, that in the 
boſom of the Virgin Mary, which opens with two fold- 
ing doors, the crucifixion of our Saviour is to be ſeen 
within the compaſs of a ſilver two-pence. In the caſket 
is alſo kept another repreſentation of the crucifixion, 
compoſed of emeralds and other gems. On the Oſten- 
forium, where the conſecrated wafer lies, the ſun is finely 
repreſented, the radiancy of his beams being heightened 
by the blaze of diamonds, pearl, and rubies. The 
church and convent are built on an aſcent ; ſo that a'great 
part of the former, and even ſome pillars are hewn out 
of the rock. The proſpect from thence towards the ſea 
and Mount Veſuvius is extremely beautiful, and before 
the refectory is an orangery in the open air, the trees of 
which are of an uncommon fize. 

The ſpacious convent of St. Martino is every where 
full of curious and magnificent pieces, and the church, 
though none of the largeſt, is a very fine one. The 
monks boaſt that under one priorate above five hundred 
thouſand ducats were beſtowed among them in ſilver plate, 
ſculptures, and pictures. The Nativity of Chriſt is a 
molt exquiſite piece done by Guido: the four pictures of 
the Laſt Supper are by the hands of Eſpagnolet, Hannibal 
Caracci, Paul Veroneſe, and Maſlimo ; beſides which, 
there are many other pieces of great value, and in parti- 
cular the famous crucifix of Michael Angelo, done, as 
it is ſaid, to the life, after a peaſant, who for that pur- 
poſe was murdered by the painter: it is of wood, and not 
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upright, which does not look very like the poſture of an 
expiring perſon. The pavement of the cloiſter, which 
is a hundred paces ſquare, is of marble inlaid in boughs 
and ſuch like ornament, and the four galleries are 
ſupported by fixty pillars, each of one entire piece 
of the beſt white marble of Carrara, Every friar has 
his own chamber, cloſet, library, and little garden; 
and the prior's lodgings are fit for the reception of a 
prince. 

From this aſcent there is the moſt delightful proſpect 
that can be well conceived ; for at one view may be 
ſeen the ſea and many iſlands, and particularly that of 
Caprea, and the famous ſeraglio of Tiberius; as like- 
wie the whole city of Naples; with a great number of 
villages ſituated along the ſea- ſhore. 

The univerſity of Naples was founded in 1224 by the 
emperor Frederic Il. and the univerſity or palace of Degli 
Studii Publici, founded in the ſeventeenth century by 
count Lemos, would, if it was finiſhed, be the fineſt 
ſcholaſtic ſtructure in Italy. 

The ſuburb of Chiai, or Spiaggia, lies along the ſea- 
ſhore, and is one of the pleaſanteit parts in the city, and 
on that account ſume hundred of coaches reſort thither 
in an evening. 

We cannot take leave of Naples without mentioning 
the catacombs, which the vulgar imagine were the work 
of the primitive Chriſtians, and ſerved as retreats in time 
of perſecution ; but this opinion is confuted by their be- 
ing hewn out of the ſolid rock, and its being impoſſible 
to accompliſh them clandeſtinely and without immenſe 
charges, and conſequently they could never be che work 
of the chriſtians while the Pagans had the ſuperiority. 
The galleries, or paſſages, are here loftier and wider than 
thoſe of Rome ; they are generally arched, and ſo broad 
that ſix per ſous may walk a- breaſt; and here is one par- 
ticular vault of ſuch a height, that the roof cannot be 
diſcerned by the light of flambeaux carried ia it. The 
catacombs mult have been extremely loathſome, if, as ſome 
have imagined, the dead bodies that lay in them were 
left to rot in open niches; but this was not the caſe. 
They were depoſited in cavities on both ſides of the 
vaults, four or five, one over another, and theſe cavitics 
were cloſed up with a marble ſlab or tile cemented 
with mortar. St. Proculus's ſepulchre appears to have 
had a kind of Moſaic work on its covering, for at one 
end of it are ſeveral {mall pieces of marble ranged toge- 
ther after that manner ; and it is probable they were all 
adorned, according to the quality of the dead. It is in- 
deed ſurprizing to find ſuch a multitude of niches un- 
ſtopped ; but they were probably opened by thoſe who 
were in queſt of ſome ſuppoſed treaſure. 

It is proper to mention among the curioſities of 
Naples, the manner of furniſhiag that city with ſnow 
which they there uſe inſtead of ice, becauſe they 
ſuppoſe it ſooner cools any liquor. There is a great 
quantity of it annually confumed ; for they drink very 
tew liquors, and not even water without it: thus it 
is uſed by every body from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
ſo that a ſcarcity of ſnow would occaſion a mutiny, as 
much as a dearth of corn in any other country. To 
prevent this the king of Spain ſold the monopoly of it to 
certain perſons, who are obliged ro furniſh the city with 
it all the year round at ſo much the pound. For this 
purpoſe they make uſe of an high mountain at about 
eighteen miles diſtance, in which they have ſeveral pits. 
There they employ many poor people at the proper ſea- 
ſon of the year to roll in vaſt balls of ſnow, which they 
ram together and cover from the ſunſhine. Out of theſe 
reſervoirs of ſnow they cut ſeveral lumps as they have 
occaſion for them, and ſend them on aſſes to the ſea-ſide, 
where they are carried off in boats, and diſtributed to ſe- 
veral (hops at a ſettled price, from which the whole city 
of Naples is ſupplied. 

While the banditti continued their diſorders in this 
kingdom, they trequently put the ſnow-merchants under 
contribution, and threatened them, if they proved tardy 
in their payments, to deſtroy the magazines; which, it 
is ſaid, they might eaſily have done by the infuſion of 


above half a foot high. It is obſervable, that the head is ſome barrels of oil. 
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of the natural and artificial Curioſitics, and principal 
Plices in the Terra di Lavera; particularly the Gretto 
of Par;ſilips, the Sudatories of St. Germand, the Grotto 
4e Cini, the remarkable Valley of Solfatara, the Cities of 
Puz zualo and Capnn ; with ſeveral remarkable Lakes, c. 


N the road from the beautiful ſuburb of Chiaia is 
O the grotto ot Pauſilipo, which the common people 
of Naples believe to have been formed by magic, and 
that Virgil was the magician. ,To form a juſt idea of 
this place, ſays Addiſon, the reader muſt imagine a vaſt 
rock undermined, with a paſſage and highway through 
ir, near as long and as broad as the mall in St. James's 
park. This ſubterraneous paſſage is much improved ſince 
Seneca gave ſo bad a character of it. The entrance at 
both ends is higher than the middle, and ſinks by de- 
grees to throw in more light upon the reſt, each en- 
trance being about eighty or a hundred feet high. To- 
wards the middle are two large funnels, bored through 
the roof of the cavern to let in light and freſh air. The 
bottom of it is paved with broad ſtones like the ſtreets 
of Naples, and is cleaned ſeveral times in a year, and then 
jr is pretty free from duſt ; but as it is a road extremely 

aented, this convenience is of no long duration. As 
the breadth is between eightcen and twenty feet, there is 
ſufficient room for two carriages to avoid each other. 
Near the middle of it js an oratory hewn out of the rock, 
with a lamp continually burning in it. This is certainly 
a very ancient work of art, yet there are no valt heaps of 
{tones to be ſeen about the mountain, though the great 
quantities of them could not certainly be concealed, had 
they not been conſumed in the moles and buildings of 
Naples. This confirmed me, ſays Mr. Addiſon, in a 
conjecture which I made at the firſt ſight of this fubter- 
raneous paſſage, that it was originally not ſo much de- 
ſigned for a highway, as for a quarry of ſtone ; but that 
the inhabitants finding a double advantage by it, hew'd 
it into the preſent form. The ſame deſign was perhaps 
the original of the Sybil's grotto, conſidering the pro- 
digious multitude of palaces that ſtood in its neighbour- 
hood. When L was at Chateaudun, in France, the fame 
gentleman adds, I met with a very curious perſon, a 
member of one of the univerſities of Germany, who had 
ſtaid a day or two in the town longer than ordinary, to 
take the meaſure of ſeveral ſpacious caveras cut in the 
ſides of a neighbouring mountaia ; ſome of them were 
ſupported by pillars formed out of the rock; ſome re- 
ſembled gallei ies; and fome were not unlike amphithea- 
tres. The gentleman had formed ſeveral ingenious hy- 
potheſes relating to the uſe of theſe ſubterraneous apart- 
ments, and from thence made ſeveral obſervations on the 
magzificence and luxury of the ancient Chateaudunois ; 
but communicating his thoughts on this ſubject to one 
of the moſt learned perſons of the place, he was not a 
little ſurprized to hear, that theſe ſtupendous works were 
only ſo many quarries of frce-{tvne wrought into differ- 
ent forms according as the veins of it directed the work- 
men. 

On this mountain they ſhew a tomb of Virgil, though 
it is well known that this celebrated poet was buried on 
the other ſide of the city, which is pleaſantly variegated 
with churches, convents, and vineyards that produce 
excellent wine. | 

On leaving the grotto of Pauſilipo, you turn off on 
the right haud into a very pleaſant road, which running 
between fine vineyards, leads to the lake of Agnano, 
which is almoſt a perfect circle about an Italian mile in 
circumference. At high water in ſome parts of it is ſeen 
a ſtrong ebullition. On approaching near it one is ſen- 
ſible of the motion of the water, which pollibly proceeds 
from the aſcent of the effluvia. The tenches and eels 
in this lake have in wiater a very good flavour ; but in 
ſummer are not eatable, which is in ſome meaſure im- 
puted to the great quantities of flax and hemp brought 
thither from all the neighbouring parts, and put in the 
water to be mellowed. | 
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| Near this lake ſtand the ſudatories of St. Germano, 

which conſiſt of ſeveral apartments built with ſtone, 
where the heat and ſulphureous vapours iſſuing from 
the curth ſoon cauſe a profuſe ſweat ; in ſome places 
the wall is too hot for the hand to bear it, and yet the 
heat is ſupportable in the hotteſt room, eſpecially if you 
| itoop towards the ground. Ihe fame obſervation is made 
on the baths of Tritoli. The patients are put into rooms 
of different degrees of heat, according to the nature of 
their complaint; and in the ſudatories of St. Germano, 
which are ſaid to be very efficacious in the grout, debili- 
ties, inward heats, &c. they never ſtay above a quarter 
of an honr at a time. 

Within an hundred paces of theſe falubrious ſudatories 
is a ſmall natural cavern known by the name of the 
Grotto del Cani, or the Dog's grotto, that animal being 
generally choſen to prove the ſurprizing effect of the 
vapour in this cavity. It is about twelve fect in length, 
five broad, and fix high, and is famous for the poiſonous 
ſteams which riſe above its ſurface. The lides of the 
grotto are marked with green as far as the vapour reaches. 
The common experiments are holding the dog with his 
noſe in the vapour, by which means he ſoon loſes all 
ſigns of life; but on his being carried into the open air, 
or thrown into a neighbouring lake, if he is not quite 
dead, he immediately recovers. A torch dipt into the 
vapour goes out in a moment, ſnuff and all; and within 
it a piſtol cannot take fire. Mr. Addiſon ſplit a reed and 
laid a train of gunpowder in the channel of it ; then 
placing one end of the reed above the vapour, and the 
other at the bottom, found that the vapour could not in- 
tercept the train, nor hinder it from running to the v 
end; and, by repeating the experiment, he ſo far dif- 
ſipated the vapour, that he could eaſily let off a piſtol in 
it, A viper being put init bore the vapour nine minutes, 
and the ſecond time ten; but on its being brought out after 
the firſt trial, it took ſuch a vaſt quantity of air into its 
lungs, that it ſwelled nearly twice as big as before, and 
upon this extraordinary ſtock of air it perbaps lived a 
minute longer than before. Dr. Conner attributes the 
extinction of lights and the death of animals in this grotto 
to the great rarefaCtion of the air, cauſed by the heat and 
eruption of the ſteams. The heat is, however, v 
inconſiderable; but to ſatisfy myſelf, ſays Addiſon, I 
placed a thin vial, well ſtopped with wax, within the 
* {moke of the vapour, which certainly would have 
** burit in an air fo rareficd as to kill a dog, or quench 
* a torch ; but nothing followed upon it. However, 
* to remove all farther doubt, I borrowed a weather- 
e glaſs, und fixed it in the grotto in ſuch a manner that 
„the ſtagnum was entirely covered with the vapour; 
* but after half and hour's ſtanding in it, I could not 
*« perceive that the quick-filver ſunk, It is generally 
* ſuppoled that this vapour is ſulphureous, but I could 
* ſee no reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition: upon my dipping 
my hand into it, it left no ſmell upon it; and though 
I put a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone matches 
into the ſmoke, they all inſtantly went out, as if 
** immerſed in water. Whatever be the compoſition of 
the vapour, let it have but one quality of being very. 
viſcous or gluey, and J believe it will mechanically 
* ſolve all theſe phænomena. Its unctuouſneſs will 
render it heavy, and unfit for mounting, unleſs the 
heat of the earth was much greater than it is, to ra- 
* refy and ſcatter it. It will be too thick and groſs to 
* keep the lungs in play for any time, ſo that animals 
will die ſooner or later, in proportion as their blood 
*« circulates (lower or faſter. Fire is as foon extinguiſh- 
ed in it as in water, from its wrapping itſelf in the 
* ſame manner about the flame, and hindering, by its 
s continuity, any quantity of air and nitre 4 ap- 
« proaching it; but as its ſparks are no leſs compact 
5 than thoſe of liquors, they are not ſo tenacious as to 
e intercept the fire that has once caught a train of gun- 
* powder, on which account they may be quite broken 
and diſperſed by repeating this experiment.” 

Solfatara is a little valley, which, together with the 
neighbouring mountains, is of a yellowiſh colour, with 
ſmoke iſſuing from ſeveral parts. Upon widening the 
| holes from whence it proceeds, and dipping to ſome 1 
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the heat ſoon becomes ſo exceſſive, that there is no 
2 ing them. The ſtones that lie round ſuch open- 
ings are in a continual agitation, and upon throwing to 
the ground a handful of ſmall pieces of money, ſome 
are toſſed eight or ten feet high in the air. Even ia ſome 

ces the mere exhalations without ſmoke continually 
throw up the ſand, and keep it ſuſpended. Thus this 
ralley may be deemed the miniature of Veſuvius ; and 
though that mountain is upwards of eight miles diſtant, 
there appears to be a ſubterraneous communication be- 
tween it and this valley, it being obſerved, the thicker 
the ſmoke is here, the more quiet Veſuvius is; and the 
more violent the craptions of the latter, the leſs ſmoke is 
obſerved to proceed from Solfatara. The ground is al- 
moſt every where hollow; for if a ſtone be thrown upon 
it, a long ſubterraneous echo enſues ; but if a large (tone 
be caſt into one of the holes that have been dug, the noiſe 
is almoſt as great as that of thunder. Here are prepared 
ſulphur, vitriol of a ſapphire colour, eſteemed better 
than that of Rome, and likewiſe alum to the greateſt 
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altar the beheading of St. Januarius is extremely well 
painted. 

This city values itſelf on its having been honoured 
with the firſt Chriſtian community in Italy, St. Paul 
in his journey io Rome having found brethren there. 

In the ſquare of Toledo is a fountain adorned with « 
fine ſtatue of St. Januarius, and an ancient Roman ſta- 
tue of tne marble dug up without the city. The har- 
bour of Puzzuolo is very commodious, and is formed by 
fourteen piers, or pilaſters, riſing above the ſurfa@ of the 
water, which were anciently joined together by arches, 
and on the ſides of theſe pilaſters are vaſt tones with 
holes in them for faſtening ſkips, &c. Formerly there 
were twenty ye of thele pilaſters; but ſome of them 
have been totally demoliſhed, and others do not riſe ſo 
high as the turtace. | 

The fea about this city abounds in fiſh, eſpecially of 
the'teſtaceous kind. Here is a ſmall fiſh not quite an 
inch in length, called cavalls mario, or ſea-horle, and is 

nerally dried for keeping: the head very much re- 
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perfection. The large leaden kettles uſed in this opera- 
tion are not heated by any fire of wood or coals, but 
only by the natural heat of holes in the ground over 
which they are placed. The people in general believe | 
that theſe apertures are ſpiracles, if not of hell, at leaſt 
of purgatory; and it is pretended that ghoſts often ap- 

r in theſe parts, miking dreadful lamentations; and 
theſe idle notions are very carefully promoted by the 
monks of a capuchine convent in the ucizhbourhovd, to 
render the people mare tractable. 

The church of the above convent is built on the ſpot 
where St. Januarius is ſaĩd to have been beheaded; and 
there is always a great heat felt in the church, which is 


embles that of a horſe. [t is often bruiſed with vinegar 
and honey, aud applied by way of plaſter to the part 
bitten by a mad dog, and the women cat them to pro- 


cure a good breaſt of milk. 


The Lucrine lake, famous among the Romans for its 
fine oyſters, and great abundance of other fiſh, lies near 
the ſhore, and at preſent is very ſmall, it having been for 
the moſt part dried up by a new mountain which roſe 
inſtantaneouſly in the night, betwera the nineteenth and 
tweatieth of September 1538, during an earthquake 
which cauſed a terrible devaſtation in the neighbour- 
hood. The ſubterraucous fire, after making a wide 
chaſm, ejected ſuch a quantity of ſtones, aſhes, ſulphur, 
and ſand, as within twenty-four hours formed this moun- 


priacipilly emitted from ſome holes near the high altar. 
A great quantity of falt-petrc is to be ſeeu on the walls 
of the veſtry. That the monks may be provided with | 
cool and wholeſome water, their reſervoir ſtauds upou a 
pillar incloſed with a wall out of the reach of the warm 
an ſulphureous exhalarions. 

in the neighbourhood of this valley are a great number 
of ſubterranean paſſages that have a communication with 
each other, and ſeem to have been ſo many retervoirs of 
water for the old city of Puteoli, which extended to this 
valley, as appears from an amphitheatre in this neighbour- 
hood, that anciently ſtood in the midſt of that city. 

Portici, a village near Veſuvius, and between ſeven 
and eight miles from Naples, where a royal palace was 
built by the preſent king of Spain, when King of the 
Two Sicilies, with a valuable muſeum of antiquities. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Portici, anciently ſtood the 
city of Heraclia or Herculancum, which in the reign of 
Nero was almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, and 
afterwards, in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, 
overwhelmed by a ſtream of the lava of Veſuvius. In 
the years 1689 and 1711, upon digging into theſe parts, 
ſomewhat of this unfortunate city was diſcovered ; but 
fince the year 1738, farther ſearches having been made 
at a conſiderable expence, ſtately buildings made their 
appearance, and from among the rubbiſh were taken a 
multiplicity of valuable antiquities, as paiagings, fta- 
tues, buſtoes, books, furniture, and various utenſils, 
and the ſearch is ſtill continued. 

At the diſtance of eight miles from Naples is Puzzuolo, 
the ancient Puteoli, which in the time of the Romans 
was a conſiderable city, but at preſent is only a ſmall 
town on a bay, where the great quantity of beautiful 
ſtones and gems caſt up by the ſea, afford a ſufficient 
proof of its former ſplendor and maguificence. The 
greateſt part of theſe ſtones are of a blue or red caſt, 
and there are frequently found among them pieces of 


verde-antico and porphyry, which ſeem to have been | p 


uſed in Moſaic work ; likewiſe agate, cornelians, ame- 
thyſts, jaſper, onyx, beryl, and lapis- lazuli. The old 
city has been entirely deſtroyed by the ravages of war, 
inundations, and earthquakes. 

The cathedral is built with large blacks of marble, 
and was converted from a pagan temple into a Chriſ- 
tian church, dedicated to St. Proculus and St. Januarius, 
Whoſe ſtatues of marble ſtand in the middle of the church. 
At the entrance on the left hand is a beautiful altar of 
inlaid work, with a very coſtly tabernacle. On the high 


taia ; the perpendicular height of which is not lefs than 
tour hundred rods, and the circumference three Italian 
miles. 

The lake of Averno lies in 2 narrow valley, and is 
nearly of the ſame ſize as the lake of Agnano; but its 
water has not the quality aſcribed to it by Virgil, and 
other authors, who repreſented its poiſonous exhalations as 
almolt inſtantaneouſly killing the birds that attempred to 
fly over it. At preſent foyls are obſerved not only to 
harbour about, but even to ſwim upon it; it is ſtocked 


with fiſh, and the land all round produces fine fruit and 


excellent wine : for Auguſtus having cauſed the woods 
about it to be cut down, the country became more 
healthy, and the lake was no longer formidable. This 
lake is in ſome places an hundred and eighty feet deep; 


and ſome old walls ſtanding near it are ſuppoſed to be 


the remains of a temple of Apollo. 

In the ſame valley is the entrance into the grotto of the 
ſibyl Cumana, which is hewn in the rock, and after one 
enters, ſtooping very low, is found to be about ten feet 
ia breadth, twelve in height, and ſeveral hundred paces 
in length. The ſtory of a ſibyl's reſiding here is unquel- 
tionably fabulous. | 

The ſhore of the bay, where anciently ſtood the city 
of Baia, was once covered with magnificent edifices, a+ 
appears from the ruins of the emperorNero's palace at 
this place, and particularly by the remains of the warm 
baths at Tritoli, the reſervoirs of which are cut in a 
rock after a very ſurpriſing manner. The ſteam of the 
water is of ſuch intenſe heat, that no perſon can proceed 
beyond twenty paces into the paſſage _— to it, 
Theſe baths are at preſent uſed for the ſame diſorders as 
the ſudatory of St. Germano. At the foot of the hill are 
ſeveral other baths, and particularly one called St. George, 
in which the water is only luke-warm. Ou the ſhore are 
the remains of a palace of Julius Czfar, and of the tem- 
les of Diana and Venus. 

Caſerra is a ſinall town, the ſee of a biſhop, and the 
capital of a ſmall principality. Here has been lately built 
a royal palace, which is ſaid to have coſt an immenſe 
ſum. 

Capua is now a ſmall town on the river Volturno, 
fifteen miles to the north-eaſt of Naples ; it has ſome in- 
conſiderable fortifications, and ſeveral fine houſes and 
churches. The preſent town was built in the year 8 56, 
and in 869 was made the firſt archbiſhopric in the king- 
dom of Naples. The ancient celebrated city of Capua, 


which 
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which vied in magnificence with Rome and Carthage, 
ſt od two Italian miles from the modern, and out of its 
ruins was built the market town of St. Maria, in the en- 
virous of which are (till ſeen the remains of palaces, tem- 
ples, and other buildings, particularly a beautiful am- 
phitheatre of free-ſtone, The neighbouring country 
produces great plenty of the fineſt fruits and wine. 
There are ſeveral other ſmall cities and towns in the 
Terra di Lavora; but as they contain very little that is 
worthy the notice of the curious, we ſhall proceed to 
deſcribe ſome ulands on the coaſt of that territory. 


er. IF; 


Of the Iſlands on the Coaſt of the Terra di Lavera, parti- 
cularly Caprea, Miſida, Procita, and Iſchia. 

N deſcribing the iſlands on the coaſt of the country 
I laſt deſcribed, we (ball begin with Capri, the ancient 

aprea, to which Auguſtus Cæſar often came for his 
health and recreation, and Tiberius made it a ſcene of 
the moſt infamous pleaſures. This iſland lies three 
Italian miles from that * of the main land that pro 
jects fartheſt into the ſea. It extends four miles in 
length from euſt to weſt. and about one in breadth. The 
weltern part is, for about two miles, a continued rock, 
vaſtly high and inacceſſible next the ſea; yet Ano Capri 
the largeſt town of the iſland, is firuated here; and in 
this part are ſcveral places covered with a very fruitful 
foil. The eaſtern end of the iſland alſo riſes up in pre- 
cipices, that are nearly as high, though not quite ſo long 
as the weſtern. Between the rocky mountains at each 
end is a ſlip of lower range that runs acroſs the iſland, 
and. is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots imaginable ; it is co- 
vered with myrtles, olives, almonds, oranges, figs, vine- 
yards, and corn-fields, which look extremely freſh and 
beautiful, and afford a moſt delightful little landſcape, 
when viewed from the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, Here is ſituated the town of Caprea, two or 
three convents, and the biſhop's palace. In the midſt of 
this fertile tract riſes a hill, which in the reign of Tibe- 
rius was probably covered with buildings, the remains 
of which are ſtill to be ſeen. But the moſt conſiderable 
ruins are thoſe at the very extremity of the eaſtern pro- 
montory, where there are ſtill ſome apartments that are 
very high and archet{ at the top: theſe appear to have 
been either bathing Ates, or reſervoirs of water. From 
this place there is a very noble proſpect: on one fide of 
it the ſea extends farther than the eye can reach; juſt 
oppoſite is the green promontory of Sarentum, and on 
the other ſide the bay of Naples. What recommended 
this iſland to Tiberius was its wholeſome air, which is 
cool in ſummer and warm in winter, and its inacceſſible 
coaſts, which might be defended by a handful of men 
againſt a powerful army. The whole iſland was pro- 
bably cut into ſeveral eaſy aſcents adorned with a variety 
of palaces, and planted with as great a number of groves 
and gardens, as the ſituation of the place would allow; 
yet the works under ground were more extraordinary than 
thoſe on its ſurface ; for the rocks are undermined with 
grottos, galleries, bagnios, and other ſubterraneous re- 
tirements, that ſuited the voluptuous life of the emperor. 

It would appear ſurprizing that ſo few remains of thoſe 
many works of art are now to be ſeen, were we not in- 
formed, that after Tiberius's death, the Romans ſent 
thither an army of pioneers in order to deface the beau- 
ties of the iſland. 

In ſailing round Caprea, ſays Mr. Addiſon, I was en- 
tertained with many rude proſpects of rocks and preci- 
pices, that in ſeveral places riſe half a mile in perpendi- 
cular height, and at the bottom are caves And grottos 
formed by the continual breaking of the waves upon 
them. In entering one, called by the inhabitants Grot- 
to Oſcuro, after the light was a little worn off my eyes, 
I could diſtinctly ſee all the parts of it, by a glimmering 
reflection that played upon them from the ſurface of 
the water. The mouth is low and narrow, but after 
having entered pretty far in, the cavern opens on both 
ſides in an oval figure of a hundred yards from one ex- 
treme to the other. The roof is vaulted, and diſtils1 
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freſh water from every part, which fell as faſt as the firſt 
droppings of a ſhower. Thoſe. of the inhabitants and 
Neapolitans who have heard of Tiberius's grottos, main- 
tain that this was one of them; but many reaſons ſhew 
it to be natural, for beſides the little uſe of ſuch a dark 
cavern of ſalt waters, it has no marks of the chiſſel. The 
lides are of a ſoft mouldering ſtone, and there are ſeen 
many of the like hollow ſpaces worn in the bottom of 
the rocks, as they are more or leſs able to reſiſt the force 
of the water that beats againſt them, 

The iſland of Niſida is ſeated at a ſmall diſtance from 
the main land, and is a kind of large gardcn laid out in 
beautiful ſlopes and terraces, adorned with a variety of 
plantations, riſing above each other. It is ſaid to bri 
its proprietor a yearly income of eight thouſand ducats. 
Towards the ſouth it has a ſmall harbour, called Porto 
Pavone, and.on a neighbouring rock ſtands a lazaretto, 
where ſhips bound for Naples are obliged to perform 
quarantine, 

The iſle of Procita, which belongs to the marquis of 
Vaſto, though not above ſix miles in circuit, has about 
four thouſand inhabitants, and produces abundance of 
good fruit and wine. A litiſe town of the ſame name 
ſtands on its ſouth peak, and on the ſhore oppulite the 
main land is a market town. 

The iſland of Iſchia, which ſtands farther out in the 
ſea, at two miles diſtance from Procita, was by the an- 
cient poets called Inarime. Theſe repreſent Typhœus as 
lying under it, on account of its fiery eruptions ; but 
there have been none of theſe for near three hundred 
years: the laſt was very terrible, and deſtroyed a whole 
city; but at preſent there are ſcarce any marks of a ſub- 
terraneous fire: there are indeed ſeveral cracks through 
which a ſmoke conſtantly iſſues; but it probably — 
only from the warm ſprings that feed the many baths 
and dry ſudatories with which this iſland is plentifully 
ſtored ; for about one of theſe breathing paſſages a num- 
ber of myrtles flouriſh within the {team of the vapours, 
and have a continual moiſture hanging upon them. This 
iſland, including the projection of its ſmall promontories, 
is ten miles in r ogg is very mountainous, 
but produces great ſtore of Fuit, good wine, and game. 

The little town and caſtle of Iſchia, on the north end 
of the iſlands, ſtand ygba a very high rock, divided by 
the fea from the iſland, but joined to it by a bridge. 
This iſland is the fee of a biſhop. 


SECT. V. 


Of the other Provinces of Naples, called the Principato 
Citra and Ultra, or the Hither and Farther Principa- 
lity, and the Baſilicata or Baſilicate ; their Situation, 
Extent, and principal Cities. | 


HE province called the Principato Citra, or the 
Hither Principality, had its name from the fol- 
lowing circumſtance : in the time of Arechis, duke of 
Benevento, this country, together with the Principato 
Ultra, formed only one principality ; but Radalchis and 
Siconolf having divided it between them, that part ly- 
ing on this fide the Appenine mountains received the 
name of the Hither Principality, and that cn the other 
ſide the Farther Principality. | 
The Hither Principality is bounded on the north by 
the Farther Principality, and part of Campania Felix : 
on the ſouth and weſt by the Tuſcan ſea; and on the 
ſouth-eaſt by the Baſilicate; extending in its greateſt 
length from the north · weſt to the ſouth · eaſt about ſixty 
miles, and in its greateſt breadth from north to ſouth 
about thirty. The ſoil produces corn, wine, oil, and 
ſaffron, and they have a great deal of ſilk. 
The principal towns in this province are the follow- 
ing: 

Salerno, in Latin Salernum, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is ſituated near the fea, in the fortieth degree for- 
ty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the fifteenth degree 
twenty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude, and ſtands in a plain 
ſurrounded with fertile and delightful hills ; it has a pretty 
good harbour, though it is little frequented, yet is for- 


tified and defended by a caſtle. It became an archiepil- 
co 
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al ſee ſo early as the year 954. Its ſchool was for- 
copal — ueſt, on — of the Arabians or 
it in great — under the 

: of the Li ardi, and from them the inhabi- 
Der bee philoſophy, and eſpecially the praftce of 

whe, for which the Arabians were then highly cele- 
— This ſchool was at laſt raiſed to an univerſity. 
" Salerno has no buildings worth notice, except the ca- 
thedral, ſome convents, and the town-hall. The ſtreets, 
2s in moſt ancient cities, are narrow and uneven ; there 
are indeed but two principal ſtreets ; theſe run parallel, 
and are croſſed on both ſides by all the others. 

Scava, a {mall but well inhabited city, is the ſee of a 
biſhop immediately ſubject to the pope, and is ſituated 
on the north-eaſt coaſt of the gulph of Salerno, about 
four miles from that city. | 

Amalfi is a ſmall city on the bay of Salerno, about 
twelve miles to the welt of that city : it is an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, and is honoured with the title of a principality. 
It was built in the year 600, and was formerly a conſi 
derable and- powerful place, it being the fear of a repub- 
lic which maintained its freedom till the year 1075. It 
is pretended that the uſe of the mariner's compaſs was 
firſt diſcovered ia this city by Flavius Blondus, about the 
year 130%, | 

There are « conſiderable number of ſmall towns in this 

diſtrict, moſt of which are the ſee of a biſhop, but are 
too inconfiderable to deſerve notice. 
The Principato Ultra, or the Farther Principality, is 
' ſeated in the middle of the Appenines, and is bounded 
on the north by the Moliſe and the Capitanata; on the 
eaſt by the Capitanata and the province of Barri ; on the 
fouth by the Hither Principality, and part of the Baſi- 
heate ; and on the weſt by the Terra di Lavora. Its 
extent from north io ſouth is about thirty miles, and 
from eaſt to weſt about forty-eight. 

Benevento, the capital of the province, is a large and 
handſome city, and the fee of an archbiſhop, ſituated in 
the forty-firſt degree fifteen minutes latitude, and in 
the fifteenth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude, thirty 
four miles to the north-eaſt of Naples, and fifteen from 
Capua. It has ſuffered greatly by earthquakes, particu- 
larly in 1688, when the archbiſhop, afterwards pope 
Benedict XIII. was dug out alive from among theruins ; 
but when he was advanced to the papal chair he rebuilt 
the city, which is at preſent ſubject to the , and 
is ſeated in a delightful and fertile valley near | mod og 
ence of the rivers Saboro and Calore. 

There are in this principality a conſiderable number 
of ſmall cities, which have the honour of being the ſee 
of a biſhop, and many ſmall market towns. 

The Baſilicata, or Baſilicate, is partly ſurrounded by 
the ridge of the Appenine mountains, which near Ve- 
noſa, in this province, is divided into two branches; 
both of which extend to the ſea. It formerly compre- 
hended the largeſt and beſt part of the ancient Lucania, 
and though very mountainous, produces corn, wine, oil, 
ſaffron, cotton, honey, wax, and fruit. It is bounded 
on the north by the Capitanata ; onthe eaſt by the gulph 
of Tarento, and part of the territory of Barri ; on the 
fouth by Hither Calabria ; and on the weſt by the two 
principalities juſt deſcribed. 

The principal place in this province is the following : 

Acerenza, the ancient Acherontia, is a ſmall town with 
the title of a dukedom belonging to the houſe of Carac- 
cioli, and was formerly an archiepiſcopal ſee, which was 
tranſlated to Matera, in the territory of Otranto. It 
is ſeated on the river Brandano, at the foot of the Ap- 
penines ; but is a mean place poorly peopled, and daily 
— to decay, as are molt of the cities in the Baſi 

te. 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Provinces of Calabria, Citra and Ultra, — Hit ber 
and Farther Calabria : Their Situation, Produce, and 
principal Cities. 


ABRIA Citra, or Hither Calabria, was formerly 
called the Valley of Crate, and was eſteemed a 


Gracia Magna, Calabria in general received its name 
77 
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from the laſt Greek emperors; and is bounded on the 
north by the Baſilicate ; on the eaſt by the gulph of 
Tarento, and the Ionian ſea ;z and on the ſouth and weſt 
by the Mediterranean; 

This country produces abundance of fruit, corn, wine, 
77 flax, hemp, ſugar, rice, ſaffron, honey, cotton, and 


; 


As manta is chiefly produced in Calabria, it will be 
proper here to take notice of that excellent drug, which 
exudes from a kind of aſh-tree very common in this 
country : for in the heat of ſummer it flows from it in a 
white ſweetiſh juice or gum. There are three kinds of 
this Calabrian manna ; one called manna di corþo; which 
is the fineſt, and is ſpontaneouſly diſcharged from the 
trunk and large branches of the tree, in the form of a 
cryſtalline liquor, which hardens into grains of differ- 
ent ſizes, and is carefully gathered the ſucceeding day. 
The ſecond ſpecies, called by the Italians manna for zata, 
or ſorzatella, is obtained by making inciſions in the bark 
in the month of Auguſt, after the natural diſcharges 
ceaſe. From theſe inciſions the manna flows copioully 
from noon till towards midnight, and is the next day 
expoſed to the ſun in order tu be dried; but this ſort is 
leſs eſteemed, on account of its impurity and yellow 
colour. The third ſpecies, called manna di Frondi, 
iſſues ſpontaneouſly, like a kind of ſweat, from the leaves, 
on which the drops are indurated by the ſun into grains 
about the bigneſs of wheat; but this laſt ſort is not con- 
ſtantly gathered on account of the difficulty of ſeparating 
it from the leaves. That manna is reckoned beſt which 
is white and new, the dark coloured and brown being 
old and decayed. 

This country is ſaid to have alſo mines of gold, ſilver, 
— "a together with ſulphur, alabaſter, and rock 
cryſtal. - ; 

The principal cities of Hither Calabria are : 

Confenza, the ancient Conſentia, the capital of the 
province, and the ſeat of the tribunals of juſtice. It is 
ſituated in the thirty-ninth degree twenty-five minutes 
latitude, and in the ſixteenth degree thirty-nine minutes 
longitude, on the river Grati, near the place where the 
Vaſento falls into it, and at the foot of a hill” opening 
into a moſt delightful and ſpacious plain. It is the ſee 
of an archbiſhop, who has a conſiderable revenue, though 
he has only one ſuffragan, the biſhop of Martorano. 

Roſſano, a ſmall city, with the title of a dukedom, 
a hundred and forty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Naples, is 
ſituated on a hill almoſt entirely ſurrounded with high 
rocks, and upon a ſmall river that falls a little below it 
into the Salano : it is alſo the reſidence of an at chbiſſiop; 
but he has no biſhop under him. 

Paola, or Paula, a well-built little city at a ſmall dif- 
tance from the ſea, ſtands thirty miles weſt by ſouth of 
Roſſano, and belongs to the houſe of Spinelli. The in- 
habitants boaſt of its being the birth-place of St. Fran- 
cis, the founder of the order of Minims. Here are con- 
vents of Jeſuits, Auguſtines, Franciſcans, Capuchins, 
and Dominicans; but the convent of Minims of the 
order of St. Francis of Paola is fituated a mile from 
the ciry, and has a fine church. At a little diſtance from 
the town is the palace of prince Francavilla, ſituated be - 
tween two hills. This province has alſo ſeveral other 
little cities and ſmall towns. 

Calabria Ultra, or the Farther Calabria, anciently 
called Terra Jordana, is the fartheſt province of Italy, 
and is ſurrounded by the fea, except where it joins to 
Hither Calabria. It has but few towns of any note; but 
the moſt conſiderable of them are the following : 

Reggio, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation di Calabria, 
is a ſmall town ſituated oppoſite the iſland of Sicily. Tho” 
it is ſeated near the ſea, its port is only fit for very ſmall 
veſſels, which lie expoſed to all winds ; and though ir is 
an archiepiſcopal ſee, it is neither large, rich, nor well 
peopled. It has two convents, or colleges, one of Je- 
ſuits and the other of Dominicans, and in both- are taught 
humanity, philoſophy, and theology. The ſtreets are 
narrow, and the buildings mean and in the old taſte ; 
but though the cathedral is ſmall, it is neat, and has a 
noble chapel, in which is a ſtately cupola, and is adorned 


part | with porphyry, different kinds of marble, ſculpture, and 


painting. 
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In this city is a ſingular kind of manufacture of what 
they call fiſh-wool. It is taken from a ſhell-fiſh that re- 
ſembles a large muſcle, but is hairy; and this hair, which, 
is longer or ſhorter according to the largeneſs or age of 
the fiſh, being well ſoaked 1n freſh water and waſhed, 


is carded, ſpun, and knit into waiſtcoats, ſtockings, 


gloves, petticoats, caps, &c. and though lighter than 
cotton or ſilk, is ſo warm that the winds in the ſevereſt 
winters cannot penetrate through it. Such quantities of 
this work are fabricared here and in the neighbourhood, 
that it is bought very cheap; but when the traders carry 
it to the great cities of Italy, they raiſe the price to an 
extravagant degree. 

Tropea is a city ſituated in a ſmall plain on the top of 
a high rock, that affords a fine proſpect of the fertile 
fields of Calabria, and on the other ſide of the fea. It 
ſtands about thirty-nine miles to the north of Reggio, 
and the aſcent to the city is by a ſpacious ſtreet adorned 
with gardens before the houſes on each fide, and being 
continued in the ſame line within the gates, divides the 
city into two parts. The reſt of the ſtreets are narrow, 
and the cathedral is a plain ancient ſtructure; for the 
city has been an epiſcopal ſee under the archbiſhopric of 
Reggio, ever ſince the cighth century. At ſome diſtance 
without the city are ſeveral ſmall rocks, on which are 
built little forts. 


SECT. VII. 


Of that Diftrift of Naples termed Apulia, including the three 
Provinces of the Capitanata, Barri, and Otranto: their 
Situation, Produce, and principal Cities; with a con- 
ciſe Account of the Iſlands ſituated on the Coaſt, and of 
the Provinces of Hither and Farther Abruzzo. 


f PUGLIA, or Apulia, includes the three territories 
of the Capitanata, Barri, and Otranto; but it is 
only in a more extended ſenſe that the firſt can be ſaid 
to belong to it, It is ſituated between the Appenine 
mountains, which bound it to the ſouth, and the Adria- 
tic ſea, its northern boundary. 
Apulia, eſpecially the two firſt territories included in 
it, being a level country, with few or no hills, is in 
ſuch want of ſprings and rivers, that the inhabitants 
have no other water for drinking than the rain ſaved in 
ciſterns, either in their houſes, or built at the public ex- 
pence in the open market · places. The cattle drink alſo 
rain · water out of reſervoirs formed by nature among the 
rocks. The dew in this hot country, from the proximity 
of the ſea, is very copious, and ſerves to refreſh the 
corn lands and vineyards inſtead of rain: but during the 
_ exceſſive heats the garden grounds are watered day and 
night from the wells, which yield only a brackiſh fetid 
water, However, in the parts trom Manfredonia, as far 
as Mount Gargano, are ſprings of tine {ſweet water. The 
coaſt between the town of Mantredonia and Barletta is 
one continued heap of ſand, which has probably been for 
ſome centuries thrown up by the ſea, where it forms a 
kind of bay. In ſome places the ſand lics ſeveral fathoms 
high, and has nothing growing upon it but myrtle, 
ſhrubs, and herbs, with deep roots that ſhoot den to- 
wards the water : yet this place, though naturally fo 
wild and deſert, produces ſeveral advantages. In the 
adjacent ſea, which is ſhallow, the fiſhermen, during the 
months of April and May, make conſiderable protit by 
catching a kind of cuttle-fiſh., For this purpoſe the 
hihermen throw into the ſea ſome bundles of myrtle, 
and the fiſh coming to them to ſpawn, are caught in 
nets. | 
The only fuel the fiſhermen have to boil their fiſh 
with is the dried dung of buffaloes, which they gather 
along the coaſt, no inhabited place being near at hand 
here they can provide themſelves wich neceſſaries. To 
this coalt herds of buffaloes reſort, and during the heat of 
the day lie ia the water, the waves at flood beating over 
them. In this ſandy ſpot, particularly towards Barletta, 
are planted gardens and vineyards ; the beds of the gar- 
dens are here covered with branches of myrtles, that the 
wiads may not di ſorder them by teariog.up the ſand, and 
tc plants receive their chief nouriſhment from the ſea-! 
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water imbibed by their roots; for the ſtocks of their 
vines are ſet ſo deep in the ſands, that the ſea penetrates 
to them; and the like is obſerved with reſpect to eſcu- 
lent plants, as melons, pompions, and cucumbers, Hence 
the wine produced here has a ſaltiſh taſte, but the water 
melons are incomparable, and are ſent even to Napl 

being reputed a moſt delightful refreſhment in the hot 
ſummer months. On the bay of Tarentum are likewiſe 
broad, waſte, and uninhabited tracts, conſiſting entirely 
of ſand hills, which only produce junipers, with red 
berries, and a few other ſhrubs and plants. | 

The other part of the country.is much more fertile, 
Apulia producing great quantities of corn; but the air 
being exceſſively hot, it is in ſome years all burnt up. 
The Jeſuits are the proprietors of halt this province, and 
are ſaid to treat their tenants with the ſame rigour as the 
Neapolitan lords frequently exerciſe towards their farm- 
ers; fo that Burnet ſays, they ſometimes die of hunger 
even in the moſt plentiful years, from the cruel cuſtom 
of exporting their corn. 

We ſhall now give an account of the three provinces 
included under the name of Apulia. 

The country of Otranto, which was a part of the an- 
cient Calabria, is bounded on the north by the territory 
of Barri, and by the gulph of Venice; on the eaſt by 
the ſame gulph ; and on the ſouth and weſt by a great 
bay, which is between that province and the Baſilicate. 
Within land it is very mountainous, dry, ſandy, and in 
ſome parts barren ; but in moſt places abounds in wine, 
olives, figs, and other fruit. But the country is fre- 
quently infeſted with locuſts, which at certain ſeaſons 
come in ſuch ſwarms, as threaten the deſtruction of all 
the produce of the earth; but Providence has remedied 


this evil by ſending at the ſame time birds which devour 
them. This province is alſo infeſted with tarantulas, 
eſpecially in the diſtrict of Tarento. It is likewiſe fre- 
quently viſited by Algerine pirates, who not only ravage 
the country, but carry all the people that fall into their 
hands into ſlavery. To prevent this they have built a 
great number of forts all along the coaſt, ia which are 
garriſons. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, the province of 
Otranto has a conſiderable number of cities and towns, 
four of which are archiepiſcopal ; theſe are Otranto, Ta- 
rento, Brindiſi, and Matera; and ten epiſcopal. 

Otranto, the capital of the province, is ſituated in the 
fortieth degree five minutes north latitude, and in the 
nineteenth degree twelve minutes eaſt longitude, on the 
mouth of the Adriatic, on the eaſtern coaſt of Italy. It 
is ſeated on a rocky iſland, joined by a bridge to another 
iſland, which alſo by a bridge has a communication with 
the continent. It has a good harbour and a conſiderable 
trade, and is defended by walls, baſtions, and a citadel. 

Tarento, the ancient Tarentum, is a ſmall city ſeat- 
ed on a peninſula that projects into a bay of the ſame 
name, and had once a fine harbour ; but it is now ſo 
ſhallow as to admit only fiſhing-boats. It has a pretty 
ſtrong fort, and the bay is famous for freſh water ſprings 
at the bottom. It has ſtill ſeveral monuments of its an- 
cient grandeur, as the ruins of a ſtately theatre, aad other 
public buildings: but though it was once the head of a 
republic, which even made war on that of Rome, it is 
now ſmall, and chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, This city 
== to the ſpiders called tarantulas, already de- 

I . 

Brindiſi, the ancient Brunduſium, is ſeated on the 
Adriatic coaſt, thirty-two miles to the eaſt of Tarento, 
and had once a convenient harbour, which has been 
ſpoiled by the Fhaenicians ; and ſince it has had this loſs 
it has much declined, and is now nothing near fo large 
as it was formerly. 

Gallipoli is ſeared on a high and craggy rock in the 
gulph of Tarento, and though ſmall, is very ſtrong and 
well inhabited. It is ſurrounded by the ſea, having a 
communication with the continent by a bridge defended 
by a good fort, and has a pretty good trade. 

Matera is an inland city on the weſtern fide of the pro- 
vince, and is ſeated in a valley by the river Canapro, 
ninety-five miles to the north-weſt of Otranto. It is 
pretty large, and is oomputed to contain about three 


thouſand families. e 
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The country of Barri, or Bari, is bounded on the 
north and eaſt by the Adriatic ſea; on the welt by the 
Capitanata, from which it is divided by the river Offanta; 
and on the ſouth by the Baſilicate. It is eſteemcd one of 
the molt fertile and beſt cultivated provinces in the king- 
dom of Naples, eſpecially towards the Adriatic ſea, along 
which it has its greateſt extent, Its principal cities are 
the following : 

Barri, or Bari, the capital of the country ſtands on 
the Adriatic ſea, in the fortieth degree forty minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſeventeenth degree forty minutes eaſt 
longitude, and is the fee of an archbiſhop. It is pretty 
large and well inhabited, and had formerly a good haven 
till it was ſpoiled by the Venetians. 

Trani, in Latin, Tranium, is ſeated in a fruitful plain 
on the coaſt of the Adriatic, about twenty miles to the 
weſt of Barri. The inhabitants ſay it was built by Tra- 
jan, and from him was anciently called Trajanum. It 
has been erected into an archbiſhopric ever ſince the 
ninth or tenth century. The city is handſome, well 
built, and is defended by a caſtle ; but is ſmall, though 
the courts of judicature for this province are held there. 

The Capitanata or Capitanate, and ancient Apuilia 
Daunia, is bounded on the north and caſt by the Adria- 
tie; on the north-weſt by the Moliſe ; on the ſouth by 
the Farther Principate, the Baſilicate, and Barri. Its 
ſoil is naturally dry and ſandy, the graſs ſhort, but ſweet, 
and feeds a great number of cattle, which are driven 
thither from the Abruzzo. 

There are hardly any woods in this country; but there 
are ſeveral lakes and ſome conſiderable rivers. The 
principal of the latter are the Offanta, Carapella, Cer- 
varo, Candelare, Fortore, and the Tiferno. The only 
mountain of note in this province is called Gragno, or 
Monte Sant Angelo, and extends itſelf through a great 
part of the proviace. On the top of it is a convent, 
where particular devotion is paid to Michael the arch- 
angel. On the fame mountain is ſituated a town called 
Monte Sant Angelo, which is the ſee of a biſhop. 

Mantredonia, the capital of the province, was built 
out of the ruins of the ancient Sipontum, and is ſituated 
at the ioot of Monte St. Angelo, upon which it has a 
caſtle, and before it a port of the Adriatic. It had its 
name from Manfred, natural fon to the emperor Frede- 
rie II. who rebuilt it in the year 1256; but has been in 
a very low condition ever ſince the year 1620, when it 
was ſurprized and taken by the Turks, who carried off 
all its cannon, bells, &c. and ſet it on fire. The city 
is {mall and thinly inhabited, and the haven being choak- 
ed up, is only fit for ſmall veſſels. It is, however, an 
archiepiſcopal ſee. | 

Moſt of the other towns of this province are very in- 
conſiderable, we ſhall therefore leave them to take notice 
of ſome iſlands, ſituated off the coaſt of this province in 
the Adriatic ſea, Theſe are the Tremiti, which conſiſts 
of St. Nicholo, or Tremiti, St. Domino, and la Capraria ; 
the principal of which is St. Nicholo, which is inhabited 
by a ſet of monks, who have ſurrounded it with high 


walls flanked with towers, to which are added tour ſtrong | 


baſtions. Near the ſhore is likewiſe built a ſmall arſenal 
for the rigging of ſhips. The monaſtery, which is a 
ſpacious and magnificent edifice, has a large ciſtern in 
the centre of the cloiſter, for the uſe of the monks, be- 
ſides ten or a dozen more for that of the other inhabi- 
tants. The church, which has a high roof, and three 
ſtately iſles, is a hundred and ſeventy feet long, and 
ſeventy broad. The choir and pavement are very beau- 
tiful, as is alſo a chapel enriched with offerings of im- 
menſe value, in which they pretend to have a miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin, and a miraculous cruciſix. 
The iſland is of an oblong irregular figure, and in the 
middle almoſt divided by a narrow iſthmus. 

St. Domino is the next in ſize; it is about ten 
miles diſtant, and is very rocky and craggy, as are the 
other two iſlands, which may be rather termed huge 
rocks, and are not worth deſcribing. 

Abruzzo Ultra, or Abruzzo beyond the river Peſcara, 
is bounded on the north-eaſt by the Adriatic ſex ; on the 
ſouth-eaſt by the Hither Abruzzo; on the ſouth-welt by 
Sabina, and the Campania of Rome; and on the north- 
welt by the marquiſate of Ancona, This country is cold 


and has an ancient caſtle. 
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and mountainous, it being croſſed by the Appenines ; 


but is fertile, and produces corn, fruit, and ſaffron. I 
is healthy, pleaſant, and well inhabited; and the people 
who are tolerably induſtrious, have ſome manufactures. 
Aquila, the capital of the province, is ſituated on 4 
little hill, at the foot of which runs the river Alterno, 
It was once a handſome city ; 
but, on the ſecond of February 1703, was almoſt de- 
ſtroyed by a dreadful earthquake. The firſt ſhock was 
ſo terrible, that the inhabitants abandoned the city ; but 
returning to hear veſpers, it being Candlemas-day, the 
ſhock returned, and two thouſand four hundred people 
periſhed, eight hundred were deſtroyed in one ſingle 
church, and the greateſt part of the city, with its walls, 
were thrown down. | 
The other towns in this province are very inconſi- 
derable. | es 
Abruzzo Citra, ſo called from its being on this ſide 
the river Peſcara, is bounded on the north-eaſt by the 
Adriatic ; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the territory of 
Moliſe; and on the fouth-weſt by that of Lavora. It 
has not only the Appenines running through it, but 
ſome other conſiderable mountains, particularly the Ma- 


jella and Cavallo, the former of which is covered with 


perpetual ſnow. 

The country produces plenty of corn, rice, fruit and 
ſaffron ; here are alſo many large woods, which ſhelter a 
great number of wolves, bears, and other wild creatures, 
pos render it neceſſary to go always in troops and well 
armed. 

Chieti, the ancient Theate, and the capital of the pro- 
vince, is ſituated ia the forty · ſecond degree thirty-two 
minutes north latitude, and the tourteenth degree forty- 
eight minutes eaſt longitude, and ſtands on a hill near 
the river Peſcara, on the confines of the Farther Abruzzo. 
It is a pretty large, well-built, and populous city, the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, who has only one ſuffragan, name- 
:y the biſhop of Ortona ; and here the courts of judica- 
ture for the province are held. This city gave name to 
the order of Theatines, which was inſtituted in 1524 by 
John Peter Caraffa, who before his exaltation to the 
pontificate by the name of Paul IV. had been archbiſhop 
of this city. 

Lanciano, the ancient Axanum, is ſituated ſeventeen 
miles to the eaſt of Chieti, and is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, but without ſuffragans. A little river to which 
it gives name, diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic, and 
forms a kind of harbour. The city is well inhabited, 
and famous for its fairs, to which the merchants repair 
from both ſides of the Adriatic. a 

Sulmona, the ancient Sulmo, is ſituated twenty-two 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Chieti, and ſtands in a plain 
ſurrounded by mountains, between two rivulets that de- 
ſcend from the Appenines, beſides the Sora, which runs 
by it. It is pretty well built, and full of inhabitants. 
This city has the title of a principality belonging to the 
houſe of Borgheſe, and is the ſee of a biſhop. lt is fa - 
mous in hiſtory for being the birth-place of Ovid, 


S E C T. VII. 


Gf the Iſland of S1C1ILY. 


Its Names, a conciſe Deſcription of the Streight of Meſſine 
and of Scylla and Charybdis. The Situation and Extent of 
the Iſland ;, its Climate, Rivers, and Produce. A Deſcrip- 
tion of Mount tna, its Eruptions, and the dreadful 
Earthquakes that have laid waſte the Hand. The Number 
of the Nobility, and the Government and Arms of the 


Hand. 


ICILY is by far the moſt conſiderable iſland in the 
Mediterrancan, both with reſpect to its ſize and 
fertility. It was anciently called Trinacria and Trique- 
tra, from its triangular form, and Sicania, from the Si- 
canii, its inhabitants; but the Siculi afterwards making 
themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the iſland, gave 
it the name of Sicilia. In ſucceeding ages, ſome Gre- 
cian colonies ſettling here, ſpread over a great part of 
the country, and their language became the vernacular 
dialect, till the iſland at laſt fell under the dominion of 
the Romans, As to its modern hiſtory, it has been 
Q touched 
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touched upon in our account of the kingdom of Na- 


Both the ancients and moderns have maintained that 
Sicily was originally joined to the continent of Italy, 


but gradually ſeparated from it by the encroachments of 
the ſea and the ſhock of earthquakes, fo as to become a 
perfect iſland. | ; _ 

The ſtreight between Sicily and Calabria, which is ar 
moſt bur three Italian miles broad, is called the Faro, or 
Pharo, Meſſina, from its faro, or light-houſe on the 
narroweſt and Meſſina its capital, which is ſi- 
tuated ner it. Oppoſite the cape of Faro, on which the 

t-houſe ſtands, is the rocky zontory of Sci- 
> the ancient Scylla, where the ebb and flood in this 
firezght are very irregular and * and where it is 
narroweſt, extremely impetuous; ſo that there is no 
ſtemming the tides, even in a ſtrong ſoutherly wind, on 
which account it is uſual to have the veſſel hauled up by 
oxen along the coaft of Calabria. we 

The famous whirlpool Charybdis, in this ſtreight, Tres 
on the outſide of the harbour of Meſſina, and was no leſs 
terrible than Scylla to the ancients. It is probable that 
this rous Yortex is occaſioned by the currents of 
the ſea, which here ran counter. Theſe misfortunes for 
which this place was formerly rendered dreadful, are now 
ſeldom heard of; and in a calm, efpecially when the 
ſouth wind does not =_ the place is fo ſmooth that a 
fmall boat ſafely paſs over it. 

Sicily — 4 the thirty · ſixth degree thirty mĩ- 
nutes to the thirty eighth degree twenty minutes north 
latitude, and from the twelfth degree twenty minutes to 
the ſixteenth degree twenty · five minutes eaſt longitude. 
We have already obſerved that it is of a triangular form, 
and its utmoſt length from eaſt to welt, that is, from 
Cape Faro to that of Boco, is computed at ſomewhat 
more than two hundred and ten miles ; its breadth from 
north to ſouth, from Cape Faro to that of Paſſaro, is a 
hundred and fifty miles, and its whole circuit about ſix 
hundred. 

The climate of this iſland is ſo hot, that even in the 

inning of January the ſhade is refreſhing, and chill- 
ing winds ate only felt a few days in March, and then a 
fmall fire is ſufficient to baniſh the cold, The only ap- 
pearance of winter is found towards the ſummit of Mount 
Etna, where ſnow falls, and is preſerved by the inha- 
bitants in the following manner. They dig pits in the 
open air, and in them lay the ſnow, with ſtraw or ſtub- 
ble, and ſalt, fratum ſuper ftratum, and then cover the 
place with earth. In ſummer when ſnow is wanted to 
cool their liquors, one of theſe pits is opened, and the 
quantity of ſnow required being taken out, the hole is 
immediately cloſed. | 

In this iſland are found gems and valuable ſtones, as 
agate, jaſper, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, marble, and ala- 
baſter l —1 it is equally rich in metals and minerals, as 

, filver, and copper, tin, lead, iron, and alum: 
1 alſo a variety of hot baths of very ſalubrious qua- 
lities, beſides other medicinal waters. 

The principal rivers of this country are Cantera for- 
merly the Taurominins; the Jerretta, the ancient Sy- 
methus; the Salſo, the Belicis, and the Termini. 

Though the ifland appears as one entire rock, the foil 
is ng fertile ; it was anciently ſtyled the granary of 
Rome, and at preſent has not only ſufficient plenty of 
corn for home conſumption, but exports great quanti- 
tics to the kingdom of Naples, which would otherwiſe 
be diſtreſſed. It is however far from being ſo well culti- 
vated as formerly, ſeveral tracts lying waſte, eſpecially 
in the weſtern part. Its wine is excellent, as are alſo 
molt kinds of fruit, in which it abounds, together with 
oil, ſugar, honey, ſaffron, and ſalt; the ſugar is chiefly 
produced in the neighbourhood of Mount tna. 
The cattle are very fine, and all forts of game are in 
conſiderable plenty. All the coaſt affords good fiſheries, 
particularly for tuanies ; and at Tapani is a conſiderable 
coral fiſhery. Great profits are made of ſilk, the culti- 
vation of which was firſt introduced in the year 1130, 
by earl Roger, who returning from an expedition into the 
Hol — 4 brought back with him ſome perſons well 
verſed in the management of ſilk ; hence ir ſoon ſpread 
into Naples, the Milaneſe, Spain, and the French pro- 
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vinces bordering on Italy. In ſhort, whatever ſeems re. 
quiſite in point of neceſſity, delight, or ornameat, this 
country affords in ſuch profuſion, that the inhabitants, 
notwithſtanding the exactions with which they have al. 
ways been burthened by their ſovereigus and their dele- 
gates, live at their caſe, and grow rich. 

As Etna is the higheſt mountain in Sicily, it is the 
firſt diſcovered: at a diſtance by failors, to whom it pre- 
ſents the view of a prodigious chimney, or a very 
rugged pillar. The inhabitants call it Monte Gibelſo, 
or Mongibello, that is, Mount of Mounts. The aſcent 
to it from Catanea is thirty thouſand paces high; but on 
the fide near Rondazzo, only twenty thouſand. Te 
ſtands feparate from all other mountains; its figure ig 
circular, and it terminates in a cone: its 3 
at bottom is no leſs than a hundred thouſand paces. The 
lower parts of it are very fruitful in corn and — 
the middle abounds with woods, olive - trees, and vines; 
and the upper part is almoſt the whole year covered 
with ſnow ; yet within it is continual fire, which, by 
its frequent and violent eruptions, has always ren» 
dered it very famous. Many of theſe dreadful eruptions 
are recorded in hiſtory ; but we ſhall go no farther back 
than the year 1669, of which we find an account in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. It then broke out on 
the eleventh of March, two hours before night, on the 
ſouth-caſt fide of the mountain, about twenty miles from 
the old mouth, and ten from the city of Catanea. 
The noiſe of the eruption was heard an hnndred miles, 
to which diſtance the aſhes were alſo carried. The 
matter thrown out was, like that of Veſuvius, a ſtream 
of metals and minerals, rendered liquid by the fierceneſa 
of the fire, which boiled up at its mouth, till it lowed 
over, and having run a little way, the extremity began 
to cruſt, and turning into large porous ſtones, reſem- 
bling large cakes of burning ſea - coal, came rolling and 
tumbling one over another, bearing down any common 
building by their weight, and burning whatever was 
combuſtible. The progreſs of the inundation was at 
firſt, for ſeveral days, at the rate of three miles in twen- 
ty four hours; but afterwards it ſcarce advanced a fur- 
long in a day, and thus continued for fifteen or tweaty 
days together, running into the ſea cloſe by the walls of 
Catanea. At length it made its way over the walls into 
the city ; but there did no conſiderable da except 
to a convent of Benedictines. In its courſe it over - 
whelmed fourteen towns and villages, containing three 
or four thouſand inhabitants; and it is remarkable, that 
during the whole time of this eruption, which laſted 
fifty-four days, neither ſun nor ſtars appeared. 

But though Catanea then eſcaped the threatened de- 
ſtruction, it was almoſt totally ruined in 1693, by one 
of the moſt terrible earthquakes mentioned ia hiſtory, 
It was not only felt all over Sicily, but at Naples and 
Malta; and the ſhock was fo violent, that people could 
not ſtand upon their legs, and thoſe who lay upon the 
ground were toſſed from ſide to fide, as if upon the roll- 
ing billows. The earth opened in ſeveral places, throw- 
ing up large quantities of water; and great numbers 
periſhed in their houſes by the fall of rocks that were 
looſened and rent from the mountains. The ſea was 
violently agitated, and roared dreadfully; mount Etna 
threw up vaſt ſpires of flames, and the ſhocks were at- 
tended with a noiſe that exceeded the loudeſt claps of 
thunder. 

Fifteen or ſixteen towns and eighteen manors, with 
the inhabitants and cattle, were entirely ſwallowed up, 
ſeveral other towns and villages were laid in ruins, and 
ninety-three thouſand people loſt their lives, of whom 
eighteen thouſand were inhabitants of Catanea, very few 
eſcaping the general and ſudden deſtruction of that city. 
The number of churches and convents involved in this 
dreadful calamity was no leſs than nine hundred and ſe- 
venty - two. Since that time there have been two re- 
markable eruptions of Mount Etna, one in 1753, and 
the other in 1755, and at the laſt time it raged with ex- 
ceſſive fury. | 
| Though the country has not for a long time been ſuf- 
ficiently inhabited, yet its nobility are very numerous, 
they being computed to amount to ſixty dukes, fifty. ſix 


n above a hundred carls, and a great number 
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of barons, The number of churches, convents, and re- 
ligious foundations is alſo exceeding great ; the buildings 
are handſome, and the revenues conſiderable. 

Here is a ſovereign eccleſiaſtical tribunal, which judges 
in all diſputes and affairs in which the clergy are concern 
ed. It was originally inſtituted by the papal court, and 
the preſident, who is called the judge ot the kingdom of 
Sicily, claiins the reſpect uſually paid to a legate a ltere. 
The court of Rome has endeavoured to circumſcribe the 

wer of this tribunal; but this the king has always 
ſtrenuoully oppoſed, and forbid the clergy to appeal to 
Rome. Pope Urban II. having granted earl Roger and 
his ſucceſſors the title of his native legates in Sicily, the 
king conſiders himſelf as an independent ſovereign, not 
only in temporal, but in ſpiritual affairs. The kingdom 
is governed by a viceroy. Its arms are a ſaltire with ſix 

ales gules, and for ſupporters a crownel eagle fable. 
The king's revenues ariling from this fruitful iſland are 
very conſiderable. 


SECT. H. 

of the three Diviſions of Sicily, and the princitul Places in 
each; with a more particular Deſcription of the Cities 
of Maſina and Palermo. 


HE kingdom of Sicily is divided into three pro- 

vinces, Which are called vaileys. The firſt is Val 
di Demino, or Demona ; the ſecond Val di Noto; and 
the thir Val di Muzara, 

Val di Demino, which is the neareſt to Italy, extends 
from Cape Faro to the river Termini. The principal 
places in this province are the following : 

Meſlina, ancieatly Zincle, and afterwards Meſſana, 
is a pretty large and well-built city, ſituated in the thirty 
eighth degree eleven minutes north Jatitude, and in the 
ſixtcenth d-oree fourteen minutes eaſt longitude, ſtand- 
ing partly in a pn near the ſea, and partly on ſome 
riſing grounds. Belides un irrcgu/ar fortification, it has 
a citadel, of five large and regular baſtions, and the 
neighbouring eminences, namely Caſtel Gonjaga, Caltel 
Reale, Porta Reale, Conſagra, Mattagriſone, and Caſtel 
Lacio, are all defended by forts. The private houſes 
are handſome and well built, and the public edifices mag- 
nificent, eſpecially the palaces of the viceroy and arch- 
biſhop. Its churches and convents are numerous, and 
generally elegant ſtructures, with conſiderable revenues, 
and the arſenal is well ſtored with all kinds of arms and 
ammunition. 

The cathedral is a large ſpacious ſtructure, but very 
ancient. It is richly ornamented on the inſide, particu- 
larly the high alcar, by the fide of which is the vice 
roy's throne, which is likewiſe very rich, and clevated 
on an aſcent of ten or twelve broad ſteps. It has alſo 
ſeveral magnificent chapels, particularly one dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, enriched with every thing that can 
be termed magnificent aud coſtly, and is much reſorted 
to by the inhabitants, who pretend that the Virgin ſent 
them a letter, which is here preſcrved as a choice relic, 
and once a year carried about i proceſſion with great 
pomp, The Jeluits have a college and three other 
houſes. The archbiſhop's palace is large and well-built. 
The general hoſpital, called the Loggia, is one of the 
moſt beautiful public buildings in the city; beſides which 
there is a large and rich hoſpital tor old people, found- 
lings, lunatics, the lame, blind, &c. which are here well 
kept in vaſt numbers; and near it is a ſpacious well- 
built lombard-houſe, under good regulations. 

Meſſina extends itſelf on a riſing ground along the 
ſhore with ſome declivity. The chief ſtreets are large, 
one running parallel with the port, and the city is well 
furniſhed with water by ſubterraneous aqueducts, and 
with all kinds of proviſions. | 

The port is of an oval form, and ſo deep that ſhips 
of eighty guns may come near enough to the quay for 
people to go in and out by the help of a plank. To- 


wards the Faro, or light - houſe, it is incloſed by a crooked 
neck of land, on the broad«(t part of which to the eaſt 
ſtands the citadel, and towards its welt end a fort called St. 


Salvadore, Fr defends the narrow entrance to the 
7 , 
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harbour. Near this neck of land is the lazargtto, built 
on a rock projecting out of the fea. 

The trade of this city, though greatly declined, is 
ſti!! conſiderable, eſpecially ſince the year 1728, when 
the harbour was declared a free port. An annual nir is 
held here in Auguit, at which great quantities of foreign 
goods are expoſed to ſale This city claims the prero- 
gitive of beiug ſtyled the capital of the kingdom; but 
Palermo diſputcs this point of precedency. 

Catanea, the ancient Catana, ſtands by the ſea, near 
the fout of Mount ZEtna, and has been ſevcral times al- 
molt deſtroyed by the eruptions of that mountain and by 
earthquakes. It is pleaſantly ſituated upon the river 
Indicello, eighty four miles to the welt of Meſſina, and 
was anciently one of the richeſt and molt porwertul cities 
in Sicily, particularly famous for a magnificent temple 
dedicated to Ceres. The cathedral was a noble byild- 
ing, ſupported by columns of fine black-marble; but in 
the dreadful earthquake before mentioned in 1693, cleven 
hundred people, who had ſheltered themſelves in this 
ſtructure, where the relics of St. Agatha their great pa- 
troneſs were kept, were buried under its ruins, and the 
city in a manner deſtroyed : yet the fertility of the adja- 
cent country has induced the people to returu by de- 
grees, and to rebuild a part of it. It is a biſhop's ſee, 
under the archbiſhop of Mont Real. 

There are a conſiderable number of ſmall towns in 
this Ciflrict, 

Val di Noto extends from the river Jarreta to the ſouth 
coaſt of the illand, and alſo reaches to the river Salſo. It 
contains feveral cities, and above forty towns. The 
principal places in this diſtrict are the following: 

At the diftance of feventy-two miles to the (outh-by- 
welt of Meſſina, is Syracuſe, anciently the capital of all 
Sicily, and a very flouriſhing republic: it was twenty-two 
miles in compals ; but at preſcat is extremely reduced by 
a ſeries of calamitics, elpecially by the earthquake in 
1693; yet its inhabitants are now ſaid to amount to 
four teen thouſand, and it till continues one of the moſt 
conſiderable cities in the iſland, on account of its advan- 
tageous ſituation, the commodiouſneſs of its port, and 
the height and ſtrength of its walls, which are wathed on 
every {ide by the ſea : for it now contains only one of 
the five parts into which it was anciently divided, and 
— no farther than the diviſion formerly called the 
Inſula. 

At the entrance of the port is a ſtrong but regular 
caſtle, which has a communication with the city by a 


wooden bridge. In this caſtle is the famous ſpring called 


by the ancients the fountain of Arethuſa, which ſupplies 
it with plenty of water The port is of a ronndith 
figure, and though not every where of equal depth, has 
room ſufficient to receive the largeſt veſſels, or even a 
conſiderable fleet; its only fault is its not having ſafe 
anchoring ground, eſpecially when the wind blows hard 


from the caſt and north-eaft. 


Caſtro Giovanni, the ancient Enna, is a city much 
celebrated by the poets, who repreſent Proſerpine as being 
carried off from the fields in its neighbourho d. It is 
ſituated near the heart of Sicily, forty-five miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Catanea, upon a hill to the north-weſt of 
the lake of Pergus, and has a ſpacious plain adorned with 
flowers and rivulets, near which is a cavern, whence 
Pluto is ſaid to have come with his car, and to have car- 
ried off that goddeſs. This city is now ſmall, but well 
built, and defended by an old caſtle. 

The province termed Val di Mazara lies on the weſtern 
ſide of the iſland. having Val di Demino on the ealt, 
from which it is divided by the Fiume Gronde, or Great 
river; and the Val di Noto on the caſt· ſouth · caſt, from 
which it is parted by the river Saſo, and is on the other, 
ſides encompaſſed by the ſea. It is very mountainous, 
but fertile and well watered, it having near a dozen con- 
{iderable rivers, and many lefſer ones. The principal 
towns in this province are, 

Palermo, the ancient Panermus, the moſt conſiderable 
city in the province, and even the capital of the illand. 
It is ſituated at the bottom of a gulph on the north coalt, 
in a delightful and extcoſive plain teriainated by high and 
fertile hills, which almoſt ſurround it on the land (ide, 


in the thirty-eighth degree ten minutes latitude, and the 
5 L. thirteenth 
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thirteenth degree forty-two minutes longitude. It has 


been already mentioned in treating of Meſſina, that Pa- 
lermo diſputes with that city the honour of w_ the 
capital of the iſland ; and indeed it contains the houſes of 


a great number of the nobility and gentry, with ſeveral 


fine public buildings, and the ſtreets are ſtraight, large, 
and regular, particularly a beautiful and ſpacious one 
called Caſſaro, that extends through the whole city, and 
has the viceroy's palace at one end, and the ſea-ſhore on 
the other, to which it deſcends by a gentle declivity. 

The viceroy's palace is not only a magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, adorned with fine ſculptures, paintings, and gar- 
dens, but alſo ferves inſtead of a caſtle, it commanding 
the city by its ſituation, and being flanked by high towers 
and other works. It has a noble piazza before, adorn- 
ed with the ſtatue of Philip IV. of Spain, ſtanding on 
a pedeſtal enriched with trophies in baſſo-relievo, and 
with the ſtatues of the four cardinal virtues on the four 
ſides. 

On one ſide of the palace is the great hoſpital of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and on the other the cathedral, an ancient 
ſtructure with four large towers, and richly adorned 
withia, This city is ſaid to contain upwards of a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand inhabitants; it is an archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, has an univerſity, fifty - tu o monaſteries, and 
twenty-two nunneries. It has ſeveral fine churches, 
particularly that of St. Matthew, commonly called de 
VAnima, which is much admired for its architecture, 
beautiful marble, paintings, and ſtately portico. Among 
the other public buildings is the court of judicature, which 
is equally eſteemed for its largeneſs, the magnificence of 
its architeCture, its paintings, and other ornaments, Be- 
fore it is a ſuperb fountain, which is eſteemed the moſt 
beautiful in all Italy, both from the number and elegance 
of the baſons, which ſtand one over another, and from the 
great variety of figures which throw water into them, 
The city contains many other fine fountains and mag- 
nificent buildings, particularly the city gate, which is fo 
wide and lofty that it reſembles a magnificent triumphal 
arch, adorned with a great number of marble figures and 
other ornaments : it ſtands at one end of the long and 
noble ſtreet of Caſſaro, as the viceroy's palace does at 
the other : ſo that from the palace through the whole 
length of the ſtreet you have a proſpect of the ſea, which 
through this ſtately gate reſembles a beautiful canal of a 
ſtupendous extent. 

The quay, which runs the whole length of the city, 
from which it is divided by a ſtrong wall, is wide, beau- 
tiful, commodious, and one of the fineſt walks and places 
of reſort about the city. The greateſt part of the quay is 
planted with trees; ſo that one may walk under them 
ſheltered from the ſun and rain, with the port, the mole, 
the forts, and the open fea full in view. The port is 
very convenient for ſhipping; the long mole extends 
about two hundred fathoms towards the ſouth, and abour 
four hundred towards the welt, in the form of a rectangle; 
at the end of it are two batteries of cannon, and a high 
towes or light-houſe. In the middle of the mole is a ſmall 
fort, and at the other end, next the land ſide is a for- 
treſs, with four baſtions, with the arſenal for the gallies, 
the magazines, and other ſtore-houſes. The port is ſafe 
and commodious every where, except on the ſouth- 
weſt ſide, which is full of rocks, that riſe no higher than 
the furface of the water, on which account ſhips eater 


it near the head of the mole, juſt oppoſite the city, 


where they have from eighteen to twenty-two fathoms 
water. 

Trapani, the ancient Drepanum, ſtands on a peninſula 
on the welt coaſt of the iſland of Sicily, about forty miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Palermo, and is ſtill famous for its 
trade; for the number of nobles and gentry who live in 
the city and its neighbourhood ; for the many trading 
veſſels that fail to and from it; for its ſalt ſprings and 
works, and its having a good coral fiſhery, It is Gtuat- 
ed on a peninſula, forty miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Palermo, and is defended by a ſquare caſtle. Its haven 
is large, but too much expoſed to the ſouth-winds. At 
its entrance is the above caſtle, which is ſeated on a rock, 
and ſurrounded with other works and batteries, and allo 
by the ſea. The town is encompaſſed. by a plain wall. 
The hill at the foot of which it ſtands was anciently 


| 


Lean, 


called Eryx, and on the top was a temple of Venus and 
the tomb of Anchiſes. 

Gergenti was anciently the greateſt and richeſt city in 
the whole iſland : it ſtands about ſour miles from the 
ſea, on the ſouth-weſt coaſt, ſixty ſix miles to the ſouth 
of Palermo. It roſe out of the ruins of the ancient 
Agrigentum, though it does not ſtand directly on the 
ſame ſpot. It is ſituated at the mouth of the river St. 
Blafio, upon a hill, and is defended by a calle fo ſlrong 
by nature, that there is no acceſs to it but at one place, 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, and is ſaid to have been an. 
ciently ten miles in compaſs, and is famous for its tyrant 
Phalaris, for whom Perillus had the cruelty to invent the 
brazen bull, and for his reward was juſtly condemned 
to have the firſt experiment tried upon himſelf, The ad- 
jacent territory is rich, and produces great quantities of 
corn, of which it carries on a conſiderable trade by means 
of the river and its port, which lies about five milcs to 
the weſtward. 


SECT. X. 


Of the Iſlands round Sicily; with a particular Deſcription 
of Malta, and the Knights of that Iſland. 


HE principal iſlands round Sicily are, firſt, the 

Liparean iſlands, called by the ancients XZoliz and 
Vulcaniz; theſe lie towards the north of Sicily. a: the 
neareſt is about forty miles diſtant The 5canocs that 
were in ſome of them, and (Hl partly ien ain, have al- 
ways contributed to the violent winds which c tinually 
reign in theſe parts; whence the ancieits ſ id, thu 
Xolus the god of the winds reſided here, and accord- 
ingly called them by his name; and Vulcan being the 
tutelar god of ſuch volcanoes, they were alſo called 
Vulcan's Iſlands, The moſt remarkable arc the fol- 
lowing : | 

Lipari, or Lipara, the largeſt and moſt populous of 
them, is computed to be about eighteen miles in circuit, 
including its capes and the windings of the coaſt, for it 
is of a very irregular figure, The climate is healthful, 
the air ſerene, and the ſoil rich and fertile. Beſides corn, 
wine, and fruit, which grow in great plenty, the inha- 
bitants ſend great quantities of figs and raiſins into moſt 
parts of Europe. It likewiſe produces abundance of ſul- 
phur, allum, and naphthe, and has ſeveral warm baths, 
formerly much reſorted to. The coaſts yield great plenty 
and variety of fine fiſh. In this iſland were formerly 
pits emitting {moke and fire ; but at preſent they have 
entirely ceaſed. In Lipari ſtands a town of the ſame 
name, built on a ſteep rock, with a caſtle, and eis the 
lee of a biſhop. 

Volcano, in Latin Vulcania, anciently alſo Thermiſſa, 
Theraſia, and Hiera, or the Holy, is parted from Lipari 
by a narrow channel, and though not ſo large, riſes 
much higher. On the north coaſt is a mountain whoſe 
top continually emits flames or ſmoke, but more fur iouſly 
at ſome times than others. 

Stromboli, anciencly Strongyle, is of a round form, 
and ſituated on the north · eaſt coaſt of Lipari, about thirty 
miles from that iſland, It is computed to be about twelve 
miles round, but it is wholly uniukabited, being pro- 
per ly nothing more than a burning mountain of an extra- 
ordinary height, that continually caſts forth fire and 
ſmoke, which are ſeen at a great diſtance at ſea. 

Another cluſter of ſmall iſlands, named the gates, 
or Egades, lies on the weſt coaſt of Sicily; theſe ar 
Levenzo, the ancient Buccina, or Phorbantia; Favagnana, 
the ancient Capraria, or Fguſa, which is extremely 
fruitful ; and Maretamo, the ancicat Maritima., Theſe 
are very inonſiderable ; we ſhall therefore proceed to 
one of much greater conſequence. 

The iſland of Malta, the ancient Melite, is ſitunted in 
the thirty- ſixth degree of north latitude, and between 
the fourteenth and fifteenth of eaſt longitude, fit, Enp- 
liſh miles to the ſouth of the iſland of Sicily, and 15 
commonly treated of under Italy, on account of its 
greater proximity to it than to the coaſt of Africa. It 
was here that St. Paul was bit by a viper, after being 
wrecked on that coaſt, This itland is compnted to be 
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twenty miles in length, twelve in breadth, and near | priory of Denmark, Sweden, and Hungary. Each of 


ſixty in ci cu nference. 


It was ancicacly little more | theſe countries has contributed to the ad vancement of 


than a berren 197K, ut {ach quantities of foil have been | the order, eſpecially France, there being three hundred 
brought rrom Si i. ta it is now become a tertile iſland, | commanderies in that kingdom, which, it added to thoſe 
though i. prod ee ily more Corn than is barely tuſficient | of other countries, the whole number of knights may 


to main in the inhabrats ſix months in che year, and 
the reſt dev puren e cheap in Sicily. The wine pro- 
duced ii this iflant 1s alto not ſuthcient for its conſump-— 
tion, av it is li ewiſe deficient in wood. But, on the 
other ha ir has plenty ot figs, mclons, and other fine 
fruit, with honey, a great deal of cotton, good paſtures, 
conſidera dle hiheries. fea falt, and a profitable coral 
fiſhery ; but the heat is exceſſive both day and ucht, and 
they have a great number of gnats, which are the plague 
of the country. 

Th. aunual revenues of this iſland are computed at 
ſeventy 11% thouſand ſcudi, and the number of its inha- 
bitants aravunts to about fix thouſand, The common 
peopic {pak Arabic ; but thoſe in gentcel circumſtances 
the Italian. 

The moſt ancient inhabitants of Malta of whom we 
have an account were the Ph-eactans, who were driven 
out by the Phcenicians, as they were by the Greeks, It 
ſeems afterwards to have been under the dominion of the 
Carthaginians, from whom it was taken by the Romans. 
Upon the declenſion of the Roman empire, it was firſt 
ſubdued by the Goths, then by the Saracens, from whom 
it was wreſted by the Normans in 1090, after which it 
had the ſame maſters as Sicily, till Charles V. gave it to 
the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. 

Theſe knights aroſe in the following manner : Seve- 
ral trading people of Amaifi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
had by their trade fo ingratiated themlelves with the 
Saracen princes, that they were permitted to build a 
church at [eruſalem, which was finiſhed in 1248, and 
called St. Maria della Lativi. As there was a great re- 
ſort to the Holy Sepulchre, the above merchants built an 
hoſpital and oratory for the accommodation of pilgrims, 
which they dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and appoiat- 
ed certain monks to attend on the pilgrims, who from 
their office were ſtyled Hoſpitallers, and from the church 
of St. John, Johannites. At firſt they procured neceſſaries 
from Amalfi, but after the conqueſt of Paleſtine, the 
fruit of thoſe deſtructive croiſades which deſolated Eu- 
rope, Godfrey of Bouillon endowed them with ſeveral 
lands: and his ſucceſſor Baldwin having put them in 
poſſeſſion of ſome caſtles, and towns, they held a general 
chapter, and elected Raymund di Podio their maſter, 
whoiaſtituted an order out of the brotherhood, and made 
them take the vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience; 
gave them the octangular croſs, and a black cloak, as 
the badge and habit of their order, and divided them 
into three claſſes, Knights, Capellans, and Servanti 
d'Armi. This happened towards the cloſe of the ſeventh 
century. The order was confirmed by the pope, and, 
notwithſtanding their vow of poverty, they obtained con- 
ſiderable wealth. They maintained their ground in 
Syria and the Holy Land, againſt the continual aſſaults 
of the Turks, for two hundred years, till loſing Acra, 
the laſt place they poſſeſſed, in 1191, they removed to 
the iſland of Cyprus, and in 1308 took the iſle of 
Rhodes and the neighbouring iſlands, which they held 
for the ſpace of two hundred and thirteen years, during 
which they were ſtyled Knights of Rhodes ; but Solyman 
II. having diſpoſſeſſed them in 1 528, after they had made 
a long and brave reſiſtance, they firſt went to Candia, 
and afterwards ſeparating, ſome went to Venice, and 
others to Viterbo and other places in Italy, eſpecially to 
Nice in Savoy. But Charles V. apprehending that So- 
y-__ would on their account make a deſcent into Italy, 

t them to Syracuſe in Sicily; and in 1529 conferred 
on them the iſlands of Malta and Gozo, and alſo com- 
mitted to them the defence of Tripoli, which was then 
in his poſſeſſion. From this period they obtained the 
name of knights of Malta. 

The order conſiſts of eight tongues, or nations, the 
principal of which are the French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
Engliſh, and German. In France are three tongues, 
namely, thoſe of Provence, Auvergne, and France, pe- 
culiarly ſo called. Spain is divided into thoſe of Ar- 
ragon and Caſtile, and with the German are united the 


' 


be computed to amount to three thouſand : yet their 
loſſes by war, and more particularly by the Reformation, 
have been very conſiderable, the order being now deſti- 
tute of the Engliſh, Daniſh, Swediſh, and Hungarian 
priorics; and they have ſuffered greatly in Germany 
aud the Netherlands. 

The knights muſt be all noblemen, and produce 
proots of an illuſtrious anceſtry : ſuch as have done this 
are ſtyled cavalieri di juſtizia, in contradiſtinction to the 
cavalieri di gratia, who cannot ſufficiently aſcertain their 
delcent, yet are made knights on account of their per- 
ſonal merits. According to the ſtatutes, no natural chil- 
ren, except thoſe of princes, nor perſons under eigh- 
teen years of age, are admitted into the order. They 
engage to be at continual war with the Mahometans 
and all corfairs of that religion; and, as they kave 
adopted St. Auguſtine's rule, are as a religious order ſub- 
ject to the pope. The grand maſter is ſtyled by foreign 
princes Molt Eminent Highneſs, and is under the juriſ- 
diction of no temporal power; but in what relates to 
the order he is accountable to his council and chaprer : 
though, with reipect to the iſland and inhabitants, he is 
entirely abſolute. His ſubjects flyle him Molt Serene 
Eminence, the knights and others only Eminence. When 
at home, he uſually wears a lung black gown, made at- 
ter a particular faſhion, with a large golden key cf the 
Holy Sepulchre hanging by his tide; but on a journey 
he dreſſes like a layman, and wears a ſword. 

Priories of the order are eitabliſhed throughout all the 
popiſh countries in Europe, of which the great priory 
of Germany, eſtabliſhed at Heiterſheim in Briigaw, holds 
the firſt place. Its adminiſtrator has the digniry of a 
prince of the empire, with a ſeat and voice in the diet 
among the princely abbots ; and he muſt annually remit 
to the grand maſter, whoſe vicar he is reputed to be, the 
neceſſary contributions for acting againſt the Maihome- 
tans, and the uſual aſſeſſment payable by every com- 
mandery. 

But to return to the iſland: the principal city is that 
of Valetta, ſo called from John de Valetta, the grand 
maſter, who laid the firſt ſtone, in the year 1566, on a 
hill which extends into the ſea ; and it has been ſince 
ſo ſtrongly fortified, that few places execed it in ſtrength. 
Its walls are of large ſquare ſtones, and planted with 
ſeveral batteries. On the point towards the ſea ſtands 
the caſtle of St. Elmo, which is fortified in the modern 
taſte, and defends both harbours; one of which, called 
Marſa Muſcietto, lies at the entrance from the ſea to the 
right of the town, and incloſes a ſmall iſland, on which 
ſtand both a fort and a lazaretto. The other harbour on 
the left ſide is ſimply called Marſa, or the Great Har- 
bour, it being the largeſt, ſafeſt, aud moſt commodious 
in the iſland. Its entrance, beſides the caſtle of St. Elmo, 
is guarded by fort Ricaſoli. From the port there is an 


aſcent to the town, Wich is but ſmall, though very 


beautiful. It has but two gates, one of which leads to 
the port, and the other to the country. 

There are ſeveral churches, among which that of St. 
John the Baptiſt is the principal. On one fide of it is a 
fine ſquare, with a fountain at each corner, It is a large 
building paved with beautiful marble, and within it are 
hung up a great number of flags taken from the Turks, 
They alſo pretend to have here many relics, and in parti- 
cular St. John the Baptiſt's right hand. 

Among the ſeveral noble buildings in the city, is the 
palace of the grand maſter, in which is a magazine of arms 
for thirty-five or forty thouſand men, which are kept 
very clean and in great order. Before this palace is a 
large ſquare, in the midſt of which is a noble fountain, 
that throws up great quantities of water to a conſiderable 
height, and even ſupplies the whole town. The palaces 
of the conſervatory and treaſure are alſo fine buildings, 
as are alſo the inns. The hoſpital is likewiſe well builr, 
and the hall for the ſick knights is hung with tapeſtry, 
where they are attended by knights, and ſer ved in plate. 
They are all under a vow ot celibacy ; and yet they make 
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no ſcruple of taking Grecian women for miſtreſſes. Poor 
travellers find entertainment here, till they can get a 
paſſage to the place to which they are boand, and then 


they are furniſhed with proviſions, and their charges paid 


throngh their voyage. 

The Jetuits have a well built college; and there are 
alſo ſeveral convents and nunneries. Even the meaneſt 
houſes make a good {hew, they being all flat-roofed, aud 


SPAIN. 


ſide a broad natural canal runs up into the land, and, 
ſurrounding the town, forins a fine harbour. On a high 
rock is the ſtrong cattle of St. Angelo, which ha a com- 
munication with the town by a bridge. The inhabi- 
tants amount to about three thouſand, and formerly the 

grand maſter reſided here. The palace of the inquiiition 


and the arſenal are reckoned among the priucipal build- 


ings. 


built of large ſquare white ſtone, which retains its colour | Malta, Medina, or Citta Vecchia, that is, the Old 
and ſeems always new. The ſtreets, however, are in- | Town, are different names for a fortified town that ſtands 
commodious, from their being always up and down hill, on a hill in the mi idle of the itland, and was formerly 
but they are wide and ſtraight. The handſomeſt of theſe | above twice as large as it is at preſent. It is the reſidence 
reaches from the caſtle of St. Elmo to the Royal Gate, of the biſhop of this iſland, aud has ſeveral churches and 
which is almoſt a mile in length. convents. ; : 

The adjacent country is full of gardens, and vety| Five miles from Malta is the iſland of Gozo, which is 
agreeable places of pleaſure. About twelve miles from | twelve miles in length and ſix in bread'h, It enjoys a 
the city the grand maſter has a palace built in the form very wholeſome air, and though mountainous, is almoſt 
of a caſtle, the halls of which are adorned with — all cultivated ; for the inhabitants delight more iu tillin 
paintings. It has very neat gardens filled with orange, the land for corn than in ary other fort of huſbandry ; 
citron, and olive trees, with ſeveral beautiful fountains ; | though it has many places well watered, nd ft for gar. 
and at a ſmall diſtance is a grove ſtocked with game for | dening and paſture. It has ſome good harbums, de- 
his diverſion. fended by three forts, and the inhabitants amount to 

Citta Vittorioſa, or il Borg, a fortified town, ſtands about three thouſand. 
on a narrow neck of land to the left of Valctta : on each | 
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Of the Kingdom of SPAIN. 


SECT. I. 


1ts Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, and a particular 
Account of the Pyrenean and other Mountains; with 
the Minerals they contain. The Rivers, Vegetables, 
and Animals of the Country. 


HIS country was formerly known by the name of 
Iberia and Heſperia, which, like that of Spain, is 
thought to be derived from three of its ancient kings ; but 
it has never yet been proved that theſe kings ever exiſted. 
It is not improbable, that the firſt people who came into 
this country ſecing uothing beyond the ocean, which en- 
vironed Spain on three ſides, imagined themſelves at the 
end of the world, and therefure aſſumed the name of 
Iberians, from a Phoenician word of that import; calling 
the country itſelf Iberia, and giving the name of Iberus to 
the largeſt river they met with. The Greeks called this 
country Heſperia, from its weſtern ſituation ; and to diſ- 
tioguiſh it from Italy, which had the ſame name, called 
it, the Farther Heſperia. It was uſually called by the 
Romans Hiſpania ; but this is now altered by the inha- 
bitants to Eſpana, which ſome derive from the Phœni- 
cian word Sepan, or Sepana, a rabbit, this country be- 
ing formerly over-run with theſe animals. The French 
call this country Eſpagne, and we by contraction Spain. 
This country, including Portugal, is the moſt weſtern 
part of all the eontinent of Europe, and is a large pen- 
inſula encompaſſed on every ſide by the ſea, except on 
that part which joins to France, from which it is ſeparated 
by a continued range of mountains called the Pyrences ; 
on the eaſt and ſouth it is bounded by the Mediterranean, 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic ocean; on 
the weſt by that ocean, and by Portugal, which ex- 
tends along the coaſt ; on the north by that part of the 
Atlantic ocean called the Bay of Biſcay, and alſo by the 
Pyrenean mountains; extending between the thirty- 
ſixth and forty-fourth degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween the tenth degree weſt, and the third degree eaſt 
longitude, that is, thirteen degrees from eaſt to weſt, 
and eighteen from north to ſouth. The whole circuit 
of Spain, in a coatinued direction from town to town, 
and from port to port, excluſive of the windings of the 


creeks and bays, amounts to about ſix hundred leagues, 
or eighteen hundred miles, including Portugal, which 
was anciently a part of Spain. 

In moſt of the provinces the air is pure and dry, but in 
June, July, and Auguſt, the days are extremely hot, 
eſpecially in the middle of the country, yet in the night 
a traveller ſhivers with cold. Towards the north, and 
in the mountainous parts, the air is, as uſual, cooler 
than in the ſouth, and near the ſea contracts a moiſture. 
It ſeldom rains, and the winter froſts are never ſo ſevere 
as to bind up the ground. The want of temperature in 
the heat, and the coolneſs of the nights, is the reaſon that 
ſeed lies a long time in the ground before it ſhoots up; 


ſometimes indeed a cool breeze, by the Spaniards called 


a gallego, iſſues from the mountains of Galicia; and this, 
without great precaution, occaſions violeat, and ſome- 
times fatal colds. 

Among the many movntains in Spain, the Pyrenees 
are the moſt remarkable. Theſe ſeparate Spain from 
France, and extend from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic ocean, which is about two hundred and twelre 
miles, and in ſome places are above an hundred miles in 
breadth. They begin at Vendres, a ſea- port in the 
province of Rouſillon in France, and extend to Fuenta- 
rabia, but under different names. Near Rouſillon they 
divide themſelves into two branches; that which ſepa- 
rates the country from Languedoc is called Antipyrence; 
the other between it and Catalonia is termed Col de Per- 
tius: between Gaſcony and Amazon lie the mountains of 


Jaca and St. Chriſtine, and the famous Pic de Midi, 
which reſembles a ſugar - loaf ſtanding on a table, and is 
of a prodigious height. In Navarre, between Pampe- 
lona and St. Jean de Pie de Port, are the mountains of 
Adula and Roncevaux. Over theſe mountains there are 


only five paſſages out of Spain into France, and theſe 
are narrow; one of them leads from St. Scbaſtian's in 
Guipuſcoa, to St. Jean de Luz ; the ſecond from Maya 
in Navarre to Annoa ; the third from Taraffa in Na- 
varre to Pie de Port; the fourth through the country of 
Comminges in Arragon ; and the fifth leads from Cata- 
lonia to Languedoc, | 

The very valleys between the mountains are coverel 


with thick and lofty woods. The other mountains of 
| | Spain 
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Spain are Sierra d'Occa or mount Idubeda, which is a 
chain extending from the Pyrenees to Tortoſa. At the 
beginning 
to weſt, as far as Cape Finiſterre. To the ſouth, below 
mount Cayo, another branch called Orotpeda, riſes 
gradually, and near the ſource of the Tagus takes the 
name of Sierra Molina, which farther fouth, it changes 
for that of Sierra d'Alcarez. 

Here the chain turns off to the ſouth - weſt, ſeparating 
the kingdom of Granada, and extending to the Streights 
of Gibraltar. 

According to ancient writers, the mountains of Spain 
are very rich in gold and filver ; but the Spaniards chooſe 
rather to import theſe metals from America than to have 
the trouble of ſearching for them in their own country ; 
but the iron mines are worked here with great (kill. 
Spain has alſo other minerals, as lead, tin, cinnabar, 
quickſilver, allum, vitriol, copperas, lapis calaminaris, 
and likewiſe cryſtal, amerhyſts, and other gems. 

The great and ſmall rivers in Spain are ſaid io amount 
to an hundred and fifty; the principal of theſe are the 
Minho, which riſes in Gallicia; the Douro, which has 
its ſource in Ol Caſtile, in a part of the mountains of 
Idubeda ; the Tagus riſes in a mountain in New Caſtile ; 
the Guadiano alſo iſſues from New Caſtile, deriving its 
fource from ſume lakes, at a ſmall diſtance — 
which it takes its courſe between high mountains, 
and thus conceals itſelf for near three miles, till it 
ſhews itſeif again in ſome fens, but ſoon hides itſelf 
again amidſt reeds and rocks, which probably gave oc- 
caſiou to the miſtake of loſing itſelf under-ground. 
The Guadalquiver, or Great River, begins its courſe 
in Andaluſia, where ſeveral ſmall ſtreams iſſuing from 
mount Segura unite in a lake, from whence this river 
flows. From Corduba to Seville, it is paſſable only by 
ſmall craft; but from the laſt city to its mouth it is na- 
vigable by ſhips of burden, though dangerous on ac- 
count of its many ſand-banks. The Ebro riſes in the 
mountains of Santillane, in Old Caſtile from two 
ſprings, and receives upwards of thirty brooks in its 
— becoming navigable near Tudela; its navigation, 
however is dangerous on account of its many rocks; 
at length it diſcharges itſelf with great rapidity into the 
Mediterrancan, and its mouth forms the little iſland of 
Alfacs. 

The country in general labours under a great fcarcity 
of corn, which is principally owing to the negle& of 
agriculture ; for though the ſoil be in many places ex- 
tremely dry, and the growth of vegetables obſtructed in 
the day time by the exceſſive heats, and by the intenſe 
cold of the nights, yet it appears from hiſtory, that 
Spain formerly enjoyed great plenty of corn. It however 
abounds in the mo(t delicious fruits, as figs, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, pears, peaches, al- 
monds, cheſnuts, common nuts, &c. and alſo produces 
very good ſaffron. The Spaniſh wines, particularly 
ſack, are eagerly bought up by foreign nations; and 
the value of the wines and raiſins annually exported out 
of the country about Malaga alone amount to a million 
and an half of piaſtres, an imaginary coia of about three 
ſhillings and (even pence value. 

Several parts of the country alſo produce ſugar-canes. 
Spain likewiſe enjoys great plenty of exquilite honey, 
and ſilk in abundance ; but little flax and hemp. Salt 
is exported in conſiderable quantities, a great deal of 
ſea-ſalt being made in the maritime parts of Andaluſia, 
Catalonia, and Valencia, where the ſun ſerves inſtead of 
fire. A prodigious quantity of pot-aſh is alſo exported 
from Spain. 

ln this country are alſo innumerable flocks of fine 
ſheep, part of which, during winter feed in the plains, 
and in ſummer are driven up into the mountains; and 
from theſe are produced the beſt wool : others are al- 
ways kept in one place. The number of ſhepherds in 
Spain has been computed at forty thouſand. The beſt 
wool is that of Old Caſtile, though the Spaniſh wool is 
in general extremely fine and valuable. Andaluſia and 
Aſturia are particularly famous for their fine horſes. 
There are here alſo a great number of large and hand- 
lome mules, ſome of which are ſeventeen hands high, 
and carry vay heavy burdens; but Spain has few horned 
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cattle. In Andaluſia are caught the wild bulls for the 
bull fights. 

The mrritime parts of the country, particularly thoſe 
of Galicia and Andaluſia, abound in fiſh, and among 
others, in ſturgeon, tunny, ſalmon, haddock, lampreys, 
&c. but for want of a proper improvement of the fiſh- 
ery, Spain, according to Uſtariz, annually purchafes 
falt-fiſh from foreigners to the amount of above three 
millions of piaftres, 


SECT. IL. 


The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Spaniards ; the Reaſon 
why Spain is thinly inhabited, and of their Poverty not- 
withſtanding the immenſe quantiy of Gold and filver ſent 

rom America. Their 


— cal | 
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11 are grave and ſolemn in their be- 
haviour, and are not always dreſſed in a ſhort cloak 
and coat, nor do they always appear abroad with a long 
{word, curled whiſkers, and a pair of ſpectacles on the noſe. 
They are remarkable for frugality, love of pomp, fideliry, 
valour, intrepidity, and abhorrence of drunkenoefs ; 

are very jealous of their honour, when once 7 
and the baron de Monteſquieu obſerves, in his Spirit of 
Laws, that The Spaniards have been in all ages fa- 
* mous for their honeſty. Juſtinian meations their fide- 
© lity in keeping whatever was intruſted to their care; 
they have frequently ſuffered death rather than reveal 
* a ſecret, They have ſtill the ſame fidelity for which 
* they were formerly diſtinguiſhed. All the nations 
ho trade to Cadiz truſt their fortunes to the Spa 
* niards, and have never yet repented it.” 

On the other hand, they are univerſally too much 
given to women, and their jealouſy, where either their 
wife, daughter, filter, or even mi is concerned, 
ſeldom fails to end in bloodſhed; for they think no 
means too cruel, baſe, or unjuſt, to wipe off any ſtain 
that is caſt upon their honour, or to gratify their re- 
venge. Pride of birth is no where carried to a greater 
height; and the inſinuation that a man is deſcended from 
the Moors, is ſufficient to make him ſtab the 
or procure his being privately aſſaſſinated. In ſhort, 
they have a mixture of the moſt amiable virtues and the 
moſt ſhocking vices ; and while they affect a haughty ait 
to theſe with whom they are uainted, no people in 
the world are more courteous to with whom they 
are intimate. 

As to their food, they are very moderate in their 
eating, and can make a meal of olives, a fallad, a little 
garlic, or a few roots; but perſons of fortune have ſeve- 
ral expenſive diſhes. The men dine by themſelves, and 
their wives and children eat together. 

The women are generally very lean, and very amorous; 
they have black eyes, flat boſoms, ſmall feet, and long 
garments. They ſit croſs-legged on carpets, a cuſtom 
which they derived from the Moors. They are much 
addicted to painting, though they are kept very much at 
home by the jealouſy of their huſbands. 

The kingdom of Spain is faid to contain about ſeven 

inhabitants ; but it would ſupport 
more than twice that number, was it properly cultivated. 
It is faid, in the time of the Goths and the Moors, it 
contained between twenty and thirty millions of le, 
and might yet be very powerful, if it had no 
in America; but now it is thinly inhabited. The uſual 
reaſon aſſigned for this is, firſt, the expalſion of the 
Moors ; for when Ferdinand the Pious took Seville from 
them, in 1248, the ſeveral diſtricts of this kingdom con- 
tained a hundred thouſand populous towns and villages; 
and when Ferdinand the Catholic reduced the kingdom 
of Granada, it conſiſted of fifty fortified towns, beſides an 
infinite number of ſmaller places, the greateſt part of 
which were afterwards demoliſhed. Another grand cauſe 
of the want of inhabitants is the decay of arts and manu- 
factures which formerly flouriſhed here, and the heavy 
taxes by which the people are oppreſſed. But perhaps 
the greateſt enemy to the populoufneſs of the country 
are the convents, by which no leſs than two hundred 
thouſand perſons are reſtrained from propagating their 
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ſpecies : for if a family have more than one or two ſons, | 


the eldeſt muſt at any rate be a gentlem in, and the reſt 
mouks. The way ot living. among the Spaniards, par- 
ticularly in their eating and drinking, allo contributes 
to render them unfruitful; for in the uſe of ſpices, par- 
ticularly of pepper, they know no bounds. , Their wines 
are alſo {trong and inflammatory; and yet, after a meal 
they add to theſe a very fiery ſort of brandy. On the 
other hand, they are no leſs immoderate in the uſe of 
cooliag foods and drinks, and the conflift of ſuch diſcor- 
dint qualities muſt neceſſarily produce great diſorders in 
the body. Leanneſs is here ſo general, that a fleſhy 
corpulent man is hardly to be met with; and there are 
few or no countries where loſs of light is ſo common. 
Small as the number of inhabitants are, yet their po- 
verty is re narkable, for they not only live in a country 
capeble © ſupporting many millions more than it does, in 


the greateſt plenty, but have prodigious ſums poured in 


trom America. Savala computes that, from the year 1492, 
when America was diſcovered, to 1731, above fix thou- 
#.14 millions of picces of eight in regiſtered gold and 
luer have been imported into Spain, excluſive of far 
greater ſuns uuregiltered, beſides thoſe received by foreign 
merchants from the Spaniſh dominions in America. It 
even appears that one ycar with another, Spain receives 
from their American colonies above twenty- ſix millions of 
pezos, or pieces of eight : yet Uſtariz computes, that all 
the coiged and wrought gold and filver in Spain, in- 
cludiog that belonging to churches and private perſons, 
ſcarcely amounts to one hundred millions of piaſtres, 
The two principal cauſcs of this poverty are the want 

of induſtry in the Spaniards in agriculture, handicrafts, 
and manufactures, which occaſion the country to be an- 
nually drained of many millions for corn and foreign 
goods. The ſecond is, the inſatiable avarice of the 
clergy, who practiſe a thouſand arts to obtain the poſſeſ- 
fioa of the wealth of the country. To them not only 
belong molt of the towns and eſtates, and theſe like their 
perſous are exempt from all public taxes, but they alſo 
turn both the living and the dead to their profit; while 
the laity of all rauks implicitly comply with all their ſor- 
did views. The Mendicant friars, who have divided all 
families among themſelves, tax every one according to 
their condition; and when they kd at a door there is 
no refuſing them, though they ſcarce èondeſcend to re- 
turn thanks for what they receive. All Wills are drawn 
up by them, and that commonly when the teſtator is near 
the laſt gaſp, by which means they often impoveriſh 
widows and children, by aſſigning in the will the right- 
ful inheritance to what they unjuſtly call pious uſes. 
Few marriages are made without their negotiation 3 and 
as by this means they become father-confeſſors, they are 
the deſpotic lords of the whole family ; the caſh, the 
manner of living, equipage, children, and ſervants, are 
all ſubject to their controul. Their commerce, which 
is free from all daties and payments, and carried on 
partly by privilege and partly clandeſtinely, is Iikewiſe 
a rich fund to them, eſpecially if conſidered with reſpect 
to their aſtoniſhing failures, without paying a ſhilling, 
and their ſelling the ſanction of their names to cover the 
merchandize of others; an abuſe which the government 
has in vain endeavoured to ſuppreſs. 

The language uſed in moſt of the provinces is that 
which they call Caſtellano, and Eſpannol, or Spaniſh, 
which has the neareſt affinity to the Latin, both in the 
words and compolition, of any language in Europe : but 
in Catalonia and Valencia the common people uſe a dia- 
le& of the old French, or rather Gaſcgn ; but ſo mixed 
and corrupt, that it is not underſtood by any ather pro- 
vinces. 

The. popiſh religion is practiſed in Spain with the 
grenteſt ſerupuloſity and pomp. In no country is there 
more praying and ceremony, and leſs real-Chriſtianity,, 
The Virgin Mary is more reſpected and adored among the 
Spaniards than Cod himſelf, as appears even from their 
compliments : the expreſſion of God be with you, the 
uſual compliment at parting, does not convey the fame 
mark of affection as that of the Virgin be with you, which 
they imagine expreſſes a much warmer cordiality. Thus 
ſwearing by the Supreme Being is eſteemed a. trifle, bur 
by the Virgin is conſidered as the height of impicty. The 
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Spaniards are indeed mere ſlaves to the clergy, who ſo 
artfully hoodwink them, that they do not perceive the 
chains of their ſlavery, or if they perceive them bear them 
willingly ;- and when they gall them, dare not ſo much 
as vent a ſigh after freedom. Under any diſappointment 
either in views of avarice or ambition, the clergy have 
their dreadtul inquiſition at hand, which ſeizes both on 
honour and life; ſo that perſons of the moſt unſpotted 
innocence eſteem it a particular favour to come of only 
with the loſs of their fortunes. In order to be taken u 

for a Jew or Mahometan, and conſeqnently to be firip- 
ped not only of all one had, but to be burnt alive, it 
was till lately ſufficient for a perſon not to love pork 

and not to have worked on Friday or Saturday, even 
though the informer was ſome menial ſervant, moſt of 
whom are ſpies to the inquiſition, and betrayers of the 
families in which they live. 

The court of inquiſition was firſt introduced in 1478, 
by king Ferdinand the Catholic, and queen Iſabella, at 
the ſuggeſtions of John de Torquemada, a Dominican, 
who was the firſt inquiſitor. At Madrid it conſiſts of an 
inquiſitor- general and fix counſellors, one of whom is 
always a Dominican, two judges, one fiſcal, and ſeveral 
other officers and aſliitants. The number of the families 
who are diſperſed all over Spain, as ſpies and informers, 
are computed at about twenty thouſand. Under this 
ſupreme court are others in the principal cities in the 
kingdom, and even in the Canary Iſlands, Mexico, Car- 
thagena, and Lima. But the Rev. Mr. Clas ke obſerves, 
that the power of this tribunal is now declining very 
viſibly, and ſeems haſtening to its fall; for the preſent 
king of Spain has taken a boulder ſtep to humble the in- 
quiſition than any of the Philips or Char les's who went 
before him. The inquiſitor-general having thought pro- 
per to publiſh a liturgy which he h1d licenſed without 
conſulting his majeſty, the king, with a very proper 
ſpirit, put the inquiſitor under an arreſt, and immediately 
ſent him guarded with a file of grenadiers into exile 
in a convent at a great diſtance from Madrid. So deter- 
mined and reſolute a meaſure as this alarmed the whole 
body of the clergy ; they moved heaven and earth to 
obtain the inquiſitor's recall; but for ſome time the 
king remained inflexible. The common people were 
now taught by the prieſts to ſay, that his catholic ma- 
jeſty was no good catholic in his heart. At length, how- 
ever, the king reſtored the inquiſitor to his liberty; but 
in ſuch a manner, as that prelate had no reaſon to tri- 
umph ; for at the time of releaſing him his majeſty pub- 
liſhed a very ſpirited edit, which was dated on the 
twenty-ſeventh of November 1761, by which he greatly 
limited their power. 

Amidſt the great decreaſe of the inhabitants in Spain, 
the body of the clergy have ſuffered no diminution ; but 
has rather been gradually increaſing, inſomuch that 
Uſtariz computes the number of eccleſiaſtics and their 
ſervants at two hundred and fifty thouſand, The king 
nominates all biſhops and archbiſhops who are afterwards 
confirmed by the pope. In 1753 an agreement was en- 
tered into between the king and the pope, wherein the 
latter ceded to the former the nomination to all ' ſmall 
benefices ; which has not only conlideravly ſtrengthened 
the king's power over the clergy, but alſo keeps thoſe 
vaſt ſums of money in the country, which uſed to be 
expended in journies to Rome, for the ſolliciting of be- 
nefices. The king can alſo tax the eccleſiaſtical poſſeſ- 
ſions according to his pleaſure. However the power 
of the pope and his muncio is ſtill very extenſive here, 
though no bull can be publiſhed without a written per- 
miſſion from the king. 

One of the greatelt inconveniencies a ſtranger finds in 
this country is, the miſerable accommodations to be met 
with on the public roads. The Rev. Mr. Clarke fays, 
you muſt abſolutely carry your proviſions 'and bedding 
along with you, and even then unleſs you can bear fa- 
tigue well, lie down in your cloaths, eat eggs, onions, 
and cheeſe; unleſs you can ſleep whilſt your mules reſt, 
riſe the moment you are called, and ſet out eaily in 
the morning before the hear comes on, you will fare ill 
as a traveller. It is a good method to carry dried tongues 


with you, hard eggs, ſome portable ſoup, tea, ſupar, and 
ſpirituous liquors, not forgetting even pepper and ſalt; and 
whenever 
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buy them whether you want them or 


wine, always to 
know not what to-morrow may pro- 


not, becanle you 
A knife, fork, and ſpoon are abſolutely neceſlary, 


duce. | | | | 
for you Will find none; nor ſhou!d you omit à pan of 
ſauffers, a candleſtic, and ſome wax candles; but great 


care mult be taken to carry neither tobacco nor rum, 
for they are contraband, and may occalion the detention, 
if not the ſeizure of your baggage. You ſhould alſo 
have as few books as poſſible, for the inquiſition will 
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of the Diverſions of the Spaniards ; particularly of their 
Bull-Feaſts, Plays, and other Amuſements. 


E ſhall begin our account of the diverſions and 
Himes of the Spaniards, With 4 deſcription of 
the en- 


Mayor at Madrid, 
public entry into 
his capital, on the 6ftecath of July 1760, which we 
ſhall give from the the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke. The ſquare, which is large, was thronged with 
people, and all the balconies ornamented with different 
coloured ſilks, and crowded from the top to the bottom 
of the Houſes ; the avenues to the {quare were built up 
into balconies, and a (loping ſcaffold placed round for the 
common people, and raiſed about eight or nine feet from 
the ground. 
Firſt came the coaches of the cavaliers, four in num- 
ber, of a ſingular make, with glaſſes at the ends, and 
quite open at Unc Gdes : the cavaliers Were placed at the 
doors of their coaches, om Whence they bowed to 
the people in the balconies as they paſſed round the ſquare, 
and were accompanied by their ſponſors, the dukes of 
Oſſuna, Banos, Arcos, and Medina Cæli. Before the 
royal family came a company of halberdiers, followed by 
ſeven or eight of the. king's coaches, preceding his coach 
of ſtate, which was extremely rich, with red and gold or- 
naments and beautiful painted pannels. Then came a 
coach with ſome of the great officers ; and next came 
the king and the queen im a very ſumptuous coach of blue, 
with all the ornaments of maſſive ſilver, and a crown at 
the top: the trappings of the horſes were likewiſe ſilver, 
with large white plumes. They were followed by the 
coaches of the prince of Aſturias, the two infantas, and 
with their attendants. | 


Their majeſties ſeated themſelves oppoſite to the bal- 


the king's balcony, 
and forming themſelves into two lines fronting different 
ways, cleared the ſquare of the crowd, who retired into 
the ſcaffolds erected for them; after which the halber- 
diers formed themſelves into a line before the ſcaffold 
under the king's balcony. Then two companies of boys, 
dreſſed in an uniform, with caps and red taffety jackets, 
came with buckets of water in their hands and watered 
the ſtage as they croſſed over it to the oppoſite ſide: the 
ſix chief alguazils of the city now came mounted on fine 
horſes, covered with trappings ; they were dreſſed in the 
old Spaniſh habit, black, with laſhed fleeves, great white 
flowing wigs, and hats with plumes of different coloured 
feathers : theſe magiſtrates advanccd towards the king's 
balcony, under which they were obliged to ſtay the 
whole time to receive their orders, except when they were 
frightened away by the bulls. 

At length the troops belonging to the cavaliers aſcended 
the ſtage in four large companies dreſſed in ſilk Mooriſh 
liveries, richly and elegantly ornamented with lace and 

embroidery : theſe firſt bowed to the king's balcony, and- 
then went in proceſſion round the ſquare; and from the 
elegant ſingularity and variety of their uniforms appeared 
extremely beautiful. After them came the four knights 


89 K 
whenever you meet with good bread, meat, fowls, and lin the old Spaniſh dreſs, 
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with plumes in their hats; 
mounted on fine horſes ; each held in his hand a ſlender 
lance, and was attended by two men on foot dreſſed in 
light ſilk of the colour of his livery, with cloaks of the 
ſame ; theſe never forſake his fide, and are his principal 
defence. The cavaliers then diſpoſed themſelves for the 
encounter, the firſt placing himſelf opoſite to the door 
of the place where the bulls were kept, and the other at 
{ome diſtance behind him. | 

At a ſignal given by the king the doors opened, and 
the bull appeared, to the ſound of martial muſic, and the 
loud acclamations of the people, when ſeeing one of the 
attendants of the firlt cavalier ſpreading his cloak before 
him, he aimed directly at him; but the man eafily 
avoided him, and gave his maſter the opportunity of 
breaking his ſpear in the bull's neck. In the ſame manner 
the bull was tempted to engage the other cavaliers, and 
always with the ſame ſuccels, till having received the 
wounds with their lances, he was encountered by the 
other men on foot, who, after playing with him with 
incredible agility as long as they thought proper, eaſily 
put an end to him by thruſting a ſword either iuto his 
neck or ſide, which brings him to the ground, and then 
they finiſh him at once, by {triking a dagger, or ſword, 
behind his horns into the ſpine, which is always imme- 
diate death. After this the bull is hurried off by mules 
finely adorned with trappings. 

After the knights were ſufficiently tired with theſe ex- 
ploits, the king gave them Jeave to retire ; bulls were 
then let out, one at a time, from another door; theſe 
were of a more furious nature, and were encountered en- 
tirely by men on foot, who were ſo far from tearing 
their rage, that they ftrove to increaſe it, by darting at 
their necks, and other parts, little barbed darts ornament- 
ed with bunches of paper, ſome of which were filled with 
gun-powder, and were no ſooner faſtened to the bull 
than they went off like a ſerpent. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more tor menting than theſe darts, but the amazing 
dexterity with which they are thrown, takes off the at- 
tention from its cruelty. They alſo dreſs up goats ſkins, 
blown up with wind, and increaſe the fury of the bull by 
placing them before him, which makes a very ridiculous 
part of the entertainment. Many of the bulls, however, 
would not attack them; and one of the moſt furious that 
did, ſhewed more fear than in encountering his moſt 
ſturdy antagoniſt. They alſo baited one bull with dogs, 
which ſhewed as much courage as any of the bull dogs 
in England. 

My apprehenſions, ſays our author, were at firſt prin- 
cipally excited for the men on foot ; but the knights are 
in much more danger, their horſes being too full of fire 
to be exactly governed; they cannot therefore ſo well 
avoid the aim, and are liable to be every moment over- 
thrown with their horſes, if their attendants by their {ide 
Jo not aſſiſt them. Two beautiful horſes were never- 
theleſs gored ; one of which was overthrown with his 
rider, but fortunately the man eſcaped any miſchief from 
his fall. The courage of theſe horſes is ſo great, that 
they have been often known to advance towards the bull, 
when their bowels were trailing on the ground. 

This ſpectacle, he adds, is one of the fineſt in the 
world, whether it be conſidered merely with reſpect of 
the ſplendor of the ſight, or as an exertion of the amaz- 
ing agility and dexterity of the performers. The Spa. 
niards are ſo devoted to it, that even the women would 
pawn their laſt rag to ſee it. Nothing can be imagined 
more crowded than the houſes even to the tops of the 
tiles, and dearly enough do they pay for their pleaſure, 
pent together in the hotteſt ſun, and with the moſt ſut- 
focating heat that can be endured. This is certainly a 
remnant of Mooriſh, and perhaps Roman barbarity, and 
will not bear the ſpeculations of the cloſer, or the com- 
paſſionate feelings of the tender heart; but, on the other 
hand, it has all the good effects of chivalry, in exciting 
in the minds of the ſpectators a diſpoſition to hardy ac - 
tions, without the horror that prevailed in former times, 
of diſtinguiſhing bravery to the prejudice of our own 
ſpecies. It teaches to deſpiſe danger, and the ſureſt 
way to overcome it is to look it calmly and ſtedfaſtly in 
the face, and to afford a faithful and generous aſſiſtance to 


thoſe engaged with us in enter prizes of difficulty. 
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The bull-feaſt in the Placa Mayor is never exhibited | 
but upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, as the acceſſion or | 


marriage of their kings, and is attended with. very great 
EX both to his majeſty and the city. But there 
is a theatre built without the walls, where there are bull- 
feaſts every fortnight, which to connoiſſeurs are greatly 
preferable to the others, the bulls being more furious, 
and the danger greater to thoſe who fight them; but there 
is little diffcrence in their manner of engaging them. 

We ſhall now give ſome idea of the Spaniſh theatre, 
which our author viſited at the ſeaſon for acting the autos, 
or plays, in ſupport of the catholig faith. The theatre 
made a appearance with reſpect to its ſize and ſhape, 
but was rather dirty and ill lighted, and, what was worſe, 
had an equal mixture of day-light and candles. The 

's head appeared through a little trap-door, a- 
dove the level of the ſtage; and he read the play loud 
enough to be heard by the people in the boxes. The 
pit made a motley appearance, many ſtanding in their 
-night-caps and cloaks ; while officers and ſoldiers were 
interſperſed among the dirtieſt mob. The ſide and front 
boxes were filled by perſons well dreſſed, and that which 
anſwered to our two ſhilling gallery was filled with wo- 
men, all in the ſame uniform, a dark petticoat, and a 
white woollen veil. The actors were dreſſed in richer 


cloaths than thoſe in England, and theſe they are per-| 


petually changing, in order to ſhew the expenſive variety 
of their wardrobe. 


After ſome tedious and inſipid ſcenes, came on an in- 
terlude of humour. One of the comedians addreſſed a 
lady who ſung very prettily, and offered her a purſe of 
money : in the mean while a man brought in three bar- 
ber's blocks which he placed upon the tage, which he 
firſt dreſſed in mens cloaths ; but then undreſſing them, 
dreſſed them in women's apparel, after which came in 
three men who had a fancy to attempt theſe three ladies; 
but they were inflexibly coy, and it was not long before 
their gallants diſcovered their miſtake. At length after 
ſome long tireſome unintereſting ſcenes full of fuſtain and 
bombaſt, an actor, dreſſed in a long purple robe, in the 
character of Chriſt, preached to the four quarters of the 
world in their proper dreſſes ; Europe and America heard 
him gladly, but Aſia and Africa remained incorrigible 
Our Saviour was ſoon after blind-folded, buffetted, ſpit 
upon, bound, ſcourged, crowned with thorns, and com- 


pelled to bear his croſs ; when he kneeled down and 


cried, Padre mi Padre mi ! Father, father, why haſt 
« thou forſaken me! After this the fellow placed him- 
ſelf againſt the wall, with his hands extended, as if on 
the croſs, and there imitated the expiring agonies of the 
bleſſed Saviour; after which one of the actreſſes unbound 
him, took off his crown and ſcarlet robes, and he having 


put on his wig and coat, joined the reſt of the actors in| 


a dance. After this one of the actreſſes, in a very long 
ſpeech, explained the nature, end, and deſign of the 
ſacraments; and the play was concluded by Chriſt ap- 
pearing in a ſhip triumphant. | 

Soon after our author went to ſee a regular comedy, 
and there were two other Engliſh gentlemen in the ſame 
box with him. They underſtood very little of the de- 
ſign of the firſt act; they ſaw a king, a queen, an enchan- 
treſs, and many other pretty ſights ; but the interlude 
was extremely low. The ſcene was intended for the 
inſide of a Spaniſh inn, during the night : there were 
three feather-beds, and as many blankets brought upon 
the ſtage; the queen and her maids of honour perſon- 
ated the miſtreſs of the inn and her maids ; and ac- 
cordingly fell to making the beds. After this ſix men 
came in to lie there, and one of them being a miſer had 
rolled vp his money in twenty or thirty pieces of paper, 
They then undreſſed before the ladies by pulling off ſix 
or {even pair of breeches, and as many coats and waiſt- 
coats, and got into bed two by two: when behold, the 
zeſt conſiſted in ſeeing them kick the cloaths off one an- 
other, and then fight, as the ſpectator is to ſuppoſe, in 
the dark. The abſurdity of this ſcene, and the in- 
«« comprehenſible ridiculouſneſs of it, made us, ſays our 
„ author, laugh immoderately. The fight of the fea- 
« ther-beds, the men kicking and ſprawling, the peals 
« of applauſe that echoed through the houſe, were truly 
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e inconceivable; though, I believe, our neighbours 
* in the next box thought we laughed at the wit and 
„humour of the author. It was a ſcene that beggars 
all poſlible deſcription, and I defy any theatre in 
Europe, but that of Madrid, to produce ſuch an- 
* other.” 

When this interlude was finiſhed, there ſucceeded ſome 
other ſcenes between the king, queen, enchantreſs, and 
the reſt of the actors. Five or ſix of them all at once 
drew their ſwords upon the enchantreſs, who parried 
them with her wand, and, to their great amazement, 
retired unhurt into her cell. At other times the enchan- 
treſs killed with a look, and reſtored to life with a ſecond. 
In ſhort, after ſeveral ridiculous incidents, the enchan. 
treſs renounces the devil and all his works, and in the 
concluſion embraces the catholie faith, and declares ſhe 
will adhere to that alone. But it can hardly be ſuppoſed, 
that theſe abſurd dramatic pieces are the beſt of the kind; 
and indeed they are faid to have ſome that are excellent, 
as thoſe of Lopez de Vega, which come neareſt to our 
Shakeſpeare. 

The taſte for gallantry and dancing prevails in Spain 
univerſally, and they are the two ruling paſſions of the 
country. The latter is ſo much the favourite enter- 
tainment, that their greateſt matrons never think them- 
ſelves excluded by age from this diverſion ; and yeu may 
lee the grand-mother, mother, and daughter, all joining 
in the ſame dance, The two molt favourite and univer- 
ſal Spaniſh dances are the /equedillas and the fandangs : 
the firſt is ſomething like our hay ; the ſecond is a very 
ancient dance, and though originally Roman, yet the 
Spaniards have mixed ſomewhat of the Mooriſh along 
with it; they are exceſſively fond of it, and it is danced 
by the firſt nobility, as well as by the common people. 

The military turn of the Spaniards appear in many of 
their diverſions, and even in the very terms and language 
they uſe at cards : hombre in Spaniſh ſignifies a man, and 

from thence we derive our game at ombre : the four 
principal cards are called matadores, or murderers, be- 
cauſe they win all others. Spadillo is the little ſword, or, 
as we call it, the ace of ſpades; for pads, in Spaniſh, 
ſignifies a ſword, and they are ſo painted on their 
cards. 

It is uſual with the Spaniards both to breakfaſt and 

lup in bed; their breakfaſt is uſually of chocolate, tea 
being ſeldom drank by them. Their dinner is generally 
a pochero, or beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon and greens, 
&c. all boiled rogether. If it be a richer or more expen- 
ſive mixture of meats and delicacies, it is then termed 
an alla podrida, or what we call an i. They are fond 
of garlic ; and it is a proverb among them, that olives, 
ſallad, and radiſhes, are food for gentlemen. 

The Spaniards generally ſleep after dinner. 

Though the men and women all wear the ſame dreſs 
in the ſtreet and at maſs, yet the ladies in their private 
viſits wear as great a variety of dreſs, and of a much 
richer fort than thoſe of England. The ſpirit of jealouſy 
is ſo far worn out, that the married ladies of Madrid 
have each their profeſſed lover, juſt as the Italian ladies 
have their ciciſbeo. 

Their evening's airing is to the laſt degree inſipid: you 
ſee nothing but a ſtring of coaches following one an- 
other, filled with people of faſhion : here a duke and his 
confeſſor ; there a couple of ſmart young abbes ; here a 
whole family grouped together, huſband, wife, and 
children. When they take their airing on gala or court 
days, all their footmen are dreſſed in laced liveries, with - 
plumes of feathers in their hats. 

The number of ſervants kept by the grandees, and 
people of the firſt faſhion, is immoderate. Some of them 
have three or four hundred domeſtics, and the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, in compliance with the taſte of the country, 
keeps near a hundred. As their coaches are uſually 
drove with four mules, they have two poſtillions ; with 
generally four and ſometimes ſix footmen behind their 
coaches. In the hot weather they take our the ſides and 
backs of their coaches, for the ſake of the air. 

i They ſeldom uſe ſedans; and when they do, they have 
always two footmen who go on each ſide the hindmolt 
chairman, in order to hold him up leſt he ſhould fall: 


* 


there 
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there are two on each ſide of the ſedan, and two who 
follow behind with lanthorns, though it be in the middle 
of the day. Thus they have generally nine ſervants 
with a coach, and ten with a ſedan, beſides thoſe who 


go before. 


CE CT. Iv. 


Of the Capacities and Genius of the Spaniards ; the Olſtruc- 
tions to Learning, and their Skill in Divinity, Hiſtory, 
Phyſic, and Poetry. Their Deficiency in manual Arts. The 
State of their foreign Trade; with @ particular Account 
of the Spaniſh Coin, Weights, and Meaſures. 

HE Spaniards are far from being wanting in capacity 

d | for the ſciences, yet little progreſs can be expected 

from them while they are debarred the uſe of their na- 

tural talents. The clergy not being very lezrned them- 
ſelves, it is a potnt of policy with them to ſuppreſs all 
ſcientifical knowledge among the laity ; and in order to 
keep them ia ignorance and ſubjection, they brand all 
literary reſearches with the name of hereſy. Hence, tho 

Spain has no leſs than twenty - two univerſities, and ſeve- 

ral academies, among which is one at Valladolid for geo- 

graphy; yet are they under ſuch reſtrictions, that thoſe 
who attend them can never make aay figure in literature. 

The boukſellers in Spain ſcarcely dare to keep a valuable 

book in their ſhops, on any remarkable and intereſting 

ſubject; the inquiſition being extremely vigilant in ſup- 
pteſũng them, and concealing from the public whatever 
may tend to open their eyes. They have pretences al- 
ways ready for ſeizing foreign books, though they have 
not the leaſt relation to religion. Indeed, moſt of the 
books publiſhed in the Spaniſh language are printed ont 
of Spain, few printing-houſes being to be ſeen there, and 
the far greateſt part of their paper is imported from 

Genoa. 

With reſpe& to the preſent tate of divinity, it con- 
ſiſts, much as it formerly did, in the ſtudy of the fathers, 
councils and decrees of the popes and their canons, and 
in ſyſtems of Thomatic and Auguſtine theology. The 
knowledge of the learned languages, and explication of 
the text of the ſacred writings, have little to do with it. 
To this tract of criticiſm they are almoſt utter ſtrangers, 
though they are well verſed in caſuiſtry, which makes a 
22 part of the ſtudies preparatory to the paſtoral 

ce. | 

In hiſtory the Spaniards have had many valuable writers; 
but it is dangerous to deſcend too near to the preſent time; 
beſides, his preſent majeſty has abſolutely forbid any of 
his ſubjects to write the hiſtory of Charles V. 

In phyſic and ſurgery, Mr. Clarke ſays, they are at leaſt 
two centuries behind the Engliſh ; but where the people 
are perſuaded that ſaints, miracles, and charms can be 
2 to cure the moſt inveterate diſeaſes, there muſt 

little inclination to have recourſe to art. However, 
they ſtill practiſe copious bleeding in moſt diſeaſes, and 
botany is much ſtudied. 

In poetry they have many writers, beſides the celebrat- 
ed Lopez de Vega, who wrote the Jeruſalem Conguiſtada, 
tragedies, comedies, &c. Their ſongs have a wonderful 
air of ſimplicity, and in ſome of them are much ſentiment 
as well as Cignity : thoſe upon love are extremely chaſte ; 
and ſome have a pleaſing air of romance, but are moral, 
grave, myſtic, penſive, like the people themſelves. 

The moſt celebrated writers of humour in proſe are 
Cervantes and Guevara ; the moſt famous work of the 
latter is the E/ Diablo Caxuelo, which la Sage modernized 
into a romance, known in Engliſh by the title of The 
Devil on two Sticks. | 
| There is here a want even of the moſt neceſſary trades; 
and of the few they have, the greateſt part are in the 
hands' of the French, who are very numerous in this 
country; for the natives, beſides their averſion to work, 
diſdaĩn to ſtoop to laborious employments. They are 
not. however, entirely without manufacturers, eſpecially 
of ſilk and wool ; but theſe fall far ſhort of that flouriſh- 


ing condition to which they might be brought : and as 
tradeſmen and merchants are looked u pon with contempt, 


they have no ſooner amaſſed a competent fortune, than 
20 | | 
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they leave off trade, procure a title, and ſet up for per- 
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ſons of quality, The great duties likewiſe on Spaniſh 
ſtuffs render them dearer than the foreign. Thus the 
Spaniards part with the products of their own country, 
and with the treaſures of America, to foreigners, who ſup- 
ply them with bread, and every thing that can contribute 
to convenience and ſplendor, It has indeed been ſaid, 
that of late the Spaniſh manufacturers are in a thriving 
way, and that they make very fine cloths, beſides works 
in gold and ſilver; but this will not probably be laſting ; 
at leaſt it will be a long time before they are able to ſupply 
the wants of their own country, ſo as to exclude foreign 
manufactures. | 

Spain is extremely well ſituated for trade and naviga- 
tion ; they might be their own carriers; but this advan- 
tage they neglect, and leave it to other maritime nations, 
who turn it to a very good account. The Spaniards in- 
deed deny them all acceſs to their poſſeſſions in America, 
and are fo jealous of having that trade confined only to 
themſelves, that no foreign ſhips muſt even approach 
their coalt : yet of this commerce, which is carried on in 
their own ſhips, they have the leaſt profit, they being 
little more than factors for the French, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Italians, who fend their goods to America by them, 
and have the greateſt ſhare in their returns of gold, ſilver, 
and other commodities. 

The trade to America was formerly carried on by the 
flota and galleons. The flota, or Plate fleet, conſiſts of 
a certain number of ſhips, ſome belonging to the king, 
and others to merchants : theſe uſed to ſet ſail from Ca- 
diz to Mexico about Auguſt, unlading at Vera Cruz, and 
returning to Spain in eighteen or nineteen months. 

The galleons were two men of war, called Capitana 
and Almiranta, which ſerved as convoy for eight or 
twelve ſhips that put to fea from Cadiz every March or 
April. Their firſt port was Carthagena, on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma; from thence, by way of the Havannab, 
they returned to Spain. But fince the years 1735 and 
1737, the flota and galleons have been diſcontinued, and 
the trade to America carried on in regiſter ſhips, which 
any merchants may ſend, on obtaining permiſſion from 
the council of the Indies. Theſe fail from Cadiz directly 
to Lima, Buenos Ayres, Maracaibo, Carthagena, Hon- 
duras, Campeche, and Vera Cruz. 

. In 1728 an excluſive charter was granted to a company 
for trading to the Caraccas, a permiſſion to the inhabi- 
tants of the Canary Iſlands only excepted, who were al- 
lowed to ſend thither annually one regiſter-fhip, whoſe 
cargo was entirely to conſiſt of the produce of thoſe 
iſlands. In 1756 another company was erected for trading 
to Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico, and ſending annually ten 
regiſter-ſhips to the bay of Honduras, and the ports of 
the province of Guatimala. 

The Spaniards alſo carry on a very conſiderably trade 
to the coaſts on the South Sea, between the town of 
Manilla, in tte iſland of Luconia, and the harboyr of 
Acapulco on the coaſt of Mexico ; but of this trade we 
have given a particular account in treating of Manilla, 
Vol. I. page 102, 104. | 

With reſpect to the Spaniſh money, it is not eaſily un- 
derſtood ; for the Spaniards make up moſt of their ac- 
counts, and form their calculations, chiefly in theſe two 
ſpecies, the real de vellon, and the maravedi. The 
latter is the loweſk of the denominations of their copper 
money, and in this the king's accouats are kept; conſe- 

uently the revenues of Spain, and the wealth brought 
— Peru and Mexico, are annually computed by an 
integer of copper, that is three times leſs than our far- 


The real de vellon is the ſmalleſt piece of their ſilver 
money, and equals our two-pence half-penny, and two 
thirds of a farthing. But though it be the moſt uſual 
way in Spain to compute by the maravedi and the real 
de vellon, yet there are ſeveral other methods of calcula- 
tion ſtill in uſe. Thus, penſions of the court, payments 
of the army, navy, &c. are ſet down in the regiſter of the 
Spaniſh finances in eſcudos and ducados, or copper 
crowns and ducats. Some accounts of merchants and 
private perſons are likewiſe kept in this way; but few 
things are bought and fold but by the former computa- 
tion of maravedis and reals. 
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In the office of decimal rents, or tythes belonging to 
the archbiſhop of Toledo, accompts are kept in the ob- 
ſolete denomination of dineros, ten of which make a ma- 
ravedi. There are no leſs than fifty clerks in this office; 
and how voluminous muſt their accompts be for above 
thirty thouſand pounds a year, that are kept in a denomi- 
nation, the value of which is above thirty times leſs than 
an Engliſh farthing! 

The ſmall denominations by which the Spaniards love 
to compute, renders their accompts, like themſelves, ſlow, 
tedious, and elaborate ; but then they have this advan- 
tage, that they make their accomptants moſt minutely 
exact. | 

But our Engliſh merchants traffic chiefly in pieces of 
eight, and compute uſually by the piaſtre, or old diſuſed 
piece of eight, conſiſting of fifteen reals and two mara- 
vedis : or it they reckon by piſtoles, they mean the piſ- 
tole of ſixty reals, which is the common piſtole, and not 
the gold one of ſeventy-five, and ten maravedis, other- 
wiſe called the doblon Nair de oro. 

To give a more perfect idea of the Spaniſh coin, the 
following is reduced to the Engliſh weights and value : 


4. . 
The old Spaniſh piſtole, 4 pen. wt. 8. gr. 0 17 
The new Seville piſtole, 4 pen. wt. 8 gr. 0 17 
The old double doubloon, 17 pen. wt. 8 gr. 3 9 
The old double piſtole, 8 pen wt. 16 gr. 1 14 
The new Seville double piſtole, 8 pen. 16gr. 1 14 
The half and quarter of theſe in proportion. 
The piaſtre of Spain, or Seville pieces oteighro 4 6 
The new Seville piece of eight — — o 3 7 
3 
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The Mexico piece of eight — 0 

The pillar piece of eight —— 8 | & 

The rial, or bit —— " 

The Spaniſh weights are the arrobe, which is exaQly 
twenty five pounds Engliſh weight, four of which make 
a quintal or hundred: but yet the arrobe is not the fame 
throughout all Spain; for the pound of Cadiz and Seville, 
and conſequently the arrobe, are much larger than thoſe 
of Caſtile. | 
' In Spain almoſt every thing, whether dry or liquid, 
is ſold by the averdupois pound of fixteen ounces, and 


con 6 the arrobe: thus wine, oil, wood, coals, 


It, &c. are fold by the pound, and in 


* - 4 


Hrze quantities by the arrode. 


Tue gold and fiver-ſmiths weights are, 
The quilate, or carrat, is four grains. 
A tomin, equal to three carrats, twelve grains. 
A caſtillan, equal to eight tomins. 
The ounce, equal to fix c1tillans and two tomins. 
The mark is equal to eight ounces. 

The liquid meaſures are, 

Dos acumbres, or a gallon. 
An acumbre, two quarts. 
Half an agumbre, one quart. 
A quartillo, one pint. 


SECT. V. 


A conciſe Hiflory of Spain; the Title and Arms of the King ; 
of the Nobility, and the Orders of Knighthgod. Of the 
naugurat ion of the King, his ſeveral Councils andCourts 
of Juſtice, his Revenues, and military and naval Forces. 


TH reſpect to the hiſtory of Spain, it will be pro- 
per to obſerve, that the ſouthern caaſt was an- 
ciently frequented by the Phcenicians for the ſake of com- 


merce: after them the Carthagitiians came in a hoſtile 


manner and reduced the country; but were in their turn 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Romans, Towards the beginning of 
the fifth century it was over-run by the Swabians, Alans, 
and Valans ; but theſe were ſoon ſubdued by the Viſi- 
goths, who entered Spain under the command of their 
kibg Atolphus, or Adolphus. Witiſa, one of their kings, 
dying in the year 711, the kingdom was divided into 
tations, and the public revenues greatly diminiſhed by 


the wealth which the biſhops and clergy had accumulat- | 


ed. Sach was the ſtate of the nation when king Rode- 


ricaſcended the throne, and to him is generally attri- 
buted, fays Buſching, the overthrow of the Gothic king. 
dom in Spain, though his rape on the lady, or daughter 
of count Julian, who is ſaid, out of reſentment, to have 
inſtigated the Moors to invade Spain, has never been 
ſufficiently proved, It is, however, certain, that Spain 
was delivered up to the Moors by the craft and treach 
of count Julian, and Oppa, archbiſhop of Seville ; who 
not only ſpirited up the people clandeſtinely to revolt, 
but at the bloody battle of Xeres even deſerted to the 
Moors, which turned the ſcale againſt the Viſigoths. 
Thus the Moors, who were alſo called Arabians and Sa- 
racens, became maſters of the kingdom. This revoly- 
tion happened in the year 714. 

Pelagius, a prince of the Viſigoths, with a great num- 
ber of Gothic nobility, his followers, withdrew into 
Galicia, Biſcay, and the mountains of Afturia : other 
bodies of the ſame nation diſperſed themſelves into Na- 
varre, Arragon, and the Pyrenean mountains: thus 
the Gothic empire became divided into a number of 
petty ſtates; for Pelagius having, in 716, obtained a 
victory over the Moors, the remaining Goths broke out 
into inconceivable animoſities, and ſeparately laid the 
foundations of the kingdoms of Leon, Navarre, Ar- 
ragon, and Sobrarbien ; and of the earldoms of Caſtile, 
Barcelona, &c. Theſe ſmall ſtates were not only con- 
tinually at war with the Moors, but with each other. 
Hence their frequent quarrels and alliances render their 
hiſtory very intricate. The kingdom of Caſtile and Ar- 
ragon at length became ſuperior to the reſt ; but though 
they were thrice united by marriage, they ſoon ſeparated 
again; till, 1472, a perpetual union took place, by 
means of the marriage of Ferdinand, hereditary prince 
of Arragon, to Iſabella, heireſs of Caſtile, who, in 1473 
became king and queen of Caſtile ; and, on the death of 
Ferdinand's father, in 1479, of Arragoa alſo. To Caſ- 
tile at that time belonged not only both the Caſtiles and 
Eſtramadura, but Andaluſia, Murcia, Leon, and the 
Aſturias; Navarre, Biſcay, Guipuſcoa, Alava, Rioja, 
and Galicia; Arragon included Arragon, Catalonia, 
Rouſillon, Valencia, and the iſlands of Majorca, Mi- 
norca, and Yvica. | 

Ferdinand, on his firſt obtaining this great kingdom; 
immediately erected the court of inquiſition; and, in 
1491, by the conquelt of the city of Granada, put an 
end to the dominion of the Moors in Spain, on which 
account the pope gave him the title of the Moſt Catho- 
lic king. | RI 

By Ge articles of capitulation on which Granada ſur- 
rendered, Boabdil, the Mooriſh king, with his ſubjects, 
ſubmitted to do homage to Ferdinand and Iſabella, on 
condition of retaining the poſſeſſion of their kingdom and 
their laws, with the free exerciſe of their religion. But 
this capitulation was ſoon violated, and it being reſolved 
to put all to death who refuſed to be baptized, ſeveral 
hundred thoufand of them fled to Africa, and their 
Jewiſh ſubjects, who were very numerous, were baniſh- 
ed to Portugal. 

Iſabella, the conſort of Ferdinand, now enabled the 
jaſtly celebrated Columbus to undertake the diſcovery 
of new countries beyond the Atlantic Ocean, and in 
1492 he failed to the Welt Indies. | 

In 1504 king Ferdinand acquired, by ſtratagem, the 
whole kingdom of Naples. In 1509, he conquered Oran 
on the coaſt of Africa, and in 1512 made himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom of Navarre : by which the ſeveral ſtates 
of Spain were united into one body. In 1496 a marriage 
was concluded between Philip of Auſtiia and Johanna, 
daughter to Ferdinand, which ſoon” after cauſed” the 
Auſtrian dominions to be united to the Spaniſh; for 
Charles V. grandſon to Ferdinand, in 1520, became 
both. king of Spain and emperor of Germany ; but in 
- 5 oy corned the empire in favour of his brother Fer- 

inand. | 

His ſon and ſucceſſor to the throne of Spain was 
Philip II. who alſo poſſeſſed Milan, with the ſeventeen 
provinces of the Netherlands, and the county of Bur- 
gundy ; and in 1581 ſubdued Portugal. But attempting 
to govern as arbitrarily in the Netherlands, as his father 


. 


had done in Spain, and at the fame time introducing a 
kind of inquiſition for the ſuppreſſion of the Proteſtants, 
7 who 


Spain &.-4-- 
who began to be very numerous, occaſioned an almoſt 


ral inſurrection, and a civil war commenced, in 
which the duke of Alva, the king of Spain's general, ex- 
erciſed great cruelties. They were then aſlitted by Eli- 
zubeth, queen of England, and by France. Upon which 
Philip fitted out the moſt formidable fleet that ever failed 
upon the ocean ; this was his boaſted invincible armada, 
with which he attempted to invade England ; but it was 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed by the ſtotms of Heaven and 
the bravery of the Engliſh. 

Philip III. weakened his country by expelling a mil- 
lion more of the Moors, and the new converts that re- 
mained behind were perpetually perſecuted and tortured 
by the inquiſition. 

Under Philip IV. Portugal ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, 
and ſeveral other countries revolted. In 1648 that prince 
was obliged to acknowledge the United Provinces a free 
independent ſtate ; and in 165g he loſt all the country of 
Rouſillon. Charles II. was diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of 
what he enjoyed in other parts of the Netherlands, as Iike- 
wiſe of Franche Cumpte, and by his death in 1700 his 
family became extinct. , 

Philip, duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis XIV. of 
France, by Charles's will aſcended the throne of Spain: 
but this occaſioned thirteen years war between France 
and the houſe of Auſtria, till, by the peace of Utrecht, 
Philip's poſſeſſion was confirmed by ceding Gibraltar and 
Minorca to England, and Sicily to the duke of Savoy ; 
the emperor Chacles VI. being only able to obtain the 
Netherlands and certain dominions in Italy. 

In 1717 Philip took Sicily and Sardinia from the em- 
peror; but in 1720 acceded to the quadruple alliance, 
and renounced all claim to France, the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, which was confirmed 
in 1725 by the peace of Vienna, in which Charles VI. re- 
linquiſhed all pretenſions to the crown of Spain: but in 
1733 he procured his ſon Don Carlos to be inveſted with 
Naples and Sicily. 

In 1739 a war broke out between England and Spain, 
after which king Ferdinand VI. at the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, found means to procure for his half-brother, 
Don Philip, the three duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guaſtalla, Ferdinand died in 1758, when his brother 
Don Carlos, king of the Two Sicilies, aſcended the throne. 

The Titles af the king of Spain run thus: Charles III. 

by the 'grace of God king of Caſtile, Leon, Arragon, 
the Two Sicilies, Jeruſalem, Navarre, Granada, Toledo, 
Valencia, Galicia, Majorca, Seville, Cerdena, Cordova, 
Corſica, Murcia, Jaen, the Algarves, of Algezira, Gibral- 
tar, the Canary Iſlands, the Eaſt and Welt Indies, the 
Illands and Continent of the Ocean; archduke of Auſtria ; 
duke of Burgundy, Brabant, and Milan, of Hapſburg, 
Flanders, Tirol, and Barcelona; lord of Biſcay and 
Molina, &c. He alſo enjoys the title of Moſt Catholic 
Ling, and fince the year 1308 the hereditary prince is 
ſtyled prince of the Aſturias. The other royal children 
are called infantas, 
I The arms of Spain are, a ſhield divided into four quar- 
ters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand and the 
loweſt on the left contain a caſtle or, with three towers 
for Caſtile; and in the uppermoſt on the left and the 
loweſt on the right are three lions gules, for Leon ; with 
three Jilies in the centre for Anjou. 

The inferior nobility ſtyle themſelves cavalleros and 
hidlagos ; but enjoy no privileges above the burghers. 
However, the higher nobility, including the dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, and counts, who are ſtyled the titulos, or tituladss ; 
and particularly the grandecs, who take precedence next 
the king and the princes of the blood, enjoy great privi- 
leges, They are divided into three claſſes, but conſider 
themſelves as being all upon an equality; yet when the 
king nominates a grandee, if he be of the firſt claſs, he 
kiſſes the king's hand, and returns his majeſty thanks 
covered; if of the ſecond, he does not cover himſelt till 
after the compliment; and if of the third, he does not 
Put on his hat till he has kiſſed his hand, and returned 
to his place among the grandees who are preſent. _ 
Ihe pre-eminence of a grandee does not ſolely conſiſt 
in: his being covered in the king's preſence ; this being 
common to others, as cardinals, nuncios, archbiſhops, 
and the ambaſſadors of cruwnes heads; for at an aſſem- 
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bly of the ſtates, or the nomination of a king, they take 
place of all temporal lords, the conſtable and amirant of 
Caſtile excepted. They enjoy all the privileges of a duke, 
though no dukes by title. When the king takes the air 
on horſeback, they ride next to his perſon, the maſter of 
the horſe only excepted, who by virtue of his office rides 
by the king's ſide. The king in writing or ſpeakin 
ſtyles them prince or coulin-german. At an audience o 
the pope they are permitted to fit, and he gives them the 
title of Sennoria, No grandee can be taken into cuſtody 
for any offence, unleſs . order of the king; and 
it muſt be high treaſon, or ſome other heinous crime 
againſt the ſtate, that can occaſion the obtaining of ſuch 
an order. They and their eldeſt ſons are ſtyled Excel- 
lency, and they even eſteem themſelves equal to the 
princes of the empire and of Italy. 

The principal order of knighthood in Spain is that of 
the Golden Fleece, which received its origin from the 
Burgundian dominions, and at preſcnt belongs both to the 
kings of Spain and the houſe of Auſtria. The collar of 
the order conſiſts of an alternate range of golden flints 
and ſteels, with ſparks of fire on all fides, and a golden 
fleece pendaut from it, with this motto, AUTRE N'AURA1-» 
Charles V. permitted the knights, inſtead of this collar, 
to wear only a ſcarlet ribbon. 

'The three orders properly Spaniſh, and that have a 
revenue annexed to them, are, 

The order of St. ſago di Compoſtella, which was in- 
ſtituted in 1175, by Ferdinand II. king of Leon, has for 
its badge a red uniform croſs, divided into twelve depart- 
ments, This order has four convents who are brothers 
of the order, ſeveral religious ones, one college, five hoſ- 
pitals, and fix hermitages. 

The order of Calatrava, inſtituted by Sancho III. of 
Caſtile, has for its badge a red croſs, divided into five 
departments. To this order belong one convent of re- 
ligious, and one college. 

The order of Alcantara, the badge of which is a lily 
placed croſs-wiſe, was inſtituted by Ferdinand II. king 
of Leon, and was at firſt called St. Julian de Peregro. 
This order is alſo divided into five departments, — 2 
it belong three convents of religious, and one college. 

The king is grand maſler of theſe orders. 

Beſides theſe, the preſent * of Spain has now ia- 
troduced the Neapolitan order of St. Januarius; 24.325 | 
ordered it to be worn in his court above the French order 
of the Holy Ghoſt, or that of the Golden Fleece.. 

Spain, from the Gothic times to that of Pelagius, 
an elective kingdom; and for two centuries a Se 
the throne was filled by the ſuffrages of the ſtates, wha, 
however, 1n no inſtance departed from the royal family. 
At preſent the crown of courſe devolves, without any 
form or ceremony, to the neareſt in blood, and females 
are capable of inheriting; but it is only on the failure 


| of the male line. If the next heir be iacapable of govern- 


ment, eſpecially when on the deceaſe of the former king 
affairs are in confuſion, the ſtates are impowered to 
chooſe five perſons to take the adminiſtration upon them, 
among whom the qucen-· mother is to hold the chief place. 

On the inauguration of a new monarch, he is pro- 
claimed in the church of the Jeromites at Buen Retiro, 
and receives homage from the ſtates ; but he is neither 
anointed nor crowned ; for theſe ceremenies have been 
diſuſed for ſome centuries. 3 

The ancient Spaniſh cortes reſembled our parlia- 
ment, it couſiſting of the clergy, the ancient nobility, 
and the deputies of towns; and the legiſlative autho- 
rity was ſo blended in that of the king and the ſtates, 
that no laws could be made, appealed, or ſuſpended, 
nor any money raiſed upon the ſubjects, but with their 
common conſent. But now this cortes is laid aſide, 
Spain is no longer a mixed monarchy, but entirely ab- 
ſolute; the whole government being in the hands of the 
king and his miniſters, and the councils, which are al- 
ways at his devotion. - The change from mixed to ab- 
ſolute monarchy, was occaſioned by the timidity of the 
commons of Caſtile, who having, in their laſt ſtruggles 
for expiring freedom, ſupported for ſometime a war againſt 
the crown, on a ſingle defeat, in the moſt abject manner 
.deſerted the noble cauſe of liberty. This war began in 


| the year 1520, and laſted only two years; at which 
time 
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time Charles V. carried his point with a high hand, and 
told the cortes he would always have the ſupplies granted 
firſt, and then would paſs the bills they petitioned for, 
and not before, to which they timidly ſubmitted. Since 
the time of Philip III. in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
cerifury, the cortes have bcen diſcontinued, and there 
have been no other aſſembly than conventions of the de- 
puties or agents of the towns, among whom are ſettled 
the neceſſary taxes. 

The laws of Spain are chiefly compounded of the Ro- 
man civil law, the royal edicts, and probably certain 

rovincial cuſtoms. Where they thought the Roman 

— was not ſufficientty extenſive, they have made large 
additions of their own ; theſe are called the Leyes de Par- 
tidas, and at prefent form a ſyftem of modern Spaniſh 
laws, and have been publiſhed in ſix volumes octavo. 
The name Partidas comes from their being divided into 
chapters. | 

The moſt weighty affairs of ſtate are diſcuſſed in the 
council of ſtate, which conſiſts of a preſident, three other 
counſellors, a ſecretary of ſtate, and two other ſecreta- 
ries. 

The ſupreme royal council, or royal council of Caſtile, 
is the higheſt court of judicature, and is divided into five 
inferior courts or chambers, viz. the firſt and ſecond halls 
of government, which are frequently aſſembled as one, to 
determine appeals made from the chanceries of Vallado- 
lid and Granada. The hall of the Mily Qninientss, ſo 
called becauſe the parties muſt firft depoſite fifteen hun- 
dred doblas, about two hundred and twenty-three 
pounds, before the appeal can be lodged : this is nothing 
more than a committee of the ſupreme council. The hall 
of juſtice, which is a court for matters purely lirigious ; 
and the hall of the province, which is a court for mat- 
ters chiefly relating to the police; the provinces being 
diſtributed among the ſeven counſellors of the firft hall 
of government. 

T he chamber of the alcaldes of the court and houſe- 
hold, which may alſo be claſſed with the great councils, 
_— of a governor or preſident, twelve judges, and a 
The ſupreme council of war is at preſent compoſed of 
four counſellors, one of whom is ſecretary, one fiſcal, 
and three aſſeſſors, who are members of the royal coun- 
cil of Caſtile. This council determines all caufes re- 
lating to the army, except what belongs to the following 
council. 

The ſupreme royal council of the Indies conſiſts of a 
1 twenty - two counſellors, four ſecretaries, two 
for Peru and two for New Spain, one accomptant gene- 
ral, and other officers. This tribunal decides, without 
appeal, in affairs relating to the Spaniſh ſeas and poſ- 
ſeſſions in America. 

The council of the finances is divided into four cham- 
bers or halls. 7 
The great court of the civil law is divided into the two 
chambers of Valladolid and Granada, which include 
the whole kingdom: but though Arragon, Valentia, and 
Catalonia have loſt their ancient privileges, yet they ſtill 
retain a court of chancery among themſelves, in audiences 
held in the capital of each kingdom, whoſe determina- 
tions are only ſubject to the ſupreme council of Caſtile, 
If it be a caſe of property, the ſuit is commenced in that 
chancery to which the plaintiff belongs, and then the 
affair is referred to the ſupreme royal council, at which 
the king may order all the deputy councils to aſſiſt. All 
other cauſes go before the reſpective courts to which 
they belong. 

The revenue of the king ariſes principally from the 
tenth of every thing ſold, to which may be added the 
tithes and fourths of a hundred; the exciſe on wine, 
oil, tallow, ſoap, paper, falt-fiſh, &c. the uſual aid of 
four hundted and forty-one thouſand: one hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix crowns, paid by all under the rank of nobi- 
ſity ; the wine-gauge money; the ſtamp-duties, and the 
half annates; the duties on proviſions, which is four- 
teen per cent. thoſe on ſalt, tobacco, the poſt-office, the 
regulations -of the crown of Arragon, and the bull of 
the cruſado, by virtue of which the clergy and laity pay 
a contribution towards carrying on a war with the in- 
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indulgencies; licences for eating butter, cheeſe, milk, 


Spain. 


and eggs, in Lent; the ſubſidies and tithes of church 
and abbey - lands; the money paid by thoſe orders in feu 
of the Iances and galleys they were bound to furniſn; 
the taxes on downs, commons, aud other paſtures; the 
Madrid exciſe ; the thirds, tenths, and patrimonial reuts 
of Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia, and Majorca ; the ec. 
cleſiaſtical payments for the military hoſpitals; the 
quickſilver, and other American revenues; the Weſt. 
India trade; the coinage, &c. all which together 
amount at preſent to about three million three hundred 
ſeventy-three thouſand two hundred eighty-eight pounds 
ſterling. 

The Spaniſh land forces conſrſt of ninety-ſix thouſand 
five hundred and ninety-ſeven men. The kingdom is 
well defended on all fides: towards France it has a 
ſecure fence in the Pyrenean mountains: and the ſea- 
coaſts are lined with redoubts, forts, and towers; and up 
the country the army of an enemy would be | wg to very 

want of 


great inconveniences, particularly the horſe, 
forage. | 

The naval forces of Spain conſiſt at preſent of forty. 
ſeven ſhips of the line, twenty-one frigates, fourteen 
xebecs, four packet-boats, and ſeventeen bomb - veſſels; 
the complement of all which amounts to forty-five 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty men. 

The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain in 


Africa are he towns of Cetua, Oran, and Maſalquiver, 


on the Coalt of Barbara; in Aſia, the iflands of St. La- 
zarus, the Philippines, and Ladrones; the greateſt part 
of the main land of South America ; and in North Ame- 
rica, Mexico, New Mexico, California, the iſland of 
Cuba, part of Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, &c. 


SECT. VI. 
The Diviſuens of Spain, with a Deſcription of the Kingdar: 


or Province Catalonia, containing its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Rivers, Produce, and principal Cities, particularly 
Torto/a, Tarragona, Barcelona, Roſes, and Gerana, 


HE kingdom of Spain conſiſts of main land and 

iſlands. The main land is divided into fourteen 
provinces, ſome of which are reckoned to belong to the 
crown of Caſtile, and others to Arragon : the former are 
Old and New Caſtile, Biſcay, Leon, Aſturia, Galicia, 
Eftremadura, Andaluſia, Granada, Murcia, and Na- 
varre; the latter includes only Arragon, Catalonia, and 
Valencia, with the iſlands in the Mediterranean. 

We ſhall begin with Catalonia, which is bounded on 
the veſt by Arragon and Valencia; on the ſouth and eaſt 
by the Mediterranean; and on the north is ſeparated 
from France by the Pyrenean mountains. Its greateſt 
extent from eaſt to welt is a hundred and twelve Engliſh 
miles, and from north to ſouth a hundred and forty- eight. 
It was formerly larger than at preſent; but France has 
at different times curtailed it of the counties of Rouſillon 
— Conflans, a good part of Cerdagne, and long ſince of 

oix. 

This fine country is watered by ſeveral rivers, ſome of 
which intermix, while others diſcharge themſelves ſepa- 
rately into the ſea. Of the firſt ſort is the Segre, in La- 
tin Sicoris, the largeſt of all the rivers of Catalonia. It 
has its ſource in Cerdagne, and receives in its paſſage 
the Noguera Pallareſa, the Noguera Ribagorzana, and 
the Cervera. It afterwards unites with the Cinca, and 
at laſt loſes itſelf in the Ebro. Of the ſecond kind, be- 
kdes the large river Ebro, which paſſes through only a 
ſmall part of Catalonia, is the Francolia, which falls into 
the fea at Terragona; the Llobregat, anciently called 
the Rubricatus, which receives its ſource in the moun- 
tain of Pendis, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea below 
Barcelona; the Beſos, or Betulus, which alſo joins the 
ſea not far from Barcelona; the Ter, Thicis, or Thi- 
ceris, which iſſues between the mountains, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea below Torcella; the river Fluvia, 
which falls into the ſea near Empurias ; and another 
Llobregat, the mouth of which is near Roſes. 

Though Catalonia does not produce ſugar-canes, like 


fidels, even whether there be any ſuch war or not ; | the reſt of the provinces of Spain, yet it enjoys a = 
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good ſoil, with a pure and wholeſome air. The winters farther on, is the tomb of the Scipios; it being the bes 
in the northern parts, contiguous to the Pyrenees, arc of an obelisk, or pyramid, erected to their memory, Wit 
attended with ſome froſt and ſnow ; but in the ſouthern, | a figure on each tide in the Roman habit; theſe + 
rticularly along the ſealt- coaſt, that ſeaion is very mild. lone thought to be deſigned for the two Sciptus, ' 
e is — entirely mountainous, a few places excepted, | others ſuppule them to repreſent weeping Haves. 
which extend themſelves into molt delightful plains ; Barcelona, or Barcino, the capital of Catalonia, is 
but the mountains are ſo far from being barren, that | large and well fortified ſea-port, ſeared at the fact of 
they arc covered with wood and fruit-trecs. The COUN- Montjoui, in thefurty-hrit degree twenty minutes north [ati 
try yields plenty of wine, corn, oil, pulſe, and fruits, tude, and in the ſecond degree five minutes caſt longitude, 
and alſo produces a great quantity of flax and hemp. | It opens to the ſea in a beautiful ſemicircle, between the 
The fleſu meat of this country, and in general all pro- rivers Llobregat and Beſes. It is a large and well fortificd 
viſions, are excellent. place, divided into the Old and New Town, which are 
With reſpect to minerals, marble, cryſtal, alabaſter, | ſeparated from each other by a wall and ditch, Moſt 
jaſper, amethyſts, &c. are found here; litewile gold, | of the ſtrects are broad, well paved, and clean. It has 


flyer, tin, lead, iron, alum, vitriol, and ſalt, and the | many beautiful ſtructures, a large and ſuperb cathedral, 
coaſt has ſeveral coral fiſheries. 


| with ſome other finc churches and convents, and ſeveral 
In ſhort, this province is one of the moſt populous in | handſume ſquares, At the church of Ciapiulcſmona, 


all Spain, and contains an archbithopric, ſeven biſnop- or the Alms-taker, cloſe by the cathedral, three hun- 
rics, twenty-cight large abbies, one principality, two | dred poor people are daily fed, The number cf houſes 
duchies, five marquiſates, ſeventeen carldoms, fourteen | in Barcelona is compured at about fiftcen thouſand, Its 
viſcounts, and a multitude of baronies, biſhop is ſuffragan to the metropolitan of Tarragona, and | 
Some geographers divide this principality into Old and | his annual revenue is computed at ten thouſand ducats. 
New Catalonia, including in the former the country cx- | Here is alſo an univerſity, an academy of the fine arts 
tending eaſtward from the Pyrenean mountains along the | erected in 1752, a court of inquiſition, and a royal au- 
river Llobregat to the Mediterranean; and, in the latter, dience of Catalonia, in which, next to the governor and 
they comprehend that tract to the weſt, which extends | captain-general, fits the agent. The other members 
from the I. lobregat to the conhnes of Valencia and Ar- here are ten counſcllors, five criminal, or juſticiaty, 
ragon, This country is uſually divided into fifteen juriſ- | officers, and two fiſcals. On the coaſt of Barcelona is a 
dictions, fix of which lie along the coaſt; theſe are thoſe | ſafe road. The city carries on a good trade, and has a 
of Tortoſa, Manblane, Tarragona, Villa Franca, de | large, deep, and ſecure harbour, defended on one fide 
Panades, Barcelona, and Gerona. Along the Pyrenean | by a large mole, at the extremity of which is a light- 
mountains are the two juriſdictions of Campredon and | houſe, with a little fort, and a garriſon for the defence 
Puicerda, with the earldom of Cerdagne. Ihe two ju- | of ſmall veſſels, thoſe of larger burthens lying out in the 
riſdictions of Belaguer and Lerida join to the frontiers of road. On the other ſide the caſtle of Montjoui covers 
Arragon ; and within the country are thoſe of Agramont, | the harbour, between which and the city is a line of 
Tarrega, Cevera, Manreſa, and Vique: but as it is im- communication, and upon this is a fort, whereby the en- 
üble to diſtioguith with any certainty the places be- trance of the harbour is flanked and commanded, 
— to each juriſdiction, we ſhall iuſert the moſt re- | Barcelona had its own counts till the year 1162, when 
markable, without ftrictly attending to theſe minute | it was united to Arragon. In 1640 the inhabitants re- 
diviſions. volted, and put themſelves into the hands of the French ; 
Tortoſa is an ancient, large, and fortificd city, on the | but in 1652 the city was reduced by the Spaniards, In 
Ebro, over which it has a bridge of boats. It lies partly | 1691 and 1697 it was beſieged and taken by the French, 
en a level, and partly on a hill, eighty miles to the weſt- | under the duke of Vendoſme ; but the ſame year was re- 
by-ſouth of Barcelona, and a hundred and eighty-five to | ſtored to the Spaniards by the treaty of Ryſwic, The 
the eaſt of Madrid. It is divided into the Old and New | French poſlefling themſelves of this city and the reſt of 
Town, of which the former is the largeſt, The avenue the Spaniſh monarchy in 1700, king Charles III. after- 
to it is defended by two baſtions and other out-works, | wards emperor of Germany, by the title of Charles VI. 
and the ancient ſtrong caſtle, which is built in the form | took it on the fourth of October, 1705, ſword in hand, 
of a citadel, ſtands on an eminence between the two | after a ſiege of only three weeks, with a handful of men, 
towns. Here are five gates, ſeventy-eight ſtreets, with | not much more numerous than the garriſon which de- 
a ſpacious ſquare or market - place, and many churches | fended the place, In April 1706, Philip, duke of An- 
and convents; the biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- | jou, and marſhal Teſſee, inveſted it with a large train of 
biſhop of Saragoſſa, has an annual revenue of fifteen | braſs artillery, and a numerous army ; but the city, ani- 
thouſand ducats. Its univerſity is inconſiderable; but | mated by the preſence of 2 — held out thirty- 
the adjacent country abounds in corn and fruit, oil and | five days, till relieved by lord Peterborough and Sir John 
filk, and with quarries and mines; for there are thoſe | Leake, who coming up with the Engliſh fleet, the 
of ſilver and iron, alabaſter, very fine jaſper of various | French and Spaniards raiſed the ſiege with great precipi- 
colours, and ſtones with veins of gold. They alſo make | tation, leaving behind them all their cannon, ammuni- 
here fine potter's-warce, which reſembles porcelain. tion, tents, baggage, and wounded men, The city re- 
Tarragona, an ancient and ftrong city, is ſituated on mained in the poſſeſſion of Charles III. till the year 17512, 
an eminence near the mouth of the little river Francoli, | when his brother Joſeph dying, he became emperor ; and 
forty-five miles to the north-eaſt of Tortola, and about | the citizens erecting themſelves into a fort of common- 
the fame diſtance to the weſt of Barcelona. It is neither | wealth, ſet up for an independent ftate ; but in 1714, 
ſo large nor ſo populous as it was formerly; for though | after holding out a long fiege againſt the duke of Ber- 
there is room for two thouſand houſes within the walls, | wick, the inhabitants were obliged to ſubmit to Philip 
there are not above five hundred, which are all built of | V. and ſtill continue in ſubjection to the crown of Spain. 
large ſquare ſtones ; but it is ſtill the ſec of an arch- | The neighbouring country abounds with wheat and 
billuop, who enjoys a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats | other grain, oil, rich wines, fruit of all forts, wood, 
a year. It has an univerſity founded in the year 1532. cattle, fowl, plenty of wild game, and honey. It is well 
Its harbour, on account of its many rocks, will not ad- watered, and thick ſet with villages, "They have filk 
mit of ſhips of burthen ; but it has a pretty good trade. | and woollen manufactures, and excel in iron and ſteel 
The neighbouring country produces corn, oil, flax, and | works. 
very good wine; and both within and without the City Roſas, . or Roſes, à town of Catalonia, conſiderable 
are to be ſeen the ruins of magnificent buildings, and | for its ſtrength, trade, and commodious harbour, is ſi- 
other ornaments of antiquity. tuated on a bay of the ſame name on the Mediterranean, 
In this city are a multitude of Roman inſcriptions, and | about fixty-two miles to the north-eaſt of Barcelona. It 
not far from thence, in the road to Barcelona, you paſs | was in a declining condition till Charles V. rebuilt, for- 
under a very handſome triumphal arch, erected by the | tified, and peopled it; ftince which time it has flouriſhed 
family of the Licinii, adorned with fluted Corinthian | very much, eſpecially under the French, who, from its 
columns, and a pediment with dentiles, like the Tonic | vicinity to them, hare often made themſelves matters of 
order. A little way on one fide the read, ſomewhat it; but have always been oblived to give it up ot the 
79 | 50 concluuon 
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concluſion of a peace, 
Catalonia that held out for king Philip V. during queen 
Anne's wars, while all the reſt of the province had ſub- 
mitted to Charles III. 5 

Gerona, anciently Gerunda, is an old fortiſied city, 
ſtanding on an acelivity adjoining to the Onhar, which 
at a ſmall diſtance falls into the Ter. It is an earldom, 
and a place of conſiderable trade ; yet the revenue of its 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tarragona, 
is only three thouſand ducats a year, and its univerſity 
makes no great figure, The large juriſdiction, of which 
this is the capital, is reckoned the molt fertile tract in 
all Catalonia. In 1694 this city was taken by the French; 
in 1697 by the Spaniards; in 1705 by the forces of 
Charles III. and in the year 1711 was again taken by the 
French, 
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Of the Kingdom or Province of Arragon : its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Rivers, Produce, Hiſtory, and principal Cities; with 
a more particular Deſcription of Saragſſa. 


of the + kingdom of Arragon is bounded on the north 
by the Pyrencan mountains; on the eaſt by Cata- 
lonia ; on the ſouth by Valencia; and on the welt b 

Navarre and Caſtile, Its extent from north to ſouth 1s 
upwards of a hundred and fixty miles, and from eaſt to 
weſt above a hundred and four. The river Ebro croſſes 


the country from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, divid- 


ing it into two almoſt equal parts. Into it the following 
rivers diſcharge themſelves : on the north fide the rapid 
Cinga, or Cinca, which riſes in the mountains of Bielſa; 
the Callego, the ancient Gallicus, which iſſues from 
Mount Gavas; the Iſuela; and ſeveral other ſmaller 
ſtreams. From the ſouth it receives the Xalon, or Salo, 
which comes from New Caſtile, and the till ſmaller 
ftreams of Guadalaviar and Alhambra, all of them having 
plenty of good fiſh, The Torio, or Turio, fertilizes a 
great part of the country by its flow and gentle courſe, 
which gives the huſbandmen and gardeners an opportu- 
nity of cutting channels from it to water their grounds, 
which are much admired for their continual verdure and 
fertility, In ſhort, Arragon, both on theſe accounts, 
and the ſerenity of its air, has been compared to Egypt; 
but this account of its fertility, given by ſome authors, 
ſeems exaggerated, for it is only true of particular ſpots ; 
and Dr. Buſching obſerves, that, with all theſe rivers, 
the greateſt part of Arragon is dry and barren, and ſome 
places even uninhabited : the foi] is for the molt part 
ſandy, mountainous, and ſtony ; ſo that where the rivers 
do not come, or where water is not conveyed by art, it 
produces nothing, In thoſe parts, however, which are 
watered, are corn, wine, oil, flax, fruit, and in ſome 
places alſo ſaffron, which make up the whole riches of 
the country. 2 
Arragon had formerly its own laws and privileges, 
ſome of which were ſo conſiderable, that they had even 
a ſupreme magiſtrate called the Juſtica, or mayor of Arra- 
gon, whoſe office was to check the power of the ſove- 
reign in behalf of the ſubjects; ſo that appeals lay to 
him from the other courts, and even from the king him- 
ſelf. Ennicus, ſurnamed Ariſta, from his love of fight- 
ing, who had been elected king of Navarre by the vote 
of the people, was the firſt choſen into this office. They 
had beſides by a ſpecial contract made with their firſt king, 
and ſworn to by all his ſucceſſors, this farther privilege, 
that if any of thoſe monarchs ſhould infringe their liber- 
ties, they might lawfully take up arms againſt them, 
Peter, one of the kings of Arragon, was the firſt who 
prevailed on their cortes, or parliaments, to aboliſh this 
ivilege, and accept of ſome others, At length Philip 
fl. of Spain, the ſon of the emperor Charles V. being 
enraged at the Arragonians for defending Anthony 
Perez, his ſecretary, ſent an army againſt them; and 
having defeated and deprived them of all their privileges 
and liberties, reduced them to the level of the meaneſt 
province, Dr. Bu'ching, however, gives a different ac- 
count of that affair, and ſays, that the inhabitants of Ar- 


This was the only place in all 
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is ſaid to have 


SPAIS, 


ragon having, in the year 1605, eſpouſed the party of the 
archduke Charles III. Philip V. annulled all their priyi. 
leges, and rendered them ſubje& to the laws of Caſtile, 
by which the revenues of the crown from that kingdom 
were conſiderably encreaſed, 

The natives of Arragon are generally courteous, well. 
bred, ingenious, generous, well- verſed in military affairs, 
courageous, ſtrict obſervers of their laws ; but bigotted 
in religion, and poſitive in their opinions. 

Arragon is divided iato ſeven dioceſes, namely, an arch- 
biſhopric and ſix epiſcopal ſecs. It has ten cities, two fa- 
mous univerſities, ſeveral conſiderable abbies, beſides 
monaſteries, nunneries, hoſpitals, &c. 

Saragoza, or Saragoſſa, the capital of this country, 
ſtands in a very fertile plain on the Ebro, by whoſe wind- 
ings the neighbouring country is rendered ſo fertile, that it 
produces a variety of fruits in great abundance. It is ſur- 
rounded with walls, which, though antique, are firong 
and beautiful, being adorned with ſeveral ſtately towers, 
and four noble gates facing the four cardinal points. It 
en built by the famous king Juba, and 
afterwards beautified by Auguſtus, while he was carrying 
on the war againſt the Cantabrians, It is of an oblong 
hgure, and has two ſtrong and ftately bridges over the 
Ebro. The city is large and handſome, the ftreets lon 
and broad, but ill paved and very dirty. Ihe handf 
and broadeſt is the Calle Santa, or Calle de Coſſo, which 
is the uſual airing-place of the quality. It has multi- 
tudes of magnificent buildings, as churches, palaces, 
ſquates, market- places, and hoſpitals, 

The number of inhabitants amounts to fifteen thou- 
ſand families, many of them of quality, included within 
fourteen large pariſhes, and three others that are ſmaller. 
Here are alſo twenty-three monaſteries, ſome of them 
large and magnificent, thirteen nunneries, and a noble 
hoſpital endowed with a revenue ſufficient to maintain 
eight hundred ſick perſons, beſides two others for or- 
phans, ſome ſmaller for decayed people, and a very noble 
one at a ſmall diſtance from the city. Here is alſo an 
univerſity, which was founded in 1474. 

The cathedral is a rich and ſtately edifice, in which are 
twelve dignitaries, twenty-four canons, thirty nine minoc 
canons, and ſeveral beneficed prieſts, The annual re- 
venue of the archbiſhop is about forty-five thouſand diſcats, 
The tabernacle, or repoſitory of the pix over _— 
altar is a magnificent piece of architecture, all of mally 
ſilver finely wrought, and weighing fix hundred and 
twelve pounds, 

The collegiate church of Our Lady of the Pillar, fo 
called from a pretended miraculous image of the Virgin, 
is likewiſe a fine ſtructure, This image is very ſmall; 
but its crown and robes are almoſt entirely covered with 
rich ornaments, it holds an infant Jeſus in its arms. It 
ſtands very high on a pillar of the fineſt jaſper. Who- 
ever attentively views the image, finds his eyes dazzled 
with the multitude of filver lamps and wax-lights coati- 
nually burning in the chape}, mingled on all ſides with 
the reflection of the gildings, — and golden chan- 
deliers. To this image a vaſt number of pilgrims 
— reſort, in order to pay their devotions to the 

irgin. 

— the civil buildings is the palace, whete the 
cortes meet; and the exchange, two very magnificent 
ſtructures; the latter built in the year 1551, and the for- 
mer much earlier ; but greatly beautified ſince. The 
royal palace ſtood at a ſmall diſtance from the city, and 
has been given to the fathers of the inquiſition. 

The city carries on a conſiderable commerce, and 2 
great number of trades and manufactures both within and 
without the walls; for it has handſome ſuburbs, and many 
hne buildings without the gates, as well as gardens, or- 
chards, and beautiful walks. 

Teruel, or Tervela, about eight miles to the ſouth of 
Saragoſſa, is ſituated on the banks of the Turio on a plea- 
ſant eminence, encompaſſed with ſpacious meadows in- 
cloſed and ſheltered high and fertile mountains, co- 
vered with variety of ſtately trees, odoriferous plants, and 
fragrant flowers, which, with a multitude of — 
orchards, and corn- fields, afford a moſt delightful proſ- 


pect, The city is walled, and inhabited by thirteen — 
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dred families, who are divided into eight pariſhes; be- 
ſides which there are four monaſteries, one nunnery, and 
a wealthy hoſpital. It is the ſee of a biſhop, whoſe an- 
nual revenuc amounts to twelve thouſand ducats ; the ca- 
thedral has fix dignitaries, and fourteen canons, beſides 
inferior prieſts. 

About forty-five miles to the ſouth-weſt of Saragoſſa is 
Bubiera, which is ſituated at the foot of a pleaſant high 
hill on the banks of the Xalon. Its ſoil, ſituation, and 
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Saviour uſed at his laſt ſupp*r. They alſo give out, that 
they have two of the thirty pieces which Judas received 
from the Sanhedrim as the reward for betraying his Di- 
| vine Maſter; they are of filver, and weight about fifteen 
pence of our money. Nothing can be more magnificent 
| than their grand proceſſion on Corpus Chriſti day, 
when theſe are carried with the utmoſt pomp and 
. devotion, 


Here is alſo a ſovereign court of judicature, a court of 


air, are inferior to none in Spain in their fertility, plea- | Inquiſition, and an exchange, The city is plentifully 


ſantneſs, and ſalubrity. The walls are ſtrong, and a- 
dorned with many ſtately towers, and the city populous, 
it having about three thouſand families, divided into thir- 
teen pariſhes, with eleven monaſteries, and four nunne- 


ries, The Romans who gave it the name of Bilbilis, 


s, and endowed 


adorned it with ſeveral magnificent buildin 
It was e celebrated 


it with many privileges. 


er. I.. 


Of the Kingdom or Province of Valencia; its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Produce, and Rivers; with a particular D. ſcription 
of the Cities of Valencia and Alicant, 


ALENCIA is bounded on the weſt by Murcia and 
New Caſtile ; on the north by Arragon and Cata- 
lonia, already deſcribed ; and on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
Mediterranean ſea; extending about an hundred and ſixty- 
two miles in length, and ſixty-two in breadth ; and is 
the moſt populous and pleaſant province in Spain, for 
here they enjoy an almoſt perpetual ſpring. The coun- 
, beſides its extraordinary fertility in wine and fruits, 
produces alſo rice, flax, hemp, filk, honey, and ſugar; 
and as the ſurface of its mountains is leſs fruitful, this is 
«well compenſated by the minerals within. 
All its rivers run to the eaſt or ſouth-eaſt into the Me- 
diterranean : theſe are the Segura; the Xucar ; the Gua- 
dalaviar, which receives its ſource in the confines of Ar- 
ragon and New Caſtile ; its banks are delightfully bor- 
dered with woods and flowers, and it loſcs itſelf in the fea 
below Valencia: the others are the Morviedro and the 
Millares. > 

Valencia, the capital of the province, ftands on the 
ſhady banks of the river Guadalaviar, over which it has 
five ſtately bridges, in the forty-firſt degree thirty-ſix mi- 
nutes north latitude, and nearly under the meridian of Lon- 
don. It ſeems to have been originally built by the Ro- 
mans; but was deſtroyed by Pompey, and a little after 
rebuilt by Cæſar, and called Colonia Julia Valencia. It 
ſtands oppoſite to the place where the famous city of 
Szguntum formerly ſtood, on the ſouth fide of the river. 
Its preſent form is almoſt circular; it is about fix thou- 
ſand four hundred and forty paces in circuit, and is ſur- 

' rounded by a ſtrong wall, which has many lofty towers, 
and thirteen gates, Grao, its ſea-port, which ſtands 
on the Mediterranean, furniſhes it with every thing either 
tor convenience or delight, particularly with a great va- 
riety of ſea-fiſh, and its neighbouring lake of Albuſera, 
with great abundance of water-fowl and freſh-water-fiſh ; 
az does the fertile country round it with corn, wine, 
oil, fruit, herbs, and other proviſions. Mulberry-trees 
are plantcd in rows in all the felds, and ſo induſtrious are 
the inhabitants in its neighbourhood, that the ground 
never lies fallow. The city is ſaid to contain fifteen thou- 
fand families, fourteen pariſh-churches, forty-eight mon- 
aſteries and nunneries, beſides other foundations of the 
military order, fix chapels, fix hoſpitals, and twenty fra- 
ternities, which every year give portions to an hundred and 
thirty poor maidens on their marriage, Here is alſo an 
univerſity, with five colleges. 

Valencia is the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe revenue 
amounts to forty thouſand Ducats a year. The cathedral 
has ſeven dignitaries, twenty-four canons, beſides minor 
canons, and other inferior prieſts. Among other valuable 
treaſures in this ſtructure is a chalice of a rich kind of 
azate, which they ridiculouſly pretend to be the ſame our 


ſupplied with water, not only from the river, but from 
a valt number of deep wells dug almoſt in every houſe, 
and ſome compute that thoſe within and without the walls 
amount to thirty thouſand, There is heie alſo an ex- 
traordinary common fewer, ſaid to be a Roman work, by 


- which the foil of every houſe is carried off under ground. 
| Upon theſe accounts it is reckoned one of the hæœalthieſt 
for being the birth-place of Martial the famed Epi- 


and moſt pleaſant places in Europe, 

The city is enriched by the vaſt number of quality and 
gentry who reſide in it, and its great commerce; there is 
| 2 variety of manufactures carried on here, eſpecially the 
| woollen, the cloth made in this city being reputcd the 
; fineſt in all Spain. The filk manufaQuures likewiſe flou- 

riſh here, the inhabitants alſo export large quantities of 
wine, oil, and fruit, In the markets of Valencia, and 
all over Spain, they cut their poultry into pieces, and ſell 
them by quarters. Here they make large veſſels of goat- 
ſkins, for putting their oil and wine into. 
| The government of the city is by fix jurats, or conſuls ; 
there is alſo a judge for criminal cauſes, with an advocate 
to aſſiſt him, and a lieutenant criminal ; a muſtafa, who 
has the care of all proviſions, corn, weights, meaſures, 
&c. and a judge for civil cauſes, 
In the year 1705, when all Catalonia had ſubmitted 
to Charles of Auſtria, the nominal king of Spain, this 
city likewiſewiſe opened her gates to the earl of Peterbo- 
rough and the Engliſh forces. "Though after the unfor- 
tunate battle of Almanza, in 1707, the Duke of Orleans, 
who commanded the Spaniſh troops for Philip of Anjou, 
recovered it, after which the inhabitants were ſeverely 
puniſhed by that prince for their forwardneſs in revolting, 
and ſtripped of the greateſt part of their ancient priyi- 
 leges, which they had preſerved with the utmoſt bra - 


very. 


Alicant is ſituated ſixty miles to the ſouth of Valencia, 
| and at the ſame diſtance north of Carthagena, in the 
thirty- eighth degree thirty- ſeven minutes north latitude, 
and in about five minutes weſt longitude : this is a cele- 
brated city and ſea- port in the Mediterranean, delight- 
fully ſeated between two hills. It is well walled, and de- 
ſended by a caſtle built on a high rock. On the neigh- 
bouring ſhore ſtand ſeveral watch towers, from which 
the veſſels of the Sallee rovers are obſerved, It is a place 
of conſiderable trade, on account of its commodious har- 
bour, and is well known to the Englith, eſpecially for 
its wines and fruit, which they uſed to bring from thence; 
as well as from their landing ſome of their forces here in 
the reign of Queen Anne, when the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain was conteſted between Charles of Auſtria 
and Philip of Anjou. The city then contained about 
ſeventeen hundred families, two pariſh-churches, one of 
which is collegiate, with fix monaſteries, two nunneries, 
and three handſome market-places ; beſides hoſpitals, 
chapels, &c, The Engliſh made themſelves maſters both 
of the city and caſtle in the year 1705, and held them till 
the peace of Utrecht in 171 7 when they returned to Phi- 
lip of Bourbon, ſtiled Philip V. of Spain. 

About half a league from the city is a famous convent 
of nuns, to which there is a great reſort of pilgrims, in 
order to pay their devotions to the impreſſion of the holy 
face, ſaid to have been imprinted thrice on a napkin with 
which Veronica wiped the face of our Saviour, when he 
was going to his crucifixion. Among theſe votaries are 
many ſeamen, who on their leaving Alicant frequentl 
make a vow of performing their devotions here upon their 
ſafe return, Which they do bare-footed. This picture of 
our Saviour's face, ſaid to be repreſented in ſo miraculous 
2 manner on a piece of white linen, we ate told is a 
wretched piece of daubing. 


| 
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4234 A OF GEODRMATP HI SPAIN, 
{ thoſe dried by the ſun on the branches of the vines, and 
CET, © , others which are dipped in the lye made of the aſhes of 
| the burat bratches, and afterwards dried in the ſun. Here 
Of the Kingdims er Provinces of Murcia ard Granada ; | is allo great plenty of honey and wax. Several places in 
their Situation, Extent, Rivers, Produce, and princizai the mountains near Antequera make ſalt, which the ſun 
8 | prepares from water conveyed into pans. The cultiva- | 
tion of filk is here alſo very conſiderable, The country 
HE kingdom or province of Murcia is bounded on | likewiſe produces plenty of dates, of which great advan- 
the north by New Caſtile ; on the eaſt by the king- | tage 1s made, and even of the very acorns, which is faid 
dom of Valencia; on the weſt by Andaluſia and Granada, to excced the fineſt nuts : and of the galls, which are 
and on the ſouth by the Mediterranean fea, extend- ' found in this country in vaſt quantities, a dye is made 
ing about ſixty-rwo miles in length, and fiſty-eight in tor leather, Great quantities of ſumach, for preparing 
VI Y | goat and chamois ſkins, are likewiſe exported from hence, 
The principal river is the Segura, which receives its eſides good ſtone for building, the earth affords hya- - 
ſource from New Caſtile, and running from weſt to eaſt cinthis, garnets, and other gems, 
traverſes this country and that of Valencia. | In the time of the Moors, Granada was the moſt popu- 
The air of this province is pure and healthy, and the lous and beſt cultivated province in Spain; but through 
country produces corn and wine, which are both good; ihe contempt which the Spaniards entertain for agricul- 
but as the country is very mountainous, and the ſoil dry, culture, things are much altered : however, Spain has not 
from its having but Little rain, its products are but in an) tract of land to well inhabited as the mountains of 
ſmall quantities. It, however, abounds in fine fruits, as Las Alpuxarras, which, beſides the many towns and 
oranges and lemons, and alſo with ſugar, honey and ſilk. villages interſperſed among them, are wonderfully im- 
The principal places in this province are, proved by the induſtry of the inhabitants, who turn 
Murcia, the capital of the kingdom, which is ſeated [their vineyards and plantations to 2 very good Account. 
in a pleaſant plain on the river Segura, in the thirty - The ſea-coalt, for its protection againſt the African cor- 
eighth degree twelve minutes north latitude, and in one | up s, is lined with high towers, which command an ex- 
degree fourteen minutes weſt longitude, and is pretty . proſpect over the fea, from the ſtreights of Gibral- 
large and populous, with large handſome ſtrects. It is tar to the Ryo Freyo, or the Cold River, g 
walled round, and has twelve gates. It contains fix This province became a diſtinct kingdom in the thir- 
pariſh-churches, and a ſuperb cathedral, which has a teenth century, when the Mooriſh king Abenhud, who 
ſteeple ſo contrived that a man may ride up to the top reſided at Cordova, loſing his life and crown in a battle 
either on horſeback or in a coach. It is the ſce of a againſt the Chriftians in 1236, his ſubjects and followers 
biſhop, who has a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats, | betook themſelves to Granada, and choſe a new king, who 
round the city are fine gardens, which abound with ex- | made the city of that name his capital and place of reſi- 
cellent fruit. dence, This kingdom, which was the laſt of the Mooriſh, 
Carthagena, or Little Carthage, is a pretty good city, then contained thirty-two large towns and ninety-ſeven 
ſtanding on the ſide of a hill, by a fine bay on the Medi- | ſmaller, and continued from the year 1236 to 1492, when 
terranean, at the mouth of the river Guadalantin, in the | Ferdinand the Catholic reduced it, and — it to the 
thiity- ſeventh degree forty minutes north latitude, and crown of Caſtile. i 
in one degree five minutes weft longitude. It has one of | The city of Granada, the capital of the province, 
the beſt harbours in the kingdom: the ſmall iſland of Eſ- | ſtands at the foot of a moſt noble ridge of barren moun- 
combrada ſo ſhelters it from itorms, that veſſels moor here | tains and rocks, which ftretch round on each fide in ſuch 
in the utmoſt iafety: it has plenty of freſh water, and a- |a manner as to embrace a lovely plain, variegated with 
bounds with mackarel. The air is here ſo temperate in | plantations, gardens, and villages. It is ſeated by the 
ſummer and mild in winter, that the trees have leaves, tiver Xenil, into which the Darro falls after watering a 
bloſſoms, and fruit at the ſame time; and even roſes part of the city, in the thirty-ſeventh de ree twenty-eight 
blow here at Chriſtmas. The adjacent country produces minutes north latitude, and in the third degree fifty-one 
a great deal of ſedge, and in the bowels of the earth are |minutes weſt longitude. It is fortified with walls and 
found amethyſts, garnets, agates, and other gems, This towers, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has forty 
City is the ſee of > biſhop, who enjoys a revenue of twenty- thouſand ducats a year, The city is divided into four 
four thouſand ducats, and is fullragon to the archbiſhop | wards, the principal of which, called Granada, lies in 
of Toledo, It contains about twelve hundred inhabitants, the plain, and in the vallies between two mountains ; 
and has four monaſteries and a nunnery : it lies twenty-fix and here the nobility, clergy, merchants, and moſt 
miles to the ſouth of the city of Murcia. wealthy citizens reſide, Its public and private buildings 
The kingdom of Granada, ſometimes called Upper | are very handſome. In the cathedral lie buried ſeveral 
Andaluſia, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom of kings, as Ferdinand the Catholic, and Philip I. with 
Murcia, on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea, and on | their queens, The king's tribunal is held in a large and 
the north and weſt by Andaluſia, It is about a hundred | ſtately edifice, and oppoſite to it is the Alcaxeria, a vaſt 
and ſeventy-five miles in length, and ſeventy-five in | building, in which the merchants have their ware-houſes, 
breadth. {in the great ſquare are held the bull-fights. The univer- 
The principal rivers are the Xenil, which riſes near | ſity here was founded in 1531, and the city has alſo a 
the city of Granada, and paſſing through Andaluſia, falls court of inquiſition. 
into the Guadalquiver ; and the Guadalantin, which alſo The Mooriſh palace, called Al-Hambra, is built on a 
riſes in this province, and, after traverſing Murcia, runs | high hill that over-looks the city and the valley, and 
into the Mediterranean. There are alſo a great number | contains many grand apartments, all in the Mooriſh ſtyle, 
of ſmaller rivers. with alcoves, domes, fountains, Arabic inſcriptions, &c. 
The country is very mountainous, particulary towards | beſides which there is a part built by Charles V. but not 
the ſea; but is interſperſed with delightful vallies. The  hiniſhed, The front is handſome, and the apartments 
Las Alpuxarras are mountains of a prodigious height, | built round a very beautiful circular court, with thirty- 
inhabited by a Mooriſh race, who have embraced the Ro- two fine marble pillars below, and as many in a gallery 
miſh religion; but till retain their national cuſtoms and above. Not far from it is a delicious garden of the 
manner of living, and their language is a mixture of | Moorith kings, with all kinds of trees flouriſhing upon a 
Arabic and Spaniſh, They are divided into eleven ſteep hanging rock, and as much water as ſupplies 2 
diſtricts; number ot jette d'eaus and mountains. 
. The air in this country is temperate and healthy, and When Ferdinand the Catholic made himſelf maſter of 
in- general it is very fruitful, and produces corn, wine, this city, the ſhort method taken by Cardinal Ximenes, 
oil, ſugar, flax, hemp, and fine fruit, as pomegranates, for the converſion of the Moors, was, that they ſhould 
citrons, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, grapes, and al- either be baptized, or be put to death, The preſent in- 
monds, There are prepared here two kinds vt raifins, |habitants con ſiſt of the deſcendants of the ancient Moors, 


and ot old Spaniſh Chriſtians, as they are termed. 


— 


Malaga 


K 
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Vralagas is an ancient fortified ſea- port, in the thirty- | 
ſixth degree fifty · one minutes north latitude, and in the 
fourth degree fifty · ſix minutes weſt * "hp two hun- 
dred and ſixty miles to the ſouth of Madrid, and ſeventy- 
ßve to the ſouth-weſt of Granada. It ſtands at the ſoot 
of a ſteep mountain, and has one of the beſt roads on all 
the coaſt, with a fine moat running into it five hundred 
aud thirty paces long, and twenty broad, with ſtaits for 

king water, and ſeveral pillars of jaſper to faſten ſhips | 
3 as alſo a chapel upon it for ſea-taring pcople. The ; 
Git is handſomely built and populous, it being defended | 
5 * caſtles, one on the top, and the other at the ſoot 
of the mountain. It is large, and of a circular form, | 
ſurrounded with a double wall, ſtrengthened by ſtately ' 
towers, and has nine gates, On one fide the ſea waſhes 
its walls, and on the other runs the little river Guadal- 

uivirejo, over which there is a handſome bridge. It is 
Je ſee of a biſhop, whoſe revenue amounts to twenty 
thouſands ducats a year. The grounds all round being 
covered with vines and the greateſt variety of fruit, it | 
yields a very beautiful proſpect both from the land and 
a. Their wines, raiſins, oranges, lemons, almonds, 
and other fruit are well known, from the large 
nantitics imported to England, beſides thoſe ſent into 
other parts of Europe; ſo that the duties paid to the king 
are computed to yield annually eight hundred thouſand 


ts. 
1 his place was in the poſſeſſion of the Moors ſeven 


, 
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the year, particularly in ſummer, is naturally ſhallow. 
King Philip II. however, erected over it a ſtately ſtone- 
bridge eleven hundred paces in length, and to the extent 
of ſcven hundred it is twenty-two broad, On the ſouth 
fide of the city is a much ftacr bridge over this little river 
built by Philip V. called the kridge of Toledo, 

The city is large, and contains tifteen thouſand inha- 
bitants, It has four hundred ftreets, a few of them wide 
and ſtraight, but the reſt long, narrow, and fo exceſſive 
dirty, that, according to ſome authors, the flench may 
be melt at above the diſtance of a mile. Ihe houſes are 
moſt of them lofty, regular, and ſpacioue, but partake 
in ſome degree of the nauicouſnels of the ſtreets ; they 
are built of brick, and the beſt of them have latticc- 
windows, moſtly of canvas, or ſome flight oil-cloth. 
The rich indeed have them glazed ; but take the ſaſhes 
down during the heat of ſummer, and put up others in 
their ſtead, covered with gauze, or other thin ſtuff, to 
let in the air. They in general, however, look more 
like priſons than the habitations of people at liberty ; 
the windows, beſides having a balcony, which takes off 
much of their beauty, being grated with iron bars, par- 
ticularly the lower range, and ſometimes all the reſt, 
A houle is generally inhabited by many ſeparate families, 
who are, notwithſtanding, for the molt part, ſtrangers to 
cach other, 

Ihe city has fourtcen 1 among which the large 
market- place, called the Place Mayor, would be a very 


hundred and ſeventy three years, when king Ferdinand | hne one was it kept clean, it being four hundred and 
wok it from them in 1487, after a bloody and obſtinate thirty- ſix fect one way, and three hundred and thirty- one 
fiege of three months. Off Cape Malaga, near this eng. the other; but it is commonly filled with ſmall ſtalls 
the Engliſh and Dutch, under Sir George Rooke, ob- and proviſions. As public ſhews are exhibited here on 
tained a ſignal victory over the French fleet commanded | extraordinary occaſions, the houſes that ſurround it, 
by the count de Thoulouſe, ia Auguſt 1704. This defeat | which are exactly uniform, and five ſtories high, have 
would have been more complete, had not the Engliſh | balconies and galleries to each ſtory, for the convenience 
juſt before exhauſted moſt of their ammunition in the of the ſpectators ; and, as they amount to the number of 


taking of Gibraltar, and the Dutch ſent part of their a hundred and thirty-ſix, are capable of containing fifty 


„ 


ſquadron to convoy their merchantmen home, 


| from the tun and rain. 


thouſand people with eaſe, they being throughout ſup- 
ported by an arched cloiſter like that of Covent-Garden, 
with open walks underneath for ſheltering the people 


The houſes of the nobility 
have no courts before them, but ſtand even with the 


Of the Kingdom on Province of New Caſtile ; its Sitnation, I ſtrect; theſe, with thoſe of the gentry, amount to twelve 
Extent, Praduce, and principal Rivers; with a particular | thouſand, all of them ſpacious and beautiful; thoſe of 


Deſcription of Madrid, and the E ſcurtal, 
6 is the principal and moſt opulent kingdom 


ia Spain, and is generally divided into the Old and 
New; the former being recovered from the Mobs ſome 
time before the latter. New Caſtile, of which in regard | 
to the order of ſituation we ſhall firſt treat, is by | 
called alſo the kingdom of Toledo, it being the centre of 
the monarchy, and the reſidence of the king. It is di- 


vided on the north by a chain of mountains from Old 


Caſtile, and a like chain alſo divides it to the eaſtward | 


the grandees are 4 built with ſtone, and adorned 
within with expenſive furniture, 

The other principal {quares in Madrid are the Sun- 
market, della Sabada, and that of St. Domin The 
king's palace ſtands on an eminence on the weſt ſide of 
the city commanding a delightful profpe& of the river 
Manzanares and the country beyond it; it was burnt 
down in 1734, but has been fince rebuilt with greatcr 
magnificence, ' 

Among the other buildings the imperial college of Je- 
ſuits is a very noble ſtructure, Some of the convents are 


from Arragon and Valencia, and this fide alſo borders | fine, particularly that of Atoche, or Our Lady of the 


upon Murcia; to the ſouth it is likewiſe ſeparated by a2 
chain of mountains frem Andaluſia; and to the welt- 
ward is. bounded by Eſtremadura. Its greateſt extent 
from caſt to weſt is a hundred and cighty-fuur miles, and 
from north to ſouth two hundred. | | 
This province has a good air, and is very fertile, 
The rivers 'I'agus, Guadiana, and Guadalquiver have 
their ſources in this province. The other moſt con- 
aderable rivers are the Xucar, which runs through 
Valencia into the Mediterranean; the Xarama, which 
riſes in the mountains of Atienca, and, after receiving 
the Henares and Tajuna, unites with the Tagus. The 
Guadarama has its ſpring head in the mountains of To- 
ledo, and runnipg from north to ſouth through the 
country falls into the Tagus, a little below "EF oledo, 
The principal places in this province are the following : 
Mzdrid, the metropolis of all Spain, and the reſidence 


of the king, is ſituated in forty degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, and in four degrees fifteen minutes weſt longi- 
tude, and ſtands upon a chain of little hills that are in 
the centre of a large plain, terminated on all ſides by lotty 
mountains, whole ſummits are always covered with ſnow. 
Welt of che city, where it has neither walls nor moats, 
tis watered by the Manzanares, which ſwells in winter 

the melting of the ſnow ; but for the greateſt part ef 
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Buſh ; in the church belonging to which they ſing Te 
Deum upon victories and other pub':c occaſions, The 
convent of the Saleſas is likewiſe new and noble 
ſtructure. 

In this city are the colleges in which are managed the 
affairs of the government, and alſo the courts of juſtice. 


| There are here likewiſe three academies, one inſtituted 


for the improvement of eloquence and the Spaniſh tongue, 
another for hiſtory, and a third for phyſic. 
Proviſions of all kinds are here both excellent and rea- 


ſonable, and the reſidence of the court in the city cauſes 


a britk trade and circulation of money; yet foreigners are 
very much diſtreſſed for lodging at Madrid, there being 
only one tolerable inn, which is the Golden Fountain ; 
and the Spaniards are not fond of taking any ſtrangers into 
their houſes, eſpecially if they are not Catholics. There 
is no ſuch os. as either a tavern or cottee-houſe in the 
whole city, and they have only one news- paper, which 
is the Madrid Gazette. Their places of diverſion are the 
amphitheatre, built for the exhibition of the bull-feaft, a; 
it is called by the Spaniards, which has been already 
dulcribed, and the two theatres of h Cruz and gc! Principe. 
'Fhe noiſe by the itinerant bodies of pſalm-fincers in the 
cyening is very Ciſagreeable; the fiequent proceſſions, 
particularly 2 the hoſt, are troubleſome ; eſpecially 
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at Eaſter, when the ſight of thoſe bloody diſciplinants, 
the Flagellentes, is extremely ſhocking. In ſhort, there 
is no paſſing the ſtreets of Madrid commodiouſly without 
a vehicle; for as they practiſe, ſays Mr. Clarke, the 
Edinburgh cuſtom of manuring the {ireets by night, they 
would be too offenſive to your feet, as well as your noſc, 
without a chariot by day. 

Madrid is governed by a principal officer called the 
corregidor, who is ſomething like our Lord mayor, tho' 
he is not choſen by the city, Sur by the king, and 1s nct 
a merchant or tradeſman, but a gentleman well verſed in 
the law. He acts as a ſuperior judge, and has under him 
forty-one regidors, not unlike our aldermen, who com- 

ſe his council, acting as inferior magiſtrates under him. 

At the end of the city is a famous place for airing and 
recreation, called the Prado or Pardo de St. Hieronymo, 
a delightful plain ſhaded by rows of poplar-trees, and a- 
dorned with twenty-three fountains, from which it is 
ſprinkled every evening when the nobility and gentry re- 
pair thither in their coaches, or on horſeback. 

At the extremity of the Prado is the Palace called Buen 
Retiro, or the Good Retreat, This, Mr. Clarke ob- 
ſerves, is a very indifferent quadrangle, and is not ſo good 
a royal manſion as St. James's palace. It was deſigned as 
a place of retreat for the king, from the hurry of the 
court and town. It, however, contains a great num- 
ber of ſtately rooms and noble apartments, adorned with 
the moſt coſtly furniture and paintings, executed by the 

teſt maſters : but it is only built of brick. The gar- 
ens are ſaid to be a perfect paradiſe, and abound with 
the moſt delightful ſhady walks, water-works, and the 
moſt curious productions of art and nature; among the 
former is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Philip IV. wy 
finely executed in bronze, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal. 
On the canals are pleaſure-boats, and ſome ſummer- 
houſes, in which the muſicians play, while the king a- 
muſes himſelf on the water. At the entrance of the 
outer-court are the king's ſtables, in which are a great 
number of horſes and mules. Contiguous to theſe is the 
armoury, a ſpacious handſome room filled with curious 
ſuits of armour formerly worn by the kings of Spain. 
The outer-court of the palace juſt mentioned is a large 
ſquare, with cloiſters on both ſides the ſtables and ar- 
moury fronting the palace. 

Caſa del Campo is a royal ſeat ſtanding on the other 
fide of the river, to the weſt of the city, directly facing 
the king's town-palace, and was a very delightful place 
with a fine park, but is now much neglected. Florida 
is another royal pleaſure-houſe, ſeated near the former in 
an enchanting fituation. 

The palace of Aranjuez, about thirty miles from Ma- 
drid, has a fine front, and is agreeably ſituated in a plea- 
ſant vale at the confluence of two rivers, the Xarama 
and the Tagus. Though the gardens are only a dead 
flat, and the walks plantations of tree in ſtraight rows; 
yet there is ſomething chearful and refreſhing ig this 
cool and ſhady ſpot. 

St. Ildephonſo is a palace about fixty miles from 
Madrid, in a delightful lonely country ; part of it is alſo 
a convent, 'The building is not grand, nor in a good 
taſte; but the gardens are very fine, and the fountains 
the nobleſt in Europe. The gardens are faid to have coſt 
five millions ſterling, Here king Philip V. retired on 
his reſignation of the crown in the year 1724, and cauſed 
the relics of ſome ſaints, which were highly revered, to 
be brought from the Eſcurial into this chapel. 

We now come to the palace, or convent, of the Eſcu- 
rial, ſo called from the —_— in which it ſtands, which 
is ſituated ſeven leagues to the north of Madrid. Philip 
II. the founder of this palace and the convent belonging 
to it, made a vow at the battle of St. Quintin againff 
the French, on the frontiers of Picardy, to build a convent 
at the Eſcurial for monks of the order of St. Jerom, 
which he preferred from his being obliged to cannonade 
a convent of Jeromites during the ſiege of St. Quintin 
The battle being gained on St. Laurence's day, he callcd 
the convent after the name of that ſaint; and as he was 
burnt upon the gridiron, this prince immortalized the 
voy manner of his martyrdom ; for he not only ſtuck 

ridirons, either of paint, wood, metal, or ſtone all over 

e convent, but built the very convent itſelf in the form 
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of a gridiron. That part of the building wh; 
the palace is the handle of this zridiron; an 
being divided into a great number of ſquare e 
e — ſo ranged as to form the ſides 
ut in erecting this ſtructure he gave preat dif 

Spaniſh on for Philip having -ſſembled — he 2 
ſupplies fer carrying on the war againſt France, the & 
very ficely voted a large ſubſidy of ſonic millions; 4 
the artful monarch no ſooner ſecured in his ann 
than he applied it to the building of this — 
This miſapplication of the public revenues gave yy 
vexation to the cortes, that they atterwards — 
with more reluctance, being unwilling to be cajoled 
of their money by the tricks of deſigning princes, oh 

This royal monaſtery of St. Laurence is built on the 
declivity of a mountain, part of the Segovian cha; 
which ſeparates the two Caſtiles. It is of a beautiful 
white ftone, veined with blue and brown, of a ye 
fine poliſh, and is ſurrounded with the moſt delizhtfy 
proſpects. The length of the front from eaſt to welt ; 
five hundred and eighty feet, and at each extremit * 
two ranges of buildings that extend backward 8 
dred and thirty feet, and then are again joined by ano. 
ther front of the ſame dimenſions as the former; {© that 
it conſiſts of four fronts, and at each angle is a tower 
The principal front has three gates, of which that in the 
middie is ſupported by four Doric columns of ſpeckled 
marble on each fide, and over them are others of the 
Ionic order. Above the portal is a beautiful ſtatue of 8 
Laurence, of white marble, fifteen feet high, dreſſed in 
the habit of a deacon, with a book in his left hand, and 
a large gridiron of bronze in his right, The number 
of windows in this front is two hundred and forty-ſeven, 

After paſſing the principal gate you enter a portico that 
extends from the college to the convent ; over it is the 
library ; and in the front are three noble arches leadi 
into a grand court, where the eye is ſtruck with the mag- 
nifcent frontiſpiece of St. Laurence's church, on each 
of which is a lofty tower, and in the centre a dome. It 
has five grand arches that form the entrance into the 
veſtibule, and on the lower part of the portal are fix 
large ſtatues, placed on pedeſtals, of David, Solomon, 
— * 1 and Jehoſophat, with 
crowns of gilt bronze on their heads, an 
their * mann 

The whole ſtructure is ſupported by four ſtrong ſquare 
pillars round the centre of the church, forming four grand 
arches. Every pillar has two altars, and two niches 
over them; and in the niches of the pilaſters along the 
walls, on both ſides, are altars anſwerable to the others, 
Beſides theſe, the whole circuit of the church is ſurround- 
ed with very elegant chapels, and over theſe are galleries 
with braſs baluſtrades extending quite round. The cupola 
is encompaſſed by two galleries, and crowned with 2 
lantern, that has eight windows divided by pilaſters gra- 
dually diminiſhing to the top, where there is another 
{mall dome on the crown of the lantern ; and over this 
a fluted ſtone obcliſk, on the top of which is a globe of 
gilt braſs, with a croſs and vane. The doors are nine in 
number, and over the arches of the principal of theſe, 
and on the great altar, are twelve croſſes, of a very beau- 
tiful red jaſper. The altars amount to forty, all of 
which are richly adorned with carved work, and in- 
numerable paintings, many of them by the g 
maſters. 

You next view the great chapel, the aſcent to which 
from the church is by twelve ſteps of red jaſper. The 
pavement of this chapel conſiſts of Moſaic work of jaſper 
and marble of various colours, ranged in the moſt beau- 
tiful compartments. The altar-piece-is adorned with all 
the orders of architecture, except the Tuſcan, You 
ſee ſix Doric columns, in the middle of which the taber- 
nacle is placed, and in the compartments of the other 
columns are feveral paintings of ſacred hiſtory. Their 
baſes and capitals, with thoſe of all the other columns 
and pilaſters behind them, are of braſs gilt, and 
ſhafts are of jaſper fluted and beautifully poliſhed. At 
the two extremes are niches, containing the ſtatues 
four doQors of the church in gilt braſs, which has 3 hne 
effect, the jaſper of the niches being green. In the ſpace 
on each ſide of the tabernacle are two pieces of ug * 
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the one of the Nativity, and the other of the Eaſtern 
Magi worſhipping the Infant Jeſus. 

ne ſecond range of columns is of the Ionic order, in- 
Jaid with gteen in the compartment; and in the extreme 
:ntercolumniations are niches of green jaſper, containing 
the ſtatues of the four Evangeliſts, of the ſame materials 
and beauty with the former. The principal picture over 
the tabernacle repreſents the martyrdom of St. Laurence 
by Peregrino and in the fide-compartments are our Sa- 
viour bound to the pillar, and his carrying the croſs, by 
Zuccaro. 

The third range conſiſts of only four columns of the 
Corinthian order, the extremes of the lower rank being 
ſupplied by two pyramids of green jaſper, between which 
are fine braſs ſtatues of St. — the patron of Spain, 
and St. Andrew, both larger than the life. The hiſtory 
in the middle repteſents the Aſſumption of the Virgin, 
thoſe on the ſides are the reſurrection, and the deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt. 

The columns of the Compoſite order ſupport the fron- 
tiſpiece, which terminates in the principal arch of the 
chapel, The compartment is green jaſper, in which is a 
crucifix of braſs gilt, with the ſtatues of the Virgin 
Mary and St. John ſtanding on the ſides, and thoſe of 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the extreme pedeſtals. The 
whole height from the pedeital of the Doric order to the 
centre of the grand arch is ninety-three feet, and the 
breadth forty-nine. The above tabernacle ftands on a 
pedeſtal of jaſper, within an arched portal, whoſe pilaſters 
are of red and green jaſper, The form is globular, and 
the order Corinthian. The materials are all gems, and 

in braſs. The firſt pedeſtal is of jaſper finely inlaid. 
t ſupports eight jaſper columns of a deep red veined 
with white. Fo the intercolumniations are four niches, 
with as many ſtatues of Apoſtles. Over the cornice is 
another baſe, with eight pedeſtals ſupporting the like 
number of ſtatues in gilt braſs: it alſo ſuſtains the cu- 
pola, which is divided into four compartments inlaid 
with jaſper, Above is a ſmall lantern crowned with 
another cupola, and over all is an image of our Saviour of 
the ſame metal as thoſe of the Apoſtles. In the lower 
part are two doors of rock-cryſta! leading into the ſanc- 
tuary, the jambs and lintels of which are of beautiful 
green jaſper ; the other parts conſiſt of jaſper of ſeveral 
colouis and poliſhed braſs. In ſhort, this whole chapel 
is ornamented with the richeſt Moſaic work, and a great 
variety of ſtatues and rt 

The other chapels and all the different parts of this 
ſuperb church are adorned in the moſt beautiful manner ; 
columns of jaſper, the richeſt kinds of marble, and moſt 
— paintings and ſtatues are every where to be 
cen, 

The convent conſiſts of five beautiful cloifters, and 
may be entered from the church. The principal cloiſter 
is as large as the other four; it extending two hundred 
and ſeven feet from eaſt to weſt, and two hundred and 
ten feet from north to ſouth, The grand ſtair-caſe is 
forty feet broad; the ſteps are of the moſt beautiful 
ſtone, each of one piece, and the baluſtrades of exquiſite 
workmanſhip. The arcade above is embelliſhed with paint- 
ing, exhibiting the founder's motives for erecting this 
edifice, and the whole ſtructure is adorned with the works 
cf the moſt celebrated Spaniſh and Italian painters. 

In the gallery of the royal apartments are excellent 
paintings by Baſan; and along the wall are repreſented 


two curtains hanging down from the hooks ſo naturally, | d 


that the ſpectators often endeavour to lift them up. On 
theſe curtains are painted the battle fought by Don John 
Il. againſt the Moors of Granada, in the plains of Hi- 
guernala, and the battle of St. Quintin; and at the two 
extremities are two naval victorics gained off the iſle of 
Tercera, 

In the ſouth ſaloon are two doors of inlaid work 
brought from Germany, extremely beautiful, and the 
whce is adorned with a number of exquiſite paintings, 
The next is the apartment in which king Philip II. re- 
fided, and where he died: here the furniture, ciclings, 
and walls are plain. It is, however, embelliſhed with ſmall 
ſtatucs of faints, ſome very beautiful pictures of the Vir- 


gin May, and other religious pieces. From this apart- | bronze, 
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ment is a paſſage to the queen's, which is of the ſame 


conſtruction, The monks here have a higher opi- 
nion of Philip II. the founder, than even of St. Lau- 
rence and St. Jerom: this indeed is only a decent part 
of gratitude ; for as he thought that by raiſing this ſu- 
perb fabric he ſhould atone” tor all his fins, ſo he ſpared 
no expence to render it complete. It coſt during his 
reign twenty-cight millions of ducats, which is about 
three millions three hundred and fixty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. He lived here chiefly during the laſt fifteen 
years of his life; and when near his death ordered himſelf 
to be brought out in his bed to the foot of the high altar, 
that he might die in ſight of it; and thus he expired. The 
ſpot on which his bed was placed is ſince railed off, as 
ſacred, However, ſome are ſo ſuperſtitious, ſays Mr. 
Clarke, as to believe that his unquiet and perturbed 
ſpirit ſtill nightly viſits his favourite manſion, and ſtalks 
horrid round the long arcades and corridores of the 
Eſcurial. For a certain princeſs, to my knowledge, 
he adds, gave orders laſt October, that the guard ſhould 
e patrole in the night round the cloiſters, to fee if Philip 
the Second's ghoſt really walked there or not.“ 

There are two libraries in the Eſcurial, one upon the 
firſt floor, and the other upon the ſecond : that upon the 
firſt floor is a fine arched room a hundred and ninety-five 
feet long, thirty-two broad, and thirty-ſix in height; 
and the pavement is of black and white marble in beau- 


tiful knots. The concave part of the ceiling is finely 
painted by Pelligrino, exhibiting Divinity, Philoſophy, 


Grammar, Logic, and all the other ſciences, ſurrounded 
with proper groups of figures. "This library contains all 
the printed books, except ſome firſt editions which are 
kept above, The library above ſtairs is ſuppoſed to be 
one of the nobleſt collections of manuſcripts in the world, 
there being eighteen hungred and twenty-four volumes of 
Arabic manuſcripts only; Greek manuſcripts in pro- 
fuſton, in folio and quarto, of very great antiquity, yet 
fair and legible. But all this wealth is depoſited in the 
hands of a few illiterate Jeromites, who are as jealous of 
theſe treaſures as if they underſtood their true value. 

The laſt part we ſhall mention of this ſuperb ſtructure 
is the Pantheon chapel, the ſepulchre of the princes of 
Spain. The portal is one of the fineſt pieces, in the Com- 
poſite order, in the world. The principal members are 
of black marble, regularly veined and ſpotted with white. 
In the lefler parts gems, gold, filver, and bronze, unite 
their luſtre, On the ſides are two pillars in relievo, with 
their baſes and capitals, beſides the jambs and lintels, 
formed out of one block of marble, Over this is the 
frize, and figures to the number of ten, ſupporting the 
crown. The pedeſtals, capitals, &c. are of braſs gilt; 
and before the door is a baluſtrade of gilt braſs, of moſt 
beautiful workmanſhip. 

From this portal you deſcend a ſtair- caſe compoſed of 
the fineſt Tortoſo jaſpers and Toledo marble, beautifully 
variegated, finely poliſhed, and joined with ſuch art as to 
appear only one ſingle piece, ſixty- four feet in length, 
conſiſting of thirty-four ſteps, divided into three flights, 
by the like number of landing-places. The baluſtrades 
are of jaſper marquetry, with marble mouldings. In 
the middle hangs a gilt luſtre with ſix cornucopias. 
At the third landing place is the Pantheon door, 
adorned with four pilaſters, two of jaſper, and two 
of bronze. The pavement between the pilaſters is of 
poliſhed jaſper, and their ceiling repreſents Jacob's lad- 
er. 8 

Upon entering this auguſt cemetry, you are ſtruck with 
the beauty of its ſeveral parts, "The order of its archi- 
tecture is the Compoſite. Its circumference is one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet, and the diameter from wall to 
wall is ſomething more than thirty-ſix feet; the height 
from the pavement to the central itone at the top is thirty- 
ty-eight feet, and its figure is perfectly circular, The 
pavement repreſents the figure of a ſtar, the rays of 
which are formed of innumerabie gems, jaſpers and diffe- 
rent kinds of marble, with a fleuron in the center, glit- 
tering with gems, The whole is ſurrounded with a beau- 
tiful pedeſtal or baſe, on which ſtand ſixteen fluted Co- 
rinthian pilaſters of jatper, the baſes and capitals of gilt 

The ſarcophagi or coffins are placed in — 69 
all 
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all round the Pantheon; and the marble of which they 
are made, is remarkable for the fineneſs of the grain, the 
beauty of the colour, and the ornaments beſtowed on 
them. 

The ring in the ceiling, in the middle of which is the 
key-ſtone, forms a ſplendid fleuron, eighteen feet in cir- 
«umference, and is of braſs gilt, and the deſign and work- | 
manſhip very fine. From this fleuron hangs and iron- 
rod, to which is faſtened a large gilt luſtre of beautiful 
workmanſhip. At the lower end arc the four evangeliſts 


and the utenſil:, are of the richeft materials and fineſt 
workmanſhip, The image of the Virgia Mary here has 
1 garment covered with pearls; and the paintings in this 
ſtructure are anſwerable to the reſt, The ceiling of 
the veſtry is painted by Luca Giordano, and is in- 
deed fine and well preſerved. he cuſtodia, jewels 
and precious ſtones, are inccnceivable, as well 2 
ineſtim ble; altars, with ſteps to them of mm:ffive 1. 
ver, gilt; the figures of the four 2 of the 
world, cach adorned with the precious itoncs peculiar to 


in demi-relievo ; over theſe are twenty-four cornucopias, | its own quarter, and fitting oh globes of two feet dia- 


along the edges of which are cherubims ; and above theſe 
eight angels „ flambeaux ; and the other eight 4 
fixed to the heads of as many ſeraphs. It is every where 
embelliſhed with feſtoons, &c. and ſurmounted by a 
ſplendid crown. When the tapers in theſe cornucopias, 
the flambeaux held by the angels, and the candles on the 
altar, are lighted, no words can expreſs its ſplendor, 


meter, the globe relling on a pedeſtal, and that on a baſe; 
the figure, globe, pedeſtal and baſe, being all together 
ten feet, and ſaid to be all of maſſive ſilver, were the giſt 
of Charles Il's queen. In ſhort, this is one of the richeſt 
cathedrals in the univerſe, and the archbiſhopric, both in 
power and revenue, the greateſt next to that of Rome; ſo 
that the late qucen of Spain obtained it from the pope for 


On the right-hand, going out of the Pantheon, a door + one of her ſons, though a minor. The lands tor the re- 


opens into a vault, which may be called the ſecondary 
Pantheon, where thoſe of the royal family who are not 
entitled to a place in the principal ſtructure are interred. 
On every ſide are three rows of niches, to the number of 
fifty-one, for the coffins ; and on the wall next the door is 
an altar-piece, in which is a good copy of Chriſt on the 
croſs, from Titian, Leaving this monaſtery, we pro- 
ceed to | 

Toledo, an ancient fortified city, ſituated in the fifty- 
ninth degree forty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the 
fourth degree twenty minutes weſt — and ſtands 
on a ſteep and craggy rock, encompaſſed by the Tagus, 
in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, over which it has two ſtate- 
ly bridges. The land-fide is fortified by a double wall, 
in which are one hundred and fifty towers, and five large 
gates, beſides poſterns. It was formerly eſteemed a place 
of ſtrength ; but in the laſt wars about the ſucceſſion, it 
always ſubmitted to thoſe who were maſters of the field. 
The plain around the city is ſpacious, fertile, pleaſant, 
and ſo well watered by the Tagus, that it produces corn, 
wine, oil, fruit, and in ſhort every thing that can con- 
tribute to the convenience and delight of man, The air 
is particularly ſerene and healthy, and there is plenty of 

oviſions, which are very cheap. Here reſide many no- 
ble families, beſides gentry, learned and relious perſons, 
merchants, trades-people, and artificers, eſpecially in the 
ſilk and woollen manufactures, which two branches alone 
are ſaid to have employed ten thouſand hands ; but at 
preſent they are much declined. 

The city is divided into twenty-three wards, and has 
twenty-ſeven pariſhes, about twenty chapels, thirty-eight 
monaſteries and nunneries, four 2 houſes of retire- 
ment for women, two large colleges, and twenty-five 
hoſpitals, one of them for lunatics. | 

The ftreets are narrow and ſteep ; but there are no leſs 
than ſeven ſquares or market-places. There are here a 


magnificent and ſpacious old palace taken from the 


Moors, the ſtables of which can hold at leaſt five hun- 
dred horſes. 

The cathedral is a large Gothic ſtructure, rich in cary- 
ing, but the building is neither light, nor in a good 
taſte. It is three hundred and eighty-four feet long, one 
hundred and ninety-one broad, and one hundred and ſe- 
ven high, all of white ſtone. The roof is ſupported by 
eighty-cight lofty pillars, which divide it into fivg leſſer, 
the middlemoſt of which is very handſome, it being di- 
vided into two choirs neatly carved and inlaid. One of 
them is called the * of the Bleiſed Sacrament, and 
is the burying- place of many of the Spaniſh monarchs. 
It is encloſed with coſtly iron-gates on bales of jaſper ; 
and on each fide ſtands a braſs pulpit on pillars of the 
fame metal, The other choir belongs to the canons, 
is cloſed in after the ſame manner, and beautificd with 
carvings in wood and jaſper. All the outſide of the 
two choirs is adorned with ſtatues in niches, andother ſculp- 
ture repreſenting the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. There are in this ſtructure thirty-four chapels, 
and the entrance into it is by eight large braſs gates, 
with magnificent porticos; and above is a lofty tower 
with a ring of bells of a prodigious fize. The treaſury 
is of an ineſtimable value; the veſtments for the prieſts, 


pairs of the church are faid to bring in annually thirty 

thouſand ducats, and for the dignitaries and canons two 

hundred thouſand more, The whole number cf perſons 

2 to the cathedral, is ſaid to amount to ſix hun- 
red. 

The remains of the alcaſſar, or palace built by Charles 
V. or according to others, by the archduke Charles, 
pear very noble; but it was burnt by the allies and Auſ- 
trian party in the partition or ſucceſſion war, leſt it ſhould 
fall into the hands of Philip V. 

There is alſo a very preat curioſity at Toledo, which is 
an original Hebrew temple, and is a fine piece of anti- 
quity ; but the piety of the Spaniards in converting this 
temple from Judaiſm to Popery, has taken away much 
matter of entertainment to the antiquarians. Nm 
cient diviſions have been all taken down; the holy of 
holies, and even the tabernacle itſelf, have been lierally 
done away. The walls, it has ſince been found, were co- 
vered with the Pſalms in Hebrew characters; but the Spa- 
niards had zealouſly plaſtered them over ; but 2 
man of parts and learning, who is canon and treaſurer of 
the church, has lately cauſcd the plaſter to be ca 
removed. There are alſo the remains of the Roman 
circus and amphitheatre. | 

The Caſtilian language is ſpoken here in its utmoſt 
purity. One of the greateſt inconveni2nces of this city 
is, the inhabitants having no water but what is * 
from the Tagus, or ſaved from the eaves of thicir ho 
when it rains. There is here a remarkable common 
ſewer, which is ſaid to run under every houſe, to carry off 
all the ſoil into the river. Beſides the above ſtrudures, 
there is an univerſity founded in the year 1475, anda 
court of inquiſition. The city is populous, and carries on 
a great trade in fine ſword-blades, wool, filk, and Ruffs. 
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Of the Kingdim or Province of Old Caſtile ; it: Situation, 
Extent, Rivers, and Praduce ; with a D-1criptron of 
Avila, Segavia, Valladolid, and Burgos. 


(= Caſtile is bounded on the north by the Aſturias 
and Biſcay ; on the eaſt by Navarre and Ariagen 
on the ſoath by New Caſtile; and on the weſt by Leon. 
Its figure is very irregular, and conſequently its dimen- 
ſions extremely different ; however, its greateſt len 
from Valladolid to Tarragona, is about one hundred and 
twelve Engliſh miles, and its greateſt breadth about one 
hundred and eighty. 

Its principal rivers are the Douero and Ebro, the firſt of 
which is joined by the Attay ada, the Andaja, the Areba- 
rillo, and the Piſuerga, which alſo receives the Arlanga 
and Arlancon. The ſources of all theſe rivers are in 
province, which is mountainous, and leſs fertile than 
New Caftile. The moſt fruitful part is a tract called la 
Tierrode Campos, which lies to the north, ncar Medina 
de Prio Seco. The wine produced here is excellent: 
the plains are covered with cattle, particularly with 
ſheep, which yield the beſt wool in all Spain. It was 
formerly only a country ſubject to the kings of LN 
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but in 1016 was erected into a kingdom, The moſt re- 
markable places in this province are the following: 

Avila, or Avila del Rey, forty miles to the eaſt of Sa- 
lamanca, is an ancient city, ſeated on a fine plain en- 
viconed with mountains, and 5 excellent grapes 
and other fine fruits; it is ſurrounded with a wall, on 
which are eighty- ſix towers, and ten gates, It has nine 
pariſh churches, as many monaſteries, ſeven nunneries, 
eighteen chapels, two calleges, nine hoſpitals, and an 
annual charitable donation of ten thouſand ducats given 

the city, for maintaining poor orphans and other 
needy perſons. The royal caſtle ſtands on a rock, and 
is provided with a garriſon and artillery. ; 

e city of Segovia is of great antiquity, and till a 
conſiderable place. It ſtands high between two hills, 
and is large, populous, and handſome, It has excellent 
manufactures of cloth and paper, and alſo exports a very 
fine ſort of wool. The number of families in this city, 
amount to at leaſt four thouſand. 

iſh-churches, as many monaſteries, eight nunneries, 
— hoſpitals, three chapels, ſeven ſquares, and forty- 
three ſtreets of the firſt rank, beſide a great number of lanes. 

The cathedral is a noble | th ana in the Gothic 
ſtyle of architecture, and has two chairs, as it were ſur- 
rounded by a moſt ample baſilica, which is lined on the 
wall - ſide with a vaſt variety of fine altars, and rich ſhrines. 
The painted glaſs is good, and gives a dim ſolemn light. 
The ſacriſty is a fine room, and contains ſome paintings. 
There is an old cloyiter adjoining to the cathedral, in 
which are hung up ſome hundreds of veſtments, the 

of ſo many unhappy Jews, who had the misfor- 
tune to be burnt, becauſe they did not believe all that 
the inquiſitor did. The inquiſition, or the holy office, 
as it is called, was then at Segovia, but has been ſince 
removed. In this cathedral is a grant of queen Urraca, 
which mentions the Alcazar, ar royal palace ; and, ac- 
cording to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, is concluded in the fol- 
lowing impious manner: Whoſoever ſhall violate this 
« grant, them be ever baniſhed from God's threſ- 
« hold, and be eternally tormented with Dathan and 


« Abiram, whom the earth ſwallowed ; be damned with 


t the traitor Judas, and pay a thouſand pounds of un- 
& alloyed gold to the dela,” 

There are ſeveral fine churches beſides the cathedral ; 
that of St. Milan is very old, The arches of this church 
are all round and large ; and the pillars, which are lofty, 
have carved capitals, containing many figures both of 
men and ani ; ſome with beautiful foliage : the ſhafts 
are round and plain, placed upon ſquare baſes extremely 
large. At the entrance is a fart of alcade, with beautiful 
ſmall columns of black marble, and the pillars joined to 
one another by a ſort of ſpiral line. 

The church of St. John the Baptiſt is ſaid to be the ol- 


deft in the city, it being built in 923. It conſiſts of three | p 


naves, all round arches of the old Gothic, and here 
the archives of the city are kept in a handſome cheſt. 
The cornice is Ms Ban of the heads of animals, the ca- 
2 of the pillars carved with animals and human 
gures, and the windows are ſmall, long, and narrow. 

The Alcazar, or royal palace, is ſuppoſed by Mr. 
Clarke to have been build in the eighth ceatury. The 
front is about fifty feet long 
rets at each wing; and the facade is adorned with ſeveral 
diminutive turrets in the ſame ſtyle. Above the ſkil- 
ling or ſpan-roof of the firſt front, there riſes another 
Killing-roof adorned with turrets in the ſame ſtyle ;, and 
between the wings in the middle riſes a lofty ſquare brick 
tower, ſurrounded with ſmall circular turrets ending in 
a conſole, Along the front of the firſt building runs a 
neat, ſmall, open gallery, juſt under the cornice. The 
whole of the fabric appears to be in the old Mooriſh ſty le, 
and is extremely pretty and light, You go to it through 
a ſort of court, over a ſmall brid ; it being on one 
part encompaſſed by a deep fols, and on the other 
de by ſteep precipices, it ſtanding on a rock. Having 
paſſed the bridge, yon enter a cloyſter, where there is a 
court within, and a fountain, and having paſſed through 
2 large hall, enter into a tate-room, with a rich cieling, 
carving of ſtucco upon the walls, and Dutch tiling round 
the room at the bottom. This brings you to a ſecond 


It has twenty-ſeven | 


F 
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: there are two conic tur- 
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ceiling z then you enter a magnificent room, called the 
Hall of the Kings, it containing the wooden or waxen 
images of ninetcen kings of "Caſtile, ſix of Leon, twa of 
the Auſturias, and ſixteen of Oviedo, all placed over you 
head, about the middle of the wall, round the room, 
with their queens, and four counts, or dukes, placed un- 
der them. Round all the rooms are inſcriptions con- 
taining prayeis and pious ſentences, in old Gothic cha- 
racters. | 

This is the famous tower or caſtle of Segovia, ſo cele- 
brated in Gil Blas and othcr romances, the ancient re- 
ceptacle of ſtate priſoners. There is another large pri- 
* in the middle of the city; but that is only for common 
clons. 

The Placa Mayor is a tolerable irregylar ſquare, but 
the buildings are in the old Spaniſh ſtyle z and though 
waod is ſcarce, and cracks with the. tun, the fronts of 


| moſt of them are of deal, and moſt miſerable buildings. 


This city has a famous univerſity; and is the ſee of a 
biſhop, who has an annual revenue of twenty-four thou- 
ſand ducats. 

The town-houſe is a good modern ſtructure ; but the 
City, upon the whole, has a ſtrange appearance : the build- 
ings look wild and odd, ſometimes =_ raiſed upon tho 
_— — 45155 parts of the rock, and conſiſting 
of all the ſtyles of architecture, Roman, Gothic, 
Mooriſh, 3 and Spanish. 17 pf 

But what is moſt worthy af notice among the build- 
ings of this city, is the Segovian aqueduct, which extends 
to a ſmall river, called Rio Frio, which riſes in the ſkirts of 


a pals in the mountains, and takes fram jt as much water 
human body. It 
es from 


public fountains 
vate houſes, Th 


the neighbouring plains. Here are alſo ſeveral other ma- 
nufactures, particularly of linen, which js carried on 
with great ſucceſs, d 11 
Valladolid, anciently called Pindia, is à large, beauti- 
ful, and populous city, eighty-ſix miles to the north · weſt 
of Madrid. It is fituated in a ſpacious and delightful 
plain, watered by the Piſuerga, over which it has a 
ſtately bridge: beſides which, it has about nineteen 
ſmall ones over the Eſquera, a ſmall riyer that runs through 
ſeveral of the ſtreets, and thence through a delightful 
laadicape of gardens, orchards, meadows, and fields, 
which it waters in its courſe, The city is walled round, 
and has fix gates; but it is a place of no great ſtrength. It has 
long broad ſtreets, with large and lofty houſes, ſplendid 
palaces, ſpacious and elegant ſquares, and fountaias ; ſe- 


department in much the ſame taſte, but a much richer | venty convents, among which the Dominican convent 


79 


of 


ducats 


in Spain, has five large choral chapels, with an organ 


'it produces ve 
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of St. Paul has a magnificent church ; the college of St. 
Gregory, and that of the Jefuits are particularly wor- 
thy of notice. a 

reat ſquare, or piazza, is built after the model 
of that at Madrid, and conſiſts of five hundred arches 
with gilt balconies, three thouſand windows all in view, 
and three hundred and thirty gates or doors. It is in 


circuit ſeven hundred paces, and is capable of contain- 


ing thirty thouſand perſons, Near one tide of this ſquare 
is à large well-built ſtreet, chiefly inhabited by gold and 
ſilverſmiths. 

Here is a royal palace, near the Dominican convent ; 
an univerſity, founded in 1346 ; a geographical academy, 
lately erected; 2a court of inquiſition ; and a tribunal of 
juſtice, compoſed of one preſident, fifteen counſellors, 

r criminal judges, one ſupreme judge for Biſcay, four 
Judges of nobility, two fiſcals, and an alguazil mayor ; 
yet the revenue of its biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo, does not exceed twelve thouſand 
per annum. 

The inhabitants of Valladolid are as polite and well- 
bred as any people in Spain, They not only carry on 
2 conſiderable trade abroad, but cultivate ſeveral manu- 
factures at home, in which they are very expert and in- 
genious, | 

Burgos, the capital of Old Caſtile, ftands on a hill be- 
tween the rivers Alanzo and Arlanza, and is encom- 
paſſed with mountains, It is fituated in forty-two de- 
grees thirty minutes latitude, and in four degrees five 
minutes weſt longitude, one hundred and ten miles to 


the north of Madrid. It has old but ſtrong walls, ſeven 
gates, 2 


good brid 
north-ſide is a caſt 
is here ſo difagreea 


over the Arlanza, and on the 

ſeated on a ſteep rock. The air 
ble, that the Spaniards have a 
proverb, that Burgos has nine months of winter, and 
the other three of hell; the former meaning rainy and 
cold weather, and the latter exceflive heat. This city 
is large „and moſt of its ſtreets are narrow 


but 1 
and crooked. It has, however, many fine ſquares, pub- 
i ildi trauſes. This city has 


lie buildings, and noblemen's 
fifteen varith churches, with five hoſpitals, ſix chapels, a 
college, ten monaſteries, and nine nunneries, one of 
which is the foundation of Huelgas, of the order 
of St. Bernard ; its ny abbeſs is a woman of the firſt 
uality, and next in rank to the royal family; the having 
— 42s monaſteries, fixteen towns, and fifty villa 
ſubject to her. In this abbey are one hundred and fifty 
nuns, all gentlewomen ; and its revenue amounts to eighty 
thouſand ducats a year. The convent of St. Auguſtine 
has what they term a miraculous crucifix, which they 
was made by Nicodemus. 

The cathedral, which is one of the nobleſt and richeſt 
in 
each, ſo incloſed and remote, as not to diſturb each 
other. The arenbiſhop has a revenue of forty thou- 
ſand ducats a year. Bega, one of its ſuburbs, exceeds it 
in convents and hoſpitals. The inhabitants of both 
ſexes are here more induſtrious, and carry on a greater 
number of trades and manufactures, than is common in 
the large cities of Spain. 


S E T. XI. 


Of the Niagdumt or Provinces of Navarre and Biſcay ; their 
Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; their Hiſtory, 
and principal Cities. 


country of the ſame name r to the 
French, is called Upper Navarre, is bounded on the weſt 
by Old Caſtile and Biſcay ; on the ſouth by Arragon ; 
on the eaſt by Arragon and the Pyrenezn mountains, 
which divide it Gs Foach Navarre; and towards the 
north by the ſame mountains. It is an hundred miles 
in length, and about _—_ in breadth; it is mountain- 
ous and colder than the 
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AVARRE, which to diſtinguiſh it from the 


of Spain; and as the great- 


SPAILY, 


| flags, roe-bucks, wild-fowl, &c. It is watered by three 

rivers, all of which fall into the Ebro; theſe are the 
the Ega, and the Arragon, which iſſues 
dom of the fame name. 

The king of Spain receives no revenue from this 
country, all the impoſts and duties being by compact to 
be employed in the public ſervices. Navarre, from the 
year 718 to 1512, had its peculiar kings of differcat fa- 
milies ; but in the Jaſt mentioned year, was reduced b 
king Ferdinand the Catholic, under the idle pretence 
that John D”Albert, its king, by being an ally of Lewis 
XII. of France, with whom pope Julius II. was at va. 
riance, had been declared an enemy to the church, and 
excommunicated by the pope. 
 Pampeluna, anciently Pompeiopolis or Pompelo, from 
its being built by Pompey the Great, is the capital of 
Navarre; and is ſeated on a plaih neat the Pyrenees, by 
the river Arga, one hundred and fixty-ſeven miles to the 
north-caſt of Madrid. It is a place of tolerable extent 
and has two caſtles, one within the city, and the other 
without on a rock. Its ſquares are handlome, and adorn- 
ed with ſhops full of rich merchandize. Its biſhop is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Burgos, and has an annual 
revenue of twenty-five thouſand ducats. It has alſo an 
univerſity, founded in the year 1608, and is the reſidence 
of the viceroy of Navarre. 

The province of Biſcay is bounded to the weſt by the 
Auſtrias ; to the northward by the ſea, which is here call- 
ed the Bay of Biſcay ; to the eaſt by Navarre; and to the 
_ by _ * , Its — from north to ſouth, is 

tween eighteen and ſeventy-five miles, and from 
wo one hundred and ei 1 _ 

he air here is mild and temperate ; but the ſoil is 
ſtoney and uneven, ſo that in ſome places hardly an 
— grows; but in others they have a little wine, 
ed chacolino, which is pleaſant, and drank as ſmall- 
beer. They have corn ſufficient for the uſe of the inha- 
bitants, and have apples in great plenty, of which they 
make excellent cyder, which in ſome meaſure ſupplies 
the want of wine. The coaſt alſo abounds with oranges 
and lemons, which they ſell very cheap, and in the foreſts 
is excellent timber fit for ſhip-building. The moun- 
tains yield-mines of iron and lead ; while the valleys pro- 
duce ſome flax. 

Its commodious ſituation on the ſea, in the neighbour- 
hood of France, renders the trade very flouriſhing ; they 
particularly export great quantities of — with 
all ſorts of powder and fire- arms, which are very neatly 
finiſhed, and a great deal of tar. Here they ſhip off lar 
9 of wool, which is moſtly brought from Ola 

aſtile; but their own produce in this laſt article, being 
neither ſo fine, nor produced in ſuch quantities, they 
manufacture wholly at home. The fea alſo furniſhes 
W *r with all kinds of excellent fiſh. 

The natives of Biſcay are of Celtic extraction, and 
like their progenitors, generous, brave, hardy, choleric, 
active, and of few words. They are alſo reckoned the 
beſt ſoldiers and failors in Spain, and enjoy many privi- 
leges, of which they are extremely jealous. They have 


Arga, 
from the king. 


a particular language of their own, called Baſque, or 


Biſcayan, that has no affinity with the other European, 
tongues, and there are few who do not ſpeak it readily ; 
having preſerved this, with their genius, ancient laws, 
government, and manners, without innovation. 

Till the year 859, the Biſcayans were governed by 
counts, or 2 ſent them by the kings of Oviedo 
and Leon ; but under the latter they —— and choſe 
themſelves a chief, which they retained till they were ſub- 
dued by Peter the Cruel, who, under the title of a lord- 
* united Biſcay to Caſtile : 

This province contains the three following ſubdiviſions, 
Biſcay Proper, Guipuſcoa, and Alaba ; the principal places 
in which are the following. 

Bilboa is a corruption of Bello Bado, and ſigniſies 2 
fine ford, one lying near it. It is the capital of the pro- 
vince, and is ſeated in a plain environed by high moun- 


eſt part of the Province lies among the Pyrenean | tains, ſix miles from the fea, in latitude forty-three de- 
grees thirty minutes, and in three degrees ten minutes 
weſt longitude, The tide which flows up here into the 
river Ybaicabal, the ancient Nervius, forms a ſecure 
harbour, which is very much reſorted to; ſmall veſſels 

| coming 


mountains, its chief wealth conſiſts in cattle. Hence 
little corn, wine, or fruit; but has abun- 
dance of excellent timber, and ſome iron-mines, The 
mountains alſo abound in game of all kinds, as bears, 


| 
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mige up to the mole, while thoſe that are larger lic 
— 2 the road. The greateſt export of this place 
conſiſts of fine wool and excellent iron, moſt of the latter 
in bars, though great quantities of it are wrought into 
ſwords, fire-arms, and other military implements; they 
alſo export ſaffron and cheſnuts. The city is large and 
populous ; it has a bridge over the river, and contains 
twelve hundred houſes, five pariſh-churches, the like 
number of monaſteries, and ſeven nunnerics, It has a 
air, and is ſurrounded by a fruitful country, whence 
proviſions are lentiful and chesp. f 
There is alſo in this province Orduna, a ſea- port city, 
ſeated in a pleaſant valley formed by high mountains, 
twenty five miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bilboa, and two 
other ſmall towns. : 
Guipuſcoa, the ſecond ſubdiviſion of Biſcay, runs = 
the coaſt of the north bay, and is bounded to the weſtwar 
Biſcay Proper, and part of Alaba; to the ſouthward b 
avarre; and to the eaſtward by Navarre and France, It 


abounds in moſt things, except wheat. The principal | 


places it contains are the following : : 
St. Sebaſtian, a city of conſiderable ſize, ſituated in 
three degreee thirty -ſeven minutes latitude, and in 
one degree fifty-ſix minutes weſt longitude, has a ſecure 
harbour at the mouth of the little river Gummea, and is 
ſeated at the foot of a mountain, which ſerves as a de- 
fence to it againſt the tempeſtuous ſea, The harbour is 
ſecured by two moles, between which only one ſhip can 
at a time, Near its entrance is alſo a fort defended 
oo rriſon. The town is ſurrounded by walls de- 
fended with baſtions and half-moons, and on the moun- 
tain under which it lies, is a citadel. The ſtreets are 
long, broad, ſtraight, and clean; they being paved with 
white flag ſtones. The houſes are pretty handſome, the 
churches very neat, and the environs extremely pleaſant ; 


one fide affording a proſpect of the ſea, and the other a di | 


ſtant view of the Pyrenean mountains. 

A conſiderable trade is carried on here in iron and 
feel, which ſome take to be the beſt in Europe, and alſo 
in wool, The town was taken by the French in the 
year 1719, Inthe time of war with the Engliſh there are 
many privateers here, and the prizes are generally brought 
into this harbour. 

Fontarabia, or Fuentarabia, is a little neat town, ſeat- 
ed on a peninſula on the ſea-ſhore, twenty-two miles to 


the ſouth-weſt of Bayonne. It is fortified both by nature 


and art, and has a pretty good harbour, though it 1s dry at 
low water. The town is built in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, on the declivity of a hill, and on the land-fide is 
ſurrounded by the lofty Pyrenean mountains. It is a very 
important place, it being accounted the key of Spain on 
that ſide. 

The young gentlewomen of this city have ſomething 
particular in their dreſs ; for their braided hair falls on 
their ſhoulders, and on their heads they wear a ſmall 
muſlin veil, which flutters about their necks, round which 
they have necklaces of coral : their garment is a waiſtcoat 
with looſe ſleeves, and they are very alert and active: but 
this is Chiefly to be underitood of thoſe who inhabit the 
adjacent villages, 


The province of Alaba, the laſt of the thrce diviſions of 
Biſcay, is bounded on the north by Guipuſcoa and Biſcay 
Proper, on the eaſt by Navarre, on the ſouth by Old 
Caſtile, and on the weſt by Biſcay Proper and Old Caſtile, 
It is pretty fertile in rye, barley, and ſeveral kinds of fruit, 
and has alſo tolerable wine, It has likewiſe very rich 
mines of iron. 

The capital of this little diſtrict is the city of Vittoria, 
which lies about thirty miles to the ſouth of Bilboa, and 
is ſeated on an eminence, at the end of a pleaſant valley, 
and environed with double walls. In the principal 
ſquare are the town-houſe, two convents, ſeveral well- 
built houſes, and in the middle is a fine fountain. The 
large ſtrects are bordered with trees, which are a good 
defence againſt the heat of the fun. The monaſteries are 
magnificent, and the convent of St. Francis is in particu- 
lar very large. There are here ſome rich merchants, 
who carry on a great trade in iron and ſteel, ſword- blades, 
wool, and wine. 


| 


SE CT. Moll. 


Of the Principality of the Aſturias; Its Situation, Extent, 
Produce, Hiſtory, and principal Cities, 


HE principality of the Aſturias is bounded on the 
north by the bay of Biſcay, on the eaſt by the pro- 
vince of Biſcay, on the ſouth by Old Caſtile and Leon, 
and on the weſt by Galicia; and takes its name from the 
Aſturians, a Celtic nation, who came hither rom Gaul, 
and whoſe valour rendered all attempts againft them by 
other nations abortive. Its greateſt extent is about forty - 
ei ht miles from ſouth to north, and about a hundred from 
ea to welt, The air is tolerable; but the country un- 
even, ru ged. and thinly peopled ; yet the ſoil produces 
a great deal of grain, fruit, and wine. Its horſes were 
anciently very famous, and much ſought after on acccunt 
of their ſpirit and goodneſs, 
| The nobility of this province value themſelves on be- 
ing deſcended from the Goths, and on their blood not 
being adulterated by a mixture with that of the Jews 
and Moors. For after the unfortunate battle which the 
' Goths, commanded by king Roderic, fought with the 
Moors near Xeres, Pelagius, the Gothic prince, retreat- 
ed with a conſiderable number of the nobility into the 
mountains of the Aſturias, where he afſembled a ſmall 
army; but being unable to face the enemy in the field, 
retired with a thouſand brave Goths to a large cave in 
the mountain of Auſena, and upon the approach of the 
Moors fallied out and entirely defeated them, This 
bold exploit of the Goths is ftill ſo celebrated in 
Spain, that all the inhabitants of this mountain enjoy 
particular privileges ; and though they are but peaſants, 
and go in great numbers from this mountain to ſeek for 
work in the other provinces of Spain, both great and 
ſmall give themſelves the appellation of Illuſtrious Goths, 
or Illuſtrious Mountaineers ; and, amidſt their poverty, 
think it is a diſgrace for them to with the great and 


In 1638 this place held out a fiege againſt the French, | rich families of any other race. Indeed they are ſo 


for which it was honoured by the king with the title af 
a city; but in 1719 was taken by them. Near the city 
runs the river Bidaiſoa, or Vidoſſo, which is here very 
broad, and is the boundary between Spain and France. 

Pgheaſant-Iſland, which is formed by the river Bidaſſoa, 
and ſeparates France from Spain, is worthy of notice, 

h on account of the peace of the Pyrenees, which was 
concluded in 1659, and for the treaty of marria 
tranſacted there between Lewis XIV. and Mary Therefa, 
the infanta of Spain. In 1722 were exchanged at this 
place the infanta Maria Anna Victoria, and Madamoiſelle 
de Montpenſier, daughter to the duke of Orleans, regent 
of France, it is called by the French Je de la Conference, 
and Ie de Parx. 

Tolofa, the capital of Guipuſcoa, is ſeated between 
two mountains in a delizhtful valley, at the confluence 


highly eſteemed, and that families frequently give con- 
ſiderable ſums to marry among them. This diſtrict be- 
longs to the hereditary prince of Spain, who takes his 
title from it. It is divided into two unequal parts, and 
hence ariſes the name of the Aſturias in the plural 
number. | | 

Theſe diviſions are called Aſturia d'Oviedo and Aſturia 
Santellana : The former lies to the weſtward, and is the 
largeſt diviſion ; and the latter to the eaſtward, 

Oviedo, the ancient Brigetum, the capital of all Aſturia, 
and the only place that bears the name of a city, is 
ſeated on a plain, in a kind of elevation between the lade 
rivers Ove and Deva, fifty miles to the north-weſt of 
Leon. The biſhop of this place, who enjuvs an annual 
revenue of twelve thouſand ducats, is immediately ſub- 
ject to the pope. Tbe cathedral boaſts of poſlefling a 


of the Arax s and Oria, over which there are two hand- | vaſt number of relics, that were brought hither from all 
ſome bridges, and at a ſmall diſtance ſeveral fine natural parts of Spain, in order to ſecure them from being taken 
caſcades, It is not large, but inhabited by a great num- by the Moors ; and here is an univerſity, erected in 


ber of perſons employed in making ſword-blade3. 


L589, 
| Villa 


north-eaſt of Oviedo, and has a good 
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i is a town ſeated twenty-two miles to the 
Villa Vicioſa is a 5 Hs on he — | 
iſcay, into which the river Aſta diſcharges itſelf. | 
= ana, in Latin Fanum Sanctz — the ca- 
pital of the other diviſion, lies ninety- miles to the 
weſt of Bilboa. It is ſmall, has a harbour en the bay of 
Biſcay, with a collegiate church, and gives the title ot 
marquis to the duke of Infantado. _ : 
Thece are ſeveral other towns in this province; but 
they are all of them very inconſiderable places, 


SECT, XIV. 


the Kingdim or Province of Leon ;, its Situation, Extent, 
of . —_— Rivers, and principal Cities. 


Te om of Leon is bounded on the eaſt by 
Old C oo on the ſouth by Eftremadura, on the 
weſt by Galicia and Portugal, and on the north by the 
Aſturias. Its extent from north to ſouth is about a hun- 
dred and fixty-five miles, and from eaſt to weſt between 
ſixty-ſeven and ninety-three. The ſoil in ſome places 
produces all the neceſiaries of life, and particularly very 
good wine. In this province are likewiſe mines of tur- 

uoiſe ; but a great part of the country is a naked, dread- 
ul, barren rock, except where it is covered with a few 
pitiful firs or ſhrubs. ** I turned round, ſays Mr. 
« Clarke, to take a view of Leon from one of the higheſt 
«© mountains, and was almoſt frightened at the fight; a 
« brown horror, as Mr, Pope expreſſes it, was ſpread 
« over the whole; the ſands, rocks, E craggy precipices 
„ formed as ſavage a as can be imagined, 

The principal wore Leon are the Piſuerga and the 
Carrion, which riſe in Old Caſtile ; the Eſſa and Orbego, 
both which have their ſources near the city of Leon; the 
Torto and Tera, which run into the Orbego ; and the 
Formes, or Rio de Salamanca, which on the frontiers of 
Portugal, falls into the Douro, ; : . x 
The moſt remarkable places in this province are the 


Leon the capital of the province, was built by the 
Romans in the reign of the emperor Galba, and called 
Legio ima Germanica, from whence it derived the 
name of It is ſeated in the forty-third degree ten 
minutes north latitude, and in the fixth degree twenty 
minutes weſt longitude, between both the ſprings of the 


GEOGRAPHY. Seat, 


in ſhort, the whole ſcene was flriking.” This oity 
was formerly the capital of the Aſturias ; but it at 

ſent only gives the title of marquis to the family of 
The city of Sat ſauated in f * 
he city of Salamanca is ſituated in forty-one 

five SOS north latitude, and in fix ao. — minutes 
welt longitude : it is of a circular form, built on threes 
hills and two valljes, and on every fide ſurrounded with 
proſpects of fine houſes, noble ſeats, gardens, orchards, 
fields, and diſtant villages ; and is ancient, large, rich, 
{and populous, Its walls are fix thouſand three hundred 
and fixty paces in circuit, and adorned with thirteen 
handſome gates and ſtately towers. Within the city 
are a hundred and ſixty- two ſtreets, five thouſand houſes, 
many of which are magnificent buildings, ſeventeen 
ſquares, twenty-five pariſh-churches, twenty monaſteries, 
| cleven nunnerics, two houſes of retirement for young 
women to lead a penitent life, ſixteen chapels, ſix — 
pitals, and twenty-five colleges. The river Tormes, 
which runs by it, fertilizes the neighbouring country, 
The univerſity, which in 1239 was removed Biker from 
Palencia, is the moſt famous in all Spain. The univer- 
ſity-college is a very ſpacious ſtructure, and near its 
ſtately entrance is an infirmary for ſick poor ſcholars : 
It contains twenty-four other colleges, in each of which 
live thirty ſtudents; and among theſe the four moſt con- 
ſiderable are termed the * colleges, and appropriated 
to perſons of rank. Moſt of the colleges are noble and 
well-endowed ſtructures, and the great public ſchools, 
and other buildings, are extraordinary magnificent. The 
— prmagy term this city the mother of vutues, ſciences, 
| arts, 

Roderigo, an epiſcopal city, which, after its bei 
ruined by the Goths, was, in 1102, rebuilt by Don Ras 
derigo Gonzales Giron, and from him received its name. 
It was afterwards deſtroyed in the wars, and rebuilt by 
Ferdinand II. in order to be a check upon Portugal; it 
being only about twelve miles from the frontiers of that 
kingdom. It ſtands on the little river Agneda, or A 
jar, twelve miles from the frontiers of Portugal, and has 
— ſtrong walls, nine three ſquares, fifty four 

reets, two thouſand houſes, eight pariſhes, two mo- 
naſteries, two nunneries, ten chapels, and three hoſpi 
{tals. The biſhop is ſuffragon to the archbiſhop of 
K o, and has an annual revenue of ten thouſand ducats. 
is City is one of the three places of rendezvous for the 
Spaniards, when they are at war with P J. 
The city of Zamora is ſituated on the Douro, over 


q 


ias, fifty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of | which it has a ſine bridge, and ſtands in a fertile country, 


_— but for 
irty-ſeven 


and more populous than at 
indeed the firſt city of any conſideration 
the Moors; Pelagius making him- 
ſelf maſter of it in the year 722, when he fortihed it, 
and it continued a royal feat till 1029. It contains 
thirteen pariſhes, ſix monaſteries, five nunneries, fifteen 
chapels, and four hoſpitals, 

The city of Aſtotga, in Latin Aſturica Auguſta, is 
fituated on a wide plain on the river Aſtura, or Torto, 
in the ſorty-ſecond degree north latitude, and in the 
fixth degree twenty minutes weſt longitude, and is well 
fortified both by nature and art; but neither large nor 
lous. Its biſhop is ſuffragon to the archbiſhop of St. 
and has an annual revenue of twelve thouſand ducats. 
he cathedral is a noble Gothic building, and has a 


thirty-four miles to the north of Salamanca. The Moors 


pope. gave it the name of Zamora, or Medinato Zamorati, 


which ſignifies the Town of Turquoiſes, moſt of the rocks 
in its neighbourhood containing that ſpecics of gems. The 
biſhop of this place has an annual income of way 9 
ſand ducats, and is ſuffragon to the archbiſhop of Toledo. 


In this city is kept the body of St. Ildefonlo, formerly 
biſhop of Toledo. 


. 


Of the Privince of Galicia; its Situation, Extent, Ricci 
Produce, and principal Cities. 


| 1 province of Galicia is bounded on the caft by 
Aſturia and Leon, on the north and weſt by the 
ſea, and on the ſouth by Portugal. It receives its name 
from the ancient Gallazi, the moſt powerful and nu- 
merous of the ſeveral nations who inhabited it. Its ex- 


baſilica, conſiſting of fix pointed arches, ſupported by tent from north to ſouth is about a hundred and twenty- 


tall, light, neat pillars, in a good taſte, There are here 
ſeven or cight fine altars, and the high altar is exceeding 
magnificeat : it conſiſts of twenty compartments of mar- 
ble ſculpture in alto relievo ; the figures are as large as 
life ; the ſubject is the hiſtory of our Saviour; and on the 
ſummit is God the Father crowning the Virgin Mary. 
The glory is well expreſſed, for * cut through - & 
frame, and a light placed behind it, the light ſhews the 
rays, ** We happened, ſays Mr. Clarke, to attend at 


« the veſpers; the muſic of the organ was fine; the | 


„ number of the tapers, the richncſs of the altars, and 


_ miles, and from weſt to eaſt about a hundied and 
twelve. 

This is the moſt maritime of all the Spaniſh provinces, 
and accordingly enjoys the greateſt number of ſea- ports 
| among which Corunna and Ferrol are the moſt conſider- 
able. Cape Finiſterre, one of its promontcries, is 
{ on the weſt, and is well known to all navigators. 

The coait enjoy a temperate air; but in the inland 
parts it is ſomewhat colder, and yery damp. This coun- 
try is ſo mountainous as to admit of few plains, and, 
the fca- coat excepted, is but thinly inhabited; it has 

h no 


Said; © 00 
; AP rivers, and ſmaller ſtreams, the prin- 
no e are, the Minho, the Ulla, the Tambra, 
and the Mandes. | 2 

This province produces little corn; but has plenty of 
wine, lemons, and flax; it has alſo very fine paſtures. 
15 borelts afford timber for ſhip-building, and the fea 
abounds in excellent fiſh. But the univerſal poverty of 
the natives induces many of them to ſeek a living in 
the neighbouring proviaces, where they en in the moſt 
ſervile and laborious employments. Yet for this humble 
induſtry, they are deſpiſed by the other Spaniards, 

This province contains ſixty- four cities and towns, 
the priacipal of which are the following : 

Eayona, a {mall town on a bay, which forms a conve- 
nient harbour. The ſea in this place abounds with fiſh, 
and the diſtrift of land belonging to the town with fine 
fruit. At the entrance of the bay lies certain iſlands, for- 
merly called the Iſlands of the Gods. | 

The city of Corunna, commonly called the Groyne, 
ſtands on a ſmall bay and peninſula, in the forty-third 
degree twenty eight minutes latitude, and in the ninth 

ree twenty minutes weſt longitude, ſixteen miles to 
the ſouth-weſt of Ferrol. The harbour preſents you with 
a fine proſpect as you fail into it ; on you right are the 
tower ot Hercules, the fort and the town; before you 
the ſhi-ping, terminated by an agreeable view of the 
count: on your left, you ſee Cape Prior, the entrance 
of Ferrol, and a ridge of barren mountains, with a large 
river runaing between them. The city is divided into the 
Upper and Lower Town ; the former is defended by the 
caſile of St. Niego, the latter ſtands on a neck of land, 
ſurrounded with water on three ſides. Thus the city is 
in form of a haif-moon, with a caſtle at each point. This 
city is the ſeat of the royal audience of Galicia, and here 
the Engliſh packet-boats uſually come. lt has a colle- 
giate church, and in its neighbourhood is a quarry of 
jaſper. In ſhort Corunna is well built and populous ; 
but, like moſt other Spaniſh towns, has an offenſive ſmell. 
Their method of keeping the tiles faſt on the roof of 

houſes is by laying looſe ſtones upon them. 

' The poorer fort, both of men and women at Corunna, 
wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings ; but the men in better 
circumſtances have a great flapped hat, a cloak reaching 
down to their feet, and generally carry a ſword under 
their arm; the women wear a ſhort jacket of one colour, 
2 of another, and either a white or black wool- 

Vigo, a town ſeated on a ſmall bay, one hundred and 
five miles to the north-weſt of Madrid, is ſurrounded 
by a wall that has ſome baſtions, and defended by an old 
caftle and a fort which ſtands on an eminence, but is in- 
capable of making a long reſiſtance. This harbour was 
rendered famous by a ſea- fight in 1702, between Sir 
George Rooke, commander of the Engliſh and Dutch 
fleet, and a ſquadron of French men of war, with thir- 
teen Spaniſh galleons under their convoy ; when, after 
admiral Hopſon had broke through the boom laid acroſs 
the mouth of the harbour, the Engliſh took four gal- 
leons and five men of war, and the Dutch five galleons 
and one large man of war. Four galleons and fourteen 
men of war were deſtroyed, with a great quantity of plate 
and other rich effects. However a great deal of filver 
was taken, though a conſiderable quantity was carried 
on ſhore before the engagement. While this was doing, 
the duke of Ormond, with a large body of land forces, 
* the —_— from the caſtles which defended the 

ardour. In the year 1719, the Engliſh again got poſ- 
ſeſſion of this place, but relinquiſhed it — raidog — 
tributions. | 
St. Jago de Compoſtella, the capital of the whole pro- 
vince, is ſituated in forty-two degrees fifty minutes north 
agitude, and in eight degrees twenty minutes weſt longi- 
tude, between the rivers Tambra and Ulla, in a moſt fer- 
tile plain, ſurrounded with hills of a moderate height, 
which ſhelter it from the nipping winds that blow from 
mountains. The public ſquares and the churches 
are very magnificent; it has alſo a great number of mo- 
nalteries for both ſexes, and about two thouſand houſes, 
on cathedral is particularly worthy of notice, and in it 
pt the pretended body of the apoſtle James the Youn- 


ger, the a — ſaint and patron of all Spain ; which to- 
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wards the cloſe of the ninth century, they ſay, was diſ- 
covered by a divine revelation. This draws a great num- 
ber of pilgrims thither, who walk in proceſſion to the 
church to adore his wooden image, which ſtands in the 
great altar, and is illuminated with forty or fifty wax can- 
dles. They kiſs it three times with reſpectful devotion, 
and then put their hats on its head. In the church are 
thirty filver lamps always burning, and fix chandeliers of 
ſilver five feet high.” Thoſe pilgrims who are poor, are 
admitted into an hoſpital that ſtands near the church, 
and has galleries of free · ſtone, ſupported by large pillars. 
The archbiſhop is one of the richeſt prelates in Spain, 
his annual revenue amounting to ſixty thouſand ducats, 
and that of the cathedral to no leſs; but out of this ſum 
he pays the King eighteen thouſand ducats a year. The 
order of St. Jago takes its name from this city, which 
alſo maintains 4 certain number of knights. The uni- 
verſity was erected in 1532, and there is here allo a tri- 
bunal of the inquiſition. | 

Oreneſe, a city ſeated forty-ſeven miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of St. Jago de Compoſtella, on the banks of the 
Minho in a delightful country, and abounding in excel- 
lent wine and tine fruit. One part of it ſtands at the 
foot of a mountain, in which is felt a ſharp cold that is 
of long continuance ; while the other part of the city, 
which lies on the ſide of the plain, enjoys all the pleaſures 
of ſpring and the fruits of autumn. This is ſaid to be in 
ſome meaſure owing to the ſprings, which warm the air 
with their exhalations. Some of theſe are ſo moderately 
warm, that a perſon may bathe in them ; while the wa- 
ter of others, on the coutrary, is ſo hot that eggs may 
be dreſſed in them; but they are both ſalutary in ſeveral 
diſtempers. Its biſhop, who has an annual revenue of 
ten thouſand ducats, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
St. Jago. 


SECT. XVI. 


Of the Province of Eftremadura; its Situation, Extent, 
Climate, Produce, Rivers, and Principal Cities. 


STREMADURA is bounded on the north by 
Leon; on the eaſt by New Caſtile ; on the ſouth 

by Andaluſia; and on the weſt by Portugal. Its extent 
from north to ſouth is pretty nearly one hundred and 


| twelve miles, and from eaſt to weſt between ſixty and 4 


hundred. 

The inhabitants are inured to the air ; but the ſummer 
heats are intolerable to the foreigners who travel there. 
Thoſe who live at the foot of the mountains have good 
water ; but the inhabitants in the plains are obliged to 
put up with what is taken out of pits dug in the ground. 
The foil abounds with corn, wine, and fruit ; and its 
paſtures are ſo good, that great numbers of cattle are 
brought hither from other provinces to fatten. The 
rivers Tagus and Guadiana run quite through the country 
Deooy th and in many places are joined by ſeveral 

eams. 

The diſtri&t of Vera de Plazencis, or the Orchard cf 
Plazencia, conſiſting of alterdate mountains and valleys, 
is extremely delightful, and, next to Andaluſia, the moſt 
fertile in all Spain. The fineſt and moſt delicious fruits 
and vegetables, with wholeſome and odoriferous plants, 
grow here in the greateſt abundance. Here are alſo ex- 
cellent wine, fine ſprings, and pleaſant brooks that a- 
bound with trout. In ſhort, every thing in this diſtrict 
wears a ſmiling aſpect. | 

The city of Plazencia, or Placentia, from which the 
diſtrict rakes its name, is a beautiful well - built city, 
ſixty- ſeven miles to the ſouth-weſt of Madrid: it is ſeated 
on an eminence between mountains, and on the little river 
Xerte, and is defended by a caſtle. Its biſhop, 
who has a revenue of fifty thouſand ducats per annum, is 
ſubject to the biſhop of St. Jago, and under its juriſdic- 
tion are twa ſmall towns. 

Alcantara, a fortified town a hundred and ſeventy · two 
miles to the north-weſt-by-weſt of Seville, is ſeated on 
the Tagus in a fruitful country, near the frontiers of Por- 
tugal, and takes its name, which ſignifies a ſtone bridge, 
from an ancieat ſtately . one, built on this river in the 
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reign of the emperor 
high, fix hundred and ſeventy long, and twenty-eight 
broad. This town was taken by the earl of Galway in 
1706, and retaken by the French the ſame year, 
Badajoz, the capital of Eſtremadura, and a frontier 
town agaiaſt Portugal, ſtands upon an eminence on the 
ſouth fide of the Guadiana, and is divided into the Up- 
per and Lower Town. It is not a large place, but has 
good houſes, pretty broad ſtreets, ſiue churches, ſome 
convents, and a Jeſuits college. The biſhop, who has 
an annual revenue of ſixteen thouſand ducats, is fuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of St. Jago. Its fortifications are 
antique, but it has ſume wooden out-works, particularly 
a caſtle fortified in the modera taſte, called St. Michael's; 
and on the farther ſide of the river the caſtle of St. Chriſ- 
toval, which covers an old Roman bridge of ſtone that 
extends over the river, and is ſeven hundred paces long 
and fourteen broad. On this bridge the Portugueſe were 
defeated by Don John of Auſtria in 1661, and in 1705, 
the city was beſieged by the allies, but not taken. The 
neigh>ouring country is extremely fruitful, and its flocks 


of ſheep produce very fine wool. 


SECT. XVII. 


Of the Province of Andaluſia ; including the ancient King- 
dom. of Seville, Cordova, and Jean. Its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Rivers, Produce, and principal Cities ; with a par- 
ticular Deſcription of Seville, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. 


HE name of Andaluſia, which this province owes 
to the Vandals, is divided from Vandalenhaus, or 
the habitation of the Vandals, and formerly extended alſo 
over the kingdom of Granada, then called Upper Anda- 
luſia. This country is bounded on the north by Eſtre- 
madura and New Caſtile, from which it is divided by a 
range of mountains, called the Sierra Morena; on the 
eaſt by Granada and Murcia; on the ſouth partly by the 
Mediterranean, and partly by the ſtreights of Gibraltar; 
and on the welt by the Portugueſe diſtricts of Alentejo 
and Algarva, extending from caſt to weſt about to hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles; but its breadth is very dif- 
ferent, and where broadeſt, not above one hundred and 
twelve miles. 

The river Guadalquiver, by the ancients called Bcetis 
and Tarteſſus, traverſes the whole country, and the 
Guadiana ſeparates it to the weſt from the Portugueſe 
Algarva. Of the other ſmall rivers ſome run into the 
ſea, as the Odier, or Odiel; the Tinto, or Azeche, the 
water of which cannot be drank, it being noxious even 
to herbs and the roots of trees, and having neither fiſh 
nor any living creature in it; and the Guadalate, or river 
of Oblivion. Others fall into the Guadalquiver, as the 
Xenil, and the Guadiamar, 

Andaluſia is eſteemed the beſt province in all Spain, 

it aboundiug in exquiſite fruits of all kinds, honey, excel - 
lent wine, grain, filk, ſugar, fine oil, numerous herds 
of cattle, particularly horſes, with metals, cinnabar, and a 
certain ſpecies of quickſilver. The heat in ſummer is 
indeed very great ; but the inhabitants generally ſleep by 
day, travelling and following their other employments 
in the night. The air is, however, in other reſpects 
good, and is ſometimes refreſhed with cooling breezes. 
- 'This province is properly compoſed of three ancient 
kingdoms, which, in the king's titles, inſtead of the 
common names, are expreſſed by that of Andaluſia. 
Theſe are the kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, and Jean. 

Seville, the ancient Hiſpalis, the capital of the king- 
dom of the ſame name, is ſeated in the thirty-ſeventh 
degree fifteen minutes north latitude, and in the ſixth 
degree hve minutes welt longitude, two hundred miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Madrid, in a large plain on the banks 
of the Guadalquiver. It is almoſt round, and of conſi- 
derable extent, but not proportionable to the number of 
its inhabitants : the ſtreets are narrow, but the houſes 
tine, though in the Mooriſh taſte: they are clean, 
built round a ſquare court, and ſhaded from the ſun by 
a canvas extending from the top of the houſes acroſs the 
court. | 
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The cathedral is a fine Gothic ſtructure, raiſed on no. 
ble pointed arches, and adorned with good painted glaſs 
windows. It conſiſts of five naves; but the whole is 
ſpoiled by the ſkreen of the choir, which intercepts the 
view of a magnificent altar, and a pretended miraculous 
virgin at the eaſt end. Before that altar is a ſcarophagus 
of ſilver, within which lies the body of Fernando Santo. 
There is much plate belonging to this church; and parti. 
cularly one whole altar and frontiſpiece of plate, and a 
molt beautiful filver cuſtodia. The tower of the cathe. 
dral, which is about forty-four feet ſquare, and upward; 
of a hundred and thirty feet high, was built by the Mcors 
in the year 1000, with turrets, and a cupola has been 
added by the Chriſtians, which makes it about three 
hundred feet to the top of the image upon the dome. The 
aſcent of the tower is ſo eaſy, that a horſe may aſcend to 
the top, there being no ſteps. The chapter-houſe is a 
fine oval room, and in this ſtructure are many fine 
chapels. 

In this city are reckoned twenty-nine churches, forty. 
four convents for monks, and thirty nunneries, all which 
are rich and well-built, twenty-four hoſpitals, and as 
many ſquares. Of the convents, the moſt remarkable and 
magnificent are thoſe of the Franciſcans, Nueſtra Sig- 
nora de la Merred, and the Dominicans. Its univerſity 
was founded in 1504. The great college ſtands near 
the king's palace. St. Thomas's college was built in the 
fifteenth century, and the Jeſuits college is alſo worth 
ſeeing. 

The royal palace, called Alcacar, ſtands near the ca- 
thedral, and is very ſpacious : it was built by the Moors, 
and has been conſiderably enlarged by the kings of Spain; 
but the new works are inferior to the old. Some parts 
of this vaſt ſtructure are very grand, but want the con- 
veniencies of the modern architecture. 

The exchange, which ſtands behind the cathedral, is 
a large building. To the ſuburbs of Triana is a paſſage 
over the river, by a ſtrong bridge of boats. The cir- 
cuit of the city, including the ſuburds, is computed at 
near fourteen miles ; but that of the walls is only eight. 
They are pretty ſtrong, and have fifteen gates, and a 
hundred and ſixty- ſix towers. Quite along the river are 
commodious quays, where veſſels of a large burthen may 
lie with ſafety; and near the water fide is a ſtately tower, 
which commands the whole river, city, and ſuburbs. 
The archbiſhop of Seville has a yearly revenue of a 
hundred thouſand ducats, Here are ſeveral public offices 
and a court of inquiſition. 

This city was once famous for its flouriſhing manu- 
factures; but theſe have ſo dwindled, that from a thou- 
ſand artificers in wool and filk, ſcarce four hundred re- 
main at preſent. The adjacent country abounds in 
wire, corn, and fruit; great quantities of oil are 
particularly made here. Without the city is a long 
Mooriſh aqueduct, worthy the notice of the curious 
traveller. 

Puerto de Santa Maria, or Port St. Mary's, the capital 
of an earldom belonging to the duke of Medina Celi, is 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Guadalete, directly op- 
poſite to Cadiz, and exceeds that city in extent: the 
{treets are alſo broader and better paved, and the houſes 
handſome, though it contains ſcarce eight thouſand in- 
habitants. It is only walled round, and has a little caſtle 
of ſmall force. Here are great numbers of French, Eng- 
liſh, Datch, Genoeſe, and other merchants, who carry 
on a flouriſhing trade; and here alſo are made vaſt quan- 
tities of ſalt. In the year 1702 the Engliſh and Dutch 
_ themſelves maſters of this place without oppo- 
ition. 

Cadiz, by the Romans called Gades, a celebrated 
trading city, ſtands on an iſland in the thirty. ſixth de- 
gree thirty minutes latitude, and in the ſixth degre: forty 
minutes weſt longitude, on the north-weſt end ot a long 
neck of land, and extends from the ſouth eaſt to the 
north-weſt, and is alſo joined to the continent, from 
which it is divided by a narrow ſtreight, by means of the 
bridge of Suaco, both ends of which are defended with 
redoubrs, and ſome other raiſed works of earth. This 
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illand, from Fort St. Catalina to the iſland of St. Pedro, 
is about eighteen miles long, and from the ſouth point 
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near the iſlund of St. Pedro to the northern one near the 
bridge of Suaco about ſeven ia breadth. It produces 


little grain, but ſome of the beſt wine in Spain is made 
there. It has allo ſome paſtures, and on the ſide next the 
harbour is made large quantities of ſalt. It has alſo a 
conſiderable fiſhery, particularly of tunnies, which are 
here commonly between fix and eight, aud ſometimes 
ten feet in length. : 

The city of Cadiz is of pretty large circumference, yet 
the whole neck of land which extends from the iſland 
is not built upon; the weſt ſide, which is very delight- 
ful, being almoſt uninhabited ; the only buildings upon 
it are 2 ſpacious hoſpital and two chapels, it being leſs 
commodious for ſhipping than the eaſt ſide Moſt of the 
ſtreets are narrow, crooked, ill paved, and dirty; but 
a few of them are broad, ſtraight, and well paved. The 
houſes are generally three or four ſtories high, and many 
of them are handſome buildings ; but houſe-rent and 
proviſions are dear, and good freſh water very ſcarce. 
It contains about thirteen convents, among which the 
college of the Jeſuits is the fineſt in all Andaluſia ; but 
has only one pariſh church, which is the cathedral, tho” 
the ſettled inhabitants are computed at forty thouſand. 
The biſhop of this city is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Seville, and has an annual revenue of twelve thouland 
ducats. Here is eſtabliſhed the Weſt India company, 
which in 1717 was removed hither from Seville. Indeed 
at the earneſt requeſt of the laſt-mentioned city, it was 
reſtored to ir again i 1725; but in 1726 was a ſecond 
time brought back to Cadiz. Both before and after the 
arrival of the Spaniſh American fleet, this city is faid to 
be crowded with ſtrangers to the number of fifty thouſand, 
who reſort hither on account of trade, which cauſes ar. 
extraordinary circulation of money. Cadiz is the centre 
of the whole American trade, to which the Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, and Italian merchants ſend their goods, 
which are ſhipped off here in Spaniſh bottoms to 
America, by Spaniſh factors in their own names. Be- 
ſides theſe nations, all others who carry on any traffic 
here by ſea, have alſo their agents, correſpondents, and 
factors, in this city; aud the conſuls of thoſe nations 
make a great figure. 

Both the harbour and bay of Cadiz are ſpacious and 
ſecure, the entrance being defended by Fort Matagorda, 
which covers the harbour and bay of Cadiz; and by Fort 
Puntal, which ſtands oppoſite to it, on a point of that 
neck of land on which Cadiz is built. The Spaniards 
commonly call both theſe Los Puntales. The entrance 
into the harbour, between theſe points, is faid to be five 
hundred fathoms wide. During the time of ebb a good 
part of the harbour, which is ten miles in circumference, 
is dry. Cadiz is fortified with walls and irregular baſ- 
tions, and on the ſouth ſide there is no approaching it, 
on account of the high and ſteep ſhore ; on the north 
ſide the acceſs is dangerous from the many ſand-banks 
and rocks that lie under the water. The ſouth weſt fide 
will indeed admit of landing; but is defended by Fort 
St. Catalina. On the ſouth-ſouth-weſt point is a ridge 
of rocks, part of which at full ſea is covered with water; 
the uttermoſt of theſe forms a ſmall iſland, on which is 
a guard and light-houſe, with two chapels, and Fort St. 
Sebaſtian. | 

No people are happier than the merchants of Cadiz ; 
for they ſeldom riſk any thing upon their own account, 
and enrich themſelves at the coſt of thoſe who ſend them 
goods; ſo that let things go as they will, they are no loſers. 
But it muſt be ſaid to their honour, that they are diſtin- 
Buiſhed in a remarkable manuer, by the ſtrict honeſty 
and integrity of their dealings ; whence foreigners, with 
the ntmoſt confidence, truſt their effects and fortunes in 
their hands. 
| In 1596 this city was plundered and burnt by the Eng- 
ih; but was again rebuilt by the Spaniards. In 1702 
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rad on made another attempt upon it, but without 


_ poo is at preſent a poor old town in the Streights, 
4 as a decayed harbour, with only a few ſhattered 
* 1 The word Algezira, in Arabic, ſignifies an 
and. and the harbour being formed by two iſlands, it 
en called in the plural number Algeziras. Here the 
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Moors firſt landed, and held the place almoſt ſeven hun- 


dred years. 

Between the mountain and promontory, near Algeziras, 
and the mountain on which Gibraltar ſtands, is a bay. 
The laſt-mentioned mountain is a high and ſteep rock, 
joined to the continent by a low neck of land about tour 
huadred yards broad, bounded to the weſt by the above 
bay, and to the eaſt by the Mediterranean, where this 
rock is of an uncommon height, and almoſt perpendicu- 
lar; yet towards the bay, or on the weſt ſide, the aſcent 
is not ſo difficult, It divides itſelf into ſeveral parts, be- 
tween Which the ſea flows, and its capes are defended 
by walls, bulwarks, and towers. The rock abounds 
with very wholeſome herbs, among which is the ranun- 
culus. The mountain formerly known by the name of 
Calpe, according to Buſching, lies directly oppolite to 
Ceuta, in Africa, and is alſo called Sierra Ximiera 
and Sierra de las Mona, or the Apes Hill; but was 
formerly named Abyla. Theſe two mountains are 
generally allowed to be the celebrated pillars of Her- 
cules. ' 

To the weſtward, at the foot of the firſt mountain to- 
wards the bay, lies Gibraltar, called by the Moors Gibel- 
Tarif, or Taric, that is, Mount Tarif, or Taric, from 
the name of a Mooriſh general, who, at the beginning 
of the eighth century, bringing the auxiliaries of three 
Mooriſh princes to Spain, landed at the foot of this 
mountain, to Which he gave his name, and the town 
afrerwards built upon it was fo called from him; Gib- 
raltar being evidently an abbreviation of Gibel- Tarif, or 
Taric. It is not ſo conſiderable either for its extent or 
beauty, as for its ſtrength and ſituation, which renders 
it one of the keys to Spain ; and, what is ſtill of more 
conſequence, the key to the Mediterranean and Levant. 
It is accordingly provided with all the artillery, ſtores, 
and forces neceſſary for its defence. Excluſive of Euro- 
peans of moſt nations, here are Jews, Turks, and Moors, 
who are all permitted to enjoy a free trade The har- 
bour is formed by a mole, which is well fortified and 
planted with guns. It is acceſſible only on the land fide 
by a narrow paſſage between the rock and the fea, but 
that is walled and fortified both by art and nature, being 
there ſo incloſed by high ſteep hills, as to be almoſt in- 
acceſſible that way. It has but two gates on that ſide, 
and as many towards the ſea. Acroſs this iſthmus the 
Spaniatds have drawn a fortified line, chiefly with a view 
to hinder the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any in- 
tercourſe with the country behind them. Thoſe who 
have the courage to climb to the top of the rock will find 
it a plain, that affords a proſpect of the ſea on each fide 
the ftreight, and of the kingdoms of Barbary, Fez, and 
Morocco ; beſides the cities of Seville and Granada, in 
Spain: for the ſtreight is here ouly fifteen miles in 
breadth, and twenty-four in length. There is always a 
ſtrong current running through it from the ocean into 
the Mediterranean. The garriſon of Gibraltar is, how- 
ever, confined within very narrow limits; and as the 
ground produces hardly any thing, all their proviſions 
are brought them either from England or from Ceuta on 
the coaſt of Barbary. - 

This city was taken in 1704 in two days by a com- 
bined fleet of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke : but the fame year the Spa- 
niards attempted its recovery, at which time it ſtood out 
a memorable ſiege, in which between four and five hun- 
dred of the enemy having crept up the rock that covers 
the town, were the next morning driven down head- 
long ; after which it was ceded to the Engliſh by the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, in 1713. The Spaniards again made an 
attempt, in the year 1727, with a powerful army; but 
were at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after lying before 
it ſeveral months, and even endeavouring to blow up the 
rock, which they found to be impracticable; it therefore 
ſtill belongs to the crown of Great Britain, Since the 
above ſiege this fortreſs has been more ſtrongly fortified, 
new works and improvements being daily added ; it is 
rendered impregnable by any other means than treachery 
or ſurprize, for it cannot be reduced by famine while our 
fleet can bring ſupplies, 
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We now come to Cordova, the next kingdom includ- 
ed in the province of Andaluſia, which, though much 
ſmaller than that of Seville, is equal to it in fertility. 

The city of Cordova, anciently called Corduba and 
Colonia Patricia, is large, beautiful, and finely ſituated 
in a wide plain, on the banks of the Guadalquiver, at 

the foot of a ridge of mountains that are a branch of the 
Sierra Morena, ia thirty-ſeven degrees fifty minutes 
north latitude, and in four degrees fifty-three minutes 
weſt longitude. Within its circuit it contains ſeveral 
gardens and vineyards; but its ſtreets are narrow, and it 
is not very populous in proportion to its extent. Its fine 
ſuburbs have the appearance of ſo many towns. 'The 
biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Toledo, 
has an annual revenue of forty thouſand ducats. The 
cathedral is a large antique and magnificent ſquare build- 
ing; it was built by the Moors for a moſque, and its 
roof is ſupported by three hundred and ſixty-five ſtately 
pillars of alabaſter, jaſper, and black marble. It has 
nineteen naves running from north to ſouth, ſeparated 
by ſmall beautiful pillars, ſome with fine Corinthian ca- 
pitals taken out of the old temple of Janus Auguſtus, as 
appears by an inſcription on a pillar of green marble, which 
in Mariana's time ſtood in the Franciſcan convent in this 
city. Theſe pillars would have a beautiful effect, were 
not the view of them interrupted with croſs walls, altars, 
the choir, and the preſbytery, which is built in the mid- 
dle. The epiſcopal palace is a large ſtructure. The in- 
quilition ſtands by the river ſide, and the king's palace, 
which is at the weſt end of the city, is very ſpacious. 
In 1 586 Cordova ſuffered very much by an earthquake. 

The adjacent mountains are covered with delightful 
gardens aud plantations of olives, oranges, lemons, and 
figs. They are alſo interſperſed with pleaſant valleys 
refreſhed by ſprings of good water. Wheu the above- 
mentioned trees are in bloſſom, they diffuſe a fragrancy 
all over the country. Beſides the excellence of the wine, 
and the plenty of fruits and vegetables, this country 
breeds the fineſt -Spaniſh horſes. 

Andujar, or Anduxar, an ancient and pretty large city, 
thirty-two miles to the ealt of Cordova, is ſituated on 
the river Guadalquiver, over which it has a ſtately 
bridge, and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. It contains 
three thouſand families, has five pariſhes, ſix monaſteries, 
three nunneries, and two hoſpitals ; beſides other ſtately 
and handſome buildings. It vends great quantities of 
ſilk. The neighbouring country abounds in corn, wine, 
oil, honey, and all ſorts of fruit; and likewiſe yields 
excellent game. 

The kingdom of Jean is the ſmalleſt of the three com- 
prehended in the proviace of Andaluſia. 

The principal city it contains is Jean, which ſtands at 
the foot of a mountain, and is defended by a caſtle, It 
is populous, and has ſome fine churches and monaſteries ; 
but the greateſt devorion is paid here to St. Veronica, 
Its biſhop, who is under the archbiſhop of Toledo, has 
a yearly income of twenty thouſand ducats. It was once 
the capital of a Mooriſh kingdom ; and the country, 
beſides producing great plenty of corn, wine, oil, and 
fruit, particularly abounds in ſilk. 


SECT. 


Of the Balearic Mandt, Majorca. Minorca, Ivica, and 
Formentera. Their Hiſtory, Situation, Extent, Pro- 
duce, Inhabitants, and principal Towns. 


XVIII. 


HE four iſlands of Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and 


Formentera, formerly compoſed the kingdom of 


Majorca, Theſe iſlands are ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Spain; yet it is not known by whom they were originally 
inhabited ; but Strabo mentions a colony of Greeks, who 
ſettled there from the iſle of Rhodes. Afterwards the 
Carthaginians became maſters of them, but were ſub- 
dued by the Romans. In the fifth century the Vandals 
poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe ſeveral iſlands, and towards 
the end of the eighth and beginning of the niath century 
they were diſlodged by the Moors, who, after a, much 
ſhorter poſſeſſion, were expelled by the emperor Charle- 
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magne ; but the Moors ſoon recoveted them, and had 
their particular king over them. Numerous wars 
were carried on between them and the Catalonians with 
various ſucceſs, till towards the concluſion of the year 
1229, James I. king of Arragon, diſpoſſeſſed them of all 
the iſland of Majorca: in 1232 he alſo reduced Min 

and in 1234 Ivica; and thus the whole kingdom of Ma- 
jorca became annexed to the crown of Arragon. 

Theſe four iſlands, with the ſmaller ones lying near 
them, were by the ancients divided into the Balearic and 
Pithyuſæ. The former are Majorca and Minorca, which, 
with ſome ſmaller iſlands, were termed by the Latins 
Baleares, and by the Greeks Balearides, which ſignify the 
iſlands of Slingers, the inhabitants excelling in the dex- 
terous uſe of the ſling, as the Minorcans do to this day, 

Mallorca, or, as it is pronounced by foreigners, Ma- 
jorca, is ſituated about eighty miles ſouth of the Spaniſh 
coaſt, and is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, ir being about 
ſixty miles in length, and forty-five in breadth. It has 
four chief capes, which lie to the four cardinal points; 
theſe are, Pedra on the eaſt, Palermo on the weſt, Sali- 
nas on the ſouth, and Formentella, or St. Vincent, on 
the north. This iſland is divided into two parts; that 
towards the north and weſt is mountainous, but not bar- 
ren; and the other, which lies to the ſouth and eaſt, js 
level and laid out in corn-fields, vineyards, orchards, and 
paſtures. The air is temperate and wholeſome ; but the 
exceſſive heat and drought frequently occaſions a ſcarcity, 
though the iſland in general is well ſupplied with water, 
and naturally abounds in corn, wine, oil, honey, ſaffron, 
large and ſmall cattle, wood, cheeſe, rabbits, patridges, 
deer, wild fowl, fiſh, and horſes, without any ravenous 
wild beaſts. The whole iſland is encompaſſed with ſtr 
towers, from which an enemy may be obſerved at 2 dif 
tance, and it has ſeveral good harbours and anchoring - 

laces. 

F The inhabitants in their manners and cuſtoms reſem- 
ble the Spaniards, and particularly the Catalonians. Peo- 
ple of faſhion ſpeak the Spaniſh tongue, bur the language 
of the commonalty is a medley of Spaniſh, Latin, and 
Limoſin, which is a mixture of a corrupt kind of French, 
Greek, and Arabic. The iſland maintains twenty com- 
panies of foot, five troops of horſe, and two com- 
panies of matroſſes, for the defence of the capital; beſides 
tour regiments ſtationed in other parts of the iſland. 

Majorca, the ancient Palma, is the capital, and is 
ſeated on a bay between two capes, in thirty · nine degrees 
forty minutes north latitude, and in two degrees thirty- 
ſix minutes eaſt longitude, on the weſt ſide of the iſland. 
It is fortified in the modera taſte; is large, and has broad 
ſtreets, ſpacious ſquares, ſtately ſtone houſes, and twenty- 
rwo churches, beſides chapels and oratories. The largeſt 
{quare is that of Born, which is encompaſſed on every 
tide with grand buildings, from whence the principal in- 
habitants view the bull-fights and other ſhows. The 
cathedral is a large and magnificent ſtructure, and the 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Valencia. In 
the city are ſix hoſpitals, and three other foundations for 
women. It has a royal audience, in which the governor 
preſides, an univerſity, and a court of inquiſition, The 
inhabitants are computed at about ten thouſand. This 
city was taken by the Engliſh in 1706, and retaken in 
1715. 

There are ſeveral ſmalls towns in the iſland beſides the 
capital, and round it are a conſiderable number of ſmall 
iſlands, the principal of which are, 

Cabrera, which is ſo called from the multitude of goats 
found there. It is all over mountainous, and uniohabit- 
ed, except its ſpacious and ſecure harbour, the entrance 
into which fronts Minorca, and is defended by a caſtle, 
in which is always kept a ſmall garriſon. This iſland is 
a places for exiles. 

Las Bledes is of ſome conſideration ; it was formerly 
very populous, and is till diſtinguiſhed by having 4 
good quarry of marble. N 

Dragonera is about a thouſand paces in length, nine 
hundred broad, and twelve hundred from Majorca. It 
is uninhabited, and only produces an edible bird of pre) 
called a Spaniard. It has, however, a fortreſs on 3 


called Mount Popia. We 


We now come to Minorca, a conſiderable iſland fifty | enjoy by huſbandry and trade. The houſes on the iſland 
miles to the north-eaſt of the uland of Majorca. It is | are computed at about three thouſand and eighty-nine, 
about thirty miles in length, twelve in breadth, and is | though the inhabitants are ſaid to amount to twenty- 
chiefly valued for its excellent harbour of Port Mahon. | ſeven thouſand. 

The ſouth ſhore of the iſland is ſmooth, but towards the [ The Engliſh took this iſland from the Spaniards in 
north very rugged ; and may in general be conſidered as | 1708, after which it was confirmed to them by the treaty 
a mountainous country, with ſome fruitful valleys. The | of Utrecht; but it was invaded by the French in 1756, 
{-a has ſo withdrawn from this iſland, that near the har- | when after a very brave reſiſtance under general Blake- 
bour are ſeveral new flats, which are turned into garden | ney, the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender, the French 
ounds. The air is moiſt ; the heat in Farenheit's ther- | having inveſted Fort St. Philip with an army of fifteen! 
mometer placed in the ſun riſes only to a hundred and | thouſand men, well provided with all military ſtores; 
two degrees, and is conſequently not very intenſe ; nor | but it was again reſtored to the Engliſh by the late trea- 
is the quickſilver known to ſink very often under forty- ty of peace. The principal places in the iſland are the 
one, which is ſhort of the freezing point. The ſoil can | following: : 
not be extolled for its fertility ; beſides, the water being | Port Mahon is defended by the caſtle of St. Philip, 
hard, nephritic diſorders are common here. The hedge- | and works of great ſtrength cut in the rocks, on account 
hog is in this iſland eſteemed a venomous animal, it be-|of its being eſteemed one of the moſt commodious 
ing ſuppoſed to corrupt the water, particularly in ruttiag- | harbours in Europe. Its entrance is indeed ſomewhat 
time in the ſpring. One of the moſt profitable commo- difficult, from the ſeveral rocks within it; but on the 
dities of the country is ſalt, which the ſun prepares in ca- inſide it is landlocked, and perfectly ſecure from tempeſts. 
vities between the rocks. Some of the wine is excellent, | Near it lies the little trading town of Mahon, from 
and the inhabitants are ſaid to fell to the Engliſh as | whence it takes its name. | 
much of it as amounts annually to twenty-ſeven thouſand | Citadella, the capital of the whole iſland, and the ſeat 
unds ſterling. Here is great plenty of fiſh, particularly | of the governor, is fortified, and conſiſts of about ſix 
of wilks, which are of great ſervice to the commonalty | hundred houſes. 
in Lent. Rabbits are to be met with here in great | The iſland of Ivica, or Yvica, the ancient Ebuſus, lies 
plenty; here are alſo wool, honey, wax, and capers, | fifty-ſix miles to the fouth-weſt of the ifland of Majorca, 
which grow upon the walls ; but theſe, as well as olives | and is about five miles in length and four broad. The 
and cotton, are alſo cultivared in plantations. The palm- | foil is not unfruitful ; but is little cultivated, moſt of 
trees here bear no fruit. The opuntia is very common, | the inhabitants being taken up with the ſalt- trade, as be- 
and plentifully caten, as are allo acorns ; and the myr-| ing moſt profitable. It is very mountainous, yet, beſides 
tles, which abonnd here, are of great advantage to tan- | pines, produces fruit-trees of various kinds. Ivica, the 
ners. The inhabitants, however, are obliged to have | capital, is fortified in the modern manner; but is much 
their chief necelſaries, as corn, beef, brandy, tobacco, | dwindled from wiat it was in the time of the Carthagi- 
linen, ſtuffs, books, relics, and Agaus Deis, from | nians and Romans. It is the reſidence of the governor, 
abroad; and all theſe together are ſaid to ſtand them in | from whom there lies an appeal to the royal audience at 
no leſs a ſum every year than ſeventy-one thouſand two | Majorca. 
hundred pounds ſterling. Formentera, the ancient Ophiuſa and Collubaria, or 

The natives live moſtly on vegetables, love dancing, | the Adder Iſland, was formerly well inhabited, but at 
and have ſuch a turn for poetry, that the very peaſants | preſent is forſaken and deſert, which is owing to the 
challenge each other to trials of their poetic genius. | African corſairs, who are continually ſwarming about it. 
They are very dexterous with their ſlings, and with them | The iſland contains ſome harbours, and anchoring- 
command their cattle; but as they are far from being | places : but the only animal to be ſeen is a kind of 
induibrious, they neglect many advantages they might | wild aſs. 


CH A P. WI. 
Of the Kingdom of PORTUGAL. 
S | te ocean ; extending from the thirty-ſixth degree fifty 


minutes to the forty-ſecond degree three minutes north 
It; Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Scil, Produce, and latitude, and between the ſeventh and tenth degree of 
Rivers. welt longitude from London. Its length from Valenga, 
the moſt northern town in it, to Sagres, the moſt ſouth- 
ls country was formerly called Luſitania ; but | ern, near Cape St. Vincent, is about three hundred and 
its boundaries were then different from thoſe_it has | ten miles; and its greateſt breadth, from Peniche, a 
at preſent, The name of Portugal is by ſome thought to | ſea-port in Eſtremadura, to Salvaterra, on the frontiers 
ariſe from Portus Gallus, or Portus Gallorum, from the | of Spain, is a hundred and twelve. 
multitude of French which came to the city of Porto, on | The climate is much more temperate than in Spain, 
the river Douro, in order to aſſiſt the Chriſtians againſt | though it is a little different in the ſeveral provinces. 
the Moors. But the more general opinion is, that it is The northern parts feel a kind of painful cold in winter, 
derived from a town on the river Douro, by the ancients ' though this is chiefly owing to the 'rains which fall at 
called Cale; but by the moderns changed to Gaya: op- | that ſeaſon, and in the ſouthern the ſummer heats are 
polite to this place a new town, with a harbour, was | very great. However, both winter and ſummer ate v 
built by the inhabitants, who gave it the name of Por- | ſupportable ; for cooling ſea-breezes during 'the latter 
tucale, or the Port of Cale, which, by its uninterrupted | refreſh the country, and the ſeaſon of ſpring is extremely 
proſperity, proved the origin of the preſent flouriſhing | delightful. «EE E 
City of Porto; and the whole country from hence receiv- | The country is in many parts mountainous, and theſe 
ed the name of Portugal. x mountains contains the ores of ſilver, copper, tin, and 
This kingdom, which is the moſt weſtern in Europe, | iron: and the Portugueſe being ſupplied with metals from 
18 bounded on the north by the Spaniſh province of Ga- their poſſeſſions in other parts of the globe, and parti- 
licia; on the eaſt by the provinoe of Leon, Eſtremadura, | cularly with abundance of gold from America, no mines 
and Andaluſia; and on the ſouth and welt by the Atlan- are worked in their own country. Gems of all kinds, ag 
90 58 | tur quoiſes 
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and particularly a beautiful variegated marble, with many 
other curious foſſils of the Lapidary kind, of which ſeve- 
ral forts of work are made; here are alſo very good mill- 
ſtones, and on the hill of Alcantara, not far from Liſ- 
bon, is a remarkable mine of ſalt-perre. 

Though the ſoil is very fruitful, agriculture is ſo much 
neglected, that above half the country lies waſte, and 
the inhabitants are ſupplied with a great part of their corn 
' by the Engliſh and Dutch, and have Indian corn from 
Africa. Portugal, however, abounds in excellent wine 
and oil; the greateſt part of the latter is made in the 

ince of Alentejo, for the olive-trecs thrive better 
near the ſea, than up in the country. Here are alſo 
abundance of oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, raiſins, 
almonds, cheſnuts, and other fruit. It produces great 
lenty of fine honey, and conſequently of wax. The 
beſt honey found in the fields is almoſt of a white colour, 
and of a moſt agreeable flavour ; and the wood-honey is 
more agreeable to the taſte than in other countrics. 

As Portugal has ſome excellent paſtures, particularly 
in the country about Monteſtrella and ncar Ourique, 
the grazing is in ſome places very conſiderable, and there 
are ſeen an uncommon number of horncd cattle and 
ſheep; and in moſt places it is at fo low an ebb, that 
the greateſt part of their oxcn come from Spain. The 
— * are not large, but very fleet; and the have fine 
mules, which ſell for a great price. The Portugueſe 
breed more _ than horſes, the latter being clandeſ- 
tinely imported from Spain. 

An the — ſeveral ſtreams and ſmall 
rivers, which fertilize the valleys and fields, and either 
join the great rivers in their courſes, or diſcharge them- 
ſelves ſeparately into the ſca: but all the great rivers of 
Portugal have their ſources in Spain. The principal of 
theſe are the Minho, the Luna, or Lethe, the Douro, 
the Tajo, or Tagus, the largeſt river in the kingdom, 
and the Guadiana, with the Cavado; which laſt riſes in 
the mountains of Trazos, and diſcharges itſelf into the 

ſea below Barcelos. 
All theſe rivers abound in fiſh; and the three princi- 
pal, named the Douro, the Tagus, and Guadiana, 
divide the kingdom into three parts. 


SECT. I. 


The Manners, Cuftoms, Perſons, Dreſs, Houſes, Furniture, 


Method of Travelling, Religion, &c. of the Portugueſe. 


MANUEL de Farca, a Portugueſe writer, deſerib- 

ing his countrymen, ſays, © The nobility think 

66 * gods, and require a ſort of adoration; the 
« gentry aſpire to equal them; and the common people 
& diſdain to be thought inferior to either.” This pride 
is the characteriſtic both of the Spaniards and Portugueſe; 
and here the grandees and their ladies carry their haughty 
ſpicit to ſuch an extravagant height, that they ſtand upon 
the niceſt puctilios with reſpect to rank and titles. The 
ladies of quality are ſerved by their maids and ſlaves on 
the knee ; and indeed the women of quality will ſcarce 
be ſpoken to by mean people in any other poſture : a 
degree of haughtineſs practiſed in no other Chriſtian 
country, and which they probably received from the 
Moors. But this is far from being the worſt part of their 
character; for it is become a proverb, that a Spaniard 
ſtript of all his good qualities, makes a perfect Portu- 
gueſe. Indeed they are generally characterized, as being 
cruel, treacherous, /malicious, and revengeful, both to 
- one another and 0 ſtrangers; crafty in their dealings, 
and the meaner ſort addicted to thieving. But to this 

ral character there are many noble exceptions. 

The Portugueſe ladies are ſmall in ſtature, with their 
complexion pretty much upon the olive ; their features 
delicate ; but their viſage thin : their hair is black and 
ſhining, and their eyes ſparkling ; nor do they want a 
good ſhare of wit. In ſhort, they are for the moſt part 
generous, charitable, and modeſt. They wear hoops, 
and ſeveral gowns, one over another, of rich ſtuffs trim- 
med with gold and ſilver lace ; but the uppermoſt is ſaid 


to be of coarſe black ſtuff, and fo long that it trails upon | 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
| turquoiſes and hyacinths, are alſo found in the mountaius; 


Poxruci. 


the ground. Their ſhoes are of a black Spaniſh leathe, 
ſtraight as a glove, and without heels; whence within 
doors they ſeem to ſlide along rather than to walk. Whey 
they go abroad they have pattens, which are a kind of 
ſilk ſandals faſtened to rings or plates, that raiſe them 
half a foot from the ground. and make them walk ye 
aukwardly ; but in the houſe they neither wear h 
nor pattens. The ſtays, in which they hare but little 
bone, are high before, but ſcarce reach half way up thei; 
backs behind, and conſequently would expoſe the tawny 
complexion of their ſkins, if their ſhoulders were nor 
covered with paint. "Their hands and feet are ſmall and 
well proportioped, and their wide {eeves, with broad 
ruffles, buttoned at the wriſts, make their hands appear 
leſs than they are. The people of quality wear very 
fine linen, and as this is ſcarce and dear, the meaner fort 
have none; for rather than wear coarſe linen, they will 
go without. The ladies wear about their necks a broad 
laced tucker, and inſtead of a girdle tie a ſtring of medal 
or relics, or perhaps the cord of ſome 1eligious order 
about their waiſt, the ends of which reach down to the 
ground. Acroſs the top of their ſtays they have a kind 
of breaſt-plate of diamonds, from whence there hangs 2 
chain of pearls, or ten or twelve little knots of diamonds. 
They have likewiſe bracelets, rings, and pendants in 
abundance ; but no necklaces. In their hair they wear 
a variety of precious ſtones, ſometimes in the form of 
artificial butterflies, or other inſets; ſometimes they a- 
dorn their hair with ribbons and feathers of vari:-as colours. 
When they go abroad they throw a vcil over ail, and 
women who are advanced in years wear a fine coif over 
their hair: but many of the young ladies have noue, 

The Portugueſe peatlemen commonly wear black, 
and thoſe of the court frequently follow the French 
taſhions. | 

With reſpect to their houſes and furniture, they hare 
uſually a great many rooms on a floor, The floors and 
ceilings are formed of a plain white plaſter, that looks 
like poliſhed marble. "They change their furniture and 
apartments according to che ſeaſon of the year ; and upon 
the lower floors of their ſummer apartments they uſually 
throw water every morning, which ſoon dries up, and 
leaves a refreſhing coolneſs. Upon theſe floors they 
ſpread fine mats, and cover the walls with them chair- 
high; above theſe are hung pictures and looking-glalſes, 
and all round the rooms of the ladies apartments cuſhions 
of {11k or velvet are laid upon the mats, which they ſit up- 
on croſs-legged, as hath been already obſerved with fe- 
ſpect to the Spaniſh ladies. Between theſe cuſhions are 
fine tables and cabinets, and, at certain diſtances, vaſes 
of lilver, in which are orange or jeſſamine trees, and in 
their windows they have frames of ſtraw-work, to keep 
out the ſcorching beams of the ſun, 

In the upper apartments the hangings, cabinets, look- 
ing-glaſles, paintings, and plate, are extremely rich, and 
the floors are frequently covered with Turkey carpets. 
In winter the beds and hangings are of velvet, trimmed 
with gold or filver lace ; but in ſummer they uſe no cur- 
tains, except very thin ones, made of gauze, or (ome 
other ſlight ſtuff to keep out the gnats. 
© Veſſels of copper, tin, or pewter, are ſaid to be never 
ſeen in the houſes of perſons of quality, where they only 
uſe ſilver, or earthern-ware, and have many dozens of 
ſilver plates, and a great number of diſhes of the ſame 
metal, with other utenſils in proportion. But amidſt all 
this wealth, the bad ceconomy of the grandees is ſcarce 
credible, and reduces them to a neceſſitous condition, 
even while they make this glittering appearance. Moſt 
of them paſs their lives in or near the capital, without ever 
viſiting their eſtates, unleſs they happen to be diſgraced 
at court : they leave every thing to their ſteward, and are 
above inſpecting his accounts. Their tradeſmen deliver 
their goods upon truſt, and ſet down their own prices, 
being pretty well aſſnred their bills will not undergo 2 
ſtrift examination. It is beneath a perſon of quality to 
endeavour to beat down the price of a piece of filk, or 
other goods, or even to take change of a ſhopkeeper out 
of a piece of gold; and as the tradeſinan frequently gives 
ſeven or eight years credit, he is obliged w {c: down dou- 
ble the price the goods might be bon, tor with ready 
money. They ſeldom, however, loſe their debts, 


niſh and Portugueſe equally are men of ſuch ho- The being an ancient Chriſtian, or in other words of 


our, that they readily aſſign a part of their rents tor the 
* 


payment 
* — of the nobility are crowded with domeſ- 


| : ir wages ure very low, they having only 
fics . — per 2 purchaſe diet, cloaths, 
* thing elſe; and a gentleman belonging to a 
dee has only. about fifteen crowns a month, though 
he is obliged to dreſs in velvet in winter, and in ſilk in ſum- 
mer. Indeed the ſervants lay out the greateſt part of 
their ſalaries in cloaths, living upon onions, peaſe, beans, 
and other pulſe. One reaſon of the Portugueſe nobility 
having ſuch a number of ſervants is a cuſtom which pre- 
vails among them of keeping all in their pay who have 
ſerved their anceſtors ; ſo that ſome of the grandees have 
four or five hundred of both ſexes, the greateſt part of 
whom are merely for fhow, and ſeldom appear but on 
ceremony. 
oy — — — their ordinary ſervants, retain 
abundance of dwarfs of both ſexes, who are dreſſed as fine 
as poſſible ; they have allo a pretty many ſlaves who are 
Moors, and are valued at four or five hundred crowns a- 
iece. Over theſe they had formerly the power of life 
and death; but at preſent the government will not per- 
mit their killing them. Where two ſlaves marry, their 
children are llaves, but if a freeman marries a ſlave, the 
children are freu U heſe ſlaves are their beſt ſervants, 
for the others will ſometimes pride themſelves on having 
as good blood as their maſters. The very beggars rather 
demand than ſapplicate an alms, alledging their being 
deſcended from old Chriſtians ; and if you give them no 
money, mult be diſmiſſed with a compliment, upon which 
they go away contented. ; 

The food of the Portugueſe is nearly the ſame with 
that of the Spaniards, and they are equally ſober and ab- | 
ſtemious. The men mix water with their wine, and the 
women generally drink only water. [t is cuſtomary with 
the Pottugueſe to betake themſelves to ſleep about noon, 
on account of the heat, and to tranſact molt of their buſi- 
neſs in the morning and evening, or even at night. 

The method of travelling here is much the ſame as in 
Spain, except their having tewer coaches, and travelling 
more by water than the Spaniards, from their country 
lying along the ſea-coaſt, and its being crolſed by many 
great rivers that riſe in Spain. The mule or the litter 
are generally uſed on a journey ; their horſes, which are 
ſprightly and well made, ſerve indeed for ſhort viſits, to 
prance at a proceſſion, or before the windows of their 
miſtreſles ; but the mules being ſtronger and ſurer-footed, 
are fitteſt to climb their A but have only a 
flow pace. 

Their language is a compound of the Spaniſh, Latin, 
Mooriſh, and French. 

With reſpe& to the religion of the Portugueſe; they 
are the moſt bigotted Papiſts, but though the exerciſe of 
the Jewiſh religion be prohibited by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, yet all authors agree, that great 
numbers of ſecret Jews ſtill remain among the Portu- 
gueſe, and theſe too among the nobility, biſhops, pre- 
bends, monks, nuns, and the very inquiſitors them- 
ſelves; and when unable to conceal themſelves, they 

eſcape to England or Holland, and there openly pro- 
feſs Judaiſm, The inquiſition, which was introduced 
by king John III. and has ſince been ſet up in all the Portu- 
gueſe dominions, except Brazil, is very active in detect- 
ing both them, and thoſe they call heretics, and no leſs 
rigorous in puniſhing them. Impious, cruel, and in- 
human as this tribunal is, yet its feſtivals or ſolemn burn- 
ings, called auto da fe, or the act of faith, afford the 
higheſt delight to the infernal bigots, who, while their 
fellow-creatures, the ſuppoſed heretics, are burning in the 
flames, cry aloud ! Oh, what great goodneſs ! Praiſed 
de the holy office!“ King John IV. in ſome meaſure, 
however, curtailed the power of the inquiſition, com- 
manding that all its ſentences ſhould be laid before the 
parliament, and that the accuſed ſhould be allowed coun- 
eil for making their defence; and enacted, that only blaſ- 
phemy, ſodomy, hereſy, ſorcery, pagan cuſtoms, and the 
| Converſion of the Jews, ſhould come under their cogni- 


at of their debts, when prelſcd for money by their | 


an ancient Chriſtian race, is eſteemed in Portugal a very, 
high degree of pre-eminence, and far ſuperior to what 
they call a new converted Chriſtian, or a half new con- 
verted Chriſtian ; by which laſt they mean thoſe whoſe 
new converted anceſtors have married the ancient Chtiſ- 
tians. 

The number of convents in Portugal is ſaid to amount 
to nine hundred, and moſt of them are very rich; but 
the Jeſuits, who in multitude. and opulence ſurpaſſed ali 
the other orders, have lately been baniſhed, ; 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtics, there is a patriarch of 
Liſbon, who muſt always be a cardinal, and of the royal 
family. Next to him are three archbiſhops, who rank 
with marquiſſes, and the firſt of them is the archbiſhop of 
Braga, who is primate of the kingdom, and lord ſpiritual 
and temporal of his city and neighbouring country. 
The biſhops hold the rank of counts. Beſides thoſe in 
Europe, the Portugueſe have archbiſhoprics and biſhop- 
rics in the other three parts of the world. | 

Tue king of Portugal, beſides the nomination of all 
biſhops, receives a fourth of their revenue. The pope 
confirms the biſhops. publiſhes his bulls in the kingdom 
without the king's previous conſent, and, by his legate, 
governs the clergy, who with reſpect to taxes and con- 
tributions depend on him. He has alſo the gift of many 
{mall prebends. The pope's nuncios have here fo lucra- 


tive a poſt, that they never fail of raiſing vaſt fortunes 
before they return to Rome. 


SECT. IL 


The State of Learning and Arts; with the Commerce, 
Meaſures, Weights, and Coin of Portugal. 


WII reſpect to the ſtate of learning in Portugal, it 
is at as low an ebb as poſſible. Indeed there are 
univerſities at Coimbra and Evora. At Liſbon is a royal 
academy for the Portugueſe hiſtory; at Santarene is an 
academy of hiſtory, antiquities, and languages; and at 
St. Thomas an academy of ſciences, on the ſame footing 
as that of Paris; but while bigotry continues here at its 
preſent enormous height, it is impoſſible for ſcience to 
flouriſh. An Italian Capuchin, in 1746, publiſhed a 
work in the Portugueſe tongue on the true method of 
ſtudy, in four volumes quarto, which he dedicated to the 
king of Portugal, and there aſſerts, that the ſchools of 
this country are places of retreat for thoſe errors which 
by Newton and Des Cartes were driven out of the other 
parts of Europe; and according to him Galilzo, Des 
Cartes, Newton, and Gaſſendi are conſidered in Portn- 
gal as atheiſts and heretics, not to be mentioned but with 
forme marks of execration. D'Oliveira, a Portugueſe, 
ſays, in the preface to the firſt volume of his Memoirs, 
* In our country we live in ignorance, without knowin 
* it; but on leaving Portugal our eyes ſeem ſuddenly to 
«© open, and we immediately fee that ignorance in which 
ve were involved. Foreigners allow us underſtanding, 
« docility, morals, diſcernment, and a genius for com- 
* prehending what is commendable and good; but our 
* conceit, our gravity, our confined manner of life, 
«* which deprive us of all freedom of thought, expoſe us 
&« to juſt cenſures, and give riſe to thoſe hateful opinions 
« other nations entertain of rs. The main ſource of our 
« ignorance, and the miſerable cauſe of offence to all 
nations, is the cuſtom in Portugal of publiſhing ſuch 
« A4 multicude of books, &c.“ 

The Portugueſe not only neglect agriculture, but all 
arts and manufactures, though the country has the fineſt 
materials ; the greateſt part of theſe are diſpoſed of un- 
wrought to foreigners, and when worked up are purchaſ- 
ed again at a high price. The Portugueſe indeed make 
a little linen, a variety of ſtraw-work, and candy ſeveral 
kinds of fruit, particularly oranges. They have likewiſe 
ſome coarſe filk and woollen manufactures; but theſe are 
trifling articles that ſupport only a very ſmall part of the 
nation. 

The Portugueſe, however, carry on a very extenſive 


trade ; but from this they reap little profit, being obliged 
to 


-,y 
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to vend not only their own produce, but all the mer- 
chandize and riches brought from their ſettlements in 


other parts of the globe, and eſpecially from America to 


the , in exchange for corn and manufactured 

of all kinds, with which they ſupply both Portu- 
gal and its poſſeſſions abroad. The chief commodiries of 
the Portugueſe conſiſt of imports from their own colo- 
nies, particularly from Brazil, as tobacco, cacao nuts, 
I ſpices, drugs, ivory, ebony, brazil- wood, hides, 
, pearls, diamonds, and other valuable gems. In 
1955 a new trading company to Groſpan and Maragnan 
was iſhed here, and foreign merchants admitted to 


ſhares. | 
The Portugueſe ſhips ſeldom frequent the other coun- 
tries of Europe or the Levant, their voyages rather lying 
to the coaſts of Africa, particularly the Gold Coaſt, 
whence they carry negroes to Brazil, and alſo purchaſe 
ſome gold and ivory. They likewiſe trade to their Eaſt 
India colonies of Goa, Diu, and Macao; but this traffic, 
though once very important, is now greatly declined. 
Brazil, however, is {till a pleatiful treaſury to Portugal, 
and foreigners are entirely excluded from all commerce 
with that country. However, the Portugueſe carry on a 
conſiderable clandeſtine traffic with the Spaniards, which 
chiefly conſiſts in the exchange of gold and ſilver. From 
Brazil the Portugueſe bring not only ſugar and tobacco, 
but a great quantity of gold and diamonds. The fleet 
which annually fails to Brazil goes and returns in ſeven or 
eight months, and when homeward bound is convoyed by 
ſome men of war which are ſent to meet it. Their ſhips 
from Africa or the Eaſt Indies alſo return home in com- 


ebe long meaſure uſed by the Portugueſe conſiſts of 
barros and cavidos; a hundred barros make one hundred 
and ſixty-four cavides, or one hundred ninety- five and a 
half Hamburg ells; but an hundred cavidos are only 
equal to ſixty-one barros, or about one hundred and 
nineteen Hamburg ells. 

Of the Portugueſe weights, we ſhall only mention the 
arrobas and quintals. In Portugal, an arroba is thirty- 
two pounds, and a quiatal is four arrabas. 

All ſums of money are reckoned in Portugal by reis 
and cruſadoes, which are not real, but only iinaginary 
coins. The gold coins of Portugal are the double moe- 
das of one pound ſeven ſhillings value, the quarter of 
which is called a millrei, or a thouſand reis, and has 
therefore the number one thouſand marked npon it ; 
and the Johns, worth three pound twelve ſhillings, 
which are ſubdivided into halves, quarters, eighths, and 
ſixteenths. The ſilver coins are the vintain of twenty 
reis; the half teeſton of fifty; and the whole teeſton of 
One hundred. a 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Number of the Cities, Towns, and Inhabitants; with 
. @ conciſe Hiftory of Portugal, the preſent Nebility, the 
Titles of the King, the Orders of Knighthood, the Govern- 
ment, public Offices, Courts of Juſtice, Revenue and Forces. 


ITHIN the kingdom of Portugal are nineteen 
cities, and five hundred and twenty-ſeven vil- 
lages, or ſmaller towns. 'The number of the inhabi- 
tants may be pretty nearly computed, as liſts of all the 
pariſhes in the towns and villages throughout the whole 
kingdom, and of the ſouls in every pariſh, have been 
made ; and according to one of theſe liſts in the year 
1732, there is in the whole kingdom, three thouſand 
three hundred and forty-four pariſhes, and one million 
| ſeven hundred and forty-two thoufand two hundred and 
thirty ſouls, But this liſt is ſaid not to include the 
eccleſiaſtics, monks, and nuns, who amount to about 
_ three hundred thouſand ; fo that in all Portugal, there 
| were above two millions of people. The foreign mer- 
chants and colonies greatly diminiſh the number of inha- 
_ bitants, and the multitude of convents muſt hinder their 
increaſe. 
Portugal paſſed from the Phcenicians and Carthaginians 
into the hands of the Romans, and by the emperor Au- 
guſtus was made a Roman province. Towards the be- 


ginging of the fifth century the Alaus, and afterwards 
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the Swabians and the Viſigoths, ſueceſſively made them. 
ſelves maſters of this country. In the eighth century it 
was over 1un by the Moors and Saracens, but was gradu- 
ally wreſted from them by the Chriſtians; Henry duke of 
Burgundy diſtinguiſhing bimſelf by his eminent ſervices 
againſt the Moors, Alphonſo VI. King of Caſtile, gave 
him his daughter Thereſa in marriage; created him earl 
of Portugal, and in 1110, left him that kingdom. Al- 
phonſo Henriques, his ſon and ſucceſſor, obtaining à 
ſignal victory in 1136 over the Moors, was created kin; 

by the people; and in 1181, at an aſſembly of the ſt 

the ſucceſſion of the crown was ſettled. Alphonſo III. 


added Algarve to the crown of Portugal. In 1383, the 


legitimate male line of this family becoming extinct in 
the perſon of Ferdinand, Joha I. his natural ſon, was 
two years after admitted to the crown, and in his rei 

the Portugueſe made ſettlements in Africa, and diſcovered 
the iſlands of Azores. In 1482, his great-grandſon 
John II. received the Jews who had been expelled from 
Spain, and gave great encouragement to navigation and 
diſcoveries. Afterwards, in the reign of king Emanuel, 
Vaſco de Gama diſcovered the way to the Eaſt Indies, 
by doubling the Cape of Good Hope. In 1500, Brazil 
was diſcovered by Don Pedro Alvarez, and the Spaniards 
made numerous diſcoveries in the Eaſt Indies, where 
they ſoon erected forts, ſubdued the neighbouring inha- 
bitants, and carried on a bloody war in Africa. The 
power of Portugal was then at its height; and in 1580, 
on the deceaſe of Henry the Cardinal, the male line of 
the royal family became extinct, and the ſucceeding year 
the kingdom became united to Spain. The Portugueſe 
now loſt moſt of the advantages they had obtained unde: 
their own monarchs; their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, 
in Brazil, and the coaſt of Africa, were neglected, and 
many of them wreſted from them by the Dutch, who 
were at war with Spain, and by the other maritime 
powers, while at home the Portugueſe were much op- 
preſſed ; but in 1640, they ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, 
by electing John duke of Braganza for their king. This 


1 


—— 


prince, who aſſumed the title of John IV. drove the Dutch 


out of Brazil, and from him ail the ſucceeding kings of 
Portugal have been deſcended. Alphonſo VI. was de- 
throned by his brother Peter, who in 1668, concluded 
a treaty with Spain, by which Portugal was declared an 
independent kingdom. Don Joſeph, the preſent king, 
aſcended the throne in 1750; but his reign has been 
filled with a variety of calamities which have deeply 
affected the kingdom in general, and particularly Liſbon: 
An earthquake, a fire, famine, an aſſaſſination plot 
againſt the ſovereign, . executions upon executions, the 
ſcaffolds and wheels for torture reeking with the nobleſt 
blood; impriſonment after impriſonment of the greateſt 
and molt diſtinguiſhed perſonages, which produced the 
expulſion of the Jeſuits, who are ſaid to have been 
concerned in the horrid ſcheme of murdering their king; 
the invaſion of the kingdom by a ſtronger and more 
powerful nation; the numerous troops of the enemy 
laying waſte the country with fire and ſword, and roll- 
ing like diſtant thunder towards the capital. The 
«« Spaniſh miniſtry, ſays Mr. Clarke, had already decreed 
« the doom of Portugal, and nothing was to be heard 
eat the Eſcurial, but, Carthage is fallen. Carthaginian, 
« perhaps, or Jewiſh ſtory, may poſſibly afford a ſcene 
« ſomething like this, but for the ſhortneſs of the pe- 
« riod, not ſo big with events, though in their final de- 
« ſtruction ſuperior. From that, indeed, under the 
* hand of Providence, the national humanity and genero- 
« 'fity of Great Britain has preſerved the Portugueſe.” 
In return for which, they have ever ſince treated the 
Engliſh wich the utmoſt ingratitude. 

The nobility are extremely numerous; many of them 
are of the royal blood, and deſcended from the natural 
ſons of the royal ſamily. The nobility are divided into 
the high and low: the higher, ſtyled titled nobility, con- 
ſiſt of dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and barons: 
Thoſe who are grandees, and ſtyled dons, are, like thoſe 
of Spain, divided into three claſſes, and receive from 
the royal treaſury a penſion ſufficient to ſupport their re- 
ſpective dignities. The ſons of a duke are alſo grandees, 
and his daughters hold the rank of m:.rchioneſſes. The 


inferior nobility, or gentry, are teimed tidalgos, — 


| 
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are incapable of 3 the title of don, unleſs they 
- king's permiiion. 

ed hire thus, Joſeph by the grace of God, 
king of Portugal, and of the Algarves on this and the 
other fide of the ſea of Africa; lord of Guinea, of the 
conqueſt trade, and navigation in Æthiopia, Arabia, Per- 
ſia, India, &c. and in 1749, Pope Benedict XIV. conferred | 
on him the title of Moſt Faithtul Majeſty. 

The arms of Portugal are, a ſhield argent, with five 
ſmall ſhields azure, placed croſſwiſe, on each of which 
are five ſilver pieces in the form of St. Andrew's croſs. 
On the border of the ſhield are the Arms of Algarve, 
which conſiſt of ſeven ancient caſtles, | 

The principal order of knighthood is that of Chriſt, 
inſtituted by king Denn's, ſoon atter the abolition of the 
Knights Templars. They have four hundred and fifty 
commanderies, and wear for a badge of the order, a 
red croſs within a white one. 

The order of St. James has forty-ſeven ſmall towns, 

with one hundred and fifty commanderies, beſides the 
ſplendid convent of Santos o Novo, a little to the weſt 
of Liſbon. The badge of this order is a red ſword, in 
the ſhape of a croſs, the hilts reſembling thoſe of ancient 
words. 
; The order of Aviez has forty-nine commanderies, and 
the badge belonging to it is a green crols in the form of 
alily. Theſe three orders are all religious; but the 
knights have leave to marry, and the kings of Portugal 
are perpetual grand-maſters. The knights of Malta have 
allo twenty-three commanderies here. 

With reſpect to the government of Portugal, the king 
is in many reſpects ay unlimited monarch ; but on the 
impoſition of new taxes, the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, 
and other important concerns, the conſent of the cortes, 
or ſtates, which conſiſt of the clergy, the high nobility, 
and the commons, is neceſſary. The clergy are here re- 
preſented by the archbiſhops and biſhops. The high no- 
bility are, as hath been already ſaid, the dukes, marquiſſes, 
counts, viſcounts, and barons, and the repreſentatives of 
the commons are choſen by the cities and towns, Among 
them are alſo reckoned the lower nobility, and the maſ- 
terſhips of the order of knighthood. This aſſembly never 
meets but by the king's proclamation, and though the 
crown is hereditary, yet the conſent of the ſeveral ſtates 
is neceſſary to the ſucceſſion of a brother's child. The 
crown too devolves to the female line ; but this right is 
forfeited, it they marry out of the kingdom. 

The higheſt office is the council of ſtate, in which 
all the great affairs of the kingdom are tranſacted, with 
the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical and temporal offices, as 
the nomination of all archbiſhops and biſhops, viceroys, 
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captain- generals, governors of the provinces, with every | 


thing relating to peace and war, embaſſies, alliances, &c. 

In the year 1732, this council conſiſted of five eccleſiaſtics, 

2 an equal number of officers, with the ſecretary of 
te. 

The council of war regulates all military affairs, and 
every thing relating to them. 

The council of the palace is the higheſt tribunal, to 
which cauſes may be brought from inferior courts by ap- 
peal ; it nominares to all offices belonging to the law, 
belides diſputes of juriſdiction, between the lay and ſpi- 
ritual courts z, examines the briefs of the Pope's nuncios ; 
and beſides a variety of other buſineſs, draws up all 

laws, orders, edicts, privileges, and grants. This court 
conſiſts of a preſident and ſeveral counſellors, whoſe 
number is not limited ; five ſecretaries, each of whom 
has his particular department. And under his tribunal 


is the Chancery, which conſiſts of a chancellor, a trea- 
lurer, and other officers. 


» The Caſa da Supplicagas is the firſt and higheſt rribu- | 


nal of jultice, and without appeal in civil and criminal 
caſes. To its ordinary juriſdiction belong the provinces 
of Eltremadura, Alentejo, and Algarve; and to it lie 
inal appeals from the following court. 

The ſccond high court of appeal has its ſeat at Porto, 
and to its ordinary juriſdiction belong the provinces of 
Entre Dato e Minho, Tralos Montes, and Beira. All 
proceſſes not exceeding twenty-five thouſand reis in 


en, and three hundred thouſand in immorveables, 
Q 
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are finally determined in this court, which conſiſts cf 
twenty-three officers. 

The treaſury court is divided into three offices, one 
of which ſuperintends the finances of the kingdom ; the 
other thoſe of Africa; and the third, thoſe of the Indies, 
the magazines, and armaments, 

For the inferior adminiſtration of juſtice, each of the 
ſix provinces of the kingdom have inferior courts. 

The king's revenue ariſes, firſt, from the heredit 
eſtates of the royal houſe of Braganza, to which belamyg - 
fifty villas. Secondly, from the royal domains. Thirdly 
from the cuſtoms, of which thoſe of Liſbon are the moſt 
conſiderable. Fourthly, from the taxes. Fifthly, from 
the exciſe, which is very high, and paid even by the 
clergy. Sixthly, from the monopoly of Brazil ſnuff, 
which, in 1755, was farmed for three millions of cru- 
ſadoes. Seventhly, from the coinage. Eighthly, from 
the ſale of indulgencies, which the Pope renews to the 
king every three years by a ſpecial bull. Ninthly, from 
the grand maſterſhips of the order of knighthood, which 
the king holds in his own hands. Tenthly, from the 
eccleſiaſtical tithes in foreign countries. Eleventhly, 
from the duty of the fifth part of all gold brought from 
Brazil, which annually amounts to three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; and laſtly, from the farm of the 
Brazil diamonds. 

The military forces in time of peace, when complete, 
amount, according to Dr. Buſching, to no more 
than fourteen thouſand men; and the ſame author 
obſerves, that the Portugueſe navy in 1754 conſiſted 
only of twelve ſhips of war, and theſe but weakly 
manned. 

The Portugueſe foreign dominions, which were for- 
merly extremely conſiderable, are now greatly diminiſh- 
ed. They at preſent poſſeſs in the Atlantic ocean, the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, St. Thome, the iſlands of Madeira. 
ln Africa, fort Magazan on the coaſt of Morocco, Cacheo, 
on the Negro coaſt ; ſeveral forts in the kingdom of Con- 
go, Loango, Angola, and Monomotapa ; a fort in Mo- 
nomugi ; the town of Moſambique in the kingdom of 
that name, and the town of Sofala. In Aſia, the towns 
of Diu, Goa, Onor, Macao, &c. In America, Brazil and 
part of Guiana. 

The provinces of Portugal, beginning at the ſouth 
eaſt, are the following, Algarve, Alentejo, Eſtrema- 
dura, Beira, Tralos Montes, and Entre Duro e Minho. 


We ſhall begin with the former, and treat of them ia 
this order. 


SECT. V. 


Of the Province of Algarve, or Algarva ; its Situation, 
Extent, Produce, and principal Towns. 


HE kingdom of Algarve, or Algarva, is the moſt 

ſouthern province of Portugal, and is bounded on 
rhe north by the province of Alentejo, from which it is 
ſeparated by the mountains called Caldeirao and Mona- 
chique. On the eaſt it borders on the Spaniſh province 
of Andaluſia ; and on the ſouth and weſt on the ſea. Its 
length from north to ſouth is computed at about cighty- 
four miles, and from eaſt to welt at about twenty four. 

As palm-trees abound in Algarve, the poor people em- 
ploy themſelves in working up the leaves into a variety ** 
of forms. But this province, notwithſtanding its ma- 
ritime ſituation, commodious harbours, and inland fer- 
tility, ſeems to have been treated by the kings of Portu- 
gal rather as a conquered country, than a province of the 
kingdom. 

Algarve anciently comprehended a much larger tract 
than it does at preſent; for it extended not only beyond 
the whole coaſt of Cape St. Vincent, as far as the town 
of Almeria, in the kingdom of Granada, but along the 
oppoſite coaſt of Africa; hence the kings of Portugal 
ſtile themſelves kings of Algarve, both on this and the 
other ſide of the ſea, in Africa; they having formerly 
made themſelves maſters of Tangiers, Ceuta, and ſe- 
veral other parts of the African coaſt in the Medi- 


rerranean, 
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The face of the country is generally mountainous ; 
bat affords plenty of wine, figs, raiſius. oil, and almonds, 
which are however inferior to thoſe in Spain; and it 
likewiſe abounds in dates; but they have not always 
corn ſufficient for their own uſe. | 
It contains four cities, twelve towns, and ſixty villages, 
ſome of which are very populous; with ſixty-ſeven pa- 
rithes. and ſixty thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight 

inhabitants. This province is divided into three juriſdic 

- Boas, the principal places in which are, ; 

we a city in a fine bay, navigable for the largeſt 

ſkips. It is ſeated in latitude thirty. ſix degrees tifty oue 
minutes, and in nine degrees thirty - ſix minutes welt lon- 
gitude, about five leagues to the eaſtward of Cape St. 
Vincent. Its ſituation will not admit of a regular forti- 
fication ; but the city is walled, and the harbour well ſe- 
cured by two forts. The inhabicants amount to about 
two thouſand ſix hundred; it contains two pariſhes, and 
four convents, ſome chapels, an houſe of mercy, and is 
the reſidence of the governor and captain general of Al- 
garve, of a corregidor, and other officers. Here the 
Engliſh fleets, bound to the Streights, uſually take in freſh 

ter. 

e is a city pleaſantly ſeated on a bay, which has 
a harbour defended by two forts, and lies twenty-five 
miles to the eaſt of Faro. The little river Sequa, which 
runs into the bay, divides it into the eaſt and welt town. 
Beſides its walls, and the above ports, the town is de- 


fended by a caſtle, and contains above four thouſand | p 


ſeven hundred inhabitants, two pariſh-churches, one houſe 
of mercy, one hoſpital, and five convents. 

Faro is à conſiderable port, ſtrongly ſituated on the 
ocean, ia a level country, in the thirty-ſixth degree 
forty-eight minutes north latitude, and in the niath de- 
gree twelve minutes welt longitude, twenty-four miles to 
the eaſt of Lagos, and is detended by a good modern 
fortification, with a caſtle and other works. It contains 
four thouſand five hundred inhabitants, and is the ſee of 
a biſhop ; but has only a cathedral, one church, a houſe 
of mercy, an hoſpual, and four convents. The town 
is ſubject to the queens of Portugal. The ſca iu its 
neighbourhood produces abundance of good fiſh, and 
molt of the inhabitants are employed in the fiſhery. 


. VI. 


Of the Province Alentq̃e; its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
and principal Cities. 


HE province of Alentejo, which is one of the 
largeſt in the kingdom, is bounded on the north by 
Eſtremadura and Beira, on the eaſt by Andaluſia and 
Spaniſh Eſtremadura, on the ſouth by Algarve, and on 
the welt by the Atlantic ocean; extending from north 
to ſouth about a hundred and- twenty-ſeven miles, and 
nearly as much in breadth. It is called Alentejo from 
its being ſituated beyond the Tajo, or Tagus. 
Its principal rivers are the Tagus and Guadiana; and 
though it contains ſome mountains, it is for the moſt part 


level and very proper for tillage. Its principal products 


are wheat and barley; it alſo produces excellent wine 
and admirable fruit; the beſt ſweet or China oranges 
come from hence, and they have abundance of game and 
fiſh. Their mutton and beef are good, and they make 
better cheeſe than in any other | gra Here are alſo 
ſeveral kinds of marble, and in ſome parts are found va- 
rious gems. The fertility of this proviace has frequently 
rendered it the theatre of war; and on this account 
the king of Portugal has here ſeveral good fortifications. 
The whole province contains four cities, eighty-eight 
towns, three hundred and fifty-fix pariſhes, and about 
two hundred and fixty-eight thouſand and eighty ſouls ; 
and is divided into eight diſtricts, the principal places in 
which are the following : 

Evora, a city ſixty-eight miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Liſbon, is ſeared on a hill, which is at ſome diſtance al- 
molt ſurrounded with mountains: on the north and eaſt 
ſtands Mount Offa ; co the ſouth, the mountains of Portal 


and Viana; and to the welt, Montemaro. The inhabi- | Pax Julia, aud alſo Pax Auguſta, It is of 2 round 
m, 


tants amount to about twelve thouſand : it has five 92. 
riſh-churches, including the cathedral, one houſe of 
mercy, one royal and ſeveral other hoſpitals, and within 
its circuit and neighbourhood are twenty-one convents 
and colleges. It has been lately fortified with twelve 
whole and demi- baſtions, and on the north ſide is defended 
by a quadrangular fort, with four baſtions, and a like 
number of ravelins. It was anciently only a biſhop's ſee. 
but in 1540 was raiſed to an archbiſhopric, under wh ch 
are the biſhops of Elvas and Faro. lt is the capital of 
the province, and has an univerſity. 

Eſtremos is a city which ſtands {x or ſeven lengues to 
the north-welt of Evora, on a hill which it entirely covers 
and is divided into the Higher and Lower Tow, The 
houſes of people of condition make a handiome an. 
pearance, being built with white marble, which they 
find near the city. It contains three puiiſh-churc' es, one 
houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and ſix convents, With 
above fix thouſand tive hundred inhabitants. Without 
the town is ſo large a ſpring, that it turns ſeveral mills 
near its ſource, It was ſtrongly fortified u her Portugal 
ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, it being not tar trom the 
frontiers of Andaluſia, They make here a ver; tine red 
carthen-ware, great quantities of which were formerly 
exported to England and other parts of Europe. 

Villa Vicioſa, or the Delightful Town, ſtands in x 
molt fertile pleaſant country between Elvas and Eſtremos, 
and is alſo defended by a cafile which commands the 
lace. It is particularly remack:ble for having a large 
and beautiful palace, with an adjoining park three leagues 
in circumference. The city contains only two pariſhes 
ſix monaſteries, three nunneries, a houſe of mercy, 
and an hoſpital, with about three thouſand ſeven hs. 
dred inhabitants. In the ſuburbs is an old temple for- 
merly dedicated to Proſerpine, and now to St. James. 
Many inſcriptions have been found here in honour of 
that pagan deity. 

The city of Elvas ſtands about twenty-four miles to 
the eaſtward of Eſtremos, and ſix from the frontiers of 
Spaniſh Eſtremadura ; ir is ſeated on a hill, defended by 
a caſtle, and ſtrongly fortified ; the work; being of hewn- 
ſtone, It contains three pariſh-churches, beſides the 
cathedral, one houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and ſeven 
convents. The inhabitants of this place and its diſtrict, 
which conſiſts of ten pariſhes, amount to about twelre 
thouſand four hundred perſons. One of its principal 
curioſities is a very large reſervoir, or ciſtern, ſo \, pacious 
that it is faid to hold water enough for the inhabitants for 
ſix months. The water is conveyed into it through au 
aqueduct about four miles in length, ſupported in ſome 
places by three archcs one over the other. 

Olivenza is ſeated in a large plain on the eaſt ſide of 
the river Guadiana, fifteen miles to the ſouth of Elvas; 
and as the Spaniſh Eſtremadura lies near it, it is fortified 
after the modern way, having nine baſtions, cight rave- 
lins, with a caſlle, and other works; it has alſo two 
pariſh-churches, one houſe of mercy, a monaſtery, two 
nunneries, and an hoſpital ; and, Meluding irs diſtri 
in which are four pariſhes, contains about five thouſand 
three hundred ſouls. 

Campo Mayor is a modern fortification, in which ars 
four whole and five demi-baſtions, which lie about the 
diſtance of a mulket-ſhot from the town. It is ſeated in 
a wide plain, ten miles to the north of Elvas ; and though 
it contains only one pariſh-church, two convents, one 
houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, has no leſs than five 
thouſand three hundred inhabitants. 

Portalegre is a fine city, ſituated at the foot of a lofty 
mountain in an agreeable country, ninety miles to the 
eaſtward cf Liſbon; and near the frontiers of Spain. It 
is fortified after the antique taſte, with walls and towerg 
and contains about five thouſand ſix hundred inhabitants. 
It has a cathedral, four pariſh-churches, five convents, 
a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. In the year 1559 
it was erected into the fee of a biſhop, in whole dioc 
are forty-one pariſhes, 

Bega ſtands on an eminence in the midſt of a fertile 
plain, ninety miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, and nine 
to the weſtward of the Guadiana. It was formerly called 


„ 
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trom, and defended by an antique wall and towers. It 


was anciently a Roman colony, and three of the preſent 


tes are ſaid to be of Roman architecture. This city 
contains (3x thouſand two hundred inhabitants, and is 
divided into four pariſhes, ſeven convents, one houſe of 
mercy, and an hoſpital. 

is ſituated on a rocky and uneven eminence, 
three miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, and about 
a league to the eaſtward of the Gundiana; it contains 
two pariſhes, a monaſtery, and a houſe of mercy, with 
about four thouſand inhabitants, The adjacent fields 
are extremely agreeable, being planted with groves of 
olive and fig-trees. 
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Of the province of Eftremadura ; its Situation, Extent, 
|" Produce, and principal Cities; with a particular 
Deſeription of the City of Liſbon. 


STREMADURA, or Extremadura, is bounded on 

the north by the river Mondego, which ſeparates 

this province from Beira; on the eaſt by the ſame pro- 

vince of Beira, and that of Alentejo; on the ſouth by an- 

other part of Alentejo; and by the ocean on the weſt; 

extending about an hundred Engliſh miles in length, 
and forty-five from eaſt to weſt. 

[It obtained its name from a cuſtom obſerved by the 
kings of Leon, during the dominion of the Moors in 
Spain, of nomioating their conqueſts, of which the pre- 
ſent kingdom of Portugal was a part, by their ſituation 
with reſpect to the Douro, all the countries beyond that 
river being called Eftrema Durii. 

The foil is eſteemed the moſt fruitful in Portugal, it 
producing collectively what is found only ſeparately in 
the other provinces ; particularly corn, wine, oil, millet, 
pulſe, and fruit of all kinds. The country that lies be- 
tween Liſbon and Abrantes is a moſt delightful plain, 
thick ſet with olives and other fruit-trees. This province 
alſo produces and exports great quantities of fea-falt. 
Through it runs the large river Tagus, which, after 
forming a ſpacious and ſecure harbour at Liſbon, loſes 
itſelf in the ſea. 

E ſtremadura at preſent contains three cities, a hundred 
and eleven towns, and three hundred and fifteen pariſhes, 
which in 1732 were computed to contain two hundred 
and ninety-three thouſand five hundred and ninety-eight 
ſouls, excluſive of the inhabitants of the pariſhes of the 
eaſt part of Liſbon, which are not brought into the ac- 
count; and the province is divided into eight juriſdic- 
tions, the principal places in which are the following: 
Liſbon, the metropolis of the kingdom, is ſituated in 
the thirty eighth degree forty minutes twenty- ive ſeconds 
north latitude, and in the fifth degree thirty-feven minutes 
fifteen ſeconds welt longitude. It extends from eaſt to 
weſt along the north ſide of the river Tagus, and reſem- 
bles an amphitheatre, containing within its circuit ſeven 
ſteep hills. The length of the whole city is near two 
miles; but its breadth is inconſiderable. Ihe valleys of 
theſe hills form ſtreets above a mile in length; but moſt 
of them are very narrow, ill paved, and dirty. Thoſe 
ſtreets that have a deſcent, and are waſhed clean by the 
rain, are much the {weete(t ; for the reſt are ſo full of 
all manner of filth thrown out of the houſes, that it is 
not eaſy to paſs them. The houſes of the citizens are 
generally old ill-contrived buildings, with lattice win- 
dows, which are no great ornament ; but thoſe of the 
nobility are very handſome ſtructures, built with hewn- 
ſtone, and have both yards and gardens that take up a 
great deal of ground; but few of them have courts be- 
fore them. This city contained, before the late earth- 
quake, forty pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral, and 
about as many monaſteries of both ſexes. The fineſt 
{quare is that before the royal palice, which forms one 
fide of it, another fide runs along the river, and on the 
oppoſite fide is a range of fine buildings This ſquare, 
ore the period juſt mentioned, was extremely delight- 
ful ; for hcre were the moſt elegant buijdiny* in the city: 
e they celebrate their ball-fights ; and here they more 
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barbarouſly burn thoſe unhappy people who have the 
misfortune to be condemned by the inquifition. + Neat 
this is another ſquare on the bank of the river, wherethe 
principal market is held; but the largeſt is that called 
the Rucio, where the ſeveral hills about it form a kind 
of amphitheatre, and it is adurned with ſeveral magnifi- 
cent houſes of the nobility. 

The king's palace is the moſt remarkable building, ard 
| makes a very ſplendid appearance. The apartments are 
grand, very commodious, and richly furnifhed in wiaee ; 
but in ſummer they take down the hangings and curtains; 
and there only remains the bare walls, which are, how- 
ever, adorned with pictures. In it are two galleries 
about a hundred paces in length, in the firſt and ſecond 
{tories, with balconies in the windows, Ia the third 
ſtory is the royal library, which contains a great number 
of valuable books in preſſes. Within the palace are alſo 
ſeveral large rooms where the cortes, or ſtates, the council 
of war, and the courts of juſtice aſſemble. The king's 
chapel is an elegant building, richly adorned, and ſhin- 
ing with gold and azure, the very ſilver alone being va- 
lued at about a million ſterling. Adjoining to the palace 
is a ſquare court ſurrounded with a piazza, where the 
merchants meet, and expole their goods to ſale. 

Since the erection of the royal chapel into a patri- 
archate, the city, with reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, is divided into two dioceſes : Eaſt Liſbon, which 
is ſubject to the archbiſhop, and contains fixteen pariſhes ; 
and Weſt Liſbon, under the patriarch, contains twenty- 
one pariſhes. The pomp aſſumed by the patriarch on 
feſtivals is ſaid to ſurpaſs even that of the pope. 

The churches of Liſbon are very fine, but the cathe- 
dral is a very heavy building, though it is handſume and 
richly ornamented within; as indeed are moſt of their 
churches, with a profuſion of paintings, images, croſſes, 
pixes, &c. coſtly veſtments for the prieſts, and dreſſes 
for the ſaints ; many of them enriched with diamonds, 
and other precious ſtones ; with a vaſt quantity of ſilver 
candleſticks and other ornaments. -The convents and 
colleges amount to thirty-two for the monks, and eigh- 
teen for nuns: ſome of theſe have moſt magniticent 
churches, particularly that of the Dominicans, in which 
are three chapels ſhining with gold from the pavement 
to the roof; this ſtructure is very large, and on the day 
of an Auto da fe is the rendezvous of the proceſſion ; and 
in it the ſentence of the unhappy ſufferers is publicly 
read. In the church of the Auguſtines, called Our 
Lady of Grace, is a croſs of gold adorned with precious 
ſtones, which is valued at a hundred thouſand crowns, 
and carried in proceſſion at their grand feſtiyals. The 
moſt remarkable of the other convents are, that of St. 
Bento, belonging to the Benedictines; St. Domingo 
Graga, where the Auguſtine hermits refide, which re- 
ſembles a ſtately palace, and has a delightful proſpect. 

Among the many noble hoſpitals in this city is the ce- 
lebrated houſe of mercy, which is under the direction cf 
a ſociety compoſed of perſons of the higheſt rank in the 
kingdom, the king and princes of the blood being fre- 
quently members of it. They not only breed up ſixty 
boys, and give portions to a hundred and fourtecn maid- 
ens, but diſtribute an incredible number of other cha- 
rities, as relieving priſoners for debt, maintaining de- 
cayed perſons that cannot beg, and aſſiſting familics that 
are aſhamed to let their wants be publicly known. 

The great hoſpital is obliged to receive all perſons of 
whatever nation or religion ; nor is this charity confined 
to the ſick, or to ſuch as meet with caſual misſortunes, 
as broken limbs, blindneſs, &c. but extends to ideots, 
lunatics, and foundlings. 

The inhabitanis of the city do not at moſt exceed a 
hundred and fifty thouſand. The government of Liſbon 
is lodged in a council, which conſilts of a preſident, who 
is always a perſon of the firſt rank, fix counſellors, and 
ſeveral other inferior officers. 

The trade of this place, and the navigation to and 
from it, is fo very conſiderable, that the cuſtom-houſe, 
which lies on the Tagus, is the princtpal ſource of the 
king's European revenues; and this is the grand maga- 
zine of all the goods which the Portugueſe fetch from 
their foreign colonies. The harbour is very large, deep, 
ſ-cure, and convenient; and has two entrances: that on 
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the north called the Corredor, lies between the ſand- | 


bank, the rock of Cachopos, and fort St. Julian : the 
ſouthern entrance, which is much broader and very con- 
venient, is between Cachopos and the fort of St. Lau- 
rence. The city is walled round, having ſeventy-ſeven 
towers on the walls, and thirty-ſix gates. It has fo in- 
creaſed by degrees, particularly toward the welt, that the 
old walls now divide the two dioceſes. In the centre of 
the city, on one of the hills, ſtands a citadel that com- 
mands the whole place, and has caverns in it, in which 
four regiments of foot are conſtantly quartered. Cloſe 
by the fea, at the diltance of about ten miles from the 
city, both the entrances to the harbour are detended by 
two forts ; that on the north ſtands on a rock in the ſea, 
and is called St. Julian ; the other to the fouth is built 
on piles on a ſand- bank, and is named St. Laurence, but 
is more commonly called Bogio. "Iwo Portugucſe miles 
from St. Julian, and one from Liſbon, ſtands the fort of 
Belem, which commands the entrance into the city, 


* 


where the maſters of all ſhips coming upon the Tagus | 


muſt bring to, and give an account of themſelves ; and 
directly oppoſite to it on the ſouth ſide is the fort of St. 
Sebaſtian, commonly called the Old Fort, which ſtands 
on the angle of a mountain, along which a little way on 
the other ſide of the city the paſſage is defended from the 
beginning of the harbour by a chain of twelve forts. 

If we take a view of Liſbon from the river, or from 
the oppoſite ſhore, it affords an admirable proſpect ; for 
the city being built in the form of a creſcent, and the 
palace, churches, convents, and other buildings riling 
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cauſe of their eſcaping the plague, as the utrefaction 
cok the bodies was by that means wb 

The calculation of the number that periſhed, ag 
they kept no regiſters, muſt be in a great meaſure con. 
*« jectural; but that thouſands and ten thouſands were 
& deſtroyed, there is no doubt. The morning on Which 
it happened was molt remarkably ſcrene and pleaſant 
particularly about ten o'clock, and in one quarter 
more, all was involved in this dreadful ſcene of terror 
and deſtruction. As this event produced many changes 
thoſe among the commercial parts of the city were 
not the leaſt remarkable. One, who yeſterday was 
at the eve of bankruptcy, found himſelf to day with 
his books cleared; and hundreds, who lived in eaſe 
and affluence, as ſoon they had recovered from their 
firſt panic and diſmay, ſaw want and poverty ſtare 
them in the face.” 

The fame author obſerves, that ſome of their churches, 
the arſenal, the theatre, which is an elegant building, 
and aboxe all the aqueduct of Liſbon, deſerve the atten- 
tion of every traveller ; the centre arch for its height be. 
ing one of the nobleſt perhaps in Europe. One thing, 
he obſerves, is remarkable, that during the earthquake 
this building ſtood, though many of the key ſtones fell 
ſeveral inches, and hang, only becauſe a ſmall part of 
the key-ſtone was catched by the centres cloſing again. 

Belem, about a mile from Liſbon, is a ſmall town 
where ſtands the fort already mentioned, and a monaſter 
belonging to the monks of St. Jerom, founded by ki 
Emanuel. Its large and magnificent church, which was 
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gradualiy from the river one above another, we have a | dedicated to our lady of Judah, whence the palace ob- 


view of the whole city at once. On the other hand, the 
view of the Tagus, from thoſe windows of the town 
which command it, is remarkably pleaſing: the ſmall 
boats which fail with any wind or tide, and are continu- 
ally paſſing; the river crowded with ſhips of all na- 
tions; the coming in of the Bahia or Brazil fleet ; the 
opening of the river towards the bar, with the caſtle of 
Belem on the right, the king's palace and the caſtle of 
St. Julian's on the left; all together form an agreeable 
and magnificent view. 

In order to convey as diſtiact an idea as poſſible of 


tained the name of Belem, or Bethlehem, was lined with 
jaſper and the fineſt marbles from top to bottom, and 
here were interred ſeveral kings and queens ot Portugal; 
but in the year 1756, this ſtructure ſuddenly ſunk into 
the earth, 

Mafra, a ſmall town, containing about one thouſand 
and forty inhabitants, near which king John V. erected 
a building of extraordinary magnificence, in a ſandy, 
barren ſpot. This was done in purſuance of a vow made 


in a dangerous fit of illneſs, when he promiſed to found 


a convent for the pooreſt friary in the kizggdom. Upon 


the preſent condition of this city, and what it has ſut- } enquiry, the pooreſt convent appeared to be at Mafra, 


fered by the late dreadful earthquake, which happened 
on the tirſt of November, 1755, we ſhall give the obſer- 
vations of the Rev. Mr. Clarke, who was there in the 
latter end of the year 1761. Atter landing,” ſays he, 
ue paſſed through ſome ſtreets, near a mile in length, 
„here the houſes were all fallen on each fide, and lay 
„in that undiſtinguiſhed heap of ruin, into which they 
& ſunk at the firſt convulſive ſhocks. Not that the rea- 
« der is to imagine, that the greareſt part of that fine 
city fell on that fatal morning; fo far from it, that, ] 
% believe, not above one-fourth part of it was deſtroy- 
ed; for it prevailed more in one particular quarter than 
« the reſt; and there the deſolation was almott univerſal, 
* ſcarce a houſe or building that was not thrown down. 
ln the other parts of the city, ſome ſingle ill-con- 
© (jrioned, or ruincus buildings tell, but the reſt ſtood, 
„And ther? is ſcarce a f{treet, but you will ſce ſhores and 
* props {ixcd to the buildings on each fide, to prevent 
+ their falling even now; they having ſufftred ſo much 
© from the ſhocks they had ieceived, Confidering how 
„ mach time has elapled {nc the earthquake, little ha: 
„been rebuilt in proportion. They have baiit a cul- 
„ tom-hoaſe, an arſenal, a theatre, and ſome few other 
«+ buil| ns. All agree, that the fire occaſioned infinite- 
„ly more havock than the earthquake. Thouſands of 
„che inhabitants, unhappily, in the firſt confuſion of 
ce their fear, taking the ill-judged ſtep of thronging in 
* to the churches; the doors of which being ſometimes 
« thut by the violence of the crowd, and ſometimes 
locked by miltake, when the hire ſeized the roofs o 

e thole buildings, theſe unhappy ſufferers were molt o. 
« (hem deſtroyed ; ſome by ſheets of lead, that pourec 
« like a molten deluge upon their heads; others maſh. 

ei by the fall of the roofs, and the reſt burnt alive 

„ One's imagination can ſcarce form a fcene of confu— 

„ ſjon, ho tor, aud death more dreadful than this. 

« After the ſhocks were over, the fire continued burning 

« tor many weeks; and it is thought, was one priucipa. 
6 


where twelve Franciſcans lived together in a hut. To 
accompliſh this vow, the king procurcd from Rome the 


draught of a building that was greatly to exceed the 


Eſcurial. This he eretted: in the centre ſtands a temple 
built entirely of marble, and behind the choir is a houſe 
endowed with a large revenue for two hundred capu- 
chins, who officiate in this pompous church as chaplains. 
To the right of this building is a ſuperb and ſpacious pa- 
lace for the king, the royal family, and the chief officers 
of the court. On the left is another palace, equal in 
grandeur to the former, for the patriarch and twenty- 
tour canons, Who have the privilege of wearing mitres. 
Twelre thouſand people were employed in raiſing theſe 
ſtruétures, and by certain computation it colt three 
fourths of the royal treaſure, and of the gold of the 
3razil fleets. At the diſtance of a mile from the church 


ſtands an elegant houſe, with a ſmall wood, which has 


beautiful effect in the ſandy waſte. The palace at 
Mafia looks towards the ſea, and ſerves for a land- 
mark. 

Torres Vedras is ſeated in a low place among tie 
mountains, and in its neighbourhood are all kinds of 
fruit. It is one of the molt ancient towns in the king- 
dom: to the north it is waſhed by the little river Sigandro: 
it contains about two thouſand two hundred and, nfty 
inhabitants, four churches, three convents, aud a calile, 
with one houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. 

The mountain of Cintra conſiſts of large rocks of 
flint, ſome of which are ten fect in diameter, and lie on 
one another without any conncction. It is alſo very 
rich in ore, and produces a great number of remuikable 
plants, and alſo a vein of loadſtone. Near the ſummit 


are the ruins of an old Mooriſh town and fortreſs, with 
x1 re{ervoir which coutains ve! y line water, to the depth 
of ten feet. Among the waltes and rocks between the 
mountain of Cintra, and the top of Cabo da Roca, 15 


| 


a tract ten aniles in length, which abounds in wolves an 
a ſpecics ot wild goats, At the foot of the 2 
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is a town of the ſame name, which contains 
houſand nine hundred inhabitants, with four 
d is defended by an old caſtle built in 8 

zm taſte, The air here is thought to be the 
3 it enjoying a pleaſant coolneſs, while 
the heat of Liſbon is extremely ſultry. ; 

Thomar, a town ſeated in a pleafant plain near the 
ruins of the old city of Nabancia, from which it is 
ſeparated to the north by the river Nabao. The inha- 
— are about three thouſand ſix hundred, and beſides 
its two churches, one of which is collegiate, it contains 
one houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and four convents, 
among which is that of the religious order of Chriſt, 
ftuated on a hill to the weſt of the town. This is the 
principal place belonging to the order, and the ſnperior 
of the convent bears the title of prior and general of the 
order of Chriſt. In 1752, the king founded an academy 
of ſciences here on the fame footing as that of Paris, and 
not only aſſigned a liberal income for its ſupport, but de- 
clared himſelf preſident. This place formerly belonged 
to the knights templars, and on their ſuppreſſion, the 
order of Chriſt ſucceeded to their poſſeſſions, and to the 

overnment of Thomar. 

Santarem, a town on the Tagus, about twelve 
thirteen miles to the north eaſt of Liſbon, is ſeated on 
a delightfui plain environed with mountains beautifully 
interſected with valleys. In its form it reſembles an halt 
moon, and is Cefended by a citadel erected in the modern 
taſte. It contains thirteen churches, eleven monaſteries, 
and two nunneries. One of its churches is collegiate, 
and belongs to the order of Aviez ; it has alſo an academy 
of hiſtory, antiquities, and languages, founded in 1747 
one houſe of mercy, one royal hoſpital, and two others. 

Setubal, by the Dutch aad Engliſh called St. Ubes, 
is a ſtrong town, ſeated about twenty-two miles to the 
ſouth of Liſbon, on a ſmall bay, into which the river 
Sandao diſcharges itſelf ; and has a harbour capable of 
receiving ſhips of any burthen. Beſides its old walls and 
towns, it is ſtrengthened with eleven whole, and two 
demi-baſtions, with ſeveral other out-works. It has 
likewiſe a ſtcong citadel called St. Philip's, in which is a 
ſpring of excellent water; with the fort of Outao near the 
harbour, which alſo ſerves for a light-houſe ; and two 
ſmaller forts. In it are four churches, one houſe of 
mercy, one hoſpital, ten convents, and an academia 
problematica founded by John V. The town is under 
the juriſdiction of the order of St. James. 
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Of the Province of Beira; its Situation, and Extent ; 
with a particular Account of the Mcuntain of Eftrella, 
the Produce of the Country, and its principal Towns, 


EIRA is one of the largeſt provinces of Portugal, it 
being bounded on the north by the provinces of En- 
tre Douro e Minho and Tralos Montes; on the eaſt by 
Eſtremadura and Alentejo; on the ſouth by Eſtremadura 
and Alentejo; and on the welt by the ſea. Its extent 
from eaſt to weſt is about one hundred and two miles, 
and about the ſame from north to ſouth. It is divided 
into Upper and Lower Beira, the former being the 
northern part, and lying on the ſea-coaſt, and the latter 
towards Spain and Eſtremadura. 

The mountain of Eſtrella, the Mons Herminius of the 
Romans, is very remarkable. The aſccnt from Villa St. 
Romæo at its foot, up to the ſummit, takes up two hours 
and a half. In ſeveral places it is found to be hollow, 
and the noiſe of a rapid ſtream running through it is 
diſtinctly heard. It has alſo a fine quarry of alabaſter, and 
on the top the traveller is agreeably ſurpriſcd to find ver- 
dant paſtures and rivulets of a very clear and pleaſant 
water ; but what is moſt worthy of attention, is a lake 
environed with high rocks, the water of which iſſues out 
of the ground, and is very clear and tepid, with a kind 
of tremulous motion in the middle; and from the ſtrong 
attraction towards one certain place, it is conjectured that 
it has an aperture through which it runs off again, and 
is the ſpring of another lake a little lower; and from theſe 
is formed a river that takes its courſe to the foot of the 
mountain. oy ſnow of a deep valley ia one part of it 
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furniſhes Liſbon the whole ſummer, though it is at the 
diſtance of above ſixty leagues. 

This province produces wheat, rye, and millet ; and 
in ſeveral parts excellent wine and oil in ſuch plenty, 
that conſiderable quantities of each are exported. 

It contains four cities, two hundred and thirty-four 
towns, a thoufand and ninety-four pariſhes, and in 
1732 it had five hundred and fifty-one thouſand ſix 
hundred and eighty-ſix inhabitants. John v. erected 
it into a principality in honour of his grandſon, the 
eldeſt ſon of the prince of Brazil. The principal places 
in this province are the following: 

Coimbra, a city on the river Mondego, fotmerly 
called Colimbria, or Conimbriga, contains eleven 
thouſand nine hundred inhabitants, a cathedral, nine 
pariſh-churches, eight convents, eighteen colleges, 
among which the Jeſuits college was extremely large, and 
eſteemed the fineſt edifice in the place. There are alſo 
one houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. The cathedral 
and the reſt of the churches and monaſteries are hand- 
ſome buildings, well adorned and beautified ; but the 
ſtreets and private houſes have no great elegancy in them, 
and, as the city ftands on the (ide of a hill, they are ge- 
Among the other public buildings is 
the bridge, which is a fine ſtruture built with ftone, 
and conſiſts of two rows of arches, one above the other, 
forming a covered way, through which people paſs with- 
out being expoſed to the weather. The aqueduct which 
brings water to the city, is alſo admired. 

The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Braga; 
but has under him no leſs than three hundred and forty- 
three pariſhes. Here is an univerſity, which is a mag- 
vificent ſtructure, and has a rector, a governor, a chan- 
cellor, whois always prior of the convent of Santa Cruz 
in this city, with other profeſſors and officers. The 
number of ſtudents is faid to be two thouſand, Here is 
alſo a court of inquiſition. 

The country about this city is extremely pleaſant, 
and well planted with olives and vines. 

The city of Lamego is ſituated near the river Douro, 
in a low country ſurrounded with mountains, and contains 
about four thouſand four hundred inhabitants, two pariſh- 
churches, including the cathedral, four convents, one 
houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. Its biſhop is ſuffragan 
to the patiiarch of Liſbon. 

Aveiro is ſeated on a ſmall bay into which the Vouga 
diſcharges itſelf, feven leagues to the ſouth of Oporto, 
and nine to the northward of Coimbra. Tt has a har- 
bour fit for ſhips of burthen, and is ſeparated from the 
ſea by ſand-banks, with ſeveral little iſlands in which 
falt is made. The town conſiſts of five wards, the fourth 
of which is the moſt ancient, as well as the principal, 
and is walled in. The inhabitants amount to about 
four thouſand four hundred, and the town contains 
four pariſh-churches, ſix convents, a houſe of mercy, 
and aa hoſpital, 

6 IX. 
Of the Province of Tralos Montes ; its Situation, Name, 
Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities. 


HE province of Tralos Montes is bounded on the 
north by Galicia, and on the eaſt by Leon in Spain; 
on the ſouthward alſo by Leon, aad the province of Beira 
laſt deſcribed ; and on the weſtward partly by the pro- 
vince of Entre Douro e Minho, and partly by Beira. It 
obtained its name from its ſituation with reſpect to the 
province of Entre Douro e Minho, it lying on the other 
ſide of the mountain of Merao, Its extent from north 
to ſouth is about ninety miles, and from eaſt to weſt 
about ſixty. It is for the moſt part mountainous, wild, 
barren, and thinly inhabited; but has fertile and delight- 
ful valleys, that produce wheat, rice, fruit, and wine. 
Beſides the Douro, which divides the north eat part 
from Leon, and then turning to the weſtward divides it 
almoſt into two equal parts, it has the rivers Tamega, 
Corgo, Tuela, and Sobor ; all which run into the 
Douro. | 
It contains two cities, fifty-ſeven towns, five hnndred 


and forty-nine pariſhes, in which were compu, in 
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the north called the Corredor, lies between the ſand- 
bank, the rock of Cachopos, and fort St. Julian : the 
ſouthern entrance, which is much broader and very con- 
venient, is between Cachopos and the tort of St. Lau- 
rence. The city is walled round, having ſeventy-feven 
towers on the walls, and thirty-ſix gates. It has fo in- 
creaſed by degrees, particularly toward the weſt, that the 
old walls now divide the two dioceſes. In the centre of 


the city, on one of the hills, ſtands a citadel that com- 


mands the whole place, and has caverns in it, in which 
four regiments of foot are conſtantly quartered. Cloſe 
by the fea, at the diſtance of about ten miles from the 
city, both the entrances to the harbour are detended by 
two forts ; that on the north ſtands on a rock in the ſea, 
and is called St. Julian; the other to the fouth is built 
on piles on a ſand- bank, and is named St. Laurence, but 
is more commonly called Bogio. Two Portugucſe miles 
from St. Julian, and one from Liſbon, ſtands the fort of 
Belem, which commands the entrance into the city, 
where the maſters of all ſhips coming upon the Tagus 
mult bring to, and give an account of themſelves ; and 
directly oppoſite to it on the ſouth ſide is the fort of St. 
Sebaſtian, commonly called the Old Fort, which ſtands 


on the angle of a mountain, along which a little way on 


the other ſide of the city the paſſage is defended from the 
beginning of the harbour by a chain of twelve forts. 

If we take a view of Litbon from the river, or from 
the oppoſite ſhore, it affords an admirable proſpect ; tor 
the city being built in the form of a creſcent, and the 
palace, churches, convents, and other buildings riling 
oradually from the river one above another, we have a 
view of the whole city at once. On the other hand, the 
view of the Tagus, from thoſe windows of the town 
which command it, is remarkably pleaſing: the ſmal] 
boats which fail with any wind or tide, and are continu- 
ally paſſing; the river crowded with ſhips of all na- 
tions; the coming in of the Bahia or Brazil fieet ; the 
opening of the river towards the bar, with the caſtle of 
Belem on the right, the king's palace and the caſtle of 
St. Julian's oa the left; all together form an agreeable 
and magnificent view. h 

In order to convey as diſtinct an idea as poſſible of 
the preſent condition of this city, and what it has ſut- 
fered by the late dreadful earthquake, which happened 
on the tirſt of November, 1755, we ſhall give the obſer- 
vations of the Rev. Mr. Clarke, who was there in the 
latter end of the year 1761. Atter landing,” ſays he, 
„ue paſſed through ſome ſtreets, near a mile in length, 
„pere the houſes were all fallen on each fide, and lay 
„in that undiſtinguiſhed heap of ruin, into which they 
& ſunk at the firſt convulſive ſhocks. Not that the rea- 
« der is to imagine, that the greateſt part of that fine 
* city fell on that fatal morning; fo far from it, that,] 
„% helicve, not above one-fourth part of it was deſtroy- 
ed; for it prevailed more in one particular quarter than 
« the reſt; and there the deſolation was almoſt univerſal, 
* ſcarce a houſe or building that was not thrown down. 
„% lu the other parts of the city, ſome ſiugle ill- con- 
© ditioncel, or ruindus buildings tell, but the reſt ſtood. 
« And there is ſcarce a ſtreet, but you will {ce ſhores and 


* props {ixcd to the buildings on each fide, to prevent 


«+ their falling even now; they having ſuffered ſo much 
© from the ſhocks they had ieceived, Contidering how 
„ mach time has elapled ſincs the earthquake, little ha: 
„been rebuilt in proportion. They have baiit a cul- 
„ tom-hoaſe, an arſenal, a theatre, and ſome few other 
+ buill ns. All agree, that the fire occaſioned infinite- 
„ly more havock than the earthquake. Thouſands of 
„che inhabitants, unhoppily, in the firſt contuſion of 
ce theic fear, taking the ill-judged ſtep of thronging in 
* to the churches ; the doors of which being ſometimes 
„ thut by the violence of the crowd, and ſometime: 
locked by miltake, when the tire ſeized the roofs o 
« thole buildings, theſe unhappy ſufferers were molt o. 
them deſtroyed ; ſome by ſheets of lead, that pourec | 
« like a molten deluge upon their heads; others math: 
ed by the fall of the roofs, and the reſt burnt alive 
« (1's imagination can ſcarce form a ſcene of cont 
„ jon, horror, aud death more dreadtul than this. 
« After the ſhocks were over, the tire coninued burning 
« for many weeks; and it is thought, was one priucipa. 
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cauſe of their eſcaping the plague, as the utrefaction 
„ok the bodies was by that means much leſs. 

** The calculation of the number that periſhed, 23 
they kept no regiſters, muſt be in a great meaſure con- 
« jectural; but that thouſands and ten thouſands were 
deſtroyed, there is no doubt. The morning on which 
it happened was molt remarkably ſcrene and pleaſant 
particularly about ten o'clock, and in one quarter 
„more, all was involved in this dreadful ſcene of terror 
ug and deſtruction. As this event produced many changes, 
** thoſe among the commercial parts of the city were 
„not the leaſt remarkable. Ove, who yeſterday was 
* at the eve of bankruptcy, found himſelf to day with 
„his books cleared; and hundreds, who lived in eaſe 
and aMuence, as ſoon they had recovered from their 
* firſt panic and diſmay, ſaw want and poverty tare 
them in the face.” 

The fame author obſerves, that ſome of their churches, 
the arſenal, the theatre, which is an elegant building, 
and above all the aqueduct of Liſbon, deſerve the atten- 
tion of every traveller; the centre arch for its height be- 
ing one of the nobleſt perhaps in Europe. One thing, 
he obſerves, is remarkable, that during the earthquake 
this building ſtood, though many of the key ſtones fell 
ſeveral inches, and hang, only becauſe a ſmall part of 
the key-ſtone was catched by the centres cloſing again. 

Belem, about a mile from Liſbon, is a ſmall town 
where ſtands the fort already mentioned, and a monaſter 
belonging to the monks of St. Jerom, founded by king 
Emanuel. Its large and magnificent church, which was 
dedicated to our lady of Judah, whence the palace ob- 
tained the name of Belem, or Bethlehem, was lined with 
jaſper and the fineſt marbles from top to bottom, and 
here were interred ſeveral kings and queens of Portugal; 
but in the year 1756, this ſtructure ſuddenly ſunk into 
the earth, 

Mafra, a ſmall town, containing about one thouſand 
and forty inhabitants, near which king John V. erected 
a building of extraordinary magnificence, in a ſandy, 
barren ſpot. This was done in purſuance of a vow made 
in a dangerous fit of illneſs, when he promiſed to found 
a convent for the poorelt friary in the kixggdom. Upon 
| enquiry, the pooreſt convent appeared to be at Mafta, 
where twelve Franciſcans lived together in a hut. To 
accompliſh this vow, the king procurcd from Rome the 
draught of a building that was greatly to exceed the 
Eſcurial. This he ereted : in the centre ſtands a temple 
built entirely of marble, and behind the choir is a houſe 
endowed with a large revenue tor two hundred capu- 
chins, who officiate in this pompous church as chaplains. 
ro the right of this building is a ſuperb and ſpacious pa- 
lace for the king, the royal family, and the chief officers 
of the court. On the left is another palace, equal in 
grandeur to the former, for the patriarch and twenty- 
tout Canons, Who have the privilege of wearing mitres. 
Twelve thouſand peaple were employed in raiſing theſe 
itructures, and by certain computation ic colt three 
fourths of the royal treaſure, and of the gold of the 
3razil fleets. At the diſtance of a mile from the church 
ſtands an elegant houſe, with a ſmall wood, which has 
1 beantiful effect in the ſandy waſte. The palace at 
Mafia looks towards the ſea, and ſerves for a land- 
mark, 

Torres Vedras is featcd in a low place among tie 
mountains, and in its neighbourhood are all kinds of 
fruit. It is one of the moſt ancient towns in the king- 
dom: to the north it is waſhed by the little river Sigandro: 
it contains about tuo thouſand two hundred and, afty 
inhabitants, four churches, three convents, and a calle, 

with one houſe of mercy, aud an hoſpital. 

The mountain of Cintra conſiſts of large rocks of 
flint, fume of which ate ten feet in diameter, and lie on 
one aruther without any councctiou. It is alſo very 
rich in ore, aud produces a great number of remai Ruble 
plants, and allo a vein of loadftonc. Near the ſummit 
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of Cintra, is a town.of the ſame name, which contains 
about one thouſand nine hundred inhabitants, with four 
hurches, and is defended by an old caſtle built in the 
Mooriſh taſte. The air here is thought to be the beſt 
in all Portugal, it enjoying a pleaſant coolneſs, while 
the heat of Liſbon is extremely ſultry. . 

Thomar, a town ſeated in a pleafant plain near the 
ruins of the old city of Nabancia, from which it is 
feparated to the north by the river Nabao. The inha- | 
bitants are about three thouſand fix hundred, and beſides 
its two churches, one of which is collegiate, it contains 
ona houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and four convents, 
among which is that of the religious order of Chriſt, 
fituated on a hill to the weſt of the town. This is the 
principal place belonging to the order, and the ſnperior 
of the convent bears the title of prior and general of the 
order of Chriſt. In 1752, the king founded an academy 
of ſciences here on the fame footing as that of Paris, and 
not only aſſigned a liberal income for its ſupport, but de- 
clared himſelf preſident. This place formerly belonged 
to the knights templars, and on their ſuppreſſion, the | 
order of Chriſt ſucceeded to their poſſeſſions, and to the 
government of Thomar. 

Santarem, a town on the Tagus, about twelve | 
thirteen miles to the north eaſt of Liſbon, is ſeated on 
a delightful plain environed with mountains beautifully 
interſected with valleys. In its form it reſembles an halt 
moon, and is Cefended by a citadel erected in the modern 
taſte. It contains thirteen churches, eleven monaſteries, 
and two nunneries. One of its churches is collegiate, 
and belongs to the order of Aviez ; it has alſo an academy 
of hiſtory, antiquities, and languages, founded in 1747 ; 
one houſe of mercy, one royal hoſpital, and two others. 

Setubal, by the Dutch aad Engliſh called Sr. Ubes, 
is a ſtrong town, ſeated about twenty-two miles to the 
ſouth of Liſbon, on a ſmall bay, into which the river 
Sandao diſcharges itſelf ; and has a harbour capable of 
receiving ſhips of any burthen. Beſides its old walls and 
towns, it is ſtrengthened with eleven whole, and two 
demi-baſtions, with ſeveral other out-works. It has 
ikewiſe a ſtrong citadel called St. Philip's, in which is a 
ſpring of excellent water; with the fort of Outao near the 
harbour, which alſo ſerves for a light-houſe ; and two 
ſmaller forts. In it are four churches, one houſe of 
mercy, one hoſpital, ten convents, and an academia 
problematica founded by John V. The town is under 
the juriſdiction of the order of St. James. 
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Of the Province of Beira; its Situation, and Extent ; 
with a particular Account of the Mountain of Eftrella, 
the Produce of the Country, and its principal Towns, 


EIRA is one of the largeſt provinces of Portugal, it 

being bounded on the north by the provinces of En- 
ue Douro e Minho and Tralos Montes; on the eaſt by 
Eſtremadura and Alentejo; on the ſouth by Eſtremadura 
and Alentejo; and on the welt by the ſea. Its extent 
from eaſt to weſt is about one hundred and two miles, 
and about the ſame from north to ſouth. It is divided 
into Upper and Lower Beira, the former being the 
northern part, and lying on the ſea-coaſt, and the latter 
towards Spain and Eſtremadura. 

The mountain of Eſtrella, the Mons Herminius of the 
Romans, is very remarkable. The aſcent from Villa St. 
Romæo at its foot, up to the ſummit, takes up two hours 
and a half. In ſeveral places it is found to be hollow, 
and the noiſe of a rapid ſtream running through ir is 
diſtintly heard. It has alſo a fine quarry of alabaſter, and 
on the top the traveller is agrecably ſurpriſed to find ver- 
dant paſtures and rivulets of a very clear and pleaſant 
water ; but what is moſt worthy of attention, is a lake 
environed with high rocks, the water of which iſſues out 
of the ground, and is very clcar and tepid, with a kind 
of tremulous motion in the middle ; and from the ſtrong 
attraction towards one certain place, it is conjectured that 
it has an aperture through which it runs off again, and 
i the ſpring of another lake a little lower; and from theſe 


18 formed a river that takes its courſe to the foot of the 
mountain. The ſuow of a deep valley ia one part of it 
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furniſhes Liſbon the whole ſummer, though it is at the 
diſtance of above ſixty leagues. 
This province produces wheat, rye, and millet ; and 


in ſeveral parts excellent wine and oil in ſuch plenty, 


that conſiderable quantities of each are exported. 

It contains four cities, two hundred and thirty-four 
towns, a thoufand and ninety-four pariſhes, and in 
1732 it had five hundred ad fifty-one thouſand ſix 
hundred and eighty-ſix inhabitants. John V. erected 
it into a principality in honour of his grandſon, the 
eldeſt ſon of the prince of Brazil. The principal places 
in this province are the following: 

Coimbra, a city on the river Mondego, formerly 
called Colimbria, or Conimbriga, contains eleven 
thouſand nine hundred inhabitants, a cathedral, nine 
pariſh-churches, eight convents, eighteen colleges, 
among which the Jeſuits college was extremely large, and 
eſteemed the fineſt edifice in the place. There are alſo 
one houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. The cathedral 
and the reſt of the churches and monaſteries are hand- 
ſome buildings, well adorned and beautified ; but the 
ſtreets and private houſes have no great elegancy in them, 
and, as the city ſtands on the ſide of a hill, they are ge- 
nerally uneven. Among the other public buildings is 
the bridge, which is a fine ſtrufture built with ftone, 
and conſiſts of two rows of arches, one above the other, 
forming a covered way, through which people paſs with- 
out being expoſed to the weather. The aqueduct which 
brings water to the city, is alſo admired, 

The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Braga; 
but has under him no leſs than three hundred and forty- 
three pariſhes. Here is an univerſity, which is a mag- 
vificent ſtructure, and has a rector, a governor, a chan- 
cellor, whois always prior of the convent of Santa Cruz 
in this city, with other profeſſors and officers. The 
number of ſtudents is ſaid to be two thouſand. Here is 
alſo a court of inquiſition. 

The country about this city is extremely pleafant, 
and well planted with olives and vines. 

The city of Lamego is ſituated near the river Douro, 
in a low country ſurrounded with mountains, and contains 
about four thouſand four hundred inhabitants, two pariſh- 
churches, including the cathedral, four convents, one 
houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. Its biſhop is ſuffragan 
to the patiiarch of Liſbon. 

Aveiro is ſeated on a ſmall bay into which the Vouga 
diſcharges itſelf, feven leagues to the ſouth of Oporto, 
and nine to the northward of Coimbra. It has a har- 
bour fit for ſhips of burthen, and is ſeparated from the 
ſea by ſand-banks, with ſeveral little iſlands in which 
falt is made. The town conſiſts of five wards, the fourth 
of which is the moſt ancient, as well as the principal, 
and is walled in. The inhabitants amount to about 
four thouſand four hundred, and the town contains 
four pariſh-churches, ſix convents, a houſe of mercy, 
and an hoſpital, 


e. IX. 


Of the Province of Tralos Montes ; its Situation, Name, 
Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities. 


HE province of Tralos Montes is bounded on the 
north by Galicia, and on the eaſt by Leon in Spain ; 
on the ſouthward alſo by Leon, ar1 the province of Beira 
laſt deſcribed ; and on the weſtward partly by the pro- 
vince of Entre Douro e Minho, and partly by Beira. It 
obtained its name from its ſituation with reſpect to the 


ſide of the mountain of Merao, Its extent from north 
to ſouth is about ninety miles, and from eaſt to weſt 
about ſixty. It is for the moſt part mountainous, wild, 
barren, and thinly inhabited; but has fertile and delight- 
ful valleys, that produce wheat, rice, fruit, and wine. 
Beſides the Douro, which divides the north eat part 
from Leon, and then turning to the weſtward divides it 
almoſt into two equal parts, it has the rivers Tamega, 
Corgo, Tuela, and Sobor; all which run into the 
Douro. | 
It contains two cities, fifty-ſeven towns, five hnndred 
and forty-nine pariſhes, in which were compu cd, in 
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province of Entre Douro e Minho, it lying on the other 
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1732, a hundred and thirty-five thouland cight hundred 
and tour perions ; and is divided into twenty -four juriſ- 
dictions, the principal places in which are, : 

Miranda de Douro, thus called from its ſtanding on 
that river, to diſtinguith it from Miranda in Caſtile : it 
is tronviy ſituated on a rock, in a barten Mountaznous 
country, at the confluence of the Douro and the little 
river Freſno, and, beſides its works, is defended by a 
taſtle and tort; it being a place oi importance, as It 
opens a paſſage into the province of Leon, which lies ex- 
poſed to incurſions on this fide. It is a city and biſhop's 
ſee, though the only church in the city is the cathedral, 
and it contains no more than about ſeven hundred inha- 
bitants, a houſe of mercy, an hoſpital, and one ſeminary. 
To the diſtrict of this city belong twenty-two pariſhes. 

Braganza, the ancient Brigantium, is ſeated thirty- 
two miles to the north-weſt of Miranda, in a ſpacious 
plain. It is divided into the city and the town; the 
former is ſurrounded with walls and towers, and has 
within it a good caſtle ; the latter is alſo fortified, and 
has a fort on an eminence which covers them both. The 
whole conſiſts of two pariſhes, two monaſteries, as 
many nunneries, a houſe of mercy, and an holpiral, 
Braganza is the capital of a celebrated duchy belonging 
eo the preſent king of Portugal, whole anceſtors were 
dukes of Br:ganza, the moſt illuſtrious houſe among 
the nobility, they being deſcended from their ancient 
kings. This place has a variety of filk manufaCtures, 
and is one of the moſt ancient cities in the kingdom. The 
diſtrict of this city includes no leſs than a hundred and 
twenty-three pariſhes. 

Chavez, or Chaves, a pretty good fortilicd town on 
the river Tamega, twenty-ſeven miles to the welt of 
Braganz:, is ſuppoſed to have been built by the emperor 
Velpafiau, who gave it the name of Aquæ Flaviz, and 
it has [till ſome traces of its ancient extent and grandeur. 
It is ſituated two leagues from the frontiers of Galicia, 
and is detcnuded by a double wall and two torts, one ot 
which has the appearance of a citadel, and contains a 
convent within it. Between the town and the ſuburb 
Cilled gdalena is a Roman bridge of ſtone over the 
river Tame ga, above ninety-two geometrical paces in 
length; but not much above three in breadth. The 
town has one collegiate church, Which is alſo the pariſh- 
church, wo convents, and two hoſpitals. 

Villa Real, tue belt and largeſt town of the province, 
is ſcated fitteen miles to the north eaſt of Lamego, be- 
tween two ſmall rivers which diſcharge themſeclves into 
the Douro. The greateſt part of the houſes ſtand with- 
out the walls, and the few within them are called the 
Old Town. It has two parith-churches, three convents, 


and an hoſpital. 


8 E C T. X. 

Of the Province of Entre Douro e Minh; its Situntien, 
Extent, Priduce, and principal Towns ; with a {arti- 
cular Deſcription of the Cities of Porte and Braga. 


HIS province receives its name from its being 
ſituated between the Douro and Minho it being 
ſeparated by the river Minho from the Spaniſh Province 
of Galicia on the north, and by the river Douro trom the 
province of Beira on tic ſouth; the province of Tralos 
Montes bounds it on the eaſt; as does the Atlantic ocean 
ro the weſt, Its extent from north to ſouth is about 
fixty-ſcren miles, and from caſt to welt about forty-five. 
This province is naturally well defended, it being ſe- 
parated from Spain on the north and eaſt by rivers and 
al moſt inacceſſible mountains, and on the weſt is waſhed 
by the ocean. The inhabitants enjoy a ſweet ſerene air, 
and an almoſt perpetual ſpring ; but they have little 
grain, and that chiefly rye and millet : however, the 
country abounds in wine and fruit; and its rivers, which 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, with its good harbours, 
particularly thoſe of Porto and Viana, are ſo convenient 
for trade, that in proportion to its extent it is the mot 
populous province in the whole kingdom. The prin- 
cipal places it contains are the following : | 
Guimaracns, a town which owes its origin to a con- 


veut of Benedictines, built there in the year 927, Its 
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walls are eighteen hundred and fifty paces in circuit, and 
it contains four pariſhes, two of which are in the {u1. 
urbs, ſix convents, beſides another a little way out of 
the town, three hoſpitals, one houſe of mercy, and five 
thouſand inhabitants. 

Viana is fituated near the mouth of the river Lima 
fifreen miles to the weſt of Braga, and is a large, well. 
built, and ſtrong city, defended by tie caſtle of St. jag, 
It contains ſeven thouſand inhabitants, two parifh- 
churches, ſeven convents, one houſe of mercy, ani] an 
hoſpital ; but its harbour is only fit for ſmall vl], 

Porto, Oporto, or Port a Port, is ſituated in forty de- 
grees fifty - threꝝ minutes north latitude, and eight degreca 
thirty. ſi ve minutes welt longitude, tight miles to the {ul 
of Braga, on the fide of a rugged mountain, the foot or 
which is waſhed by the Douro, and is about a league 
diſtant from the mouth of that river, which here forms a 
good harbour; but it has a very difficult entrance, fron: 
the rocks and ſands, which form a bar, that only can b. 
got over at high water, with the aſſiſtance of a coultitr 
pilot. The karbour is fate againſt all winds; but u ken 
the floods or freſhes in the river come Cown, no arch-- 
can hold, at which times the thips are f:ilcncd to cach 
other along the walls, in o:der to avoid the inp tuo ty 
of the torrent. The ſtreets are well paved ; bu ths 
equality of the ground on which the city ſtands, render 
it not very pleaſant to walk in then. A fine quay tuns 
along the banks of the river, cloſe te which the hi ning 
lie, ſo that a me:chant may ſce his veilels unloaded fron 
his own windows. It is fortified with an old wall and 
towers, and defended by a caſtle. In opulence, popu- 
louſncls, beauty, and commerce, it is the next city in 
the kingdom to Liſbon, and las an arſenal, ducks, and 
yards, for building and fitting vut men of war. It has 
tour ſaburbs and ſeven parith-churches, including the 
cathedral, it being the ice of a biſhop ; twelve convents, 
beſides four others without the walls, ſore hoſpitals, ore 
houſe of mei cy, and above twenty thouſand feven hundred 
inhabitants. Ihe moſt elegant building in the city js the 
convent of the Auguſtines, in which is a beautiful gallery 
of a vaſt extent: the church belonging to it is of a circu- 
lar form, and very rickly adorned. Here is alſo one of ths 
ſovereign councils or courts of the kingdom. 

On the ſouth fide of the Douro, oppulite to Porto, is 
Villa Nova do Porto, a ſmall town near the place where 
the old town of Gaya formerly ſtood, in reſpect to which 
it is called Villa Nova. It contains only one pariſh church, 
one houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and one convent, with 
two others near the town, and about two thuuſand nine 
hundred inhabitants, | 

Braga is an ancient archiepiſcopal city, ſeated, accord- 
ing to F. Capaſſi, in forty one deprecs thirty-thres 
minutes north latitude, and in eight degrees forty-four 
minutes welt Jongitude, thirty-two miles to the north- 
welt of Porto, in a pleaſant plain between the rivers 
Cavado and Deſte, and received its name from that of a 
kind of garment worn by its ancient inhabitants. It is 
ſaid to have been built by the Greeks ; but afterwards 
fell under the power of the Carthaginians, Romans, 
Swabians, Goths, Moors, and the kings of Leon. The 
Romans gave it the title of Auguſta, and the Swabian 
kings honoured it with their reſidence, The city con- 
tains four pariſh-churches, beſides its ancient large cathe- 
dral, eight convents, a ſeminary, an hofpital, and a hoe 
ot mercy for perions of both fexcs well-born who are come 
to decay, and are ſettled in it for life, or are provided tor 
with wonderful privacy. Its inhabitants amount to 
about twelve thouſand three hundred. The houſcs are ge- 
nerally old ſubſtantial ſtone- buildings, but have no pre! 
elegance, any more than the archbiſhop's palace and the 
cathedral, which are more admired for their antiquity, 
and extent, than for their beauty. The archbiſhop 13 
both ſpiritual and temporal lord of the place, on which 
account he has a ſwoid, as well as a croſs, carried before 
him. His revenue is forty thouſand ducats per aum, 
and he is primate of the kingdorn. In this city are loms 
ſtately remains of antique buildings, particularly of an 
amphitheatre and an aquedutt. The country about 
Braga produces corn, wine, and fruit; and here is a great 
deal of paſture, on which they feed large flocks of ſheep. 
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SECT. XL | 
of the AzOREs, or T ERCELRAS, 


Their Names, Situation, Number, Climate, Praduce, with 
2 Deſcription of each, 


8 the Azore Iſlands are ſituated in the Atlantic 

ocean oppoſite to Portugal, to which they belong, 

25d are never included under the American iſlands, we 
can no where more properly piace them than here. 

The Azores, Terceitas, or Flemiſh Illes, derived their 
firſt name from the great numbcr of haw ks and falcons 
found there by the Portugueſe at their ti: ſt diſcovery ; the 
{cond from Terceira, the name of the principal illand ; 
and the third from the Flemings, who diſcovered them 
much about the ſame time as the Portugueſe. 

Theſe iflands are ſituated to the well of Liſbon, be- 
tween the thirty-lixth aud fortieth degree of north lati- 
tude, and between the twenty-tifth and thirty-third de- 
gree of welt longitude trom London. They are nine in 
number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel, Ter- 
ccira, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and 
Corvo. 

All theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear and ſerene ſky, with 
a falubrious air; but are expuled to violent earthquakes, 
from which they have frequently futfered ; as they have 
alſo by the violent agitations of the waves by which they 
are ſurrounded. "Vhey are, however, extremely fertile 
in corn, Wine, and a variety of fruit; and likewiſe breed 
lurge quantities cf cattle, 

Santa Maria is diſtant about two hundred and fifty 
Portugueſe miles, or rather leagues, from Cape St. Vin- 
cent in Algarve, and was diſcovered in 1342 by Gon- 
zalo Velho Cabral, and is about four miles long and 
three broad, with a harbour to the ſouth-weſt defended 
by ſome redoubts. The principal place in the iſland is 
a ſmall town named Porto, beſides which there are a few 
villages. | 

St. Miguel is the firſt of the Azore iſlands in the paſ- 
ſage from Lion, and lies about two hundred and twelve 
Portugneſe miles trum Cabo de Eſpicher. It was diſ- 
covered in 14 4, on the feſtival of the appearance of St. 
Michael, which occaſioned its being called by this name. 
It is eighteen miles in length, and two in breadth. Its 
two principal harbours, named Ponta Delgada and Villa 
Franca, lie on the ſouth fide. This is the beſt peopled 
of all the Azore iſlands, the inhabitants being ſaid to 
amount to above fifty-one thouſand five hundred, beſides 
about thirtcen hundred and ninety eccleſiaſtics, monks, 
and nuns; and though it has not long been entirely cul- 
tivated, it is the molt fruitful, particularly in corn and 
wine; ſo that one year with another the wheat amounts 
to twelve thouſand buſhels, the millet to ncar as much 
more, and its wine to about five thouſand pipes. This 
and contains one city, five towns, and twenty-two 
Villages, 

Pouta Delgada, the capital, is ſeated in a level coun- 
fry, on an open harbour defended by a fort, and contains 
about eightecn hundred and eighty hearths, three pariſh- 
churches, and ſeven convents, the palace of the governor, 
the cuſtom-houſe, and poor-houſe. 

. Franca, the moſt ancient town in the whole 
add ab 10 Calle d irom its being at firſt a free port. An 
out 2 mile in circumference lies before the har- 

wo and towards the ſea the town is defended by a fort 
— IA other works. It has eighteen hundred and thir- 
- with —_— two pariſh-churches, and two convents ; 

lo 2 vilages belonging to its juriſdiction. 

the year 1720 a little iſland appeared between St. 


Migucl aud Terccira, which has ſince gradually vaniſhed 
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Terccira is the third ifland that was diſcovered. and is 
thirteen miles long and ſix broad. "The harbour of An- 
gra its capital, is two hundred and forty-tive Portugueſe 
miles diſtant from Litbon ; and the itland is divided into 
two captainthips, which contain one city, two towns, 
and ſeveral villas. 

The city of Angra is ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt 
of the illand. Its harbour is tocmed by a bay ſituated 
between two capes, the one lying weſt, and the other 
caſt, about a quarter of a mile trom each other, and 
both about twice that diſtunce trom the town. On the 
welt cape ſtands fort St. Sebaſtian, and on a high moun- 
tain, called the Mount of Brazil, fort St. John the Bap- 
tiſt. The harbour is ſpacious, and has good anchorage z 
but it is expoſed to the fourh-calt winds. It is a populous 
city, in which are broad, {traight, cican, and well paved 
ſtreets, a cathedral, five other churches, and one poor - 
houſe, an hoſpital, and eight convents. The biſhop of 
this place has all the nine itil n of the Azores under him, 
and is himſelf ſuflragan to the pan larch of Liſbon. This 
city has the privileg of landing a repreſentative to the 
cortes or aſſembly ot the ſtates. 

St. George is ſituated about eight Portugueſe miles or 
leagues from Terceira. To the north it is little more 
than a high rock, but in other parts the eminences and 
plains ſucceed each other. It is eleven miles long, and 
one and a half broad, excluſive of its two capes. On the 
ſouth it has a harbour for ſmall veſſels. It is ſaid to have 
been diicovered on St. George's day, 1450. The ſouth 
ſide of the iſland is well cultivated and inhabited, and has 
three towns and four villages. The principal town, 
named Vela de Velas, is but ſmall, and has only one 
church, one convent, and the above harbour. 

Gracioſa lies directly eaſt and weſt, and is about ten 
miles in length and ſeven in breadth, and contains two 
towns ; the principal of theſe is Santa Cruz, which is 
ſeated on a bay that forms a harbour named Calheta, de- 
fended by a fort, and contains one church, one houſe ct 
mercy, and a convent. This illand is faid to have re- 
ceived its name from its remarkable fertility. 

Fayal is nine Portugueſe miles in length, and three 
in its greateſt breadth. The chief place in the iſland is 
Villa de Horta, ſituated on its weſtern coaſt, which has 
an harbour Jand-locked on all files, except to the calt 
and north-eaſt ; and is defended by ſeveral forts. Tha 
town contains one pariſh church, and five convents ; an 
the iſland contains ten other pariſhes. 

Pico is lixtecn Portugueſe miles in length, and five ia 
breadth. This iſland is viſible at a great diſtance on ac- 
count ef the height of irs mountain, to which it owes its 
name, and which is ſaid to riſe three miles above the 
ſurface of the fea, This iſland is oa the north ſeparated 
from that of St. George by a channel in ſome places ſix, 
and in ethers iwelve miles over; and to the weit from 
Faya! by another channel. Its principal harbour is at 
Villa Das Lagens ; the fecond, which is called Magda- 
lene, is only ter ſmall veſſels. This iſland carries on a 
great trade in its excellent wines, and in wood, with 
which it alſo abounds, particularly in cedar, and in a 
firm red wood that is highly eſteemed. 

Flores, the next iſland, is about thirty miles long, and 
nine broad; but has only two tone, and a number of 
viliages. The principal place is Sauta Cruz, which ts 
ſmall, and comains only one church and a conn, 

Corvo lies to the northward, oppoſite to the if] and of 
Flores, from which it is divided by a f{treighr wbont three 
miles in breadth. The whole cucuit of this Hand is bug 
about ten miles, and the whole coaſt conſiſt, of a chain 
of rocks. It has two ſmall harbours, one church, and 
an inſignificant place called Noſſu Senhora Co Roſario, 
which is ſubordinate to the church of Santa Cruz, oa 
the iſland of Flores. 
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XXVIII. 


Of the Kingdom of FRANCE. 


SECT. L | 


hs Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Mountains, Mine- 
rals, Foffils, Rivers, Fruits, Vegetables, and Animals. 


RANCE obtained its preſent name from the Franks, 

who in the fifth century paſſed out of German 
into Gaul, and made themſelves maſters of the whole 
country, from the Rhine to the mouth of the Loire. 
This kingdom is bounded by the Britiſh channel, and 
the Netherlands, towards the north; on the eaft by Ger- 
many, Swiſſerland, and Italy; on the fouth by the 
Mediterranean ſea, and Spain, from which it is ſepara- 
ted by the Pyrenean mountains; and on the welt by the 
Atlantic ocean; extending from the forty-third to the 
fifty-firſt degree of north latitude, and from the fourth 
degree weſt to the feventh degree eaſt longitude. Did 
not the province of Bretagne extend itſelf above an hun- 
dred miles farther into the ocean, than any other part of 
the kingdom, it would be nearly of a ſquare form, and 
the breadth and length almoſt equal, that is, about five 
hundred and forty miles ; but allowing for the hills and 
valleys, with the winding of the roads, it would in a 
traveller's account be above ſix hundred miles over either 
way. 

The air is mild and wholeſome, particularly the in- 
terior parts of the kingdom. The winters, however, in 
the northern provinces are cold, and laſt four or five 
months. Indeed the cold is in that ſeaſon generally 
much ſeverer there than in England; for we being ſur- 
rounded by the fea are leſs ſubject to continued froſts, 
and are beſides better provided againſt the cold from our 
being much better ſupplied with firing. They have, 
however, the advantage of clear ſettled weather, and are 
but little troubled with fogs, which are ſo diſagreeable 


in Great Britain and other countries. The ſummers in| 


France are hotter than with us. 

France, with reſpect to its ſituation, has the advantage 
of every kingdom in Europe, the ſeas which border up- 
on it affording the inhabitants an eaſy communication 
with the reſt of the world; the northern ſhores being 
waſhed by the Britiſh channel, the weſtern coaſt by the 
Atlantic ocean, and the ſouth by the Mediterranean. 
Hence no country can be better ſituated for the advance- 
ment of trade and navigation, 

The chief mountains of France are the Alps towards 
Italy, the Pyrenees, which border on Spain, and thoſe 
of the Cevennes and Auvergne. 

With reſpect to minerals, Languedoc is ſaid to have 
veins of gold and filver. In Alface theſe metals have 
been found in the ſand of the Rhine; and the mountain 
of Waſgau, in that province, yields a filver ore, which 
is worked, and farther difcoveries are making after it. 
Plenty of iron ore is found in various parts « the king- 
dom, and in Alface are mines of lead. Pit-coal is prin- 
cipally found in Hennegau, and all parts of the kingdom 
make ſalt-petre. Here is alſo no want of marble ; for 
ſince Coldert's time, quarries, particularly in Languedoc, 
Provence, and Bovrbonnois, are kept continually open. 
France, however, produces few gems ; but has in Lan- 
guedoc a mine of excellent turquoiſes. 

The country is extremely well watered with navigable 
rivers, the chief of which are the Loire, the Rhone, the 
Garonne, and the Seine. Of theſe the Loire is the largeſt. 
It riſes in the mountains of the Cevennes, and raking its 
courſe north and north-weſt, runs to Orleans; and trom 
thence directly weſt by Tours, Angers, and Nantes, fall- 
ing into the Weſtern ocean forty miles below the laſt 
city; ee received in its courſe the Allier, Cher, 
Indra, Creuſe, Vienna, and the Maine; and has a com- 
munication with the Seine, by means of the canals of 


Briare and Orleans. Its whole courſe, with all its wing. 
i is computed to be about five hundred miles, 

The Rhone riſes in the mountain of La Fourche, in 
the province of Uri ia Swiſferland, and running weſt. 


ward through the country of the Valais, paſſes through 


the lake of Geneva; and having viſited that city, flows 


y | ſouth-weſt to Lyons, where it joins the Soan, and then 


runs ſouth till it falls by three ſeveral channels into the 
Mediterranean. 

The Garonne receives its courſe in the mountains ct 
Aure, in the connty of Comin It becomes naviga- 
ble at Muret, and, after being joined by ſeveral rivers, 
changes its name into the Gironde; and at length diſ- 
charges itſelf by two outlets into the Atlantic ocean, 
This river has a celebrated canal, by which the Weſtern 
ocean is joined to the Mediterranean. 

The Seine riſes near Dijon, in Burgundy, and run- 
ning to the north-weſt viſits Troyes, Paris, and Rouen 
in its way, and at length falls into the Britiſh channel 
near Havre de Grace. 

The country of France 1s in general fertile, yet has 
many barren tracts and mountains. In ſome parts it pro- 
duces plenty, and in all of them a ſufficiency of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. In plentiful years it yields more corn 
than is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants; 
bat a bad harveſt is generally facceeded by a ſcarcity, 
and in war-time there has been often a great dearth of 
grain, which is the more felt in this country as bread is 
the principal food of the inhabitants. 

Their roots differ much from ours ; for here are no 
round turnips ; theirs are long and ſmall, but well taſted, 
and being not ſo ſtrong as ours, are more proper for 
their foups. They have few potatoes, but plenty of 
Jeruſalem artichoaks. They abound in vaſt quantities of 
large red onions and garlic; and alſo in ſha!'ots, rock- 
ambole, and leeks. Thefe laſt are ſmaller than ours; 
but three times as long in the white part. Letfuces are 
the great and 2 fallad. In April and May the 
markets are ſerved with vaſt quantities of white beets. 
Aſparagus is here very plentiful ; and they are ſo fond of 
ſorrel, that large fields are planted with it. They are 
alſo particularly fond of muſhrooms, of which they have 
ſeveral different kinds. 

This kingdom enjoys great plenty of wine, which is 
produced in all its provinces. Among the ſeveral French 
wines that of Champagne is reckoned the beſt, it being 
a good ſtomachic, racy, and in taſte and flavour exqui- 
ſite, with an agreeable tartneſs. That of Burgundy, the 
beſt of which is produced about Beaume, has a fine co- 
lour, and a pleaſant taſte, The wines of Angers and 
Orleans are alſo delicate, but a little heady. In Poicton 


is produced a white wine that reſembles Rheniſh. The 


neighbourhood of Bourdeaux and the lower parts of Gal- 
cony produce excellent wines. Pontac grows in Guienne. 
Muſcadel and Frontiniac are the delicious products of 
Languedoc. Between Valence and St. Valliere, along 
the banks of the Rhone, is produced a very agreeable, but 
roughiſh red wine that has a taſte nor unlike that of bil- 
berries ; it is named hermitage, and is eſteemed for its 
wholeſomeneſs. | 

The territories for the oil of olives are Provence and 
Languedoc. Theſe and other provinces produce ſaffron, 
and the northern parts in particular have large orchards, 
and make great quantities of cyder, which is there the 
common drink of the inhabitants. Bourdeaux expore 
great quantities of prunes, and capers are principal“ 
produced in the country about Toulon. Flax and hemp 
thrive in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; but linſeed is pio, 
duced only in the north. Moſt of the provinces abo 
in wool, and filk is cultivated with great induſtry, eſpe- 


cially in Languedoc, Provence, Lionnois, aud Drege: 
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the time which the inhabitants attend on | 
the ſilk- worms, public prayers are offered up for the pro- 
ſperity of thoſe uleful inſets. | 
France alſo produccs horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; 
but they are neither ſo numerous, nor in general ſo tat 
and fleſhy as thoſe of Great Britain. Good horſes are 
alſo produced here, as well as aſſes, and a great number 
of mules. Game and wild-fowl are in the greateſt plenty, 
and extremely good. I he people on the ſea- coaſt em- 
loy themiclves in fiſhing. The Pyrenean mountains 
faroiſh timber for (hip-building, great quantities of which 
are alſo purchaſed out of Allace, Burgundy, and Lor- 
raine; but in the other provinces the ſcarcity of timber 
and wood for fuel begins t5 be more and more felt. This 
kingdom alſo produces plenty of fea and ſpring-falt. 


and, during all 


8 ECT. HI. 


The Perſint, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the 
French; their Religion, Arts, Manufattures, Commerce, 
and Con. 


, HE French are generally ſlender, nimble, active, 

* and well-proportioned ; their Fair and eyes are for 
the moſt part black, their complexions brown, and the 
ladies tond of giving a high colour to their cheeks. The 
people in general are merry, ſprightly, and ſeldom lay 
any thing to heart; they are familiar, and acquainted 
with a ſtranger at ſirſt ſight; but many are extremely 
vain, and moſt of them remarkably talkative. The com- 
mon people are in general extremely extravagant in their 
dreſs, though they live as meanly as poſſible with reſpect 
to proviſions. 

The French are far from eating the ſame quantity of 
fleſh that we do, nor do they often dreſs it in the fame 
manner, fricaſſees, ragouts, haſhes and ſoups diſguiſed 
with onions, herbs, and ſpices, are preferred before joints 
boiled or roalted ; and what they do boil or roaſt has ſcarce 
a drop of gravy left. They keep their meat before they 
drefs it till it is very tender: for as their meat is leaner, 
drier, and more ſtringy than ours, their keeping it longer 
not only makes it leis tough, but improves the taſte ; 
eſpecially as the drynefs ot the air preſerves it from that 
diſagreeable muſtineſs which ſtale meat acquires by the 
dampneſs of our moiſter climate. But as the French eat 
much leſs meat than we, and are exceſſively fond of ſoup, 
they uſually eat twice the quantity of bread, which is 
generally exceeding light and good. As they are ſtran- 
gers to the fine fat firloin and rump of beef, and other 
large joints which in Great Britain grace the tables of 
people even in middling circumſtances, they are unac- 
quainted with the many Engliſh diſhes called by the ge- 
neral name of puddings. The wealthy, however, ſup- 
ply this deficiency with ſweetmeats, and a number of 
little delicacies ; but the poor mechanics, and all the la- 
bouring part of the nation, live almoſt entirely on ſoups 
and vegetables. In Lent the common people feed much 
on white kidney-beans, that is, the ſeed boiled, and on 
white lentils, a fort of pulſe not known in England; and 
on a variety of fallads, fome of which grow wild in 
almoſt every field. | 

The French are fo far from being addicted to jealouſy, 
that it is good manners to commend the beauty of a 
woman, and to extol her charms even before her huſ- 
5 s face, The women in general behave without 

erve. The Fiench are much commended for their 
obedience to their governors, and pride themſelves on 
their profound veucration for their prince ; but while 

e people had any thing to contend for, rebellions and 
2 2 as frequent in France as in any other 

J. ey had once the privilege of making their 

-_ laws ; but their privileges are now ſwallowed up by 
= 2 of the crown, and their parliaments are 
— ittle uſe with reſpect to their legiſlative capacity, except 
to regiſter the edits of the ſovereign, which they may 
d remonſtrate againſt, and preſent their petitions to 
nave them rendered more favourable to the people; but 
ml 8 king continues obſtinate, they are at laſt obliged 
admit. Their lands are fo highly taxed, that ſmall 


tes = ſcarce afford the proprictors a ſubſiſtence, if 
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they do not enjoy ſome poſt under the government; 
indeed there is ſcarce a conſiderable family in the king- 
dom that has not ſome preferment in the church, the 
army, or the court, 

he nobility and gentry of France never apply them- 
ſelves to trade; they ſcem indeed naturally deligned for 
the court or the army; and if they happen to be of a me- 
lancholy diſpolition, here are always convents, and nume- 
rous preferments to be met with in the church. As to 
their military virtves, it muit be acknowledged that they 
do not want bravery, and have brought the art of war 
to great perfection, there being no people upon earth 
who attack or defend a place better than they, or are ber- 
ter {killed in fortification, As to their exerciſes, there 
are few French gentlemen who do not learn to dance, to 
ter.ce, and to ride the great horſe. The uſual diverſions 
of the French are gaming, walking, or taking the air in 
coaches, and attending plays and operas. 

The French tongue is formed out of thoſe of the 
Gauls, Romans, and Franks, with the additions and 
refinements made in it from time to time by perſons of 
genius, till it arrived at its preſent perfection. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in France, ſince the repeal of 
the edit of Nantes in 1685, is the Roman Catholic; 
yet in Dauphine, Languedoc, aud other provinces, there 
are ſuch a number of fecret Proteſtants, that they have 
been computed to amount to no leſs than three millions; 
but theſe, on account of their religious aſſemblies, at 
which ſometimes great numbers have been prelent, have 
been cruelly harraſſed and perfecuted ; and in 1745 ſome 
Proteſtant preachers were hanged, laymen were ſent to 
the gaileys, women to the convents, and children forced 
away from the arms of their parents, The French Pro- 
teſtants now perform their public worſhip with as much 
ſecrecy as if it were a crime to hear the Golpel read, aud 
to offer up their devotions to their Maker; tor this pur- 
poſe they meet in private cellars and caverns remote trom 
public view. The clergy are frequently very active in 
perſecuting them; but outward compulſion is 1-geil in 
the hands of the temporal magiſtrates atone, vio are 
ſeldom backward in lending their aſſiſtuuce when ir is gc- 
quired by a prieſt. In Alſace, however, the Protetlants 
are openly tolerated by virtue of a treaty, and in many 
places even the Jews. 

The privileges of the Gallican church, or the church 
of France, are pretty conſiderable. The principal of 
theſe are the following : 

I. In temporal affairs, and ſuch as relate to govern- 
ment, neither the ſovereign, nor his officers, or magiſ- 
trates, are ſubject to any church-diſcipline, iatlifted either 
by the biſhops, or even by the pope himſelf. 

II. The pope has no other juriſdiction in France than 
what the king is pleaſed to grant him; his nuncios and 
legates à latere are only conſidered as envoys from the 
court of Rome to that of France, and cannot in virtue 
of any papal mandate interfere in affairs of juſtice, un- 
leſs ſuch mandate has previouſly received the king's fanc- 
tion, and has been in due form regiſtered in parliament. 

III. The calling and holding all eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
blies, with the confirmation of their decrees, depends on 
the civil power, without requiriag the knowledge and 
conſent of the pope. 

IV. The king is empowered to enact laws that merely 
concern the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, and to limit the 
exerciſe of the power of the clergy ; and without the 
king's permiſſion and ratification, no law of the church, 
either by the biſhops or the pope, can ſubject any one 
to outward penalties or puniſhments, or even to church- 
diſcipline. 

v. The pope can levy no money in France, on any pre- 
tence whatever, except the fees and impoſts allowed him 
by the concordat ; though the king can tax the clergy 
without ſtanding in need of a papal mandate, a privilege 
which other princes muſt purchaſe by paying a quota of 
ſuch tax to the ſee of Rome. It is but lately ſince the 
king enjoined the clergy to pay the twentieth penny, 
and for that purpoſe to deliver in an inventory of their 
eſtates and incomes, This indeed occaſioned a great 
ferment, till in 1753 the clergy conſented to pay the king 
the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, under the 
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name of a free gift, without being exempted from the 
uſual free gift which they bring to the throne every ſive 


VI. No eccleſiaſtical foundations, nor any new order of 
monks and nuns, are to be introduced without warrant 
from the king: and the rules of ſuch order are ſubject to 
the cognizance and amendment of the civil power, 

VII. The king nominates all archbiſhops and biſhops, 
abbots and priors, except with reſpect to the latter, where 
the convent is indulged with the choice of its ſuperior. 

VIII. The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction is fo far ſub- 
ordinate to the civil power, that appeals from the ſen- 
tences of the eccleſiaſtical courts are received by the 
parliament. 

In the whole kingdom are eighteen archbiſhops, a 
hundred and thirteen biſhops, twenty-two thouſand two 
hundred and ninety-one prieſts, ſeven hundred and feven 
abbies for men, three hundred and ſeventeen abbies and 
priories for women, beſides a great number of other con- 
vents, together with two hundred and fifty commande- 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Fu aner; 


the quantity of raw ſilk produced in the province of Da 

phine, Languedoc, and Provence alone, annually amoy _ 
ed to one million eight handred thouſand pounds wei oh 
However, the revocation of the edict of Nantes has b. k 
of the greateſt detriment to this trade, by compelling — 
manufacturers to fly from France, to ſeek that protection 
and to enjoy that religious liberty, which they were not 
allowed to poſſeſs at home. Hence the art of wearin 

ſilk is become almoſt univerſally known, and Eaglacg 
has been enabled to ſurpaſs in the elegance and beauty of 
their patterns the French themſelves. Within theſe lalt 
hundred years the French have conſiderably improved 
their woollen manufactures, in which they have been 
aſſiſted by the clandeſtine exportation of wool from Great 


Britain and Ireland. Hence the cloths and other woollen 


ſtuffs made at Abbeville, are little interior either in tineneſg 


or goodneſs to the Engliſh. Several provinces abound in 


manufactures of linen, thread, and fail-cloth ; and at 
Cambray is made the fine and beautiful linen called Cam- 
bray linen, or cambrick ; and St, Quintia excels in its 


ries of the order of Malta, among which are fix grand lawns. The glaſs manufacture is allo of great advan- 


priories, and four principal commanderies. The annual 
revenues of the archbiſhops and biſhops amount in the 
whole to four millions three hundred and thirty-feven 
thouſand livres. The number of monks and nuns is 
computed in the whole at above a hundred and ninety 
thouſand, whoſe income is ſaid greatly to exceed a hun- 
dred millions of livres. The eccleſiaſtical ſtate is compoſed 
of eighteen provinces, each of which conſiſts of an arch- 
bithopric, and the biſhops ſubordinate to it. 

The French have always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their {kill in the arts and ſciences. Painting was firſt 
brought to great perfection among them under Francis I. 
when Roux and Franciſco Bologneſe introduced all the 
beauty of that art into France; and ſince that time this 
kingdom has produced ſeveral eminent maſters. In 1648, 
was inſtituted at Paris the royal academy of painting 
and ſcul pture; but it is ſaid that the ingenious art of 
painting is now on the decline in France, and is fucceed- 
ed by a frivolous taſte, which is far from tending to the 
improvement of the liberal arts. Engraving has been 
brought to a perfection yet uncqualled in any other part 
of Europe. France has alſo made great advances in 
ſtatuary. It has likewiſe been famous for its architects ; 
and the great Colbert, in 1671, founded a royal academy 
of architecture, who now hold their meetings in the Louvre. 
The French learned the art of ſhip-building from the Eng- 
lih. Their reputation in military architecture is well 
known, and they alſo excel moſt nations in gunnery and 
fire-works. At Paris, beſides the ancient univerſity and 
royal college, are four academies, namely, the French 
academy, the academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres, 
that of ſurgery, and the academy of ſciences, with three 
others for the education of young noblemen. Beſides 
theſe there are eighteen other univerſities in France, and 

ſeveral academies for the ſciences and the polite arts. 
The French manufactures and productions are ſupport- 
ed and improved with the greateſt diligence. By the ad- 
vice of the above-mentioned Colbert, that wiſe en- 
courager of manufactures and the liberal arts, Lewis 
XIV. erected the manufacture of the Gobelins at Paris, 
which is called from two brothers, Giles and John 
Gobelin, who under Francis I. found out the method 
of dying a moſt beautiful ſcarlet, which was afterwards 
called by their name. The houſe of the Gobelins at 
Paris is full of the works of the moſt excellent maſters in 
tapeſtry, fillegree, and ſculpture; and in the article of 
tapeſtry alone no leſs than two hundred perſons are con- 
ſtantly employed. There are alſo conſiderable manufac- 
tories of tapeſtry in ſeveral other parts of the kingdom. 
The French hiſtorians inform us, that filk manufactures 
were firſt ſet up in France in the reign of Lewis IX. yet 
in the time of Henry II. ſilk was fo ſcarce, that the king 
was the firſt who had ever been ſcen with a pair of ſilk 
ſtockings on, which were a part of his dreſs at the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter. The ſucceeding kings made good re- 
gulations with reſpect to the culture of ſilk, and the 
planting of white mulberry- trees; but it was not till the 
time of Lewis XIV. that this was brought to any con- | 
ſiderable degree of proſperity ; and under his government 


tage to France. In 1688 one Abraham Thevert contrived 
a method for caſting better and larger plates of looking- 
glaſs than had been before known. Vincennes has allo 
a manufactory of very handſome porcelain. 

The trade of France is very conſider able: it conſiſt; of 
gold and filver brocades, gold and filver embroideries 
ſilk ſtuffs, fattins, ſewing ſilks, crapes, cambric . 
fine linen, laces, toys, and millinary goods, tapeſtries of 
various kinds, fine cloths, pluſh, woollen ſtuffs, (ail- 
cloth, looking-glaſſes, drinking glaſſes, paper, parch- 
ment, ſope, knives, and other hard-ware ; wines of many 
ſorts, vinegar, brandy, corn, hemp, flax, walnut-tice 
wood, pot-aſh, pitch, turpentine, oil of turpentine, 
linſeed oil, and oil of olives, almonds, raiſins, chef. 
nuts, figs, prunes, capers, nuts, honey, ſaffron, alt, 
mules, &c. 

The navigable rivers are of great advantage to the in- 
land trade, and theſe have been joined at a vaſt expence 
by canals, the moſt famous of which is the royal canal 
in Languedoc, The coaſt trade is very couſiderable; tor 
by this the maritime provinces reciprocally ſupply cach 
other with their own produce. The land trade is ca- 
ried on with Swiſſerland, by the way of Lyons ; to Ger- 
many, through Metz and Straſburg ; to Holland, by the 
way of Liſle ; and to Spain, by the way of Perpignan 
and Bayonne. The French ports on the Channel and 
the Weſtern occan are frequented by all the trading na- 
tions of Europe. The trade with Fugland, the United 
Provinces, and Italy, is of a great advantage to France. 
However, but few French ſhips are feen in the ports of 
the northern nations. Their trade on the Mediterranean 
with Aſia and Africa has for ſome years been very con- 
ſiderable, and the far greateſt part of it is carried on by 
the city of Marſeilles alone. They alſo carry on a con- 
ſiderable traffic to Guinea for gold, ivory, and ſlaves for 
their American colonies. The Eaft India trade is in the 
hands of a company at Port I. Orient, in Brittany. 

Accounts are kept in France in livres, ſous, and de- 
niers. One livre contains twenty ſous, and one ſou 
twelve deniers. The French livre is nearly of the value 
of ten- pence, one ſou is worth a half- penny, and conſe- 
quently the denier is the ſixth part of a farthing, Three 
deniers make a liard, which is alſo a ſmall piece of 
copper. 

The French ſilver coin is the ecu, or crown, equal to 
three livres ; ſixty ſols, or feren hundred aud twenty 
deniers, equal to our half-crown. One louis blanc ts 
five ſhillings. 

The gold coins are the louis d'or, of one pound va- 
lue ; there are alſo double and half louis; and a piſtole 
is cight ſhillings and four-pence. 


SECT. I. 


A conciſe Hiſtary of France. The Titles of the Ring: his 
Succeſſion te the Thrane; his Arms, Coronation, Enſigns 
of Royalty ; the different Irders of the Nobility, a.? 
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was anciently inhabited by the Celtz, on 
— Romans —— the name of Gauls, 
aud Julius Cæſar reduced the country into a Roman pro- 
vince. In the fifth century the Burgundians, Viſigoths, 
and Bretons, ſettled in ſeveral parts of Gaul. "Theſe 
were followed by the Franks from Germany, who under 
Merovic and Childeric conquered a part of Gaul, and 
under Clovis extended their dominions from the Rhine to 
the mouth of the Loire: for king Clovis, who was bap- 
tiſed in 496, quelled the Burgundians, Viſigoths, and 
inhabitants of Brittany. 
3 of the Franks was then divided into 
Auſtraſia, or the eaſt part, and Neuſtria, or the welt ; 
and on the deceaſe of * his four ſons divided their 
er's kingdom among them. ; 
— hk of Gaul were on their being conquered by 
the Franks diſtributed among their officers, and theſe 
with the clergy formed the firſt great councils or parlia- 
ments, Thus the government appears to have been a 
mixed monarchy, in which nothing of moment was 
tranſacted without the grand council of the nation, con- 
lifting of the principal officers who held their lands by mili- 
tary tenures ; while the conquered Gauls were reduced to 
a ſtate of ſer vitude, and manured the lands for the Franks, 

'This was the conſtitution of the government, rill 
Charles Martel, in 732, uſurped the ſovereignty. This 
nobleman was marſhal of France, or mayor of the palace, 
and had long exerciſed the ſovereign power in the name 
of Childeric, a weak and indolent prince. The Saracens, 
who had made themſelves maſters of the ſouth of France, 
penetrating into the heart of the Kingdom, he entire- 
ly defeated them, and driving them out, was conſidered 
as the deliverer of Chriſtendom : he there became fo po- 
pular, that with the conſent of the people, and even of 
the pope, he aſſumed the dominion of France ; and having 
a victorious army at his command, not only depoſed the 
king, but rendered himſelt an abſolute prince, by depriving 
the nobility and clergy of their ſhare in the government, 

His fon Pepin ſucceeded him in the throne, but re- 
ſtored the privileges of the nobility and clergy, on their 
agreeing to exclude the former race of kings. He alſo 
divided the provinces among his principal nobility, al- 
lowing them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in their re- 
ſpective governments ; till at length aſſuming a kind of 
independency, they only acknowledged the king as their 
bead: and this gave riſe to the numerous principalities, 
and their ſeveral parliaments, every province retaining 
the ſame form of- government that had been exerciſed in 
the whole ; and no laws were made, or taxes raiſed, with- 
out the concurrence of the nobility and clergy. 

Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, the fon of Pepin, 
conquered Italy, Germany, and part of Spain, and was 
crowned emperor of the Romans by pope Leo, in the 
year 800, and from him was deſcended the race of kings, 
called the Carlovingian line. About eighty years after 
the death of Charlemagne, the empire was divided from 
France, and that country ſuffered much from the invaſion 
of the Normans, 

'The Carlovingian race of kings continued ſovereigns 
of France till the reign of Lewis V. when in 987, Hugh 
Caper, a popular nobleman, aſſumed the throne, and be- 
gau the Capetine line of monarchs. Cruſadoes, or expedi- 
tions to the Holy Land, for the recovery of Jeruſalem 
from the Saracens, being preached up by order of the 
pope, the princes of every kingdom in Europe engaged 
in theſe falfely called Holy Wars, in which Chriſtianity 
was to be propagated by tire and ſword ; and in which 
ſereral hundred thouſand Chriltians periſhed : but though 
they at length took Antioch, Jeruſalem, and ſeveral other 
ſtrong places, they loſt them all again within two hun- 
dred years. Lewis IX. with moſt of the nobility, were 
taken priſoners in Egypt in one of the expeditious, and 
their ranſoms coſt an immenie ſum. 

In 1285, the kingdom of Navarre was added to the 
crown of France, by the marriage of Philip IV. with 
Jane queen of Navarre. During this reign the conſtitu- 
tion of the goverament received a conſiderable altera- 
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tion; for the nobility and clergy cefuſing to grant the 
| king the ſupplies he demanded, he ſummoned the depu- 
ties or repretentatives of the commons to parliament, and 
on their graating him what he wanted, couſtituted them 
a third ſtate. 

In 1344, Hubert count dauphin of Vienne transferred 
his dominions to the cruwn of France, on condition 
that the King's eldeſt fon ſhuuld ever after be ſtyled 
Dauphin. 

Edward III. king of England, laying claim to the 
crown of France, on account of his being deſcended in a 
direct line from Philip IV. invaded that kingdom; and in 
1346, obtained a complete victory at Crelly in Picardy, 
and the next year took Calais, In 1356, the French 
were again defeated at Poictiers, by Edward the Black 
Prince, the eldeſt ſon of Edward III. and king John and 
his ſon Philip brought priſoners to England. 

At length the French king Charles VI. being ſeized 
with a kind of phrenſy, and becoming unfit to govern, 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans contended for the ad- 
miniſtration; and the quarrel grew to that height, that 
the duke of Burgundy cauſed the duke of Orleans to be 
aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris, which laid the founda- 
tion for a civil war. About the ſame time Henry V. 
king of England, invading France, obtained a victory at 
Agincourt in 1415. The French now propoſed a recon- 
ciliation between the duke of Burgundy and the family 
of Orleans; and a conference was held between the 
young duke of Orleans and the duke of Burgundy, to ac- 
commodate matters; but at a ſecond conference, the 
dauphin and the duke of Orleans cauſed the duke of Bur- 
gundy to be murdered. Upon this the queen and the 
young duke of Burgundy joined the Engliſh, with whoſe 
aſſiſtance king Henry made an almoſt entire conqueſt of 
France; and a parliament being held at Paris, the king 
of England was made regent of France, during the life 
of the French king Charles VI; declared ſucceſſor to that 
crown ; and at the ſame time married the princeſs Catha- 
rine, the French king's daughter. King Henry dying, 
and leaving an infant * that infant was crowned king 
of France at Paris, in 1431; but Charles the dauphin 
alſo cauſing himſelf to be proclaimed king, recovered 
all the countries that had been taken by the Eng- 
liſh. | 

In the year 1498, died Charles VIII. the laſt of the 
firſt line of the houſe of Valois, on which the crown 
deſcended to Lewis XII. duke of Orleans. Three of his 
ſons ſucceeded him in order. Under the firſt, namely 


Francis II. the religious diſputes began to break out in 


France; the Proteſtants were perſecuted ; and under 
Charles IX. theſe diſputes occaſioned two civil wars; at- 
ter the concluſion of which, on the 18th of Augult 1 572, 
was.perpetrated the barbarous maſſacre of Paris, which 
left an indelible ſtain on the hiſtory of France. After- 
wards king Henry III. being thought to favour the Pro- 
teſtants, was aſſaſſinated by one Clements, a monk. His 


legal ſucceſſor was Henry IV. king of Navarre, the firſt 


of the houſe of Bourbon that ſat on the throne of 
France: but he being a Proteſtant, was obſtinately op- 
poſed by the popiſh party ; and though he changed his 
religon in order to pleaſe his ſubjects, yet having paſſed 
the edict of Nantes, for the toleration of the Proteſtants, 
he was aſſaſſinated in 1610, by one Ravilliac, a monk, 
in the ſtreets of Paris. 

Lewis XIII. a minor of nine years of age, ſucceeding 
to the throne, Mary of Medicis, his Mother, was de- 
clared regent. She continued to invade the liberties of 
the ſubject, and revived the perſecution againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, which occaſioned another civil war. Cardinal 
Richlicu, being about this time introduced into the mi- 
niltry, entirely ſubdued the parliament of Paris, aud put 
a final period to the liberties of the people. 

On the death of Lewis XIII. and that of cardinal 
Richlieu, which happened about the ſame time, his ſon 
Lewis XIV. ſucceeded to the throne, and in his long 
reign carried the power of France to its greateſt height. 
To his kingdom he added the provinces of Alſace and 
Rouſillon, with a conſiderable part of the Netherlands, 
Franche Comte, or the earldom of Burgundy, ai! the 
| principal city of Orange. He alſo enlarged his dominions 
in America and Alia, aud placed his grandſon Philip of 

Anjou 
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Anjou on the the throne of Spain, while navigation and 
manufactures were improved throughout the kingdom. 
Bat the bravery and (kill of the great duke of Marlborough 
ſet bounds to his conqueſts, which had been carried on 
with the utmoſt cruelty ; and in particular on his invading 
the Palatinate of the Rhine in 168y, he burat and de- 
ſtroyed all the tine towns inthat country. He allo repealed 
the edict of Nantes, and began a 1evere perſecution a- 
gainſt the Proteltants, who fled into England and other 
countries, where they ſet up fiik manufactures. 

Lewis XIV was ſucceeded by his great-grandſon 
Lewis XV. the preſent king, on the firſt of September 
1715, who was crowned at Rheims on the 25th of Octo- 
ber 1722. But we ſhall not here recapitulate the accounts 
of his reign, which are freſh in every one's memory. 

The title of the kingis Lewis XV by the grace of God 
king of France and Navarre. The title of fire or lord, 
is given him by his ſubjects, as a mark of his unlimited 

er; and foreigners ſtyle him the molt Chriſtian king, 
or his moſt Chritt..o majeſty ; but the king's ſub ects are 
not to make uſe ot it. Since the year 1349, when Hu- 
bert count dauphin of Viennois, as hath been already in- 
timated, united his country to the crown of France, the 
king's eldeſt ſon, aa preſumptive heir to the crown, has 
been ſtyled dauphin. 

According to French writers their king never dies, but 
as ſoon as his eyes are cloſed, the next prince of the 
blood ſucceeds to the throne, and is inſtantly inveſted 
with the ſupreme authority ; but where the king is a mi- 
nor, that is, before he has entered into the fourteenth year 
of his age, the adminiſtration of the government is entruſted 
to a regent, uſually the queen-mother, or a priace of the 
blood, according to the determination of the parliament 
at Paris, in which the reſt of the kingdom generally ac- 
quieſce. Burt if the decealed king has appointed a re- 
gent by his will, that is ſeldom diſputed. 

When a new king eaters iato his fourteenth year, he 
goes in great ſtate to the parliament of Paris, attended 
by the princes of the blood, the peers, and general offi- 
cers of ſtate. This aſſembly is generally called his bed 
of juſtice, and here he is declared to be of age; yet the 
regent frequently procures himſelf to be conſtituted 
prime miniſter, and under that title ſtill continues to go- 
vern the kingdom tilt his majeſty thinks fit to take the 
reins of government into his own hands. 

The arms of France are, three fleurs de lys or, in a 
field azure, ſupported by two angels, in the habit of Le- 
vites, each holding in his hand a banner with the fame 
arms: the creſt is an open crown: the whole under a 
grand azure pavilion ſtrewed with fleurs de lys or, and 
ermine, and over it a cloſe ground with a double fleur de 
lys or, on the ſides of which are flying ſtreamers, on 
which are written the words uſed in battle, MON j01E s. 
DENNIS, and above them on the royal banner or oriflame, 
LILIA NON LABORANT NEQVE NENT; that is, the lily 
neither labours nor ſpins; which is ſuppoſed to be an 
alluſion to the Salique law that excludes females from 
the ſupreme command. 

The coronation of the king is performed whenever 
the court thinks fit. He is uſually crowned at Rheims, 
by the archbiſhop of that city, aſſiſted by five other ec- 
cleſiaſtical peers, and fix noblemen, who repreſent the 
ſix ancient lay peers of Erance. "The oil with which the 
king is anointed, according to a ridiculous tradition, was 
brought from heaven by a dove, and is kept in a phial 
called the Holy Bottle. The crown of Charlemagne is 
firſt placed upon the king's head ; but being very heavy, 
it is exchanged for another. The other enſigns of royal- 
ty are the ſceptre, which he wields in his right hand, 
and the hand of juſtice, which he holds in the left ; the 
latter is a ſtaff about two feet long, at the end of which 
is an ivory hand : this is chiefly uſed at the coronation, 
and the ſceptre alone on other days of ceremony. 

The nobility of France are divided into four claſſes : 
the firſt includes only the princes of the blood, conſiſt- 
ing of the houſe of Orleans, and the two branches of the 
family of Bourbon, thoſe of Conde and Conti. Next to 
theſe immediately follow the king's natural children who 
have been legitimated, and theſe precede all the nobility of 
the kingdom. To the ſecond claſs belong the high nobi- 
tity, as the dukes and peers of the realm, of which there 
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are forty-five in all, including the ſix princes of the 
blood, who are peers by birth. The principal duties 
and privileges of the pcers are, the giving their aſſiſtance 
at the anointing of the king, their attending when he 
holds a bed of juſtice, and their enjoying a ſeat in the 
parliament of Paris, which is from hence called the court 
of peers. To this claſs alſo belong the other dukes, counts 
and marquiſes, the principal officers of the court ang 
other departments ; the knights of the Holy Gnoll, the 
governors of provinces, lieutcnant-generals, bailiffs, &c 
The third claſs is comp ſed of the common ancient nobi. 
lity, who in ſome provinces, particularly in Languedoc, 
are ſtyled nobles ; but in molt of the others ecuyers, 
Theſe are divided into the nobleſſe de race, and the no- 
bleſſe de naiſſance ; the firſt are thoſe whoſe anceſtors 
have been for a hundred years at leaſt in poſſeſſion of em- 
ployments which confer nobility; and the ſecond are 
thoſe nobles whoſe anceſtors were created ſuch, and from 
whoſe patent it appears that they were commoners. In 
the fourth claſs are the new nobility, whom the king has 
either raiſed by patent, or ennobled by their employments : 
thus the officers of the crown, the king's ſecretaries, the 
counſellors of the parliament of Paris, aud other high 
tribunals in that city, are claſſed under this rank. The 
etchevins, or chief magiſtrates of the ſeveral cities are 
alſo ennobled. The military nobility are alſo of this 
claſs. The nubles enjoy particular privileges, they being 
exempted from paying the poll-tax, from the quartering 
of ſoldiers, the duties of franc · fief, with other privileges 
of lefs importance, 

The higheſt order of knighthood is that of the Holy 
Ghoſt, founded in 1578 by king Henry III. the enſigns 
of which are a gold croſs, with a white dove enamelleq 
on one ſide in the middle, and the other the image of 
St, Michael, appendant to a blue ribbon, paſſing from 
the right ſide to the left. The knights alſo wear on the 
left breaſt of their coats a ſilver croſs, with a dove em- 
broidered argent. The temporal knights are alſo knights 
of the order of St. Michael, and the greatelt part of iEem 
likewiſe of that of St. Lewis. * 

The order of St. Lewis was inſtituted in 1693 by 
Lewis XIV. Its enſign is a gold croſs enamelled argent, 
and adorned with golden lilies. On oue fide of it is a 
coat of mail with this inſcription, Lup. M. 1nsT1T. 1693. 
On the other is a drawn ſword, with a wreath cf laurel 
at its point, and the motto BELL. VIRTU 11S PREM. 
Thoſe called the grand creix, or great croſſes, wear it on 
a broad flame · coloured ribbon over the ſhoulder, having 
allo a goid embroidered croſs on the coat. The com- 
manders wear it in the ſame manner, but without the 
embroidered croſs. The other knights wear the croſs 
appendant to a narrow flame-coloured 1ibboa, faſtened 
to a button-hole. Thoſe knights of the Holy Ghoſt 
who are at the ſame time knights of the order of St. 
Lewis, wear the croſs of the latter, with a narrow red 
ribbon near the croſs of the Holy Ghoſt. Of the ten 
grands croix, each has a penſion of ſix thouſand livres per 
annum. Each of the ten commanders has four thouſand ; 
of ninetcen others each three thouſand ; thirty knights 
have each two thouſand ; thirty-two others have each 
fifteen hundred; ſixty-five others have each a thouſand ; 
and fifty-four others have each eight hundred. 

The order of St, Michael was inſtituted in 1469 by 
Lewis XI. and revived in 1665 by Lewis XIV. The 
knights wear a gold chain of double ſcolloped ſhells, with 
a medal repreſenting a rock, on which is repreſented St. 
Michael encountering the dragon. 

The religious order of St. Lazarus owes its origin to 
the Holy Land, after the reduction of which by the Sara - 
cens the knights returned to France, where Lewis VII. 
in 1137, beſtowed ſettlements on them at Boigny, Or- 
leans, and St. Lazarus at Paris, which grant was con- 
firmed in 1265, by St. Lewis. This order is divided in- 
to two grand maſterſhips, one of which reſides in France, 
and the other in Savoy. The knights wear a temporal 
habit, and are allowed to marry. In 1607 Henry IV. 
inſtituted the order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, ad 
united it with the order of St. Lazarus, which union was 
confirmed by Lewis XIV. The ſovcreign himſelf is grand 


| maſter of the three firſt orders; but he nominates 2 
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France: * 


nothing of conſequence in relation to the 
3 — enacted without the conſent of the 
three ſtates of the kingdom, conſiſting of the repreſen- 
tatives of the clergy, the nobility and the repteſentatives 
of the citizens; but theſe aſſemblies are entirely aboliſhed, 
and have never been convened ſince the year 1614. The 
courts in which juſtice is now uſually adminiſtered, are 
6rt the parliaments, which are the laſt reſort when the 
court does not interpoſe. Theſe are at preſent twelve, 
namely, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, 
Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Rennes, Pau, Metz, Beſan- 
con, and Nouay. They principally conſiſt of a certain 
number of preſidents and inferior judges, who purchaſc 
their places either of the crown, or of thoſe who are in 

Tefion of them: for all magiſtrates and officers of juf- 
tice in France openly purchaſe their places, and the go- 
vernment makes a conſiderable revenue by theſe fales. 
They enjoy their poſts for life, except they have been 
guilty of ſome crime in the exerciſe of their office. 1 he 
parliament of Paris is the molt conſiderable in the king- 
dom, for hither the king frequently comes in perſon, and 
here the royal edicts are recorded and promulged ; till 
when they have not the force of laws. It is com poſed 
of the princes of the blood, dukes, and peers of France, 
beſides the ordinary judges, and takes cognizance of all 
offences committed by peers, where the court does not 
interfere. 

This parliament conſiſts of ten chief preſidents, ſome 
honorary counſellors, or judges, four maſters of the re- 

acſts of the houſhold, twenty-one preſidents a mortier, 
fo calied from the form of their caps, and of two hun- 
dted and thirty-two other counſellors or judges ; an at- 
torney general, advocates, ſollicitors- general, regiſters, 
notaries, ſecretaries, &c. Theſe members are diſtributed 
into the grand chamber, five chambers of inqueſts, and 
two of requeſts, Beſides theſe cight chambers there is ano- 
ther called the tcurnelle, which takes cognizance of cri- 
ninal matters, in which the nobility are not concerned; 
for they are tried in the grand chamber. In the chambers 
of ĩaqueſts dep»ſitions of witneſſes are taken, and the 
proceedings are by way of bill and anſwer, as in the 
court of chancery in England; and the chamber of re- 
queſts takes cognizance of cauſes relating to privileged 
perſons. On days of ceremony the preſidents of parlia- 
ment wear a ſcarlet robe with a mantle lined with ermine, 
and a black velvet cap in the form of a mortar, bordered 
with gold lace ; that of the chief preſidents being diſtin- 
guiſned by a double gold lace. The honorary counſel- 
lors, the maſters of requeſts, the preſidents of inqueſts 
and requeſts, the attorneys, and follicitors-general have 
ſcarlet robes, and capes bordered with ermines. The 
chief regiſter for civil cauſes has a ſcarlet robe and man- 
tie lined with ermines. The chief regiſter for criminal 
cauſes, the four notaries, and the clerks or ſecretaries of 
parliament have alſo ſcarlet robes, and caps lined with 
ermines. The advocates have black gowns and caps, 
and all the reſt of the officers have only black gowns. 

The great officers of the crown are the chancellor, who 
preſides in all courts and councils of ſtate in the king's 
abſence ; the keeper of the ſeals, four ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the marſhals of France, the colonel-general of the horſe, 
the great maſter of the artillery, the admiral of France, 
two vice-admirals, the general of the galleys, the four 
great officers of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, namely 
the chancellor, the maſter of the ceremonics, the great 
treaſurer, and the ſecretary ; the chief preſidents of the 
ſeveral parliaments, with the governors and lieutenant- 
generals of the provinces. 

The principal officers of the houſhold are the great 
maſter of the houſhold, the great maſter of the horſe, the 
great almoner, the great chamberlain, the gentiemen of 
the bed-chamber, the great butler, the great huntſman, 
dawn captains of the guard du corps, and the great 

Oreer, 

The great councils by which all affairs of late are 
governed are ſeven in number. 

I. The ſupreme council of ſtate, in which, beſides the 
ang and prime miniſter, when there is one, it is com- 
and the comptroller- 
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IT. The ſecretary of ſtate's office, in which, beſides 
the King, the dauphin, and prime-miviſter, fit the chan- 
cellor, the preſident of the council of finances, the four 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and the comptroller · general of the 
finances, Here all affairs of the provinces are tranſacted; 
commiſſions, letters, and orders fent ro the governors 
and other officers of the ſeveral provinces and cities. The 
ſecretaries of ſtate make the motion, and every one ex- 
pedites the reſolution taken on the articles of his depart- 
ment; the foreign and domeſtic affairs of ſtate being di- 
vided among the members. 

III. The council of finances, beſides the king and 
chancellor, conſiſts of a preſident, one of the ſix intend- 
ants of the finances, a member of the council of {tarc, 
and the comptroller-general of the finances. This counc:! 
has the direction of the royal revenues. 

IV. The privy-council is couvened by the chancelloc 
on ſuch days as he pleaſes. In the king's abſence there 
is always a chair ſet for him. This council at prefer 
conſiſts of the chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, 
twenty-one ordinary counſellors of ſtate, the ſecretaries 
of (tate, the comptroller-general of the finances, the in- 
tendants of the finances, who are all ordinary members, 
and twelve ſtate-counſellors, who officiate only halt ycar- 
ly. The ordinary ſtate-countellors have each a ſalary of 
five thouſand five hundred livres, the half yearly three 
thouſand three hundred. In this council allo aſſiſt twen- 
ty-rwo maſters of requeſts, who belong allo to the 
parliament, and lay before it any affairs committed by 
them. 

V. The grand council has the deciſion of all cauſes 
relating to archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and abbies ; and 
has alſo the power of determining all diſputes of the 
other ſovereign tribunals, in matters of juriſdiction and 
other conteſts. The preſident of this council is the chan- 
cellor of France, aſſiſted by feveral preſidents, counſellors, 
and other officers. 

VI. The high court of chancery conſiſts of the keeper 
of the great ſeal, who is frequently the ſame with the 
chancellor of France ; of four grand audienciers, who 
peruſe papers ſent from the ſecretary of ſtate's office to 
be ſealed, and make report to the chancellor ; of fout 
comptrollers-general of the audience, who give the papers 
allowed to be ſealed to an officer called chauff cire, or 
chaff-wax, and receive them back from him ; and four 
keepers of the rolls of the offices of France, who keep 
the regiſters of all the officers that require the great ſeal, 
with ſeveral clerks and other officers. 

VII. The council of commerce, the members of which 
beſides the king and prime-miniſter, are the chancellor, 
two ſecretaries of ſtate, and the comptroller- general of 
the finances. 

Juſtice is adminiſtered in the kingdom by inferior, 
middle, and ſuperior courts ; to the inferior courts be- 
long the prevotes, mayors, judicatures, chatellanies, and 
other juriſdictions dependent on the crown, or particular 
lordſhips. From theſe appeals lie to the bailiwics, or 
precinct courts, and from theſe again to the provincial 
courts, The middle tribunals pronounce definitively in 
certain ſmall cauſes both civil and criminal; but the 
more important cauſes are cognizable only by the parlia- 
ment, which decides cauſes in the laſt reſort. 

With reſpect to the laws by which juſtice is adminiſ- 
tered, the civil law prevails in many of the provinces ; 
while others have their own cuſtomary laws. Thoſe of 
principal note among the latter are about ſixty ; but, in- 
cluding the juridical cuſtoms of ſingle places, they make 
about two hundred and eighty-five. Beſides theſe, there 
are ordinances, edits, and declarations, which are of 
univerſal force. In 1666, under Lewis XIV. the civil 
and criminal proceſſes were amended, and reduced to a 
general uniformity. 

A ſtrict diſtinction is made in France between the cano- 
nical and papal ecceſiaſtical law; and by the obligatory 
canons, or church ordinances, are only underſtood thoſe 
canons of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and the œcume- 
nical councils, that have been confirmed by the conſent 
of the churches bound by them, which could not be 
tranſacted without the approbation of the civil power, 
| Thus the interpolated decretals of the ſee of Rome are 
C3 abſolutely 
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abſolutely excluded. The king's ordinances iſſued for 
the protection of the liberties of the Gallican church, 
conltiture the moſt conſiderable part of the eccleſiaſtical 
law. 

The revenues of the king are both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. The ordinary revenues comprehend the do- 
mains, which conſiſt in lands, lordſhips, and foreſts : 
the aids or duty on wines, which are the twentieth part 
of the wine ſold by wholeſale, and the eighth or tenth of 
that retailed : the gabelle, or ſalt-duty, which is here ex- 
tremely bigh. The province of the great ſalt- duty con- 
taias the departments of Alengon, Amiens, Angers, 
Bourges, Caen, Chalons, Langres, Laval, Mans, 
Moulins, Orleans, Paris, Rouen, St. Quentin, Soiſſons, 
and Tours; in all which ſalt is ſold at a high rate. The 
proviace of the ſmall ſalt-duty includes the departments 
of Lyonnois, Dauphinc, Provence, Languedoc, 
Rouſlil jon, Rouergue, and Auvergne, in which falt pays 
a much lower duty. "Che provinces where the ſalt- duty 
docs not take place are Poitou, Limouſin, Guienne, Gal- 
cony, and Brittany, In the three biſhoprics of Mentz, 
Toul, and Verdun, and in French Compté, the price of 
ſalt is different. The other duties are the taille, or land- 
tax, the capitation, or poll-tax ; the cuſtoms of all kinds, 
the duty on ſtamped paper, &c. 


With reſpect to the cuſtoms, wine-licenſe, ſalt and 


ſtamp- duty, tobacco, poſts, &c. they are farmed out to 
the farmers-general, who have their under farmers and 
receivers. The great officer for levying the taxes is the 
comptroller-general, who keeps a duplicate of all receipts 
and diſcharges relative to the royal revenue. 

The extraordinary impoſitions are of what number and 
kind the king pleaſes. Among theſe is the augmentation 
of the tax for the ſupport of the army, the taillon, the 
tenth or twenticth part of the revenue of the whole king- 
dom in lands, houſes, offices, &c. and the erection and 
ſale of new offices, 

The ambition and extenſive views of France, with its 
various wars, have neceſſarily burthened the ſubjects with 
enormous taxes and impoſitions; and theſe being aggra- 
vated by the rapacity of the financiers and farmers, the 
people have often been reduced to the laſt extremity of 
wretchedneſs, from which, without the many reſources 
nature and induſtry have put into their hands, they could 
never have recovered. 

The number of people in France in the reign of Lewis 
XIV. were computed at twenty millions; but the perſe- 
cution and expulſion of the Proteſtants, wich the many 
wars in which the French have been engaged, have pro- 
bably reduced the number to fifteen millions; for the 
celibacy of the prieſts, and the numerous convents, muſt 
ever prevent their increaſe, ſo as to ſupply the deficien- 
cies made by the ravages of war. 

The ordinary revenues of the crown, ariſing from the 
above taxes, amount to about ten millions ſterling. An 
amazing ſum, conſidering the lands belonging to the 
church, and what is payed to ſupport the clergy; and the 
many thouſand drones who, ſhut up in convents, are 
{upported by the labour of others. 

The land forces of France amount in time of peace to 
about two hundred thouſand men, among whichare a great 
number of Swiſs, Germans, and other foreigners ; and 
in time of war they are frequently augmented to four 
hundred thouſand. The number of fortreſſes belonging 
to the kingdom is very great, and exact plans of them, 
az allo of the foreign fortreſſes, to the number of a hun- 
dred and eighty, may be ſeen in the gallery of the Louvre, 
where there is a royal academy for training up young 
gentlemen in the ſeveral branches of the art of war. Be- 
tides the magnificent building of the invalids in the capi- 
tal, where diſabled ſeamen are admitted, there are in the 
whole kingdom above ſeventy other military hoſpitals, 

The navy of France is alſo very conſiderable. Claſſes 
are inſtituted throughout all the maritime provinces, 
where the ſea-officers and ſailors, and others belonging 
to the navy, reſide. Each claſs ſerves three or four years 
alternately, and thoſe who are not in actual ſervice on 
board the king's (ſhips, may enter on board thoſe of the 
merchants, In the beginning of the late war, France 
had a hundred and eleven men of war. Beſides the ſailors, 
there are three companies. of marine guards ſtatione] 
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at Toulon, Breſt, and Rochfort, conſiſting entirel c 
perſons verſed in navigation, and the art of war, 1 
other company has been erected under the title of guards 
of the admiral's flag, who always attend the admirals Fay 
ſerve only on board flag-ſhips. Theſe are choſen * of 
the marine guards juſt mentioned. The king alſo main. 
tains one hundred independent companics for the {« 
each conſiſting of forty-five men, under the command 
of a lieutenant of a man of war. 

France is now divided into thirty-ſix generalitics or 
general governments, in deſcribing which we ſhall begin 
at the ſouth-eaſt of this extenſive country, 
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of the Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, and River; -f 
Provence; with a Deſcription of its principal Cities, fart; 
cularly Aix, Arles, Marſeilles, Taulan, the Wand, 7 
Heres, and the little State of Avignen, lately jubjec M4 
the Pope. 


ROVENCE, which derives its name from the Latu 
Provincia, is bounded on the north by Dauphine; on 


the eaſt by the Alps and the river Var, which divide it 
from the territories belonging to the king of Sardinia; on 
the ſouth by the Mediterranean; and on the weſt is ſe- 
parated from Languedoc by the Rhone. Its utmoſt length 
is about a hundred and forty miles, and its breadth from 
the iſles of Hieres to the village of Sauze about ninety, 

Upper Provence enjoys a pretty temperate air, and has 
a great deal of meadow ground, well ſtocked with cattle 
It alſo produces corn, apples, and pears, though but lit. 
tle wine. On the contrary, Lower Provence is extremely 
hot, and near the ſea-coaſt would be much more ſo, were 
not the air refreſhed by a breeze, which uſually laſts from 
nine or ten in the morning till evening. The nortk- 
weſt wind alſo cools the country, and ſometimes, parti- 
cularly after rains, blows freſh. Lower Provence docs 
not produce half corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of its 
inhabitants ; but the foil being dry and ſandy, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, and olives, with maſlich, cy- 
preſs, palm, and the African acacia-trees, thrive ex- 
tremely; as do alſo ſhrubs of all kinds, ſuch as bruc, 
which reſembles box, only the leaves are longer and more 
pointed, bearing a red fruit, which continues on all the 
year round, and by a peculiar ſingularity proceeds out of 
the middle of the leaf. The ſea-cherry-trce has a leaf 
like the alkermes, and its fruit reſembles a cherry. The 
| wine in Lower Provence is thick, luſcious, and heady ; 
but the fort moſt admired is muſcadel. 

In this part of France is the beccafigo, a ſmall delicious 
bird, that feeds only on grapes and figs; and among the 
ſea-fiſh here is a remarkable kind called the date, which 
is ſo named from the reſemblance of its ſhape to that 
fruit, and is found within hollow ſtones in the road and 
harbour of Toulon. In order to get them out, the ſtone 
muſt be broke; they alſo abound along the coalt of the 
marquiſate of Ancona, on the Adriatic. In this province 
are ſome quarries of black agate. | 

The rivers here are inconſiderable; theſe are the Du- 
rance, the Sourge, the Larges, and the Var, which 
divide France from Italy. Along the coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean are ſeveral capes, bays, and harbours ; the 
principal of which is "Toulon. | 

Authors have variouſly divided this province ; ſome 
French geographers divide it into two parts, ſome into 
three, and others into ſixteen ; we ſhall take that which 
is the moſt natural and leaſt liable to perplex the reader, 
by dividing it into Upper and Lower Provence, and hall 
begin with the latter, the principal places in which are 
the following : . 

Aix, in Latin Aquæ Sextiz, called Aqui from its 
baths, and Sextiæ from its being enlarged and beautificd 
by Sextus Calvinus. This city, which is the capital ot 
Provence, ſtands in a valley of conſiderable extent plant- 
ed chiefly with olives, in the latitude of forty-five degree3 
fifty-four minutes, and in fix degrees ten minutes cat: 
longitude, twenty miles to the northward of Marſcilies, 
and thirty ſive to the ſouth-eaſt of Avignon. It is rather 


| populous than large; the ſtreets are wel! paved, and the 
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houſes han Iſome, nnd moſt of them built of free: ſtone: 
there is 2 beautiful [pacious walk within the city called 
Orbitelle, conſiſting of thiee rows of trees a mile long, 
zuterſperled With tountains, aud on each ſide are clegant 
1 — buildings : this is the uſual walk of the citizens. 
— city is the ſce of an archbiſhop, who enjoys a re- 
venue of thirty-two thouſand livres, out of which he pays 
to the court of Rome t thouſand five hundred florins. 
In the cathedral is a conſecrated roſe of gold, the preſent 
of pope Innocent IV. to count Raymond Berenger. In 
this city are alſo two Cot 1cyes, with an univerſity tound- 
ed in 1409, an academy of the polite arts erected in 1668, 
a public library in the .own-houle, cighteen conveats, a 

lace formerly the re {tence of the counts ol Provence, 
and now of the high Lalit. Here is al'o a mint, and 
this city is the ſeat of u parliament, of a chamber of ac- 
counts, à court of taxcs, and many other public offices. 
The nobility of Provence reſide here, efpecially in win- 
ter, ſo that this city is ſaid to have the moſt agreeable 
company, next to Paris, of any place in the whole King- 
dom. In its ſuburds the warm mineral ſpring, once fo 
celebrated, was found a ſecond time in 1704, but its 
ancient virtues are much decayed. The country in its 
neighbourhood produces excellent wine; but its Nen 
cipal trade conſids in its fine oil; ſome ſtuffs are alſo 
made here. 

Arles, the ancient Arcllas, Arclata, and Arelatum, is 
a large and well bailt city, {eated on the caſt bank of the 
Rhone, in the forty-third degree thirty-two minutes 
north latitude, and in the fourth degree turty five minutes 
eaſt longitude, upon very uneven ground, and almoſt 
ſurrounded by a morals, which renders the air thick and 
unhealtht al. Over the Rhone is a wooden bridge, to 
preſerve the communication with Languedoc. The ca- 
thedral is a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, charged with an in- 
finite number of figures, and the high altar is adorned 
with a tabernacle of ſilver, an admirable piece repreſent— 
ing the martyrdom of St. Stephen, to whom the church 
is dedicated, The archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf prince of 
Montdragon, has a proviace of fifty-one pariſhes, an an 
annual revenue of thirty-three thouland livres, out of 
which his taxation to the court of Rome is two thou- 
ſand and <ight florins. Beſides the cathedral, it contains 
one collegiate, and ſeven pariſh-churches, with an abbey, 
fourteen convents, an hoipital, and a royal academy of 
ſciences founded in 1688. The town-houſle is an ele- 
gant regular ſtructure, finely ſituated, It is «+ a ſquare 
form, adorned with three orders of architedtute. one 
above another; the portico is magnificent, and embelliſh- 
ed with the buſts ot the counts of Provence, and the 
roof ſupported by twenty double columns. 

Arles was anciently the capital ot the kinodom of Bur- 
gundy. which was alfo called the kingdom of Arles, 
and the diſtrift belonging to this city is ſtill very exten- 
five. Several councils have been held here, the mult an- 
cient and diſtinguiſhed of which was in 1314. 

Among the numerons Roman antiquities to be found 
at Arles is a large obelitk of porphyry, which was dug 
up here in the year 1675, and in 1676 (et up again and 
dedicated to Lewis XIV. It is of one emtire ftone, fitty- 
two feet high, and ſeven feet in diameter at the baſe. On 
the top is placed an azure globe, ſtrewed with golden 
lilies, and a ſun, which was that prince's device; but 
its new plain pedeſtal of fand-ſtone ill agrees with the 
valuable monument abhore. 

There are alſo the ruins of an amphithcatre, ſuppoſed 
to have been built by Julius Cxfar ; it is of an oval 
form, an hundred and ninety-four fathoms in circum- 
ference, the iongeſt diameter of the area ſeventy · one 
fathoms, and the ſhorteſt fifty-two. The porticos are 
three ſtories high, built of free-ſtone of a prodigious lize ; 
each ſtory contains ſixty arches, which till remain, and 
the walls are of a ſurpriſing thickneſs, but very much 
decayed. However, this fine monument of antiquity is 
almoſt entirely concealed by the private houſes built 
atour it, There is here alſo the fragmenc of a circus, 
conſiſting of a door, with two columns of marble of the 
r of» Haves capdel 
eee a large collection ot Roman ſepulchral 

ets, uins, and the like, kept in the archbiſhop's 
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palace; among which is an urn of very extraordinary 
dimenſions, it containing above twenty gallons. 

Near the city is what they call the Elyſian Fields, and 
there the Romans uſed to bury the aſhes of their dead. 
Accordingly there are here feen an incredible number of 
ſtone and marble farcophagi, ſome ſtanding half, and 
ſome entirely out of the ground. Theſe fields afterwards 
became a Chriſtian cemetery. The ſpot on which they 
ſtand may be called a mine of antiquities. 

Near the city the Rhone divides itſelf into two large 
branches, forming the iſland of Camargue, called in 
Latin Camaris, which is one of the beſt and molt fruit- 
tul tracts in this country, it being interſected with ſeveral 
canals, 

Marſeilles, in Latin Maſſalia, and Maſſilia, the ſecond 
city of Provence, but the firſt in point of trade, is large, 
rich, and the moſt ancient place in all this province, and 
is ſaid to have been a rown five hundred years before the 
birth of Chriſt, It is ſeated at the foot of a rocky moun- 
tain near the ſea, in forty-three degrees cighteen minutes 
north latitude, and in five degrees twenty-ſeven mi- 
nutes ealt longitude, twenty miles to the ſouth of Aix, and 
thirty to the north-weſt of Toulon. It is divided into 
the Old and New Town : the former ſtands on an emi- 
nence, and conſiſts of narrow crooked ſtreets, with mean 
houſes; but in the latter the ſtreets are ſtraight and 
broad, and adorned with handfome edifices. Ihe walk 
is 4 very fine ſtreet, with beautiful houſes on each fide, 
and in the middle two rows of lofty trees, which form a 
fine viſta; and there are here a nnmber of benches for 
reſting places. This city is the reſidence of a high bai- 
lift, and has a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Arles, who has a dioceſe containing thirty-ſix pariſhes, 
with an annual revenne of thirty thouſand livres, and his 
taxation at Rome is ſeven hundred florins. This city has 
alſo a mint, with four pariſh-charches, including the ca- 
thedral, which is ſaid to have been a temple of Diana, and 
the moſt ancient in France, and two collegiate ones, 
with wo abbies, an acacer:y of the polite arts, and an 
obſervatory. "This city alſo contains a large arſenal, 
well ſtored with materials for fitting out the king's gal- 
ies. The large armoury, which conſiſts of four walks 
croſswiſe, and is etcemed the fineſt in the whole king- 
dom, contuins arms for turty thouſand men. In the ar- 
ſenal is a dock for building the galleys, which is roofed 
over, and has a communication with the harbour, which 
is in the form of a parallelogram, and has public and 
private buildings on the two long ſides, and on one of 
the ſhorter. The other, which opens into the Mediter- 
rancan, is defended on cach point by a fine ſtrong fort. 
The entrance into the harbour, on account of a rocky 
cape near it, is difficult, and has not depth of water ſuf- 
ficient for men of war. 

On the land ſide is one of the moſt beautiful plains 
in the world, in which there are ſaid to be no leſs than 
eight hundred country-ſeats of the citizens, with their 
gardens and vineyards, whither they retire from the noiſe 
of the town, which is very diſagrecable from the multi- 
tude of llaves in the ſtreets rattling their chains, ſome of 
whom ſerve as porters, and others have little ſhops 
and huts, where they are allowed to work at their 
trades. 

Gold and ſilver ſtuffs are made here, and almoſt all 
the trade of France with Spain and Italy is carried on by 
XIarſcilles, which is allo the centre of the commerce of 
the Levant. To Italy the inhabitants export cloths, 
ſerges, honey, figs, prunes, olives, capers, freſh eels, 
a {pecies of ſmall tardines, oil, ſail- cloth, brandy, cotton, 
waiſtcoats, ſtockings, &c. and the returns are made 
in filk, hemp, ſulphur, manna, aniſe, corn, and rice. 
To Spain they export all kinds of linen, filk, wool, gold 
and filver ſtuffs, gold, filver, and thread lace, with 
ſeveral home and Levant commodities ; and their trade 
in ſilk to Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Athens, Candia, 
the Archipelago, Tripoli, and Alexandria, is very con- 
ſiderable. In the year 1720, this city was viſited by a 
moſt dreadful peſtilence, which raped till 1722. 

Toulon, a pretty large city, ſeated in a bottom, almoſt 
encompaſſed with hills on the land-ſide, and on a bay 
of the Neditertancap, Which forms a ſecure and commo- 
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dious harbour, in the latitude of forty-three degrees five 


minutes north, and in the ſixth degree two minutes eaſt 
longitude ; near four hundred miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris. It 
is defended by very ſtrong fortitications towards the land- 
fide, and the new part of the town is very handſome. 
The biſhop of this city is ſubject to the 
Arles, under whom he has a dioceſe of twenty-five pa- 
riſhes, with an annual revenue of fifteen thouſand livres, 
ovt of which his taxation at the court of Rome is four 
hundred florins. Beſides the cathedral, it has nine con- 
vents, a ſeminary, and a college, under the direction of 
the fathers of the Oratory, and the Jeſuits had here a very 
fine houſe. The old and new harbour lie contiguous, 
and by means of a canal you paſs from one to the other, 
both having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour, 
which is ſurrounded with hills, and formed by nature al- 
moſt circular. Its circuit is of very great extent, and 
at the entrance on both ſides is defended by a fort With 
ſtrong batteries. The new harbour, which was made by 
order of Lewis XIV. is alſo well defended by batteries, 
and round it ſtands the arſenal, where every man of war 
has its own particular ſtore-houſe ; but the guns and cor- 
dage are laid up ſeparate. In it are alſo ſpacious work- 
houſes for blackſmiths, joyners, carpenters, lock-ſmiths, 
carvers, &c. The rope-houſe, which is built entirely 
of free-ſtone, is ſix hundred and forty yards in length, 
with three arched walks, in which as many parties of 
rope-makers may work at the ſame time. The general 
magazine, which ſupplics whatever may be wanting in 
the particular ſtore-houſes for ſingle ſhips, contains an 
immenſe quantity of all kinds of ſtores, diſpoſed in the 
greateſt order. The cannon foundery is alſo worth 
viewing. 

in the year 17507, the duke of Savoy laid ſiege to this 
city, but without ſucceſs ; and in 1721, it ſuffered greatly 
by the plague. The inhabitants make a kind of coarſe 
woollen cloth, and its neighbourhood abounds in ca- 


Hieres, the ancient Areæ, is a ſmall town, formerly 
much more conſiderable than at preſent ; it having once 
an harbour where pilgrims uſed to embark for the Holy 
Land. This town has a diſtrict court, and ſeveral pub- 
lic offices; it alſo contains one collegiate, with two other 
pariſh-churches, and five monaſteries and nunneries. 
"Che ſoil is excellent, and being laid out in orchards, pro- 
duces the fineſt fruit in France. A great deal of ſalt is 
made here, both from ſea-water and a large ſalt lake; but 
the air was unwholeſome, till this inconvenience was re- 
medied by forming a canal, which extends from the lake 
to the ſea. . 

This town gives name to the iſlands of Hieres, which 
lie in the neighbouring ſea, and in conjunction with the 
continent form a fine road. Theſe iſlands are three in 
number. The principal, which lies neareſt the town, is 
Porqueroles, ſo called from the great number of wild 
hogs, which ſwim over hither from the continent, for the 
ſake of the acorns, abundance of oaks growing here. It 
is four French leagues ia length, one 1a breadth, and is 
defended by an old caftle. The ſecond is Portecroz, that 
being the name of the harbour where a fort is built. 
"The third is called Titan, or Levant, from its ſituation 
to the eaſtward of the former; but though it is four 
French leagues in length and one broad, it is uninha- 
bited. On theſe iflands are ſaid to be found curious me- 
dicinal plants of all the ſpecies that grow in Italy, Spain, 
Greece, and Egypt. | 

Frejus, the ancient Forum Julii, is a fortified city 
ſeated on the river Argent, at the diſtance of a mile and 
a half from the ſea, and thirty-ſix miles to the north-eaſt 
of Toulon. It has a court of admiralty, and is the ſee 
of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Aix, and has 
within his dioceſe eighty-eight pariſhes, with a yearly 
revenue of twenty eight thouſand livres, out of which he 
is taxed one thouſand florins at the court of Rome. This 
city contains four convents. Among the remains of Ro 
man antiquities, there are here an aqueduct of conſider- 
able length, and an amphitheatre. 

The principal place in Upper Provence is Siſteron, a 
city that has a ſmall citadel, ſeated at the foot of a rock 
on the * thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Em- 
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brun, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the ach 
biſhop of Aix, who has ſixty four pariſhes, and a rey 4 
nue of fifteen thouſand livres per annum, and his = 
tion at the court of Rome is eight thouſand fl.ring, Here 
is a cathedral and five convents, and on the other ade of 
the tiver is a pretty large ſuburb called La Baune, Which 
contains one pariſh-church, and one convent. 

Though the ſtate of Avignon was but lately taken 
from the pope, yet the greateſt part is ſurrounded þ 
Provence; and the natives of Avignon enjoyed the pri· 
vileges of thoſe of France. This country is very de. 
lightful, and particularly abounds in corn, wine, and 
faffron, While ſubje& to the pope, it paid few taxes, 
and only the tenth of its produce; fo that the annual 
expence of the vice-legate, and the militia, exceeded 
the income ariſing from it to the court of Rome. Yer 
the French farmers-general, by means of a ſum of mo. 
ney, obtained the monopoly of ſalt and tobacco in this 
country, though that trade was carried on in the pope's 
name. 

Avignon, in Latin Avenis, is ſituated on the river 
Rhone, about twenty miles to the north of Arles, and is 
ſurrounded with a wall of fine free-ſtone ; but has little 
trade, eſpecially ſince the manufacture of printed linen 
which afforded a comfortable ſubſiſtence to great nn 
bers of the inhabitants, was ſuppreſſed in favour of the 
French Eaſt- India company, who purchaſed this prohi- 
bition of the pope by paying him a conſiderable ſum. The 
vice-legate, as governor, uſually reſided in the papal pa- 
lace, which is a large ſtructure of free-ſtone, encom- 
paſſed with moats; but is far from being a regular edi- 
fice. The arſenal is a long lofty building, but without 
any other fire · arms than what are juſt neceſlary to be dif. 
charged on public tejoicings. The upper court of the 
vice-legate is called the Rote, and had a right of appeal 
to Rome. The cathedral, which ſtands on the ſame emi- 
nence with the palace, is not very large. In two cha- 
pels are to be ſeen the monuments of pope Benedict X11. 
and John XXII. and alſo the chair or throne of the au- 
cient popes, during their reſidence here. In the church 
of the Celeſtines are fine paintings of the pretended mi- 
racles performed by cardinal Peter of Luxemburg, to 
whom the church is dedicated. In this church is alſo a 
ſplendid chapel, and a monument in it erected in honour 
of ſome ſhepherds, who are ſaid to have built the ſtone- 
bridge here over the Rhone. In the church cf the Fran- 
ciſcans, is the tomb of the beautiful and learned Laura, 
immortaliſed by the poetry and paſſion of the celebrated 
Petrarch. In this town were two ſocieties of Jeſuits, to 
one of which belongs a fine college, with an univerſity 
founded in 1303. The popes reſided here from the 
year 1305 to 1377. In this city the Jews enjoy the free 
exerciſe of their religion. 
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Of the Province of Dauphint ; its Situatian, Extent, Pre- 
duce, and Singularities; its Medicinal Springs, Rivers, 
and principal Cities, particularly Grenoble, Ambrun, 
Vienne, and Valence. 


HE province of Dauphine is bounded on the north 

by the country of Breſſe and the river Rhone; on 

the eaſt it is ſeparated from Piedmont by the Alps and 

Savoy; on the ſouth it borders on Provence; and on the 

weſt on the Rhone. It is nearly of a triangular form, 

and each fide of the triangle is about a hundred Engliſh 
miles in length. 

Lower Dauphine produces corn, wine, olives, ſilk, 
hemp, falt. wood, vitriol, cryſtal, iron, copper, and 
lead; but Upper Dauphine, and indeed above two-thirds 
of the Wiiole province, being very mountainous, are ſo 
barren, that great numbers of the natives ſeck for ſub- 
ſiſtence in other parts; yet theſe mountains have ſome 
uſeful products, and contain many curioſities. In thoſe 
of Ambrun and Die, are found marcaſites. The golden 
mountain, as it is called, yields a ſpecies of cryſtal. Se. 


veral mountains are covered with larch-trees, on the rind 
delightful 
fragrance 


| of which is gathered manna, benjamin of a 


«0 


Fpavce. 


and agaric, which is uſed in phyſic and ſcar- 

d Theſe mountains abound in bealts that are not 

' Fin any other part of France, particularly the cha- 
— mar mot, which have been already de- 


Pheaſants, hawks, eagles, &c. : 

Ancient hiſtorians and modern geographers give very 
"ous deſcriptions of the wonders of Dauphine, 
which ſome repreſent as ſeven, and others more. The firſt 
the burning ſpring, on a hill nine miles from Greno- 
A It is a little brook, which iſſues from a foil emit- 
ne ſmoke, and even ſmall flames have been ſometimes 
ceived in it, which communicated heat to the water ; 
ut for theſe two centuries paſt, this rivulet has altered its 
courſe to the diſtance of twelve feet from that igneous 
ſoil, and is now as cold as common water. The ſecond 
is the tower without venom, about a league from Gre- 
noble, it being pretended that no venomous creature will 
tay in it; but this is a notorious miſtake, it being known 
to warm with adders and ſpiders. The third is the in- 
acceſſible mountain, which is a ſteep craggy rock, ſituat- 
ed on a very high mountain, about two leagues from 
Die. But though it is extremely difficult to climb up to 
the top of it, this has been frequently done. The fourth is 
the caves of Saſſanage, which are two excavated ſtones, 
that lie in a grotto near a village of that name. The coun- 
try-people relate, that annually on the ſixth of January 
they become full of water, and that the quantity of it in 
one of theſe ſtones, foretels whether they ſhall have a 
or bad winter, and the other prognoſticates whether 
they ſhall have a good or bad harveſt of corn. For ſeve- 
ral centuries paſt this ſtory has been kept up by the ar- 
tifices of ſome of the inhabitants, who themſelves take 

care to fill the ſtones with water, N 

There are ſeveral other ſuppoſed wonders in this pro- 
vince, among which is a water-fall in a grotto near the 
above caves, and the floating meadow in the lake of Pel- 
hotiers ; but this ſuppoſed meadow conſiſts merely of 

and ruſhes cemented, as it were, together, by the 
ſlime of the water. 

The waters of La Mothe in this province, are highly 
eſteemed, as a certain remedy againſt all diſorders of the 
ſtomach, fluxes, and even lameneſs, they being much 
better than the water at Aix, in Savoy. La Mothe is a 
valley about five leagues from Grenoble, that runs be- 
tween two high mountains, and enjoys no other prof] 
but that of bare and ſteep rocks. The only dwellings 
here are wretched huts of ſtraw, ſo that the country is 
in every reſpect diſagreeable. The Drac, a very rapid 
river, proceeding from the high part of the diſtri of 
Gap, is, as it were, ſqueezed in at La Mothe between 
wo high rocks. On its ſhore, at the foot of a very ſteep 
rock, is the mineral ſpring, which if the river riſes but 
balf a foot, is covered with its turbid water. To come 
at the ſpring, a perſon muſt clamber half a French league 
over ſteep rocks and dreadful precipices, which ſeem to 
threaten the paſſenger with immediate deſtruction; and 
therefore it is no wonder that theſe excellent waters are 
but little frequented. There are ſeveral other mineral 
ſprings in this province. 

The principal rivers are the Rhone, the Durance, the 
Iſere, and the Drome. In this province are two arch- 
biſhoprics, and five biſhoprics. The civil law takes place 
here; the inhabitants have alſo particular cuſtoms of their 
own, and likewiſe a parliament, which is alſo a court of 
taxes, with one provincial court of juſtice, ſeven prefec- 
turates, three bailiwics, four royal juriſdictions, and as 
many private lord{hips. The governor and lieutenant- 
general of the province ſit in the parliament, and take 
place above the chief preſident. The principal places in 
this province are the following: 

Grenoble, in Latin Gratianapolis, the capital of the 
province, is pleaſantly ſeated at the foot of a mountain 
on the river Iſere, near the place where the river Drac 
diſcharges itſelf into it. Here the parliament meets. 
This city has alſo an intendency, a chamber of accompts, 
a court of taxes, a mint, and a court of the lord trea- 
ſurer of France. It is a pleaſant populous city, and be- 
ſides otl. er fortifications, is defended by a citadel, called 
the Baſtile. The biſhop of this place is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Vienne, and has a revenue of twenty-eight 
land livres, out of which he pays one thouſand flo- 
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[rins to the court of Rome. The river Iſere divides the 
city into two unequal parts, the ſmalleſt of which is call- 
ed La Perriere, and contains one pariſh-church, and one 
convent. The name of the largeſt is Bonne; this is the 
moſt beautiful, it being built with ſtraight handſome 
ſtreets, and contains ſeveral magnificent public buildings, 
as the biſhop's palace, the palace in which are held the 
courts of juſtice, the cathedral, the arfenal, and a gene- 
ral hoſpital. 

The grand chartreuſe, the moſt celebrated of all the 
convents belonging to the order of Carthuſians, is ſeated 
on the Alps, at the diſtance of three leagues from Gre- 
noble. There are two ways leading to it, but both are 
carried over ſteep rocks and precipices of a dreadful height, 
the terror of which is encreaſed by the roaring of the ri- 
ver Guyer la Mort, during its precipitate courſe among 
them. "The convent, which ſtands on an eminence, is en- 
vironed with rocks and mountains covered with wood, 
that riſe to a much greater height. This convent forms 
a ſpacious oblong ſquare walled in, and without it are a 
few inns and ſtables. In the large hall of this convent 
is annually held the general chapter of the order of the 
Carthuſians, where the German priors take the prece- 
dence of all others; and at their arrival may ride into 
the court of the convent, which none of the reſt are 
permitted to do; but, like ſtrangers, muſt alight at the 
gate, In the hall are fine paintings, repreſenting the 
lite of St. Bruno, and likewiſe the pictures of the ge- 
nerals of the order. The former are copies of the 
admirable paintings in the Chartreuſe at Paris. In a large 
gallery may be ſeen views of all the Carthuſian convents 
in Chriſtendom, moſtly executed by eminent hands. The 
church is not large, but very magnificent ; and among 
other relics it is ſaid to contain the arm of St. Bruno, 
his body being interred in Calabria. The firſt ſettlement 


of Bruno and his diſciples was half a league from this 
place, and it having no particular name, was fo called 
trom Carthreuſe, a village (till in being ſituated near it in 
a valley. From the kitchen of this monaſtery above a hun- 
dred perſons are daily fed, and among them thirty monks 
and forty lay-brothers ; and all ſtrangers are entertained 
here gratis. The wine-cellar conſiſts of two lanes lined 
with caſks of an extraordinary fize, which being im- 
moveable, are filled through the roof by means of leather 


pect ] pipes. This convent is the head of the order, and 


chooſes the general, who is obliged to reſide here during 
life. 

'Briangon, the capital of a territory called Brianconois, 
is ſeated forty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Grenoble, on 
the ſide of a ſteep rock, on the top of which ſtands a caſtle; 
near the town the two little rivers of Dure and Ance 
unite their ſtreams, and thus form the river Durance. 
Ambrun, or Embrun, the capital of the territory of 
Ambrunois, is ſituated on a ſteep rock, at the foot of 
which runs the river Durance, and is about twenty miles 
to the ſouth of Briangon. It is a ſtrong place both by 
art and nature, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who ſtyles 
himſelf prince and count of Ambrun, and baron of Guil- 
leſtre and Beaufort, and has alſo one-half of the lordſhip 
and juriſdiftion of the city. His annual revenue amounts 
to twenty-two thouſand livres, and his taxation at the 
court of Rome is two thouſand four hundred florins. The 
epiſcopal palace is the fineſt building in the city, which, 
beſides the cathedral, contains five pariſh-churches, with 
a Capuchin convent, and had lately a college of Jeſuits. 
Vienne, in Latin Vienna Allobrogum, the capital of 
a diſtrict in Lower Dauphine called Viennois, is a very 
ancient city ſeated on the Rhone, ſeventeen miles to the 
ſouth of Lyons. It is of pretty large extent, but the 
ſtreets are narrow and ill-paved. The cathedral is a beau- 
tiful ſtructure, and in it are three chapters, Here is alſo 
a priory, nine convents, one _— and, till lately, 
a college of Jeſuits. The church of Notre Dame de 
la Vie is ſaid to have been a Roman prætorium. The 
archbiſhop of this place enjoys the title of upper primate 
of Gaul, and his annual revenue amounts to twenty-two 
thouſand livres, out of which he is taxed eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four florins at the court of Rome. In this 
city are made anchors and ſword-blades, with other ma- 
nufactures in iron and ſteel, and alſo paper-mills. 


diſtri 


Valence, ia Latin Valeutia, the capital of a 
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called Valentinois, is ſeated on the Rhone, forty-eight 
miles to the ſouth of Lyons, and is pretty well built; it 
is large, and one of the moſt ancient cities in France, it 
having been formerly a Roman colony. The biſhop is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Vienne, and has an annual 
revenue of ſixteen thouſand livres, out of which his taxa- 
tion to the court of Rome is two thouſand three hundred 
and eighty-nine florins. The epiſcopal palace is a fine 
building : beſides the cathedral, it contains one chapter, 
and three abbies ; with ſix convents, and an univerſity. 


SECT. VL 


Of the Situation, Extent, Produce, and principal Rivers 
of Franche Comte ; with a Deſcription of Beſangon, 
Salines, Dale, and Gray. 


HE earldom of Burgundy, or Franche Comte, is 

bounded on the north by Lorrain ; on the eaſt by 
the earldom of Mumpelgard and Swifſerland ; and on 
the ſouth and weſt by the government of Burgundy 
and Champagne. Its extent trum fouth to north is about 
ninety miles, and from e wath-ealt to the north-weſt 
fixty. Almolt one ha a level country 1bounding 
in corn, wine, paſtures, emp, e. and the other halt 
is mountainous, but produces 4 goud breed of cattle, and 
ſome corn and wine. 

This country contains mines of copper, iron, lead, 
and filver. Near the village of Touillon is a ſpriag that 
runs and ceafes at (tated times, and the town of Salines 
has profitable ſalt-fprings and marſhes. In this diſtrict 
are likewiſe quarries ot alabaſter and marble ; and alſo 
ncar the river Doux is a large grotto in which nature has 
formed pillars, and a ſurpriſing variety ot figures; and 
near Leugne is 2 natural cavern of ice, which freezes in 
ſummer and thaws in winter. | 

The principal rivers of this province are the Saone, the 
Ougnon, tke Doux, the Louve, and the Dain. 

Franche Comte has a parliament of its own ; it is ſub- 
ject to a governor, lieutenant-general, and ſub-governor ; 
and is divided into four large diſtricts, the principal places 
in which are the following : 

Beſangon, in Latin Yeſontio, and Beſontium, the ca- 
pital of the country, is a hundred and ſixty miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is the ſeat of an archbiſhopric, 
a parliament, an intendency, a bailiwic, a country and a 
mint-court, &c, It 1s divided by the river Doux into the 
Upper or Old Town, and the Lower or New Town, 
and is ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications : it 
is alſo defended by a citadel that ſtands on a ſteep rock, 
and is an oblong ſquare, flanked with four irregular 
baſtions, the ground being too uneven to admit of re- 
gular works. Till the peace of Weſtphalia it was an 
imperial city, but at that time was transferred to Spain : 
it was afterwards taken by France, aad its fortifications 
were greatly ſtrengthened by Lewis XIV. The cathe- 
dral, which is dedicated to St. John, ſtands at the foot 
of Mount St. Stephen; and the archbiſhop, who ſtyles 
himſelf a prince of the empire, has three ſuffragans under 
him, with a revenue of thirty-ſix thouſand livres, out of 
which he pays a thouſand and twenty-three florins to the 
court of Rome. The city alſo contains two chapters, 
eight pariſh-churches, two abbies of monks, and two of 
nuns, twelve convents, one univerſity, three hoſpitals, 
and had a college of Jeſuits. The town-houſe, the go- 
vernor's palace, and that of Granville, are the moſt re- 
markable buildings in the place ; the laſt of which is fur- 
niſhed with a great variety of excellent ſtatues and pic- 
tures, and a library containing a great number of valuable 
books and manuſcripts. In the neighbourhood of Be- 
ſangon are the ruins of an amphitheatre, a hundred and 
twenty feet in diameter, and of ſome pagan temples, with 
a triumphal arch dedicated to the emperor Aurelian. 

Salines, in Latin Salinz, ſo called from an excellent 
ſalt-ſpring which yields the crown a great revenue, is 
pleaſantly fituated on a rivulet in a valley between two 
moun:*tas, twenty miles to the ſouth of Beſangon, and 
two hundred to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris. It is a long 
town, chiefly conſiſting of one ſtreet, and has four chap- 
ters, four pariſh-churches, ten convents, one college, 
azad one hoſpital. The hall, in which the inhabitants have 


their magazine of ſalt, and where their courts of juſtice 
are held, is a magnificent building. The town is defend. 
ed by a wall, and near it ſtands Fort Belin, which is ſ 

on a;hll; and on another is Fort Brecon, and a caſtle 
This cfty contains five or fix thouſand inhabitants, and in 
its neighbourhood are quarries of jaſper, beautiful ala- 
baſter, and black marble. 

Dole is ſeated on the river Doux, eighteen miles to 
to the ſouth-weſt of Beſangon, in a diſtrict of the 
name, which, from its beauty and fertility, is ſtyled Vat 
d'Amours, or the Vale of Love. Dole was formerly, While 
Befangon continued a free imperial city, the capital of the 
country, the ſeat of a parliament, of a chamber of ac. 
counts, and of an univerſity. On its being taken by 
Lewis XIV. in 1668, he canfed the fortifications to he 
demoliſhed ; it was afterwards taken by the Spaniards, 


who fortified it again; but the French retaking it in 


1674, it was a ſecond time diſmantled, and the parlia. 


ment and univerſity afterwards removed to Befangon ; 


| 


| 


— 


but the chamber of accounts ſtill remains here, it * 


ſtill a pretty town, the ſtreets are ſpacious, and the houſes 


tolerably well built. The public edifices moſt worthy 
of notice are the church of Our Lady; the Jeſuits college, 
and the palace where the parliament was held. It has 
alſo one chapter, eleven convents of both ſexes, and an 
hoſpital. The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to between 
four and five thouſand. Here are ſtill the remains of ſe. 
veral Romaa antiquities, particularly of two aqueducts. 
Gray, in Latin Gradicum, is a pretty trading town 
ſeated on the Saone, about ten miles to the north-weſt 
of Beſançon, and was well fortified, till taken by Lewis 
XIV. in 1668, who demoliſhed the works. It contains 
but one pariſh-church, a collegiate church, five con- 
vents, and had a college of Jeſuits. The inhabitants 
are computed to amount to about four thouſand. Here 
they embark great quantities of corn, iron, and other 
merchandize, which they tranſport to Lycns. 


SECT. VI 


The Situation, Extent, Produce, and Mountains of Alſace. 
The Inundatiens of the Rhine; with the Gold Duſt and 
beautiful Pebbles found in that River. Of the other 
Rivers of Alſace. The Number of its Inhabitants ; the 
Manner in which that Country became ſubject to France; 
with a Deſcription of Straſburg, and the other princi- 
fal Cities of Alſace. 


LSACE terminates to the ſouthward on Swiſſerland 
and the Franche Comte, to the eaſtward on Orte- 
nau and Briſgau, to the northward on the Palatinate, and 
to the weſtward on Lorrain, extending from north to 
ſouth about eighty-five miles. The country in general 
is very pleaſant, and abounds in all kinds of grain, fruit, 
eſculent vegetables, flax, tobacco, and wood: its wine is 
very palatable, and its paſtures are alſo rich. The coun- 
try between the rivers Ill, the Haardt, and the Rhine, is 
narrow and but indifferently fertile ; but has ſome vine- 
yards and a few paſtures : here rye, barley, and oats are 
the only grain; but that part which lies between the moun- 
tains, the Ill, and the plain of Soults, in Upper Alſace, 
to the diſtance of fix miles beyond Hagenau, yields an 
exuberance of grain, wine, and paſtures. The moun- 
tains abound in wood, aud, though they produce but 
little corn, they feed large herds of cattle. The country 
from Mount Saverne, and the levels from about Straſburg 
to the Rhine, are incomparably fertile and delightful, 
the land being rich in all kinds of grain, tobacco, culinary 
vegetables, ſaffron, and hemp. 

The chief chain of mountains in this country is the 
Waſgau, in French the Voſge. This chain begins in 
the neighbourhood of Langres, and extending at firſt 
from welt to eaſt ſeparates the country of Burgundy from 
Lorrain. After this, winding towards the north, it ſepaz 
rates Lorrain from Alſace, and forms another curve to- 
wards the eleCtorate of Triers. The ſummits and valleys 
of this chain, as well as the plains of Alſace, according 
to Buſgying, produce a hundred and fifty kinds of trees 
and ſhrubs, and fifteen hundred and fifty ſpecies of herbs, 
which all grow wild. This chain has alſo ſome excellent 
paſtures, and the eminences, where the ſoil is favoured 
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with a ſunny expoſure, produce very agreeable red and 


Rl f which a great deal of biandy, vinegar, 
232 — wg This - ve of mountains has alſo for 
= ſe ſeveral centuries been famous for its mines of ſilver, 
e, and lead; ſeveral parts alſo abound ia. iron, 
cops cobalt, ſulphur, and other minerals. It is likc- 
22 that theſe mountains are thick ſet with an 
W_ mon number of churches, convents, and ehapels. 
* Rhine, which ſerves as a ſecurity to this country, 
fe 9 cauſes terrible devaſtations, not only in winter, 

_—_ the midſt of ſummer, when the ſnow melts on 
1 * Its inundations then ruin the fields, by cover- 
— how with ſand. The violent torrents of the Rhine, 
which generally happen every year, frequently alter the 
ſituation of the iſlands within it. One ſingularity of this 
river is, that in its ſand are found particles of gold, 
which the torrents in their fall waſh from the Alps, and 
bring into the Rhine. Accordingly it is only below 
Baſil that the ſand contains this precious mixture, which 
in autumn and winter, when the river is at the loweſt, 
is drawn out With the ſand, and, after paſſing through 
ſeveral waters, the gold is extracted. The particles of 
this metal are ſcldom fo large as a grain of millet ; the 
-old is indeed very fine and beautiful; but is ſo ſcarce, 
that the city of Straſburg, which has the privilege of ga- 
thering gold for the length of four thouſand paces, {carce 
collects five ounces in a year. The Rhine alſo contains 
many cryſtals, and particularly pebbles that receive a 
beautiful poliſh, and are much uſed in France under the 

f Rhine pebbles. | 
The on ms iſſue from the above chain, and 
run into the Lower Alſace, the Leber, the Cher, the 
Andlau, the Ergers, and the Breuſch ; theſe three laſt 
run into the Ill. The Serr, the Motter, the Seltzbach, 
the Lauter, and the Queich, which run into the Rhine. 
In Upper Alface the Berre and the Ill, which alſo run 
into the Rhine. 
"The number of inhabitants in Alſace is computed at 
about half a million In Upper Alſace and Sundgau are 
thirty-tvo large und ſmall rowns, in Lower Alſace thirty- 
nine, aud ia both are upwards of a thouſand ſmall towns 
and viliaze:, The common language of the inhabitants 
is the German, and they are partly Lutherans and partly 
Roman cati,>'ics 

Alſace has been ſubje& to ſeveral German families, 
and particularly to the houſe of Auſtria 3 but at the peace 
of Munſter the emperor ceded to the crown of France all 
right to the town of Briſac, the landgravate of Upper 
and Lower Alſace, Sundgau, and the diſtrict of the ten 
united imperial cities in Alſace, with the whole ſovereign- 
ty belonging to them. On the other hand, France en- 
gaged that the inhabitants ſhould continue unmoleſted 
in the enjoyment of their freedom ; and promiſed to be 
ſatisfied with the power which the houſe of Auſtria had 
enjoyed over them, and had transferred to France by that 
treaty. In the ſucceeding wars France took the ten im- 
perial cities in Alſace, and as by the peace of Nimeguen 
no expreſs ſlipulation was made for their reſtitution, the 
king treated them as a part of his acquiſitions, and direct- 
ed a chamber of appeals at Friſac, to which not only 
thoſe cities, but the nobility of the empire, and all others 
holding imperial lands in Alſace, were to bring their 
proceſſes, and aot to the imperial chamber of the empire. 
At the peace of Ryſwic, in 1697, the emperor and the 
empire ceded to France the perpetual ſovereignty of the 
city of Stralburg, and of all its dependencies on the left 
fide of the Rhine. 

The principal place in Upper Alſace is Straſburg, in 
Latin Argentoratum, the capital of the whole country. 
It is a royal, free, imperial city, and the ſeat of a mint- 
court. It ſtands in forty-eight degrees thirty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and in ſeven degrees forty-one minutes 
eaſt longitude, near two miles diſtant from the Rhine, 
and is ſurrounded by the rivers Ill and Breuſch, which 
alſo run through it; beſides which an arm of the Rhine 
is conveyed to the city. It is not very well fortified, but 
by means of a (luice in the city may be laid under wa- 

ter. The ramparts are extremely pleaſant agg} planted 


_ with trees, and towards the Rhine it has a regular 
citadel, | 
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This city is large and populous, it contaiuing about 
thirty-two thouſand houſes, four thouſand three hundred 
tamilies, and thirty thouſand inhabitants. The ſticete 
are in general narrow, two only excepted, and arc 
adorned with few handſome houſes. The public build- 
10gs are the town-houſe, the epiſcopal palace, that of 
the intendant, the arſenal, and the play-houſe. In the 
city hoſpital is kept corn of a great age, and they arc 
ſaid to have wine that is ſome hundred years old. Tbe 
French hoſpital is a fine building, it being erected by 
Lewis XIV. for the reception of his ſoldiers. 

The cathedral is a very ancient ſtructure, it being 
finiſhed in the year 1449, and conſequently the Proteft- 
ants are not chargeable with the fatyrical ſculptures 
which a few years ago were to be ſeen on the cornices and 
pedeſtals, repreſenting monkies, aſſes, hogs, and other 
animals, in monkiſh habits; and among the reſt a monk 
in an indecent poſture with a nun. It is ſuppoſed that 
theſe were done by order of the ſecular clergy, to be re- 
venged on the monks for the ill offices they were always 
doing them. The ſteeple of the cathedral is juſtly reck- 
oned one of the higheſt in Europe, it being five hundred 
and ſeventy-four feet in height. The clock of this 
ſtructure has been greatly admired ; for it not only ſhewe.l 
the hours of the day, but the motion of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars: among other things there was an angel which 
turned an hour-glaſs every hour, and the twelve apoſtles 
proclaimed noon by each of them ſtriking a blow with a 
hammer on a bell: there was Jikewiſeacock which ſtepped 
out and crowed every hour. But this curious clock has been 
long out ot order. Among the curioſities within this 
church are the furniture and ornaments which Lewis 
XIV. preſented to it, and are extremely rich and magnifi- 
cent; fifty perſons it is ſaid were employed on them during 
eleven years, and they coſt that prince ſix hundred thou- 
ſand dollars : the principal of theſe is a ſplendid altar-cloth. 
There are here alſo a triple ſet of miſſal teſtments and altar 
turnicure, fix large ſilver chandeliers, each ſo heavy that it 
requ res a ſtrong man to carry it, and a crucifix of double 
the weight. Theſe ſeven pieces of plate put together weigh 
a thouſand and ſixty· ſix pounds eight ounces. 

There are here alſo three collegiate churches, two of 
which are parochial, together with four others belonging 
to the Romiſh community; but the Lutherans are in 
poſſeſſion of St. Thomas's church, in which the illuſtri- 
ous count Maurice of Saxony was interred in the year 
1751 ; yet the Proteſtants perform their public worſhip 
at Wolfiſheim, and not in the city. The univerſity and 
gymnaſium here are Lutherans ; and here are alſo an ana- 
romical theatre, a phyſic garden, a royal ſociety founded 
in 1752, and particularly inſtituted for the natural hiſtory 
of Alſace: there are alſo ſix convents, and till lately a 
college of Jeſuits. 

The city council is half Lutheran and half Roman ca- 
tholics ; but moſt of the burghers are Lutherans : the 
college of magiſtrates conſiſts of three chambers ; to the 
firſt belong thirteen perſons, who preſide over matters of 
juſtice ; the ſecond is compoſed cf fifteen perſons, under 
whoſe care are the rights and privileges of the city, the 
hoſpitals, police, and finances ; the other chamber is com- 
poſed of twenty-one, in whom is lodged the ordinary 
government of the city, Over theſe is the grand councit, 
which conſiſts of thirty members, ten of whom are no- 
blemen, and twenty burghers. It has alſo an inferior 
council, for the determination of affairs of leſs impor - 
tance, The ſupreme magiſtrate here, ſince the city has 
become ſubject to France, is the royal prætor, who takes 
care of the king's rights, and that nothing be done in the 
college of magiſtrates, contrary to his majeſty's pleaſ.re. 
The inhabitants, however, pay nothing to the king; 
but all the impoſts levied here are expended in the ſup- 
port of the city. 

To this city belong five diſtrifts, or lordſhips. The 
biſhopric of Stralburg alſo comprehends a conſiderable 
tract of territory, ſubject to the biſhop, as a temporal 
lord. It lies ſcattered in Upper and Lower Alſace, and 
on the other ſide of the Rhine, where he has two diſ- 
tricts. He ſtyles himſelf prince of the empire, and land- 
grave of Alſace; and though at preſent ſubject to France, 
yet, by virtue of the diſtricts on the other ſide of the 
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Rhine, is actually a ſtate of the empire, and has a ſeat 
and voice in the diet: he has alſo many vaſſals under 
bim, and among them almoſt all the nobility in Lower 
Alſace, together with a great part of thoſe in the Upper. 
His revenue is ſaid to amount annually to two hundred 
and fifty thouſand livres, and it was formerly much more 
conſiderable. As a biſhop he is ſubordinate to the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz. 1 

Fort Louis is a very ſtrong and handſome fortification, 
upon. an iſland in the Rhine, twenty miles to the north- 
eaſt of Straſburg. It was erected in the year 1686, and 
conſiſts of a ſpacious and regular quadrangle, with four 
large baſtions, and the ſame number of half-moons. Near 
it is a ſmall town, formed of ſtraight ſtreets, and the 
whole iſland is fortified round. 

Zabern is a ſmall town ſeated on the river Sor, fifteen 
miles to the north-weſt of Straſburg. It was the uſual 
reſidence of the biſhop of Straſburg, till the inhabitants 
embraced the Lutheran religion ; and his paiace and gar- 
dens here are delightful. Here is a collegiate church, one 
hoſpital, and two convents ; but what is particularly re- 
markabte, is the beaten broad road, carried, behind the 
city, to the top of a high mountain, the aſcent to which 
is rendered fo eaſy by ſuch a number of windings, that 
a perſon may either aſcend or deſcend without the leaſt 
difficulty. 

Colmar, the capital of Upper Alſace, is ſituated near 
the river Ill, thirty-five miles ſouth-by-weſt of Straſ- 
burg, and had ſtrong walls, which Lewis XIV. cauſed 
to be demoliſhed in the year 1673 ; but after the treaty 
of Ryſwic he encompaſſed it with new walls. The in- 
habirants are ſaid to enjoy all their privileges, and, tho' 
moſt of them are Lutherans, have liberty of conſcience. 
It coatains about eight hundred houſes, and ſeven thou- 
fand one hundred and forty inhabitants. 


SECT. VII. 


Of the Duchies of Lorrain and Bar; their Situation, Ex- 
tent, Produce, and Rivers ; the Manners and Language 
of the Inhabitants. The Manner in which they became 
ſubjeft to the preſent Duke of Lorrain; his Titles, and 
a Deſcription of the principal Cities in thoſe Duchies. 


HE duchy of Lorrain derives its name from Lo- 

tharius II. grandſon to the emperor Lewis I. and 
was formerly of much greater extent. It is at preſent 
bounded on the eaſt by the Lower Palatinate and Alface, 
from the latter of which it is ſeparated by the Vogean 
mountains, on the ſouth by Franche Comte, on the 
welt by Champagne, and on the north by Metz. Its 
greateſt breadth from north to ſouth is about a hundred 
miles, and it is nearly as much from eaſt to weſt. 

It enjoys a very temperate climate, and has a fruitful 
foil, which particularly abounds in grain, though it has 
many woods and mountains; but in theſe are good 
me, and alſo excellent paſture. The country has alſo 
falt ſprings, with fome mines of iron, copper, tin, and 
filver. In the mountains of Wiſgau are found agates, 
chalcedonies, and other gems. Its lakes too abound in 
fiſh, particularly the lake of Lindre, the profits of which 
are ſaid ro amount to ſixteen thouſand livres per annum. 

The principal rivers in this duchy are the Maeſe, the 
Moſel, and the Saar. Here are alſo the ſmall rivers of 
Voloy, Mortaire, and Meurte. 

The inhabitants have always been reputed brave ſol- 
diers, and their modern dukes have conſtantly kept on 
foot a particular army, which have performed ſignal ſer- 
vice. But the French have frequently had the policy to 
turn the power of Lorrain to their own advantage, and 
to the prejudice of the duke. The Lorrainers are alſo 
laborious ; but have little trade with ſtrangers, they 
having no navigable rivers, and all neceſſaries within 
themſelves ; but what little trade they have conſiſts of 
corn and linen. 

The language ſpoken here is French, except in the 
German diſtricts, where that language is ſpoken. The 
Romiſh religion prevails all over the country. 

Lotharius, the younger ſon of the emperor of the ſame 
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name, may be conſidered as the fult founder of the ate 
of Lorrain, its name being derived from him. Th. 
country, after his deceaſe, was divided among his rela. 
tions, and was afterwards ſometimes poſſeſſed by the Ger. 
mans, and ſometimes by the French, and continual gif. 
putes aroſe between the emperors of Germany and the 
kings of France. At length, in 1733, France took 
poſſeſſion of this duchy ; and in the preliminaries gf 
peace in 1735 it was concluded, that not only the duch 
of Bar, but likewiſe that of Lorrain, the earldom of Pai. 
kenſtein excepted, ſhould be ceded to Stanillaus, king of 
Poland, and father-in-law to Lewis XV. and after his 
deceaſe both duchies, _ with the abſolute fore. 
reignty of them, ſhould for ever belong to the crown of 
France. On the other hand, the emperor Charles yz, 
engaged in return to cede the great duchy of Tuſcany 
to his ſon-in-law Francis Stephen, the late emperor, to 
atone for his lofing Lorrain. This was ſettled in 1736, 
and the following year Staniflaus took actual poſſeſſion 
of the duchies of Lorrain and Bar, and the duke of 
Lorrain became poſſeſſed of Tuſcany. 

The dukes of Lorrain bear the following titles: 8. by 
the grace of God duke of Lorrain and Mercœur; king of 
Jeruſalem and Marchis; duke of Calabria, Bar, ang 
Guelders ; margrave of Pont a Mouſſon and Nomeney ; 
and count of Provence, Vaudemont, Blamont, Zutphen, 
Saarwerden, and Salem. From theſe titles may be ſeen 
not only the countries the duke actually poſſeſſes, but 
likewiſe their pretenſions. The eldeſt ſon, during the life. 
time of his father, is ſtyled count of Vaudemont, and 
alſo writes himſelf, while unmarried, margrave of Pont 3 
Mouſſon; but after his marriage he aſſumes the title of 
duke of Bar. The ancient houſe of Lorrain, by virtue of 
a treaty concluded in 1736, retains all the titles, arms, 
and privileges, with the rank and quality of fovereign 
princes, Which it formerly enjoyed, yet without any claim 
to the ceded countries. 
| The principal places in the duchy of Lorrain are the 
following : 

Nancy, the capital of the duchy, and the ancient re- 
ſidence of the dukes, is ſeated in a delightful plain near 
the river Meurte, ſeventy-five miles to the weſt of Straſ- 
burg. and is divided into the Old and New Town. The 
former is both the ſmalleſt, and makes the meaneſt ap- 
pearance, it being built with narrow ftreets ; but in it 
ſtands the palace, which was begun by duke Leopold 
Joſeph ; yet only the main body is finiſhed. The ſpa- 
cious long ſquare, or wide ftreet before it, has a fine ap- 
pearance. In the palace are eighteen very exquiſite pieces 
of tapeſtry, repreſenting the atchievements of Charles IV. 
duke of Lorrain. Here are alſo ſhewn the ſabres of two 
Burgundians, who were kilted with Charles the Bold; 
and likewiſe that duke's helmet, lined with red velvet, 
and a yellow creſt on the top. This helmet uſed to be 
carried every year in proceſſion by the captain of the 
Swiſs, while two other Swiſs carried the ſabres. Near 
the palace is a beantiful garden upon one of the baſtions, 
from which there is a very fine proſpect. Adjacent to 
this garden ſtands the opera-houſe, which was built by 
Bibiena, an Italian architect, who alſo built the theatre 
at Vienna. This houfe is not remarkable for its large- 
neſs, but is extremely well contrived, and on each ſide of 
it is a good tribuna, which is a great ornament to it. 

The New Town is larger, and contains broad and 
ſtraight ſtreets, with ſeveral beautiful houſes ; but, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of this country, they are generally 
low. In this city are three pariſh and three collegiate 
churches, with two abbies, ſeventeen convents, one col- 
lege, one hoſpital, an academy of ſciences, and one com- 
mandery of the knights of Malta. Among the collegiate 
churches is the new ftately cathedral, which is imme- 
diately ſubject to the pope. © This is a magnificent build- 
ing, it being adorned with two towers and a cupola after 
the Italian taſte, The chapter conſiſts of a primate and ſix- 
teen canons. The duke nominates the primate without com 
ſulting the canons. In the collegiate church of St. George 
ſtands not only the monument of Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, who was ſlain in 1476, but alſo the tombs 
of the ancient dukes of Lorrain. The latter dukes are 
interred in the church of the Capuchins. The city was 

formerly 
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former :fGed, but by the peace of Ryſwic was dil- 
* the —— of the Old Town ſtill remain. 
Luneville, in Latin Lunaris Villa, a ſmall, very an- 
zent, and once fortified town on the river Veſouze, 
yer in a low marſhy country, twelve miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Nancy. It is at preſent the capital of a provoſt- 
ſhip, and has a fine palace, in which not only the two 
aft dukes of Lorrain chiefly reſided, but was the reſidence 
of king Staniſlaus, till the year 1755, when the right 
wing of the palace was entirely burnt down. In this 
town is alſo an abbey, with a commandery of the knights 
of Malta, and three convents. The gymnaſtic academy 
jn this palace is altered to a foundation for cadets, one 
half Lo iners, and the other Poles. 

It is remarkable that at a few miles diſtance from 
Luneville is Beaupre, an abbey of Proteſtant Benedictines, 
dut they follow the Ciſtercian rule of St. Benedict. It is 
ſeated in a delightful country, and has an abbot, nine 

ieſts, nineteen religious and twenty - three lay - brothers, 
with a yearly revenue of eighty thouſand Lorrain livres. 

The duchy of Bar, or Barrois, was anciently an earl- 
dom, ſo called from the caſtle of Bar, er=Cted in the year 
964 by Frederic I. whom the emperor Otho created earl 
of Bar. The principal place in this diſtrict is 

Bar le Duc, the capital of the country, ſeated on a 
riſing ground on the banks of the river Ornain, about 
forty miles to the welt of Nancy, and is a handſome well- 
built city, with two chapters, one pariſh-church, one 
priory, ſeven convents, and an hoſpital. Here allo is a 
ducal palace. 
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SECT. IX. 

of the Meſſin, or Government of Mctz, and the Counties 
of Verdun and Touleis : their Situation, Produce, Ri- 
vers, and principal Cities. 


1 government of Metz conſiſts of the countries of 
Meſſin, French Barrois, La Saare, and French 
Luxemburg, Its priacipal rivers are the Maeſe ; the Mo- 
ſelle, which riſes in one of the Waſgau mountains, and 
is conſtantly navigable from Metz, diſcharging itſelf into 
the Rhine; the Meurte, which alſo riſes in the Waſgau 
chain, and runs into the Moſelle ; the Orney, or Ornain; 
the Saure, which runs into the Moſelle; and the Saone, 
which falls into the Rhone.- 

The Meſſin, or the country round the city of Metz, 
is but indifferently fertile, and produces little wheat. It 
was anciently a part of the kingdom of Auſtraſia, of which 
Metz was for a long time the capital, and the uſual re- 
ſidence of the king. When the children of Charles the 
Great and Lewis the Pious divided the dominions of that 
crown, the kingdom of Lorrain roſe out of the remains 
of that of Auſtraſia; and towards the end of the ſecond 
royal line of France, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, three 
principal cities, ſhook off the yoke, and, to ſecure their 
treedom, put themſelves under the protection of the em- 
peror, The power was divided between the biſhop and 
the magiſtrates ; bur the latter, by the aſſiſtance of the 
people, obtaining the ſuperiority over the former, the 
biſnop had no other power in the city of Metz and the 
country of Meſſin than a ſhare in the election of the ma- 
giſtrates, and in the adminiſtration of the oath of office. 
The magiſtrates enjoyed an unlimited authority in the 
city and in the country of Meſſin, and the biſhop in the 
domains of his biſhopric on this ſide the Vis; though in 
certain caſes appeals lay to the imperial chamber, which 
they acknowledged as the ſupreme power of the empire. 
In 1552 Metz, Verdun, and Toul, put themſelves un- 
der the protection of France, which kept poſſeſſion of 
theſe three cities under the name of the protected diſtrict, 
till the year 16 
three biſhoprics were abſolutely transferred to France. 

Metz, in Latin Metz and Metis, the capital of the 
country, lies berween the Moſelle and Seille, which here 
unites their ſtreams, and is ſituated twenty - eight miles to 
. the north of Nancy. The Old Town is large, but the 

\7cets are narrow; and though the houſes are built in 
de old taſte, they are handſome ſtructures. The New 


Town is likewiſe large, and much more beautiful than 


the Tom Beſides the cathedral, this city contains three 
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chapters, ſixteen pariſh-churches, ſix abbies, and as there 
are here many Jews, they have a ſynagogue. There is 
here a parliament, an intendency, a chamber of accompts 
and impolts, a mint, a county and foreſt court, beſides 
other public offices. Among its fortifications are three 
citadels. The biſhop, who ſtiles himſelf prince of the 
Roman empire, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Treves, 
and has a dioceſe of ſix hundred and thirteen pa iſhes, 
with a revenue of a hundred and twenty thouſand livres, 
out of which he annually pays to the court of Rome ſix 
thouſand florins. ; | 

The biſhopric of Metz and its diſtrict muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Meſſin, and is a long but irregular tract 
of land, the lord of which is the biſhop; but he has been 
deprived of his temporal juriſdiction, which chiefly be - 
longs to the duke of Lorrain, particularly the falt-works, 
in lieu of which the biſhop receives thirty thouſand livres, 
and four hundred buſhels of ſalt, which the duke, or at 
preſent the French king, tauſes to be annually delivered 
into the biſhop's magazine. : 

Sare-Louis is a new town and fortification begun by 
Lewis XIV. on the river Sare in 1688, and finiſhed about 
four or five years after. It is ſituated about thirty-two 
miles to the north-eaſt of Metz. Its ſtreets are regular, 
and the fortifications form a regular hexagon. It is the 
ſeat of the county court, and contains one pariſh-church, 
with two convents. This town, with a diſtrict belonging 
to it, has been ceded by the duke of Lorrain to France. 

The country of Verdun extends along the Maeſe ; has 
many large towns and villages ; but has only one city, 
which is that of Verdun. 

The city of Verdun, in Latin Verodunum, or Veredu- 
num, the capital of the country, is ſituated about thirty- 
eight miles to the north-weſt of Nancy; it is the ſee of 
i biſhop, and has a provincial and a manor court, It 
conſiſts of three parts, namely, the Upper, Lower, and 


| New Town ; and beſides its other fortifications, is de- 


fended by a fine citadel. The biſhop, before the city 
and diſtri&t were annexed to the crown of France, was a 
prince of the empire, and ſtill ſtyles himſelf ſuch, as alſo 
count of Verdun. The archbiſhop of Treves is his me- 
tropolitan. His dioceſe conſiſts of a hundred and ninety- 
two pariſhes, his revenue is fifty thouſand livres, and he 
pays to the court of Rome four thouſand four hundred 
and fixty-ſix florins Beſides the cathedral, there are in 
this city one collegiate and nine pariſh-churches, fix ab- 
bies, and a college of Jeſuits. It was formerly an impe- 
rial city, but in the year 1552 the inhabitants put them- 
ſelves under the proteCtion of France, and in 1648 they 
fell abſolutely under the power of the French king. 

The earldom of Toulois being ſmall, is hemmed in by 
Lorrain ; and, together with the city of Toul, and the 
other biſhoprics of Merz and Verdun, put itſelf in 1552 
under the protection of France, which in 1648 obtained 
the abſolute ſovereignty over them, 

Toul, in Latin Tullum, the principal city in this earl- 
dom, and the fee of a biſhop, is feated on the Moſelle, 
over which is a fine ſtone bridge, with a regular fortifi- 
cation. This town; which ſtands ten miles to the welt 
of Nancy, has a provincial and diſtrift court, and was 
formerly an imperial city. Its biſhop was a prince of the 
empire, which title, together with that of earl of Toulois, 
he (till aſſumes : he is ſuffragan to the archbiſhopof Treves, 
and his dioceſe contains fourteen hundred pariſhes ; yet 
his revenue is little more than ſeventeen thouſand livres, 
and he pays at the court of Rome two thouſand five hun- 
dred florins.. In this city is a fine cathedral, one collegi- 
ate and four pariſh churches, three abbies, two priories, 


ſeven convents, two hoſpitals, one commander; of the 
knights of Malta, and one feminary. 


SECT. X. 


Of French Flanders; its Sittiaticn, Preduce, and princifal 
Places; with a particular Deſcriftia ꝙ Gravelines, 


L'I/le, Douay, Cambray, and Dunkirk. 
W E have already given a deſcription of Flanders in 

general in p. 277, where we have deſcribed that 
part belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, and with this we 
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have concluded our account of Germany, that country 
making a part of the circle of Burgundy, We have given 
Dutch Flanders under the ſection which treats ot the 
Generalité Lands, in page 297, under which name the 
Dutch include that country; and we ſhall now give a de- 
ſcription of French Flanders, which is properly inſerted 
here, as it conſtitutes a part of France, and is in no re- 
ſpect a ſeparate country. ; 

French Flanders contains a part of the ancient earldom 
of Flanders, the Cambreſis, the country of Hainault, and 
a ſmall part of the earldom of Namur. This country is 
bounded on the north by the Seine and the German ocean, 
on the eaſt by the Auftrian Netherlands, on the ſouth 
by Artois, and on the weſt by the German ocean. 

French Flanders being a part of the ea ldom of Flanders 
which Lewis XIV. over-run in 1667, it thence obtained 
its name. It abounds in corn and vegetables of all kinds, 
as alſo in flax. Its paſtures are excellent, and conſe- 
quently produce fine cattle; but for want of wood, or 
coal, the inhabitants are obliged to make ule of turt for 
their fuel. 

The principal places in French Flanders are the fol- 
lowing : 

Gravelines, or Gravelingen, a ſmall but ſtrong town 
ſeated near the mouth of the Aa, on the Engliſh chan- 
nel, fiftcen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Dunkirk, and, 
deſides its other fortifications, is defended on the land- 
ſide by a good citadel, and to the fea by a fort. It was 
taken and burnt by the Engliſh in the year 1383, but 
afterwards rebuilt toa better advantage, and walicd round. 
In 1528 it was fortified by the emperor Charles V. but 
in 1644 it was taken by the French, and in 1652 by the 
archduke Leopold. In 1658 it was again taken by the 
French, and was at laſt yielded to them by the treaty of 
the Pyrenees; but in 1694 the Engliſh fleet laid it en- 
tirely in aſhes; but it was rebuilt, and its fortifications 
have ſince been greatly improved by marſhal de Vauban, 
fo that it is now a pretty ſtrong place. 

L'Iſle, Liſle, or Ryſſel, the capital of French Flanders, 
and of all the French conqueſts in the Netherlands, is 
fituated on the Deule, thirty-ſeven miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Dunkirk. It is beautifully built, and is large, 


handſome, and populous ; it is the reſidence of the go- | 


vernor-general ; and has an intendency, a mint, a caſtel- 
lany, a bailiwic, and foreſt court. It has a collegiate 
church, and about thirty other churches, ſeven of which 
are parochial, a great number of convents, and a noble 
hoſpira! called E'hgpital Comteſſe. Several of the build- 
ings are very fine, particularly the exchange, which is a 
fquare ſtrvfture, ſurrounded with piazzas. I his city 
is ſtrongly fortified, which the Engliſh and their allies 
experienced in the reign of queen Anne, when prince 
Eugene, after the battle of Oudenarde, fat down before 
it in 1768 for near three months, and though he at laſt 
took it, it was with the loſs of a great number of men; 
but it was reſtored to the French by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. 

Both the ancient and new fortifications are very nume- 
rous and conſiderable, they having been greatly improved 
by marſhal de Vauban. The citadel, which was the ſirſt 
built by that great engineer, is a pentagon, compoſed of 
five regular baſtions defended by — works, and ſur- 
rounded with a deep ditch, a covert- way, and glacis. To 
this fortreſs are two gates, one towards the city, and the 
other towards the country. The eſplanade, or ſpace be- 
tween the city and citadel, is planted with four rows of 
trees, Which form very pleaſant walks. The general 
governor of French Flanders is alſo governor of this 
City, in whoſe abſence his place is ſupplied by the king's 
heutenant. The citadel has alſo a governor, and a 
lieutenant of the king. 

The governor preſides at the meeting of the ſtates, 
which is commonly held about the cloſe of the year. The 
other members of this aſſembly are the magiſtrates of 
L'ifle, who have always the firſt rank, the lords who 
have ſovereign juriſdiftion, and the deputies from Douay 
and Orchis. The ſum demanded by the king from the 
ſtates generally amounts to two hundred and fifty thou- 
fand livres, which is always granted and raiſed from the 
twentieth part of the revenue of eltates, and from dutics 
on taxes, Beſides which the city of L'Ifle annually pays 
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Fa axcg, 
thirty-ſeven thouſand five hundred livres towards the 
pairs of the fortifications. The clergy and nobility we 
no ſubſidy, and do not aſſiſt at the meeting of the flat * 
but three or four days after they break up, theſe are calle 
together by the governor, &c. and a ſum demanded j 
the king's name; and then theſe two bodies commonty 
grant a twentieth part and a half of the income of they 
eſtates, Ihe body of the magiſtracy of L'INle and its gif 
trict is compoſed of a mayor, tiled revert, and twelve 
echevins, all of whom are annually changed. "There are 
here conſiderable manufactures of (ilk, cambric, fine linen 
and other ſtuffs; and their camblets are highly eſteemed 
The trade of L'Ifle through France by land. carriage an 
by the way of Dunkirk, is pretty conſiderable. The moſt 
profitable commerce is that to Spain and the Weſt. In 
either on their own account, or by commillion. 

Douay, a pretty large and well-fortitied city, lies on 
the river Sca pe, twelve miles to the eaſt of Arras, and 
is of an oval form, larger than L'Iſle, but lets populous b 
one-third. It is defended by Fort Scarpe, which ſtands 
about a mile below the city, and the whole country may 
be laid under water by means of fluices. Here is an 
univerſity founded in the year 1559, one collegiate 
church, and ſeven that are parochial, with a famous 
Evgliſh ſeminary. 

The principal trade of this city conſiſts in the makin 
and felling ot worſied camblets, which are bought up by 
all the neighbouring people, eſpecially at the annual fair 
kept here in September. I he magiſtracy conſiſts of twelve 
echevins, the firſt of whom is ſtyled the chief. In 170 
the contederates made themſelves malters of the city ; but 
loſt it again in the year 1712. 

The Cambreſis is about ten leagues in length, and 
from five to {ix broad, though in ſome places not abore 
two or three. It is fruitful and populous, 

Cambray, in Latin Cameracum, and Camaracum, the 
capital of the Cambreſis, is ſituated on the Scheld, fifteen 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Douay, and is a pretty large 
well fortified city, defended by a citadel and fort. It is 
the ſes of an archbiſhop, and, beſides its cathedral, con- 
tains two chapters, ten pariſh-churches, two abbies, and 
two hoſpitals. The archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf prince of 
the holy Roman empire, as indeed he formerly was, and 
count of Cambreſis. He is, however, lord of the city 
His dioceſe conſiſts of eight hundred pariſhes, and his 
revenne is a hundred thouſand livres, out of which he is 
annually obliged to pay fix thouſand florins to the court 
of Rome. This city is famous for its cambric, which 
took its name from it. It has been ſubject to France ever 
ſince the year 1667. 

Chateau-Cambreſis, the capital of the earldom of 
Cambreſis, lies thirteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Cam- 
bray, and was once fortified ; but at preſent lies open, 
and contains one abbey, The archbiſhop, who has here 
a very magnificent palace, and fine gardens, is lord of 
this palace. 

In the year 1559 the famous treaty of Chateau-Cam- 
breſis was concluded here, between Henry II. king of 
France, and Philip II. king of Spain, by which the 
French gave vp a hundred and nincty eight towns for St. 
Quintin, Ham, and Le Catelet. 

French Hainault is a part of the earldom of Henegau, 
and its principal city is the following : 

Valenciennes, a large and populous city, ſeventeen 
miles to the north eaſt of Cambray, is ſeated on the river 
Scheld, which not only divides it into two parts, but 
almoſt runs round it. The fortifications are after thg 
manner of Vauban; it has a good citadel on the Scheld, 
and very fine ſluices. That part on the right of that 
river belongs to the dioceſe of Cambray, aud has one 
collegiate church, and one abbey ; the other ſide belongs 
to the diocele of Arras. The inhabitants have manufac- 
tures of woollen ſtuff, and very fine linen, This city 
was taken by the French in 1677. 

The government of Dunkirk contains only the town 
of the ſame name, and ſome neighbouring villages. At 
the peace of Utiecht, and all the other treaties that have 
been concluded fince, it was agreed, that the fortifica- 
tions and harbour ſhould be demoliſhed. | 

Dunkirk, called by the French Dunquerque, is ſeated 


dies, 


on the Colne, which here falls into the Britiſh channel, 
1 


ä 
za che fifty fu ſt degree two miautes north latitude, and 
N he ſecond degree twenty-ſeven minutes caſt longitude, 
= ty-ſix miles to the eaſt of Calais. It derives its 
i a church built there oa the Duns, or ſand- 
— erected, as it is ſaid, by St. Eloi, who firſt 
reached Chriſtianity among the Flemings. Some houſes 
were gradually built near it, ſo as to form a little town, 
which Baldwin, earl of Flanders, in the tenth century, 
encompaſſed with a wall; and it enjoying a harbour com- 
modious for trade, the inhabitants engaged in commerce, 
by which it grew large and wealthy, and had even ſome 
ſhips of war; ſo that in the twelfth century the inhabi- 
tants fitted out a {mall fleet againſt the Norman pyrates, 
and performed ſuch eminent ſervices, and Philip, ear] 
of Flanders, conferred ſome conſiderable privileges on 
the town. In the thirteenth century it was fold to the 
biſhop of Cambray, who enlarged the town and improv- 
ed the hatbcur. It was afterwards in the poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral different families, and in 1538 the emperor Charles 
v. erected a caſtle here; but in 1551 it was taken and 
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Channel, but that of St. Malo's, which is only capable 
of receiving ſhips of between thirty and forty guns. 

Mardyke is a village about four miles to the eaſt of 
Dunkirk, and was formerly conliderable ouly on account 
of its fort, built on the ſca-ſhore, which has often been 
beſieged and taken, and was at laſt demoliſhed. Mar- 
dyke at length became celebrated for its noble canal, 
which Lewis XIV. cauſed to be formed under the direc- 
tion of Le Blanc, it being three thouſand three hundred 
and thirty-eight fathoms and two feet in length. It be- 
gan at the canal of Bergen, near Dunkirk, and extend- 
ing, With the breadth of between twenty-five and thirty 
fathoms, no leſs than fifteen hundred fathoms in length, 
from eaſt to weſt; it then widened from ſouth to north, 
and three hundred fathoms farther had an incomparable 
fluice with two baſons, one of which was forty-four feet 
broad, it being contrived for the reception of large veſ- 
ſels ; the other twenty-ſix feet in breadth, and intended 
for thoſe that were ſmall. By all the above treaties ſince 
that of Utrecht, the French have agreed to dellroy this 
canal, and other works. 


deſtroyed by the French. It was atterwards poſſeſſed by 
Spain ; and, though the town recovered itſelf again, the 
inhabitants had a great ſhare in the Jiſturbances which 
aroſe in the Netherlands. In 1646 and 1658 it was taken 
by the French, and in the laſt-mentioned year ceded to 
the Engliſh for aſſiſting France againſt Spain. In 1662 
Charles II. king of England, fold the town to France for 
five millions of livres, by which means Lewis XIV. ac- 
quired alſo Mardyke, and the other villages which the 
Engliſh had built round Dunkirk. 

Lewis upon this ordered the city to be well fortified, 
erefted a tine citadel, and built Fort Lewis, which 
ſtands to the ſouth on the canal of Bergen, about a mile 
and a half from the town. The harbour was alſo put 
into a moſt excellent condition, two moles of piles form- 
ing a canal in the ſca, a thouſand fathoms in length, and 
about forty in breadth, and at each end of the moles were 
erected two batteries. Beſides theſe, on each fide of the 
dyke was a fort, together with the battery of Revers; 
the caſtle of Gaillard oa the eaſt, and a little farther 
Fort Blanc. Between all theſe forts ſhips were to pals 
in their way to the harbour, contiguous to which was 
alſo a large baſon. 

This city enjoyed a flouriſhing trade, and in 1706 
contained ſixteen hundred and thirty-nine houſes, in 
which were fourteen thouſand two hundred and ſeventy- 
four inhabitants. The Engliſh, for the ſecurity of their 
commerce, which had ſuffered immenſe damage from the 
privateers of Dunkirk, compelled France to promiſe at 
the peace of Utrecht to deftroy the fortifications, to fill 
up the harbour, to demoliſh the dams and ſluices, and 
never to repair them. This was actually begun; but it 
was found, or at leaſt pretended, that by filling up the 
harbour, the country round, for about ten Freach leagues, 
would be in danger of being overflowed. To remedy 
this inconvenience ſeveral fruitleſs negociations paſſed be- 
tween France and England, and in the mean while a 
new canal was made at Mardyke. By the treaty conclud- 
ed at the Hague between France, England, and Holland, 
in 1717, it was agreed, that the large entrance of the 
new (luice at Mardyke, which was forty-four feet broad, 
ſhould be entirely demoliſhed; and that no harbour, 
fluice, or baſon, ſhould ever be made either at Dunkirk 
or Mardyke, or within two French leagues round ; and 
that the demolition of the works of Dunkitk ſhould be 
entirely completed: but France making no great haſte 
in this work, it was in 1748 made an article of the peace 
at Aix la Chapelle. After which France, inſtead of ful- 
filling theſe engagements, began ſome new works, which 
gave freſh umbrage to the court of England, who receiv- 
ed certain intelligence that the city was again fortified on 
the land ſide, the baſon widened, and rendered as com- 
modious for the reception of ſhips as ever the harbour 
had been. The French court replied, that theſe works 
hag no other view than to free the inhabitants from the 
exhalations of the ſtagnating water, a pretence as falſe 
as it was ridiculous, lince the French made the greateſt 
advantage ol this place during the late war; but at the 
— of it, again agreed to demoliſh the works, and 

up the har, which was the more neceſſary to be inſiſt- 
upon, as the French have no other harbour in the 
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SECT. XL. 


Of the Country of Artois ; its Situaticn, Extent, Produce, 
Government, and principal Cities. 


HE country of Artois, which forms a part of the 

Netherlands, is bounded on the north by Flanders, 
on the ealt by Hainault, and on the ſouth and weſt by 
Picardy. It is twenty-ſix French leagnes in length, and 
about ha'f :s much in breadth. This is one of the beſt 
and fineſt provinces in the whole kingdom, and, beſides 
its great fertility, carries on a conſiderable trade in flax, 
hops, wool, and oil of turnip- ſeed, and has ſeveral ma- 
nufactures of linen. 

Its principal rivers are the Scarpe, the Aa, and the 
Canche. 

This country, together with Picardy, is ſubject to one 
governor-general, a lieutenant- general, and two deputy- 
governors, one for Arras and Bapaume, and the other 
tor Aire and St. Omer's. Here is a provincial council, 
which in civil affairs is ſubordinate to the parliament of 
| Paris; The raiſing of the royal revenues is here admi- 
niſtered by conſent of the ſtates, which conſiſt of the 
| clergy, a great number of abbots, and the deputies from 
every chapter : belides theſe there are the nobility, who 
amount to about ſeventy perſons, and the commoners, 
who conſiſt of the council of Arras, and the deputies of 
the magiſtracy of the eight principal towns of the coun- 
try. No cuſtoms are paid here; the free gift required is 
in ſome meaſure ſettled at four hundred chouſand livres; 
but the charges of forage are more or leſs according to the 
number of cavalry in the country. 

The principal places in the conntry of Artois are the 
following : | 

Arras, the Origiacum of Ptolemy, and the Atrebatz 
of Cæſar, is ſituated in a diſtrict of the ſame name, and 
ſtands on the Scarpe, twelve miles to the ſouth-welſt of 
Douay. It is a very ancient and large place, divided 
into two parts, the one called the city, and the other the 
town, which is the more modern of the two; each of 
theſe is ſurrounded with old walls, which have round 
towers, built after the ancient manner, and a gate, over 
which was an inſcription in French, “ That when the 
„ French ſhall take Arras, the mice ſhall eat the cats,” as 
if that event was impoſſible ; but the event ſhewed that 
it was not, for the French took it in 1630. 

The old walls were repaired by Vauban, who added 
ſeveral baſtions, and a great number of new works in the 
ditch, which is large and very deep, particularly lu- 
nettes, built after Vauban's manner, and the firſt works 
of that kind which that excellent engineer performed. 
The ditch is ſurrounded with a covert-way, and a glacis 
as uſual, beyond which are ſeveral redoubts of a penta- 
gonal figure, placed in the re- entering angles, and each 
has its particular ditch, covert- way, and glacis. The ci- 
tadel is ſomewhat higher towards the country ; it is not 
very large, but is eſtcemed one of the ſtrongeſt in the 
kingdom; it being an oblong pentagon, compoſed of five 

baſtions, 
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baftions, as many half-moons, four tenailles, placed in | 


the errtains, and a fauſſe-braye, which covers the front 
on the city-fide. All theſe works are ſurrounded with a 
ditch, into which the Scarpe runs, or at leaſt a canal 
drawn from that river. Ds 

This town has handſome broad ſtreets, and is inha- 

bited by wealthy traders and artificers, who make ſail- 
cloth and tapeſtry, eſpecially the latter, which was in- 
vented here, and therefore that manufacture obtained 
the name of Arras: this is indeed very beautiful, tho' 
inferior to the tapeſtry made at Paris, Bruſſels, and Ant- 
werp. The large market. place here is ſurrounded with 
fine buildings, among which is the governor's houſe. 
There are eleven pariſh-churches, ſeveral convents, one 
ſeminary, and there was lately a college of Jefuits. The 
cathedral, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a 
fine ſtructure, in which are preſerved ſome famous relics. 
The abbey of St. Vait has a magnificent church be- 
longing to it; and among the Chapels here, is one called 
the chapel of the Holy Candle, in which was kept a can- 
dle, which it is pretended was given by the Bleſſed Vir- 
'in to the inhabitants, to cure them of an inward heat, 
which burnt and conſumed them. The biſhop is ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Cambray, and has a dioceſe of 
tour hundred pariſhes, with a revenue of twenty-two 
chouſand livres a year, and is taxed at the court of Rome 
four thouſand florins. He is lord of the city, and preſi · 
dent in the aſſembly of the ſtates. 

Aire, in Latin Aeria, and Aria, a confideradle fortreſs 
on the river L. ys, near the confines of Flanders, and about 
ten miles to the ſouth-eaſt of St. Omer's. This is a 
ſtrong and well fortitied place, having, beſides the walls, 
baſtions, halt-moons, horn-works, redoubts, counter- 
ſcarps, and ditches, with a moraſs, which encompaſſes it 
on three ſides. On that fide which is acceſſible, at the diſ- 
tance of a cannon-thot from the city, aud the river Lys, 
itands fort St. Francis, to which you go from the city by 
a regular canal. This fort is a ſmall, but regular pen- 
tagon, compoſed of five baſtians, encompalled by a ditch, | 
a covert-way, and glacis. The Lys divides the city into 
ewo unequal parts, which contain a cellegiate church 
with feveral convents, and had till lately, a college of | 
Jeſuits, with two hoſpitals, one of which is inſtituted | 
tor ſolditrs. | | 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrength of this place, the French 
took it in 1641, and ſoon after it was retaken by the Spa- 
niards. In 1676, it was again taken by the French, 
and was confirmed to them at the peace of Nimeguen. 
In November 1710, it ſurrendered to the allies, after a 
very vigorous ſiege, and the trenches had been open for 
fix weeks; but by the treaty of Utrecht, it was reſtored 
again to the French. 

Between Aire and St. Omer's are the ruins of the 
once conliderable city of Terouenne, which alſo ſtood 
on the river Lys. It was famous on account of its be- 
ing inveſted by Henry VIII. king of England, in perſon, 
in the year 1503, aſſiſted by the emperor Maximilian, 
who on this occaſion wore a St. George's croſs. At this 
fiege the French, attempting to throw proviſions into the 
town, were defeated by the Engliſh, with great ſlaugh- 
ter, and from the hurry with which they fled, this was 
called the Battle of the Spurs, intimating that theſe were 
the principal weapons they made ule of to eſcape in ſafe- 
ty. A fortnight after this battle, the city was taken, 
but diſmantled and quitted. The French afterwards re- 

ired it, but the emperor Charles V. taking it in 1553, 
levelled it with the ground, ſince which time it has ne ver 
been rebuilt. 

St. Omer's, the capital of a bailiwic, is called ia La- 
tin Andomaropolis, and was formerly called Sithin. It 
is a conſiderable city, ſeated on the Aa, eight miles north- 
welt of Aire, partly on an eminence, and partly on a 
moraſs, and is one of the beſt fortifications in the Ne- 
therlands; it being defended not only by a caſtle, but by 
large baſtions, between which are half-moons, ſurround- 
ed with large ditches, which are indeed too high to have 
any water in them, but are ſo deep, that it would be v 
difficult to mount from them to the walls of the ram- 
parts. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, and has a revenue of forty thouſand 
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the river Aa. The government of St. Omer's is under 
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Itvres, and 
fand florins. 
In this city are ſeveral fine ſtreets, and a large ſquaz 
with many handſome houſes, among which is the — 
houſe. The cathedral dedicated to St. Omer, is a noble 
ſtructure, chiefly remarkable for its chapels, which = 
embelliſhed with fine marble and beautiful paintin 4 
Beſides the cathedral, are fix pariſh-churchkes, and a — 
rich abbey of the order of benedictines. On each ſde ot 
the portico belonging to it ſtands a large ſquare flee le 
of great height, where a conſtant watch is kept = 
give notice whether there be an enemy in the neighbour. 
hood of the city, the gates of which are never opened 
till it be day- light, and the watch has given notice, by a 
ſignal, that he has diſcovered no danger. Here are alſo 
ſeveral convents and nunneries, two hoſpitals for maidea; 
a general hoſpital for the fick, an orphan-houſe for poor 
boys, another for girls, and a houſe for twelve poor Gd 
men, in memory of the twelve apoſtles ; beſides ſever: 
other foundations, particularly one for annually giving a 
ſum of money to poor girls in marriage. Here is alſo au 


its taxation to the court of Rome is 2 thou 
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Engliſh ſeminary. 


The city is populous and has fome trade, a number of 
ſmall veſſels coming up here from the ſea by means of 


a mayor, who is annually changed, and twelve echeyi 
and under its juriſdiction are above an hundred villages, 

To the north-eaſt of St. Omer s are floating iſlands 
that move backwards and forwards, according to what- 
ever motion is imparted to them. Upon theſe iſlands arc 
ſeen graſs always growing, and the people draw them 
with ropes to the ſhore in order to drive their catile imo 
them : they have alſo ſome trees growing here, but theſe 
they keep very low, for fear the wind ſhould have to 
much hold of them, and drive the illands with two much 
violence. 


er. Xx 

Of the Pravince of Picardy; its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
Rivers, Commerce, and principal Cities, particularly 
Amiens, Abbeville, Calais, and Boulogne. 


ICARDY is bounded on the north by Hainault, 
Artois, and the Streights of Calais; on the eaſi by 
Champagne; on the ſouth by the Iſle of France ; and on 
the weſt by Normandy and the Engliſh Channel. This 


province is long and narrow, it being uſually compared 
to a bent arm, and in this figure is nearly one hundred 


and fifty miles in length, but not above forty in breadth, 
and in many places not above twenty. It is generally a 
plain country, and produces wine, fruit of all kinds, 
plenty of corn, and great quantities of hay; but wcod 
being ſcarce, moſt of the inhabitants burn turf ; they have, 
however, ſome pit-coal, but it is not ſo good as that of 
England. 

Its principal rivers are the Somme, the whole extent 
of which is confined to Picardy; it becomes navigabic 
at Bray, and after reciving ſevcral ſmall rivers, divides 
into twelve channels, which are afterwards united, after 
which it falls into the Britiſh Channel. The Oiſe has its 
fource in Picardy, on the confines of Hainault, and, after, 
receiving ſeveral rivers, becomes navigable at La Fere, 
and falls into the Seine at Conflans. The Canche, 
which falls into the Britiſh Channel below Eſtaples. 
The Lanthie, which alſo falls into the Channel. Ihe 
Lys, which falls into the Scheld. "The Aa, which is 
made navigable at St. Omer's by means of fluices, and 
at laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Channel. The Scarpe, 
which falls into the Scheld; and the Deule, which was 
formerly no larger than a brook, but now by means 
canals and ſluices is become a conſiderable river. 

The ſituation of this province on the ſea, its many na- 
vigable rivers and canals, with the induſtry of the inha- 
bitants, render it the ſeat of a flouriſhing trade. In it 
are made beautiful ſilk ſtufſs, woollen ſtuffs, coarle linen, 
lawn, and ſoap, it alſo carries on à large trade in cor 
and pit-coal. In the government of Calais and Bou- 


logne, are annually bought up five or ſix thouſand _ 
| * 
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f ing afterwards turned looſe in the paſtures of 
— 1 ſold tor Norman horſes. The fiſherics 
on this coaſt are alſo very advantageous. 

In Picardy are four biſhoprics, two provincial courts, 
two governments, five courts of admiralty, four foreſt 
manors, and four lordſhips. 

Picardy is divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Picardy, and is again ſubdivided into four deputy-go- 
veraments, the principal places in which are the fol- 

ng: 

855 in Latin Ambianum, the capital of Picardy, 
and of the earldom of Amienois, is ſeated on the Somme, 
ſixty-five miles to the ſouth of Calais, and eighty to 
the north of Paris. It appears very delightful from the 
largeneſs of its ſtreets, the beauty of the houſes, and the 
extent of the ſquares, in two of which ſeven fine ſtreets 
meet. On the ramparts are planted two rows of trees, 
which form a very agreeable walk. The river Somme 
enters this city in three different channels, through the 
ſame number of bridges; ſo that after watering ſeveral 
parts of the town, theſe unite again at the other end near 
St. Michael's bridge. 

The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is one 
of the fineſt and beſt embelliſhed in all France : the pil- 
lars, choir, chapels, tombs, and paintings, are particu- 
lrly adorned ; and more eſpecially the principal entrance, 
wiich is flanked with two lofty towers, on which are 
placed ſeveral ſtatues. Among other relics they pretend 
to have here the heart of St. John the Baptiſt. In this 
city is alſo a collegiate church, a chapter of St. Nicho- 
las, fourteen pariſh-churches, ſeveral abbies and con- 
vents, and an academy of the Arts and Sciences, with ſe- 
veral hoſpitals. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, and within his dioceſe, beſides the 
above cathedral, are twelve collegiate churches, twenty- 
ſix abbies, fifty-five priories, ſeven hundred and fifty 
reftories, one hundred and three chapels of eaſe, and 
forty-eight communities. His annual revenue is thirty 
thouſand livres, and his taxation to the court of Rome 
is four thouſand nine hundred florins. Here is the feat of 
a preſidial court, an independent bailiwic and provoſt- 
hip, an office for the finances, and a mint. In this city 
and the neighbouring villages, the inhabitants carry on a 
manufacture of ferrets, and alſo make a conſiderable 
quantity of black and green ſoap. 

Abbeville, that is, the Abbot's Town, is the capital of 
Ponthieu, a diſtrict of Picardy, and is ſeated twenty miles 
to the north-weſt of Amiens, and fifty-two to the ſouth 
of Calais, in a very delightful plain on the Somme, which 
divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, and parts the city 
into two main diviſions, the one towards the Low Coun- 
tries, and the other towards Normandy. It is alſo 
watered by the rivulets of Scardon, Sottins, and Corneille, 
or I aniere. The tide here flows up the Somme to the 
height of about ſix feet, by which means, and its ſitua- 
tion, it is rendered a commodious port; it being but tif- 
teen miles from the Eugtiſn Channel. 

Abbeville was originally no more than a farm or manor 
belonging to the abbey of St. Requier, from which it had 
its name: it afterwards became a borough, from the con- 
courſe of people who came and ſettled init. It is now 
well fortified, and encompaſſed with walls, which are 
flagked with baſtions and large deep ditches. The houſes 
are moſtly of timber, old and meaoly built; it is like- 
viſe extremely dirty, and next to Amiens is the moſt po- 
pulcus town in all Picardy. It contains a collegiate 
church dedicated to St. Ulfranc, which is a lofty ſtone 
building, fourteen pariſh-churches, fifteen convents, a 
commandery of the order of Malta, and a college. It 
+ has a provincial court, with a bailiage, a foreſt-court, 
a court of commerce, a court of admiralty, and a ſalt- 
office. As it is conveniently ſituated for commerce, it 
carries on a great trade in corn, oil, hemp, flax, cordage, 
and ſoap. The woollen manufacture eſtabliſhed here in 
1665, by Mr. Roberts, a Dutchman, has ſucceeded fo 
well, that at preſent its cloths are little inferior in fine- 
neſs and goodneſs to thoſe of England. In it are alſo 
made very beautiful barragons, together with mocades, a 
Kind of carpets, dimity, pluſh, coarſe linen, ſpun wool, 
and fire-arms, 
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Calais is a ſtrong ſea-port town, in the fifty-firſt de- 
gree two minutes north latitude, and in the third degree 
fifteen minutes weſt longitude, one hundred and forty- 
three miles to the north of Paris, ſeated in a marſhy plain, 
on the narroweſt part of the Britiſh Channel, which is 
here only about ſeven leagues broad ; here the white 
chalky cliffs of Dover may be ſeen from the coalt ; and 
between Dover and Calais go two packet-boats twice a 
week. The figure of this city, iacluding the citadel, is an 
oblong ſquare, the two long lides of which are each about 
two hundred and twenty perches in length ; and the two 
ſhorteſt about ninety. One of the largeſt ſides is to- 
wards the fea, and very well fortificd ; the other is to- 
wards the land, and is defended by baſtions lined with 
ſtone, and covered with halt-moons and deep ditches, nine 
or ten perches broad, that can be filled either with ſal: 
or freſh water, as they pleaſe. The ſhort ſide that lies op- 
polite to the fort of Nieulai, may be defended by being 
laid under water, and the other ſide, called the Attack of 
Gravelines, is ſtill better fortified. The whole is encom- 
paſſed by a covert way, and fort Nieulai, juſt mentioned. 
is ſaid to be a perfect piece of fortification in its kind: it 
has four baſtions, and from thence the whole country 
about Calais may be laid under water in leſs than twenty- 
four hours. The citadel! has till its ancient circuit 
and ditches, but the chevalier de Ville has ſurrounded it 
with a new incloſure with three regular baſtions; and ir 
is ſo advantageouſly ſituated, that it not only commands 
the town and fort, but likewiſe all the neighb. uring 
country. Ships enter the port by a long canal, mide 
by order of Lewis XIV. between two moles ; at the head 
of each is a horn-work, defended by a halt-mcon, and 
encompaſſed by a wall, a deep ditch, and covert-way. 
This port is very happily ſituated, but has ſeveral in- 
conveniences, for no veſſel can enter it without running 
a great riſque ; it being almoit choaked up, and there is 
no road for ſhips to ride at anchor. The canal at Calais 
is, however, of great uſe to the inhabitants for inland na- 
vigation ; for by means of this canal one may ealily paſs 
by water from Calais to St. Omer's, Gravclines, Dun- 
kirk, Bruges, and Ypres. However, notuithſtauding 
the convenient ſituation of Calais, with reſpect to Eng- 
land and Holland, it is no leſs populous than might be 


expected, it being ſuppoſed to contain only five thouſand 


inhabitants. 

The ſtreets of Calais are ſtraight, well paved, and 
adorned with ſeveral houſes in the modern taſte. In the 
city is only one pariſh-church, which is a fine building, 
and has a very magnificent dome, and a very beautiful 
altar of marble; there is another church in the ſuburbs 
of St. Peter. It has four convents, two communities 
for the inſtruction of youth, and two alms-houſes. 

The inhabitants carry on a good trade in wine, brandy, 
falt, flax, horſes, and butter. They are exempt from all 
taxes, but the aſſeſſments for the repairs of the fortifica- 
tions and canals run high. The city has a particular go- 
vernor, a deputy-governor, and a mayor; and to the go- 
vernment of Calais belong twenty-four pariſhes. 

Edward III. king of England, took the city after a me- 
morable ſiege in the year 1347; and after the Engliſh had 
it in their poſſeſſion about two hundred years, it was re- 
taken by the duke of Guile in 1558. It was, however, 
agreed by the treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis, that Calais 
ſhould continue in the hands of the French during the 
{pace of eight years, after the expiration of which term 
it was to be reſtored to the Engliſh. Queen Elizabeth 
accordingly demanded it ; but the chancellor de L'Hopi- 
tal refuſed to reſtore it, under pretence that during the 
firſt religious war in France, which began three years at- 
ter the above treaty of peace, the Engliſh had ſeized 
Havre de Grace, and by this means had violated the 
treaty, and forfeited their right to Calais, which the 
French kept, though the Engliſh did not keep Havre de 
Grace, it being retaken by the French. Albert, arch- 
duke of Auſtria, and governor of the Low Countries, 
made himſelf maſter of Calais in the year 1595; but it 
was reſtored two years after to Henry IV, of France, by 
virtue of the treaty of Vervins. la ſhort, this city 
was bombarded by the Engliſh in the years 1694, 1695, 


and 1696. 
6 B Boulagte, 
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Boulogne, the ancient Geſoriacum, or Giſoriacum, 
A fince Bononia, is the capital of a diſtrict called the 
Boule dis, a particular government entirely independent 
of the governor-general of Picardy, I bis city ſtands 
upon a hill, at the mouth of the little river Liane, ſixteen 
miles to the ſouth-welt of Calais. The harbour is very 
incor modious, with a narrow entrance, into which mer- 
chant-thips can only enter at time of flood ; and St. John's 
road before the city, for ſhips of war can come no farther, 
is extremely bad, no veſſels being able to weather it 
there, unleſs the wind blows from ſome po.nt between 
the north and ſouth-eaſt; for with all other winds the 
ſea is extremely rough and boiſterous, Here formerly 
{tood a watch-rower, called by the French La Tour 
d4'Irdre, the Tower of Orders, and by the Engliſh the 
Old Man, ſaid to have been firſt built by Julius Cæſar, 
and repaired by the emperor Charlemagne; but having 
been neglected, it fell down, and in the room of it was 
erected a ſmall fort, which ſerves for the defence of the 
harbour. 

The city is divided into the Upper and Lower Town, 
the former of which is well fortitied with a ſtrong cita- 
del, and in it are ſeveral public ſquares and beautiful 
fountains, together with a palace, where juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered. Here is alſo a cathedral dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, more venerable for its antiquity than for 
auy thing elſe; alſo the parochial church of St. Joſeph ; 
an abbey of St. Vilemar; beſides ſome monaſteries, a ſe- 
minary for the education of ſuch as deſign to take holy 
orders, and an hoſpital built at the expence of the fa- 
mily of Aumont. The Lower Town, in which there 
are fewer perſons of quality than in the other, is larger 
aud more conſiderable for its trade, it being chiefly in- 
habited by merchants and tradeſmen, and extends along 
the little port at the mouth of the river. The biſhop of 
this place is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, and 
has under his juriſdiction two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 
pariſhes, with one hundred and forty-ſeven chapels of 
eaſe, and a revenue of twelve thouſand livres, out of 
which he pays fifteen hundred florins to the court of 
Rome. ö 
In the year 1478, Lewis XI. furrendered this anew 
to the Virgin Mary, declaring that for the future he and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould hold it trom her immediately as her 
vaſſals, paying her for homage a golden heart at their 
acceſſion to the crown; in purſuance of which Lewis 
XIV. paid twelve thouſand livres for himſelf and hls 
father Lewis XIII. 

Boulogne was taken by Henry VIII. king of England, 
in the year 1544, and afterwards reſtored to the French 
king Henry II. by a treaty of peace in 1 550, in conſider- 
ation of his paying three hundred thouſand crowns. 


SECT. XIII. 


The Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and Covernment 
of Champagne and Brie; with a Deſcription of the princi- 
pal Cities, as Troyes, Chalens, Rheims, and Sens. 

"= * E province of Champagne is bounded on the 

north by Hainault and part of the biſhopric of 

Liege ; on the eaſt by Luxemburg and Lorrain ; on the 

ſouth by Burgundy ; and on the weſt by the Ifle of 

France and Picardy ; it being one of the moſt conſider- 

able provinces in the whole kingdom. This province ex- 

tends from the welt to the ſouth-eaſt, or from Lagny to 

Bourbon, forty-ſix leagues in length, and from ſouth to 

north, or from Ravieres to Rocrois, about fifty-four. It 

derives its name from the large plains in the centre, but 
its borders are full of foreſts, hills, and mountains. 

This country produces plenty of grain, but is particu- 
larly famous for its wine, which is exported in great 
quantities; and the natural commodities in which the 
inhabitants trade are corn, wine, iron, wood, and cattle, 
with hay, woollen and ſilk ſtuffs, linen, &c. 

Its principal rivers are the Meuſe or Maeſe, which 
receives its ſource near the village of Meuſe; the Seine; 
the Maine, which riſes in Baſſigny; the Aube, which 
has its ſource oa the frontiers ; and the Aiine or Aine, 


GEOGRAPHY. Fancy: 


In this country are two archbiſhoprics and f 
biſhoprics. It is governed by the parliament, the * 
of accounts, and exchequer of Paris, except the territ 
of Sedan, which belongs to the parliament of wy,” 

. wh tz, 
ſt has ten provinciat and diftrict courts, ſeveral foreg 
courts, two courts of mintage, and a generalite, The 
military government of this province is lodged in 
governor, and four general-lieutenants, under whom = 
four hereditary ſub-governors, The principal cities 
this country are the following : ” 

Troyes, the ancient Auguſtomana, or Auguſt 
the capital of the province, is ſeated in Lower Cham. 
pagne, on the river Seine, about ſeventy miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is pretty large, but far from 
being ſo flouriſhing and populous as formerly. It has 
fourteen pariſh churches, including the cathedral, and 
two collegiate churches, with four abbies, ten convents, 
one college, one ſeminary, and one hoſpital, The ca- 
thedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a very noble 
ſtructure; its por tico is in a fine taſte, but the tower on 
the left · ſide of it has been left unfiniſhed, 

The city is ſurrounded with walls, but they are not 
kept in good repair ; and formerly it had three caſtles 
from which it is ſuppoſed to have obtained its preſent 
name ; bur there are now few remains of them left, The 
biſhop of Troyes is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Sens; 
his dioceſe contains three hundred and ſeventy-two 
riſhes, ninety-eight chapels of eaſe, with ſeventeen abbies; 
his yearly revenue is fourteen thouſand livres, and his tay. 
ation at the court of Rome is two thouſand florins. This 
city ſtill carries on a tolerable trade, eſpecially in linen, 
flax, hemp, and cotton fuſtians, canvas, wax and tallow 
candles, needles, ſerges, and tapeſtry. 

Chalons, a large city ſeated on the Maine, in a ſmall 
territory called the Chalonois, nincty- five miles to the 
eaſt ot Paris. In this city is a cathedral, two chapters, 
eleven parith-churches, three abbies, nine convents, and 
there was till lately a college of Jeſuits. The biſhop, who 
is alſo a count and peer, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and in his dioceſe are comprehended three hun- 
dred and four pariſhes, ninety-three chapels of eaſe, with 
ninereen abbies. His yearly revenue is twenty-four thou- 
ſand livres, and his taxation at Rome three thouſand 
florins. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in ſhalloons, which took their name from this place, and 
in other woollen ſtuffs, 

Rheims, the ancient Durocortorum, and Civitas Re- 
morum, the capital of a diſtri called the Rheimois, is 
ſituated fixty-two miles to the north of Troyes, and 
eighty-five to the north-eaſt of Paris, and is one of the 
moſt ancient and celebrated cities in the whole kingdom. 
It is about four miles In circumference, and contains 
ſeveral fine ſquares, large ſtreets, well built houſes, 
and magnificent churches. Among theſe is the cathedral 
of Our Lady, which is a fine ſtructure, though of Gothic 
architecture; the principal door is remarkable for its 
workmanſhip, and the great altar, at which the corona» 
tion of the kings of France is performed, is plated with 
gold. The treaſury of this cathedral muſt be very great, 
as every king at his coronation makes an offering here. 
The book of the Goſpel upon which the king takes the 
coronation oath, is faid to be written in the Sclavonic 
tongue, and the cover is of gold ſet with gens. The 
archbiſhop of this place is the firſt duke and peer of 
France, perpetual legate of the fee of Rome, and pri- 
mate of all Gallia Belgica. He alſo crowns the king ; he 
has an annual revenue of fifty thouſand livres, and his 
taxation at the court of Rome is four thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty florins. Here is alſo three collegiate 
churches, five abbies, nine converts, a commandery be- 
longing to the order of St. Anthony, a commandery 
the knights of Malta, and, till the Jeſuits were expell- 
ed, thef had here a large ſeminary, and a fine college. 

The abbey of Benedictines of St. Remy in this city is 
one of the nobleſt belonging to that order in all France ; 
and on the altar of its church is kept the holy phial, 
which at the baptiſm of Clovis, in 496, by biſhop Re- 
migius, they pretend was brought from heaven by 3 
dove, at the prayer of that ſaint, the crowd being {0 
great that he was unable to get to the font with the * 
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. ze olnal is of a dark red glaſs, about the length 
4 2 and nearly reſembles in ſhape a ſmall 
ry-water bottle. It has a gold ſtopper, and is fix- 
_—_ perforated ſquare caſket faſlened on a ſilver 
om it being ſeen only through a cryttal cover placed 
the caſket. The oil is ſaid to be grown dry, but on 
"_ unction of a king of France a ſmall quantity of it 
8 out, and mixed with the oil prepared for the 
— The univerſity here was founded in the years 
1 — and 1 549. Among the other public buildings are 
— ſpacious hoſpitals. The city carries on a couſider- 


de in wine, woollen and filk ſtuffs, and ginger- 
_ It has ſeveral remarkable remains ot Roman an- 


iquĩti rticularly three gates of the city, which to 
Io * the 4 of ſo many pagan deities, namely, 
of Mars, of the Sun, and Ceres. | . 

Sens, the Agendicum of the ancients, the capital of 
a diſtrict called the Senonois, is ſcated on the Yonne, and 
is large, but not very populous, though it is well ſituated 
for trade. This city is the fee of an archbiſhop, whoſe 
revenue amounts to fifty thouſand livres, and its taxation 
to the court of Rome is fix thouſand one hundred and 
ſixty-ſix florins. The cathedral, which is dedicated to 
St. Stephen, is admired for its ſtately front, it being 
adorned with various figures and lofty towers ; as alſo on 
account of its rich chapels, ancient tombs, and the mag- 
nificence of the high altar, where is a table of gold en- 
riched with precious ſtones, on which is repreſented 
in relievo the four Evangeliſts, together with St. Ste- 
phen. There are here alſo ſixteen pariſh-churches, five 
abbies, nine convents, and there was till lately a college 
of Jeſuits. 8 

Several councils have been held in this city, one of 
the moſt famous of which is that in the year 1140. It 
contains a provincial diſtrift and foreſt court, together 
with a ſalt · office. 

Meaux, in Latin Meldi, the capital of a diſtrict called 
Brie Champenoiſe, is ſeated on the river Marne, twenty- 
five miles to the north-eaſt of Paris, and contains a pro- 
vincial and diſtri court, a ſalt-office, &c. It has alſoa 
general-lieutenant, and a particular governor, The 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, his dio- 
ceſe is divided by the river Marne into two large arch- 
deaconries, to each of which belong three rural deane- 
ries; under theſe are nine abbies, ſeven chapters, and 
two hundred and twenty-ſeven pariſhes. "The biſhop's 
annual revenue amounts to twenty-two thouſand livres, 
and his taxation at the court of Rome to two thouſand 
florins. Beſides the cathedral there are in this city one 
chapter, five abbies, ſeveral convents, one alms-houſe, 
and one hoſpital. 
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Of the Government of Burgundy ; its Name, Situation, Ex- 
tent, Rivers, Government, and a Deſcription of the 
principal Cities ; particularly Dijon, Autun, and Tre- 
voux, the Capital of the ſmall Principality of Dombes. 


URGUNDY, called by the French Burgogne, de- 
rives its name from the Burgundians, who, towards 
the beginning of the fifth century, ſettled in Swiſſerland 
and Franche Comte, whence ſpreading themſelves to- 
wards the rivers Soane and Rhone, they erected a king- 
dom of their own, which was gradually reduced by the 
kings of the Franks. This country is bounded on the 
north by Champagne, on the eaſt by Franche Compte, on 
the ſouth by Lyonnois, and on the weſt by the Bour- 
bonnois and Nivernois. It extends from eaſt to weſt 
above thirty French leagues, and from north to ſouth 
about forty-five. | 


It is very fertile in corn and fruit, producing in parti- 
cular excellent wine. 
Ide rivers here are the Seine; the Dehune, which 
runs into the Soane; the Brebince, or Bourbince, which 
iſſues out of the lake of Longpendu; with the Ar- 
mangon, the Ouche, and Tille, with ſeveral mineral 
ſprings. 

ln this government are four biſhoprics. The diſtria 
aud provincial courts are ſubordinate to the parliament of 
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Dijon, which was erected in 1476; except the provincial 
courts of Macon and Auxerre, and the diſi ict of Bar-lur— 
Seine, Which are ſubject to the parliament of Faris. The 
ſtates of the country, conſiſting of the repreſentatives of 
the nobility, clergy, and commons, meet regularly every 
three years by writ from the king, in order to raiſe the 
{ſums required of them. 

Dijon, in Latin Divio, the capital of the country, and 
government of Burgundy, is ſituated in the Dijonois, 
about a hundred and forty miles to the fouth-caſt of 
Paris. It is fortified after the ancient manner, and de- 
fended by a caſtle flanked with great round towers. It 
is a pretty large city; the ſtreets are well paved, broad, 
and ſtraight; the houſes are handſome, and the churches 
and ſquares beautiful. The neighbouring country is 
fruitful, pleaſant, and watered by the rivers Suſon and 
Ouche ; the firſt of which is but a rivulet, and, after 
running through the city moat, paſſes through the city 
itſelt, where it falls into the Dijon. 

In this city are ſeven pariſh-churches, four abbies, 
three large hoſpitals, or alms-houſes, ſeveral convents, 
with a chapel in which is kept a ſuppoſed miraculous 
hoſt; and the Jeſuits had here a magnificent houſe. 
There are in this city likewiſe an academy of ſciences, 
and in 1723 a college of law was alſo erected here. 

The walks before the city are a quarter of a league in 
length, planted with three rows of linden trees, and 
terminated by a delightful grove. This city is the re- 
ſidence of the governor, the parliament, an iutendancy, 
a taillage-office, a provincial, ſupreme, and particular 
court, a falt-office, &c. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Lyons, and enjoys a revenue of eighteen 
thouſand livres a year, out of which he pays to the court 
of Rome twelve hundred and thirty-three florins. 

Autun, the Auguſtodunum of the ancients, ſtands on 
an eminence near three hills on the river Arux, and is 
about a mile in length and as much in breadth. It con- 
ſiſts of the Upper city, which is commanded by Mount 
Cenis, and the Lower city, in which is the citadel, and 
where are held the provincial tribunal, a foreſt court, a 
ſalt· office, and ſeveral other courts. The biſhop of this 
place is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lyons, though he 
is preſident of the aſſembly of the ſtates of Burgundy, and 
has a dioceſe of fix hundred and eleven pariſhes and four- 
teen abbies under him. His revenue amounts to ſeven- 
teen thouſand livres, and his taxation at the court of 
Rome is four thouſand and eighty florins. In this city is 
one cathedral, five abbies, two ſeminaries, two priories, 
one collegiate and twelve pariſh- churches. There was 
here allo a college of Jeſuits, and there are at preſent ſix 
convents, particularly a fine chartreuſe, ſituated in the 
ſaburbs, in the church of which lie the laſt dukes of 
Burgundy, and two hoſpitals. In the midſt of the city 
is an open place called The Field of Mars, and there are 
ſtill the remains of three pagan temples, one of them de- 
dicated to Janus, and another to Diana. Here is like- 
wiſe two ancient gates of excellent workmanſhip, which 
ſome have taken for triumphal arches, with a circus and 
the remains of a pyramid ; which laſt, to all appearance, 
has been a tomb. 

Auxerre, in Latin Antiſſiodorum, the capital of the 
earldom of Auxerrois, is ſituated on a hill near the river 
Yonne, ninety-two miles to the ſouth of Paris. It has a 
provincial and foreſt court, a chamber of tithes, a falt- 
office, &c. and is the ſce of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Sens; his dioceſe contains two hundred 
and thirty-eight pariſhes, and he has a yearly revenue of 
thirty-five thouſand livres, out of which he pays four 
thouſand four hundred florins to the court of Rome. His 
palace is a molt noble ſtructure. In this city are alſo a 
collegiate and eight pariſh-churches, five abbies, ſix con- 
vents, one commandery of the knights of Malta; and, 
till the expulſion of the Jeſuits, they had a ſeminary and 
a college in this city; there are here likewiſe two hoſpi- 
tals. This place, by means of the Yonne, carrics on a 
good trade. ; 

Trevoux, the ancient Tivurtium, the capital of the 
principality of Pombes and of the caſtellany of Trevoux, 
is ſeated on a hill by the Saone, a hundred and eighty- 
eight miles to the ſouth · by- weſt of Paris, and is the re- 
ſidence of a governor, a parliament, a diſtrict-· court, and 
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x mint. It is ſaid to have derived its name from its ſitu · 
ation on one of the highways which Agrippa made into 
Gaul, and which here divides into three branches. It 
has one chepter, three convents, and an hoſpital. 
This city, with the little principality of Dombes, de- 
longs to the duke of Maine, and was declared by Lewis 
X1V. an abſolute principality. Hence the prince of Dombes 
has the power of life and death, can confer nobility, 
coin money, and impoſe what taxes he pleaſes on his 
fubje&s, though he has his own parliament. His certain 
revenue is about a hundred and fifty thouſand livres, and 
this little principality is governed by a governor-ge 
tn the prince's name. 


SECT. . 


Of the Situation, Produce, Government, and principal 
Cities of the Groernment of Lyonniis ; with a particular 
Deſcription of the Eity of Lyons. 


YONNOIS is bounded on the north by Burgundy, 

on the eaſt it is ſeparated by the Soane and Rhone 
from Danphine, on tke ſouth it is bounded by Vivarais 
and Velais, and on the weft by Auvergne. It com- 
prehends the three ſmall provinces of Lyonnois, Beau- 
jolois, and Forez ; and produces corn, wine, and fruit, 
particularly an excellent kind of large cheſnuts called 
marrons. i 

The principal rivers are the Rhone, Soane, and Loire; 
beſides ſeveral (mall ones, as the Furan, Azerque, Rhin, 
Lignon, &c. Here is alſo a mine of copper and vitriol, 
wich ſeveral mineral ſprings. 

The courts of this government proceed according to 
the civil law, and appeals from them lie to the parlia- 
ment of Paris. Beſides its governor and general-lieu- 
tenant, it has two ſub governors, one over Lyonnois and 
Beaujolois, the other over Forez. 

We ſhall begin with Lyonnois, which is about twelve 
French. leagues in length, and ſeven in breadth. 

Lyons, in Latin Lugdunum, the capital of the Lyon- 
noi-, and of the whole government, ſtands fiftcen miles 
to the north of Vienne, in Dauphine, at the conflux of 
the Soane and the Rhone; the former runs thro” a part 
of the city, and has two bridges of wood, and a narrow 
oue of ſtone; but the ſtone bridge over the Rhone is a 
noble ſtructure. The city is about a fourth part as large 
as Paris, and is very populous ; but moſt of the ftreets 
are narrow. The houſes, which are ſaid to amount to 
four thouſand, are generally high and well built, but 
diſgraced by the raggedneſs and mean appearance of their 
paper windows; and they are faid to contain above 
ninety thouſand ſouls. 

In Lyons are ſeveral fine ſquares, in one of which is 
the town-houſe, the moſt elegant in Europe, which was 
begun in 1647, and finiſhed in 1655. It is a large build- 
ing in the form of an oblong ſquare, and on each fide 
ot the front is a wing four hundred and twenty feet in 
length. In the middle of the front is a tower, with a 
cupola on the top, and in the angles project two large 
pavilions. The great gate is adorned with two columns 
of the Ionie order, and leads into a large hall arched 
over, where are to be ſeen the buſts of Philip the Fair, 
Charles VIII. and Henry IV. with the pictures of all the 
kings of France of the name of Lewis: the roof is alfo 
finely painted, There are here likewiſe the conſular 
chamber, where the provoſt and the four echevins uſually 
fit; the hall where the merchants hold their meetings ; 
and in another hall are the pictures of the echevins. Be- 
fore the houſe is a handiome ſquare, in which is a large 
fountain. 

The cathedral of Lyons is dedicated to St. John, and 
the chapter conſiſts of gentlemen of the beſt families. 
They boalt of their having formerly had ſeveral kings 
and princes, who were members of it ; particularly in the 
thirtcenth century, when at one time they had the ſon 
of an emperor, nine ſons of kings, fourteen ſons of dukes, 
thirty of counts, and twenty of barons. To this chap- 


ter belong not only the cathedral, but the churches of St. 
The cathedral is indeed a 


| 


Stephen and the Holy Croſs. 


large ſtructure, particularly famous for its clock, which, 
like that at Straſburg, is cclebrated for the varicty of its 
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Fraxcs. 
motions, moſt of which have ceaſed ; for at every hour 
a cock at the top clapped his wings thrice, and crowed 
twice, after which an angel coming out of a door, ſa- 
luted the Virgin Mary, and at the ſame time the Hol 
Ghoſt deſcended, and an image of God the Father gave 
the benediction. The minute motion had an oval circle 
and yet the hand always touched the circumference. Be. 
ſides the cathedral, are three chapters or collegiate churches 
thirteen pariſh-churches, and till lately there were twg 
colleges of Jeſuits, the largeſt of which was the moſt ſtately 
in all the kingdom. This ſtructure is a regular quadran- 
gle, curioully painted in freſco, tho” ſomething defaced on 
the caſt ſide, where the winds from the mountains bear 
upon it. Over the front door, and over part of the 
church of that college is an obſervatory, one of the boldeſt 
pieces of architecture in Europe. Their chapel has a fine 
altar piece of lapis-lazuli, and an excellent piece of paint. 
ing by Blanchard. Their library is a ſpacious and hand- 
ſome apartment, in which are about 40,000 volumes: 
among which are ſome manuſcripts of the Bible, but noc 
very ancient ; but one of the moſt valuable pieces is a 
manuſcript of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, of conſiderable 
antiquity. 

Without the gate of St. Juſtus is a Jarge ſuburb where 
the bare-footed Carmelites have a delightful convent, 
with ſpacious gardens, from which there is a fine pro- 
pect ot the city: in their church is an altar of agate and 
lapis-lazuli, The Capuchius have alſo the pretended 
miracles of their faint painted on the walls of tlicir cloi- 
ſter, among which is one of his paying his apothecary 
with prayers, inſtead of money. The nunnery of St. Peter 
is a fine ſtructure, and the pariſh-church of St. Niege iz 
adorned with ſeveral fine pieces of painting by Le Brun. 

In one of the ſquares ſtands an equeſtrian ftatne of 
brals of Lewis XIV. La Belle Cour is a ſpacious arena, 
and near it are a mall and a delightful walk. The mo- 
nument of the two Lovers ſtands on the other fide of the 
Soane, and ſeems to have been ſome Roman building, 
conſtructed with very large ſtones. The Friars in Lyons 
are very importunate beggars, coming into the chambers 
of ſtrangers. 

The arſenal here is a fine building, well ſtored wit! 
military implements ; here are alſo three forts, but ore 
of them is only garriſoned, and that ſerves for the priſon 
of the city. In this city are ſtill to be ſeen ſome re- 
mains of Roman antiquities, as baths, aqueducts, aud 

t of an amphitheatre. 

This place is an archbiſhopric, and an intendencr, 
2 mint, with a provincial and other courts. Its arch- 
biſhop is primate over the archbiſhoprics of Rouen, 
Tours, Sens, and Paris; fo that appeals lie from them 
to him. He has alſo ſix biſhops for his ſuffragans, with 
a dioceſe of ſeven hundred and ſixty- four pariſhes, and a 
revenue of forty-eight thouſand livres, out of which he is 
taxed by the court of Rome three thouſand florins ; and 
beſides the title of archbiſhop, he has that of count of 
Lyons. 

—_ the city lie ſome mountains, which being varie · 
gated with convents, feats, gardens, and vineyards, form 
a very delightful proſpect. 

Moſt of the inhabitants are makers of ſilk, gold, and 
ſilver laces. Formerly the looms in and about this city 
amounted to eighteen thouſand; but in 1698, this num- 
ber was found reduced to four thouſand. It is ſtill, how- 
ever, in great repute for the above manufactures, parti- 
cularly for its bombaſines, which are admired for their 
beautiful luſtre; and its trade extends not only oves all 
France, but even to Spain, Italy, Swiſſerland, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, | | 

Forez, the next diviſion of this province, is equal 
in extent to Lyonnois and Beanjolois put together, but 
has only ſeveral ſmall towns. Its capital is Montbriſon, 
fituated on the little river Veziza, ſeventeen miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Lyons, and has ſeveral courts of juſtice 
and public offices : it has alſo a collegiate church, with 
fome other churches and convents. 

Beaujolois is a diſtrict ten French leagues in length, 
and eight in breadth. This is a very fruitful country» 
Its capital is Ville Franche, which is ſeated on the lirtle 
river Morgon, near the Soane; and has a collegiate 
church, and an academy of the polite Arts, with ſeveral 
public offices. 
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Among the products of the ſoil may be reckoned 
S EC T. XVI. woad, which particularly grows in Upper Languedoc. 
This plant has its root uſually an 1 2 foot 
ie Lituati emar table | or a foot and a half in length, with five or ſix leaves 
of Lan 2 ” ns Rs j wh : growing from it, that —＋ foot long, and ſix inches 
_— — X Plant called Waad, and the Fork-Tree. broad. The flower repreſents a croſs, and bears an ob- 
Defeription of 1 Ri: ers of this Province; and a Deſcrip- | long ſeed, which is ſometimes of a violet, and ſome- 
The Hr — * Aich forms a Communication between, | times of a yellow colour ; but the former is the belt. It 
2 — the Mediterranean. The Trade and | is uſually ſown in February, and requires a good ſoil, 
the Ocean an his Province: An Account of its prin- | with greqt care after it begins to ſhoot. When the 
Government of this I rovince * Montpellier, Nifſmes gf herb is ripe, it is cut off cloſe to the ground, and imme- 
ia! Cities, Tomlba/e 2 4 0 00 7 the Aquedu# diately pounded to a paſte, which is made up into 
with its e | cakes, or balls ; and theſe, when thoroughly dried in 
calles Fout 7 dy the ſan, are reduced to a powder, which gives a very 
i the Rhone, | beautiful and laſting blue. 
—_—_— 8 23 Dan phine ; The fork-tree is alſo one of the curiofities of this coun- 
pas 5 Lyonnois, Auvergne and Guienne ; | try, though it is alſo found in Spain and Italy. The 
= x} 20 of it is divided by the Garonne from | ſtem of this tree is from two to four feet high, when its 
1 * Gabon - and on the ſouth it terminates on | farther growth is generally checked. At the top of its 
2 f Rouſſillon and Foix, and alſo on the | ſtem grow a conſiderable number of ſtraight ſhoots, which 
=? comme The eaſtern coaſt from Agde as far as| are ſuffered to riſc five or ſix feet, and about the third 
n increaſed, the ſea having re- year are cut into the form of three-pronged forks ; and 
— 1 f Jerabln as evidently appears on con- | in the ſixth, ſevenih, and frequently not till the ninth, 
— ** — of — geograpners with reſpect | when they have completed their growth, are carefully 
to os ſicuation of ſeveral of its maritime 7 1 was _ * day item, and undergo a ſecond forma- 
. ; ntry | ti . 
24 bs = —_ — 4 eaſt ol There are here ſeveral periodical and medicinal ſprings. 
a 1 _ ted at about ſeventy leagues but from | The principal rivers are the Rhone; the Garonne, which 
— to fouth in the narroweſt part it is between ten and | iſſues from the Pyrenean mountains; the _—— = 
aa . Is to Hae NT edn wi 
R 4 this. — very remarkable. | iſſues from the Vivarez, and falls into the Mediterranean. 
rr 
weſt r — that veſſels might paſs from one fea into the other with- 
ſouth-weſt. This wind gradually increaſes, and being out going er a5 Spain, we — of on Inns 
cool refreſhes the country in ſummer. The inhabitants | that any m_— : A ever pr Under Lewis XIV. Ri 
call ir Cirs, in conformity to its ancient name Circius. | ſerves an _—_ deſcription, Unc LO Fog 
Oppoſite to this blows another from the eaſt or ſouth-eaſt, quet, * emp 2 2 et : - =, Jpn _— 
which is called Autun. This is firſt perceived near Nar- tion o * ery part 5 5 e 
bonne, and at Caſtelnaudari it is very violent: This -.ourſc!ior than his I _— et ne —& þ.. way 
EE ee Ee Ee Le Felt ge ts 
J 1 | ! 
COT — a cold and very — north | diterranean, and traverſes the lake of Thau, and a quar- 
wind, which fullows the courſe of the Rhone in the val- | ter of a mile below Toulouſe is —_— by 8 
ley through which it runs from north to ſouth, and is called | into the Garonne. — — — cages 5 Jengt , 
Bile, or Black. Sometimes, in direct oppoſition to the lat- | and every _— ſix _ = ; . t * a cat =_ Og _= 
ter, blowsa ſea-wind, which is uſually accompanied with hundred —_ Ln _ e 4 ou pl * * 
... TE ESINE SD USED 0: 
pyer La OC : es, in * . 3 
how of hr os Rl ; om to the Rhone, | large ſluices, many of which conſiſt of two, three, and 
lea-breezes conſtantly ſet in, at nine or ten o'clock in the | four ſmaller ones, by means of which the water is con- 
morning, and, to the great refreſhment of the air, laſt | fined in the riſing grounds. : 
till about five in the evening. Laſtly, it is alſo obſeryable, | At St. Ferreol, a quarter of a mile below Revel, be- 
that at the foot of the Pyrenees, near the village of Blaud, | tween wo rocky hills that are in the form of a half- 
in a narrow valley wholly enviconed with RE — mg 2 140 —— 1 ＋ 12 
ex towards th th-weſt, and throu certain | length, five hundred in breadth, an enty deep 
— * — 1 2 bande — wide blows a — ſurface being ſix hundred and eighty-ſeven thou- 
wy cool weſt or north-weſt gale, which chiefly 22 _ four A _ > x54". ay _ Into = _ 
in ſummer, and then only in the night. In clear and | of water the rivulet udot, which runs down the 
warm wentder chi nay > ht fr than in a thick | hills, is received, and incloſed by a wall two thouſand 
and cold air. In ſummer it cools the whole valley, | four hundred feet long, a hundred and thirty-two in height, 
and in winter prevents white froſts; and, as it blows | and twenty-four feet thick, having a ſtrong dam defend- 
only in the night, che inhabitants of the village of Blaud ed by a ſtrong wall of free-ſtone. Under the dam runs 
can winnow their corn at no other time. an arched paſſage reaching to the main wall, where three 
This province produces ſome very beautiful marble, | large cocks, of caſt braſs, are turned and ſhut by means 
ang in ſeveral places in Lower Languedoc are found tur- | of iron bars; and theſe cocks dicharge the water through 
quoiſes. There are here alſo lead and iron mines. mouths as large as a man's body into an arched aqueduct, 
This country is very mountainous, particularly the | where it runs through the outer wall, and when got be- 
Cevennes, which are of great height and very ſteep; yet | yond it goes under the name of the river Laudot, con- 
theſe being, as it were, the head - quarters of the Pro- | tinuing its courſe to the canal called Rigole de la Plaine. 
teltants, abound in Ir produces plenty of corn, | From thence it is conveyed to another ne reſervoir near 
ruit, and fine wine; with large plantations of olive | Naurouſe, two hundred fathoms in length, a hundred and 
and mulberry-trees, the latter for filk-worms, and the for- fifty in breadth, with the depth of ſeven feet and out 
mer for oil, though this laſt is inferior to that of Pro- | of this baſon it is conveyed by means of ſluices, as well 
vence. "They here tread out the corn in the manner | to the Mediterranean fea as to the ocean, according as | 
aftiſed in the eaſt, by cauſing a number of mules and | the canal wants it. Though the above cocks remain 
4 45 turn round a circle upon the grain, which is | open for ſome months ſucceſlively, yet there is no viſible 
rewed u 


nder them, and afterwards alſo tread the ſtraw | diminution of the water in the great reſervoir. Near 


into ſmall pieces to ſave the trouble of chopping it. Bezieres are eight fluices, which form a regular and 
83 
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grand caſcade nine hundred and thirty-ſix feet long, and 
{1xty-ſix high, by means of which veſſels may paſs croſs 
the river Orb, and continue their voyage on the canal. 
Above it, between Bezieres and Gapeſtan, 1s the Mal 
Pas, where the canal is conveyed for the length of a 
hundred and twenty fathoms under a mountain cut into 
a very lofty arcade, the greateſt part of which is lined 
with free-ſtone, except towards the end, where it is only 
hewn through the rock, which is of a ſoft ſulphureous 


ings, three different depths of the water mceting there ; 
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Toulouſe, or Thoulouſe, the capital of Lan 
and one of the moſt ancient citics in the kingdom, 
lituated in latitude forty- three degrees thirty-five minut : 
torty ſeconds, and in one degree ten minutes caſt lon . 
tude, in a diſtrict called the Toulouſain, in a moſt te. 
lighttul plain on the Garonne, and, next to Paris, ; 
{aid to be the largeſt city in all France. The 3 
moſtly broad, and the houſes built of brick; it js = 
however, very populous, and though fo finely ſituated. 

* 


guedoc, 


niſh wool, his is chiefly imputed to the vanity of the 


ſubſtance. At Agde is a round fluice, with three open- 15 trade is inconſiderable, its principal article being Spa- 


and the gates are ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that veſſels 
may paſs through by opening which the maſter pleaſcs ; 
an invention that ſtruck the great Vauban himſelf with 
admiration. The leſſer rivers and ſtreams that might have 
prejudiced the canal have been carried under it by warer- 
courſes, of which there are forty-four, and cight bridges. 

This canal coſt thirteen millions of livres, part of 
which money was furniſhed by the king, and part by the 
ſtates of Languedoc. The king generouſly granted to 
Riquet, the inventor, and his male heirs, all the juriſdic- 
tion and revenues belonging to it; fo that the crown 
does not come into poſſeſſion till the extinction of that 
line. Ships paſling on it for every hundred weight pay 
twenty ſous, and even the king himſelf pays the fame 
toll for military ſtores, &c. ſent by way of this canal ; 
ſo that the revenue, eſpecially in time of a briſk trade, is 
very conſiderable. However, the charges attending it 
are allo very great; for the ſalaries of the ſeveral direc- 
tors, reccivers, comptrollers, lieutenants, clerks, and 
watchmen, annually amount to one hundred thouſand 
livres, beſides the great expence of repairs. The counts 
of Caraman, deſcendants of the above-mentioned Riquer, 
are alſo obliged to keep paſſage- boats, which are drawn 
by mules or horſes ; and though there ave no paſſengers, 
they muſt go and come at ſtated times. 

The coalt of Languedoc is dangerous, and alſo in 
want of good and ſecure harbours. With reſpect to its 
trade, the city of Montpellier, by means of the river Lez 
and the lakes near it, carries on, at the harbour of Cette, 
the greateſt maritime trade in all Languedoc; but the 
whole is not very conſiderable. The commerce of this 
province principally conſiſts of manufactures and other 

oods. Wine is exported hence to the coaſts of Italy ; 
oil to Swiſſerland and Germany ; and, when the harveſt 
is uncommonly good, corn to Italy and Spain; dried 
cheſnuts and raiſins are ſent to Tunis and Algiers; and 
cloth to Swiſſerland, Germany, and the Levant, 

Towards the middle of the ſixteenth century the Refor- 
mation made an extraordinary progreſs in this country; 
but was ſoon attended wich civil war, and all the rage 
of perſecution, which was carried on here with greater 
fury than in other parts of France; and Languedoc was 
the ſcene of continual troubles and cruelties for above 
an hundred years; but though more blood was ſhed here 
than in the whole kingdom beſides, there are ſtill in this 
province a great number of ſecret Proteſtants. 

The Popiſh clergy are here extremely numerous and 
wealthy, there being in Languedoc three archbiſhops 


and twenty biſhops, and the whole eccleſiaſtical revenues 


amount to twenty- five millions forty-one thouſand eight 
hundred and fifty- two livres per annum. It has allo a 
great number of inferior courts ſubject to the ſupreme 


ones, which are the parliament of Toulouſe, and the 
chamber of accompts and taxes at Montpellier. The go- 


ver nors of diſtricts here reſemble the bailiffs in the other 
provinces, and are eight in number. Every diſtri&t has 
a court of juſtice, to which lie appeals from the Vigueries 
or royal courts. In it is alſo a ſuperior foreſt court, 
with ſeven dependent on it. The parliament conſiſts of 
the clergy, the nobility, and the commons, who are 
called together by the king every Oftober. Under the 
governor of Languedoc are three general lieutenants, 
namely, one over Upper Languedoc, the ſecond over 
Lower Languedoc, and the third over the dioceſes of 
Niſmes, Alais, Mende, Puy, Viviers, and Uſez. It has 
alſo nine interior governors, each of which has his re- 
ſpective department. 

The principal places in this province are the follow - 
ing: 


merchants, who no ſooner acquire a conliderable fortune 
than they make it their chict aim to obtain a ſeat in the 
city-council, and to lay aſide all commerce. 

This city is the ſeat of an intendency and receiver 
office, of a governor, a provincial court, a royal tribunal, 
an admiralty, a foreſt court, a mint, and other pubic 
offices ; it is allo the reſidence of an archbiſhop, and the 
iecond parliament of the kingdom. The dioceſc of the 
archbiſhop contains two hundred and fifty pariſhes, his 
revenue amounts to ſixty thouſand livres a year, and big 
taxation at the court of Rome is five thonſand florins. 

The cathcd1ial is an ancient handiome ſtructure, but 
contains nothing remarkable: in the ſpacious area before 
it is a fountain, over which is an obeliſk; crrioully 
wrovght, In the church of St. Sernin, or St. Saturnin 
are ſaid to he thirty bodies of ſaints, and among them 
leven of the Apoliles, one of whom they pretend to be 
St. James the Younger, though St. Jago de Compoſtela 
in Spain allo boaſts of being poſſeſſed ot the body of that 
apoltle. Near this city ſtands a ſecularized abbey. The 
church of La Dorade is thus called from a gilded, but 
now a coal black image of the Virgin Mary, which 
ſtands on the great altar, and in ary time of calamity 
is the conſtant refuge of the inhabitauits. Ihe name of 
the ſtatuary was Luke, which being marked on the bale, 
has made the common pcople imagine that this ima 
was carved by St. Luke. The church of the Carme- 
lites has a large and magnificent chapel ; that of the 
Dominicans is alſo large and ſplendid. Under the choir 
of the Franciſcan church is a vault, where bodies dry 
without mouldering or putrefaction; but become ex- 
tremely light. The ſociety of the Blue Penitents in this 
city is one of the molt renowned traternities in the whole 
kingdom, having in its regiſters kings, princes of the 
blood, and eminent ecclcſialtics. 

The univerſity of Toulouſe is reputed the ſecond in 
France, and conſiſts of ſeveral colleges. The four facul- 
ties, namely, divinity, law, philoſophy, and phyfic, with 
the liberal arts, are taught here. Here is alſo an academy 
of polite literature, founded by royal patent in September 
| 1694 ; it is compoſed of a chancellor, and forty-two 


members or fellows, who employ their talents chiefly in 
poetry. This is in the room of a ſocicty called the Floral 
Games; and ſtill every year, on the third day of Nay, 
they give away four prizes, one gold and three filver 


| flowers, to thole who diſtinguiſh themſelves by writing 


the beſt copy of verſes, 
' The above ſociety meet in the rown-houſe, which i; 
a ſpacious building called the Capitolium, in which there 
is a white marble ſtatue of Clementina, Who d to 
have inſtituted the above-mentioned Floral prizes in the 
year 1540. The hall of this ſtructure is adorned with the 
buſts of the illuſtrious and celebrated natives of Toulouſe, 
as alſo of two Gothic kings, ſome accounts of Toulcuic, 
and ſeveral diſtinguiſhed civilians. There are here pte. 
. ſerved five large parchment folios, finely written 
illuminated, being the annals of the city from the year 
1288 to the preſent time, | 

Here is alſo an academy of the ſciences and liberal arts. 
The ſtone bridge over the Garonne, which is a hundred 
and thirty-five tathoms long, and twelve broad, reſts on 
ſeven arches of different magnitudes; but, except the can- 
tons, which are of ſtone, is wholly built of brick. in 
this city are made Bergamo carpets, but ot little value, 
together with ſome flight ſilk and woollen ſtuffs. 

Narbonne, the ancient Narbo, is a fortified city, ſixty- 
four miles to the welt of Montpellier, ſeated on a cant 
which paſſes through it, and joins the river Aude. It 


the reſidence of an archbiſhop, whole province —_— 
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a hundred and forty-four pariſhes, and its revenue 
amounts to ninety thouſand livres per annum, out of 
which he pays at Rome nine thouſand florins. The ca. 
thedral called St. Juſtus and St. Paſtor, is remarkable for 
its fine organs and curious painting, in which are repre- 
ſented the raiſing of Lazarus from the dead, the laſt 
judgment, and other pieces. There are alſo five other 
: in- churches, the principal of which is the collegiate 
church of St. Paul, wich a college of the fathers of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, and ſeveral convents tor perſons of 
both ſexes. The remains of Roman antiquities ſtil] to 
be ſeen here conliſt of ſtones and inſcriptions, chiefly 
placed in the walls of the court of the archbiſhop's pa- 
Jace, and in the garden is a beautiful Roman ſepulchre 
ite marble. 
ot, in Latin Mons Peſſalanus, is ſeated on 
a hill by the river Lez, fifry miles to the north-eaſt of 
Narbonne, and, next to Touloute, is the moſt con ſider- 
able city in all Languedoc. [t contains a chamber of taxes 
and accompts, with an intendency, a treaturer's office, a 
ovincial court of juſtice, a ſheriff's court, an indepen- 
dent court, a foreſt court, a mint, &c. It has many 
fine houſes ; but the ſlreets are very narrow, which is 
attended with this convenience, that in hot weather they 
have linen awnings drawn over them, under which a 
perſon may walk without being incommoded by the 
fun. The air here is fo pleaſant and healthy, that num- 
ders of foreigners, and eſpecially of the Engliſh, reſort 
hither for the recovery of their health, particularly when 
labouring under hectie diforders. "The city is adorned 
with ſeveral ſtately edifices, as the hall of juſtice, the 
churches of St. Peter and the Virgin Mary, and a ſtrong 
citadel, flanked with four royal baſtions, which com- 
mands the town and the neighbouring count y. In the 
ſquare of Lewis the Great, which is without the city, 
is the pleaſant walk of Peyron, in which ſtands an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of that monarch in bronze, upon a pedeſtal 
of a greyiſh white marble. This the ſtates of Languedoc 
erefted in honour of him. The city gate leading to this 
ſquare is built in the form of a triumphal arch. The 
biſhop of this place is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Nar- 
bonne ; his dioceſe contains a hundred and ſeven pariſhes; 
his revenue is thirty-two thouſand livres; and he is taxed 
at the court of Rome four thouſand florins. 

The univerſity here is particularly famous for phyſic, 
it being founded by phyſicians who were expelled Spain 
in the year 1180. The celebrated ſcarlet gown of Rabe- 
lais, with which all doctors of phyſie are inveſted at tak- 


ing their degrees, has long ſince ceaſed to be an original,” 


the ſtudents having, from time to time, cut off little flips, 
ſo that the robe now uſed is ſaid to be at leaſt the third or 
fourth ſubſtitute. In 1706, aroyal academy of ſciences was 
founded here, and they have an excellent phyſic garden, in 
which public lectures on botany are read. The inhabitants 
are principally employed in making verdigris, likewiſe in 
dimities, ſilk, and woollen ſtuffs ; they have alſo a con- 
ſiderable trade in wool brought from the Mediterranean, 
in wine, aqua-vite, Hungary-water, cinnamon- water, &c. 
This city formerly belonged to the Proteſtants, as one 
of their cautionary towns; and though Henry IV. made 
over to them this and other places, his ſon Lewis XIII. 
took it from them after a vigorous defence in 1622. 
Frontigniac, or Frontignan, a ſmall town ſeated on the 
lake of Thau, ſeventeen miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Montpellier, is remarkable for its excellent muſcadine 
wine, its jar-raiſins, and its handſome town-houſe. This 
Wine is called by the Engliſh Frontiniac. The above 
lake, which is alſo called Maguleone, is twelve leagues 
in length, and ſ<parated from the ſea only by a narrow 
tract of land; but in one place has a communication 
with the gulf of Lyons, which, according to Dr. Buſching, 


takes not its name from the city of Lyons, which is ſeated | 


at a great diſtance from the ſea, but rather from the 
violent ſtorms ſo frequent in this ſhallow part of the 
Mediterranean, and which deſtroys the ſhips as a furious 
lion does its prey. 

Niſmes, or Nimes, in Latin Nemauſus, a large city, 
thirty miles to the north of Montpellier, is very plea- 
ſantly ſituated, it having on one ſide hills covered with 
Vines, and on the other a very fertile plain. The ſtreets 
ac in general narrow, but kept pretty clean, and the 


{ houſes of ſtone handſomely built. One-third of the in- 


habitants are fecret proteſlanits, Tlere is a collector's ot- 
fice, an intendency, and a provincial court of juſtice, Its 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and 
his dioceſe contains two hundred and fifteen pariſhes : 
he has an annual revenue of twenty-ſix thouſand livres, 
out of which his taxation at the court of Rome is twelve 
hundred florins. In this city are ſeveral convents, and it 
had a jeſuits college ; it has an academy of polite litera- 
ture, founded in 1682 ; and is defended by a citadel con- 
liſting of four baſtions. There are here ſuch a multitude 
of manufacturers, that its cloth and ſilk trade alone ex- 
ceeds that of the whole province. 

In the city and its neighbourhood are ſeveral illuſtrious 
monuments of antiquity : one of the principal of theſe 
is an amphitheatre, ſaid to be the leaſt damaged of any in 
Europe. It is built of free-ſtone, the outſide of which 
is very entire ; the ſtones are in many places of an amaz- 
ing length and thickneſs: it is two ſtories high, and has 
ſixty arches and columns in each ſtory; on theſe and 
their cornices are to be ſeen the Roman eagles, with 
figures of Romulus and Remus ſucking a wolf, The ſteps 
or feats are ruined, and the arca filled with houſes. Over 
the large entrance are two halt bulls cut in ſtone, alſo a 
triple and winged Priapus, and the figure of a woman 
holding by a bridle. 

The other antiquities are an oblong ſtructure embel- 
liſhed with thirty-two columns of the Corinthian order, 
ſuppoſed to be a temple erected by the emperor Adrian 
in honour of Plotina, conſort to Trajan. A temple con- 
liſting ot moſt beautitul free-ſtone, above half of which 
is {till ſtanding, and is ſuppoſed to have been dedicated to 
Diana; and cloſe by it is the fountain of Diana mention- 
ed by Auſonius, which fr(t diffuſing itſelf into a deep and 
wide pond, furniſhes water enough to ſupply all the gar- 
dens ot the city. From ſeveral remains it appears that 
this was a public bath. Here is alſo an oftangular tower 
fifteen fathoms high, the whole being a ſolid ſtructure 
from the bottom to the top. It is remarkable, that the 
heads of all the Roman eagles found here are ſtruck off; 
which is imputed to the Goths, who, on their reduction 
of this country, are ſuppoſed to have done this by way of 
inſult of the hanghty enemy they had ſubdued. The 
eſplanade or walking-place without the city, is extremely 
delight: ul, 

At no great diſtance from the city, and a mile and a 
half from the market-town of Remoulins, is a bridge 
called the Pont du Guard, a moſt valuable piece of Ro- 
man antiquity, it being part of the great aquedu& by 
which the ſpring of Eure was carried the length of nine 
hours diſtance to Niſmes, and there diſtributed in the 
amphitheatre, public fountains, and private houſes. The 
above bridge conſiſts of three ranges of arches, built one 
upon another, over the river Gardon, and thus con- 
necting the high rocks on both fides the river, ſo as to 
afford a fice paſſage to the water of the ſpring above- 
mentioned from one mountain to the other. The lower 
part conſiſts of fix arches, tour hundred and thirty-eight 
teet in length, and eighty-three in height. The ſecond 
conſiſts ot eleven arches, each fifty-ſix feet in diameter, 
and fixty-{cven in height; and is of ſuch an extraordi- 
nary width, that, be ſides the pillars on which the upper 
part or range of arches reſts, there is a horſe and toot- 
way leading through it, ſccurcd by a breaſt- work. The 
third range, which reſts on the ſecond, and is five hun- 
dred and eighty- five feet and a half in length, conſiſts of 
thirty-five arches, each of which is ſeventeen feet in 
diameter; and over this uppermoſt range runs the aque- 
duct, which is of ſuch a height and breadth, that with 
a little inclination of the body a perſon may walk in it. 
The whole is of a very hard and durable free-ſtone. From 
an eminence towards Uzez, a ſmall epiſcopal town near 
the ſpring of Eure, are here and there ſeen entire ranges 
of arches, all which belong to chis vaſt aqueduct. 

Quillac is a ſmall place ſeated on the Vidourle, be- 
tween which and the town of Sauve, at the foot of a 
mountain near the river, is a periodical ſpring, which 
runs and intermits twice in twenty-four hours. The 
flow laſts ſeven hours tweaty-five minutes, and the inter- 
miſſion five hours, This is ſuppoſed to be eccaſioned by 
a cave or reſervoir in the mountain, which being filled 

every 
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every five hours, diſcharges itſelf through a canal in the | 
form of a — This war is drank as a — 4 
and when heated is uſed for bathing. It contains a con- 
fiderable quantity of ſulphur, and is reputed very good 
for all diſorders of the eyes. wks ; 

In Languedoc is the diftrift of Albigeois, from whence 
the Albigenſes take their name, they being a brave and 
upright people, who ſo early as the eleventh century op- 

ed popery, and adhered to the doctrines of the Gol pel, 
amidſt the violent perſecutions which their integrity drew 
upon them. The country produces plenty of corn, 
wine, fruit, and ſaffron ; but the people are poor. 

The capital of this eountry is Alby, which ſtands on 
an eminence near the river Tarn; it is the reſidence of 
an archbiſhop, and has a royal tribunal, with ſeveral 
other courts. This dioceſe contains three hundred and 
twenty-ſeven pariſh churches, and the annual revenue 
of the archbiſhop amounts to ninety-five thouland livres, 
out of which he pays two thouſand florins to the court 
of Rome. He is lord alſo of the city, though the high 
and low juriſdiction, and the high domains, are in the 
king's hands. The cathedral is one of the richeſt and 
fineſt buildings in the kingdom : the epiſcopal palace 
is alſo very noble. The walk called La Lice, a little 
above the city, is extremely pleaſant, and the little town 
of Chateauvieux forms a handſome ſuburb. At a coun- 
cil held here in 1176 the doctrines of the Albigenſes were 
anathematized. 

Alais, or Alez, is a pretty large populous city ſeated 
on the river Gardon, thirty-five miles to the north of 

Montpellier. It is the ſee of a biſhop, fuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Narbonne, who has an annual revenue of 
fixteen thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court 
of Rome five hundred florins. This dioceſe conſiſts of 
eighty pariſhes ; the biſhopric was founded ſo lately as 
the year 1691, in order to bring over to the church of 
Rome the great number of Proteſtants in that part of 
the country, and a college of Jeſuirs was added as auxi- 
liaries to it. The quantity of unwrought ſilk annu- 
ally carried out of this city, is faid to amount to at leaſt 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds weight, 


SECT. XVII. 


/ the Governments of Rouſſillon and Feix; their Situa- 


tion, Extent, Mountains, Produce, Rivers, and Trade ; 

with a Deſcription of the City of Perpignan. 

2 county of Rouſſillon is ſeparated to the north 

from Languedoc by the Leſſer Pyrenees, to the eaſt 
it borders on the Mediterranean, and to the ſouth and 
weſt is divided by the lage Pyrenean mountains from 
Catalonia and Cerdagne. Its length from eaſt to weſt is 
about fifty miles, and it is twenty-five in breadth. Its 
name of Rouſſillon is derived from its ancient capital 
Ruſcino. 

Among the ſeveral mountains here, the higheſt are 
thoſe of Maſſane and Canigou ; the latter of which is 
ſaid to be fourteen hundred fathoms ia height. This 
country is on all ſides environed with mountains; and 
the ſummer heats are ſo intenſe, that the inhabitants are 
almoſt univerfally ſwarthy and meagre. 

The foil is very fruitful in corn, wine, and forage ; 
and in ſome parts ſo uncommonly fertile, that, after the 
corn harveſt is got in, they ſow millet, and thus procure 
two, and ſometimes three harveſts in a year. Mules are 
here uſed for the plough. The great wealth of the coun- 


try conſiſts in olives and oranges, which are almoſt as | 


common here as apples and pears in Normandy. They 
have very little wood, and that only of ſhrubs; and 
from their want of navigable rivers, the only way of 
being ſupplied with goods from other countries is by 
means of mules. 

The inhabitants have a conſiderable number of ſheep, 
which are much eſteemed for the uncommon delicacy of 
their fleſh. Oxea are alſo fattened here for the gratifi- 
cation of the wealthy; but the breeding of cows is neg- 
lected, their milk being bad ; however, the pigeons, quails, 
and patridges of Rouſſillon are excellent. The chief 
branch of trade in this province is oil, which they fell 
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to the annual amount of two hundred thouſand livres . 
they alſo export corn, millet, and wool. : 
The Tet, Tec, and Agly, its only rivers, are no more 
than rapid brooks, which diſcharge themſelves into the 
ſea. Here are alſo hot baths, and at Cannet and the 
lake of St. Nazaire the ſea - water is conveyed into ca 

and there converted into ſalt by the heat of the ſun. 
This country, which formerly belonged to the king 
of Arragon, was taken by Lewis XIII. and by the peace 
of the Pyrenees in 1669 was ceded to France. It con- 
tains but one biſhopric. At Perpignan is a ſuperior court, 
or council, to which he appeals from all the inferior 
courts. In it is alſo a mint. The contributions payable 
by the inhabitants conſiſt of a poll-tax, which produces 
about forty thouſand livres. This country, beſides a 
governor, has a lieutenant-general, and deputy-go- 
vernor. 

Perpignan, in Latin Perpeniacum, the capital of the 
country, is ſeated on the river Tet, ſixty-five miles to the 
north-caſt of Bourdeaux, partly in a plain, and partly on 
a hill. It is fortified with a high and thick wall ſtrength. 
encd with baſtions : it has alſo a cidate], which is a fine 
work, and the ſuburbs are likewiſe defended by a fort, 
It is, however, a place of no wm extent ; but is very 
populous, there being here a ſuperior royal council, or 
high court of juſtice, an intendency, a chancery, a 
ſalt-office, and a mint. Its biſhop is ſuffragan tio the 
archbiſhop of Narbonne, and has a dioceſe of a hundred 
and eighty pariſhes. His revenue is about cightcen thou- 
land livres, out of which he is taxed by the court of 
Rome fifteen hundred florins. Beſides the cathedral it 
has four pariſh-churches, a ſeminary, twelve convents, 
and had two colleges of Jeſuits. It has likewiſe an uni- 
verſity founded in 1349, with ſeveral alms-houſes and 
hoſpitals. Among the other public buildings is a large 
cannon foundery. The greateſt diſadvantage of this city 
is the want of good water fit for drinking. 

We now come to the government of Foix, which con- 
tains the diſtrict and county of Foix, with the territories 
of Andorre and Donezan. It is bounded on the north 
and eaſt by Languedoc, on the fouth by the Pyrenean 
mountains and Rouſſillon, and on the weſt by Gaſcony, 
The principal rivers are the Auviege and the Rize. This 
country is a dependency of the parliament of Toulouſe, 
and conſtitutes part of the lands of the ſtates, who are 
annually called together by the king. Its trade conſiſts 
of cattle, raiſins, turpentine, pitch, cork, jaſper, and 
particularly iron; and, beſides the governor, has a lieu- 
 tenant-general. 

Upper Foix lies among the mountains, and all its pro- 
ducts are wood, iron, and mineral waters, with ſome 
paſtures. In this country are ſeveral caverns, in which 
are very ſingular figures formed by the petrifying waters. 
Lower Foix produces ſome grain and wine. There are 
in this government four principal towns; but theſe are 
very ſmall, and too inconſiderable to require any de- 


| ſcription, 


The little diſtrit and ſovereignty of Donezan, juſt 
mentioned, is nine miles in length, and the fame in 
breadth; it is ſeparated from the county of Foix by a 
chain of mountains, and contains nine market-towns 
and villages ; and the territory or valley of Andorre has 
alſo ſeveral villages. 


SE C T. XVIIL 
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Of the Covernment of Lower Navarre and Bearn; their 
Situation, Extent, Hiſtory, Produce, and principalCities. 


| E have already deſcribed that part of Navarre 
W which belongs to Spain, in treating of that king- 
dom, and now come to French or Lower Navarre, which 
is united under the ſame government with the principa- 
lity of Bearn. Theſe two contiguous countries are bound- 
ed on the north and eaſt by Gaſcony, on the ſouth by 
the Pyrenean mountains, and on the welt by another part 
of Gaſcony. 
Lower Navarre is one of the fix bailiwics which for- 
merly compoſed the kingdom of Navarre ; but in 1512 
Ferdinand, Kang of Arragon and Caſtile, RG under 
| ivolous 


1 


France: 
pretences, poſſeſſed himſelf.of the kingdom of | 
all chat Catharine, the lawful heireſs, and her} 
John YaAlbrer, coul:! procure to be reſtored to 
them was this little ſpot. They were allo polleſied — 
Bearne. John, their ſon, had no better ſucceſs ; he 
ſſelſed the ſame countries, but the title of ſovereign 
Was confined to the ſcanty remnant of Navarre, which 
was called a kingdom. Johanna, his daughter, in 1584, 
married Anthony of Bourbon, to whom ſhe brought the 
above-mentioned countries as a dowry. Their ſon Henry 
IV. became king of France, and his ſon and ſucceſſor 
Lewis XIII. annexed Lower Navarre and Bearue to the 
of France. 
ks kingdom or province of Lower Navarre, ſeparate- 
ly conſidered, is bounded on the north by Gatcony ; on 
the eaſt by a part of Gaſcony and Bearne ; on the ſouth 
it is ſeparated from Upper Spaniſh Navarre by the Pyre- 
nean mountains; and on the weſt borders on Labourd, 
a diſtrict of Gaſcony ; it extending only twenty-four 
miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. . 

The country is mountainous, and produces little. The 
:nhabitants ipeak the Baſque dialect, which is the ſame 
with that of Biſcay, The principal rivers are ſmall, 
theſe are the Nive, which has its ſource in the Spaniſh 
mountains, and the Bidonie, which has its ſource here, 
and both fall into the Adour. 

In the whole country of Lower Navarre there is 
neither abbey, collegiate church, nor convent ; the orfly 
eccleſiaſtical buildings remaining here being four parochial 
priories. "The Reformation took place here under the 
reign of Henry II. king of Navarre; but in 1694, there 
was, at leaſt in appearance, a general return to the Ro- 
miſh church. In Bearne are two biſhoprics. The whole 
government is ſubject to the juriſdiction of the parlia- 
ment of Pau ; yet both Lower Navarre and Bearne have 
Nates of their own, each paying the king annually four 
thouſ-nd eight hundred and ſiæty livres, as an ordinary 
contingent, with two thouſand more towards the main- 
tenance of the troops. To the governor they allow ſeven 
thonſand ſeven hundred and forty, and to the deputy-go- 
vernor two thouſand ſeven hundred and forty livres. 

Lower Navarre is divided into five diſtricts, the prin- 
cipal place in which is the following: 

St. Jean Pied de Port, or St. John at the Foot of the 
Gate, which is ſituate at the entrance of the paſs that 
leads through the Pyrenean monntains into Spain. It 
ſtands on the river Nive, twenty miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Bayonne, and has a citadel placed on an eminence 
that commands the above pals, 

In Lower Navarre are only three or four other ſmall 
towns, and ſome ſmall villages, 

The principality of Bearne is of much greater extent, 
it being about forty-eight miles in length, and thirty-ſix 
in breadth ; but it is mountainous, and, except in the 
plains, generally barren. However, {ome of the mountains 
contain mines of copper, iron, and lead, and are covered 
with pines fit for maſts and planks ; very little waeat or 
rye is produced in this country; but great quantities of 
maillac, which is a kind of Indian corn, and alſo flax : 
but the very rocks are planted with vines, and in ſome 
places the inhabitants make excellent wine, 

The principal citics in this principality are Pau, Ole- 
ron, and Navarreins, 

Pau, in Latin Palum, the capital ſtands on an emi- 
nence, at the foot of which run the river Gave Bernois. 
It is ninety- ſeven miles to the ſouth of Bourdeaux, and 
is the ſeat of a parliament and a bailiwic. It has a caſtle 
ia which king Henry IV. of France was born. It has 
fire convents, two hoſpitals, and at the late expulſion of 
the Jeſuits they had a college here. It is a ſmall but 
Pretty town, and has manufactures of cloth. 

Oleron is a ſmall but populous city, ſeated on the banks 
of the river Gave, which, from this city, is called the 
Gare of Oleron, ten miles to the welt of Pau. It has 
2 bailiwic-court, and is the ſec of a viſhop, who is 
luffragan to the archbiſhop of Auch, and has a dioceſe 
containtag two hundred and ſeventy-three pariſhes, with 
4 yearly revenue of thirteen thouſand livres, out of which 
he pays fix hundred florins to the court of Rome. Its 


frivolous 
Navarre, 
huſband 


trade was formerly much more conſiderable than it is at | 
preſent, 
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Navarreins, a town built by Henry Q'Albret, king of 
Navarre, and prince of Eearne, is allo ſituated on the 
Gave of Oleron, tixteen miles to the ſouth of Bayonne. 
It ſtands in the midlt of a fertile plain, and is a ſquare 
city, pretty well built. It is the ſeat of a governor, and 
a king's lieutenant. It is ſurrounded with wal's ; but is 
not very ſtrong, it being commanded by the neighbour- 
ing hills. 


SECT. XIX. 


If Guienne and Caſcony; their Situation, Extent, Pro- 
duce, Rivers, Hiſtary, Government, and principal Ci- 
ties; particularly Brurdeaux, Perigsrd, Agen, Mon- 
tauban, Auch, and Bayonne, 


HE government of Guicrne and Gaſcony is bound - 

ed on the north by Saintonge, Angoumois, Limolin, 
and Auvergne; on the calt by Auvergne and Languedoc; 
on the ſouth by the Pyrencan mountains: and on the 
weſt by the bay of Biſcay. Its extent from ſouth to 
north is about eighty leagues, and trom ealt to welt about 
ninety. This country was formerly a part of the ancient 
kingdom of Aquitain, and abounds in corn, wine, fruit, 
hemp, and tobacco. Its trade in wine in particular is fo 
very conſiderable, that the city of Bourdcaux alone ex- 
ports annually a hundred thouſand tons. It alſo produces 
brandy, prunes, and many other commodities. It has 
likewiſe mines of copper, and fiae quarries of marble of 
all colours. 

It has ſeveral ſprings of medicinal waters, and its prin- 
cipal rivers are the Garonne, which receives many imall 
ſtreams, and the Adour, which riſes in the mountains 
of Bigorre, and falls into the ocean. 

Charlemagne created his fon Lewis king of Aquitaine, 
but ſoon after this kingdom was divided into the duchies 
of Aquitaine and Gaſcony, which, by the marriage of 
William IV. duke of Aquitaine, with Britce, heircts to 
Gaſcony, were united, and continued in that family till 
the year 1150, when, by the marriage of Eleanor with 
Henry II. king of England, this duchy fell to that 
crown, and during almoſt three hundred years was ſub- 
ject to the Engliſh, who were diſpoſſeſſed of it by Charles 
VII. in 1453. Lewis XI. in 1469, conferred it on his 
brother Charles, who was the 1-{t duke of Guienne, it 
being on his deceaſe again annexed to the crown of France, 
However, in 1753 the title of duke of Aquitaine was re- 
vived in the perſon of the dauphin's fecond fon. 

In this government is an archbiihop, with nine ſut- 
fragans. It alſo contains two generalities, namely, that 
of Bourdeaux, which is under the parliament of that 


city, and that of Montauban, under the parhament of 


Toulouſe. The former is compoſed of nine, and the 


latter of four large ſeneſchalſhips, or bailiwicks. ln each 
is alſo a court of aids, under the direction of the gover- 
nor, Whole ſalary amounts to about ten thouſand livres; 
with two lieutenant-generals, one for Guienne, and the 
other for Gaſcony and Bigorre. 

thirteen other deputy-governors. 


Peſidcs theſe, there are 


Bourdeaux, in Latin Burdigala, the capital of Guicnne, 


is ſeated on the Garonne, in the forty-fourth degree fifty 
minutes north latitude, and in forty minutes welt longi- 
tude, two hundred and fixty miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Paris. 
number of ſtately houles built of ſtone ; but they are old, 
and the ſtreets very narrow, 
to amount to forty thouſand. 
ſomeſt part of the city is the Royal Square, near the har- 
bour; in which ſtands a grand magazine, and the ex- 
change. 


It is pretty large and populous, it having a great 
The inhabitants are ſaid 


The ncweſlt and hand- 


This ſquare is adorred with a ſtatue of Lewis 
XIV. in braſs. Bourdeaux is a place of conſiderable traffic, 


it being relorted to by merchants from moi parts of Eu- 


rope. Its haven, Which is very capacious and ſafe, is called 
Le Port de la Lune, or the Port of the Moon, from its 
being in the form of a creſcent. The tide flows into it 
very high, and carries ſhips of large burthen up to the 


quay. The city itlelf is in the form of a triangle, the 


two ſhort ſides towards the fea, and the largeſt rowards 
the river Garonne, The puyaces, the trown-houſe, the 
handſome markets, tie public fountains, te quay, and 

6D the 
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die ac dedicated to St. Andrew, are worthy the | 
euric fr of a traveller ; as is the caſtle called the 


Chituan-Trompettc, vc}: {inns at the entrance of the 
quay, and cormmun 's {to live harbour. There is alſo 
another caſtle at t n £54 of the quay, called Le 
Chateau .de Haa, When de very ſtrong : in both theſe 
fortreſſes a garriſon is c« n:tantly kept. There is alſo a 
fort called St. Louis, or St. Croix; but it is of no great 
importance. During the reign of Lewis XIV. Bour- 
deaux was fortilied in the modern taſte by Vauban; but 
the ramparts ate now ſaid to be ruinous. At the mouth 
of the Garonne, fix leagues below the city, ſtands on a 
{mall illand a ſtately watch-tower, where they light flam- 
beaux every night for the direction and ſecurity of ſuch 
veſſels as fail up or down that river ; a precaution the 
more neceſſary on account of the many rocks and ſhelves 
which lie in it. 

This city is the ſc2 of an archbiſhop, the ſeat of a par- 
liament, a court of aids, a ſeneſchalſhip, a provincial 
tribunal, an admiralty, and a treaſurer's office. It 
has alſo an exchange and a mint; The archbiſhop has 
nine ſuffragan: under him, with a province of four hun- 
dred and fifty pu iſhes, beſides about fifty chapels of eaſe. 
Ilis revenue is fifty-five thouſand livres per annum, and 
his taxation at the court of Rome four thouſand florins. 
The cathedral is a large Gothic ftrufture, which con- 
tains nothiug remarkable but the filver ſhrine of relics 
on the preat altar. The church and convent of the No- 
n:.inicaus are new and elegant ſtructures, but thoſe be- 
longing to the Carthuſiins have a ſplendor ſeldom ſcen 
in any converits of that order. In this city is likewiſe an 
abbey of Bencdictines of the order of St. Maur. The 
Jeſuits had, till their expulſion, a fine college here. I he 
aniveriity was founded in 1441, and in 1712 the king 
crected here an academy of the ſciences and polite arts, 
the library to which does not contain a great number of 
books, but conſiſts entirely of ſclect pieces, placed in a 
molt elegant hall. 

Thcre are ſtill here ſome viſible remains of Roman an- 
tiquitics, particularly an amphitheatre built by the em- 
peror Calllenus, whoſe palace it is called; only ſome 
parts of the fide walls are ſtanding, with the two prin- 
cipal gates. | 

The trade of this city is very confiderable, and for its 
improvement a kind of toleration is granted to the Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, aud Lubeckers, and 
even to the Portugueſe Jews; but theſe laſt have no 
fynagogue, nor are any Proteftants indulged in the pub- 
lic exerciſe of their religious wor ſhip, only the Engliſh 
are connived at and have a miniſter in a lay habit, and 
the other foreign Proteſtants are not prohibited reading a 
texmon privately to their families. The Scots, on ac- 
count of the ſervices they formerly performed for the 
French, have conſiderable privileges allowed them in 
this city, and a gate of Bourdeaux bears the enſigns of 
one of the name of Douglas; even to this day Scottiſh 
veſſels have peculiar immunities allowed them in trade, 
and from this port they generally ſhip their wines. In 
this city Edward the Black Prince reſided for ſome years, 
during which time his ſon, atterwards Richard II. king 
of England, was born. 

Perigueux, the capital of a very large diſtrict named 
Perigord, the fee of a biſhop and the ſeat of a bailiwic, 
and a court of juſtice, is ſeated on the river Iſle, in a fine 
country, ſixty-five miles to the north-eaſt of Bourdeaux ; 
the biſhop is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
and has a dioccſe containing four hundred and fifty-pa- 
rithes, with a revenue of twenty-four thouſand livres, 
our of which he is taxed two thouſand five hundred 
and ninety florins at the court of Rome. This city has 
four convents, one ho{pital, and had a college of Jeſuits. 
The old town i; called, La Cité; and the new town, 
which is about a hundred paces diſtant, is named La Ville. 

Agen, the capital of a diſtrict called the Agenois, is 
pretty large and well inhabited. It is ſeated on the river 
Garonne, ſeventy-five miles to the ſouth-caſt of Bour- 
deaux. "The biſhop ſtyles l:imſelf count of Agen, but this 
1s only a titular honour; he is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeauz, under whom he has a dioceſe of 
three hundred and ferenty-t}ree pariſhes, and one hun- 
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Feaxcy, 


dced and ninety-one chapels of eaſe, with a yearly reps. 
nue of thirty-five thouſand livres, ont of which he f, 
taxed by the court of Rome two thouſand four hundred 
and forty florins. There are here a cathedral and a col. 
legiate church, two pariſh-churches, with ſeveral conv... 
and there was here a college of Jeluits. "Vhis city js fu. 
ly ſituated for trade, but makes little advantage ot it. 
Montauban, in Latin Mons Albanus, a wel! bull 
handſome city, in the diſtr'.t of Lower Qucrey, i fen. 
ed on the river Tarn, twei-'y-leven miles to ti! ©. nol e. 
Toulouſe, and is the fce of a bichop, with the fa: gf , 
court of aids, a provincial court, and a bailiwic, It pris. 
perly conſiſts of three parts, the Old and New Hong 
with the town of Bourbon, which lics on the oller b 
of the river, and is a ſuburb. I be biſhop is ſuit 
to the archbiſhop of Touloule, and has a dee ut nine 
ty-ſix pariſhes, with a revenue of tuchty -e thod and 
livres per annum, out of which he pays a tax ct two tyyye 
ſand five hundred florins to the court of Rome. la this 


city are two collegiate churches, an academy ot polite lite. 


rature, one ſeminary, cight convents, and a gon al hot 
pital; it had alſo till lately a college of Juluits, Ii, 
principal trade conſiſts in weollen ſtufls. 

In 1562, the inhabitants became l'roteſtants, an! for. 
tified the city in ſo ſtrong a manner, that Lewis XIII. be- 
ſieged it in 1621 without ſucceſs, and us unable to fe- 
duce it till the year 1629, When he cauled its fortilica- 
tions to be razed. f 

Gaſcony, called by the French Gifcogne, conſtitutes 
the fouth part of the government of Cuicune, and in- 
cludes the country lying between the Garonne, the 
ocean, and the Pyrencan mountains, It receives its 
name from the Gaſcones and Vaſcones, by the muderns 
called Baſques or Vaſques, a people who lived on the 
Pyrenean mountains in Spain, and towards the clole of 
the ſixth century ſettled on the north-ſide of the Pyre- 
nees, where they defended themſelves againſt the Franks; 
but were at laſt obliged to ſubmit. It is bounded on the 
north by Guienne ; on the weft by Langue: c and the 
county of Foix; on the ſouth by the ly rencan moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from Spain; and on the welt by 
the ſea of Gaſcony, The inhabitants are ſaid to have 
quick parts, but are fo addicted to boaſting, that the name 
of Gaſconade has been given to all bragging ſtories. Ihe 
country is not very fertile, it producing little corn, though 
it has great plenty of fruit, and the mountains afford 
timber fir for building of ſhips. The principal places in 
this province are the following : 

Auch, the ancient Eluſaberries, and afterwards An- 
guſta, is the capital of the diſtrict of Armagnac, aud ot 
Gafcony. It tands on the fide and top of a hill, at the 
foot of which runs the river Gers, thirty-ſeven miles to 
the welt of Toulouſe, and is divided into the Upper a! 
Lower Town, between which there is a communication 


by means of two hundred flone ſteps. This place is ic 


ſee of an archbiſhop, and has an intendency, a trealurcr's 
office, a bailiwic, a provincial, and royal court. ie 
lordſhip of the city is divided between the archbiſhop *'c 
the count of Armagnac. The dioceſe confilts of th 
hundred and ſeventy-two pariſh churches, and two han 
dred and ſeventy- ſcven chapels of caſe, and the c 
of the archbiſhop is ninety thouſand livres, cut cf v hich 
he pays to the court of Rome ten thouſand forins. Ti 
cathedral js one of the moſt magnificent in the kinugeur; 
the chapter is cempoſed of fifteen dignitarics, and wer” 
ty-five canons ; and among the latter there are {ve v0 
are only honcrary. 'The king himſelf is the fire 
them, as count of Armagnac; the four others are t 
barons of Montclquieu, Montaur, Pardailiar, ard 
L'Iſle. : 
Bayonne, in Latin Lapurdum, the capital of the il 
ti ict of Labourd, is ſcated in the ferty-third Cegree hir 
ty minutes north latitude, and in one degree toll; 
mĩnutes weſt longitude, at the junction of the Avour u 
Nive, near the month of the former, and a littic beg 
the city they diſcharge themſelves into the bay © vi) 
cay. It is of pretty conſiderable extent, and is the e 
a biſhop ; it has alſo a bailiwic-court, an admiralty. 4. 
a mint. The name of Bayonne is compounded of i” 


. . „ ak 11 . 
Baſque words, Baia and Ona, ſignifying 2 good ha! br 
ids 
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t well deſerves that title ; it is accordingly much fre-] St. 7 our, the capital of Upper Auvergne. ſtands on 
and it 1 though the ſaallows render the entrance to it| a mo thin of difficult acceſs. It is the fee of a biſhop 
quente' difficult, wh:  ioce{2coulilts of two hundred and ſeventy parifhes ; 
—_— the only place in France that has the advantage | he 4- a revenue of twelve thouſand livres, and pays nine 

None Granted on two rivers, into which the t:de ſows; hundred florins to the court of Rome Betives its cathe- 
of runs through it, and the Adoar cloſe by its] dral, it has a collegiate church, and had a college © 
8 Ga after which they unite, and divide the city | Jeſuits. The inhabitants carry on a g trade in grain, 
ka as arts; that called the Grezr Town lies on | this city being, as it were, the general mag izine of the 
— * Nive ; the Little Town is between the neighbouring country, which produces a great deal of 
and the Adour; aud the ſuburb of St. [:ſprit, inf rye. Its cloth, carpets, and knives, are alſo greatly 
which great numbers of Jews reſide, lies on the other eſteemed. 4 5 | 
Gde of the river. T he to ſirſt parts, be lies their other Aurillac, a town which diſputes the title and rank of 
works, have each a ſmall tort ; the 11,0urb has Bood kor- capital with St. Flour, is ſeated in a valley on the banks 
tifications, and a regular ſquare Citadel, which ſtanding of the river Jordane, two hundred and fitty mies to the 
on an eminence, commands che three ſeveral parts of the ſouth of Paris and thirty to the fourh-weſt of Sr. Flour, 
city, the harbour, and the adiacont country. Moſt of [t is pretty well built and populous ; it alſo conters = 
theſe works have becn repaired and improved by Vau-| title of count, Here is a diſtrict and bailiwic court z it 
ban; for tough the city is not very large, it is of the has likewiſe a caſtle ſeated on a high rock. and coe 
utmolt importance, from its being one of the keys of giate church, which is properly a ſecularized abbey, t! - 
France on © 


te fide of Spain. abbot of which is lord of the rown, and holds imme: 
Beſiles itz cathedral and collegiate church, the ſuburb] ately of the pope. Flere is alſo an abbey, and tour cor 
has another collegiate church; in this city are likewiſe | vents. The Jeſuits had till lately a college tore. In t! 


five conven's, and ohe ige. Bur neither the cathe- | town are ſome manufactures of tapellry and Jac. 
dral, which is dedicate!) to the Holy Virgin, nor any Clermont, the ancient Auguſtonemetum, afrerwar«'- 


of the other public or pity ate uildings, have any thing Auvergne, the capital of the waole country, lunes On 

remarkable. Its biltop is !uTragan to the archbiſhop of | ſmall eminence in Lower Auvergne, between thc rivers 
Auch, aud his dioccfs cot. ins i venty-two parithes. He Artier and Bedat. It is the capital of the whole conn- 
has a revenue of nineteen hundred livres, our of which | try, and is populous; but has very narrow flreeis, and 


ke pays only a hundred 1.4 rins to the court of Rome. the houſcs are dark. Tt contains a tax-chamber, a bai- 
livwic. and a county-court, e. This was formerly the 
S ECT. Ai principal place belonging to the counts of Anvergae, who 


therefore ſtyle themfelves counts of Clermont, The 

of the Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers of the C 5- | biſhop is firſt ſufiragan to the archbiſhop of Bourges; ke 

vernment of Auvergne; with an Account of its princt- | 13 alio lord of the {mall town of Billon and Cronpicrer, 

hal Cities. . and enjoys a dioceſe of eight hundred pariſhes, with a re- 

venue of fiftcen thouſand livres, out of which he is taxed 

HE government of Auvergne, which takes its name | at the court of Rome four thouſand five hundred and fif- 

from its ancient inhabitants the Averni, is bound- | ty florins. Belides its cathedral, it has three collegiate 

ed on the north by Bourbonnois ; on the calt by Forez, | churches, and three abbies; in that of St. Allier the bodics 

| a large diſtrict in the government of Lionnois; on the | of ſeveral {1ints are ſaid to be depoſited. In the chapel ot 

„ fonth by Guienne and the Cevennecs; and on the weſt | St. Venerand, and in that of St. Andre, are the tombs ot 

by Limoſin, the diftrift of Quercy in Guienne, and La | the od counts of Clermont, and the dauphines of Au— 

Marche; and is about a hundred miles in length, and | vergne. It has likewiſe many convents, and had a col- 
ſeventy-five in breadth. lege of Jeſuits. | . 

Lower Auvergne is a very pleaſant fertile country, In the neighbourhood of this city are wells where any 
aboundiug in corn, wine, fruit, forage, and hemp; it far ſubſtance laid in them ſoon contracts a ſtony cruſt. The 
excels Upper Auvergne, which is cold, and full of moun- | moſt remarkable of theſe is that in the ſuburb of St. Allier, 
tains that are covered with ſnow ſeven or eight months | which has formed a famous ſtone bridge mentioned by 
in the year, though its paſtures are excellent, and the | many hiſtorians. This bridge is a ſolid rock, compoſcd 
inhabitants deal largely in cattle. The ſituation of the of ſeveral ſtrata formed during the courſe of many years, 
mountains occaſions the winds blowing in ſuch eddies, | by the running of the petrelying waters of this ſpring. 
that no wind-mills ſuccecd there. It has no cavity or arches, till after above ſixty paces in 

The principal rivers are the Allier, which riſes in the | length, where the rivulet of Tiretaine forces its way 
Gevandan, and falls into the Loire; the Dordogne, through. This petrefying ſpring, which falls on a much 
which ſprings from Mont d'Or, the higheſt mountain in | higher ground than the bed of the rivulet, gradually 
the country ; the Allagnon, which riſes in Mount Can- | Icaves behind it ſome lapideous matter, and in procet; 
tal, and after a rapid courle falls into the river Allier. of time has thus formed an arch, through which the Tire- 

The higheſt mountains in this country are Le Pui de | taine has a free paſſage. The neceſſity which this petre- 
Dome, tlie perpendicular height of which is eight hun- | fying matter ſeemed to be under of forming itſelf into an 
dre and ten fathoms; the Cantal nine hundred and eigh- arch, could continue no longer than the breadth of the 
ty-tour ; and Mont d'Or one hundred and thirty: the | rivulet, after which the water of the ſpring ran regular! 
two latter are no lets famous for the curious plants that | under it, and there formed a new petretaction reſembling 

grow on them. At Pontgibaud is a ſilver mine, but the | a pillar. The inhabitants of thefe parts, in order to 
produce not antwering the expence, the working of it lengthen this wonderful bridge, have diverted the brook 
has been diſcontinued; however, the coal mines in the | out of its old channel, and made it paſs cloſe by the pil- 
neighbourhood of Hriſac are very profitable. lar, by which menns they cauſed the ſpr ing to foi m a ſe- 
Beſides the corn, wine. cattle, cheeſe, coals, and other | cond arch, and thus they might have pre \nced as many 
products of the carth, this country carries on many ma- | arches and pillars as they pleaſed ; but the great reſort of 
nutactures, as all kinds of {1k ſtuffs, cloths, very beauti- people to fee this natural-curiofiry becoming troubleſome 
tul laces, and paper, Which is eſteemed the beſt in all | to the Benediftines of the abbey of Sr. Allier, within 
| — Every year ſome thouſands of labourers go | whoſe juritdistion the ſpring lics, in order to leſſen its | 
| _ ience to get in the harveſt in Spain, and return | petreſving viitue, they divided the ttream into leveral 
th the beſt part of their elrninps. branches, which has fo well anſwere their intent, that 
| Phe Whole country. is ſubject to the parliament of at preſent it only covers with a thin crutt thoſe bodies on 
8 . governed by different laws ; Lower Au- | which it talls perpendicularly, But in thole over which 
| . eee, : particular code of its own, while in Up- it runs in its ordinary courſe, no traces of its petrefying 
| * 5 rgne the civil law takes place. This country is | qualities are any longer perceivable, It is the only wa- 
iced into five large diſtricts, and two batliwics. Un- | ter uſed for drinking in this ſuburb, and no bad eff is 


or 1t governor are two lieutenants- general and two ſub- felt from it. 
governors, 
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SECT. XXI. 


bf the two Governments of Limoſin and La Marche; their 
Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, Rivers, and prin- 


cipal Towns. 


IMOSIN, or Limouſin, derives its name from the 

ancient Lemovices, and is bounded on the eaſt by 
Auvergne ; on the ſouth by Guienne; on the welt by 
Perigord in Guicnne, and Angoumois; and on the north 
by La Marche and Poitou. [ts extent from north to fouth 
is about twenty-five French leagues, and from caſt to 
weſt ſomewhat leſs. | 

Upper Limoſin is very mountainous, and conſequently 
cold, but Lower Limoſin is more temperate. The for- 
mer produces little wine, and that too very inditfer - 
ent, but that of Lower Limoſin is extremely good. It 

oduces ſuch numbers ot cheſnut- trees, that the inha- 

itants derive their principal maintenance from them. 
The grain which grows here is rye, barley, and Turkiſh 
corn. They have alſo mines of copper, tin, iron, and 
lead, and in this country are ſome iron works. 

Its chief rivers are the Vienne, the ſource of which 
lies in the borders of Lower Limoſin and La Marche; 
the Vezere, which riſes in the ſame country ; the Cou- 
reze, which falls into the Vezere; and the Dordogne, 
which divides Limoſin from Auvergne, and the diſtrict of 
Quercy in Guienne. 

The country is ſubject to the parliament of Bourdeaux, 
and beſides its governor, has one lieutenant-general, and 
wo ſub-governors. The principal places it contains 
are ; 

Limoges, in Latin Lemoviz, the capital of the coun- 
try, which is ſituated on the river Vienne, partly on a hill 
and partly in a valley, thirty leagues to the weſt of Cler- 
mont. The town is about a league and a half in circum- 
ference, but ill built, the houſes being generally of wood, 
ſmall, and dark; bur the cathedral is a magnificent ſtruc- 
ture; beſides which it has a collegiate church, three ab- 
bies, one convent, and a college and ſeminary, which 
lately belonged to the Jeſuits. It contains a bailiwic, a 
county and royal court, with other public offices, and 
alſo a mint. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bourges, and his dioceſe, which extends over Upper and 
part of Lower Limoſin, La Marche, and a part alſo of 
Angoumois, contains nine hundred pariſhes ; and his re- 
venue amounts to twenty thouſand livres, oat of which 
he pays ſixteen hundred florins to the court of Rome. 

Tulle, properly Tuelle, is a town ſituated in Lower 
Limoſin, near the confluence of the little rivers Coureze 
and Solane, fifteen leagues to the ſouth of Limoges, and 
a mile and a half in circumference. It contains about 


twelve hundred houſes, and five thouſand people. lis | 


biſhop, who is lord and viſcount of the town, is ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Bourges; and his dioceſe, which 
conſiſts of ſeventy pariſhes, brings him in a revenue of 
twelve thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court 
of Rome fourteen hundred florins. It has ſix convents, 
and had a college of Jeſuits. 

Brize la Gaillarde is ſeated near the confluence of the 
Coureze and Vezere, ſeventeen leagues to the ſouth 
of Limoges, and five to the weſt of Tulle, in a valley en- 
vironed with little hills, planted with vines and cheſnut- 
trees; the ſituation being extremely beautiful. It is the 
only fine town of the province : the houſes are elegantly 
built, and the walks about it extremely pleaſant. In this 
little town are found all the pleaſures and conveniences 
of life. It contains about a thouſand houſes and tive 
thouſand perſons. 

The government of La Marche is bounded on the 
north by Berry; on the eaſt by Auvergne; on the ſouth 
by Limoſin ; and on the weſt by Poitou ; it being about 
twenty-two French leagues in length from north to 
ſouth, and eight in breadth from eaſt to welt. 

It is, like Limoſin, divided into Upper and Lower, 
and the foil and climate are both the ſame. Its princi- 


pal rivers are the Vienne; the Great and Little Creuſe, 
which diſcharge themſelves into the Vienne; the Cher, 
and the Gartempe, the latter of which falls into the 
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Creuſe, The upper parts of the dit. ict are pretty (rv 
tul in corn. p 
This province contains two bailiwics, and is governed 


by its own laws. Subordinate to its governor i. 
lieutenant-general, and two ſub-povernors. 
Gueret, the capital of the Upper and Lower Ny, 
is ſeated on the river Gartempe, ten leagues to the nf 
eaſt of Limoges, and the place where the conr's of jvc. 
tice are held; but it has only one pariſh- church, one col. 
lege, one priory, two convents, and an hoſpital. The of 
places in this government are equa..y inccnlideratle, 
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SECT. XXII. 


Df the Covernment of Saint:nge and Augeumtit: their $;. 
tuaticn, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities. 
1 E is bounded by Poitou and Ausis on 

the north; by Angoumois and Perigord on the eaft- 
by Guienne and the river Gironde on the ſouth; and by 
the Bay of Biſcay cn the weſt; extending twenty-five 
leagnes in length, and twelve in breadth. It derives its 
name from the Santoni, its ancient inhabitants, 

This country abounds in corn, wine, and all kinds of 
fruit ; and the inhabitants, who are ſituate near the ſea, 
make great quantities of excellent ſalt. Its horſes are 
alſo much eſteemed. Ir. it are ſome mineral ſprings. Is 
principal rivers are the Charente, which abounds in fiſh ; 
it riſes near Charennac, and runs into the fea; and 
the Butonne, which rifcs in Poitou, and falls into the 
Charente. 

This country is divided by the Charente into the ſouth, 
or Upper Saintonge, and into the north part, or Lower 
Saintonge. It is ſubject to the parliament vi Uf eur, 
a few pariſhes excepted, which are within the juriſdic- 
tion of Abgoumois. The governor: general is al{» depu- 
ty-governor of this country, The principal places ig 
Upper Saintonge are, 

Saintes, the capital, which is ſeated on the Charente, 
fifty-eight miles to the northward of Bourdeaux, and twen- 
ty to the eaſt of the Bay of Biſcay. Ic is a little ill-built 
city; but contains a provincial and a bailiwic-court, with 
other public offices, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. His dioceſe contains 
five hundred and ſixty- five pariſhes and chapels, and his 
revenue amounts to twenty thouſand livres, out of which 
his Roman tax is two thouſand florins. The ſtreets are 
narrow and mean, but in the ſuburbs is an abbey, and 
the Jeſuits had here a college. Scme ancient ruins 
diſcover its antiquity, as, a triumphal arch ſuppoſed to be 

erected in the reign of Tiberius, the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, of ſeveral aqueducts, and a triemphal arch. 

Pons, a handſome town, ſtands high on the little 
river Seigne, over Which it has ſeveral bridges, whence it 
probably received its name. It is divided into the Upper 
and Lower, and contains thiee pariſh-churches, three 
convents, three alms-houſes, and a cotamandery of the 
knights of Malta. 

St. John d'Angeli, in Latin Angeliacuw, ſtands on 
the river Butonne, five leagues to the north-eaſt of Saintes, 
and has a royal court of juſtice. While this place con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of the Proteſtants, it was populous 
and well fortified ; but being reduced in 1621 by Lews 
XIII. the fortifications were razed, and the city deprived 
of its privileges. It has an abbey and three convents. 
Its brandy is much eſteemed, aud the inhabitants alſo 
make woollen ſtuffs. 

Augoumois is bounded by Poiton on 1ke north, by 
Limoſin on the eaſt, by Perigord on the ſouth, and by 
Saintonge on the weſt ; it being between fiſtecn and fix- 
teen French leagucs in length, and about fixteen in 
breadth. | 

The country is full of little hills, and has none of 287 
conſiderable ſize. It produces wheat, rye, barley, Spa- 
niſh corn, oats, ſaffron, wine, and fruit: it alſo yields 
ſome excellent mines of iron, and is particularly famous 
for making of paper. Its principal rivers are the Charente 
and Touvre, the latter of which riſes here, and ut 
into the former. 

This country is ſubje to the parlament of Paris, 


and 


tUrnancht. 


rontained a bailiwic and territorial juriſdiction. In it are 
he following places: 44 8 
Angoulelme, the capital Angoumois, is ſeated on 
the top of a hill ſurrounded with rocks, at the foot of 
which runs the river Charente, thirty miles to the eaſt- 
ud of Saintes. It confers the title of duke, is the ze 
of a biſhop, and has a bailiwic, a country and foreſt 
Curt, an office of the five great farms, &c. and is faid 
10 contain eight thouſand perſons. Its biſhop is ſuffra- 
pan to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and has a dioceſe of 
huadred pariſhes, with a revenue of twenty thouſand 
— out of which be is taxed by the court of Rome a 
thouſand florins. Here are twelve pariſh-churches, and 
the abbey of St. Cibard, in which lie buried the old 
counts of Angoumois ; together with ten convents, a 
college which lately belonged to the Jeſuits, and a ge- 
cr of ital. 
x 6 _ or Cognac, the ſecond town of the country, 
Aids leven leagues to the weſtward of Angouleſme, in 
a molt delightful fituation on the Charente. It has a 
calle, in which Francis I. was born, and three convents ; 
but it is better known to us by its excellent wine and 
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SECT. XXIII. 


0/ '- *5 Governments of Niverneit and Bourbannois ; 
r Su uation, Extent, Rivers, Produce, Government, 
4 4 brincipal Tuns. 


HE government of Nivernois is bounded on the 

rerth by Burgundy and the Gatinois, on the caſt 

by Burgnudy, on the ſouth by Bourbonnois, and on the 

welt by Berri. Its figure is pretty nearly circular, and 
it is about twenty læagues over either way. _ 

It produces corn, wiue, and fruit; except in the diſ- 
trict of Morvant, which is a mountainous country, that 
produces ſcarce corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
habitants, It has large woods, ſome pit-coal, and mines 
of iron. Among the many rivers which water Nivernois, 
three of them are navigable ; theſe are the Loire, 
which runs from ſouth to north along the weſtern bor- 
ders of this country; the Allier, which runs into the 
Loire; and the Yonne, which riſes on the ſouth-eaſt 

t of this province, and running northward falls into 

he ſea. The other ſtreams ſerve to render the country 
fruitful and pleaſant : there are here alſo ſome mineral 
ſprings. 

F This country is ſubject to the parliament of Paris, and 
has its own 'particular laws. Over it is a governor, a 
licutenant-general, and 2 deputy-governor. It is divided 
into eight diſtricts, the principal places in which are the 
following : 

Nevers, the ancient Noviodunum, and afterwards Ni- 
vernum, is ſituated in the diſtrict called Le Vaux de 
Nevers, and is the capital of the country. It is bullt in 
the form of an amphitheatre on the banks of the Loire, 
which is here joined by the little river Nievre, thirty 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. It has a handſome 
ſtone bridge of twenty arches ; but the ſtreets are nar- 
row, and the ground uneven. The cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Cyr, is a fine ſtructure; beſides which there are 
eleven pariſh-churches, two abbies, ſeveral convents, 
and the Jeſuits had here a college. It is computed that 
the inhabitants amount to about eight thouſand. Amon 
the other buildings is an old caſtle, which -fronts a 
large ſquare that conſiſts of handſome houſes uniformly 

uilt, There are here a foreſt and bailiwic court, with 
a ſalt· office. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Sens, and his dioceſe conſiſts of two hurdred and 
ſeventy-one pariſhes. His revenue amounts to twenty 
thouſand livres, and he pays twelve hundred and 
fifty florins to the court of Rome. This place is ce- 

ebrated for its porcelain and glaſs-houſcs, and for its 
works in enamel, The inhabitants alſo carry on a great 
trade in corn, hemp, wood, pit-coal, iron, and tin-wares. 

The fields about the town are extremely pleaſant, parti- 
cularly the public walks in the adjoining park. 

lamecy, a town ſeated in a diſtrict called the Vale 
of Yonne, oy upon the banks of that river, which is 
3 
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here joined by the Buvron, and rendered navipable. In 
it is a caſtellany, and a falt-office. Pantenor, one of its 
ſuburbs, ſtands on the other fide of the Yonne, and in 
the year 1180 was the teſidence of the biſhop of Bethle- 
hein, who had been competled to leave Paleſtine, The 
biſhop of the city, who till y!es himſelt biſhop ct 
Bethlchem, is created by the count de Nevers, and en- 
joys all the privileges of the other French biſhops, though 
his revenue amounts to no more than a thoulaud livres, 
and this town is his whole Cioceſe, 

The government of Bous bonnois is bounded on the 
north by Nivernois and Berry, on the eaſt by the duchy 
of Burgundy, on the ſouth by Auvergne, and on the 
weſt by Upper Marche. It is about thirty French leagues 
in length, and twenty in breadth. 

It is pretty fertile, particularly in corn, fruit, and fo- 
rage: it alſo produces good wine, though not in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity for exportation. It has likewiſe a few coal- 
pits, and a great number of mineral ſprings and warm 
baths, Its rivers are the Loire, the Allier, the Cher, 
with ſome other ſmaller ones. In July, when the ſnow 
melts on the mountains of Auvergne, great Jamages are 
done by the inundations of the Aller. 

This country is ſubje& to the parliament of Paris; 
though the duke of Bourbon, to whom it belongs, has 
the nomination ot all civil officers, yet their proper 
maſter is the king. Beſides the governor and lieutenant- 
general, here are alſo two ſub-governors; and in the 
whole country are twenty-two {mall towns, the principal 
of which are, 

Moulins, in Latin Molinz, the capital cf the country, 
is ſeated on the Allier, in a pleafant fertile plain, almoſt 
in the middle of France, thirty miles to the ſouth of 
Nevers, and fifty-five to the north of Clermont. It i; 
well built, and is one of the moſt agreeable places in the 
kingdom. In contains an intendency, a chamber of do- 
mains, a caſtellany, and ſeveral courts. It has likewiſ: 
a collegiate church, five convents, an hoſpital, and a 
college, which lately belonged to the Jeſuits. 

Bourbon VArchambaud, a ſmall town fifteen miles to 
the weſt of Moulins, environed by four hills, on one of 
which ſtands an old caſtle that contains three chapels, 
among Which that called the Holy is very ſplendid. In 
this town are a royal caſtellany, and a diſtrit-court. There 
are here alſo one pariſh and one collegiate church, a 
priory, a convent, and two hoſpitals. This town is fa- 
mous for its hot baths and cold mineral ſprings. 


ST ECT. XXIV, 


Of the Covernments of Berri and Touraine ; their Situa- 


tion, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Government, and prin- 
cipal Towns. 


HE county of Berri is bounded on the north by 

the Orleanois, on the eaſt by the Nivernois, on 

the ſouth by the Bourbonnois and La Marche, and on 

the weſt by La Marche and "Touraine, Its extent from 

eaſt to welt is between twenty-ſcven and twenty-cight 

French leagues, and from north to ſouth between thirty 
five and thirty-ſix. 

The air here is temperate, and the fuil produces wheat, 

rye, and wine, which in ſome places is equal to that of 

Burgundy. Its other products are alſo good, particularly 


gits hemp and flax, in which it abounds; and its rich 


paſtures feed great numbers of catile, eſpecially ſheep, 
which are valued for the *1enefs of their wool. In one 
place in this country is fou: © "ker, which is ſeldom met 
with in France. 

The principal rivers here are the Loire, the Creuſe, 
and the Cher; the large and leſſer Sandre, the Nerre, and 
the Indre 3 theſe two laſt have their ſources in this coun» 
try; the Orron, the Aurette, the Monlon, and the Evre. 
ln this country is allo the lake of Villiers, wkich is be- 
tween ſeven and eight leagues in circuit. 

Berri is under the juriſdiction of the parliament of 
Paris, and is governed by laws of its own. Subordinate 

to the governor are one lieutenant-general and two ſub- 
| governors. Ir is divided into Upper and Lower Eerti, 


Bourges, 
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Bourges, the capital of Upper Berri, and of the whole 
country, is ſituated on a hill between the rivers Evre and 
Otron, to the banks of which it gradually deſcends, 
thirty · ſive leagues to the ſouth of Paris, and ſeventeen 
almolt ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. Theſe two rivers encom- 
paſs it on every ſide, except on that next the gate 
Bou bonnoux. It is a large ſpacious city, containing 2 
cathedral, four collegiate churches, beſides two annexed 
to the ſeminary, four abbies, and ſixteen pariſh-churches, 
with a beautiful and large college, which lately belonged 
to the Jeſuits. You meet here with many eccleſiaſtics, 
gentlemen, and ſcholars ; and it is computed that there 
are in this city about fifteen. thouſand fouls ; but not 
many of them are tradeſmen ; the place having no other 
trade than what is uiecefſary for the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
habitants. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has an in- 
tendency, a falt-office, an independent royal tribunal, 
and ſeveral other offices and courts. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Stephen, is a fine Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, ſtanding on the higheſt part of the city: the arch- 
| biſhop, who is ſtyled patriarch and primate of Aquitaine, 
has five ſuffragans, with a dioceſe of nine hundred pa- 
riſhes, and a revenue of thirty thouſand livres, out of 
which he pays four thouſand and thirty-three florins to 
rhe court of Rome. 

The palace built by prince John of France, duke of 
Berri, is a magnificent edifice, in one part of which, 
called the King s apartment, the governor reſides, and 
the other ſerves for the courts of juſtice ; the great hall 
m the latter, which has no pillars to ſupport it, is eſteemed 
one of the fineſt and largeſt rooms in the kingdom. The 
rown-houſe, erected by Jaques Coeur, is one of the moſt 
elegant buildings ever erected by a private man, and was 
purchaſed by Colbert, prime · miuiſter of France, who 
gave it to the corporation of this city. The ſquare of 

urbon is the largeſt in Bourges, and here anciently 
ſtood a Roman amphitheatre. The public walks and the 
malls are much admired, and the great number of reli- 
gious houſes are another conſiderable ornament to the 
city. 'The univerſity of Bourges was either founded or 
revived in the year 1463, and conſiſts of four faculties. 

Czſar took Bourges by ftorm; and the inhabitants 
having exerciſed ſome cruelties on the Roman ſoldiers 
that had fallen into their hands, he glutted his revenge 
by deſtroying near forty thouſand of the natives. In the 
fifteenth century Charles VII. made this the place of his 
reſidence, while the Engliſh were maſters of almoſt all 
the reſt of the kingdom; on which occaſion the Engliſh 
ealled him, by way of deriſion, king of Berri. 

Iſſoudun, in Latin Exolidunum, a large town, the 
ſecond in rank in the province, ſtands in a beautiful plain 
ſeventeen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bourges, and is the 
principal place in Lower Berri. It contains a falt-office, 
a manor-court, and other public courts and offices, It 
is divided into the Upper and Lower Town, and has a 
caſtle, which commands the place: it has alſo one abbey, 
two collegiate and four pariſh-churches, five convents, 
and two hofpitals. | 

The province of Touraine, which derives its name 
from the Turones, is bounded on the north by the river 
Maine, on the eaſt by the Orleanois, on the ſouth by 
Berri and Poitou, and on the weſt by Anjou. Its great- 
eſt extent from eaſt to weſt is twenty-two French leagues, 
and from north to ſouth twenty-four. 

The air is temperate, and the country ſo delightful, 
that it is called the Garden of France; but it is not every 
where alike. The tract called the Varennes, which lies 
along the Loire, has a ſandy foil, that produces rye, 
barley, millet, garden plants, and an herb which makes 
a good yellow dye. That called the Verron is richer, 
and yields corn, wine, very fine fruit, and particularly 
large plums. La Champagne is a ſmall ſtrip of land 
between the rivers Cher and Indre, abounding in grain, 
and particularly wheat. La Brenne is a ſwampy coun- 
try: but the eminences along the Loire and Cher are 
covered with vineyards. In ſhort, La Gaſtine is a ſtiff 
land very difficult to plow ; and the country of Noyers 
is diſtinguiſhed by its having ſome mines of iron, and one 
of copper. 

This country 1s governed by laws of its own ; but the 
inhabitants have a right of appeal to the parliament of 
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France, 


Paris. It has a governor, a lieutenant-genera}, and: 
ſub-governor, There are twenty-ſeven towns or bo. 
roughs in the country; the principal places of which ate 
the following: 

Tours, the Cæſarodunum, or Turoni, of the ancients, 


of | and the capital of the country, lies in a plain extending 


between the river Loire and the Cher, and is hfty-tw9 
miles to the north-eaſt of Poitiers, and a hundred and 
twenty-ſeven to the ſouth-weſt of Paris. The city is large 
and well built, and the ſtreets very clean, on account of 
ſeveral rivulets running through them from ſix public 
fountains. In this city is a very fine mall above a thou. 
ſand paces in length, and adorned on each ſide with two 
rows of fine elms. The inhabitants are ſo ſcrupulous 
that after it has rained no perſon is ſuffered to play, nor 
even walk in it till it be dry, under a penalty of ten livres 
This city has a mint, a receiver's office, and a ſalt- offce 
an intendency, a provincial, a bailiwic, and foreſt court. 
The cathedral is a fine ſtructure, with two lofty towers, 
a curious clock, and a library, where are ſcen fevers] 
ancient manuſcripts faſtened by chains upon deſks. The 
two moſt valuable of theſe manuſcripts are, one of the 
Pentateuch, written in ſmall capitals, which is rech o eq 
to be a thouſand years old; and another of the four Gol. 
pels, in Saxon characters, which ſome think to be of the 
lame age as the Peutateuch, and others twelve hundied 
years old. There are here allo five collegiate churches, 
three abbies, twelve convents, and the Jeſuits had here 
a college. The city is the ſee of an archbiſhop, under 
whom are eleven ſuffragans, ſeventeen abbies, twelve 
collegiate churches, ninety- eight priories, three hundred 
pariſhes, and a hundred ard ninety-one chapels. His 
revenue is forty thouſand livres, and he pays to the court 
of Rome nine thouſand five hundred florins tire is 
alſo a royal palace, and an academy of polite literacure, 

While the manufactures of gold, filver, and fiik bro» 
cades were in a flouriſhing condition, this city was com- 
puted to contain ſixty thouſand inhabitants, which num- 
der is reduced to thirty thouſand. The city is goverucd 
by a mayor and twelve echevins. 

Amboiſe, in Latin Ambacia, or Ambaſia, is ſeated at 
the confluence of the Loire and the Amaſſe, twelve miles 
to the eaſtward of Tours, and contains a ſalt- ofſice, aud 
a royal and foreſt court. In it are two pariſh-churches, 
four convents, and one hoſpital. Near the town is a 
Jarge caltle ſtanding on a high rock, in which are the 
ſtatues of Charles VIII. and his conſort Anne; as alſa 
a ſtag's head of very extraordinary dimenſions, it ecing 
ten feet high and eight feet broad, from the extremity 
of one horn 'o the other. This was ſuppoied to be na- 
tural, till it was at laſt diſcovered to be fiftitious, aud 
only made of wood. There are here alio ſeveral other 
curioſities. In this town Charles VIII. was ſlain, cither 
by running againſt a door, or, according to others, by 
being ſhot through the head. This was alſo the place 
where the civil war in 1561 firſt broke out, and where 
the name of Huguenot had its riſe. 


S ECT. XXV. 


Of the tuo Governments Poitou and Aunis ; their Situa- 
tion, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities: 
with a more particular Deſcription of Poitiers, Rache- 
fort, and Rochelle. 


HE province of Poiton is bounded on the north by 

Touraine and Anjou, on the eaſt by La Marche 

and part of Berri, on the ſouth by Angoumois and Aunis, 

and on the weſt by the Bay of Biſcay. It extends from 

north to ſouth twenty-two French leagues, and from 

ealt to weſt forty eight. It received its name from the 
ancient Pictavi, or Pictoni. 

The country is diverſified with champeign lauds, 
woods, and paſture- grounds, with a few foreſts. The 
ſoil is various, according to the different parts of the 
country ; but it in general abounds in corn and cattle. 
The principal trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in oxcl, 
mules, horſes, and woollen ſtuffs. 


The largeſt rivers are the Vienne, which riſes on the 


boxders of Limoſin, and being joined by the Creuſe falls 
into the Loire; the Sevre Niortoiſe, which riſes in this 


county. 


| 


Fa aver. * 


and, after receiving the Venotee, diſcharges it- 
elf into the ſca: theſe are all navigable : here is alſo 
the Clain, which riſes ia the frontiers of Angoumois and 

: Vienne. 
was erected into an earldom by Char- 
jemagne. Eleanor, daughter to the laſt duke of Aquitaine, 
brought it to her ſpouſe Henry II. king of Englaud, to 
which it continued ſubject, with ſome interruptions, till 
the unfortunate reign of Henry VI. when it was taken 
in 1436, ſince which time it has been perpetually anrex- 
ed to the crown of France, It is ſubject to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and has but one provincial court. Under 
the governor is a lieutenant-general, and two deputy- 

8. 5 

This — is divided into two parts. Upper Poitou, 
which cœnttitutes the eaſtern part of the country, is 
larger, more truitiul, pleaſant, and healthy, than the 
Lower; we ſhall begin with the former, the principal 

aces in which are the following: ' 

Poitiers, or Poidl:ers, in Latin Auguſtoritum, the ca- 
pital of the country, is ſeated upon a hill on the left 
bank of the little river Clain, into which falls another 
rivulet. It lies about eighteen leagues to the eaſt of the 
ſ-a-coaſt, and ſeventy miles to the north-ealt of Rochelle. 
Were its circuit to be only conſidered, it would, perhaps, 
be eſteemed the firſt in the kingdom, next to Paris; but 
it is far from being peopled in proportion to its extent, 
there being corn-fields and meadows within the walls; 
for the city has been ſo reduced by the civil wars, that 
it is moſt become a deſert, and is a mean ſmoky place. 
It is, however, the ſeat of aſeneſchalſhip, a preſidial court, 
an office of the finances, and a country court. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, and has a dioccſe of ſeven hundred and 
twenty-two pariſhes, with a revenue of twenty-two 
thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court of 
Rome two thouſand eight hundred florins. The cathe- 
dral is of an uncommon ſize, and built in the Gothic 
ſtyle. In this city are alſo four collegiate churches, ſe- | 
venteen other pariſh-churches, four abbies, twenty-one 
convents, and two ſeminaries; the Jeſuits had alſo a 
college here. Au univerſity was founded in 1431, and 
there are likewiſe three huſpitals. In 1687 the inhabi- 
tants erected in the Royal Square a pedeſtrian ſtatue of 
Lewis XIV. The inhabitants in this town are princi- 
pally employed in making gloves and combs ; they alſo 
export woollen caps and ſtockings. 

There are here ſome remains of Roman aatiquities ; 
among theſe is an amphitheatre, which lies among gardens 
and ſmall houſes, a triumphal arch, or rather gate, erect- 
ed at the beginning of a military way, of which nothing 
at preſent remains but the arch, with the two pillars 
which {ſupport it. Tre palace and thick round tower 
clole by it are ſaid to be Roman works; but they carry 
evident traces of their being of Gothic ſtructure, 

In the neighbourhood of this city Edward the Black 
Prince obtained a memorable victory over the French, 
in the year 1356, at which he took Joha their king, 
with his ſon Philip, priſoners. 

Niort is the beſt trading town in the province ; it is 
ſeated on the river Soure, and has a bailiwic, a royal ju- 
riſdiction, and a foreit court. It contains a caſtle, two 
pariſh-churches, and nine convents, a general hoſpital, 
and has ſome manufactures of wool. | 

Lucon, a city in Lower Poitou, is ſeated in a moraſs 
twenty-three leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Poitiers, and 
enjoys the title of a barony. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is lord and baron of the town, and ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. His dioceſe conſiſts of two 
hundred and thirty pariſhes, and he has a revenue of 
twenty thouſand livres, out of which he pays to the court 

Rome one thouſand florins. The air of this place is 
unwholeſome, and, beſides the cathedral, it contains only 
one pariſh-church, one ſeminary, and two convents. 

The government of Aunis is bounded on the north 
and welt by Poitou; on the ſouth by Saintonge; and on 
the eaſt by the bay of Biſcay. It is watered by the Soure, 
which riſes in Poitou, and there are good harbours along 
the coaſt, The country is ſomewhat barren, but pro- 


country, 


duces ſome corn, and a great deal of wine; the marſhes 


afford good paſturage. 
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This little province depends on the parliament of 
Paris, but is partly governed by its own common law, 
founded on cuſtom, Under the governor is a lieutenant- 
g-neral, and a deputy-governor, 

Rochefort, a new regular built town, ſented on the ri- 
ver Charente, twenty-three miles to the ſouth of Rochelle; 
it was formerly a ſmall village belongiag to a private fa- 
mily, from whom Lewis XIV. bought it in 1664, in order 
to build a city here; for it having been obſerved, that 
from this place to the ſea, which is about four miles diſ- 
tant, the river was large enough to carry the biggeſt ſhips, 
the bottom excellent tor anchorage, and the banks very 
even and ſolid ; it was refolved to crect this city, and this 
reſolution was accordingly executed. It has a very com- 
modious harbour, and is one of the tations for the royal 
navy of France; ſo that here are all the neceſſary maga- 
zincs for ſhipping, and a ſpacious and convenient dock. 
Here are, alſo a victualling ware-houſe, a foundery, a 
manufactory of ſail-cloth, a Hotel called Cazernes, 
which was originally uſed for the education of three 
hundred gentlemen of noble families, deſigned to ſer e 
in the navy, and who are taught at the king's expence ; 
but it now ſerves to lodge the marines, and is an hoſpital 
for ſick ſoldiers, &c. 

The entrance of the river is well defended by ſeveral 
forts, particularly one in the Ille of Aix, the redoubr 
facing it called Aiguille, fort Fourax, de la Pointe, and 
Ve1geron ; and about a league below Rochefort is a long 
ſtoccado acroſs the river. On the twenty-firlt of Sept. 
1757, the Ille of Aix, with the fort upon it, was taken by 
the brave captain Howe, in the Magnanime, after about 
aa hour's reſiſtance, when the whole garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted of near ſix hundred men, were made prifuners of 
war. 

Rochelle, in Latin Rupelle, the capital of the province 
and government, in forty-ſix degrees ſixteen minutes 
north latitude, and one degree ten minutes welt longi- 
tude, is ſeated on the ſea. It has a good harbour, but 
is rather handſome than large. The city has broad and 
ſtraight ſtreets, with neat houſes, ſupported by piazzas 
and porticos, which afford ſhelter both from the rain and 
ſun, It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſop 
of Bourdeaux, with a dioceſe of one hundred and eighty 
pariſhes, and a revenue of ſeventeen thouſand livres, out 
of which he is taxed by the coutt of Rome ſeven hundred 
and forty-two florins. Here is alſo an intendency, a pro- 
vincial and a bailiwic court, an admiralty, a chamber of 
commerce, and a mint. The jeſuits had alſo a college 
here; and there is likewiſe a college of phyſic, anatomy, 
and botany, for the inſtruction of young ſurgeons and 
apothecaries. 

Rochelle was the principal ſeat of the Reformed in 
France, and the inhabitants embracing Calviniſm in the 
ſixteenth century ſuffered extremely during the civil 
wars; for they fortified the town, and frequently de- 
fended it with the utmoſt bravery. It was long pofſetſed 
by that body, till at length Lewis XIII. after a long and 
famous ſiege, made himſelf maſter of it in 1628, chiefly 
for want of the promiſed fuccours from England, which 
did not arrive in time, and by means of an admirable. 
bank of earth that cardinal Richelieu cauſed ro be raiſed 
againſt it on the fide of the ocean, to prevent their re- 
ceiving ſuccours. Famine at length obliged them to ca- 
pitulate, in conſequence of which their privileges were 
taken from them, and the fortifications demoliſhed, ex- 
cept only two towers that defend the port; but Lewis 
XIV. cauſed new and very ſtrong fortifications to be raiſed 
round it, The port is almoſt of a circular figure, and 
near fifteen hundred paces in circuit. One of the above- 
mentioned towers defending the port is a priſon for ſtate- 
criminals, and the other is called the Tower of the Chain. 
No veſſel can enter into the harbour witkout leave of the 
governor, or captain of this laſt tower, 

The principal manufacture carried on here is the re- 
fining of ſugar ; and they have lately ſet up a manufac- 
ture of earthen ware, which ſucceeds very well. A con- 
ſiderable trade is carried on here to the iſlands of Ame- 
rica, to which all the neceſſaries of life are ſent, and from 
thence the veſſels employed in it bring back the produce 
of thoſe countries. The Engliſh in time of peace with 
the Dutch, Danes, and the Swedes, arnually feud to 
; Rochelle 


* A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Fa Anci. 
Rochelle a great number of ſhips, in order to take wine, It has a ſtrong caſtle built on a rock, and encompaſſeq 
brandy, ſalt, paper, linen, cloth, and ſerges. with ditches cut into it, though very ſteep on the ſide of 
The ille of Ré, in Latin Radis, lies between two] the river which runs at its foot. This caſtle is flanked 
with ſeveral large towers, and has a half-moon at the 


| ne | the Continent, and is 
SS gate which leads to the ſuburbs. It was built by St. 


r d two in breadth. It is very po- 
tou; miles in length, and two in bre * P Lewis during the wars with the Engliſh, and ic now 


low j i lenty of wine, of which is 
app outs oy TN has a little fortified | ſerves as a priſon for ſtate criminals. 


made a very fine ſoit o | ! 1 
town, named St. Martin, which has a harbour and cita- The univerſity, which is one of the moſt famous in 
and is likewiſe defended by three other forts. France, was founded by St. Lewis. They teach here 
ke ile of Oleron, in Latin Uliarus, is about three | the civil and canon- law, divinity, phyſic, and the liberal 
French leagues diftant from the main laud ; it is five f arts. A chair for a profeſſor of the mathematics has been 
lately erected here, in the college of the fathers of the 

Oratory. Lewis XIV. in 1615, eſtabliſhed in this city 


in length, two in breadrh, and Ye ay 
The inhabi here having been able and expert failors 

241 ＋ a royal academy, with the ſame privileges as that of 
Paris t it conſiſts of thirty-ſix members, who muſt all be 


for theſe fix or ſeven hundred years paſt, have drawn up 
rules for the marine, called the Laws of Oleron, which : ö N 
have ſerved as a model to other maritime powers with re- | natives or inhabitants o the province. Here is a great 
gard to ſea affairs. Thele iſlanders have always enjoyed | PT ocefſion annually celebrated at a feſtival called la Fete 

du Dien, which is ou Corpus Chriſti dzy, when all the 
prieſts and monks, with the principal inhabitants, and 


very conſiderable privileges, both under the dukes of 

Aquitaine, and the kings of Ftance, and had a governor 
numbers of ſtrangers, carry lighted torthes in their hands, 
and repreſentations of Scripture hiſtories engraved, to 


peculiar to themſelves, who had a very extenſive autho- 
atone for the pretended crimes of their archdeacon Be- 


rity. This iſland, together with that of Re, was taken 
in the ſixteenth century by the citizens of Rochelle; and : elf 
as theſe illanders were very well aſſected to them, on ac- |rengarius, who oppoſed tranſnbftantiation about che year 
count of the reformed religion, which moſt of them pro- | 1019, when that doctrine was firſt preached here. 
feſſed, they continued maſters of theſe iſlands till the year The city is under the government of a mayor and four 
1625, at which time Lewis XIII. took them again. aldermen, annually choſen ; twelve counſellors, eight 
alſeſſors, a city attorney, a commiſſary, and a recorder, 
Their juriſdiction extends over the manufactories ſet up 
er. in the town, ſuburbs, and liberty. Theſe manufactures 
conſiſt of fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped with ſilk and gold. 


Of the two Governments of Anjou and Saumur; their Si- They alſo bleach wax and linen cloth. In the town 


tuation and Extent ; with a Deferipticn of Angers and | are likewiſe ſome ſugar-bakers. 
— | The Saumurois, or government of Sanmur, containg 


a part of Anjou and Upper Poitou: it is under the di- 
T* government of Anjou, which received its name rection of a governor, a lieutenant-general, and a ſub- 


from the ancient Andes, or Andegavi, is bound- [governor. The principal place it contains is 

on the north by the river Maine; on the eaſt by Tou-] Saumur, in Latin Salmurus, the capital, and the ſeat 
raine; on the ſouth by.Poitouz and on the weſt by Brit- | of the public courts and offices, ſtands twenty. two miles 
tany. Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is twenty-fix | to the ſouth-weſt of Angers, and a hundred and lixty to 
French leagues, and from north to ſouth twenty-four. | the ſouth-weſt of Paris. It contains a fine caſtle, three 

The country is a pleaſant ſucceſſion of hills and val- | pariſh-churches, nine convents, and one royal college. 
lies, producing corn, wine, peaſe, beans, flax, hemp, and | Here is an important paſſage over the Loir, upon which 
fruit-trees. Its fine paſtures alſo furaifh great herds of | there is a famous bridge. This city was much more 
cattle. It has likewiſe mines of coal, iron, and ſalt petre, | opulent while in the poſſeſſion of the Proteſtants ; but 
together with quantities of marble, ſtone, and flate. has (till an univerſity. Near it is the magnificent abbey 

In this country are reckoned no leſs than forty-nine | of the Benedictines of the congregation of St. Maur. 


great and ſmall rivers ; but only ſix of theſe are naviga- 
ble. "Theſe are the Loire, the Vienne, the Toue, the 
Magenne, the Loir, and the Sarte. This country is SE CF. XxVE 


under the parliament of Paris; but has laws of its own, 
Subordinate to the governor, is one lientenant-general, Of the Covernment of Orleantis ; its Situation, Extent, 


. 
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and two ſub-governors. The principal city in this go- Diviſians, Rivers, Canals, and principal Cities. 
vernment is | | 

Angers, anciently Jaliomagus, and in Latin An- ITE government of Orleanois conſiſts of ſeveral 
degavum, the capital of the country, lies a little above ſmall countries, and is bounded on the north by 


the place where the rivers Loire and Sarte fall into the | No: mandy and the Iſle of France; on the eaſt by the 
Mayenne, which divides the city into two equal parts. Ile of France, Champagne, and Burgundy ; on the 
The firſt walls were raiſed by John, ſurnamed Lack- | fouth by Nivernois and Berri; and on the weſt by Tou- 
land, king of England and duke of Anjou; but prince [rame and Maine; including Orleanois Proper, Sologne, 
Lewis, afterwards king Lewis VIII. ſon of Philip Anguſ- | Beanſſe Proper, or Chartraine, Dunois, Vendomois, 
tus, cauſed thoſe walls to be demoliſhed; however, St. Lewis | Elaiſoĩs, the greateſt part of Gatinois, and Perche Gouet. 
his ſon and ſucceſſor rebuilt them as they now are. This | The whole government extends about thirty two leagues 
is a large and populous city, containing nine thouſand | in length from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-eight in breadth 
houſes, and about thirty thouſand inhabitants ; it has | from north to ſouth. 
fixteen pariſhes, twelve of which are within the town, | The rivers which run throngh this government, or 
and four in the ſuburbs. Here are likewiſe eight colle- have their fource in it, are the Loire; the Loiret, which 
giate churches, and a great number of convents both of | riſes a league from Orleans, and falls into the Loire; the 
men and women. This city is the ſee of a biſhop, who] Cher, which alſo runs into the Loire; the Laconie, 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tours. His dioceſe con-| which riſes in the wood of Crleans, and loſes itſelf in 
tains fix hundred and ſixty- eight pariſhes ; his revenue] the ſame river; the Aigle, which riſes in this govern- 
zmounts to twenty-ſix thouſand livres, and his taxation| ment, and alſo mingles with the Loire; the Hyere, 
at the court of Rome is ſeventeen hundred florins. The] which loſes itſelf under ground, and, when it afterwards 
cathedral is remarkable for three very high ſteeples built] appears again near Montigny, is called le Ganelon, falls 
on its portico, of which that in the middle reſts upon the] into the ſame river. 
foundations of the two others. Its roof is very high, In this diſtrift are likewiſe ſome remarkable canals. 
large, and bold; it is not ſupported by any pillars; and] That of Briare, which receives its name from a ſmall 
the whole ſtructure is in general elegant. Part of the town, joins the river Loire to the Loing, which falls into 
town ſtands very low; fo that it is proverbially faid in| the Seine, and conſequently opens a communication be- 
the neighbouring country, ** that Angers is a low town, | tween the countries lying on the Loire and the city 


has high ſteeples, rich ſtrumpets, and poor ſcholars.” Paris. The canal of Orleans alſo joins the * 
| tion 


Francis: 


tioned rivers 3 this canal, which was begun in 1682, and 
faihed in 1692, is near eighteen leagues in length, aud 
contains thirty ſluices. ; 

The whole government is ſubject to the parliament of 
Paris, and contains four large and three {mall juriſdic- 
tions. The trade carried on here by means of the Loire 
is the moſt extenſive in the whole kingdom, compre- 
hending not only all that comes from the ſouthern and 
weſtern parts, but likewite from foreign countries, "Thc 

incipal ſtaple is at Orleans. Under the governor are 
three lieutenant · generals, and three ſub- governors. 

Orleanois Proper is one of the fineſt countries in 
France ; it being fertile in corn, wine, and excellent fruit; 
and abounding in cattle, game, and fiſn. The principal 
places in this government are the following : 

Orleans, anciently Genabum, or Cenabum, and after— 
wards Aurelianum, and Aureliana, the capital of the go- 
verument, is ſeated on the Loire, over which it has a fine 
ſtone bridge of ſixteen arches, leading to a ſuburb on the 
ſouth ſide of the river. On this bridge is to be fern a 
beautiful monument of caſt brats ſtanding on a ſtone 

eſtal, that has ſome ornaments in the Gothic taſte. 
in the centre of the monument is a crucifix, on the top 
of which ſtands a pelican with its brood pecking its own 
breaſt ; before the crucifix is the Virgin Mary fitting 
with the dead body of Chrilt reclined on her lap. On 
the right ſide is king Charles VII. knecling and ſtretching 
out both his hands towards the croſs, and on the left fide 
the famous maid of Orleans, alſo repreſented kneeling, 
both armed cap-a-pie wich ſwords by their tides; the king 
has the French coat of arms, and wears a crown on his 
helmet. But the helmet of the maid is placed by her; her 
hair is tied behind, and the reſt of it hangs looſe on her 
back. Theſe ſtatues are not ſo big as the life. A ſolemn 
proceſſion is annually obſerved here on the twelfth of 
May, ia commemoration of the deliverance of the city 
by the maid of Orlcans. The town ſtands in a moſt agree- 
able plain, and is built in the form of a bow; the ſtreets 
in general are narrow, but fume of them are broad and 
ſtraight. This city, which is about four miles in circuit, 
is however but mcanly built, and, except a few of the 
tradeſmen, the inhabitan's are poor. It is the ſee of a bi 
hop, and contains an intendancy, a caftellany, a coun- 
try-court, a foreſt-court, a ſal office, and other courts 
and offices. It has a fine cathedral built in the Gothic 
ſtyle, an abbey, three collegiate churches, twenty-two 
pariſh-churches, an univerſity conſiſting only of civilians, 
which was formerly very famous, though it is at preſent 
in no great repute, one ſeminary in which divinity is 
taught, and a public library. The ſeſuits had alſo a col 
lege here. Its biſkop, who is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop 
of Paris, has a dioceſe of two hundred and ſeventy-two 
pariſhes, and a revenue of twenty-four thouſand livres, 
out of which he pays two thouſand florins to the court of 
Rome. The public walk is properly a part of the city 
ramparts, levelled and planted wi h beautiful rows of trees. 
The ſuburb on the farther ſide of the river makes a tole- 
rable appearance, and has a Carthuſian monaſtery. This 
city, on account of its ſituation in the middle of the Loire, 
is the magazine of the whole trade of the kingdom, eſpe- 
cially in corn, wine, brandy, and ſpices : it alſo carries 
on a conſiderable trade in ſheep ſkins, and ſtockings, of 
which great quantities are made here. 

In the year 1344 it was raiſed to a dukedom and peer- 
age, and Lewis XIV. gave it to his brother Philip, in 
which houſe it continues, 

This city was beſieged by the Engliſh in 1428, and 
ſo ſtraitened, that the inhabitants reſolved to ſurrender 
to the duke of Burgundy, then in the Engliſh army, and 
their ally. But the Engliſh not being willing that the 
city ſhould be given up to him, he was diſgulled at it, 
and Joan of Arc, heading the ſoldiers, raiſed the ſiege in 
1429; from which ſhe obtained the name of the Maid of 
Orleans, The French language is ſpoken here in the 
greateſt purity. 
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only two or three in breadth, It contains high and lofty 


trees. as oaks, elm &c. In this fore!t they fell timber 
every year to the value of a hundred thouſand livres, the 
profits of which belong to the duke of Orleans. 

Chartres, the Autricum of the ancients, is the capital 
of the country of Chartrain ; it is ſituated on the river 
Eure, about tourteen leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Paris, 
and is divided into two parts by the above river, the 
largeſt of which ſtands on an eminence. It is the fee of 
a biſhop, and has a noble cathedral ; but the city has 
little beauty to recommend it, the ſtreets being narrow, 
and the buildings old. It has three abbies, one priory, 
ſix pariſh-churches, without including thoſe in the ſub- 
urbs, nine convents, one ſeminary, and two hoſpitals. 
In the city are alſo held a provincial and bailiwic court, 
together with a ſalt - office. The biſhop, who is ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Paris, has a dioceſe of eight 
hundred aud ten pariſhes ; his annual revenue amounts to 
twenty-five thouſand livres, out of which he pays four 
thouſand florins to the court of Rome. 

Blois, in Latin Bleſæ, the capital of the diſtri} of 
Blaiſois, ſtands partly on an eminence, and partly in a 
plain on the river Loire, over which it has a well built 
{tonc-bridge. It is ſituated ten leagues to the fouth- 
welt of Orleans, in a pure air, and in the midſt of one 
of the fineſt countries in France, It is a large handſome 
city ; but the greateſt beauty of it is the palace, or caſtle, 
the reſidence of ſeveral of their kings, with gardens 
adorned with fountains and other water-works, and a park 
ſuitable to the magniticence of the buildings. The ſtair- 
caſe of the palace is much admired, as well as the gal- 
ler y, which is ſaid to be fix hundred feet long; and over 
the great gate is a ſtatue of Lewis XII. In the grand 
court before the palace ſtands one of the largeſt collu- 
giate churches in France. It is remarkable that there is 
an image of the Virgin over every gate of the city ; theſe 
were ſet up in 1631, when, after having ſutfered much 
by the plague, they imagined, on its ceaſing, that they 
were miraculouſly delivered by the quren of heaven, 13 
they ſtyle her. The pariſh-church of St. Solenne, the 
largeſt in Blois, having been deſtroyed by a tempeſt, was 
magnificently rebuilt by Lewis XIV. and converted into a 
cathedral, The Jeſuits had alſo a beautiful college here, 
the front of which is adorned with the Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian orders of architecture. The other 
public edifices, as the town-houſe, and the building 
where the courts of juſtice are held, are well worth 
viewing. Their fountains are alſo large, and well-ſup- 
plied by a noble aqueduct, ſuppoſed to be the work of 
the ancient Romans. — 

The biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris, 
has in his dioceſe about two hundred pariſhes, and his 
revenue amounts annually to twenty thouſand livres, out 
of which he is taxed two thouſand five hundred and 
thirty-three florins at the court of Rome. There are here 
ſeveral churches beſides thoſe we have mentioned, and 
likewiſe a conſiderable number of convents. 

The natives are repreſented as being remarkable for 
their good ſenſe and genteel behaviour, as well as their 
ſpeaking French in perfection, which is ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from the frequent reſidence of the court in this 
City. 

The principal trade here is in wine and brandy, which 
are {ent to Orleans, Paris, Tours, Laval, and even into 
Hol'and ; and the city is alſo diſtinguiſhed for making 
the beſt watches in the kingdom. 

Chambord, a royal palace ſeated in a wood on the 
river Coſſon, is a magnificent edifice of free-ilone, built 
by Francis I. It is faid to exceed any Gothic edifice in 
France, and to have ſuch various beauties, that the great- 
eſt maſters may learn ſomething from it. The body of 
the building is compoſed of four large pavilions, and the 
whole is ſurrounded with a wall of hewn-ſtone, flanked 
with towers, which at a diſtance give it a magnificent 
appearance. The tower over the centre locks very 


The Foreſt of Orlcans lies to the north of the city grand, and the principal winding ſtair-caſe is much ad- 
and of the river Loire, and is the largeſt in the whole mired. The halls, anti-chamber, chambers, wardiobes, 
kingdom. It contains about fourteen thouſand acres, cabinets, and gallerics, are of eaquiſite architecture, and 
planted with wood; but is interſperſed with ſeveral plains, the garden and park anſwerable to the beauty of the 
and villages, It is twenty leagues, or ſixty miles, in length, building. In this palace Staniſlaus, the dethroned king 


and in 3 places ſeven Or eight leagues, and in others! of — _ nine years, It was afterwards con- 
4} 
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ferred on the celebrated general count Maurice of Saxe, | 


who died here in the year 1750, when the king gave it 
to his heir the count de Friſe, who died here in the year 
1755. ; 

33 the capital of the Gatinois Orleanois, 1s 
ſituated on the river Loing, near .the place where the 
canal of Orleans falls into it, twenty-five leagues to the 
ſouth of Paris. The town is not large ; but having been 
burat down, is handſomely rebuilt, and has a caſtle plea- 
fantly ſituated on a hill, that commands the town and the 
neighbouring country. Here is a baliwic, a foreſt and 
provincial court, and a ſalt - office. Beſides the pariſh- 
ehurch, there are ten chapels founded by the inhabitants, 
with a college and ſeveral convents. 


SECT. XXVII. 


Of the Government of Maine and Perche; the Situation and 
Extent of th:ſe Provinces ; their Produce, Rivers, and 
principal Towns, 


T 


Laval, and the greateſt part of the earldom of Perche. 

The county of Maine is bounded on the north by 
Normandy, on the eaſt by Perche, on the ſouth by Tou- 
raine and Orleanois, and on the weſt by Anjou and Brit- 
taay, extending eighty-eight miles in length from eaſt to 
welt, and fifty in breadth from north to ſouth. 

It has mines of iron, quarries of marble, and, being 
very fruitful, abounds in corn, wine, flax, and cattle : 
their fowls are particularly admired, and are well known 
at Paris. Its principal rivers are the Mayenne, or Maine; 
the Huiſne, which riſes in Perche, and runs into the 
Sarte ; the Sarte, which alſo riſes in the Perche, and after 
receiving the Orne, the Huiſne, the Enferne, and the 
Little Loire in its paſſage, falls into the Mayenne. 

This country was formerly an earldom, but has been 
united to the crown ever ſince the year 1584. It is go- 
verned by its own laws; but is ſubject to the parliament 
of Paris, and has a particular ſub-governor. 

The principal places in this goverament are the fol- 
lowing : | 

Mans, in Latin Cenomanum, the capital of the 
vince of Maine, is ſituated on a hill, at the foot of which 
runs the river Sarte, which here unites its water with the 
river Huiſne, thirteen leagues to the north-weſt of Tours, 
and thirty two to the ſouth-weſt of Paris. It is the ſee 
of a biſnop, And has a ſalt-office, a provincial and foreſt- 
court, &c. Its biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Tours, has a dioceſe of ſix hundred and ninety ſix 
pariſhes, a revenue of thirty-five thouſand livres, out 
of which 7s two thouſand two hundred and ſixteen 
florins to the court of Rome. In this city, beſides the 
cathedral and two collegiate churches, are four abbies, 
thirteen pariſh-churches, eight convents, one college, 
and one ſeminary. 

Laval, the capital of an earldom, is ſeated on the 
Maine, eight leagues to the weſtward of Mans, and is 
encompaſſed by a wall and other fortifications in the an- 
tique taſte : it has alſo an ancient caſtle of the ſame kind; 
but it is incapable of making any great defence, ſince the 
improvement of the art of war. It has a falt-office, a 
country and foreſt-court, &c. and contains two collegiate 
churches, two pariſh-churches, one priory, and eight 
convents. This town was taken by ſcalade in 1446, by 
the 1 Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, general of the 
Engliſh. 

— is bounded by Normandy on the north, by the 
Idle of France and Orleanois on the eaſt, by the river 
Maine on the ſouth, and by Normandy on the weſt ; it 
not being above fifteen leagues in length, and rwelve in 
breadth. 

It is a hilly country, and the eminences produce only 
graſs for cattle ; but the valleys and plains bear all kinds 
of grain and hemp ; they alſo abound in apples, of which 
they make cyder, the uſual drink of the country : they 
have indeed a few vineyards, but the wine is ſo poor, 
that cyder is generally preferred before it. They have 
here alſo ſome iron mines, and mineral waters. 


HE government we are now going to deſcribe com- 


prehends the province of Maine, the earldom of | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


This country enjoys its own laws ; is fubje to the 
| parliament of Paris, and governed by a particular ſub. 
governor. "Fhe whole country does not belong to this 
government, Perche Gouet being ſubje to that of Or- 
leanots, and "[imerais to that of the Iſle of France. The 
principal places in this country are the following : 

Mortagne, the capital of Perche, is ſituated ei 
five miles to the weſt of Paris, and is the ſeat of a ſait- 
office, a viſcounty, a diſtrict-court, a foreſt-court, &c. 
It has one collegiate and three pariſh-churches, four con- 
vents, with one hoſpital, and has ſome conſiderable many- 
factures of coarſe linen. 

Belleſme, a ſmall town ten miles to the ſouth of Mor- 
tagne, and ninety to the weft-by-ſouth of Paris, diſputes 
the rank of capital with Mortagne, and is alſo the feat 
of a royal viſcount, a foreſt-court, and a ſalt · office. In 
a neighbouring wood is the mineral ſpring of Herſe, the 
water of which is in many caſes very ſalutary. 


Faancg, 
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SECT. XXIX. 
Of the Government of Paris; with a particular Deſerip - 
tion of that City, and the neighbouring Places, 


6 þ H E boundaries of this government are not 

determined, the French geographers themſelves 
being not agreed about them. It, however, includes, 
beſides the city, a part of the neighbouring country ; and, 
beſides the governor, here are two lieutenant- generals, 
one of which is appointed for the city, the other for the 
prevets and vicomte, through its utmoſt extent. Within 
the boundaries of this juriſdiction are contained four 
others; theſe are the Louvre and the Tuilleries, as alſo 
thoſe of the Baſtile and the Royal Hoſpital of Invalids, 
the four governors of which receive their orders imme- 
diately from the king. | 

Paris, in Latin Lutetia, Pariſſii, and Lutetia Pariſſo- 
rum, the capital of France, is ſeated in a large plain 
on the river Seine, in the middle of the Iſle of France, 
in the forty-cighth degree fifty minutes north latitude, 
and in the ſecond degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longi- 
tude, two hundred and twenty-five miles to the ſouth» 
eaſt of London, ſeventy miles to the ſouth of Rouen, 
five hundred and fifty ro the weſt of Vienna, ſeven hun- 
dred to the north-weſt of Rome, and fix hundred and 
twenty-five to the north-eaſt of Madrid. 

This city is of a circular form, about ſix or ſeven miles 
in diameter; and, including the ſuburbs, is eighteen or 
twenty in circumference. Its ſtreets have been computed 
to amount to nine hundred and twelve, in which are 
about twenty thouſand houſes, from four to ſeven ſtories 
high; beſides churches, convents, chapels, colleges, 
communities, and warehouſes. ** The number of its 
inhabitants,“ ſays Dr. Buſching, cannot much exceed 
« four hundred thouſand ; for from the year 1728 to 
* 1736 the annual bills of mortality were at a medium 
ſeventeen thouſand eight hundred]; and it is calculated, 
upon very probable computations, that of twenty-five 
perſons in this city, one dies yearly ; whence the above 
number of deaths make the number of living inha- 
bitants four hundred and forty-five thouſand.” 

This great city contains forty-ſeven pariſh-churches, 
beſides twenty others; three abbies and twelve priories 
for men, ſeven abbies and fix priories for women; ſeven- 
teen collegiate churches, thirteen of which have chapters; 
fifty convents and fraternities of eccleſiaſtics and laics, 
forty-three nunneries, and fourteen female communities; 
eleven ſeminaries, twenty-ſix hoſpitals, and forty chapels ; 
an univerſity, ſix academies, beſides three others where 
young gentlemen are taught bodily exerciſes ; five pub- 
lic libraries, four royal palaces, four caftles, above a 
hundred hotels, ſome of which are ſtately ſtructures; 
ſeventy-three market-places, ſixty- fountains, twelve 
bridges over the Seine, ten of which are of ſtone, 
eleven gates. 

Among the diſadvantages of this city it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that Paris affords no good water fit for drinking, 
the inhabitants being obliged to uſe that of the Seine, 
which is fetid, and occaſions dyſenteries ; or other fort 
of water that is ſtill worſe, it being productive of — 
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vel and ſtone. The ſtreets are lighted at night ſix 
months in the year ; but this is performed in a very in- 
elegant manner, by hangiag up lanterns in the middle of 
the ſtreets upon cords, which are put acroſs from one 
window to another. 

The new regulations for keeping the ſtreets clean, 
formed by M. Turgot, provoſt of the merchants, conſiſt 
in a canal lined with free-ſtone, ſix feet broad, and 
about the ſame depth, which receives all the ſoil from thoſe 

rts of the city through which it runs. This canal is 
kept clean by means of a Jarge reſervoir formed in a par- 
ticular building erected for that purpoſe, which is ſup- 

lied with water from ali the ſprings in the neighbour- 
hood. In it are fix pumps worked by a machine kept 
going by four horſes, and theſe diſcharge the water into 

a large reſervoir likewile lined with free-ſtone, whence it 

runs under ground through two ranges of pipes of a con- 

ſiderable bore, diſcharging itſelt with great violence into 
the above canal, and thus carries off all the filth into the 
ne. 

. are good regulations in caſe of fire, for the firſt 
ſident of the parliament, and the lieutenant of the 
lice, the horſe: and foot patrole, and ſome companies 

of the French and Swils foot guards, are obliged to repair 

to a fire with all the expedition the diſtance of the place 
will admit; but the actual extinguiſhing of it is committed 
io the care of the monks of the four M2ndicant orders, who 

on ſuch occaſions are to expend, for the benefit of the pub- 
le, part of the ſtock they have acquired by begging. 

To give a more particular deſcription of this city: it 
conſiſts of three parts; namely, the Town, which lies on 
the north of the Seine, the City, which is environed by 
that river, and the Univerſity, which lies to the ſouth of 
it, with twelve ſuburbs. In 1702 it was allo ſub-divid- 
ed into twenty quarters or wards. 

The city is in the centre, and is the moſt cleanly and 
wealthy; it conſiſts of three iſlands formed by the Seine; 
theſe are the Iſle Du Palais, the Iſle of Notre Dame, 
and the Ille Louviers. The laſt is ſmall, and contains 
only ſtore-houſes for wood ; it fronts the arſenal, and 
has a communication with the quarter of St. Paul by 
means of a wooden bridge. 

The Iſle of Notre Dame, or Our Lady, is ſo called 
from the cathedral of that name ; here the ſtreets are 
very ſtraight : by means of a ſtone bridge it has a 
communication with the quarter of St. Paul, by another 
with that of Maubert, and it is alſo joined by a wooden 
bridge to the Ifle of Du Palais; it has ſome fine hotels, 
vith a pariſh-church of St. Lewis. 

The Iſle Du Palais, or the Iſland of the Palace, pro- 
perly conſiſts of Old Pai is, and is ſo called from the place 
in which the parliament meets, and which takes up a 
great part of it. The metropolitan church ſtands at one 
end of this iſland, where are alſo ſeveral little pariſh- 
churches, the hoſpital of Hotel Dieu, or the Houſe of 
God, which extends to the other fide of the river to- 
wards the ſouth, and a vaſt number of ſmall crooked 
ſtreets or lanes, built with very high houſes, moſt of 
which are inhabited by ſeveral families. 

Belides the above wooden bridge, which joins this 
iſland to that of Notre Dame, it has a communication 
vith other parts of the city by means of ſeven ſtone 
bridges. The principal of theſe is the Pont Neuf, or 
New Bridge, which is the fineſt bridge in Paris. It con- 
lilts of twelve arches, and is ſeventy- two feet broad, 
reckoning the parapets. The middle or carriage-way is 
thirty feet broad, and on each fide is a foot-way raiſed. 

Over the piles on each ſide are alſo ſemicircular lodge- 
ments, in which are a hundred and ſeventy- eight ſmall 

belonging to the king's footmen, which only ſerve 
to obſtruct a moſt beautiful proſpect. In the centre of 
the bridge is a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry IV. in braſs, 
arger than the life, and ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal, 
on the ſides of which are baſſo relievos, with inſcriptions 
repreſenting the victories and principal actions of that 

0, At the four corners are tied tour ſlaves, alſo of 

als, who trample upon antique arms. This ſtately mo- 
nument is incloſed within iron rails. Another orna- 
ment of the Pont Neuf is the Samaritaine, a building 

cee ſtories high, in which is an engine that ſupplies 
parts of the city with water, It is thus named from 


France. 
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there being in the front a groupe of figures repreſenting 
the ſtory of Chriſt and the Samaritan woman. 

Another bridge, called the Pont au Change, has a ſtatue 
of Lewis XIV. in braſs; and both this and the bridge of 
Notre Dame, on which are alſo water-works, have each 
two rows of houſes upon them; thoſe of the firſt being 
tour, and of the laſt two ſtories high. | 

In the above iſland ſtands the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, which is a large and Gothic ſtructure, three hun- 
dred ana ninety-ſix feet long, a hundred and forty broad, 
and a hundred and two in height: on the inſide are four 
rows of pillars, thirty in a row, with forty-five chapels, 
built between the outermoſt rows and the wall. The 
pillars in the nave of the church are adorned with large 
and beautiful pictures; and the choir was ſplendidly re- 
paired and beautified by Lewis XIV. It has a ſmall ſpire 
in the middle, and at the weſt end two ſquare towers 
three hundred and eighty ſteps high ; theſe are flat at the 
top, with a baluſtrade of free-ſtone, whence you have a 
noble proſpect of the city and the neighbouring country. 
In one of the towers are two large bells, one of which 
weighs forty thouſand, and the other thirty-one thouſand 
pounds. 

Near this ſtructure ſtands the palace of the archbiſhop, 
in one of the halls of which is the library of the advo- 
cates, founded for the public uſe. There are alſo in the 
iſland a great number of pariſh-churches. 

To the north of theſe iſlands ſtands that diviſion called 
Le Ville, or the Town, which is daily beautified by re- 
building the old houſes. On the eaſt is the arſenal near 
the river, which conſiſts of ſeveral courts, and has beau- 
tiful walks in the garden near the city-wall ; and towards 
the north-eaſt is the Baſtile, a kind of fortreſs conſiſting 
of eight large round towers, joined together by other 
ſtrong buildings, and ſurrounded with ditches and baſ- 
tions, It is a priſon for ſtate criminals, and here the king 
keeps a governor, a lieutenant, and an independent com- 
pauy of ſoldiers. 

Among the moſt eonſiderable palaces in Paris, that of 
the Louvre is eſteemed the principal ornament of thecity. 
It is commonly divided into the Old and New. The old 
part of this royal palace was begun to be built with ſtone 
by Francis I. in 1528, and was finiſhed by Henry II. in 
1548. Succeeding kings improved and enlarged it, till 
Lewis XIV. ordered it to be rebuilt on a new plan, which, 
it completed, would have rendered it a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. The plan of the whole building forms an 
equilateral quadrangle, containing a court in the centre 
three hundred and ſeventy · ſix feet ſquare. The princi- 
pal of the four main wings was built by Lewis XIV. as 
alſo the greateſt part of the two others, which form the 
ſides, together with a new front to that part which lies 
next the Seine. The four inner fronts, according to the 
plan, were to have conſiſted of eight pavilions, and eight 
corps de ligis. The whole building is three ſtories high 
in the new part ; the firſt of the Corinthian order, = 
ſecond ot the Compoſite, and the third of the Attic. 

In the hall of the Hundred Swiſs is a kind of 
ſupported by four gigantic figures. In this hall great 
entertainments were given, the queen Catharine de Me- 
dicis cauſed plays and interludes to be exhibited there for 
the amuſement of the court. Henry LV. built a gallery 
along the river fide quite to the Tuilleries, which is 
reckoned the fineſt ia Europe; and under it is the royal 
priating-houle. 

At ſome diſtance behind the Louvre ſtands the palace 
called theTuilleries, built in 1564 by order of queen Ca- 
tharine de Medicis, in a place where they formerly made 
tiles, in French tuilles, from whence the palace takes its 
name; and this ſtructure was alſo improved by Lewis 
XIV. It is one range of building, with a dome in the 
midddle, and a pavilion at each end. Before it is a hand- 
ſome large ſpace divided into three courts ; the whole 
adorned with columns, pilaſters, and other ornaments, 
Behind this palace are pleaſant gardens adorned with 
fine walks, 2 with evergreens, and other trees, 
with beautiful parterres, where may be ſeen all the 
year round every flower in ſeaſon. It has alſo three 
beautiful fountains, an, a large oft canal. To- 
wards the river is a {.ne terrace above a hundred perches 
long and eighty - four broad, planted with three rows of 

trees; 
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trees; and from this terrace is a moſt beautiful proſpect 
over the adjacent country. Theſe gardens are public, 
and great numbers of well dreſſed people in ſummer 
evenings reſort thither. All who wear a black bag and 
a {word are permitted to walk here, though all their other 
cloaths are not worth a crown. 

On the bank of the river heyond the Tuilleries, is the 
palace calle4 Le Cours, compoſed of four rows of elms, 
cighteen hundred paces in length, forming three avenues 
that are altogether a hundred and twenty feet in breadth ; 
that in the middle is the broadeſt, and has room for ſix 
coaches to paſs a · breaſt. In the midſt of the Cours is a 
large ring, encompaſſed with trees at the ſame diſtance 
from each other as in the other parts of the walks. 

The palace of Luxemburg was built by queen Mary 
de Medicis, on the ruins of the old hotel of Luxemburg, 
which name it has retained, It is oae of the molt per- 
fe and regular pieces of architecture in all France. Here 
is a gallery of fine paintings done by the celebrated 
Rubens, who ſpent two years in that work. It con- 
ſiſts of the hiſtory of the life of Mary de Medicis, repre- 
ſented allegorically in twenty-four large pictures, nine 
feet broad and ten feet high, placed in the piers between 
the windows. The other apartments are alſo richly fur- 
niſhed, and adorned with a fine collection of valuable 
paintings. The gardens of this palace are elegantly laid 
out, and ornamented with fountains. They are diily 
viſited in ſummer-time by the nobility and others, like 
thoſe of the Tuilleries ; but more eſpecially on Sundays, 
when ſevcral thouſands of all ranks wake their appear- 
ance there. It is here the cuſtom for the gentlemen and 
ladies of the firſt quality, though richly dreſſed, to fit 
down to diſcourſe on the grats. 

The royal palice was built by cardinal Richelieu, who 
made a preſent of it to Lewis XIII. It couſiſts of feveral 
ſets of buildings ſepar.ted by large courts, and is adorned 
with fine gardens. Several new apartinents have becn 
added to it ſince the cardinal's time, and here queen Anne 
of Auttria, mother to Lewis XIV. reſided during the 
minorirv of her fon. In this ſtructure are now held the 
courts of juſtice, the moſt eminent of which is the par- 
liament. 

Tne royal obſervatory is a very ſtately edifice, built in 
1667 upon the higheſt ground in Paris ; and as neither 
iron nor timber has been employed in its conſtruction, 
except for the ſtaircaſe, it has coſt great ſums. Several 
aſtrouomers, maintained by the king, have apartments in 
it. The French make their firit meridian paſs through 
this obſervatory, which is two degrees thirty minutes 
more *:{t 13:1 London, according to Street's obſerva- 
tions; or, accoritinz to th:ſe of Harris, two degrees 
twenty-five minutes fitiy- one ſeconds, 

The Gobelins at Paris is a houſe ſo called from one 
Gobelin, a celebrated dyer, who removing from Rheims 
to Paris in the reign of Francis I. bougnt that houſc. 
He had diſcovered the fecret of dying the beautiful ſcarlet 
called from him the ſcarlet of the Gobelins, Lewis XIV. 
bought chat and ſome of the neighbouring houſes, where 
he eſtabliſhed a manufacture of the fineſt tapeſtries, and 
alſo ſettled a great number cf gold and filver ſmiths, 
embroiderers, painters, carvers, and other artificers in 
every branch tending to ſplendor and magniticence, They 
are all under the direction of the ſuperintendent of the 
buildings, arts, and manufactures of France. There 
have been above eight hundred workmen employed here 
at a time; and though their number be ſince conſiderably 
decreaſed, yet there are till to be ſeen many things of 


a traveller. 

With reſpect to the churches, the moſt remarkable, 
after that of Notre Dame, which has been already de- 
ſcribed, are the following : 

The church and nunnery of Va! de Grace was found- 
ed by queen Anne of Auſtria, upon the ſuppoſed miracu- 
lous birth of Lewis XIV. after ſhe had been married 
twenty-two years without having any offspring. Her 
heart and that of Henrietta Maria of England, ducheſs 
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three years. Madam la Valiere, one of Lewis the XIVth's 


miſtreſſes, retired to this monaſtery ſoon after her leavin 
the court. To it is a handſome aſcent by ſeveral ſtone 
ſteps, Which lead into the portico in the front of the 
church. 

In the church which lately belonged to the Jeſnits, ard 
which ſtands in Sr. Anthony's ſtreet, :hey hare the heart 
of Lewis the thirteenth incloſed in a gold caſe, ſupported 
by two angels of ſilver. Fee is allo a fine altar with fe. 
veral braſs ſtatues, an] the monuments of the princes of 
Conde. This church is a neat and elegant modern 
ſtructure. 

St. Euſtace is a large and beautiful church. 

The Theatines have a large church and cloiſter by the 
ſide of the river, ſome diſance below the college of the 
Four Natioas. Cardinal 7lazarine left a legacy for build- 
ing this convent. 

Clermont college is a ſquare and lofty building, which, 
till lately, belonged to the Jefuirs, who taugt here in 
ſeveral tchocls about two thoutand boys, many of whom 
were gentlemen's ſons : theſe boarded here, and had le- 
vera! hails to dine in. Many of the ſcholars wear culoar. 
ed gowns with large round velvet caps when the; learn 
logic, and ſquare caps when they reid philoſophy 

The univerſity of Paris is faid to be founded by Char- 
lemagne in 791. In this univerſity are upw.rds of thirty 
colleges, the moſt conſiderable of which arc the Sorbonne, 
the college of Navarre, the collage of the Four Nations, 
and the faculty or college of phyſic. 

The college of Sorbonne was founded in 1250; but 
was very poor when cardinal Richeiieu cauled it to be 
rebuilt in 1629, The preſent building is a very magni- 
ficent ſtiucture, in which are aparinents for thirty- 
ſix doctors, with a library and kalls fr public lectures 
and acts, To the three profeſſors chairs the cardinal 
added three others of a royal foundation. This is thought 
to be the ſtricteſt college in Europe, the degree of doctot 
being only given to thoſe who hold the Sorbonnic act, 
which is to anſwer all diſputants from ſun-riſe to ſun- 
{et : on which account the title of doctor of the Sorbonne 
is of great repute. The doctors wear black gowns, and 
when exerciſes are pertormed have white fur hanging a- 
croſs the breaſt. 

The college of Navarre was founded by Jane, conſort 
of Philip the Fair, queen of Navarre, in 1305, for ſtudy- 
ing divinity ; and in 1683 three other chairs were added. 
Beſides the fellowſhips for ſtudents in divinity, queen 
Jane founded alſo twenty others for ſtudents in 
grammar; {1x other fellowſhips have been founded here, 
and in this college are kept the records of the univer- 
ſity. 

The college of the Four Nations is the fineſt in the 
univerſity, and deſigned for the reception of the children 
of gentlemen, or eminent citizens of four different na- 
tious, namely, French, Italians, Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans. There ſhould be ſixty fellows in this college, by 
virtue of its original foundation ; but they have been re- 
duced to half that number. It is alfo called the college 
of Mazarine, from the cardinal of that name, who left 
two millions of livres to it in his laſt will. The univer- 
ſity adopted this college upon condition that neither 
Civinity, law, or phyſic ſhould be taught in it; nor an) 
academy annexed to it in which ſtudents ſhould be taught 
to ride, fence, and dance. Beſides the ordinary profeſlors, 
here is one for mathematics. The doctors of the Sorbonne 
appoint the principal, who has the title of great maſter, 


> 
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and is always one of their own body. The fellowſhips 
the moſt curious workmanſhip worthy the inſpection of 


are at the king's diſpoſal, who gives them to ſuch as are 
preſented to him by the ſecretary of ſtate of Paris. This 
college has a ſtately front, in the form of a theatre, facing 
the Louvre, which is on the oppoſite ſide of the Seine. 
The faculty of phyſic has a college built in 1477, in 
which are five profeſſors, who are annually choſen. The 
morning profeſſors read lectures on phyſiology, botans 
and pharmacy: and the evening profeſſors on patholog 


| and ſurgery. In this college is an amphitheatre, in which 


are annually given complete courſes of anatomy, ſurge: 


of Orleans, lie entombed here. The altar and cupola pharmacy, and chemiſtry. Every Saturday fix doctors 
are exceeding fine. | The nuns of this convent muſt all | meet there in order to examine ſuch of the poor who - 
be of noble extraction, and chooſe a lady abbeſs once in | ſick, and come to conſult them; and the bachelors 


phyſc 
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phy ſic are obliged to attend, in order to write the preſcrip- 


tions of the phyſicians. The faculty is compoſed of all 
the doctors and licentiates who have taken their degrees 
in the ugiverſicy of Paris: they have a dean at their head, 
and a cenſor. "Theſe doctors and licentiates have the 
ſole right of practiſing phyſic at Paris, no phyſician of 
any other univerſity being ſuffered to practiſe here, unleſs 
he be phyſician to the king or the royal family, All the 

eſſors in the univerſity have ſettled falaries, and in 
moſt of the colleges there are fellowſhips tor the ſtu- 


ts. 

The ſeveral academies deſerve to be particularly men- 
tioned. Theſe are, I. The French academy, founded in 
1633, by cardinal Richelieu, for the improvement of the 
French language, which conſiſts of forty members, who 
meet on Mondays, 'Thurfdays, and Saturdays, in a hall 
of the Old Louvre. 

11. The royal academy of inſcriptions and belle 
lettres, inſtitated for the advancement ot pulite literature 
in this academy ancient monuments are explained, and 
the tranſuctions of the kingdom perpetuated by medals, 
inſcriptions, &c. It coufiſts of four forts of members: 
theſe are twelve honorary, and twenty penſioners, with 
twenty ſix aſſociates and twelve ſtudents. "Their days 
of mecting arc on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 

III. The royal academy of ſciences, inſtituted in 
1666, has alſo its honorary members, penſioners, aſſoci- 
ates, and ſtudents. 

IV. The royal academy of painting and ſculpture was 
faunded in 1648. The matter-pieces of the painters and 
ſculptors admittcd into this academy are diſpoſed in three 
halls, and marked with the names of the ſeveral artiſts, 
Here are alſo the pictures of a great number ot celebrated 
piinters, and among the ſtatues ſeveral of Gyps taken 
from antiques, 

v. The royal academy of architecture was founded in 
1671, but was not authorized by letters patent before the 
year 1717. It is divided into two claſſes : the firſt is 
compoſed of ten architects, a profeſſor, and a ſecretary ; 
and the ſecond of twelve other architects. The profeſſor, 
whoſe poſt, as well as that of the ſecretary, is for life, is 
obliged to read public lectures every Monday and Thurl- 
day in the hall of the Louvre. 

The molt con ſiderable of the hoſpitals in this city are, 
that for diſabled ſoldiers, the Hotel Dieu, Trinity hoſ- 
pital, and the General hoſpital. The Royal hoſpital for 
diſabled ſoldiers may be conſidered as a large palace, it 
taking up above ſeventcen acres. Here are four large 
courts, all of the fame form, ſurrounded with regular 
buildings four ſtories high. In the middle is a fifth 
court, larger than all the four taken together. It is en- 
compaſſed with a double row of arches, one above the 
other, forming very narrow galleries. The chapel is 
very beautitul, and its altar adorned in the moſt ſplendid 
manner. This hoſpital is full of lame and ſuperannuated 
officers and ſoldiers. The great order and ſtrict diſci- 
— in it cannot be ſufficiently admired. It 

a governor, a lieutenant of the king, and a major. 

The Hotel Dieu, or the Houſe of God, is the moſt 
ancient and largeſt hoſpital in Paris. As all poor fick 
People are admitted into it, there have been ſometimes 
four thouſand perſons in it at once. They are attended 
with the greateſt care by the nuns of the order of St. Au- 
gultine, who diſcharge the office of nurſes. To the 
honour of this hoſpital, all manner of patients are ad- 
mitted, without regard to their country, religion, or diſ- 

e; and no ſecurity is required for their burial in caſe 

death ; nor are thoſe who labour under any incurable 


— ever diſcharged, and ſuffered to periſh in the 
cets 


in the ſuburbs of St. Victor is the General hoſpital, 
ich alſo goes by the name of La Salpetreria ; ſalt- 
Petre having been formerly made here. In it is a noble 
ndation for the female ſex, near ſeven thouſand of 
Whom are here provided for, and live under the inſpee- 
uon of ſixty ſiſters, ſubordinate to whom are eighty go- 
verneſſes, and a conſiderable number of maid- ſervants. 
Into this place are received foundlings, who take up one 
ward : pirls and young women, who ſew and knit: a 


pour number of bad women, who are here compelled to 
iN TAE? ſome hundred of female idiots, who live 
4 
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in little houſes built in the form of a ſtreet : many other 
poor women, ſome of whom are kept here gratis, and 
others pay a ſmall matter: delinquents who are confin- 
ed, but not put to work. 

To this admirable foundation alſo belongs the caſtle of 
Biceſtre, which is ſeated on an eminence at a {mall diſ- 
tance from the abovementioned hoſpital, and is on all 
ſides defended by a wall, which is of very conſiderable 
compals, containing within it many large buildings, and 
ſeveral open ſquares. In this caſtle are near four thou- 
ſand perſons of the other ſex, particularly poor men, who 
are entertained here gratis. and ſome who pay for their 
reception into the houſe. Perſons diſordered in their 
ſenſes, whofe ward reſembles a village, it being built in 
regular ſtreets. Twenty-five men and as many women 
afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe, Common priſoners 
are kept here in a particular houſe, walled in, and every 
one in a cell by himſelf : but the moſt remarkable thing 
here is the large well, which is a modern work: it is of 
a circular form, and from top to bottom lined with free- 
ſtone. To the ſurface of the water it is a hundred and 
twenty-cight feet in depth, and twenty more to the 
bottom. Round the well, at the water's edge, is a gal- 
lery to which a perſon may, on occaſion, be let down. 
The water is drawn up by means of an engine worked by 
four horſes, who are relieved every three hours; it is re- 
ceived all day long into huge buckets, each of which con- 
tains twelve hundred pounds weight of water, which is 
diſcharged out of theſe into a leaden baſon, whence it 
runs into a reſervoir, and is conveyed by means of pipes 
to all the parts of this vaſt building. 

The hoſpital de la Pietie, in St. Victor's ſtreet, con- 
ſtitutes alſo a part of the General hoſpital, and is the 
place where the governors uſually hold their meetings, 
Theſe three laſt foundations, together with the Hotel 
Dieu, have one common fund, amounting to full two 
millions of livres per annum. Its preſent governors are 
twelve ſubſtafrial citizens appointed by the provoſt of the 
merchants, and by the echevins ; but approved by the 
parliament, before whom they muſt be ſworn. There are 
alſo ſeven honorary adminiſtrators, or governors : theſe are 
the archbiſhop of Paris, the firſt preſident of the parlia- 
ment, chamber of accounts, and court of aids, the at- 
torney-general, the lieutenant-general of the police, and 
the provoſt of the merchants. 

Trinity hoſpital was founded about the year 1202 by 
two friars for the reception of poor travellers : but it is 
now uſed for the maintenance and education of poor chil- 
dren of both ſexes born at Paris in lawful wedlock. They 
wear blue gowns, and here are an hundred beds for boys, 
and thirty-ſix for girls, who have different apartments, in 
each of which there is an infirmary. The youngeſt are 
taught to read and write; and when they are ſix or ſeven 
years old, are inſtructed in ſome trade within the hoſ- 
pital. In order to encourage mechanics to come and ex- 
erciſe their trades here and teach the children, the par- 
liament has declared, that ſuch journeymen as have 
taught theſe children ſix years in this hoſpital, ſhall have 
the freedom of the city without any expence ; and that 
ſuch children as ſhould be arrived at the age of twenty- 
five, and ſhould have taught others during fix years, after 
they were out of their apprenticeſhip, ſhould enjoy the 
ſame privilege. This vile eſtabliſhment has procured the 
city a vaſt number of ſkilful artificers. This hoſpital is 
governed by five eminent perſons choſen by the par- 
liament, out of ten preſented to them by the attorney- 
general. | 

Among the ſquares in Paris the moſt famous is that 
called La Place de Victoires, or the Square of Victories. 
In it is a noble ſtatue of Lewis XIV. which is one of the 
beſt pieces of ſtatuary in e it is of maſſy braſs, 
thirty feet high: he is repreſented clad in his robes, 
with Victory behind him of the ſame magnitude and 
meta], putting a crown on his head, and poiſed with her 
foot on a globe. Under her is a three-headed Cerberus, 
to repreſent Lewis XIV. triumphing over the triple alli- 
ance, with theſe words under it, VIRO IMMORTALI1, al- 
juding to his fame. The whole piece was caſt at once, 
and weighs above thirty thouſand pounds, The pedeſtal 
is twenty-two feet high, and upon it are four ſlaves of 
braſs, with baſſo relioves of the king's battles and con- 
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queſts. Under the pedeſtal is a pavement of marble in- | 


Cloſed within handſome iron rails. | 

The triumphal arch at Paris is faid to exceed every 
thing of the kind in Europe, whether ancient or modern ; 
this is at leaſt the opinion of the French. The ſtructure 
is indeed noble, it conſiſting of three faces of an extraor- 
dinary height, with two portals, after the manner of the 
ancient = modern Romans. The orders of the columns 
are finely deſigned, and the captives and trophies with 
which this ſtructure is adorned are executed in the moſt 
admirable manner. On this arch is placed the king's 
Natue on horſe-back. The whole was done from the 
deſign of the famous Perault. 

The other gates of the city are triumphal arches, and 
all pompous pieces of architecture: that of St. Denis, 
leading to the ſquare of the ſame name, is above ſeventy 
feet high, and as many over, adorned with columns, 
baſs reliefs, and trophies, with ſome inſcriptions relating 
to the paſſage of the French over the Rhine, and their 
taking of Maeſtricht. The gate of St. Martin is fifty 
feet high and as many wide, and has on each fide an in- 
ſcription relating to the actions of Lewis XIV. The 
third gate is that of St. Anthony, erected in the reign of 
Henry II. but repaired and embelliſhed by the city, with 
ſome inſcriptions in honour of Lewis XIV, 

Among the things worthy of obſervation at Paris is 
the fair of St. Germain, which begins on the third of 
February, and holds all Lent, The place where it is 
kept is a large ſquare building; which has ſix or ſeven 
rows of ſhops, wherein the cuſtomers play at dice when 
they come to buy goods; for they are firſt cheapened and 
bought, and then the people play who ſhall pay for them. 
The greateſt gaming is after candle-light, and ſometimes 
the king himſelf comes hither to play. Here is a celebrated 

icture of our Saviour's aſcenſion, with St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and two angels in the ſame piece, the work of 
Antonio Moro: the frame, which is curioully carved and 
richly gilt, is valued at two hundred piſtoles. 

On the river Seine are a great number of pleaſure- 
boats belonging to the king and perſons of quality, in 
which they ſometimes take the amuſement of failing on 
the water, for the ſake of the air. The water of this 
river generally looks green and dirty, which is not to be 
wondered at, as it is commonly filled with covered barges 
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conveys them to priſon, whence, after confeſſion, they 
are gencrally dragged immediately to the gallous. The 
common place of execution is the Greve, the ſquare in 
which ſtands the town-houle ; and we ſhall now give the 
manner wretches are broke, as it is called, on the wheel 
which we ſhall take from Mr. Stephens's Travels through 
France. © In the middle of the ſquare, ſays he, a ſcaf. 
fold was erected ; and at half an hour after four the 
« priſoner was brought to it in a cart, attended by the 
city guard, walking two and two, a prieſt accompanz. 
“ ing the dying man. On the ſcaffold was erected 
a large croſs exactly in the form of that commonly re- 
preſented for St. Andrew's. The executioner and his 
aſſiſtants placed the priſoner on it, in ſuch a manner, 
that his arms and legs were extended agreeably to the 
form of the croſs, and ſtrongly tied down. Under 
each arm, leg, &c. was cut a notch in the wood, as 
a mark where the executioner might with the greater 
facility break the bone. He held in his hand an iron 
bar, not unlike an iron crow, and in the firſt place 
broke his arms, then in a moment after both his thighs, 
It was dreadful to ſee the poor wretch writhe his body 
with agony, and to obſerve the d!itortions of his face. 
It was a conſiderable time before he expired, and it 
would have been longer, had not the exccutioner 
given him what is called the coup de grace, or merci- 
ful ſtroke, on his ſtomach, which :t once put an end 
to his miſery. They then took the dead body from 
the croſs, and put it on a wheel, fixed to a long pole, 
where he was expoſed for ſome time; and this part of 
the ceremony occaſions the common cxpreſlion of be. 
ing broke upon the wheel, though it is performed on 
a croſs.” 
The trade of Paris with the other parts of the king- 
dom is very extenſive. Their commerce with foreigners 
is alſo conſiderable ; for it is obſerved, that one ſingle 
branch, that of the gold, filver, and ſilk ſtuffs manufac- 
tured at Paris, is equal to the whole trade carried on at 
Lyons. They have here likewiſe manufactures of all 
other ſorts of ſtuffs, of looking-glaſſes, and almoſt every 
neceſſary for the ſupport and convenience of life. 
There are in the city ſix principal companies of 
tradeſmen, out of which the conſuls, who have the re- 
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full of waſher-women cleaning their linen : yet it is car- 
ried in pails through many of the ſtreets, and fold as 
It is a common obſervation, that 
the French women are the worſt laundreſſes in Europe: 
they waſh their linen in cold water in the river, and as to 
ironing and plaiting, they have not the leaſt notion of it. 
There are here indeed ſome Engliſh women who will 
finiſh them pretty neatly, but not ſo white as in Eng- 
land, which may in a good meaſure be owing to the 
water. 

At Paris are ſeveral courts whoſe juriſdiction extends 
very far. The principal of theſe are the parliament, 
which is the laſt reſort in all cauſes where the crown does 
not interpoſe ; a general court of the juſtices in eyre; a 
court of the conſtables and marſhals of France; a court 
of the admiralty ; the bailiwic of the palace ; the court 
of the chatelet, or the ordinary court of juſtice for the 
civil government of the city, of which the provoſt, or 
mayor, with the four echevins, or aldermen, and twenty- 
ſix counſellors, are judges; a ſalt office; a court of the 
warren of the Louvre, eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of 
the game ſix leagues round Paris, and to prevent people 
from hunting in thoſe limits without leave ; the court of 
the Hotel de Ville, or town-houſe, which takes an ac- 
count of the city rents, and of the taxes on all proviſions 
brought into Paris; and the court of the conſuls, 
which takes cognizance of every thing relating to com- 
merce. 

The French condemn malefactors to the gallies, to the 
gibbet, and to what is called being broke alive upon the 
wheel : the laſt is uſed only in caſe of murder; but if 
the evidence leaves only ſome room to doubt the guilt of 
the perſon accuſed, he is, as in many other countries, 
cruelly put to the torture to obtain a confeſſion : and here 
it muſt be obſerved, that malefactors in France receive 
their ſentence on their knees; which is no ſooner pronoun- 


gulation of trade, are choſen ; theſe are the drapers, the 
grocers and apothecaries, the mercers and jewellers, the 
ſkinners, the hatters and goldſmiths : beſides which there 
are the bookſellers, the vintners and wine-merchants, * 
the wool-merchants and timber-merchants : but though 
theſe are eſteemed inferior to the others, they have the 
ſame privileges, and are capable of being elected conſuls, 

The land in the neighbourhood of this capital is in 
general flat and even, intermixed, however, with a few 
eminences. Towards the north of Paris the foil is fat, 
and produces a great quantity of very good corn, On 
the other ſide it is ſandy, marthy, and wet. The whole 
is, however, cultivated with great care and induſtry; and 
the people have carricd the art of gardening to ſuch per- 
fection, that in the midſt of wiater they raiſe all thoſe 
ſorts of kitchen- ſtuff that ſeem to be the produce of 
ſummer only. Within the election of Paris they make 
one year with another about ſixteen thouſand hogſheads 
of wine, which is all drank at Paris, or in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

This city has undergone the fate of moſt others: it has 
been ſeveral times beſieged, twice burnt, and once con- 
ſiderably damaged by an inundation of the Seine. Henry 
VI. king of England, was crowned here, and his court 
was kept with great ſtate and magnificence at the Louvre 
in 1422. On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt 1572, it was 
in a moſt deteſtable manner ſtained with the blood of fix 
thouſand proteſtants ; the ſignal for this moſt horrible 
maſſacre being given by the tolling of the great bell, 
which is {till to be ſeen in the tower of the palace where 
the parliament fits. In the civil war Paris took part with 
the Leaguers, and was beſieged in the years 158g and 1 599 
in vain by king Henry III. and IV. but in 1594 readily 
opened its gates to the latter, after his coronation. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris are fevcral palaces 
little towns included under the ſame government, 


ted than the hangman ties a rope about their necks, aud 


principal of which are the following : 


The 
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The wood of Vincennes reaches almoſt to the gates of by that of Champagne, extending about ninety miles in 


Paris, and is incloſed round with a wall. Within this 
wood, at the diſtance of three miles to the eaſt of Paris, is 
a royal palace, or caſtle, which was conſiderably im 
proved and beautified by Francis I. Henry II. Lewis XIII 
and XIV. It is an oblong ſquare building, encompaſſed 
with dry ditches, which are lined and pretty deep. The 
eaſtle is compoſed of ſeveral ſquare towers, the higheſt 
of which is called the Donjon, and is ſurrounded with a 

ticular ditch, over which there is a draw-bridge. The 
chapel, though in the Gothic taſte, is not without beau- 
ty, it being adorned with ſeveral pyramids and other or- 
naments; and the pictures on the windows are highly 
yalued. The rooms within the palace are beautiful and 
ſtately, and the cieling adorned with paintings. 

The gate throngh which you enter the park is a fine 

iece of of architecture, in the form of a triumphal arch, 
adorned with columns and ſtatues, and ſtands in the 
middle of a large court, on each fide of which is a fine 
ſuite of buildings, and an open gallery ſupported by rul- 
tic arches. 

At the entrance of the park is a place where they uſed 
formerly to keep wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, and leo- 
pards. This park takes up fourteen hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven acres. Lhe avenue leading to the palace has four 
rows of elms planted on a ſpot which has been made level 
for that purpoſe, they having becn obliged to {upport it 
in ſeveral places by means of high and thick walls. This 
palace, or caſtle, has ſumerimcs ſerved as a priſon tor 
perſons of the higheſt rank, and princes ot the blood, 
when they have incurred the fovereign's diſpleaſure. 

About three miles to the welt of Paris is the royal pa- 
lace of Madrid, in the wood of Boulogne. This palace 
was built by Francis I. in 1529, after the model of the 
palace of Madrid in Spain. It conſiſts of a ſuite of build- 
ings three ſtories high, beſides the ground. floor, and round 
it is a gallery reaching to the top of the firſt floor, ſup- 
ported by coupled columns. The arches have an orna- 
ment of a ſingular kind, they being incruſted with a fort 
of tiles that gliſten very much when the ſun ſhines upon 
them. The principal building is flanked on each fide by 
two large pavilions, at the angles of which there are 
{ſmaller ones. In the middle of the fronts of each of the 
large pavilions is a round tower, the top of which is in 
the form of a dome. The whole is ſurrounded with a 
narrow ditch. | 
 Ruel is a ſmall town on the Seine, five miles from 
Paris, where is a very handſome church, and ſome ele- 
gant gentlemen's houſes ; but it is principally noted for 
a ſeat built by cardinal Richelieu, which, though not 
magnificent, is admired for its neatneſs, and its being 
adorned with very beautiful gardens in the Italian taſte, 
and with curious water-works. | 
St. Maur de Foſſez, on the river Marne, over which 
is a ſtone bridge, is about two leagues to the caſt of Paris. 
Here is an ancient abbey of St. Maur, which was ſecu— 
larized in 1535, and afterwards changed into a collegiate 
church of canons. Here is alſo a very fine ſeat, with beau- 
tiful gardens, belonging to the duke of Bourbon. 

Conflans is a fine ſeat, thus called from its being near 
the confluence of the Seine and the Marne. It owes it: 
beauty both to nature and the elegant taſte of Francis de 
Harlay, archbiſhop of Paris : it belongs to that metropo 
litan's ſee, and is the country ſeat of the archbiſhops. 
The rooms within are extremely magnificent. eſpecially 
the gallery, which is adorned with pictures done by the 

ſt maſters. The gardens are very beautifully laid our, 
and adorned with ſtatues, walks, water-works, groves, 
aud other proper embelliſhments. 


SECT. XXX. 


Of the Government of the Ile of France; its Situation, Ex- 
tent, and Produce ; with a particular Deſcription rf the 
Palaces of Verſailles, Trianon, Marly, Fontainbleau, 
Muden, St. Cloud, and the principal Cities. 


HE government round the Iſle of France is bounded 


| on the north by Pi 
mandy. north by Picardy, 


on the welt by Nor- 
on the ſouth by the Orleannois, and on the caſt 
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length, and as much in breadth. 

The air is temperate, and the ſoil fertile; it therefore 
abounds with corn, wine, and fruit, and is divided into 
ſeveral ſmall diſtricts. 

In deſcribing the places in this government we ſhall be- 
gin with the palaces, theſe having a nearer relation to 
the ſubject of the laſt ſection. . 

The palace of Verſailles, which lies four leagues to 
the ſouth weſt of Paris, ſtands on a riſing ground in the 
midſt of a country fit for hunting, and abounding with 
game. Lewis XIII. built a caltle here, to ſerve as a 
hunting-ſeat ; but Lewis XIV. being much pleaſed with 
the ſituation, converted the village into a fine town, and 
the caſtle into the molt noble palace in the world, The 
ſide fronting the ſtables is not anſwerable in magniticence 
to the reſt; but that facing the gardens is extremely 
beautiful. Its roof glittering with gold, affords a noble 
proſpect at a diſtance, and the gardens, ſtatues, canals, 
groves, grottos, fountains, and other water-works, fac 
{urpaſs any thing of the kind to be ſeen in Italy; and its 
riches aud beauty within are altogether anſwerable to its 
outſide. 

The avenue leading to the caſtle divides the town into 
two parts; that which ſtands on the left hand, iu coming 
from Paris, is called Old Verſailles, and that on the 
right the New Town. The palace, which is ſeated on 
an eminence in the midit of a valley, is encompaſſed 
with hills. On the ſide towards Paris is a fine avenue of 
elms, the viſta in the middle being fixty feet wide, and 
thoſe on the ſides thirty each. "The end of the great 
royal ſquare is encompaſſed with regular pavilions built 
by the princes and lords of the court; theſe, with other 
fine houſes, form the new town. This ſquare has 4 
fountain in the middle of it, with walks like thoſe lead- 
ing to it. 

From thence you aſcend the great court of the palace, 
which is 480 feet loog, with four large pavilions at the 
corners for officer's lodgings. The great court is incloſed 
with an iron baluſtrade, and two large buildings, that 
form the wings on each fide, having balconies ſupported 
by columns and adorned with fine ſtatues. Thele wings, 
together with the pavilions, ſerve for offices to the pa- 
lace, and have courts with other buildings behind them. 
There are other double apartments, which, joining thoſe 
wings, form a communication between the new and old 
caſtle, and contracting the upper part of the great court 
end gracefully at the {mall one. 

Out of this court is an aſcent of three marble ſteps 
into a large landing place, and from thence by hve more, 
into the little court paved with black and white marble. 
ln the middle is a marble fountain and baſon, with ſta- 
tues of gilt copper. The front and wings are of brick 
and free ſtone, adorned with marble buſts and brackets. 
Before this front is a balcony ſupported by eight marble * 
columns of the Doric order, with red and white ſpots 
like jaſper, and their baſes and capitals of white marble. 
la the two angles of the wings in the front are hanging 
pedeſtals, which ſupport two clufeis encom paſſed with 
gilt iron caſes ; and underneath are two baſons of white 
marble in the form of ſhells, where young 'I ri:ons ſpout 
water. The middle building has three gilt iron doors in 
the porch, with apartments on the right and left. 

In coming out of the great court, and paſſing through 
an open porch, you aſcend by a large ſtair-cafe, eighty- 
one feet long, and thirty broad. From this porch there 
is an entrance into two painted halls. The cicling of 
one of them is ſupported by eight marble columns of the 
Doric order, that have red and white veins; the capitals 
and baſes are of a greeniſh colour, and the columns, be- 
ing tour on a fide, divide the hall into three parts, On 
the ſides oppoſite to each column are pilaſters of the 
ſame marble, that ſupport a curnice under the platform, 
and fronting the windows are niches with ſtatues. 

Next to this is another hall ſupported by twelve co- 
lumns of the fonic order, with marble pilaſters behind 
them, that have red, black, violet, and vellow veins ; 
and their capitals and balcs are of fine write marble, 
From this you enter another hall of the ſame dim-aſions, 
whole ceiling is an oëtagon, with twelve double pedeſ- 
tals by the windows and doors, of fine marble, on which 
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are placed figures of the twelve months, repreſented by 
winged young men in gilt copper. "The pieces over the 
doors and windows are either of a white or flame-coloured 
marble. Upon f 
eloſet of the baths. All the parts that are not hung with 
tapeſtry are lined with marble, and the nearer you come 
to the king's apartments, the more ſumptuous are the 
marbles, ſculptures, and paintings. 

The like order is obſcrved in the npper apartments, 
which are eight on a floor, adorned with different forts 
of marble and curious paintings. The guard hall is or- 
namented with marble that has black and yellow veins. In 
the other apartments is a marble with green veins, and 
others are lined with a fine marble called agate, brought 
from the Alps. On the ſide towards the green-houle are 
other lodgings in the ſame order, with an apartment for 
the dauphine, under that of the queen, the cieling ot 
which is curiouſly adorned. The queen's apartments 
are a ſuite of rooms that have the ſame dimenſions with 
the king's; but of different workmanſhip ; the paintings 
on the cielings repreſent the actions of the ancient he- 
roes. 

Oppoſite to the front of the palace is a large plat in 
thegarden one hundred yards long, and twelve broad : 
the principal front looks towards a piece of water, and has 
three balconies, ſupported by four columns each, and a 
figure upon every column repreſenting a month of the 
year, and theſe balconics are richly adorned with ſta- 
tues. 

It would take up a volume to deſcribe the vaſt variety 
of paintings and ſtatucs with which the apartments of 
this palace are adorned. The royal cabinet for medals, 
coins, paintings, and the like curioſities, had the choice 
of all that Italy could afford. The king's lodgings are 
enriched with utenſils of maſſy plate, even to the bed- 
ſteads, baluſtrades, and rails. The gallery towards the fide 
of the garden is perhaps the nobleſt ever beheld, for its 
delightful proſpect, and the fine ſtatues and looking-glaſles 
placed between the pannels of the windows. The chapel, 
built in 1699, is a molt finithed piece of architecture, 
iculpture, and painting, performed by the moſt eminent 
maſters. 

Every room has a particular name taken from the 
priacipal object painted on the ceiling; for inſtance, the 
hall of Plenty, from Plenty and Libe rality being painted on 
the cieling. Here are ſeveral pictures of the Holy Virgin; 
one in which ſhe holds the infant Jeſus, and is ſurround- 
ed with ſeveral pilgrims, done by Pouſſin; the Virgin 
Mary and Joſeph flying into Egypt, by Guido, &c. 

The ſaloon of Venus has that goddeſs painted on the 
cicling, ſeated in a chariot drawn by doves, the gods and 
heroes adorning her triumph. Here ate pictures of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who gives orders in relation to the gardens 
of Babylon ; of Auguſtus exhibiting a chariot race in 
the circus; of Cyrus reviewing his army ; and of Alex- 
ander marrying Roxana. 

The hall of war has the cieling adorned with painting 
in five compartments, the largeſt of which in the middle 
repreſents France holding a thunder bolt in one hand, and 
a buckler in the other; the four others are on the ſides of 
it: the firſt is Bellona in a violent rage; the ſecond repre- 
ſents Germany in vain endeavouring to defend the Impe- 
rial crown ; in the third Spain ſeems to threaten France ; 
but her ſoldiers are put to flight ; the fourth ſhews Hol- 
land thrown back upon her lion. The room is alſo 
adorned with fix heads of the Roman emperors in por- 
phyry ; the drapery of the buſts is of gilt braſs, and they 
are placed in pedeſtals of oriental alabafter. 

The king's bed-chamber is more magnificent than any 
of the reſt ; the carvings are all gilt, on a white ground. 
The bed is placed in an alcove, where two figures of 
Fame, who are repreſented ſitting, ſeem to watch for the 
preſervation of the king. The furniture of the bed is of 
crimſon velvet, embroidered with gold, and the chamber 
is adorned with ſeveral fine pictures. 

The gardens are no lcfs magnificent than the palace. 
In deſcending from the terrace you ſee two baſons which 
contain ſeveral water-ſpouts, and in the midſt of each, a 
collection of ſpouts in the form of a wheat-ſheaf, that 
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repreſenting river gods and nymphs ; and four others ot 


the ſame metal repreſenting Cupids, little nymphs, ang 


genii. In two angles of the parterre are two other ba- 


one fide of this hall is the chamber and | ſons of marble, where the water is thrown into two 


ſheets, that have a fine effect, and on the borders of the 


| baſons are groupes of animals in braſs. From this par- 


terre you ſee in a kind of creſcent which is below it, the 
baſon of Latona, round which are repreſented a groupe 
of three figures, Latona, Apolla, and Diana. Latona 
here ſecms to complain to Jupiter of the cruelty of the 
peaſants of Lycia, who are repreſented as metamor. 
phoſed into frogs, which throw a vaſt quantity of water 
upon the groupe. 

There are ſeveral other baſons with jets, and other cy. 

rious water-works, a particular deſcription of which 
would carry us too far; we ſhall therefore only mention 
the famous canal, at one end of which is a baſon of an 
octagonal figure, four hundred and twenty feet in dia- 
meter ; four of its ſides are circular, three in ſtraight lines 
and the other joins the canal, In two of the angles of 
this baſon is a ſea-horſe with a Triton on his back. The 
great canal is thirty-two fathoms broad, and cight hun- 
dred long, including the baſons at each end. In the 
middle it is croſſed by another canal about five hundre4 
and twenty fathoms in length. Upon theſe canals the 
court ſometimes divert themſelves in yachts and git- 
leys. 
The orangery, or green houſe, is a maſter-piece of its 
kind, It has a ſouthern expoſure, and contains firſt a 
large gallery, four hundred and eight feet long, with 
twelve arched windows in the front; and on each file 
are o others, each three hundred and ſixty feet long. 
'Fh<fc galleries are adorned on the outſide with fine rows 
of columns. Before this green-houſe is a beautiful par- 
terre, with a fine baſon in the middle, from which a 
ſpout of water riſes forty feet high. It is embelliſhed 
with four rows of columns, of the Tuſean order, groupes 
of ſtone figures beautifully carved, vaſes, ſtatucs of white 
marble, &c. In ſummer this parterre ſeems a foreſt of 
orange and lemon trees, myrtles, &c. 

The labyrinth is a fine grove, the ſeveral walks of 
which are ſo interwoven with each other, that it is very 
difficult for a perſon who enters it without a guide, not 
to loſe himſelf. At the entrance are two ſtatues, the 
one of Kſop, the other of Cupid helding a clue of 
thread in his hand. At every turning of the alleys you 
meet with a beautiful fountain, in a baſon of fine ſhell 
work, where one of Æſop's fables is very naturally re- 
preſented ; the ſubject of which is expreſſed in four lines, 
engraved in gold letters on a brafs plate with a black 
ground. 

Here are a great number of other groves, all beauti- 
fully adorned, and at one end of the garden is the 
ro where they breed a variety of foreign beaſts and 
birds. 

In the park of Verſailles is another palace, called Tria- 
non, ſituated at one end of the canal which croſſes the 
large one. This is both genteel and magnificent; the 
architecture and ornaments are in an exquilite taſte, and 
the front about ſixty-four fathoms broad. The cout 
before it is adorned with a fine periſlile, ſupported by 
marble columns and pilaſters. The two wings are ter- 
minated by two pavilions, and over the whole building 
is a baluſtrade adorned with ſtatues, urns, &c. In the 
apartments are fine pictures, and the furniture is ver) 
ſumptuors. The gardens are here alſo embelliſhed with 
fine baſons, caſcades, and groupes of f gures, done by 
the beſt maſters. 

In a park contiguous to Verſailles is another royal ſeat, 
called Marly, delightfully Gruated in a little valley, with 
a very fine proſpect of the caſtle of St. Germain, and ot 
the neighbouring country. On coming from St. Ger- 
main to this palace, you enter firſt a round court, three 
hundred feet in diameter, where ſtands the guard-room, 
and where terminate the ſeveral courts for ſtables, coach- 
houſes, &c. The palace conſiſts of a large pavilion, 
ſtanding detached from ar.y other, as alſo of twelve 
{maller ones, ſix on each fide : the outſidèe of the great 
one is adorned with paintings in freſco, The ſteps ae 


riſes twenty-nine feet high. The borders of theſe ba- | embelliſhed with figures of ſphinxes, groupes of children, 
ſons are each adorned with eight groups of brazen figures, vaſes, and tho like. 
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[a the great hall are ſixteen pilaſters, ſine looking- 

ſes, and pictures; and in the king's apartments, and 
thoſe of the royal family, are beautiful pieces of paint: 
ing repreſenting the ſieges which Lewis XIV. carried 
on in perſon. The ſmall pavilions are joined to each 
other by arches, through each of which you enter a little 
acbour. In theſe ſmall pavilions are apariments ſor per- 
ſons of quality. _ | HS: 

ln the gardens is a large caſcade, which is properly a 
river falling from an eminence of conſiderable height, and | 
forming very beautiful ſheets of water. At the bottom are 
ſeveral baſons, adorned with groupes, ſtatues, &c. The 
fide of the parterre, fronting the large pavilion, preſents 
a moſt extenſive and beautiful proſpect. From this par- 
terre you deſcend roanother, adorned with marble ſtatues, 
and a baſon in the middle, which has a number of water- 

ts, forming a wheatſheaf. Beyond this is a large 

baſon ſurrounded with walks and graſs- plots. In going 
hill farther down, you meet with two other baſons, em- 
belliſhed with ſhell-work and groupes of figures in white 
marble. The water falling out of theſe baſons forms 
ſeveral ſheets, and enters another below. Among the 
other pi of water is another caſcade, which falls 
from a ſteep hill into a large baſon, in the middle of 
waich is a ſmall one of gilt braſs, ſupported by three Tri- 
tons of the ſame metal. | 

The hydraulic engine of Marly, for raiſing of water, 
ſands on the river Seine, and is compoſed of fourteen 
wheels turned by the current, which ſet two hundred 
and twenty-five pumps going at once, throwing up the 
water into a tower at the diſtance of ſix hundred and teu 
fathoms from the river. Thence the water ruas into an 
aqueduCt three hundred and thirty fathoms in length, 
and from thence is conveyed through 1 of 
eighteen inches bore into the reſervoirs Marly. 
which are three hundred and fifty fathoms farther, and 
theſe again ſupply all the water-works of Marly and 
Verſailles 


Fontainebleau is but a mean town, though it has a par- 
ticular ſub-governor, a royal prevote, and a foreſt-court. 
It is thirty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is 
ſolely remarkable for its royal palace, in which the 
French kings have taken great delight, it being well 
ſituated for a hunting-ſeat. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſets 
of buildings added to one another at different times, 
vithout any order or ſymmetry, which conſtitute a con- 
fuled maſs of various kinds of architecture, yet this very 
confuſion has an air of grandeur, which ſtrikes the eye. 
lis ſituation is in a bottom, and ſurrounded by a large 
foreſt; and the neighbouring hills are crowned with 
bare rocks. As the foreſt abounds with game, the 
court frequently takes the diverſion of hunting in 
i | 


The largeſt room of this palace is that where plays are 
added when the court is here. In this room is a chim- 
ney · piece built by Henry IV. twenty-three feet high, and 
twenty wide, adorned with four lofty Coriathian co- 
lumns of ſpotted marble, with the baſes and capitals of 
white marble. In the midſt of the chimney- piece is a 
table of black marble, on which ſtands the equeſtrian 
ſtatue of the laſt-mentioned prince; underncath are two 

ſo relievos, one repreſenting the battle of Ivry, and 
the other the ſurrender of the city of Mante. Two mar- 

© ſtatues, repreſenting Loyalty and Peace, ſtand on 
exch ſide of this figure, and facing this fire-place is a no- 
die theatre for the acting of plays. | 

he room in which the king dines in public has a 
wery line cleling, and noble pictures repreſenting Forti- 
tude, Temperance, Juſtice, and Prudence, with ſeveral 
other ſubjects. The other rooms are alſo adorned with 
paintings, 

The galleries of this palace are likewiſe very fine. 

ong the reſt the ſtag-gallery, along the orangery, is 
Particularly worthy of notice, it being adorned with 
3 of all the royal palaces, between which are 

gg heads ſet oft with branches of a very uncommon 
we. Under each ſtag's head is an inſcription, ſhewing 
iu What wood, and by what king the ſtag was killed. 
us miny of them are introduced ſpeaking, and very 
politely laying, King Charles, or Lewis, did me the ho- 
nur of taking me. In the gallery of Diana is tlie pie. 


. 


| 
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ture of Henry the Great in a huntiag-dreſs ; and the dif- 
terent kinds of hunting in which he delighted, ate re- 
preſented in ſeveral paintings twelve feet high, and 
twenty broad, 

Near this gallery is the aviary, which is extremely 
large and beautiful, it being ninety feet in length, and 
nine in breadth. In the middle is a large dome, under 
which is an artificial rock, made of ſhell-work, from 
which iſſue ſeveral ſprings, the water running through 
many little channels made in the ſtone pavement along 
the whole aviary. | 

The gardens are adorned with ſtatues and fountains, 
the largeſt of which ſtands in the middle of the garden, 
and is called the fountain of the Tiber, from that river 
being repreſented in braſs. Beyond it are a grotto and 
caſcades, and at the entrance of the park is a fine canal 
ſix hundred fathoms long, and twenty broad; it is all 
lined with ſtone, and has a fountain at each end. No- 
thing can be more rural and delightful than the alleys of 
this park, they being all of a vaſt length. 

Mudon, in Latin Moldunum, a market-town, five 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris, is remarkable for the royal 
palace erected there, the favourite reſidence of the only 
ſon of Lewis XIV. It ſtands in the middle of a foreſt, 
and has a noble avenue leading to it, three quarters of a 
mile in leagth, on the right of which is a fine convent 
belonging to the Capuchins, and on the left the vine- 
yards of Mudon. At the entrance of the court of the 
palace is a large pile of buildings on the right, and an- 
other on the left, which open in the form ot a ſemi-cir- 
cle; but are disjoined from the body of the houſe. In 
the middle of the front is a lofty advanced building, en- 
tered by three doors: above them runs an order of archi- 
tecture, conſiſting of arches and columns finely deſigned ; 
over them is another order accompanied with pilaſters ; 
and over all is a fountain containing two ſtatues ina recum- 
bent poſture, admirably well finiſhed. The wings are not 
ſo high as the principal building, and each of them is ter- 
minated by a ſquare pavilion. 

The inſide of this palace was adortied with the richeſt 
furniture, and a fine collection of ſtatues, paintings, me- 
dals, and other antiquities. The front towards the gar- 
den alſo conſiſts of a lofty advanced building, with wings 
conſiderably lower, which terminate on the right and left 
in two pavilions of the ſame height as the body of the 
building. The gardens are much admired for their fine 
walks, parterres, and water -works, and adjoining to 
them is a ſpacious park encompaſſed with a brick - wall, 
and adorned with woods, baſons, and reſervoirs of wa- 
ter; the woods being cut through, and divided by beau- 
tiful avenues, among which is one diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Dauphin, which leads to the gates of 
Paris, 

Near Mudon are ſome excellent ſtone quarries. 

St. Cloud, a borough, ſeated four miles from Paris 
on an eminence near. the Seine, and belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Paris. The place is a duchy and peerage, 
the archbiſhop bearing the title of duke and peer of St. 
Cload. In it is a collegiate church, one convent, and 


a fine palace belonging to the duke of Orleans, adorned 


with very beautiful galleries, containing fine paintings, and 
ſculptures, and the garden belonging to it abounds with 
fountains, caſcades, delightful parterres, with every 
thing that can pleaſe the eye. This place is much re- 
ſorted to by the inhabitants of Paris on account of its 
extraordinary pleaſantneſs. It has a manutacture of por- 
celain, and a fine bridge of ſtone over the Seine, Here 
Hlenry III. was murdered in 1589. 

Senlis, a city ſeated on an eminence on the little rive: 
Nonett, twenty miles to the north-weſt of Paris, in u 
diſtrict called Valois, It is the reſidence of a governor, 
a diſtrit-court, and a ſalt- office. In this city and its 
three ſuburbs are fix pariſh- churches; among which is 
the cathedral, which has a ſteeple that is one of the 
higheſt in France, and the Figures which adorn the front 
of the right wing of this church are very curious. Here 
are alſo a collegiate church, and a royal chapel. Its 


| biſhop is ſubject to the archbiſhop of Rheims, and has 


| 


within his dioceſe one hundred and ſeventy- ſeven pariſhes, 
forty four chapels of eaſe, three abbies, nine priories, 
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amounts to eighteen thouſand livres, out of which he 
pays to the court of Rome one thouſand two hundred 
and fifty-four florins. The city has its own Jaws, and 
is defended by a wall, a dry moat, and baſtions. . 

Soilſons, the capital of a diſtrict called the Soiſſonnois, 
and of the whole government, is ſeated in a pleaſant and 
fruitful valley, on the river Aiſne, ſixty miles to the 
north-eaſt of Paris. It is a pretty large well- built town, 
and gives the title of Count. It is the reſidence of a 
governor - general, and the ſeat of a generalite, an inten- 
dance, a board of the finances, a ſalt· office, a court of 
juſtice, a foreſt-court, &c. In this city, beſides the ca- 
thedral, which has one of the moſt conſiderable chapters 
in the kingdom, are three collegiate churches, one college 
of the fathers of the Oratory, ſix abbies, ſeveral convents, 
a French academy, and an ancient caſtle. Its biſhop is 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Rheims, in whoſe abſence 
he performs the ceremony of the king's coronation : he 
has three hundred and ninety-ſeven pariſhes, and twenty- 
three abbies within his dioceſe, which produces a reve- 
nue of eighteen thouſand livres, out of which he pays 
the court of Rome's taxation of two thouſand four hun- 
dred florins. Several councils have been held here. 

St. Denis, a town ſeated in a fruitful plain, in the iſle 
of France Proper, five miles to the north-weſt of Paris, 
owes its origin to a celebrated abbey of Benedictines, 
founded there dy king Clotaire, in honour of St. Denis, 
ſo early as the year 600, but greatly improved by his ſon 
Dagobert. The abbey is now rebuilt with the fineſt 
free-ſtone, and has a garden laid out in a moſt elegant 
taſte. The church, though Gothic, is a handſome 
ſtructure, and not only contains a very rich treaſury, in 
which are kept the crown jewels ; but is likewiſe the 
place of interment for the kings of France and their fa- 
milies ; but no tombs have been erected here, for Henry 
IV. or any of the ſucceeding kings. The famous mar- 
ſhal de Turenne has a noble monument here erected by 
the king's order, in a marble chapel built on purpoſe, 
where his effigy lies at full length, ſurrounded with Jau- 
rels and trophies, and a Roman eagle retreating back- 
wards at the ſight of ſo formidable an enemy. Immor- 
tality, with a radiant crown on her head, holds in one 
hand a crown of laurel, while ſhe ſupports with the other 
the dying hero. Wiſdom and valour are alſo repreſented 
in their proper attitudes: the former ſeems aſtoniſhed at 
the ſtroke which deprives France of that great man, and 
the latter appears in conſternation. On the altar in this 
abbey is a croſs, ſaid to be of maſly gold, ſeven feet 
high, ſet with diamonds and rich pearls, and by it a table 
of gold; the altar is plated over with ſilver. After the 
death of cardinal de Retz, its laſt abbot, its income, 
amounting to 100,000 livres, was given to the houſe of 
St, Cyr. Its preſent revenue is 60,000 livres. Beſides 
this church here are thirteen others, among which is the 
collegiate church of St. Paul, and five convents. 

Noyon, a very ancient, pretty large, and well - built 
city, in the diſtri called Noyonnois, on the little river 
Verſe, twenty-two miles to the north-weſt of Soiſſons. 
It is the reſidence of a governor, and has a falt-office, a 
foreſt court, &c. Beſides its cathedral and a royal cha- 
pel, it has ten pariſh-churches, two abbies, two con- 
vents, one community, one ſeminary, and two hoſpitals, 
Its biſhop, who is alſo ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, is a count and peer of France: his dioceſe con- 
ſiſts of four hundred and fifty pariſhes, and ſeventeen 
abbies; and his revenue amounts to twenty-five thouſand 
livres, out of which he pays three thouſand florins to the 
court of Rome. The principal trade of this city con- 
ſiſts in corn, Here the celebrated Calvin was born, 
The city has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire. 

Laon, a city in the diſtrict called the Laonnois, ſtands 
on a ſteep eminence in the midſt of a large plain, twenty 
miles to the north-eaſt of Soiſſons. It is well-builr, and 
has an old caſtle, and beautiful ſtreets. It has a gover- 
nor, a falt-office, a foreſt-manor, and a court of juſtice. 
Beſides its cathedral, it has three collegiate churches, 
five abbies, two convents, a college maintained at the 
expence of the city, one general hoſpital, and an alms- 


houſe. Its biſhop, who is ſubject to the archbiſhop of 


Rheims, is the ſecond duke and peer of France. Within 
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his dioceſe are three hundred pariſhes, and twenty. fou 
abbies. His revenue amounts to thirty thouſand lirr . 
out of which he pays four thouſand florins to the —— 
Rome. The neighbouring country produces excellent wine 

Beauvais, a city in the diſtrict of Beauvaiſis, is ſeated 
on the river Teraine, ſixteen leagues to the north of pa 
ris, and is almoſt ſurrounded with hills. Czar hay;, 
beſieged and taken this town, is ſaid to have given it & 
name of Cæſaromagnus. It is fortified, but is of = 

— 0 
great ſtrength, it being commanded by the neighbourin 
mountains. Its cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, ig ; 
magnificent building; it has alſo fix collegiate churches, 
thirteen pariſh-churches, three abbies, a general hoſy;. 
tal, and an alms-houſe. It has likewiſe a manor-coy 
which, together with the foreſt-court, are dependent = 
the biſhop. It has likewiſe a province court, and a ſalt 
houſe. The biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbi@. 
of Rheims, is a count and peer of France, and has 3 
dioceſe conſiſting of twelve chapters, fourteen abh; 
forty-eight priories, four hundred and forty-two pariſhes 
and three hundred chapels, with an annual revenue 
amounting to fifty- five thouſand livres, out of which he 
pays a taxation of four thouſand fix hundred floring to 
the court of Rome. In this city is a conſiderable many. 
facture of tapeſtry, and in it are alſo made great quanti. 
ties of ſerge and woollen cloth. 

The Engliſh beſieged this city in vain in 1443, ang 
in 1472 1t made a brave defence againſt Charles duke of 
Burgundy, when the women fignalized their courage 
under the conduct of a brave heroine named Joan Hat. 
chet, whoſe picture they preſerve in the town-houſe; and 
in memory of this action the women are allowed to 
march firſt in a proceſſion annually obſerved on the tenth 
of July. The adjacent ceuntry abounds in corn, paſture 
and fruit, and affords ſome of the beſt mutton in F rance. 

St. Germain's, or St. Germain en Laye, a well inhz- 
bited town, is ſeated on an eminence along the Seine, 
ten * to the north-weſt of Paris, and has 
air and water. The Engliſh deſtroyed a palace which 
ſtood here in 1346; but a new building * raiſed by 
Francis I. it afterwards received the name of the Old 
Palace, to diſtinguiſh it from one built there by Henry 
IV. which was called the New. Lewis XIII. added ſome 
conſiderable embelliſhments to it, and Lewis XIV. en- 
larged it by the addition of five ſtately pavilions, whence, 
though it is no regular building, it makes a prand ap- 
pearance. The New Palace, as it is called, fronts the 
Old, and ſtands on the brow of a hill, with a garden of 
{1x beds of earth ſupported by arches {loping into the val- 
7 This building is a true image of the tranſitorineſs 
of all ſublunary things, the galleries in it being turnel 
into granaries, and the paintings ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 
for filth, The very alcove in which Lewis XIV. was 
born is now a duſt-hole, and the grand ſtair-caſe leading 
into the garden is wholly in ruins, while the arches for 
the beds in the garden are in many places ſunk into the 
| ground. The Old Palace was the reſidence of James ll. 
after his flight from England, and here too he died. The 
ſtreets of the town are well paved, the houſes are lctty 
and handſome, with ſome large ſquares and hotels, though 
it has only one pariſh-church, three convents, and at 
hoſpital. 

St. Cyr, a convent of nuns of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine founded in 1686 by madame de Maintenon, miltrefs, 
if not the ſecret conſort of Lewis XIV. of which he ber- 
ſelf was abbeſs till the fifteenth of April, 1719, when 
ſhe died. It contains fifty ladies of quality, thirty: ſix 
lay: ſiſters, and two hundred and fifry pupils, who mu: 
be between the age of ſeven and twelve; but muſt prove 
| their nobility for four generations, and have no defect in 
body or mind. Here they continue till they are tent) 
years of age, when ſuch of them as are diſpoſed to be 
nuns are diſtributed among the royal abbies, where the) 
| are admitted gratis: the others are married to gentlemei. 
with a portion of four hundred piſtoles, beſides a ccrtaint7 
of preferment to the bridegroom ; or elſe they are fer! 
| back to their parents. On the death of any one of the 
fifty ladies, her place is filled up by election from amcrg 
the young ladies. The thirty-ſix lay-ſiſters inſtruct them 
in every branch of education becoming their ſex. This 

foundation 
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foundation has an anunal revenue of a hundred and eiphty 
thouſand livres, a hundred thouſand of which ariſe trom 
the extinction of the abbey of St. Deuis, excluſive of 


irs lands and immoveables. The convent is a very ſpa- 
cious and ſplendid ſtructure. 


SECT. XXXI. 


of the Government of Brittany ; its Situation, Extent, 
Hiſtory, Produce, and principal Cities, namely Rennes, 


Nantz, St. Malo's, and Breſt ; with a conciſe De- 
ſcription of Belleifle. 


HE province of Brittany, called by the French 

Bretagne, is a kind of peninſula ſurrounded on the 
ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean; on the north by 
the Britiſh channel; but towards the eaſt it joins Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou. Its greateſt length 
from eaſt to weſt is ſixty leagues, and its greareſt breadth 
forty-five, but in many places it is very narrow. It re- 
ceived its name from the old Britons, who being driven 
out of Britain about the middle of the fifth century, by 
the Angles and Saxons, croſſed the Channel into Gaul, 
and after wandering about for ſome time, ſettled in this 
province, to which they at length gave their name. In 
ſucceeding times the Britons were obliged to ſubmit to 
the kings of the Franks. Charles the Great had a fleet 
here to act againſt the Normans, and under his ſucceſ- 
ſors, Numenins, a chief of the Britons, created himſelf 
king; but his ſecond ſucceſſor was taken off by ſome 
conſpirators, who made themſelves maſters of the coun- 
try under the title of counts. The Normans afterwards 
reduced the country, but were unable to keep the quiet 
poſſeſſion of it ; but at length Conan, count of Brittany, 
married his only daughter Conſtantia to Gottfried, count 
of Anjou, the ſon of Henry II. of England, and duke of 
Normandy ; and the daughter and heireſs of this Con- 
ſtantia marrying Peter of Dreux, Brittany fell to the royal 
family of France, Peter being a prince of the blood. It 
was then governed by the dukes of Brittany, and at length, 
by marrying their daughters to the kings of France, it 
became united to the crown in the year 1532. 

This province contains ſome very good harbours, but 
has few: navigable rivers, except the Loire and Villaine. 
The country is in ſome parts level, and in others monn- 
tainous, particularly in Upper Brittany, through which 
runs a chain of mountains called Mont Acre. It produces 
little corn and wine, but its extenſive and fruitful paſ- 
tures enable the inhabitants ts carry on a profitable trade 
in butter. It alſo produces hemp and flax, of which are 
made great quantities of linen and fail-cloth. At Carnot 
is a lead mine; but the lead found in it is not near fo 
-£ood as that of England. Some places in the dioceſe of 
Nantes alſo yield pit-coal ; but that alſo is much infe- 
nor to the Engliſh. - Horſes likewiſe are another branch 
of the trade of this country. On the coaſt are taken great 
numbers of ſardines and other fiſh. 

The inhabitants on the ſea-ſhore are excellent mariners. 
in Upper Britanny they ſpeak French; but in Lower 
Brittany Welſh. 

This country has its own parliament, which is held 
at Rennes; as alſo its own laws and particular ſtates, the 
latter of which @nſiſt of the clergy, nobility, burghers, 
and peaſants, who are ſummoned by the king every two 
years, The governor is likewiſe admiral of Brittany, 
and under him are two lieutenant- generals, one of whom 
has the ſuperintendency of eight dioceſes, and the other 
only of the earldom and biſhopric of Nantes. Beſides 
theſe there are three ſub-governors. In the meeting of 
the ſtates, and aſſeſſments of taxes, the country is divided 
according to its nine biſhoprics, five of which belong 
to Upper, and four to Lower Britanny. We ſhall begin 
with the former, the principal places in which are the 
following : 

| Rennes, the ancient Condate, the capital of the pro- 

Vince, is ſeated on the river Villaine, about fifry-five miles 

to the northward of Nantes, and forty-five to the ſouth 

of St. Malo's. It is divided by the river into two parts, 

Which have a communication by three bridges. It is 

Pretty large, populous, and the fee of a biſhop : here is 
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alſo held the parliament of the whole country, an intend- 
ancy, a country-court, a foreſt-court, and a contulate. 
It contains many well built houſes ; but the ſtreets are 
narrow, dark, and dirty. Beſides the cathedral, it has 
eight pariſh-churches, and ſeventeen convents ; the je- 
ſuits had here a fine college, and the ſtates of the pro- 
vince have erected in this city a noble ſtatue of Lewis XV. 
The biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tours, 
has a dioceſe conſiſting of two hundred and thirty-ſix 
pariſhes, with an income of fourteen thouſand livres, 
out of which he pays a thouſand florins to the court of 
Rome. 

The biſhopric of Nantes, or Nantz, includes the earl- 
dom of Nantois, which is divided by the Loire into two 
parts. This country is fruitful in wine, corn, good 
paſtures, and cattle : it likewiſe yields ſalt and pit-coal, 
and enjoys a flouriſhing trade. 

Nantes, or Nantz, the ancient Condivionum, is in 
rank the ſecond city in Brittany. It is ſeated on the 
Loire, in the forty- ſeventh degree twenty minutes north 
latitude, and in the firſt degree thirty-two minutes weſt 
longitude, thirty-two miles to the eaſt of the ſen, and is 
one of the greateſt trading cities in the kingdom, it be- 
ing pretty large, populous, well fituared, and contain- 
ing tour ſuburbs. It is ſurrounded with ramparts and 
very deep ditches. Among its other fortifications is an 
old caſtle, flanked with large round rowers towards the 
city, and with ſome half-moons towards the ſuburbs of 
St. Clement. This was formerly the ſeat ot the dukes 
of Britanny, to whoſe eldeſt ſon it gave the title of count. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Tours, and by virtue of his dignity is a coun- 
ſellor in the parliament of Rennes. Here is alſo a cham- 
ber of accounts, a board of finances, a mint-office, a 
country-court, an admiralty, and a foreſt-court. The 
dioceſe of the biſhop conſiſts of two hundred and twelve 
pariſhes, beſides chapels of eaſe, and he enjoys a revenue 
of thirty thouſand livres, out of which he pays two thou- 
ſand florins to the court of Rome. The cathedral dedi- 
cated to St. Peter is a large antique ſtructure, adorned 
with high towers. In it are the tombs of ſeveral dukes 
of Brittany : here is alſo a collegiate church of the Vir- 
gin Mary, with eleven pariſh-churches, fourteen con- 
vents, a college, an univerſity founded about the year 
1460, and two hoſpitals. The town-houſe is built in the 
modern taſte. | 

Near the city of Nantz is a famous hermitage, in which 
the hermits have hewn a handſome chapel out of the 
rocks with their own hands, with cells for their lodging, 
and other conveniences, to which they have with great 
labour added a pretty garden; from this retreat they have 
a fine proſpect of the city, the Loire, and the adjacent 
country. 

The trade of this city to the French colonies in Ame- 
rica, and alſo to Spain and Portugal, is conſiderable, 
without mentioning other European ſhipping which fre- 
quent its port; though ſnips of burthen can come no 
farther up the Loire than to Paimboeuf, a market-town, 
where the cargoes are put into ſmaller veſſels, and carried 
up to Nantes. An excellent fort of brandy, commonly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of this city, 1s exported from 
thence into foreign countries. One of the ſuburbs called 
the Foſſe lies near the harbour, and is inhabited by rich 
merchants. Here is a large quay, along which ſtand 
very fine houſes, and ſpacious warehouſes. 

In this city is a very particular kind of ſociety, which 
has been eſtabliſhed above a hundred years, between the 
merchants of Nantes and thoſe of Bilboa in Spain. This 
ſociety is called the Contractation, and has in each of 
theſe cities a reciprocal tribunal in the manner of a con- 
ſular juriſdiction: ſo that a merchant of Nantes, who 
happens to be at Bilboa, has a right to ſit and vote in 
that tribunal ; and the merchants of Bilboa have the ſam - 
privilege when they are at Nantes. It is on account of 
this ſociety that Spaniſh wool pays only a ſmall duty at 
Nantes ; and that, in return, the linens of Britanny are 
upon the ſame footing at Bilboa. Theſe two cities had 
even formerly ſhips in common, which traded for the 
profit of the partnerſhip. They have eſtabliſhed at Nantes 
a manufacture of cottons, which {ucceeds as weil as 
that which has been long fince ſet vp at Rouen, and 


may 
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may in time even exceed it, ſince cotton and indigo are 
much cheaper here than in the latter city. 

Here Henry IV. ſurnamed the Great, by the fa 
mous edict in 1598, commonly known by the edict of 
Nantz, granted the Huguenots, or reformed of France, 
the public exerciſe of their religion throughout the whole 
kingdom ; and though it has been regiſtered in the par- 
liament of Paris, and alſo confirmed and ſworn to by his 
ſucceſſors Lewis XIII. and XIV. the latter moſt perfidi- 
ouſly revoked it in 1685, cruelly perſecuting bis Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, and driving them out of the kingdom. 
But, notwithſtanding this cruel and impolitic ſtep, there 
are ſtill many Proteſtants, as hath been already ſaid, 
though they keep themſelves as much concealed as 
poſſible. a 

St. Malo, or St. Malo's, in Latin Maclovium, and 
Maclopolis, is a ſmall but populous city, ſeated on a 
little rocky iſland formerly called St. Aaron in the Eng- 
Iiſh Channel, is forty-eight degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſecond degree fifteen minutes welt 
Jongitude ; but is joined to the continent by a long mole, 
not above thirty fathoms broad, at the head of which is 
a ſtrong caſtle flanked with large towers. The harbour 
is ſpacious, and one of the beſt on the coaſt, bur of dit- 
ficult entrance, it being ſurrounded with ſeveral rocks, 
and at tide of ebb left almoſt dry, fo that it will not ad- 
mit large veſſels, though it is very eaſy to build or refit 
ſuch ſhips as can enter it. On the ncighbouring rocks 
are ten different forts, and the town, which is ſurrounded 
with walls, and deep ditches, is always guarded by a ſuf- 
ficient garriſon. As ſoon as the gates are ſhut, they let looſe 
upon the ramparts twelve or thirteen very fierce bull- 
dogs, which would infallibly tear in pieces any perſon 
that ventured to come near them, whence it is common - 
ly ſaid that St. Malo is guarded by dogs, though theſe 
are only deſigned to prevent the garriſon from being ſur- 
prized. This city is alſo ſecured towards the fea by a 
ſhoal of ſand that encompaſſes it, and, beſides the rocks, 
by ſmall iſlands; fo that the harbour is eſteemed one of 
the keys of France, This city is very conſiderable, not 
only for its ſtrength, but alſo for its trade. The inha- 
bitants, who are ſea · faring people, are famous for 
their ſxill in maritime affairs, on which account a great 
number of privateers are fitted out from hence in time 
of war, which very much diſturb the trade of the 
Channel, and. accordingly made many Engliſh captures 
during the reign of king William, which brought a 
bombardment upon the town, though it received but 
little damage. | 

But in 1758 a ſelect body of above twenty thouſand 
Britiſh troops under the command of the late duke of 
Marlborough, and a powerful ſquadron under commo- 
dore Howe, having landed at Cancalle bay between the 
tixth and ſeventh of June, they burnt all the ſhips in 
the harbour to the number of a hundred; great and 
ſmall ; after which, finding the town impracticable, they 
re-embarked, and arrived ſoon after at Spithead, with 
little or no loſs. 

The city is the fee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Tours ; his dioceſe conſiſts of a hundred and 
ſixty pariſhes ; he is lord of the city, and his income 
amounts to thirty-five thouſand livres per annum, out of 
which he pays a thouſand florins to the court of Rome. 
The cathedral of St. Vincent is one of the moſt ancient 
in all France: here are alſo ſeveral fine monaſteries, and 
other conſiderable public buildings. 

Breſt, in Latin Breſcia, a famous ſea-port in the 
biſhopric of St. Pol de Leon, is ſituated on the north 
fide of a large and commodious hai bour, which opens to 
the ocean in the weſtern part of the continent of France, 
about fifty miles to the north-weſt of Belliſle, in the 
forty-cighth degree twenty-five minutes north latitude, 
and in the fourth degree thirty minutes welt longitude. | 
It is a {mall fortified city ; the ſtreets are narrow, and it 
is defended by a ſtrong caſtle which ſlands on a rock, 
very ſteep towards the fea; and likewiſe by a tower op- 
polite to the caſtle, which guards the entrance into the 
port on that fide. 'Tis encompaſſed on the land · ſide with 
a broad ditch, and ſome other works. It has a ſpacious | 
fine road and harbour, and the latter is ſurrounded with 


very good quays ; upon which are built warehouſes filled | 
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with naval ſtores of all kinds. The harbour lies between 
the city and the ſuburb of Recouvrance, which is half as 
big as the city. The road is extremely ſpacious, and 
might contain five hundred men of war; but the en- 
trance to it on account of its narrownefſs is exceedin 
difficult, and particularly from the blind rocks which lie 
under water at high tide. This port is the moſt ſecure 
retreat for the French ſhips of war, and is the beſt poſſeſſeq 
by that nation on this ſide of the Mediterranean; whence 
that city is one of the grand magazines of the admiral: 
of France, the other being at Toulon, in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and therefore in this harbour the greateſt num- 
ber of the French navy are fitted out. It is ſaid that na- 
val ſtores and neceſſary proviſions for ſeventy fail of men 
of war are conſtantly laid up at Breſt, and ſhips of eighty 
or ninety guns are built here, which renders the place 
rich and populous. There is always a ſtrong garriſon in 
the caſtle, commanded by ſtaft-officers. Lewis XIV. 
cauſed an arſenal to be built here, and erected an academy 
for the marine. There is here a court of admiralty and 
bailiwic, with only two pariſh-churches, and a convent, 
The Jeſuits, before their being expelled from France, 
had alſo a ſeminary here. 

In the year 1694 the Engliſh made an attempt upon 
Breſt, but the deſign tranſpired ; ſo that the avenues be- 
ing defended by a numerous train of artillery, and an 
army ſuperior to that of the invaders, general Talmkſh, 
who commanded the Engliſh, was mortally wounded in 
making the deſcent, and the forces were obliged to re- 
tire with loſs. 

Belleiſle is an iſland about ſix lezgnes from the coaſt of 
Brittany, in the forty-fifth degree twenty minutes north 
latitude, and in the third degree five minutes weſt lon- 
gitude. The ancients cailed it Coloneſus, or the Beau- 
tifu! Iſland, which is the ſignification of its preſent name. 
It is about ſix leagues long, two broad, and conters the 
title of marquis. It is ſurrounded on all ſides with rocks, 
and has only three landing-places, Palais, Sauzon, and 
Goulfard ; every one of which labours under fome capital 
defect, either in being expoſed, ſhallow, or dangerous at 
the entrance. It contains only one little city, called 
Palais, three country towns, a hundred and three villages, 
and about five thouſand inhabitants. 

Palais, the capital, takes its name from a caſtle in its 
neighbourhood belonging to the duke of Belleiſle, after- 
wards converted into a citadel, This fortification is 
ſtrong and regular; it fronts the ſea, and is compoſed 
principally of horn-works, and provided with two oy 
ditches, the one next the counterſcarp, and the other ſo 
contrived as to ſecure the interior fortifications. The ci- 
tadel is divided from the largeſt part of the town by an in- 
let of the ſea, over which is a bridge of communication. 

In the year 1759 admiral Hawke, with a ſquadron of 
Engliſh ſhips, off the ſouth coaſt of this iſland, burnt, 
ſunk, and deſtroyed moſt of the French fleet from Breſt 
under Conflans, who was himſelf either mortally wound- 
ed, or loſt in making his eſcape in his boat to ſhore. 
Two of the enemy's ſhips ſunk to the bortom with all 
the mcn, and the ſhattered remains of his fleet, to the 
number of ſeven fail, ran up for ſhelter, after throwing 
their guns over-board, into the river Villaine in Brittany, 
and there continued diſabled on account of the ſhallow- 
neſs of the water. The Engliſh indeed loſt two of their 
men of war by too eager a purſuit of the enemy ; but 
though they ran aground, all the crew were ſaved, and 
their loſs was otherwiſe inconſiderable. : 

In April 1761, this iſland was attacked by an Engliſh 
fleet under the command of commodore Keppel, and the 
land forces under general Hodgſon. The Engliſh fleet 
after landing their troops and their cannon, which was 
accompliſhed with the greateſt difficulty, by dragging 
them up the rocks, laid ſiege to the city; and the gar- 
riſon, commanded by the chevalier de St. Croix, a brave 
and experienced officer, threatening a long and obſlinate 
defence. The enemy made ſome allies, which only 
animated the Engliſh troops by the difficulties with which 
they had to contend ; but at length, a furious attack be- 
ing made upon the enemy's lines which covered the 
town, they were carried with no great loſs; this Was 
principally owing to the uncommon intrepidity of 2 


body of new. raĩſed marines. No action of greater — 
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nd gallantry had been performed during the whole war. 


However the garriſon held out till the ſeventh of June, 
when th capitulated, and marched out with the honours 
of war. his iſland was kept by the Engliſh till the late 
hen it was reſtored to France. 
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Government of Normandy ; its Situation, Extent, 
A conciſe Fliſtory 35 the Country, 
ie ppe, Rouen, 


ORMANDY, which derives its name from the 

ancient Normans, is bounded on the eaſt by Pi- 
cardy and the Iſle of France; on the ſouth by Beauſle, 
Perche, and Maine; on the weſt by Brittany; and on 
the north by the Britiſh Channel ; extending from eaſt 
to weſt upwards of ſixty leagues, and from north to ſouth 
Oki is one of the moſt fruitful provinces in the whole 
-1wdom, and one of the moſt profitable to the king. 
I abounds in corn, flax, hemp, and vegetables for dye- 
ing, but the little wine it produces is vu indifferent. 
[t, however, yields great quantities of apples and pears, 
of which the natives make cyder and perry for their uſual 


12 and Rivers. 


and of the principal Towns, as Caudebec, 
Bayeux, burg, and Havre de Grace, 


drink, It is alſo a fine country for cattle, it being full | 
of excellent paſtures. The ſea — it with plenty of 
fiſh, and from its water are extracted great quantities of 
falt. The many iron-works here are of no ſmall adyan- | 
uge to the country; it has likewiſe ſome mines of copper, 


and is not without mineral waters. 
The principal rivers in this province are the Eure; the 
Andelle, which riſes in this province, and falling into 


the Seine, is of great advantage in conveying to Paris 


wood for firing ; the Rille or Riſle, which riſes here, and 
alſo falls into the Seine ; the Dive, which riſes here, and 
after receiving the Vie, becomes navigable, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Britiſh Channel; the Lezon, which 
riſes here, and being joined by the Orbiquet, is after- 
wards called the 'Tonques, and becoming navigable, 
loſes itſelf in the Channel; the Carentone, which has alfo 
its ſource in this province, falls into the Rille ; and the 
Ome, which riſes here, and after receiving ſeveral ſmaller 
rivers, falls into the Britiſh Channel. 

The ancient dukes of this province roſe to preat 
power, both here and in foreign countries, and William, 
in the year 1066, became king of England. In 1135 
the male line of this king became extinct in the perſon 
of Henry I. and his daughter Matilda marrying Godfrey, 
count of Anjou, the fruit of this marriage was Henry II. 
king of England, duke of Normandy, lord of Guienne, 
Poitou, and Saintonge. He leaving three ſons, Richard, 
Godfrey, and John, the laſt of them ſeized on the do- 
minions of both his brothers, and even cauſed Arthur, 
the ſon of Godfrey, to be taken off; for which he was 
deprived of moſt of his territories in France, and in 1203 

andy was annexed to that crown. Henry III. of 
England ceded to Lewis the Pious and his ſucceſſors all 
claim to this province; which afterwards, to the end 
of the fourteenth century, ſome kings beſtowed on their 
ſons, with the title of duke of Normandy, till that 
of Dauphine was inſtituted. At length the animoſities 
n the houſes of Orleans and Burgundy afforded 
Engliſh an opportunity of conquering not only Nor- 
ws but a great part of France, This province was 
ſubje to England about thirty years, till at laſt the Eng- 
were driven out by Charles VII. during the minority 

of that unhappy prince Henry VI. 

Ibis country is governed by its own law, which 

called the Wiſe, and on this account Normandy is 

led La Pais de la Sapience, that is, The Land of Wiſ- 

+ Rouen has a parliament, on which all the other 
courts of the province are dependent. With reſpect to 
Conancies, it has three generalities, namely, at Rouen, 
» and Alengon, from which the king is ſaid to have 

wn twenty millions of livres a year. Hence the 
Dunnent of Normandy is one of the moſt conſiderable 
a the whole kingdom. Under the governor are two 


2 ant-generals, one ſor Upper and the other for 
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Lower Normandy; and each of the ſeven great diſtricts 
into which the country is divided has a deputy-governor 
of its own, Under the archbiſhop of Rouen are the fix 
biſhoprics of Normandy, and theſe ſeven dioceſes con- 
tain eighty abbies, and four thouſand two hundred and 
ninety-nine pariſhes. The principal places in this pro- 
vince are the following, beginning with Upper Nor- 
mandy, 

8 in Latin Calidum Beccum, that is, the Hot 
Bee, is a ſmall but populous town, ſeated on the river 
Seine, into which, near this place, falls a rivulet which 
runs through the town, and gives name to it. It is 
cloſely built, and has walls flanked with towers, and 
ſurrounded with deep ditches. It has three ſuburbs, and 
the ſmall river Caudebec being divided into feveral canals 
in the town, turns a conſiderable number of mills, that 
are very ſeryiceable to the tanners and leather-dreflers 
ſettled here, In this tuwn is a ſalt and treaſurei's-office, 
with a provincial, an admiralty, and a foreſt-court, Ir 
contains two convents, one pariſh-church, and an hoſ- 
pital. Among other manufactures, the inhabitants make 
hats, which were formerly in great repute, on account 
of their not letting in the rain ; but this branch of trade 
has greatly declined. This place is a conſiderable tho- 
roughfare for ſuch as go from Rouen to Havre de Grace, 
and other parts of the country of Caux, of which it is the 
capital, 

Dieppe, a ſea-port town on the ſhore of the Britiſh 
Channel oppoſite to Rye, in England, and much re- 
ſorted to, particularly by veſlels from Scotland, It 
ſtands thirty miles to the nerth of Rouen, on a level ſpot, 
between two rocks, or mountains, and the month of the 
river Betune, called at this town the river of Arques, 
which falling into the ſea forms the harbour. It is for- 
tified with bulwarks next the fea, with a fortreſs at the 
ſuburb called Pollet, and a caſtle, which, together with 
the craggy rocks that lie on the ſouth, render it a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength, though its fortifications are very 
irregular. Its natural ſtrength induced Henry the Great 
to chooſe it for his head-quarters, when oppoſed by the 
League at his acceſſion to the throne. It has a good 
harbour, which is long, but narrow, and on this ac- 
count of difficult acceſs. In time of war it is generally 
a ſtation of privateers; but has not a ſufficient quantity 
of water for large ſhips. The town is pretty large and 
well built; and the pariſh-church of St. James is a very 
fine ſtruQure, and has a tower from which, in fine weather, 
the coaſt of England may be ſcen. It contains two 
ſuburbs, and has both a {lt-office and 'a court of ad- 
miralty. It is chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring people, who 
are eſteemed very expert in maritime affairs, as alſo by 
mechanics, who make curious works in ivory, and by 
merchants, who carry on a conſiderable trade to foreign 
parts. The inhabitants were moſtly Proteſtants till the 
perſecution which enſued upon the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. 

This town has been frequently taken and retaken in 
the wars between England and France. In 1694 it was 
almoſt totally deſtroyed by bombs fired into it from the 
Engliſh fleet commanded by lord Berkeley; and in the 
wars of queen Anne it was alſo roughly treated: after 
which the court ſent thither an architect and engineer, 
who rebuilt it in a regular manner: this indeed gives the 
town an external air of beauty, but is attended with very 
great inconvenience to the inhabitants, 

The chief trade of Dieppe conſiſts in herrings, with 
which they furniſh Paris and the province of Normandy ; 
they alſo fiſn for whitipgs, mackerel, and oyſters, which 
they fell in the neighbouring provinces; together with 
their ivory works and laces made here. The ſea- com 
paſſes made in this town were once much eſteemed ; but 
its trade is not ſo confiderable as it was formerly. | 

Rouen, the Rothomagus of the ancients, afterwards 
called Rothomum, the capital of Normandy, is ſeated in 
a diſtrict called Le Vexin Normand, and is environed on 
three ſides by high hills covered with trees, and on the 
fourth is ſeated on the north bank of the Seine, in the 
forty- ninth degree thirty-fix minutes north latitude, and 
in the firſt degree ten minutes eaſt longitude. It is alſo» 
watered by two little rivers called Aubette and Robec. 
The tide _— high up the Seine, that veſſels of above 
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two hundred tons burthen can come up hither, and load | 
and unload at a large quay, which is built along the city. 
Its ſituation is ſo very commodious for trade, that Rouen 
is conſidered as the center of the northern trade of F rance. 
It had formerly a ſtately ſtone - bridge over the Seine, of 
thirteen arches, but is now ruined; and there 1s ano- 
ther of boats of a very artificial ſtructure built near it, and 
extending two hundred and ſeventy paces in length; it 
riſes and falls with the tide, and is paved like the ſtreets. 
This bridge, however, coſts a great deal of money to 
keep it in repair z and they are obliged in winter to take 
it in pieces, leſt the ice ſhould damage or carry ſome part 
of it away. The city has no other fortifications but a 
wall, with round towers in the antique taſte, and irregu- 
lar baſtions to defend the gates on the land - ſide, except 
an old caſtle which was begun in the year 1419, as ſoon 
as king Henry V. of op had made himſelf maſter 
of Rouen, and was finiſhed in the reign of Henry VI. in 
1443. It is an antique building of little ſtrength, flanked 
with five large round towers ; it has a draw-bridge, the 
whole being encompaſſed with a wet-ditch. In this 
City there is, however, no garriſon, though it has a par- 
ticular governor. 
Rouen is very populous, for it contains ſeven thouſand 
two hundred houſes, in which are fixty thouſand perſons, 
but is not very ſpacious. The ſtreets in general are very 
cloſe and narrow, and the houſes moſtly of wood and 
plaſter ; it has, however, fix large ſuburbs, in which are 
five pariſhes, and thirty in the city: it has alſo fifty con- 
vents, and four abbies ; the Jeſuits had alſo a college here. 
Its archbiſhop has fix ſuffragans, and a province of thir- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight pariſh-churches, beſides 
chapels, and his annual revenue amounts to eighty thou- 
ſand livres, out of which he pays twelve thouſand florins 
to the court of Rome, He ſtyles himſelf primate of Nor- 
mandy, though he has no archbiſhop in his province 
ſuffragan to him; but from this title he has no ſuperior 
in France, and he depends immediately on the holy ſee. 
The city is adorned with many ſtately piles of building, 
among which is the cathedral dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, the choir of which is lined round with copper. It 
has three very lofty towers, particularly that of the pyra- 
mid, the ſpire of which is only made of wood, and covered 
with lead gilt. It has two hundred ſteps, and the whole 
edifice upwards of fix hundred to the top, In this cathe- 
dral are to be ſeen the monuments of ſeveral kings, lords, 
and prelates; and likewiſe the monument of John duke 
of Bedford, who was regent of France under our Henry 
VI. In the butter tower, as it is called, which is that 


juſt mentioned, is a great bell, ten feet in height, the 


ſame in diameter, and weighs thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. 
Oa the great gate is a triumphal arch in honour of king 
Henry the Great, with emblems of his conqueſt over the 
Holy league, The body of the church is ſupported by 
twenty pillars; and, upon the whole, this church ex- 
eeds in beauty and regularity that of Notre Dame at 
Paris. The other remarkable ſtructures are the church 
of St. Toin, a very lofty building, chiefly famous for its 
eat bell; the convent of the Cordeliers; the church 
which lately belonged to the Jeſuits; the church and 
of St. Owen ; and the parliament-houſe ; which 
are all beautiful ſtructures. e archbiſhop's palace is 
alſo a fine building, adorned with elegant paintings and 
pleaſant gardens. In the veal-market ſtands the image of 
the celebrated maid of Orleans, whom the Engliſh had 
the cruelty to burn as a witch, and is here repreſented 
kneeling before Charles VII. and in the New-market is 
the ſtatue of Lewis XV. erected in 1721; but this is a 
very ordinary piece of workmanſhip. 

The trade carried on in the city and diſtrict of Rouen 
is very extenſive, conſiſting of woollen and linen cloths, 
leather, hats, paper, and many other merchandizes. The 
woollen manufactures, which employ ſeveral thouſand 
workmen, are pony advantageous to the whole 
province; but they are only fo far profitable to the na- 
tion in general, as they prevent the money from being ſent 
abroad ; but the linen manufactures of various ſorts ex- 
ported to Spain are highly beneficial, and the returns 
generally made in caſh, 

Rouen has undergone various calamities and viciſſitudes 
of fortune: it has — almoſt entirely burnt thirteen or 
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fourteen different times. In 841 it was taken hy the 
Normans ; the Engliſh made themſelves maſſers gf it ,, 
1418, and in 1449 it was ſurrendered to Charles VII 
the French king. It was afterwards ſtormed and tal, 
by the French Proteſtants, and re-taken and plunderze! 
in 1562 under Charles IX. Anthony of Bourbon, kin, 
of Navarre, received a mortal wound before it; but hi 
ſon Henry IV. took it in 1592. In this city died 
William 4 king of England, commonly ſurnauied the 
Conqueror. 

Caen, in Latin Cadomus, is fituated in a diſtrict of be 
ſame name, thirty miles to the ſouth of Havre de Grace, 
ſixty-five to the weſt- by-ſouth of Rouen, and a hundred 
and twenty-five to the weſt of Paris. It ſtands in a Val. 
ley between two large meadows, at the confluence of the 
rivers Orne and Odon, by the united ftream of which it 
is divided into the Upper and Lower Towns, that have 
a communication by means of the bridges of St. James 
and St. Peter, on the latter of which is erected a ſtatel 
town-houſe, adorned with four large towers, The U 
per Town is defended by a caſtle built upon a rock ud 
very well fortified, and the Lower is entirely ſurrounded 
with water. It is a Place of good trade, veſſels of ſome 
burthen being able to come up from the ſea to St. James 
bridge, and its inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amonnt to 
forty thouſand ſouls. It is the ſecond town in Normandy, 
and contains an intendancy, an admiralty, a proyincia 
and foreſt-court, with a ſalt- office. It has twelve pariſh. 
churches, one collegiate church, two abbies, fourtern 
convents, with a houſe which till lately belonged to the 
Jeſuits, and two hoſpitals. King Chatles VIE. founded 
an univerſity here about the year 1430, and likewiſe z 
mint. An academy of ſciences and belles lettres wa 
alſo eſtabliſhed in this city by Lewis XIV. and ia the 
Royal ſquare, which is both ſpacious and regular, with 
fine houſes on three fides of it, ſtands a marble equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of that prince, ſurrounded with an iron 
baluſtrade. The principal trade of this town and its diſs 
trict conſiſts in cloth and fine linen, 

Bayeux, the capital of the country of Beſſin, is ſeated 
on the river Aure, fifteen miles to the north-weſt of Caen, 
and contains an admiralty, a falt-office, a foreſt and dit- 
trict-court, &c. It has ſeventeen pariſh-churches, nine 
convents, two hoſpitals, and a college and ſeminary, 
which Jately belonged to the Jeſuits. The biſhop, who 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rouen, has a dioceſe ef 
ſix hundred and fifteen pariſhes, with a revenue of ſixty 
thouſand livres, out of which he pays four thouſand four 
hundred and thirty-three florins to the court of Rome. 
The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a very 
ſtately ſtructure, beautified with a tower and two lofty 
ſpires. The city is divided into Upper and Lower, and 
manufactures of cloths, ſerges, and ſtockings, were ſet up 
here, which ſucceeded very well ; but the high taxes im- 
poſed on them, which the merchants were forced to pay, 
8 them not only to abandon thoſe manufactures, 
but likewiſe to quit the city, 

Cherburg, in Latin Cæſaris Burgus, a ſea- port town 
in the Engfih Channel oppoſite to Hampſhire, is fituated 
fifty miles to the north-weſt of Caen, in a diſtrict called 
the Countantin, and lies between Cape La Hogue and 
Barfleur. It contains an admiralty, a bailiwic, and 2 
viſcounty-court : it has alſo one abbey, and a general 
hoſpital. Here they formerly made very fine glaſs, which, 
for clearneſs and beauty, even excelled that of Venice: 
but, for certain political reaſons, the work has been te- 
moved to Auxerre, in Burgundy. It was a very * 
place, from the fortifications that have been lately erect 
there, before they were deſtroyed, together with the ia 
mous baſon, by the Engliſh in the year 1758. The pot 
is ſmall but pretty good, for veſſels of three hundred tons 
can come into it, and ſome merchant ſhips are built here. 

Off this place the Confederate fleet under admiral 
Ruſſel, obtained a ſignal victory over that of the French, 
commanded by M. de Tourville, in 1692, and afterwards 
burnt, took, or ſunk about twenty of their ſhips of wal, 
near Cape La Hogue ; among which was le Solie! Royal, 
or the Royal Sun, the French admiral's ſhip. o 

In the laſt war the Britiſh forces, under the command 
the late duke of Marlborough and lord George Sackviles 
landed here and took the town without the leaſt ye | 
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. in Auguſt, 1758, together with the ſhips in the | ſeized by the Proteſtants, who in 1562 delivered it to 


baſon; demoliſhed the ſortification, and ruined the other 
works, particularly the baſon and harbour, with the 
luice and all the forts, carrying away twenty-one pieces 
of braſs cannon and two mortars, which were brought to 


England. 


he diſtrict of Havre de Grace conſtitutes the weſtern 
part of the country of the Caux, in Upper Normandy, 
and, though 2 particular military government, is ſubject 
9 the civil and eccleſiaſtical government of this province, 
The principal places it contains are the following : 

Havre de Grace, a ſtrong ſea-port at the mouth of the 
ner Seine, forty-five miles to the weſt of Rouen, was 
built by Francis I. who alſo called it, after his own name, 
Ville Frangois, whence it has been alſo called Franciſ- 

is; but this name is now ſuperſeded by the other. 
This is the capital and ſeat of its little government, and 
contains a naval intendant, a viſcounty, an admiralty, a 
court of juſtice, and a ſalt- office; with one par iſh- 
church, one — and two convents. It has a = 
between the town and citadel, which is ſmall 

but regularly fortified, and an arſenal. It is a pleaſant 


| 


— 


| 


queen Elizabeth, in conſideration of the affiftance that 


princeſs had youu them : but the following year it was 
vigorouſly beſieged by the French, and with equal cou- 
rage defended by the Engliſh, under the earl of War- 
wick; but a peſtilence, which raged in the town, forced 
them to ſurrender in July, 1563. Afterwards, in 1694, 
this city was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a bombardmeut 
from an Engliſh fleet, 

Harfleur, a ſea-port town, forty miles to the north- 
weſt of Rouen, and about five to the weſt of Havre de 
Grace, is ſeated between two hills, the one on the caſt, and 
tho other on the weſt, It contains an Admiralty court, 
and a ſalt- office: it is alſo the feat of a royal juſtice, and 
has a ſmall magazine; but has only one pariſh-church 
and one convent, It was formerly a conſiderable port; 
but that of Havre being found more convenient, it has 
heen neglected, and is now only capable of receiving 
ſmall veſſels. It was twice taken by the Engliſh, namely, 
in the years 1415 and 1440. 

We ſhall treat of the iſlands on the coaſt of Normandy, 
as Alderney, Guernſey, and Jerſey, which belong to his 


well built town, and a place of good trade, ſeverai mer- | Britannic majeſty, in deſcribing the oppoſite coaſt of 
chants reſiding here. In the reign of Charles IX. it was App 


C HAP. XXIX. 
Of GREAT BRITAIN. 


SECT I. 
Of Great BrITAIN in general. 


I Situation, Extent, Climate, and Face of the Country ; the 
Plants, Fruits, Beaſts, Birds, and Minerals. 


9 Britain is the largeſt iſland in Europe, and 
one of the moſt populous, rich, and fruitful. It 
includes England and Scotland, which were united in 
1707; only the latter reſerved their peculiar laws. The 
whole iſland is of a triangular form, the Lands-end, the 
Dover-head, and Caithneſs ſhooting out into ſo many 
promontories, and forming the thiee corners. The fea, 
ts boundary, has ſeveral names adapted to the ſeveral 
coaſts ; on the north it is called the Northern fea ; on the 
ealt the German ocean; on the ſouth the Britiſh Channel; 
and on the weſt the Iriſh ſea, or St. George's Channel. 
Its latitude at the Lizard point in Cornwall, is, accord- 
ing to Moll, in the fiftieth degree north, and at the Head- 
land at Caithneſs, or Dungſbyhead in Scotland, in the 
ity-cighth degree thirty minutes; ſo that, according to 
the — meaſure of Engliſh ſtatute miles, which 
i ſixty- nine miles and eight hundred and ſixty- four feet 
o a degree, the true length of the iſland, meaſured in a 
Sraight line, without attending to the hills and windings 
A the roads, is five hundred and eighty-ſeven miles; and 
the longitude, placing the firſt meredian at Teneriffe, is 


ine degrees forty-five minutes, at the Land's- end in Corn- 


wall, and at the South Foreland, in Kent, ſeventeen de- 
grees fifteen minutes, in all ſeven degrees thirty minutes: 
the parallel there giving thirty-eight miles to a degree of 
ongitude, the true diſtance from eaſt to weſt in a ſtraight 
is two hundred and eighty- five miles. 
The ſea, which ſurrounds it, is not only a ſecurity 
Wanſt an enemy, but againſt the violent cold to which 
climate would otherwiſe be expoſed ; for the tides 
| conſtant motion of the ſea ſend us a kindly vapour, 
ch qualifies the natural ſharpneſs of the air, even to 
h a degree, that in ſome parts of France and ltaly 
Dore ſevere weather is felt in winter than in 1 
climate is indeed infinitely preferable to that of any 


| 


gentle ſhowers in their proper ſcaſon. 


bours in Holland, Germany and Denmark, are blocked up 
with ice, while ours in the ſame Jatitudes are open, If 
we purſue this obſervation ſtill farther, and conſider the 
ſame latitudes in America, wc ſhall find there that in 
winter the very ſeas are conſtahtly frozen, and that even 
brandy itſelf will freeze. 

The air is generally wery good and wholeſome, except 
in the Hundreds of Eſſex and Kent, the fens in Lincoln- 
ſhire and Cambridgſhire, and ſome other low marſhes 
near the ſea, Though the winters are rainy and ſubject 
to thick fogs, and the weather to great variations, theſe, 
however diſagreeable, do not impair the health of the 
inhabitants, who are accumſtomed to them; for they gene- 
rally lvie as long as thoſe of any other countries, and many 
die every year at above a hundred years of age. We hire 
inftances of ſome living even to a much longer period ; 
thus Thomas Parr, of Shropſhire, lived to be a hundred 
and fitty-two years of age, and Henry Jenkins, a Vork - 
ſhireman, a hundred and fixty-eight. Though the fre- 
quent rains ſometimes damage the hay and corn, yet even 
theſe have their advantages, as they generally occaſion 
our having good paſtures throughout the year, 

The foil, indeed, in a great meature owes its fertility 
to the mild vapours juſt mentioned, which, by mollifying 
the air, nouriſh the vegetable world, and furniſh us with 

We have, indeed, 
as well as other countries, ftorms of thunder, lightning, 
and tempeſts ; but they are leſs frequent and much lets 
violent than in hott-r clmates, 

That part of Great Britain which lies towards the 
Weſtern ocean is mountainous, as Cornwall, Wales, and 
many large tracts of Scotland ; but the inner parts are 
generally a plain champaign country, intermixed with 
hills of eaſy aſcent and gentle acclivities. The moſt re- 
markable mountain or rather chain of mountains, as it 
may be termed, is a continual ridge, which extends from 
north to ſouth, dividing as it were the whole ifland into 
the eaſt and weſt parts, and is by writers called the Eng- 
liſh Appennines, "The ſouthern and eaſtern parts of the 


| country chiefly conſiſt of little fruitful hills and vallie:, 


champaign fields, incloſed grounds of arable, paſture, 
and meadow lands, agreeably intermixed with woods, 


part of the continent near the lame latitude, the ſummers | foreſts, parks, and chaces. The higheſt mountains in 
8 neither ſo hot, nor the winters ſo cold. 


The har- | England are the Wrekin in Shropſhire, the Plinlimmon 
and 
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of Scotland, thoſe of the Peak in Derbyſhire, the Pendle, 
&c. in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, Cotſwold in 
Glouceſterſhire, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and ſome of the mountains in Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland. 

This great iſland is ſurrounded by many ſinaller ones, 
as the Iſle of Wight, the Ile of Man, the cluſter of iſlands 
called the Caſſiterides, or Scilly Iſlands of Cornwall, the 
Orcades, the Shetland Iſlands, and AÆbrides Iſlands in 
Scotland. 

Great Britain has on all ſides very convenient harbours, 
and abundance of navigable rivers that convey the riches 
of all the nations of the known world into the very heart 
of the kingdom : the moſt conſiderable of theſe are the 
Thames, the Severn, and the Trent, in England ; the 
Clyde, the Forth, the Tay, &c. in Scotland. 

he country is for the moſt part level, and uncom- 
monly fertile. One favourable year for corn is ſufficient 
to ſupply three years of plenty to the inhabitants ; and 
even at ſuch times when the 44 prove unfavourable, 
there is generally a ſufficiency ; for after immoderate rains 
the corn ſown on the hills produces great abundance, and 
in a time of the greateſt drought the low and fenny parts 
produce moſt plentiful crops, Hence nothing can pre- 
vent that plenty which Providence has been graciouſly 
diſpoſed to pour out on this happy country, but that im- 
moderate thirſt of gain which excites the avaricious to 
expert ſo great a quantity of corn as to diſtreſs the inha- 
bitants, 

This country likewiſe abounds in eſculent vegetables 
and fruits, both .of which are excellent. Our kitchen 
gardens abound with cauly-flowers, artichokes, aſpara- 
gus, lettuces of various forts, cabbages, peas and beans 
of different kinds, broccoli, kidney-beans, cucumbers, 
ſpinage, and pot-herbs of all forts ; muſhrooms, carrots, 
potatoes, turnips, onions, beets, &c. 

Kent is famous for its orchards of cherries and apples; 
but none of the countries afford ſuch plenty of apples for 
cyder as Herefordſhire and Devonſhire. ſides apples, 
pears and cherries, we have a great variety of excellent 
fruit, as quinces, peaches, apricots, nectarines, plums, 

rapes, ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, gooſeberries, 

arberries, cranberries, bilberries, walnuts, hazle-nuts, 
&c. But it muſt be acknowledged, that ſome of our fruits 
have not that delicious flavour which is only to be found 
in warmer climates, Great quantities of cyder and perry 
are made from the apples and pears of England. Among 
its products are excellent ſaffron, ſaid to be ſuperior to 
any in the world; liquorice, woad, and great plantations 
of hops; but it produces little lax and hemp. 

This country was formerly plentifully provided with 
timber, and particularly with large oaks fit for ſhip-build- 


ing ; but timber now has become ſcarce, and for want of 


planting in time we are obliged to be ſupplied with great 
quantities from abroad, The timber growing in this 
iſland, beſides oak, are aſh, elm, and beech ; we have alſo 

plar, maple, walnut-tree, ſycomore, hornbeam, ar- 
LES hazle, willow, fallow, and other ſpecies of wood 
not diſtinguiſhed with the name of timber, but ornamen- 
tal and exceeding uſeful, 

The paſtures of England are excellent, and conſe- 

uently the grazing of this country very conſiderable. 

hes are bred excellent horned cattle; the oxen are the 
largeſt and beſt that are any where to be met with, and 
the ſmaller ſort bred in Wales and the north are good 
for preſent ſpending. The breeding of ſheep is a ver 
principal article; it is computed that there are no leſs 
than twelve millions of fleeces ſhorn annually ; and that 
the fine Engliſh wool, next to that of Spain and Portugal, 
is the beſt in the known world ; which, with the working 
of it, amounts to near one fifth of the revenues of the 
whole country. King Edward IV. received a preſent of 
three thouſand ſheep from the king of Spain, ſome of the 
breed of which are ſtill in being. Our ſheep are indeed 
valued both for their fleeccs and their fleſh ; thoſe of Lin- 
colnſhire are remarkably large; but the fleſh of the ſmall 
down mutton is no leſs admired. 

The horſes for the chace and ſaddle are very beautiful, 


and pony about fifteen hands high, ſwift, and ex- 
tremely well proportioned, Thoſe of our cavalry are 
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and Snowden in Wales, the Cheviot hills oa the borders 
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remarkable for their ſize, ſtrength, and ſpiri: 
for draught, either for coaches or wag 
be paralleled. 

This kingdom alſo produces aſſes, and fom 
but moſt of theſe laſt are greatly inferior to thote of 545, 
and Portugal; here are alſo goats, red and fallow d 80 
hares, rabbits, dogs, foxes, ſquitrels, ferrits, ottets bay? 
gers, weazels, cats, pole-cats, moles, rats, mice, & 

Our tame fowl are ſwans, gcele, turkies, peacock 
common poultry, ducks, and tame pigeons. Ihe wild 
are woodcocks, pheaſants, patridges, plover, wigeon 

teal, wild-geeſe, wild-ducks, buſtards, tnipes, Wood- 
pigeons, grouſe, quails, eagles, hawks of vatious Kin 
black birds, ſtarlings, thruſhes, nightingales, Soldnnches, 
bullfinches, linnets, larks, &c. 

We have a great variety of river-fiſh, as ſalmon, cz 
tench, pike, trouts, perch, bream, haddock, dace, ceis 
roach, barbel, flounders, plaice, ſmelts, gudgeons, ge. 
The ſeas produce cod, mackarel, herrings, pilchards, 
lobſters, crabs, oyſters, muſcles, cuckles, ſhrimps, 
prawns, &c. 

With reſpe& to minerals, there are copper-mines in 
Cumberland and Somerſetſhire, and thoſe of iron in Su- 
| ſex, Surry, and ſome other countics. In Cornwall, 
Derbyſhire, Wales, &c. are vaſt tin and Icad mines, 
whoſe metals are ſo far ſiom being ſurpaſſed, that they 
have not their equal in any other country, The moun- 
tains are found to contain marble, and near Plymou 
there is marble that nearly reſembles the Egyptian granite; 
we have alſo freeſtone, alabaſter, fire-ſtone, cryſtal, 1's 
lum, vitriol, black-lead, and okers. Our fullers earth 
is of ſingular uſe in the cloathing trade. Among other 
minerals coals ought not to be omitted, ſince the quantity 
produced in this land is greater than in any ne country 
in Europe, and the coals much better. Gres Britain alfa 
produces very conſiderable quantities of ſalt, both from 
ſalt- ſprings and ſea-Water. 
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Of the Manners and Diſpoſitions of the Engliſh. Of th 
ngliſh Tongue, and 22 4 which * 5 its 
various Changes, till it arrived at its preſent Degree of Per- 
fection. Of the Religions of the Inhabitants ; with a par- 
ticular Account of the Church of England; the Convicatim 
and the E gallen Courts. 


ä 


HE number of inhabitants in Great Britain was 2 
conſiderable time ago computed at nine millions; 
and if the great increaſe of many of the cities and towns . 
in this kingdom be conſidered, it can ſcarcely be doubted 
| that the number at preſent exceeds ten millions, of which 
| it is ſaid there are near ten thouſand Jews. With re- 
| ſpect to the character of the Engliſh, they have always 
deen allowed to be brave, and naturally jealous of their 
liborties; they are induſtrious, fitted for labour, lovers 
of the liberal arts, and capable of carrying them to che 
| greateſt perfection. They are alſo generally humane 
and friendly ; but at the * time blunt, artleſs, 
not fond of compliment; and particularly averſe to ſet- 
vility and cringing. Their generofity and humanity has 
| been frequently ih even to their enemies, in ſuch 
' a manner as to do honour even to human natuie: | 
| | g's fault obſervable amongſt them is, that the lowet 
; fort of people particularly have too contemptuous an idea 
of foreign nations, and are apt to treat the ſtrangers who 
viſit this country with rudeneſs. As the Engliſh are 3 
mixture of various nations, there is not here that d 
uniformity of character that is to be found in other coun- 
tries ; but, on the contrary, the greateſt diverſity appears 
in their diſpoſitions and manners, which ſerves to caliven 
converſation, and to render it more agreeable. _ 
The inhabitants of the ſeveral parts are of 2 dilerent 
original. Thoſe of Cornwall and Wales are in gen” 
the poſterity of the ancient Britons, who, upau the int 


ſion of the Pits and Saxons, retired to thoſe moun- 
tainous borders in the weſt of England, which they _ 
The Scots are not without à MX 
Lands, hic 
ſubdued 3 


ever ſince retained. 
ture of the Picts, particularly in the Low- 
they poſſeſſed before the former had totally 
( 
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But the Highlands, particularly the weltern, arc ſaid by 
ſome authors to be pcopled from Itcland. 
The ancient language of Great Britain is generally 


allowed to have been the ſame with the Gaulic, the ifland | 


being probably fiſt peopled from Gallia, as both Czlar 
and — affirm, and prove by their religion, manners, 
cuſtoms, and the ncarneſs of their ſituation; but we 
have now very ſmall remains cf the ancient Britiſh tongue, 
except in Wales, Cornwall, the iſlands and highlands 
of Scotland. Some time before the birth of our Saviour, 
ulius Cæſar made a deſcent upon Britain, though he 
may be ſaid rather to have diſcovered than conquered it; 
but about the year of Chiiſt 45, in the reign of Claudius, 
Aulus Plautius was ſent over with ſome Roman forces, 
by whom Codigunus and the brave Caractacus, two 
Britiſh kings, being overcome in battle, a Roman co- 
lony was * at Malden, in Eſſex, and the ſcuthern 
of the iſland reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince; afterwards the iſland was conquered as far north 
as the firths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh, by Agricola, 
in the time of Domitian ; upon which a great number of 
the Britons retiring from the conquered countrics to the 
mountains of Wales, carried their language with them. 

Thus the greateſt part of Britain becoming a Roman 
rovince, the Roman legions, who reſided here for above 
two hundred years, undoubtedly difſeminated the Latin 
tongue ; and tne people being governed by laws written 
in Latin, muſt neceffarily introduce a mixture of lan- 

ges. The Britiſh tongue thus continued mingled 
only with the provincial Latin, till the Roman legions 
being called home, the Scots and Picts ſeized that oppor- 
tunity to attack and harraſs Englard ; upon which king 
Vortigern, about the year 440, called the Saxons to his 
aſſiſtance, who coming over, repulſed the Scots and 
Pics, and were rewarded with the iſle of Thanct, and 
the whole county of Kent ; but growing too powerful, 
they ſubdued the country they had delivered; on which the 
Britons, rather than ſubmit to their yoke, retired to the 
mountains of Wales; and thus the Britiſh tongue was 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed, and the Saxon introduced in 
its ſtcad. 

In the beginning of the ninth century the Danes in- 
vading England, got a footing in the northern and 
eaſtern parts of the country, their power gradually in- 
creaſed, and, in about two hundred years, they became 
ſole maſters of it. By this means the ancient Britiſh ob- 
taincd alſo a tincture of the Daniſh language; but their 
government was of no long continuance ; tor they being 
driven out, and the Saxons again peflcfling the throne, 
did not make ſo great an alteration in the Anglo-Saxon 
as the next revolution, when the whole iſland, in the 
year 1067, was ſubdued by William the Conqueror, duke 
of Normandy ; for the Normans endeavoured to make 
their language generally received, Thus was the ancient 
Britiſh tongue in a manner extirpated by the Romans, 
— Danes, and after that blended with the Norman- 

'rench, 

But a change in the language has alſo been effected by 
two other cauſes: the firſt is that of commerce; tor as 
the inhabitants of Great Britain have long applied them- 
ſelves to trade, the names of offices, dignities, wares, and 
terms of traffic, have bcen introduced and formed accord- 
ing to the genius of our own tongue, The ſecond is 
that of learning, from which it has received no ſmall im- 
1 for as to the Greek and Latin, the learned 

ve, together with the arts and ſciences, introduced 
almoſt all the terms of art in the mathematics, philoſo- 
phy, phyſic, and anatomy; and we have entertained 
many more from the French, &c. ſo that at this day 
our language, which about eighteen hundred years ago 
was the ancient Britiſh, is now a mixture of Saxon, Teu— 
tonic, Dutch, Daniſh, Norman, and Modern French, 
embelliſhed with the Greek and Latin: yet this is un- 
doubtedly ſo far from being a diſadvantage to the Engliſh 
tongue, as it is now ſpoken, that it has ſo enriched ir, that 
it is become, perhaps, the moſt copious, fignificant, 

vent, and maſculine language in Europe. 
The Reformation in England, begun in the reign of 
enry VIII. was greatly promoted under his fon Edward 

I. It was, however, checked by = Mary, but com- 


pleted by queen Elizabeth, her 
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uſed many endeavuurs to obtain a flare in the advance— 
ment and direction of this eccleſt:{hicil retormation ; but 
being deſirous of depriving the biſhops of their temporal 
grandeur, of banithing ail external ornaments and pomp 
trom divine worthip, and introducing the Geneva con- 
(ti ution, the biſhops declined his offers of aflittance. 
Many, however, approving of Calvin's doctrine, iermd 
an eccleſiaſtical government on his plan, " hefe were 
afterwards termed Putitans, from their avowed defire of 
freeing the church from the impuritics till retained in it ; 
and Nonconformiits, from their not conforming to the 
rules of the eſtabliſhed church. Many of theſe inſtituted 
preſbyters without biſhops, from whei.ce they obtatace the 
name of Preſbytei jans, inſtituting aue church laws among 
themſelves, and being governed by ſynods compoſcd of 
the miniiters of ſcveral diFerent churches, Others main- 
taining, that every Chriſtian congregation ought to be 
free, and ſubject neither to biſhops nor lynods, theſe were 
termed Independants. 

The Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians are the two prin- 
cipal parties, and differ the leaſt from cach other; the 
firſt form the e(lablithed religion of England and Ircland, 
and the latter of Scotland. Ihe moſt numerous of the 
other religious fects are the Baptiſts, who do not believe 
that infants are the proper ſubjects of baptiſm, and in the 
baptiſm of adults practiſe immerſion. It is here proper to 
oblerve, that the Engliſh Preſbyterians differ almoſt as 
much frum the church of Scotlind, as from the church 
of England ; ſynods growing gradually out of uſe, each 
ſeparate congregation is become in a manner independent 
of the reit. 'I hey have moſt of them forſaken the opini- 
ons of Calvin, and belicving univerſal redemption, main- 
tain that the Univerſal Parent has excluded none of his 
offspring from a poſſibility of ſalvation ; while the Inde- 
pendents, and many congregations of the Baptiſts, agree 
with the church ot Scotland in the doctrines of particu- 
lar election and reprobation. It maſt alſo be added, that 
the Preſbyterians, with the church of England, receive the 
Sacraments of the Lord's Supper at noon, while the In- 
dependents and Baptiſts reccjve it after the concluſion of 
the afternoon ſervice. 


One of the principal of the other ſects is the Qua- 


| kers, who profeſs to be guided by an eternal revelation 


cictated by the Spirit of God; they have ng regular. 
miniſters, and neither practiſe baptiſm, nor cominemorate 


the death of Chriſt in the Lord's Supper. 


The Methodiſts have lately ariſen, and now form a 
very numerous body; molt of them are alſo members of 
the church of England, and profeſs to adheie more clolc] 


than the other members of that church to the thirty- 
nine articles, and the greateſt part of them are rigid 


Calliniits. 


The number of Papiſts here is alſo very conſiderable, 
and in Ireland it even greatly exceeds that of the Pro- 
teſtants. 

Many authors have exclaimed with great heat of the 
many fects in England ; but let it be conſidered, that 
civil and religious liberty are cloſely connected, and that 
it does not become any church who makes no pteten- 
ſions to infallibility to {et up the ſtandard of perſecution, 
May the minds of Britons ever be frce, and in affairs 
which ſolely relate to another life, may they be accoun- 
table only to their conſcience and their God! May can- 
dor and charity, a love of truth and of liberty, unite 
thoſe that differ in ſentiment, and then nothing will, 
reſult from diverſity of opinions but peace, order, and 
harmony . | 

But to return: The church of England is under the 
government of two archbiſhops and twenty-four bilhops, 
who are ſubject to the king, as ſupreme temporal head of 
the church. The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſtyled the 
firſt peer and metropolitan of the kingdom ; he takes 
place immediately after the royal family, and conſequently 


| precedes not only all dukes, but likewile the great officers 


of ſtate. In addreſſes to him he 1 the title of Your 
Grace, in common with dukes, and alſo that of Moſt 


Reverend Father in Gzod. He has the power of holding 
juridical courts in church affairs, with many other pri- 
vileges relating to the granting of licences and diſpen - 

CK lations, 
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ſations, in all caſes formerly ſued for at the court of 
Rome, where they are not repugnant to the law of Cod, 
or the king's prerogative. He has alſo within his pro- 
vince, by common law, the probate of all wills, where 
the party dying is worth upwards of five pounds, He 
has under him twenty-one biſhops, beſides his own par- 
ticular dioceſe ; theſe are the biſhops of London, Win- 
cheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield and Coventry, 

Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, Excter, 
Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Briſtol ; and in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, 
and Bangor. 

The archbiſhop of York likewiſe takes the precedence 
of all dukes who ate not of the blood royal; as alſo of 
all the great officers of ſtate, except the lord chancellor, 
who is immediately next in rank to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, In his dioceſe he is ſtyled Primate of Eng- 
land and Metropolitan ; he alſo enjoys the title of his 
Grace, and Moſt Reverend father in God. Excluſive 
of his own dioceſe, in this province are Durham, Carliſle, 
Cheſter, and Sodor and Man; but the laſt biſhop has no 
ſeat in the houſe of peers. In Northumberland he has 
the power of a palatine, and juriſdiction in all criminal 
proceedings. 

The twenty-five biſhops are ſtyled Right Reverend 
and Your Lordſhip ; all theſe, except the biſhop of 
Sodor and Man, walk next after the viicounts, and pre- 
cede the barons. In parliament they fit in a double ca- 
pacity as biſhops and barons ; they alſo enjoy many other 
privileges, as freedom from arreſts, out-lawries, &c. 
The principal of theſe biſhops is that of London, next 
to him is actions, who being inveſted with a temporal 
juriſdiction, may be eſteemed a temporal prince. The 
third is the dilhop of Wincheſter, and the reſt take 
place according to ſeniority of conſecration. Theſe 
ſeveral biſhops are ſubordinate to their metropolitan, 
and in ſpiritual affairs ſubject only to his juriſdiction. 
Each has alſo a kind of juriſdiction in his own dioceſe, 
but from this courts lies an appeal to their metropolitan ; 
but criminal cauſes do not fall under their cognizance, 
They live in great ſtate; their revenues are alſo con- 
fiderable ; but where the income is not very large, 
ſome other lucrative preferment, as a deanery, is generally 
annexed to it, ; 

The buſineſs of a biſhop is to examine and ordain 
priefts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and burying- 

laces, and to adminiſter the rite of conformation, The 

uriſdiction of a biſhop relates to the probation of wills; 
he is to grant adminiſtration of goods to ſuch as die inte- 
ſtate ; to take care of periſhable goods, when no one will 
adminiſter; to collate to benefices ; to grant inſtitutions 
to livings ; to defend the liberties of the church ; and to 
viſit his own dioceſe once in three years. 

Next to the biſhops are the deans and prebendaries of 
cathedrals, out of whom the biſhops are choſen, After 
theſe are the archdeacons, of which — dioceſe has one 
or more, the whole number in the kingdom of England 
amounting to ſixty. Their office is to viſit the churches 
twice or thrice every year. The archdeacons are follow. 
ed by the rural deans, who were formerly ſtyled archi- 
preſbyters, and ſignify the biſhop's pleaſure to his clergy, 
the lower claſs of which conſiſts of prieſts and deacons. 

Scotland is divided into thirteen provincial ſynods, 
which conſiſt of ſixty- eight preſbyteries, and theſe again 
of a number of pariſhes. 

With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical government and 
courts, it is proper to obſerve, that the principal part of 
the eccleſiaſtical government was formerly lodged in the 
convocation, which is a national ſynod of the clergy, 


aſſembled to conſider of the ſtate of the church, and to 


call thoſe to an account who have advanced new opini- 
ons inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land; but in the reign of his late majeſty they being 
thought to proceed with too much heat and ſeverity 
againſt ſome learned divines, and to be too great a check 
upon free enquiry, they have not been permitted to fit 
for any long time ſince, However, they are aſſembled 
at the ſame time with the parliament. by the authority of 
the king, who direQs his writs to the archbiſhop of each 
province to ſummon all biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &. 
$9 meet at a certain time and place. 
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The convocation conſiſts of one proctor, ſent from 
each cathedral and collegiate church, and two from the 
body of the inferior clergy of each dioceſe. The upper- 
houſe in the province of Canterbury conſiſts of the arch. 
biſhop, who is preſident, and twenty-two biſhops ; ane 
the lower houſe of all the deans, archdeacons, and 
proctors, in all a hundred and ſixty-ſix. They uſually 
meet in king Henry the ſeventh's chapel in Weſtminſter. 
The archbiſhop of York holds his convocation at the ſame 
time in the city of York. The firſt buſineſs of the lower 
houſe is to chooſe a prolocutor, who is preſented to the 
upper houſe by two of the members, one of whom 
makes a ſpeech in Latin, and the prolocutor they have 
choſen another, to which the archbiſhop returns an an- 
ſwer in the ſame language. 

The court of arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of 
the province of Canterbury, and all appeals in church 
matters from the judgment of the inferior courts are di- 
rected to this. The proceſſes run in the name of the 
judge, who is called dean of the arches, and the advo- 
cates who plead in this court muſt be doctors of the civil 
law. The court of audience has the ſame authority with 
this, to which the archbiſhop's chancery was formerly 
joined, 

The prerogative-court is that wherein wills are proved, 
and adminiſtrations taken out. 

The court of peculiars relating to certain pariſhes have 
a juriſdiction among themſelves for the probate of wills ; 
and are therefore exempt from the biſhops courts. The 
ſee of Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of theſe 
peculiars. 

The court of delegates receives its name from its con- 
fiſting of commoners delegated or appointed by the royal 
commiſton ; but it is no ſtanding court. 

Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own called the 
conſiſtory court. Every archdeacon has likewiſe his court, 
as well as the dean and chapter of every cathedral. 


S$-& CT. ML 
Of the Learning, Arts, Sciences, Manufafures, Trades, 
Commerce, and Coin of the Engliſh. 

I N the beginning of the laſt ſection we gave a conciſe 

account of the manners and diſpoſitions of the Eng- 
liſh ; and we ſhall here conſider their learning and kill 
in the arts, Great Britain has produced a number of 
perſons eminent for their learning and their improve- 
ment in the ſciences; and among theſe England will ever 
boaſt a Friar Bacon, a Lord Verulam, a Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, and a Locke, Tne ſciences are here highly eſteemed, 
encouraged, and cultivated, With reſpe& to ſeminaries 
of learning, we have indeed only two univerſities in Eng- 
land; but theſe are noble ones: in that of Oxford there 
are generally two thouſand ſtudents, and in Cambridge 
hfteen hundred. As theſe univerſities are entirely of the 
eſtabliſhed church, the Diſſenters have inſtituted ſeveral 
academies, where the ſtudents go through a courſe of 
ſtudies, to prepare them for the miniſtry. In Scotland 
there are four univerſities, thoſe of Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 
St. Andrew, and Aberdeen ; and there is ſcarce a great 
town in England where there is not a free-ſchool founded 
for the inſtruction of the ſons of the citizens, or bur- 
geſſes, in the learned languages. 

With reſpect to the polite arts, the Engliſh have long 
been famous for their ſkill in portrait painting; have 
nearly equalled the Italians in hiſtory painting, and the 
French in Engraving ; and have ſome admirable ſculptors 
that would do honour to any nation. For the promotion 
of theſe polite arts, a royal academy of painting and ſculp- 
ture has been inſtituted by his preſent majeſty. The 
Engliſh have a good genius for civil architecture, and 
in ſhip-building are inferior to no nation upon earth. 


In other elegant and uſeful arts England has alſo produced 
many able maſters. As this country has produced the 


greateſt philoſophers, ſo the ſeveral arts dependent on the 
{ſciences have here been greatly improved; the orrery, 
the air-pump, the wonderful machine for railing a per- 
tect river of water from the bottom of coal-pits by means 


of ſteam, the vaſt improvement made in the engines * 
or 


iU 


tinguiſhing of fires, were all invented by the Eng- 
* 2 to * honour of England, — 
Mr. Harriſon has lately invented an eaſy method of diſ- 
covering the longitude at ſea, 

Toe Engliſh, ſays Dr. Buſching, were the firſt who 
ſet on foot that noble manufacture of filk and woollen 
ta in which life and nature are imitated with ad- 
mirable (kill. Our broad-cloths are the fineſt and moſt 
beautiful in the world, and are admired and purchaſed in 
every quarter of the globe; indeed the woollen manu- 
facture is in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that the value of 
cloths and ſtuffs annually ex ported amounts to two mil- 
lions ſterling. The manufactures of flowered filk have 
been greatly improved, and in the beauty of the patterns 

excel thoſe of France or any other country, We 
have lately invented a method of printing on plain filk 

res in gold. Our printers of linen too greatly excel 
thoſe of other nations, from the ſuperior ſkill of the pat - 
tern-drawers. 

In ſhort, there is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe but 
what is brought to great perfection in England; our 
Jocks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, are 
ſaid to exceed any thing of the kind in the reſt of Europe; 
houſhold utenſils of braſs, iron, and pewter, are very great 
articles; and our clocks and watches of price are very much 
eſteemed ; though the miſerable cheap work bought up 
and ſent abroad has diſhonoured the nation, There are 
but few manufactures in which we are defective; but in 
thoſe of bone-lace and paper we do not excel. With re- 
ſpect to the laſt, an aſtoniſhing improvement has been 
made in England in writing and 8 paper; but the 
French paper for copper- plate prints is ſtill ſuperior to ours. 

Great Britain enjoys a fine ſituation with reſpect to 
commerce, and is ſurrounded with excellent harbours. 
Its trade and navigation is greatly ſuperior to what they 
were formerly, and the inhabitants at preſent carry on an 
extenſive trade to every part of the globe. 

In time of peace we export to France tin, lead, horn- 
plates, great quantities of tobacco, with ſome flannel, and 
in time of ſcarcity we ſend them corn ; and from thence 
we import brandy, wine, laces, linen, cambrics, lawn. 
This trade is of very great diſadvantage to England. Our 
ſmugglers alſo, to the great detriment of Great Britain, 
convey thither gold, filver, and wool. 

To Holland we ſend almoſt all forts of commodities and 
manufactured goods, either of our own produce or im- 
ported from abroad, and receive from thence ſpices, drugs 
for dying, vaſt quantities of fine linen, tapes, whale-fins, 
and toys. 

To Flanders we ſend tin, lead, hardware, ſugar, flan- 
nels, a few ſtuffs, ſerges, and tobacco; for which we 
. receive fine laces, linen, cambrics, tapes and other 

8. 

To Germany we ſend woollen manufactures of every 
kind, all ſorts of Eaſt India goods, tin, lead, ginger, 
ſugar, and tobacco. In return we have from thence 
linen, thread, goat-ſkins, and many other commodities. 
In many places, however, ſeveral of our manufactures 
are prohibited; and yet it is thought that the balance of 
trade is in general conſiderably in our favour. 

We have very little trade with Denmark and Norway, 
except for a few coarſe woollen goods and tobacco; but 
we receive from them timber, planks, firs, deer-ſkins, 
and many other articles of commerce, for the greateſt parc 
of which we are obliged to pay ready money. The 
Swedes alſo buy little of us, and we purchaſe of them cop- 
per, iron, — & timber, and naval ſtores; but not ſo 


much iron as formerly, ſince its being allowed to be im- 


ported from our own plantations in America. 

To Ruſſia we ſend tin, lead, worſted ſtuffs, long ells, 
coarſe cloths, cottons, fuſtians, perpetuanas, lace, thread, 
allum, copper, and a great quantity of tobacco, From 
thence we import pot-aſhes, hemp, flax, linen, cable- 

arn, bees-wax, iſinglaſs, hides of ſeveral forts, and 

her; with linſeed, train-oil, flax, hemp, hogs briſtles, 
caviare, &c, 'I his trade is carried on by a particular 
company, 

We ſend to Italy various kinds of Eaſt-India goods, 
broad- cloth, long ells, bays, druggets, camblets, leather, 
ua, lead, pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, cod, and various 


| other articles. From thence we import wine, ofl, ſope 
olives, dying drugs, anchovics, and raw, tarown, an 
wrought ilk. From the king of Sardinia's duminions we 
have the fine ſilk called organzine, which is thrown here 
by an engine, of which a very curious one has been many 

ears at Derby, and for ſome time in two or three towns 
in Cheſhire, | 

To Spain we ſend nearly the ſame commodities as to 
Italy, _ of which are exported from thenee to their 
American dominions. In return we have wine, oil, fruit, 
wool, indigo, cochineal, and other drugs, with gold and 
ſilver in ſpecie or bullion. 

Portugal till lately took from us almoſt all kinds of our 
commodities, and from thence we receive wine, oil, fruit, 
and ſalt. Though the balance of trade with Pottugal was 
ſuppoled to be greatly in our favour, yet it was of no little 
advantage to them, as they would be unable to ſell what 
we take from them at other markets; and as they ſerd 
great quantities of our goods to Brazil, they are enabled 
to draw from thence immenſe treaſures. 

The African trade is of very great advantage, as we 
not only ſend many of our own and the Eaſt-India manu- 
factures for the purchaſe of ſlaves; but with theſe laſt 
ſupply our plantations in America, and have alſo from 
Africa gold duſt, gum ſeneca, malagueta, ivory, red 
wood, and many other valuable commodities. 

To the Eaſt-Indizs we export ſome woollen cloths, 
lead, and other Engliſh manufactures, with a very great 
quantity of ſilver; and import from thence great quan- 
titics of tea, china-ware, raw and wrought ſilks, calicocs, 
chintz, cabinets, &c. all the wronght ſilks, calicoes, 
and chintz, being exported again, 

The Hudſon's bay company export woollen goods, 
haberdaſhery wares, hatchets, arms, and other hardware, 
«qa great quantities of ſkins and furs of different 

inds. 

To the ſugar iſlands in America we export all manner 
of clothing, both linen and woollen, furniture for their 
horſes, and hard-ware; and take the produce of thoſe 
iſlands in return, which beſide ſugar, yield ginger, indigo, 
rum, molaſſes, coffee, cocao, or the chocolate nut, and 
pimento, or Jamaica pepper. | 

To the tobacco plantations on the continent of Ame 
rica, We alſo export clothing, tools, hard-ware, and 
furniture, receiving tobacco in return, @ great part of 
which is re-exported, 

We export the ſame ſpecies of goods to Carolina, and 
receive from thence vaſt quantities of rice and ſkins, 
pitch and tar, 

. To Penſylvania, the Jerſeys, New-York, and New- 
England, we ſend the ſame articles, and receive in return 
log-woud, and the produce of Spaniſh America, with 
which they frequently carry on a clandeſtine trade, and 
_ ſhips ready built, mahogany, cedar, drugs, and 
urs. | 

In ſhort, to Ireland the merchants export fine broad- 
cloth, ſilk, ribbons, gold and filver lace, hard-ware, 
pewter, hops, coals, tobacco, ſugar, Eaſt India goods, 
and from thence import great quantities of linen, linen 
yarn, and wool, together with beef, butter, pork, and 
tallow. 

The annual exports of Engliſh and foreign goods ſome- 
times amount to between ſix and ſeven millions ſterling, and 
our imports do not uſually exceed five millions. As a con- 
ſiderable part ot this is again exported, the annual iſſues 
from England for foreign merchandize, has been eſtimated 
at four millions. Yet our foreign trade does not amount 
ro one ſixth part of the inland; the annual produce of the 
natural products and manufactures of England amountin 
to above forty-two millions. The gold and filver of Eng- 
land is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the Ame- 
rican colonies, and Africa; but great part of this gold 
and filver we again export ta Holland, and the Enſt- In- 
dies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the fo- 
reign trafic of England is carried on in the port of 
London. | 

In Great Britain money is computed by pounds, ſhil- 
lings, and pence, twelve pence making a ſhilling, and 
ewenty ſhillings one pound, which is only an imaginary 
coin, The gold pieces conſiſt only of guineas, halves, 

| and 
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and quarters; the ſilver of crowns, half-crowns, ſhil-{ both kinzdoms; but under him the Englich arms in 
lings, ſix-pences, groats, and even down to a filver pen- | France met with a fad reverſe of fortune, which termi. 
ny ; and the copper money only of half-pence and far-| nued in the loſs of that kingdom. At th > time 4iſputes 
things, aroſe concerning the crown between the hautes of York 
and Lancaſter, both which were 0: the rouy:l blood 
and were commonly called, in alluſion to their arms, the 
e White and Red Roſe; and theſe diſputes ſoon broke out 
into a long and bloody civil war, Edward IV. the eldeſt 
A conciſe View of the Hiſtery of England; the Tits of the} lon of Richard duke of York, was at length eſtabliſhed 
King, his Arms, aud Forces by Sea and Land. on the throne, while Henry VI. was contine.i in the 
Tower, and at laſt murdered. Edward V. the el:& fon 
HE Britons, the ancient inhabitants of this iſland, | of Edward IV. with his brother Richard duke of York 
were firit inyaded, as hath been already obſerved, | were alſo murdercd in the Tower, by their uncle Richard 
by Julius Cæſar, and afterwards ſubdued by the Romans. | duke of Glouceſter, who aſcended the thtone by the name 
In the reign of Valentinian III. they quitted the iffand, | of Richard III. but Henry earl of Richmond defeating 
and taking with them all the Roman and Britiſh forces, that unnatural monſter at Boſworth, and that murderer 
lefr the kingdom expoſed to the excurſions of the Picts who was the laſt male of the houſe of York, being killed 
and Scots, he Britons ſucceſſively elected ſeveral mo- in the battle, Henry, in 1485, obtained the crown. This 
natchs, who were depoſed almoſt as ſoon as they were ad- was Henry VII. who being of the houſe of Lancaſter 
vanced to the throne, till they made choice of Vortigern, | and marrying Elizabeth of the houſe of York, in him 
who finding it difficult to contend with the Picts and both roſes were united, Henry VIII. the ſon of Henry 
Scots who invaded his dominions, ſolicited ſfuccours from VII. was remarkable for his numerous marriages, his 
abroad; and accordingly in 449, a large body of Anglo- manner of living, government, and power. On ac- 
Saxons arrived under the conduct of two leaders, Hengiſt | count of his book on the ſeven ſacraments, which was 
and Horfa, who having obtained a victory over the enemy, written againſt Luther, he was dignified by the 
ſettled here; and other bodies of Saxons coming over, with the title of Defender of the Faith, a title which 
extended their dominions, and at length conquered Eng- kings of England had long before aſſumed, as appears 
land, which received its name from the Angles. They | from ſeveral charters granted to the univerſity of Oxford, 
erected feven monarchies, thoſe of Kent, Suſſex, the| This king ſoon quarrelled with the pontiff, and under 
Eaſt-Angles, the Weſt-Saxons, the Eaſt-Saxons, Nor- him the happy reformation of religion began in England; 
— . and Mercia. Egbert, _ of the Weſt- and the parliament enacted an oath of ſupremacy, by 
Saxons, at length united all the other kingdoms under which all eceleſiaſtics were compelled to acknowledge the 
him. In the ninth century the Danes paſſed over to Eng- king as ſupreme in all cauſes both eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
land, and proved fo troubleſome to the Saxon princes, | Under Edward VI. the Reformation-was promoted ; but 
that they were at length obliged to ſhare the kingdom with | his ſiſter and ſucceſſur Mary again introduced popery, 
them. This diviſion laſted till the year 1041, when the | lighted the fire of perſecution, and loft Calais, the only 
Saxons again recovered the whole country. Upon the place in France belonging to the crown of England. Un- 
death of this prince, he was ſucceeded by Harold; but der her ſiſter Elizabeth the Reformation was compl 
William duke of Normandy invaded the kingdom, and| and very conſiderable improvements made in trade 
coming to a battle with Harold near Haſtings in Suſſex, navigation. She appointed for her ſucceſſor James I. ki 
defeated his rival, who was flain in the engagement, and of Scotland, who endeavoured to unite both kingdoms, 
agreeing to obſerve the Saxon laws was proclaimed | under the name of Great Britain, This weak — puſil- 
king. Fe ; lanimous prince paid little regard to the conſtitution of 
After his deceaſe, and that of his two ſons, his de- | England, His example was followed by his ſon Charles 
ſcendants of the female line contended for the throne, | I. The people roſe in defence of their liberties, and that 
which Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet, at laſt aſcended | unhappy prince loſt his head on the block. The Scots 
in 1154, and tranſmitted it to his deſcendants. This wy —__ his ſon Charles II. but were defeated therein 
rince was by inheritance earl of Anjou, Maine, and | by Oliver Cromwell, who governed theſe kingdoms un- 
mine ; by marriage, dyke of Guienne ; and by the | der the title of protector of England, Scotland, and lre- 
ſucceſs of his arms, lord of Ireland. John, the youngeſt | land. In his time the Engliſh made themſelves maſters 
ſon of Henry II. was obliged to grant the Magna Charta. of Jamaica and Dunkirk. His ſon Richard was after- 
Edward I. fubdued the principality of Wales, and endea- | wards choſen protector; but being averſe to the cares of 
voured to maintain his ſuperiority in Scotland, Edward | government, he made little or no oppoſition to the return 
III. the eldeſt ſon of Edward II. ſucceeded to the crown | of Charles II. who was reſtored to the throne of his an- 
in the life-time of his father; the queen and Morti- | ceſtors, | 
mer, during his minority, uſurping the adminiſtration,' This laſt prince fold Dunkirk to the French ; under 
verned in his name, and murdered Edward II. his reign a dreadful peſtilence ravaged England, and 
But Edward III. afterwards cauſed Mortimer to| London was deſtroyed by fire. James, duke of York, 
be ſeized in the queen's apartment, and executed. married his eldeſt daughter Mary to William prince of 
This prince invaded France, and in 1346 obtained the Orange, and Anne his ſecond daughter to prince G 
glorious victory of Creſſy, and about the ſame time Da- of Denmark, and on Charles's deceaſe aſcended the 
vid king of the Scots was made priſoner. John the throne; he then openly declared himſelf a Papiſt, and 
French king and his fon Philip were taken priſoners at ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to bring this kingdom again under 
the battle of Poictiers, by Edward the Black Prince, | ſubjection to the ſee of Rome. In the year 1688 was 
Richard II. the fon of Edward the Black Prince, and | born James the late pretender, whom ſome affirm to 
dſon of Edward III. ſucceeded to the throne. He be the lawful fon of king James IT. by his ſecond ſpouſe, 
uppreſſed a rebellion raiſed by Wat Tyler; but the par- while others deny it. Againſt this prince the church of 
liament, diſguſted at his adminiſtration, raiſed an army | England united with the Diſſenters, and both applying 
againſt him, and made him priſoner. The duke of Lan- | to his ſon-in-law the prince of Orange, invited him to 
caſter, the king's uncle, claimed the crown of Caſflile in aſſiſt in the defence of their liberties : on which he land- 
right of his wife, and invaded Spain. His ſon the duke | ed in England, and the king fled to France; whence 
af Lancaſter dethroned Richard II. and uſurping the the crown, which he had thus abdicated, was in a na- 
crown was ſtiled Henry IV. and being confirmed in the | tional convention offered, with certain reſtrictions, to the 
throne by the parliament, Richard was ſoon after | prince of Orange, and his conſort Mary, This prince, 
murdered, who aſſumed the title of William III. was ſucceeded by 
Henry V. gained ſeveral victories over the French, took | Anne, king James's youngeſt daughter, and under ber, 
many of ther towns, and having married Catherine, | in 1706, was accompliſhed the union of the kingdoms of 
daughter to Charles VI. king of France, by the conven- | England and Scotland, under the general name of Great 
tion of Troyes, obtained the reverſion of that crown, | Britain. On her deceaſe, in 1714, the crown devolved 
but died in the midſt of all his expectations. His infant | to George Lewis, elector of Hanover, and duke of Brunſ- 
ſon, Henry VI. who was crowned at Paris, inherited wie Luncaburg. His reign began with a rebellion, which 
| was 
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ſuppreſſed. That prince was peaceably ſuc- 
AT his ſon George II. * whoſe reign another re- 
bellion broke out, and was quelled by the bravery of his 
ſon William, duke of Cumberland. His reign was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a number of victories that will do honour 
to the Britiſh annals; and on the twenty-fifth of October, 
1760, he was ſucceeded by his grandſon George [1]. his 

t majeſty. 

"The ticles of this prince are, George III. by the grace 
of God king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, de- 
fender of the faith, arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy 
Roman empire, &, In addreſſing him he is ſtyled Your 
Majeſty, or Sire : the eldeſt ſon 1s from his birth ſtyled 
duke of Cornwall ; but receives the title of prince of 
Wales by creation, and in both thoſe provinces certain 
revenues are annexed to theſggitles. All the king's chil- 
dren are ſtyled their royal hioWeſles. 

The arms of Great Britain are, in the firſt grand quar- 
ter gules, three lions paſlant guardiant in pale or; the im- 
perial enſigns of England, impaled with the royal arms 

of Scotland, which are or, a lion rampart with a double 
trefſure flowered and counter-flowered, with fleurs-de- 
lis gules. The ſecond quarter is the ro al arms of 
France azure, three fleur-de-lis or, The third the en- 
ſign of Ireland, which is azure, a harp or, ſtringed 
arent. The fourth grand quarter is his preſent ma- 
ly own coat gules, two lions paſſant guardant or, for 
., impalcd with Lunenburg, which is, or ſemee 
of hearts, proper, a lion rampant azure, having ancient 
Saxony, Viz. gules, a horſe current argent, grafted in 
baſe, and in a ſhield ſur tout gules, the diadem or 
crown of Charlemagne. The whole within a garter, 
as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of knighthood, in- 
ſcribed with the motto HoN SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, 
that is, Evil be to him that Evil thinks,” given by 
Edward III. the founder of the Order. The creſt is a 
helmet full faced and grated, mantled with cloth of gold, 
double ermine, and ſurmounted by an imperial crown, 
on the top of which is a lion paſſant guardant or, 
crowned, The ſupporter on the dexter fide is a lion 

ardant or, crowned, the proper ſupporter of the Eng- 
iſh enſign; on the ſiniſter a unicorn argent, horned 
and hoofed or, gorged with a collar of croſſes, pat- 
tee, and fleyr-de-lis, a gold chain fixed to it; both 
ſtanding on a compartment, from whence iſſue from one 
ſtem the two royal badges of his majeſty's chief domi- 
nions, namely on the right a roſe party per pale, ar- 
gent and gules, ſtalked and leaf vert, for England; 
and on the left a thiſtle for Scotland, being ſo adorned 
by James I. whoſe ſupporters, as king of Scotland, were 
two unicorns; and 1 being under him united to 
that nation, gave occaſion to our carrying one of them 
on the ſiniſter ſide; and in 1614, as king of Ireland, he 
cauſed the harp to be marſhaled with the arms of Great 
Britain, Ke 

The land forces of theſe kingdoms in time of peace 
amount to about forty thouſand men, including troops 
and garriſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, Minorca, and in 
America; but in time of war there have been in Britiſh 
pay, natives and foreigners, above a hundred and fifty 
thouſand, We have allo regiſtered militia, conſiſting of 
near two hundred thoufand men. 

The complement of ſeamen in time of peace uſually 
amounts to twelve or fifteen thouſand. In time of war 
they have amounted to no leſs than ſixty thouſand men. 

1 he men of war of the line of battle, from a hundred 
down to fifty guns, amount to no leſs than a hundred and 
fifty ſail ; and the total of the royal navy, including fifth 
— lixth rates, with ſloops of war, amount to three hun- 
— and ten; beſides bomb- veſſels, fire-ſhips, and royal 

achts, 

, This navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, 
namely, the red, white and blue, which are fo termed 
from the difference of their colours. Each ſquadron has 
its admiral ; but the admiral of the red ſquadron has the 
principal command of the whole, and is ſtyled vice-ad- 
miral of Great Britain. Subject to each admiral is alſo 
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2 vice and a rear-admiral. But the fupreme command of 
our naval force is, next to the king, in the lords commiſ- 
Loners of the admiralty. | 
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Vile Civil Government of the King's Court ; the Great - 
ficers of State; and the Orders of Kni;hthood. 


HE civil government of the court is committed to 
the lord ſteward of the houſhold, who has autho- 
rity over all the officers and ſervants of the palace, ex- 
' cept thoſe of the king's chapel, chambers, and ſtables, 
He alto attends the king at the meeting of parliament, 
adminiſters the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to all 
the members of the houſe of commons, and, at the end 
' of the parliament, adjuſts the parliamentary expences, 
Kc. In the king's preſence he carries a white wand; 
but at other times it is carried by a footman bare-headed. 
The next is the lord chamberlain, who preſides over all 
the affairs belonging to the king's chamber, and all above 
ſtairs, except the precinct of the king's bed-chamber, 
which is wholly under the groom of the ſtole, He has 
| alſo the overſight of the ſerjeant at aims; of the chaplains, 
though he himſelf is a layman ; of the phyſicians, ſur- 
geons, barbers, &c, of the wardrobe, the beds, muſic, 
| Comedians, hunting, meſſengers, handicrafts, and arti- 
zans retained in the king's ſervice, | 

The maſter of the great wardrote is an officer of con- 
ſiderable dignity; he has therefore a ſalary of ſixteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, and a deputy under him of four hun- 
dred pounds, with other officers. To his officers alſo be- 
long ſeveral tradeſmen and artificers, who furniſh ſuch 
things as are neceſſary for the coronations, marriages, and 
tunerals of the royal family ; provide robes for the knights 
and ofhcers of the garter; coats for the king's heralds and 
purſuivants at arms. 
| And laſtly, the maſter of the horſe, who has the man- 
agement of the king's ſtables and breed of horſes, and 
preſides over the equerries, pages, footmen, grooms, 
tarriers, ſmiths, coachmen, ſaddlers, and other trades 
working fur the king's ſtables. He has alſo the care of 
the lands and revenues appointed for the king's breed of 
horſes, litters, coaches, chairs, &c. The maſter of the 
horſe has the peculiar privilege of making uſe of the king's 
coaches, horſes, pages, and footmen, when he goes abroad; 
and upon any ſolemn cavalcade he rides next the king, 
leading a horle of ſtate, 

Thereare allo fixteen lords of the king's bedchamber, 
including the groom of the ſtole. 

Moſt of the other officers and ſervants are under the 
above four principal officers of his majeſty's houſhold. 

The great officers of the crown were originally nine, 
namely, the Jord _ ſteward, lord chancellor, lord high 
treaſurer, lord preſident, lord privy- ſeal, lord great cham- 
berlain, lord high conſtable, and lord high admiral. But 
theſe have been greatly mutilated and changed, as will ap- 
pear from the following account. 

I. The lord high ſteward is appointed by the king as 
judge, when a peer is to be tried for high treaſon. This 
office was anciently the higheſt in the government, and 
its power ſo extenſive, that it was thought unſafe to 
truſt it any longer in the hands of a ſubject. The 
laſt who enjoyed this office by inheritance was Henry 
of Bolingbroke, afterwards king of England. Since his 
time it has been revived only upon particular occaſions ; 
as at the king's coronation, or the arraignment of a peer ; 
after which he publicly breaks the white ſtaff, which he 
bears in his hand as a badge of his office, to ſhew that it 
is expired, | 

II. The lord high chancellor, or . keeper of the great 
ſeal, is eſteemed the firſt miniſter of ſtate, and takes 
place immediately after the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 
and, by virtue of his office, he is a member of the privy- 
— He keeps the great ſeal, and cauſes are referred 
to him from the other courts, he havin 


the power of 


judging according to equity, and of moderating the ri- 
gour of the common law. His degrees can only be re- 


verſed by the houſe of lords. Out of this office the lord 
high ſteward is uſually choſen, 


III. The lord high treaſurer was formerly an officer of 
great power and authority; but ever ſince the Revolution 
6 L 


it 
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it has been under the direction of ſeveral commiſſioners, 
led lords of the treaſury. 

LV. The lord preſident of the privy council lays before 
that body ſuch buſineſs as is to be tranſacted there, and, 
if the king be abſent, makes a report to his majeſty of 
what has paſſed in council, 

V. The lord privy-ſeal, through whoſe hands paſs all 


grants, charters, and pardons ſigned by the king, before | 


they come to the great ſeal ; together with bounties and 
ſuch other things as do not require the great ſeal. He is, 
by virtue of his office, a privy-counſellor. 

VI. The lord high chamberlain of England, whoſe 
office is to carry the King's coif and gloves at his corona- 
tion, with the ſword, ſcabbard, &c. to dreſs the king 
that day in his royal robes, to ſerve him with water to 
waſh his hands, and to undreſs him. To him belongs 
the care of providing every thing neceſſary in the houſe 
of Lords during the ſeſſion of parliament. When the 
king goes to the houſe, he gives the ſword of ſtate to 
whatever lord he pleaſes; walks on the right hand of it, 
next the king's perſon ; has under his direction the gen- 
tleman uſher of the black-rod, with the yeoman uſher and 
door-keeper ; and upon ſolemn occaſions, when he enters 
Weſtminſter-hall, has the keys of that hall and the ſeveral 
courts in it delivered to him. 

VII. The lord high conſtabl: had ſuch an extenſive 
power, that it has been long aboliſhed, except at corona- 
tions, when an officer is created to aſſiſt at the ceremony, 
and his power ends with it. 

VIII. The carl marſhal on particular occaſions takes 
cognizance of affairs relative to war, regulates ceremo- 
nies, and preſides over the heralds office. This poſt has 
long been hereditary in the family of the dukes of Nor- 
folk. 

IX. The lord high admiral had formerly the ſuperin- 
tendence of all maritime affairs ; but the office is at pre- 
ſent, as we have already obſerved, executed by commiſ- 
ſion, the directors of which are ſtyled the lords of the ad- 
miralty, 

The orders of knighthood in Great Britain are three, 
two Engliſh and one Scots, and of all theſe the king is 
grand maſter. The order of the Garter, or St. George, 
was inſtituted in 1350, by Edward III. and contains 
twenty-ſix knights, including the king. Its inſignia or 
badge is St. George on horſe-back, with a dragon of 
enamelled gold, bearing the motto Hont soiT Qui MAL 
Y PENSE. This George is worn at a blue ribbon, and 
this motto is likewiſe embroidered with gold on a blue 
garter worn on the left leg, 

The order of the Bath was conſtituted by Henry IV. 
and revived with ſome improvements in 1725 by Georgel. 
It derives it name from a very ancient cuſtom of inſtitut- 
ing knights by bathing. T his order conſiſts of thirty- 
five knights, excluſive of the ſovereign. Its enſigns are 
three crowns in a field or, with this inſcription, TRIA 
JUNCTA IN UNO; that is, three joined in one; and is 
worn pendant at a red ribbon. 

The order of the Thiſtle, inſtituted in Scotland, was 
revived in 1703 by queen Anne, and its ſtatues were en- 
larged in 1725 by George I. The knights of this order 
are but twelve in number, beſides the {overeign, who pre- 
ſides as grand maſter. Its enſigns are the image of St. 
Andrew, worn pendant to a green ribbon, and the motto 
NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSET. The collar is compoſed 
of thiſtles interwoven with ſprigs and leaves of rue, which 
are all of gold. 


SECT. VI. 


both Houſes of Parliament ; the Civil Liberties of the 
People, the Courts of Fuſtice, and the Manner in which 
the Laws are executed. 


HAT auguſt body the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain conſiſts of two houſes, one of which is called 
the houſe of Lords, and the other that of the Commons. 


Before the union the houſe of Lords conſiſted only of 


the ſpiritual and temporal peers of England, and the 
houſe of Commons of five hundred and nineteen knights, 
burgeſſes, and citizens: but at the union ſixteen peers of 


Scotland were added to the houſe of Lords, and forty. 


five Scots commoners to th: houſe of Commons, Thie 

' firſt of theſe are choſen before the fitting of every new 
— by the peers of Scotland out of their own 
| he uſe of parliaments is to maintain the conſtitution 
and keep inviolabie the privileges of the people; they 2!1,, 
raiſe ſubſidi.s, make laws, and tedreſs all the publie 
grievances. The power ot calling à parliament, and af 
adjourning and proroguing it, is entirely lodged in 
lovereign. 

The ſitting of the parliament is appointed by the king's 
proclamation, with the advice of the privy-council, and 
in chooſing a new one, writs are iſſued out by the Lord 

Chancellor to the Lords, to appear at the time and place 
appointed, Writs are alſo ſent to the ſheriffs of ever 
county, commanding them W ſummon the electors to 
chooſe as many knights, citizens, and burgeſſes in their 
reſpective counties as are to fit in the houſe of Commons 
The writs for Scotland are directed to the privy-council 
for ſummoning the ſixteen peers, and for electing the 
forty-five members. No judge, ſheriff, or clergyman 
can be elected; and no gentleman, except he has * 
hundred a gear. They always aſſemble in St. Stephen's 
chapel by Weſtminſter hall. 

Ihe houſe of Lords is alſo ſituated near Weſtminſter. 
hall, by the Painted Chamber and Court of Requeſts, It 
is a ſpacious and lofty room, hung with tapeſtry, repre- 
ſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh armada. At the upper 
end of the room is the throne, upon which on ſolemn oc- 
caſions, the king is ſeated in his robes, with the crown 

on his head, and adorned with all the enſigns of majeſty 
On the right hand of the throne is a ſeat for the prince of 
Wales, and on the left another for the next perſon of the 
royal family, Behind the throne are places for the youn 
peers who have no votes in the houſe. At a ſmall di- 
ſtance below the throne, on the king's right hand, are the 
ſeats of the two archbiſhops, and a little below them the 
bench of biſhops. On the oppoſite ſide of the houſe fit 
thoſe peers who rank above barons. Juſt before the 
throne are the wool-packs a-croſs the room, on which 
are ſeated the dignitaries of the law, The lord high 
chancellor, who is ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, fits on 
that neareſt the throne, with the great ſcal and mace b 
him, On the other two wool-packs placed parrallel to 
this, fit the lord chief juſtice, the maſter of the Rolls, 
and the other judges, who have no vote in the houſe, 
and are only adviſed with in points of law. They are 
ſuppoſed to be placed on wool- packs to remind them of 
the great importance of the woollen manufacture to this 
nation. When the king is preſent with the crown on 
his head the lords fic uncovered, and the judges ſtand till 
his majeſty gives them leave to fit. A ſtranger cannot 
form a mcre juſt notion of the dignity of this nation, 
than by attending this auguſt aſſembly when the king is 
preſent with the crown upon his head, and not only his 
majeſty, but the lords are in their robes, and the commons 
attending without the bar, 

The commons, as we have already obſerved, meet in a 
ſpacious room called St. Stephen's chapel. It is wainſcoted 
up to the cicling, and accommodated with galleries ſup- 
ported by flender iron columns, adorned with Corinthian 
capitals and ſconces. At the upper end the ſpeaker is placed 
on a raiſed ſeat ornamented with Corinthian columns, 
| and the king's arms carved and placed on a pediment; 
| before him is a table, at which the clerk and his afliſt- 
ant fit near him on each hand juſt below the chair, and 
on each ſide, as well as below as in the galleries, the 
members are placed promiſcuouſly. The ſpeaker and 
clerk always wear gowns in the houſe, but no other of 
the members, except the four repreſentatives for the city 
of London, who the firſt day of every new parliament are 
dreſſed in ſcarlet gowns, and fit altogether on the tight 
hand of the chair next the ſpeaker, 

No act is valid without the concurrence of both 
houſes, and the king's approbation. Any bill for makin 
a new Jaw, or altering an old one, may be brought fr 
into the houſe of pecrs, except a money bill; but no 
bill relating to the revenucs or public taxes can be brought 
into the houſe of pecrs firſt, or altered when it comes 
up from the commons, though it may be totally rejected 
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by the lords. Thus, where the lords might be tempted to; On the other hand, the houſe of Commons can ſearch 
urſue their own intereſt to the prejudice of the public, | into the conduct of the higheſt peer of the realm, and in 
and might receive the greateſt pecuniary advantages | the name of the people impeach the favourite or miniſter 
from being corrupt, in granting ſupplies, they have only of the king. They can call the judges to an account for 
the power of refuling, while the commons alone have | the mal-adminiſtration of their office, "Thus the com- 
that of enacting. mons are the grand jury of the nation; but as it would 
It will be proper here to give in one view a ſketch of | be improper that thoſe who are impeached in ſo high a 
the conſtitution of Great Britain, The king has all the | court ſhould be tried by a lower, which might be over- 
honouts, and all the ſplendour of majeſty; he has the | awed by the power of the houſe of commons, therefore; 
ower of doing good in its fulleſt extent, and it is ſurely | to preſerve the dignity of the peers, and the ſecurity of 
no diminution to his glory, that he is confined from doing | the ſubject, thoſe whom they impeach are tried by the 
what would render him hated and deſpiſed by his contem- | lords, whoſe ſuperior dignity ought to ſet them above all 
raries, and infamous to poſterity, Though he has not | influence, and who are — neither by the ſame in- 
the power of making laws, yet no Jaw can be enacted tereſts nor moved by the ſame paſſions. | 
without his conſent; and though the execution of them The courts of juſtice fitting at Weſtminſter are open 
is always entruſted to his care, he cannot ſeize the pro- four times a year; that is, at Eaſter, Trinity, Michael- 
rty of the moſt inconſiderable man in his domini- | mas, and Hillary terms. There are four courts, the 
ons, except it be forfeited by law: the ſubject may with- court of chancery, the king's bench, common pleas, and 
out the leaſt danger ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act | the court of exchequer ; beſides that of the duchy of Lan- 
in his name, and under his authority z he may do this in caſter, which takes cognizance of all the cauſes relating 
open court, where the king may be caſt, and obliged to | to the revenue of that duchy, which has been long annex- 
y damages to his ſubject. He cannot take away the ed to the crown; the chief judge of that court is called | 
— of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has by ſome ille- | the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter. | 
act forfeited his right to liberty, or except when thc The court of chancery, which is a court of equity, is | 
| of is in danger, and the repreſen'atives of the people | next in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is de- 
think the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that he ſhould ſigned to relieve the ſubject againſt frauds, breaches of 
have the power of confining perſons and ſeizing their pa- truſt, and other oppreſſions; and to moderate the rigoux 
rs on a ſuſpicion of guilt; and this power is never given | of the law. The chief judge is the lord chancellor, or 
Gat for a limited time. lord keeper ; and the form of proceeding is by bills, an- 
The king may pardon, but neither he nor the judges to | ſwers, and decrees, the witneſſes being examined in pri- 
whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as vate: however, the decrees of this court are only binding 
a criminal, except he be firſt found guilty by twelve men, | to the perſons of thoſe concerned in them, for they do not 
who muſt be his peers or equals, That the judges may | affect their lands and goods; and conſequently, if a man 
not be influenced by the king, or his miniſters, they have | retules to comply with the terms, they can do nothing | 
their ſalaries for life, and not during the ſovereign's plea-| more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. This court 
ſure, No perſon can be deprived of his liberty even for | is not like the others, which have no power except in | 
the higheſt crime, till ſome preſumptive proo be given | term time, this being always open ; and if a man be ſent | 
upon oath before a magiſtrate. If a perſon be charged | to priſon, the lord chancellor, in any vacation, can, if he 
with a capital offence, he muſt not undergo the ignominy ſees reaſon for it, grant a habeas corpus. At theſe times 
of being tried for his life, till the evidences of his guilt| he may alſo grant prohibitions, 
are laid before the grand jury of the town or county in| The lord chancellor has twelve aſſiſtants, called maſters 
which the fact is alledged to be committed, and not with- | in chancery, who take depoſitions upon oath, for which 
out twelve of them agreeing to find a bill of inditment | they have an office in Chancery-lane : they alſo examine 
againſt him. If they do this, he is to ſtand a ſecond trial be- | accounts depending in that court, and decide diſputes 
fore twelve other men; he is therefore furniſhed withapan- | referred to them by the lord chancellor in their ſeparate 
nelor liſt of the jury, which conſiſts of 48, who are his true offices. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral maſters extraordis 
and proper judges, that he may learn their characters, and _ to take affidavits in the country, 
diſcover whether they want abilities, are bribed, or are he principal of the twelve is the maſter of the tolls, | 
prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court object to | who has the cuſtody of all charters, cuſtoms, commiſſions, | 
twenty of the number, and to as many more as he can deeds, and recognizances ; which being made on rolls 
ſhew any cauſe why they ſhould not be admitted as his | of parchment, gave occaſion to this name. In his office 
judges, till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men are ſworn | are kept all the rolls fince the beginning of the reign of 
to give a true verdict according to the evidence produced | Richard III. This officer uſually hears cauſes in chan- 
in court, Theſe only are the judges from whoſe ſentence | cery in the abſence of the chancellor, and in his court 
the priſoner is to expect life or death; and as from their | hears and determines the cauſes brought before him; he 
judgment there lies no appeal, they are to be all of one | has the gift of the offices of the ſix clerks, who enroll all 
mind, and after they have fully heard the evidence, are | patents, commiſſions, licences, pardons, and other in- 
confined without meat, drink, or candle, till they are | ſtruments that paſs the great ſeal, Under the fix clerks 
unanimous in acquitting or condemning the priſoner. Our | there were formerly ſixty, but now there are ninety, and 
freedom conſiſts in its being out of the power of the judge | theſe, with their under clerks, perform the buſineſs of 
on the bench to injure us. Indeed juries have always | their office. 
been conſidered as giving the moſt effectual check to] The court of king's bench is the higheſt court in Eng- 
tyranny ; for in a nation like this, where a king can do | land at common law, except the houſe of lords; it takes 
nothing againſt law, they area ſecurity that he ſhould never | cognizance of treaſon, felony, breaches of the peace, 
make the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments | oppreſſion, &c. and can examine and correct the judg- 
of cruclty and oppreſſion. Nothing is here wanting to | ments and proceedings of all the inferior courts, except 
clear up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ſuf- | that of the exchequer, not only in pleas of the crown, 
ferer's ſinking under the power of corrupt judges, and the | but in thoſe that are perſonal ; errors committed by juſ- 
oppieſſion of the great. The racks and tortures that are | tices of the peace come alſo under its cognizance. In this 
cruelly uſed in other parts of Europe to make a man ac- | court are four judges, who hold their places for life ; the 
cuſe himſelf are hete unknown, and none puniſhed with- | principal of whom is ſtyled the lord chief juſtice of the 
out conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in his own | king's bench. His juriſdiction is very extenſive, and his 
defence. | warrant is of force in any part of the kingdom. This 
But as the nobility are always expoſed to popular envy, | court grants prohibitions to other courts, both eccleſiaſti- 
were they to be judged by the people, they might be in the | cal and civil, whea they exceed the bounds of their 
greateſt danger from their judges, and would want the | juriſdiction. | 
p ivilege of being trycd by their peers, a privilege en-“ The court of common pleas is ſo called becauſe the 
joycd by the meaneſt ſubjeQ ; they are therefore not to | pleas uſually here debated are between ſubject and ſubject. 
be tried by the ordinary courts of judicature, but by that | Here all civil cauſes are tried, and real actions are pſead- 
pert of the legiſlature of which each is a member, able in no other court, There are four judges belong- 
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ing to it, the firſt of whom is called lord chief juſtice of of torture; but have ſo great a weight placed on them, 
the common pleas. None but ſerjeants at law can plead | that they ſoon expire. In cufe of high treaſon, though 
in this court, and all facts are tried by a jury. tne criminal ſtands mute, judgment is given againſt 
The court of exchequer formerly aeceived its name him, as if he had been convicted, and his eſtate is con- 
from a ſtriped or chequered cloth ſpread over the table; fiſcated. : 
it conſiſts of two courts, one of which tries cauſes ac- All capital crimes in England are included under 
cording to law, and the other according to equity. The high treaſon, petty treaſon, and felony ; the firſt con- 
court of equity is held in the exchequer-chamber before ſilts in plotting, conſpiring, or riſing up in arms againſt 
the lord-treaſurer, the chancellor of the exchequer, the | the ſovereign ; or in counterfeiting the coin, "The trai- 
lord chief baron, and the three barons of the exchequer ; | tor is punithed by being diawn on a fledge to the place of 
beſides a curſitor baron: but the two firſt fit very ſeldom, | execution, when after being hanged on a gallows for ſome 
and the four L.ft almoſt always. Here are tried all cauſes minutes, the body is cut down alive, the heart taken 
relating to the king's revenue, All judicial proceedings | out and expoſed to public view, and the entrails burnt, 
according to the law, are tried only before the barons. the head is then cut off, and the body quartered, after 
In the different counties in England affizes and ſeſſions which the head is — hxed in ſome conſpicuous 
are held twice a year for the more regular diſtrib tion of | place. All the criminal's lands and youu are forfeited, 
juſtice ; and for this purpoſe the .. judges are com- his wife loſes her dowry, and his children both their 
miſhoned by the king to go the circuits. At theſe afſizes eſtat es and nobility, But though the ſentence paſſed up- 
all civil and criminal cauſes are determined. The firſt on all traitors is the ſame, yet with reſpect to perſons of 
ts called Lent aſſizes, and begins ſoon after Hillary term; quality, it is generally changed into beheading. Though 


and the other, called the ſummer aſſizes, after Trinity | coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal 


term. There are fix of theſe circuits, beſides thoſe in is only drawn upon a fledge to the place of execution, 


Wales, in which principality two diſtinct judges are ap- and there hanged; 
pointed; and both in England and Wales all caufes are | The puniſhment for z1iſpriſon of treaſon, that is, for 
determined by a jury. f neglecting, or concealing it, is impriſonment for life, the 
The commitment of malefactors is made by a juſtice forfeiture of all the offender's goods, and the profits ariſing 
of the peace, who examines witnefles to the fact upon from his lands. 
oath, and if the evidence appears plain, he makes a, Petty treaſon, which includes a child's killing his fa- 
mittimus, and ſends the malefactor to priſon, where he | ther, a wife her huſband, a clergyman his biſhop, or a 
continues till the next aſſizes. ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs, is puniſhed by being drawn 
There are juſtices of the peace in every county, in ſuch on a fledge to the place of execution, and there hanged, 
in whom the king is ſuppoſed to have a greater confidence | Women guilty of either this crime, or high treaſon, are 
are ſtyled juſtices of the quorum, becauſe in their deui- | ſentenced to be burnt alive; but inſtead of ſuffering the 
mus there are theſe words, quorum A. B. unum effe volumus; full rigour of the law, they are ſtrangled at the ſtake, 
which ſignifies that no bulineſs of conſequence muſt be before the fire takes hold of them. 
tranſacted unleſs with the concurrence of one of theſe. | Felony, which includes murders, robberies, forging 
Their office is to call before them, examine, and com- notes, bonds, &c. is puniſhed by hanging, only mur- 
mit to priſon all murderers, thieves, vagabonds, and all | derers are to be executed ſoon after the ſentence is paſſed, 
diſturbers of the peace. and then delivered to the ſurgeons, in order to be pub. 
Every city and corporation in 71 2 chooſe their | licly diſſected, or their body hung up in chains. Per- 
own magiltrates, who regulate all affairs belonging to | ſons guilty of robbery, when there are ſome alleviating 
their reſpective corporations, and try perſons ſuppoſed | circumſtances, are frequently tranſported for a term of 
guilty of ſmall crimes, but cannot exerciſe their power | years to his majeſty's plantations; and in ſuch caſes where 
out of their own liberties. the benefit of the clergy is allowed, the criminal is burnt 
Beſides the above courts, there are court leets and court in the hand with a hot iron. 
barons, which properly belong to the lords of the manor, | Manſlaughter is the unlawful killing a perſon with- 
who appoint ſtewards to hold them in their name. The | out premeditated malice, but with a preſent intent 
firſt is a court of record; it being reputed the king's | to kill; as when two perſons quarrelling, one kills the 
court, becauſe its authority is derived from the crown. | other ; in this caſe the criminal is allowed the benefit 
It is kept twice a year, and in it enquiry may be made of of the clergy for the firſt time, and only burnt in the 
riots and other criminal matters; but all great offences hand. 
muſt be certified to the juſtices of the aſſize. Chance-medley is the accidental killing of a man, 
A court baron is held in every manor, though the without an evil intent, for which the offender is alſo to 
other is not, and is thus called from the lord of the | be burnt in the hand, unleſs he was doing an unlawful 
manor, who was anciently ſtyled baron. All tenants act, which laſt circumſtance makes the puniſhment 
belonging to the manor are ſummoned to this court, | death. 
part of whom are ſworn for a jury, and the ſteward fits | Shop-liſting, and receiving goods knowing them to 
as judge. The jury is directed to enquire after the de- be ſtolen, are puniſhed with tranſportation, or burning 
ceaſe of copy-holders and free-holders, and to bring in in the hand. 
their next heir, and alſo of the encroachments of any | Perjury and keeping diſorderly hcuſes are puniſhed 
tenant, They likewiſe make orders and laws among | with the pillory and impriſonment. 
themſelves, with a penalty for tranſgreffions, payable to | Petty-larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of twelve- 
the lord of the manor. | pence, is puniſned with whipping. 
There are alſo ſheriff-courts, and hundred courts, held | Striking, ſo as to draw blood, in the king's court, ſub- 
— month in all parts of England, where ſmall cauſes jects the criminal to the loſs of his right hand. 
are determined. Striking in Weſtminſter hall while the courts of juſtice 
The laws of England are eſteemed more merciful with | are ſitting, is impriſonment for life, and the forfeiture of 
reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in all the oftender's eſtate. 
any other part of the known world. However, the pu- Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderly pet- 
nithment of ſuch who at their trial refuſe to plead guilty | ſons, are puniſhed by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by pay- 
or not guilty, is very cruel. In this caſe the priſoner is ing a ſmall fine. 
laid upon his back, and his arms and legs being extend- | Formerly in ſeveral parts of England ſcolding women 
ed with cords, and a conſiderable weight laid upon his | were ſet in a vehicle called a ducking-ſtool, where they 
breaſt, he is allowed only three morſels of barley-bread, | were placed on high, and drawn through the ſtreet to 
which is given him the next day without drink, after | ſome deep water, into which they were three times plung- 
which he is allowed nothing but foul water till he ex- ed, and then again carried about and expoſed to the deri- 


ires, This puniſhment is however ſeldom inflicted ; | fion and contempt of the populace. 


— — 


t ſome offenders have choſe it, in order to preſerve With reſpect to the courts of juſtice and the puniſh- 
their eſtates for their children. Thoſe guilty of this ments of Scotland, we ſhall give an account of them 
crime arc now not ſuffered: to undergo fuch a length when we come to give a more particular deſcription of 
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that country; and ſhall conclude this ſection with the | 


diviſions of the whole iſland, and the repreſentatives they 
ſend to parliament. ; 

In England there are forty counties, which ſend up to 
parliament eighty knights. 

Twenty-five cities, of which London ſends four and 
Ely none, fifty citizens, 

A hundred and fixty-ſeven boroughs, who ſend two 
each, three hundred and thirty-four ** 

Five boroughs, which are Abingdon, Banbury, Bewd- 
ley, Higham Ferrers, and Monmouth, one each, five 

rgeſſes. 
” wo Univerſities, who ſend four repreſentatives. 

Eight Cinque ports, as Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hythe, and their three dependants, Rye, Win- 
chelſea, and Seaford, two each, ſixteen barons. 

In Wales are twelve counties, which ſend twelve 

ights. 
* welve boroughs, which ſend twelve burgeſſes. 

In Scotland, thirty ſhires, which ſend thirty knights, 

And fifteen boroughs, who ſend fifteen burgeſſes. 

In all five hnndred and fifty-eight repreſentatives. 

We ſhall now proceed to give a particular deſcription 
of the counties of England, beginning at the ſouth-ealt, 


e TF. I. 
Of ENGLAND. 


Of the County of Kent; its Name, Situation, Extent, Air, 
Produce, and principal Rivers. The Inhabitants have par - 
ticular Privileges. A Deſcription of Canterbury, Reche/j- 
ter, Chatham, Maid/lone, Dover, Tunbridge, Deal, 1% of 
Thanet, Graveſend, IM oolibich, Greenwich, and Deptf:rd. 


S this gon of the iſland lies neareſt the continent, it 
was firſt invaded by the Romans from thence, 
when it was called by Cæſar Cantium, which it is 
thought they derived from the Britiſh word Caine, a green 
leaf, to expreſs the verdure of the woods, or to ſhew the 
ſituation of the country, which projects into a point eaſt- 
ward. The county of Kent is bounded on the north by 
the river Thames, which divides it from Eſſex and 
Middleſex ; on the eaſt by the Downs; on the ſouth-eaſt 
by the Engliſh Channel; on the ſouth by Suſſex; and on 
the weſt by Surry. Its extent from the utmoſt point in 
the eaſt to its weſtern extremity is ſixty miles, its breadth 
from Rye in Suſſex to the mouth of the Thames is 
thirty-ſix, and it is a hundred and fixty-fix miles in cir- 
cumference. é 

The air of the lower part of this county is eſteemed 
unhealthy ; however, the higher parts enjoy a very health- 
ful air, but are not ſo rich as the lower. As the county lies 
much upon the ſea, the air, thou gh generally thick and foggy, 
is pretty warm, and often purified by ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
winds, The whole ſhore, from Woolwich to Graveſ- 
end is low, and ſpread with marſhes and ny 
grounds, except ſome places where the chalk-hills almo 
join the River. 

The county in general abounds with plantations of 
hops, fields of corn, paſtures, fine orchards of cherries, 
and pippins; woods of oak, beech, and cheſnuts; and 
in ſeveral places are woods of birch, from whence the 
broom-makers in Kent-ftreet, Southwark, are ſupplied. 
Here are mines of iron, pits of marl and chalk, and the 
cattle-here are larger than in the neighbouring counties. 

are ſeveral parks of fallow deer, and warrens of grey 
rabbits. The chief commodities are corn, fruit, particu- 
larly pippins and cherries, woad and madder for dying, 

s, flax, ſaintfoin, ſamphire, cattle, fowl, and fiſh, 

eſpecially trout, for which the town of Fordwich on the 
river Medway is famous. 
The chief river of Kent is the Medway, which riſes 
in the weald of Suſſex, and enters Kent near Penſhurſt, run- 
ning chiefly to the north-eaſt by Tunbridge, Maidſtone, 
and Rocheſter, below which, being of proper breadth and 
depth, it forms the noble dock of Chatham, where it is 
navigable for the largeſt men of war, and then falls into 
the mouth of the Thames, In this county is alſo the fa- 
mous medicinal ſprings of Tunbridge. 
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The inhabitants juſtly value themſc]ves on their cour- 
age and reſolution in defending their libertics againſt the 
ſeveral invaders of Britain; they in particular ſurpriſed 
William the Conqueror, and with the utmoſt bravery 
offered him battle, unleſs he conſented to confirm their 
ancient privileges, on which he prudently choſe the 
latter. The principal of theſe privileges is, that of gavel- 
kind, which conſiſts in the following particulars: 1. The 
heirs-male ſhare all the lands cqually. 2. The heir at fif- 
teen is at full age to fell or alienate, 3. When a man is 
convicted of treaſon, his ſon cannot on that account be 
deprived of his birth-r:ght. And 4. The lands of a bro- 
ther, if he has no ifſue, ſhall be ſharcd by all the ſutviv- 
ing brethren. 

This county contains a hundred and ſixty-three vicar- 
ages, four hundred and eight pariſhes, and eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy villages, two cities, and twenty-nine 
market towns, It is divided into five lathes, under each 
of which are ſeveral hundreds, in which are ſaid to be a- 
bout forty thouſand houſes, and two hundred thouſand in- 
habitants. It ſends cighteen members to parliament, two 
knights for the ſhire, and two for each of the following 
cities and boroughs, - Canterbury, Rocheſter, Maidſtone, 
Queenborough, Dover, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich, 
The principal places in this county are the following : 

Canterbury, the Metropolitan ſce of all England, ſitu- 
ated fifty- ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of London, and 
fifteen to the north--welt-by-weit of Dover. It is ſaid, 
with little appearance of truth, to have been built nine 
hundred years before the birth of our Saviour: however, 
it is probable that it was a place of ſome note at the 
landing of Julius Czfar, as it has ſeveral marks of anti- 
quity of about that time. After the Romans left Britain, 
V ortigern, king of the Britains, reſided here, till he ſur- 
rendercd it up to the Saxons, who made it the capital of 
the kingdom of Kent, in the Saxon heptarchy. In this 
condition it was when St. Auguſtine, the monk, being 
ſent from Rome, firit preached the Chriſtian faith to the 
Engliſh. It was then made an archiepiſcopal ſee, and 
flouriſhed greatly, from its being the ſource from whence 
the doctrines of the church of Rome were ſpread to the 
reſt of the Saxon kingdoms, 

This city is a county of itſelf, and the corporation 
confiſts of a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, a ſheriff, 
twenty-four common-council-men, a mace-bearer, a 
ſword- bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. A court is held 
every Monday in the guild-hall for civil and criminal 
* and cvery other Tueſday for the government of 
Ine City, 

The cathedral has been twice burnt down; the pre- 
ſent itructure, which was begun in the reign of king 
Stephen, and finiſhed in that of Henry V. is a noble 
Gothic pile, five hundred and fourteen feet in length, 
ſeventy -four in breadth, and eighty in height, from the 
nave to the roof: its middle tower, which may be ſeen 
at a great diſtance, is two hundred and * feet in 
height, In this church are interred the bodies of ſeven 
kings and ſeven archbiſhops of Canterbury, including 
Auguſtine, whom they immediately ſucceeded, and who 
lie buried in one vault. The immenſe wealth offered by 
votaries and pilgrims from all parts, for ſeveral ages, to 
Becket's ſhrine was ſo great, that, according to Eraſmus, 
his chapel ſhone with the richeſt jewels, and gold was 
one of the meaneſt things that adorned his ſhrine. Kir 
Henry VIII. ſeized all this wealth, with the lands and fe- 
venues both of the monaſtery and church, except tlioſe 
he annexed for the maintenance of a dean, an atrch-dea- 
con, twelve prebendaries, and fix preachers, whom he 
placed in it on his turning out the monks. 

Under the cathedral is a large church given b 
queen Elizabeth to the Walloons, who fled hither 
from the Netherlands on the perſecution raiſed againſt 
them by the duke of Alva, and their congregation has 
been ſince much increaſed by the Proteſtants, who fled 
from France in the reign of Lewis XVI. fo that it is 
computed that here are no leſs than two or three thou- 
ſand French Proteſtants. The houſes of the prebun- 
daries, with many other good buildings, ftand in a 
very ſpacious cloſe, where are ſeyeral ruins of religious 
houſes. 
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and fire; it had ſtrong walls, built chiefly of flint, with 
many towers, a deep ditch, and a great rampart. The 
caſtle, whoſe decayed bulwarks appear on the ſouth ſide 
of the city, is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Saxons. 
The two gates of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery that were 
next the town are remaining, and are both very ſtately. 
The ſite of this monaſtery, which took up a great com- 
paſs of ground, is encloſed by with a very high wall. 
This city has ſix wards, denominated from its fix gates, 
and, beſides the cathedral, has fifteen pariſh-churches, 


two charity-ſchools, and ſeven hoſpitals, with a jail for 


criminals, Here is alſo a ſumptuous conduit, that is of 
great benefit to the inhabitants. Though this city ap- 
ars round at a diſtance, it is an exact croſs, and con- 


ſts of four ſtreets, which centre at St. Andrew's church | 


in the middle, and is about three miles in circumference, 
including the gardens of the cathedral. Its buildings are 
not very | but there is a good market-houſe, over 
which are rooms where the mayor, aldermen, &c. tranſ 
act the affairs of the corporation. What has added moſt 
to the advantage of the are the hop-grounds round 
it, which cover ſeveral thouſand actes; ſo that till it was 
equalled by Farnham, it was eſteemed the only great 
plantation of hops in the whole iſland. This city and 
Shrewſbury are the two moſt noted places in England for 
collars of brawn. 

Rocheſter, an ancient city, ſtands in a valley on the 
banks of the river Medway, which waſhes its weſt fide, 
twenty-ſeven miles to the north weſt-by-weſt of Canter- 
bury, and thirty to the ſouth eaſt-by-caſt of London. It 
is the ſee of the moſt ancient biſhopric of England, next 
to Canterbury; and to its cathederal belong a dean and 
ſix prebendaries. The city is governed by a mayor, a re- 
corder, and eleven aldermen, twelve common-council- 
men, a town-clerk, three ſerjeants at mace, and a water- 
bailiff. The ſtone bridge of twenty-one arches over the 
river is a very fine one, and has ſtrong iron-work on the 
copings ; it being built by Sir John Cobham and Sir 
Robert Knowles, who —_— the rich ſpoils they had 
acquired by their valour in France, in this noble work. 
It has only three pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral ; 
the town-houſe and charity- ſchool are two of the beſt 
buildings; in the town is alſo a mathematical ſchool, 
founded by or Williamſon, and an alms-houſe 
founded by Sir Richard Watts, for the relief of fix poor 
travellers, who are ſupplied with a ſupper, a bed, and 
breakfaſt, with four pence to carry them forward on 
their journey. The town which chiefly conſiſts of one 
trend, but ill-built ſtreet, is encompaſſed on ſome of 
its ſides with walls, but they are not very ſtrong. The 
ancient military way called the Watling-ſtreet, runs di- 
rectly through this city to Dover. 

In ſeveral of the creeks and branches of the Medway, 
within the juriſdiction of Rocheſter, there is an oyſter- 
fiſhery, which is free to every one who has ſerved ſeven 

ears apprenticeſhip to any fiſherman, or dredger that 
is free of that fiſhery. The mayor and citizens hold what 
is called the admiralty-court once a year, or oftener, for 
regulating the fiſhery, at which courts they appoint when 
oyſters ſhall and ſhall not be dredged and taken, which 
they term opening aud ſhutting the grounds, Perſons who 
dredge for oyſters without being free of the fiſhery are 
called cablehangers, and are tried and puniſhed by that 
court. 

Chatham may be conſidered as a ſuburb to Rocheſter, 
it lying on the other fide of the river, and is famous for 
its being a ſtation of the royal navy. The dock was be- 
gun by queen Elizabeth, and improved by her ſucceſſors, 
who have added new docks, maſt-houſes, boat-houſes, 
and ſeveral ftore-houſes, one of which is ſix hundred and 
ſixty feet in length, likewiſe boat-yards, anchor-yards, 
forges, founderies,canals,andditches for preſerving the maſts 
and yards in the water; fo that there is not a more com- 
plete arſenal : and the warehouſes and ſtore-houſes are 
formed into ſtreets of great length. Here are two com- 
miſſioners, with other officers, to take care of the navy, 
the ſtore-houſes, rope-yards, &c. and all the places fer 
apart ſor the works belonging to the ſhipping reſemble a 
well ordered city; fo that with all the appearance of hur- 
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This city has undergone many changes, both by war | 
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ry there is not the leaſt confuſion, The private build. 
ings, as the houſes of the ſea-officers, directors, inſpec. 
tors, and workmen o. the roya] navy, are well built, and 
ſome of them very ſtately. This place gives the title of 
baron to his grace the duke of Argyle. The cheſt of 
Chatham is ſupplied by a portion of each man's pay in 
the navy, which furniſhes a fund, out of which ſuch 
diſabled ſeamen as receive no benefit from Greenwich 
hoſpital have a ſmall annual * An hoſpital has 
been alſo erected here for the relief of ten or more aged 
and maimed mariners or ſhipwrights. 

It ought not to be omitted that the entrance into the 
river Medway is defended by Sheerneſs and other forts, 
and that in the year 1757, by the late duke of Cumber. 
land's direction, ſeveral additional fortifications were be- 
gun at Chatham; ſo that now the ſhips are in no danger 
of an inſult either by land or water. This town has a 
church, a chapel of eaſe, and a ſhip uſed as a church for 
the ſailors. The houſes, which are moſtly low, amount 
to only about five hundred. The ſtreets are narrow 
and paved, and it contains about three thouſand inha- 
bitants. 

Maidſtone received its name from the river Medway, 
which is navigable hither by 1 barges and hoys of about 
fifty or ſixty tons burthen, and is a large, populous, and 
neat town, twenty-four miles to the weſt of Canterbury, 
and thirty-ſix ſouth eaſt-by-eatt of London. From its 
ſituation in the centre of Kent, it is very proper for the 
county buſineſs, which is all tranſacted here. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aſſiſtants called jurats, and twenty-four com- 
moners. Its chief trade is in linen-thread, and in hops, 
of which there are large plantations about the town, as 
well as orchards of cherries, It gives the title of viſcount 
to the earl of Winchelſea and Nottingham, who is lord of 
the manor. It has a fine ſtone-bridge, and four charity- 
ſchools. The town and the adjacent country enjoys 
ſuch plenty of proviſions, that London is ſupplied trom 
hence with more commodities than from any ſingle mar- 
ket-town in England, paricularly with large Kentiſh 
bullocks, wheat, great quantities of hops, apples, and 
cherries, timber, a ſort of paving-ſtone about eight or ten 
inches ſquare, and the fine white, fand far glaſs-houſcs 
and ſtationers. e | 

Dover, which is fituated fifteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Canterbury, and ſeventy-one from London, has for 
many ages been a famous e between this iſland and 
France, and till ſubſiſts chiefly on that account. Ik 
was —y rendered a place of great importance by a 
ſtrong caſtle built on the high cliff, ſaid to be be Y 
Julius Cæſar, and completed by Arviragus, a Briti 
king, in the reign of the emperor Claudius. The audi - 
tions made to this fortreſs were ſo remarkable, and its 
ſituation ſo ſecure by nature, that before the Conqueſt it 
was eſteemed the bulwark and key to the whole iſland. 
When this place was at the height of its magnificence 
it had ſeven churches, which are now reduced to two, 
and twenty-one wards, each of which furniſhed a ſhip 
of war, and maintained it forty days at its own . 
In conſideration of this ſervice each ward had a licenced 
— to France, and the fare, according to the 

ower records, was ſettled in the reign of Edward II. for 
a ſingle perſon in ſummer ſix-pence, in winter one ſnil · 
ling ; for a horſe in ſummer eighteen-pence, and in winter 
two ſhillings. Dover is likewiſe famous as a cinque-port, 
in which the buſineſs of the other four, and their de- 
pendencies, is tranſacted : their privileges are very exten- 
live, and were granted them in conſideration of the ſnips 
of war they were obliged to furniſh. The other cinque- 
ports are Haſtings, Hyde, Romney, and Sandwich. 
Among other privileges the burgeſſes of che cinque-ports 
are ſtyled barons ; they carry the canopy at the corona- 
tion, which they have afterwards for their fee; and at 
the feaſt have a table at the king's right hand. This 
town conſiſts of one ſtreet a mile long, very ill paved. 
One of the other ſtreets is called ſaare-gate, from the 
dreadful rocks of chalk which hang over it, A well in 
the caſtle is ſixty fathoms deep, and is round, large, and 
lined to the bottom with free-itone, The remains of the 


royal palace, the chapel, ſtables, and offices, ſhew the 
whols 
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whole to have been very magnificent. Here is a braſs gun 
of excellent workmanſhip, ſaid to be the longeſt in the 
world, it being no leſs than twenty-two feet in length. 
It was preſented. by the ſtates of Utrecht to queen Eliza- 
beth, and is called her pocket-piſtol ; it requires fifteen 

unds of powder, and the people here ſay it will carry 
2a ball ſeven miles. 

Tunbridge received its name from the ſtone bridges over 
the five branches of the Medway, of which the Tun is 
one, and is ſeated twenty-nine miles ſouth- eaſt by ſouth 
of London. his place is remarkable for its wells, which 
are four or five miles ſouth of the town, but in the ſame 

riſh, and are reſorted to by the nobility and gentry in 
June, July, and Auguſt. They are ſituated for the 
moſt part in the pariſh of Tunbridge, between two hills, 
named Mount Sinai and Mount Ephraim, both covered 
with good houſes, and gardens abounding in fruit. The 
principal well is walled in, and neatly paved like a ciſ- 
tern. From it run two paved walks, one of which forms 
a long gallery covered over, in which the band of muſte 

ay, and here the company walk in bad weather, Here 
is alſo a row of ſhops and coffee-rooms, where is card- 
playing and the like, and alſo a dancing-room. On the 
other ſide is a good market, and behind the wells is a 
large chapel, where divine ſervice is performed twice a 
day, during the ſeaſon of drinking the water, When 
the company have taken their draught at the wells, they 
home about nine o'clock to dreſs, and at ten ſome of 
— reſort to the chapel, and others to the coffee- 
hauſes ; but after prayers they all appear on the walks in 


the greateſt gaiety and ſplendor, the muſic playing all the 


time, while the gentlemen and ladies divert themſelves 
with raffling, hazard, drinking of tea, and walking till 
dinner-time : in the afternoon the bowlers divert them- 
ſelves on the green. At night the company return to the 
ſhops on the walks, where many play till midnight : there 
are alſo balls four times a week, and any gentleman that 
pleaſes may dance, In the chapel juſt mentioned ſeventy 
= children are taught and maintained by the contri- 

tions of the company at the wells. The water is a 
chalybeate, which operates by urine and perſpiration, 
and is of great efficacy in cold, chronical diſeaſes, weak 
nerves, and bad — The air is here excellent, 
and proviſions of all forts very reaſonable. "There is 
plenty of wild-fowl, as pheaſants, partridges, woodcocks, 
ſnipes, quails, and particularly the little delicious bird 
called the wheat-ear ; and as for fiſh they have the beſt 
of almoſt every kind, 

Deal, called Dola by Julius Cæſar, who landed here 
in his ſecond deſcent upon Britain, is a handſome large 
town, ſeated near the ſea, and a member of the cinque- 
port of Sandwich, from which it is ſeven miles diſtant, 
and ſeventy-five to the eaſt-by- ſouth of London. Here 
almoſt all ſhips. bound from — parts to London, or 
from thence to foreign parts, by way of the Channel, 
generally ſtop. The town carries on ſome foreign trade, 
and is defended by two caſtles; that of Sandown on the 
north is — of four lunettes of very thick arched 
work of ſtone, with many port- holes ſor great guns. In 
the middle is a great round tower, with a ciſtern at the 
top, and underneath it an arched cavern bomb-proof. It 
has a church, a chapel, and about a thouſand houſes, 
which are moſtly low and built with brick ; theſe form 
three long but narrow ſtreets, and the inhabitants amount 
to about tour thouſand five hundred. Here is a charity- 
ſchool for twenty-ſeven boys and girls, who are taught 
and clothed at the expence of the inhabitants. 

As no manufacture is carried on here, the tradeſ- 
22 chiefly depend on the ſca-faring men who reſort 

ither. 

The Ifle of Thanet is on the north and eaſt bounded 
by the ſea, and on the ſouth and welt by a branch of the 
Stour, It is eight miles in length, and four in breadth. 
The ſoil is chalk, and is very fruitful in corn and graſs; 
it is therefore a fine country, and gives the title of earl to 
the Right Hon. Sackville Tufton. It contains ſeveral vil- 
lages, with the ſea-port towns of Margate and Ramſgate ; 

t though it has fifteen or ſixteen hundred families, it 
has hardly any gentlemen's houſes. On the north-eaſt point 
of this iſland is the promontory of the North Foreland, 
which, by a line drawn due north to the Naſe in Eſſex, 
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makes the mouth of the river Thames; and all the towns 
and harbours from hence, whether on the Kentiſh or 
Eſſex ſhore, are called members of the port of London. 

Graveſend, a town twenty-two miles to the eaſt of 
London, is fituated on the "Thames oppoſite to Tilbury- 
fort, about ſix miles to the eaſt of Dartford, and about 
the ſame diſtance from Rocheſter. In the reign of Richard 
I. the French and Spaniards ſailed up the Thames to 
this town, and having plundered and burnt it, carried 
away moſt of the inhabitants. To remedy this loſs the 
natives of Graveſend and Milton were allowed the ſole 
privilege of carrying paſſengers by water from hence to 
London at two-pence per head, or four ſhillings the 
whole fare; but the fare is now raiſed to nine-pence 
per head in the tilt-boat, and one ſhilling in the 
wherry, The former muſt not take in above forty 
paſſengers, and the latter no more than ten. Tho 
watermen's company of London are obliged to pro- 
vide officers at Billingſgate and Graveſend, who at every 
time of high water, by night and day, are, at their re- 
ſpective places, to ring publicly a bell ſet up for that pur- 
poſe, during fifteen minutes, to give notice to the tilt- 
boats and wherries to put off; and coaches ply at 
Graveſend at the landing of people from London to carry 
them to Rocheſter, King Henry VIII. raiſed a platform 
here, and at Milton ; and theſe towns were incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth by the name of the portreve, the ju- 
rats, and inhabitants of Graveſend and Milton ; but the 
name of portreve has been changed to that of mayor, 
The whole town being burnt down in 1727, the parlia- 
ment granted five thou and pounds for rebuilding its 
church. This pariſh, with that of Milton, contains 
about ſeven hundred houſes, which are moſtly ſmall and 
built with brick ; the ſtreets are alſo narrow, but paved 
with flints, and it has a great number of houſes of enter- 
tainment, Here is a handſome charitable foundation, 
Mr. Henry Pinnock having, in 1624, given twenty-one 
dwelling-houſes, and a houſe for a maſter-weaver to em- 
ploy the poor, and a good eftate is alſo ſettled for the 
repairs. 

— improvements have been made in the lands near 
this town, by turning them into kitchen-gardens, with 
the produce of which Graveſend not only ſupplies the 
neighbouring places for ſeveral miles round, but alta 
ſends great quantities to the London markets, particu- 
larly of aſparagus. As all outward-bound ſhips re ob- 
liged to anchor in this road till they have been viſited by 
the cuſtom- houſe officers, and as they generally ſtay here 
to take in proviſions, the town is full of ſeamen, and in 
a conſtant hurry. 

Woolwich, a town ſituated on the Thames, nine miles 
to the eaſt of London, is famous for its fine docks ard 
yards, where men of war are built, as alfo for its vaſt 
magazines of great guns, mortars, bombs, cannun- 
balls, powder, and other warlike ſtores. The docks 
are encompaſſed with a high wall, and there is a long 
rope-walk, where the largeſt cables are made for the 
men of war. On the lower part of the town is the war- 
ren, where between ſeven and eight thouſand pieces of 
ordnance have been laid up at one time for ſhips and 
batteries; beſides innumerable mortars and bomb-ſhc!!s, 
Here is alſo the houſe where the fire-men and enginecrs 
prepare their fire-works, charge bombs, carcafles, and 
grenades for the public ſervice. The town has been of 
late years much beautified and enlarged with fiue docks, 
rope-yards, and ſpacious magazines. Tt has an academy 
where the mathematics are taught, and young offi cers 
inſtructed in the art of navigation. The pariſh church 
has been rebuilt in a handſome manner, as one of the 
fifty new churches erected in purſuance of the bounty of 
queen Anne for that purpoſe, 

Greenwich, a very pleaſant town, is ſituated on the 
Thames, five miles from London, and has been the birth- 
place of ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly om 
Mary and queen Elizabeth, and here vas Edward VI. 
dizd. Their palace was firſt erected by Humphry duke 


of Glouceſter, who named it Placentia : this palace was 
enlarged by Henry VII. and completed by Henry VIII. 
but was atrerwards pulled down by king Charles II. 
who began another, a moſt magnificent edifice, and 
lived to tee the firſt wing of it itt 


cd, Of this palace 
we 
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we ſhall ſoon give a particular deſcription in treating 
of the hoſpital, of which it is a part. The ſame prince 
alſo enlarged the park, walled it round, planted it, and 
caufed a royal obſervatory to be erected on the top of a 
ſteep hill. This ſtructure was erected for the uſe of the 
celebrated Mr. Flamſtead, and it ſtill retains the name 
of that great aſtronomer. King Charles alſo furniſhed 
it with mathematical inſtruments for aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, and a deep dry well for obſerving the ſtars 
in the day-time. That which is at preſent called the pa- 
lace, is an edifice of no great extent, and is now con- 
verted into apartments for the governor of the royal hoſ- 
pital, and the ranger of the park. The park is well 
ſtocked with deer, and affords a noble view of the 
fine hoſpital, the river Thames, and the city of London. 

Greenwich is ſaid to contain one thouſand three hun- 
dred and fifty houſes, and its pariſh-church, which was 
rebuilt by the commiſſioners for erecting the fifty new 
churches, is a very handſome ſtructure dedicated to St. 
Alphage : at the end of the town is a college fronting 
the Thames, for the maintenance of twenty decayed 
houſe-keepers, twelve out of Greenwich, and eight who 
are to be alternately choſen from Snottiſham and Caſtle- 
Riſing in Norfolk. It is called the duke of Norfolk's 
college, though founded and endowed by Henry ear] of 
Northampton, the duke of Norfolk's brother, and by 
him committed to the care of the Mercers company. 
The penſioners, beſides meat, drink, and lodging, are 
allowed eighteen-pence a week, with a gown every year, 
linen every two year, and hats once in four. Here is alſo 
an hoſpital called queen Elizabeth's college, which was 
built and founded by Mr. Lambard; and in this pariſh 
are two Charit ſchools, one founded by Sir William 
Boreman, knt. for twenty boys, who are cloathed, boarded, 
and taught ; they wear green coats and caps; and the 
other by Mr. John Roan, who left his eſtate for teaching 
alſo twenty boys reading, writing, and arithmetic, and al- 
lowed two pounds per annum for each of the boys 
cloaths. Theſe wear grey coats. 

The firſt wing of the noble and ſuperb edifice called 
Greenwich hoſpital was, as hath been obſerved, erected 
by King Charles IT. for a palace, and indeed the whole 
can ſcarcely be taken for — leſs than the paiace of 
a great monarch. King William III, however, bein 
very deſirous of promoting the trade, navigation, an 
naval ſtrength of this kingdom, by inviting great num- 
bers of his fabject, to betake themſelves to the ſea, gave 
this noble ſtructure, and ſeveral others, with a conſider- 
able ſpot of ground, for the uſe of thoſe Engliſh ſeamen 
and their children, who by. age, wounds, or other acci- 
dents, ſhould be diſabled for farther ſervice at tea, and for 
the widows and children of ſuch as were ſlain in fighting 
at ſea againſt the enemies of their country. The ſame 
prince alſo appointed commiſſioners for carrying on his 
noble views, and deſired the aſſiſtance of his — ſub- 
jects to enable him to carry them on. In conformity to 
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mediate ſervice, 


this requeſt, many benefactions were made to this noble 


charity, which, according to the tables hung up at the 


entrance of the hall, amount to fifty-eight thouſand two 
hundred and nine pounds, and afterwards the eſtates of 


the earl of Derwentwater, who bore a principal part in 


the rebellion in 1715, amounting to ſix thouſand pounds 
r annum, were given by parhament to this hoſpital. 

The firſt range had coſt king Charles II. thirty-fix thou- 

ſand pounds, and another was ordered to be built on the 

ſame model oppoſite to it: this has been completed with 
ual magnificence. 


The front facing the Thames conſiſts of theſe two 


ranges of ſtone buildings, with the governor's houſe in 


the back part in the centre, behind which the park, well- 
planted with trees, riſes with a noble aſcent. Theſe 
buildings, between which is a large area, perfectly correſ- 
pond with each other, and each range is terminated by a 
very noble dome, In each front to the Thames two 
ranges of coupled Corinthian columns finely wrought, 
ſupport their pediments, and the ſame order is continued 
in pilaſters along the building. In the centre of each 
part between theſe ranges of columns is the door, which 
is of tho Doric order, and adorned above with a tablet 


and pediment. Within the height of theſe lofty co- 
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lumns are two ſeries of windows enlightning two floors, 
The undermoſt, which are the (mallc(t, have ruſlic caſes, 
crowned with pediments; while the upper ſeries, which 
are large and more lofty, are adorned with the orders, 
and with upright pointed pediments. Over theſe is an 
Attic ſtory ; for the entablature of the Corinthian columng 
and pilaſters ſupports a regular Attic courſe, in which 
the windows are regularly diſpoſed, and the top is crowned 
with a handſome baluſtrade. The buildings continued 
trom theſe, and facing the area, correſpond with them, 
though in a finer and more elegant manner, In the cen. 
tre of both is a range of columns ſupporting a pediment, 
and at each corner a range of Corinthian pilaſters; the 
front is ruſticated, and there are two ſeries of windows, 
The domes at the end, which are one hundred and 
twenty feet high, are ſupported on coupled columns, ag 
are the porticos below, and under one of theſe is the 
chapel, which is adorned on the inſide with the greateſt 
elegance and —_ In the centre of the area is a ſtatue 
of his late majeſty fixed on a pedeſtal ; and on the ſides of 
the gate which opens to theſe buildings from the park, 
are 1 a large celeſtial and terreſtrial globe, in which 
the ſtars are gilt. 

The hall of this hoſpital is finely painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, particularly the cieling and upper end; on 
the latter are repreſented in an alcove, the late princeſs 
Sophia, king George I. king George II. queen Caroline, 
the queen dowager of Pruſſia, Frederic prince of Wales, 
the duke of Cumberland, and the five daughters of bis 
late majeſty. On the cieling of the alcove are king 
William and queen Mary, with ſeveral fine emblemati- 
cal figures. All ſtrangers who ſee this fine hall pay two- 
pence each, and this income is applied to the ſupport of 
the mathematical ſchool for the ſons of ſailors. 

For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman, 
both in the royal navy and in the merchants ſervice, pays 
ſix-pence per month, which is ſtopped out of the pay of 
all ſailors, and delivered in at the ſix-penny receiver's 
office on 'Tower-hill ; whence any ſeamen who can pro- 
duce an authentic certificate of his being diſabled by 
defending any ſhip — to his majeſty's Britiſh ſub- 
jects, or in taking any ſhip from the enemy, has a right 
of being admitted into this hoſpital, and receive the 
ſame benefit from it, as if he had been in the king's im- 
There are at preſent near two thou- 
ſand old or diſabled ſeamen maintained here, and an hun- 
dred boys, the ſons of ſeamen, inſtructed in navigation, 
and bred up for the ſervice of the royal navy ; but there 
are no out- penſioners as at Chelſea. Fach of the mariners 
has a weekly allowance of ſeven loaves, weighing ſixteen 
ounces each, three pounds of beef, two of mutton; 2 
pint of peaſe, twenty ounces of cheeſe, two ounces of 
butter, fourteen quarts of beer, and one ſhilling a week 
tobacco money; the tobacco money of the boatſwains is 
two ſhillings and fix-pence a week each ; that of their 
mates eighteen-pence, and that of other officers in propot- 
tion to their rank. Beſides which, each common penſioner 
receives once in two years a ſuit of blue clothes, a hat, 
three pair of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, five neck- 
cloths, three ſhirts, and two night-caps. The hoſpital 
has about one hundred governors, compoſed of the nobility 
and great officers of ſtate, 

Deptford, anciently called Weſt-Greenwich, is ſaid to 
have derived its name from its having a deep ford over 
the little river Ravenſborne, near its influx into the 
Thames, where it has now a bridge. It is a large and 
populous town four miles eaſt of London, and is divided 
into Upper and Lower Deptford, which together contain 
two churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, and about one 
thouſand nine hundred dwelling houſes. It is moſtly re- 
markable for its noble dock, where moſt of the royal 
navy were formerly built and repaired, till it was found 
more convenient to build the larger ſhips at Woolwich, 
Chatham, and Portſmouth, where there is a greater depth 
of water: yet the yard is enlarged to more than double its 
former dimenſions, and a great number of men are con- 
ſtantly employed. It has a wet dock of two acres for 
ſhips, and another of an acre and an half; with vaſt 
quantities of timber and other ſtores. There are alſo 


extenſive buildings, as ſtore-houſes and offices, beſides | 
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dwelling houſes, for thoſe officers whe are obliged to 


live upon the ſpot, in order to ſuperintend the wor ks. 


It had a victualling houſe built in 1745, which in 1749 
was burnt down, with great quantities of proviſions an 
naval ftores. The royal yachts are generally kept here, 
2nd near the dock is the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, called 
gay's Court, where Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, 
ellded for ſome time, and in this yard completed his 
knowledge in the practical part of naval architecture. 
In this town are two hoſpitals, one of Which was in- 
corporated by king Henry VIII. for the uſe of ſeamen, 
and is called Trinity-Houſe, This contains twenty-one 
houſes, and is ſeated near the church, The other, called 
Trinity-Hoſpital, has thirty-eight houſes fronting the 
ſtreet. This is à very handſome edifice, and has large 
rdens belonging to it. Though this laſt is the fineſt 
ructure, yet the other has the preference on account of 
its antiquity; and as the brethren of the Trinity hold 
their corporation by that houſe, they arc obliged at cer- 
tain times to meet there for bulinels. Both theſe houſez 
are for decayed pilots, or maſters of ſhips, or their wi- 


dows, the men being allowed twenty ſhillings, and the, 


women ſixteen ſhillings per month. 
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Of the Connty of Sufſes ; its Situation, ZExtcit, Air, Sei, 
and Face of the Country. Its Produce, with a Deferif tion 
of the little Bird called a Iheatrar : its Rivers, and u- 
cipal Towns, as Chicheſter, Lewes, and Arndt, 


USSEMX received its proper name from the Saxons ; | 


for this being the moſt ſouthern part of the iſſand, 
they called it and Surry the kingdom of the South Sasduis, 
whence this county has by abbreviation been called Suſiecx. 
Te is bounded on the north by Surry, on the north-calt and 
eaſt by Kent, on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel, and 
on the weft by Hampſhire. It is about ſixty-five miles 
in length, twenty-two in breadth, and one hundred and 
ſerenty- two in circumference, 

The air of this county is very various: along the ſen- 
ſhore it is thought agueiſh ; but it has a much greater ef- 
ſect on ftrangers than on the natives, who are generally 
very healthful. In the Weald, which is a rich deep ſoil, 


it is apt to be foggy, yet not unwholeſome ; but upon the 


Downs the air is extremely ſweet and healthy, The 
ſoil is likewiſe various; that of the Downs, and 
from them to the fea, is very fertile, both in corn and 
raſs, the latter feeding ſheep whoſe wool is remarkably 
| the middle of the county abounds with meadows 
and rich arable ground, and the north fide is ſhaded with 
extenfive woods, that ſupply fuel for the iron works. 
This plentiful county therefore ſupplies numerous com- 
modities, the chief of which are corn, malt, cattle, 
wool, wood, iron, chalk, glaſs, fiſh, and fowl. It is 
particularly famous for its wheatear, a ſmall delicious 
bird, of the ſize of a lark, not much inferior to an orto- 
lane, and is taken on the ſouth-eaſt downs in the fol- 
lowing manner: a turf is cut up about a foot long and 
half a foot broad; in the cavity is placed a ſnare of horſe 
hair, and the turf turned with the graſs downwards to 
cover the greateſt part of the hole. Theſe birds are na- 
turally ſo timorous, that the ſhadow of a cloud, or any 
thing that moves on the ground, makes them fly into 
theſe little pits for ſhelter, where they are taken. The 
ſeaſon for them is when the wheat ripens ; but they 
are ſo very fat that they cannot be carried many miles 
without being tainted, and even in plucking them great 
care mult be taken to handle them as little as poſſible. 

The chief manufactures of this county are great guns, 
and ſeveral ſorts of work made in caſt or wrought iron; 
the beſt gunpowder in the world is ſaid to be made at 
Battel. 

This county has few ports on account of its rocky 
ſhore, and its ſhelves and ſand-banks, which the ſouth- 
welt winds, ſo common upon our coaſt in the winter, 
are continually augmenting. ; : 

It is divided into fix rapes, each of which has its par- 
ticular caſtle, river, and foreſt, and is ſubdivided into 
ſixty-five hundreds, in which are computed one City, 
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| fixtcen market-towns, two ancient boroughs that have 
no muket, one hundred and twenty-three vicarages, tee 
hundred and forty two pariſhcs, one thouſand aud ſixty 
villages, hamlets, and chapeltries, and ſends twerity-cight 
members to partment, | 

The principal rivers are the Arun, the Adur, the 
Oufe, and the Rother. The Arun riſes ia St. Leonard's 
foreſt, not far from Horſham, in the north-edge of the 
county, and aiter running a little way to the weſtward, 
turns due ſouth, paſſing by Arundel, about three miles 
below which it falls into the ſea, This river has lately 
had a new outlet cut for it in order to improve its navi- 
zation, which carries barges above Pulborough, and 
hips of a hundrel tons as high as Arundel. Here are 
caught the mullets fo much eſtecmed; they come from 
the ſea in the ſummer ſcaſon in vaſt ſhoals, and fecding 
upon a particular weed in this river, acquire that high 
luſcious taſte which renders them fo great a dainty. The 
Adur, allo called the Becding, has likewiſe its ſource in 
St, Leonard's foreſt, forming its courſe on the fame 
points of the compaſs as the Arun; but on its approach- 
ing the ſea, turns four or five miles to the catt, and 
then forms the harbour of New Shorcham. The Ouſe 
riſes from two branches, one of which has its ſpring in 
St. Leonard's foreſt, near the ſource of the Arun, the 
other in the foreſt of Worth, but they ſoon unite to the 
fuuth-ward by Lewes, and run to the fea, forming the 
harbour called Nev-Haven, The Rother riſcs near 
| Rotherheld, and runs molily caſtward; but about fix 
miles to the north of Rye, makes an angle to the fouth- 
ware, and falling into the fer, forms Ryc-Haven, From 
ſo many rivers one god harbour at Jeaſt might be ex- 

pected for the Jarzeit ſhips; but none of them will ad- 
mit a veſſel of five hundred tons. The principal 
places in this county are the following: 

Chicheller, by the ancient Britons called Caercei, 
and by the 5: xons Ciſanccaſter, or the city of Ciſſa, is 
(cated in a plain on 4 little rivulet called Lavant, ſixty- three 
miles to the ſouth-weit of London, It is a compact neat 
town encompaſſid by a ſtone wall, the ſour gates anſwet- 
ing to the four cardinal points, from whence the ſtreets 
have their names, and meet in the centre of the city, 
where is che market- place, which affords a view of the 
four gates. I he cathedral is adorned on one ſide with pic- 
turcs of all the kings and queens from Ciffa, the ſon of 
Ella, the firſt king of the South Saxons, to the preſent 
time; and on the other are placed the portraits of all the 
biſhops. The ſpire is deſervedly admired for its work- 
manfhip, and ſturc years ago afforded a convincing proof 
of the ikill of the architect; for a flaſh of lightning ſtrik- 
ing upon it, about forty-five feet from the top, made a 
very large breach, by driving out the ſtones, and car- 
rying ſeveral of them, which were even of a ton weight, 
to a conliderable diſtance ; but notwithſtanding this 
ſhock the ſpire ſtood firm, which ſaved the body of the 
church, and it is now well repaired. Beſides the cathe- 
dral there are ſeven ſmall ehurches, built with flint ſtone. 
W hat is now called the Friars, was formerly a convent 
of F ranciſcans, but was originally a caſtle and feat be- 
longing to the earls of Arundel, The ſtreets are gene- 
rally pretty broad, the houſes uniform, and tolerab] 
well built, Chicheſter is a city and county of itſelf; 
and the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, four- 
teen aldermen, fix bailiffs, twenty-ſeven common- 
council-men, and a portreve ; four juſtices of the peace 
are choſen out of the aldermen, and the mayor is annu- 
ally elected by ballot of the aldermen and common- 
council, who put up two perſons, and is attended by 
four ſerjeants at mace and a cryer. The market-place 
is adorned with a ftately croſs, and on Saturdays fur- 
niſhed with plenty of all proviſions, eſpecially fiſh, and 
great quantities of corn, Every Wedneſday fortnight 
here 1s alſo one of the greateſt cattle-markets in Eng- 
land. This city, as well as Southampton, gives title of 
ear] to the duke of Cleveland, and has two charity 
ſchools, one for forty-two boys, and the other for twenty 
girls, who are taught and clothed, There are ſeveral 
houſes of the nobility near this city, which have a de- 
ligheful proſpect of the ſea. 

ewes, a town ſaid to receive its name from the Saxon 
| word — Paſtute, is a place of great antiquity, 
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az appears from king Athelſtan's having appointed 1 
royal mint to be kept here. It is pleaſantly ſituated, 
fifty m-les to the ſouth of London, on the edge of the 
ſouth Downs, on one of the moſt delightful ſpots that 
England affords, and contains ſix pariſh-churches, built 
with flint-ſtone, and about fix thouſand two hundred 
inhabitants. It is adorncd with the ſeats of the Pelhams, 
the Gages, the Shelleys, and other perſons of rank and 
fortune, whoſe gardens join to each other, though for the 
moſt part up and down hill. Near it are the remains of 
its ancient caſtle. The ſtreets are handſome, and it has 
two ſuburbs, the one called Southover, which is the 
largeft, and the other on the caſt fide of the river called 
Cliff, from its lying under a chalky hill, A little river 
runs through the midſt of the town, bringing goods in 
boats and barges from a port at eight miles diſtance, On 
this river are ſeveral iron-works, where cannon are 
founded for merchant-ſhips. Public horſe-races are run 
here almoſt every ſummer ; but the road from hence to 
Tunbridge is ſo deep and dirty, that it is faid the ladies are 
ſometimes drawn to church in their coaches by fix oxen. 
Lewes is governed by two conſtables ; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and has a good market on Saturdays, 

Here, in 1264, a bloody battle was fought between 
king Henry III. and his barons, when the latter entered 
and plundered the town. 

From a windmill near the town is a proſpect of the 
ſea for thirty miles weſt, and an uninterrupted view of 
Banſted-Downs, which is full forty miles. Between 
this town and the ſea is good winter game for a gun, 
and ſeveral gentlemen here keep packs of hounds ; but 
he hills are ſo ſteep, that it is dangerous following them, 

Arundel, a town eight miles to the eaſt of Chicheſter, 
and fifty-five ſouth-weſt-by-ſouth of London, ſeems to 
derive its name from the river Arun, on which it is ſeated, 
and from whence it is ſupplied with the excellent mul- 
lets already mentioned. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
fide of a hill, and has a ſtately wooden bridge over the 
river, at 2 convenient diſtance from the ſea, It gives 
title of earl to the duke of Norfolk, and is governed by 
a mayor, twelve burgeſſes, a ſteward and other officers, 
and ſends two members to parliament. The ancient 
caſtle is ſeated on the river Tame, and is faid to be a 
mile in compaſs. The town has two ſtreets paved with 
ſtone, in which are about two hundred houſes alſo built 
of ſtone, and about eight hundred inhabitants. 

Horſham is a town about three miles out of the main 
road to Arundel, and has its name from Horſa, brother 
to Hengiſt the Saxon, and is one of the largeſt towns in 
the 2 it has ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the thirtieth of king Edward I. and is the place 
where the county jail is held, and ſometimes the aſſizes. 
It has a handſome pariſh-church, and a free-ſchool well 
endowed. A great number of poultry are brought to its 
weekly market on Saturdays, and bought up for London. 
Here is a quarry of very good ſtone fit for flooring, 

o Rye, a pretty populous ſea-port town ſeated on the fide 
of a hill, ſixty-four miles to the ſouth-eaſt-by-ſouth of 
London, and has a delightful proſpect of the ſea. It was 
walled in the reign of Edward III. and was well fortified 
by William d' pres, earl of Kent; a tower called by his 
name is the priſon of the town. It has one of the largeſt 
pariſh-churches in England, and enjoys the fame privi- 
leges as the other cinque-ports ; but the port is ſo choaked 
up with ſand, that it hardly affords entrance for the ſmalleſt 
veſſels. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor and jurats, 
and the town ſends two members to parliament. It has a 
town- hall, and three ſtreets paved with ſtone. One fide of 
the town is walled in, and the other guarded by the ſea. It 
has two gates, and is a plaee of conſiderable trade, par- 
ticularly in hops, wool, timber, kettles, cannon, chim- 
ney-backs, &c. The houſes are pretty well built, though 
nerally old faſhioned ; but there are ſome very neat ones 
in the modern taſte. In the reign of king Richard II. 
the French landed and burnt this town; but the people 
of Rye ſoon fitted out ſome ſhips, and, in conjunction 
with thoſe from other ports, took ſeven of their veſſels 
richly laden. 

Winchelſea was once a conſiderable town, built in the 

ume of king Edward I. after a mere ancient town of the 
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ſame name, ſtool at two or three miles diſta 

had eightcen pariſhes, but was ſwallowed up by he 
in a terrible tempeſt, New Winchelſea was never e — 
to the old; it was encompaſſed with a rampart, and af 
terwards with a wall ; but no ſooner began to flouriſh, 
than it was ſacked by the French and Spaniards, and be. 
ing abandoned by the ſea, which retired a mile diſtanr. 
_ fell to decay. Though the ſtreets are —_ 
the graſs which grows in them is ſome years let for four 
pounds, and little more at preſent remains than the ſkele. 
ton of a very handſome town: the ſtreets ſanding all at 
right angles, were divided into thirty-two ſquares, or 
quarters. Some of the ftone-work of three gates in Rill 
to be ſeen, though they are three miles aſunder over the 
fields, and in many places of the town are vaults arched 
with ſtone, Near the town are large marſhes, which the 
inhabitants are at great expence in defending from the 
encroachments of the ſea, by great banks of earth and 
walls, Here were formerly three pariſh-churches ; but 
only the chancel of one of them is now ſtanding, which 
is more than large enough for the inhabitants, This 
borough is incorporated by the name of the mayor, jurats 
and commonalty ; and though there are only a few houſes 
remaining in the upper part of the town, it ſends two 


members to parliament, and gives the title of earl 
noble family of the Finches, , NON og 
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Of the of Surry ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Aj 
Soil, Produce, and Rivers ; with a De eription of its — 


ci pal Towns and Seats, and particular th 
Gardens of Richmond. * — 


HIS county obtained its name from its ſituation on 

the ſouth ſide of the Thames, and is bounded on 
the eaſt 2. — on the ſouth by Suſſex; on the weſt 
by Hampſhire and Berkſhire; and on the north by the 
river Thames, which divides it from Middleſex. The 
county, which is almoſt ſquare, is thirty-four miles in 
length, twenty-one in breadth, and a hundred and twelve 
in circumference, containing about thirty-five thouſand 
houſes, a hundred and forty pariſhes, eleven market- 
towns, including Southwark, thirty-five vicarages, four 
hundred and fifty villages and hamlets, and a hundred and 
ſeventy-one thouſand inhabitants, 

It is a healthy pleaſant country, on which account 
there are _— the nobility and gentry who have thetr 
ſeats there, The foil is very different in the extreme 
parts from that in the middle, whence it has been com- 
pared to a coarſe cloth with a fine lift : for the edge of 
the county on all ſides has a rich ſoil, extremely fruit- 
ful in corn and graſs, particularly in Holmeſdaſe, and 
on the north towards the Thames; but it is far otherwiſe 
in the heart of the country, where are wide tracts of 
ſandy ground and barren heath, and in ſome places are 
long ridges of hills, with warrens of rabbits and parks 
for deer. However, we meet here and there with ſome 
delightful ſpots interſperſed in the middle of Surry, and 
it is not to be doubted that a great deal of the waſte 
ground might, by proper management, be greatly im- 
proved. This county produces corn, box-wood, wal- 
nuts, hops, and fullers-earth ; and near Darking grows 
a wild black cherry, of which a very pleaſant wine is 
made, little inferior to French claret. 1 has been obſerv- 
cd of this part of Surry, that the natives are generally of 
a pale complection, reſembling the people of Picardy in 
France ; and that even the cattle are of a lighter colour 
than is uſual in other parts of England. 

The rivers in this county, beſides the Thames, are 
the Molſey, the Wey, and the Wandle, The Molſey, 
or Mole, riſes in the ſouthern border of Surry, and forms 
a courſe moſtly ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, till it reaches the 
Thames at Molſey. It is remarkable of this river, that 
at the foot of Box-hill, near a village called Mickleham, 
it works its way under ground like a mole, riſing again 
at or near the town of Leatherhead, where its ſtreams are 
united, and form a pretty large river running under 
Leatherhead bridge; and thus purſues its courſe to the 
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Thames, which it joins at Molſey, and from this cir- 
cumſtance it obtained the name of the Mole. The Wey 
riſes in Hampſhire, and enters this county neat Fatnham, 
winding very much till it has paſſed Godalming, when it 

ins to run moſtly ſouthward. This river has been 
made navigable to Guilford, by which tneans all the 
neighbouring parts are plentifully ſupplied with commo- 
dities from London, 4 coals, which have been 
much wanted here. The Wandle is a ſmall clear ſtream 
famous for its trouts; it riſes near Carſhalton, and runs 
fouthward to the Thames, into which it diſcharges itſclt 
at Wandſworth, The principal places in this county 
are the —— 

Guilford, or Guildford, is a conſiderable market-town, 
thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of London, where the aſſizes 
are ſometimes held, and always the election for members 
of parliament for the county, the town itſelf returning 
two. The river Wey being made navigable to this town, 
2s hath already been obſerved, adds greatly to its trade; 
and a conſiderable quantity of timber | 8X brought from 
the woody parts of Suſſex and Hampſhire to this town by 
land-carriage, is conveyed from thenc* by this river to 
London. fe has three pariſh-churches: that which is 
called the Upper Church, by the fall of the ſteeple, had 
its roof beat in, on the twenty-thicd of April, 1740; the 
ſteeple had been repaired not long before; but a farther 
decay being diſcovered, the workmen had begun to take 
it down ; but happily for them it was a fair-day, and they 
had leave to divert themſelves that afternoon ; the roof 
was ſtruck in with ſuch — that by the ſudden 

ure of the air all the glaſs windows were blown out, 
as if it had been done by a blaſt of gun- powder. Here is 
a ſchool founded by Edward VI. and an alms-houſe by 
George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the main- 
tenance of a maſter, twelve brethren, and eight ſiſters, 
who have each half a crown a week. There are here 
alſo two charity-ſ{chools for thirty boys, and twenty girls. 
Here are likewiſe the ruins of an old caſtle, and ſome of 
the remains of a palace of great extent, which appears by 
the beſt authorities to have been the reſidence of Ethe]- 
wald, one of the Saxon kings, Here were formerly two 
or three convents, one of which was not long, ago the 
ſeat of Daniel Coſwell, Eſq. and had a delightful park 
adjoining to it. Here is a | th circular courſe for horſe- 
races, which begin when the Newmarket races are ended. 
Guilford had formerly a conſiderable manufacture of 
cloth, of which there are ſtill ſome remains. The great 
road from Chicheſter and Portſmouth lies through the 
town, Which has always been famous for good inns, 
clean linen, and other excellent accommodations. 

The road from hence to Farnham is very remarkable, 
it running along the ridge of a high chalky hill no wider 
than the road itſelf, and the declivity begins on either 
hand at the edge that bounds the highway, and is — 
ſteep and high. From this hill is a ſurpriſing proſpe 
to the — and north-weſt over Bagſhot- heath; to the 
ſouth- eaſt into Suſſex; and to the weſt it is ſo unbounded, 
that the view is only terminated by the horizon, On 
this hill, which is called St. Catherine's, ſtands the gal- 
lows in ſuch a poſition, that the inhabitants of Guilford 
may, from the High- ſtreet, ſit at their ſhop doors and 
ſee the criminals executed, 

In the road from Guilford to Epſom, which is fifteen 
miles, you meet with a town almoſt at every two miles 
diſtance, in or near which is a handſome ſeat. The road 
is always good, it being a very hard gravel, On the 
right hand of the road lie the Downs, which have con- 
ſtantly a great number of ſheep feeding on them; and on 
the Jeit the parks, gardens, and cultivated fields belong- 
ing to the ſeveral gentlemen who inhabit thoſe ſeats, all 
which render the road extremely agreeable, 

Cobham is a ſmall town ſituated on the river Mole, 
fix miles from Epſom, and eight to the ſouth-weſt of 
Kingſton, in the road from Guilford to London. Near 
this town are ſeveral fine ſeats, particularly one belong- 
ing to the lord Ligonier ; and another the ſeat of Mr. 
Bridges, which is built in a ſingular taſte, ſomewhat after 
the manner of an Italian villa, though very plain on the 
outhde, The principal rooms are richly ornamented ; 
the ciclings are gilt; and the offices below are not only 
convenient, but contrived with great judgment, ſo as to 
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| anſwer the purpoſes for which they were deſigned, As 
the houſe is ſituated on an eminent, it commands a veiw* 
of the adjacent fhelds, which are kept in good order, 
The river Mole paſſes along by the ſides of the gardens, 
and being made here tour times broader than it was na- 
turally, has a happy effect, eſpecially as the banks are 
diſpoſed into a lope, with a broad grals walk planted on 
each {ide with {ſweet ſhrubs. At one end of this walk 
is an elegant room, which is a dclightful retreat in hot 
weather, it being ſhaded with large elms on the ſouth ſide, 
and having the water on the north aud eaſt ſides, is ex- 
tremely cool and pleaſant. | 

Darking, a town twelve miles to the eaſt of Guilford, 
and twenty-four to the ſouth-weſt of London, is famous 
for its meal-trade and its market for poultry, particularly 
tor the fatteſt geeſe and largeſt capons, which are brought 
hither from as far as Hortham in Suſſex, it being the 
buſineſs of all the country on that fide, for many miles, 
to breed and fatten them; and ſome are fo large as to be 
little inferior to turkies, The town flands on a rock 
of ſoft ſandy ſtone, in which are dug convenient cellars, 
The great Roman highway, called Stony-ſtreet; paſſes 
through the church-yard, and is plainly traced two miles 
to the ſouth of Okely, and appears to be made of flint 
and pebbles, This 1s a prodigious work, it bcing from 
ſeven to ten yards broad, — near a yard and a half 
deep, which is the more remaikable, as in ſome places 
there is not a flint ſtone to be ſeen within a gieat dif- 
tance, | 

In the neighbourhood is a hill which affords a moſt 
enchanting proſpect, and is much reſorted to by the 
gentry from Epſom : it is called Box-hill from the abun- 
dance of trees, arbours, and labyrinths of box upon it, 
eſpecially to the fouth, though on the north ſide it is 
almoſt covered with yew-trees ; it was firſt planted with 
box-trees by that famous autiquary Thomas earl of 
Arundel. 

About ſix miles from Box-hill, and five miles to the 
ſouth ct Darking, is Leich-hill, which projects about two 
miles beyond a range of hills that terminates the North 
Downs to the South.“ When | ſaw, ſays a late writer, 
from one of thoſe hills, at about two miles diſtance, that 
« fide of Leith-hill which faces the Northern Downs, 
it appeared the beautifulleſt proſpect I had ever ſeen 
but after we conquered the hill itſelf, I ſaw a fight 
that would tranſport a ſtoic ; a fight that looked like 
© enchantment and viſion, Beneath us lay open to our 
view all the wilds of Surry and Suſſex, and a great 
e part of that of Kent, admirably diverſified with woods 
and teldz of corn and paſture, being every where 
« adorned with ſtately rows of trees. This beautiſul vale 
is about thirty miles in breadth, and about ſixty in 
length, and is terminated to the ſouth by the majeſtic 
range of the ſouthern hills: and it is no eaſy matter to 
decide, whether theſe hills, which appear at thirty, 
„ forty, and fifty miles diſtance, appear more awful and 
„ venerable, or the delicious vale between you and them 
* more inviting. About non in a ſerene day you may, 
c at thirty miles diſtance, ſee the very water of the ſea 
„through a chaſm of the mountains. And that which 
& above all makes it a noble proſpe*t, is, that at the ſame 
time you behold to the ſouth the moſt delightful rural 
„ Jandſcape in the world; and by a little turn of your 
© head towards the north you look full over Box- hill, 
„ and fee the country beyond it; and between that 
% and London, and over the very ſtomacher of it, ſee 
St. Paul's, at twenty-five miles diſtance, and London 
e beneath it, with Highgate and Hampſtead beyond it.“ 

The vale beneath Box-hill is for many miles to the 
eaſt and weſt called Holmeſdale, which is now chiefly 
overgrown with furze ; but was famous for producing 
ſuch quantities of ſtrawberries, that they were carried by 
horſe-loads to market, 

King ſton, alſo called Kingſton upon Thames, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from ſeveral other towns of the ſame name, is 
thus called from its having been the reſidence of ſeveral 
of our Saxon kings, ſome of whom were crowned on a 
ſtage in-the market-place. It is a populous and wel- 
built town, and in the reigns of Edward II. and III. 
ſent members to parliamet. It has a ſpacious church with 
eight bells, and in it are the pictures of the Saxon kings 

who 
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who were crowned here, and alfo that of king John, wh» 
gave the inhabitants of this town their firſt charter, [:cre 
is alſo a wooden bridge of twenty two arches over the 
Fhames; a free-{chool erected and endowed by queen 
Elizabeth; an alms-houſe built in 1670 by alderman 
Clive for ſix men and as many women, and endowed with 
land to the value of cighty pounds a year ; and a charity- 
ſchool for thirty boys, who are all cloathed. The ſum- 
mer aſſizes for this county are generally held here, Be- 
ſides the above bridge, there is another of brick over 4 
Itream that flows from a ſpring, which riſes four miles 
above the town, and witkin the diſtance of a bow-ſhot 
rom its ſource forms a brook, that turns two mills, On 
the top of a hill is a gallery that over.coks the town, 4 
houſe in this town, called Kircomb's Place, was the feat 
of the famous earl of Warwick, ſtyled, The Setter up 
and Puller down of Kings. Here is a good market for 
corn, and the town carries on a conſiderable trade. 
Eſher, a village ſituated near Walton upon Thames, 
and affording a ſine proſpect of Hampton- court and other 
parts of Middleſex, is famous for the noble ſeats in and 
near it, particularly Eſher-Place, which was the ſeat of 
the late Henry Pelham, Eſq. The houſe is a Gothic 
ſtructute of a browniſh red brick, with ſtone facings to 
the doors and windows, This houſe was originally one 
of thoſe built by cardinal Wolſey, but the late Nr. Pelham 
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rebuilt the whole, except the two towers in the body of 


the houſe, which are the ſame that belonged to the old 
building; and the whole is rcbuilt in the fame {tile of 


— — 


architecture. There is a fine ſummer-houſe erected upon 
a hill on the left hand as you enter, which commands a | 
view of the houſe, park, and country round, on both, 


fides the "Thames, for many miles, The park, in which 
the houſe is ſituated, appears plain and unaGorned ; but 
in one part of it is a little wilderneſs laid out in walks, and 
planted with a variety of evergreen trees and plants, 
with a grotto in it, and ſeats in diſſerent places, T he 
wood in the park is well diſpoſed, and contilts of hne 
oaks, elms, and other trees; and the whole country 
round appears finely ſhaded with wceods. 

Richmond, which ſtands twelve miles from London, 
is eſteemed the fineſt village in the Britiſh dominions, and 
hence has been termed the Freſcati of England, It was 
anciently the feat of our monarchs, and the palace, for 
its ſplendor, was called Shene, which in the Saxon 
tongue ſignifies reſplendent, Here king Edward III. died 
of grief for the loſs of his brave fon Edward the Black 
Prince; and here died Anne the wife of Richard II. 
who firſt taught the Engliſh ladies the uſe of the fide- 
ſaddle ; for before her time they rode aftride, Her dying 
here gave Richard ſuch a dillike to the place, that he 
defaced it; but it was repaired and beautiked by Kirg 
Henry V. In 1497 this palace was deſtroyed by fue, when 
king Henry VII. was there; but in 1501 that prince 
cauted it to be rebuilt, and commanded that the village 
ſhould from thenceforward be called Richmond, from 
his having borne the title of earl of Richmond, beiore he 
obtained the crown. That prince dicd there, as did alio 
his grand- daughter, queen Elizabeth. 

The preſent palace, which is finely ſituated, is a plain 
edifice, erected by the duke of Ormond, who obtained 
a grant of a conſiderable ſpace of land about Richmond 
from king William III. as a reward for his military ſer- 
vices; but it devolved to the crown on that duke's at- 
tainder, in the beginning of the reign of king George [, 
His late majeſty took great delight here, and made ſcve- 
ral improvements in the palace; while queen Caroline 
amuſed herſelf at her royal dairy, Merlin's cave, the her- 
mitage, and other improvements which ſhe made in the 
park and gardens of this delightful retreat, Though the 
palace is unſuitable to the dignity of a king of England, 
the gardens are extremely fine, without offering a violence 
to nature, and almoſt every thing here has an agreeable 
wildneſs, and a pleaſing irregularity, which affords a 
much higher and more Faſting ſatisfaction than the ſtiff 
decorations of art, where the artiſt loſes fight of nature, 
which alone ought to direct his hand. 

On entering theſe rural walks you are conducted to the 
dairy, a neat but low brick building, to which there is 
an aſcent by a flizht of ſteps, and in the front is a hand- 
ſome pediment, The walls on the jnfide ate coveted wich 
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ſtucco: the houſe is furniſhed ſuiccibly to a royal dairy 
and the utenſils for the milk are of the mott beautityj 
china. On patlng by the fide of a canal, and thiough a 
grove, the temple preſents itſelf to view, fitvated on a 
mount. It is a circular dome, crowned with a ball, and 
ſupported by Tutcan columns, with a circular altar in 
the middle, and to it is an aſcent by very ileep ſlopes. 

Returning by the dairy, and crofling the gravel wall: 
which leads from the palace towards the river Thames 
you code to a woed which you enter by a walk termi. 
nated by the queen's pavilion, a neat elegant ſtructure 
In another part of the woud is the duke's lummer-houſe. 
watch has a lofty arched entrance, On leaving the wood 
you come to tne ſummer-houſe on the terrace, a light 
{mall building, with very large and lofty windows, to 
give a better view of the country, and particularly of the 
nodle feat called Sion-houſe, In this edifice are two 200d 
pictures tepicſenting the taking of Vigo by the duke of 
Ormond. 

On paſſing through a labyrinth you ſee near a pond 
Merlin's cave, a thatched Gothic ſtructure, within which 
are the following figuies in wax; Merlin, an ancient 
Britiſh ench.nter ; the learned queen Elizabeth, and a 
queen of the Amazons. Here is allo a library, conſiſtin 
of a choice collection of the works of modern authors 
neatly bound in vellum. On leaving this ſtructure, 
which has an antique and venerable appearance, you come 
to a large oval five hundred feet in diameter, and turnin 
from hence have a view of the hermitage, a groteſque 
building, which appears to have ſtood many hundred 
years, though it was built by order of her late majeſty. 
It has three arched doors, and the middle part, which pro- 


jects forward, is adorned with a kind of ruinous angular 


pediment; the ſtones of the whcle edifice appear as if 
rudely laid together, and the venerable Jook of the whole 
is improved by the thickncls of the folemn grove behind, 
and the little turret on the top, with a bell, to which 
you may aſcend by a winding walk. The inſide is in 
the ſot m of an octagon, in which are the buſts of the fol- 
low ing great men, who by their writing were an honour 
not only to their country, but to human nature. The 
firſt on the right hand is the incomparable Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and next to him the juſtly celebrated Mr, 
Locke. The firſt on the left hand is Mr. Woolaſton, the 
author of The Religion of Nature diſplayed ; next to 
him is the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, and in a kind of 
alcove the honourable Mr, Robert Boyle. 

Cpon leaving this ſeat of contemplation, you paſs 
through helds clothed with grafs, corn-fields, and a wild 
ground interſperſed with broom and furze, which af- 
ford excellent ſhelter for hares and pheaſants, and here 
there ale great numbers of the latter very tame. From 
this plcaling variety, in which nature appears in all her 
torms of cultivation as well as barren wildneſs, you come to 
an amphitheatre compoſed of young elms, through which 
you paſs to the ſoreſt -- walk, which extends about half a 
mile, and then paſling through a ſmall wilderneſs you 
leave the gardens, | 

At the extremity of the garden on the north-eaft, is 
another houſe that belonged to her late majeſty, and 
near it the houſe of his late royal highnels Frederic 
prince of Wales, which is on the infide adorned with 
ſtucco. Oppolite the prirce's houſe is the princeſs 
Amelia's, built by a Dutch architect, the outſide of 
which is painted. To the weſt of the gardens is ſcen 
the fine houſes of ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, par- 
ticularly the lady Buckworth's, and Mr. Geoffrey's, and 
on the other fide of the Thames appears Iſleworth. 

To return to the village of Richmond, The green is 
extremely pleaſant, it being ſurrounded with lofty elms, 
and adorned on each fide with the houſes of perſons of 
diſtinction. Among theſe is a handſome edifice that for- 
merly belonged to Sir Charles Hedges, and ſince to Sir 
Matthew Decker, in the gardens of which is ſaid to be 
the longeſt and higheſt hedge of holly ever ſeen, with 
other hedges of eyergreens, viſtas cut through woods, 
arcttos, fountains, a nne canal, a decoy, a ſummer-houſe, 
and ftove-houſfes, in which the anana or pine-apple, ſo 
oiten mentioned in our treating of Afia, was firſt brought 
to maturity in this kingdom. On the nurth-caſt fide of 
the gre2n is a fine houſe, which belonged to the late Mr, 
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Heydegger, and a little beyond it that of the late duke 
of Cumberland, on paſſing which you come to a ſmall 

rk belonging to his majeſty, well ſtocked with deer, 
and oppoſite to it is the entrance into the gardens, On 
the fide of this green has alſo been erected a theatre, in 
which plays are acted during the ſummer ſeaſon. 

The village runs up the hill to the New-Park, and 
with the royal gardens ſlopes towards the Thames. There 
is here an alms-houſe, built by Dr. Duppa, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in the reign of king Charles II. for ten 

r widows, in purſuance of a vow made by that prelate, 
during that prince's exile, There is another alms-houſe 
endowed with above 100l. a year, which, ſince its foun- 
dation, has been conſiderably encreaſed by John Mitchell, 
Eſq. Here are alſo two charity-ſchools, one for fifty 
boys, and the other for fifty girls. 

On the aſcent of the hill are wells, of a purging minc- 
ral water, frequented during the ſummer by a great 
deal of good company. On the top is a moſt extenſive 
and beautiful proſpe& of the country, interſperſed with 
villages and incloſures. The Thames is ſeen running be- 
neath, and the landſcape is improved by the many fine 
ſeats ſcattered along its banks. 

New-Park is ſituated between Kingſton and Rich- 
mond, and was made in the reign of king Charles I. It 
is the largeſt of any within the environs of London, 
except that of Windſor; for it is ſaid to be elcven miles 
in compaſs, and encloſed with a brick wall. In this 
park is a ſmall artificial hill, called king Henry's Mount, 
from which is a proſpect of ſix counties, with a diſtant 
view of the city of London and of Windlor caſtle, The 
new lodge, built by the late carl of Orford, is an elegant 
ſtructure built of ſtone, in a ſquare form, with wings on 
each fide of brick. It ſtands on a riling ground, and af- 
fords a good proſpect of the park, efecially of a fine 
piece of water that is in it. Though this park has little 
more than a wild variety of natural beauties, yet theſe are 
ſuch as cannot fail of pleaſing thoſe who are as much 
delighted with views in their rudeſt appearance, as with 
all the elegance of art and deſign. 

Walton, a village ſituated on the Thames, eight miles 
to the weſt of Kingſton, and oppolite to Sheperton in 
Middleſex. It is ſaid that the laſt mentioned county 
was joined to this town, till about three hundred years ago, 
when the old current of the Thames was changed by an 
inundation, and a church deſtroyed by the waves. There 
is here a curious bridge over the Thames, erected by that 
public-ſpirited gentleman Samuel Decker, Eſq. and com- 
pleted in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty. 
It conſiſts of only four ſtone piers, between which are 
three large arches of beams and joiſts of wood, ſtrongly 
bound together with mortiſes, iron pins, and cramps ; 
under theſe three arches the water conſtantly runs ; be- 
fides which are five other arches of brick-work on each 
fide, to render the aſcent and deſcent the more eaſy ; 
but there is ſeldom water under any of them, except in 
great floods; and four on the Middleſex fide are ſtopped 
up, they being on high ground, above the reach of the 
floods, The middle arch, when viewed from the river, 
affords an agreeable proſpe& of the country, beautifull y 
diverſified with wood and water, which is ſeen throug 
it to a conſiderable diſtance. The prodigious compaſs of 
this great arch fills a perſon below with an uncommon 
ſenſation of awe and ſurpriſe; and his aſtoniſhment and 
attention are increaſed on his obſerving, that all the tim- 
bers are in a falling poſition, for there is not one upright 
piece to be diſcovered; and the very ſmall dimenſions 
of the piers by which the whole is ſupported, is ſtil] 
more wonderful, In paſſing over the bridge, when 
you have proceeded paſt the brick-work, the vacant in- 
terſtices between the timbers, yield at every ſtep a vari- 
ety of proſpect, which at the centre are ſeen to a till 
greater advantage, But though each fide is well ſecured 
with braces, and rails eight feet high, yet as it affords 
only a parapet of wide lattice-work, and the apertures 
ſeem large enough to admit the paſſage of any perſon to 
go through, provided he climbs or is lifted up, and as 
the water is ſecn through every opening at a great depth 
below, thoſe unuſed to ſuch views can hardly approach 
the ſide without ſome apprehenſions. Theſe openings 
are purpoſely left to admit a free paſſage ſor the air, in 
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order to keep the timbers the more ſound, and that the 
leaſt decay may be the more eaſily perceived, and te- 
paired, 

Epſom, a handſome well-built town, ſixteen miles 
from London, abounds with genteel houſes, which are 
principally the retreats of the merchants and citizens of 
London, and is a delightfu! place, open to Banſtead 
Downs. The town extends about a mile and a half in 
a ſemicircle from the church to Lord Guildford's fine 
ſeat at Durdan's; and as Mr, Whatley obſerves, there 
are ſo many fine fields, meadows, orchards, and gardens, 
that a ſtranger would be at a loſs to know, whether this 
was a town in a wood, or a wood in a town. Its mine- 
ral waters, which iſſue from a riſing ground nearer Aſh- 
{ted than Epſom, were dilcovered in 1618, and ſoon be- 
came very famous; but though they have not loſt their 
virtue, they are far from being in the ſame repute as 
formerly; however, the ſalt made of them is valued all 
over Europe, The hall, galleries, and other public 
apartments, are now run to decay, and there remains only 
one houſe on the ſpot, which is inhabited by a country- 
man and his wife, who carry the water in bottles to the 
adjacent places, Horſe-races are annually held on the 
neighbouring downs, and there are many fine ſeats in 
this neighbourhood, beſides Durdan's already mentioned, 
as the earl of Berkſhire's, Lord Baltimore's, the lady 
Ficlding's, &c. 

Croydon, a pleaſant town on the edge of Banſtcad 
Dovens, ten miles to the ſouth of London, is pretty large, 
and inhabited by many citizens from London. Amon 
the other buildings is the ancient palace of the archhi- 
ſhops of Canterbury, ſeveral of whom have beer, inter- 
red in the church, particularly archbiſhop Whitgift, 
who here built and endowed an hoſpital for a warden and 
twenty-eight men and women, and a ſchool for ten boys, 
and as many girls, who are clothed and taught. This 
town has a great corn-market on Saturdays, chiefly for 
oats and oatmeal, for the ſervice of London. 

Southwark, a borough of conſiderable extent, contains 
nine pariſhes, and ſends two members to parliament ; 
but as it may rather be conſidered as a ſuburb to London, 
we ſhall therefore defer any farther deſcription of it till we 
come to that city, 

Dulwich, a very pleafant village in Surry, five miles 
from London, where is a ſpring of medicinal water. 
The fine walk oppoſite to the Green Man, through the 
woods, affords from the top of that houſe a very noble 
proſpect ; but it is much exceeded by that from a hill 
behind the houſe, where under a tree, diftinguiſhed by 
the name of the Oak of Honour, you have a view of 
the houſes, churches, and other edifices from Chcl- 
ſea to 8 with all the adjacent villages, toge- 
ther with Weſtminſter, London, Deptford, reenwich, 
22 the metropolis as far as Highgate and Hamp- 

cad, 

Dulwich is moſt famous for its college, founded and 
endowed in 1619, by Mr. William Alleyn, who named 
it The College of God's Gift, This gentleman being a 
comedian and principal actor in many of Shakeſpeare's 
plays, it is ſaid, he once perſonating the devil, was ſo 
frighted at his imagining that he ſaw a real devil on the 
ſtage, that from that moment he quitted the theatre, de- 
voted the remainder of his life to religious exerciſes, 
and founded this college for a maſter and warden, who 
were always to be of the name of Alleyn, or Allen; with 
four fellows, three of whom were to be divines, and the 
fourth an organiſt ; and for ſix poor men, as many poor 
women, and twelve poor boys, to be educated in the 
college by one of the fellows as ſchoolmaſter, and by an- 
other as uſher. To this college belongs a chapel, in 
which the founder himſelf, who was ſeveral years maſ- 
ter, lies interred. The maſter of this college is lord of 
the manor for a conſiderable extent of ground, and en- 
joys all the luxurious affluence and cale of the prior of 
a monaſtery. Both he and the warden muſt be unmar- 
ried, and are for ever debarred the privilege of entering 
that ſtate, on pain of being excluded the college ; but as 
the warden always ſucceeds upon the death of the maſter, 
great interett is conſtantly made by the unmarried men 
of the name of Allen, to obtain the poſt of warden. 


| What remains of the original edince is in the old ſtyle 
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of building; but partof it has been lately rebuilt with greater but though its corn-market is dwindled, its plantations 


elegan 
the eſtate, 
adorned with noble old furniture, which he is obliged to 
purchaſe on his entering into that ſtation ; an 
uſe there is a library, to which every maſter generally 
adds a number of books. The college is alſo accommo- 
dated with a very pleaſant garden, adorned with walks, 
and a great profuſion of fruit- trees. 

Lambeth, a village ſeated on the Thames, near the 
ſouth-eaſt of Weſtminſter-bridge, is particularly famous 
for its containing for ſeveral ages, the palace of the arch- 
biſhop of — 2 This ſtructure was firſt erected 

Baldwin, archbiſhop of that ſce in 1188, and was re- 
built by archbiſhop Boniface in 1250 ; but ſeveral of the 
ſucceeding prelates have added additional buildings. 
Hence, as the preſent ſtructure has been erected at dif- 
ferent periods, it is not at all ſurpriſing, that it has but 
little appearance of uniformity. However, the edifice, 
though old, is in moſt parts ſtrong z the corners are 
faced with ruſtic, and the top ſurrounded with battle- 
ments: the principal apartments are well proportioned, 
and well enlightened. As it is ſituated on the bank of 
the Thames, it affords a fine view up and down the 
river, and from the higher apartments, a proſpect of the 
country each way. This palace has a fine library, and 
a ſpacious garden abounding in fruit- trees. The library 
has been conſiderably enriched by the late archbiſhop 
Secker bequeathing to it his valuable callection of books. 

Vauxhall, a hamlet in the pariſh of Lambeth, is par- 
ticularly famous for the beauty of the gardens, that have 
for many years been converted, during the ſpring and 
ſummer ſeaſons, into a place of genteel entertainment. 
In the midſt of the garden is a ſuperb orcheſtra, contain- 
ing a fine organ and band of muſic, with ſome of the 
beſt voices, and the ſeats or boxes are diſpoſed to the 
beſt advantage with reſpect to hearing the muſic. In 
moſt of the boxes are paintings from the deſigns of Mr. 
Hayman; and in a large and ſuperb pavilion, are ſeve- 
ral paintings by the hand of that ingenious artiſt, The 
trees are Lactered here with a pleaſing confuſion. At 
ſome diſtance are ſeveral noble viſtas, where the ſpaces 
between each are filled up with neat — and on the 
inſide are planted flowers and ſweet-{melling ſhrubs. 
Some of theſe viſtas terminate in a view of ruins; others 
in a proſpect of the adjacent country; and others are 
adorned with a painted repreſentation of triumphal 
arches, There are here ſeveral ſtatues, particularly a 

one in marble by Mr. Roubiliac, of the late Mr. 
andel, in the character of Orpheus, playing on a lyre. 
When it grows dark, the 2 is inſtantly illumina- 
ted with about fifteen hundred glaſs lamps, which glit- 
ter among the trees, and render it extremely light and 
brilliant. Soon after a very extraordinary piece of ma- 
chinery is exhibited on the inſide of one of the hedges, 
near the entrance into a viſta; by removing a curtain is 
ſhewn a fine landſcape, illuminated by concealed lights, 
in which the principal objects that ſtrike the eye are a 
caſcade and a miller's houſe, The exact appearance of 
water is ſeen flowing down a declivity, and turning the 
wheel of a mill ; 'it riſes up in foam at the bottom, and 
then glides away. This moving picture attended with 
the noiſe of the water, has at once a ſurpriſing and plea- 
ſing effect; but the author of London and its Environs, 
a very uſeful and entertaining work, juſtly obſerves, that 
« here people being obliged to wait till the curtain is 
* drawn, and after beholding it for a few minutes, hav- 
ing it again ſuddenly concealed from the view, 
« when the exhibition is ended for that night, has too 
% much the air of a raree-ſhew. He adds, that if it 
« could be contrived to make its appearance gradual] 
« with the riſing of the moon in the ſame picture, whic 
* might ſeem to enlighten the proſpect, and at length by 
« degrees become obſcured by the paſſing of a cloud be- 
« fore that luminary, the effect would perhaps be much 
% more agreeable.” 

Farnham, a large populous market-town, ſeated on 
the river Wye, on the eaſtern extremity of Surry, and 
forty-one miles to the weſt-ſouth-weſt of London, was 
once the greateſt corn-market in England, except Hemp- 
ſtead and London, particularly for wheat, of which vaſt 
quantities uſed to be brought here every warket- day; 


— 


ce, out of what has been ſaved from the produce of | of hops are ſo much improved, that its trade in that ar- 
The maſter's apartments are very richly ticle is ſuperior to that of Canterbury, Maidſtone, and 


| many of the places in Kent ; and the hops here being of 
d tor his 


ſuperior goodneſs, yield a better price than any other in 
England: indeed all the country about Farnham may be 
conſidered as one general hop-ground. At this town is 
a caſtle built by a biſhop of Wincheſter, which is ſaid to 
have been poſſeſſed in a conſtant ſucceſſion by the biſhops 
of that dioceſe, ever ſince the reign of king Stephen, 
This palace is a magnificent ſtructure in the Gothic taſte, 
deeply moated, and ſtrongly walled in, with towers at 
proper diſtances, It ſtands upon the edge of a hill, and 
has a fine park ſtocked with about ſeven hundred head of 
deer, the property of the biſhop, who has them ſent, to- 
gether with fruit from the gardens, to ſupply his table 
at Chelſea, One large and broad-flreet of the town at 
the bottom of the hill, fronts the caſtle, in which is an 
elegant muſic- room. The reſt of the town principally 
—_— of a long ſtraight ſtreet, which croſles it at right 
angles, 

About two miles from Farnham, is More-Park, for- 
merly the ſeat of Sir William Temple, who in his laſt 
will ordered his heart to be put into a china-baſon, and 
buried under a ſun-dial in the garden, which was ac- 
— performed. This houſe is ſituated in a valley, 
ſurrounded on every fide with hills, and a runnin 
ſtream flows through the gardens. Going from this ſeat 
on the left hand under a high cliff, is a famous natural 
grotto, which they call Mother Ludloe's Hole, through 
which runs a ſtrong rill of water. The grotto is large; 
but diminiſhes — winds away as the Bring ſeems to 
have directed, The owner has paved the bottom with a 
kind of Moſaic tile, and has ſeparated the wider part 
from the narrower behind, by a little parapet, through 
which iſſues the ſtream of water, which glides through 
marble troughs one below another, till it is conveyed out 
of the grotto, and there murmuring down a conſiderable 
declivity over many artificial ſteps, falls into the river 
on the right-hand. From this grotto you command a 
fine proſpect of the meadows and woods, which lie below 
and over-againſt it, and theſe are again bounded by hills, 


which render the whole one of the moſt romantic ſitua- 
tions imaginable, 
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Of Hampſhire or Hants; its Situation, Extent, Divi 
Climate, Produce, Rivers, and principal Places. _ 


HIS county, though called Hampſhire, or Hants, 
is properly the county of Southampton, and is 
bounded on the eaſt by Surry and Suſſex, on the ſouth 
- &--- Britiſh channel, on the weſt by Wiltſhire and 
rſetſhire, and on the north by Berkſhire. It extends 
lixty-four miles in length from north to ſouth, thirty-ſix 
from eaſt to weſt, and is about one hundred and fifty 
miles in circumference. It is divided into thirty-nine 
hundreds, and contains nine foreſts, twenty-nine parks, 
one city twenty market-towns, 253 pariſhes, above 
thirty-ſix thouſand houſes, and by the moſt moderate com- 
putation a hundred and eighty thouſand inhabitants, who. 
elect twenty-ſix members of parliament, two for the 
county, two for the city of Wincheſter, and two for 
each of the following towns, Southampton, Portſmouth, 
Petersfield, Yarmouth, Newport, Stockbridge, Ando- 
ver, Whitchurch, Lymington, Chriſt-church, and 
Newton. 
The air is mild and wholeſome; but a ſmall part, which 
conſiſts of the low grounds next the ſea, is ſubject to the 
ſea-vapours; but without the bad effects uſually expe- 
rienced in other counties, The ſoil is — rich, 
and the county affords plenty of corn, cattle, wool, ba- 
con, wood, iron, and honey. The ſheep are remarka- 
bly good, but ſmall, and valued both for their fleſh and 
wool. The bacon of this county is eſteemed the beſt in 
England, and its honey, except that gathered on the 
heaths, bears a high price; and of this the inhabitants 
make moſt excellent mead and metheglin. The exccl- 
lency of the Hampſhire bacon is — to the ſwine 


being ſupplied with plenty of acorns from the New Foreſt 
and other woods, in which they are ſuffered to run at 
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large, Ibs ſea- coaſt here furniſhes oyſters, lobſters, — 
Other 
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other ſea fiſh, and its rivers abound in freſh fiſh, eſpecially 
trouts. There is no county in England ſo well wooded 
as this; and though the vaſt conſumption of timber at 
Portſmouth, Southampton, Redbridge, and other places, 
fince the revolution, in building men of war and ſmaller 
veſſels, has conſumed great quantities, yet there is no want 
of timber, a great deal being till left growing; and in 
New Foreſt there are oaks of ſeveral hundred years 
wth. 

The rivers of this county are the Avon, which enters 
it at Charford, and running ſouthward, diſcharges itſelf 
into the ſea below Chriſtchurch : the Teſe, which riſes 
in the northern part of Hampſhire, and running alſo 
fouthward, forms ſeveral iſlands at Stockbridge, and falls 
into an arm of the fea called Southampton-water : the 
other rivers are the Stowre, and the Itching. 16 

The gentry here delight much in fox-hunting, the 
woods and downs being proper for breeding and hunting 
theſe animals ; and the beſt fox hounds are ſaid to be 
bred in this county. Kerſeys and cloth are made here, 
though not in ſuch plenty as in the neighbouring coun- 
ties of Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Glouceſterſhire ; 

enough is made not only for home conſumption, but 
to ſpare 2 for exportation. The convenient ports and 
harbours of this county have brought a good foreign trade 
to it. The principal places in it are the following: 

Wincheſter, or Winton, a very ancient city, called by 
the Britons Caer Gwent, which ſignifies the White Town, 
from the chalky hills near it ; and by the Saxons Win- 
tanceſter, It is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley between 
hills, on the river Itching, ſixty- ſeven miles to the weſt- 
by-north of London, This city at a diſtance has a ve- 
nerable appearance, and yet has ny modern build- 
ings, ſome of them very handſome ſtructures, as the 
college-ſchools, with the epiſcopal palace, built by biſhop 
Morley. It has one ſpacious ſtreet; but the reſt are moſt- 
ly narrow, and the walls greatly decayed, Ihe town- 
hall is built like an old chapel, ſupported by pillars, and 
in it are two ailes, Over the court of Niſi Pi ius, above 
the judge's ſeat, is fixed againſt the wall the pretended 
round table of king Arthur, with the names of the knights 
upon it, in ſuch Saxon characters as no man can read. 
This is ſaid to be a piece of antiquity of twelve hundred 
| ſtanding ; but Camden, and other authors, imagine 
it to be of a much later date, In former times there were 
in this city no leſs than thirty-two pariſh-churches, which 
are at preſent reduced to five, excluſive of the cathedral ; 
and even theſe are more than are wanted, This laſt 
church is very plain on the out- ſide, there not being, 
except one at the weſt end, either a ſtatue, or a niche 
for a ſtatue, to be ſeen. The tower is carried up but 
a very little height above the roof, and has no proper 
finiſhing, but is covered in, as if the building had been 
left oft, which was probably the caſe, it being ſtrong 
enough to ſupport a very high ſpire. On entering at 
the weſt door, the church makes a venerable and majeſtic 
appearance ; the vaulting of the roof is beautiful ; but 
the pillars on each fide are much too thick for the ſpaces 
of the arches, The entrance into the choir is by a noble 
flight of ſteps the whole breadth of the middle aile; and 
the ſcreen, which was deſigned by Inigo Jones, is a fine 
piece of architecture of the Compoſite order. But his 
thus joining the Roman to the Gothic ſtyle is certainly a 
ſoleciſm in architecture. The ſtalls in the choir are of 
fine Gothic workmanſhip, to which the biſhop's throne, 
erected at the expence of biſhop Mew, would have been 
of great additional ornament, had it been Gothic, and of 
a piece with the reſt. The ſtone ſcreen, where the high 
altar is placed, is a fine piece of Gothic work, but the 
angles of the niches, where formerly were images, being 
chipped away in order to make room for a number of urns, 
diſgrace this fine piece. 

ithin this cathedral are many things worthy of ob- 
ſervation, Tt was for ſome ages the burying-places of the 
Saxon, Norman, and Engliſh kings: the relics of ſome 
of theſe ase collected by biſhop Fox, and being put to- 
gether into ſix large wooden cheſts, lined with lead, were 
placed on the great wall in the choir, three on one fide, 
and three on the other, with an account whoſe bones 
are in each cheſt, namely, thoſe of Egbert, Adulphus, 
edus, Edmundus, Canutus, and queen Emma. The 
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tomb-ſtone of William Ruſus is in the midſt of the choit, 
and his bones in a wooden cheſt that ſtands on the top of 
the ſeptum, which parts the choir and the fide ailes. The 
tomb of William of Wickham, who built this cathedral 
is very ſpacious, lofty, and magnificent ; as is alſo the 
tomb of cardinal Beaufort, brother to king Henry LV, 
with ſeveral others, 

In the ſouth ſuburb ſtands the college, erected by Wil- 
liam of Wickham, which is a noble foundation. The 
building conſiſts of two large courts, in which are lodg- 
ings for the maſters and ſeventy ſcholars, and in the centre 
is a very elegant chapel, In the ſecond court are the 
ſchools, with a large cloiſter beyond them, and ſome in- 
cloſures laid open for the diverſion of the ſcholars. There 
is alſo a great hall, where the ſcholars dine, and in the 
middle of the cloiſters is a library, which is a ſtron 
ſtone building, well contrived to prevent fire. The 
ſcholars, after ſtaying here a certain time, may remove 
to New College, Grford, which was built by the 
ſame prelate. Not far from hence is St. Croſſe's, an hoſ- 
pital for thirteen brothers, with a daily allowance of 
bread and beer for poor travellers. There is here alſo an 
infirmary for the reception of ſick and lame, which is a 
very handſome modern ſtructure, built of red brick, and 
ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. 

In the place where the ancient caſtle ſtood, which was 
at the ſouth fide of the weſt gate, upon an eminence 
commanding the town, king Charles I. began a ftately 
palace, upon which he had expended twenty-five thou- 
land pounds, when his death put a ſtop to the deſign. The 
ſouth fide extends two hundred and ſixteen feet, and the 
welt three hundred and twenty-ſix ; and this ſtructure was 
lo far proſecuted, that it was carried up to the roof, and 
covered. The principal floor of this edifice was a noble 
range of apartments twenty feet high, and the whole 
building contains no leſs than a hundred and ſixty rooms. 
His late majeſty king George I. made a preſent to the 
duke of Boulton of the fine columns of Italian marble, 
which were to have ſupported the grand ſtair- caſe, and 
were ſaid to have been a preſent from the great duke of 
Tuſcany. This ſtructure was fitted up for the French 
priſoners taken during the late war, | 

Wincheſter is about a mile and a half within the walls; 
but it has no trade, except what is naturally occafioned 
by the inhabitants of the city and the neighbouring vil- 
lages one with another, Here is a great deal of good 
company, and the many gentry in the neighbourhood 
add to the ſociableneſs of the place: the clergy are alſo 
generally very rich and numerous. 

The city is — by a mayor, a recorder, ſeveral 
aldermen, fix of whom are always juſtices, with a ſheriff, 
two bailiffs, and four conſtables. On St. Giles's-hill, 
near this city, is held on the 12th of September, one of the 
greateſt fairs in England for horſes, cheeſe, and leather ; 
and another on Magdalen-hill, Auguſt the ſecond, for 
the ſame, | 

Southampton, the county town, is fituated ſeventy- 
eight miles to the weſt-ſouth-weſt of London, between 
two rivers, the Itching on the eaſt, and the Teſe, or 
Anton, on the weſt, which falls into an arm of the ſea, 
called the Southampton-water, that is very deep, ſo that 
ſhips of five hundred tons have been built in it. The 
town has quays for the loading and wag of mer- 
chandize, which renders it a place of good trade, and it 
is well inhabited by merchants and ſhop-keepers. It is 
ſurrounded with ſtrong walls and a double ditch, with 
ſeven gates, and ſeveral watch towers: it had alſo a 
ſtrong caſtle to defend the harbour, placed on a high 
mount; but it is now in ruins. The walls of this old 
caſtle conſiſted of little white ſtones like the honey- 
comb on the back of oyſter-ſhells, extremely hard, and 
gathered from the beach of the ſea, which encompaſſes 
near half the town, At the ſouth-eaſt corner near the 
quay is a fort called the tower, defended by ſome 2 
Here is ſaid to be one of the broadeſt ſtreets in England, 
three quarters of a mile long, well paved, and flagged on 
each ſide, terminating in the fine quay It contains five 
pariſh-churches, with one for the French refugees; and 


an hoſpital called God's-houſe; alſo a free-ſchool found- 
ed by king Edward VI. and a charity-ſchool ſupported 
by ſubſcription for thirty boys, who are cloathed and 

caught 
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taught reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. In the town 
are four public conduits, to which water 15 conveyed 
from the neighbourhood by leaden pipes, Formerly all 
the Canary brought into the kingdom was obliged to be 
firſt landed here, till the London merchants, finding this 
an inconvenience, purchaſed that * of the corpo- 
ration, and had their wines afterwards brought directly 
to London. Some merchants trade in Port and French 
wines ; but their greateſt dealings are with Jerſey and 
Guernſey, and to Newfoundland for fiſh. The town 1s 
governed by a mayor, and the aſſizes are uſually kept in 
the town-hall. This place is memorable for the expe- 
dient taken by king Canute to ſilence the flattery of his 
courtiers : for this purpoſe he ſeated himſelf on the bank 
of the river, dreſſed in all his regal ornaments, and com- 
manded the tide not to approach his footſtool; but it ſoon 
wetting his feet, he cenſured their impiety and ſervility in 
ridiculouſly pretending that his power was boundleſs, 
About a mile from the town, on the bank of the Itch- 
ing, is Bevis-Mount, a vaſt pile of earth, riſing in the 
form of a cone from a wide foundation, This is ſup- 
ſed to have been an ancient fortikcation thrown up 
y the Saxons under the command of Bevis, a Saxon 
lord, to oppoſe the paſſage of the Danes over the river, 
who lay encamped on the other fide. The river is not 
very large, but the tide forms a kind of bay juſt under 
the mount, which being contiguous to an eſtate — 
to the late earl of Peterborough, his lordſhip purchaſe 
it, and converted it into a kind of wilderneſs ; and, 


as it was full of trees and brambles, cut through them 


ſeveral circular intricate walks and labyrinths. The 
mount terminates above like Parnaſſus in a kind of fork, 
and between the two peaks is a bowling green, or paſ- 
ture, adorned with fine Italian marble ſtatues, On 
one ſide of the parterre, declining from the top of one 
of the peaks to the green, is planted a little vineyard ex- 
poſed to the ſouth ; and on the very ſummit of the other 
ſtands a ſummer-houſe elegantly built, with a good 
cellar under it. There are many things here told of 
Bevis, as there are in Wales and Cornwall of king Ar- 
thur ; but both of them have ſuffered much from legen- 
dary writers. 
ortſmouth, a ſtrong ſea-port town, ſeventy-two miles 

to the ſouth-weſt of London, in the fiftieth degree forty- 
eight minutes north latitude, and in the firſt degree fix 
minutes weſt longitude. It is the key of England on that 
ſide, and has regular fortifications, at the entrance of a creek 
of Portſey Iſland, which is about fourteen miles in cir- 
cuit, and ſurrounded at high tides by the ſea water, of 
which ſalt is here made: it is alſo joined to the conti- 
nent by a draw-bridge, where was anciently a ſmall caſtle 
and town called Port Perus, or Port Cheſter, at which 
Veſpaſian landed : this town and caſtle ſtood at the upper 
end of the creek ; but upon the retiring of the ſea, the 
inhabitants followed it, and this gave riſe to the buildin 
of the preſent town, Portſmouth is one of the ch 
places for building and laying up the royal navy, it being 
furniſhed with wet and dry docks, and vaſt magazines of 
naval and military ſtores : the rope-houſe in particular is 
one continued room eight hundred and ſeventy feet, or 
almoſt a quarter of a mile in length. The yard is de- 
fended by a good counterſcarp, and double moat, with 
ravelins in the ditch, double paliſadoes, and works for 
covering the place where moſt acceſſible. 

In Portſmouth haven a thouſend fail of the largeſt ſhips 
may ride at anchor, The mouth, which is not much 
broader than the Thames at Weſtminſter-bridge, is ſe- 
cured on the Goſport fide by Charles's fort, James's fort, 
Borough fort, and Block-houſe fort, which has a plat- 
form of 1 great guns level with the water; on the 
other ſide by Portſmouth ſtands South Sea caſtle, and a 
number of additional works have been A ſo as 
to render the place impregnable. The harbour is ſo ſe- 
cured from winds, that they cannot blow from any point 
of the compaſs to the detriment of the ſhips at anchor in 
it; and is ſo deep, that a firſt rate man of war can ride 
at the loweſt ebb without touching the ground; on the 
other hand, there is a boom, or chain, at its entrance, 
that in caſe of danger can be raiſed and faſtened imme- 
diately on both ſides, ſo as to ſtop any naval force; and 
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if attacked by ſea the enemies ſhips muſt come direct 
under the South Sea caſtle, and after wards be expoſed to 
a long train of cannon from the town and the block. 
houſe, which muſt rake them fore and aft, for a mile to. 
gether, before they reach the haven's mouth, 

A capital convenience to the harbour of Portſmouth is 
the ſafe and ſpacious road at Spithead, which lies between 
the continent of Hampſhire and the Iſſe of Wight, and 
is about twenty miles in length, and in ſome places no 
leſs than three in breadth. It is defended from all winds 
blowing from the weſt to the ſouth-eaſt by the high 
lands of the Iſle of Wight, and from the winds of the op- 
poſite quarter by the main land of Hampſhire, the town 
of Portſmouth fronting the middle of the road. They 
ſands in its — buy contribute to its ſafety; as for 
inſtance, the Spit lying to the north breaks the ſea on 
that fide, as the Horſe's Bank does on the eaſt, and No 
Man's Land and the Mother Bank on the ſouth. As to 
the bottom, it is perfectly ſound and good, and the flux 
and reflux of the ſea repairs all the injuries done by the 
anchors, The limits of this road are alſo exaclly diſtin. 
guiſhed by buoys properly placed. 

The town is ſtrong on the land- ſide, it being encom- 
paſſed by a wall, and the many additional works that 
have been lately made. The men continually employed 
in the yard amount to at leaſt a thouſand, and their num- 
ber is greatly increaſed in time of war, The docks and 
yards are, in ſhort, a kind of marine corporation within 
themſelves. | 

The fituation of Portſmouth is low, and fo full of 
water and ditches, as to be eſteemed agueiſh, The ftreets 
are dirty, and have conſequently a diſagreeable ſmell ; but 
the continual reſort of ſeamen and ſoldiers renders it always 
full of people, eſpecially in time of war, when the inns 
and taverns are perpetually crowded ; but the landlords 
bills are generally not the moſt moderate. The place is 
in want of freſh water ; and, though ſeated in a plentiful 
country, the great conſumption makes all forts of provi- 
ſions dear; as are alſo lodgings and fuel. Here is a gar- 
riſon and deputy-governor ; the church is a large and hand- 
ſome ſtructure, and from the watch-houſe on the top of 
the ſteeple is a fine proſpect of the harbour, as well as of 
Spithead, where ſhips ride before they come in, lying be- 
between Portſmouth and the Iſle of Wight. Here is a fine 
new quay for laying up cannon; and alſo a ſchool 
founded by the government, for the inſtruction of youth 
in mathematics and navigation, to qualify them for the 
ſea- ſervice. 

On the adjoining heath a ſuburb has been built, which, 
for number of inhabitants, and beauty of the houſes, is 
like to exceed the town itſelf, It has a church, a chapel, 
and ſeveral meeting-houſes, 

The government of Portſmouth is by a mayor and al- 
dermen, and the civil government is no more interrupted 
by the military than if there were no garriſon ; ſo that 
there are ſeldom any complaints, either for want of diſ- 
cipline among the ſoldiers, or want of prudence in the 
magiſtrates. 

t ought not to be omitted, that on the third of July, 
1760, a dreadful fire broke out at twelve in the morning 
in the dock-yard, in a fine pile of building; in the lower 
part of which were pitch, tar, oil, and turpentine; in 
the upper, cables, ſails, and canvas: the next ſtore-houſe 
was the ſpinning-houſe, and above it hemp : the next, 
where the bell hung, was a long lane piled up with de- 
cayed ſtores : the next to that were the rope-maker's lay- 
ing-walk and tarring-walk, over which were fails, canvas, 
and ropes. The flames raged with ſuch fury, that all 
theſe buildings were deſtroyed. It rained very hard all 
that night, and it is thought the ſtores caught fire by the 
lightning, which was very terrible, the element appear- 
ing all on a blaze. In the ware-houſes that were con- 
ſumed were depoſited a thouſand and fifty tons of hemp, 
hve hundred tons of cordage, and about ſeven hundred 
ſails, beſides many hundred barrels of tar and oil; yet 
with all this devaſtation, ſuch was the diligence exerted, 
and ſuch the quantity of ſtores at Chatham, and in other 
magazines, that the loſs was ſoon ſupplied without much 
affecting our public concerns, though in the midſt of a 


{ 


heavy, glorious, and expeniive war, 


Goſport 


ENGLAND» 


Goſport is parted from Portſmouth by a narrow arm 
of the ſca; it is a pretty large town that has a good 
in time of War; and has lately been improved by 


l, 
trade | al ; 
an hoſpitul and ſome ſtrong fortitications added to thoſe 


already mentioned. : 

Andover, a lare borough, ſixty-two miles to the we't- 
by-{outh of London, is a great thorough-fue on the di 
rect weſtern road, as well from Newbury to Saliſbury, 
as from London to Taunton, and all the manufacturing 
towns in Somerſetſhire, by which mcans it is greatly en- 
riched. It is very heaithv, and pleaſantly fituated on the 
borders of the downs commonly called Salilbury-plain, 
and is a thriving, han eme, well-built, and populous 


town. Here is an ho{pital for fix men, and a free- 


ſchool. , = 
Near this town 18 the village called Wey-hill, where 


the open down-country begins, and. where 1s held the 
greateſt fair for ſheep in this natien, principally of 
ewcs, for ſtore-ſheep ; for tie farmers of many of the 
neighbouring counties come here to buy: at the ſame 
time are ſold great quantities of leather, hops, and 
cheeſe. This fair is heid on the tenth of October. 

We ſhall now defcribe the Ile of Wight, which is 
encrally included under Hampfhire This itland ex- 
tends from cal? ro weſt, in ſomewhat of an oval form: 
it is twenty-one miles in length, twee in the middle 
where broadelt, and lixty in circumfercnce. The molt 
eaſterly point of the illand lies: oppoſite to Portlüinguth, 
and the moſt weſterly oppoſite the lütie burovyh of 
Chriſtchurch. It is encompalſed with rocks, clpecially 
towards France, of which the molt noted are the Shin- 
gles and the Needles in the weſtern point. These 
rocks render it in moſt places inacceſſible; and where 
the ſhore is almoſt level and lies expoled, as it does to 
wards the ſouth-eaſt, it is fortified by caſtles, forts, and 
block-houſcs. 

The air is very healthy, and the ſoil fruitful, it pro- 
ducing corn enough in one year to ſerve the inhabitants 
ſeven; and this enables them to export great quantities 
to Er gland and elſewhere. "There is every where plen- 
ty of hares, rabbets, partridges, pheaſants, lapwings, 
and variety of wild-fowl ; it has two parks ſtocked with 
deer; but only one {mall foreſt, fo that the inhabitants 
are obliged to fetch their wood from the neighbouring 
coaſts. Through the middle of the illand runs a long 
ridge of hills, which afford paſture for ſheep, whoſe wool 
being very fine, is in great repute among the clothiers. 
In the north part is very good paſturage and meadow- 
ground. The ſouthern is in a manner ail a corn coun- 
try, incloſed with hedges and ditches. Here is found 
the beſt tobacco- pipe clay, and fine white ſand, of which 
drinking glaſſes are made. The inhabitants have alſo 
abundance of fiſh from the ſea, 

The natives are generally long-lived, vigorous, and 
able to undergo much labour. The iſland contains four 
market-towns, of which three ſend members to parlia- 
ment ; four caſtles, fifty-two pariſhes, above three 
thouſand houſes, and near twenty-ſeven thouſand ſouls, 
of which it is ſaid five thouſand are fit to bear arms. 
The militia are ſo well diſciplined by their officers, that 
they are reckoned as good ſoldiers as any in the kingdom. 
They are divided into eleven bands, over each of which 
is a centurion, and the inferior officers are called vin- 
tons. There are ſeveral beacons in the iſland, at which 
continual watch is kept to give notice of the approach 
of an enemy, 

The government of the iſland, which is a poſt of 
great truſt, is always lodged in a general of the army, 
an admiral of the fleet, or ſome other perſon of high 
rank ; and under him are all the governors of the forts 
and caſtles in the iſland, where a regiment, and ſome- 
times more, are commonly kept in garriſon. In eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs it is ſubject to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and in civil affairs to the county of Southampton. The 
pariiamentary boroughs, which all lie on the north ſide 
of the iſland, are the following: 

Newport, which is the principal town, is ſeated in 
the middle of the iſland, eighty-five miles to the ſouth- 
welt of London. It was formerly called Medena, and 


Meden, from whence the whole adjacent country, to the 
caſt and weſt of the bay, is called Eaſt and Weſt Meden. 
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It is a very ancient borough by preſcription, but did 
not ſend members to parliament till the rcign of queen 
Elizabeth ; and its charter by which it is now governed, 
was granted by king James I. It has a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, a recorder, and twelve burgeſſes. Ihe town is 
large and populous, yet iis church is only a chapel of eaſz 
to Caritbrooke. It is ſcated on the river Cowes, which 
talls into the ſea near the town and caſtle of Cowes, 
Vellels of ſmall burden come up to the quays, but the 
larger ſhips are unloaded, and the merchandize brought 
up hither in barges. The houſcs are built of ſtone, the 
itrects are clean, and it has a charity-ſchool well en- 
dowed. 

Yarmouth is ſeated upon a creek about a mile from its 
entrance, eight miles to the welt of Newport, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and com- 
mon-council, It is defended by a caſtle which has a 
garriſon, and the houics, which are handſome, are gene- 
raily buiit of ſtone. 

Newtown, or Newton, is a little borough at the end 
of another ſmall creck on the ſame fide of the illand, and 
is governed by a mayor and burgeſſes; but though it has 
4 convenient haven, it is the mult inconſiderable of all 
the three boroughs, 

The other places of moſt importance are two pretty 
towns, buta named Cowes, one on the caſt and the 
other on the well tide of the river of the fame name. 
Welt Cowcs is the moſt flouriſhing tuwn in the ifland ; 
it is ſituated in titty degrees forty-two minutes latitude, 
and in one degice twenty-lix minutes welt longitude, 
and has a caltic built by Henry VIII. Here meters of 
(hips, and merchants homeward or outward bound, are 
tuiuithcd with money lor bills, and the ſhips ſupplied 
with ſtor.s of freſh proviſions. Several merchan's live 
here, and have handſome houſes; but the town lyin 
low is not elteemed very healthy. The caltle of Ex 
Cowes hus been neglected; but in that of Weſt Cowes 
is cunſtintly kept a garriſon, under the command of 
the deputy-governor of the iſland. This is a place 
of general 1endczvous for merchant-ſhips that wait for 
convoys. 

lu the Engliſh Channel are four other iſlands oppoſite 
this county, and ſubject to England; theſe are, Jerſey, 
Gueruicy, Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie 
much nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of 
England, are within the dioccſe of Wincheſter, They 
lie in a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's bay, between 
Cape La Hogue in Normandy and Cape Frebelle in Brit- 
tany. The computed diſtance between jerſey and Sark 
is four leagues, between that and Guernley ſeven leagues, 
and between the ſame and Alderney nine leagues. 

Jerſey, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies fartheſt within 
the bay, in forty-aine degrees ſeven minutes north Jati- 
tude, and in the ſecond degrce twenty-ſix minutes weſt 
longitude, eighteen miles to the welt of Normandy, and 
eighty-four to the ſouth of Portland in Dorſetſhire, and 
ia the time of the Romans was called Cæſarea. It i; 
not above twelve miles in length, nor much above fix 
where broadeſt, which is at the two extremities. It is 
defended by rocks and dangerous quickſands. On the 
north ſide the cliffs riſe forty or filty fathoms high, which 
render it inacceſſible on that five; but on the touth the 
ſhore is almoſt level with the water. In the weſt part of 
the iſland is a large tract of land once cultivated and very 
fertile, but now a barren deſert, cau!ed by the welt 
winds throwing up ſand from the bottom to the top of 
the higheſt cliffs. The higher lands are diverſificd by 
gritty, gravelly, ſtony, and fine mould; the lower by a 
deep, rich, and heavy ſoil. Ihe middle part of the iſland 
is ſomewhat mountainous, and ſo thick planted with trecs, 
that at a diſtance it reſembles one entire forel., though in 
walking through it there is hardly a thicket or any thing 
to be ſeen but hedge-rows and or.hards of apple-trecs. 
The valleys under the hilis arc finely watered with brooks, 
and have plenty of cattle and ſmall ſheep, with very fine 
wool, and very ſweet meat, which is aſcribed to the (hort- 
neſs of the graſs, The horſes are good for draught; 
but few fit for the ſaddle. The ifland produces variety 
of trees, roots, and herbs ; but not corn enough for the 
inhabitants, who therefore ſend for it to England and 


France, and ſometimes to Dantzic, The fields are in- 
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incloſed by greg mounds of earth, raiſed from ſix to 
eight or ten feet high, proportionably thick and folid, 
planted with quickſers and trees. 

There is no place in the world of the ſame extent that 
produces ſo much cyder, it being computed that in ſome 
years they have made tweaty-four thouſand hogſheads, on 
which account, and from the cheapneſs of French wine 
and brandy, it is not worth their while to ſet up malting 
and brewing. Though the whole iſland is in a manner 
one entire rock, there is ſcarce a houſe, even on the high- 
eſt hill, but has ſome ſpring near it. 

Here are abundance of hares and rabbits; the country 
alſo abounds with ſea-fowl, and the common forts of 
land-fowl, both tame and wild, eſpecially barnacles, or 
Soland geeſe, which come only in very cold weather. 
The patridges of this iſland have red feet and eyes, like 
2 pheaſant, and feathers of various colours. This is in- 
deed a beautiful bird; but the fleſh is not more delicate 
than that of the grey partridges in England. They have 
alſo a great variety of ſea-fiſh, ſome of which are ſeldom 
feen on our coaſts. 

As the air of this iſlind is very healthy, thoſe of the 
inhabitants who are temperate live to a great age ; but 
the coaſt is very ſubject to ſtorms by weſterly winds, 
from which they have no land to ſhelter them nearer 
than North America; and there is a vaſt chain of 
rocks about the iſland, among which the tides and cur- 
rents are ſo ſtrong and rapid, that the navigation is ex- 
tremely dangerous to thoſe who are not perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the coaſt. 

The inhabitants, who are computed to amount to 
above twenty thouſand, have a mixture of Engliſh and 
French; but French is moſt generally the language both 
of the pulpit and the bar. 

The buildings of this iſland are generally of rag-ſtone ; 
but ſome of the wealthy inhabitants have their houſes 
fronted with a reddiſh white ſtone, capable of being 
poliſhed like marble, and of which there is a rich quarry 
on a hill called Montmado. Their churches and ſome of 
their edi fices are covered with blue ſlate; but the ordi- 
nary dwellings are thatched. 

The ſtaple manufacture is knit ſtockings and caps, 
many thouſand pair of which are weekly fold at St. Helier 
to the merchants. Their principal foreign trade is to 
Newfoundland, whither, particularly in 1732, they ſent 
twenty-four ſhips ; theſe proceed from thence to the Me 
diterranean to diſpoſe of their fiſh. 

The chief officer is the governor, who has the cuſtody 
of his majeſty's caſtles, with the command of the garri- 
ſons and the militia of the country, which conſiſts of two 
troops of horſe-guards, and five regiments of foot, in 
which are included all the men in the iſland, The civil 
government is adminiſtered by a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve 
jurats. They have here alſo what they call an aſſembly 
of the ſtates, which reſembles in miniature the parliament 
of Great Britain, 

The iſland is divided into twelve pariſhes, which are 
ſo laid out that each has a communication with the ſea ; 
theſe are ſubdivided into fifty-two vintaines, fo called 
from the number of twenty houſes, which each is ſuppoſed 
to have formerly contained, juſt as in England ten houſes 
anciently made a tything. The priacipal places in the 
iſland are, 

St. Helier, the capital, is ſeated in the bay of St. Aubin, 
where it has a harbour and a ſtone dier. Its ſituation is 
both commodious and pleaſant, having the ſea on the 
ſouth-weſt, with a full proſpect of the road for ſhips, and 
hills on the north that ſhelter it from the cold ; on the 
bottom of theſe hills are meadows refreſhed by a rivulet, 
that enters the ſtreets and the very houſes, ſo that the 
water is eaſily brought up by buckets ler down through 
a trap-door, or by pumps. Another large hill projects 
in a manner over the town, and has an agreeable walk 
and an extenſive proſpect. The town conſiſts of above 
four hundred houſes, and the ſtreets are wide and well 
paved. The ſeat of juſtice ſtands in a large ſquare, with 
handſome ſtructures on each fide. Its market, which is on 
Saturday, reſembles a fair, it being reſorted to by peo- 
ple from all parts of the iſland. The town is chiefly in- 
habited by ſhop-keepers, artificers, and retailers of liquor, 
it Wantine Genen thing that is either neceſſary or con- 
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venient. The corn-market is within a piazza, and the 
ſhambles in a ſpacious room. The number of the inhg.. 
bitants is computed to amount to at leaſt two thouſand. 
In the church, prayers are read alternately in Engliſh and 
French. 

St. Aubin is chiefly inhabited by merchants and maſters 
of ſhips, who ſettled here for the ſake of its port, which 
is the beſt and moſt frequented in the iſland ; but is too 
much ſtraitened between hills and the ſea, on which 
account it is not halt ſo large as St. Helier ; but the houſes 
are as neat, Its market is rather an exchange for the 
merchants, Its parith church dedicated to St. Brelan 
is at ſuch a diſtance, and there is ſuch a bleak hill to 
paſs over to it, that the better ſort of inhabitants have by 
contribution erccted a handſome chapel in the town 
There is a fort here with cannon planted on its baſlions. 
and a ſtrong pier has been run out into the ſea, which 
joining that fort, renders the harbour vers fafe,. for no 
ſhips can pals within the pier without permiſſion. Into 
this port a veſſel of a hundred and thirty tons may enter 
at balf flood ; but larger ſhips and men of war muſt keep 
without in the road, where is good anchorage. 

Guernſey extends from caſt to welt in the form of a 
harp, and is thirteen miles and a half from the fouth- 
welt to north-eaſt, and twelve and a half, where broad- 
elt, from eaſt to weſt. The air is very bcalchtul, and 
the ſoil naturally more rich and fertile than that of Jer- 
ſey ; but the inhabitants · negle& the cultivtion of the 
land for the fake of commerce: they are, hon ever, ſuf. 
ficiently ſupplied with corn and cattle, both tur their own 
uſe, and that of their ſhips. 

The iſland is well fortified by nature with a ridge of 
rocks, one of which abounds with emery, uſed by lapi- 
daries in the poliſhing of ſtones, and by various other 
artificers, Hcie is a better harbour than any in Jerſey, 
which occaſions it being more reſorted to by merchants ; 
and on the ſouth ſide the ſhore bends in the form of a 
creſcent, incloſing a bay capable of receiving very lar 
ſhips. The iſland is famous for a beautiful flower called 
lilium ſarnienſe, the leaves of which ate covered wich 
ſpangles reſembling gold duſt. It is full of gardens and 
orchards, whence cy der is ſo plentiful, that the common 
people ule it inſtead of ſmall-becr, and the more wealthy 
drink French wine. 

The oaly harbour is at St. Peter le Port, « little mar- 
ket-town on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland, which has 
only one long and narrow ſtreet. The mouth of the 
harbour is well ſet with rocks, and on each ſide defended 
by a caſtle, one called the old Caſtle, and the other Caſtle 
Cornet. At this town generally reſides the governor of 
the iſland, who has the command of the garriſon in this 
and all the other caſtles. The harbour has a good road, 
from whence ſhips may fail with any wind, and from the 
road paſs under the guns of the caſtle to the pier, cloſe 
up to the town. This pier is a noble work formed of 
valt ſtones joined together with great art and regularity: 
it is not only a ſecurity to the ſhips, but being contiguous 
to the town is handſomely paved at the top with large 
ſmooth flag-ſtones, guarded with parapets, and being of 
a great * and breadth, forms a plcaſant walk, it 
affording a free proſpect of the ſea and the neighbouring 
iſlands. Cornet caſtle, which commands both the tuwn 
and the harbour, ſtands on a rock, is ſeparated from the 
land by an arm of the ſea no leſs than ſix hundred yards 
youu and not fordable but at low- Water in great ſpring» 
tides. 

Alderney is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by 
much the neareſt of all theſe iflands to Normandy, from 
which it is ſeparated by a narrow freight called the Race 
of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in ſtormy 
weather, when the two currents meet, otherwiſe it is 
ſafe, and has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. 

The iſland is healthy, and fruitful both in corn and 
paſture ; but has only one church and one town, in 
which are about two hundred houſes, and a thouſand in- 
habitants. The iſland is a dependence of Gucruſcy, and 
has but one harbour to the ſouth, called Crabbie, which 
is at a conſiderable diſtance from the town, and capable 
| of receiving only ſmall veſſels. From hence to the well is 
a range of rocks extending three leagues, which having 
ſeveral eddies are dreadful to mariners, who call them — 
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by the name of the Caſquets, from the principal rock at 
the head of the reſt. 

Sarke, or Serke, is another ſmall iſland dependant on 
Guernſey, and in the middle of all the reſt. The air is 
ſerene, and generally free from fogs and clouds; and 
though they have no phyſicians in the iſland, it is com- 
mon to meet men of upwards of fourſcore years of age. 
It contains ſix fine ſprings, and the ſoil, though for the 
moſt part hot and ſandy, is ſo fruitful as to afford all ne- 
ceſſaries for its inhabitants, and particularly bears all kinds 
of roots, as turnips, carrots, &c. and is well ſtocked with 
apple-trees, of which is made excellent cyder : it alſo 

uces molt kinds of grain; but not in any extraor- 
dinary quantity. Their paſture is ſhort, though exceed- 
ing ſweet, and therefore they have fine mutton ; but no 
more cows than are ſufficient to ſupply them with milk 
and butter ; for they have generally their cheeſe from 
England. The iſland alſo abounds in ducks, mallard, 
woodcocks, teal, and other wild fowl; and the cliff- 
igeons, at ſome ſeaſons, almoſt cover the whole iſland. 
Of rabbits they have great plenty, and alſo of a variety 
of ſca-fiſh. 

The trade here extends no farther than to Briſtol and 
ſome of the weſtern ports, and the chief if not the only 
manufacture in the illand is knitting of ſtockings, gloves, 
and wailtcoats, in which the men, women, and children 
are employed. Theſe they trade with to the ports of 
England, and return with neceſſaries ; for which purpoſe 
they have ſeveral ſmall veſſels. 


Fx6LAND: 


SECT. XI. 


Of Berkſhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, Soil, 
Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns ; with a parti- 
cular Deſcription of Windſor Caſtle. 


TYERKSHIRE is bounded on the north by the Thames, 

which divides it from Buckinghamſhire and Oxford- 
ſhire ; on the eaſt by Middleſex and Surry ; on the ſouth 
by Hampſhire; and on the weſt by Wiltſhire and Glou- 
ceſterſhire. It is thirty-nine miles in length, twenty- 
nine in breadth, and a hnndred and twenty in circum- 
ference, containing about ſeventeen thouſand houſes, 
eighty-five thouſand inhabitants, ſixty-two vicarages, a 
hundred and forty pariſhes, fix hundred and ſeventy · one 
villages, and twelve market-towns. 

The whole county is divided into twenty hundreds, 
and ſends nine members to parliament, namely, two for 
the county, two for New Windſor, two for Reading, 
two for Wallingford, and one for Abingdon. 

The air is generally exceeding healthy, the ſoil very 
fertile, where cultivated, and the whole county, which 
is one of the moſt pleaſant in England, is well ſtocked 
with cattle and timber, particularly with oak and beech 
in the weſtern parts, and in Windſor foreſt, which alſo 
abounds with wild-fowl and other game. The weſtern 
= is the moſt fruitful, eſpecially what is called the 

ale of White-horſe, ſo named from the bare ſide of a 
chalky hill, made to repreſent that animal, which, leſt 
it ſhould loſe its ſhape, the neighbouring inhabitants 
once a year take ſome pains in trimming it, and then 
conclude the day with merriment. 

The chief produce of the county is corn of all kinds, 
particularly barley, they having great crops in the above 
vale, of which they make conſiderable quantities of malt, 
The rivers Thames and Kennet, the one on the north 
and the other on the ſouth ſides of the county, ſupply 
it with fiſh, eſpecially fine large trout and cray-fiſh, 
It is ſaid that land in this county bears a better price than 
in any other at the ſame diſtance from London. Its prin- 
cipal manufactures conſiſt of woollen-cloth, ſail-cloth, 
and malt. 

The rivers of Berkſhire are the Thames, which is 

great ſervice in conveying its produce to London. 

e Kennet, which at Reading receives barges of a 
hundred and ten tons burthen, and is navigable as 
high as Newbury; and the Lamburn, which indeed 
is very ſmall, but, contrary to the other rivers of 
this iſland, is always higheſt in ſummer, and gra- 
dually decreaſes as the winter approaches, till at laſt 
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it is entirely dry. Beſides theſe rivers there are the Ocke 


and the Lodden. 
are the following: 


Windſor, whoſe delightful ſituation on the winding 
ſhore of the Thames cccaſions its name, is a well inha- 
bited borough twenty-four miles to the weſt of London, 
ſeated on the ſouth bank of that river, in the midſt of 
delightful valleys. Its church is a ſpacious ancient build- 
ing, which ſtands in the high ſtreet of the town, in which 
is alſo the town-houſe, a neat regular edifice ſupported 
with columns and arches of Portland ſtone, having at the 
north end a niche in which is the ſtatue of queen Anne, 
and on the ſouth the ſtatue of prince George of Denmark, 
her majeſty's conſort. In the area underneath the town- 
hall the market is kept every Saturday, and is plentifully 
ſupplied with corn, meat, fiſh, and all other proviſions. 

Many gentlemen of fortune and family conſtantly re- 
ſide in the town and its neighbourhood. The duke of St. 
Alban's has a handſome large houſe on the caſt part of the 
town, with pleaſant gardens that extend to the park; and 
at the ſouth ſide of the town is the houſe of the honour- 
able Sir Edward Walpole, a neat regular ſtructure, with 
large gardens beantitully laid out and deſigned, where 
marſhal Bellcifle reſided while priſoner in England. 

This town is moſt celebrated for its caltle, the delight- 
ful palace of the Engliſh monarchs. It was firſt built for 
a hunting-ſcat by William the Conqueror, ſoon aſter his 
being eſtabliſhed on the throne. It was greatly improved 
by Henry I. who added many additional buildings. 
Our ſuccceding ſovereigus reſided in this ſtructure till 
king Edward III. employed William of Wickham, after- 
wards biſhop of Wiuchelter, to rebuild the whole, which. 
he accompliſhed, and incloſed it with a ſtrorg wall. 
Great additions were, however, made to the caſtle by 
ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly by Edward IV. 
Henry VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, and Charles II. This 
laſt prince entirely repaired the caſtle, and as he kept his 
court there during the ſummer ſeaſon, he ſpared no ex- 
pence 1n rendering it worthy the royal reſidence. 

This venerable calle is divided into two courts, or 
wards, with a large round tower between them. The 
whole contains above twelve acres of ground, and has 
many towers and batteries for its defence. It is fituated 
upon a high hill, which riſes by a gentle aſcent, and 
enjoys a molt delightful proſpect : in the front is a wide 
and extenſive vale, adorned with meadows and corn- 
fields, with groves on each ſide, and the Thames wind- 
ing through it ; and behind are every where hills covered 
with woods, as if deſigned by nature for game and 
hunting. On the declivity of the hill is a fine terras faced 
with a rampart of free-ſtone eighteen hundred and ſeventy 
feet in length, which is one of the nobleſt walks in 
Europe, both with reſpect to its ſtrength, its grandeur, 
and the fine and extenſive proſpect over the Thames of 
the adjacent country on every ſide, where, from the va- 
riety of fine villas ſcattered about, nature and art feem 
to vie With each other in beauty. From this terras you 
enter a fine park, which ſurrounds the palace, and is called 
the little park, to diſtinguiſh it from another much larger. 
This little park is four miles in circumference, and ſur- 
rounded by a brick-wall. The turt is of the molt benu- 
tiful green, and it is adorned with many ſhady walks, 
eſpecially that called Queen Elizabeth's, which on ſum- 
mer evenings is frequented by the beſt company. This 
park is well ſtocked with deer and other game, and the 
lodge at the farther end is a delightful habitation, 

To return to the caſtle. In the upper court is a ſpa- 
cious and regular ſquare, containing on the north fide, the 
royal apartments and St. George's hall; on the ſouth and 
eaſt ſides are the royal apartments, thoſe of the prince of 
Wales, and the great officers of ſtate ; and in the cen- 
tre of the area is an equeſtrian ſtatue in copper of king 
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Charles II. in the habit of one of the Cæſars, ſtanding on 


a marble pedeſtal. The round tower, which forms the 
welt ſide of this upper court, contains the governor's 
apartments: it is built on the higheſt part of the mount, 
and there is an aſcent to it by a large flight of ſtone ſteps: 
theſe apartments are ſpacious and noble, and among the 
reſt is a guard room or magazine of arms, 

The lower court is larger than the other, and is in a 


manner divided into two parts by St. George's chapel, 
Which 
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which ſtands in the centre. On the north or inner ſide 
are the houſes and apartments of the dean and canons of 
that chapel, with thoſe of the minor canons, clerks, and 
other officers; and on the ſouth and weſt ſides of the 
outer part are the houſes of the poor knights of Windſor. 

The royal apartments in the upper court are uſually 
termed the ſtar-building, from a ſtar and garter in gold 
in the middle of the ſtrufture, on the outſide next the 
terras. The entrance is through a handſome veſtibule ſup- 
ported by columns of the Ionic order, with ſome antique 
buſts in ſeveral niches. This leads to the great ſtair- 
caſe, which is finely painted with ſeveral fabulons ſtories 
from Ovid's Metamorphoſes : in the dome Phaeton is re- 
preſented entreating Apollo to let him drive the cha- 
riot of the ſun : in large compartments in the ſtaircaſe 
are the transformation of Phaeton's ſiſters into poplar- 
trees, and Cycnus into a ſwan. In ſeveral parts of the 
cieling are repreſented the ſigns of the zodiac ſupported 
by the winds, with baſkets of flowers beautifully diſpoſed : 
at the corners are the four elements, each expreſſed 
by a variety of figures. Aurora is alſo repreſented with 
her nymphs giving water to her horſes. The whole is 
beautifully diſpoſed, and from this ſtaircaſe you have a 
view of the back ſtairs painted with the ſtory of Melea- 
ger and Atalanta. 

On the top of the ſtaircaſe you firſt enter the queen's 
guard-chamber, which is completely furniſhed with arms, 
beautifully ranged and diſpoſed into various forms. On 
the cieliog is Britannia in the perſon of queen Catharine 
of Portugal, conſort to king Charles II. ſeated on a globe. 
bearing the aims of England and Portugal, with the four 
grand diviſions of the earth making their ſeveral offer- 
" ings; and on different parts of the cieling are heathen 
deities, with zephyrs, Cupids, and other embelliſh- 
ments. 

You next enter the queen's preſence-chamber, on the 

cieling of which is repreſented queen Catharine, attend- 
ed by the Virtues, while Fame ſounds the happineſs of 
Britain, and below Juſtice is driving away Envy, Sedi- 
tion, &. The room is hung with tapeſtry repreſenting 
the perſecution of the primitive Chriſtians, 
The cieling of the queen's audience-chamber is paint- 
ed with Britannia in the perſon of queen Catharine in a 
car drawn by ſwans to the temple of Virtue, attended by 
Flora, Ceres, Pomona, &c. The room is hung with 
tapeſtry, and the canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet ſet up 
by queen Anne, 

On the cieling of the ball-room king Charles II. is 
repreſented giving freedom to Europe by the figures of 
Perſeus and Andromeda. The tapeſtry, which was 
made at Bruſſels, and ſet up by king Charles II. repre- 
ſents the ſeaſons of the year ; and both this room and all 
the former are adorned with ſeveral pictures by the 
greateſt maſters. 

The next is the queen's drawing-room, where on the 
cieling is painted the aſſembly of the gods and goddeſſes: 
itis hung with tapeſtry repreſenting the twelve months of 
the year, and adorned with pictures of Lot and his daugh- 
ters after Angelo, and ſeveral other pieces by the great 
maſters. 

In the queen's bed-chamber the bed of ſtate is of rich 
flowered velvet, made in Spitalfields by order of queen 
Anne, and the tapeſtry, which repreſents the harveſt ſea- 
ſon, was alſo made at London. The cicling is painted 
with the ſtory of Diana and Endymion, and the room 
adorned with the pictures of the Holy Family, by Ra- 
phael ; Herod's cruelty, by Giulio Romano ; and Judith 
and Holofernes, by Guido. 

The next is the room of beauties, ſo named from the 
portraits of the moſt celebrated beauties in the reign of 
king Charles II. They are fourteen in number, and all 
original paintings, by Sir Peter Lely. 

Queen Elizabeth's, or the picture- gallery, is adorned 
with a great number of fine paintings, among which 
are, Rome in flames, by Giulio Romano; the pool of 
Betheſda, by Tintoret; a Roman family, by Pitian; 
and two uſurers, an admired piece, by the famous 
blackſmith of Antwerp. There is here likewiſe queen 
Caroline's china-cloſer, filled with a great varicty of 


curious china, elegantly diſpoſed, 'This cloſet is finely 
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gilt and ornamented, and likewiſe adorned with ſevetal 
pictures done by Holbein 

On the cieling ot the king's cloſet is painted the ſtory 
of Jupiter and Leda, and among other curioſities this 
room contains a large frame of ncedle work faid to be 
wrought by Mary qucen of Scots, a. J it is alto adorned 
with ſeveral fre pointings, particularly 7 i-ian's daughter 
by herſelf; a German lady, by Raphael. &c. : 

It would carry us to tor great a Jengih were we to de. 
ſcribe the numerovs paintings and ornameuts oi the King's 
dreſſing room, bed-chamber, drawing-rocm, audience. 
chamber, preſence-chamber, and guacd chamber; the 
cielings beiug painted and the rooms adoincd with ad- 
mirable pictures. 

St. George's chamber, which is ſet apart for the ho. 
nour of the molt illuſtrious order of the Garter, owhe 
not, however, to be omitted, it being one of the u ust 
rooms in Europe. In a Jarge oval in the centre of the 
cieling king Charles II. is 1cpic{cnticl} in the habit of the 
order, attended by ungland, >cutiind, and Iretand; Re. 
ligion and Vlenty hold a crown over his head; Regal 
Government is ſupported by Ye: und Leni v. w ile 
Juſtice, attended by Fortitude "Femperance. aud pru— 
dence, beat down Rebellion a:.4 Fa ton. To le throne 
is an aſcent by tive ſteps of fine marble, to which the 
painter has added five more, with ſuch perfection as to 
deceive the ſight, and induce the p ctator to think them 
equally real. This noble room i a hu r d eight 


feet in length, and the whole nort; ine is ti) , up with 
the triumphal entry of Edward the ! ach Prince, while 
Edward III. the founder of the «+ der of he rer, 18 


ſeated on a thrune receiving the capiite hug of France 
and Scotland, 

The king's chapel is no lefs richly aJornel: on the 
cieling is fincly repreſented our Lurd's Abc ſion; the 
altar-piece is adorned with a nob'e painting of the Laſt 
Supper, and the north ſide with the repre{cntation of 
our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the dead. his curing 
the ſick of the palſy, and other mira. 'cs, by Verrio. The 
canopy, curtains, and furniture, are of crimſon velvet; 
and the beautiful carved work is done by Gibbons, 

St. George's chapel has always been eſte. med for irs 
neatneſs and beauty, and in particular the ſtone roof is 
accounted an excellent piece of workmar ſhip; but what 
appears moſt worthy of notice is the chuir : on each fide 
are the ſtalls of the ſovercign an4 knights companions of 
the moſt noble order of the Garter, with the helmet, 
mantling, creſt, and ſword of each knight tet up over his 
ſtall, on a cunopy of ancient carving curicuſly wrought; 
and over the canopy is aftix-d the banner or arms of each 
knight properly blazoned on filk, and on the back of the 
ſtalls are the titles of the knights, with their arms neatly 
engraved and hlazoned on copper. 

The ſovereign's ſtall is on the right hand of the en- 
trance into the choir, and is covered with purple velvet 
and cloth of gold, and has a cmnopy and complete furni- 
ture of the ſ:me rich materials : his banner is likewiſe of 
velvet, and his muntling of cloth of gold. The prince's 
ſtall is on the left, but has no diſtiuction from thoſe of 
the reſt of the knights, they being all companions and 
collegues equal in honour. 

This chapel has aiſo the monuments of ſeveral princes 
and of the nobility, ſome of which are very magnificent. 

Having now finiſhed our deſcription of Windſor caſtle, 
we ought to take ſome notice of the great park, and the 
foreſt : the former lies on the ſouth ſide of the town, and 
opens by a noble, road in a direct line to the top of a 
delightful hill at near three miles diſtance, This road 
leads through a double plantation of trees on each fide to 
the ranger's lodge, the reſidence of the late duke of Cum- 
berland, who greatly improved the natural beauties 0 
the park, and by large plantations, extenſive lawns, new 
canals, and rivers, rendered this villa an habitation wor- 
thy of a prince. This park is fourteen miles in circum- 
ference, well ſtocked with deer and other game, WI 
foreign beaſts and birds. The new erected building on 
Shrub's hill is adorned beneath with a beautiful rural 
landſcape; a noble picce of water, produced at a great 
expence from a ſmall ſtream, capable of carrying barges 
and pleaſure-boats, terminates in a grotto and large 


caſcade, 
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caſcade, over it his royal highneſs erected a noble | 
bridge conſiſting of one arch, a hundred and ſixty-five 
ide. | 

de duke alſo greatly improved Windſor foreſt, which 
zus to the park, and has been rendered famous where- 

ever the Engliſh tongue is underſtood, by the pen of the 

celebrated Pope. It is indeed generally barren and uncul- 

tivated, yet it 1s finely diverſified with hills and vales, woods 

and lawns, interſperſed with pleafant villas, towns, and 
illages. 

ae ſhall now proceed to the principal towns, and ſhall 

in with 

Reading, which is ſo called from the Britiſh word 
Rhedim, that is, Fern; which formerly grew in great 
quantities there. This is a very large and wealthy 
town, ſeated on the river Kennet, forty miles to the weſt 
of London, and ſeventy-five to the eaſt of Briſtol ; but 
is ſo rear the Thames, that the largeſt barges which 
they uſe may come up to the town-bridge, where they 
have wharfs to load and unload them. The inhabitants 
carry on a very great trade, which chiefly conſiſts in this 
water-navigation to and from London ; and they have 
neceſſarily a great trade into the country for the conſump- 
tion of the goods brought by their barges from London, 

ticularly coals, ſalt, grocery-wares, oils, and all heavy 

5. By theſe barges they ſend from thence to Lon- 
don great quantities of malt, meal, and timber. There 
are here three churches, which are St. Mary's, St. Lau- 
rence's, and St. Giles's, built of flint and ſquare ſtones in 
the quincunx faſhion, with tall towers of the ſame ma- 
terials. Here are alſo two large meeting-houſes, beſides 
that of the Quakers. Reading contains about eight thou- 
ſand people, including a little hamlet at the bridge over 
the Thames. 

This town had formerly a famous abbey, in which the 

iament of England has been ſometimes held ; it ſtood 
in a fine ſituation, and large ruins of it are ſtill viſible, 
built of fliat : the walls which remain are about eight 
feet thick, though the ſtone that faced them is gone. 
There are many remnants of arched vaults, and the ab- 
bey gate Is yet pretty entire. This ſtructure was built 
by king Henry I. on an old abbey formerly erected by a 
Saxon lady : that prince was buried in it, with his queen, 
but their monuments are not now to be found, The town 
is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve bur- 
geſſes, and other officers. | 

Newbury is ſeated fifty-ſix miles from London, in a 
moſt fruitful plain, watered by the river Kennet, which is 
m:de navigable up to the town. The ſtreets are ſpacious, 
and the market-place large, in which is fold a great deal 
of corn, and it contains a hall in which the buſineſs of 
the corporation is tranſacted. It is governed by a mayor, 
high-ſteward, aldermen, and burgeſſes. It has a charity- 
ſchool for forty boys, and the place is noted for good 
trout and cray-fiſh : all ſorts of proviſions are here like- 
wile very reaſonable, Part of Newbury is known by 
the name of Speenham-land, it riſing out of the ruins of 
an old town called Spine, the remains of which join to 
Newbury, in reſpect to which it was called New Borough, 
and for ſhortneſs Newbury. This town was anciently 
very famous for making woollen cloth, and the people 
now are generally employed in making ſhalloons. 

Here lived the famous Jack of Newbury, the greateſt 
clothier in England, he having a hundred looms at 
work in his own houſe. He flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and marched at the head of a hundred of his 
own men, all clothed in one uniform, and maintained 
at his own expence, to the battle of Flodden-field, where 
he behaved with great bravery. 

Near this town were fought two bloody battles be- 
tween the army of king Charles I. and the parliament's 
forces, the king himſelf being preſent at both. 

Maidenhead is an ancient town, twelve miles from 
Reading, and twenty-eight from London, under the 
vernment of a high-ſteward, a mayor, and ten aldermen, 
out of whom they annually elect two bridge-maſters, to 
look after the large timber bridge which here croſſes the 
Thames, for the repair of which the town has three trees 
annually allowed them ont of Windſor foreſt. Maiden- 


head is ſaid to be ſo called from one of the eleven thou- 
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ſand virgins which the legend tells us were martyred with 
St. Urſula. The town is a great thorough fare, and has 
many good inns, with a weekly market on Wedne(- 
days. 

Wallingford is an ancient, large, and well-built town 
forty-ſix miles to the weſt of London: in the town-hall 
the aſſizes are ſometimes held, and there the quarter- 
ſeſſions are always held for the borough. It is ſeated on 
the Thames, over which is a ſtone-bridge of nineteen 
arches, and four draw-bridges. It has been ſurrounded 
with a wall a mile and a half in circumference, and had 
a ſtrong caſtle, but it is now demoliſhed. It had like- 
wiſe four pariſh-churches, but two of them were de- 
ſtroyed during the civil wars. It has a free-ſchool, and 
a handſome market-houſe, in which the magiſtrates 
keep the ſeſſions, it being governed by a mayor, bur- 
geſſes, &c. 

Abingdon, a handſome well-built town, where the 
aſſizes, ſeſſions, and other public meetings of the county 
are generally held. It has a ſtately market-houſe built 
on high pillars, over which is a large hall for the aſſizes. 
Here are alſo two churches, and the town conſiſts of ſe- 
veral well-built ſtreets, which centre in an open and ſpa- 
cious place, where the corn-market is kept. The inhabi- 
tants maka great quantities of malt, which they ſend in 
barges to London. Here is a good free-ſchool, and a 
charity-ſchool founded in 1563. The corporation con- 
fiſts of a mayor, two bailiffs, and nine aldermen. This 


place was framed for religious houſes in the time of the 
ancient Britons. 


SECT. XII. 


Of Wiltſhire or Wilts ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Air, 
Soil, Preduce, Rivers, Diviſions, &c. and principal 
Towns; with a particular Deſcription of Stonehenge, 
and whatever is moſt curious in that County. 


LTSHIRE receives its name from Wilton, once 

its capital, which was ſo called from its ſituation 
on the river Willy, it being from Willy-town con- 
tracted to Wilton, It is bounded on the north-eaſt and 
eaſt by Berkſhire, laſt deſcribed ; on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Hampſhire ; on the ſouth-weſt by Somerſetſhire ; and 
on the north-weſt and north by Glouceſterſhire. Its length 
from north to ſouth is nearly fifty-four miles, its breadth 
from eaſt to welt thirty eight, and it is about a hundred 
and forty-two in circumference. 

The air is ſweet and healthy, though ſomething ſharp 
on the hills in winter; but is mild during that ſeaſon 
in the vales. The land in the northern parts is gene- 
rally hilly and woody ; in the ſouthern it is rich and fer- 
tile ; in the middle it chiefly conſiſts of downs, that af- 
ford the beſt paſture for ſheep; and in the valleys, which 
divide the downs, are abundance of corn-fields and rich 
meadows. In ſome places is found knot- graſs near twenty 
feet in length, with which hogs are fed, «ſpecially about 
Market Lavington. Its chiet commodities are ſheep, 
wool, wood, and ſtone ; of this laſt there are excellent 
quarries at Chilmark, on the banks of the river Nadder, 
where ſome of the ſtones are twenty yards in length, and 
four in thickneſs, without a flaw. The chief manufac- 
tures are thoſe relating to the cloathing trade. 

The principal rivers in Wiltſhire are the Upper and 
Lower Avon, the Nadder, the Willy, the Bourne, and 
the Kennet. The Upper Avon riſes near the centre of 
the county, and running ſouthward enters Hampſhire, 
The Lower Avon riſes in the northern edge of Wiltſhire, 
paſſes by Malmſbury, and at length enters Somei ſetſhire. 
The Nadder riſes in the ſouth-weſt part of the county, 
and flowing eaſtward to Saliſbury, there joins the Avon. 
The Willy has its fource to the weſtern fide of Wilt- 
ſhire, and running towards the ſouth-eaſt falls into the 
Nadder, near Saliſbury. The Bourne has its ſpring in 


the eaſtern limits of Wiltſhire, and running to the ſouth- 
ward joins the Avon a little below Saliſbury ; and the 
Kennet has its ſource near the middle of the county, 
and running eaſtward enters Berkſhire. Thus is all Wilt- 
ſhire ſupplied with rivers, which not only afford great 
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plenty of fiſh, but add to the beauty and fertility of the 
country in their ſeveral courſes between the hills and the 
downs. 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Saliſbury, 
contains twenty-four market-towns, a hundred and ſeven 
vicarages, three hundred and four pariſhes, and nine 
hundred and fifty villages. It is divided into twenty-nine 
hundreds,” which contain near twenty-eight thouſand 
houſes, and a hundred and ſixty-cight thouſand i habi- 
tants. It ſends thirty-four members to parliament, 
namely, two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes 
for cach of the following boroughs: New Sarum, Wil- 
ton, Marlborough, Old Sarum, Wooton-Baſſet, Lng- 
gerſhall, Great Bedwin, Cricklade, Malmfbury, Chip- 
penham, Devizes, Calne, Weſtbury, Heyteſbury, Hinton, 
and Downton. The principal places in this county are 
the following: 

Saliſbury, or New Sarum, is pleaſantly ſeated at the 
confluence of the rivers Avon and Whilly, eighty-four 
miles from London; it roſe out of the ruins of Old Sa- 
rum, which ſtands on a hill a little to the north of this 
city, which is large, well-built, and very pleaſant; but 
its founders ſcem to have run from one extreme to ano- 
ther, for as the old city was in great want of water, 


this has rather too much, the water running through the 
middle of every ſtrect in channels lined with brick. The 


cathedral is famous for the height of its ſpire, which is 
{aid to be the moſt lofty in England, it bcing four hun- 


dred and ten feet from the ground, and yet the walls are 


ſo excec ding thin at the upper part of the ſpice, that, 
upon a view made by the late Sir Chriſtopher Wren, they 


were found to be lefs than tive inches thick; on which 
that great architect ordered it to be ſtrengthened with 
bands of iron plates, which have ſo eſfectually ſecured it, 


that it is ſaid by the beſt architects to be ſtronger now 


than when it was firſt built. This vencrable ſtructure is 


in the form of a croſs, and coſt an immenſe ſum of mo- 


ney ; but the work on the inſide is not anſwerable to the 
numerous decorations without. The painting in the choir 
is mean, it being probably performed when that art was 


but in its infancy in this Kingdom ; but the carving is 
well executed. However, the author of the Tour through 
Great Britain obſerves, that it is rather a fine church, 
than finely adorned. The following lines ſhew the num- 
ber of its windows, pillars, and gates: 


As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in one church we ſee; 

As many marble pillars there appear, 

As thete are hours throughout the ſteeting year; 

As mauy gates as moons one year do view: 

Strange tale to tell, yer not more ſtrange than true ! 


There are ſome very fine monuments in this church ; 
particulary in what is called the Virgin Mary's chapel, 
is a noble one of the late duke and ducheſs of Somerſet. 
The cloyſter is a hundred and ſixty feet ſquare, and the 
inner cloyſter thirty feet wide. Over the eaſt pars of the 
cloyſter is a ſpacious Mbrary. The cathedral, with the 
clole adjuining, where the prebendaries live, make a noble 
appearance. The chapter-houſe is an octogon no leſs 
than an hundred and thirty feet in circumference, yet the 
roof has no other ſupport in the centre than a ſmall 
mar ble pillar. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, re- 
corder, aldermen, &c. and the town-houſe, which makes 
a noble appearance, is adorned with a very fine original 
picture of queen Anne, done by Dahl. 

Wilton, an ancient borough town, once ſo conſidera- 
ble that it gave name to the county, flands near the 
junction of the Nadder wirh the Willy, ſeven miles from 
Saliſbury, and eighty-ſix from London. It is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, five aldermen, three capital bur- 
geſſes, eleven common-councilmen ; ſends two mera- 
bers to parliament, and is the place where the knights 
of the ſhire are choſen. It has a manufacture of car- 
pets, Which is carried to great perfection, and many of 


the carpets made there, being very beautiful, are ſold in 


London at a good price. 


Wilton houſe is ſituated in a pleaſant vale, with the! 


town of Wilton on one fide, and a ſpacious paik on the 
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other. The canal before the honſe lies parallel with the 
river, and on entering the court- yard you fee a noble 
column of porphyry, on the top of which is a tne mar- 
ble ſtatue of Venus, ot excellent workmanſhip, "The 
houſe is a noble pile of bni'#1g, deſigned by the ccle- 
brated Inigo Jones, and the rooms me atlorned with the 
molt beautiful ſtatues and paintings. "The preit nome. 
trical ſtair-caſe has been deſervedly admircd, it being the 
firſt of the kind in England; and the grand apartment 's 
a ſuperb piece of architecture, particularly the ſaloon 
which is ſixty feet long, thirty high, and thirty broad. 
* When you have entered theſe grand apartments, ſays 
* a late writer, ſuch varieties ſtrike upon you ever; way 
* that you ſcarce know on which hand to turn: on ah 
e ſide you ſee ſeveral rooms adorned with paintings, ſo 
* curious ard various, that you leave them with rclue- 
e tance; and looking another way, you ore cabeg 
off by a vaſt collection of buſts and pieces ct the 
„ greateſt antiquity, both Greek and Roman. At one 
end of the grand room is the celebrated family pic- 
* ture, by Vandyke, twenty feet long, and twelve fcet 
* high, containing thirteen figures as big as the lit.“ 
This room is alſo adorned with a great number of tainily 
pictures. 

In moſt of the apartments the marble chinney-picces 
are of the molt exquiſite workmanſhip, all carved in Italy 
with many curious ſtatues, baſſo relicves, and piftvris 
by the greateſt maſters. The loggio in the bowlinns 
green is ſupported by beautiful pillars, and adorned wi! 
niches and ſtatues. The grotto has its front curicy'y 
carved, and all the inſide is caſed with marble; it has 
black columns of the lonic order, with capitals of white 
marble, and fine baſſo relievos from Florence. 

The front of the houſe text the gardens is eſteemed 
one of the beſt pieces of the celebrated Inigo Jones, ard 
is a hundred and nincty-four feet in length. The var- 
dens are on the ſouth-ſide of the houſe, and extend 
beyond the river, a branch of which runs through a part 
of them. To the ſouth of the gardens is the preat park, 
which reaches beyond the vale, and the view opens into 
Saliſbury-plain. Here is alſo a hare warren, as it is call- 
ed, which has been for many years a ſanctuary for the 
hares ; but the neighbouring gentlemen complain that it 
ſpoils their fport, for if they put up a hare within two 
or three miles of ir, ſhe always runs to the warren, and 
an end is put to the purſuit: beſides, theſe animals are 
of great prejudice to the corn. 

Saliſbury-plain is very delightful, as well as extenſive, 
the numerous flocks. of ſheep. all round are a pleaſing 
ſight, and it is not common for theſe flocks to contain 
from three to five thouſand, all belonging to one man, 
On this plain are a great number of barrows or little 
hills, thrown up over graves ; alfo the remains of temples, 
and the traces of many old Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 
and Daniſh camps and fortifications. But the greateſt 
curioſity in this county is that noble monument of anti- 
quity called Stone-henge, which Inigo Jones cndeavour- 
ed to prove to be the remains of a temple of the Tuſcan 
order, built by the Romans to the god Ccęlum, or Ter- 
minus; but the learned Dr. Stukeley has endeavoured ' 
to prove it to be a teinple built by the ancient Britons 
It received its name from the Saxon Rode hengenne, or 
hanging- rocks; and in Yorkſhire hanging rocks arc fill 
called henges. 

Stone-henge is ſituated in Saliſbury-plain, Fx miles to 
the north of Saliſbury. It has the river Avon to the caſt, 
and a brook that runs into the Willy on the welt, which 
ſtreams encompaſs it half round, at the diſtance of two 
miles, forming as it were a circular area of four or five 
miles diameter, encompaſſed by gentle acclivitics. This 


ö 
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antiquity ſtands on the ſummit of a hill, which riſcs with 
a very gentle aſcent, 

At the diſtance of about half a mile it has a ſtately ard 
auguſt appearance, and as you advance nearer, eſpecially 
up the avenue on the north-eaſt ſide, where the remains 
of this wonderful ſtructure are moſt perfect, it fills the 
eye in an aſtonithing meaſure. It is encompaſſed with a 
circular ditch, and after this is pſſed you proceed a hun- 
dred and eight feet to the work itſelf, which is a hundred 
and eight feet in diameter. © When we enter the build- 
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Exc lAx D. 
« ing, ſays Dr. Stukeley, whether on foot or on horſe- 
4 back, and caſt your eyes on the yawning ruins, we 
@ are {truck with an ecſtatic reverie, which none can 
« deſcribe, and they only can be ſenſible of that feel it. 
« When we advance farther, the dark part of the pon- 
« derous impoſts over our heads, the chaſm of ſky be- 
« tween the jambs of the cell, the odd conſtruction of 
« the whole, and the greatneſs of every part, ſurprizes. 
« If you look upon the perfect part, you fancy entire 
« quarries mounted up into the air: if upon the rude 
« havock below, you ſee, as it were, the bowels of a 
« mountain turned inſide outward,” 

The ſtones are ſuppoſed to have been brought from 
the Grey Wethers, upon Marlborough downs, which is 
ſixteen miles diſtant from the place; but the difficulty in 
bringing them hither muſt appear inconceivable, The 
ſtone at the upper end of the cell, which is fallen down 
and broken in half, is, according to Dr. Hales, twenty- 
five feet in length, ſeven in breadth, and at a medium 
three and an half in thickneſs, and amounts to fix hun- 
dred and twelve cubic feet. Rude as the work ſecms, 
there is not a ſtone that has not felt more or leſs the 
chiſſel. The upright ſtones are made to diminiſh a little 
every way, by which means the impoſts project two feet 
ſeven inches, which is very conſiderable in a height of 
eighteen fect. On the top of each of the upright {tones 
is a tenon ten inches and a halt in diameter, and made 
exactly to fit the mortiſes made in the impoſts. On the 
outſide the impoſts are rounded a little, to humour the 
circle, but within they are ſtraight and make a poly gon 
of thirty ſides, which, without injuring the beauty of the 
work, adds to its ſtrength. The height of the uprights 
and impoſts is ten cubits and an half, the uprights being 
nine cubits, and the impoſllts one and a halt, 

Of this outer circle, which in its perfection conſiſted 
of ſixty ſtones, thirty uprights, and thirty impolts, there 
are ſeventeen uprights left ſtanding, cleven of which 
remain contiguous by the grand entrance, which is ſome- 
what wider than the reſt, with five impoſts upon them, 
One upright at the back of the temple leans upon a ſtone 
of the inner circle, and fix others lie upon the ground 
whole or in pieces. Somewhat more than cight feet from 
the inſide of this exterior circle is another of forty ſmaller 
ſtones, without any impoſts, which, with the outer 
circle, form as it were a circular portico. Theſe are a 
cubit thick, and four cubits and a half in height, being 
every way half of the outer uprights. Of theſe nineteen 
are left; ot which eleven arc only ſtanding. But be- 
ſides this outer portico, which is. three hundred feet in 
circumference, there is an inner one, Which originally 
compoſed about two thirds of an oval ; the outer part of 
this is formed of certain compages of ſtones, which Dr. 
Stukeley calls tri/ithins, becaule each of theſe compages 
is formed of two upright ſtones, with an impoſt on the 
top, The ſtones of which theſe fit hang are compoſed 
are really ſtupendous, and cannot fail of filling the be- 
holder with ſurprize Theſe ſtones diminiſh very much 
towards the top, probably to take off from their weight, 
and they riſe in height and beauty of the ſtones from the 
lower end on cach ſide next the principal entrance to the 
upper end, and are, upon a medium, twenty feet high; 
but the impoſts on the top are all of the ſame ſize. 

On the inſide of the oval is a leſſer oval of nineteen 
ſtones, lomewhat of a pyramidical form; theſe > two 
feet ſix inches in breadth, one foot and an half thick, and 
upon a medium eight fect high; they riſing in height as 
they approach the upper end of this incloſure. The ſpace 
within it has been called the adytum, or the Holy of holies, 
it being ſuppoſed that none entered it but the druids, or 
Bricich prieſts, who offered their ſacrifices on the altar at 
the upper end. This altar is compoſed of a kind of blue 
coarſe marble, twenty inches thick, four feet broad, and, 
according to Mr. Webb, ſixteen fect in length. All the 
ſtones added together, with which this whole temple was 
built, make juſt a hundred and forty. This is the ſo- 
lution of the mighty problem that has much perplexed 
the vulgar, 

As the moſt early method of building temples, ſays our 
autnor, was to make them open at the top, this is a proof 
of the prodigious antiquity of this fabric. It mult be 
*Wned, that they who had a notion that it was degra - 
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ing the Deity to pretend to confine him within a limited 
ſpace, could not eaſily invent a grander deſigu for ſacred 
purpoſes. Here ſpace indecd is marked out and defined, 
but with the utmolt freedom, Here the preſence of the 
Deity is intimated, but not bounded. 

On the downs, about two or three miles from Mrl- 
borough, are abundance of loofe ſtones, lying ſcattercd 
about the plain, of the fame kind with thoſe of Stone 
henge, and ſome larger: they are called by the country 
people the Grey Wethers, they appearing at a diſtance 
not unlike ſheep ſtragoling upon the downs. They are 
found to be a fort of white marble, and lie up en the ſur— 
face of the carth in infinite numbers, and of all dimen- 
ſions. They are looſe and detached from any rock, and 
Dr. Stukeley imagines that they have lain there ever lince 
the creation. 

Marlburough, fo called from *ts hills of chalk, which 
was anciently called Marl, is ſeated on the river Kenner, 
in a chalky foil, ſeventy-five miles to the welt of London, 
and contains two parith-ckurckes, and about five hundred 
houſes. The ſtreets are broad and paved, and it is go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, and burgefſes, It had 
formerly a caſtle at Marlborough Mount; this mount 
was the key of the caſtle, and is now converted into a 
pretty ſpiral walk, on the top of which is an octogonal 
lummer-houſe, from hence you have a pleiſunt view 
over the town and country. Near Marlborough are the 
remains of ſeveral religious houſes, particularly of a 
priory, the gate-houſe of which is (till ſtanding. 

Between Marlborough an] Newbury is Savernack fo- 
reſt, which is about twelve mi es in circumſererce, we'l 
ſtocked with deer, and rendered delightful by the mauy 
viſtas cut through the woods and coppices with which it 
abounds. Eight of theſe viſtas meet like ſo many rays of 
a ſtar in a point near the middle of the foreſt, where the 
late earl of Ailelbury, to whom it belonged, prepared the 
ground for e:eCting an octogon tower, Whole ſides were 
to correſpond with the viflas ; through one of which you 
have a vie of the ſeat at about two miles diſtance called 
Tottenham, from a park of that name, in which it is 
ſitu ited, contiguous to this foreſt. This is a ſtately edi- 
fice, erected after the model and under the direction of 
our modern Vitruvins, the earl of Burlington, who, to 
the ſtrength and convenience of the Engliſh architecture, 
has added the elegance of the Italian. The honſe has 
four towers and tour fronts, each differently beautified; 
to which are now added four wings, in which are rooms 
of ſtate, .a noble and capacious library, containing a col- 
lection of ſeveral thouſand volumes in all languages, 
eſpecially the modern. The beauty and delightfulaeſs of 
the buildings are much augmented by the large canals, 
the ſpacious and well-planted walks, with which it is 
ſurrounded, 

The Devizes is ſeated on high ground about two miles 
from the bottom ot hills that keep off the ealtern winds, 
in a rich ſoil, eighty-nine miles to the welt of London. 
[t is a large town, conlifting chiefly of two long parallel 
ſtreets, the houſes moſtly of timber, but of a very good 
model. Tt has two churches, beſides a chapel and a diſ- 
ſenting meeting-houſe. The corporation conſiſts of a 
mayor, a recorder, eleven malters, and thirty-ſix common 
council, On the utmoſt part af the Rundway hill, which 
overlooks the town, is a ſquare fingle-trenched camp; and 
there have been diſcovered in its neighbourhood ſcveral 
hundred pieces of ancicnt Roman coin of different em- 
perors, and in 1714 was dug up a large urn with Roman 
coins, and a number of little brals ſtatues of ſeveral of 
the heathen gods and goddeſſes. The inhabitants make 
a great deal of malt; their principal manufacture is wool- 
len cloth, eſpecially druggets, and the market is much fre- 
quented for all ſorts of cattle, wool, and horſes ; but it has 
great ſcarcity of water, 
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HIS county was anciently called Durotriges by 
the Romans, and by the Britons Don Gwyr, 
both of which ſignify Dwellers by the water ſide, This 
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county is bounded on the north by Somerſetſhire and 
Wiltſhire; on the eaſt by Hampſhire; on the ſouth by 
the Britiſh channel; and on the weft by Nevonſhire and 

rt of Somerſetſhire, extending about fifty miles in 
— from eaſt to weſt, where broadeſt about forty, 
and a hundred and fifty in circumference. 

The air is for the moſt part very good and wholeſome. 
On the hills it is however ſomewhat bleak and ſharp, 
but it is very mild and pleaſant near the coaſt. 

The ſoil is generally rich and fertile, though in ſome 
parts exceeding ſandy ; the northern part, which was for- 
merly divided by a range of hills from the ſouthern, was 
anciently overſpread with foreſts, but now affords good 
paſture for cattle, while the ſouthern part chiefly conſiſts 
of fine downs, and feeds incredible numbers of ſheep. 
The inhabitants have not forgot what king Charles ſaid 
of Dorſetſhire, that he never ſaw a finer country either 
in England or out of it. Indeed the downs and hills are 
covered with great flocks of ſheep, whoſe fleſh is ſweet 
and delicate, and wool ſo fine, that it is much coveted 
by the clothiers, and the valleys abound with other cat- 
tle. The huſbandman reaps an ample return for his toil 
and labour, his grounds generally producing a profuſion 
of corn, or of flax and hemp, which laſt 1s allowed to 
be the beſt that grows in all his majeſty's dominions. Here 
are alſo plenty of fowl, as poultry of all ſorts, ſwans, 
woodcocks, pheaſants, partridges, field-fares, &c. The 
chief commodities ave corn, cattle, wool, fiſh, fowl, 
hemp, fine Portland ſtone, and ſame marble. The ifle or 
rather peninſula of Purbeck alſo furniſhes a particular kind 
of ſtone called by its name, and trobacco-pipe clay. This 
county is alſo famous for its linen and woollen manufac- 
tures, and its fine ale and beer. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Stour, 
which riſes in Somerſetſhirs, but ſoon enters into this 
county, running ſouth to Sturminſter, where making 
an angle, it forms a courſe nearly weſt- ſouth-weſt, and 
leaves Dorſetſhirc about five miles below Winborn in 
Hampſhire, and ſoon after falls into the ſea. The Froom 
riſes in the eaſt end of the county, and running chiefly 
weſtward, falls into the bay called Pool-harbour. Both 
theſe rivers afford plenty of fiſh; but the tench and eels 
of the Stour are particularly admired. 

The coaſt of Dorſetſhire is very diſſimilar, it being in 
ſome places bounded with high lands and cliffs, and in 
others with only a beach of pebbles; the cliffs are in 
ſome parts compoſed of ſand, earth, and loamy clay, in 
others they conſiſt of chalk, but very few of ſtone, ex- 
cept in the peninſulas of Portland and Purbeck. | 

This county lies in the dioceſe of Briſtol, and' contains 
ſixty-eight vicarages, two hundred and forty-eight pa- 
riſhes, upwards of twenty-one thouſand nine hundred 
houſes, and about one hundred and nine thouſand feven. 
hundred inhabitants, Ir is divided into twenty-eight 
hundreds, and ſends twenty members to parliament, of 
which two are knights of the ſhire, and two for each of 
the following towns, Dorcheſter, Pool, Lime, Brid- 
port, Shafteſbury, Wareham, Corfe-Caftle, Weymouth, 
and Melcomb-Regis ; for tho' theſe two laſt are united, 
each ſends two, The principal places in this county are 
the following : 

Dorcheſter, the county town, is clean and regularly 
built, and is ſituated one hundred and twenty-eight miles 
to the ſouth · weſt of London, is encompaſſed by the 
foundations of an ancient Roman wall ; but to the eaſt- 
ward a ſtreet is built upon it, and the ditch filled up; 
for on that ſide the town is ſwelled out into a conſiderable 
ſuburb or village, named Fordington or Farington, which 
has a church. There are three other churches in the 
rown, and the ſtreets are wide and handſome. On the 
ſouth and weft ſides without the walls is planted an agree- 
able walk of ſycamores. The banks of the river are here 
iteep, and the town ſtands on * gronnd. Beyond the 
river are meadows and warm ſandy lands. At a ſmall 
diſtance is the noble Roman amphitheatre called by the 
vulgar Maumbury, and the terras on the top is a common 
place of rendezvous, it affording an agreeable circular 
walk, which has a proſpect of the town and of wide 
plains of corn-fields all round. 

Weymouth is a clean and agreeable town, conſidering 
its low ſituation, it ſtanding cloſe to the ſea. It is ſituated 
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eight miles to the ſouth of Dorcheſter, and one hundted 
and thirty-two to the weſt-ſouth-welt of London, It ig 
well built, and has an excellent harbour, defended by twa 
forts. Many ſubſtantial merchants reſide here, who have a 
conſiderable number of ſhips, and carry on an extenſive 
trade, not only to France, but to Portugal, Spain, New. 
foundland, and Virginia, and they have a cuſtom-houſe 

and a good quay. Without the harbour ſtands Sand 
foot caſtle, and oppoſite to them is Portland - caſtle ſcated 
in the iſle of that name. It is joined to Melcomb-Regis 
by a wooden bridge over the little river Wey. The united 
towns Have a church, and about four hundred houſes. In 
Weymouth. is. a chapel upon a ſteep rock, and there are 
ſixty ſteps to go up to it. They are governed by a mayor, 
ſeveral aldermen, and a recorder, and each ſends twa 
members to parliament. 

Portland, which was formerly an iſland, is now joined 
to the continent by a ſhelf of ſand thrown up by the 
ſea. It is ſituated in the fiftieth deg. thirty min. latitude, 
and in the ſecond deg. forty-eight min. weſt longitude. 
It is about ten miles in circumference, and' thinly inha- 
bited, yet affords plenty of corn, and paſture for ſheep; 
but wood and coals are fo ſcarce, that the inhabitants are 
generally obliged to make uſe of cow-dung dried in the 
ſun for fuel. The natives are for the moit part ſtone- 
cutters, for from this peninſula come our beſt and whiteſt 
free-ſtone, with which the cathedral of St Paul, and all 
the moſt magnificent edifices in the city of London, are 
principally built. 

The whiole iſland is little more than one continued 
rock of free-ſtone, and the height of the land is ſuch, that 
when the weather is clear and ſerene, one may fee from 
thence above half over the Channel to France, though ir 
2 here very broad. 

Thoſe who are delighted with natural curioſities are 
greatly amuſed here with ſeeing in the midſt of the ſtone 
a great number of ſhells of oyſters, muſſels, cockles, 
&c. and above all ſpirals, or ſcrews, as they are vulgarly 
called, which every where abound in the ſtone ; they are 
perfectly ſolid, and nicely coiled about as it were an 
imaginary axis. Theſe being of the ſame ſubſtance as 
the ſtone, are. very brittle, and generally break in taking 
Out. 

In ſome quarries on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland 
is found a fort off ſtone which they call ſugar-candy- 
ſtone, of which there are two ſorts ; one pale like white 
ſugar- candy, and the other of an amber colour like brown 
ſugar · candy; and indeed they ſo reſemble ſugar-candy 
in the lump, that any perſon might be impoſed upon by 
them, till his tongue and teeth convinced him that they 
were only an infipid exudation of juices petrified and 
cryſtalized by nature in this form. 

To prevent any ſhips being embayed to the welt of 
Portland, and driven aſhore on Portland Race, which ex- 
tends to the main land, two light-houſes are erc&ted on 
the two points of the peninſula, Not far from theſe 
light-houſes, on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, is a very re- 
markable hole through the earth, wide on the top, and 
narrowing about ſeven or eight feet downwards, where it 
opens into a large ſubterranean cavern, where you fee the 
waters of the ſea, the ſight and noiſe of which in boiſter- 
rous weather fill the mind with terror: ſo large is this 
cave, that ſome ſmall craft with their fails up have been 
driven from the ſea into it. 

Not far from Portland lies the peninſula of Purbeck, 
which was formerly full of heaths, woods, and foreſts 
well ftocked with fallow deer ; but there is at preſent 
good lands toward the ſouthern part of it, and under 
ground there are veins of marble and different kinds of 
ſtone. This peninſula is ten miles in length; but not 
more than five or ſix in breadth, and there is a good paſ- 
ſage to it by land. At the firſt entrance into this penin- 
ſula is a plain of barren heathy ground, repleniſhed with 
red deer, disjoined from the cell by an almoſt con tinucd 
ridge of high hills, which when once paſſed there are 
grounds that afford excellent paſture for ſeep and other 
cattle, with plenty of good corn; as alſo quarries of a 
laſting kind of flat ſtone uſed in London for paving the 
foot-ways or ſides of London and Weſtminſter bridges, 


and of the ſides of the ftrects; alſo ſpotted and blue 
marble. 
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pool, the moſt conſiderable ſea- port in all this part of 
England, is ſeated one hundred and ten miles to the 
welt-by-ſouth of London, and twenty tur to the ealt of 
Dorcheſter, at the bottom of a great bay or inlet of the 
ſea, which entering at a variow wouth, opens to a great 
breadth, and comes up to ihe very ſhore of the town, Tt 
alſo ruas almoſt welt tw Wareham, a little below which 
it receives the From and Peddle. At the entrance of 
this large bay 1s an !Nand called Brankſcy, waich lying in 
the very mouth of ihe paiſie divides it into two, and 
has an old caſtle buiit to delcad the entrance. The town 
conſiſts of a chuich, and about tour kundred houſes, diſ- 

ſed into broad paved ſo cets, and has a handlonie town- 
hall built of ſtone, a cuttom-houic and a quay, a large 
warehouſe for keeping th. merchants goods, and a charity: 
ſchool. It is a county of itſelf, and it ſends two men;- 
bers to parliament. This place is f. mous lor the belt 
and largeſt oyſters in all this part of England, u ich 
the people of Pool vickle, and, baricling them up, fend 
them no: only to Lo don, but to Spain, Italy, aad ever 
the Weſt Indies "The town is governed by a wayor, 
aldermen, a recorder, four ſherr.ifs, a town-clerk, co- 
roner, bailif*, al common councumen, and has the 
power of trying malefactors within its jurildiction. 

W.rcham, a town tated between rivers Froum 
and Peddle where they fall into the Luckfor Jake, one 
hundr:4 and nine miles tro London, and twenty miles 
from Dos che: Cr. It was once a very large place, and 
had fever al churches, which are now reduced to three. It 
was allo walled round, and had a caſtle, but it has ſuffered 
ſo much by various turns of fortune, and particularly by 
having its harbour choaked up, that it is at preſcat only 
the ſh1dow of what it was 

Lyne, alfo called Lyme Regis, is a ſea-port town, one 
hundrec an forty- four miles from London, and twenty- 
three miles from Dorchetter, is ſituated on the ſca- ſhore, 
and though it has neither creek nor bay, road nor navi- 
gable river, has a good harbour, but it is ſuch a one as is 
not to be found perhaps in any other part of the world. 
It is formed by a mally pile of building, conſiſting of high 
and thick walls ot ſtone, raiſed at firſt with great arr, 
but maintained with very little difficulty. Theſe walls 
are raiſed in the main fea, at a good diſtance from the 
ſhore. There is one ſolid wall of ſtone large enough for 
carts and carriages to pals on the top, and to admit houſes 
and warehouſes to be built on it, it being as broad as a 
ſtreet: oppoſite to this, but farther in the ſea, is another 
wall of the ſame workmanſhiy, which croſſes the end of 
the firſt, and after winding runs parallcl to it. "The en- 
trance into the port is between the point of the firſt wall 
and the ſecond, or oppolite wall, which breaks the vio- 
lence of the ſea from the entrance, and ſhips there go into 
the baſon, where they ride as ſecure as in a wet dock. 
This work is called the Cobb, aud the cuſtomhouſe 
officers have a lodge and warzhouſe upon it. As the ſhore 
is convenient for batteries, ſome guas are planted in pro- 
per places for the defence of the Cobb and town, which 
is large and well built. It is a place of good trade, 
and is under the government of a mayor and alder- 
men, 

la 1685 the duke of Monmouth landed here with a 
handful of men, which was ſoon increaſed to fix thou- 
ſand, and he was proclaimed king; but beiag defeated 


by king James's army, was taken priſoner and be- 
headed. 
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Of Semerſetſbire ;, its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, Pro- 
e, Mountains, Caverns, Minerals, and particularly 


ſeveral beautiful kinds of Ochres, Of its Rivers, and 
principal Towns. 


HIS county probably takes its name from Somer- 
ton, once the capital, but now obſcured by Bath, 
Wells, Kc. It is bounded on the north by Glouceſter- 
_ and Briſtol Channel; on the eaſt by Wiltſhire; on 
e yelt by Devonſhire; and on the ſouth by Devon- 


ſhire * Dorſetſhire, It is computed to be ſixty- two 
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miles in length, thirty-two in bre:dth, aud two hundred 
and four in circumterence, 

Somerſetſhire, which is ſitunated in the dice e of Briſ- 
tol, and in that of Bath and Wells, is divided into forty- 
two hundreds, and cohtatue about one hundred and thire 
ty-two vicarages, three hundred and eighty five pariſhes, 
three cities, thirty-one market-towns, fitty-ſix thoufand 
houſes, three hundred thodſand inhabitants, and fends 
cighteen members to parliament, namely, two knights of 
the ſhire, and two burgetles for the following towns, 
Briſtol, Bath, Welles, Taunton, Bridgewater, Minchead, 
[velcheſter, and Nlilborn Port. 

The air of Somerfetſhire is, in the lower grounds, 
aniverſally mild, and generally wholeſome. T he ſoil is 
various; the lower grounds, except where it is bopgy, 
w ield great quantitics of corn and grats; the hilly parts 
are lets fertile, yet in many placcs, by the help of art 
and induſtry, good crops of corn are raiſed, and where 
they are moſt barren they afford paſture for ſheep, though 
where there are mincs the grats is dilco!'oured, and the 
ſhecp that iced upon it are ſmall and big-be!lied. The 
country about Taunton is exceeding ch, and atforJs the 
greateſt plenty of corn, grals, and rich fruit tor cydet. 
Within the mountains are mines of Icad and lapis ca'n- 
minis. The commoditics produced by this county gie 
therefore corn, cattle, Icad, woad for dying, Chedder 
cheele, lapis calaminaris, ard Briſtol ſtones, It is alſo 
one of the greateſt clothing-counties in England : the 
manufactures are chiefly fine cluths, druggets, duros, 
ſhalloons, ſerges, cantalouns, knit ſtochings, &c. in which 
valt numbers are employed. 

In deſcribing this county it will be proper to take no- 
ice of its mountains, mines, and caverns, 

The ridges of Mendip-hills run contutedly, but moſtly 
extend caſt and weſt, and are of a very unequal height. 
The foil is barren, and the air cold, moiſt, thick, and 
fopgy. The ſurface is in a great mealure covered with 
heath, fern, and furze, and conſcquently affords but little 
food for the cattle, which are for the molt part ſheep. 
The ore in theſe mountains runs in veins ; ſometimes it 
is alſo diſperſed in banks, and ſometimes lies between the 
rocks. About the ore is ſpar and chalk, with another 
ſubſtance called croots, which is a mealy white and ſoft 
kind of ſtone. The ſpar is white, tranſparent, and as 
brittle as glaſs; the chalk is alſo white, and heavier 
than any ſtone. The vein lies between theſe coats, and 
is of different breadths; it ſometimes alſo riſes near 
the ſurface, and at others lies very deep in the earth. 

About two miles from Wells, on the ſouth ſide of this 
ridge of mountains, is a famous grotto called Wookey, or 
Okey-hole, which is much reſorted to by ſtrangers. You 
aſcend the hill about thirty yards to the mouth of a 
cave, which is about fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
opens into a ſpacious cavern that reſembles the body of a 
cathedral ; the upper part is very craggy, aboundiog with 
pendant rocks that ſtrike terror into a timorous ſpectator, 
eſpecially as they appear by candle-light, by which they 
may be plainly fecn. From all parts of the roof, a clear 
water is conſtantly dropping, forming a number of ſtony 
cones reſembling icicles. The bottom of this vault is 
extremely rough, ſlippery, and rocky, 

From this grotto you proceed by a gradual deſcent, 
through a very narrow and even paſſage, into another 
ſpacious vaulted cavern; but not quite ſo high, though 
nearly as wide, and in other reſpects much like the firſt. 
From this you paſs through a long rocky paſſage into a 
third vault, with a cylindric roof; on one (ide it has a 
fine ſandy bottom, about fifteen or twenty fect broad, 
and on the other a rivulet about eight or ten feet wide, and 
two or three deep; the water of which is extremely 
clear and cold. This rivulet, after its courſe through the 
rock, deſcends forty or fifty feet to the level ground, where 
it turns a paper-mill at a ſmall diſtance from the foot of the 
hill. The loudeſt noiſe made by a number of people in 
theſe caverns cannot in the leaſt be heard by thoſe on the 
outſide of the hill over them. The air within them is 
very cold and damp. 

About five miles to the north-weſt of Okey-hole lies 
Chedder, a village famous for its cheeſe, which excels in 
high relifh and delicate flavour all other cheeſe in Eng- 
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land. This village is famous for the ſtupendous chaſm, 
or cleft, through the body of the Mendip hills near this 
place. It ſeems as if the hills had been ſplit aſunder by 
the ſhock of an earthquake: the impending tremendous 
rocks on either ſide are very aſtoniſhing : ſome ſtanding on 
the bottom, reach near the height of the cliff, and yet are 
entirely ſevered from the body of the rock. The paſſage 
between is very narrow, altho it is the road from this part 
of the country to Briſtol, At the entrance of the cleft 
is a moſt remarkable ſpring of water, riſing as it were 
upright out of the rocky baſis of the hill, with fo large 
and rapid a ſtream, that it drives a mill within a few 
yards. This ſtream, and that of the cavern juſt men- 
tioned, are the ſources of the river named Ax. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Chedder is another cavern, 

but ſmaller than that we have mentioned: Mr. Beau- 
mont, however, mentions a ſtill more extraordinary ca- 
vern than any of thoſe yet deſcribed, and of which he 
has given an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
This is on a hill called Lamb. Much ore, ſays that 
„ pentleman, has been formerly raiſed on this hill; and 
being informed that a great vault was diſcovered 
there, I took ſix miners with me, and went to fee it. 
Firſt, we deſcended a perpendicular ſhaft about ſeventy 
fathoms, when we came into a leading vault, which 
extends about forty fathoms in length ; and as it does 
not run upon a level, but deſcends, when you come 
to the end of it you are twenty-three fathoms dee 
by a perpendicular line. The floor is full of looſe 
rocks, and its roof vaulted with rocks of lime-ſtone, 
among which are flowers of all colours hanging from 
them, which appear extremely beautiful, and are al- 
ways kept moiſt by the diſtilling waters. In ſome 
parts the roof is about five fathoms high, in others, 
ſo low that it is difficult to paſs through by creep- 
ing. The width for the moſt part is about three fa- 
thoms. This cavern croſſes many veins of ore. A- 
bout the middle of it, on the eaſt ſide, is a paſſage into 
another, between forty and fifty fathoms in length. 
At the end of the firſt another vaſt cavern opens. I 
faſtened a cord about me, and ordering the miners to 
let me down, after deſcending twelve or fourteen fa- 
thoms, I came to the bottom. This cavern is about 
twenty fathoms in height, fifteen in length, and ſixty 
in circumference. I afterwards cauſed the miners to 
drive forwards the breaſt of this cavern, which termi- 
nates to the weſt, and after they had driven about ten 
fathoms, they happened into another about one hun- 
dred fathoms in length, and eight or ten in height. 
The frequency of caverns on theſe hills, he adds, 
may eaſily be gueſſed at, by the frequency of ſwallow- 
pits, which are made by the falling in of the roofs of 
caverns. Some of theſe pits are of a large extent, and 
very deep. Sometimes our miners ſinking in the bot- 
tom of theſe ſwallows, have found oaks, fiftecn fa- 
thoms deep in the earth.” 
There are ſeveral other hills in this county beſides 
thoſe of Mendip. On each ſide the river Avon the hills 
form a moſt beautiful proſpe& ; but are of little advan- 
tage to their poſſeſſors; for they are neither fertile in 
herbage nor timber ; but are in general filled with rocks, 
and are in a manner covered with ferns and furze; nor 
do the few trees ſcattered upon them flouriſh like thoſe 
in a better ſoil. From the redneſs of the earth and ſtones 
they ſeem to abound with iron, and in the cracks of the 
rocks is found ochre, which 1s greatly ſuperior to that in 
the ſhops, and conſiderable advantage might doubtleſs be 
made of it, by collecting the pureſt parts, and ſending 
it to the metropolis, where it might be fold to great ad- 
vantage to the colourmen. 

The late Mr. Owen, who made very curious obſer- 
vations on the natural productions about the city of Briſ- 
tol, obſerves, that there are two principal kinds of earth 
of the nature of ochre, the one red and the other yellow, 
which here often crumble to duſt in the places where 
they lie. The red is of a deep colour, between crimſon 
and purple, and of a ſtrong body : the yellow, of a fine 
gold colour, light, duſty, and of ſo ſtrong a body, that 
a dram of it is equal to an ounce of common ochre, and is 
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very much on being touched; and being ground with 
oil, prove excellent colours for painting. In ſome of the 
creeks and crevices of the yellow iron ores is a ſort of 
ochre like meal, as fine to the touck as powder for the 
hair : this is of a lemon colour, and nearly reſembles 
French ochre ; but is finer, and can be had but in ſmall 
quantities. Theſe ſeveral kinds of ochre are found not 
only in crevices of the rocks, but adhering to lumps of 


various kinds of ore, which being broken ſhew a vari 
of colours. Here are alſo lumps of emery and manganeſe, 


and in the ſame rocks are alſo veins of Jead-ore; but 


they are ſmall. Some of theſe veins are pure, others are 


intermixed with a brown ſtone of the nature of calamine, 
and ſome have fmall cluſters of yellowiſh or white ſpars 
accompanying them in beautiful forms. 

The chief rivers belonging to this county, beſides the 
mouth of the Severn, commonly called Briſtol Channel, 
are the Avon, the Brent, and the Parret, The Avon 


enters this county about five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 


Bath, and ſoon becomes the northern boundary between 
Somerſetſhire and Glouceſterſhire, and paſſing by Briſtol, 
diſcharges itſelf into the mouth of the Severn, It ought 
not to be omitted, that about two miles from the Hot 
Wells, near Briſtol, this river is bounded on each ſide 
with high, rough, and craggy rocks, the cliffs of which 
are in ſome places above two hundred feet high, hanging 
over in an aſtoniſhing manner; and many ot theſe being 
covered with turfs of graſs, ſmall ſhrubs, tall plants, 
and clumps of ſhort trees, ſeem to form little hanging 
_ and afford a moſt agreeable and romantic pro- 

c. 
be Brent riſes in the eaſtern edge of the county, and 
runs to the weſtward by Glaſtonbury, below which it 
forms a large lake, and then falls into the river Paret 
near Briſtol Channel. 

The Parret riſes in the ſouth edge of Somerſetfhire, 
and running to the northward, rcecives in its courſe the 
Yeovil and the Tome, then paſſing by Bridgwater, falls 
into the Briſtol Channel. This county is alſo wataed 
by abundance of ſmaller ſtreams, which furniſh it with 
plenty of all forts of fiſh ; but one particular ſpecies in the 
river Avon deſerves our notice : they are called elvers, 
and reſemble a diminutive eel : in the ſpring the river is 
in ſome places covered with them, and even looks black 
with the prodigious multitudes cf them on the ſurface of 
the water, they being in ſize about the thickneſs of > 
gooſe-quill. When taken they are made, by a particu- 
lar management, to caſt their ſkics, and then appear very 
white; after which they are kneaded into a kind of cake, 
and then fried. 

The principal towns in this county are the follow- 
ing : 

Bath, a celebrated city, ſeated in a plain of moderate 
extent, ſurrounded with hills, which form a kind of am- 
phitheatre, and ſupply the ſprings that render this city 
ſo famous. It is fituated a hundred and eight miles to 
the weſt of London, nineteen to the north-eaſt of Wells, 
and twelve to the ſouth-eaſt of Briſtol, This city aroſe 
from its ſalutary ſprings, which in the time of the Ro- 
mans were greatly celebrated, and is now become a city 
of pleaſure, it being juſtly eſtcemed the moſt polite, 
gay, and agreeable place in the world. It is encompall 
with verdant meadows, hills, and pleaſant walks; and 
perhaps there is no other place where ſuch a number of 
delightful and variegated landſcapes riſe to the view. 
be buildings are magnificent, and many of them in 2 
grand taſte ; the ſtreets are large, well paved, and clean; 
the market-place ſpacious, open, and ſupplied with the 
veſt meat, fiſh, vegetables, fruit, &c. The grove, the 
ſquares, the parades, are worthy of notice; but the 
extraordinary buildings are that circular range of 
magnificent ſtructures built of ſtone, called the Circus. 
Nothing can be more ſingular, and at the ſame time 
more beautiful, than a number of noblemen's houſes 
magnificently built, formed into a fine circle, with 2 no. 
ble and ſpacious area in the middle. But more than 
this, the wretched and miſerable are here frequent!) de- 
livered from their painful diſorders, by the healing qu 
lities of the waters of the different baths, or _ 
and have the advantage of being directed by the 4 
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ice of gentlemen the moſt eminent in the profeſſion of 
70970 reſpect to the baths, it is proper to obſerve, 
that in ſome places the hot and cold ſprings riſe very 
each other, and in one place within two yards. In 
— the hot {pings exhale a thin kind of miſt, and 
ſomething of an ill ſmell proceeding from the ſulphureous 
icles mixed with the water. Theſe hot ſprings are 
always the ſame, tor the lougeſt and heavieſt rains do not 
make them diſcharge more water, nor the drieſt ſeaſons 
make them dilcharge leſs. | 
Of theſe ſprings, that called the Croſs-bath, from a 
croſs formerly erected in the middle of it, is of a moderate 
warmth, and a perſon may ſtay much longer in it than in 
any of the others. It is incloſed with a wall, on the ſides 
of which are leuts, and at the ends galleries for the mulic 
and ſpectators, under which are ranges of {mall dreſſing- 
rooms ; one of which ranges is for the gentlemen, and 
the other for the ladies, who being dreſſed in linen habits 
go both together into the water, the men keeping on one 
fide and the Veen on the other. 

The Hot-Lath, fo called from its being much hotter 
than the Crois-bath, is fifty-eight feet and a halt diſtant 
from it. This bath has a well, the water of which not 
only ſupplies its own pump, but is conveyed by pipes to 
the pump in the Croſs-bath, ; 

The King's-bath, which is much the largeſt, is ac- 
commodated with many dreſſing- places, ſome ot which are 
appropriated to the men, and others to the women, both 
ot whom bathe in linen-drawers and ſhifts. There is here 
a ſpring ſo hot, that they are obliged to turn molt of it 
away, tor tear ot heating the bath too much. However, 
the heat of the hotteſt ſpring is not ſufficient to harden 
au egg. 

Toe Queen's-bath has no ſpring of its own, but is 
ſupplied by water conveyed from the King's. 

There is likewiſe a bath for lepers, into which none 

go but ſuch as the phyſicians ſuppole to have the leproſy, 
or ſome other diſeaſe of the ſame kind : this is made by 
the overflowing of the Croſs-bath. The poor who bathe 
in it have an allowance for their ſupport from the town ; 
but are chiefly relieved by the generous contributions of 
the gentlemen and ladies who come to enjoy the benefit 
of the other baths, 
y That nothing may be wanting to complete the circle 
of pleaſures in this y, there are ſpacious and lofty 
rooms for balls and aſſemblies ; the ſtudious have here an 
eaſy ſupply of all kinds of books; two large and elegaut 
theatres have been erected, and a large ſtone bridge built 
over the river. The ſtone with which the fine buildings 
in this city are erected is dug out of the quarries upon 
Charlton down, and brought from thence down a ſteep 
hill, by a four-wheeled carriage of a particular form and 
ſtructure; the wheels are of caſt iron, broad and low, 
with a groove in the perimeter to keep them on the pieces 
of wood on which the carriage moves down hill with four 
or five ton weight of ſtone, very eaſily, without the help 
of horſes, the motion being moderated by means of a 
friction lever bearing more or leſs on the hinder wheel, as 
occaſion requires. 

The walls of Bath are almoſt entire; the ſmall circuit 
of ground encompaſſed by theſe walls is in the form of a 
pentagon, with tour gates, beſides a poſtern. Without 
the walls is a handiome ſquare, in the centre of which is 
an obeliſk ſeventy feet high. The market-houſe is a large 
ſtone building, ſupported by thirty-one ſtone pillars, and 
over it is the town-hall, Here is a general hoſpital for 
the reception of the ſick and lame poor from all parts of 
the kingdom, erected in 1738, by the contributions of the 
nobility and gentry, and is capable of containing a hundred 
and fitty patients. Another new ſquare has been laid out in 

gardens adjacent to the public walks on the ſouth- ſide 
of the city by the Avon, where is a noble room for 
balls and public aſſemblies. Bath is the ſee of a biſhop, 
Who is alſo prelate of Wells. St. Peter's cathedral is a 
lotty venerable pile, with a handſome tower in the middle, 
and a good ring of eight bells ; beſides, there are likewiſe 
three other churches, with a free-ſchool and two ſchools, 
one for fifty boys, and the other for as many girls. Near 
the Croſs-bath is St. John's hoſ pital for poor lick people, 
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which has a chapel of white free-ſtone. Here are alſo 
two other hoſpitals and an alins houſe. In this city is 2 
manufacture of cloth; and it is under the governmeut of 
a mayor, aldermen, and common-council. | 

Wells is ſituated at the foot of Mendip-hills, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles weſt of London, and nineteen ſouth- 
welt of Briſtol, and has its name from the wells and 
ſprings about the city, which is but of ſmall extent, tho 
well inhabited. The public and private buildings are 
very neat, and the cathedral one of the handſomeſt in 
England, it being a ſtately pile, whoſe frontiſpiece at 
the welt end is adorned with images and carved work. 
The cloſe, which contains the biſhop's palace, is walled in 
like a little fortification, and encompaſſed by a moat. 
The dignified clergy live alſo in the inſide of it, and the 
prebendaries and canons have very agreeable dwellings. 
The market-houſe is a handſome ſtructure ſupported by 
columns, and the city is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
ſeven aldermen, and ſixteen common-councilmen. The 
chief manufactures of this city are making of bone-lace, 
and knitting of hoſe, 

Briſtol, called by the Saxons Brightſtow, is ſituated 
in fifty-one degrees twenty minutes north latitude, and 
in two degrees forty-nine minutes weſt longitude, partly 
in this county and partly in Glouceſterſhire ; but being 
a county of itſelf, is independent of them both. It is 
divided by the river Avon which runs through it, and 
ſeparates the two counties ; but that part which is on the 
Glouceſterſhire ſide is the largeſt and moſt populous ; 
for, according to a ſurvey made in the year 1736, the 
circumference on the Glouceſterſhire ſide was four miles 
and a half, and on the Somerſetſhire ſide two miles and 
a half, This city has a ſtone bridge of four broad arches 
over the Avon ; and here is one of the moſt commodious 
quays in England for ſhipping and landing merchants 
goods, which lies along the river Frome, and is half a 
mile ia length, from the bridge on the Glouceſterſhire ſide 
of the city to the place where that river falls into the 
Avon. This is the ſecond or third city in Great Britain 
for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants. The trade 
of many nations is drawn hither by the convenience of 
commerce, and the harbour, which receives veſſels under 
ſail into the heart of the city. The Avon ſwells ſo high 
by the coming in of the tide, that ſhips upon the ſhallows 
are borne up eleven or twelve fathoms. The merchants 
here, as well as thoſe of London, have an exchange ; but 
it was formerly a cuſtom with them to meet, walk, and 
tranſact mercantile affairs in the open ſtreet, and pay their 
money on large braſs baſons on the tops of poſts, in that 
part of the ſtreet called the Tolzey. They were the firſt 


adventurers to the Weſt-[ndies, and about forty years ago 
it was computed that they employed four hundred fail of 
ſhips, in trade, to the ſeveral parts of the world. By the 
Severn and the Wye the inhabitants of this city have al- 
moſt the whole trade of South Wales to themſelves, and 
the greateſt part of that of North Wales; and by land- 
carriage they ſend goods to Exeter, Bath, Wells, Froom, 
and all the principal towns from Southampton to the 
banks of the Trent. Here are conſiderable manufactures 
of woollen ſtuffs, particularly cantaloons, carried on 
chiefly by French refugees; and here are no leſs than 
fifteen glaſs-houſes, which are ſupplied with coals from 
Kinſwood and Mendip hills ; ſome are for glaſſes, others 
for crown-glaſs, and others for bottles, for which there 
is a great demand at the hot well in its neighbourhood, 
which lies about a mile and a half from the city down the 
Avon, and alſo at Bath, for exporting their mineral 
waters. 

This city with its ſuburbs is very compact, being almoſt 
as broad as it is long, and no way above a mile; yet the 
houſes are computed at about thirteen thouſand, and the 
ſouls at ninety-five thouſand. Beſides the cathedral there 
are eighteen churches, and ſeven or eight meeting-houſes 
of Proteſtant Diſſenters: and according to Mr. Whatley, 
there are eighteen hoſpitals, beſides charity-ſchools, a 
guildhall, and a very large council-houſe ; and its cuſ- 
tom-houſe ſtands on the ſide of Queen's-ſquare, which is 
adorned with rows of trees that lead to a curious equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of king William III. On the north-weſt ſide 
of the city is Brandon-hill, under which is Jacob's-well, 


where 
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where plays are acted almoſt every night in the ſummer 
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withinthree miles of the town, where there is a hang 


ſeaſon by comedians from London, The College gicen ſvme bridge, and it once h. d a callle, 


is juſtly admired for its ſituation, as it commands a moſt 
delightful proſpect over the whole city and harbour; and 
here ſtands the cathedral, with a ſtately croſs, which is 


SECT, . 


a line Gothic ſtructure, ſurrounded with the effigics of | M Devor ſhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repreſer. 


ſeveral kings of England. It is remarkable that though 


tatives in Parliament, C. its Air, Sail, Produce, Ri. 


the city carries on ſuch a prodigious trade, no carts are Vers, and Curigſities; with a Deſcription of the friu- 


admitted into it, for fear of damaging the arches of the 
vaults and thoſe oſ the gutters made under ground for car- 
rying off the ſo l into the river; ſo that the goods being 
conſtantly drawn through the ſtreets upon ſledges, the 
pavement is neceſſarily rendered exceedingly ſlippery. 
Bridgewater is ſeated about twelve miles trom the Start- 
int, where the Parret runs into the Briſtol Channel, 
a hundred and forty-three miles from London. The 
ſpring-tide here flows tweaty-two feet at leaſt at the quay, 
and comes in with ſuch an impetnous torrent, and ſuch 


cipal Towns. 


EVONSHIRE is bounded on the north by Brig 
Channel; on the eaſt by Somerſetſhire; on the 

ſouth by the Engliſh Channel; and on the welt by Corn. 
wall, and has the title of a duchy. It extends ſixty-nine 
miles in length, ſixty- ſix in breadth, and contains fifty 
11x thouſand three hundred and ten honſes, three hundred 
and thirty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and ſixty inha- 
bitants, three hundred and nincty-four pariſhes, one city, 


a noile, that it is called The Raging Bear. Ships of and thirty-ſeven market-towns, and avout ſeventeen 


two hundred tons come up to its quay, and from its con- 
venient ſituation for commerce the inhabitants have a 
pretty good coalling trade to Biiltol, and carry coils to 
Wales, and ſlate, &c. to Cornwall, twenty ſhips at leaſt 
being conſtantiy employed. Its foreign trade is princt- 
pally to Neu foundland. It is governed by 'a mayor, 
a recorder, two aldermen, who are juſlices of the peace, 
twenty-four common-councilmen, a town clerk, a clerk 
of the market, a water-bailiff, and two ſerje ints at mace. 
It is a large well frequented place; has ſeveral good 
inns, and the market is well ſupplied with corn, cattle, 
hogs, and ſheep, and particularly excellent checſe. 

Somerton, once the molt celebrated town in the conn - 
ty, and that from whence it took its name, is row bur 
a poor place, „ hundred and twenty nige miles to the 
welt of London, but has a conliderable market ſor cdrn, 

oviſiens, aud cattle. 

Glaſtonbury is ſeated one hundred and twenty miles 
from London, and is famous for its abbey, ſome magni- 
ficent ruins of which ate ſtil] remaining, but are daily di- 
miniſhed for the ſake of the ſtones : however, the curious 
ſtructure called the Abbot's Eitchen, is ſtill pretty entire, 
and of a very unuſual coatrivance. TI: is pretended that 
the bodies of Joſeph of Arimathea, of king Arthur, and 
of king Edward the Confeſſor, were buried here. The 
town is pretty large and well built; ucar it on a high 
ſteep hill, named the Tor, is placed a tower that com- 
mands an extenſive proſpect, and ſerves as a land- mark 
to ſeamen, The laſt abbot of his place was hanged on 
the top of the Tor, by order ef king Henry VIII. for 
not acknowledging his ſupremacy. Ihe holy thorn, or 
haw-thorn, in the church yard upon the hill, ſaid to 
have taken root from a ſtaff ſtuck in the ground by Joſeph 
of Arimathea, and to bloſſom only on Chriſtmas-day, has 
brought a vaſt number of people to viſit; this town, though 
it is very dubious whether Joſeph was ever in Britain, 
Dr. Gibſon ſays it has been cut down for many years, yet 
there are {till ſome growing in the county from branches 
of it, particularly in the garden of Mr. Stroud, the pol- 
ſeſſor of the ground where the other ſtood ; and another 
in the garden now belonging to an inn there. Theſe 
branches, however, do not always bloſſom on Chrilt- 
mas-day ; for they ſometimes bloſſom three or four days 
after, and ſeldom ſo ſoon as Chriſtmas-day, except 
the weather be extremely mild. Glaſtonbury, about lif- 
teen years ago, was for ſome time famous for its mineral 


hundred and thirty villages. This county, which is ſub- 
divided into thirty-three hundreds, ſends twenty-ſix 
members to parliament : theſe are two knights for the 
ſhire, and two members for each of the following places; 
Exeter, Plymouth, Totneſs, Yiympton, Okehampton, 
Honiton, Barnſtaple, "Taviſtock, Aſhburton, Tiverton, 
Bearalſton, and Dartmouth. 

The air of this county is very mild and healthful in the 

valleys ; but cxceſſively cold and blcak upon the moun- 
tains. The ſoil is various, for the lower grounds are na- 
turally fruitful, and yet are made much more fo by the 
art and induſtry of thoſe who poſſeſs the lands; but the 
hills are very barren, In the caſtern parts there is plenty 
not only of good corn, but of fine paſturage for ſhecp, 
where the grounds are dy and chalky. The ſouthern 
part of the county is rem fably fertile, and is as juſtl 
called The Garden of Devonſhire, as Italy the Garden 
of the World. The trees are in as great varicty here as 
in any other part of the kingdom; and fruit-trecs are par- 
ticularly plentitul, eſpecially apples, with which they 
make a great quantity of cyder. The merchants who go 
long voyages to ſea, find this a very ſerviceable drink in 
their ſhips, and therefore lay in great ſtores cf it; for it 
is ſaid one ton of cyder will go as far as three of beer, 
and it is found by experience to be much more wholeſome 
in hot climates. 
On the coalt in this county is found plenty of a pecu- 
liar rich ſand, which proves of ſingular ſervice to the 
huſbandmen, as thoſe who live at a diſtance from the ſea 
purchaſe it in order to improve their poor lands, for it 
renders the moſt barren ſoil fruitful, and, as it were, im- 
pregnates the glebe. Thoſe hufbandmen who live at 
too great a diſtance from the ſex-ſhore, to purchaſe a 
ſufficient quantity of this valuable manure, uſe mar], 
lime, and the turf of the ground pared off and burat 
to aſhes. | 

The inhabitants are in no want of horſes, kine, hogs, 
goats, ſheep, rabbits, and fowl, In the weſtern parts of 
Devonſhire are great quantities of game, eſpecially hares, 
woodcocks, and pheafants, in ſuch abundance as to ren- 
der them very cheap; and in that part of the county is a 
bird ſo very ſmall, that it is reputed a humming bird, and 
like that hangs its neſt on the extreme branches of the 
trees. The inhabitants inſiſt that no venemous creature, 
of what nature or ſpecies foever, will live among them. 

In the ſouth-weſt parts of Devonlhire are great quan- 


waters, but for want of proper caution they proved fatal to tities of marble, and in many places marble rocks are 


ſeveral who drank them, but have been tound ſerviceable 
in the aſthma and dropſy, in the cure of ſcorbutic diſor- 
ders, ulcers, and even cancers. 

Taunton, a handſome, neat, well-built town, a hun- 
dred and forty-eight miles to the ſouth-weſt of London, 
received its name from its being ſeated on the river 
Thone, or Tone. The ſtreets are ſpacious, and it has 


two pariſh-churches, beſides ſeveral meeting-houſes of | thy of the reader's attention. 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, and it is ſurrounded by delightful 
meadows, orchards, and gardens. This town is very 


found to be the baſis of the road on which people travel. 

This marble, when poliſhed, is little inferior to ſome we 
| have from abroad, and accordingly is nuch uſed by the 
gentry in thoſe parts. 

This county abounds with a greater variety of rivers 
than any other can boaſt of; yet there are culy two, 
namely, the Tamar and the Ex, that are peculiarly wor- 
"the former, which ſepa- 
rates this county from Cornwall, has its ſource in the 
hills near Welcomb, and runs nearly from north to ſouth 


populous, and ſome thouſands are employed in the ma- | till it reaches the Engliſh Channel at Plymouth. This 
nufacture of ſerges, duroys, ſagathics, ſhalloons, &c. river is particularly remarkable for the goodneſs of the 


for weaving of which eleven hundred looms have been ſalmon caught in it. 


The Ex forms a courſe upon the 


employed at a time, The river is navigable for barges | ſame points, and, paſſing by Exeter, alſo falls into has 
Chan 
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Great plenty of ſalmon is alſo found in this 
they come in great quantities in the ſpawn- 
From theſe two _ -= 3 is 1 

; i-ety of common fiſh; but the moſt be- 
— and pilchards ; for by trading with 
3 . they obtain all ſorts of commodities from the ad- 
yan ties and forcign nations. 

e in Dev iacral waters that 
[n ſeveral places in Dev onſhire are mineral waters tha 
have been of ſingular ſervice in dangerous epidemic 
* the curioſities of this county is Lay- well, which 

ebbs and flows near eleven times every 6 

The river Tamar, juſt mentioned, receives into it a 
{mall river called the Lid, which is peculiarly remarkable 
for being pent up with rocks at the bridge, and running 
ſo far below it, that the water is ſcarcely to be ſeen, or 
the murmurs of it to be heard, to the aſtoniſhment of 
all ſtrangers who have the curioſity to attend to theſe 
uncommon circum ſtances; for the bridge is level with the 
road, and the water runs near feventy teet below it. 

Within a mile of this place is a cataract, where the 
water falls above an hundred feet; it comes from a mill 
at ſome diſtance, and after a courſe upon a deſcent of near 
an hundred feet from the level of the mill, it arrives at 
the brink of the precipice, from whence it falls in a beau- 
tifhl manner, and ſtriking upon a part of the cliff, ruſhes 
from thence in a wider cataract to the bottom, where 
falling with great violence, it makes a deep and foaming 
baſon in the ground This wonderful fall of water fills 
the air all round at the bottom with ſuch an atmoſphere 
of aqueous particles, that a perſon approaching it finds 
bimſelt in a milt. The principal places in this county 
are the following: 

Exeter, thus called by contracting from Exceſter, a 
caſtle on the river Ex, was the Auguſta of the Romans ; 
it is ſituated a hundred and ſeventy-three miles from 
London, on the top of an eaſy aſcent on the caſtern bank 
of that river. The walls are in pretty good repair, and 
form an agreeable walk round the city, with the view of 
a fine country, hills covered with trees, fields, orchards, 
villages, and gentlemen's feats. The principal part of 
the city conſiſts of four ſtreets centering at a handſome 
conduit, The High-ſtreet particularly makes a noble 
appearance, it being broad and ſtraight ; and the houſes 
are of a very old but good model, ſpacious, commodious, 
and not inclegant. This ſtreet is full of ſhops well fur- 
niſhed, and all trades are briſkly carried on. In the 
northern angle of the city, and the highett ground, ſtands 
Rugemont caſtle. once the reſidence of the Welt Saxon 
monarchs, and afterwards of the earls of Cornwall. It 
is of a ſquare figure, not very large, but environed with 
a high wall and a deep ditch. It has a rampart of earth 
parallel to the top of the wall, and forming a terrace that 
overlooks the city and country. In this caſtle the aſſizes 
are held, and ir alſo contains a chapel. The bridge over 
the Ex is of great length, and has houſes on both ſides, 
with a conſiderable vacancy in the middle. 

The cathedral was about four hundred years in build- 
Ing, and is yet very remarkable for the uniformity with 
Which it was carried on ; for the whole ſeems the work- 
mauſhip of one and the ſ1me architect. The altar-piece, 
Waich was finiſhed a hundred years ago, is the repieſenta- 
tion of the church in perſpective, a very fine piece of 
painting, The fine paintcd glaſs, of which there is a 
great deal, waz much damaged during the time of the 
dvil wars, in the reign of king Charles I. and the carved 
figures of th? patriarchs and prophets were greatly defaced. 
On the ſouth (ide of the high altac are three ſcats adorned 
with Guthic carvings to the height of about twenty- 
ive fect, ſupported by braſs pillars. In one of the towers 
of this church is a very large bell of about three ton 
weight, and in the other a fine ring of ten large ones. 

The other buildings of a public nature are the chapter- 
houſe and cloifters, the biſhop's palace, the houſes be- 
longing to the dean, the chancellor, treaſurer, and other 
dignitaries of the church, the guild-hall, with the hoſpital 
of St. John the Baptiſt. There are within the city and 
werties twenty pariſh-churches ; to which may be added 
One chapels and alms-houſes, with the ruins of ſeveral 
*ters, There are likewiſe three or four meeting-houſes, 
a quay —— goods, and a cuſtom-houſe. 
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The city is governed by a mayor, twenty-four alder- 
men and common- council, a recorder, a ſheriff, four 
ſtewards, a chamberlain, and town-clerk, who are at- 
tended by a ſword bearer, who wears the cap and carries 
the {word given by king Henry VII. before them in all 
public proceſſions. There are alſo in this city twelve 
incorporated trades, who on public occaſions walk in the 
mayor's train, dreſſed in gowns, cach company having a 
beadle in a laced coat bearing the enſigus of their ſeveral 
profeſſions, 

Plymouth is ſituated in the fiftieth degree twenty-ſix 
minutes north latitude, and in the fourth degree twenty- 
leren minutes welt longitude, two hundred and fifteen 
miles from London, between two very large inlets of 
the ſea, in the bottom of a ſpacious ſound, or bay, en- 
compalled on every ſide with hills; the ſhore is generally 
ſteep and rocky, though the anchorage is good, and it 
is pretty ſafe riding. In the entrance of the bay is a 
large and dangerous rock, which at high water is covered, 
but at low tide lies bare. Upon this rock, which is called 
the Eddy-ſtone, the ingenious Mr. Winſtanley firſt built 
a light-houle for the direction of ſailors : this work, con- 
ſidering its height and the magnitude of the building, 
ſtood to admiration ſeveral dreadful ſtorms. Mr. Win- 
ſtanley, who often viſited it, ſtrengthened the building 
by new works, and was ſo confident of its ſtability, that 
he uſually faid to thoſe who doubted its ſtanding in hard 
weather, that he only deſired to be in it when a ſtorm 
ſhould happen ; but in the dreadful tempeſt of November 
27, 1793, when he happened to be ſo unhappy as to 
have his wiſh, he in vain made ſignals for help; but no 
boats dared to go off to him; and in the morning after 
the ſtorm nothing was to be ſeen but the bare rock, the 
light-houle being gone, in which Mr. Winſtanley and all 
that were with him periſhed ; but a very ſtately light - 
houſe has ſince been built in its room. The town is de- 
fended by a caſile ſeated on an iſland named St. Nicko- 
las, and by a citadel] in the town oppoſite to the iſland. 
This is a ſmall but regular fortification, inacceſſible by 
ſea, but not excceding ſtrong by land. It is ſurrounded 
with a deep trench, out of which was dug the ſtone of 
which the citadel was built. It is about three quarters 
of a mile in circumference, and has three hundred guns 
on its walls, which ſtand thickeſt toward the ſea. The 
town ſtands above the citadel upon the ſame rock, ſlop- 
ing on the ſide of it towards the eaſt. The inlet of the 
ſea, called Catwater, forms a harbour capable of receiving 
any number of ſhips, and of any ſize; it waſhes the 
eaſtern ſhore of the town, where they have a kind of na- 
tural mole, with a quay and all other conveniencies for 
loading and unloading of veſſels. On the other fide of 
the town is another inlet of the fea, called Hamoaze ; 
this is the mouch of the river Tamar, where is a wet 
dock, with yards, dry docks, launches, and conveni- 
ences of all kinds for building and repairing of ſhips. 


"Theſe wet and dry docks exceed every thing of the kind, 


being hewn out of a mine of late, and lined with Port- 
land ſtane. The dry dock is large enough for a firlt- 
rate man of war, and the wet dock will contain five of the 
ſame ſize Here are alſo ſtore-houſes for rigging, and for 
the naval and military ſtores of ſuch ſhips as may be ap- 
pointed to be laid up there; with very handſome houſes 
for the commiſſioner, clerks, and officers of all kinds 
uſual in the king's yards. In ſhort, it is now become as 
complete a yard as any belonging to the government, 
though not ſo large. Here are two fine churches, and 
two or three meeting-houſes for Proteſtant Diſſeaters 
and French refugees; alſo a free-fchool, and an hoſpital 
for blue-coat boys. It gives title of ea:! to the noble 
family of Hickman, 

Dartmouth, a ſea- port town ſeated on the declivity of 
a hill at the mouth of the river Dart, where it emptics 
itſelf into the ſca, a hundred and ninety-eight miles from 
London, and thirty-one from Exeter, The opening into 
the harbour is not broad; but the channel is deep enough 
for the largeſt ſhips in the royal navy. The ſides of the 
entrance are mounded with rocks, and at the firſt narrow- 
ing of the paſſage is a good ſtrong fort, and a platform 
of guns which command the port. The narrow entrance 
extends about half a mile, and then opening forms a har- 
bour, in which five hundred {ail of thips may ride with 
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the greateſt ſafety, and the entrance may, upon occaſion, | 


chained up. | ; 
15 — is ſituated on the weſt ſide of this baſon, 


or harbour, in a kind of ſemicircle, on the aſcent of a 
ſteep hill; but though large and populous, it is but meanly 
built, yet the quay is ſpacious, as is alſo the ſtreet 
before it. Here live ſome very flouriſhing merchants, 
who carry on a proſperous trade to the molt conſider- 
able ports of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the plantations ; 
but eſpecially to Newfoundland, and from thence to Spain 
and Italy with fiſh; and they alſo drive a good trade in 
their own fiſhery of pilchards, which is carried on with 
the greateſt number of veſſels of any port in the weſt, 
except Falmouth. It bas three churches, and a very 
large meeting-houſe ; but the ſtreets are narrow and bad, 
though they are all paved, and is governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, twelve maſters, or magiſtrates, a town-clerk, 
and a high-ſteward. a 
This town was burnt by the French in the reign of 
Richard I. They ſome time aſter beſieged it again; but 
were bravely repulſed, particularly by the women, when 
the encmy being routed, general Caſtel, with three lords, 
and twenty-three knights, were made priſoners. This 
town gives the title of earl to the noble family of Legge. 
About fifty miles from the north-weſt coaſt of this 
county is Lundy Iſland, which is five miles long, and 
two broad ; but it is remarkable, that it is ſo encompalled 
with inacceſſible rocks, that it has but one cntrance into 
it, and that ſo narrow that two men can ſcarce go abreaſt. 
The ſouth part of the iſland enjoys a pretty good ſoil ; 
but the north part is in a great meaſure barren, and has 
a remarkable high pyramidical rock called the Conltable. 


SECT. XVL 


Of Cornwall; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſion, 
Sc. and the Members it ſends to Parli ment. The 
Air, Soil, and Vegetables ; the Mines, Minerals, and 
natural Curioſities ; with the Cattle, Fowls, Fiſh, and 
Rivers of this County. The Manners ef the Inhabitants, 
a Deſcription of the principal Towns, and a conciſe 
Account of the Scilly Hands. 


HE preſent name of this county is differently ac- 
counted for; but the moſt probable derivation 
ſeems to be that which brings it from the promontories 
projecting into the fea like horns, called in the Britiſh 
language Kernaw, with the Saxon addition of W aules, to 
denote the people who fled thither. It is ſurrounded by 
the ſea on all ſides, except the eaſt, where it is parted 
from Devonſhire by the river Tamar ; the northern coaſt 
being waſhed by the Briſtol Channel, the weſtern by St. 
George's, and the ſouthern by the Britiſh ſea. Its length 
from eaſt to weſt is ſeventy- eight miles, its breadth next 
to Devonſhire, where it is broadeſt, is about forty- 
three; but in the narroweſt, at St. Ives, it does not exceed 
five, yet its circumference from its unequal ſhore mea- 
ſures upwards of two hundred and thirty-three miles. 

Cornwall is ſituated in the dioceſe of Exeter, and con- 
tains about twenty-ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and twenty 
houſes, a hundred and fixty-five thouſand inhabitants, 
a hundred and ſixty-one pariſhes, twenty-ſeven market- 
rowns, and twelve hundred and thirty villages : it is di- 
vided into nine hundreds, and ſends no leſs than forty- 
four members to parliament; theſe are two knights of 
the ſhire, and as many members for each of the follow- 
ing towns: Camelford, Bodmin, Boſſiney, Weſt-Loo, 
Launceſton, Eaſt-Loo, Fowey, Helſton, Grampont, 
St. Maws, Leſkard, Kellington, St. Ives, St. Germans, 
Truro, St. Michael, Tregony, Newport, Peuryn, 
Saltaſh, and Leſtwithiel. 

The air is ſharp and healthful to the natives, yet the 
vicinity of the ſea, on three of its ſides, prevents its be- 
ing ſubject to hard froſts, and the ſnow lying long on 
the ground. The ſame reaſon may be aſſigned for the 
frequent guſts of wind, which are here very boilterous, 
and conſequently ſometimes pernicious ; but the inhabi- 
tants ace ſeldom troubled with infectious diſeaſes. The 
ſeaſoas are ſomewhat different from thoſcia other parts, 
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the ſummer being more temperate; and as the antumnat 
fruits are later, their harveſt is ſeldom ripe enough for 
the barn till near Michaelmas. 

The ſoil, as it is very ſhallow, cannot be extraordinarily 
fruittul, eſpecially on the hilly parts. The vallies yield 
plenty of graſs, and the lands ncar the fea, by being ma. 
nured with orewood, a kind of fea weed, and fat ſeq. 
ſand, produce conſiderable quantities of corn. The 
fruits and herbs of this county are much the ſame with 
thoſe of others, though not lo plentiful among the com. 
mon people. It has beſides ſome plants which are either 
uncommon, or have never been found in other counties: 
among theſe is a ſort of grain {own plentifully towards 
the farther end of the county, which is naked oats, call. 
ed pillcorn, from its being naturally ſtripped of the buſk 
with which the common oat is cov: red, for which reaſon 
it is much eſteemed, They have allo plenty of ſea- herbs, 
as camphire, eringo, ros ſolis, and what is peculiar to 
this county, the {ſweet briar grows naturally here, 

From the ſurface we ſhall pats to the bowels of the earth, 
where are found many forts of flones and metals. As to 
the former, the moor- tone is the chief; this is uſed 
both in buildings and for large mill-ftones. Its natural 
compoſition is very beautiful, it conliſting for the greateſt 
part of a whitiſh granulated marble, variegated with a 
ſort of black and yellow matter reſembling tinſel and 
tin glas, ſhining and glittering very agreeably in the 
ſun- beams. This tone, therefore, while new, gives a 
glorious aſpect to buildings; but though prodigiouſly 
hard at firſt, it ſoon changes its co:our and conſiſtence. 
When poliſhed ir appears much more ſplendid and beau- 
tiful than any of the marble kind, and makes the richeſt 
furniture, as tables, chimney- pieces, &c. but being 
excceding hard, the poliſhing is very expenſive, 

With reſpect to the mines of Cornwall, they conſiſt of 
two forts, one of tin, the other of copper; thoſe of tia 
are very numerous, and are in general very large and 
rich in ore : theſe have rendered this county famous in 
all ages, There have alſo becn ſometimes found a ſmall 
quantity of gold and filver, but not worthy of notice, 
With the metalline ores are iatermixed large quantities 
of mundic and arſenic. 

The tin works are of different ſorts, on account of the 
different forms in which the tin appears, for in many 
places the tin ore fo nearly reſembles common ſtones, 
that they can only be diſtinguiſhed from them by their 
{ſuperior weight. The ſecond form in which tin appears 
conſiſis of tin and earth, compounded and concreted 
into a ſubſtance almoſt as hard as ſlone, of a bluiſh or 
greyiſh colour, and often the mundic gives it a yellowiſh 
caſt, This ore is always found in a continued ſtratum 
or bed, which the tinners call the lond; and this, for the 
molt part, is found running through the ſolid ſubſtance of 
the hardeſt rocks, beginning in ſmall veins near the ſur- 
face, perhaps not above half an inch or an inch wide, 
and increaſing as they go into larger dimenſions, branch- 
ing out into ſeveral ſtrata, and proceeding downwards in 
a direction that is in general nearly eaſt and weſt. Theſe 
loads are ſometimes white, very wide and thick; fo that 
great lumps of this ore are often drawn up of more than 
twenty pounds value. The Joads of tin ore are not al- 
ways contiguous; but ſometimes break off ſo entirely, 
that you would think you had got to the end of it; but 
the ſagacious tinner knows by experience, that by digging 
a ſmall diſtance on one fide, he ſhall meet with a ſeparat 

part of the load appearing to tally with the other end as 
nicely as if it had been broken off by ſome ſudden ſhock 
of the rock. i 

The mines of this county follow the load in all its 
rich and meandering windings in the bowels of the rocky 
earth. Sometimes the waters are drained from theſe mines 
by ſubterrancan paiſiges, formed from the body of the 
mountain to the level country; theſe, which are e 
adirs, ſometimes prove the labour of many years, but 
when effected they ſave the conſtant expence of large 
water-works and fire-engines. From the ſurface of the 
earth they ſink a paſſage to the mine, which they call a 
ſhaft, and over it place a large winch; but in greater 
works a wheel and ax!e, by which means they draw up 
large quantities of cre at a time, in veſiels called w_ 
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This ore is thrown into heaps, where great numbers of 
people are employed in breaking it to pieces and 
fitting it for the ſtamping mills. a 

The third form in which tin appears is that of chryſtals; 

for tin being a ſalt, will, under ſome circumſtances, readily 

ire: and therefore in many parts of the mineral 
cryſtalize - 
rocks are found the molt perfect tranſparent and beauti- 
ful cryſtals of pure tin. . 

The copper mines of this county next deſerve our no- 
tice, they being very numerous, and ſome of them large 
and rich in ore. It is remarkable, that in ſome parts of 
Cornwall the earth has produced ſuch an exuberance of 
this metal, as to afford it in large maſſy lumps of malle- 
able copper, ſeveral pieces of which they ſhew in very 
curious vegetable forms. The mundic, which we have ob- 
ſerved is found in the loads of tin, was for many ages 
conſidered as of no other uſe but to nouriſh tin while in 
the mine. However, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, a 
laudable curioſity prompted ſome private perſons to ex- 
amine into its nature; but the deſign miſcarried, and the 
mundic was thrown as uſeleſs into the old pits with 
other rubbiſh ; but about eighty years ago, Sir Gilbert 
Clark began to work upon the mundic, and others fol- 
lowing his example have by degrees brought the work to 
bem, and the copper extracted from this ore, once eſ- 
teemed uleleſs, now brings in above one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds a year, and equals in goodneſs the 
belt Swediſh copper, yielding a proportionable quantity of 
lapis calaminaris for making braſs. 

ln many of the cavernous parts of the rocks are found 
thoſe tranſparent cryſtals called Corniſh diamonds, they 
being extremely brilliant when well poliſhed. Their 
form is that of a ſix-ſided priſm pointed on the top, 
and they are ſometimt our or tive inches in length. 

All the parts of Cornwall on this fide St. Auſlle's, St. 
Michael's, and St. Agnes, have little or no mineral ores, 
but moſtly abound with rocks of blue ſlate, eſpecially to- 
wards the iouth, where are many large quarries of that 
uſeful foſſil. In Mount's bay, near Penzance, the ſhore 
is as it were paved with a rocky ſtone, of ſo fine a grain 
that it equals any hone in giving an edge to a razor. 

Among the curioſities obſervable in this county, it is 
worthy of notice that the Land's-end conſiſts of very ſteep 
rocks, projecting beyond the reſt into the ſea, in which 
the water of the ſea runs with great rapidity, violence, 
and noiſe. 

Among the rude relics of nature in this county, we 
ought not to paſs by the logan or rocking-ſtone. In the 
pariſh of St. Levin is a promontory called Caſtle-Treryn, 
which conſiſts of three diſtin groups of rocks, and on 
the top of the middle group is the moſt wonderful of theſe 
ſtones perhaps in the world. It is computed that its ſolid 
contents amount to about ninety-five tons ; the two in- 
clined ſides ſomewhat reſemble the roof of a houſe, meet- 
ing in a ſort of obtuſe ridge upon the top. The lower 
part is a large plain baſe, near the middle of which pro- 
jects a ſmall part on which it reſts, not more than eigh- 

een or twenty inches in diameter. This prodigious ſtone 
is eaſily moveable upon the large ſtone below, the power 

one man being ſufficient to make it vibrate up and 

down, This monument of antiquity was doubtleſs 

by the ancient Britons, and in this county there 

ae many others of different kinds, as well as evident 
marks of Romans being ſettled there. 

With reſpect to the cattle of this county, it has all 

ſeveral kinds found in the others; but it is remark- 
able that the ſheep, which when it lay open and uncul- 
Jn were ſmall, and their wool ſo coarſe that it was 
ually called Corniſh hair, have, ſince the land has been 
manured, equalled the ſheep of other counties in 

ze, and in the fineneſs of the wool. The cows and 
2 are ſmall, but their fleſh ſweet and juicy. They 
ans, chiefly in ploughing. Their horſes are bred 
ſy ou fed as coarſely ; but though they are ſmall, 
3 well, and are very ſerviceable in this moun- 
— — mules are alſo much uſed. The parks 

5 ocked with fallow deer; but they have no red 

ak ept what ſtray thither out of Devonſhire. Many 
— * and martins harbour in the cliffs 


The fowl of this county are generally ſuch as are 
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found in others. Wild fowl are very plenty in the parts 
adjoining to Devonſhire, The birds called the choughs, 
which are in a manner peculiar to this county, are found 
in great plenty, and ſomewhat reſemble the pied or grey 
crow; they are nearly of the ſizeof the jack-daw, have their 
beak and legs red, and have the character of being a very 
thieviſh bird. The molt remarkable among the water- 
fowl is one about the ſize of a ſea-gull, which has a ſin- 
gular method of taking its prey; for it riſes high in 
the air, and from thence falls as if dead, and by the ve- 
locity of the fall, is enabled to penctrate through the wa- 
ter, and ſuddenly ſeize the fiſh it ſtrikes at. Theſe are 
ſeen in very great numbers in Mount's bay, and other 
parts of the fea-coaſt, 

The rivers and ſeas afford great plenty of fiſh, but 
moſtly ſuch as are common in other counties; but the 
prodigious ſhoals of pilchards enable them to carry on a 
very great trade in that fiſh. On the ſouth coaſt are 
found large quantities of thoſe ſmall ſhell-fiſh which at- 
fords that beautiful tint called the Tyrian dye; this mat- 
ter is contained in a ſmall ciſtus or bag, and when taken 
out appears of a greeniſh yellow. If this be ſpread upon 
a piece of fine linen, it will in a day or two appear of a 
pale reddiſh colour, the linen being waſhed the farit 
time it is heightened into a paleiſh purple, and every 
waſhing after renders the colour {till more ſtrong and 
vivid, and it is not in the leaſt ſubject to fade. | 

The chief rivers are the Tamar, the Camel, and the 
Fale. The Tamar runs a long courſe from north to 
ſouth, and is the boundary between the two counties of 
Cornvrall and Devonſhire, emptying itſelt into Plymouth 
Sound. The Camel runs from ſouth to north, and forms 
Padſtowe haven in the Briſtol Channel. The Fale runs 
from north to ſouth, and diſcharges itſelf into St. George's 
Channel, forming the haven of Falmouth. 

The language of the Corniſh gentry is Engliſh, which 
is ſaid to be as pure as that in London, except in two or 
three pariſhes, where a corrupt dialeft of the ancient 
Corniſh tongue is much uſed. The natives ot this county 
are diſtinguiſhed by their plainnels and ſimplicity of 
manners; they ſeem abſolutely unacquainted with fraud, 
diſſimulation, and flattery, and are of a free, facetivus, 
and generous temper; they are curious and inquiſitive, 
and are alſo diſtinguiſhed for their humanity and hoſpi- 
tality to ſtrangers; they are great encouragers of the 
arts and ſciences, and excel in mechanics. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Leſkard is a conſiderable town, two hundred and 
twenty-one miles to the ſouth-weſt of London, and had 
anciently a good caſtle and a palace, in which the dukes 
of Cornwall kept their court, particularly Edward the 
Black Prince, who reſided here as prince of Wales and 
duke of Cornwall. Its town-hall has a turret with a fine 
clock. There is here an ancient large church, dedicated 
to St. Martin, a ſpacious meeting-houſe for the diſſenters, 
a good free-ſchool, and a fine conduit in the market-place. 
It has a very great trade in all manufactures of leather, 
as boots, ſhoes, gloves, purſes, breeches, &c. 

Launceſton is ſeated on the top of a ſmall hill near 
the river Tamar, twenty-eight miles to the north of Ply- 
mouth, and two hundred and ninety to the weſtward of 
London. Here the buſineſs of the county, as the aſlizes, 
and the election of the knights for the ſhire, is uſually 
tranſacted, It is a neat town, and was formerly defended 
by a caſtle, which is now in ruins. 

Falmouth, a ſea-port town, and by much the richeſt 
and beſt trading town in the county, is ficuated in fifty 
degrees twelve minutes north latitude, and in five 
degrees twelve minutes welt longitude, two hundred and. 
eighty-two miles from London. The harbour is ſo large, 
that one hundred fail may ſafely ride at anchor at a time, 
and thoſe of the greateſt burthen may come up to the quay. 
The entrance into the harbour is defended by St. Mawes 
and Pendennis caſtles, both of which are very ſtrong, 
and have governors and garriſons. St. Mawes, allo 
called St. Mary's, has a little town annexed to the caftle; 
but it has neither church nor market. 

Falmouth is well built, and has abundance of ſhips 
belonging to it. It is full of merchanis, and its trade 
has greatly increaſed fince the eſtabliſhment of the Eng- 
liſh packets between this town, Portugal, and the Weſt 


Indies, 
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Indies, as alſo between it and the Groyne in Spain : 
thoſe ſrom Portugal bringing over not ovly vaſt quan- 
tities of gold for the London merchants, but for thoſe 
of Falmouth, who trade with the Portugueſe in their 
own ſhips, and have a great ſhare in the profitable pil- 
chard fiſhery. Here is the cuftom-houſe for moſt of the 
towns in the county, and a head collector lives at Fal- 
mouth. This town gives title of viſcount to the noble 
family of Boſcawen. 

"Truro is one of the chief towns in the county, and is 
ſeated two hundred and ſeventy-four miles from London, 
on a branch of Falmouth haven, which is here divided 
into two ſtreams, and almoſt ſurrounds the town, It is 
a large, handfome, and well-inhabited place, that takes 
its name from its three ſtreets, which in the Corniſh 
tongue are expreſſed by the word Trury. It has a 
church, about ſix hundred houſes, and is governed by a 
mayor and aldermen. 

Penryn is up the ſame branch of the haven as Falmouth, 
but ſtands four miles to the weſt : It is a pleaſant agree- 
able town, full of orchards, and looks like a town in 
a wood. The ſtreets are broad and paved: it has a 
church, and about three hundred houſes, and is governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and a town-clerk, and 
there has been lately ſer up here a manufacture of 
ſerges. 

Penzance, a town ſeated on Mount's bay, within 
about twelve miles of the promontory called the Land's- 
end, and two hundred and ninety to the ſouth-weſt of 
London, is a market-town, well-built and populous, and 
has many ſhips belonging to it, and alſo a conſiderable 
number of families of rank. It conſiſts of about fix 
hundred houſes ; the ftreets, though bad, are paved. 
The church ſtands about half a mile from the town ; 
but the inhabitants have a chapel. It is governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, fourteen aldermen, and twenty-four 
common-council-men, It is remarkable, that veins of 
lead, tin, and copper ore are ſaid to be ſcen even to the 
utmoſt extent of land at low-Water mark, and in the 
very ſea. 

The rocks of Scilly, called by the Greeks Caſſiterides, 
and by the Dutch ſeamen, Sorlings, are about one hun- 
dred and forty {mall iſlands and rocks thirty miles from the 
Land's- end, of which St. Mary's is the largeſt, and moſt 
fruitful, though not nine miles in circumference. It has 
a good harbour defended by a caſtle. The iſle of Scilly was 
. once eſteemed the moſt conſiderable; that and ſome others 
ſtand very high ; but ſeveral of the others are overflowed 
by ſpring tides. Some of them bear good corn, and moſt 
of them paſture. They abound with rabbits, cranes, he- 
rons, ſwans, and other water-fowl, Theſe iſlands being 
ſituated near the mouth of the Engliſh Channel have 
proved the deſtruction of many ſhips ; for, in ſpite of 
light-houfes and the beſt iki1l of the mariners, they are 
very dangerous in the night, and in ſtormy weather: 
here Sir Cloudſley Shovel, in the admiral- ſhip, with three 
other men of war, unhappily ran upon theſe rocks, on 
the twenty-ſecond of October, 1707, and not a man was 
ſaved out of all the ſhips, 

We have now deſcribed all the counties of England 
to the ſouth of the Thames and Briſtol Channel, and 
ſhall therefore proceed farther north, and begin with 
Monmouthſhire. 


SECT. XVII. 


Of Monmouthſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, 
Produce, and Rivers. 


ONMOUTHSHIRE was formerly a part 
of Wales, and as ſuch is deſcribed by Camden and 
other authors; but as all the later writers have placed 


it in England, we ſhall follow their example, though | 


there ſeems to be no better reaſon for it than the Oxford 
circuit being extended through that county in the reign 
of king Charles IT. 

Monmouthſhire receives its name from Monmouth its 
county-town, and is bounded on the north by Hereford- 
ſhire ; on the eaſt by Glonce"erſhire ; on the ſouth by 
the river Severn ; and on the weſt by the Welſh counties 
of Brecknock and Glamorgan. Its extent frcm north to 
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Exc avg; 
ſouth is about twenty-nine miles, from eaſt to welf 
twenty, and in circumterence cighty-ſour. It is ſubg;. 
vided into ſix hundreds, and contains ſeven market. 
towns, one hundred and twenty-ſeven pariſhes, about 
fix thouſand four hundred and ninety-four houſes, thirty. 
eight thouſand nine hundred inhabitants; but {ends 22 

three members to parliainent, that is, one for Monmonth 

and two for the county, , 

The air is temperate and healthy, and the ſoil fruit. 
ful, though mountainous and woody. The hills feeq 
ſheep, goats, and horned cattle, and the valleys produce 
plenty of graſs and corn, eſpecially of the latter, of 
which there is as good wheat as any county in the 
kingdom. 

This county is extremely well watered by ſeveral fine 
rivers ; for beſides the Wye, which parts it from Gloy. 
ceſterſhire, the Mynow, which runs between it and Here. 
fordſhire, and the Rumney, which divides it from Cl. 
morganſhire, it has peculiar to itſelf the Uſ, which en. 
ters this county a little above Abergavenny, runs moſtly 
ſouthward, and falls into the Severn by the mouth of 
the Ebwith ; which laſt river runs from north to ſouth 
in the weſtern fide of the county. All thele rivers, eſpe- 
cially the Wye and Ulk, abound with fiſh, particulaly 
ſalmon and trout. ; 

The gentlemen here generally ſpeak Engliſh, though 
the common people uſe the Weiſh language. The ma- 
nufacture of the county is flannels, 

The principal towns in this county are the follow- 
ing : 
Monmouth, or Mynwy, is ſeated at the mouth of the 
river Monow, between that river and the Wye, over each 
of which it has a bridge. "The town is in a manner 
ſurrounded with water, there being another river, called 
the Trothy, over which it has alto a bridge. It is a 
populous, handſome, well-built town, and has a ſtately 
church, the ealt end of which is much oroamented. 
It has been a place of great ſtrength, and might be eaſily 
made ſo again. The caſtle, though now in a ruin- 
ous condition, was formerly a ſtately edifice. The 
market, which is very conſiderable for corn and all forty 
of proviſions, is held on Saturdays. The government 
is under a mayor, two bailiffs, fifteen common-councit- 
men, a town-clerk, &c. 

Chepſtow is ſeated on the fide of a hill, fourtcen miles 
to the ſouth of Monmouth, and a hundred and thirty-one 
to the welt of London, near the mouth of the Wye, orer 
which it has a fine bridge: it was formerly much reſoried 
to, and is ſtill a large, well-built, and populous town, 
It was anciently walled round, and defended by a caſtle; 
and among the other public buildings had a monaſtery, 
the remaining part of which is converted into a pariſh- 
church. This is the port for all the towns that ſtand 
on the rivers Wye and Lug; ſhips of good burthen come 
up to it, for the tide commonly riſes here ſix fathoms, 
or ſix and a half at the bridge, which is of timber, and 
no leſs than ſeventy feet high from the ſurface of the 
water when the tide is out. In the year 1689 was dif 
covered in this town a Roman pavement, which when 
entire was very beautiful, repreſenting men, beaſts, birds, 


trees, &c, 


Abergavenny has its name from the river Gavrenny, 
which falls below it into the Uſk. It is a handlome 
well-built town, ſixteen miles to the weſt of Monmouth, 
and a hundred and forty-two of London, This town 
is encompaſſed by a wall, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 
It is a great thorough - fare from the welt parts of Wales 
to Briſtol and Bath, and alſo from Monmouth to Glou- 


ceſter 5 and the inhabitants carry on a great trade in flan- 


nel. It gives the title of baron to the ancient and noble 

family of Neville. 
er. XV. 

Of Clauceſterſpire; its Name, Situation, Extent, Divi/iont, 


Repreſentatives in Parliament, ir, Soil, Produce, Rivell, 
and principal Towns, 


HIS county takes its name from the city of Glou- 
ceſter, which was called by the Saxons Gleau- 
celter, and is bounded on the north by W orceſlerſmn, 
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and a ſmall part of Warwickſhire; on the eaſt by War- 
wickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire ; on the ſouth by 
Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire - and on the weſt by Here- 
fordſhire and Monmouthihice It is ſixty-five miles in 
jcogth and twenty-two in breadth, and contains twenty- 
ſeven market-towns, t\WO hundred and eighty pariſhes, 
one caſtle, two foreſts, nineteen parks, twenty fix thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty houſes, and a hundred and 
ſixty two thouſand ſive hundred and ſixty inhabitants: 
it is ſubdivided into thirteen hundreds, and ſends only 
eight members to parliament, that is, two for the county, 
wo for the city of Glouceſter, and two each tor Ciren- 
ceſter and Tewkſbury. 

The air of this county is wholeſome throughout its 
whole extent ; but has a different foil and appearance in 
the different parts of it: in the eaſt it is hilly, in the welt 
woody, and in the middle is enriched with a fruitful vale. 
The caſt part, called Coteſwould, has a ſharp air; and 
though the lands are not very fertile in corn, they feed 
a great number of ſheep : the Vale includes both ſides of 
the river Severn, and is very fertile, eſpecially in rich 

ſtures. Here is made the cheeſe which, next to that 
of Cheſhire, is highly eſteemed all over England; and 
a great deal of this cheeſe is alſo made in Wiltſhire. In 
this Vale the air is ſo mild, even in winter, that it ſeems 
to enjoy a d ferent climate from that of Coteſwould. The 
F.weſt of Dean, which borders upon Herefordſhire and 
Vormouthfhire, is fertile both in paſture and tillage ; 
it beuts very tine oaks, and has rich mines of iron and 
valuable coal-pits In general this county may be juſtly 
{aid to abound with all the neceſſarics of life in the great- 
elt pettection, as corn, wool, non, ſtecl, timber, bacon, 
cyder, and falmon. The chick manufacture carried on 
by the inhabitants is cloathing, which, before our wool 
was lmuggled to France, has been known to return five 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum. 

Its principal river is the Severn, which riſes in Mont- 
gor:1y(hire, and entering this county a litile above 
Tew kſbury runs near {{uth weſt by Glouceſter, diſcharg- 
ing irſelt into the Biiſtul Channel. J he tide flows as 
high as Tewkſbury, which, following the courſe of the 
river, is near ſcventy miles. A little below Newnham it 
reſen bles a fea, and the tide of flood ruſhes on with ſuch 
im pet uc ſity, that it comes into a roll often near four feet 
high, carry'ng ever thing before it. This is called The 
Boar. But what is ftii] more remarkable is, that the 
tides are higheſt ore year at the fuil moon, and the next 
ar the change; and ene car the night-rides are higheſt, 
and the next ihe day-ndes. In this river are taken plenty 
of excellent iulmon, lamprey, and conger eels, 

The principal places in Glouceſleiſniie are the follow- 
ing : 
Glouceſter, by the Britons called Caer-Glow, which 
ſignifies fine city, and by the Romans Glevum, is ſcat- 
ed on the caſt fide of the river Severn, a hundred and 
two miles from London. It abounds much with croſſes 
and ſtatues ot the kings of England, and has a handſome 
proſpect of ſteeples, ſome without a church. "Theſe and 
the religious foundations formerly in every part of the city 
gave riſe to the old proverb, As ſure as God is at Glou- 
* ceſter.” The cathedral is a venerable pile with a hand- 
ſome tower, and a finely-vaulted choir. On the north 
ſide lies the unfortunate king Edward II. and before 
the high altar, in the middle of the church, lies the 
equally unfortunate prince Robert, the eldeſt fon of 
William the Conqueror, who, after being impriſoned 
twenty-ſix years by his younger brother Rufus, died 
_ and was interred here. In this cathedral is a whiſpering- 

place, which formerly paſſed among the vulgar as ſome- 
What almoſt miraculous, till they were taught that there 


is a whiſpering-gallery in St. Paul's cathedral. This city 


was anciently tortified, but after the Reſtoration was 
diſmantled by act of parliament, on account of the re- 
ſtance it made againſt the forces of king Charles I. 
The old houſes projecting into the ſtreets, and its croſs, 
have been pulled down by act of parliament in 1750, 
and inſtead of the latter is a ſtatue of colonel Selwyn, 
their member, who at his own expence made a very 
rge reſervoir about half a mile off, from which the 
water is conveyed into a ſquare baſon at the foot of this 


tue, _ whence it runs in four canals, which 


. 
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| flow through the four great ſtreets that here meet in the 


centre of the city, There are here large remains of 
abbies and convents, both of black and white triars. 

Glouceſter has a large quay, wharf, and cuſtom-houſe 
on the river; and in the city ate twelve companies, the 
maſters of which attend the mayor on ali public occaſions 
in their gowns, and with ſtreamers. Great proviſion is 
here made for the poor, particularly Bartholomew's hoſ- 
pital for fiſty- four men and women; a blue-coat hoſpital 
tor educating twenty boys, and for maintaining and an- 
nually cloathing ten men and women : there are alſo three 
others, with ſeveral benefactions for encouraging young 
tradeſmen and putting cut boys apprentice, and lately au 
infirmary has been erected here. The city is governed 
by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and common-council, who 
are never fewer than twenty-lix nor above thirty-nine,*a 
town=-clerk, and ſword-bearcr. "This city was made the ſec 
of a biſhop by king Henry VIII. who ereCted the abbey - 
church into a cathedral, with a dean aud fix prebendarics, 

Cirenceſter, ſo called from the river Churn, on which 
it ſtands, and Ceſtre, a caſlle, is a populous, rich and 
trading town, full of clothicrs ; it ſtands eighteen miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Glouceſter, and eighty- five to the 
north-weſt of London, and carries on a great trade in 
wool, which is brought from the inland counties of 
Leiceſter, Northampton, and Lincoln, and bought up 
here by the clothicrs of Wiltſhire and Glouceſterſhire, 
for the ſupply of the great clothing trade. Here is a large 
beautiful church, with two iſles, ſupported by ſtrong pil- 
lars. The chancel is handſomely decorated, and the 
tower is very neat and lofty ; the windows thew ſome 
beautiful remains of painted glaſs, and there are five 
chapels adjoining it. In this town is a tree-{chool, a 
charity ſchool, and ſeveral hoſpitals and alms hovles. 

Many antiquities have been found here. In 1723 was 
diſcovered a fine Moſaic pavement, and afterwards Mr. 
Ciſhop dug up in his garden a vault ſixteen feet long and 
twelve broad, ſupprricd by ſquare pillars ot Roman brick 
three feet and 2 half high, on which was a ſtrung floor 
ot terrace, and near it were ſeveral other vaults. Theſe 
were probably the foundations of ſome Roman temple ; 
tor in the ſame place they found pedeſtals, the ſhafts and 
capitals of columns, and handſome entablatures. Indeed 
there have been found hete innumerable coins and in- 
raglios. The town is governed by two high conſtables, 
und has two weekly markets, o:e on Monday for corn, 
cattle, and proviſions ; and on Friday fur wobl. In the 
neighbourhood of this town lord Bathurſt has an elegant 
ſeat, park, and gardens. 

Fairford is a {mull market-town ſituated on the river 
Colne, and is remarkable for the many medals and urns 
that have been dug up here, and particularly for the fine 
painted windows of the church. For John "Tame, a mer- 
chant of London, having taken a prize-ſhip bound tor 
Rome, in which he found a great quantity of painted , 
glaſs, he brought both the glaſs and workmen to Eng- 
land. This painted glaſs was ſo beautiful, that Mr. 
Tame built this church in order to place it in the win- 
dows, and dedicated this ſtructure, which is a hundred 
and twenty-five feet long, and fifty-five broad, to the Vir- 
gin Mary. It has three chancels, a good veltry, and a noble 
tower. The windows, which are tweurty-cight in num- 
ber, are glazed with this invaluable prize, and till re- 
main entire; for in the civil wars the glais was taken out 
and concealed. The painting was from the deſign of 
Albert Durer, and the colouring in the drapery and ſome, 
of the figures is ſo well executed, that Vandyke affirmed 
they could not be exceeded. The ſubject is taken 
from the ſcripture hiſtorics of the Oid and New Teſta- 
ment. John Tame, Eſq; the founder of this ſtructure, 
who died in 1500, lies burried on the north ſide of the 
church, under a marble monument. 

Tewk(bury is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers 
Severn and Avon, ninety ſix miles welt-north-weſt of 
London, and contains about five hundred houſes. Its 
church is a noble ſtructure, and one ot the argeſt in 
England that is not collegiate or a cathedral, 1: is very 
lofty, has two ſpacious ailes, a ſtately rower, and a large 
chancel. The communion-table conſiſts of one entire 
piece of marble, fourteen fect long, and three and a half 


broad. The town is governed by two bailiffs and twenty. 
| four 
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four burgeſſes, and its 
makes the cloathing trade flouriſh here. 
manufacture of cotton. 

We have already deſcribed the city of Briſtol in treat- 
ing of Somerſetſhire, though a conſiderable part of that 
city ſtands in this county ; but have purpoſely omitted 
raking notice of St. Vincent's rock, and the Hot Well, 
which ſtand about two miles diftance from Briſtol, and 
ought to be mentioned in this county. St. Vincent's 
rocks are a vaſt and irregular heap of ſtones, intermixed 
with minerals; but the principal ſubſtance of the rocks 
is a very hard lime-ſtone. The rock out of which iſſues 
the famous water called that of the Hot Well, or Briſtol 
water, ſtands on the north ſide of the river Avon, and 
affords a romantic and beautiful proſpect. To taſte this 
water in perfection it muſt be drank warm from the 
ſpring, or elſe it loſes its flavour. As it paſſes thru” a vaſt 
bed of rocks, and among a variety of different ſtones, it 
doubtleſs borrows its taſte and virtues from the moſt par- 
ticular kinds, and when drank at the ſpring-head has a fine 
gentle warmth and a delicate foft milky taſte ; it is very 
grateful to the ſtomach, and is allowed to be cooling, 
cleanſing, and balſamic; but one of its greateſt qualities 
is its aſtringency : this renders it uſeful in the diabetes; 
and in conſequences of its other qualities, it is drank with 

t ſucceſs in obſtructions in the urinary paſſages from 
vel, as alſo in many of the chronic caſes which are lcaſt 
to be relieved by the common courſe of medicine, 

Briſtol-ſtones are found in vaſt quantities in the cracks 
of rocks and cavities of ſtones ; but chieffy in the cavities 
of iron ore. They riſe in a great variety of forms in diffe- 
rent places, and the cluſters of them are yet more various 
in their appearance; they generally adhere to the rock or 
ore at one end, and terminate in a point at the other, 


It has likewiſe a 


SECT. XIX. 


Of Herefordſhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſion, G&c. 
Its Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


EREFORDSHIRE is bounded on the north by 
Shropſhire ; on the eaſt by Worceſterſhire and 
Glouceſterſhire ; on the ſouth by Monmouthſhire ; and 
on the weſt by Radnorſhire, in Wales; 1t extends thirty- 
five miles from north to ſouth, thirty from caſt to welt, 
and a hundred and thirty in circumference. 

This county lies in the dioceſe of Hereford, and con- 
tains eight market-towns, eighty-ſeven vicarages, a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſix pariſhes, and three hundred and 
ninety-one villages, fifteen thouſand houſes, and ninety- 
five thouſand fix hundred inhabitants. It is divided into 
eleven hundreds, and ſends eight members to parliament, 
namely, two knights for the ſhire, and two for each of 
the following towns, Hereford, Lempſter, or Leomin- 
ſter, and Weobly. 

The air of this county is healthy and delightful, whence 
the inhabitants generally live to a great age. As an in- 
ſtance of which, it is ſaid, that a morrice-dance was per- 
formed before king James I. by ten men and women, 
whoſe ages tcgether made a thouſand years. The foil is 
exceeding rich, producing excellent corn, wool, and 
fruit, as is evident from the Lempſter bread, Webber ale, 
and Herefordſhire cyder : the laſt of which is ſent to all 
parts of England, It alſo abounds with wood and fiſh. 

Herefordſhire is plentifully watered with ſeveral rivers, 
the chief of which are the Wye, the Monow, the Zug, 
and the Frome, or Froom ; all of which are well ſtored 
with fiſh. The ſalmon of this county are very remark- 
able, for in other parts of England they are fo far out of 
ſeaſon, after ſpawning, as to be unwholeſome food, till 
they have been again at ſea to recover themſelves ; but 
here they are always ſound, fat, and fit for the table. 
The principal places in this county are the following : 

Hereford, the metropolis and only city of the county, 
received its name from the Saxons, it ſignifying the ford 
of the army, and being the head-quarters of the Saxons : 
it is ſeated on the banks of the Wye, a hundred and thir- 
ty-one miles from London, and twenty ſix from Glou- 
ceſter. It has a good ſtone bridge of eight arches over the 
Wye, and is ſurrounded with rivers on all ſides but the 
eaſt, This city, though large, is nat populous ; as it lies 
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low the ſtreets are often overflowed, ſo that they are verg 
dirty. Ir originally owed its flouriſhing (are to 5 
martyrdom of Ethelbert, king of the Euſt Angles, who 
was baſely murdered by king Offa, and had a church 
built here to his memory, which was ſoon erected into 
an epiſcopal ſee. This is a ſtately fabric ; the choir, thy! 
plain, is neat, and has a good organ; and the ſpue is 
handſome, but not very lofty. 

The city is governed by a mayor, and has difliuct pri. 
vileges for its ſeveral compan'es, who have their reſpettiry 
halls. In the time of the civil wars this city, being very 
ſtrong and well defended, ſupported a very ſevere ſiege 
againſt the parliament forces, and even che Scottiſh army 
four thouſand of the latter having been Main before it: 
but at length it furrcndered. Of its fix pariſh-churches 
two were demoliſhed by the ſiege; but in 1738 the Co- 
thic chapel belonging to the bithop's palace was pulled 
down, in order to erc& another for the public ſervice. 
Without the walls of Hereford city are the rains of Black. 
friars monaſtery, and a pretty ſtone croſs entire, round 
which were the cloifters, and now the cloiſters of the ca. 
thedral incloſe juſt ſuch another. Theſe croſſes ſerved ag 
a kind of pulpit, whence a monk preached to the people 
in the open air, It has an hoſpital liberal'y endowed fr 
twelve poor perſcns, with two cl;arity-{choo's, one fur fix. 
ty boys, and the other for forty girls, all taught and cluthed 
by ſubſcriprion. Its weekly markets are on Wedneſday 
Friday, and Saturday; and it gives title of firſt viſcouur 
of England to a branch of the Devereux family. 

The walls may be traced all round the city, though in 
ſome places overgrown with trees, ſhrubs, grals, and 
hedges. Towards the north it is ſheltered by a high moun- 
tain of ſeep aſcent, with a vaſt camp at the top, from 
which is a proſpect as far St. Michacl's Mount in. Mon- 
mourhſhire, and on the other fide is a lofty bleak moun- 
tain that ſeparates Brecknockſtire from this county. 

Lempſter, or Leominſter, is a large borough on the 
river Lug, over which are ſeveral bridges, fifteen miles 
from Hereford, and a hundred and thirty-fix trom Lon- 
don. The church, which is very large, having beca in 
a manner rebuilt, is a very beautiful fliucture. On the 
north ſide of it was a conſiderable priory, two ailes of 
which now belong to the church, and two others of more 
lightſome work have been added. There are ſome poor 
remains of the priory, particularly a little chapel which 
probably belonged to the prior's family, and underneath 
it runs a rivulet, which ſerved to grind the prior's corn, 
but now turns a fulling-mill ; and near it ate very large 
ponds for fiſh, which uſed to turniſh the monks on faſt- 
ing days. This town is noted for its fine wool and the 
beſt wheat and barley, and conſequently for the hnelt 
bread : it has alſo a briſk trade in hat-making. Thiee 
rivulets that have a ſwift current run through the town, 
and there are others very near it ; the inhabitants make 
uſe of theſe to work their mills and other machinery in 
the various branches of their trade. f 

Between Lempſter and Hereford is Hampton, the ſeat 
of the late lord Coningſby. There is a plentiful ſupply 
of water on all ſides of the houſe for fountains, baſons, 
and canals; and the windows of the chapel are well 
painted. The park, which is very fine, is eight miles 
in circumference, and conſiſts of lawns, groves, canals, 
hills, and plains. 
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Of Oxfordſhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſins, He- 
preſentatives, Air, Soil, Preduce, and Rivers ; with 4 
Defeription of the principal Places it contains, particu 
larly Oxford and Blenheim-hauſe, 


HIS county takes its name from the city of Ox- 

ford, and is bounded on the north by Warwick. 

ſhire and Northamptonſhire, between which counties it 

runs for a few miles due north, in the form of a wedge 3 

on the eaſt by Buckinghamſhire ; on the ſouth by 

Berkſhire ; and on the weſt by Glouceſterſhire. It ex- 

tends forty-one miles in length, twenty-ſix in breadth, 
and a hundred and thiity-eight in circumference. 

This county ſends nine members to parliament, name” 

ly, two knights for the ſhire, two repreſentatives ot! 
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two burgeſſes for Woodſtock, and one for 
It is divided into fourteen hundreds, and con- 
rains ſixty-two vicarages, two hundred and eighty pa- 


vniverlity, 
Banbury- 


riches, twelve market-towns, four hundred and fifty-one 
villages, nineteen thouſand houſes, and a hundred and 
fourteen thouſand inhabitants. 

The air of this county is equal in goodneſs to any of 
the other ; for the ſoil being naturally dry, and at the 
fame time plentifully watered with limpid ſtreams, the 
air is naturally ſweet and wholeſome, 

The ſoil in general is very fruitful both in corn and 

{s ; but there 1s a great variety in it, and conſequently 
— degrees of fertility. Ihe huſbandmen know well 
how to diſtinguiſh and manage accordingly, both as to 
the tillage and the different kinds of grain ſown here, 
there being no leſs than five ſorts of wheat adapted to as 
many kinds of ſoil. The meadows are covered with rich 

s, and are extremely profitable to the farmer. The 
chief commodities are corn, malt, cattle, fruit, free 
fone, ſeveral ſorts of earth uſeful in medicine, dycing, 
and ſcouring. Whitney in this county is famous for its 
manufacture of blankets. 

The principal rivers are the Thames, Char well, 
Windruſh, and Evenload, which afford plenty of fiſh, 
and are remarkably good. The principal places iu this 
county are the following : 

Oxford, a noble, populous, and fine city, ſeated in a 
_ delightful plain on the banks of the Thames and Char- 
well, fifty - ſive miles from London. It is pretended by 
ſome authors, that it was built a thouſand years before the 
birth of our Saviour ; but this is juſtly controverted by 
others ; however, it is allowed by all to have been a place 
of note before the coming of the Saxons. The whole 
city, with its ſuburbs, is of a circular form, three miles 
in circumference. The ſtreets are ſpacious, neat, and 
generally ſtraight; the mayor and aldermen govern the 
corporation, but in ſubjection to the chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity, to whom both they and 
the ſheriff of Oxfordſhire ſwear to maintain the rights 
and privileges of the univerſity. On St. Scholaſtica's 
day, which is on the tenth of February, ſixty- two of the 
principal citizens pay an acknowledgment of one 
penny each, inſtead of a heavy fine laid on the city, for 
an outrage committed againſt the univerſity in the reign 
of king Edward III. when ſixty- two ſtudents were bar- 
darouſly murdered by the citizens. 

The univerſity, conſidered as a body corporate, conſiſts 
of the officers of the univerſity in general, and of the 
ſeveral colleges. The governors of this great univerſity, 
which, for the number of its colleges, and the fineneſs of 
its buildings, has not its equal, are the following: I. The 
chancellor, who is choſen by the ſtudents in convocation, 
and whoſe office is to inſpect the government of the uni- 
verſity, to protect its privileges, aud call aſſemblies. The 
choice generally falls on ſome nobleman of high rank, and 
his office is for life. II. The high ſteward, who is nomi- 
nated by the chancellor, and accepted of by the univer- 
ſity : his office is for life, and his employment to aſſiſt the 
chancellor and proctors in the execution of their offices, 
and to fit as judge in capital cauſes, when required by the 
chancellor, III. The vice- chancellor is annually nomi- 
nated by the chancellor as his deputy, and is elected in 
convocation. He is always the head of ſome college, and is 
in orders; he on all occaſions repreſents the chancellor 
in his abſence. IV. The proctors, who are two in num 
ber, are annually choſen out of the ſeveral colleges by turns. 

heir duty is to inſpect the public exerciſcs, to ſee diſci- 
pline preſerved, and all diſorders prevented or puniſhed. 
After theſe are the public orator, the keeper of the records, 
the regiſter, ſix beadles, and a verger. 

e colleges are places provided with ſufficient reve- 
nues for the maintenance of a maſter, profeſſors, and 
ſtudents : the halls are houſes where the ſtudents live 
either wholly, or in part, at their own expence. Of the 

ſt ſort there are twenty, and of the latter but five. In 
— of theſe are private lectures and diſputes in the 
ral ſciences, to prepare the ſtudents for the public 
cxerciſes. They are ranked in the following order: 

K 4 Univerſity-college is ſituated near the eaſt gate of 
Y * and was the beginning of the univerſity. It 
5 founded before the year 721, but how much earlier 


not certain, king Alfred not being ſo properly the 


. 


founder of this univerſity, as. its teſtoꝛer after the Daniin 
devaſtations. It has one maſter, twelve tellows, ſeventeet: 
ſcholars, with many other ſtudents, amounting ia the 
whole to about nincty. Before the noble benefaction of 
Dr. Radcliffe, it had one large beautiful quadrangle, the 
ſouth ſide of which is divided into a handſome hall and 
chapel. In a niche before this quadrangle is a ſlatue of 
the late queen Anne, and in a niche in the inſide of a new 
quadrangle is that oft Dr. Radcliffe, who left forty thou- 
land pounds for building a public library, which is a na- 
ble ſtructure. 

II. Baliol-college ſtands in the north part in the ſuburbs, 
and was founded by Joha Baliol, whoſe fon was king of 
Scotland. It maintains a maſter, twelve fellows, thir- 
teen ſcholars, and eightzen exhibitioners, the whole num- 
ber of the ſociety being about ninety, It has one large 
ancient quadrangle, on the north fide of which is the 
chapel, and a library furniſhed with a noble collection of 
books. 

III. Merton-college is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the 

city, and takes its name from its founder Walter of Mer- 
ton, bilhopof Rocheſter, and chancellor of England, about 
the year 1267. It has a warden, twenty-four fellows, 
fourteen portioniſts, and two clerks; the number of 
members amount to about a hundred. The chapel is 
the pariſh-church of St. John Baptiſt. 1 he inner large 
court of the college is very beautiful, and has a well-fur- 
niſhed library, with a fine garden. 
Iv. Exeter - college is ſituated on the weſt fide of the 
ſchools, in the north pait of the rown, and was founded 
in 1316 by Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, and lord- 
treaſurer of England. It maintains a rector, twenty-three 
tcllows, one bible-clerk, and three exhibirioners; the ſtu- 
dents of every fort amount to about fifty. It has one large 
quadrangle, which has a very noble front, and over the 
gate is a ſplendid tower. 

V. Oriel-college is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the 
town, and was at firſt named St. Mary's and King's-col- 
lege. It was founded by king Edward IL. in 1324, and 
his ſon Edward III. adding to the revenue a rich meſ- 
ſuage called Le Oriel, it thence took the name of Oriel- 
college. It conſiſts of one handſome regular quadrangle, 
and has a provoſt, eighteen fellows, fourteen exhibition- 
ers; and in all about ninety ſtudents. 

VI. Queen's-college is ſeated near the pariſh-church of 
St. Peter's in the Eaſt, and founded in 1340 by Eglesfield, 
chaplain or confeſſor to Philippa, conſort to king Edward 
III. in honour of whem he called it Queen's-college. It 
maintains a provoſt, twenty-two fellows, twenty-two 
ſcholars, eight chaplains, nine taberders, and forty ex- 
hibitior ers, and in all about 180 ſtudents. It has had 
ſome noble benefacters, who have erected extenſive build- 
ings that are juſtly admired. The college is a beautiful 
piece of modern architecture, and is formed into two 
courts; the firſt 140 feet in length and 30 in breadth, is 
encompalled by a beautiful cloiſter, except on the north 
fide, where is the chapel and hall of the Doric order. 
The north court is 130 feet long and 9o broad; and on 
the weſt fide of it ſtands the library, which is of the Co- 
rinthian order. Her late majeſty queen Caroline's ſtatue 
is erected in this college under a kind of temple ſupported 
by pillars, ſhe having given one thouſand pounds towards 
completing the new building. 

VII. New-college, which ſtands on the north-eaſt part 
of the city, was founded in 1386 by William of Wick- 
ham, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord high chancellor, 
under the name of the college of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 
It has a warden, ſeventy fellows, ten chaplains, three 
clerks, ſixteen choriſters, and many gentlemen commoners. 
Great additions have been made to the beauty of the 
buildings, which have been alſo enlarged towards the 
garden with two ſtately and uniform wings. "The chapel 
is a magnificent ſtructure, with a very loſty tower, and 
a fine ring of bells. The library is well furniſhed with 
books and manuſcripts, and the garden is ſeparated from 
the college by a range of iron paliſades, and a gate of ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip. 

VIII. Lincoln-college, which ſtands in the middle of 
the city, was founded in 1427 by Richard Fleming, 
biſhop of Lincoln ; but finiſhed by Thomas De-Rother- 
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ham, biſhop of Lincoln, afterwards lord high chancel- 
lor and archbiſhop of York, in 1475. It has a rector. 
twelve 
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twelve fellows, nine ſcholars, twenty exhibitioners, wag 


chaplains, &c. This college has two {mall ancient qua- 
drangles, with a beautiful chapel, the windows of which 
are curiouſly painted. ; 

IX. Ali-Son!s-collzge, which fronts the High- ſtreet, 
was founded by Henry Chichely archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
for offering up prayers for the ſouls ot all who fell in the 
wars of king Henry V. in France. It has a warden, forty 
fellows, two chaplains, nine ſcholars, three clerks, fix cho- 
riſters, &c. Colonel Codrington bequeathed 10, coo |. to 
this college for building a library and furniſhing it with 
books. This library is two hundred feet long within the 
walls, and thirty-two feet and a half broad : it has eleven 
large windows to the ſouth, with a window ot ſeventeen 
feet in width at each end. It is a fine Gothic ſtructure, 
and is thus built in conformity to the chapel. 

x. Magdalen-college ſtands without the eaſt gate, and 
was founded in 1458, by William Patten, otherwiſe 
V.ainflect, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord high chan. 
ceilor. It has a preſident, forty fellows, a ſchoul-mal- 
ter, thirty ſcholars, called demies, an uſher, three pub- 
lic readers, four chaplains, eight clerks, ſixteen choriſ- 
ters, &c. and the number of ſtudents of every fort are 
about 120. The chapel and hall are very magnificent, 
and the walks very delightful. The library, to which 
colonel Codrington alſo bequeathed ten thouſand pounds, 
is very well furniſhed. 

XI. Braſen · Noſe - college is ſituated in the middle of the 
city, where ſtood a hall of the ſame name, with a mon- 
ſtrous noſe of braſs fixed upon the door. It was founded 
in 1509, by William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, and has 
a principal, twenty-four fellows, thirty-three ſcholars, 
&c. beſides about forty or fifty ſtudents. It conſiſts of 
two quadraogles, in the leſſer of which are the chapel and 
library, and under them a wide and pleaſant cloiſter ele- 
gantly built. 

XII. Corpus · Chriſti · college ſtands on the ſouth ſide of 
the city, and was founded in 1516, by Richard Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter. It has a preſident, twenty fellows, 
twenty ſcholars, two chaplains, and four exhibitioners. 
It contains ſome very noble buildings, and its library has 
a valuable collection of books and manuſcripts. 

XIII. Chriſt-Church-college takes up a vaſt extent of 
ground, on the ſouth ſide of the city. It was begun iu 
the year 1515, by Cardinal Wolſey; but upon his diſ- 
grace it fell into the king's hands, who joined it to Can- 
terbury-college, and Peckwater Inn. It has a dean, eight 
canons, one hundred and one ſtudents, eight chaplains, 
eight ſinging men, eight choriſters, and a teacher of mu- 
fic, a ſchool-malter, uſher, forty grammar-ſcholars, &c. 
In the ſtately tower in the front of the gate hangs the 
great bell called Tom, which was removed thither out 
of the ſteeple of the cathedral, and is ſeven feet one inch 
in diameter, weighing ſeven thouſand pounds weight. 
This bell is tolled every night one hundred and one 
ſtrokes ; agreeable to the number of ſtudents in the col- 
lege, to give warning for ſhutting up the gates in the 
colleges and halls in the univerſity. The buildings of 
this college-are very large and fplendid. The great qua- 
drangle has a wide and handſome terrace round it, and a 
fountain in the middle. Peckwater quadrangle is finely 
built, and there are alſo two other ſquares. The cathe- 
dral is lofty, the hall and library are high and ſpacious, 
and the latter contains a noble collection of books. In a 
word, this college is a univerſity of itſelf. 

XIV. Trinity-college was originally a religious houſe, 
called Durham-college, for the monks of Durham ca- 
thedral, ſeated in the north ſuburbs ; but upon the diſ- 
ſolution of monaſteries, Sir Thomas Pope purchaſed it 
of thoſe to whom it had been granted by the crown, and 
converted it into a college. It has a preſident, twelve 
fellows, twelve ſcholars, who, together with the gen- 
tlemen-commoners, amount to about eighty. It conſiſts 
of two quadrangles, in the firſt of which are the chape!, 
the hall, and the library. The chapel, which has been 
rebuilt, is an elegant ſtructure, and the roof is enriched 
with fret-work, and an admirable painting repreſenting 
our Saviour's aſcenſion. The gardens on the eaſt ſide ot 
the college are large and well laid out. 

XV. St. John Baptiſt's college ſtands in the north ſub- 
urbs, and was founded in 1555, by Thomas White, 
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lord mayor of London. The two quadrangles are large 
and uniform, particularly the inuer court built by arch. 
bithop Laud, which is very elegant, the eaſt and wer 
ſides of it having noble piazzas. The ball is neat, and 
adorned with good pictures, and the gardens large and 
well laid out. It has a preſident, fifty fellows, eleven 
ſcholars, &c. and the number of ſtudents amount 1, 
about ſeven*y, | | 

XVI. Jetns college is ſituated in St. Michael's pariſh 
and was begun in 1571, by Hugh Price prebendary of 
Rocheſter, and appropriated to the benefit of the Welſh; 
it has met with ſeveral benclattions, by which it is 
enabled to maintain a principal, nineteen fellows, eigh- 
teen ſcholars, twenty-one exhibitioners, &c. who with 
the geatlemen-commoners amount to about ninety, It 
has two handſome quadrangles, the innermolt of which 
is very icgular and uniform, 

XVII. Wadham college is ſeated in the north ſkirts 
of the city, and received its name from its founder Ni. 
cholas Wadham of Somerſetſhire, Eſq; It was begun 
in 1609, and finiſhed after his death by his lady in 1013. 
It conliſts of one noble quadrangle, beſides the libr 
and chapel, the windows of which are beautifully painted, 
and has a handſome garden. It maintains a warden, fif- 
teen fellows, fifteen ſcholars, ſixteen exhibitioners; bur 
the number of ſtudents amount to about a hundred. 

XVIII. Pembroke-college ſtands on the ſouth ſide of 
the city, and was formerly called Broad-gate-hall, but was 
erected into a college by the bounty of 'Chomas Teſdale, 
Eſq; and Richard Wrightwicke, B. D. in 1624, who 
gave it the preſent name in honour of the earl of Pems 
broke, then lord chancellor. It is an elegant edifice of 
the lonic order, and has a pleaſant garden. It has a 
maſter, tourtcen fellows, and twenty- four ſcholars, who, 
with the gentlemen commoners, amount to about ſixty, 

XIX. Worceſter- college was lately called Glouceſter- 
hall; but was erected into a college by Sir Thomas 
Cookſey of Aſtley in Worceſterſhire, and has lately been 
adorned with new buildings, which make a ſtately and 
ſplendid appearance. Here are a provoſt, twenty fellows, 
ſeventeen exhibitioners, and the numbers of ſtudents 
amount to about fifty. h 

XX. Hertford-college was originally called Hart-hall; 
but was erected into a college in 1740, by his late ma- 
jeſty's royal charter, by which it is to conſiſt of a prin- 
cipal, with four ſenior and eight junior tellows. The 
preſent number of fellows is about twenty. It ſtands in 
the pariſh of St. Peter's in the Eaſt, and conſiſts of one 
quadrangle. 

Theſe are the twenty colleges of which this celebrated 
univerſity conſiſts ; there are beſides five halls, which are 
places unendowed, though not without exhibitions; the 
ſtudents in theſe ſubſiſt at their own expence, are under 
the government of a principal and vice-principal, and 
pay the former for their lodgings. Theſe five halls are 
Alban-hall, Edmund-hall, St, Mary's-hall, New-Ian- 
hall, and St. Mary Magdalen- hall. 

Beſides the buildings already mentioned, is the theatre, 
a magnificent ſtructure raiſed by the munificence of Dr. 
Gilbert Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and built by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The roof, which is ſupported 
without pillars, is finely painted. There is here alſo the 
noble Bodleian Library, and the Muſeum Aſhmoleanum, 
one of the richeſt repoſitories of natural curioliiies in the 
world, the Clarendon printing-houſe, &c. 

The city of Oxford was made an epiſcopal ſce in 1541, 
and beſides the colleges and halls juſt mentioned, has two 
charity-ſchools, one erected by the univerſity for fifty-tour 
boys, and the other by the city, for fifty boys and giris- 

Woodſtock, a borough ſeven miles to the north 
Oxford, is pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing ground, and was 
formerly celebrated for the famous labyrinth in wh 
fair Roſamond was concealed by King Henry II. and mur- 
dered by his queen. Some years ago a ſmall part of the 
old palace and of this labyrinth were remaining; but 
not the leaſt veſtige of them is now left. This toun 
is now principally famous for Blenheim-houſe, a mag” 
ficent pile of building erected about half a mile from the 
town to perpetuate the memory of the ſignal victory 
rained by the allies over the French and Bavarians near 
the village of Blenheim on the banks of the Does 
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was ſettled by the Britiſh parliament on 
2 duke of Marlborough, and his heirs, 
j al acknowledgment for his bravery and con- 
ad on that occaſion. The roof is adorned with a ſtone 
dude; but there are ſeveral towers on the top of the 
ings, that have a ver) heavy aſpect. The lofty hall 
inted by Sir James Thornhill, and the cieling by 
2 the rooms are finely enriched with marble 
chimney-pieces, beautiful furniture, incomparable hang- 
ings, and paintings repreſenting the principal explolts of 
the duke of Marlborough. Among the pictures are many 
of Ruben's beſt and largeſt pieces, and the famous loves 
of the gods by Titian, which was a preſent from the king 
of Sardinia. The gallery is ſupported by marble columns 
and pilaſters. Over a pediment in the front of the houſe, 
facing the gardens, is a fine buſt of Lewis XIV. bigger 
than the life, taken from the gate of Tournay. The chapel 
is very beautiful, and the garden is a large plot of ground 
taken dut of the park and well laid out, having fine 
walks, eſpaliers, &c. and the viſtas are terminated by ſome 
remarkable objects in the neighbouring country. In the 

K is a lofty bridge, conſiſting of one arch above one 
hundred and ninety feet wide, and a vaſt obeliſk, on which 
is inſcribed an excellent ſummary of the duke's actions 
and character. 

Banbury is a large well-built market-town, ſeated on 
the Charwell, ſeventy-ſeven miles to the north-weſt of 
London. It contains ſeveral good inns, and its markets 
are well ſupplied with proviſions. This is eſteemed the 
ſecond town in the connty for beauty ; the houſes are 

y built with ſtone, and the church is a large 
ſome ſtructure. This town has long been famous 


for its cakes and ale. 


CEC TT. AXEL 

Of Buckinghamſhire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Di- 
viſions, Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, 
and principal Places. 


H1S county probably derived its name from the 
T Saxon word Buc, it formerly abounding more in 
deer than any other county.. It is bounded on the north 
by Northamptonſhire ; on the eaſt by Bedfordſhire, Hert- 
fordſhire, and Middleſex ; on the ſouth by Berkſhire, 
from which it is ſeparated by the Thames ; and on the 
weſt by Oxfordſhire. Its length is about thirty-nine 
miles, its breadth where broadeſt is about eighteen, and 
ic ls one hundred and thirty- eight miles in compaſs. 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and 
in the Norfolk circuit, is divided into eight hundreds, and 
contains fourteen market-towns, ſeventy- three vicarages, 
one handred and eighty-five pariſhes, ſix hundred 
and fifteen villages, eighteen thouſand three hundred 
and ninety houſes, and about one hundred and ele- 
ven thouſand three hundred and forty inhabitants. It 
ſen ds fourteen members to parliament, namely, two for 
the county, two for Buckingham, two for Chipping- 
Wycomb, two for Ayleſbury, two for Great-Marlow, 
two for Wendover, and two for Agmondeſttam. 

The air of Buckinghamſhire is generally eſteemed 
good, eſpecially in the higher parts; and even in the 
vallies it is more healthful than in many other counties. 
The ſoil is for the moſt part chalk, or marl, and very 
rich; ſo that the corn and cattle of this county are excel- 
lent, particularly their ſheep. The thief commodities 
are timber, beech, tine wool, and the chief manufac- 
tures are bone-lace, which is here made in great perfec- 
tion, ſtraw- hats, and paper. 

The rivers of this county are but ſmall, except the 
Thames, which wathes its borders to the ſouth ; the 
others are the Ouſe and the Colae. 

The principal places in this county are the follow- 
ing : 

Buckingham, which is ſeated on the Ouſe, which ſur- 
rounds it on all ſides but the north, and is ſixty miles 
to the north-weſt of London. It ſtands on a low ground, 
and has = bridges over the river, A caſtle was for- 
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merly ſeated in the middle of the town, but hardly any 
of its ruins now remain. It hag, a town-hall, a church, 
and a chapel, erected by archbiſhop, Becket, now uſed as 
a free-ſchool, and ſeveral meeting-houſes. The county- 
gaol and court are ſometimes kept here, and ſoinctimes 
the aſlizes are held in this town. W. 

Near this town is Stow, a village rendered deſervedly 
famous by the noble gardens which belonged to the 
late lord viſcount Cobham, and now to Earl Temple. 
On entering the garden on the ſouth ſide you are ſtruck 
with the grandeur and variety of the objects that preſent 
themſelves to view. In the middle of a large octogon 
piece of water is an obeliſk near ſeventy feet high, from 
the top of which riſes a ſtream of water. At a good diſ- 
trance are two beautiful rivers, which join, and enter the 
octogon in one ſtream, and over one of them is a Palla- 
dian bridge. At a diſtance on the right hand is a Go- 
thic ſtructure ſeated on a hill, and dedicated to Liberty, 
and on the left, ar Egyptian pyramid ſixty feet higb. 

From the above octogon falls a natural caſcade, in 
three different ſheets of water. Hence you paſs to 
the hermirage, which is agreeably ſituated in a wood 
on paſſing through you come to a neat ſtructure called 
the Veneris Hortus, before which are the ſtatues of Cain 
and Abel. Each way from the entrance of the room is 
a handſome colonade leading to ſome pavilions, where 
are four antique buſts of Veſpaſian, Cleopatra, Nero, and 
Fauſtina. | "SY 

On the top of a mount is the Belvedere, a building 
which affords a delightful proſpect. In the garden is alſo 
the temple of Friendſhip, a lofty ſquare building of the 
Doric order, with three noble porticos on the ſides. 
The cieling is painted, and in the room are ten pedeſtals, 
on which are the buſts of his lordſhip, and nine of his 
friends, his late royal highneſs the prince of Wales, the 
earl of Cheſterfield, Mr. Pitt, &c. There are alſo in 
the garden, St. Auguſtine's cave, which is formed of 
roots of trees and moſs; the Temple of Bacchus; a 
Saxon temple, ſtanding in a ſolemn grove, and contain- 
ing the ſeven Saxon delties preſiding over the ſeveral days 
of the week; and in the middle an altar for ſacrifice; a 
Corinthian column, on which is placed the ſtatue of his 
late majeſty king George; Dido's cave, feated in a wood; 
a rotunda, the dome of which is ſupported by ten Doric 
columns, and in the centre is a circular pedeſtal, or 
which is placed a Venus de Medicis ; the ſtatue of her 
late majeſty queen Caroline, erected on four Ionic co- 
lumns placed on a large pedeſtal ; the ſleeping parlour, a 
ſquare ſtructure placed in a wood in the centre of ſix 
walks; the temple of ancient Virtue, which is a rotunda 
of the Doric order, and in four niches are the ſtatues 
of Epaminondas, Lycyrgus, Socrates, and Homer; the 
Elyſian-fields, a molt delightful ſpot ; a grotto adorned 
with ſhells, pebbles, and minerals; a ſhell pavilion, the 
dome of which is ſupported by ſix wreathed columns ; the 
Chineſe houſe; the monuments, of Britiſh worthies, 
theſe are Mr. Pope, Sir Thomas Greſham, Shakeſpeare, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Sir Francis Bacon, king Alfred, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, queen Elizabeth, king William 
III. Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, John 
Hampden, Eſq; Sir John Barnard, &c. 

In ſhort, the temples, pavilions, pyramids, obeliſks, 
monuments, ſtatues, buſts, &c. are all highly finiſhed, 
and the many inſcriptions fre deſigned for the informa- 
tion and inſtruction of the beholder ; and this delightful 
ſpot ſeems to want nothing that can contribute to render 
it a terreſtrial paradiſe. ES 

Ayleſbury, the largeſt and beſt town in the county, is 
ſeated on a hill, forty-four miles from London ; but the 
country round it is low and dirty. It conſiſts of ſeveral large 
ſtreets, and has a handſome market houſe, which ſtands ina 
kind of ſquare. It has alſo a town-houſe, where the aſſizes, 
the ſeſſions, and other meetings of the county are held, 
and under it is the gaol. Many of the poor are employed 
in making bone-lace. Proviſions are here plentiful and 
cheap, which is owing to its deing encompaſſed by ſome 
of the richeſt land in England. This town is governed 
by a bailiff, ten aldermen, and twelve capital burgeſſes. 
It gives the title of earl to the noble family of Bruce, 

Eaton, or Fton, a town ſeated on the Thames, oppo- 
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ſite to Windſor, is juſlly celebrated for its college, which 
has produced a great number of learned men. This 
building, except the great ſchool-room, is in the Gothic 
ſtyle, and together with the chapel were founded by 
Henry VI. for the ſapport of a provolt and ſeven fellows, 
one of whom has the title of vice-provoſt, and for the edu- 
cation of ſeventy king's ſcholars, as thoſe are called, who 
are on the foundation. The revenue of the college is 
about five thouſand pounds a year. Theſe ſcholars, when 
properly qualified, are elefted on the firſt Tueſday in 
Auguſt to King's College, Cambridge, but are not re- 
moved till there are vacancies in the college, and then 
they are called according to ſeniority ; and after they 
have been three years at Cambridge, they claim a fel- 
lowſhip. Beſides thoſe on the foundation, there are ſel- 
dom leſs than three hundred ſcholars ; at this time there 
are many more, who board at the maſters houſes, or 
within the bounds of the college. The ſchool is divid- 
ed into upper and lower, and each of theſe into three 
claſſes. To each ſchool there is a maſter, and four aſſiſ- 
tants. Here is a noble library. In the great court is 
a fine ſtatue of the founder, erected at the expence of 
the late Provoſt Dr. Godolphin, dean of St. Paul's. 


In this county ars alſo Newport Pagnel, Stoney Strat- 
ford, and a number of fine ſeats. 


SECT. XXII. 


Of Middleſex; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Air, Scil, and Produce; a conciſe Deſcription of the 
River Thames, of the City of London, the Palaces of 


Hampton-Court and Kenſington, with the ether remark- 
able Places in this County. 


HIS county received its name from its ſituation ; it 

being ſurrounded by the Eaſt, Weſt, and South 
Saxons. It is bounded on the north by Hertfordſhire, on 
the eaſt by Eſſex, from which it is divided by the river 
Lea, on the ſouth by the Thames, which runs between 
it and Surry, and on the weſt by Buckinghamſhire, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Colne. It extends twenty- 
four miles in length, fourteen in breadth, and is about 
vinety-five in circumference. 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of London, is 
divided into ſix hundreds and two liberties; and, beſides 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, contains five 
market-towns, thirty-cne vicarages, and ſeventy-three 
pariſhes. It is indeed one of the leaſt counties, but is 
by much the richeſt, moſt populous, and pays more taxes 
to the government than any ten beſides; yet ſends only 
cight members to parliament, two for the county, four 
for London, and two for Weſtminſter. 

The air muſt be extremely wholeſome, ſince not even 
the great number of people in London can affect it ſo 
much as to render it more ſubject to epidemical diſeaſes, 
than other great cities uſually are; but, at a very ſmall 
diſtance from the ſmoke of this immenſely populous city, 
the air is not only healthful, but exceeding pure; to this 
the ſoil, which generally conſiſts of gravel, greatly con- 
tributes. The land, which chiefly conſiſts F paſture and 
kitchen-gardens, is extremely fertile, which indeed can- 
not be otherwiſe, conſidering the advantages of the dirt of 
London ſtreets, which in many places improves the land, 
and there being never any want of dung for manure, 
from the many thouſand horſes kept in this city and its 
neighbourhood. 

The Thames, though running through various coun- 
ties, ſeems properly to belong to Middleſex ; it being 
here of the greateſt importance to the kingdom. It ma 
therefore be here proper to take notice, that the right re- 
verend annotator on Camden obſerves, that though it is 
the current opinion that the Thames has its name — the 
conjunction of the Thame and I ſis, yet it is always called 
Thames before it comes near the Thame. This he 
proves from ſeveral ancient records, and adds, that it 
may be ſafely affirmed, that it does not occur under the 
name of Iſis in any charter and authentic hiſtory ; and 
that the name is no where heard of, except among ſcho- 


lars ; the common people all along from the ſpring- head 
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to Oxford, calling it by no other name but that of the 
Thames, See Gibſon's Camden, Vol. I. page gg; 

It was neceſſary to ſay thus much to reſcue truth from 
the poetic fiftions of the marriage of Thame and lfis, 
which has been farther ſtrengthened by the arts of paiut- 
ing and engraving. 

The Thames, ſays the author of London and its 

environs, if conſidered with reſpect to its courſe and na- 
vigation, is not to be equalled by any river in the known 
world. It riſes from a ſmall ſpring a little to the ſouth- 
weſt of Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire ; and taking its 
courſe eaſtward, becomes navigable at Lechlade for vel. 
ſels of fifty tons, and there receives the river Co 
about one hundred and thirty- eight miles from London. 
From Lechlade it continues its courſe north-eaſt to Ox. 
ford, where it receives the Charwell ; after which it runs 
ſouth-weſt to Abington, and from thence to Dorcheſter, 
where it receives the "Thame, and continuing its courſe 
ſouth-eaſt flows by the borders of Berkſhire, Bucking. 
hamſhire, Surry, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, and paſſ. 
ing by a number of towns and fine villages, proceeds 
by Weſtminſter and London, to Deptford, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, Graveſend, and fo on to the ſea. It is im- 
poſſible to repreſent the beauties with which the banks 
of this noble river are embelliſhed from Windſor to Lon- 
don; the numerous villages on its banks being all ah; 
adorned with the magnificent houſes and fine gardens of 
the nobility. This river is navigable as far as Lechlade, 
in Oxfordſhire, which is two hundred and thirty miles 
from its mouth, and the tide flows as high as Richmond 
in Surry, which, following the courſe of the river, is 
ſeventy miles from the ſea, At London the depth is (ut- 
ficient for the navigation of large ſhips, which renders 
it one of the greateſt ports for trade in the univerſe. The 
water is juſtly eſteemed exceeding wholeſome and fit for 
uſe in very long voyages, during which it will work itſelf 
7 fine, It likewife abounds with a great variety 
of fiſh. 


London, the metropolis of Great Britain, and one of 
the largeſt as well as the richeſt cities upon earth, is ſituat- 
ed in the fifty-firſt degree thirty minutes north latitude, 
and from this city we have, through the courſe of this 
work, computed the longitude of all other countries in 
the three parts of the world of which we have treated; 
but it is proper here to obſerve, that placing the firſt me- 
ridian at the iſle of Ferro, its longitude eaſt from thence 
is ſeventeen degrees thirty-five minutes. 

This city was neither built by Brute nor king Lud, 
as ſome romantic and fanciful authors pretend; yet pro- 
bably exiſted in the time of the ancient Britons, before 
the art of writing was brought into England, and when 
there were no other monuments of ancient facts tha" 
what were found in the ſongs of the bards, which were 
preſerved only by memory. London, however, had no 
buildings either of brick or ſtone till it was inhabited by 
the Romans ; for the dwellings of the Britons were only 
huts formed of twigs wattled together: however, Ta- 
citus obſerves, that ia the year 26 it was very famous 
for the multitude of its merchants, and the greatnels 
of its traffic ; but ſoon after Suetonius abandoned the 
city to the fury of Boadicea, it being too large to be de- 
fended by his little army of ten thouſand Romans, Which 
is doubtleſs a proof of its being even then of conſiderable 
extent, that injured princeſs burnt the city, and in the cru- 
elty excited by revenge, put the inhabitants to the {worc. 

It is impoſſible in the ſmall com paſs required in 
a work like this, to give the revolutions that have 
happened in this metropolis : it will be ſufficient 
therefore in this place to deſcribe its preſent ſtate. 


Y | The two laſt great calamities this city has ſuffered were 


the plague in 1665, which ſwept away ſixty-five thou- 
ſand five hundred and ninety-ſix perſons, at a time when 
the buildings of the city and its inhabitants did not 
amount to half the number they do at preſent; and the 
fire in 1666, which burnt down thirteen thouſand two 
hundred dwelling houſes, four hundred ſtreets and lanes, 
the cathedral of St. Paul's, eighty-ſix pariſh-churches, 
ſix chapels, the royal exchange, with many other public 
ſtructures, and fittv-two of the companies halls. In me* 


mory ot this laſt a monument is erected near the place 
| where 
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| whert it began, which is a magnificent column that riſes 
to a prodigious height, and on the baſe is an allegorical 
repreſentation in baſſo relievo of the railing of the city 
from this dreadful couflagration. 

London is ſeated on the banks of the Thames, and, 
including the buildings which generally go under that 
name, extends above ſeven miles in length, but its 
' breadth is in ſome places only three, in others two, and 
in others again not much above halt a mile. A perſon 
unaccuſtomed to the ſight cannot behold without ſurprize 
the vaſt number of barges and boats, both of pleaſure and 
burthen, above London-bridge, continually paſſing and 
repaſſivg, for the convenience and ſupply of this city and 
the towns on the banks of the Thames; nor is it poſ- 
Gble to obſerve without aſtoaiſhment the vall fleets which 
conſtantly appear below bridge, carrying away the ma- 
nufactures ot Britain, and bringing back the produce of 
the whole earth. 
he city of London was formerly ſurrounded with walls, 
and till lately had ſeven gates: thele were Ludgate, Alderſ- 

te, Aldgate, Cripplegate, Newgate, Moorgate, and 

iſhopſgate; the three firſt of which were taken down in 
1760, and all the reſt, except Newgate, before the end 
of the following year. 

We ſhall firſt conſider the buildings belonging to the 
city, ſtrictly ſo called. A little without the gates to the 
ſouth-eaſt it was defended by the Tower of London, a 
very aucient ſtructure, in which the White Tower is 
faid to be erected by William the Conqueror ; it is ſur- 
rounded by a wall and deep ditch, which incloſe ſeveral 
ſtreets, belides the building properly called the Tower: 
there are here ſome artillery, a magazine of ſmall-arms 
for ſixty thouſand men, ranged in the molt beautiful order, 
and a horſe-armoury, in which are fifteen figures of kings 
on horſeback. Here are likewiſe the crown and other 
regalia, the mint for coining of money, and the mena- 
gerie for lions and other beaſts, with ſeveral foreign birds. 
The circumference of the whole is about a mile, It 
contains one pariſh-church, and is under the command 
of a conſtable and licutenaat, 

In Thames ſtreet, near the Tower, is the cuſtom- 
houſe, with the front facing the river. This is a large 
and ſtately ſtrufture, where the king's cuſtoms are re- 
ceived for all goods imported and exported ; and oppolite 
to it, as well as a great way down the river, isa delight- 
ful proſpect of a grove of maſts belonging to merchant- 
ſhips. A little farther to the weſt is London- bridge, which 
was formerly much admired for having houſes on each 
ſide; but having been of infinite diſadvantage by block- 
ing up and narrowing the paſſage, they have been taken 
down ; inſtead of houſes a handſome (tone baluſtrade is 
now fixed on each fide, and the paſſage rendered as com 
modious, and at the ſame time as beautiful as poſſible, 
without entirely rebuilding it. 

This city has alſo another bridge, which extends from 
Black-Friars to the oppoſite ſhore. It is built of Port- 
land ſtone, and is a moſt light and elegant ſtructure, 
conſiſting of only nine elliptical arches; that in the 
centre being a hundred feet wide. It has a ſtone balu- 
ſtrade at the top, with a receſs on each ſide for foot paſ- 
iengers at the piers, each ſupported by two Ionic columns. 

The royal exchange in Cornhill is generally allowed 
do be one of the beſt ſtructures of the kind in the world. 
It was firſt built by Sir Thomas Greſham in 1560, and 
1567 ; but being burnt in 1666, in was rebuilt in a 
grander manner, the principal part of Portland ſtone, 
and coſt eight thouſand pounds. In each of the princi- 
pal fronts is a piazza, and in the centre a grand entrance 
into an area, under a noble and lofty arch; on each 
lide of the principal front, which is in Cornhill, are 
Corinthian demi-columns, ſupporting a compaſs pedi- 
ment; and in the intercolumniation, on each ſide, is a 
niche with the figures of king Charles I. and II. in Ro- 
man habits. On the ſides of this entrance is a range of 
Windows placed between demi-columns and pilaſters of 
the Compoſite order, above which runs a baluſtrade. The 
height of the building is fifty-ſix feet, and from the 
centre of this ſide riſes a lantern and turrer a hundred 
and feventy-cight feet high, on the top of which is a 
tane in the form of a graſshopper, of poliſhed braſs. The 
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north front of the royal exchange is adorned with pilaſ- 
ters of the Compoſite order; but has neither columns 
nor ſtatues ; and inſtead of the two compaſs pediments 
has a triangular one. Ihe inſide of the area, which is 
a hundred and forty-four feet long, and « hundred and 
ſeventcen broad, is ſurrounded with piazzas like thoſe of 
the ſouth and north fronts, forming ambulatoties for the 
merchants to ſhelter themſelves from the weather. A- 
bove the arches of theſe piazzas is an entablature extend- 
ing round, and a compaſs pediment in the middle of 
each of the four ſides. Under that on the north are the 
king's arms, on the ſouth thoſe of the city, on the cuſt 
thole of Sir Thomas Greſham, and on the weſt thoſe of 
the mercers company. In theſe intercolumniations ate 
twenty-four niches, twenty of which are filled with the 
ſtatues of the kings and queens of England. In ſhort, 
in the centre of the area is inother ftatue of king Charles 
II. in a Roman habit, encompaſſed with iron rails. In 
this area merchants meet every day at twelve at noon, and 
continue there in order to tranſact buſineſs till tuo. 
Theſe merchants are diſpoſed in ſeparate claſſes, each ot 
which has their particular ſtation, called their walk. 

The bank of England began to be crected in 1732; 
this is a very noble ſtrufture, to which very large and 
noble additions have been lately made, and a grand paſ- 
ſage opened to it from Cornhill, 

The manſion-houſe is a magnificent ſtructure; but 
too heavy and two large for the uſe for which it was de- 
ſigned. It is built of Portland ſtone, and has a portico 
of ſix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian order in the 
front, the ſame order being continued in pilaſters, both 
under the pediment and on each fide, The baſement 
{tory is very mally, and built in ruſtic, and on each fide 
riſes a flight of ſteps of very conſiderable height, leading 
up to the portico, in the middle of which is the door 
which leads to the apartments and offices. The columns 
{upport à large angular pediment, adorned with a very 
noble piece in baſſo relievo, repreſeuting the digniiy and 
opulence of the city ot London, executed by Taylor. 
In the centre ſtands London, repreſented by a graceful 
woman crowned with turrets, trampling on Envy Her 
lefr arm reſts upon a large ſhield, which has the city 
arms, and in her right hand ſhe holds a wand. This 
being the principal figure, it is done in alto relievo : ſhe 
ſeems ready to ſtep forwards, her head and right arm 
project from the back ground, and her wand extends be- 
yond the cornice of the pediment. Near her, on her 
right hand, ſtands a Cupid, holding the cap of Liberty 
on the end of a ſhort ſtaff, and a little farther a river god, 
repreſenting the Thames, lying reclined, pouring a ſtream 
of water from a large vale ; and near him is an anchor 
faſtened to its cable, with ſhells lying on the ſhore. On 
the left hand of London is Plenty kneeling and ſuppli- 
cating London to accept of the truits ſhe is pouring from 
her cornucopia ; and behind her are two naked boys with 
bales of goods, as emblems of commerce. Beneath this 
portico are two ſeries of windows, which extend along 
the whole front; and above this is an Attic ſtory, 
with ſquare windows crowned with a baluſtrade. This 
building has an area in the middle, and the apartments 
are extremely noble. 

Guildhall is the town-hall of the city, and is an old 
Gothic ſtructure, in which the courts of juſtice are kept: 
the great hall is a hundred and fifty- three feet long, fifty 
broad, and fifty-eight high, embelliſhed with two mon- 
ſtrous wooden giants, the pictures of ſeveral of the kings 
and queens of England, and of eighteen judges who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in determining the differences 
between landlords and tenants on rebuilding the city after 
the fire. 

In Warwick-lane is the college of phyſicians, where 
two of the fellows meet twice a week to give medicines 
to the poor gratis. The ſtructure is very fine; but is 
in a manner entirely concealed, 

Chriſt's hoſpital was formerly a houſe of Grey friars, 
and was given to the city by Edward VI. for the ſup- 
port and education of the children of citizens of both 
ſexes. Here is a writing-ſchool, drawing - ſchool, gram- 
mar- ſchool, and another for teaching the mathematics. 


| The boys educated, maintained, and clothed gratis in this 
ſchool 
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Ichool generally amount to near a thouſand, excluſive | 
of the girls, who are about ſeventy in number. _ 

The college of heralds, to which belong three kings 
at arms, namely, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy, with 
ſix heralds, four purſuivants, and eight proctors, is a 
ſpacious building, with convenient apartments, It has a 
good library relating to heraldry, and here the coats of 
arms are kept of all the families of note in England. 

St. Paul's cathedral, which is ſeated on the higheſt 
ground in the city, is deſervedly eſteemed the ſecond in 
Europe, not for magnitude only, but for the magnificence 
and grandeur of the building. Its general form is that 
of a long croſs: the walls are wrought in ruſtic, and 
ſtrengthened as well as adorned by two rows of coupled 
pilaſters, one over the other; the lower Corinthian and 
the other Compoſite. The ſpaces between the arches of 
the windows, and the architrave of the lower order, are 
filled with a great variety of curious enrichments, as are 
thoſe above. The weſt front has a moſt magnificent 


| portico, a noble pediment, in which is repreſented the 


converſion of St. Paul in baſſo relievo, and two ſtately 
turrets. At this end is a grand flight of ſteps of black 
marble, that extend the whole length of the portico, 
which conſiſts of twelve lofty Corinthian columns below, 
and eight of the Compoſite order above, ſupporting the 
above pediment. Theſe are all coupled and fluted. The 
magnificent figure of St. Paul on the apex of the pedi- 
ment; with St. Peter on the right, and St. James on his 
left, have a fine effect. The four evangeliſts, with their 

emblems on the front of the towers, are alſo well 
executed. The other ſides of the church are beautifully 
ornamented, and each has a different front. The dome, 
which riſes in the centre of the whole, appears extremely 
grand: twenty feet above the roof of the church is a cir- 
cular range of thirty-rwo columns terminated by their 
entablature, which ſupports a handſome ſtone gallery, 
adorned with a baluſtrade. Above theſe columns is a 
range of pilaſters with windows between; and from 
the entablature of theſe the diameter increaſes conſider- 
ably. On the ſummit of the dome is an elegant balcony, 
and from its centre riſes the lantern, adorned with Co- 
rinthian columns ; and the whole is terminated by a ball, 


From which riſes a croſs, both elegantly gilt. 


This vaſt and noble fabric, which is two thouſand two 


Hundred and ninety-two feet in circumference, and three 


hundred and forty in height to the top of the croſs, is ſur- 
rounded at a proper diſtance by a dwarf ſtone wall, on which 
is placed a baluſtrade of caſt iron. In the area of the 
grand weſt front ſtands a ſtatue of queen Anne, formed 
of white marble, with proper decorations. Four ſtatues 
fitting at the baſe, repreſenting Britannia with the ſpear ; 
Gallia or France with a crown in her lap; Hibernia, 
with her harp ; and America with her bow. 

At the entrance into the choir the organ gallery is ſup- 
ported by eight Corinthian columns of blue and white 
marble ; and the choir has on each fide thirty ſtalls, be- 
ſides the biſhop's throne on the ſouth ſide, and the lord 
mayor's on the north. The carving of this beantiful 
range of ſtalls, as well as that of the organ, is much ad- 
mired. The reader's deſk, which is at ſome diſtance 
from the pulpit, is an incloſure of very fine braſs rails 
gilt, in which is a gilt braſs pillar, ſupporting an eagle 
of braſs gilt, which holds the book on his back, and 
extended wings. The altar-piece is adorned with four 
noble fluted pilaſters painted, and veined with gold, in 
imitation of lapis lazuli, and their capitals are double 
gilt, In the intercolumniations are twenty one pannels 
of figured crimſon velver, and above them ſix windows 


in two ſeries. The floor of the choir, and indeed of the 


whole church, is paved with marble; but within the rails 
of the altar with porphyry. In the large croſs aile be- 
tween the north and. ſouth porticos, and at a ſinall diſ- 
tance from the choir, riſes the cupola, where you have a 


view of the whiſpering gallery, of the paintings above 


it, and the concave at the top, which fills the mind with 
ſurpriſe and pleaſure. Under its centre is fixed in the 
floor a braſs plate, round which the pavement is beauti- 
fully variegated ; but the figures into which it is formed 
can no where be ſo well ſeen as from the whiſpering gal- 
lery, to which any perſon may aſcend for a trifling ex- 
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nce, and there the voice of one perſon ſoftly ſpeat; 
— the wall, on the other fide, ſeems as if tet 
at your ear on this, though the diſtance between is not 
leſs than one hundred and forty feet ; and the ſhuttin 
of the door reſounds through the ſpacious vault like 
thunder, or as if the whole fabric was falling aſun- 
der. 
The other churches moſt worthy of notice in this city 
are St. Stephen's Walbrook ; which is juſtly admired — 
the inſide, which is covered with a ſpacious and noble 
dome, finely proportioned to the church, and divided with 
ſmall compartments decorated with great elegance, and 
crowned wit! a lantern, while the roof, which is alſo di- 
vided into compartments, is ſupported by very noble Co- 
riathian columns, raiſed on their pedeſtals. Bow-church 
in Cheapſide, and that of St. Bride, are rendered y 
famous by the extraordinary elegance and lightneſs of 
their ſteeples. The Temple church is one of the moſt 
beautiful Gothic ſtruftures in England: it was founded 
by the Knights Templars, whoſe t.ouſe is converted into 
two inns of court, called the Inner and Middle Temple, 
that conſiſt of handſome buildings adorned with gar- 
dens. 

Among the numerous hoſpitals in this city are St. 
Bartholomew's near Smithfield, a very maguificent ſlruc- 
ture of Portland ſtone, conſiſting of four ſides, which 
form a moſt ſuperb ſquare. This is deſigned for the relief 
of ſick and lame; as is alſo the London hoſpital at Mile 
End. Bedlam or Bethlchem hoſpital is a magnificent 
building for the reception of lunatics, and St. Luke's hoſ- 
pital is a plainer, but no leſs uſeful building for the ſame 
purpoſe. The Magdalen hoſpital and the Small-pox hoſ- 
pital are alſo noble foundations. 

The borough of Southwark is a conſiderable part of 
this metropolis: it is ſeated on the ſouth fide of the 
Thames, and conſiſts of the pariſhes of St. Olave, St. John, 
St. Saviour, St. George, St. Thomas, and Chriſt-church ; 
and for its extent, and number of inhabitants, is perhaps 


inferior to few cities in England. Though in the county 


of Surry, it is juſtly conſidered as a part of London, it 
being in ſome meaſure ſubject to the lord-mayor, who has 
under him a ſteward and bailiff, the former of whom holds 
a court of record every Monday at St. Margaret's hill, 
for all debts, damages, and treſpaſſes within his limits; 
and the lord-mayor proclaims Southwark fair. But tho' 
this is conſidered as one of the city wards, and aa alder- 
man is appointed for the government of it, yet it has its 
own magiſtrates, diſtin& from thoſe of the city. 

The moſt remarkable ſtructures in Southwark are the 
two noble hoſpitals for the ſick and wounded, called St. 
Thomas's and Guy's. The former conſiſts of three fine 
ſquares encompaſſed with buildings, and adorned with 
the ſtatues of king Edward VI. and Sir Robert Clayton. 
Its annual diſburſements amount to eight thouſand 
pounds: there are four hundred and ſeventy-four beds, 
which are conſtantly kept filled ; and they have always 2 
conſiderable number of out- patients. 

Guy's hoſpital is alſo a noble ſtructure, in one of the 
{quares of which is a fine brazen ſtatue of Mr. Guy. This 
hoſpital is ſeated near the former, and contains four hun- 
dred and thirty-five beds. 

The government of this city has a near reſemblance to 
the political conſtitution of the nation : for as England is 
governed by the king, lords, and commons in parliament 
aſſembled, ſo is the city by the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and common- council. The city is divided into twenty- 
ſix diſtricts, called wards, each of which is governed by 
its reſpectire alderman, who is elected by the houſc- 
keepers. 

Out of this body the lord-mayor, or principal magiſ 
trate, is annually choſen on Michaclmas-day, and enters 
upon his office on the ninth of November. He is allo 
conſervator of the river Thames, from the bridge at 
Staines to the river Medway. When the lord- mayor ap- 
pears abroad as a magiſtrate, it is in a coach of ſtate ; be 
then wears a purple or a ſcarlet robe, has a gold chain, 
with a rich jewel to it, round his neck, and is attended 
15 ſeveral officers walking before and on each fide of 
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The next in power and dignity are the twenty-ſix al- 
dermen, each of whom has one of the common-council- 
men for his deputy : theſe are choſen by the inhabitants 
of each ward, Ihe mayor and aldermen chooſe the re- 
corder, who is their ſpeaker, and counſellor with reſpect 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the city. 

The two ſheriffs are conſiderable magiſtrates, who 
have the power to impanel juries, and in their courts 
cauſes are tried on actions of debt, treſpaſs, breach of 
covenants, &c. The execution of the laws is intruſted 
to them. They are annually choſen on Midſummer-day 
dy the liverymen. ; | 

The chamberlain of London is an officer of great truſt, 
he having the charge of the city caſh, and is uſually, tho' 
not at preſent, general receiver of the land-tax for the any 
of London, and county of Middleſex, He has alſo full 
authority over the apprentices of the city ; for in his court 
he decides cauſes between them and their maſters, and 
admits them to the freedom of the city. 

The common-council are members choſen out of every 
ward, to the number of two hundred and thirty-lix, by 
the houſe-keepers, who are freemen, from among them- 
ſelves. Theſe are the repreſentatives of the citizens. 

The liverymen of the city are ſuch as have not only 
taken up the freedom of the city, but alſo the livery 
or gown of their reſpective companies. Theſe compa- 
nies amount to ninety-two in number, and the lord- 
mayor belongs uſually to one of the principal of them; 
theſe are the mercers, grocers, drapers, fiſnmongers, 

dſmiths, ſkinners, merchant-taylors, haberdaſhers, 
ters, ironmongers, vintners, and cloth-workers. Moſt 
of the ninety-two companies have halls, ſeveral of which 
are magnificent ſtructures. They have'alſo a maſter, a 
clerk, ſeveral wardens, aſſiſtants, and liverymen, who 
tranſact the buſineſs of the company, and provide for a 
number of their own poor. In theſe companies are 
ſeventy-nine maſters, two hundred and twenty wardens, 
two thouſand three hundred and eighteen aſſiſtants, eight 
thouſand two hundred and ſeventeen liverymen, who 
alone have the privilege of electing the repreſentatives 
of the city ; with fifty-two halls; and it is computed 
that above twenty-ſix thouſand pounds is diſpoſed of an- 
nually by theſe companies to charitable uſes ; and many of 
them have very noble alms-houſes in the neighbourhood 
of the city, where the old and decayed members of their 
reſpective companies are lodged, maintained, and clothed, 
eſides theſe there are ſeveral companies of merchants 
trading to different parts of the world, who have their re- 
ſpeRive halls : and a conſiderable number of companies tor 
inſuring ſhips at ſea, and houſes from fire; theſe always 
keep fire-engines, and a ſet of men in pay, who are ready 
at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe of fire; and 
are on all occaſions extremely bold, dexterous, and dili- 
gent; but though all their labours ſhould prove unſuc- 
ceſsful, the perſon who ſuffers by this devouring element 
has the comfort ariſing from the certainty of being paid 
the value of what he has inſured. | 

We now come to Weſtminſter, which is generally in- 
cluded under the name of London, and is only diſtin- 
guiſhed from its being neither incorporated nor under the 

vernment of the ſame magiſtrates. It received its name 
— its abbey, or minſter, being ſeated to the weſt of St. 
Paul's, and was once a mile diſtant from London ; but its 
ſuburbs extending to that city, have perfectly united them. 

As Weſtminſter has the honour of containing the pa- 
lace of the king of Great Britain, our law-tribunals, and 
both houſes in which the parliament aſſemble, it is in- 
habited by the nobility and gentry, and thence that city 
and its liberties has a greater number of noble ſquares 
and elegant private buildings, The city of Weſtminſter 
at preſent conſiſts but of two pariſhes, St. Margaret's, 
and St. John's the Evangeliſt ; but the liberties contain 
ten pariſhes, namely, St. Martin's in the Fields, St. 
. James's, St. Anne's, St. George's Bloomſbury, St. 
George's Hanover-ſquare, St. George's Queen-ſquare, St. 
Paul's Covent-garden, St. Mary le Strand, and St. Cle- 
ment's Danes; to which may be added the precinct of the 
Savoy. However, each of the above pariſhes is of ſuch pro- 
digious extent, conſidering of the number of houſes they 
contain, that it would be impoſſible for one tenth part of 
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the inhabitants to attend divine worſhip at one and the 
ſame time, there are therefore many chapels of eale for the 
convenience of thoſe who could not be ſo well accommo- 
dated in their pariſh-churches. 

The abbey-church of St. Peter's Weſtminſter is a ve- 
nerable pile of building in the Gothic taſte, where moſt 
of our monarchs have been crowned, and many of them 
interred, The preſent frabric was in part erected by 
Henry III. and finiſhed after his death. The extent 
of the building is very conſiderable; for its length 
is three hundred and ixty feet within the walls, at 
the nave it is ſevcnty-two broad, and at the croſs an 
hundred and ninety-five, "The Gothic arches and ſide 
ailes are ſupported by forty-cight pillars of grey marble, 
each compoſed of cluſters of very ſlender ones, and co- 
vered with ornaments, This ſtructure is adorned with 
a prodigious number of monuments of kings, heroes, ge- 
nerals, and perſons diſtinguiſhed by their learning and 
genius; many of which are extremely beautiful, being 
adorned with admirable ſtatues of white marble, baſlo 
rezievos, the moſt beautiful kind of granite, porphyry, 
and other rich kinds of marble, finely poliſhed, and ac- 
companied with elegant inſcriptions, 

Henry the ſeventh's — joins to the abbey, and is 
ſtyled by Leland, The Wonder of the World. It is, in- 
decd, one of the moſt expenſive remains of the ancient 
Engliſh taſte and magnificence, and was founded b 
Henry VII, in 1502, Thecieling is wrought with fuch 
an — variety of figures that it is impoſſible to be 
deſcribed. The ſtalls on each fide are of oak, with Gothic 
canopies molt beautifully carved ; as are alſo the ſeats ; 
and the pavement is of black and white marble. In the 
middle of the eaſt end of the nave is the magnificent 
tomb of Henry VII. incloſed with a ſcreen of caſt braſs, 
mott admirably executed, and ornamented with ſtatues. 
In this chapel are the tombs of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and ſeveral other perſons of high rank. 

Weſtminſter-hall' is near the abbey, and is one of the 
largeſt rooms in Europe, whoſe roof is no: ſupported 
with pillars. Here the courts of law are kept; and ad- 
joining to it are the houſes of the lords and commons. 

Wettminſter-bridge is univerſally allowed to be one 
of the fineſt in the world. The firſt ſtone was laid on 
the twenty-ninth of January 1739, and the laſt in 1747. 
It is adorned and ſecured on each fide with loſty and 
noble baluſtrade, and is twelve hundred and twenty-three 
feet in length. The piers, which are fourteen, have 
thirteen large and two ſmall arches, all ſemicircular, 
The centic arch is ſeventy-ſix feet wide, and the others 
decreaſe in width four feet on each fide. 

The admiralty, the treaſury, and the horſe-guards ara 
expenſive buildings; the banqueting-houſe at Whitehall 
is thus called from there being originally in this place an 
edifice in which our kings had public entertainments. 
This ſtructure was erected by the celebrated inigo Jones, 
as a ſmall part of a ſupetb palace, of which that great 
architect had drawn the plan. The outſide of this ftruc- 
ture has been always eſteemed a moſt admirable work ; 
and the ceiling is painted by Rubens, This great apart- 
ment has been many years converted into a chapel, 

The architecture of ſeveral churches of Weſtminſter 
and its liberties have been greatly admired, particularly 
that of St, Martin's in the Fields, and St. Paul's Covent- 
garden, 

The Britiſh muſeum, which may properly be ſaid to 
be founded by Sir Hans Sloane, bart. may be juſtly eſteem- 
ed an honour and an ornament to this nation, it conſiſt- 
ing of an amazing number of natural curioſities, to which 
were added by his late majeſty the royal libraries of books 
and manuſcripts collected by the kings of England. 

Amidſt the ſplendid buildings of this city we are ſor 
we cannot mention the palace of our ſovereign, which 
is a mean ſtructure, unworthy of being the reſidence of 
ſo great a monarch, The meuſe, which contains the 
king's ſtables, is, however, a more magnificent edifice ; 
but the ſquare in which it ſtands would admit of great 
improvements, The new buildings in the liberty of 
Weſtminſter are daily increaſing in the moſt aftoni ing 
manner. The principal ſquares are thoſe of He nover, 
Groſvenor, Berkley, Cavendiſh, St. James's, Soho, 

6X | Leiceſter, 
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Leiceſter, Golden, Red-Lyon, Bloomſbury-ſquare, and 


Lincolns-inn Fields; with many others of leſs note. 
There are in Weſtminſter, as well as in the city of 
London, a great number of charitable foundations, a- 

mong which we may reckon the noble infirmaries at 

Hyde-park-corner, Middleſex hoſpital, and that called 

Weſtminſter infirmary, the hoſpital for expoſed and de- 

ſerted young children, the aſylum, ſeveral hoſpitals for 

lying-in women, and many others, 5 
The civil and eccleſiaſtical government of this city were 

veſted in the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter ; but fince 
the reformation the civil part has been committed to lay- 
men. The high ſteward, who is uſually a nobleman of 
the firſt rank, is choſen by the dean and chapter, and has 
an under ſte ward who officiates for him, and muſt there- 
fore be verſed in the law; but his choice muſt be con- 
firmed by the dean and chapter. The under-ſteward, 
with other magiſtrates, keeps the court-lect, which tries 
all petty offences, and is commonly a chairman of the 
quarter ſeſſions. ; 

Next to the under-ſteward is the high bailiff, who is 
alſo choſen by the dean and chapter. His power re- 
ſembles that of a ſheriff, for by him juries are ſummoned ; 
all the bailiffs of Weſtminſter are ſubordinate to him, 
and he makes the return at the election of members of 
parliament. As all fines and forfeitures are his, his place 
is very profitable, 

There is alſo a high conſtable choſen by the court-leet, 
to whom all the other conſtables are ſubject, Here are 
likewiſe fourteen burgeſſes, or magiſtrates, ſeven for the 
city and feven for the liberties, each having an aſſiſtant. 
Their office is much like that of an alderman of London, 
each having a "proper ward: out of theſe are elected two 
head - burgeſſes, one for the city, and one for the liberties. 

Beſides the cities of London, Southwark, and Weſt- 
minſter, there are included a great number of ſtreets, 
which cannot properly be * in the liberty of either, 
and yet are comprehended under the general name of Lon- 
don, they being united to it. Hence the number of ſtreets, 
lanes, and alleys, exceed ſeven thouſand; the houſes 
amount to about a hundred and fifty thouſand, and the 
number of inhabitants cannot be much leſs than a million. 
Beſides St. Paul's cathedral and Weſtminſter abbey, there 
are a hundred and two pariſh-churches, and ſixty- nine 
chapels of the eſtabliſhed religion; twenty-one French 
Proteſtant chapels, eight chapels belonging to the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, &c. above a hundred meeting- 
houſes of the Proteſtant Diſſenters; ſeveral Popiſh chapels 
for the uſe of foreign ambaſladors, and three Jewiſh ſyna- 

gues, There are alſo in and near this city one hun- 

red alms-houſes, about twenty hoſpitals and infirmaries, 
twenty-two priſons, forty-two markets, twenty-ſeven 
public ſquares, beſides thoſe within any ſingle building, 
as for inſtance in the Temple; eight free-ſchools for 
mar learning, and a hundred and thirty-one charity - 
chools, which conſtantly .provide education for above 
five thouſand children, 

In ſhort, this great metropolis enjoys ſeveral advan- 
tages which no other great city has in equal perfection; 
the plenty of water for drinking and all other uſes, is 
none of the leaſt. That of the Thames, that of the 

New River, conducted to Iſlington by the immortal Sir 

Hugh Middleton, and that of ſeveral other water-works, 
not only ſupply this city with that neceſſary of life, eſſen- 
tial alſo to cleanlineſs, and conſequently to health, but 
running in ſtreams through pipes under the pavement of 
every ſtreet, is of the greateſt uſe in extinguiſhing fires : 
while the common-ſewers contribute to keep the ſtreets 
clean and wholeſome, and prevent our ever being greatly 
incommoded by that element. Add to this, that this 
great metropolis is much better lighted by night than Pa- 
ris, or any other great city, and that, by the improvement 
lately made in the pavement, it is in this reſpect alſo in- 
ferior to no other city. 

For the entertainment of people of all ranks there are 
aſſemblies for dancing, muſical aſſemblies, two theatres, 
in which plays are acted, an opera-houſe, Carliſle-houſe, 
and the pantheon, at which there are frequent aſſemblies 
for the ſubſcribing nobility and gentry, as well as occa- 
ſional maſquarades, a houſe 4 theatrical amuſements 
called Sadler's- Wells, at Iſlington; ſeveral places 
where there are commodious rooms and pleaſant gar- 
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dens near London, where the people meet to drink 
tea; beſides Marybone - gardens, and Vaux-hall-gardens 
already deſcribed in treating of the county of Surry, and 
thoſe of Ranelagh, The two laſt are not to be equalled in 
Europe. | 

ä — is ſo called from their formerly be- 
longing to the earl of Ranelagh. Though the garden 
is beautiful, this place is moſt admired for its amphithea- 
tre in the midſt of it, This is a circular building, one 
hundred and eighty- five feet in its external diameter, 
Round the whole is an arcade, and over that a gallery with 
a baluſtrade, to admit the company into the upper boxes, 
except where the entrance break the continuity ; over 
this are the windows, and it is terminated by 2 roof. 
The internal diameter is one hundred and fifty feet, and 
the architecture of the inſide correſponds with that with. 
out, except that over every column between the wind 
termini ſupport the roof. In the middle of the area, 
where the orcheſtra was at firſt deſigned, is a chimney that 
has four faces; this renders it warm and comfortable in 
cold weather. The orcheſtra fills up one of the entrances, 
The entertainment conſiſts of a fine band of muſic, with 
an organ, accompanied by the beſt voices. The regale is 
tea and coffee. 

Chelſea, in which are the above gardens, is a large and 
_—_— village, pleafantly fituated on the bank of the 

hames, two miles from London. Here is a phyſic-gar- 
den belonging to the company of apothecaries of 
ſeveral private buildings worthy of the curioſity of the 
public ; Salter's coffee-houſe, well known for the 
number of curioſities to be ſeen there; and Chelſea-hoſpi- 
2 noble edifice, erected for the invalids in the land- 
ervice. 

Chelſea-hoſpital, which Charles II. to ere, was 
carried on by James II. and completed by William III. 
It was entirely built under the direction of Sir —_ 
Wren, and conſiſts of a vaſt range of buildings. The 
front towards the north opens into a piece of ground laid 
out in walks for the penſioners ; and that facing the ſouth, 
into a garden which extends to the Thames, and is kept 
in — This fide not only affords a view of that 
fine river, but of the county of Surry beyond it. In the 
centre of this edifice is a pediment ſupported by four 
columns, over which is a handſome turret, and in this 
part is an opening which leads through the building. 
On one ſide of this entrance is the chapel, the altar-piece 
of which is adorned with the reſurrection, painted by 
Ricci ; and on the other the hall, where is the picture of 
Charles II. on horſe-back, and ſeveral other pieces as big 
as the life, and in this room all the penſioners dine. 
The wings join the chapel and hall to the north, and 
are open towards the Thames on the ſouth : theſe are 
three hundred and ſixty feet in length, and about eighty 
in breadth ; "oy are three ſtories high, and the rooms 
are ſo well diſpoſed, that nothing can be more plea- 
ſant. On the front of this place is a colonade, extendin 
along one fide of the hall and chapel; and the mid 
of the quadrangle is rhe ſtatue of king Charles II. 
in a Roman dreſs, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal. There 
are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, that form two other 
large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments for the officers 
and ſervants of the houſe; for old maimed officers of 
horſe and foot, and the infirmary for the ſick. 

An air of eleganee and neatneſs is obſerved in theſe 
buildings. They are compoſed of brick and ſtone, and 
there appears ſuch a diſpoſition of the parts as is beſt 
ſuited to the purpoſes of the charity, the reception of a 
great number, and the providing them with every thing 
that can contribute to the convenience and pleaſure of the 
penſioners. The expence of erecting them amounted to 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, and the 
extent of the ground is above forty acres, 

In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are accommo- 
dations for above four hundred men] and in the other 
buildings are a conſiderable number of apartments for 
officers and ſervants. Theſe penſioners conſiſt of ſuper- 
annuated veterans, who have been at leaſt twenty years 
in the _ or thoſe ſoldiers who are diſabled in the 
ſervice of the crown, They wear red coats lined with 


blue, and are provided with all other clothes, diet, waſh- 
ing, and lodging, The gevernor has five hundred pounds 
a year; 
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. the licutenant-governor two hundred and fifty 
4 and the ds cn hundred and fifty pounds. 
irty-ſix officers are allowed ſix-pence a day; thirty- 
bur light horſemen, and thirty ſerjeants, have two ſhil- 
lings a week each ; forty-cight corporals and drums have 
ten-pence each ; and three hundred and thirty-fix are 
each allowed eight-pence a week pocket-money. As 
the houſe is called a garriſon, all the members are obliged 
to do duty in turn; and they have prayers twice a day in 
the chapel, performed by two chaplains, who have each a 
falary of one hundred pounds a year. The phyſician, ſe- 
cretary, comptroller, deputy-treaſurer, ſteward, and ſur- 
n, have alſo each a hundred pounds a year, and many 
other officers have conſiderable ſalaries. There are likewiſe 
between eight hundred and a thouſand out-penſioners, 
each of whom has eight pounds twelve ſhillings and fix- 
ce a year. 

Theſe great expences are ſupported by a poundage de- 
ducted out of the pay of the army, with one day's pay 
once a year from each officer and common ſoldier ; and 
when there is any deficiency, it is ſupplied by a ſum raiſed 
by parliament. ; ; 

This hoſpital is governed by the woe commiſ- 
fioners ; the preſident of the council, the firſt commiſ- 
fioner of the treaſury, the principal ſecretary of ſtate, the 
pay-maſter-general of the forces, the, ſecretary at war, the 
comptrollers of the army, and by the governor and licute- 
nant-governor of the hoſpital. 

Kenſington is a large and populous village, about two 
miles from Hyde- Park- Corner. The palace, which was 
the ſeat of 3 lord- chancellor Finch, afterwards earl of 
Nottingham, was purchaſed by king William III. who 

ty enlarged it; queen Mary enlarged the gardens ; 
were farther improved by queen Anne, and queen 
Caroline completed the deſign by extending them much 
farther. Theſe gardens, which are three miles and a half 
in compaſs, are extremely pleaſant, and kept in great or- 
der, and in ſummer are reſorted to by a 
le. The palace indeed, has none of that grandeur 
which ought to appear in the reſidence of a Britiſh mo- 
narch, it being very irregular in point of architecture ; 
however, the royal apartments are grand, and adorned 
with pictures by the greateſt maſters. | 

Hampton-Court is delightfully fituated near the north 
bank of the Thames, twelve miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
London, at a fmall diſtance from the village of Hampton. 
This palace was originally built by cardinal Wolſey : but 
king William and queen Mary were ſo greatly pleaſed 

with the ſituation, which rendered it capable of great im- 

yements, and of being made one of the fineſt palaces in 

urope, that while the former cauſed the old apartments 
to be pulled down and rebuilt in the magnificent manner 
in which they now appear, her majeſty, impatient to en- 
joy ſo agreeable a retreat, fixed upon a building near the 
river called the water-gallery, and ſuiting it to her con- 
venience, adorned it with the utmoſt elegance, though 
its ſituation would not allow it to ſtand after the principal 
building was completed. Since the pulling down of 
the water-gallery which ſtood before the fine ſtone front 
that faces the river, the ground to the ſouth-weſt received 
conſiderable improvements. The park and gardens, with 
the ground on which the palace now ſtands, are about 
three miles in circumference, On a pediment at the 
front of the palace on this fide, is a baſs relief of the trials 
of Hercules over Envy, and facing it a large oval baſon, 
anſwering to the form of this part of the garden, which 
| is a large oval divided into gravel-walks and parterres. 
At the entrance of the grand walk are two large marble 
vaſes of exquiſite workmanſhip, one ſaid to be performed 
by Mr, Cibber, the father of the poet-laurcat ; and the 
other by a foreigner : theſe pieces are zeported to be done 
as a trial of ſkill ; but it is difficult to determine which 
is the fineſt performance. They are beautifully adorned 
with baſſo relievos, that on the right hand repreſenting 
the triumphs of Bacchus, and the other on the left Amphi- 
trite and the Nereids. At the bottom of this walk, fac- 
ing acanal which runs into the park, are two other large 
vaſes, the baſs-relief on one repreſenting the judgment of 
Paris, and that of the other, Meleager hunting the wild 
boar. In four of the parterres are four fine brats ſtatues, 
all after fine originals. 
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The whole palace conſiſts of three quadrangles ; the 
firſt and ſecond are Gothic ; but in the latter is a moſt 
beautiful colonade of the Ionic order, the columns in coup- 
lets, built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Through this you 
paſs into the third court or quadrangle, in which are the 
royal apartments, which are magnificently built of brick 
and ſtone by king William III. and on the farther fide of 
them are the gardens, with the ſuperb front of tone 
facing them. | 

On the oppoſite fide of the quadrangle, that is adorned 
with a colonade, is the great ſtair-caſe, which has iron 
baluſtrades curiouſly wrought and gilt, and both the ciel- 
ing and ſides were painted by . From the ſtair- 
caſe you paſs into the grand chamber, which is upwards 
of ſixty feet long, and forty wide. This room contains 
arms for five thouſand men, placed in various forms. 

The next is the king's firſt preſence-chamber, which is 
hung with rich old tapeſtry, The cieling is vaulted, and 
from the centre hangs a fine luſtre of nineteen branches. 
Fronting the door are th: canopy and chair of ſtate, which, 
as well as the ſtools, are of a crimſon damaſk. On the left 
hand of the entrance is a fine picture, about eighteen feet 
by fifteen, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; in which king Wil- 
liam III. is repreſented in armour on a ſtately grey horſe, 
trampling on trophies of war, and a flaming torch : Plenty, 
with her cornucopia, offers him an olive branch, and 
Flora preſents flowers. At the-top in the clouds, Mercury 
and Peace ſuppert his heimet, decorated with laurel, and 
a Cupid holds a ſcroll. On the bottom part of the picture 


| appear Neptune and his attendants by the fide of a rock, 
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welcoming the hero on ſhore ; and at a diftance is ſeen a 
fleet of ſhips, their ſails ſwelled with the wind. 

The fecond preſence- chamber is ſpacious, and has a 
vaulted cieling, from the centre of which hangs a gilt 
chandelier of twelve branches. The is ancient, 
but very rich, the lights being all gold, and the ſhadows 
ſilk. The chair of ſtate and ſtools are of crimſon damaſk, 


fringed with the fame colour, The room is alſo adorned 
with ſeveral paintings. 
The fourth room is very lofty : in the middle hangs a 


beautiful chaſed filver chandelier of ſixteen branches. 
Here is a fine canopy of ſtate, with the windows, cur- 
tains, chair, _ 8 of — aye * laced and 
fringed with gold. he ta „ Which repreſents part 
of ihe ſtor of Mak is — * 

In the fifth room is alſo a chair of ſtate and ſtools; the 
window-curtains are tiſſue, with a ſilver ground, and there 
are {ilver ſconces faſtened to the tapeſtry. Over the chim- 
ney-piece is an admirable whole length picture of king 
Charles I. and over the doors are two capital pictures; 
the firſt is David with Goliah's head, by Fetti ; the other 
the holy family, by Corregio. 1 

In the king's ſtate-chamber is a bed. of crimſon velvet 
laced with gold, with plumes of white feathers on the 
top. This room, which is very ſpacious, is hung with 
tapeſtry, and adorned with eight chaſed ſilver ſconces, 
The cieling, which was painted by Verrio, repreſents 
Endymion, lying with his head in the lap cf Morpheus, 
and Diana admiring him as he fleeps. On another part 
of the cieling is a 2 figure of Somnus with his attend- 
ants. In the border are four landſcapes, and four boys 
with baſkets of flowers, intermixed with poppies. 

The king's dreſſing-room has alſo the cieling painted, 
ars is ſleeping in Venus's 72 while ſeveral Cupids ſteal 
away his armour, ſword, and ſpear, and others are bindin 
his legs and arms wi h fetters of roſes. The room is 
hung with ftraw-coloured India damaſk, and the chairs, 
ftools, and ſcreen, are covered with the ſame. 

The king's writing- cloſet is of a triangular form. The 
hangings and ſtools are of a pea-green odia damaſk. A 
glaſs is ſo placed as to ſhew all the rooms on that fide of 
the building in one view, Over each door is a flower-piece 
by Baptiſt, and over the chimney a fine picture of a great 
variety of birds, by Bougdane. 5 

Queen Mary's cloſet is hung with needle- work, ſaid to 
be wrought with her own hand; there are alſo an eaf 
chair, four others, and a ſcreen, all ſaid to be the 4 
of that excellent queen. The work is extremely neat, and 
ſhows great judgment in drawing. 

The queen's gallery, which is about ſeventy feet long, 
and twenty- five feet wide, is hung with ſeven beautiful 


pieces 


|, 
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The cieling of the queen's ſtate bed- chamber is finely 
inted : Aurora is repreſented riſing out of the ocean in 
— golden chariot, drawn by four white horſes, The 
bed is of crimſon damaſk, and, beſides other furniture, 
the todm is adorned with a number of fine portraits, and 
a glaſs luſtre with ſilvet ſockets. ; 
he queen's drawing-room has the —_— painted by 
Verrio: in the middle queen Anne is repreſented in the 
character of Juſtice, holding the ſword and ſcales, with 
Neptune and Britannia ſupporting a crown over her head. 
The room is hung with green damaſk, upon which are 
placed nine pictures by Andrea Montegna, three on each 
fide of the room, and three at the end. Theſe were ori- 


-ginally all in one piece of great length, as may be plainly 


een from ſome of the figures being cut aſunder, and 
laced in different pieces. The whole is a triumph of 
Julius Cæſar, and was a long proceſſion of ſoldiers, prieſts, 
officers of ſtate, &c. at the end of which that emperor 
appears in bis triumphal ehariot, with Victory holding a 
laurel crown over his head. 

The queen's ſtate audience-room has a fine canopy 
of ſtate, and is hung with rich tapeſtry, repreſenting the 
children of Iſrael carrying the twelve ſtones to the river 
Jordan; and has five pictures at full length of the duke, 
ducheſs, and marchionefs of Brunſwie; the ducheſs of 
Lenox, and Margaret queen of Scots; all by Holbein. 

The prince of Wales's preſence- chamber is hung with 
tapeſtry, and has à canopy of ſtate of green damaſk ; and 


- both this and the prince's drawing-room are adorned with 


a number of portraits by Holbein. 

In the private dining- room are four pictures of the 
defeat of the Spaniſh armada, by V andeveldt, and over 
the chimney a very fine one, by Vandyke, of the lord 
Effingham Howard, lord high admiral of 7 

In the admirals gallery are the pictures of a conſider- 
able number of celebrated admirals; and in the room, 
called the rooti of beauties are the portraits of a num- 
ber of beautiful ladies of the Engliſh” court; among 
which is that of queen Mary. 

The cartoons of Raphael Urbino, ſo called from their 


being painted on paper, were for a long time the moſt 
- conſid 


erable ornament of this palace; but have of late 

been removed to the queen's palace in St. James's park. 

A great number of the villages in this county are 
adorned with many ſeats of the nobility and gentry, and 
are more worthy of notice than even the market-towns : 
it will be ſufficient to mention one or two of thoſe 
ſeats. | 
Chiſwick is ſeated on the Thames, on the ſouth-weſt 
fide of Hammerſmith. In this village is a charity-ſchool ; 
and it is adorned with ſeveral elegant ſeats, as the earl of 
Grantham's, now general Elliot's, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury's, the late lord Wilmington's, &c. but the moſt re- 
markable is that of the late earl of Burlington, which 
was a plain commodious building ; but a part of it bein 
deftroyed by fire, his lordſhip erected near it a beautiful 
villa, which, for elegance of taſte, equals every thing of 
its kind in England. The court in the front is kept very 


neat, and has on each fide yew-hedges in pannels, with 


termini placed at proper diftances ; and in the front of the 
hedges are two rows of cedars, the dark ſhade of which 


- affords a pleaſing contraſt to the whiteneſs of the elegant 
- building behind them. The aſcent to the houſe is by a 


noble flight of ſteps, on one fide of which is the ſtatue 
of Palladio, and on the other, that of Inigo Jones. The 
portico is ſupported by ſix fine fluted columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, with a very elegant pediment, and the cor- 
nice, frieze, and architrave, are as rich as poſlible, 
Though the other front towards the garden is plainer, yet 
it is in a bold and maſterly ſtyle, and has at the ſame time 
a pleaſing ſimplicity, as hath alſo the ſide-front towards 
the ſerpentine river, which is different from the two others, 
The octogonal ſaloon in the middle of the building, which 
is covered at the top with a dome, through which it is en- 
lightened, is alſo very elegant. The inſide of this ſtruc- 
ture is nobly adorned, the cielings are gilt and painted, 
and the rooms ornamented with ſome of the beſt pictures 
in Europe, 
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The gardens are very beautiful, and Jaid out in the 
fineſt e: on * from the back part of the 
houſe you enter a verdant lawn planted with clumps of 
evergreens, between which are two rows of large ſtone 
vaſes, At the end next the houſe are two wolves in 
ſtone, by Scheemaker : at the further end are two large 
lions, and the view is terminated by three antique ſta- 
tues, dug up in Adrian's garden at Rome, with ſtone ſeats 
between them, and behind a clofe plantation of ever. 
greens. On turning to the houſe on the right hand, an 
open grove of foteſt- trees affords a view of the orangery; 
and on _— to the left, is an eaſy ſlope covered with 
ſhort graſs, which leads down to a ſerpentine river, on 
the 42 of which are clumps of evergreens; and at the 
farther end is an opening into an incloſure, where are 
a Roman temple and an obeliſk, with graſs ſlopes, and 
in the middle a circular piece of water. ; =o hence you 
are led to the wilderneſs, through which are three ſtraight 
avenues, terminated by three different edifices; and in 
the ſides are ſerpentine walks, through which you ma 
ramble near a mile in the ſhade, On each ſide the ſer. 
pentine river are alſo verdant walks, which accompany 
the river in all its turnings. On the right hand of the 
river is a building that is the exact model of the portico 
of Covent-garden church; on the left a wilderneſs laid 
out in regular walks, and in the middle over the river a 
Palladian wooden bridge. With che earth dug from the 
bed of this river is raiſed a terrace that affords a proſpect 
of the adjacent country, which when the tide is up is 
| agomnabey enlivened by a view of the boats and barges 
| paſſing along the Thames. | 14 
Gunnerſbury-bouſe, near Ealing, was the ſeat of the late 

Henry Furneſe, Eſq. but is now in the poſſeſſion of her 
royal highneſs the Princeſs Amelia, aunt to his pre- 
ſent majeſty. It is a noble and elegant ſtructure, 
built 'by Inigo Jones, or, as ſome ſay, by Mr, Webb, 
his ſon-in-law. It is ſeated on a riſing ground, and the 
approach to it from the garden is remarkably fine, The 
loggia has a beautiful appearance at a diſtance, and com- 
mands a fine proſpect of the county of Surry, the river 
| Thames, and of all the meadows on its banks for ſome 
miles; and in clear weather of even the city ot London. 
The apartments are well contrived, and the hall, which 
is 1282 is on one ſide ſupported by rows of columns, 
and from thence you aſcend by a noble flight of ſtairs to 
a ſaloon, twenty-five feet high, and moſt elegantly fur- 
niſhed. This fine room has an entrance into the portico 
on the back front, which is adorned with Beautiful 
columns. On entering the en from the houſe you 
aſcend a noble terrace, which affords a delightful view 
of the neighbouring country, and from this terrace, 
which extends the whole breadth of the gerden, you de- 
ſcend by. a noble flight of ſteps, with a grand baluſtrade 
on each fide, into the garden, 
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Of the County of Eſſex ; its Situation, Ertent, Divifons, 
Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, and principal Places, 


SSEX, which took its name from its being the coun- 
try of the Eaſt Saxons, is bounded on the north by 
the river Stour, which ſeparates it from Suffolk and Cam- 
—_— on the eaſt by the German ſea ; on the weſt 
by Hertfordſhire and Middleſex ; and on the ſouth by the 
river Thames, It extends forty-ſeven miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and about torty-two in breadth from 
north to ſouth, This county, which is in the dioceſe of 
London, is divided into eighteen hundreds, and contains 
twenty-four market-towns, four hundred and fifteen 
pariſhes, a hundred and twenty-five vicarages, and eleven 
hundred villages, with about thirty-four thouſand eight 
hundred houſes, and two hundred and cight thouſand 
eight hundred inhabitants. It ſends eight members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for 
Colcheſter, Harwich, and Malden, 

The air in the inland parts is healthy ; but in the 
marſhes near the ſea it produces agues, particularly in 
the part called the Hundreds, However, the fertility of 
the unwholeſome part is very great, and even the higher 
grounds of this county are very fruitful, About Saffron 

Walden 
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Walden, the carth, aſter bearing ſaffron three years, it is 
faid, will produce good barley for eighteen years ſucceſ- 
beiy, without any manute. Its produce, which is very 
plentiful, conſiſts of corn, moſt excellent ſaffron, cattle, 
fowl, fiſh, and particularly oyſters. 'The chief manu- 
ures of this county are cloth, ſtuff, and particularly 


The principal rivers, beſides the Thames, are the Stour, 
which falls into the German ſea at Harwich ; the Lea, 
its weſtern boundary, falls into the Thames below Strat- 
ford ; the Black water _ — the _—_ 8 Bs 
county, and n helmsford is joine the 
Chalmer, and — * runs into hes latins ſea; 
the Coln runs by Halſted to Colcheſter, and fo into the 
ſea. All theſe rivers abound in moſt ſorts of fiſh, 

The principal places in this county are the follow- 


1 is thus called from the ford over the river 
Chelmer, and is ſeated on the road to Colcheſter, be- 
tween that river and the Blackwater, over which there 
are bridges, twenty-eight miles eaſt-north-eaſt of Lon- 
don, It is a handſome well frequented town, and is go- 
verned by a chief conſtable ; but has only one church, 
which is an ancient Gothic ſtructure, and three mecting- 
houſes. There is here an excellent conduit, which has 
ſuch a ſupply of water, that it is ſaid to run above a hogſ- 
head and a half in a minute. Here the members for 
the county are choſen, and the afſfizes commonly held, 
23 well as the four quarterly ſeffions. As it is ſeated 
nearly in the centre of the county, and in the great road 
to London, it is much frequented by travellers and the 
ighbouring gentry, for tranſacting all buſineſs relating 
to the county. 4 5 
Colchefter is a place of great antiquity, twenty- 
two miles to the eaſt - north-eaſt of Chelmsford, and 
fifty from London. It is pleaſantly and commodiouſl 
ſeated on the ſouth fide of the river Coln, whic 
runs thro the town, and incloſes it on the eaſt and 
north-eaſt ſides, over it are three __ It is navi- 
le within. three miles of the town for —_ ſhips; a 
e lower it may receive the royal navy; and up to that 
calted the Hythe it is navigable for hoys and fmal] 
Farks quite Cloſe to the houſes, here being a long quay. 
The trade principally conſiſts in making baize and ſerges, 
the whole country being em _ in roma wool for 
this and the adjacent towns. Colcheſter, including the 
villages within its liberty, which is of large extent, has 
been ſuppoſed to contain forty thouſand people. In the 
civil wars, during the reign of Charles J. it ſuſtained a 


ſevere ſiege, which was turned into a blockade, in which 


the garriſon and inhabitants ſuffered the utmoſt extremity 


of hunger, and were at laſt obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 


tion, when their two principal officers, Sir Charles 
Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, where ſhot under the caſtle 
wall, to the indelible infamy of Fairfax, the general 
of the parliament's forces. It was ſurrounded with 
a wall, which had fix gates and three poſterns, be- 
ſides nine watch-towers ; but theſe are in a great mea- 
ſure demoliſhed. It has fixteen pariſh churches ; but 
now only twelve are uſed, which are not very large, 
and moſt of them were damaged in Cromwell's time. 
There are here alſo five meeting-houſes, The town 
conſiſts of about three thouſand dwelling-houſes, moſt 
of them ancient buildings; but there ate among them 
many good houſes, The ſtreets are not very broad, but 
are pretty well paved: and the town, which is famous 
for oyſters and eringo-root, imports baize, wine, bran- 
* coals, deals, &c. Towards the eaſt are the ruins 
of an old caſtle, with a fence round it, about two miles 
in circumference, 
Harwich, a ſea-port town, ſituated in the 22 
0 three minutes latitude, and in the firſt degree 
eighteen minutes eaſt longitude, ſeventy- three miles to 
eaſt-north-eaſt of London, is ſurrounded on three 
by the ſea and the river Stour, It is not very 
re, but is well inhabited, and contains between eight 
and nine hundred houſes, which are generally good and 


buildings, and the ſtreets are both pretty wide and | 


well paved. The number of the inhabitants amount to 
about four thouſand. The harbour is one of the fineſt in 
ngland, for in it four hundred ſhips may ride in ſafety ; 
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and oppoſite to the town is Landguard fort, and a goad 
battery of cannon. Here the packet-boats are ſtationed 
that paſs to and from Holland; and here is alſo a good 
dock-yard, in which many ſhips of war are built, I be 
town 1s governed by a mayer, eight aldermen, a recorder, 
and twenty-four capital burgeſſes; but it has only a 
chapel of eaſe, and ſeveral meeting-houſes, the * 
church being at Dover court, at two miles diſtance. Ihe 
market is kept on "Tueſdays and Fridays, 

Dunmow, a market town thirty-eight miles from Lon- 
don, in which the manufacture of baize flouriſhes, is 
particularly remarkable fince Henry III's time for the 
cuſtom of giving a flitch of bacon to any married couple 
who will ' knecling on two peaked ſtones in the 
church- yard, that for a year and a day after their marriage 
they never repented of their choice, nor quarrelled in all 
that time; and this appears upon record to have been ſe- 
veral times actually claimed and delivered, 


er. . 


Of the County of Suffolk ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſiint, 
| Repreſentatives, Air, Seil, Produce, and principal Towns, 


UFFOLK was thus called by the Saxons, to denote 
8 the ſouthern people, in oppoſition to thoſe of Nor- 
folk, or Northfolk ; and is bounded on the north by 
the rivers Waveney and the Leſſer Ouſe, which part it 
from Norfolk; on the eaſt by the German ocean; on 
the ſouth by the river Stour, which divides it from Eſſex, 
laſt deſcribed : and on the weſt by Cambridgeſhire, It 
extends fifty- two miles in length, twenty-eight in breadth, 
— is divided into twenty-two hundreds, in which are 
twenty-eight market towns, ninety- five vicarages, five 
hundred and twenty-three pariſhes, - fifteen thoutand vil- 
lages, thirty-four thouſand four hundred and twent 
houſes, and two hundred and ſix thouſand inhabitants. 1 
ſends ſixteen members to parliament, namely, two knights 
for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of the following 
| boroughs : Ipfwich, Dunwich, Orford, Aldborough, 
Sudbury, Eye, and St, Edmondſbury, and lies in'the 
dioceſe of Norwich, = 
The air is very clear and healthy, even near the ſea- 
coaſt ; the beach being generally ſandy and ſhelly, which 
either abſorbs or ſhoots off the ſea-water, and keeps it 
from ſtagnating or forming a noiſome and ſtinking mud, 
whence phyſicians eſteem the air as good as any in Eng- 
land. 3 | 
The ſoil is of various qualities; that near the ſhore is 
ſandy and full of heaths, wi abounds in rye, peas, and 
hemp, with numerous flocks of ſheep, High Suffolk, or 
the Wood-lands, which is the inland part of the county, 
though abounding in wood, has a rich deep clay and 
marle that yields good paſture-grounds, on which feed 
abundance of cattle. That part which lies on the con- 
fines of Eſſex and Cambridge alſo affords excellent p 
ture; and about Bury St. Edmund's, and fo on to 
north and north-weſt, it is fruitful in corn, except t_- 
wards New-market. The feeding of cattle and ſheej 
turnips is ſaid to have been an improvement firſt ſet .. 
foot in this county. Its principal produce is butter a::4 
cheeſe, the latter of which is frequently in this county 
very much the worſe on account of the goodneſs ↄf the 
former, and is ſometimes of fo hard and horny a nature, 
as to require the force of the hatchet to cut it. 

This county is generally divided into two parts, name- 
ly, the Franchiſe or Liberty of St. Edmund, which con- 
tains the weſt part of the county; and the Geldable, 
which is the eaſtern: each of theſe furniſhes a diſtinct 
grand jury of the aſſiz es. 

T he principal rivers are the Waveney, the Deben, the 
Orwell, by ſome called the Gipping, and the Stour, The 
Waveney riſes in the northern of the county, and 
running to the north-eaſtward, after it has paſſed Beccles, 
forms two branches, one of which runs to the eaſt almoſt 
to Leoſtoff, where it ſtops ſhort, without reaching the 


into the Vare a little above Yarmouth, The Deben riſes 
a little to the weſtward of Debenham, and running eaſt- 


ward to Wickham, winds round that town, and runs 
6 Y ſouth- 


ſea; the other makes an 2 to the northward, and falls 


———— — 
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ſouth-ſouth-caſt to the German ocean. The Orwell 
riſes near Wulpit, and runs eaſtward to the ſame fea. 
The Stour riſes in the edge of Cambrigeſhire, and run- 
ning moſtly eaſtward, falls into the German ocean with 


the Orwell at Harwich. 
The principal places in this county are the follow- 


" : 1 

ſwich, a place of t antiquity, is ſeated on the 
* Orwell, — EL. wo to the north - eaſt of Colchel- 
ter, and ſixty-eight to the north-eaſt of London, and 
was once ſurrounded with a wall, the traces of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen, The town forms a half moon upon 
the bank of the river, and it is remarkable that though 
ſhips of five hundred tons may upon a ſpring- tide come 
up near the town, yet the river is ſcarce navigable a- 
bove the town even for the ſmalleſt boats ; nor does the 
tide, which ſometimes riſes thirteen or fourteen feet, and 
gives them near the town twenty-four feet water, flow 
much farther up the river. This may be accounted a 
very neat and well built-town. It has a very ſpacious 
market-place, in the midſt of which is a handſome croſs. 
At a ſmall diftance is the ſhambles, with the herb- market; 
and in a ſpacious ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance, is a market 
for butter, poultry, &c. and another for fiſh, with 
which the town is well ſupplied. The town conſiſts 
of about four thouſand houſes, which are generally good 
buildings and very loſty, formed into ſtreets that are 
tolerably wide and well paved. It is divided into four 
wards, and contains twelve pariſh-churches, with a 
Preſbyterian, an Independent, and a Quaker's-meeting. 
Here is alſo a town-hall, with a ſpacious council-cham- 
ber, and other commodious apartments; a county-hall, 
two hoſpitals, a free-ſchool, S000 library, a cuſtom- 
houſe, a good quay, and ſeveral al — 4 It is go- 
verned by a bailiff, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
common-councilmen; but no manufacture of conſe- 
quence is carried on here; yet being a ſea-port, and 
having a large and convenient quay, it has a mari- 
time trade, though it is not ſo conſiderable as formerly. 

Bury St. Edmund's, or St. Edmundſbury, ſo called 
from Edmund, king of the Eaſt Angles, who was mur- 
dered in 870, and buried here, is delightfully ſituated 
upon an eminence on the weſt ſide of the river Lark, or 
Bourne, ſeventy miles to the north-eaſt of London, and 
having a view of a very fruitful conntry, has been called 
the Engliſh Montpellier. It is regularly built, the ſtreets 

each other almoſt at right angles, and is governed 
by an alderman, a recorder, twelve capital burgeſles, 


and twenty-four common burgeſſes. It was formerly 
famed for its abbey, which was ſaid to be the fineſt and 


richeſt in England, and ſtood between the two churches, 
which are both very large, and ſeated in one church-yard. 
In St. Mary's, one of theſe churches, lies Mary queen of 
France, who was married to Thomas duke of Norfolk. 
Beſides theſe churches, it has one Preſbyterian, one In- 
dependent, and one Quaker's meeting. The inhabitants 
are ſaid to amount to about ſeven thouſand. Here is a 
guild-hall, the ſhire-houſe, the butchery, a ſpacious 
market-houſe, a beautiful croſs, and a grammar-ſchool. 
Here are held the aſſizes for the county, This town is 
the general rendezvous for all the nobility and gentry from 
the neighbouring counties, | 


S E C T. XXV, 


Of Cambridgeſhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Re- 
pr ſentatives, Air, Soil, c. 


MBRIDGSHIRE, which receives its name from 

Cambridge, ſo called from its bridge over the river 
Cam, is bounded on the north by Lincolnſhire; on the 
eaſt by the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk ; on the ſouth 
by E and Hertfordſhire; and on the weſt by Hun- 
tingdon and Bedfordſhire, It is about forty miles in 
length, about twenty-five in breadth, and near a hundred 
— thirty in circumference ; it lies partly in the dioceſe 
of Ely, partly in that of Norwich. It is divided into 
ſeventeen hundreds, and contains eight market-towns, 
eghty-three vicarages, a hundred and — pariſhes, 
two hundred and ſeventy- nine villages, with about ſcven- 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| 


| 


dred inhabitants. It ſends only fix members to parlia. 
ment, namely, two for the county, two for the the town 
Cambridge, and two for the univerſity. 


The air and ſoil; of this county vary extremely : ſame, 
parts, eſpecially the ſouthern and eaſtern, art 3 


and healthy; but the northern and fen- country are low 


and watery, and conſequently not very healthful. - a; 


the fen-country is in a manner the fink of thirteen coun- 
ties, it is often overflowed ; for all the waters df the 
middle part of Engiand, which do not run into the Thames 


 Enctang, 
teen thouſand houſes, and eighty-ſix thouſand ſeven hun- 


or the Trent, fall into theſe fens, and in the latter part of 


the year, when they are overflowed with water, they 


pear covered with fogs; ſo that while the higher grounds | 


of the adjacent county glitter with the beams of the ſun, 


the Iſle of Ely appears wrapt in a miſt, To clear theſe 


ſens a number of drains has 
pence, by which a great deal of ground has been rendered 
fertile and the air much improved. The people who 
are uſed to live in this watery coun 
thoſe who enjoy a clearer air, except being ſubject to the 
ague, which they make light of. 

In theſe fens are abundance of thoſe in 
trivances called decoys, and it is incredible what quan- 
tities of wild-fowl of all ſorts, as duck, mallard, teal, 
wigeon, &c. they take in them every week during the 
ſeaſon. It is ſaid that the neat — 

Ely amount to near 1. a year; there 
being generally ſent to London during the ſeaſon from 
that decoy three thouſand couple a — & 

Cambridgſhire is almoſt wholly a corn-country, and 
five parts in ſix of all they ſow is barley, which is | 
rally ſold to Ware, Royſton, and other great — — 
towns in Hertfordſhire. 


The principal river in this county is the Ouſe, which 
runs frof# the caſt to the north-weſt, and receives the 
Cam near Thetford. 


The chief places in this county are the following : 
Cambridge, the capital of the county, and a celebrat- 
ed univerſity, ſtands in a ſpacious, delightful, and fertile 


plain, fifty-two miles north of London, and ſixty north- 


eaft of Oxford. The river Cam divides it into two un- 
equal parts; but its ſituation is low, and the air 

nerally eſteemed not ſo good as that of Oxford. It con- 
tains about two thouſand five hundred houſes, and the 
inhabitants are computed at ſix thouſand : but the ſtreets 
are generally narrow, though pretty well paved ; as 
they lie low, they are in winter very _ In the midſt 
of the market-place is a very good conduit, continually 
running. There is alſo a town-hall, a county-hall, and two 
charity ſchools. The town conſiſts of fourteen pariſhes, 


and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, 


and twenty-four common-council ; and the mayor, when 
he enters upon his office, takes an oath to. maintain the 
privileges, liberties, and cuſtoms of the univerſity, to 
which he is ſubſervient. 

The glory of this town is its univerſity, which is under 
the government of, 1. The chancellor, whois always a noble- 
man of high rank, and may be elected every three years, 
or is continued by the tacit conſent of the univerſity. 
The other officers of the univerſity are, II. The vice- 
chancellor, who is annually choſen on- the fourth of 
November, by the body of the univerſity, out of two 


perſons nominated by the heads of colleges. III. A com- 
miſſary who holds a court of record of civil cauſes for 


all privileged perſons and ſcholars under the degree of 
maſter of arts. IV. A high fteward, choſen by the ſe- 
nate, and holding by patent from the univerſity. V. 
Two proctors, who are annually choſen ; as are alſo 
two taxers, who, with the proctors, have the cognizance 
of weights and meaſures, as clerks of the market. The 
university has alſo a librarian, a regiſter, and other 
officers. 

The vice-chancellor ſometimes viſits the taverns and 
other public-houſes in perſon ; but it is more frequently 
done Dy the proctors, who have power to puniſh offend- 
ing ſcholars, and to fine the public-houſes who enter- 


tain them after eight at night in the winter, or nine in 
ſummer, 
The origin of this univerſity is concealed by the dark- . 
neſs of antiquity ; it is ſaid to have been 1 v7 
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n made at a very great ex- 


try are as healthy as - 


genious con- - 


of a decoy near. 


EW: 
ebert, king of the Eaſt Angles, in the year 630, but 


* terwards long neglected and overthrown in the 
— — the Danes 4 but length revived under the Nor- 
man government. It has at preſent ſixteen colleges and 
halls, which here differ only in name, they being — 
endowed, and enjoy the ſame privileges. In theſe are 
fixteen maſters, four hundred and fix fellowſhips, about 
6x hundred and ſixty- two ſcholarſhips, two hundred and 
thirty-ſix exhibitioners; and the whole number of maſters, 
fellows, ſcholars, exhibitioners, and other ſtudents, a- 
mount to about fifteen hundred. We ſhall now give a 
brief account of theſe colleges and halls, according to 
the date of their ſeveral foundations, 

1. Peter-houſe, which perhaps took its name from St. 
Peter's church in its neighbourhood, was founded b 
Hugh Balſham, Biſhop of Ely, in the year 1257, It 
was endowed for a maſter, fourteen fellows, &c. which 
number might be encreaſed or diminiſhed according to 
the improvement or diminution of their revenues ; and 
has at | wy twenty-two fellows, and forty-two ſcholars 
I. 


ENGLAND. 
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vented his accompliſhing it: however, what has been 
lately added is not only an ornament to the college, 
but to the whole univerſity, and is built with great 
regularity and beauty, It maintains ſeventy fellows and 
ſcholars. : 

VIII. Queen's-college was founded in 1448, by queen 
Margaret of Anjou, the wife of Henry VI. but tiniſhed 
by Elizabeth the conſort of Edward IV. It now main- 
tains a maſter, nineteen fellows, twelve bible-clerks; 
four Greek ſcholars, forty other ſcholars, beſides lectu- 
rers of Hebrew, geometry, and arithmetic. 

IX, Catharine-hall owes its foundation to Richard 
Woodlarke, the third provoſt of King's-college. A great 
part of it has been lately rebuilt. It is a neat and elegant 
ſtructure, in which are maintained fix fellows and thirty 
* Oh 

Jeſus- college was begun by John Alcock, biſho 
of Ely, in a whe Na 0 0 — of Henr VIl. 
and pope Julius II. the revenues of a monaſtery of nuns, 
which had been ſuppreſſed on account of their ſcandalous 


lare-hall was founded in 1340 by Richard Badew, 


incontinence, endowed and dedicated it to Jeſus, the 


chancellor of the univerſity, with the aſſiſtance of the lady | Bleſſed Virgin, and St. Radegund, patroneſs of the nun- 
| 


Elizabeth Clare, counteſs of Ulſter, He had before 
geed a houſe called Univerſity-hall, in which the ſcho- 


ing accidentally burnt, the founder being ſenſible that 


liberality it was not only rebuilt, but endowed. T his 


nery, It has now ſixteen fellowſhips, and thirty -one 


ſcholars. 
lars lived for ſixteen years at their own expence, till it be- | XI. Chriſt's-college was founded by the lady Mar- 
garet, counteſs of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. for 
the expence of rebuilding it would exceed his abilities, | a maſter and twelve fellows ; which number agreein 
obtained the aſſiſtance of the above lady, through whoſe | 


with our Saviour and his twelve apoſtles, was compleined 


frufture has been lately rebuilt with free-ſtone, and is 

one of the neateſt and moſt uniform ſtructures in the uni- 

verſity, It enjoys a moſt delightful ſituation, being 

— on the banks of the river, which here forms a kind 

of natural canal. It maintains eighteen fellows, and ſix- 
three ſcholars. 

III. Pembroke-hall was founded ſeven years aftÞ$Clare- 
hall, by Mary St. Paul, counteſs of Pembroke, and main- 
tains fre fellows and thirteen ſcholars, 

IV. St. Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti-college, was found- 
ed about the ſame time by the united guilds or fraternities 
of Corpus Chriſti and the Bleſſed Virgin. It takes 
its name from the adjoining church of St. Benedict. 
Among its modern beneſactors, the moſt conſiderable is 
Dr. 12 Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 

e 2 curious library, chiefly conſiſting of ſcarce manu- 
| xg he alſo founded two fellowſhips, and five ſcho- 
larſhips. At preſent it is able to maintain twelve fellows, 
and forty ſcholars. 

V. Trinity-hall was founded by William Bateman, 
biſhop of Norwich, about the year 1348; and as he was 
eminent for his extenſive knowledge in the civil and 
canon law, two fellows and three ſcholars, placed by him 


there, were obliged to purſue that particular branch of | thirty ſcholars, 


learning. It has twelve fellows and fourteen ſcholars, 

VI. Gonvil and Caius-college, With reſpect to this 
college it muſt be obſerved, that in 1348 Edmund de 
Gonvil, rector of Terrington in Norfolk, founded a hall, 
called after his name, in the place where are now the 
orchard and tennis-court of Bennet's-college : but within 
fiveyears after it was removed by biſhop Bateman to the 
place where it now ſtands. In 1607 John Caius, M. D. 
made ſuch large additions, both to the building and reve- 
nues, that he is deſervedly conſidered as the principal 


founder ; and it has of late years received conſiderable ' 8 univerſities. 


embelliſhments. It now maintains twenty-ſix fellows, 
and ſeventy-four ſcholars. 

VII. King's college was founded in 1451 by kin 
Henry VI. and afterwards enlarged by Henry VII. an 
his ſon Henry VIII. The model firſt laid down was 
never completed ; only a part of the magnificent plan 
being executed: however the chapel is deſervedly eſteem- 
ed one of the fineſt buildings of its kind in the world. 
It is three hundred and four feet in length, ſeventy-three 
in breadth, and ninety-one high to the battlements, and 
has not one pillar in it. It has twelve large windows on 
each fide finely painted, and the carvings and other work 
manſhip of the numerous ſtalls is finely executed. It 
conſtitutes one fide of a large ſquare; for the royal 


founder deſigned that the college ſhould be a qua- 


drangle, all of equal beauty; but the civil wars pre- 


of in Edward the Sixth's reign as ſuperſtitious ; on which 
the King added another ſellowſhip and ſome ſcholarſhips. 
A noble building has been lately added to the old houſe, 
and the number of ſcholars amount to fiſty-fix, 

XII. St. John's college was begun by the ſame lady, 
about nineteen years after Chriſt's-college, and was 
finiſned by her executors. This college, which ia the 
beginning of the reign of king James I. was greatly en- 
larged with new buildings, is pleaſantly fituated near the 
river, and is no leſs remarkable for the number of its 
ſtudents and its beautiſul groves and gardens, than for 
its ſtrict and regular diſcipline, It has a fine ſtone bridge 
over the river, and the library is noble and curious. The 
number of ſtudents amount to one hundred, and its fel- 
lows to fifty-four. | 

XIII. Magdalen-college was originally a hall for monks 
to prepare themſelves for academical exerciſes ; but at 
the diflolution of the monaſteries by Henry VIII. a new 
college was founded here by Thomas Audley, baron of 
Walden, and it was afterwards enlar and endowed 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wray, lord chief juſtice of England. 
This college ſtands by itſelf on the north-weſt fide of the 
river, and has been improved and adorned by handſome 
buildings. It maintains a maſter, thirteen fellows, and 


XIV. Trinity-college was founded by Henry VIII. 
who converted three ſmall houſes into one college, made 
a conſiderable addition to their former endowments, and 
| dedicated this houſe to the Holy and Undivided Trinity. 

Queen Mary added largely to the endowment, and by 
ſubſequent benefactions it is enabled to maintain ſixty- 
hve fellows, and ninety-one ſcholars. Its library, which 


noble: the 2 buildings, &c. juſtly place this in 
the firſt rank of colleges, and render it "Mar to ſome 


XV. Emanuel-college was founded by Sir Walter 
Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer, in 1584, on the 
ſame fpor where the Dominican friars had formerly a 
houſe, It has a very neat chapel, built by the bounty 
of Dr. William Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
others, the archbiſhop likewiſe made a fine addition to the 
library, by giving it his fine collection of books, it 
maintains a maſter, fourteen fellows, and ſixty ſcholars. 

XVI. Sidney Suſſex-college was founded by virtue of 
| the will of the lady Frances Sidney, counteſs of Suſſex, 
who died in 1589, and for this purpoſe left five hundred 
pounds, Afterwards Sir Francis Charke, and after him 
Sir John Brereton, not only erected a ſet of new build- 
ings, but augmented the ſcholarſhips and fellowſhips ; 
ſo that it is now enabled to maintain a maſter, twelve 
| fellows, and twenty-cight ſcholars, 


Among 


many learned men have contributed to enrich, is very 
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Among the other buildings in Cambridge is the new 
ſenate-houſe, which is a 
ichools, the univerſity-library, 
a noble ſquare. This ſtructure 8 
in length, forty-two in breadth, and is adorned with 
fAuted columns, a triangular pediment, and other beau- 
tiful decorations. 

The ſchools of the univerſity were at firſt in private 
houſes ; afterwards public ſchools were erecled at the 
expence of the univerſity, in or near the place where they 
now ſtand ; but the preſent ſtructute, which is built of 
brick and ſtone, was erected partly at the expence of the 
univerſity, and partly by the contributions of ſeveral 
benefactors, 

The univerſity-library was firſt built by Rotheram, 
archbiſhop of York, who with Tonſtal, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, furniſhed it with choice books ; after which his 
majeſty king George I. purchaſed the library of Dr. John 
Moore, biſhop of Ely, which coſt him fix thouſand guineas, 
and beſtowed it upon this univerſity. Soon after the late 
lord viſcount Townſhend erected a fine marble ſtatue of 
his majeſty in the ſenate-hall of King's-college. The 


ſame prince alſo appointed two perſons, both in the 


univerſity of Oxford and Cambridge, well ſkilled in 
modern hiſtory, and in the * of modern lan- 
guages, to be nominated king's profeilors of modern hiſ- 
tory, one of whom in each univerſity is obliged to read 
lectures in the public ſchools at particular times; each 
of theſe vrofellars to have a ſalary of four hundred 
pounds per annum, out of which each profeſſor is obliged 
ro maintain, with ſufficient ſalaries, two perſons at leaſt, 
well qualified to teach and inſtruct in writing and ſpeak» 
ing thoſe languages gratis, twenty ſcholars of each uni- 
verſity, to be nominated by the king, each of which is 
obliged to learn at leaſt two of thoſe languages, 

Stourbridge, a field near Cambridge, is known for its 
famous fair annually kept on the ſeventh of September, 
which continues a fortnight. This is eſteemed one of the 

reateſt fairs in England, many tradeſmen reſorting to it 
3 London and other parts to keep ſhops there. The 
trade chiefly conſiſts of woollen cloth, hops, iron, wool, 
leather, cheeſe, horſes, and many other things. 

The city of Ely is ſeated on an iſland of the ſame name, 
ſeventeen miles to the north of Cambridge, and ſixty- nine 
north-by-caſt of London, It ſtands on a hill ſeated in the 
middle of a fenny plain, on the banks of the river, which 
renders it very unhealthy. - The foil is exceeding rich, 
and the city is encompaſſed with gardens, which turniſh 
all the country for twenty miles round, Great quantities 
of ſtrawberries are cultivated here, particularly of the 
white ſort, The city conſiſts of about ſix hundred good 
houſes, and has but one good ſtreet well paved, the reſt 
being extremely dirty. The biſhop has the ſame power 
as in a county palatine ; for he appoints a judge, holds 
the aſſizes, jail · delivery, and quarter- ſeſſions of the peace 
for the liberty, The aſſizes are held there every twelve 
months. The cathedral is a ſtately ſtructure, which has 
a lanthern of curious architecture, 
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Har tfordſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repre- 
Y ſentatives, Rivers, Air, Sail, and principal 3 


ARTFORDSHIRE, or Hertfordſhire, derives its 
name from Hartford, or Hertford, the county 
town, and is bounded on the north by Cambridgeſhire, on 
the eaſt by Eſſex, on the weſt by Bedfordſhire and Buck- 
inghamſhire, and on the ſouth by Middleſex. It is 
thirty-ſix miles in length, twenty-eight in breadth, and 
about a hundred and thirty in circumference, This 
county, which lies partly in the dioceſe of London, and 
partly in that of Lincoln, is divided into eight hundreds, 
which contain nineteen market-towns, fifty- four vicarages, 
a hundred and twenty pariſhes, and near nine hundred 
and fifty villages, with about ſixteen thouſand five hun- 
dred houſes, and ei 4 **. thouſand eight hundred in- 
habitants; and ſends ix members to parliament, two 
knights for the ſhire, with two burgeſſes for St. Albans, 
and as many for Hertford, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGERAPF IH I. 


ne edifice, - and, with the ney 
and other buildings, form | to healt ü N | 


Excraxy. 


The air is very clear and ſalutary, whence it is fre. 
recommended by phyſicians as highly conducire 
h, and the pecple have a ſaying, that whoever 


purchaſe extraordinary for the goodneſs of the air. The 
(oil is generally rich, and in the northern parts has a 
marle mixed with it, that makes it produce excellent 
wheat; but the meadows and paſtures are indifferent, 
4 — chief commodities ate wheat, barley, malt, and 
wood. 

T his on—_ is well watered with ſmall rivers, the 
chief of which are the Lea and the Coln. The princi- 
pal towns in Hertfordſhire are the following : 

Hertford is ſeated on the river Lea, two miles to the 
weſt of Ware, and twenty-three to the north of London, 
and was formerly much more confiderable than it is at 
preſent, It is built in the form of a V, with a caſtle in 
the middle of the two horns, in which is the county-goal, 
and contains ſeveral ftreets and Janes. It had formerly five 
pariſh-churches ; but they are now reduced to two, with 
leveral meeting-houſes of the diſſenters. 

It has a corporation, governed by a mayor, nine al- 
dermen, a recorder, a town-clerk, a chamberlain, ten 
capital burgeſſes, &c. The chief commodities of its 
markets are wool, wheat, and malt, and it is faid to 
ſend five thouſand quarters of malt weekly to Londan, 
by the river Lea, Here is a free-ſchool for the children 
belonging to the town; three charity ſchools, and alſo 
a ſchool belonging to Chriſt's-Hoſpital in London: this 
is a handſome ſtructure, erected by the governors, for ſuch 
children as either want health, or are too young for that 
hoſpital, This town gives the title of earl to the family 
of Conway, and near it is the feat of the late governor 
Harriſon, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, that commands 2 
fine proſpect, and there are ſeveral other feats in its 
* 

are is ſeated on the river Lea, twenty-one miles 
from London. The plenty of water about this town 
| riſe to that admirable project, of cutting a channel 
rom thence, and thus forming a new river for ſupplying 
London with water. This river takes its riſe from Arn- 
well, near this town, and was formed by the great Sir 
Hugh Middleton, who was obliged, in order to avoid the 
eminences and valleys in the way, to make it run a 
courſe of about thirty-nine miles, and to it over 
two valleys, ia long wooden troughs lined with lead; 
that at Buthill being ſix hundred and ſixty feet in length, 
and thirty in height, under which is an arch, capacious 
enough to admit the largeſt waggon loaded with hay or 
ſtraw, In ſhort, over and under this river, which ſome- 
times riſes thus high, and at others is conveyed under 
ground, run ſeveral conſiderable currents of land-waters, 
and both above and below it a great number of brooks, 
rills, and water-courſes have their paſſage, 

In the town of Ware is a charity-ſchool, and fix or ſe- 
ven alms. houſes. The ſchool which formerly was for 
the younger children of Chriſt's-Hoſpital, is removed to 
Hertford, he air being there eſteemed purer. This town 
has been famous for its great bed, which is much viſited 
by travellers, it * twelve feet ſquare, and is ſaid to 
hold twenty people, It was kept at the Crown, but now 
at the Bull, 

dt. Alban's, a large and ancient town, twenty-one 
miles from London, received its name from St. Alban, 
who ſuffered in the perſecution under Diocleſian, and be- 
ing afterwards canonized, and interred on a bill in the 
neighbourhood of the town, a monaſtery was erected to 
him by king Offa, to atone for his guilt, in cauſing him 
to be murdered. King Edward I. erected here a — 4 
ficent croſs, in memory of queen Eleanor, and king Ed- 
ward VI. incorporated the town by a charter, 8 
the inhabitants a mayor, a ſteward, a chamberlain, an 
ten burgeſſes; but the mayor and ſteward are here the 
only juſtices of peace. Here are three churches, beſides 
the ancient church called St. Alban's, belonging to the 
monaſtery, which is now a pariſh-church. In this an- 
cient ſtructure is a funeral monument, and the effigy of 
king Offa its founder, who is ſeated on his throne. On 


the eaſt ſide ſtood the ſhrine of St. Alban, and in the 


ſouth aile is the monument of duke Humphry, brother 
to king Henry V, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the title 75 


ExcrAxp. 


the Good Duke of Glouceſter. It is adorned with a du- 
cal coronet, and the arms of France and England quar- 
tered. In niches on one fide are ſeventeen kings, but in 
the niches on the other ſide there are no ſtatues re- 
maining. 3 : 

About fifty years ago, in digging a grave, a pair of 
fairs was diſcovered that led down into a vault, where a 
leaden coffin was found, in which the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter's body was preſerved entire, by a kind of pickle in 
which it lay, only the fleſh was waited from the legs, the 

:ckle at that end being dried up. Many curious me- 
dals and coins are to be ſcen in the church, that have 
been dug out of the ruins of Old Verulam, which flood 
on the other fide of the river Ver or Moore, Which runs 
ſouth-weſt of the town. 

St. Alban's is the largeſt town in the county, and, be- 
fdes its four churches, has ſeveral] meeting-houſes, two 
charity-ſchools, and three fairs, and has on Saturdays 
one of the beſt markets for wheat in England. It gives 
the title of duke to the noble family of Beauclerc, The 

t John duke of Marlborough erected a ſeat here, 
called Holloway-houſe, and ſeveral neat alms-houſes have 
deen built here by him and his ducheſs, Near St. Al- 
ban's is a fort at a place called by the common people the 
Oyſter-hills, which is ſuppoſed to have been the camp of 
Oſtorius the Roman proprætor. 


SECT. XXVII. 


Of Bedfordſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſion, Repre- 
| ſentatives, Air, Soil, and principal Places, 


HIS county derives its name from its chicf town ; 

it is bounded on the north by Northamptonſhire 

and Huntingdonſhire ; on the eaſt by Cambridgſhire ; 
on the weſt by Buckinghamſhire ; and on the ſouth by 
Hertfordſhire, It is twenty-two miles long, but not 
ite fifteen broad. This county is divided into nine 
— in which are ten market- towns, fifty-eight vi- 
carages, one hundred and ſixteen pariſhes, five hundred 
and fifty villages, with about twelve thouſand one hun- 
dred and ſeventy houſes, and upwards of ſixty thouſand 
inhabitants. This county ſends only four members to 
parliament, two of which are for the county, and the 
other two for Bedford. 
The air is temperate, clear, and conſequently healthy. 
The ſoil is a deep clay, and in the northern parts a- 
bounds in corn and paſture ; but is ſandy in the middle, 
with a ridge of hills, covered with woods, Its commo- 
dities are chiefly fuller's carth, which is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the clothing trade; it alſo affords cattle, 


yeniſon, fowl, timber, wood, wheat, and barley in great 


plenty, and remarkably good. The chief manufactures 
here are bone-lace and ſtraw hats. 

The chief river in this county is the Ouſe, the navi- 
gu of which is of great ſervice in the corn trade, 
vides the county into two unequal parts, forming the: 
moſt beautiful meanders ; for in the diſtance of twenty 
miles it runs over a tract of ſeventy. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Bedford, a populous and well-built town, forty-eight 
miles to the north-weſt of London, is ſeated on the 
banks of the river Ouſe, which divides it into two parts, 
Here are five pariſh-churches, the principal of which is 
St. Paul's, and alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of the diſſen- 
ters: a handſome ſtone-bridge, with a gate at each cnd, 
to ſtop the paflage occaſionally ; and its high ſtreet is in 
particular very handſome and well built, as is alſo the 
market-place, which is much improved with new build- 
ings. It is the only market-town on the Ouſe, which 
has been made navigable to it, vaſt quantities of corn, 
particularly barley, being carried from hence down the 
river to Lynn, where it is ſhipped for Holland ; and 
here being great plenty of proviſions, the higlers buy up 
conſiderable quantities for the uſe of the London mar- 
kets; on which account it has many good inns, tho' it 
does not ſtand upon any of the great roads, Here is a 


well endowed free-ſchool, and a charity-ſchool for torty 
children, an alms-houſe and two hoſpuals, Ihe town is 
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K 


governed by a mayor, tweive aldermen, a recorder, 
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two bailiffs, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at 
mace. | 

The ſoil in the neigbout hood of Bedford is extremely 
rich, and particularly produces great quantities of the 
beſt wheat, which is carried by waggons from hence 
and the north parts of the county to Hitchin and Hert- 
ford, where it is ground, and the flour brought by land 
to London. This town gives the title of Duke to the 
noble family of Ruſſel. 

Dunſtable, a market-town, ſeated on a dry cha!k 
hill, ſixteen miles from Bedford, and thirty-four trum 
London. Here no ſprings are to be found, unleſs they 
dig very deep for them; but there are large ponds in the 
town, filled with rain water, and which are never dry, 
The church is the remainder of a priory, and oppoſite to 
it is a farm-houſe, which was once a royal palace. The 
larks of this town are well known to all who ſtudy tue 
gratification of their palates. 

Woburn, a market-town, ſeated on a riſing-ground, 
on the high road from London to Northampton. It was 
burnt down in 1724, but has been neatly rebuilt, and 
has a handſome market-place, with a free-ſchool and a 
charity-ſchool, founded dy the duke ot Bedford, who 
alſo erected the market-houtc, Woburn has near it plen- 
ty of fuller's earth, 

This town was formerly famous for its abbey, which 
now belongs to the duke of Bedford, and is his ſeat; it 
has many noble rooms, particularly a fine library well 
ſtocked with books, and fitted up in an elegant taſte ; 
and a long gallery adorned with a collection of fine 
paintings. Before the houſe is a large baſon of water, 
ſurrounded with a fine broad gravel walk. In this baſon 
is a beautiful yacht, of between thirty and forty tons 
burthen, elegantly carved and gilt, is completely rigged, 
and mounts ten guns, which are fired on occaſion of en- 
tainments given on board. There are alſo a hand{me 
plealure-boat, a wherry, and ſkiff. 

The park is nine miles round, and encompaſſed yith 
a brick wall ten feet high. It has lofty woods, ſome cf 
them of fir- trees, and other ever-greens : particularly cn 
the north ſide of the park is a plantation near two mils 
long, with a fine riding through it, where, in the depth 
of winter, one may ride in ſhelter through a perpctual 
verdure. A noble piece of water at the end of this plan- 
tation, has an iſland in the middle, upon which is a 
Chinele building, where, in ſummer, his late grace often 
dined with his company. There are alſo in this park 
many grave] roads through the woods, by which means 
a perſon may either walk or rive to every part of the 


— in the wetteſt ſeaſon, without meeting with the leaſt 
it, 


SECT. AXAXVHT. 
Of Huntingdinſhire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Divi- 
1 Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, and principal 
aces, 


FJ NTINGDONSHIRE, or Huntingtonſhire, te- 


ceived its name from the Saxons, who, from its 
being a ſporting country, called it Huntedunſcire. It is 
bounded on the north and weſt by Northamptonſhire ; 
on the eaſt by Cambridgſhire; and on the ſouth by Bed. 
fordſhire; extending twenty-five miles in length from 
north to ſouth, eighteen in breadth from eaſt to weſt 
and near ſixty- ſeven in circumference. : 

This county, which is in the dioceſe of Lincoln, is 
divided into four hundreds, and contains ſix market 
towns, twenty-nine vicarages, ſeventy-nine parifhes 
two hundred and twenty-nine villages, about eight thou-. 
ſand two hundred and and twenty houfes, and upwards of 
forty-one thouſand inhabitants; but ſends only four 
members to parliament, namely, two knights of the 
ihire, and two members for Huntingdon, 

The air of Huntingdonſhite is goed, except in the 
fenny parts, which are ſubject to damps and unwhole- 
ſome togs. The ſoil is very fruitful ; in the dry lands it 
yields good crops of cory, and in the lower grounds the 

mead ww; 
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meadows and paſtures are exceeding rich, producing fine 


horned cattle, Hence its chief commodities are corn, 
cattle, excellent cheeſe made at Stilton, and called the 
Parmeſan of England; with fowl and fiſh. 

There is ſomething particular in the civil government 
of this county ; for as Cambridgſhire and Ely are under 
the ſame adminiſtration with it, the ſherift is choſen by 
turns out of theſe ſeveral places. 

Ide principal rivers are the Nen and the Ouſe. The 
Nen, after it has paſſed Oundle in Northamptonſhire, 
winds round the north-weſt and north bounds of this 
county. The Ouſe enters it at St. Neot's, and running 
to the north-eaſt paſſes Huntingdon, and then leaves the 
county at Erith. 

In the north-eaſt part of the county is a lake called 
Whittleſey-Meer, ſix miles long and three broad; the 
water is clear, but in the calmeſt weather is ſubject to be 
agitated, as if by a tempeſt. The air of this lake 
is thick, foggy, and too often fatal to ſtrangers who at- 
tempt to live in its neighbourhood ; but the natives re- 
ceive no inconvenience from it; on the contrary, this 
lake abounds in fiſh, and its banks are remarkably 
tertile. 

The chief places in this county are the following: _ 

Huntingdon, called by the Saxons Hunter's Down, is 
pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing ground, by the river Ouſe, 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, fifty-ſeven 
miles north-by-weſt of London. It was once much 
larger than at preſent, it having fifteen pariſh-churches, 
which are now reduced to two, with ſeveral meeting- 
houſes. In this place the aſſizes are held, and it is a 
great thorough-fare on the northern road, on which ac- 
count it is well furniſhed with inns. It is governed by 
a mayor, and confers the title of earl on the noble fa- 
mily of Haſtings. : 

Near the welt fide of the town is Hinchinbroke, which 
gives the title of viſcount to the eldeſt fon of the earl 
of Sandwich, and where that nobleman has a feat called 
Hinchinbroke-houſe, the gardens of which are very 
fine, 

St. Neot's is a well built town, fifty-ſix miles to the 
north-north-weſt of London, ſeated on the river Ouſe, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge: it has a handſome 
church, with a fine ſteeple, and the market is very con- 
ſiderable. 

St. Ives is an ancient, large, and handſome place, 
fifty-ſeven miles north-weſt of London, and is ſeated on 
the river Ouſe, over which it has a handſome ftone 
bridge, Here was a priory, which is now in ruins. It 
has one large church, two diſſenting meetings and a 

piſh chapel, with about five hundred dwelling-houſes. 

he ſtreets are pretty wide, and tolerably well paved. 


SECT XXIX. 


Of Northamptonſhire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Divi- 
viſions, Repreſentatives, Air, Sail, Produce, Rivers, and 
principal Towns, 


HIS county takes its name from the town of North- 
ampton, which ſome fay was fo called from its 
ſituation on the north fide of the river Anſona, or Nen, 
while others maintain that it was thus named from its 
ſituation with reſpe&t to Southampton, It is ſeated in 
the middle of England, and as it extends in a narrow 
tract towards the north-eaſt, borders upon more counties 
than any other in England ; for on the north it is bound- 
ed by Lincolnſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Leiceſterſhire ; on 
the eaſt by Cambridgſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and Bed- 
fordſhire ; on the weſt by Warwickſhire and Oxford- 
mire; and on the ſouth by Buckinghamſhire, It ex- 
tends in length from the ſouth-weſt to the north-caſt near 
f.;ty-five miles, in the broadeſt part from eaſt to welt it 
is twenty-ſix, and a hundred and twenty-five in circum- 
ference, It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Peterborough, and 


WQvided into twenty hundreds, containing one city, eleven 
market towns, eighty- ive vicarages, and above five hun- 
d red and thirty vill 

aht hundred ho 


agets with about twenty-four thouſand 
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es, and a hundred and twenty- nine 
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thouſand inhabitants, Northamptonſhire ſends nine mem. 
bers to parliament, two for the county, two each for 
Northampton, the city of Peterborough, and Biackley 
and one for Higham Ferrers. ; 

The air of this county is very healthy, and, except 
the little corner of Peterborough hundred, is entirely 
free from bogs and fens ; hence it abounds with the 
ſeats of the nobility and gentry. The ſoil is very ſertile, 
both for tillage and paſturage, and is deficient in nothins 
but fuel, which is in moſt parts very ſcarce ; nor can thi: 
ſcarcity be remedied, as they have no coal-pits, nor 
any navigable rivers to admit of their being ſupplied by 
watcr-carriage, It is obſervable that here is but one 
barren heath, and that the reſt of the county is as fruit. 
ful in corn and graſs as any part of England. The com- 
modities produced by this county are horned cattle, ſheep, 
horſes, and corn, Ihe principal manufactures in which 
the people are employed are ſerges, tamies, ſhalloons, 
boots, and ſhoes, 

The principal 1ivers of Northamptonſhire are the Nen, 
and the Welland ; beſides which it is partly watered by 
the Ouſe, the Leam, and the Charwell. Three of theſe, 
namely, the Nen, the Leam, and the Charwell, rife 
within a ſmall diſtance of each other, near Daventry, 
and there form very different courſes ; the Leam running 
weſtward, the Charwell ſouthward, and the Nen eaſt- 
ward, till it falls into the German ocean. The Welland 
riſes in the north-weſt ſide of the county, and divides it 
from Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Lincolnſhire, 
running through a part of the Jaſt county till it falls into 
the fea, The Ouſe alſo riſes in this county, but ſoon 
enters Buckinghamſhire, "Theſe rivers are of great ſer- 
vice in furniſhing this inland county with fiſh. 

The principal towns in this county are the follow. 


ing : 

3 an ancient borough town, incorporated 
by king Henry II. and confirmed by king James I. is 
ſeated on the river Nen, fixty-ſeven miles north-weſt- 
by-north of London. It had walls, which are now de- 
moliſhed, and likewiſe a large caſtle, which is in ruins ; 
and here ſeveral parliaments have been held, It is at 
preſent eſtcemed the handſomeſt town in all this part of 
England; but its beauty is owing to a dreadſul diſaſter ; 
for it was ſo effectually burnt down on the twentieth of 
September, 1675, that very few houſes were left ſtand- 
ing : but it is now handſomely rebuilt with brick and 
ſtone, and the ſtreets are wide and ſpacious, It has two 
bridges over the river: the hall for the aſſiaes is adorned 
with columns of the Corinthian order, and the market- 
place is ſquare and ſpacious, It had ſeven churches, 
which are now reduced to four, All Saints, St, Giles's, 
St. Sepulchre's, and St. Peter's. The firſt is a noble 
edifice, adorned with a cupola, and has a grand portico 
before it of eight lofty Tonic columns. This ſtruQure 
ſtands in the centre where four large ſpacious ſtreets 
terminate, and is conſequently ſeen to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage. Here are alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters. The public buildings are in general 
extremely handſome : this town has an infirmary, a 
free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool, and two alms-houſes, It 
is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, a recorder, four 
aldermen, forty-eight common-councilmen, and a town- 
clerk, 
® Peterborough, a city of great antiquity, is ſeated on 
the river Nen, over which there is a bridge that leads 
into Huntingdonſhire, and is the eaſtern angle of North- 
amptonſhire, ſeventy-ſix miles north-by-weſt of Lon- 
don, This is the leaſt city in England ; for Wells, Ely, 
and Carliſle are much bigger. Here are, however, many 
good houſes ; for the ſtreets are handſome and well built, 
and the market-place pretty ſpacious. It has, however, 
but one church beſides the cathedral, which is one of the 
fineſt Gothic buildings in England: the weſt end is 
ſupported by three noble arches, very curiouſly embel- 
liſhed ; and the windows are finely painted with the hiſto- 
ries of the Old and New Teſtament. In ſhort, the whole 
ſtructure is adorned with a great deal of curious work. 
In this church was buried Mary queen of Scots ; but her 
body was afterwards removed by her ſon James I. to king 
Henry the Secventh's chapel, in — -InP. 

ere 
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Here alſo lies interrcd queen Catherine the divorced wife 
of king Henry VIII. who has a monument erected to her 
memory. ; | 

This town is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and a 
recorder, and gives the title of earl to the noble family of 

unt. 

—ů is pleaſantly ſituated on the aſcent of 
a hill on the weſtern banks of the river Nen, ſixty-five 
miles from London, and is a large, well built, and well 
inhabited town, with a handſome church and a free- 
ſchool. A dreadful fire happened here in July 1738, 
which in ſix hours time conſumed above eight hundred 
qwelling-houſes, moſtly in the ſouth and eaſt parts of the 
town; but it has fince been rebuilt in a more handſome 
manner. This town enjoys a pretty good trade, 


S E C T. XXX. 


Warwick/bire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and princa- 


pal Places. 
W derives its name from the 


Saxons, who called it Weringſcire, which ſigni— 
fies a ſtation of ſoldiers. It is bounded on the north by 
Staffordſhire, on the eaſt by Leiceſterſhire and Northamp- 
tonſhire, on the ſouth-weſt by Glouceſterſhire, and on 
the ſouth-eaſt by Oxfordſhire; extending in length torty- 
ſeven miles, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. This county, 
which lies partly in the dioceſe of Litchheld and Coven- 
try, and partly in that of Worceſter, is divided into four 
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This town was wholly reduced to a heap of ruins by 
a tertible fire on the fifth of September, 1694; but Ws 
rebuilt by act of parliament in ſo noble and beautiful a 
manner, that few towns in England make ſo fine an 
appeatance, It is famous for being the reſidence of the c2- 
lebrated Guy earl of Warwick, of whom ſo many fabulous 
and romantic accounts have been given, that it is perhaps 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh his real actions from thoſe that 
ate fabulous, He flouriſhed in the reign of Athelitan, 
and decided the fate of the kingdom by ſingle conibat 
with Colbroad, the Dane, a man of gigantic ſtatue, 
whom he flew, and afterwards led an hermit's life till lis 
death, They ſhow here his helmet and ſword 

The caſtle, already mentioned, ſtands upon the river 
Avon, on a folid rock The terrace, like that of Windſor, 
overlooks a beautiful country, and you fee the Avon 
running at the foot of the precipice, from above nfty feet 
perpendicular height, The building is old, but has often 
been repaired 2nd beautified, 2nd is now a very agreeable 
ſtructure, both within and without, The apartments 
are well contrived, and the communication between the 
remoteſt parts of the building, is well preſerved by gal- 
ler;es, and the great hall, which is very magnificent. 
There are in the caſtle many curious original pictures, 
by Vandyke, and other hands, of kings, queens, and 
other noble perſonages. 

A mile out of town on the fide of a hill is a cell called 
Guy-Cliff, and in a kind of old chapel is a ſtatue of 
Guy eight feet high. The fence of the court is of ſolid 
rock, in which arc cut ſtables and out-houſes. Here they 
ſhew the cave where Guy died an hermit. 


Coventry is a city and county of itſelt, containing un- 


hundreds and one liberty, and contains one city and twelve | der its juriſdiction nineteen villages and hamlets. It is 


market-towns, eighty-ſeven vicarages, a hundred and fifty- 
eight pariſhes, 


| lituated ninety-eight miles to the north-welt of London, 
ſeven hundred and eighty villages, about | and fourteen to the north-eaſt of Warwick. It ſtands on 


twenty-two thouſand houſes, and two hundred thouſand | the little river Sherburn, and is of great extent; but the 
inhabitants. It ſends ſix members to parliament, namely, houſes being moſtly very old, and chiefly built of wood 


two knights of the ſhire, two members for Warwick, and 
two for the city of Coventry. . 
The air is allowed to be very mild, pleaſant and 
healthy, and more ſo fince the woodlands have been 
_ thinned and laid more open than formerly, by the great 
conſumption of wood in the iron-works; by which means 
the woodlanders have been obliged to apply to tillage and 
ſture. The northern part of the county called the 
oodland, is divided from the ſouth, called the Fel- 
don, by the river Avon; but the foil of both is rich, 
and produces excellent corn and cheeſe, the laſt of which 
is famous all over England : hence the chief commo- 
dities of this county are corn, malt, wood, wool, and 
cheeſe, This county alſo abounds in coals, which in 
ſome places lie even with the ſurface of the earth; and 
here are many excellent coal-pits. 
The principal rivers are the Avon, which riſes in Lei- 
 ceſterſhire, and enters this county a little above Rugby, 
running chiefly ſouthweſt ; it paſles by Warwick, Strat- 
ford, and Bitford, below which it enters Worceſterſhire. 
The Tame, which riſes in Staffordſhire, and entering 
this county, runs eaſt ward, till it has received the Blythe, 
and then, turning to the northward, enters Staffordſhire. 
The Arrow riſes in Worceſterſhire, and croſſing the weſt- 
ſouth-weſt borders of this county, joins the Avon a little 
below Bitford, The principal towns in Warwickſhire 
are the following : 

Warwick is Feated on a rock near the Avon, eighty- 
four miles to the north-weſt of London. All the — A 
to it are cut through the rock ; and there is no way to go 
to it but over water. It was anciently fortified with a 
wall, which is now in ruins ; but has ſtill a ſtrong and 
ſtately caſtle, which is the ſeat of the lord Brooke, It 
is a large and handſome town, in which are two pariſh- 
churches, with ſeveral meeting-houſes of the diſſenters. 
t principally conſiſts of one regular built ſtreet, at each 
end of which is an ancient gate, and over the river is a 
{tone bridge of twelve arches. It is governed by a bailiff 
and twelve burgeſſes, and has a handſome town-houſec built 
of free- ſtone, and ſupported on ſtone pillars, It has like- 
wiſe a good free-ſchool, and an hoſpital called St. James's, 
for twelve decayed gentlemen, who have each twenty 
pounds a year, and the chaplain fifty. 


— 


| picture of the poor fe 


and plaſter, with ſtories projecting over each other, make 
but a very indifferent appearance, This is the fitter-city 
to Litchiield, and is joined in the title of the fee, which 
was for ſome time ſeated here. It was walled and in- 
corporated by Edward II. afterwards its charter was con- 
firmed by king Henry VI. and augmented with ſeveral 
privileges by king James I. Its walls were demoliſhed 
by order of king Charles II. in the year 1662, and only 
the gates left itanding, from which the beauty and 
ſtrength of the walls, which were three miles in compaſs, 
ma * eaſily gueſſed at. 

t is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, ſheriffs, ten 
aldermen, a town-clerk, and other officers, who hold 
pleas for all actions, and it has a jail for felons, as well as 
debtors. It is divided into ten wards, and has three pa- 
riſh-churches, that of the Holy Trinity, St. Michael, and 
St, John the Baptiſt, with ſeveral meeting-houſes; but 
has no cathedral. The church of St. Michael is a fine 
ſtructure of Gothic architecture, and has a curious piece 
of painting for the altar-piece, The ſpire of the great 
church, which is very beautiful, is three hundred feet high, 
and there are two churches in the ſame yard, where the 
ſeem to rival each other. At the ſouth end of the town alfo 
ſtands a tall ſpire by itſelf, this being what is left of the 
Grey Friar's conventual church, In the market-place 


ſtood the moſt ſtately croſs in aa, wa, it being ſixty-ſix 


feet high, and adorned with the 
Engliſh kings, and a 2 of curious Gothic ſculpture ; 
but it has been lately taken down. The inhabitants 
have alſo lately obtained an act for paving, lighting, and 
cleanſing the ſtreets, The town-houle is worth ſceing, 
the windows being of painted glaſs, repreſenting ſome of 
the old kings, carls, &c. who have been benefactors to the 
City. 

The ſtory of the lady Godiva, who rode naked through 
the high ſtreet of the city, to purchaſe its exemption 
from oppreſſive taxes, is here ſo firmly believed, that they 
will not ſuffer the truth of it to be queſtioned, and in 
memory of it the inhabitants have an annual proceſſion on 
the Friday after Trinity Sunday, which is held as a fair, 
when the figure of a naked woman rides on horſe-back 
through the city with | ay pomp and ceremeny, and the 

law who pceped out of a window 


do 


atues of ſeveral of the 
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to ſee her, is ill kept up, looking out of a window in the 
high-ſtreet. This city has a very conſiderable manufac- 
ture of ſtuffs, particularly of tamics, and allo of ribbons. 
It gives the title of earl to the noble family of Coventry. 
— is a very large town, ſeventeen miles to 
d one hundred and nine 


the north-weſt of Coventry, an | 
t ſtands on the fide cf a 


to the north-weſt of London; 1 
hill, forming nearly a half moon. 
filled with work-ſhops and ware-houſes of the manufac- 
turers, and conſiſts _— of old buildings; but the up- 
er part contains a number of new and regular ſtreets. 
F has no corporation, it being governed only by two 
conſtables and two bailiffs, and is therefore free for any 
prion to come and ſettle there, which has greatly contri- 
buted both to the encreaſe of the buildings, and the trade, 
which is the moſt flouriſhing of any in England tor all 
ſorts of iron-work and hard-ware, It has two churches, 
one in the lower part of the town, which 1s an ancient 
building with a very tall ſpire ; the other 1s a very grand 
modern ſtructure, having a ſquare ſtone tower, with a 


The lewer part is | 
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theſe rivers abound with the uſual forts of fiſh; 
Severn has lampreys almoſt peculiar to itſelf; t 
temble an eel in ſhape, but inſtead of gills, haye nine 
holes on each fide of the neck: they are in ſcaſon in the 
ſpring of the year, when they have a delicious taſte, which 
abates as the ſunimer advances, The principal towns of 
this county are the following: 

Worceſter is pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſtern bank of 
the river Scvern, one hundred and twelve miles to the 
weſt- north- weſt of London. This is a large weil-buiir 
and populous city, It has a handſome ſtone bridge over 
the Severn, and from hence riſes a gentle aſcent, ſo hiyh 
as to afford a pleaſant proſpe& over the vale beneath 
The Foregate- ſtreet is remarkably beautiful and regular. 
and the whole city is extraordinarily well paved. The pub. 
lic buildings make a noble appearance, particularly the 
, Guildhall ; but the ſtatues on the out-lide are very in- 
different; the work-houſe is alſo a handſome ſtructure 
| The cathedral is very ancient, and makes but an indiffe. 
rent appearance either within or without; the tower be. 


but the 
hey re. 


dome and turret above it. In this town is a fine peal of ing low, without any ſpire, and only four very (mall pina- 


ten bells, and a ſet of muſical chimes, which play ſeven 
different tunes, one for each day of the weck. It has 
alſo two chapels and meeting-houſes for every denomi- 
nation of diſſenters. The houſes, which are continually 
increaſing amount to about ſeven thouſand. There is a 
free-grammar-ſchool, founded and handſomely endowed 
by king Edward VI. and ſince rebuilt in a very handiome 
form, Here is alſo a charity-ſchool, in which are main- 
tained and taught upwards of hfty boys and girls, 
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Of Werceſterſhire z its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 


Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and princi= 


pal Places. 


ORCESTERSHIRE derives its name from its 

capital, called by the Saxons Weagorceſter, which 
at length became changed to Worceſter, This county 1s 
bounded on the north by Staffordſhire ; on the eaſt and 
north-eaſt by Warwickſhire ; on the weſt by Shropſhire 
and Herefordſhire ; and on the ſouth by Glouceſterſhire ; 
extending about thirty-five miles in length, and twenty- 
ſeven in — 

It is divided into ſeven hundreds, and contains one 
city and ten market- towns, fifty- five vicarages, one 
hundred and fifty- two pariſhes, five hundred villages, 
about twenty thouſand ſix hundred houſes, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thouſand ſeven hundred inhabi- 
tants. It is in the dioceſe of Worceſter, and ſends nine 
members to parliament; namely, two for the county, 
and two for each of the following places, Worceſter, 
Droitwich, and Eveſham, and one for the borough of 
Bewdley. | 

The air of Worceſterſhire is very healthy, and the ſoil 
in the vales and meadows very rich, producing corn and 
paſture, particularly the rich vale of Eveſham, which is 
juſtly ſtyled the granary of theſe parts, The hills have 

nerally an eaſy aſcent, except Malvern hill, and feed 
— flocks of ſhecp. This county had formerly two 


. 


cles at the corners, In it lies buried king John, not 
where his monument now ſtands, but under a little ſtone 
before the altar of the eaſternmoſt wall of the church. On 
each fide of him, on the ground, lie the effigies of two 
biſhops, On the ſouth ſide of the high altar, is a large 
handſome chapel, the choir of which is of exquiſite work- 
manſhip. Here is the monument of prince Arthur, the 
eldeſt ſon of king Henry VII. who died at Ludlow in 
| 1522; and among other monuments is one of the famous 
counteis of Saliſbury, who, dancing before Edward III. 
in his great hall at Windſor, dropped her garter, which 
the king taking up, it is pretended gave riſe to the order 
of the Garter ; but this is generally ſuppoled to be a miſ- 
take, The monument is very fine, and it is remarkable, 
that there arc ſeveral angels of ſtone ſtrewing garters over 
the tomb, 

| Beſides the cathedral and St. Michael's church, which 
is without the liberty of the city, it contains nine pariſh- 
churches ; it has alſo three grammar-ſ{cholars, ſeven hoſ- 
pitals well endowed, a water-houſe, and a well contri- 
ved quay. It is governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, a 
recorder, two coroners, a ſheriff, a ſword-bearer, and 
five ſerjeants at mace. The inhabitants are generally 
eſteemed rich, being full of buſineſs, chiefly occaſioned 
by the clothing trade, of which the city and county car- 
ry on a great ſhare: the number of hands it employs in 
this town, and the adjoining villages, in carding, ſpin- 
ning, weaving, fulling, &c. is almoſt incredible, One 
part of the city is wholly poſſeſſed by the Welſh, who 
ſpeak their own language, and are employed in this ma- 
nufacture, There is here alſo a manufacture of porce- 
lain, which is carried to a very great perfection; fo as to 
equal that brought from China. 

Droitwich is feated on the river Salwarp, ninety-five 
miles from London ; it is a corporate and borough town, 
remarkable for its excellent ſalt ſprings, of which is here 
made fine white ſalt: the inhabitants have alſo a manu- 
facture of linen cloth and hats. 
| Kidderminſter, a town ſeated under a hill, by the 
river Stour, one hundred and twenty-four miles to the 

north-weſt of London, is particularly famous for its 


large foreſts, but the iron and ſalt- works have in a man- woollen manufacture, called Kidderminſter ſtuffs; but | 
ner deſtroyed them ; and therefore theſe works are now at preſent here is an extraordinary manufactory of blank- 
chiefly carried on with coal, with which this county | ets and carpets, equal to thoſe of Turky, and the inha- 
| abounds. A number of rivers and rivulcts water the fine | bitants are iaid to have no leſs than one thouſand looms 
meadows, and gives them a richneſs that is eaſily perccived , conſtantly employed. Here is a handſome church, a very 
in the butter and cheeſe, Here is plenty of fruits of good free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, It is governed by 
molt ſorts, eſpecially pears, which are in many places 2 bailift, twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-five com- 
found growing in the hedges, The chief commodities | mon council-men, 
are _ corn, cloth, cheeſe, cyder, perry, and ſalt. Stourbridge, or Sturbridge, is ſeated on the river Stour, 
The principal rivers with which this county is water- (ves which it has a bridge, from whence it has its name, 
ed are the Severn, which enters Worceſterſhire on the | and is one hundred and ſeventcen miles to the north- weſt 
north-weſt edge of the country, and running ſouthward by | of London, The inhabitants have a conſiderable manu- 
- Worceſter, reccives the Temd, when, paſſing by Upton, | facture of glaſs of all forts, and alſo iron-works. Here 
it enters Glouceſterſhire. The Temd enters Worceſ- are alſo made fine ſtone pots for glaſs-makers to melt 
terſhire on the weſt border, and runs to the ſouth-caſt, | their metal in, and likewiſe crucibles, the clay of which 
till it joins the Severn, The Avon enters the eaſt fide of | theſe are made being almoll peculiar to this place. Here 
Worceſterſhire, and running through the vale of Eve- is a good free-ſchool, in which is a library. 
ſham, leaves this county at the ſouthernmoſt point. Al! | 


i 


Near 


Excl. Axp. 


Near this town is Hagley park, the ſeat of Lord 
Lyttelton, which is a beautiful {pot of ground, inter- 
mixed with a pleaſing variety of hills, valleys, and woods, 
forming the moſt beautiful landſcapes. The houſe is 
eſteemed one of the fineſt ſeats in the county. 


SE CT. XIII. 


Shropſhire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Re- 
reſentatives, Air, Soil, and Pro luce. Of the Phenomena 
of this country 3 its Rivers, and principal Towns. 


HROPSHIRE obtained its name from that given by 
g the Saxons to Shrewſbury, which they called Scrob- 
beſberig, which ſignities a town built on a woody hill. 
it is bounded on the north by Flintſhire, in Wales, and 


Cheſhire 3 on the eaſt by Staffordſhire and Worceſter- 


hire; on the fouth by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, 
and Radnorſhire, in Wales; and on the welt by the 
Welch -ounties of Radnorſhire, Montgomeryſhire, and 
Denbighſhire. It extends about thirty ei ht miles in 
length from north to ſouth, thirty in breadth, and a hun- 
dred and forty in circumference, 

This county lies partly in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry, and pyrtly in that of Hereford ; and is divid- 
ed into fourteen hun ſreds, in which are contained ſix- 
teen market towns, fiity-two vicarages, a hundred and ſe- 
venty pzriſhes. x hundred and litty villages, with about 
tweaty-two thouſ'” ! three hundred and eighty houſes, 
and 1 hundred age urteen tho fix hundred and eighty 
inhabitants. It funds tweive members to parliament ; that 
is. two for the county, and two for each of the follow- 
ing ne: Shrewtbury, Ludlow, Bridgenorth, Wenlock, 
and Biſhop's Caſtle. 

The air ot Shropſhire is ſalubrious, and not very ſharp, 
except on the hills. "The foil is generally fruitful, eſpe- 
cially on the northern and eaſtera parts, which produce 
plenty of wheat and baricy; and the ſouthern and weſt- 
ern. being mountainous, are leſs fertile, yet yield ſufficient 
paſture tor ſhec p and cattle. Uader the ſurface are mines 
of lead, copper, iron, tone, and inexhauſtible coal-pits. 
Over moſt of the coal-pits lies a ſtratum of a blackiſh, 
hard, porous ſubſtance, containing great quantities of 
bitumen, which being ground to powder in horſe-mills, 
and boiled in coppers of water, there ſwims on the ſur- 
face a bituminous matter, which, by evaporation, is 
brought to the conſiſtence of pitch; or, by the help of 
an oil diſtilled from the fame ſtone, and mixed with it, 
may be thinned to a fort of tar: both theſe ſubſtances 
ſerve particularly for caulking of ſhips, as well, if not 
better than pitch or tar, it being leſs liable to crack. 

Many authors mentioa a remarkable phenomenon at 
Broſely, about fix miles north of Bridgenorth. This is 
a well that exhules a ſulphureous vapour, which when 
contraſted to one vent, by means of an iron cover with 
a ſemicircular hole, and fired by applying a lighted cau- 
dle to it, will continue burning with great violence, ſo 
as to boil a large piece of beef in two hours ; but what 
is (till more extraordinary, a piece of meat broiled in 
this flame has not the leaſt ill taſte from the ſulphur, 
This, however, is not the only phenomenon of the 
kind, there being another burning well of much the 
ſame nature in Lancaſhire. 

The chief rivers of this county are the Severn and 
the Tem. Both theſe rivers receive ſeveral ſmaller 
ones, and all of them are well ſtocked with a variety of 
fich, as lalmon, trouts, pike, carp, lampreys, eels, &c. As 
the Severn, which rilcs in Montgomeryſhire, is navi- 
gable betore it leaves it, that river is of infinite advan- 
tage to this county, not only for the communication it 
affords, but for the commerce it maintains with Worceſ- 
terſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and Bri ol. 

The principal places in Shropthire are the following: 

Shrewibury, a beautiful, large. pleaſant, populous, and 
rich town, a hundred and fitty-ſeven miles to the north- 
welt of London, is ſuppoſed to have been built out of 
the ruins of the ancicut Uriconium. ln the reign of 


William the Conqueror, Roger earl of Montgomery built 

a Caftle on the north fide, and a ſtately abbey called St. 

Giles's, or the Holy Croſs, at the calt end, famous for 
GO 
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being the repoſitory of St, Wiuifred's body; but only 
ſome ruins of it are now to be ſcen. 

Shrewſbury is ſcated on the Severn, which in part 
ſurrounds the town, in the form of a hose the, and 
over it are two ſtone bridges; upon one of which is built 
a very noble gate that has over the arch the ſtatue of the 
great Llewellin, whoſe memory is dear to the Welch, 
he being their laſt prince of Wales, The town is near 
two miles long, and the ſtrects moſtly broad and paved. 
Here are five churches, and two of them have lofty ſpires : 
St. Chad's and St. Mary's are ſaid to hare been anciently 
collegiate ; and all the churches, except the laſt, which 
is a royal peculiar, are in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry. There are here a great number of gentry, 
and this 1s a place of mirth and gallantry, ſomething like 
Bury in Suffolk, or Durham in the north ; but is much 
bigger than either of them. ; 

Here is the largeſt market, the greateſt plenty of good 
proviſions, and the cheapeſt that is to be met with in all 
the weſtern part of England. Over the market-place is 
kept a kind of hall for their manufactures, which are. 
chiefly of flannel and white broad cloth, great quantities 
of which are weekly fold here. All the inhabitants ſpeak 
Engliſh ; but on a market-day yoo would imagine your- 


{elf in Wales. 


Here is the moſt conſiderable free-{chool in this part 
of England, founded by king Edward VI. and endowed 
by queen Elizabeth, with a ſufficient maintenance for a 
head-maſter and three under-maſters. The buildings, 
which are of ſtone, are very ſpacious, particularly the 
library, which contains a great many books. The 
ſchoolmaſters have alſo very handſome dwelling-houſes; 
ſo that the whole has the appearance of a college. The 
town was incorporated by king Henry I. and is under the 
government of a mayor, a recorder, a ſteward, twenty- 
tour alder men, and forry-eight common councilmen. 

Near this place was fought the blo.dy battle between 
Henry Hotſpur and Henry LV. king of England, in which 
the former was killed, and his army entirely defeated ; 
and the place is (till called Battle-field. "Che town is 
alſo tamous for the reception it gave to Charles I. but the 
fate of the war afterwards turning agaiuſt the king, the 
town was almoſt ruined ; but it has now fully recovered 
from this diſaſter, and is one of the moſt flouriſhing 
places in England: the wall and gates are ſtill ſtand- 
ing, but uſeleſs, and the old caſtle is gone to ruias. This 
town gives title to the noble family of Talbot. 

Ludlow is ſeated twenty miles to the ſouth of 
Shrewſbury, and one hundred and thirty- ſix ro the north- 
welt of London, and was formerly detended by a cattle, 
which, now in its decay, gives ſome idea of its beauty when 
in its flouriſhing ſtate. This was the palace of the prince 
of Wales in right of his principality. It enjoys a fine 
ſituation, there being a ſpacious plain in its front, which 
formerly extended near two miles ; but much of it is now 
incloſed. The country round it is exceeding pleaſant 
and fertile, and nothing can be added by nature to ren- 
der it a fit place for a royal palace, It is built upon a 
rock, in the north-weſt angle of the town, and on the 
welt is ſhaded by a lofty hill, and waſhed by the river. 
The battlements are of great height and thickneſs, with 
towers at convenient diſtances. That half which is 
within the walls of the town is ſecured with a deep 
ditch ; the other is founded on the ſolid rock; but all 
the fine courts, the royal apartments, hills, and rooms 
of ſtate lie open, abandoned, and ſome of them fallin 
down. 

The town of Ludlow is likewiſe fortified with walls, 
which have ſcven gates, It is well built, and is a place 
of good trade. On the fouth fide of the town runs the 
Temd, over which is a good bridge. The river has ſe- 
veral dams acroſs it, on which are placed abundance of 
mills. Ludlow has a very good church, dedicated to 
St. Laurence, the windows of which are full of painted 
glaſs, pretty entire ; the tower is handiome, and has a 
pleaſant ring of fix bells. In the market place is a con- 
duit, on the top of which is a long [tone croſs bearing a 
niche, in which is the image of the above ſaint. The 
town is governed by two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, 
4 recorder, twenty-hve common-councilmen, and 
other inferior ollicets. It has the privilege. of trying 
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and executing criminals, and has an alms-houſe for 
thirty poor people. 

Bridgenorth i pleaſantly ſituated, twenty-one miles to 
the louch-· eaſt of Shrewſbury, and a hundred and thirty- 
ſix to the north-welt of London, The air is healthy, the 
proſpect delightful, and it has a pretty good trade. It 
conſiſts of two towns, the Thigh and the Low, which are 
ſeparated by the Severn ; but united by a ſtone bridge of 
ſeven arches, which has a gate and gate houfe. It has 
been fortified with walls, and a caſtle now in ruins ; 
and the area in the laſt is converted into a fine bowling- 

een. The ſtreets are broad and paved. In Cowgate- 
fleet a rock riſes perpendicularly, where are ſeveral tene- 
ments that have an agreeable, though a groteſque ap- 
pearance. T here is a hollow way cut through the rock, 
jeading from the High town to the bridge, in ſome parts 
of the depth of twenty feet, and likewiſe many vaults and 
dwellings hewn out of the rock. The town is governed 
by rwo bailiffs, twenty-four aldermen, and other infe- 
rior officers. It is famous for gunſmichs, and the ma- 
nufacture of ſtockings. Here are two churches, St. Mary 
Magdalen's, which was made a free-chapel, and exempted 
from epiſcopal juriſdiction by king John; and St. 
Leonard's, which was burat by the civil commotions in 
the reign of Charles I. and lately rebuilt by the inha- 
bitants; but though the pariſhes are large, and the town 
very populous, the churches are very indifferently en- 
dowed ; and this is alſo the caſe with the free-{chool. 


Whitchurch is ſeated on the confines of the county, 


near Cheſhire, about a hundred and fifty miles to the 
north-weſt of London. It is a pleaſant and populous 
town, and in the Old church, which was lately taken 
down, was a monument of the great Talbot, firſt earl of 
Shrewſbury, called in his time the Engliſh Achilles, 
"The New church is a large and handſome ſtructure, 
The town has a good market, and many gentry near 
N. 


SE CT. xxxXII. 


Of Staffordſbire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Fe- 
Zreſentatives, Air, Sail, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, and 
principal Towns. 


TAFFORDSHIRE, which is ſo named from Staf- 
ford, the county-town, is bounded on the eaſt by 
Derbyſhire; on the ſouth by Warwickſhire ; on the 
fouth and weſt by Shropſhire ; and on the north-weſt, 
north, and north-eaſt by Cheſhire and Derbyſhire. 
It extcnds forty-five miles in length, twenty-eight in 
breadth, and a hundred and forty-two in circumference. 
This county, which lies in the diveeſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry, is divided into five hundreds, and contains 
one City and eighteen market-towns, thirty-nine vicarages, 
a hundred and fifty pariſhes, and ſix hundred and ſeventy 
villages, with about twenty-three thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty houſes, and a hundred and forty-two thouſand 
tour hundred and forty inhabitants. It ſends ten mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the county, two for the city 
of Litchfield, and two for each of the following towns : 
Stafford, Newcaſtle under Lyne, and Tamworth, 

The air of this county is generally very good, though 
ſharp, eſpecially on the hilly part, which lies between 
Trentham and Beach. The moor-lands, which are 
mountainous, and therefore reckoned the molt barren, 
produce a ſhort, but ſweet graſs, and feed as large cattle 
as thoſe of Lancaſhire, "The banks of the Dove in par- 
ticular maintain the great dairies which ſupply Uttoxeter- 
market with ſuch ſtore of butter and cheeſe. Great num- 
Þers of ſheep are fed both in the northern and ſouthern 
parts; but they are ſmall, and their wool coarſer than 
that of ſeveral other counties ; but a great deal of it is 


manufactured in the clothing and felting buſineſs. The! 


arable ground is no leſs fruitful than the paſtures, and 
even the moor-lands, when manured with marl and 
lime, mixed with turf-aſhes, produce good oats and bar- 
ley. The ſouthern parts, and ſome of the northern, 
yield wheat, rye, barley, pulſe, flux, and hemp 

With regard to the ſubterraneous productions, the 
mcor and wood-lands yield copper, lead, iron, m2rble, 
alabaſter, mill-ſtones, excellent coal, alt, Sic. In the 
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more fruitful parts are ſeveral marls which are uſed with 
great ſucceſs on the nds. Here is likewiſe brick-earth 
for red bricks, and others that burn blue; faller's-earth 
potter's clay, paiticularly a fort uſed in the glaſs-houſes; 
lip, a reddiſh earth with which veſſels are painted yel- 
low, red ochre, and tobacco-pipe clay. Ir likewiſe Fields 
fire-ſtone, rocks of lime ſtone, a kind of iron · ſtone called 
muſh, as big as the crown of a hat, and conta nin 
about a pint of cold, ſharp pleaſant liquor, which the 
workmen are fond of; the beſt fort of iron- wares ace 
made of this ſtone ; alſo hæmatites, or blood ſtone. 

| The principal rivers in this county are the Trent, the 
third river in England, which riſes among the mor- 
lands in the north-weſt fide of the county, and has its 
vaters increaſed by ſeveral rivulets, with the Sow, Fc. 
cleſhall-water, and other ftreams, and then runs to the 
caſtward into Derbyſhire. The Dove riſes in the moſt 
northern point of Staffordſhire, forming the boundary be. 
tween it and Derbyfhire, and joins the Trent a little be- 
low Burton, The Sow rifes a few miles to the welt of 
Newcaſtle under Lyne, and running to the ſouth-eaſt 
falls into the Trent. They are all well ſtocked with 
fiſh, eſpecially the Trent. 

Beſides theſe, Staffin dſhire has plenty of water from its 
ſmall lakes, as Ladford- pool, Cuck-meer, Eccleſhal- 
caſtle- pool, New and Mare-pools, &c. moſt of which 
have rirulets paſſing through them, or are fed with 


Enctans, 


| ſprings, and abound in fiſh 


The principal places in this county are the following : 

Litchfield, a neat well-built city, and county of itſelf, 
is ſeated in a pleaſant champain country, a huadred and 
eighteen miles to the north-· welt of London. A bro k, 
which glides ſlowly through it, divides the city ito two 
parts, one of which is called the Town, and the other 
the Cloſe. In the firſt is a fine ſchool, a very handſome 
hoſpital which is dedicated to St. John, and well endow- 
ed: this part is the largeſt and moſt populous ; but the 
other has the beſt buildings, and among the reft the 
cathedral, with the houſe of the reſidentiary clergy, and 
many other good buildings. The cathedral is eſtec med 
one of the moſt elegant Gothic ſtructures in England: it 
is built of a reddiſh ſtone, and the weſt end is adorned 
with the ſtatues of all the kings who reigned in Jeruſa- 
lem, from David to the captivity : but the two towers 
are much too low for their breadth ; yet the ſpires above 
them are carried up in a beautiful taſte, and a tower and 
ſpires which riſe from the middle of the church are 
much higher than thoſe at the weſt end, and equally beau- 
tiful. The great window over the middle door is 
very large, and beautifully adorned. The ſee is very an- 
cient, it having been once archiepiſcopal, with juriſ- 
diction over the kingdoms of the Mercians and Ealt 
Angles. Beſides the cathedral, here are three pariſh- 
churches, a free-{chool, and two hoſpitals. The jutiſ- 
diction of the city extends in a circle near ten miles in 
compals, and is annually rode round by the ſheriff on the 
eighth of September. The corporation conſiſts of a re- 
corder, who is a nobleman of high rank, two bailiffs, a 
ſheriff, twenty-four burgeſſes, &c. The market is well 
ſupplied with all forts of proviſions on Tueſdays and Fri- 
days. 'This town gives the title of earl to the noble ta- 
mily of Lee. 

Stafford, the county town, is ſeated on the river Sow, 
which waſhes it on the ſouth and weſt, over which is a 
ſtone bridge. Ir ſtands fixteen miles to the north-welt 
of Litchfield, and a hundred and thirty-five to the north - 
welt of London. It is a neat and well built town, ſur- 
rounded with meadows : the ſtreets are large, and many 
of the houſes handſomely built. It has a fine ſquare 


market place, in which is the county-hall, which is a 


very handſome ſirutture, and under it is the market- 
houſe. This town has two pariſh-churches, and a free- 
{.hool. It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, ten alder- 
men, and other inferior officers, and hue the aſſizes and 
{c{lions are kept. Stafford is much increaſed and grown 
rich by the cloathing trade, and it is remarkable that it 
ſtill retains the ancient cuſtom of Borough Englith, which 
is, that the youngeſt ſous inherit the lands of their fa- 
thers within the town. 

Newca'tle under Line is ſcate!! on a branch of th: 
Trent, fifteea miles to the north of Stafford, and a 
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It is a large place, with broad paved ſtreets; but the caſtle, 


ce it received its name, is quite demoliſhed. It 
* m_ by a mayor, two juſtices, two bailiffs, and 
- — council; and had formerly four churches, which 
now reduced to one. The principal manufacture of 
town is hat-making, there being here an incorporated 
by the name of felt-makers. The cloathing 
fouriſhes here; and about three miles from the 
town is a manufactory of earthen ware, which imitates 
brown china: they alſo make black tea-pots and other 
veſſels, fore of which are neatly fizured and gilt, and 

xe wiſe a prodigious quantity of white earthen ware. 
The adjacent parts yield pit-coa], which ſhining with 

a variety of colours, is therefore called peacock coal. 

About three miles ſouth-eaſt of Newcaltle is the little 
town of Trentham, ſo called from the river "Trent, which 
riſes there, where is the noble ſeat of earl Gower, eſteemed 
the fineſt in the county: e houſe is modern, and built 
on the plan of the queen's palace in St. James's park; but 
its ſituation, with the front towards the church-yard, 
renders the entrance inconvenient. The park is very 
beautiful; ir has two large pieces cf water, and the hills 
which riſe from them are finely covered with wood. 1 he 
ark is walled round, and from the high ground in it 
have an extenſive view of the country on every fide. 
Wolverhampton. or Woolverhampton, a very ancient, 
large, and flouriſhing town, a hundred and twenty miles 
to the north-weſt of London, is pleaſantly ſeated on a 
kill, The houſes are pretty well built, and the ſtreets 
are for the moſt part broad and well paved. It has an 
ancient col!-ciate church annexed to the deanery of Wind- 
for, in which are ſera al ancien; monuments, and a very 
handſome chapel, with a Preib-terian, a Roman catholic, 
and a Quaker's meeting-houſe. Here the trade of lock 
making Is carried on to great perfe&ion, as allo are the 
making of moſt other utenſ. in braſs and iron, which 
are ſent from hence and exported all over Europe. A 
market for iron-work is held weekly, ſome of which is 
made in the town; but the principal part is brought to 
the market by the farmers for (everal miles round, where 
farm has one fo:ge or more; ſo that the farmers 
work at their forges as ſmiths, when they are not em- 
ployed in the fields, and what they bring to market 
is bought up by the great tradeſmen, who ſend it to 


London, 
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the 
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SE CT. XXXIV. 


of Leiceſterſhire ; its Name, Situation. Extent, Diviſions, 
Repreſentatives in Parliament, Air, Produce, Rivers, 
and principal Towns. 


HIS county takes its name from Leiceſter, its ca- 
pital, which it obtained from its ſituation on the 
river Leire, now called the Soar, and is bounded on the 
north by Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire, on the eaſt by 
Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſhire, on the ſouth by North- 
amptonſhire, and on the welt by Warwickſhire, It 
extends about thirty miles from eaſt ro weſt, near twenty- 
five from north to ſouth, and about ninety- ſix in circum- 
ference. | 

Leiceſterſhire, which lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln, is 
divided into ſix hundreds, and contains thirteen market 
towns, eighty-one vicarages, a hundred and ninety-two 
pariſhes, ten parks, five hundred and fiſty villages, and 
about a hundred and twelve thouſand two hundred inha- 
bitants; but ſends only four members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and the like number for the 
town of Leiceſter. 

The air of this county is very healthful ; but the ſoil is 
different in different parts: in the ſouth-weſt it is rich 
and plenritul, both for corn and paſture; but ſo deſti- 
we of fuel, that the inhabitants are forced to burn dried 
cw-dunn, In this part there are, however, fine mca- 
dows on the banks of the Avon. The north-caſt part, 
ſpecially about the river Wreke, is moltly barren, moun- 
tainous, and rocky ; but affords plenty of wood and pit- 
coal, ferding valt nuu:bers of ſheep, which here and in 


adred and forty-aine to the north north-well of London. | 
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Lincolnſhire are the largeſt mutton with which the Lon- 
don markets are ſupplied, and have the greateſt fleeces 
of wool of any in England; nor is the wol leſs fine on 
account of its quantity, and, ſome few places excepted, 
is the longeſt ſtaple in the whole iſland. The ſhec p- 
breeding country reaches from the river Anker, on the 
confines of Warwickſhire, to the Humber, at the fartheit 
end of Lincolnſhire, which is near a hundred miles ia 
length; and from the banks of the Trent, in Lincoln- 
ſhire and Leiceſterſhire, to thoſe of the Ouſe, which is 
above ſixty miles in breadth. 

The horſes fed here are alſo the largeſt in England, 
they being generally the great black coach and dray 
horfes, of which ſuch numbers are continually ſent up to 
London. Indeed molt of the gentlemen arc oraziers, and 
in ſome places it is not uncommon for theſe to rent from 
five hundred to two thouſand ponnds a year. 

In ſhort, this county produces wheat, barley, 
and oats ; but its molt natural and plentiful crops are of 
beans, 

Its principal rivers, the Avon, the Soar, anciently 
called the Leire, the Anker, and the Welland, which 
riſe in the weſt part of this county, form four different 
courſes; for the Avon ſoon leaves this county, and runs 
to Warwick, The Soar, the principal river, firſt runs 
north-eaſt by Leiceſter, till having received the Wreke, 
it turns to the north-weſt, and falls into the Trent, where 
the three counties, Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, and Not- 
tinghamſhire mect. The Anker runs north-weſt to 
Atherſton, on the edge of Warwickſhire. The Welland 
runs north-eaſt by Hai borough to Stamford. The Wreke 
riſes in a part of the county called the Would, and runs 
weſtward till it falis into the Soar, 

We ſhall now deſcribe the principal places of this 
county. 

Leiceſter, the county town, is ſeated on the river Soar, 
by which it is halt ſurrounded, a hundred miles from 
London. It is a very ancient place, was once the ſce of 
a biſhop, and is faid to have had thirty-two pariſh - 
churches, which are now reduced to five, with ſeveral 
meeting-houſes, At preſent it is the largeſt and molt 
populous town in the county, In the high-ſtreet is an 
exquiſite piece of workmanſhip in the torm of our Sa- 
viour's croſs, and the hoſpital built by Henry Planta- 
genet, duke of Lancaſter, ſtill continues in a tolerable 
condition, it being ſupported by ſome revenues from the 
duchy of Lancaſter, and can decently maintain one hun- 
dred aged people; but the moſt ſtately edifice of this 
kind at preſent is the new Bede-houſe, or hoſpital, built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and endowed by Sir William 
Wigiſton, a merchant of the ſtaple in this town, for 
twelve poor lazars, which has a chapel and library for 
the uſe of the miniſters and ſchola;s belonging to the 
town: there is another for ſix widows, and a charity- 
ſchool for thirty boys and ten girls. Leiceſter has a 
very ſpacious market-place, and the ſtreets are paved, 
but have many old buildings. It is governed by a mayor, 
&c. and the freemen of Leiceſter have by their charter 
the privilege of being exempted from paying toll in all 
the fairs and markets ia England. 

Before the caſtle was diſmantled it was a vaſt building, 
in which the great Henry, duke of Lancaſter, kept his 
court: the hall and kitchen till remain entire, the former 
of which is ſo lofty and ſpacious, that the courts of juſ- 
tice, which are held here at the aſſizes, are at ſuch a 
diſtance as not to incommode one another The princi- 
pal buſineſs of the rown is ſtocking- weaving. 

Many curious relics have been found in this town, par- 
ticularly Roman coins; and in the bottom ot a cellar was 
diſcovered a piece of Moſaic pavement repreſenting the 
ſtory of Acteon torn to pieces by his own hounds. This 
is an admirable piece ot workmanihip, the ſtones being 
only white and brown, and very {mall. This piece ot an- 
tiquity is ſtill preſerved. 

The firſt law for burning hercticks, by which lord 
Cobham and others ſuffered dentii, was made ia a par- 
liament held here, in the reign of king Henry V. declar- 
ing the favourers of Wickliff's doctrine heretics and 
traitors. In the civil wars Leiceſter was beſieged by 
ing Charles I. and taken by ſtorm, on the thirty-firſt 
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of May 1645, when his army gave the garriſon no quar- | 


ter, hanged ſome of the committee, and plundered the 
inhabitants. But Sir Thomas Fairfax ſoon after advan- 
cing with the parliament's forces, beſieged it again, and 
obliged the new garriſon to ſurrender upon terms. 

Loughborough is pleaſantly ſeated among fertile mea- 
dows, near the foreſt of Charwood, one hundred and ſe- 
ven miles from London. It ſtands on the river Soar, over 
which it has a bridge, and is a handſome town, with one 
ſpacious church. : 

Aſhby de la Zouche is a very conſiderable market- 
town, which took its name from the Zouches, its lords : 
it is ſeated between Preſton park, and the great park on 
the ſkirts of Derbyſhire, about a hundred miles from 
London. It has a large handſume church, near which 
ſtand the ruins of the earl of HuntingJon's ciftle, de- 
ſtroyed in 1648. There is a free- ſchool here, endowed 
by the eari of Huntingdon, to whom the manor belongs, 
The town is noted for its large manufacture of hats, in 


which ſome hundreds are employed. 
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Of Rutlandſbire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repre- 
fentatives in Parliament, Air, Soil, and principal Towns. 


England, is bounded on the north and north eaſt 
incolnſhire ; on the ſouth and ſouth-caſt by North- 
amptonſhire ; and on the ſouth-weſt and north- weſt by 
Leiceſterſhire ; extending from north to ſouth about fif- 
teen miles, from caſt to welt ten, and about for: y in cir- 
cumference. This county is divided into five hundreds, 
in which are only two market-towns, ten vicarages, 
forty-eight pariſhes, one hundred and eleven villages, 
about three thouſand two hundred and fixty houſes, 
and fixtcen thouſand three hundred inhabitants It lies 
in the dioceſe of Peterborough, and ſends only two 
members to partament, which are the two knights for 
the (hire. 

The air is ſweet and ſatubrious, it being quite clear 
from fogs and miſts. Rutlandſhire is extremely wel! 
watered, for, beſides the Welland, which waſhes the 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt borders, and the Guaſh, or Waſh, 
which interfets the county from eaſt to welt, quite 
through the middle of it, there are abundance of {mall 
rivers and brooks, which fall into them on all ſides. 
They all afford plenty of excellent fiſh, which makes 
ſome amends for the want of ſea fiſh, from which the in- 
habirants are in a great meaſure debarred by their inland 
ſituation. 

The foil is very fruitful in corn and paſture, which 
feeds great numbers of cattle, eſpecially iveep. The vale 
of Catmoſe, in which Okeham ſtands, is not inferior in 
point of fertility to the vales of White-horſe and Belvoir. 
This county gives the title of duke to the noble family 
of Manners, The towns it contains are Okcham and 
Uppingham. 

Okeham, the county town, ſtan4s in the rich valley of 
Catmoſe, ninety-four miles from London. It is pretty 
well built, has a church dedicated to All Saints, which is a 
handſome ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire, a free-ſchool, and 
an boſpital. It has likewiſe an ancient caſtle, in which 
the aſſizes are held. It is ſaid to be a cuſtom in this town, 
that when a nobleman comes within its precincts, he is 
obliged to pay homage, by giving a ſhoe from one of his 
horſes, or to compound for it in money ; when the for- 
feited ſhoe, or that made in its ſtcad, is fixed with the 
nobleman's name on the caſtle-gate. Sometimes they 
are made very large, and gilt in proportion to the ſum of 
money given inſtead of the ſhoe. The caſtle was built 
ſoon after the conqueſt, by Walkelin de Ferraratiis, who 
bearing horſe-ſhoes in his arms, gave riſe to the above 
cuſtom. 

Uppingham is ſeated on an eminence cighty-{cvcn miles 
from London, and is a pretty compact well-built place, 
with a very good free-{chool, and an hoſpital 

Though this county is very ſmall, it contains a conſi— 
Cerable number of noblemen's (eats. 


Rae i hom the leaſt of all the counties in 
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Of Lincolnſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Rejre. 
ſentatives in Parliament, Air, Sail, Produce, and prin. 
cipal Towns, 


Bo ies, which takes its name from the ci 
of Lincoln, which by the ancient Britons was called 
Lindcoit, and by the Saxons Lincollſcire; it is boundeg 
on the north by Yorkſhire, from which it is divided b 
the Humber ; on the eaſt by the German ocean; on £ 
ſouth by Cambridgefhire and Northamptonſhire ; and on 
the welt is bounded by Rutlandſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Not- 
tinghamſhire, and a ſmall part of Yorkſhire. 

It is generally reckoned almoſt ſixty miles from north 
to ſouth, and in the middle, where wideſt, thirty-five; 
but according to 'Fempleman, it is ſixty-ſeven miles jg 
length, and forty three in breadth. It is generally di- 
vided into three parts, namely, Holland cn the ſouth. caſt 
fide, Kelteven on the ſouth-weſt, and Lindſay on the 
north; whic.1 latt diviſion is the largeſt, for it includes 
all that lies north of Lincoln city, and the Folle-dyke 
which King Henry I. cut between the Witham and the 
Tren. This county is ſubdivided into three prox ces 
and thirty hundreds, and contains one City, five par la- 
mentary boroughs, tlirty-lire market towns, two hun- 
dred and fifty-lix vicarages, one thoufand five hundred 
:ouuſes, and about two hundred thoulan! nine hun- 


dred inhabitants. It is in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and 
ſen qs tu ec members to parliament, two for the county. 
and two for each of the following places; Lincoin, Stam- 
| ford, Crantham, Boſton, and Cinalby 
| "This county is well w.tered with rivers, the principal 
of which arc the Treat, wh.ch waſhes the weltern ns 
of the county, and fall. into the Humber, the n wan 
boundary. The Witham, which ritiag in the ſcuth- 
welt of the coun y, runs northward, till i; receive; the 
Foſſe-dyke at Lincoln, where it turus to tc ſouth-eaſt, 
and at length falls into the {;erman ocean below Bi ſton; 
and the Welland, which parts this county irom North- 
amptonſhire, running through Holland diviſion allo into 
the German occan, | 
With reſpect to the air of this county it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, according to its three grand diviſions, that of 
Holland, as it is partly under water, and the reſt of it 
moiſt and fenny, muſt be bad. Keſteven is more ſalu- 
brious, it being leſs affected with the fogs from the ten 
country, and its foil more fruitful. Lindſay is generally 
eſteemed healthy, eſpecially on the weſtern ſide. The 
ſoil is in molt places very rich, the inland part producing 
corn in great plenty, and the fens cole- ſced, and very 
rich paſtures ; whence their | reed of cattle is larger than 
that of any other county in England, except Somerlet- 
' ſhire: their horſes are alſo excellent and very large. The 


| hunting hounds and hates are particularly noted for their 


| extreme ſwiftneſs. Here are all the common fi uits, and 

they are ſaid to have better pippins than thoſe of Kent, 
| eſpecially ſuch as grow in the divifion of Holland, and 
about Kirton, both of which ſorts are very wholciome and 
| Jelicious ; yet, being graited on their own ſtock, are 
much improved, and are then called rennets, 

The churches of this county are faid to be its chief 
ornaments, it being common!y cbſerved, that no county 
has better churches and worle houſes. The poorer ſort 
of people here waſh their cloaths with hog's dung, and 
burn dry cow-dung. 

The principal places in Lincolnſhire are the follow- 
ing : 

Lincoln, a city ſeated one hundred and twenty-eight 
miles from London, was anciently a Roman colony, 
called Lindum Colonia. It is pleaſantly ſeated on the 
top, fide, and foot of a hill, by the river Witham, which 
divides into ſeveral ſtreams, and waters the lower part 
of the city, over which are ſeveral bridges. It had for- 
merly fifty churches, which are now reduced to thirteen, 
beſides the cathedral or minſter, and mecting-houſes of 
every denomination of diſſenters. The carheds al is 00s 


of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures of the kind in England, 
and tiem its fituation on the top of a- hill may be feetl 
from 
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five or {ix counties, It has a double croſs or tran- 
{pt with two ſpires or towers, and many bells, parti- 
cylarly in the north tower, which has the fineſt great 
dell in England, called Tom of Lincola ; it weighs tour 
tons eighteen hundred and ninety-four pounds, and is 
twenty-tWO feet eight inches in circumference. The 
middle or round-tower is the higheſt in the kingdom, 
and when the ſpire was ſtanding it muſt, in proportion 
to the height of the tower, have exceeded that of Old St. 
Paul's, which was five hundred and twenty feet. The 
monks were ſo proud of this ſtructure, that they would 
have it the devil looked upon it with an envious eye, 
whence the proverb, He looks as the devil does over 
« Lincoln.” Now there are only four very ordinary 
:nacles, one at each corner, It has two large gates on 
the weſt: the cloiſters and library are fine, and the latter 
well furniſhed with printed books and manuſcripts, 
Two catharine-wheel windows at the ends of the larger 
tranſept are remarkably beautiful, and adorned with 
painted glaſs. 

To the ſouth of the cathedral, upon the very brow of 
the hill, is the biſhop's palace. Though this is the largeſt 
dioceſe in England, the revenue of the biſhopric is ſaid 
now to amount only to ſiticen hundred pounds per an- 
num; but was formerly immenſely great. In this dioceſe 
are contained the counties of Lincoln, Leiceſter, Hun- 
tingdon, Ecdiord. Bucks, and part of Herttordſhire ; and 
in them twelve hundred and fifty-five pariſhes, of which 
five hundred and ſcrenty-ſeren are impropriations, 

In the upper town are good buildings, and ſeveral gen- 
tlemen have their houſes there, beſides thoſe of the pre- 
dendarics and other clergy. The communication be- 


tween the upper and lower town is very troubleſome : | 


but in the ſtecpeſt part is the brilkeſt trade, and here the 
ſhops are well tarniſhed with commolities; but the build- 
ings are generally old, eſpecially in the lower part, This 
is a city and county of itſelf: it is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, &c. whoſe juriſdiction ex- 
tends twenty miles in circumference. It has given the title 
of earl to the noble family of Clinton ever ſince the reign 
of quecn Elizabeth, Here are four charity-ſchools, in 
each of which thirty poor children are taught by cler- 
gymen's widows. 

Stamford is ſeated on the Welland eighty-three miles 
from London, and is a large and populous borough in 
the ſub-diviſioa of Keſteven. It ſtands on the (lope of a 
hill, and has a ſtone bridge of tive arches over the river, 
on the confines of Northamptonſhire and the county of 
Rutland, The river is navigable by barges up to the 
town, Here is a handſome town-hall and fix pariſh- 
churches, with ſeveral good ſtreets and fine ſtructures. 
It is an ancient town, it being knowa in the time of the 
Romans, and had long ago a college whoſe ſtudents re- 
moved to Brazen-Noſe-College, in Oxford; but though 
its trade is not very conſiderable, the inhabitants are nu- 
merous and rich; and it being ſeated upon the York 
road, is particularly famous for its large and commodious 
inns. Among the privileges of which the inhabitants 
boalt, is, that the mayor is immediately under the king, 
and commands the militia, returns writs, &c. and that 
they have the cultom of Borough Engliſh, by which the 
younger ſons inherit upon their fathers dying inteſtate. 
In this town is a charity-ſchool, in which eighty poor 
children are taught and employed. 

Boſton, a large, populous, and well built ſea- port 
town in the ſub-diviſion called Holland, twenty-ſix 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Lincoln, and a hundred and fourteen 
north of London, is built on both ſides of the river 
Witham, at its mouth. It has a commodious harbour 
on the German ocean, is full of merchants, and enjoys a 
good trade. The town is ſupplied with water by pipes 
trom a reſervoir made by act of parliament, in the Weſt 
Fen. The church is without croſs ailes, and is ſaid to 
be the largeſt pariſh-church in the world ; and its tow- 
er, which is to hundred and eighty feet from the 
ground, ferves as a land- mark to mariners, not only into 
this port, but even into the mouth of the Ouſe, being 
ſcen out at ſea to the entrance of the channels called 
Lyan-deeps and Boſton-deeps, very difficult places. The 
living is a vicarage, iu the gift of the mayor and bur- 
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geſſes. It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve 
aldermen, eighteen common-councilmen, &c. 

Grantham, a neat populous borough of the ſub-divi- 
ſion called Keſteven, is a place of great reſort, and has 
abundance of good inns, it lying on the north road, a 
hundred and four miles from London, It has a fine 
large church, with a ſtone ſpire two hundred and eighty 
feet high, which, by a mere deception of the ſight, ſeems 
to ſtand awry. It is governed by an alderman, twelve juſ- 
tices of the peace, a recorder, a coroner, &c. It has alſo a 
good free- ſchool, built and endowed by Dr. Richard Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who was a native of this town; and 
here the celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton received his firſt edu- 
cation. In this town there are alſo two charity-ſchools, and 
upon the neighbouring courſe are frequently horſe: races. 
[t gives title of baron to the noble family of Robinſon. 

Gainſborough, a large and well-built town of Lindſay 
ſub- diviſion, is ſeated on the Trent, a hundred and thirty- 
ſeven miles from London; it has a fine large market held 
weekly on Tueſdays, and gives title of earl to the noble 
family of Noel. Its church was rebuilt by act of par- 
liament in 1735; and here are ſeveral meeting-houſes of 
Diſſenters. The Danes landed here when they came up 
the Trent, which brings up ſhips of burden with the 
tide, though it is forty miles diſtance by water from the 
Humber. 


S ECT. XXXVIL 


If the County of Norfolk ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Repreſentatives in Parliament, Air, Soil, Preduce, Ri- 
vers, and principal Places. 


HIS county received its name from its northern 

ſituation with reſpect to Suffolk; it is bounded on 

the north and eaſt ſides by the German ocean, on the 

weſt by Cambridgeſhire and Lincolnſhire, and on the 

ſouth by Suffolk. I: extends about fifty-ſeven miles from 

eaſt to weſt, thirty-five from north to ſouth, and about a 
hundred and forty-five in circumference. 

It is divided into thirty-one hundreds, and contains a 
hundred and ſixty- four vicarages, one city and thirty-two 
market-towns, ſix hundred and ſixty pariſhes, near fifteen 
hundred villages, about forty- ſeven thouſand one hundred 
and eighty houſcs, and two hundred and eighty-three 
thouſand inhabitants. This county is in the dioceſe of 
Norwich, and ſends twelve members to parliament, name- 
ly, two for the county, and two for each of the following 
boroughs, Norwich, Lynn-Regis, Yarmouth, Thetford, 
and Caſtle Riſing. 1 

The air of this county is ſharp and piercing, which 
throws the ſeaſons backwarder than is uſual in the ſame 
latitude in England. The inland country js thought very 
healthy; but the ſoil is obſerved to have a greater variety 
in it than is found perhaps in any other cqunty, and from 
thence has been conſidered as an epitome of England, it 
having all the kinds of foil found throughout the king- 
dom, namely, arable, paſture, wood-lands, meadows, 
heaths, fens, light ſandy ground, and deep clay; but 
even the worſt of theſe are far from being unprofitable, 
the ſandy heaths feeding ſheep and breeding rabbits, and 
the fens affording rich paſture for cattle. The chief 
commodities are corn, cattle, wool, rabbits, honey, ſaf- 
fron, herrings in great abundance, with jet and amber 
thrown upon the ſea-coaſt. The manufactures are 
worſted, woollens, and ilk, in which all the inland part 
is employed. This county gives title of duke to the 
noble family of Howard. | 

The principal rivers of Norfolk are the Ouſe, which 
divides it on the weſt from Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire ; 
the Waveney, which is the boundary between Nor- 
folk on the ſouth-eaſt and Suffolk : the two different 
courſes of theſe rivers are the more remarkable, as both 
riſe within a very ſmall diſtance of each other in the 
ſouthern edge of the county. The Yare, which is pe- 
culiar to Norfolk, riſes near the centre of the county, 
and runs eaſtward through Norwich to Yarmouth, 
where it falls into the German ocean. A little above 
this laſt mentioned town the Yare is joined by the Wa- 
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darticularly famous for excellent perch ; but the Lare 
Fas alſo a aſh, called a ruff, peculiar to itſelf, that exceeds 
the perch in the delicacy of its taſte : it is much about the 
fame ſize, and the body is all over rough with ſharp 
prickles, from whence it has its name. The back is of 
2 browniſh colour, the belly of a pale yellow, and about 
the jaws it has double ſemi-circular marks. 

The principal towns in this county are the follow. 
ing: 
Norwich, a very ancient, large, handſome, populous, 
and well frequented city, is ſeated on the banks of the 
river Yare, which runs through a part of it, a hundred 
and nine miles north-eaſt-by-north of London. It is 
encompaſſed by walls, which have twelve gates, and has 
a fine old caſtle, at preſent uſed as a priſon, and from 
whence a perſon may have a view of the whole city. 
Here are alſo the ruins of a caſtle, called by the name of 
Kett, who lived in the reign of Edward VI. and did 
much damage to the city, which is very ancient, and has 
undergone great calamities. It has ſeveral bridges over 
the river, and has thirty-ſix churches, beſides the cathe- 
dral, which is a handſome ſtrufture, and has a lofty 
= ſteeple : there are here alſo meeting-houſes of Diſ- 

ters of all denominations. As the walls are three 
miles in compaſs, the whole ſpace within them is not 
inhabited, they incloſing many gardens and orchards. 
There are here, however, about eight thouſand houſes ; 
the ſtreets are pretty wide, and there is a very ſpacious 
market-place. It has alſo a new play-houſe, a place of 
entertainment called Vauxhall, and ſeveral other curious 
gardens to which the gentry reſort ; with an hoſpital for 
a hundred poor men and women. 

It has a large and flouriſhing manufacture of camblets, 

&c. = which it has a great trade, both at home 
and abroad. It is a city and county of itſelf : the biſhop 
has a palace here, as hath alſo the duke of Norfolk. It 
is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, 
two ſheriffs, and twenty-one common-council, 

It has been obſerved of this city, that if a ſtranger was 
only to ride through it, or view it on ordinary days, he 
would be induced to think it a town without inhabitants; 
but, on the contrary, if he was to view this city either 
on a Sunday, or on any public occaſion, he would won- 
der where the people could dwell, the multitude is fo 
great: but the caſe is this, the inhabitants being all buſy 
at the manufactures, are in their combing-ſhops, as they 
call them, at their twiſting-mills, in their garrets at their 


looms, and the like; almoſt all the works they are em- 


ployed in being done within doors. 

Yarmouth, a ſea-port town, a hundred and twenty- 
two miles to the north-eaſt of London, is ſeared on the 
river Yare, where it falls into the ſea, and is a place of 

eat ftrength, both by art and nature, it being almoſt 
urrounded with water, and defended by a very ſtrong 
fort. It is an ancient town much older than Norwich, 
and is well built and very populous. It has the fineſt 
quay in England, if not in Europe, and is faid to equal 
at leaſt that of Marſeilles ; for the ſhips ride here ſo cloſe, 
that for half a mile together they go acroſs the ſtream 
with their bowſprits over the land, their bows or heads 
touching the very wharf; ſo that one may walk from 
ſhip to ſhip as on a floating bridge, all along by the ſhore 
fide. The quay, which reaches from the draw-bridge 
almoſt to the fouth gate, is ſo ſpacious and wide, that in 
ſome places it is near a hundred yards from the houſes to 
the wharf. In this pleaſant and agreeable range of 
buildings are ſome very magnificent ſtructures, and amo 
the reſt the cuſtom-houſe, the town-hall, and ſome mer- 
chants houſes which reſemble little palaces rather than 
the dwelling-houſes of private men. 

The greateſt defect of this town ſeems to be, that tho” 
it is very rich, and increaſing in wealth and trade, and 
conſequently in people, there is not room to enlarge it 
by new buildings. It conſiſts of about fifteen hundred 
houſes, and though there are ſeveral pretty wide ſtreets, 
they are chiefly very narrow, and juſt wide enough for 
their little carriages to paſs through. It is eſteemed the 


key of this coaſt ; but though the harbour is a very fine 
one, it is very dangerous4or firangers in windy weather. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Theſe three rivers abound with fiſh, and are 
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Yarmouth is governed by a mayor, feven aldermen 
and thirty-fix common-council. This town though 10 
conſiderable, has only two churches, but it has a con- 
ſiderable number of meeting-houſes. The ſteeple of St. 
Nicholas's church is ſo high, that it ſerves for 3 
' land-mark to thoſe at fea; and it is remarkable 

that which way ſoever this ſtceple be viewed, it appeary 
crooked. 

Yarmouth is noted for its red herrings, which are 
jocoſely called Yarmouth capons, and alſo for its coac 
which are nothing more than {ledges drawn with one 
horſe. During the fiſhing-ſeaſon the land is covered with 
people, and the river with barks and boats, .buſy day ang 
night in landing and carrying off the herrings, which 
are caught here in almoſt incredible quantities. Our 
author ſays, he happened to be there during their fiſh- 
ing fair, as they call it, when he counted in one tide a 
hundred and ten barks and fiſhing veſſels coming up the 
river, all loaden with herrings taken the night before. 
After the herrings are cured, they export them to Gen 
Leghorn, Naples, Meſſina, Venice, Spain, and Porty. 
gal ; and at the fame time carry to thoſe places great 
quantities of woollen goods. They have alfo a conſi- 
derable trade in woollen manufactures to Holland, Nor- 
way, and the Baltic, from whence they import timber and 
naval ſtores; and have a very great ſhare in the coal- 
trade between Newcaſtle and the port of London. 

Lynn-Regis, or King's-Lynn, was firſt c:/':d Lynn. 
Epiſcopi, as being the property of the bim p I Nor- 
wich, till the diſſolution of monaſteries by king Hung 


VIII. when that prince becoming its poſleſſur, con- arod 
It is a handſome, large, 


| 


on it the title of Lynn-Regis. 
and well-built town, ninety-eight miles north-calt of 
London, in the fifty-ſecond degree fifty-tive minutes north 
latitude, and in thirty-two minutes eaſt longitude, . 
It is ſeated at the mouth of the Ouſe, which, by means 
of the ſeveral ſtreams it receives before it falls into the ſea, 
forms a navigation, by which the merchants of Lynnen- 
tirely ſupply Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhire, the north 
part of Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Northamp- 
tonſhire, with the inland parts of Norfolk and Suffolk 
more particularly with coals and wine : and they carry 
on a conſiderable foreign trade, eſpecially to Holland, 
Norway, the Baltic, Spain, and Portugal. The harbour 
is fale when ſhips have once entered it: but there are 
fats and ſhoals at the entrance, at which buoys are placed; 
and there are always good pilots ready for ſteering ſtran- 
gers in. 

The town contains about two thouſand four hundred 
houſes ; and is ſtrong by ſea, as it was alſo formerly by 
land, where there are the ruins of the works in part de- 
moliſhed in the civil wars, yet not ſo much but the 
may eaſily be repaired : theſe conſiſt of nine regular baſ- 
tions, and a ditch nearly in the form of a ſemi-circle, 
which make the place about half a mile in breadth ; and 
St. Anne's fort and platform at the north-caſt end com- 
mands all ſhips that enter the harbour. 

It has a ſpacious and fine market-place, in which is a 
handſome ſtatue of king James II. with a fine croſs, which 
has a dome, and a gallery round it, ſupported by ſixteen 
columns; and the market-houſe is a modern free-ſtone 
building ſeventy feet high, neatly adorned with ſtatues and 
other embelliſhmenrs. Four rivulets, over which are 
fifteen bridges, run through the town ; and the tide in 
the Ouſe, which for a mile here is as broad as the 
Thames at London-bridge, rifes twenty feet perpendi- 
cular. The town is ſupplied with freſh water by con- 


ng | duits and pipes from the neighbourhood. 


The king's ſtaith-yard is a very handſome ſquare, a- 
dorned with a ſtatue of king James II. here the greateſt 
part of the wines imported are landed. The town-houſe, 
called Trinity-hall, is an ancient and noble building. 
The exchange in the middle of the town is an elegant 
ſtructure of free-ſtone, adorned with two orders of 
columns, and within is the cuſtom-houſe. 

It has two churches, a very large chapel, and two 
diſſenting meeting-houſes. St. Margaret's church, which 
is very large, formerly belonged to an abbey, and has 4 
high lanthern, covered with lead: at the welt end 15 
ſtone tower, with a moon-dial, ſhewing the 2 and 
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gecreaſe of that planet; and above the tower is a ſpire, 
in which is a ring of bells. St. Nicholas's chapel is very 
ancient, and has a tower and octangular ſpire. 

In this chapel is a library, to which lord Townſend, 
the late earl of Orford, Sir Charles Turner, &c. were 
conſiderable benefactors. | 

The town is governed by a mayor, a recorder, a high 
ſteward, twelve aldermen, and eighteen common coun- 
cl; and there is here a very laudable cuſtom, which is, 
that every firſt Monday of the month, the mayor, alder- 
men, s, &c. meet to hear and determine all diſ- 
es in an amicable manner, in order to prevent law- 
its, There are here alſo a free-ſchool, which 1s a 
frong and beautiful building, two hoſpitals, and a cha- 


rity- chool. 


SE CT. XXXVIII. 


of Nottinghamſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Re- 
preſentatives, Air, Sil, Produce, Rivers, and principal 
Towns. 


OT TINGHAMSHIRE takes its name from Not- 
tingham, the cou'ity-town, called by the Saxons 
Snottengham, or a houſe of Dens, fo called from the 
ſpacious vaults dug in the rocks, in which the ancient 
Britons perhaps reſided. This county is remarkable for 
its being bounded on the four cardinal points of the com- 
paſs by four ſingle counties, a circumſtance which is 
not found in the ſituation of any other county in Eng- 
land: on the north it borders upon Yorkſhire, on the 
calt on Lincolnſhire, on the ſouth on Leiceſterſhire, and 
on the Welt on Derbyſhire. It extends forty - ſeven miles 
in length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of York, is di- 
vided into fix wapentakes, and contains nine market- 
towns, one hundred and ſixty- eight pariſhes, ninety-four 
vicarages, four hundred and fifty villages, about feven- 
teen thouſand four hundred and fixty houſes, and ninety- 
five thouſand inhabitants. It ſends eight members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for 
each of the following boroughs, Nottingham, Eaſt-Ret- 
ford, and Newark upon Trent. 

The air of this county is eſteemed exceeding healthful, 
but the ſoil is various: the eaſtern ſide, which is called the 
clay, is very fruitful, and yields great plenty of corn and 
graſs; but the weſtern parts, which are named the ſand, 
are leſs fertile, being generally very woody, and in ſume 
places barren, The chief commodities are pit-coal, of 
which there is great plenty; a kind of ſtone ſomewhat 
like alabaſter, but not ſo hard, which when burnt makes 
a plaſter harder than that of Paris, with which the inha- 
bitants generally plaſter the floors of their upper rooms, 
inſtead of boarding them. Their other commodities are 
malt, wool, liquorice, wood, fiſh, and fowl. Their 
manufactures chiefly conſiſt of frame-work knitting, 
glaſs, and earthen-ware. 

The principal rivers of this county are, the Trent and 
the Idle. The Trent is one of the capital rivers in 
England, it running a courſe of near two hundred miles 
before it reaches the Humber, lis ſpring head is in the 
highlands of Staffordſhire, as hath been already obſerved 
in treating of that county, and from thence it runs 
through Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire. The name is derived by ſome from the thirty 

er rivers it receives, and by others from thirty dif- 
ferent kinds of fiſh found in it. It enters this county at 
the ſouth-weſt point, where it is joined by the Erwaſh, 
and runs to the caſtward till it reaches Newark, where 
it forms an iſland, and turning to the northward, runs 
into Lincolnſhire, The Idle riſes in Sherwood-forelt, 
running through the northern parts of the county to 
the edge of Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, rhere Joins the 
rent. The principal towns in this county are the fol- 
ing : 

Nottingham, which is delightfully ſeated on a rock, 
one hundred and twenty-two miles north-weſt of Lon- 
don, at the foot of which runs the river Lene, which, 
a a mile's diſtance, falls into the Trent, over which 

© is a handfeinc ſtone bridge, and another over the 
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Lene. The town is large and well built; moſt of the 
houſes in the market- place and principal ſtreets have 
their front ſupported by lofty ſtone columns of the Do- 
ric order, which not only make a very handſome ap- 
pearance, but afford ſhelter in bad weather. The ſtreets 
are well paved, and from their ſituation on a rock, are 
always clean. The market-place, which is large and 
ſpacious, has a beautiful croſs, in which a kind of dome 
is ſupported by very lofty ſtone columns, under which 
is kept the coru- market. In a ſtreet at ſome diſtance 
from this market are ſeveral ſtone ſteps, diminiſhing as 
they riſe, and on the top ſtands a very noble column 
crowned with a ball. This is called the Hen-croſs, and 
here is a market for all forts of poultry. 

It is proper to obſerve, once for all, that though 
what are called market-croſſes, take their name from 
crucifixes being anciently erected in thoſe places, no mo- 
dern ſtructure of this kind ever bears any mark of popiſh 
ſuperſtition. | 5 

The rock on which the town ſtands, is pretty ſoft, 
and renders the town remai kable for its cellars, two or 
three being ſometimes under each other, with the ſteps 
hewn out of the rock, in ſome places to the number of 
ſixty or ſeventy in depth. Theſe conveniences, together 
with the goodneſs of the malt, enable the inhabitants to 
drink the beſt malt liquors, and to make a conſiderable 
advantage in ſending them to moſt parts of England; for 
which purpoſe molt of the low lands of this county are 
ſowed with barley. As the meadows which lie between 
the town and the Trent are liable to be overflowed, a 
good boarded cauſeway for foot-paſlengers extends about 
a mile long. 

The town has three churches; that of St. Mary's is a 

large and noble Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower; 
and that of St. Peter's is a very handſome building, with 
a painting of the Laſt Supper on the altar-piece. It 
has a lofty ſpire, and each has a good ring of bells and 
chimes. St. Nicholas's church is, however, a meaner 
building. There are alſo eight meeting-houſes. 
Heavy goods are brought hither from London by ſea up 
the river Trent, and many coal-pits within three or four 
miles of the town afford plenty of fuel at a ſmall ex- 
pence. It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſix alder- 
men, two ſheriffs, two chamberlains, two coroners, and 
eighteen common-council. 

At the ſouth-welt end of the town is a ſteep hill, which 
has en the ſouth a high precipice fronting the meadows, 
On this hill ſtood a caſtle of ſuch antiquity, that the 
time of its firſt erection cannot be traced. It was rebuilt 
by William Peverel, baſtard ſon to the Conqueror, and 
afterwards improved by Edward IV. and Richard III. 
This ſtructure was granted to the earl of Rutland, and 
afterwards came into the on of William Caven- 
difh marquis of Newcaſtle, who, in 1674, cleared away 
the old building, and a moſt magnificent ſtructure was 
at length erected, which ſeems to have been modelled 
after ſome of the draughts of Inigo Jones. It is built 
entirely of ſtone, and has a delightful proſpect over the 
meadows which extend a great depth below it, about 
fourteen miles in length like a level bowling-green, in- 
terſperſed with villages, and the river Treat winding 
through it; on the eaſt-end the view extends over the 
town and the diſtant country; and on the north, over 
the park, which is beautifully variegated with hills and 
valleys. 

In this park are the remains of a church or pa 
temple hewn out of the rock, the roof vaulted and ſup- 
ported by a kind of maſſy pillars, in a very rude taſte : 
the floor, the roof, the pillars, and ſides, being all of a 
piece. In the ſame ledge of perpendicular rocks are 
the remains of ſeveral houſes, chambers, dove-houſes, 
&c. which might poſſibly be the reſidence of ſome of 
the ancient Druids. 

Newark is a very handſome well built town, ſeated 
on the Treat, ſeventeen miles to the eaſt of Notting- 
ham, and one hundred and eighteen from London. The 
marker-place is a noble ſquare, and the church is large 
and ſpacious, with a handſome lofty ſpire. The town 
is under the government of a mayor, and twelve alder- 
men. Here was once a handſome caſtle, which Is now 

in 
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in ruins. The Trent here divides itſelf and forms an 
illand to which there is a bridge leading from the town. 
Mansfield, a large well-built market-town, ſeated in 
the foreſt of Sherwood, thirteen miles to the north of 
Nottingham, and one hundred and thirty-ſix to the 
north-weſt of London, and carries on a conſiderable 
ade in malr. 
p Retford is divided into Eaſt and Weſt Retford by the 
river Idle, which runs through it. This town enjoys 
many conſiderable privileges, and is governed by a ſtew- 
ard, who is generally a perſon of quality. In Weſt Ret- 
ford is a very fine hoſpital, founded in 1666, by Dr. 
Dorrel, and ſince incorporated: it has a maſter, ten bre- 
thren, a ſteward, and a nurſe, who have a garden and 
orchard divided iato tea ſhares. 


SECT. XXXIX. 


Of Derbyſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, and Re- 
preſentatives in Parliament. its Air, Soil, and Rivers; 
with a Deſcription of the Wonders of the Peak, and the 
principal Towns of the County. 


ERBYSHIRE is bounded on the north by York- 
D ſhire, on the eaſt by Nottinghamſhire, on the ſouth 
y Leiceſterſhire and Warwickſhire, and on the welt by 
Staffordſhire and Cheſhire. It extends near forty miles 
in length; in the northern parts it is about thirty miles 
broad, but in the ſouthern not above fix ; and it is com- 
puted to be near one hundred and thirty miles in dir- 
cumference. h 

This county is divided into ſix hundreds, in which 
are contained eleven market-towns, fifty-three vicar- 
ages, one hundred and fix pariſhes, near five hundred 
villages, twenty-one thouſand one hundred and fifty 
bouks, and one hundred twenty-ſix thouſand nine hun- 
dred inhabitants. It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Litchfield 
and Coventry, and ſends four members to parliament, 
two for the county, and two for the town of Derby. 

The air, eſpecially on the eaſt-ſide, is wholeſome and 
agreeable; but in the mountains of the Peak ir is ſharp 
and cold. The north and weſt parts are hilly and ſtony ; 
but the ſouthern and eaſtern have rich lands, that are 
pleaſant and fertile, producing molt kinds of grain, par- 
ticularly barley. Even the north-weſt part, called the 
Peak, is not deſtitute of riches; for the bleak mountains 

uce great quantities of the belt lead, marble, ala- 
— mill-ſtones, iron, coal, a coarſe fort of cryſtal, 
and in the intermediate valleys is plenty of graſs. 

The principal rivers are the Derwent, the Dove, the 
Erwaſh, and the Trent. The two firſt riſe in the Peak; 
the Derwent running from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, 
through the middle of the county, and at length becom- 
ing a conſiderable river, diſcharges itſelf into the Trent 
about eight miles below Derby. The Dove parts this 
county from Staffordſhire, and fal!s into the Trent, abour 
five miles to the north of Burton upon Trent, The 
Trent, of which we have given a particular acconnt in 
treating of Nottinghamſhire, only viſits a ſmall ſpace of 
the ſouthern parts of this county. 

It will now be proper to take notice of what are called 
the Seven Wonders of the Peak, one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary of which is Poole's hole, a ſtupendous cavern, at 
the foot of a great mountain. [he entrance is fo low 
and narrow, that you mult ſtoop to get in, but it ſoon 
opens into a wide and lofry concavity, that has ſome re- 
ſemblance to a Gothic cathedral, which reaches above a 

uar ter of a mile in length. Water drops every where 
Com the roof and ſides, and being of a petrifying quality, 
it encruſts all the ſtones with long cryſtals in various 
forms, which, by the help of a ſtrong imagination, are 
ſhewn you as lions, lantherns, organs, a flitch of bacon, 
&c. At length you come to the queen of Scots pillar, 
which is the boundary of moſt people's curioſity, and 
was ſo named by that unhappy princeſs, when ſhe viſited 
this place. It is compoſed of a clear bright ſtone, like 
alabaſter, or rather like that kind of ſpar which is found 
about lead. A ſtream of water runs along the middle of 
this cavern among the fallen rocks, with an hideous 
noiſe, On the left hand is a fvit of chimber, where 
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they ſay Poole, a famous rob er lived, and whoſe kit 
chen and bedchamber they ſhew you, after you have 
crept ten yards on your hands and knees. What ap- 
pears moſt extraordinay is, the ſurpriſing height of the 
arch, which Dr. Leigh compares to fret-work, organ 
and choir-work, beſpangled with ſtars, which dazzle 
the eyes, and look extremely beautiful from the reflec. 
tion of the lights, 

Another of theſe wonders is Mam-Tor, which ſigni- 
fies the Mother-Rock. From the top of a prodigious 
precipice, the ſoft earth being continually crumbli 
and falling down, raiſes a hill below, which tho it vi. 
bly increates without an apparent dimination of the pre- 
cipice, the ignorant people imagine, that though the 
earth is continually falling, the mountain loſes nothing 
of its bulk. 

Another wonder is called by the groſs name of the 
Devil's Arſe. Here on the ſteep fide of a mountain i; 
a large opening, almoſt in the form of an old Gothic 
arch, above thirty feet perpendicular, and above twice 
that breadth at the bottom. Several ſmall cottages ate 
built on each fide the entrance, whoſe inhabitants in a 
great meaſure ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the ca- 
rern. Its width, however, ſoon diminiſhes ; tor, after 
croſſing one ſtream of water, the roof gradually deſcends 
till it is ſo low, that a man cannot ſtand upright under 
it; but, ſtooping for a little way, and paſling over an- 
other ſtream, you find it more lotty. Then proceedin 
on, you come to a third rivulet, where the rock de- 
ſcends almoſt to the ſurface of the water, and prevents 
all farther ſearch. The vault in ſeveral places makes a 
noble appearance, and being checquered with various co- 
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Another wonder is called Tides-Well, or Weeden- 
Well, a ſpring, which, according to ſome writers, ebbs 
and flows regularly like the ſea; that it does ebb and 
flow is certain; but it is at very unequal periods, ſome- 
times not in a day or two, and ſometimes twice in an 
hour. The baſon of the ſpring is about a yard deep, 
and the ſame in length and breadth. When it flows the 
water riſes with a bubbling noiſe, as if the air, which was 
pent up within the cavities of the rock, was forcing it- 
ſelf a paſſage, and driving the water before it. 

The next wonder, as it is called, is Buxton-Wells, 
which, beſides their medicinal uſe, have this ſingularity, 
that within five feet of one of the hot ſprings, there 
ariſes a cold one; but this is not very extraordinary, 
ſince hot and cold ſprings riſe near each other, in ſeve- 
ral places in England, and in other countries, The 
water of Buxton - Wells is ſulphurous, with a ſmall quan- 
tity of ſaline particles; but is not in the leaſt impregna- 
ted with vitriol. Hence they are very palatable, in com- 
pariſon with other medicinal waters. "Theſe wells are 
often recommended by phyſicians, both for drinking 
and bathing, eſpecially for ſcorbutic, rheumatic, or ner- 
vous complaints, 

The late duke of Devonſhire built a large and conre! 
nient houſe for the reception of ſtrangers. The bath- 
room is arched over, and the whole made handſome, 
convenient, and delightful. The bath will receive twenty 
perſons at a time to walk and ſwim in, and the water is 
of a warmth equal to that of new milk. Theſe waters 
were well known in the time of the Romans. Beſides 
the principal ſprings, which are at the village of Buxton, 
there are many others that riſe unregarded in the neigh- 
bouring incloſures, and on the ſides of the hill, fo that 
their number can ſcarce be known. 

Ve ſhall now proceed to the next wonder. In the 
midſt of a plain open field is a frightful chaſm in the 
earth, or rather rock, called Elden-hole, the mouth of 
which is about twenty feet over one way, and fifty or 
ſixty another, deſcending down perpendicularly to 4 
depth that is faid never yet to have becu diſcovered, tho 
teveral attempts have been made to find its bottom. Mr. 
Cotton ſays he kt down eight hundred fathoms ol line, 
which is ſixteen hundred yards, or near a mile perpeu- 
dicular, 

The laſt wonder is that of Chatſworth-houſe and gar- 
dens, belonging to the duke of Devonſhire. On the top 


dud a mountain, where mill-{toncs are dug, is a vaſt ex- 


tended moor, which for ſiſteen or ſiateen miles together 
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loured ſtones, its beauty is admired by every ſpeCtator. 
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ther hedge, houſe, nor tree; but appears like a 
— — 121 — over which when ſtrangers 
el, it is impoſſible to find their way without a 
— If contraries illuſtrate each other, here they are 
in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition; for nothing can be more 
ſarpriſing to a traveller who comes from the north, when, 
after a tedious progreſs through a diſmal deſert, on a ſudden 
the guide brings him to a precipice, where he looks down 
from a comfortleſs and barren waſte into the moſt delight- 
ful valley, and beholds a noble palace and one of the fineſt 
dens that can be imagined. Betore the weſt front of the 
— which is very fine, runs the river Derwent, which, 
though not many miles from its ſource, ſometimes appears 
like a large and rapid river, when atter a ſudden rain the 
torrents ruſh down from the mountains, Over this river 
i; a ſtately ſtone bridge, with an ancient tower upon it, 
and in an iſland in the river is a tower, in the form of 
a caſtle. The front to the garden is a regular piece of 
architefture. The ſaches of the ſecond ſtory are ſeven- 
teen feet high, of poliſhed looking-glaſs, each ſquare two 
feet wide, and the wood-work double gilt, The win- 
dows, doors, and rooms are adorned with beautiful mar- 
ble, and the inſide with paintings. The chapel is ex- 
tremely beautiful, the altar-end and the floor are of 
marble, the ſeats and gallery of cedar, and the reſt of 
the wall and cieling finely painted. The gardens abound 
with green-houſes, ſummer-houſes, walks, wilderneſſes, 
and orangeries, intermixed with ſtatues, urns, canals, 
baſons, and a great variety of water-works; among 
which are many curious fountains, an artificial willow- 
tree, which drops water from every leaf, and a wonder- 
fal caſcade, where from a neat houſe of ſtone, like a 
temple, a whole river deſcends the (lope of a hill a quar- 
ter of a mile in length, over ſteps, with a roaring noiſe, 
till it is at laſt loſt under ground. 
The principal towns in Derbyſhire are the following : 
Derby is ſituated on the weſt banks of the Derwent, 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge, a hundred 
and twenty-two miles to the north-weſt of London. It 
is a pleaſant, agreeable, and well-built town, inhabited 
by a great number of gentlemen. The river is navi- 
gable up to the bridge, and juſt above it is a beautiful 
artificial iſland raiſed out of the water, and formed into 
a garden. This iſland ſtands before the celebrated en- 
gine houſe for making organzine, or thrown ſilk; b 
which invention one hand will twiſt as muſt ſilk as could 
be done by fifty, and that in a truer and much better 
manner, This engine contains twenty-ſix thouſand five 
hundred and eighty-ſix wheels, and ninety-ſeven thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and forty-ſix movements, which work 
ſeventy-three thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix 
yards of filk thread every time the water-wheel goes 
round, which is three times in one minute, and three 
hundred and eighteen millions five hundred and four 
thouſand nine hundred and ſixty yards in one day and 
night. One water-wheel gives motion to all the reſt of 
the wheels and movements, of which any one may be 
ſtopt ſeparately, One fire-engine likewiſe conveys warm 
ar to every part of the machine, and the whole work is 
governed by one regulator. The town is very populous, 
and contains five pariſhes and ſeveral meeting- houſes. 
Derby has a neat market-place, a beautiful rown- 
houſe of free-ſtone, and very handſome ſtreets. The 
principal church is that of All Saints, which has a beau- 
tiful Gothic tower a hundred and ſeventy-eight feet high, 
and for the elegance of its ornaments, is not to be equalled 
y any in this or the adjacent counties. According to 
an inſcription in this church, the ſteeple was erected 
t queen Mary's reign, at the expence of the ba- 
elors and maidens of the town; on which account 
Whenever a maiden, a native of the town, was married, 
the bells uſed formerly to be rung by bachelors. The 
mens of this town is under a mayor, an high- 
ard, nine aldermen, a recorder, fourteen brothers, 
fourteen capital burgeſſes, and a town-clerk. The prin- 
pal trade of the town conſiſts in malt and ale. 
Wirkſworth is ſeated in a valley near the ſpring-head 
ne river Eccleſborn, and is a pretty large, populous 
＋ a hundred and eighteen miles from London, and 
a handſome church, a free-ſ{chool, and an alms- 
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houſe. The town is remarkable for having the greateſt 
lead-market in England, and for having what is called a 
barmoot-court, to judge controverſies among the miners, 
and to adjuſt ſubterranean quarrels and diſputes. 
Cheſterfield is a handſome populous town, ſituated on 
a hill between two ſmall rivers, a hundred and twenty - 
ſeven miles to the northward of London. It has a hand- 
ſome large church, which has a ſpire of timber covered 
with lead, but warped all awry ; and alſo ſeveral meet- 
ing-houſes. It is governed by a mayor. Its market is 
conſiderable for corn, lead, and country commodities. 
The houſes are for the moſt part built of rough ſtone, 
and covered with flate, The inhabitants carry on a 
conſiderable trade to and with all the neighbouring 
counties in lead, grocery, and malting of barley, tan- 
ning, ſtockings, blankets, bedding, &c. Cheſterfield 
has a large free-ſchool, reckoned the moſt conſiderable of 
any in the north of England, and likewiſe ſeveral alms- 


houſes. This town gives title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Stanhope. 


SECT. XL, 


Of Yorkſhire ;, its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repre/en- 
tatives in Parliament, Air, Sil, and Rivers; with a 
Deſcription of the principal Towns. 


ORKSHIRE, which in extent is equal to ſome ſo- 

vereignties, and is bigger than any two of the largeſt 
counties in England, is bounded on the north by Weſt- 
moreland and the biſhopric of Durham; on the eaſt by 
the German ocean; on the ſouth by Lincolnſhire, Not- 
tinghamſhire, and Derbyſhire; and on the weſt by a 
ſmall part of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and Weſtmoreland. 
It extends ninety miles in length from eaſt to welt, 
ſeventy-five in breadth from north to ſouth, and above 
three hundred and ſixty in circumference. This county 
is divided into three ridings, called the North, Eaſt, and 
Weſt riding; beiides which there is a fourth diviſion; 
called Richmondlhire ; and is ſub-divided into twenty- 
ſix wapentakes, which contain one city and fifty-four 
market-rowns, two hundred and forty-two vicarages, five 
hundred and fixty-three pariſhes, two thouſand three hun- 


y | dred and thirty villages, about a hundred and ſix thouſand 


one hundred and fifty houſes, and fix hundred and thirty- 
ſix thouſand nine hundred inhabitants. It lies in the dio- 
ceſe of York, except Richmondſhire, in the North Rid- 
ing, which belongs to the dioceſe of Cheſter; and ſends 
thirty members to parliament, namely, two knights of the 
ſhire for the county, two citizens for York, and two for 
each of the following boroughs, Kingſton upon Hull, 
Knareſborough, Scarborough, Rippon, Richmond, Hey- 
don, Boroughbridge, Malton, Thirſk, Aldborough, 
Beverley, Northallerton, and Pontefract. 

The air and ſoil of this extenſive county vary ex- 
tremely ; the Eaſt Riding, on account of its neighbour- 
hood to the German ocean, is leſs healthry than the other 
Ridings ; but this inconvenience decreaſes in proportion 
as the country recedes from the ſea. However, where 
the air is moſt indifferent, the ſoil is moſt fruitful ; for 
on the hilly parts of this Riding, eſpecially in what is 
called the. York Woulds, the foil is generally barren, 
dry, and ſandy. Great numbers of lean ſhcep are there- 
fore fold from hence, and ſent into other counties to be 
fattened for the market. 

The Weſt- riding enjoys a ſharp but healthy air, and 
the ſoil on the weſtern fide is hilly, ſtony, and not very 
fruitful; but the intermediate valleys afford plenty of good 
meadow ground, and alſo paſture for the largeſt cattle. 
On the {ide next the river Ouſe the ſoil fs rich, pro- 
ducing wheat and barley; and in its worſt parts the beſt 
oats. Its commodities, beſides what have been men- 
tioned, are iron, pit-coal, jet, allum, horſes, and 
goats. 

The North-riding in general exceeds the other two 
in the ſalubrity and coldneſs of the air. The worſt parts 
breed lean cattle ; but on the ſides of the hills, in the 
valleys, and plains, it produces good corn, and rich paſ- 
tures for large cattle ; nor is it wanting in ſubterraneous 
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riches, as marble, pit-coal, copperas, allum, and between 
tie clefis of the rocks on the ſea-coaſt is found the beſt 
ſort of jet. 3 ; 
The principal rivers are the Ouſe, and thoſe which 
fall into it, as the Dun, or Doo, the Calder, the Aire, 
the W haric, and the Swale, which joining their ſtreams 
form the Humber, which falls into the German ocean, 
between Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire. The Ouſe riſes 
in the weſt-north-welt fide of the county, and chiefly 
running to the ſouth-eaſt, at length falls into the Hum- 
ber. The Dun riſes in the hills ncar the ſouth - weſt end 
of Yorkſhire, and running to the ſouthward till it has 
reached Sheffield, turns to the north-eaſt, and having 
received the Aire, falls into the Ouſe. The Calder has 


its ſource in the edge of Lancaſhire, and entering the 


ſouth-weſt ſide of this county, runs eaſtward, and joins 
the river Aire. The Aire has its ſpring at the foot of a 
high hill, called Pennigent, and running flow, chiefly 
to the ca{tward, diſcharges itfelf into the Dun. The 
Wharſe, or Wherfe, riſes among the hills in the weſt of 
Yorkſhire, and runs with a ſwift and impetuous cur- 
rent, moſtly to the ſouth - eaſt, till it falls into the Oule. 
The Swale riſes among the north-weſt hills of York- 
ſhire, and running chiefly from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eaſt, joigs the Ure, about four miles below 
Boroughbridge. Beſides theſe, the Tees riſes in the 
biſhopric of Durham, and becoming the boundary be- 
tween theſe two counties, runs eaſtward till it falls into 
the German ocean. The Darwent, which divides the 
north and caſt Ridings, riſes in the north-eaſt of York- 
ſhire, near the ſea-coaſt, and firſt runs to the ſouth, but 
foon winding to the ſouth-weſt, falls into the Ouſe. 
The Hull has its ſource in the Woulds, from whence it 
runs moſtly to the ſouthward, paſſing near Beverley, and 
falls into the Humber Into theſe principal rivers a great 
number of rivulets diſcharge themſelves, and they afford 


great plenty of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, trout, and 


craw-fiſh. | 

We ſhall now deſcribe the principal places in this ex- 
tenſive county. 

York is ſeated on the river Ouſe, one hundred and 
ninety-cight miles to the north of London, and is gene- 
rally eſteemed the ſecond city in England with reſpect 
to its antiquity, It has undergone various revolutiors ; 
but it is ſtill adorned with many buildings, both 
public and private; it being very populons, and inha- 
bited by gentlemen and wealthy tradeſmen. It is fur- 
rounded with a good wall, through which are four 
= and five poſterns, and has a caſtle, built by Wil- 
iam the Conqueror, which was formerly a place of great 
ſtrength, but is now a priſon, in which debtors and 
felons are confined, in a manner more agreeable to the 
dictates of religion and humanity, than perhaps in any 
other priſon in the kingdom. 

The bridge over the Ouſe conſiſts of five arches, of 
which that in the centre is fifty-one feet in height, and 
eighty-one in diameter. 

There are now in this city but ſeventeen churches in 
uſe, with ſome meeting- houſes; though, in the reign 
of king Henry V. there were forty-one puriſhes, beſides 
ſeventeen chapels, and nine abbeys. The cathedral, or 


minſter, is a noble Gothic ſtructure, in which the rules 


of proportion are better obſerved than is uſually found in 
other churches of that kind of architecture. The weſt- 
end meaſures a hundred and twenty-four feet ia breadth : 
it is adorned with two regular towers, which diminiſh 
by degrees, and have a good effect. Between them is 
the principal entrance, over which is a magnificent win- 
dow that cannot be equalled, except by that in the eaſt 
front, which can never be ſufficiently admired. The 
great arch, under which is the entrance into the church, 
is faid to be the largeſt of the kind in Europe. The mot 
remarkable deficiency in the building is in the lantern- 
ſteeple, which terminates very indifferently : it is how- 
ever finely ornamented, and has eight ſtately windows, 
meaſuring forty feet from top to bottom. The nave of 
the church exceeds that of St. Paul's at London, ſeveral 
feet both in height and breadth, but is not quite ſo high 
as that of Weſtminſter abbey, though it exceeds it by 
upwards of ſixteen feet iu breadth, The ſtone ſcreens at 
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| each end of the choir are beautifully wrought : the fit 
ſeparates the choir from the middle of the church, the 
other teminates it behind the altar, which ty a gradual 
aſcent of ſixteen ſteps is raiſed to a graceful height above 
the level of the body of the church. From the middle 
of the church is ſeen the noble window at the eaſt-e 
which is upwards of thirty-feet in breadth, and ſeventy. 
five in height. The maſonry of the upper part is beau- 
tifully executed, below which, in one hundred and ſe- 
ventcen partitions, is ex preſſed the hiſtories of the Bib 
on painted glaſs. The ſouth end of the cathedral is 
beaurified with a circular window, called from the co- 
lour of the ſtained glaſs, the Marygold-window, The 
north end is taken up with five lights, which reachin 
almoſt from the top to the bottom, may be conſidered as 
one ſtately window, repreſenting a rich embroidery of 
moſaic needle-work. The chapter-houſe is an octogon 
Gothic building, Gxty-three feet in diameter, with win. 
dows of painted glaſs on each ſide; the roof, which ig 
ſixty-eight feet high, is ſupported without any pillar, 
and over the building is a timber ſpire, covered with lead. 
| With reſpect to the modern buildings of this city, the 
aſſembly-houſe is a noble ſtrufture, deſigned by the earl 
of Burlington, conſiſting of a ſtately Eg) ptian-hall, one 
hundred and twenty-three feet in length, and about for 
in breadth and height, and alſo a common ball-room, 
ſixty- ſix feet long, with about two thirds of that dimen- 
ſion in height and breadth ; with other fmal'er rooms for 
cards and tea. The corporation have lately bui't a maa- 
ſion-houſe for the lord - mayor, for ſo he is (1yled here as 
well as in London: The corporation allo conſiſts of 
twelve aldermen, a recorder, two ſherills, twenty-four 
prime common-council-men, eight chambe lains, ſe- 
| venty-two other common-council, &. The city is a 
county of itſelf, whoſe juriſdiftion extends over thirty- 
fix villages and hamlets. 

Hull, or Kingſton upon Hull, ſtands on the weſt fide 
of the river Hall, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Humber, one hundred and feventy miles north of Lon- 
don. It is very populous ; but as its ſituation will not 
admit of any additional buildings, the ſtreets are very 
cloſe, and much crouded. One of the ftreets reſembles 
Thames-ſtreet in London, where pitch, tar, cordage, 
and fails are to be fold, and where ſhips come to load 
and unload their merchandize. The town is very well 
fortified, and is one of the principal places in England 
for trade ; for here centers the cloth trade from Leeds, 
Wakefield, and Hallifax ; the lead from Derbyfhire, 
butter from moſt parts of Yorkſhire, cheeſe from Che- 
ſhire, Warwickſhire, and Staffordſhire, and corn from 
many counties, In return for theſe are imported all 
kinds of goods, not only from other parts of England, 
but from foreign countries, where the merchants of Hull 
have great credit. The town contains two pariſh- churches, 
and ſeveral meeting-houſcs of the diffenters. Among 
the other public buildings are the Trinity-houſe, for the 
relief of ſeamen, their wives or widows ; an exchange 
for tranſacting of buſineſs among the merchants, and a 
town-hall. The bridge over the river Hull is of ſtone ; 
it confiſts of fourteen arches, and makes a noble appear- 
ance, The town, with ſome contiguous lands, forms a 
county of itſelf, governed by a mayor, ſheriff, twelve 
aldermen, &c. "They have a ſword of ſtate, a cap of 
maintenance, as marks of their power on land, and an 
oar of lignum vitz, to derote their juriſdiction of admi- 
ralty, which they enjoy upon the river Humber. 

Leeds is ſeated in the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, one 
hundred and eighty-two miles from London, and ſtands 
on the banks of the river Aire, over which it has a 
handſome ſtone bridge, which was formerly capacious 
enough for holding on it the cloth-market ; but the 
trade being much increaſed, the cloth is now fold in the 
High-ſtreer, beginning at the Bridge- foot. The method 
in which this branch of trade is tranſacted, is ſo extra- 
ordinary, as to deſerve particular notice. Early on 
Tueſdays and Saturdays, a great number of trefſel; are 
ranged, and covered with boards in the ſtreet, at ſix ia 
ſummer, and ſeven in winter: the market-bell gives 
the ſignal to the clothiers in the ſeveral inns to bing 
ont their cloth, which is done with ſuch expedition, hr 
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ExcrAxp - 
„chat ſtrangers are amazed to ſee in 

ſo ＋ 2 1 with pieces of 
= the owners ſtanding behind within the treſſels. 
— the bell ceaſes ringing, the chapmen enter the 
_ and ſuit their patterns; the price is aſked and 
low voice, and a very few words deter- 


bid . 4 Thus, twenty thouſand pounds worth 
of doch is often ſold in about an hour's time. At half 


icht the bell rings again, upon which the 
rar _—_— and wreſſels 5 diſappear, and by 
js Icke market is left clear to the linen drapers, hard- 
_ men, ſhoemakers, &c. Here is alſo a great de- 
= for white cloths, which are fold in a magnificent 
ball The Guild-hall is alſo a noble building, adorned 
ih a fine ſtatue of queen Anne. Here are three churches, 
. one of which is parochial; this is St. Peter's, 
which has the cieling finely painted in freſco by Par- 
mantier 3 the ſubject is, the giving of the law to Moſes ; 
and a Preſbyterian meeting-houſe eſteemed the nandſomeſt 
ſructure of the kind in the north of England, Here is 
4 workhouſe of freeſtone ; three alms-houſes, and two 
charity-ſchools of blue-coat boys, who amount to about 
2 hundred. The town is governed by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. The great trade of 
Leeds occaſioned the river Aire to be made navigable, by 
which means a communication is opened by water with 
Wakefield, York, and Hull, to which places, beſides its 
woollen manufactures and other goods exported to Hol- 
und, Hamburg, &c. Leeds has the advantage of fur- 
niſhing York with coals. This town gives title of duke 
to the noble family of Oſborne. : f 
Hlallifax, a very conſiderable town in the Weſt-ri- 
of Yorkſhire, one hundred and ninety-nine miles 
from London. This is an inftance of the immenſe ad- 
vantage of our woollen manufactures, it being formerly 
an inconſiderable village, and has ſtill but one pariſh ; 
but it is near twelve miles in diameter, and has more 
iſhioners than any other pariſh in England ; for it 
contains twelve chapels of eaſe, a number of meeting- 
houſes, and upwards of twelve thouſand inhabitants. 
The houſes are built of ſtone, and formed into good 
ſtreets. When a perſon leaves the town, the reſt of the 
pariſh reſembles a continued village, every houſe hav- 
ing 1ts tenter-ground, with a piece of cloth, ſhaloon, 
or kerſey, upon it. The women card, ſpin, and wind : 
the men weave, and work at dreſſing or dying the cloth, 
and throughout the whole pariſh, there appears ſuch 
cheerful induſtry, and the good effects of it are ſo viſible, 
that it affords a very ſenſible pleaſure to all who have 
any benevolence for mankind in general, or concern for 
their country in particular. It has been computed, that 
in the article of ſhaloons alone, not leſs than one hun- 
dred thouſand pieces are annually made in this one pariſh 
only. This town gave title of earl to the family of 
Montague Dunk, which became extinct on the death of 
the late earl in 1772. 

Scarborough, a town in the North-riding of York- 
ſhire, two hundred and fonr miles to the north of Lon- 
don. Its ſituation is perfectly romantic, it being built 
on the top of a ſteep rock, bending in the form of a creſ- 
cent to the main ocean, of which you have almoſt an 
unbounded proſpect from all parts. The ſummit of this 
mountain contains no leſs than eighteen or twenty acres 
of meadow ground, and on the upper part ſtood a caſtle. 
The town, which is populous, is almoſt encompaſſed by 
the ſea, and walled where it does not join to the caſtle, 
or 18 not more ſtrongly defended by the ſea; and ir has 
one of the beſt harbours in the kingdom. This town is 
juſtly celebrated for its ſpaw waters, on which account 
it is much reforted to by the nobility and gentry, who 
have oecaſioned many new buildings to be erected. 
There are now good accommodations for great numbers, 
even of the higheſt quality, and there are here aſſemblies 
and public balls, in rooms built for that purpoſe. The 
pring was under the cliff, part of which fell down in 

mber 1737, and the water was loſt ; but in clearing 
away the ruins to rebuild the wharf, it was, to the 
great joy of the town, recovered, The inhabitants 
catch prodigious quantities of fiſh of all ſorts, and have 
me foreign trade. This town gives the title of earl 
to the noble family of Saunderſon. 
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SECT. XII. 


Of the Biſbepric of Durham ; its Name, the Manner in 
which it became a County Palatine, its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Diviſions, Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Rivers, 
and principal Towns, 


HE biſhopric of Durham received its name from 
its chief town, called by the Saxons Deorham, or 
Dunholm, to exprels its ſituation on a hill ſurrounded by 
a river, On the converſion of the kingdom of the Nor- 
thumbrians, of which this was a part, this county was 
beſtowed on St. Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfarn, and his 
ſucceſſors for ever. This grant was ratified both by the 
Danes and Normans, with the addition of ſeveral privi- 
leges, particularly that of being a county palatine, en- 
joying the ſame prerogatives within, as the king did 
without its bounds, with reſpect to forfeitures, &c. Thus 
it was a kind of royalty ſubordinate to the crowg. 

It is bounded on the north by the river Tyne, which 
parts it from Northumberland ; on the eaſt by the Ger- 
man ocean; on the ſouth by the Tees, which divides it 
from Yorkſhire ; and on the weſt by Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland. It extends thirty-nine miles in length, 
and thirty-five in breadth. It is in the dioceſe of its 
own name, and contains one city and ſeven market-towns, 
fifty-oine vicarages, one hundred and thirteen parithes, 
near two hundred and thirty villages, about fifteen thou- 
ſand nine hundred and eighty houſes, and ninety· ſix thou- 
ſand nine hundred inhabitants; but ſends only four 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and 
two for the city of Durham. 

The air of this county is wholeſome, and though very 
ſharp in the weſtern parts, is milder towards the ſea, 
whoſe warm vapours mitigate the ſeverity of the winter 


ſeaſons. The ſoil is very different, the weſtern ſide be- 


ing mountainous and barren, while the eaſtern and ſouth- 
ern parts nearly reſemble the ſouth of England, and 
conſiſt of beautiful meadows, rich paſtures, woods, and 
corn-fields, The inhabitants have their induſtry re- 
warded by the immenſe quantities of coals, lead, and 
iron found in the bowels of the earth. 

The principal rivers are the Weare, which riſes in 
the weſtern part, and after ſeveral turnings falls into the 
ſea at Sunderland. The Tees, which riſes within three 
miles of the head of the Weare, and forms the boundary 
between this connty and Yorkſhire. The Tyne, of 
which we ſhall give a deſcription in treating of Nor- 
thumberland. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Durham is pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſituated on 
an eaſy aſcent, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Weare, 
over Which are two large ſtone bridges, two hundred and 
fixty-two miles from London. It is encompaſſed by a 
wall, and has a caſtle, ſeated on the higheſt part of the 
hill, now ufed for the biſhop's palace. It contains fix 
pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral, and is governed 
by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve common-council - 
men, a recorder, a town-clerk, &c, Its pleaſant and 
healthful ſituation makes it mach frequented by the neigh- 
bouring gentry, who, with the prebendaries of the cathe- 
dral, make the city look extremely cheerful, and money 
circulate better than could otherwiſe be expected where 
there is little or no trade. The cathedral ſomewhat re- 
ſembles Weſtminſter-abbey, and adjoining to it are the 
houſes of the dean and prebendaries. The biſhop, as count 
palatine, appoints all officers of juſtice ; and, before his 
prerogatives were abridged by Henry VIII. had a court 
of chancery and common-pleas ; iſſued ont writs in his 
own name, and coined money. He is ſtill ſheriff para- 
mount, and his deputy is not obliged, like other ſherifts, 
to account with the exchequer, but only with the biſhop. 
The earldom of Sedberg is ſtill annexed to the biſhopric, 
which is eſteemed one of the beſt in England; and as 
the country about Rome is called St. Peter's patrimony, 
ſa that about Durham is called St. Cuthbert's. 

Sunderland, a fea-port town, two hundred and ſixty- 
four miles from London, ſtands in a peninſula almoſt 
ſurrounded by the fea, It is a well-built, thriving, and 

populous 
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populous town, inhabited by many rich merchants and | 


tradeſmen. Its port is capable of containing many hun- 
dred ſail of ſhips at one time, and from thence are load- 
ed and ſent great numbers of ſhips with coals, ſalt, glaſs, 
and other merchandize, as well to different places in this 
kingdom, as to foreign parts. It has a very fine church, 
with a dome at the eaſt end, under which is the altar, 
placed beneath a canopy of inlaid work, ſupported in 
front by two fluted columns of the Corinthian order. 
There is here a bathing-houſe ; and a taſte for polite- 
neſs and elegance has been introduced into the town. 

Darlington is a pretty large town, two hundred and 
forty-three miles from London. It is ſeared in a flat, on 
the river Skern, which falls into the Tees, and is re- 
markable for its dirty ſituation, and its beautiful church, 
which has a high ſpire, riſing up in the midſt of it. It 
has a good ſtone bridge of conſiderable length, over little 
or no water. However, it is a place of good reſort, the 
market is large and convenient, and is particularly cele- 
brated for its huckabacks, which are made no where 
elſe in England, and of which, as well as other linen 
cloth, it ſends up large quantities to London. The 
water of the Skern is eſteemed ſo good for bleaching, that 
linen has been ſeat hither from Scotland to bleach. 

At Oxenhall near this town are three deep pits called 
Hell Kettles, full of water, that have occaſioned many 
fabulous ſtories among the country people, who imagine 
they have no bottom. The molt probable opinion is, 
that they are old coal-pits, rendered uſeleſs by the water 
Tiling in them. 
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Of Northumberland ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Divi- 
ſions, Repreſentatives in Parliament, Air, Soil, Pro- 
duce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


1 county received its name from its being fituat- 
ed to the north of the Humber. In the Saxon 


heptarchy it was a part of the kingdom of the Northum- 


brians, which contained not only the county now called 
Northumberland, but alſo Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland. Ir is ſeated in 
the extremity of England next to Scotland, and is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by the German ocean ; on the ſouth by the 
biſhoptic of Durham and Cumberland; on the ſouth-weſt 
by Cumberland; and on the north-weſt and north by 
Scotland, from which it is ſeparated by the river T weed. 
It extends about ſixty · ſix miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and forty-five in breadth from eaſt to welt. 

Northumberland contains twelve market-towns, nine 
vicarages, four hundred and ſixty pariſhes, about twenty- 
two thouſand ſeven hundred and forty houſes, and a hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix thouſand four hundred inhabitants. 
It is in the dioceſe of Durham, and ſends eight mem- 
bers to parliament, namely, two for the county, and 
two for each of the following boroughs, Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, Morpeth, and Berwick upon Tweed. 

The air of this county is not ſo cold as might be ima- 
gined from the latitude in which it lies; for its ſituation 
between two ſeas in the narroweſt part of England gives 
it the advantage of having the cold moderated by the va- 

urs of each ; and for this reaſon the ſnow ſeldom lies 

ong in Northumberland, except on the tops of high 
hills. The air is extremely healthful, and the people, 
who generally live to a great age, are ſeldom afflicted 
with ſickneſs. The ſoil is various, the eaſtern part, which 
is fruitful, having very good wheat and moſt ſorts of 
corn, and has rich meadows on the banks of the rivers ; 
but the weſtern part is generally barren, it being moſtly 
heathy and mountainous. "The ſouth-eaſt part abounds 
with pit-coal, of which ſix hundred thouſand chaldrons 
are computed to be anuually ſhipped from thence for 
London. There are alſo large quantities of lead and 
timber. This county gives title of earl to the noble and 
ancient family of Percy. | 
Ihe rivers cauſe the country to be well watered, and 
afford great plenty of ſalmon and trout. The principal 


of theſe are the Tyne, the Tweed, and the Cocket; the | 
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former has two arms riſing at a great diſtance from 
other, but are united a little above Hexham. South Þ ne 
riſes in the north-eaſt edge of Cumberland, but ſoon 
entering Northumberland runs northward, and at length 
bends towards the eaſt. North Tyne has its ſource in 
the weſtern part of Northumberland, called Tyne.Date, 
then running to the ſouth-eaſt it joins South Tyne near 
Hexham, from whence it runs ealtward by Newcaſt|e 
into the German ocean. The Tweed is the bound; 
between this county and Scotland, in which it riſes, and 
having entered Northumberland, purſues its courſe to 
the north-eaſt, till it reaches the German ocean at 
Berwick. 

We ſhall now deſcribe the principal places in thi; 
county. 

Newcaſtle upon Tyne, the largeſt town in Northum. 
berland, ſtands two hundred and ſcventy-ſix miles from 
London; it is a large and populous town ſituated be- 
tween the Picts wall and the Tyne, which is here 2 
fine and deep river ; ſo that ſhips of a middling burthen 
may ſafely come up to the town, though the large col. 
liers are ſtationed at Shields; and ir is fo ſecure a haven, 
that veſſels, when they have paſſed Tynemouth-bar, are 
in no danger either from ſtorms or ſhallows. It is de- 
fended by Clifford's fort, which effectually commands 
all veſſels that enter the river. The town may be con- 
ſidered as divided into two parts, of which Gatcſhead, on 
Durham fide, is one, and both are joined by a bridge 
of ſeven arches, on which is a ſtreet of houſes. The 
ſituation of the town is very uneven ; it riſes on the 
north bank of the river, where the ſtreets upon the aſcent 
are excecding ſteep. Moſt of the houſes are built with 
ſtone ; but ſome of them are of timber, and the reſt of 
brick. Through this town went part of that wall which 
extended from 1. to ſea, and was built by the Romans 
to defend the Britons againſt the incurſions of the Picts, 
after they had drawn off all their choſen youth to fill their 
armies. The liberty of the town and the power of 
the corporation extend no farther than the gate upon 
the bridge, which gate ſome years ago put a {top to a ter- 
rible fire, which would otherwiſe, perhaps, have burat 
the whole ſtreet of houſes on that ſide of the bridge, as 
it did thoſe beyond it. On the eaſt fide of this gate are 
carved the arms of the biſhop of Durham, and on the 
welt ſide thoſe of the town of Newcaſtle. The town is 
defended by an exceeding ſtrong wall, in which are ſeven 
gates, and as many turrets, with ſeveral caſements bomb- 
proof. The caſtle, which is old and ruinous, overlooks 
the whole town. 

The greateſt inconveniencies of Newcaſtle are its ſitua- 
tion on the declivity of two hills, and the buildings bein 
very cloſe and old, which render it improper tur thol 
who ſeek a reſidence of pleaſure ; but then, as the river 
which runs between the two hills renders it a place & 
great trade, theſe inconveuiencies are abundantly recom- 
penſed. 

There is here a very noble exchange, and the wall of 
the town, running from it parallel with the river, leaves 
a ſpacious piece of gronnd before it, between the water 
and the wall, which being well wharfed and faced with 
free-ſtone, forms the longeſt and largeſt quay for Janding 
goods that is to be ſeen in England, except that at Yar- 
mouth in Norfolk. Here are four pariſh-churches, be- 
ſides one at Gateſhead, and likewiſe ſeveral meeting» 
houſes. St. Nicholas's church ſtands on the top of a 
high hill, and has a lofty ſteeple of curious architecture. 
There is a great deſcent from it, and a ſtream of water 
in time of drought runs down from a noble conduit, 
that ſtands far up in the town, and is of great ule to the 
inhabitants near it. Among the other public buildings 
is a manſion-houſe for the mayor, who dwells in it du- 
ring his mayoralty, with his officers and attendants, at 
the town's expence, who allow him, in order to keep 
up his ſtate, ſix hundred pounds for the year. Here il 
alſo a hall for the ſurgeons to meet in, and a large hol- 
pital, built by the contribution of the keel-men, for the 
maintenance of the poor of their fraternity, and ſeveral 
charitable foundations. The town is almoſt ſurrounded 
with coal-pits, which furniſh ſuch immenſe quantines 


of coals, that ſeveral thouſand ſhips are annually — 
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— —＋ this valuable kind of fuel, particularly the 
making of hardware and falt, which laſt is indeed per- 
at Shields, ſeven miles below the town ; but the 
are brought chiefly from thence, and the quantity 
conſumed in theſe ſali- works is ſo great, that a prodigious 
cloud of ſmoke riſes over the hills, and is ſo thick, that 
tis ſaid it may be ſeen at ſixteen miles diſtance. Ships 
are alſo built here to perfection, as to ſtrength and firm- 
neſs ; and there are here a conſiderable number of mer- 
chants, who trade to Holland, Hamburgh, Norway, and 
the Baltic. This town gives title of duke to the noble 
family of Holles. 

Berwick is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſouth ſide of an 
ealy declivity, on the Scots coaſt of the river Tweed, 
about half a mile diſtant from its conflux with the fea, 
and three hundred and thirty-nine miles from London. 
It is regularly fortified with baſtions, flanks, and a ditch, 
on the north and eaſt, and on the ſouth and weſt with 
high walls well-built, and planted with cannon, tc which 
the river ſerves as a moat, The houſes make a good 
appearance, and the town-houle is a handſome ſtructure, 
with a lofty turret, in which is a ring of eight bells. 
Here is a very ſtately bridge of ſixteen arches over the 
Tweed. The church, built by the protector Crom- 
well, is a neat building, but has neither ſpire nor bells. 
The barracks form a regular ſquare, and will conve- 
niently coutain two regiments of foot. The town is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, a town-clerk, and four 
bailiffs. 

Corn and eggs are ſhipped from this place to London 
and other ports ; but the principal trade conſiſts of the 
ſalmon which is taken in the Tweed, and eſteemed the 
belt in the ki- gdom, great quantities of which, being 
pickled, are put up in veſſels called kits, and ſhipped off 
ſor London, where they are called Newcaſtle ſalmon. 
During the months of June and July the beſt ſalmon may 
de bought at Berwick for one penny per pound. Conſi- 
derable quantities of ſmaller fiſh are ſent alive to Lon- 
don in veſſels called ſmacks, built for that purpoſe, they 
having a well in the middle, bored full of holes for the 
free paſſage of the ſea-water, in which the fiſh live with- 
out injury. 

This town is particularly mentioned in all laws, pro- 
camations, &c. that comprehend both England and Scot- 
land, as if it was in neither of theſe countries. 

Alawick is a populous and well-built town, ſeated on 
the north-ſide of a hill near the river Aln, over which is 
a ſtone · bridge, at the diſtance of three hundred and ten 
miles from London. It has a large town-houſe, where 
the quarter-ſefſions and county-courts, are held, and 
the members of parliament elected. It has three 
gates which are almoſt entire, and ſhew that it was 
tormerly ſurrounded by a wall, and is defended by an 
old ſtately Gothic caſtle, the ſeat of the earls of Northum- 


About ſeven miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Alnwick ſtands 
Warkworth, a pleaſant village, which gives title to the 
eldeſt ſon of the carl of Northumberland; and near it is 
2 remarkable cave called the Hermitage, cut out of the 

ud rock. The roof is arched, and the ſides adorned 
with pillars in the Gothic taſte. It is divided into two 
apartments of the ſame dimenſions, one of which ſeems 
to have been a lodging-room, and the other a chapel. 
Atthe eaſt end of the chapel is an altar, with a croſs cut 
in the rock above it; and in the window the figure of a 
woman in a recumbent poſture at full length. At one 
end of this figure is another, which ſecms to be weeping 
orer it, and at the other a bull's head. 

higheſt mountain in this county, or perhaps in 

al England, is that of Cheviot, made famous by the old 
of Chevy Chace. The top, to thoſe who are be- 

+ leems to terminate in a point; but has a level plain 

t a mile and a half in circumference, with a large 
pool of water in the midſt of it. From hence, in clear 
— an extenſive proſpect of near fifty miles on 
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and they have ſome manufactures, owing to 
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SECT. XLII. 


Of Cumberland ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and prin- 
cipal Places, 


CCORDING to ſome authors, this county was 
originally called Cumbria, which name was at 
length changed to Cumberland. It is bounded on the 
north by Scotland; on the eaſt by Northumberland, part 
of the biſhopric of Durham, and Weſtmoreland ; on the 
ſouth by Lancaſhire z and on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea. 
It extends about ſixty miles in length, and fifty in breadth, 
where it is broadeſt, Cumberland is divided into five 
wards, and contains one city, fourteen market towns, 
ninety pariſhes, thirty-ſeven vicarages, and near four hun- 
dred and forty- ſeven villages. It lies partly in the dio- 
ceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of Carliſle, and ſends 
ſix members to parliament, two for the county, two for 
Carliſle, and two for Cockermouth. 

The air is cold and piercing, yet leſs than might be 
expected from its being ſituated fo far to the north. The 
mountains feed large flocks of ſheep, whoſe fleſh is par- 
ticularly ſweet and good, and the valleys produce corn, 
&c. This county is generally admired for the pleaſant 


| proſpects it affords ; but theſe would be more beautiful 


could trees be brought to thrive here better than they ge- 
nerally do. The principal commodities produced by this 
county are coal, lead, copper, lapis calaminaris, black 
lead, a mineral almoſt peculiar to this county, which 
contains more than is ſufficient to ſupply all Earope ; 
wild-fowl, ſalmon, pearls, &c. The laſt are found in 
muſſels at the mouth of a brook called the Irt, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea a little to the north of Ra- 
venglaſs. 

This county abounds with rivers and lakes, called by 
the inhabitants meers ; of the former the Eden takes its 
riſe from Ulles Water, and after a courſe of about thirty 
miles to the northward turns to the weſt, and falls into 
Solway frith. This river is remarkable for a {mall deli- 
cious fiſh called char. The Dervent runs through the 
middle of the county, and diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh 
ſea. This river abounds with ſalmon. 

The chief towns in this county are the following : 

Carliſle, a city of great antiquity, is ſeated at the con- 
fluence of ſeveral ſmall rivers, which almoſt encompals it: 
the river Peterill running on the eaſt, Cauda on the weſt, 
and Eden on the north, and ſoon after falls into the ſea. 
It ſtands three hundred and one miles from London, and 
is ſurrounded with walls, and defended by a caſtle, which 
ſtands on the welt fide. The houſes are well- built, and 
the cathedral is a venerable Gothic pile; beſides which 
there is another church called St. Cuthbert's. The city 
has three gates, called Scots-gate, Iriſh-gate, and Engliſh- 
gate ; and the walls are fo thick, that three men may walk 
a-breaſt on them within the parapet. Over the Eden is 
a bridge that leads towards Scotland, which is not above 
ſix miles off. The city is very ſmall, but has a good 
trade in fuſtians. It has ſuffered the fate of moſt frontier 
towns, and has been taken, retaken, burnt, and deſtroyed 
ſeveral times by the Scots, Danes, and Norwegians; and 
lay once in ruins for near two hundred years, till it was 
rebuilt by William Rufus. In 1745 this city was taken 
by the Scottiſh rebels, and ſoon after retaken by his late 
royal highneſs William duke of Cumberland. It is under 
the government of a mayor, twelve aldermen, &c. and 
here begins the remains of the famous wall which the em- 
peror Severus built inſtead of Hadrian's dyke, or rampart, 
and which croſſed the north end of this county, and ex- 
tended through the ſouthern part of Northumberland, end- 
ing at the German ocean, near the mouth of the river 
Tyne, in order to prevent the Pitts invading England. 
This city gives title of earl to the noble family of 
Howard. 

Whitehaven is ſeared on a creek of the ſea, on the 
north end of a great hill, where is a quarry of a hard 

7 white 
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white none, which gives name to the place; and which, 
with the help of a great ſtone-wall, ſecures the harbour, 
into which ſmall barks may enter. It ſtands forty miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Carliſle, and two hundred and eighty- 
nine north- welt of London; and, by the encouragement 
of the Lowther family, has riſ-n from being a {mall place 
to be a very conſiderable one, it being about one third 
bigger than the city of Carlitie, and contains three times 
the number of inhabitants, who are all weil lodged, and 
embarked in profitable employments ; ſo that there is here 
a continual ſcene of induſtry, and bulinels is carried on 
with great diſpatch, without hurry or confulion. They 
have a plentiful and commodious market, d the adja- 
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Corby-caltle is ſeated four or five miles to the ſouth. 
eaſt of Carlille, and is a neat but plain ſtone building, 
The entrance to the houſe is a by a large ſquare court, on 
the right hand of which are the gardens, and on the left 


offices for the lervants and ſtabling for horſes. It is plen. 


tifully watercd by ſprings iu ſeveral large reſervoirs made 


about the houſe, which ſtand near the precipice of à 
rock, which on the back part is about a hundred fect 
high. In this rock is cut a regular pair of ſtairs about 


| ſix feet wide, with all their ornaments down to the bot. 
tom. As you deſcend theſe ſtairs, you paſs by ſcveral 


rooms hewn out of the rock, of about ſixteen feet ſquare, 


which have no other furniture than tables and ſeats made 


cent country is well cultivated aud tre with neat and | out of the ſtone. At the bottom of thele ſtairs you 


t is well ſecured by numerous and coltly works. The 


FOES DP \ * . OEM | 
pleaſant houſes. There is here a cu, h , and the aſcend another pair about ten feet high, which leads to 


a terrace mace in the form of a ſemi-cicle, by the ſide 


coal- trade is ſo increaled ot late, that it is the moſt emi- | of which runs the river Eden. Ihe terrace preſents a 


nent port in England fur it, next to Newcaftle ; for the 
city of Dublin, and all the towns c freland on that coalt, 
with ſome parts of Scotland and the Iſle ot Man, are 
principally ſupplied from hence; ang the late Sir James 
Lowther is ſaid to have ſent from hence ro Ireland an- 
nually as many coals as brought him ir near twenty thou- 
ſand pounds per annum. 

The coal in the pits near ti is place has ſeveral times 
been ſet on fire by the fulminating damps, and has con- 
tinued burning for many month>, till large ſtreams of 
water were conducted into the mines, aud ſuffeced to til! 
thoſe parts where the coal was on fire. But more mines 
have been ruined by inundatious trom ſprings buriting 
into them, 

In order to form an idea of theſe wonders of art, the 
coal pits, the reader may ſuppole, ſays our author, tha: 
he has entered one of them at an oftning at the bottom 
of a hill, and has already palſe f through 4 long adit hewn 
in the rock, and arched over with brick, which is the 
principal road into them for met and hories, and which, 
by a ſteep deſcent, leads down to the lowelt vein of coul. 
Being arrived at the coal, he fliil defcenils by ways lefs 
ſeep, till, after a journey of a m le and a half, he arrives 
at the profoundeſt part of the mine. The greateſt part 
of this deſcent is through ſpacious galleries, which conti- 
nually interſect other galleries, all the coal being cut 
away, except large pillars, which in dcep parts of the 
miae are three yards high, and about twelve yards ſquare 
at the baſe ; ſuch great ſtrength being required to ſupport 
the ponderous roof. Thoſe: who deſcend into thoſe mines 
fiad them molt cloſe and ſultry in the middle parts that are 
moſt remote from the pits and adits, and perceive them to 
grow cooler the nearer they approach to thoſe pits and 
adits that are ſunk to the deepeſt parts of the mines ; 
down which pits large ſtreams of freſh air are made to 
deſcend, and up which the water is drawn by means of 
fire-engines. Theſe mines are ſunk to the depth of a hun- 
dred and thirty fathoms, and are extended under the ſea 
to places where there is above them ſufficient depth of 
water for ſhips of large burthen, Theſe are the deepeſt 
coal-mines that have been hicherto wrought, and perhaps 
the miners have not in any other part of the globe pene- 
trated to fo great a depth below the ſurface of the ſea ; 
the very mines in Hungary, Peru, &c. being ſituated in 
mountainous countries, Where the ſurface of the carth is 
elevated a great height above the level of the ocean. 

Penrith, or Perith, is a pretty large well-built place, 
ſeated under a hill called Perith Fell, two hundred and 
eighty-two miles from London; it has a very good mar- 
ket for all ſorts of commodities and cattle ; the market- 
houſe is convenient and ſpacious, and the church is a 


large and very handſome ſtructure. The town is built of 


red ſtone, whence it received its name Penrith, which in 
Britiſh ſignifies a red hill. | 


This having been a frontier county, the ancient ſeats 


of the nobility and gentry are, for the moſt part, built in 
the form of caſtles. We ſhall here deſcribe Corby-caſtle, 


which did lately, if it does not (till, belong to Mr. How- 
ard, a deſcendant of the family of the dukes of Norfolk, 
and which we chooſe, as it will give us an opportunity of 


deſcribing the natural beauties of this county as they are 
here improved by art. 


tine view of another part of the rock of equai height with 
the former, from the top of waich falls a mott beautiful 
cataract. It is at lealt a hundred fect high, and the wa- 
ter is broken by the pointed ridges of the rock into ſo 


many forms, and flies about in fo deliphtfully rude a 


manner, as affords a furprizing inſtance of the power 
of art in embelliſhing nature. From this terrace you Hare 
a view for halt a mile ot the river on the tight hand, and 
a hangivg greve of trees, juſt as nature has placed them, 
on the Ictt; and at the end of the walk is a {mall bag- 
queting- room, with a portico in the front, facing the 
walk, On the other fide ct the river, oppolite the haut, 
are the remains of an old caltle, under wich is an ha- 
mit's cave. 
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Of Weſtmoreland ; its Name, Situaticn, Extent, Diviſions, 
Repreſentatives, Air, Soil, Produce, divers, and prit- 
cipal Towns. 


HIS county probably received its name from its 

weltern ſituation, and the meers or lakes it con- 
tains. It is bounded on the north and north-weſt by 
Cumberland ; on the north-eaſt and eaſt by the biſhopric 
ot Durham and Yorkſhire ; on the ſouth-eaſt by York- 
ſhire; and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Lancaſhire. Its 
extent from north to ſouth is about fifty-miles, and its 
breadth from eaſt to weſt forty. It is generally divided 
into the baronies of Kendal and Weſtmoreland : the for- 
mer is veiy mountainous, but the latter is a large cham- 
paign country. Theſe are the only principal diviſions ef 
this county, which contains eight market-rowns, twenty- 
ſix pariſhes, and two hundred and twenty villages. It 
lies partly in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of 
Carliſle. The earl of Thanet is hereditary ſheriff of the 
county, which ſends only four members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and two for the borough 
Appleby. Weſtmoreland gives the title of earl to the 
noble family of Fane. 

The air is clear, ſharp, and ſalubrious, the natives 
being ſeldom troubled with diſeaſes, but generally live «9 
a good old age. The ſoil is various; that on the moun- 
tains is very barren, while that in the valleys is fertile, 
producing good corn and graſs, eſpecially in the meadows 
near the rivers. In the hilly parts on the weſtern borders 
it is generally believed there are vaſt quantities of copper 
ore, and veins of gold ; ſome mines of copper are worked, 
but moſt of the ore lies ſo deep, that it will not anſwer 
the expence. 

The principal rivers are the Eden, the Lone, and the 
Ken. The Eden, which riſes in the eaſtern borders, 
runs moſtly northward, and having received cight {mail 
rivers, enters Cumberland. The Lone riſes within a few 
miles of the Eden, and after running a little way to the 
eaſtward, turns towards the ſouth, and enters Lancaſhire. 
The Ken flows from a lake called Ken, or Kent-meet, 
and running moſtly ſouthward, after it has paſſed <2 
dal, which takes its name from this river, falls into the 


Iriſh ſea at the ſouth-weſt point of the county. Tho” 
river: 


wers run in rocky channels, and are generally ſwift lim- 
pid freams, well ſtored with excellent trouts. 

Among the mountains in the ſouth part ot the county, 
on the borders ot Cumberland, lics Winander-meer, faid 
to be the greateſt lake in Eagland, and to be ſo called by 
the Saxons from its winding banks. It is about ten miles 
in length, and paved as it were at bottom with one conti. 
nued rock. 10 ſome parts it is of a valt depth, and is well 
ſtored with a fine liſh called a char, which is rarely foung, 
except among the Alps. 'The Ulies Water is a lake allo 
well ſtocked with liih, and has likewite ſome chars; bat 
not in ſuch plenty as the former. Both Cumberland and 
this county lay claim to this lake. | 

The chief towns in this county are the following : 

Appleby 1s ſeated on the river Eden, by which ic is al- 
moſt ſurrounded, two hundred and eighty miles from 
London. It is a very ancient place, but is much decayed, 
and chiefly conſiſts of only one broad ſtrcet of mean hovies, 
This 1s eſteemed the county town, and here the athzvs are 
held in the rown-hall. At the upper end of the Broad- 
ftreet is a cattle, which was formerly the go! for male- 
factors, and is ſurrounded wit: the river and with a ditch. 
At the lower end of the towu are the church aud a {chuol, 
It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, a 
common-council, aud icrjcants at mace. 

Kendal, the largeſt town in the county, is ſented in 
a valley among hilis, on the welt de ot the river Ken or 
Kent, two hundred and ff fix miles from London, and 
is a rich and populous town which has two bridges of 
ſtone, and another, of wood, over the river, and at a 
ſmall diſtance are the ruins of a cifile. he church is a 
handſome ſtructure, ſu ported by tive rows of handfome 
pillars, and has two chapels of euſe. A tree-ichool {tands 
on the fide of the churc:i-yard and is well endowed, hav- 
ing exhibitions to Queen's college in Oxtard. The town 
conſiſts of ſeveral ſtrects neatly paved, one of which is 
very long, and has a bridge in the middle. The market 
is pleatifully ſupplied with all Kinds of proviſions, and 
with woollen yarn, and the town is famous for its ma- 
nufacture ot coitons, druggets, hats, and knit ſtockings. 
It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, 
and rweoty-four burgeilcs. 

Londſdale, or Kirby Lonſdale, is a large we!l-built town, 
feated on the river Lone, two hundred and thirty-one 
miles to the north- north-welt of London, and has a hand- 
ſome (tone bridge, with a ſtately church and a fine church- 
yard, from which and from the banks of the river is a 
fine proſpect of the mountains at a great diſtance, and of 
the beautitul courſe of the river Lone, in a valley far be- 
neath. This town has a good trade in cloth. 
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Of Lancaſhire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament, and Rivers. A conciſe Account 
of the curious Canals forming by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
for extending the Navigation within Land through this 
and the neighbouring Counties. Of the principal Towns 


of Lancaſhire, a remarkable Cave, and ether Clyects of 


Curicſity. 


HIS county receives its name from Lancaſter its 
county town. It is bounded on the north by Welt- 
moreland and Cumberland; on the caſt by Yorkſhire; on 
the ſouth by Cheſhire ; and on the weft by the lriſh ſea, 
It extends fifty-ſeven miles in length, and thirty-five in 
eadth ; it is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains 
twelve vicarages, twenty - ſeven market towns, ſixty- three 
Pariſhes, eight hundred and ninety-four villages, about 
rty. three thouſand houſes, and two hundred and ſixty 
thouſand inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 
and ſends fourteen members to parliament, namely, two 
the county, and two for each of the following bo- 
roughs, Lancaſter, Liverpool, Preſton, Wigan, Clithero, 
and Newton. 
The air here is in general very healthful, the inhabi- 
ants often living to a great age. The foil may be con- 
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ſidered under three different claſſes; the Billy parts are 
{tony and barten; the level grounds bear crops of wheat 
and barley, and there ang here allo moſs ground, which 
affords little clic but twit and fir-trees, that are 11equently 
found lying under the iuitace. The chick commodities 
of this county are great plenty of all forts of proviſions; 
pit-coal, of which they have a ſpecies called cannel-coal, 
which tar exceeds all other, not only in making a clear 
fire, but by its being capabie of being manufactured 
into candleſticlis, cups, ſtandiſhes, ſnuff-boxes, &c. and 
of being polithed to as to repreſent a beautiful black mar- 
ble. he manufactures ot this county are woutlen and 
cotton cloths ut various kinds, tickings, and cotton vel- 
vets, for which Mancheſter is particularly famous. 

The principal rivers are the Merſey, which parts 
Cheſhire and this county, and the Kibble, which riſes in 
Yorkſhire, and enters this county :t Clithero, running 
louth-velt by Prefton into the Iriſh fea. Betides rthete 
there are many leffer ſtreams. 

be navigation made by his grace the duke of Bridge- 
water in this county is highly worthy of notice. This was 
begun to lately as abuut nine years apo; it bears veſſels 
of nxty tons burthen, aud is carried over two rivers, the 
Mertcy and the Irwell. The ſough, or adit, which was 
neceſſary to be made, in order to drain the water from 
the coal mines, is rendered navigable for boats of ſix or 
leven tons buithen, and forms a kind of ſubterraneous 
river, Which runs about mile and a halt under ground, 
and communicates with the canal. This river leads to 
the head of the mines, is arched over with brick, and is 
juſt wide enough for the paſſage of the boat: ar the 
mouth of it we two folding doors, Which are cloied 
ſo loon as yon enter, and you then proceed by candic- 
light, which cats a livid gloom, tcrving only to make 
darkneſs vilible, | 

But this dilmal gloom is rendered ſtill more awful by 
the folemn echo of this ſubterrancous water, which returns 
various and diſcordant ſounds. One while you are (truck 
with the grating noiſe of engines, which by a curious con- 
trivance let down the coals into the boats; then again you 
hear the ſhock of an exploſion, occaſioned by the blow- 
ing up the hard rock, which will not yield to any other 
force than that of gun-powder; the next minute your 
ears are ſaluted by the ſongs of merriment from either ſex, 
who thus beguile their labours in the mine. 

You have no ſooner reached the head of the works, 
than a new ſceae opens to your view. There you behold 
men and women almolt in the primitive ſtate of nature, 
toiling in different capacities, by the glimmering of a 
dim taper : ſome digging coal out of the bowels of 
the earth; ſome aguin loading it in little waggons made 
tor the purpoſe; others drawing thoſe waggons to the 
boats. | 

When we behold, ſays the ingenious gentleman from 
whoſe letter we have borrowed this account, a part of 
our ſpecies. deprived of ſun ſhine, the common inheri- 
tance of mankind, and buried in a diſmal and confined 
cavern, our feelings prompt us to pity their condition ; 
but when we obſerve the lively ray of cheerfulneſs break 
torth in this ſcene of darkneſs and diſtreſs; when we be- 
hold the glow of health in the midſt of damp and ſutfo— 
cation; we then ccaſe to pity them, and begin to exa- 
mine ourlelves : we then diſcover that our enjoyments 
above ground ſerve only to multiply our wants; and are 
convinced of the truth of that maxim, which aſſures us, 
that happineſs is every where, or no where. 

To perfect this canal, without impeding the public 
roads, bridges are built over it, and where the earth 
has been raiſed to preſerve the level, arches are formed 
under it: but what principally ſtrikes every beholder, 
is a work raiſed near Barton bridge, to convey the canal 
over the river Merſey. This is done by means of three 
{tone arches, ſo ſpacious and lofty, as to admit veſſels ſailing 
through them; and indeed nothing can be more ſingulut 
and pleaſing, than to obſerve large veſſels in full (ail 


under the aqueduct, and at the ſame time the duke ot 


Bridgewater's veſſels {ailing over all, near fifty feet aboxe 
the navigable river. | 
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The principal places in this county are the follow 
lag: 

Yate. the county town, is ſeated near the mouth 
of the river Lone, two hundred and thirty-three miles 
from London, and is an ancient, neat, and handſome 
town; but its port is decayed, and incapable of re- 
ceiving ſhips of any conſiderable burthen. The bridge 
has five arches and is ſtrong and handſome. The caltle 
is now the county gaol, in which the aſſizes are held, 
and upon its top, at one corner, is a {quare tower called 
John of Gaunt's chair, from whence you have a de- 
lightful proſpect of the adjacent country, and of the 
courſe of the river Lone; but more eſpecially towards 
the ſea, where you have an extenſive view over it to the 
Iſle of Man. There is a handſome ſquare of neat build- 
ings near the caſtle; but the town has little trade, and 
is but thinly inhabited. It has only one church, and is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, two 
bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſſes, twelve common burgeſſes, 
a town clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. 

About five miles from Lancaſter is a remarkable cave 
called Dunald Mill-hole. In the middle of a large com- 
mon 2 brook, near as big as the New River, after turn- 
ing 2 corn-mill juſt at the entrance of the cave, runs 
into its mouth by ſeveral beautiful caſcades, continuing 
ius courſe two miles under a large mountain, and at laſt 
makes its appearance again near Carnford, a village in 
the road to Kendal. The entrance of this ſubterraneous 
channel has ſomething pleaſingly terrible: from the mill 
at the top you deſcend about ten yards perpendicular by 
means of chinks in the rock and clumps of trees: the 
paſſage is then almoſt parallel to the horizon leading to 
the right, a little winding, till you have ſome hundreds 
of yards thick of rocks and minerals above your head, 
« Tn this manner, ſays our author, we proceeded, ſome- 
« times through vaults, ſo capacious that we could 
ce neither ſee the roof nor ſides, and ſometimes on all- 
« four, till following the brook, which entertained us 
« with a ſort of harmony well ſuiting the place; for the 
« different height of its falls were as ſo many keys of 
« muſic, which being all conveyed to us by an amazing 
« echo, greatly added to the majeſtic horror which ſur- 
% rounded us. In our return we were more particular in 
« Our obſervations. The falls from one rock to another 
« broke the rays of our candles, ſo as to form the moſt 
4% romantic vibrations and appearances upon the. varie- 
« gated roof. The ſides too are not leſa remarkable for 
„their fine colouring; the damps, the creeping vege- 
c tables, and the ſeams in the marble and limeſtone parts 
« of the rocks form as many tints as are ſeen in the rain- 
« bow, and are covered with a perpetual varniſh from 
<« the weeping ſprings that trickle from the roof. When 
« we arrived at the mouth, and once more beheld the 
« cheering day-light, I could not but admire the uncouth 
% manne in which nature has thrown together the huge 
« rocks which compoſe the arch over the entrance; but, 
as if conſcious of its rudeneſs, ſhe has clothed it with 
« trees and ſhrubs of the moſt various and beautiful ver- 
dure, which bend downwards, and with their leaves 
cover all the rugged parts of the rock.“ 

Mancheſter, a very large and populous town, is ſeated 
between the rivers Irk and Irwell, upon a rocky hill, a 
hundred and eighty-ſix miles to the north-north-weſt of 
London, and is a place of great antiquity. It carries on 
a very extenſive trade in cottons, tickings, velvets, and a 
number of other manufactures diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Mancheſter goods; and has increaſed ſo much of late 
years, that though it is neither a city, _—_— nor cor- 
poration, is ſuppoſed to contain upwards of fifty-thou- 
{and inhabitants. It has a collegiate church, which has 
2 Choir of excellent workmanſhip, and two modern 
churches, one finiſhed in 1723, and an act paſſed for 
building another in 1753. Theſe are very handſome 
ſtructures. This town alſo boaſts its college, hoſpital, 
free-ſchool, and library. The college was founded by 
Thomas Weſt, lord Delawar, in 1421; it is incorpo- 
rated by the name of the warden and fellows of Chrilt's 
church, in Mancheſter, and conſiſts of a warden, four fel- 
lows, two chaplains, four ſinging-men, and four cho- 
ciſters. The hoſpital was founded for forty boys; but 
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its revenue is ſo much improved, that it at preſent main. 


taius tixty, The library is well ſupplied wit! bucks. and 


has a revenue for buying others, and a compcten: main 


tenance for the librarian. The free-{choul has þ. alſo 
much improved. Manchetfter has likewiſc many wert. 
ing-houles ot Diſſenters, and a handiome town houſe, 
ſome new ſtreets have been lately built with great ele. 
gance, The chief mapiſtrate is a conliable, or heag. 
borough, This town gives title of duke to the ancient 
and noble tamily of Moutagu. 

Liverpool, or Leverpoole, is commodiouſly ſeated on 
the river Merſey, two hundied miles north-weſt of Lon- 
don, in the fifty-thud degree twenty-two minutes north 
latitude, and in the ſecond degree thirty minutes welt 
Longitude, where it has an excellent harbour, ſhips be- 
ing admitted into noble wet docks, ſecured by large tiood- 
gates. It is much increaſed and beautißed within theſe 
tew years, and, next to London, has the greateſt trade 
of any town in England; and is thought to exceed 
even Briſtol. The exchange is a grand edifice of white 
ſtone with piazzas for the merchants, and over it is the 
town hall, The houſes are generally new and built with 
brick, It has alſo four churches, which are very noble 
{tructures, and one of them has the fronts of the gal- 
leries, the pulpit, and the altar entirely of mahogany, 
There are here alſo ſeveral meeting-houlcs for Diſſenters, 
one of which is termed the Octagon, from the manner in 
which it is built, and thoſe who meet there have printed 
forms of prayer different from thoſe of the church of Eng- 
land; a peculiarity that is perhaps in no other diſſentin 


meeting-houle in this kingdom ; but will probably be | 


imitated by other congregations ; there are here alſo a 
large popith chapel and a ſynagogue for the Jews. The 
town is governed by a mayor and aldermen. It has a 
good free · ſchool, a very noble charity- ſchool, ſupported 
by the generous contributions of the inhabitants, for fifty 
boys and twelve girls, who are maintain<d with cloaths, 
meat, aud lodging. Here are alfo feverai a.ms-houſes for 
the ſupport of ſailors widows and indigent perſons. 
Warrington is a large market-town ſeated on the river 
Merſey, a hundred and eighty-two miles from London. 
It has one large church, and a large and elegant chapel of 
eaſe, and ſeveral meeting-houſes, and is a large handſome 
place, whoſe market is well ſupplicd with corn, cattle, 
and fiſh, In this town has been lately founded an aca- 
demy upon a noble and extenſive plan, tor the education 


of youth for the learned profellions. Here is a ſtone 


bridge over the river, which leads into Cheſhire. In this 
town and the neighbouring villages ſail cloth is made for 
the royal navy. Here are alto copper-works, ſugur-houſes, 
and glaſs-houſes, which furniſh the induſtrious with the 
means of obtaining a comfortable ſubſiſtence; and on the 
banks of the Merſey, which, by means of wears and 
locks, is made navigable to Mancheſter, are paper-mills, 


gunpowder-mills, oil-mills, iron forges, aud fliting- 


mills, 


Preſton, a large fine town, ſeated on the river Ribble, 
two hundred and twelve miles from London. Though it 
has no manufacture, yet as it has a court of chaucery, 
and other offices of juſtice for the county palatine of Lan- 
caſter, it is full of gentlemen, attorneys, proctors, and 
notaries. It is a clean, neat, and gay place, to which 
the gentry many miles round reſort in winter, and have 
aſſemblies, balls, &c. hence it is vulgarly called Proud 
Preſton. It has a large market-place, and the ltreets 
are open, wide, and well paved. On the neighbouring 
common are frequent horſe-races. Near it the duke ot 
Hamilton, who came to reſcue Charles I. from impri- 
ſonment, was defeated in 1648 ; as were alſo the Engliſh 
rebels under general Foſter, on the twelfth of No- 
vember 1715, 

Wigan, a large well-built town, ſeated on the tive: 
Douglas, a hundred and ninety five miles from I Oden, 
is inhabited by ſhopkeepers of almoſt all kinds, an ha- 
been noted for its manufacture of coverlets, rug*, 3 
blankets: and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelv® 
aldermen, &c. 

Within a mile and a half of this town, ſays Dr. 
Gibfon, biſhop of London, is a well, which at firſt ſigh” 
does not appear to be a ſpring, but rather raiv Water: 


There 
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ere is nothing about it that ſeems extraordinary; but, 


emptying it, there preſently breaks out a fulphu- 
pe vapour which makes the water bubble up as it it 
_ nes being put to it, it pretently takes fire, 
jr as like brandy ; the flame in a calm ſceaſon will 


continue 4 whole day; by the heat ot which you may 


afford ſhelter from the rain, and at the end of every 
{trcet is a flight of ſteps to aſcend to the pizza. 
Here is a {trung caſtle on the ſouth-ſide of tic city, 
in which is the county-hall, where all cauſes belonging 
to the county palatine are determined. The exchange 
is a ncat building, ſupported by columns thirteen feet 


boil eggs. meat Kc. though the water itfelf be cold : | hiph, each of one ſtone, and over it is the city-hall. 
1 , , L 


hut by the bubbling the water does nut increale ; it being 
only kept in motion by the {udden halitus of the vapours 
king out. The ſame water taken out of the well 


vill not burn. 
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Cheſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Repre- 
natives, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and princt- 
pal Tous. 


ESHIRE is ſeparated on the north from Lanca- 

ſhire by the river Merſey, but juſt at the north- 
ealt point it bo: ders on Yorkſhire; on the calt it is bound- 
ed by Derby hire; on the louth-eaſt by »raffordihire ; 
on the ſouch by Shropthire ; on the welt by Denbighſhire 
and Flintſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the Dee . 
and on the north-we * it is waſhed by the Iriſh ſca, into 
which projects a peninſula about ſixtecu miles in length, 
and ſeven in breadth, formed by the mouth of the 
Merſey and the Dee. 

The whole county extends fifty miles in length and 
thirty-three in breadth, and is divided into ſeven hun- 
dreds, in which are contained thirteen market-rowns, 
twenty vicarages, eighty-ſix pariſhcs, and fix hundred 
and ſeventy villages. It lies in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and 
ſends only four members to parliament, namely, two for 
the county, and two for the city of Chelter. a 

As this, as well as Lancaſhire, is a county palatine, 
it has a diſtin&t government, which is adminiſtered by a 
chamberlain, a judge ſpecial, called chiet-juſtice of Che- 
ſhire, a puiſne judge, &c. 

The air is temperately cold and very healthy ; for 
the generality of the inhabitants live to a good old age. 
It is very rich in paſture and corn land; but there are 
ſeveral heaths upon which horſes and ſheep feed. The 
country is generally level, and the extenſive paſtures with 
which it abounds feed a great number of cows, whoſe 
milk is peculiarly rich, and of which is made the excellent 
cheeſe well known by the name of Cheſhire ; and ſuch 
quantities are made of it, thut London alone is ſaid to take 
annuafly fourteen thouſand tons of ir : vaſt quantities are 
alſo ſent to Briſtol, York, Scotland, Ireland, &c. How- 
ever, a conſiderable quantity of what commonly goes by 
the name of Cheſhire checſe is made in Shropſhire, Stat- 
tordihire, and Lancaſhire. This county alſo produces 
excelient ſalt, mill. ſtones little inferior to thoſe of France, 
fowl, fiſh, and metals. 

The principal rivers of Cheſhire are the Merſey, which 
runs from the north-eaſt, and is the boundary between 
this county and Lancaſhire ; the Wever, which riſes in 
vbropſhire, and, after running about eighteen miles from 
ſouth to north, turns to the weltward, and diſcharges 
ifſelf into the mouth of the Merſey ; the Dee, which 
nies from two fountains in Wales, runs almoſt due north 
to Cheſter, and diſcharges itſelf by a very wide and ex- 
tended mouth into the Iriſh ſea. It abounds with fine 
Amon and trout. The principal towns in Cheſhire are 
the following : 

Cheſter is a very ancient city, a hundred and eighty- 
live miles north-weſt of London. It is of a quadrangular 

um, and the walls which ſurround it are two miles in 

cumference, affording a pleaſant walk, with very 
agreeable proſpects. The ſtreets, which croſs each other 
at right angles, are bounded by four gates, which an- 
wer the four cardinal points, of which the eaſt-gate 
m particular is very ſtately, It is remarkable that all 
© principal ſtreets have a kind of piazza over the 
gound-floor, in which are the tradeſmen's ſhops: theſe 
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Hae is a [ſtrong ſtonc- bridge over the Dee, which ex- 
tends into Wales, and by it is a handfome water-houfe. 
Cheſter has nine pariſh-churches, one of which is in the 
ſouth iſle of the cathedral, which is a pile venerable for its 
antiquity ; but it is in no extraordinary condition. The 
city is governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs, and twenty- 
four aldermen. It was formerly a harbour for ſhips ; 
but ſuch vaſt quantities of ſand have been thrown up 
by the ſea, that the river would hardly float a ſmall 
bark up to the city. Great pains have, however, been 
taken to remedy this inconvenience, and the inhabitants 
have cut a canal of near ten miles in length at a very 
great expence, through which ſhips of conſiderable 
burthen may come to Cheſter, This city gives title of 
earl to his royal highueſs the prince of Wales. 

Nantwich, or Namptwich, is feated on the banks of 
the river Wever, which runs through the middle of it, 
and is a large rown, a hundred and ſixty- two miles from 
London. "The pariſh-church is a ſpacious and beautiful 
ſtructure, with a ſteeple in the middle of it. The town 
is well-built, and the ſtreets make a handſome appest- 
ance. The inkabitants are rich, and carry on a good 
trade, particularly in ſalt and cheeſe ; the latter excced- 
ing all that is made in the country from the excellency 
of the foil. Here are ſalt ſprings which lie on the banks 
of a freſh water ſtream, of which they make great quan- 
titics of white ſalt. The water brought from the falt 
ſprings to the wich-houſes, as they are called, by 
troughs, are received into large caſks ſet in the ground; 
from hence it is put into the leads, and a fire made for 
keeping it warm, duriog which women with wooden 
rakes gather it as it ſettles to the bottom. After this 
it is put into ſalt-barrows, a kind of wicker-baſkets, in the 
ſhape of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, that the water may drop 
from it and leave the ſalt dry. 

Middlewich, which ſtands between Nantwich and 
Northwich, likewiſe takes its name from its wich- 
houſes, and is alſo a large market-town, with a ſpacious 
church : it 1s feated on the river Croke, a hundred and 
fifry-eight miles from London; has two excellent ſalt 
ſprings, and is chiefly noted for making ſalt. 

Northwich is likewiſe tamous for the fame ſprings, and 
is ſeated a hundred and ſixty- nine miles from London. 
About the end of the laſt century was diſcovered on the 
ſouth- ſide of the town rock-ſalt, which they till con- 
tinue to dig up and fend in great lumps to the maritime 
ports, where it is diſſolved and made into common ſalt. 
The ſalt mines here are very curious; they deſcend into 
them by a bucket a hundred and fifty feet below the ſur- 
face of the earth, where the mine looks like a cathedral, 
ſupported by rows of pillars, and the roof that reſembles 
cryſtal is all of the ſame rock, tranſparent and glittering 
from the numerous candles of the workmen labouring 
with their pick-axes, in digging it away. This rock- 
work extends ſeveral acres. The church of Northwich 
is a handſome building, with a fine roof aud a ſemi-cir- 
cular choir. 

Macclesfield is a large handſome town, ſeated at the 
edge of a foreſt of the ſame name, near the river Bollin, 
a hundred and fifry-one miles from London : it has a 
good church, with a high ſpire, and a college adjoining 
to it, and alſo a good free-ſchool. It has manufactures 
of hat-bands, twiſt, and mohair-buttons ; and ſome years 
ago ſeveral ſmall filk-mills were erected here after the 
model of that of Derby. This town gives title of earl to 
the noble family of Parker, | 

We have now gone through our deſcription of Eag - 
land ; but before we proceed to Wales, ſhall give an ac» 


count of the Iſle of Man, which lies oppoſite ts the coaſt 


of Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire. 
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SE CT. XLVIL 
The Ie of Man. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce. The Man- 
nere, Language, and Government of the Inhabitants ; 
their Religion and Trade; with a coxcije Deſcription of 
the little Hands ſituated on its Coaſt. 


HE Ile of Man, which Cæſar calls Mona, is 

ſituated between England and Ireland, at almoſt 
an equal diſtance from each, and lies between the fitty- 
thi:d degree fifty-three minutes and the fifty- fourth degree 
twenty; tive minutes north latitude, and in the fourth de- 
gree thirty minutes welt longitude. It is about thirty 
miles in length from north to ſouth ; in the wideſt part 
not above hfteen broad, nor leſs than eight in the nar- 
roweſt. It is entirely ſurrounded with rocks, and conſe- 
quently is a very dangerous coaſt, 

The ſoil is very different; the lime-ſtone ground tothe 
ſouth is as good as any in England ; but the mountains 
are cold and leſs fruitful. Theſe mountains extend in a 
ridge almoſt the whole length of the iſland, and ſupply 
the inhabitants quite round with exceeding good water 
and excellent peat for fuel. Snatield, the higheſt of 
theſe mountains, riſes at leaſt five hundred and cighty 
yards above the level of the ſea, and from thence is a fine 
proſpect of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 

The air is cold and ſharp in winter; but where they 
have ſhelter it is as mild as in Lancaſhire, the frolts be- 
ing ſhort, and the ſnow never lying long on the ground, 
eſpecially near the fea. They have no coal-pi:s ; but 
good quarries of black marble, and other ſtoncs for 
building. They have likewiſe mines of lead, copper, and 
iron. The orchards and gardens produce as good fruit, 
roots, and vegetables, as any in the neighbouring couu- 
tries. 

The horned cattle are generally leſs than thoſe of Eng- 
land, and the gentlemen have good draught and ſaddle 
horſes; but there is a very ſmall fort bred in the moun- 
tains three feet ſome inches high, which are very hand- 
ſome and run with great ſwiftneſs. Here is alſo a breed 
of ſmall ſwine, which run wild in the mountains ; theſe 
and the wild ſheep are eſteemed excellent meat. They 
have no badgers, foxes, otters, moles, hedge hogs, ſnakes, 
or any other noxious animals. 

The number of inhabitants, beſides ſtrangers, amount 
to about twenty thouſand. They are an orderly civilized 
people, very charitable to the poor, and. hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers. Their language, which is called the Manks, 
is a dialect of that ſpoken in the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 
with a mixture of ſome Greek, Latin, and Welſh 
words. 

In their habit and manner of living they imitate the 
Engliſh, only the poorer fort wear a kind of ſandals 
made of untanned leather, they being croſs-laced from 
the toe to the inſtep. Oar-cakes are their common bread. 
They have mills both for grinding of corn and fulling of 
cloth. Their ſtaple commodities are wool, hides, and 
tallow ; and they are extremely well ſituated for a fo- 
reign trade. 

The iſland is, in civil concerns, divided into fix ſhead- 
ings, and every ſheading has its proper coroner, who is 
in the nature of a ſheriff, and is intruſted with the peace 
of his diſtrict, ſecures criminals, and brings them to 
juſtice. The legiſlative power is lodged in twenty-four 
keys, ſo called from then unlocking, as it were, or ſolv- 
ing the difficulties of the law. Theſe repreſent the com- 
mons, and join with the lord's court in making all new 
laws, and with the deemſters or judges in ſettling and 
determining the meaning of the ancient laws and cuſtoms 
in all difficult caſes. The deemſters are two in number, 
theſe are Judges in caſes of common law, and of life and 
death; but ſuch controverſies as are too trivial to be 
brought before a court, are diſpatched at their houſes. 

The biſhop of Man is ſuffragan to the archbiſhyp of 
York, and ſtiled biſhop of Sodor and Man; the former 


being a biſhopric in the weſtern iſland of Jona, or St. 


Columbus, commonly called Columb-kyle ; but the 
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biſhop is a baron of the iſle, and has his own courts for 
his temporalities, in which one of the deemſters fits a 
judge ; but he bas no ſeat in the houſe of lords, The 
religion and worſhip is exactly the fame with that of the 
church of England. The clergy meet in convocation 
at leaſt once a year, on Thurſday in Whitſun-week, ang 
they are dignified with the title of Sir before their Chriſ. 
tian names. There are here ſeventeen pariſh churches, 
and four chapels ; with four market-towns. 

Douglas is the moſt rich and populous town of the 
iſland. The harbour for ſhips of tolerable burthen is ex. 
tremely ſafe, and has a fine mole which runs out into 
the ſea, and renders this one of the beſt harbours in any 
of the three kingdoms. 

The iſland has been ſucceſſively inhabited by the Bri. 
tons, Scotch, and Norwegians ; but at laſt became ſub- 
ject to England, about the cloſe of the reign of king 
Edward I. or the beginning of that of Edward II. 
King Henry IV. granted the iſland, together with the 
patronage of the biſhopric, to Sir John Stanley and his 
heirs, in which family it coatinued, till by marriage it 
came from the earl of Derby to the duke of Athol, in 
Scotland, who was ſtiled Lord of Man. 

Its trade was very great before the year 1726 ; but the 
late lord Derby farming out his cuſtoms to foreigners, the 
inſolence of thoſe farmers drew on the iſland the reſent- 
ment of the government of Eagland, who by an act of 
parliament deprived the iohabitaats of a fair trade with 
theſe kingdoms. This naturally introduced a clandeſtine 
commerce, Which they cairied on with England and 
Ireland with prodigious ſucceſs, aud an inimenſe quan- 
tity of foreign goods was annually run into both King- 
doins, till the government, in 1765, thought proper to 
put an enti;e ſtop to it, by purchaling the ifland of the 
duke of Athol, and permitting a free trade with England. 

On the little iſle of Pecle, on the weſt-ſide of Man, is 
a town of the fame name, with a fortified caſtle. 

Before the ſouth promontory of Man is a little iſland 
called the Calt of Man: it is about three miles in cir- 
cuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel about two 
turlongs abroad. At one time of the year it abounds with 
puffins, and alſo with a ſpecies of ducks and drakes, by 
the Engliſh called barnacles, and by the Scots clakes and 
loland geeſe. The puffins, it is ſaid, breed in the holes of 
the rabbits, which for that time leave them to theſe 
ſtrangers. The old ones, fays our author, leave the 
young ones all day, and fly to the fea, and returning late 
at night with their prey, diſgorge it into the ſtomachs of 
their young, by which means they become almoſt an en- 
tire lump of fat. In Auguſt, they are hunted as it is 
called, and no leſs than five thouſand of theſe young ones 
are generally taken every year; theſe are moſtly eaten on 
the iſland, but many of them are pickled, and fent abroad 


| as preſents. About the rocks of this iſland alſo breed an 


incredible number of all ſorts of ſea-fowl. 


S E CT. Mn. 
Of Walks. 


Of this Country in general; with an Account of Flintſhire ; 
its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and 
principal Towns. 


E are now come to Wales, an extenſive and moun- 
tainous country, ſeparated from England by A 
range of almoſt inacceſſible mountains, which to the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain ſeemed formed by nature as 
bulwarks for the defence of liberty. Thither therefore 
thoſe Britains retired, who finding reſiſtance ineffectual, 
diſdained to ſubmit to the Romans, aud thitier they 
were followed by their countrymen, who were afterwards 
unable to oppoſe the victorious arms of the Saxons. 
Thus theſe barren mountains became the aſylum of li- 
berty, and were inhabited by the brave, who for the lake 
of that invaluable bleſſing, freedom, preferred them to 

their native poſſeſſions in the fertile plains of England. 
By this means they have preſerved their race, who 

{till ſpeak the ſame language, have the ſame tempers 
diſpoſitions 
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diſpoſitions, and laugh at a pedigrce that can be traced 
ny higher than William the Conqueror, | 

The Saxons gave the country the name of Wallia, and 
the people that of Welſh, terms by which they uted to 
denote nations and countries that appeared to them 


ſtrange and unknown. Hence the people themſelves, 
who are unacquainted with tne Engliſh, kuow not that 
their country is called Wales, or themſelves or their lan. 
uage termed Welch; but inſtead of Wales uſe the word 
Cycary, or the ancieut country, and call the language 
Cymeraeg. However, people in affluent circumſtances, 
and thoſe — keep inns ou the public roads, generally 
Engliſh, 

1 — bounded on all ſides by the Severn and 
Dee, till the Saxons made themſclves maſters of all the 
plain country over theſe rivers, and Offa, king of Mer- 
cia, made a great ditch, as the boundary between his 
kingdom and Wales. Ihe kings of England alſo, after 
the conqueſt, obliged the inhabitants to retire farther 
weltward, and to ſecure themiclves among the moun- 
tains; they enjor.d their own laws, lived under their 
own princ's, and maintained their liberties againſt all 
the utempt: of the Engliſh, till in 1282, Llewsellia ap 
Griffith, prince of Wues, loſt his lite in a battle ob- 
tuned by Edward I. u a'terwards ſending his queen, 
who was pregnant, to Cacrnarvon, Where ſhe was lately 
delivered, ſummoned a mecting of the We'ſh lords, and 
proffered them the young child, a native of their own 
country, for their lord and governor; on which they rea- 
dily ſwore obedience to kim, and fince tnat time the 
king's eldeſt ſou has becu created prince of Wales. 

This Suntry is at preſent divided into twelve coun- 
ties, which, beginning at the north-cult, are Flintſhire, 
Denbighſhire, Caernarvon, Angleſey, Merionethſhire, 
and Montromeryſhire, called North-Wiles; Radnor- 
ſhice, Cardiganithire, Pembrokeſhire, Cacrma: thenſkare, 
Brecknockinire, aud Glamorganihire, termed South- 
Walcs. 

Flintſhire is bounded on the north-eaſt and eaſt by an 
arm of the ſea, which is properly the mouth of the river 
Dee; on the north-weſt by the Iriſh ſea; and on the ſouth, 
ſouth-weſt, and weſt by Denbighthire. Ir is thirty-three 
miles in length, and nine in breadth, and is divided into 
five hundreds, in which are two market towns and 
twenty-eight pariſhes. "The greateſt part of this county 
lies in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and the reſt belongs to 
that of Cheſter, It ſends two members to parliament, 
one for the county, and one for Flinr. 

The air is cold but healthful; it is full of hills, inter- 
mixed with a few valleys, which are very fruitful, pro- 
ducing ſome wheat, and great plenty of rye. The cows, 
though ſmall, yield a great quantity of milk, in propor- 
tion to their (1ze, and are excellent beef. The moun- 
tains are well (tured with lead, coal, and mill-ftones, 
This county alſo produces good butter, cheeſe, and ho- 
ney, of which laſt the natives make metheglin, a whole- 
ſome liquor, much uſed in theſe parts, 

The principal rivers are the Clwyd, the Wheeler, the 
Dee, the Sevion, the Elwy, and the Alen, which turniſh 
Flintſhire with great quantities of fiſh. 

The principal towns in this county are the following : 

St. Aſaph, an epiſcopal city, called by the Welſh Lhan 
Elwy, as being ſituated at the confluence of the river 
Elwy with the Clwyd, obtained its Engliſh name from 
Alaph, a devout man, who was biſhop of this place. 
The town, though ſeated in a pleaſant vale, and the ſec 

a biſhop, is a poor ill - built place; but has a weekly 

market; and the cathedral is far from being an elegant 
rufture : the town has a bridge over each of the rivers 
above-mentioned. 

Flint is ſituated near the river Dee, where is a {mall 
nardour, two hundred and one miles from London; but 
wis a mean place, without any market. The aſſizes are 
Benerally held here, and the town is governed by a mayor, 
= {tiled governor of the caſtle, which now lies in 

Hulywell, a town ſeated twelve miles to the eaſt of 
St, Alaph, is famous for St. Winfrid's-well, which is 
ne of the fineſt ſprings in the world. Jt pours out 


c 
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ſuch a quantity of water, that ri nnirg in the middie 
of the town duwn the fide of a hill, it is made ule of ty 
every houle as it paſſes, after which it turns ſeveral mi. 
Over the (pring, where there is a handſome bath, is 
neat chapel, which ſtands upon pillars, and on the win 
dows are painted the hiſtory of St. Winfrid, About 
the well grows ſome mols, which p-ople fooliſhly imgiuc 
to be St. Wintrid's hair. She is reputed a virgin marr, 
who, they tell you, was raviſhed and beheaded in this 
place by a pagan tyrant, and this ſpring it is ſaid mira- 
culouſly roſe from her blood. Hence this bath is 
much frequented by popilh pilgrims out of devotion, as 
well as by thoſe who come to bathe in it for medicinal 
pur poſcs. Almoſt ail the houſes of the town are cither 
let into lodgings, or public houſes, and the Romiin 
prieſts who attend here ate very numerous, and appear 
in diſguiſe. 


S ECT. XLII. 


J Denbighſhire ; its S tuation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, 
Soil, Produce, Kivers, and principal Towns. 


ENBIGHCHIRE is bounded on the eaſt by Flint- 

ſhire and Shropthire, on the ſouth by Merioneth- 
ſhire, on the weſt by Caernarvauſhire, and on the north 
by the Iriſh {ea, and part of Fliatſhire. It extends thirty- 
one miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. This county 
is divided into twelve hundreds, which contain four 
market-towns, fifty -[cven pariſhes, about ſix thouſand 
four hundred Houſes, and thirty-cigkt thouſand four 
hundred inhabitants. It is partly in the dioceſe of St. 
Aſaph ; but the greateſt part of the vale of Clwyd is 
in the dioceſe of Bangor. It ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county, and one for the borough 
of Denbigh. 

The air of this county is very wholeſome, but ſharp, 
it being continually agitated by the winds which blow 
over the ſnowy tops of the mountains. The ſoil is va- 
rious ; for the famous vale of Clwyd is a fruitful, plea- 
ſant, and delightful ſpot, ſaid to be equalled by few 
places in Europe, and takes up ſo great a part of the 
county, that it extends near ſeventeen miles from north 
to ſouth, and from caſt to weſt about five. The eaſt 
ſide of the county is not very fertile, and the weſt is in a 
manner entirely barren. The inhabitants generally live 
to a great age, and thoſe who dwell in the above vale 
are remarkable for retaining great vivacity to the longeſt 
period of life. The chief commodities this county af- 
fords are lead, hoined cattle, ſheep, goats, fith, and 
fowl. 

The valleys are well watered by rivers; the Clwyd 
riſes in the middle of the county, and taking a compaſs 
to the ſouth-eaſt, then turns to the northward, and hav- 
ing entered Flintſhire falls into the Iriſh ſea. The 
Elwy riſes in the ſouth-weſt edge of the county, aud 
runs chiefly to the north and north-eaſt, till it enters 
Flintſhire, immediately after which it falls into the 
Clwyd. The Dee enters this county from Merioneth- 
ſhire, and becomes the boundary between this county 
and Cheſhire. The Conway is the boundary between 
Denbighſhire and Caernarvonſhire. 

The principal places in this county are the following: 

Denbigh, the county town, is ſeated on the ſide of a 
rocky hill on a branch of the river Clwyd, twenty-ſeven 
miles to the weſt of Cheſter, and two hundred and nine 
to the north-weſt of London. It was formerly walled 
round, and ſecured by a caſtle, thought to be impreg- 
nable from its advantageons ſituation. It gives the title 
of earl to the noble family of Fielding ; it 1s governed by 
an alderman, two bailiffs, twenty five capital burgeſſes, 
&c. Its market on Wedneſdays is plentifully ſupplied 
with corn, cattle, and other proviſions. The town is 
pretty large and populous, * a conſiderable trade is 
carried on by the tanners and glovers, . 

Wrexham, which is c{teemed the largeſt town in North 
Wales, is ſeated on a river that falls into the Dee, and 

has 
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has been much extolled on account of its church, the 
{\:eple of which has been greatly admired, It is indeed 
a.iorued with imagery ;3 but the work is mean, and the 
lt ues without fancy or ſpirit; and as the ſtone is of a 
red and crumbling kmd, it is greatly disfigured by time. 


The church is large: but they are much miſtaken who' 


pretend thut it is one of the fineſt in Eagland. The 
towu is well built and populous ; and, beſides the chureh, 
there are two large mecting-houſes, in one of which, it 
is ſaid, they preach in Welch one part of the day, andin 
Engliſh the other. There is here a conſiderable manu- 
facture of flannel, which is ſent in large quantities from 
hence to London. 

Ruthen is ſeated in the vale of Clwyd, ten miles to 
the ſouch-eaſt of Denbich, and a hundred and ninety- 
nine north-welt of Loadon, and had once a large caſtle, 
which is now in ruins; it is a pretty large corporation 
town, well inhabited, and has an hoſpital and a free- 
{chool. | 


$SECT. L 


Caernarvonſbire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, 
Soil, Produce, Mountains, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


AERNARVONSHIRE, or Carnarvonſhire, called 
by the Welſh Sir Gaernarvon, is bounded on the 
north by the Iriſh ſea, on the eaſt by Denbighſhire, on 
the ſouth-eaſt by Merionethſhire, and on the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt by Angleſey and the Iriſh ſea; extending 
forty miles in length, and thirteen in breadth. This 


county is divided into ſeven hundreds, in which are fix 


market-towns, ſixty- eight pariſhes, about two thouſaud 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy houſes, aud upwards of ſixtecn 
thouſand inhabitants. It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Ban- 
gor, and ſends only two members to parliament, one for 
the county, and one for Caernarvon. 

The air is cold and piercing, which may be attributed 
to the ſnow, which on many of the mountains lies for 
nine or ten months in the year. The ſoil is particularly 
ſtony, and riſes in vaſt mountains one above another, 
from whence this county has not been improperly called 
the Engliſh Alps. The higheſt mountain, which is called 
Snowdou-hill, is boggy on the top, and has two lakes 
that abound wich filh. The ſheep which feed on the 
fides of this mountain yield the ſweeteſt mutton in 
Wales. The moſt remarkable mountain, next to that 
of Snowdon-hill, is Penman Mawr, which hangs per- 
pendicularly over the ſca at ſo vaſt a height, that few 
ſpectators would be able to look down the dreadful ſteep. 
On the ſide next the ſea is a road cut out of the fide of 
the rock, about ſix or ſeven feet wide, which winds up 
a ſteep aſcent, which uſed to be defended on one fide only 
by a (light wall, in ſome parts about a yard high, and 
in others by only a bank, and fcarce roſe a foot above 
the road. The fea was ſeen daſhing its waves forty fa- 
thoms below, with the mountain riſing as much above 
the traveller's head. This dangerous road was a few 
years ago ſecured by a wall breaſt high, to the building 
of which the city of Dublin largely contributed, it being 
in the high road to Holyhead. This county is alſo re- 
markable for the great number of its lakes; and the con- 
tinuator of Camden ſays, that there are here no leſs than fifty 
or ſixty of them. Between the hills are fruitful and plea- 
ſant valleys, whoſe beauties are much heightened by the 
rude proſpects and dreary waſtes with which they are 
encompaſſed. The principal commodities are the cattle, 
including ſheep and goats, wood, ang plenty of fiſh both 
from the lakes and rivers, and lead, which is found in the 
mountains. | 

The principal river is the Conway, which parts Caer- 
narvonſhire from Denbighſhire. It riſes from a lake 
where the three counties of Caernarvonſhire, Denbigh- 
ſhire, and Merionethſhire join, and running northward 
falls into the Iriſh ſea at Aberconway. Here are many 

other ſmall rivers, diſperſed in various parts of the 
country. The chief towns are the following : 

Bangor is feated thirty-ſix miles to the weſt of St. 
Aſaph, and two hundred and thirty-fix to the north-weſt 
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of London: though the ſee of a biſhop it is an old mean 
looking place; yet was fo conſiderable in ancient time; 
that it was called Bangor the Great, and was defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle. It has a market on Wedneſday; 
and its principal buildings are the cathedral and the 
biſhop's pal:ce. The cathedral is by fome thought to 
be the moſt ancient in Britain; but it vow makes x 
very mean appearance: there is here alſo a free-ſchool, 
The town is governed by the biſhop's Reward, who holds 
the courts, 

Caernarvon borders on the ſea, by which, and two 
rivers, it is ſurrounded on all fides, except the eaſt: it 
ſtands ſeven miles to the ſouth- weſt of Bangor, and two 
hundred and fifty -· one to the north weſt of London. It 
had a ſtrong caſtle, which is now in ruins, and has one 
pariſh-church ; the houſes and ſtreets are tolerably hand- 
ſome. The conſtable of the cattle is always mayor of 
the town by his patent; beſides whom there is always an 
alderman, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, &c. It was built 
by king Edward I. to ſecure a paſſage into the iſle of 
Angleſey, and here was born king Edward II. the firſt 
Engliſh prince of Wales; here was likewiſe eſtabliſed 
the chancery and exchequer for North Wales. 

Aberconway, or Conway, is ſeated at the mouth of 
the river Conway, fifteen miles to the north-weſt of Den- 
bigh, and two hund ed and nine tom London. Ir is a 
large walled town, with a caſtie, and the houtes are tole- 
rably well · built. Near the town corn, timber, and vak- 
bark are in great plenty; and they clear out at the cuſ- 
tom-houſc from eleven to twelve thouſand buſhels of grain 
every year. A vaſt body of marcaſite is ound up the 
river, of which copperas is made; and it is tuought that 
there are veins of copper-ore near it. This town was 
formerly famous for a pcarl-fiſhery ; but thongt; there 
are (till plenty of pearl-muſſe s, they are neglected. Here 
is one church in which they preach one Sunday in Eng- 
liſh, and the other in Welſh ; it has a rem aui evica 
to the following purpoſe : * Here lieth the body of Ni- 
& cholas Hookes, of Conway, gent. who was the one- 
& and-fortieth child of his father, William Hookes, 
„ Eſq; by Alice his mother, and the father of twenty- 
t ſeven children. He died the twentieth day of March, 
1637. 
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Of the Iſle of Angleſey ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Air, Scil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


LA 


HE iſle of Angleſey, or Angleſea, the moſt weſtern 

county in North Wales, was called by the an- 
cients Mona, and was the ſeat of the Druids ; but being 
reduced by the Engliſh in the reign of Edward I. it re- 
ceived the name of Angleſey, or the Engliſh Iſland. It 
is ſurrounded on all ſides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the 
ſouth-eaſt, where it is divided from Britain by a nar- 
row ſtreight called Menu, which in ſome places may 
be paſſed on foot at low water. Its extent from Beau- 
maris on the eaſt to Holyhead on the weſt is twenty- ſeven 
miles, and from Abermana's ferry on the ſouth of Lhan- 
8 on the north, where broadeſt, is about twentj- 
IX. 

It is divided into fix hundreds, in which are two 
market-towns, two chaces, ſeventy-four pariſhes, cigh- 
teen hundred and forty houſes, and upwards of twelve 
thouſand perſons. According to Camden it formerly 
contained three hundred and ſixty- three villages. It lies 
in the dioceſe of Bangor, and ſends two members to pat- 
liament, one for the county, and one for Beaumaris. 
It in general enjoys a pretty good air, except when 1 
2 to be covered with the fogs and exhalations 
that ariſe from the ſea, which are apt to occalion agùes, 


— 


| cIpecially in autumn. The ſoil of Angleſey is much 
more fertile than one would imagine from its ſton, 
rocky, and mountainous bottom. It particularly abou" 

in wheat, which is ſaid to be the beſt in all Wales, and 
likewiſe in cattle, fowl, and fiſh. From the mountains 
are dug mill-ſtones and grind-ſtones. Near m_ 
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*- a quarry of a beautiful marble, among which 

—— * * called here falamanders wool ; it is 
v ſtance like flix, and will bear a common fire with- 
1 deing conſumed. Not far from this is a yellow 
© lohureous copper ore, and about three miles to the 
jo is 4 vein of ſtony ochre of various colours, as red, 
low, and blue. 
7 The princi pal rivers are the Brant, the Alow, and the 
kereny. The firſt has its ſource on the ealt ſide of the 
land, and runs moſtiy fouthward, till it falls into the 
Menue. The Alo alſo riſes in this county, and after 
feveral windings falls into the Iriſh ſea. The Keveny 
iſſues from the high hills on the north of Coydana, and 
falls into the ſca on the ſouth-welt (ide of the iſland. 

Among the antiquities of this i{land are two circles of 
ſones, like thoſe of Stonchenge on Salilbury- plain. 
This iſland gives the title of earl to the family of Annelley. 

Among the other popiſh cuſtoms ſtill retained in North 
Wales, it is here uſual, after morning ſervice on Sunday, 
for the people of a whole pariſh to go to foot- ball; and 
when the afternoon ſervice is done they go to the ale- 
houſe. which is frequently kept by the parſon of the pariſh, 
and there they play at all ſorts of gunes. 

The principal place in this iſland is, 

Beaumaris, the county-town, where all the public 
affairs of the iſland are tranſacted. It is ſeated on the eaſt 
fide of Angleſey, nine miles to the north of Bangor, and 
two hundred and forty-one north-weſt of London. It 
was built by king Edward III. to ſecure his conqueſts 
here, who for that purpole began a caſtle; but it does 
not appear that it ever was finiſhed. The town receives 
its name from its ſtanding in a fine moorith plain. It is 
at preſent a populous place, in which the ſeſſions and 
county gaol are kept. It has a good harbour for ſhipping ; 
and as it lies in the direct road to Holyhead, this contri- 
butes to its trade, by the paſſengers who go through it 
in order to ſet fail for Ireland; but, notwithſtanding its 
harbour, it has little or no foreign trade. It principally 
conſiſts of two handſome ſtreets, and has a church, in 
which are ſome fine monuments. he market, which 
is on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, is well furniſhed with 
proviſions. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, a re- 
corder, two bailiffs, who are alſo juſtices of the peace, 
and twenty-one burgeſſes. 

Holyhead is ſeated twenty-four miles to the weſt of 
Beaumaris, and lies oppolite to Dublin: from hence is 
the ſhorteſt and ſaſoſt paſſage over St. George's channel, 
it being the mult weſterly point of Angleſey. It is a little 
iſland of itſelf, joined to Angleſey by a (tone bridge. It 
has a village called in the Welch Kaer Gybi, which con- 
ſiſts of a few ſtraggling thatehed houſes, built on the rock; 
yet ſeveral of them have good accommodations for travel- 
lers. The packet boats from Dublin arrive here three 
times a week, it the wind permits. | 

Ou the rocks grow the herb of which is made kelp, a 
fixed ſalt uſed in making glaſs, and in alum-works. In 
the neighbourhood is a large vein of white fuller's-earth, 
and another of yellow, which might be of uſe to fullers. 
Large flocks of puffins are often ſeen here; they all come 
in one night, and depart in the ſame manner. 


SECT, II. 


Of Merioneth/bire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Air, 
Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


ERIONETHSHIRE is bounded on the north by 
Caernarvonſhire and Denbighthire ; on the eaſt by 
Montgomeryſhire ; on the weſt by St. George's channel, 
or the Iriſh ſea; and on the ſouth by the river Dyffi, 
Which parts it from Cardiganſhire ; it extending thirty- 
ve miles in length, and twenty-five in breadth. 
This county is divided into ſix hundreds, in which are 


aur market - towns, thirty-ſeven pariſhes, about two thou- | 


five hundred and ninety houſes, and ſeventeen thou- 


d one hundred inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe of 
gor, and ſends one member to parliament, 'namely, | 


2 knight for the ſhire. 
| air of Merionethſhire is very ſharp in winter, an 
account 
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| as bad as any in Wales, it being very rocky and moun- 
tainous. However, this county ieccs large flocks of 


ſheep, many goats, and large herds of horned cattle, 
which find pretty good paſture in the valleys. Beides 
theſe, among their other commodities may be reckoned 
Welch cot, deer, fow!, tiſh, and efpecially herrings, 
which are on this coalt in great plenty. 

Some learned authors mention a ſurprizing phænome— 
non, which they tell us this part of the country experienced 
in the year 1694 ; this was a livid vapour ariſing trom the 
ſea, which ſpreading itſelf on tlie land ſet fire to all com- 
buſtibles in its way, as barns, tacks of hay and corn; 
after which the graſs and her bage being all biaſted by this 
peſtilential exhalation, a great mortality of cattle, ſheep, 
horſes, &c. generally enſued, but on firing guns, upon 
ſeeing it approach, it was eatily diſperſed. This exhala- 
tion continued to annoy the country above eight mouths. 
It never fired any thing but in the night, and the flames 
which were weak did no injury to the inhabitants, who 
frequently ruſhed into the middle of them. See the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactious, and a deicription of it in Camden's 
Addenda. 

This county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the principal 
of which are the Dee, the Avon, and the Drurydh. 
The Dee has two ſpring- heads in the caſtern part ot the 
county, which being united, is tuppeſed to run throvyh 
the lake called Pimb!:-meer, without mixing its watcis 
with thoſe of the lake; at leaſt the fiſh fteem not to 
mingle; for it is {aid, that though the Dee abounds with 
ſalmon, none are ever taken in the lake out uf the 
ſtream of the river; nor does the Dee carry off any 
gwiniads, a fith peculiar to the lake, which reſembles the 
whiting, but taſtes like a trout. This river, atter leav- 
ing the lake, runs by a north-eaſt courſe into Denbigh- 
ſhire. The Avon rites in Beroſe-wood, on the calt tide 
of the county, and running moſtly ſouth-weſt, falls into 
St. George's channel. The Drurydh iſſues trom a lake 
in the north of Merionethſhire, and running to the ſouth- 
weſt, alto falls into the Irith tea. 

Harlech, the principal town in this county, is ſeated 
on a ſteep rock on the ſea-ſhore, and is but a poor place, 
though it is the county-town. It had formerly a ſtrong 
handſome caſtle, which had a garriſon for king Charles 
I. in the civil wars, on which account it was atterwards 
demoliſhed by the parliament. The town is governed by 
a mayor, and has a weekly market on Saturdays. 

Dolgelly is ſeated at the foot of a great rock called 
Cader Idris, which is extremely high, a hundred and 
eighty-ſeven miles to the north-welt of London, and is 
waſhed by the river Avon. Ir is but an ordinary town, 


and yet has not only a market on Tueſdays, but a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of Welch cottous. 


S'E CT, III. 


Of Mont gimeryſbire; its Situaticn, Extent, Diviſccns, 
Air, Sol, Rivers, and princifal Places. 


ry the laſt county in North 
Wales, is called by the Welch Sir Trevalwyn 

and is bounded on the north by Merionethſhire and Dea- 
bighſhire ; on the north-eaſt and eaſt by Shropſhire ; on 
the ſouth by Radnorſhire and Cardiganſhire; and on the 
welt by the laſt-mentioned county and part of Merioneth- 
ſhire. It extends thirty five miles in length, and twenty - 
hve in breadth. This county is divided into ſeven hun- 
dreds, and contains five market-towns, forty-ſeven pa- 
riſhes, about five thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty houtes 

and thirty-three thouſand nine handred and lixty inha- 
bitants. It lies in the three ſeveral dioceſes: of St. Aſaph 

Bangor, and Hereford ; but fends only two members to 
parliament, one for the county, and one for the town of 
Montgomery. 

The air is pleaſant and ſalubrious: but this county 
being extremely mountainous is not very fertile, except 
in the vallies, which afford ſome corn, and plenty of 
paſture; however, the fourth, fouth-eaſt, and north-eaſt 

parts being much more level, are extremely truitful, 


eſpecially a pleaſant vale through which the Severn glides 


of its many high barren mountains. The foil is: 


in beautiful meanders. This county has long deen fa · 
mous for breed. of horſes, which are larger 
7 


here 
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here than in any other part of Wales. The county | 


likewiſe abounds in horned cattle, fowl, fiſh, and corn. 

It is watered by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams which fall into 
the Severn, a river that is the principal beauty of this 
county : its ſource is a ſmall lake on the vaſt mountain 
of Plinlymmon, and in its courſe it receives ſo many 
ſmall ſtreams, that it becomes navigable betore it leaves 
the county. The rivers Rhydel and Wye have their 
ſources on the ſame mountain: but theſe laſt ſoon leave 
Montgomerythire. The Tanat riſes towards the north- 
weſt fide of the county, and running eaſtward forms 
part of the northern boundary between Montgomery- 
ſhire and Denbighſhire ; falling into the Severn at the 
north-caſt point of the county. The Turgh riſes on the 
weſt ſide of Montgomeryſhire, and running eaſt ward 
till it reaches the foot of Mount Golway, turns to the 
north, and, after receiving the Wurway, falls into the 
Tanat. 

Montgomery, the county-town, is pleaſantly ſeated 
in a fertile ſoil, and a healthful air, on the aſcent of a 
hill, twenty-four miles to the ſouth of Shrew'bury, and 
about a hundred and fixty-eight to the north-weſt of 
London : it had once a caſtle, which was demoliſhed in 
the civil wars. It is a pretty large town formerly walled 
round, and has a market on Tueſdays. 

Welchpool is ſeated in a rich vale on the bank of the 
Severn, ſeven miles to the north of Montgomerv, and 
a hundred and ſcventy- ſix to the north-welt of London. It 
is the largeſt and beſt town of the county, and has a very 
good trade. The market is conſiderable for cattle, pro- 
viſions, and flannels. The caltle, now called Powis- 
court, is built of a reddifh ſtone, and is a large ſtately 


ſtructure. 


8 ECT. LV. 
of Radnorſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Hiviſiant, Air, Sail, 
Preduce, Rivers, and principal Towns, 


E now come to South Wales, and ſhall beyin with 

Radnorſhire, called by the Welch Sir Vaes y Ved. 

It is bounded on the north by Montgomerythire ; on the 

eaſt by Shropſhire and Herefordihire ; on the ſonth and 

ſouth-welt by Brecknockſhire ; and ou the welt by Car- 

diganſhire; extending thirty miles in length, and twenty- 
five in breadth, 

This county is divided into {ix hundreds, in which are 
contained three market-towns, hity-rwo parilhes, about 
three thouſand one hundred and ſixty houſes, and eigh- 
teen thouſand nine hundred and frxry inhabitunts. It 
is ſeated in the dioceſe of Herclord, and ſends tuo mem- 
bers to parliament, one for the county, and one for the 
town of Radnor. 

The air in this county is in winter cold and piercing. 
The foil in general is but indifferent; yet ſome places 
produce corn, particularly the caitern and fouthern parts; 
but in the northern and weſtern, which are mounrainous, 
the land is chiefly ſtocked with horned cattle, theep, and 
goats. 

Witch reſpect to the rivers of Radnorſhire ; beſides the 
Tame, or Lemd, which, on the north-eaſt, divides this 
county from Shropſhire, and the Wye which waters the 
welt (ide, it has the Ithon, which rilcs in the northern 
borders of the county, forming its winding courſe to the 
ſourhward, and, after having received ſcveral rivulets, 
falls into the Wye. Several other {mall rivers rife in 
the middle of the county, and run into Shropthire and 
Herefordſhire ; by which means this county is ſupplicd 
with plenty of fiſh. 

The principal rowns in this county are the following : 

Radnor, the county-town, is ſeated near the ſpring-head 
of the little river Somergil, a hundred and forty-ninc miles 
to the welſt-north-weſt of London. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
valley at the foot of a hill, where a caſtle formerly ſtood, 
which was deſtroyed by Owen Glendour, when, upon the 
depoſition of Richard II. he aſſumed the title of prince 
of Wales. The town is governed by a recorder, twenty-two 
aldermen, a bailiff and twenty-five burgeſſes, and has a court 
of pleas for all actions, without being limited to any par- 
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into St. George's channel below Cardigan. 
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ticular ſum; yet the aſüzes are not held here. It hag 
market on Thuridays. . 
Preſteign is ſeated in a rich and pleaſant valley, 3 hun 
dred and torty- nine miles from London, and js a hand. 
ſome town, with regular well-built ſtrects. It has — 
convenient inns, and its market is remarkable for "ay 
IeV. of which a great deal of malt is made. 
affizcs are held and the county gaol is kept. 


Ker. Lv, 


of Cardiganſoire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſiens, Ar, 
Sil, and principal Towns. 


D E, called by the Welch Sir Aber. 
teivy, is bounded on the north by a {mall part of 
Mcrionethſhire and Montgomeryſhire; on the caſt b 
Radnorſhire and Brecknockthire ; on the fuuth by Caer- 
marihenſhire and a fmall part of Pembrokeſhire; and on 
the well by Cargigin bay and St. George's chains, It 
extends forty two miles in length and twenty in breadt}; 
and is divided into five hundreds, which contain * 
market-towns, ſixty-four pariſhes, about three thouſand 
one hundred aud fixty houſes, and thirty-five thoutand 
three hundred and cighty inhabitants. It lies in the dioccſe 
ot St. David's, and ſends two members to parliament, one 
for the county, and one for the town ot Cardigan, 
Ihe air is milder here than in moſt parts of Wales. To 
the ſouth and welt are plains fruitful in corn; but the 
northern and eaſtern parts are a continued ridge of moun- 
tains, which, compared with the relt, are bleak and 
orien: yet in the worlt parts of this county there are 
pull ares in Which are bred flocks of theep and large herds 
of cattie, Here is alſo plenty of tame and wild fowl: 
Io near the rivers are found great numbers of otters. 
In che vaileys are ſeveral lakes, and this county is well 
ſupplied with ſca and river fiſh. However, coals and 
other tuel are ſcarce ; but the mountains abound with 
veins of lead and ſilver ore; a ton of which laſt will 
yield ſeventy or eighty ounces of ſilver. The mines 
have been worked ſeveral times to great advantage; aud 
particularly Sir Hugh Middleton is faid to have cleared 
two thouſand pounds a month, for ſeveral years together, 
which enabled him to bring the New River water to 
London: however, ſome private adventurers have attempt- 
ed to work them, but have failed tor want of a ſufficient 
capital, 
The principal rivers are the Teivy, which riſes from 
a lake of the ſame name, at the foot of the mountains on 
the caſtern edge of Cardiganſhire : at tirſt it wanders, 
lolt as it were, among the rocks and ſtones with which 
this part of the country abounds, till beginning to have 
a regular channel, it runs to the ſouth-weſt, and falls 
This river 
is famous tor its great plenty of excellent {almon, and tor 
its abounding with otters. The Rydal has irs ſpring on 
the ſouth-welt fide of Plinlymmon mountain, and runs 
ſouth and fouth-weſt, till it falls into St. George's chan- 
nel, jointly with the Iſtwyth, which riſes beyond the lead 
mines on the north-eaſt ſide of Cardiganſhire. 
Cardigan, the principal town, is called by the Welch 
Abertcivy, from its being ſituate at the mouth of the 
Teivy; it is ſeated one hundred and ninety-cight miles to 
the weſt-north-weſt of London, and is a large, ancient, 
and populovs borough, with a good ſtone bridge over the 
river leading into Pembrokeſhire. The tide flows up to 
the town, and thechict trade of thelin} abitants is tolrelanc, 
to which, and other parts, they export lead. Cardigan was 
once defended by walls and a caſtle, but they are in ruins. 
t gives the title of earl to a brauch of the noble family 
of Montagu. The town is governed by a mayor, u I 
corder, and thirteen aldermen ; here the county buline!s 
is tranſacted, and the aſſizes held. The church 1s 4 
handſome ſtructure, as is alſo the town-hall. 
Aberiſtwyth is a populous town, ſeated on the river 
Rydal, near the place where it falls into the mouth of 
the river Iſtwyth, thirty miles to the north-eaſt dt 
Cardigan, and one hundred and ninety-nine to tae welt- 
north-weſt of London. It is a large populous town, 8” 
| verne@ by a mayor, recorder, and other inferior gut 
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and has a conſiderable market on Mondays. It had 
formerly a caſtle and walls; but they have long ſince been 


decayed. 


SECT. LW 


9 Pembrokeſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſians, Air, 
Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


i; bounded on the north-caſt by Cardizzanthire 5 on 
the eaſt by C ermarthenſhire; on the ſouth by the mouth 
of Briſtol channel; and on the weſt and north by St. 
Georoe's channel ; extending thirty-ſeven miles in length 
and twenty-:Wo in breadth. | 

This county is divided into ſeven hundreds, which 
contain one (iy. ſoven mι⁰Set towns, one hundred and 
forty-three parithes, about ſour thouſand three hundred 
houſes, and tucnty- five honſand nine hundred inhabi- 
rants. It lies ia the dogg of St. David's, and ſens 
three membe1 5 to partizmcy, one for the county, one 
for Haverfor {-w eft, ain another for Pembroke. 

The air is better than is generally experienced in 
countries ſo much expoſed to the fea. Fheſcil is fertile: 
its few mountains, which are chiefly in the north-caſt 
part, yield pretty go pa "LUC for cattle, and the parts 
near the ſea afford plenty of good corn and rich meadows, 
It likewiſe abounds in goats and fowl, particularly in 
excellent faulcons, ia tifſh, and in pit-coal. 

It is well watered with rivers; for beſides the Teivy, 
which parts it from Cacrmarthenſhire, are the Clethy, 
which riſes at the foot of Vrenywaur-hil!, and running 
ſouthward, joins the Dougledye. This laſt has its 
ſource near the middle of the county, and running 
towards the ſouth-weſt joins the Cledhewen, after 
which turning towards the ſouth-weſt, and paſling by 
Harerford- welt, it at length receives the Clethy, and at 
laſt falls into Milford-haven. 

The principal places in this county are St. David's, a 
city which ſtands on the moſt weltern promontory of all 
Wales, two hundred and ſeventy miles from London. 
It was not at firſt an epiſcopal ſce: but afterwards, in the 
reign of king Artkur, became the metropolitan of all 
the churches in Wales. and thus continued till the 
reign of Henry I. when it became ſuffragan to the ſee 
of Canterbury. It was once a conſiderable city defended 
by walls; but theſe are demoliſhed, and it is at preſent 
a ſmall town thinly inhabited, without ſo much as a 
market. The cathedral is the remains of a venerable 
building ; the welt end, which contains the choir, is {till 
in good repair; but the eaſt end has ſuffered ſo much 
from time and neglect, that the roof has fallen in. 

From the point of land on which Sr. David's ſtands, 
may be diſtinguiſhed in a clear day the coalt of Ireland, 
though it is near forty miles diſtant. Before this point lie 
ſeveral dangerous rocks called the Biſhop and his Clerks, 
on which many ſhips have been loft. Near thele is a 
little iſland named Ramſey, two miles in length, and a 
mile and a half in breadth. 

Haverford-weſt is commodliouſly ſeated on the river 
Dougledye, over which is a ſtone bridge, fifteen miles 
ſouth-by-eaſt of St. David's, and two hundred and fitty- 
five miles to the weſtward of London : it is a large hand- 
ſome place, with ſeveral good houſes, and contains three 
pariſh churches, among which St. Mary's is a neat 
building, with a high ſpice. There is alſo a fourth 
Church in the out parts. Haverford has a conſiderable 
trade and ſeveral ſhips belonging to it. It had formerly 
a wall and a caſtle, which are now demoliſhed. The 


EMBROKESHIRE, called by the Welch Penbroſhire, 


aſlzes and county-gaol are kept here, and it is governed 


by a mayor, aldermen, and twenty-four common council; 
it has alſo a ſheriff, a rown-clerk, two bailiffs, ſerjeants 
at mace, and other officers. "The town and neighbour- 
abound with gentry, who in politeneſs emulate 
Caermarthen, as that now does Haverford-welt, for trade 
and merchandize. There is here a free · ſchool, a charity- 
chool for boys and girls, and an alms-houſe. 
Milford-haven, on which this town ſtands, is a large, 
lafe, and moſt commodious harbour, capable of containing 
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a thouſand ſhips at one time, without ane danger of their 
runging foul of each other, It has thirtetn fonde, fi- 
teen creeks, and five bats, al! of which have their parti. 
cular names; and it has ſcveral years been improving 
and fortifying by order of the government, confiderahle 
ſums having been or nod by parliament for thut purpoſe, 
he entrance into 1” may be known by three f mall iflant; 
on the north-weſt, all in ſight, and the iſle of Lundy on 
the fovth caft. | 

Pembroke, the connty-rown, is commocioully ſented 
on the innermoſt creck of NMilford-haven, over two 
branches of which there are two handſome bridges. It 
lands two hundred and ſeventeen miles to the vill ward 
of London, and is ſurrounded with a Hal! 


1 : 
f # 


which has 
three gates, and is alto deſended by a ſtrong caltle ſcated 
ona rock. It is well built and his two churches : as it 
is hapyily ſituated for commerce, the inhabitants carry 
on an extenſive trade, and employ new two hundred 
(hips on their own account; and beſides merchants, 
feverat other conſiderable families reſide there. It river 
the title of earl to the noble family of Herbert, au! 15 
governed by a mayor, bailifl, and burgelles. 


Ker. Le 


Of Caermarth:nfſhire; its Situnticn, Extent, Dit: iſcut, Alf; 
Scil, Produce, Rivers, and a Piſeriptiau of Ciermarthen. 
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AERMARTHENSHIRE, or Cart Rire, iz 
bout ded on the north by Cardiginſhire; on the ecaſt 
by Brecknockthire and Glamorganihue ; on the fouth by 


vt. George's channel; aud on the weib by Pembrokeſhire ; 


extending adove thirty-five miles in length and twenty in 


' breadth. It is divided into fix hundreds, in which are 


contained eight marłet · tow ne, one hundred and forty-five 
| pariſhes, about five thouſand three hundred and fifty 


houtes, and ſeventeen thuuſand inhabitants. It lies in 
the diocele cf St. David's, and fſen.'s two members to 
parliament, one for the county and another for the 
town of Caermarthen. | 

The air is gencrally eſteemed ſalutary, and more mild 
in winter than in moſt of the neighbouring counties. 
As the land is leſs inc umbered with rocks and mauntains 
than the other parts of Wales, it is more fertile ; It 
produces great plenty of corn and graſs, and the rich 
meadows feed very fine cattie. This county alſo abounds 
in wood, pit-coal, fow!, and fiſh, eſpecially falmon, which 
is remarkably good here. 

The principal rivers are the Towy, which riſes in 

Cardiganſhire, and entering the north-caſt fide of this 
county, runs fouth and ſouth-weſt, and at length falls 
into Briſtlol-channcl. The Cothy riſes neur the north 
borders of Cacrmarthenſhire, and runaing moſtly ſouth- 
ward joins the Towy. The Tare, or Teixy, rifcs in 
Cardiganſhire, but ſoon becomes the boundary between 
that couuty and Caermarthenſhire, till being joined by 
the little river Keach, it parts CarCiganſiire and Pem- 
brokethire, 
Caermarthen, or Carmarthen, the connty-town, is plea- 
ſantly ſeated on the banks of the Towy, two hundre{ 
and fifty-one miles to the north-welt of London. The 
town is well built, populoue, and daily increaſing.  Hi- 
ther the gentry of South Wales chiefly refort, invited by 
its pleaſing ſituation, handſome buildings, and the plays 
and aſſemblies held here. Ii has a convenient quay for 
the lading and unlading of goods, and a handſome ſtone 
bridge over the river : but the inhabitants ſuffer from 
the ſands thrown up by the ſca in the mouth of the har- 
bour. The town is governed by a mayor, two ſheriffe, 
choſen out of the ſixteen aldermen, a recorder, &c. who 
on ſolemn days appear in their ſcarlet gowns, with the 
{word, cap of maintenance, and two maces. It was 
once fortified with a wall and a ſtrong caſtle, and ar pre- 
ſent gives the title of marquis to the duke of Leeds, of the 
name of Olborne. 

This was the birth-place of Merlin the ancient British 
prophet, who flouriſhed in 480, and about a mile from the 


town, by the road fide, almoſt oppoſite to the biſhop of St. 
David's 
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David's palace, is a place called Merlin's grove. The 
people in and about this town are reckoned the wealthieſt 
and politeſt in all Wales. 


SE C T. LVII. 


Of Brecknockſtire ; its Name, Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
ir, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns. 


{ 
HIS county is called by the Welch Brycheinog, 
[ which the Engliſh have changed into Brecknock. 
The Welch name has been derived by ſome authors from 
Brechanius, a Britiſh prince, famous for his twenty-four 
daughters, who, from the ſanctity of their lives, were 
after their death eſteemed ſaints. It is bounded on the 
north by Radnorſhire; on the eaſt by Radnorſhire and 
Herefordſhire ; on the ſouth by Glamorganſhire ; and on 
the weſt by Caermarthenſhire and Cardiganſhire ; extend- 
ing thirty-nine miles in length and twenty-ſeven in 
breadth, 

This county is divided into fix hundreds, and contains 
four market-towns, ſixty-one pariſhes, and about thirty- 
five thouſand three hundred inhabitants. It lies in the 
dioceſe of St. David's, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, one for the county, and one for Brecknock. 
The air of this county, except on the mountains, is 
remarkably mild. It is indeed extremely mountainous, 
which renders travelling through it ſo diſagreeable and 
dangerous, that the Engliſh who ride through it, ludi- 
crouſly, but not very improperly, call it Break-neck-ſhire ; 
however, towards Radnorſhire it is ſomewhat more low 
and level. The air on the mountains is, during the winter, 
_— ſharp, but ſalubrious. The valleys produce 
Plenty of corn, and from the mountains great herds of 
cows and oxen are brought to England ; this county alſo 
produces goats, ſome veniſon, and plenty of fowl. 

The principal rivers in Brecknockſhire are, the Uſk, 
which riſes from a ſpring on the ſide of the Black-moun- 
tain, on the ſouth-weſt borders of the county, and running 
firſt to the north, and then to the eaſt, paſſes into Mon- 
mouthſhire. The Wye is the north-eaſt boundary between 
this county and Radnorſhire, after which it enters Here- 
Fordſhire. The Irvon riſes among the mountains on the 
.north-weſt, and running firſt to the ſouthward, and then 
to the north-eaſt, falls into the Wye. Both theſe and the 
ſmaller rivers are well ſtored with fiſh, particularly the 
Uſk and the Wye, which abound with falmon and trout. 

We ought not here to omit Brecknock-meer, a lake 
in the middle of the county, berween two and three miles 
over, ſo full of fiſh, that the inhabitants commonly ſay, 


that there are only two thirds of water to one of fiſh. 


We ſhall now give a conciſe deſcription of the chief 
towns of this county, 
| Brecon, or Brecknock, the capital of the county, is 
called by the Welch Aber-Houdhy, it being ſeated at 
the confluence of the Houdhy and the Uſk, one hundred 
and ſixty-one miles to the weſtward of London. It is an 
ancient and large town, containing three churches, one 
of which is collegiate, and ſtands at the weſt end. The 
houſes are well built ; it has a good ſtone bridge, and it 
had formerly a wall with three gates, and a ſtately caſtle. 
The aſſizes are kept here, and it has a pretty good trade 
in woollen manufactures. It has a market on Saturdays, 
which is well ſupplied with corn, cattle, and proviſions. 
It is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, two cham- 
berlains, two conſtables, and a town-clerk. 

Bealt, Bealth, or Builth, is pleaſantly ſeated in a 
woody country, on the banks of the river Wye, ſixteen 
miles to the north of Brecknock, and has a wooden bridge 
over the river, leading into Radnorſhire. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly employed in the ſtocking manufacture. 
The market is well ſupplied with cattle on Mondays, 
and on — with corn and all fort of proviſions. 

Hay, called by the Welch Treghelly, is ſeated on the 
Wye, near the borders of Herefordſhire, one hundred 
and thirty-four miles to the weſtward of London, and is 
a pretty good town, with a market on Mondays, well 


ſupplied with proviſions. 


' 
length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. 
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Of Glamorganſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Divifnns, fi 
Soil, Produce, Rivers, and principal Towns, ; 


FI LAMORGANSHIRE, the laſt county in Wale, 

we have now to deſcribe, is bounded on the north 
by Brecknockſhire ; ofthe eaſt by Monmouthſhire ; on 
the ſouth by Briſtol-channel; and on the welt by that 
channel and Caermarthenſhire ; extending forty miles ia 


It is divided into ten hundreds, in which are contained 
one city and eight market-towns, one hundred and eigh. 
teen pariſhes, twenty-five caflics, about ten thouſand 
houſes, and fifty-eight thouſand inhabitants. It lies in 
the dioceſe of Landaff, and ſends two members to parlia, 
ment, one for the county, and one for the town of 
Cardiff, 

On the north ſide of this county, where it is moun- 
tainous, the long continuance of the ſnow renders the 
air ſharp; but the country being more level on the ſouth 
ſide it is milder, more populous, and bears very large 
crops of corn, with very ſweet graſs ; whence it is called 
the Garden of Wales. Cattle abound in all parts, there 
being fruitful valleys among the mountains, that yield 
very good paſture, Its other commoditics are lead, coals, 


butter, and fiſh. | 


The priacipal rivers of this county are the von, which 
riſes among the mountains in the north of Glamourganſhire 
and falls into Briſtol-channel. The Ruinney, which 
riſes in Brecknockſhire, but ſoon entering this county, 
is the boundary between it and Moninouthihire, and talls 
into the mouth of the Severn. The Taff, Tatte, or Tave, 
which alſo riſes in Brecknockſhire, and runs near the 
eaſtera ſide of Glamorganſhire, to the mouth of the Severn, 
The Ogmore riſes from a ſpring in the northern 
borders of this county, and running ,to the ſouthward, 
through the middle of Glamorganſhire, falls into B. iſtol - 
channel. The Tave riſes at the foot of the Black- 
mountain in Brecknockſhire, and entering this county at 
the north end, runs moſtly ſouthward till it enters Briſtal- 
channel at Swanſey. Theſe, with the many rivulets running 
into them, render this county fertile, and at the fame 
time ſupply the inhabitants with great variety of fiſh, 

The principal places in this county are the following: 

Landaff, is ſeated on an aſcent, by the river Ie, 
near Cardiff, one hundred and ſixty- three miles to the welt 
of London: but though it is the ſee of a biſhop, and is 
therefore ſtiled a city, it has not ſo much as a market, The 
cathedral is, however, a neat ancient building. 

Cardiff, or Caerdiff, is feared on the river Tave, tuo 
miles to the ſouth of Landaff, and is a handſome, popu- 
lous trading town. It has a caſtle, a wall, and four 
gates, with a bridge over the river. The neighbouring 
country is fruitful, and four miles below the town is 4 
commodious haven in Briſtol-channel, from which {mall 
veſſels may come up to the bridge. It contains two pa- 
riſhes, and about three hundred houſes, formed into 
broad paved ſtreets. The conſtable of the caſtle is chict 
magiſtrate, beſides whom there are a recorder, twelve 
aldermen, twelve common-council, two ferjeants at mace, 
Sc. Here the aſſizes and ſeſſions for the county are held. 
The town carries on a conſiderable trade with Briltol. 

Caerfilly, or Caerphilly, is ſeated between the rivers 
Tave and Rumney, five miles to the north of Lan 
[t ſtands in a mooriſh ground among the hills ; and the 
many Roman coins dug up here, render it probable 
that the walls were built by the Romans. The caſtle is 
one of the nobleſt pieces of ruins in the whole iſland, 
It was larger than any caſtle in England, that of Wind- 
ſor excepted ; and from what remains of it, appears to have 
been extremely beautiful. One half of a round tower has 
fallen quite down, but the other over-hangs its baſis more 
than nine feet, and is as great a curioſity as the leaning 
tower of Piſa in Italy. 

- Neath, is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, 


over 
| Which there is a bridge, one hundred aud la 
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miles to the weſtward of London. It is an ancient and 

etty large town, governed by a portreve, who is {worn 
E by the deputy conſtable of the caſtle of Neath. Small 
veſſels come to this town to load coals, which are here 
in great plenty. On the other ſide of the river are the 
ruius of a fine monaſtery; but a large ſtructure belong- 
ing to it is kept in good repair. : 

Swanſey is a ſea- port town, commodiouſly ſeated on 
the ſea-ſhore, near the mouth of the river "Favye, in the 
fity-firſt degree forty minutes north latitude, and in the 
fourth degree five minures welt longitude, It 1s a large, 
clean, and well-built town, governed by a portreve, a 
chief, twelve aldermen, two chamberlains, and fixty or 
ſeventy common-council-men. The ſtreets are broad 
and paved, and it has two churches, and an old caſtle. 
It has the belt trade of any town in the county, eſpecial- 


ly for coals, which are ſent by ſea to Somerſetſhire, De- 
vonſhire, Cornwall, and even to Ireland; a hundred ſail 
of ſhips being often ſeen here at a time loading of coals. 
Mineral waters were ſome years ago diſcovered at Swan- 
ſey, which are ſaid to be of great efficacy in fluxes, hæ- 
morrhages, diabetes, palſies, rheumatiſms, and other 
diſtempers. | 

Among the many antiquities of Glamorganſhire, one 
of the moſt ſingular in the weſtern part of the county 
called Gower, where, on a mountain named Kevyn- 
bryn, is a ſtone of an immenſe ſize, computed to weigh 
near twenty ton, laid upon ſeveral others by way of 
ſupporters. They are all of the mill- ſtone fort, and 
though the upper one is to large, ſeveral tons have been 
broke off for mill-ſtones. It is commonly known by the 
name of Arthur's ſtone. 


CHA F.. AX. 
Of VORTH BRITAIN, or SCOTLAND, with its Iſlands. 
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Is Situation, Fxtent, Face of the Country, Air, Sail, 
Produce, Lakes, and Rivers. 


COTLAND, which ſince the union has been called 

North Britain, is the northern part of this iſland, 
which in the fifth of queen Anne, in 1707, was by the 
conſent of the parliament of both kingdoms united to 
England; and they being thus joined, the whole iſland 
is ſtyled Great Pritain. 
Thus all the northern part of this iſland, beyond the 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, belongs 
to Scotland, together with a multitude of iſlands, which 
amount to about three hundred ; but ſome of them are 
very inconſiderable. This country is bounded on all 
ſides by the ocean, except on the ſouth, where it is ſe- 
parated from England, beginning at the eaſt, by the 
nyver Tweed, Cheviot-hills, the river Erſk, and Solway 
Frith. It is generally reckoned to extend three hundred 
and eighty miles in length, from Aldermouth-head, near 
the iſle of Mull, to Buchaneſs, and one hundred and 
ninety in breadth, where broadeſt. The coaſt is much 
indented, and the land in ſeveral places nearly cut through 
by bays, gulphs, and rivers, the firſt of which form 
excellent harbours, and the latter abound with freſh- 
water fiſh, 

North Britain, excluſive of its iſlands, lies between 
the fifty-fourth degree forty minutes, and the fifty-eighth 

ee thirty minutes north latitude, and between the 
it degree thirty minutes, and the ſixth degree weſt lon- 
gitude. The longeſt day is upwards of eighteen hours, 
and the ſhorteſt five hours forty-five minutes : but the 

hteſt of the northern lights in a great meaſure remedy 

inconvenience of the ſhort days of winter. 

The air is very temperate, and not half ſo cold as 
might be imagined from its being ſeated ſo far to the 
north, This, as in England, is owing to the warm va- 
pours and moderate breezes that continually come from 

lea, which alſo ſerve to purity the air, and put it in 

a conſtant agitation, as preſerves the inhabitants 
any remarkablg epidemic diſeaſcs. 

reat part of the country, particularly towards the 

= and weſt, is mountainous, and covered with heath ; 

us is called the Highlands, but theſe in ſeveral places 

= good paſture : between the higher grounds are 

rich vallies, which produce corn and cattle. Indeed 

©'outh parts of Scotland are far preferable to the north 

* England, and there are every where all things 
. vary for human life; and not only ſufficient for the 
— but alſo to export. They do not want 
„dut the grain moſtly cultivated is oats, as it will 


0 . 5 * 2 
grow * mountainous parts. The productions in 


| 


Scotland are in general much the ſame as in England. 
In the Lowlands there is little timber, but in the more 
northern parts there are foreſts of fir-trees, that might 
afford maſts for the largeſt men of war; but it is difficult 
to bring them to the ſea-ſide. There are alſo many large 
woods of oak, aſh, and elm, fit for building, and 
abundance of fruit-trees in their gardens and orchards. 
The ſoil likewiſe in many places produces great plenty of 
hemp and flax. They have coal-pits, which afford ex- 
cellent coal, great quantities of which are brought to 
London, where it is known by the name of Scotch-coal. 
This is their fuel in ſeveral parts; but in the Highlands 
they burn wood, and in orher places turf, peat, heath, 
broom, and furze. They have likewiſe mines of lead, 
with quarries of free-ſtone, and the latter in ſuch plenty, 
= moſt of the principal towns are built with nothing 
elſe. 

The country abounds in flocks of ſheep, many of 
which are ſent into England, as is the greateſt parts of 
their wool. It has alſo great herds of cattle, which are 
generally black, except in corn-ſoils, and theſe are much 
larger than thoſe bred in other parts: but in general, 
their ſheep and horned cattle are much ſmaller than thoſe 
of England, and their fleſh is very ſweet. The High- 
landers annually bring great numbers of them into the 
Lowlands, where ſome are fatted ; but the bulk of them, 
with many of thoſe bred in the Lowlands, are ſent into 
ſeveral parts of England, eſpecially to St. Faith's, near 
Norwich, where they turn to good account. 

They have alſo many hogs, and an incredible number 
of goats, particularly in the north and the Highlands ; 
the latter they eat themſelves, but the hogs they for the 
moſt part pickle and export, as they likewiſe do great 
quantities of ſalt beef. In the ſouthern parts there are 
no deer, except in gentlemen's parks; bur every where 
elſe they are in great plenty. 

They breed great numbers of horſes, eſpecially in 
Galloway and the Highlands. Theſe, though ſmall, are 
hardy and capable of great fatigue, and are therefore ex- 
tremely proper for a mountainous country, which in 
many places will not admit of carriages and teams : theſe 
will thrive upon what would ſtarve other horſes. How- 
ever, in many places of the Lowlands, they breed horſes 
fit for coaches and other carriages, and for war. 

Scotland has not only plenty of the domeſtic fowl 
common in other countries, but many other kinds, eſ- 
pecially in the iſlands, where they are ſo numerous, that 
the inhabitants can neither conſume nor vend half of 
them. Their fowl and eggs afford a conſiderable trade 
for food, and their feathers for bedding, and other uſes. 
Their fat is likewiſe uſed by the inhabitants, not only 
in many caſes where it is neceſſary, but likewiſe for 
phylic. | 

7G Beſides 
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Beſides the freſh-water fiſh found in the lakes and ri- 
vers, leveral of the itlands are frequented by whales; 
cod, ling, haddock, ſturgeon, turbut, mackrel, ſcate, 
ſea-urchins, car-filh, &c. are caught in great plenty on 
all their coaſts. Lobiters, crabs, and oyſters, are found 
in vaſt quantiues on the Weſtern Iſlands ; and cockles, 
muſſels, limpets, wiiks, ſcollops, and ſpouts, are caſt 
by the tide in ſuch numbers on the iſles, that the people 
cannot conſume them. 

In this country ſprings of clear and wholeſome water 
are every where in plenty, not only on the tides, but on 
the tops of many of the mountains. Theſe in their de- 
ſcent ſwell into pleaſant rills, and augmenting their 
fireams, become rivers. Many of theſe meeting with 
hollow plas in their paſſage, expand themſelves into 
lakes, till f ding a proper channel, they reſume their 
form of rivers, and, as the nature of the ſoil directs, 
ſometimes expand themſelves again and again, or conti- 
nue their progreſs in the fame form to the fea. 

The molt remarkable lochs or lakes in Scotland are 
Lochtay, Lochneſs, and Lochlevin, which fend forth 
rivers of the ſame name with themlelves; Lochlomond, 
which ſends forth the river Lomond ; and Lochiern, from 
which flows the river lern. There is a lake in Straith- 
errach, which never freezes, however ſevere the froſt, 
till February, and then in one night it freezes all over, 
and if it continues two nights, the ice grows very thick. 
Another lake at a place called Glencaich, is feated on 
a high ground between the tops of two mountains, and it 
is remarkable that the middle of this luke is always frozen 
throughout the ſummer, notwithſtandiag the ſtrong re- 
flection of the ſun- beams from the mountains, which 
melts the ice at the ſides of the lake. Round the lake the 
ground has a conſtant verdure, as if it enjoyed a perpe- 
rual ſpring; and by feeding on that graſs, cattle grow 
ſooner fat than any where elle. 

In Linlithgowſhire is a lake called Lochoat, from 
whence a ſtream runs under a neighbouring mountain, 
and after it has purſued its courſe about two hundred 
paces, iſſued with great force from a ſpring about three 
feet broad, when it forms a ſtream that turns a mill. 

The capital rivers, particularly the Forth, Clyde, 


Tay, and Nefs, &c, divide the country into peninſulas ; | 


theſe running ſo far within land as to be intercepted only 
by a ſmall iſthmus, or neck of land. Theſe and the 
other rivers, which are very numerous, will be particu- 
larly treated of in our deſcription of the counties through 
which they pals. 


SSCT 1 
of the Government, Religion, Fiſheries, and Trade of 
North Britain. 
T HE parliament of Scotland being now mingled 
with that of Great Britain, there are ſixteen peers 
choſen out of the nobility who repreſent that body, and 
torty- five members who 1epreſent the following ſhires 
and diſtricts. 

The ſhires which ſince the Union ſend one member 
each to parhament, are 1. Aberdeen, 2. Aire, 3. Ar- 
gyle, 4 Bamff, 5. Berwick, 6. Bute and Caithneſs, by 
turns, 7. Clackmannam, 8, Dumbarton, 9. Dumfries, 
10. Edinburgh, 11. Elgin, 12. Fife, 13. Forfar, 14. Had- 
ding*on, 15. Inverneſs, 16. Kincardine, 17. Kirkcud- 
bright, 18. Lanerk, 19. Linlithgow, 20. Nairn, 21. Ork- 
ney and Zetland, 22. Peebles, 23. Perth, 24. Renfrew, 
25. Roſs, 26. Roxburgh, 27. Selkirk, 28. Stirling, 
29. Sutherland, and 30. Wigton. 

Beſides theſe there are the following fifteen diſtricts of 
royal burghs, which alternately ſend one member to par- 
liament. 1. Aire, Irwin, Rothſay, Inverary, and Camp- 
bell-rown. 2. Bamff, Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and In- 
verury. 3. The city of Edinburgh. 4. Forreſs, Nairn, 
Inverneſs, and Fortroſe. 5. Pittenweem, Eaſt- Anſtru- 
ther, Weſt-Anſtruther, Craile, and Kilrennie. 6. In- 
verkeithing, Stirling, Dumfermling, Culroſs, and Qucens- 
ferry. 7. Burntiſland, Dyſart, Kirkaldy, and King- 
horn, 8. Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, Cowpar, and 
Forfar. 9. Montroſe, Aberdeen, Brechin, Aberbro- 
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chock, and Inverbervy. 10. Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, 
Lochmaban, Annon, and Sanquhar, 11. Lanerk, Lin. 
lithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles, 12. Renfrew, Glal- 
gow, Ruglen, and Dumbarton. 13. Dingwall, Tayne, 
Dornock, Weik, and Kirkwall. 14. Jedburgh, Had. 
dington, Dunbar, North Berwick, and Lauder, 
Wigton, Whithorn, New Galloway, and Stranroer, 

The courts of civil Judicature in Scotland are, 

The college of juſtice, commonly called the ſeſſions, 
which conſiſts of a preſident, and fourteen lords of 
ſeſſion, who fit twice a year to adminiſter juſtice, 
Under theſe are ſeven clerks of ſeſſion, and fix inferior 
officers. Before this court are tried at ſtated tim 
all civil cauſes, which they determine by acts of par. 
liament, and the cuſtom of the nation; and where 
theſe are detective, they decide according to the civil 
law, and the rules of equity. There lies no appeal 
from this court but to the parliament ; and the pre. 
ſence of nine judg:s is required to make their decrees 
valid, 

The juſticiary, uſua'ly called the juſtice or criminal 
court, conſiſts of fi. lords of the ſeflion, and juſtice- 
general, and juſtice-cl-rk. Theſe are joined by a pannel 
or jury, of fifteen Hut of forty-five, by whom all cauſes 
of 2 criminal nature are tried. They hold aſſizes all 
over the kinga am twice every year, and from thence are 
called lords ot tue circuit. 

The court of exchequer, which is like that of Eng- 
land, and conſiſts of a chief and four other barons, &c. 

Ihe court of chancery. The officers of ſtate are, the 
keeper of the ſeal, the lord privy-ſcal, the lord clerk- 
regiſter, and the lord advocate. 

Beſides the above national judges, every county or 
ſhire has a chief magiſtrate or his deputy, who is ordi- 
nary judge in all civil and criminal cauſes ; but, in moſt 
caſes, an appeal lies from this magiſtrate to the ſeſſion 
and court of juſticiary. The ſheriff is in effect the ſu- 
preme juſtice of peace, to whom the law principally 
intruſts the ſecuring the quiet and tranquility of that part 
of the kingdom of which he is ſheriff. Bailiffs, ſtewards, 
and conſtables, in their reſpective diſtricts, have the ſame 
liberty as ſheriffs in their ſhires. 

There are two ſorts of burghs, namely royal burghs, 
and burghs of barony, each of which is a corporation, 
and holds courts, though none but the royal burghs ſend 
members to parliament. The royal burghs are one in- 
tire body, governed by one general court, called The 
Convenuon of Burrows, which is gencrally held every 
year at Edinburgh, and has cognizance of every thing 
relating to the trade and intereſt of all the burghs in 
general. As to the burghs of barony, every one that 
holds a barony of the crown, has a court, in which leſ- 
ſcr cauſes, both civil and criminal, are tried. 

The court of admiralty is a ſupreme court, in which 
all maritime cauſes, crimes, treſpaſſes, quarrels, &e. 
may be tried before the lord high admiral's judge, for he 
himſelf never judges ; he forms his decifion on the civil 
law, and cultoms of Scotland. 

There are alſo in Scotland what are called commiſlary 
courts, which are a kind of eccleſiaſtical courts, in 
which cauſes are tried by commiſſaries. The principal 
of theſe is at Edinburgh. The four commiſſaries of that 
metropolis particularly try cauſes of matrimony and 
adultery, in order to a plenary divorce, ſo that the in- 
nocent perſon may marry, as if the offending party vere 
naturally dead, 3 

The eſtabliſhed religion is called the Preſbyterian ; it 
being a church government by paſtors, teachers, elders, 
and deacons. The eccleſiaſtical courts are the four 
following 

I. The General Aſſembly, which is the higheſt eccle- 
ſiaſtical court in the kingdom, and meets anaually in Mays 
and fits about ten days. A lord commiſſioner, WhO 15 
always a nobleman of the firſt quality, perũdes here, 353 
repreſentative of the king's perſon. All the members * 
annually elected, and the moderator of the laſt year A 
ſembly opens the new ſeſſions with a ſermon. , 

IT. The Provincial Synod, which is compoſed of t ? 
members of ſeveral adjacent preſbyteries, meets twice. 
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reſpondents from the neighbouring ſynods, who are a 

check upon one another to determine appeals trom the 

prelbyter ies within their diſtrict; and to enquire into and 

cenſute the behaviour of the preibyterics the:nſ{cives. 

They have likewite power to remove a miniſter from one 
Jace to another: but appeals lie from this ſynod to the 
neral aſſembly. 

The Preſbytery, which conſiſts of a miniſter and one 
elder from tive to ten or more neighbouring pariſhes, 
who, being alſembled, chooſe one of the miniſters to be 

zſes, or moderator, Here are tried appeals fiom the 
Kirk-ſefſion; and here they inſpect into the behaviour 
of the minilters and elders within their reſpective bounds, 
They ſupply vacant pariſhes, ordain pattors, examine 
and licenſe ſchool-matters and young ſtudents for proba- 
tionary preachers ; and judge when or on whom to infl:Ct 
the greater excommunication, 

IV. The Kirk Scſſion coniil* ot the miniſter, elders, 
and deacons in each pariſh, Wh. aſiders the affairs of 
the pariſh as a religious ſociety. « ney judge in all leſſer 
matters eſteemed ſcandalous, can uſpend rom the com- 
munion, and regulate every thing lating to public wor- 
ſhip and the poor. 

The number of kirks or church »otiand amounts 
to about nine hundred and fitty, b« a few chapels, 
which make up fſixty-cight preibyterics, 1. cluded in chi- 
teen provincial ſynods. 

The law of Scotland has provided again. Auralities, 
and throughout the whole country there are no etices 
worth leſs than fitty pound ſterling per annum; which in 
that country is a good maintenance, nor any that exceed 
a hundred and fitty pounds a year. 

There are here however ſeveral ſets of diſſenters from 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip, the principal of which are the 
Epiſcopalians, who uſe the form of prayer of the church 
of England: but the nonjurors among theſe are not per- 
mitted to have public mectiug-houſes, but are only ſuf- 
fered to preach and read the divine ſervice to very {mall 
congregations; While thoſe who take the oaths, and 
pray for his majeſty in expreſs terms, have meeting-hou- 
ſes. There are allo the Erikinites and Gibbonites, ſo 
called from the miniſters of thoſe names, who have 
broke off from the church of Scotland, and upon that 
account thev are alſo cailed Seceders. There are like- 
wiſe Mountaineers, thus named from their preaching in 
the open fields, and on the mountains; theſe are alſo 
calledCovenanters. And of late years a new ſect has ariſen 
diſtiaguiſhed by the names of Glaſſites, or Sandemanuiaus, 
from the firſt tounders. 

From the government and religion of North Britain 
ve ſhall proceed to its trade. The Scots plaids are a 
manufacture in which they exceed all other nations, both 
as to colour and fineneſs; they have likewiſe manufac- 
tures of various other woollen ſtuffs ; bur the principal 
articles are linen cloth, which is greatly encouraged and 
improved ; cambricks, mullins, ſtriped, flowered, and 
plain. The ſalt of Scotland, which is principally made 
in what they call pans or caldrons, is ſaid to be better 
and ſtronger than that of Shields and Newcaſtle, and 
cures fiſh to greater advantage ; whence it is fo valued 
abroad, that great quantities of it are annually exported 
to Norway, Germany, and the Baltic. 

The fiſheries of Scotland are very conſiderable, and of 
great advantage to the people, particularly that of ſalmon, 
cod, and herrings, all of which employ a vaſt number of 
hands, and are barrelled and exported in great quantities 
to the continent. Indeed Scotland has the advantage of 

catching herrings ſooner, and curing them at a leſs ex- 
pence than England: their ſituation for exporting them 
is likewiſe extremely commodious, ſo that they can be 

ner at market than the Dutch; thoſe belonging to the 

laſgow merchants ſooner arriving on the coaſts of Spain, 
Portugal, and up the Streights, as the merchants of 
Dundee, Aberdeen, &c. can fooner reach the Baltic. 

As it was agreed at the Union that the ſubjects of the 
united kingdom (hall have free trade belonging to either, 

to be regulated as in England, the Scots merchants not 
_ only trace to all parts of Europe, but to our plantations in 
America; from the latter they bring great quantities of 

aeco, ſugar, drugs, &c. and what they do not (ell at 
me, export to the different countrics of Europe. 
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In ſhort, Scotland is taid to have this advantage to 
boaſt, which reiiher England nor any nation in Europe 
has, namely, thet in every branch of its trade with other 
countries, the balance is on its fide, that is, the Scots 
ſend out to cvery country more commouditics than» they 
receive back, and conſequently the difference or overplus 
mu!l be made good in ſpecie. 

We ſhall now refer our readers for a farther account of 
Scotland, to the beginning of the account we have 
given of Great Britain in geucral, and conclude this ſee— 
tion with obſerving, that Scotland is divided into thirty- 
three ſhires, or counties; theſe arc the ſhires of Berwick, 
Haddington, Edinburgh, Roxborcugh, Sc kirk, Peebles, 
Lanerk, Duntries Wigtuwn, Aire, Dun ton, Pute, 
Caithneſs, Renfrew, Sterling. Linlithgow, I th, Kincar- 
din, Aberdeen, Inverncts, Nairne, Crom. ie, Argyle, 
Fife, Forfar, Bamff, Kikcudbright, Suthe und, Clac- 
manan, Kinroſs, Roſs, Elgin, and Otkn« yy, 
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If Berwickſhire; its Situatian, Extent, 'iviſ.ans, Soil, 
Praduce, and principal Tou s. 


HIS county received its name © »m Berwick upon 

Tweed, which once belonged to it; but it was 
originally termed the Mers, or "arch, from its being 
the boundary between Englan”! and Scotland. It lies in 
the ſouth- caſt of Scotland, ad is bounded on the eaſt by 
the North fer; on the Huth by the Tweed and Tiviot- 
on the ©. oy Tweedale, in Peebleſhire ; and on 
the north by Halt Lothian, in Haddingtonthire; extend- 
ing about thirty miles in length, and containing two 
proſby teries, and thirty-five pariſh-churches. 

This county is divided into three parts, namely, Mers, 
Lammermoor, and Lauderdale. The Mers is a pleafant 
low ground, open to the influence of the ſun, and 
guarded from ſtorms by Lammermoor ; hence the ſoil is 
iruittul, abounding with corn and pulſe, but eſpecially 
hay. 

Lammermoor is a tract of hills on the north ſide of the 
ſhire, above fixteen miles long, and at leaft fix in 
breadth, which, though to appearance barren, feeds mul- 
titudes of ſheep and black cattle. In the ſummer ſeaſon 
it is particularly coted for paſturage, and for affording 
plenty of moor-towl, partridges, plover, dotterels, and 
other game. 

Lauderdale is a tract lying on cach fide the water of 
Lauder, abounding in hills, woods, and pleaſant valleys. 
It belongs to the crown, and is governed by a bailiff; 
which office is anuexed to the noble family of Lauder 
dale. 

In ſhort, the ſhire of Berwick is in general very fertile 
in corn and graſs. It abounds with black cattle, ſheep, 
and horſes. The molt fruitful and populous parts are 
thoſe that lie on the Tweed, and the lefler rivers White- 
water, Black-water, and the Eye. The fuel of the com- 
mon people is turf and pear, but the geutry have coals 
from Northumberland. 

As the duke of Richmond derives his title of earl of 
March from the marches or borders of Wales, ſo this 
county of the Mers, or March, the borders of Scotland, 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Douglas. 

It is obſervable, that on entering the borders of Scot- 
land, the firſt town you reach is almolt as perfectly 
Scots, as it you were a hundred miles north of Edin- 
burgh; and there is very litcle appearance of any thing 
Engliſh, either in the cuſtoms or habits of the people, or 
their way of living, eating, or behaviour : nor are there 
many Engliſh families to be found among them. On the 
contrary, in the towns of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, next to Scotland, there are abundance of Scotſmen, 
Scots cultoms, words, and habits, 

We ſhall now deſcribe the principal towns in this 
ſhire. 

Duns, a burgh famous for giving birth to that cele- 
brated ichoolman john Duns Scotus, who was born in 
1274, became the grcateſt ſcholar of that age, and was 
ſtyled, The ſubtile doctor. It is ſeated twelve miles to 
the weſt of Berwick upon Tweed, and is a pretty lar; e 
populous towu, which has the belt trade of any in tie 

county, 
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county. It ſtands on a riſing ground in the centre of the | 
ſhire, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which belong 
eleven pariſhes. Its market is ſaid to be the beſt in all 
Scotland for horſes, cows, and ſheep. 

Coldingham ſtands near the coalt, and is famous for 
an ancient abbey, built about the year 1 100, the remains 
of which are uſed for a pariſh church. Ebba, its lady 
abbeſs, on there being a Daniſh invaſion, ſlit her noſe, 
cut off her upper lip, and perſuaded all her nuns to do 
the ſame, that their deformity might prevent their being 

' zaviſhed by the Danes; upon which thoſe barbarians 
were ſo exaſperated, that they fired the nunnery, and 
burnt them all alive. This abbeſs was afterwards ſainted, 
and a neighbouring promontory is from her called St. 
Ebba's-head, and by the failors St. Tabbe's. In the 
adjacent moor there is not a hedge or tree to be ſcen for 
the ſpace of cight miles. 

Greenlaw, the chief burgh of the ſhire belonging to 
the earl of Marchmont, ſtands about five miles from 
Duns; and in its neighbourhood that nobleman has 
a fine ſcat. 

Lauder, an ancient royal burgh, the capital of, Lauder- 
dale, is pleaſantly ſeated on a river of the ſame name, 
which runs through it, twenty-two miles to the ſouth of 
Edinburgh. It has a bridge over the river, is the ſeat of 
the commiſſary eourt, and has a good market. 

From the long valley of this name on both ſides the 
river Lauder, the family of Maitland takes the title of 
earl; and there is a ſtately ſeat on the river, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, called Lauderforth, which 
belongs to the earl of Lauderdale, 


SECT. IV. 


Of Haddington, or Eaſt Lothian; its Situation, Extent, 
Produce, and principal Places, 


HIS ſhire is bounded on the north and eaſt by the 

Firth ; on the ſouth by the hills of Lammermoor, 
in Berwickſhire; and on the weſt by Mid Lothian, or 
Edinburghſhire. According to ſome authors it is only 
thirteen, and according to others twenty-two miles in 
length, and twelve in breadth. 

Eaſt Lothian produces corn of all ſorts, and has plenty 
of graſs, coal, and limeſtone, with ſome conſiderable 
woods. It feeds a great number of ſheep, eſpecially about 
the hills of Lammermoor and by Welt Lammerlow; and 
from the weſt part to the ſea it abounds with rabbits. 
A great deal of falt is made here, and there was a conſi- 
derable manufacture of broad-cloth made by Engliſh 
workmen, and with Engliſh wool ; but after the Union 
the Engliſh clothiers poured in ſuch quantities of cloth, 


that they underſold the Scots, and thus the manufacture 


was dropt ; yet the people employ themſelves in ſpinning, 
dying, weaving, &c. Here are ſeveral convenient har- 
bours, with. the advantage of ſome fiſhing-towns ; and 
particularly there is every year a herring fiſhery after 
Lammas at Dunbar, where they take enough both for 
home conſumption and exportation. 

The principal towns in this ſhire are Haddiugton and 
Dunbar. 

Haddington, or Hadina, the ſhire town, is a royal 
burgh, pleaſantly ſeated on the Tyna, over which it has 
a handſome bridge with three large arches. It ſtands 
eighteen miles to the weſt of Edinburgh, and is pretty 
large, well built, with ſome very good houſes; the 
ſtreets are well paved; it has a good market, and is the 
feat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of ſixteen pariſhes. Here 
are the remains of an ancient nunnery, and of a good 
church built of hewn ſtone, to which adjoins the chapel 
of the family of Lauderdale, with very noble tombs be- 
longing to that family and others, but the choir of the 
church is pulled down. This town gives title of earl to 
a branch of the noble family of Hamilton, which has large 
poſſeſſions and fine feats in the neighbourhood. No 
place in Scotland is ſurrounded with more little towns and 
houſes of the nobility and gentry than this; among which 
Yeſter, the manſion-houle of the earl of Tweedale, de- 
{-rves particular notice. 


There is here a noble plantation of fir. trees, which ig 
ſaid to take up ſix thouſand acres. The park itſelt is 
about ſix miles round and encompaſſed by a very hang. 
ſome wall. This noble palace ſtands about half a mile 
from the park-gate, to which you go by a paved coach. 
way through a thicket. The building is of tree-ſtoge 
a hundred and twenty feet in front, and ſixty feet deep, 
with a pavillion or wing. The offices under ground are 
very noble and vaulted, with paved gallerics of commy. 
nication. "There is an aſcent to the houſe of fix or eight 
ſteps, which lead to a large hall thirty-ſix feet high; 
behind it is a ſaloon from the garden of the ſame beight, 
and at the top is a gallery for muſic, .which opens into 
both, exactly as at Blenheim-houſe, near Woodſtock, 
The rooms of ſtate, which run on each ſide of the ſa- 
loon fronting the garden, are very noble and of an exa& 
ſymmetry. A mathematical ſtone ſtaircaſe, with an iron 
balluſtrade, leads up to the apartments above. 

The garden behind the houſe is very ſpacious, riſing 
up by an eaſy aſcent to the park. In the middle of the 
parterre is a handſome baſon with a jet d'cau, and four 
gocd ſtatues, one at each corner. There are abundanee 
of ever greens, and green ſlopes; and to the weſt of the 
garden, on an artificial mount, is a pleaſant ſummer- 
houſe. "The green-houſe joins the pavillion to the weſt, 
as does the laundry to the eaſt. A pretty large ſtream 
| runs by the houſe, and from its murmuring as it paſſes 
through the thick groves in the park, gives the whole a 
very rural appearance, By the river fide is a 
bowling - green. The coach-houſes, ſtables, and hen- 
houſe are at a diſtance in the park, as is the cuſtom at the 
ſeats of the nobility in Scotland ; for every nobleman's 
houſe has what is called the Mains, where their labourers, 
grooms, and every body belonging to the ſtables and 
poultry reſide. 

Dunbar, a royal burgh, is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of 
the mouth of the river Firth, where is a good harbour, 
twenty-five miles to the eaſt of Edinburgh. The town is 
handſome and well built; the houſes, as in moſt of the 
principal towns, being all of ſtone covered with ſlate. 
It has been defended by a ſtrong wall, which is now de- 
cayed ; and on the oppoſite fide of the haven are the ruins 
of a caſtle, almoſt covered with the ſea at high tide : it 
was once remarkably ſtrong, and was the ſeat of the earls 
of March, afterwards tiled earls of Dunbar. This for- 
treſs was often won by the Engliſh, and as often reco- 
vered by the Scots; but was demoliſhed in 1656 by or- 
der of the commonwealth, to prevent its affording a re- 
treat for the royaliſts. The port is very conſiderable, 
and of great advantage to all hips in the river, in caſe 
of ftreſs of weather. The inhabitants have here a very 
conſiderable herring-fiſhery, and alſo one for whales. 

Between the town and the great road ſtands a pleaſant 


Broxmouth, It is ſeated in the middle of a fine park, 


and the ſea, and conſiſts of a body and two wings, be- 
tween which is a fine paved court; before the building 
is a good avenue, and behind is a ſpacious parterre 
adorned with ſtatues, 

From the town of Dunbar to Edinburgh the country 
may be reckoned as fruitful, rich, and pleaſant, as any in 
Scotland, or indeed as moſt in England. The fea is on 
the eaſt at a moderate diſtance, and the hills on the 
welt are ſtill farther off; theſe feed large flocks of ſheep, 


and have many open roads over them leading towards 
England. 


SECT. V. 


Of Mid- Lothian, or Edinburghſbire; its Situation, Extent, 
and Produce; with a Deſcription of Edinburgh, and of the 
other Places warthy of Notice; with an Account of the 
Nand of Baſs, and of the Solan Geeſe which reſort thither. 

T HIS is the principal county in North Britain, both 

on account of its fertility and its containing the 
capital. It is bounded on the eaſt by Eaſt Lothian for 


thirteen miles together z on the ſouth-cat by Berwick 


and agreeable feat of the duke of Roxborough, called 


planted with large groves of trees between the building 
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e for about four miles; on the ſouth by the ſhire of , ling there. This is a kind of ſuburb, in which a-e ſe- 
ſe k and Tweedale, in Peebletlure, for thirteen mies; | veral magnificent houſes of the nobility, with ſpacious 
_— ſouth-welt by Lanerkſhire for ſix ur fe\21 miles, gardens behind them. The city is parted from this 
215 the ſame on the welt tour two miles; on the north- | ſuburb by the Nethe: bow-port, or gate, which was lc. 
8 4 Linlithgowſhire tor fourtcen miles; and on the | built in 1716, and adorncd on both fides with towers, 
— th by the Frith, or Forth, for cight miles: extending and a ſpire at the top. Ihe city is incloſed on all tides, 
— twenty - one miles in length, and in ſome places except towards the north, with a wall, where it is tecured 
— or ſeventeen in breadth; but iu others not above | by a lake; and has fix gates beſides that juſt mentioned. 
kve or ſix. HEN | The great church, which was the cathedral, is a large 
Mid-Lothian is fo fertile that it yields a great deal of and ſtately ſtructure, in the form of a croſs, now divided 
corn of all forts, with good paſture tor cattle, and is into four churches; hee alſo the magiſtrates aſſemble, 
drovided with all neceſſaries in abundance, particularly | and the judges in their habits in time of ſeſſion. In a 
coals, limeſtone, and a kind ot ſoft black marble; and large chapel in the ſouth-weſt part of this church the 
near the water of Leith, ſome miles diltance from Edin- general aſſembly hold their ſeſſions, as does alio the com- 
burgh, is a copper - mine. 3 miſlion of . the aiſembly, in the interval between the ge- 
Edinburgh, the metropolis of North Britain, is ſituated neral meetings. This ſiruCture is adorned with a very 
in the fifty-fifth degree fitty-ſeven minutes north latitude, | high ſteeple, the ſummit of which reſembles an imperial 
and in the ſecond degree fifty-tive minutes welt longitude; | crown. Here they have a {ct of bells which are not rung 
titty-four miles welt-north-weſt of Berwick upon Tweed, | as in England, for that is a manner of ringing unknown 
ſeventy-two north of Carliſle, two hundred and one north- in this country; but ail manner of tunes are played very 
north-weſt of York, and three hundred and ninery-three | muſically upon them, and the city gives a man a yearly 
miles north-north-weſt of London. It is a city and | ſalary for playing upon them, from twelve to one every 
county of itſelf, and was formerly the royal ſeat of the day, Sundays and holidays excepted. The four churches 
kings of Scotland. In this city alſo the parliaments were in this ſtructure, with the ieſt, and the chapel in the ca- 
held, 2s are {till the ſupreme courts of judicature. It | thedral, make twelve in all. There are alſo about twenty 
Gands two miles to the ſouth of the port of Leith, and is | mecting-houles of the epifcopal party. 
ſeated upon the fide of a high hill, or rather a narrow | On the ſouth ſide of the great church is a ſquare of 
ridge. At the extremity of the eaſt end of the city is the | very fine buildings, called the Parliament-cloſe ; the welt 
lace of Holy-Rood-houſe ; leaving which a little to the | and ſouth ſides of which are moſtly taken up with the 
left, you come through a populous ſuburb to the entrance, parliament-houſe, the ſeveral courts of juſtice, the coun- 
called the Water · port, and from hence proceeding to the | cil- chamber, the exchequer, the public regiſters, the 
weſt, the ſtreet goes on in a ſtraight line, through the court for the royal burghs, the lawyer's library, the polt- 
whole city, to the caſtle, extending above a mile in | office, &c. The eaſt and part of the fouth fide is built 
length; and is, perhaps, the largelt, longeſt, and fineſt | into private dwellings, which are magnificent and lofty, 
fireet for buildings and the number of its inhabitants in | they being ſeven ſtories high to the front of the ſquare ; 
the world. From the gate of the palace, which ſtands on | and the hill they ſtand on having a very deep deſcent, 
alevel with the plain country, the ſtreer begins gradually ſome of them are backwards no leſs than fourtcen ſtories 
ſo aſcend ; but is no where ſteep; yet the aſcent being | high. In tlie middle of this ſquare is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
continued ſo far, the upper part mult neceſſarily be very | of king Charles II. 
high ; for the caſtle, which ſtands at the extremity welt, | "The caſtle, which, as hath been already ſaid, is ſeated 
25 the place does eaſt, has on every ſide, except on that | at the welt end of the city, is inacceſſible on the north; 
which joins it to the city, very ſteep and frightful pre- | weſt, and ſouth; and the entrance from the city is de- 
cipices, The ſtreet is extremely well paved; but the | fended by a round battery, and au out- work at the foot 
ridge or top of the aſcent is ſo narrow, that the ſtreet and of it. In this ſtructure is a royal palace, magnificently 
the row of houſes on each ſide take up the whole breadth; | built with hewn-ſtone, in which are kept the regalia and 
ſo that which way ſoever you turn, you immediately go | the records of ſtate. Here alſo is the magazine for the 
down a ſteep deſcent; and theſe fide lanes are called | arms and ammunition of the public; and there are de 
wynds. The houſes are very large, and ſome of them fo | vaults in the rock, which are ſaid to be — 
lofty, eſpecially in the High- ſtreet, that five or {ix ſtories It is furniſhed with water by two wells in the rock; and 
are but an ordinary height. Moſt of the houſes being | has a chapel for the uſe of the garriſon. The governor 
parted into tenements, they have as many landlords as | is always a perſon of the firſt quality, and general of the 
ſtories. The fronting of houſes with timber is now prohi- | forces; and both he, the lieutenant-governor, foot · ma- 
bited, on account of the many tires that have happened. | jor, and other officers, have very handſome apartments. 
At proper diſtances there are elegant conduits ſupplied | From the caſtle is a delightful proſpect over the city and 
with water from a reſervoir on the Caſtle-hill, which is | neighbouring country. 
filled by ſubterraneous leaden pipes brought from ſprings | Near the Potter-row-port ſtands the college, or univer- 
at the diſtance of a mile to the ſouthward of the city. ſity, which conſiſts of three courts, two lower and one 
We ſhall now conſider more particularly the buildings | higher, equal to the other two. Theſe courts are en- 
of the city. The royal palace, called Holy-Rood-houte, | compaſſed with neat buildings, for the uſe of thoſe ſtu- 
from its being originally an abbey of that name, was firſt | dents who chooſe to lodge in them; for they do not re- 
converted into a palace by king James V. and rebuilt | ſide together nor live in common, but only attend their 
by king Charles II. all but two towers on the north ſide of | claſſes at certain hours. The public ſchools are large 
the entrance. It is a magnificent ſtone- building in the | and commodious, with accommodations for the ſtudents, 
form of a ſquare, adorned with the ſeveral orders of ar- handſome dwellings for the profeſſors, and fine gardens 
Chitefture, and divided into four courts The entrance| for their recreation. This univerſity was rounded in 
very grand, and over the gate is a large apartment, | 1580 by king James VI. who eſtabliſhed there a primate, 
Which the duke of Hamilton claims as hereditary keeper | or principal, a profeſſor of divinity, four regents, or 
& the palace. Within this entrance is a large irregular | maſters of philoſophy, a profeſſor of philology, and a re- 


court, where are coach-houſes and ſtables. The entrance | gent of humanity. In 1640 the town added a profeſſor 


from the great outer court is adorned with columns, | of mathematics ; to which have been lately added pro- 
which ſupport a cupola in the form of an imperial crown, | feſſors of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, civil law, theoretical and 
balultraded on each. ſide on the top. The inner court is | practical medicine, chemiſtry, &. They have a gocd 
very magnificent, and has piazzas all round, which lead | library, which is kept in great order, the books given 
into the very nobleſt apartments, richly furniſhed ; among | by its benefactors are kept by themſelves, and over them 
Which is 1 gallery ſaid to be adorned with the pictures of | is the donor's name in letters of gold; and above the 
all the kings of Scotland, from Fergus their firlt king, | books hang the pictures of ſeveral princes, with the moſt 
three huudted and twenty years before the birth of Chritt, | eminent reformers at hume and abroad. Here is alſo a 
io the Revolution: This palace is encompalled by beauti- | nobie muſeum, in which is contained a prodigious num- 
tal gardens, ber of curioſities both of art and nature. Under the 
From the pilace-gate weſtward the ſtreet is called | library is a royal printing-houſe, where they are chiefly 
Caaongite, f:om the canons of the abbey formerly re- emploxed in printing Bibles, 
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The phyſicians, who were incorporated in 1682 by 
king Charles II. have their college in Fountain-cloſe, 
near the Netherbow. They are deſervedly eſteemed for 
their learning and abilities, in which they are at leaſt 
equal to the phyſicians of any other country. They 
have a noble muſeum, called from its founder, Sir An- 
drew Balfour, M. D. Muſeum Balfourianum; and on 
the north ſide of the city they have a neat phyſic garden, 
containing ſome thouſand exotic plants. 

On the ſouth ſide of the city is a large building be- 
longing to the ſurgeons and apothecaries, in which is a 
fpacious hail hung round with the pictures of all the emi- 
nent ſurgeons of Edinburgh that have flouriſhed ſince this 
building was founded. They have a theatre for diſſec - 
tions, and a muſeum, in which are the ſkeletons of un- 
common animals, a mummy, and other curioſities. 

In this city are ſeveral hoſpitals, the chief of which 
is Heriot's, a large and beautiful building, ſaid to be the 
moſt magnificent of the kind in the world. It is an ex- 
act ſquare, with piazzas all round the inſide. At the 
corners are ſquare towers, adorned with little turrets. 
This is a nurſery for an indefinite number of the ſuns of 
freemen, who are maintained, cloathed, and educated in 
uſ-ful learning, till they are fit to be put out apprentice, 


or go to the univerſity, where they are allowed hand- | 


ſome ſalaries. The gardens, which conſiſt of a flower- 
garden, kitchen-garden, and orchard, are kept in great 
order, and, with the houſe, contain between nine and 
ten acres. 

There are here alſo St. Thomas's hoſpital, in which 
old decayed citizens and their widows are maintained, 
and have their own chaplain ;z and a maiden hoſpital, a 
neat building cloſe to the college, founded and endowed 
for the relict and education of the female orphans of de- 
cayed freemen. Another hoſpital of the ſame kind has 
been lately founded by the tradeſmen and artificers of 
Edinburgh. 

A royal infirmary has likewiſe been erected here, after 
the example of thoſe of London, Bath, &c. by the libe- 


ral contribution of many well-diſpoſed perſons ; to this 


work the proprietors of quarries contributed ſtone and 
ume, the merchants timber, the farmers engaged to car- 
ry materials gratis, and even the journeymen maſons and 
labourers contributed a certain portion of their labour. 
The city is governed by a provoſt, whoſe office is 
much the ſame with that of the lord mayor of London ; 
four bailiffs, who, beſides the power of aldermen in the 
government of the city, have that of ſheriffs ; there is 
alſo a common-council, which uſually conſiſts of twenty- 
five perſons, but on extraordinary occaſions of thirty- 
eight. All theſe are choſen annually ; and the provoſt, 


dean of guild, and treaſurer, are to be merchants ; or if 


any inferior tradeſmen be choſen, he muſt quit his trade, 
and not return to it without leave of the magiſtrates 
and town council. 

There are fourteen incorporated trades, each of which 
has its deacon, or maſter of the company; theſe are the 
ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, farriers, hammermen, 
wrights, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, 
weavers, Wakers, or fullers, and bonnet makers. Bur 
none of the merchants or traders are to make any bye- 
laws, without the confent of the magiſtrates and town- 
council, except to chooſe their own deacons at the ap- 
pointed time, to make perſons free of their trade, or to 
try their work. 

The traĩned- bands of the city conſiſt of ſixteen com- 
panies ; beſides which they have three ſtanding companies 
of town-guards. 

There is in Edinburgh a very uſeful kind of black- 
guard boys, who attend at taverns, coffee-houſes, and 


other places to go on errands, and know every body of | called ſcouts. 


any note in the town. "Though they are in rags and 
he every night in the ſtreets, or upon the ſtairs of rhe 
houſes, yet they are conſiderably truſted, and ſeldom 
prove unfaithful, They are ſubject to a kind of magiſ- 


. tate, called the conſtable of the cawdies, who gene- 


rally pnniſhes them for any neglect or miſdemeanor by a 
fine of ale or brandy ; but ſometimes corporally. Moſt 
of them are very acute, and exccute whatever employ- 


ment is aſſigned them with great ſpced and addreſꝭ. 
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Now leaving Edinburgh, we ſhall take a view of t 
other places in this country moſt worthy of notice 

Leith, which is the port of Edinburgh, is a har 
flouriching town in the fifty- fifth degree fifty. eight minus 
north latitude, and the ſecond degree fifty. nine e 
weſt longitude, two miles to the north of Edinburgh 4 
lies on the frith of Forth, upon a river called the Water 
of Leith, which falls into the frith on the weft (ae of 
the town. The river runs through the middle of the 
town, and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge of one lar 1 
arch, to which ſhips of burthen may come, and at high. 
water lay their ſides cloſe to the ſhore. Here is 3 ver 
fine quay, well wharfed with ſtone, and fenced wich 
piles. At the mouth of the harbour is a very long and 
well-built pier, which runs out a great way be yord the 
land, and prevents the entrance of the harbour being fill. 
ed with ſand. It is alſo ſecured by ſtrong ranges of piles 
or counter-piers; and a beacon or malt is {ct up at low. 
water mak, tor the convenience of navigation. The 
buildings on the ſouth (ide oppoſite to the water are ve 

lofty and handſome, they being generally out ſix ſtories 
high, with large ſaſh- windows. Here are commodious 
cellars and warehouſes for lay ing up goods, the mer. 
chants of Edinburgh having the oulk of a. their com. 
modi here in order to be ready for carriage either b 
land or fea : fo that Leith is very properly called the 
warehouſc, as well as the port of the city. Here ate 
| likewilc :laſs-houſes aud ſaw-mills 

North Leith, which ties on the other ſide of the har- 
bour, has docks for building and reps”. 1g of hs; with 
the ruins of a citadel built by Ovi © wlll 4 in 
part demoliſhed by Charles II. The citizens of Edin- 
burgh often come to Leith in coaches, or a tout, for 2 
walk on the mole, or other recreations; and at the ny- 
merous inns are good accommodations, at a tea nabe 
rate. 

Dalkeith is a pretty large and pleaſant towa, def-nded 
by a caltle; it ſtands at the confluence of the two rivers 
Eſk, ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Edinburoh, and is the 
| ſeat of a preſbytery that contains ten pariſhes. Here is 2 

noble palace built by the late ducheſs of Buccleugh ; this 
is ſaid to be the model of that which belonged to king 
William at Loo, in Guelderland, only this is of fone 
and that of brick. It ſtands on a riſing ground by the 
North Eſk, and commands the view of a large park, beau- 
tified with a canal and water-works. This flont is 
adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, and it has 
a double wing at each end. Between the palace and park 
is a ſpacious court, ſurrounded with iron baluſtrades be- 
tween pillars of free-ſtone. The grand ſtaircaſe of the 
houſe is ſupported by marble columns, and every ſtair 
curiouſly inlaid with walnut-tree. This ſtaircaſe leads 
into a noble room adorned with the pictures of all the 
beauties of the age, at whole length, in pannels. The 
offices of the palace join to- the town, 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with a deſcription of 
the iſland of Baſs, which ſtands within the Forth, about 
a mile from the ſouth- ſnore, forty-five miles to the eaſt 
of Edinburgh. It is about a mile round, and is on every 
ſide a ſteep rock, it being only acceſſible by one perſon at 
a time. It riſes high above the ſea in the form of a cone. 
At the top was a fort mounted with cannon ; but ſince 
the Revolution it has been neglected. In the lower part 
the force of the tide has wore a hole almoſt through. 

Fhis rock is reſorted to in May and June by incredi- 
ble flocks of fowls, and then the ſurface of it is almoſt 
covered with their neſts, eggs, and young birds, The 
beſt taſted of theſe different ſorts of wild-tow! is the Solan 
gooſe. It is taid theſe birds fend a detachment before 
hand to fix their manſions, for which reaſon they are 
The inhabitants take care not to diſturb 
them till they have built their neſts, after which no noiſe 
will fright them. They lay but one egg in a year, and 
fix it ſo dexteroully to the rock by one end, that if it be 
removed it is impoſſible to fix it again. They are ſaid 
to aatch it with their toor, and ſcarce leave it till that 
be done. They are of an aſh-colour, but the old ones 
are all white, Their neck reſembles that of the crane, 


y- ] and they have a ftrong ſharp bill, betwe-n three and four 


inches long, which they itrike through their prey = 
u 
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ſuch violence, that it often ſticks fs faſt in a board 


baited with 4 herriun, that being unable to pull it ou: 

un, they ac taken. They leave this place in Septem- 
ber, but whither they retire in winter is Unknown, Peo- 
le make great profic of the young ones, which are taken 
from their neſts by a man let down the rock with a rope. 
When they come to be as big as ordinary geeſe, they are 
very good meat, and yield a conſiderable profit by theu 
fleſh, and feathers which are uſed tor beds. 
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of the Shire of Roxburgh, Roſiburgh, ar Teviotdale; its 
Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Face of the Country, 
Preduce, and principal Places, 


HIS is a ſheriffdom hereditary in the family of 

Douglas, by the title of ſheriff of Teviotdale, it 
being thus called from the river Teviot running through 
it. It is bounded on the caſt by Northumberland; on 
the ſouth- eaſt by part of Cumberland ; on the ſouth and 
ſouth-welt by Annandale ; and on the weſt by T weedale ; 
extending thirty miles in length from caſt to weſt, and 
fifteen in breadth. It is divided into Leviotdale, Lid- 
deſdale, and Euſdale, or Eſkdale, and has three preſby- 
teries, to which belong twenty-five pariſhes ; aud, with 
the Mers, makes up a provincial ſynod of ſix preſbyteries 
and ſeventy-one pariſhes. 

This diſtrict has many mountains, of which the moſt 
famous is Cockraw, from whence runs a chain of hills 
weſtward, dividing Scotland from England, and in many 
places impaſſable ; ſome of them are very high, but fur- 
niſhed with excellent graſs, and have plenty of lime and 
free-ſtone. In fhort, this country produces good corn, 
particularly oats, great quantities of which are ſent from 
hence to England : it has alſo excellent paſturage, and 
abounds with large black cattle, ſheep, and horſes. 

The principal towns ia this ſhire are Kelſo and Jed- 

rgh. 
Kelſo, which is a burgh of barony, is a large and 
very handſome town, pleaſantly ſeated by the river 
Tweed on the borders of England. It is the ſeat of 
a preſbytery, and a great thoroughfare from Edinburgh 
to Newcallle. It has the beſt trade of any town in 
this part' of the country, aud has a very good market 
kept in a large ſquare of handſome houſes : it has alſo 
ſome good ſtreets, a handſome pariſh-church, that is the 
remains of an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, and a town- 
hall, The duke of Roxburgh, who is ſtyled lord of 
the town, has a houſe in it, and alſo a noble ſeat called 
Fleurs, with pleaſant gardens, near the influx of the 
Teviot into the Tweed. 

Jedburgh is a royal burgh, ſeared near the confluence 


of the Tefy and the Jed, from whence it takes its name, | 


thirty miles from Edinburgh. It is a pretty large town, 
well inhabited, and the ſcat of a preſbytery. It has a 
handſome church and town-hall, where the ſheriff keeps 
bis courts; with a good market for corn and cattle. It 
gives title of lord to the eldeſt ſon of the marquis of 
Lothian; and many perſons of quality have ſeats in its 
neighbourhood. 

The town of Roxburgh, which gives title of duke to 
the chief of the noble family of Ker, was anciently a 
royal burgh ; but in the wars between England and Scot- 
land its caſtle was razed, the town ruined, and its.roy- 
alty tranſmiĩtted to Jedburgh. | 

Melroſs, or Mailroſs, ſtands on the Tweed about nine 
miles from Jedburgh, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery and 
a rojalty belonging to the earl of Haddington. An abbey 
Was founded here in 1136, and polleſſed by the Bernar- 
= monks, and appears by its ruins to have been one 

: the nobleſt abbies in Europe : the window over 
. © great gate of the abbey, which is ſtill intire, is larger 
: an that of York minſter, and round the top ate the ſta- 
= - our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles. The choir 


e church, which is ſtill vilible, is a hundred aud 
feet long. 


. 
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SECT. YE 


of the Shire of Selkirk ; its Situat iu, Ex ent, Produce, 
and a conciſe Deſcription of the Town of Selkirk, 


HIS county is bounded on the north by Tweedale, 

in Peeblcſhire, and Mid Lothian ; on the eaſt and 

ſouth by Teviotdale, in Roxburghſhire ; on the welt by 

Teviotdale, and part of Annandale, in the ſhire of Dum- 

tries. According to Cainden its diameter is ſixteen miles 

every way ; but, according to others, it extends tweaty- 
two miles in length, and only ten where broadeſt. 

This county is alſo called the ſheriffdom of Ettrick 
foreſt, from the river Ettric, which runs through ir, 
and is one of the principal rivers in the country ; its other 
rivers molt worthy of notice are the Yarrow and the 
Gallo- water. 

The hills ia Seikirkſhire feed great herds of black 
cattle and flocks of ſheep, with which the inhabitants 
carry on a good trade to England, and the meadows on 
the banks ot the river pi oduce corn and hay. It is faid 
that in Glaugebar-water in this county, and in other 
places, pieces of gold have been found in the ſhape of 
birds eyes and eggs. Here are ſeveral gentlemen's eats, 
and the chict families are the Pringles, Scots, and Kers. 

Selkirk, which gives name to the ſhire, is a royal 
burgh on the banks of the river Ettrick, thirty-three 
miles to the ſouth of Edinburgh, and gives title of earl 
to a branch of the noble family of Hamilton. It is the 
ſeat of a preſbytery, which has eleven pariſhes under its 
jurifdiftion, and here the ſheriff keeps his court. The 
town has a handſome pariſh-church, a weekly market, 
and ſeveral fairs. The chief employment of the inhabi- 
tants is the making ot boots and ſhoes. 

In this ſhire are likewiſe Philiphaugh and Gallaſhields, 
each of which has a weekly market. 


SECT. vn. 


| ; 
Of Peebleſbire, or Tweedale ; its Situation, Extent, Air, 


Mountains, Lakes, and Rivers; with a Deſcription of 
the Town of Peebles. 


HE ſhire of Peebles is called alſo Tweedale, from 
the river Tweed, which rifes at a place called 
Tweed's-croſs, and runs from welt to eaſt through this 
country. Peebleſhire is bounded on the eaſt by the ſhire 
of Selkirk; on the ſouth by Annandale, in the ſhire of 
Dumfries; on the weſt by Clydſdale; and on the north 
by Mid-Lothian ; extending about twenty-eight miles 
in length, and eighteen where broadeſt, It contains 
ſeventeen pariſh-churches, which are all included ia the 
preſbytery of Peebles. 

It enjoys a temperate and clear air. It in general riſes 
in hills, many of which are as verdant as the downs of 
Suſſex, and intermixed with pleaſant vallies, fruitful in 
corn and graſs. The chief mountain here is Braidalb, 
from whence may be ſeen the ſeas on both ſides of the 
iſland. This ſhire has plenty of limeſtone ; the grain 
is chiefly oats and barley : the inhabitants have black 
cattle, milk, cheeſe, and butter. The ſheep feed in 
vaſt flocks on the hills, and are much prized both for 
their fleſh and wool. 

Several rivers which fall into the Tweed ſupply the 
country with plenty of ſalmon; and a lake, called the 
Welt Water-loch, fo abounds with eels, and other fiſh, 
in the month of Auguſt, that, during the weſt wind, 


-they are ſaid to enter the river Yarrow, which runs from 


the lake, in ſuch ſhoals, that they are ready to overturn 
the people who go in to catch them. There is another 
lake called Loch-genen, from its being ſeated on a hill 
name l Genen, and from it a river runs that falls from a 
precipice into Annandale, the height of two hundred and 
fifty paces, io that fiſh are frequently killed by the fall 
of the water. 

The only town of note here is Peebles, a royal burgh 
and matket-t0wn, ſeated in a very pleaſant plain on the 


banks .- 
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banks of the Tweed, over which it has a ſtone bridge of | 


Scorl An. 


Near the cathedral is a ruinons caſtle, which in the 


| 


five arches, and near a river of its own name, upon] time of Epilcopacy was the palace ok the archbiil.op, whe; 


which it has two bridges. It ſtands twenty-two miles 
to the ſouth/of Edinburgh, and was formerly remarkable 
for its three churches, three gates, three ſtreets, and 
three bridges; but the town is at preſent ſmall, not very 
well built or inhabited, though it has ſome good houſes, 
as well as a hand ſome pariſh-church, and is the ſcat of a 
prelbytcry. 


S E CT, YALE. 


Cj the Shire of Lanerk, or Clydiiale ; its Name, Situation, 
Extent, Diviſiont, Rivers, and Produce ; with a parti- 
cular Deſcription of the City of Glaſgow, and the at ber 
Places worthy of Notice. 


HIS ſhire, which is called Lanerk from its ſhire 

town, and Clydſdale from the river Clyde, is 
bounded on the ealt by the ſhire of Linlithgow ; on the 
out h-eaſt by Annandale ; on the ſouth by Dumttiesfhire ; 
on the ſouth-weſt by that of Aire; on the north-welt by 
that of Renfrew ; on the north by that of Dumbarton; 
and on the north-eaſt by Sterhngſhire. It is generally 
reckoned forty miles in length, about twenty-four where 
broadeſt, and ſixteen in the narroweſt part. It is divided 
into two wards, the Upper and Nether ward; the one 
called the ſhire of Lanerk, and the other the barony of 
Glaſgow ; the one hilly, heathy, and fit for paſture; and 
the other Jevel, and proper for corn. 

The river Clyde, which runs through this ſhire into 
its own frith, ariſes in Errick-hill, in the Upper ward; 
and from the ſame hill riſes the river Annan, which runs 
into the Iriſh ſea, and the Tweed, which falls into the 
German occan, 

'Fhis is a pleaſant fruitful country, and, though in 
ſome places mountainous, and in others woody, is well in- 
KMabited, eſpecially near the Clyde. It abounds with coal 
and limeſtone, and has ſome profitable lead mines ; gold 
has alſo been found in great quantities, though it does 
not appear that any of that valuable metal is ever found 
at preſent ; and abundance of lapis-lazuliis dug up there, 
particularly in Crawford-moor, 

The principal places in this ſhire are the following : 

Glaſgow, the fecond city in Scotland, is pleaſantly 
feated on the fide of a hill floping to the river Clyde, 
ju the fitty-fifth degree thirty-two minutes north latitude 
and in the fourth degree five minutes weſt longitude, 
thirty-five miles to-the weft of Edinburgh. It has a noble 
and beautiful ſtone bridge over the river, which fometimes 
overflows its. banks; and as one-third of the city lies in a 
flat next the river, it is then overflowed. In the centre 
of Glaſgow is the Tolbooth or town-hoaſe, a very 
magnificent ſtructure of hewn ſtone, lately rebuilt, with 
noble apartments for the magiſtrates, and a very lofty 
tower, with bells which chime every hour. From this 


town-houſe and the adjacent market-place run the four | 


principal ſtreets of the city in the form of a croſs, dividing 
the city into four equal parts, each adorned with ſeveral 
puble buildjugs, and each faid to be larger and finer than 
any one ſtreet in London; the houfes being uniformly 
built of free ſtone, ſix ſtories high, and ſome more: they 
are for the moſt part adorned with columns of the Doric 
order, have beautiful piazzas, and are well ſaſhed. From 
the centre, the whole city may be ſcen; and the ttreets 
are ſpacious, ſtraight, and well paved. 

In the higher part of the city, and at the end of one 
of the fareets, ſtands the cathedral, a vaſt pile dedicated 
10 St. Mungo, wha was biſhop here about the year 566. 
It is divided into two churches, ons over the other, called 
the upper and lower; and its ſcveral rows of pillars and 
exceeding high towers, with the tall ſpire, the higheſt 
in Scotland, riſing from one of the towers, ſhew the 
extraordinary ſkill of the architect. Here are five othe 
very good churches, all of them neatly built, with hand- 
ſome fteeptes. Beſides theſe places of worſhip there arc 
convenient apartments for the meeting of the pre({bytery, 
which conſiſta of nineteen pariſhes, and for the provincial 
traod, which conſiſts of 127. 


} 6 


was lord of the city, and gave it its fir{t charter, It ig 
enced in with a very high wall of hewn ſtone, and has 
a fine proſpect of the whole city. 

The gloty of the city is its univerſity, which indeed 
conſiſts of only one college; but it is by far the beſt, the 
molt ſpacious, and the fineft built in Scotland. It conggs 
ot two large ſqwares of noble and lofty ſtone buildings 
adorned with à kigh tower, and many li: e turrets, and 
is leparated f om the reſt of the town by a vy hiph wal 
"The front towards the city is a noble piece ot architecture. 
| This univerſity was founded by king james J. in 1453. 
By the fult foundation it was under the government of 4 
rector, a dean of the faculty, a prineipal or warden, who 
was to teach theology, three proteſſors of philoſophy, and 
afterwards ſome ot the clergy taught the civil and cunon 
law. King James VI. granted it a new charter, and in 
161 7 eſtabliſhed a principal, three prefeſſor: of philoſopl.y 
called regents, four purſers, a fleward or furvcyor to 
turniſh the table, &c. and ſcveral ot the ſuccceding kings 
ratifed its privileges, and were benetaCtors to the uni- 
verſity. The library is furniſhed with many curious 
printed books and valuable manuſcripts. Ihe precinds 
ot the college are enlarged by ſome acres ot ground, 
purchaſed by the king and parliament ; theſe are converted 
into well planted walks any gardens, one of which is for 
medical plants. The univerſity makes uſe of the ſame 
arms as the city, which are a ſalmon with a gold ring 
in its mouth; an oak, with a red bird upon it, aud a bell, 
The ſcholars wear ſcai let powns, and here lodge in the 
college, which at Edinburgh they do not. The principal, 
regents, and maſters have all handiome apartments, and 
good falaries. | 
Though the river is navigable for ſmall veſſels up to 
the town, yet New Glaſgow at the mouth of the Clyde 
is the harbour for all thoſe that are of conſiderable burthen, 
it having a good quay and a cuſtom-houſe for all the 
coalt ; thips are allo laid up here and refitted, and the 
goods are brought from thence to the city in lighters. 
The merchants of Glaſgow annually ſend about fifty 
ſhips to Virginia, New England, and other Englich colo- 
nies in America. They have alſo a very conſiderable 
trade in herrings, which they export to Spain and Por- 
tugal. The city has likewiſe a manufacture of plaids 
and muſlins. It gives title of earl to the honourable family 
of Boyle; and ia this city has been latcly erected a noble 
toundation under the name of Glaſgow charitable ,ma- 
rine fociety, in order to provide for ſuch ſeamen as ſhalt 
become old and diſabled in the merchants ſervice, and to 
afford relief to their widows and children. 

Hamilton is ſeated near the confluence of the Avon 
and- Clyde, eleven miles to rhe ſouth-weſt of Glaſgow, 
and is a well-built town, with a bridge over the Avon, 
and a handſome pariſh church. It is larger than moſt of 
the royal burghs, and the houſes, which are built with 
free · ſtone, are ſupported on pillars : but its priucipat 
ornament is the noble ſeat of the duke of Hamilton, 
which has a magnificent front intizely of free-ſtone, 
adorned with different orders of architecture, and very 
deep wings. The apartments are truly noble, and the 
pictures, furniture, and other decorations are exquiſitely 
tine. The offices of this ſtructure join the tou n; it has 
a very beautiful garden, conſiſting of ſeven terrace walks 
down to the river ſide; with a wovod on the oppolite fide, 

In ſome of the walks are gro!t0s aud banquetting houlcs. 

| The great park is about {even miles in compaſs, and well 
' planted with lofty oaks, firs, pines, &e. It is walled 
| round with ſtone, and Nocked with deer. Ihe leſſer 
park is alſo well planted with trees. : 
* Lanerk is a royal burgh in the diviſion called the Upper 
ward]; it is ſituated on the Clyde, nine miles to the ſouth- 
weſt ot Hamilton, and is the feat of a preſbyter y, which 
conſiſts of thirteen pariſhes. 

It has a remarkable bridge, built by the inhabitants 
at a great expence; but was ſubject to ſuch frequent 
 1epairs on account of the rapid current of the water, that 
they have been obliged to obtain an act for making all 
who pals over it pay a ſmall toll. 
| | 


, 
| 
ö 
; 


A little 


ScoTLAND. 


A little below the town the river Douglas falls into 
the Clyde, and gives the name of | Douglaſdale to the 
lands near it. In a vale near this river ſtood a very old 
caſtle, which had been the paternal ſeat of the family of 
Douglas for above a thouſand years: but though the 


nts were very fine, the frequent additions to the | 


building rendered the whole ſuch an irregular maſs, that 
at a diſtance it rather reſembled a little town than a fingle 
ſtructure; but in December 1758 this ancient caſtle was 
conſumed by a fire which began in a room where nobody 
ſlept, and was got to ſuch a height before it was diſco- 
vered, that it was impoſſible to prevent its progreſs ; 
whence the family, who were waked out of their fleep, 
with difficulty ſaved their lives, but moſt of the fine 
paintings and valuable furniture were deſtroyed. 


SEC HI. X. 


Of Dumfriesſhire, including Annandale and Ni1difdale ; its 
Stuation, Extent, Rivers, Produce, and principal Towns. 


UMFRIES is bounded on the north by part of 

Clydſdale, Tweedale, and Teviotdale; on the weſt 

py Teviotdale, and Eſkdale; on the ſouth by Solway 

frith; and on the welt by Galloway and Kyle; extend- 
ing about fifty miles in length, and thirty in breadth. 

Annandale, which ſignifies the dale or valley on the 
river Annan, lies on the eaſt part of the ſhire between 
Niddiſdale on the weſt, and Eſkdale on the Eaſt; ex- 
tending twenty-foor miles in length, and fourteen in 
breadth. The river Annan runs through the middle of 
the ſhire, and falls into Solway firth, after a courſe of 
twenty-ſeven miles, in which it receives ſeveral ſmall 
rivers, that run on both fides through pleaſant woods and 
fruitful fields abounding with paſture. This diviſion is a 
ſtewartry, that gives title of marquis to the tamily of 
Johnſton. 

Nithſdale, or Niddiſdale, on the weſt fide of Annan- 
dale, is ſo called from the Nith or Nid, which runs 
through it; it has both paſture and arable lands; for 
though it is encompaſſed on all fides wita a ridge of 
rocks, the bottoms produce abundance of corn. 

The river Nith or Nid iſſues out of a lake called Loch- 
cure, and runs into Solway frith. 

Nithſdale is divided into the Overward, which con- 

tains the pariſhes in the preſbytery of Pent-pont; and the 
Netherward, containing thoſe of Dumfries preſbytery. 
Here were formerly woods and forzits, which are now 
much exhauſted; and pieces of gold have after great rains 
been found in ſume of the brooks. 
Annand, the chief town of Anandale, was an ancient 
royal burgh and fea-port at the mouth of the Annan, 
where it falls into Solway frith, ſeventy miles to the 
ſouth of Edinburgh. It had once a caitle and a pretty 
good trade; but being often taken by the Engliſh, and 
burnt to the ground in the reign of Edward VI. moſt of 
the merchants removed to Dumfries, and it has never 
hnce recovered itſelf. It has however a weekly market, 
with a hand ſome bridge over the river. 

Dumfries, the chief town of Nithſdale, and the capital 
of the ſuuth· weſt part of the kingdom, is a pleaſant and 
thriving place, whence it has been called the Liverpool 
of Scotland : it ſtands eight miles from the mouth of the 
Nith, in the fifty-fourth degree fifty minutes north lat. 
but the tide flowing up brings ſmall ſhips quite up to the 
quay, and about four miles lower, the largeſt ſhips may 
ride in ſafety. It has ſpacious ſtreets, with a ſtately 
church, and @ caſtle, which, though old, is pretty ſtrong. 
It has alſo four gates and a noble bridge of free ſtone 
over the river, leading to Galloway : this bridge has 
thirteen arches, and is eſteemed the fineſt in Britain next 
to thoſe of Weſtminſter, London and Rocheſter. In the 
middle of it is a gate which bounds the ſhire of Dumtries 
and the ſtewartry of Galloway. A ſtreet leads from it by 
an eaſy aſcent to the caſtle, which is on the eaſt ſide of 

e town, and commands a proſpect of the town and 
= adjacent country; and from the caſtle a ſpacious 
high ſtreet runs by an eaſy deſcent to the church, which 
1s half a mile diſtant, On each fide of the high ſtreet are 

lone buildings, thoſe on the north fide having 
G2 


* 
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gardens next the river; and about the middle Of 1T ate 
the exchange and the town-houſe, It has likewiis a 
large market place, with a noble croſ-. The town gives 
title of earl to the ancient family of Crichton. It is the 
ſeat of a preſbytery, to which belongs eighteen pariſhes, 
and is the place where the provincial ſynod meets, which 
conſiſts of four preibyteries, that have under them fifty- 
four pariſhes. 

The country round the town is very pleaſant, and 


adorned with many feats of gentiemen, all finely planted 


with trees. 

Drumlanric lies ſeventeen miles to the north of Dum- 
fries; it has a weekly market, and gave title of earl to 
the duke of Queenſberry, who has here a noble palace, 
adorned with twenty-eight turrets, grand avenues, garcens, 
and terrace walks, befades a ftately ſtone bridge over the 
river Nith. Like Chatſworth in Derbyſhire, it ſtands in 
a wild rocky country, and is environed with mountains. 
It is a ſquare tree-(tone building, and has hanging gardens 
cut out of the rock down to the river, adorned with 
water-works and grottos, with a plantation of oaks fix 
miles in length. 


SECT. AL 


Of the Stetuartry of Kircudbright, or Lower Gall:2way; it, 
Situation, Extent, Produce, and principal Towns. 


OTH this diſtrict and the Stewartry of Orkney and 

Shetland differ only from the ſhires in the title of th- 
chief officer, who is here called the ſtewart, and in the 
other the ſheriff, Galloway is divided into two parts; 
this ſtewartry, which is towards the eaſt, being called 
Lower Galloway ; and the weſtermoſt Upper Galloway, 
or Wigtown. Tower Galloway begins at the middle of 
the bridge of Dumfries, and lies between Nithſdale cn 
the eaſt, and the water of Cree on the welt; and is 
bounded on the north by a part of Kyle in the ſhite of 
Aire; and by the [Iriſh fea on the ſouth. According to 
Templeman, it extends forty-three miles in length, and 
thirty-two in breadth. es 

The country ſeems one continued heath, except here 
and there a grove of trees ; yet vaſt herds of ſmall black 
cattle, and flocks of ſheep, are grazed here, and ſent in 
great numbers to England. 

Kircudbright, which gives its name to this ſhire, 
ſtands in a bay at the mouth of the river Dee, eighty- 
three miles to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh, and is an 
ancient royal burgh, the feat of a preſbvtery, to which 
belong ſixteen pariſhes, and the place where the ſtewart 
holds his courts, It has a weekly market, and a good 
ſalmon fiſhery on the river Dee, which rifcs in the 
mountains near Carrick ; and it is fo full of turnings and 
windings, that though it is not above ſeventy miles in a 
line, it runs near two hundred, It bas a commeodious 
harbour ſufficient to hold all the Britiſh navy, and the 
largeſt firſt rates may caſt anchor by the church-yard. Ir 
is alſo land-locked from all winds, which, together with 
the waves, are broke by Roſs iſland at its mouth, The 
town ſtands in a perfect amphitheatre, like Trent on the 
confines of Italy: not ſurrounded with high mountains, 
but with a rocky and ſtony cruſt, which in this count: y 
is called crags ; a diſtinction being here made between 
mountains, hills, and crags: the firſt are very high, 
rocky, and covered with heath ; the hills are high, bur 
not rocky, and covered with grals, which affords good 
paſture ; and the crags are ftony rocks, not high, and very 
thinly covered with graſs. In the midſt of this craggy 
country is ſeated this little town, which conſiſts of 
tolerable good ſtreets, and all the houſes are built with 
ſtone : but neither its buildings, nor the manners, dreſs, 
or countenance of the people reſemble the Englith : the 
common fort wear bonnets inſtead of hats, and it is 
ſaid, that though ſome of the townfmen have hats, they 
wear them only upon Sundays and extraordinary occaſions. 
T here is here nqthing of Engliſh gaicty, but a ſedate gra- 


vity, which is viſible in every face; and notwithſtanding 


the excellence of their harbour, they have no notion of 
trade. 


EY New 
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New Galloway is a royal burgh on the river Ken, 
fourteen miles from Kircudbright, with a good weekly 
market, well frequented for corn and other proviſions; 
and it has a good falmon-fiſhery in a lake called Loch- 
ken, which abounds not only with ſalmon, but other 
fiſh: this lake is about five miles long, and in ſome places 
about a mile broad, containing ſeveral iſlands, 


er 


Of Upper Galloway, er the Shire of Wigten; its Situation, 
Extent, and principal Towns. : 


PPER Galloway extends from the water of Cree, 
U which divides it on the eaſt from Lower Galloway, 
to the point called the Mull of Galloway and the LIrith 
ſea, According to Pempleman, it is thirty-ſeven miles 
in length, and twenty-ſix in breadth ; but is much in- 
dented by Loch-rian on the north, and the bay of Glen- 
luce on the ſouth. 

This is a hilly country, more fit for breeding cattle 
than bearing corn. The inhabitants follow fiſhing, not 
only in the ſea, but in the rivers and Jakes that lie every 


where at the bottom of the hills; in which, about the mid- | 


dle of September, they catch an infinite number of eels. 
Though the people have been cenſured for not applying to 
commerce, they having ſrveral good harbours on the coaſt, 
yet they are not idle, for they are great huſbandmen and 
aziers; and, including horſes, they annually ſend about 
fty thouſand head of cattle every year to England, Gal- 
loway had anciently its own princes, but it now gives title 
of earl to a branch of the family of Stuarts. 
The principal towns of this ſhire are the following: 
Wigton, a royal burgh, a market town, and the capital 
of the country, is ſeated near the mouth of a river, on a 
bay of its own name, ninety-five miles to the fouth-weſt 


of Edinburgh. This bay is eleven miles in length and | 


breadth: it is a good port, which has a very narrow 
entrance. At this town the ſheriff holds his courts, and 
it is the ſeat of a preſbytery that conſiſts of ten pariſhes. 
It gives title of earl to the chief of the ancient and noble 
family of Fleming. | 

Port-Patrick is a market town beyond the river Loſſie, 
a hundred and ten miles to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh, 
and has a ſafe harbour called the Rine or Beak of Gal- 
loway. It lies oppoſite to Donaghadee, in Ireland, and 
is a dirty poor place, whence the packet-boats go to 
Belfaſt, and other ports of that kingdom, to which coaſt 
it is but a ſhort paſſage, and of which there is a full view 
all the way : but little uſe is made of the harbour, except 
for the packet-boats and a few fiſhing veſſels. A neigh- 
bouring hill affords a plain view of Ireland to the ſouth- 
weſt ; of the coaſt of Cumberland and the Iſle of Man to 
the ſouth-eaſt ; with the Ifle of Ilay and the Mull of 
Kintyre to the norcth-welt, 


SECT. XIII. 


Of the Shire of Aire; its Situation, Extent, Diviſiant, Pro- 


duce, and principal Towns, 


HE ſhire of Aire is bounded on the north by that 

of Renfrew ; on the ſouth by Galloway; on the 
eaſt by Clydidale ; and on the weſt by the frith of Clyde. 
It is divided into Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, which 
are eſteemed the three great baileries, and are thus called 
from their being governed by bailiffs. According to 
Templeman, there are ſeven hundred and ninety-five 
ſquare miles in the baileries of Kyle and Carrick, and 
two hundred and twenty-nine in the diviſion called Cun- 
ningham. 

In this county is a conſiderable lake called Dun, fix 
miles long, and two broad, with an iſland in it, upon 
which is an old houſe called Caitle-Dun. Upon the 
water Dun, or Dawn, iſſuing from this lake, is a bridge 
of one arch ninety feet wide, which is much wider than 


the Rialto at Venice, or the middle arch of the great that the day of general judgment was cs. 


bridge at York, 
4 


| 


| 


SCOTLASy. 


We ſhall begin with Carrick, which is bounded on 
the north by Kyle, on the caſt by Kyle and Gallo, 
on the ſouth by the latter alone, and on the weſt by the 
Frith of Clyde; extending thirty-two miles along the 
frontiers of Galloway, where it is longeli, from eaſt to 

weſt, and twenty-five, where broadeſt, from north to 
ſouth. 

The Jand is here more fruitful and better cultivated 
| than that of Galloway, and is leſs mountainous ; but has 


| not ſo many cattle, cſpecially ſheep and horfes, It gives 


one of the titles of honour to the prince of W ales, 
The chief rivers of this diſtrict are the Stincher and 
the Girven, which abound with falmon and other fiſh, 


Here are alſo many lakes and woods. Though there is 


no conſiderable port in this part of the country, the people 
towards the coaſt are great fiſhermen, and are employed 
by the merchants of Glaſgow and other places to catch 
herrings for them. 

The principal town in the earldom of Carrick is Bar. 
geny, which has a market, and gives title of lord to 2 
branch of the family of Hamilton. 

Kyle is ſeparated from Carrick by the river Dun, 
and from Cunningham by the Irwin; it has Cun. 
ningham on the north; part of Clydidale on the eaſt; 
Nithſdale, Carrick, and part of Galloway, on the ſouth; 
and the frith of Clyde on the welt ; extending thirty- 
four miles from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-ſix from north 
to ſouth. It is divided by the river Aire into two ſtew- 
artries: that on the ſouth fide as far as the river Dun is 


ALE. x = 


Wales. 

The river Aire has the longeſt courſe of any in the 
county; its banks are adorned with woos, caltics, and 
gentlemen's ſcats; and the river, after running (bende; 
its many turnings and windings) tweity-four miles trom 
eaſt to weſt, falls into the ſca. 

Aire, the chief town of this diviſion, and the capital of 
the whole country, is ſcated at the mouth of the river of 
its own name, ſixty- five miles to the ſouth-welt of Edia- 
burgh. It has a good harbour near the frith of Clyde, 
and is well ſituated for trade. It is an ancicut town dil- 
tinguiſhed by its privileges, its juriſdiction extending 
ſixty-four miles from the mouth of the Clyde to the bor- 
ders of Galloway. The river turns ſeveral miils in 
the middle of the New Town; this is joined to the 
Old Town, which ſtands on the fouth fide of the river, 
by a ſtone bridge of four arches. The Old Town 
is ſeated in a ſandy plain, amidit pl-afant fertile fields, 
that afford a good profpect winter and ſummer. I. 
was formerly reckoned next to Glaſgow, the principal 
market town in the wett of Scotland, and has a ſtately 
church. It is the ſcat of a preſbytery, to which be- 
long twenty-eight pariſhes, and, with Glaſgow, con- 
ſtitutes a provincial iyncd; but its trade is {aid to be 
much decayed. 

Cunningham, the laſt diviſion of this county, is bounded 
on the caſt by Renfrew and Cly{.i.ulc, on the ſouth by 
Kyle, and on the welt and north b, the frith of Clyde. 
Its greateſt length from the foutli-cait to the north-we 
is about twenty- nine miles, and its vreatelt breauth from 
eaſt to welt about twelve, It is divide! trom Kyle dy te 
river Irwin, and is a much iner country and leis moun- 
tainous than that. 

Irwin is the beſt town of this diſtrict; it ſtands at the 
mouth of the river of the fame name, lixty-thice miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of F.dinburgh ; but its port is ſo ſhal- 
low, and fo choaked up with land, that it 1s only capa- 
ble of receiving ſmall vetlels; yet it has much more bu- 
lines than Aire, and conliſts Ct two pretty gaud ſtrecto, 
with well built houſes, and a quay from hence the i 
habitants carry on a coal trade to Dub. bete 183 
handiome ſtone bridge over the river; and in 173% 40 act 
was paſted for reltoring the harbour, and repairing the 
town-houſe, church, jail, &c. This town Ztves (16;e C 
vilcgunt to the family of Ingram. On ih: Lwenty-lixm 
of November, 1740, there was here fuch a ft of thun“ 
der and lightning, that the perple who were not rack 
down by the lightning fell to the grovnd, an; rchending 
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Of the Shire of Renfrew, or Reinfram, its Sinuciom, Ex- 
| tint, Produce, ard Principal eu s. 


Hls county is called the barony by way of emi- 
nence; it having given the title of baron to the 
ce of Scotland before the Union, as it does now, to- 
ther with Snowden, to his royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales. It is bounded on the ſouth by Cunningham, on 
the eaſt by Lanerkſhire, on the north by Lenox, and on 
te fouth by the ſhire of Dumbarton ; it extending, ac- 
cording to Templeman, thirty miles from north to ſouth, 
and thirteen where broadeſt from eaſt to welt. f N 

That part of the _— next to the Clyde is fruitful 
and pleaſant, with only a tew ſmall eminences ; but that 
to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and weſt, is more barren and 
mountainous : it abounds with all neceſſaries, enjoys a 
healthful air, and at the ſaine time the convenience of the 
frith of the Clyde, in which there is very ſafe riding upon 
all the coaſt, has much improved theſe parts, which are 

ulous, and adorned with many gentlemen's ſeats. 
{t is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, the chief of which 
are the White-eart and the Black-eart, which unite their 
ſtreams before they fall into the Clyde. 

The principal towns of this county are the following : 

Renfrew, the ſhire town, and a royal burgh, is ſrated 
on a branch of the Clyde, called the Cathcart, foity-ſix 
miles to the weſt of Edinburgh. It is a ſmall but ancient 
town, where the ſheriff holds his courts. 

Paſley, or Paſlay, is ſcated on the river White eart, fix 
miles to the weit of Edinburgh. It is a ſmall but an- 
cient town, where the ſheriff holds his courts. 

Paſley, or Paſlay, is ſeated on the river White-eart, 
fix miles to the welt of Glaſgow, where is a pea! 1-fiſhery ; 
and though no royal burgh, is much bigger than Ren- 
frew, and is the ſeat of a prefbytery compoſed of ſixteen 

iſhes. Here is a bridge ove the Cart, and there are 
till to be ſeen the remains of an abbey founded in the 
year 1160: the remains of which, together with its 
church, gardens, orchard, and a little deer-park, are en- 
cloſed by a ſtone wall, about a mile in compals. 

On a high ground in the lands ſtiled New-yards, at 
a ſmalhdiſtance from Paſley, is a ſpring famous for its 
ebbing and flowing with the tide. 

Greenock, a handſome well built town on the frith of 
the Clyde, twenty-ſix miles to the weſt of that river, has 
a road for ſhips that come into and go out of 
Glaſgow. It is the chief place in the weſt of Scotland 
for the herring- fiſnery; and the merchants of Glaſgow, 
who are concerned in it, employ the veſſels of the inha- 
bitants for catching and curing the fiſh, and for carry- 
ing them abroad to market afterwards. Here are many 


rich trading families, and the town is noted for good 
ſeamen and excellent pilots. 


SECT. xv. 


Of Dumbartonſhire, or Lenox; its Situation, Extent, Pro- 
duce, and principal Towns. 


TW county, which lies on the other ſide of the 
Clyde above Glaſgow, runs far north among a 
clutter of hills, and is bounded on the ſouth by the trith 
and river of Clyde; on the eaſt by Menteith and Sterling- 
Ire, it being ſeparated from the latter by the water of 
lane; on the north by the Grampian-hills; on the north- 
welt by Argyleſhire ; and on the weſt by the lake called 
Lochlong, and a water of the ſame name that falls into 
it. According to the editor of Camden, it extends only 
wenty-four miles in length, and twenty in breadth ; but 
lr. Templeman makes it forty-one miles long, and 
twenty-ſeven broad. Its Van were formerly larger 
an they are at preſent, eſpecially on the eaſt ſide; and 
has now only twelve pariſhes. 
he lower part of Dumbartonſhite, which lies to the 
eaſt, is very fruitful in corn, eſpecially towards the rivers ; 
and the upper, which is hilly, is fit for paſture, eſpecially 
at the beginning of the Grampian-hills, and feeds nume- 
rous flocks of ſheep. It has alſo a noble herring-fiſhery in 
wo bays, na 


u. to it from 


it 


SY 


| 


l ? 
Levinia, the Latin name for Lenox, is derived from 


the river, Lovin, which runs from Lock-Lomoud into the 
Clyde, This loch, cr lake, ſpreads between the mon» 
tains, twen'y-tour miles in length, and eight in breadth, 
though at the narrow<lt part it is but two, It abounds 
with fiſh, particularly with a delicious fort of the cel 
kind, called pollac, that is faid to be peculiar to this lake, 
whence its banks are lined with the cottages of fiſhermen. 
It contains thirty iſlands, three of which have churches, 
and many of the reſt are inhabited, particulariy Inch- 
murin, which 1s fruittul in corn and graſs, and abounds 
with deer, Several of them are called floating iflands : 
theſe are faid to be artificial, and formed of beams faſten- 
ed together and covered with earth and turf; upon 
ſome of theſe are forts, into which the natives uſcd to 
retire in time of war, The ſhire of Lenox, together 
with the town of Richmond in Yorkſhire, give the title 
of duke to the family of Lenox, deſcended from king 
Charles IT. 

Dumbarton, the principal town of this ſhire, from 
which it takes its name, is ſeated at the confluence of 
the Leven and the Clyde, fifteen miles to the north-weſt 
of Glaſgow, and was once conliderable for its trade, 
which is now much decayed ; but is ftill remarkable for 
its caſtle, which is thought to be one of the ſtrongeſt in 
Europe; it being ſeated on the top of a craggy rock, 
very ſteep on all ſides, except to the Clyde. It has only 
one narrow [ſteep aſcent, where ſteps are cut out of the 
rock, paſſable by only one man at a time. The river 
Leven on the weſt, and the Clyde on the ſouth, ſerve 
it for ditches; and to the weſtward lics a moraſs, which 
is overflowed by every tide, As this is at one of the great 
ſtrong paſſes between the low country and the bigh-landeg 
a governor and a garriſon are conſtantly kept in it. 


SECT ATE 


Of the Shire of Bute and Caithneſs ; their Situation, Extent, 
Praduce, and principal Places. 


HE ſhire of Bute contains Bute and Arran, two of 

the Weſtern iflands, and is now joined with Caith- 
neſs in ſending one member to the parliament of Great 
Britain alternately. 

Theſe iſlands are tolerably fertile, and their produce 
much the ſame as that of the other Weſtern iſlands. They 
lie in the frith of Clyde, and have Argyleſhire on the 
north; Cantyre on the weſt; and Rentrew, Cunning- 
ham, and Kyle on the eaſt. The ifland of Bute, which 
is about twelve miles in length, and five in breadth, with 
an area of twenty-ſeven miles, is ſeparated on the north 
by two narrow ſtreights from Argyleſhire, and on the 
weſt from the iſle of Arran; it lies fix miles to the weſt 
of the coaſt of Cunningham, and but half a mile trom 
Argyleſhire. 

hs northern parts of this iſland are mountainous, 
but afford good paſtures and ſome wood. The others pro- 
duce oats, barley, and peas. "Lhe iſland has a quarry of 
red ſtone, It enjoys a healthful air, and its inhabitants 
live to a great age. There is a conſiderable herring and 
cod-fiſhery on the coaſt, The earl of Mont-Stuart is its 
chief proprietor and heretable coroner. 

The chief town of the ſhire is Rothlay, which ſtands 
near the middle of the iſland, on the eait fide, ſcventy 
miles to the weſt of Edinburgh; the inhabitants ſubſiſt 
chiefly by fiſhing and agriculture, It is a royal burgh, 
and has two forts, one called the caſtle of Rothlay, the 
other the caſtle of Kermes, 

The iſle of Arran lies about four miles from the ſouth 
part of the iſle of Bute, and fix to the eaſt of Cantyre, 
extending, according to the General Atlas, twcnty-tour 
miles from north to ſouth, and nine, where broadeſt, 
from eaſt to weſt ; but Mr. Mackay, a native of the ifland, 
in his journey through it, ſays it is but twelve in circuit. 
The air is cold and moiſt, but cleared by frequent breezes 
from the mountains, The iſland is fruitful in grain, and 
has good paſtures. The middle of the iſland is moun- 
tainous, and the higheſt part, called Capra, abounds with 
deer, Here are many homes and black catile, bath of a 


med Loch-Long and Loch Fyn, that break | middling fize, with abund enge o“ ſmall ſheep 2nd coats, 
the wouth of the Clyde, 


land 
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land and ſea fow]: Here are alſo found fullers-earth, 


and cryſtal: On the coaſt are ſeveral caves, one of which 
is large enough to hold a hundred men ; and at the farther 
end of it is a pillar cut out of the rock, with a deer and a 
double hilted ſword carved upon it; and the natives pre- 
tend that Fune Machkowle, a giant, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his great exploits, lodged in thefe caves with 


his attendants. A miniſter ſometimes preaches in one of 


them to ſuch as live at a diftance from the church. Here 
are many large ftones, from fix to fifteen feet high, ſet up 
on end, ſome ſingly, and others in a circular form, 
ſuppoſed to have been the remains of pagan temples, or of 
places for adminiftering juſtice. 

This iſland has ſever.l rivers which abound with fal- 
mon, as the ſea all round does with cod, herrings, ling, 
whitings, and ſhell-fiſh. But the adjacent fea is tem- 
peſtuous and dangerous, eſpecially when a ſtrong ſouth or 
jouth-weſt wind blows. 

The inhabitants are generally of a brown complexion, 
healthy, vigorous, and ingenious. In the iſland are five 


churches, with ſeveral caſtles; among which the moſt 


noted is Brodich, a pleaſant ſummer feat at the north- 
eaſt corner of the iſland. Theſe, and almoſt the whole 
iſland, belong to a branch of the noble family of Ha- 
milton. 

The ſhire of Weik, or Caithneſs, though united in 
ſome meaſure to Bute, by ſending a member alternately to 
parliament, is as far diſtant from the iſlands juſt deſcribed 


as poffible, it being ſeated in the north-eaſt extremity of 


Scotland : it has therefore the Northern ocean on the eaſt, 
Strathnaver and Sutherland on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 
and on the north is divided from the Orkney iſlands by 
Pentland frith. It comprehends all the country beyond 
the river Neſſe and the lake into which it flows, and ex- 
tends thirty-five miles from north to ſouth. 

The land is much indented by the many windings and 
breakings of the ſhore, and the whole coaſt, except the 
bays, conſiſts of high rocks and many promontories. The 
ſea is here very dangerous, eſpecially in calm weather, 
except at ftated times, on account of the many vortexes, 
owing to the repulſe of the tides from the ſhore, and their 
paſſage between the Orkney iſlands, The inland country 
is mountainous ; but towards the coaſt it is low, and 
produces corn enough both for the natives and for expor- 
tation ; but the ſoil being moiſt and clayey, their harveſt 
is late, and the corn not ſo good as that of Roſs and Su- 
therland. There is plenty of paſture in the fields and 
valleys, with good fowling and hunting on the moun- 
tains, and fiſhing in the lakes and rivers, as well as the 
fea, In the foreſts of Moravins and Berridale is great 
plenty of red deer and roebucks, and many cows, 
goats, and ſheep. In ſeveral parts are copper, iron, and 

ead ore; but the inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by grazing 
and fiſhing, 

This county is populous, and has many little towns 


and villages, with a preſbytery of twelve pariſhes, and gives 


title of earl to a branch of the ancient and noble family of 
Sinclair; but the earl of Braidalbin, who has a vteat 
eſtate in the county, is hereditary ſheriff. | 

Proviſions, eſpecially corn, cattle, and fiſh, are fo plenti- 
ful here, that this is ſaid to be the cheapeſt market in the 
world, and that a man can live better here for fifty pounds 
2 year, than he can in the ſouth of Scotland for two 
hundred: but the firing is turf, for want of coals. The 
rocks on the coaſt are much frequented by eagles, hawks, 
maws, herons, and other fowl of various Linds, like thoſe 
of the Orkney and Shetland iſlands ; and the people take 
the young towls from their neſts by a hook and line. 
There is a particular fort called ſnowfleets, which reſort 
to this country in February by thouſands in a flight, and 
20 away in April. They are of about the fize of a 
ſparrow, but exceeding fat and delicious eating. They 
have alſo great plenty of moor fowls and plovers. 

The inhabitants are ſo induſtrious, that in ſome places, 
where there is no harbour or bay, but a continued hard 
rugged rock, they have procured harbours by art and dint 
of labour, and made paſſages in many places by forming 
ſteps or ſtairs from the top of the rock to the bottom, 
where their fiſhing boats lie; and at the top of the rock 
have their houſes, to which they carry up their fiſh, and 


| there ſalt and dry them for the market. 


* 


The principal towns in this county are Wi 
Weik, — Thurſo, » * or 

Weik, from whence this is called the ſhire of Weik, ig 
a royal burgh, and market town, where the courts pho 
kept. It ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the county at the 
mouth of Murray frith, where it falls into the north ſea: 
but it is not much frequented. ; 

Thurſo lies oppoſite to it on the weſt ſide of the county 
about twelve or fourteen miles from Weik, and is "x 
defended by the promontory called Holborn-head, that it 
is a ſecuie place for ſhips to ride in. It is more populous 
and better built than Weik, and has the beſt church in 
the ſhire. A ſinall river called the Water of Thurſo, runs 
by the eaſt fide of the town, in which is a good fiſhe 
for ſalmon, which keep in this river all the year; fo that 
they are tv be had in winter by breaking the ice. 


SECT. XVII. 


Of Sterlingſtire, or Striveling z its Situation, Extent, and 
Produce ; with a Deſcrigtion of the Towns of Sterling and 
Falkirk. 


7-32 county is bounded on the weſt by part of 
Lenox and Clydſdale; on thẽ north by Menteith; 
on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Lothian ; extending twenty 
miles in length and twelve in breadth. 

The ſouth part is mountainous; but that which lies 
upon the Forth is very fertile, and alſo abounds with coal, 
The produce of this ſhire conſiſts of corn, graſs, black 
cattle, ſheep, and horſes ; beſides ſalmon * other fiſh, 
with which it is ſupplied by the rivers. The Forth, 
which is the moſt ſamous, though not the largeſt river in 
Scotland, riſes near the foot of the mount Lomond, and 
runs from weſt to eaſt into the frith of Edinburgh, 

Sterling, the capital of the county, to which it alſo 
gives name, ſtands thirty miles to the north-weſt of 


Edinburgh, upon the deſcent of a deep rock, at the foor 


of which runs the Forth; and takes its name from 
the Saxon word fer, which ſignifies a hill, and ln, a 
water, 

The fituation of Sterling is much like that of Edin- 
burgh, with a caſtie on an eminence, and the town 
extending up the aſcent, with a principal ftreet that is 
large and handſome. It is incloſed with a wall, except 
towards the north, where it is waſhcd by the river Forth, 
over which is a bridge of hewn ſtone, with an icon gate, 
and four ſtately arches, to which ſhips come up at full 
tide, and a little below it is the haven. The caſtle is 
ſtrengthened on every fide with batteries and ramparts, 
and has a conſiderable number of great guns for defending 
the paſſage of the bridge: for in times of trouble the 
chief magazine of the nation is uſually conveyed hither, 
it lying upon a conſiderable paſs between the north and 
ſouth parts of Scotland, and almoſt in the centre of the 
kingdom. It is indeed the oniy place to which people 
can come from all parts of the nation, except from the 
iflands, without croſſing ſome bay or frith of the fea, 
which has rendered it of ſuch importance, that it is al- 
ways kept in a good condition, and the garriſon generally 
conſiſts of two hundred men, beſides officers. It has fix 
rooms of ſtate, which are extremely noble, from their ex- 
traordinary height, length, and breadth, adorned with 
fine carved work on the wainſcot and cieling. At the 
top of it the late earl, of Mar made a very convenient 
apartment of twelve rooms on one floor, for the gover- 
nor's lodgings. It has a large park walled round; but it 
has little or no wood in it. This caſtle has been the re- 
ſidence of the kings of Scotland, at which time parlia- 
ments were frequently held in it, 

Sterling has a ſpacious church in the upper part of the 
town, which has a very high tower. Ir has alſo a ſpacious 
market place and a handſome town-houſe, Oppoſite to 
it is the late earl of Mai's fine palace, on the top of the 
hill: the duke of Argyle has alſo a fine ſeat near the 
caſtle, from whence to the bottom of the town, it is 
above half a mile, all upon the deſcent, with good houſes. 
As Sterling ſtands in a commodious ſituation for com- 
| merce, ſo it has one way a fine proſpect of Edinburgh 


| frith and eaſtle, and of the mountains of Argyle” 


5 ſhirs 


Nori a. E U 
bartonſhire ariother, as well as of the 
ſhire 2 of the Forth. It is the ſent of a 


which conſiſts of twelve churches, and 
derable manufacture of ſerges. 
| ore neat hoſpital for decayed merchants. It 
— founded by James Cowen, merchant, atid richly 
owed. His ſtatue as big as the life is at the top of 
the gate, and in the garden of the hoſpital is a pleaſant 
3 
WE a handſome ancient town, ſeated on the 
ſouth ſide of the Forth, eight miles to the ſouth of 
Sterling and is a clean market-town, noted for being 
the place where the rebels defeated the king's forces on 


the 17th of January, 1746. 
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its Situation, Extent, 
with a conciſe Account 


of Scotland. 


Linlithoow, or Weſt-Lathian ; 
TN aa principal Towns ; 
of the Roman Wall built acroſs this Part 


EST - Lothian is bounded on the north by the 
Forth ; on the eaſt and ſouth by Mid-Lothian ; 
on the welt by part of Clydſdale; and on the north-weſt 
by Stirliogſhire ; extending about fourteen miles in length, 
and thirteen in breadth. f 

It is in general a pleaſant country, and abounds with 
corn and paſtures, coal, lime · ſtone, and ſalt; with great 
plenty of fiſh, with which it is ſupplied by the fea and 
rivers. In the reign of king James VI. a mine was dif- 
covered here which yielded a great deal of filver. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Linlitkgow, from which the ſhire takes its name, is 
Gruated on the ſide of a lake, ſixteen miles to the weſt of 
Edioburgh, and is remarkable for its ancient palace, ſeated 
on an ifland in the midſt of the lake, which has an 
aſcent of ſeveral ſteps in the form of an amphitheatre. 
The palace was magnificently built of hewn-ſtone by 
ſeveral kings and completed by James VI. The porch 
bears the name and arms of king James V. incircled 
with the orders of the Garter, St. Andrew, St. Michael, 
and the Golden Fleece; of all which James V. was a 
companion. In the inner court, which is larger than 
that of Hampton court, is a fountain adorned with 
ſeveral ſtatues, and at each of the four corners a tower, 
with fine apartments. Adjoining to the palace is St. 
Michael's church, a noble ſtructure with a lofty ſteeple. 
In the town is alſo a quadrangular court adorned with 
2 curious fountain : on the ſouth ſide is the Tolbooth or 
town · houſe, neatly built of hewn-ſtone, with a very high 
ſteeple, in which are bells and a very fine clock. In this 
ſtructure the ſheriff and magiſtrates of the town keep 
their courts. This place is the ſeat of a preſbytery 
conſiſting of nineteen pariſhes. There is a large ſtreet 
balf a mile in length, from the one end of the town tv 
the other, adorned wich handſome buildings, from each 
fide of which ſeveral lanes open a paſſige to pleaſant 
gardens. 

The lake itſelf is a mile in length and a quarter of a 
mile over, and abounds with perch and other fort of 
=; and on the north fide is a park belonging to the 
palace, 

The town has the appearance of great trade, with a 
harbour for ſhips near the caſtle of Blackueſs, where is a 
large cuſtom houſe, with other houſes for the uſe of the 
merchants, Here is a manutacture of linen, which the 
water of this lake is reckoned fo extraordinary tor bleach- 
ing, that a great deal of it is brought from other pacts 
hither to be bleached. 

Blackneſs is a ſtrong caſtle in a peninſula on the coaſt. 
it belongs to the crown, and has been often uſed for a 
priſon of ſtare ; but is at preſent neglefted, and is (aid to 
reſemble at a diſtance a great ſhip unrigged. 

Queen's Ferry is a royal burgh on the ſouth ſide of 
the river Forth, ten miles to the welt of Edinburgh, 
Where the queens of Scotland generally embarked when 
Mey went to their palaces on the other ſide of the Forth; 


and It IS NOW a common pullage at all times of tide from 
Lothian to Fife, 
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Joining to 


Perth, and about forty from Edinburgh. 


Severus's or Adrian's wall, which extended acroſs 
this part of Scotland, began at the Forth near Queen's 
Ferry, and extended thirty · ſix Scots miles to Dumbarton 
at the frith of Clyde, for covering the provincial Britons 
againſt the incurſions of the Picts. It was built with 
ſtone ten feet thi-k, and had watch-towers within call of 
one another, where centinels kept watch day and night; 
it had alſo a court of gnard to lodge a ſufficient number 
of ſoldiers againit any ſudden alarms, and ſtrong forts able 
to receive a whole army; with a good ditch twelve feet 
wide before it. : 


S2KCT.: 20, 


Of the Shire of Perth; its Situation, Extent, Preduce, 
Rivers, Diviſions, and principal Towns. 


HIS is a large, plentiful, and rich country, bound- 
1 ed on the caſt by Angus; on the ſouth- eaſt by Kin- 
roisſhire and Fife; on the ſouth by Clacmannanſhire, 
Stirlingſhire, and the river and frith of Forth; on the 
welt and ſouth- weſt by Argvleſhire, Lenox, and Dum- 
barronſhire; on the north welt and north by Lochaber and 
Badenoch ; and on the north eaſt by Marr. According to 
Camden, it extends fitty- tuo miles in length from eaſt to 
welt, and about forty · cight in breadth from north to ſouth; 
It contains Perth Proper, part of Gowry, Strathern, 
Athol, Braidalbin, and Menteith, in which are five preſ- 
byteries, and eighty-eight pariſh churches. 

This county, whoſe hereditary ſheriff is the duke of 
Athol, is fruitful both in corn and paſture, the former in 
the low lands and the latter on the high grounds ; and is 
inter ſperſed with fruit-trees, groves, lakes, and rivers. 

The principal rivers in this county are the Tay, which 
is the longelt in all Scotland, and riſes in the mountains 
of Braidalbin ; and after ſpreading itſelf into a lake of the 
ſame name, fifteen miles in length, and near fix in breadth, 
it runs near forty miles, excluſive of its turnings and 
windings, into the frith of Tay. The Keith, which is 
famous for its ſalmon fiſhery, and has a cataract near 
the Blair of Dromond, the noiſe of which is ſo loud as 
to ſtun thoſe who come near it. The river Ern riſfcs 
from the lake called Lochern, which is about ſeven miles 
in length and one broad, in the mountainons country of 
Strathern, and falls into the Tay, after a courſe of thirty - 
four miles from eaſt to weſt, aud its being joined by ſe- 
veral rivers in its paſſage. 

Perth Proper, the firſt diviſion of this ſhire, has the Carſe 
of Gowry on the north-eaſt ; Angus on the eaſt; Strath- 
ern on the welt; Athol on the north; and the frith of 
Tay on the ſouth. It is about twenty miles from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and fifteen where broadeſt. 
The principal places in this diviſion are the following: 

Dunkeld ſtands on the north fide of the Tay, after it 
has received the Almund, twelve miles to the north of 
It is ſeated ar 
the foor of the Grampian hills, and is ſurrounded with 
woods. This is the chief market-town of the Highland-, 
and has been much adorned with ſtately buildings by the 
duke of Athol, It is the ſeat of a preſbytery containing 
twenty pariſhes, | 

Perth is a royal burgh, and the county-town where the 
ſheriff keeps his courts. It is frequently called St, John's 
town, from a church built there dedicated to St. John, 
and (ſtands thirty miles to the north of Edinburgh. It is 
agreeably ſeated between two meadows on th-. ſouth bank. 
of the Tay, and at a full tide veſſels of burthen may come 
up to it. Parliaments have often been held there, and it is 
at preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery containing twenty-one 
pariſhes, Here is a tine town-houſe. St. John's church, 
which ſtands in the middle of the town, is divided into two. 
The inhabitants carry on the linen manufacture, and the 
merchants have a conſiderable trade to the Baltic. 

About a mile from Perth is Scone or Scoon, which is 
ſcate:l on the north bank of the Tay, and is thought 
to be in the centre of the kingdom. It was anciently 
famous tor its abbey, founded by king David I. tor the 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, where the kings 
of Scotland were crowned, There is alfo a fine palace, 
belonging to the crown, the front of which towards the 
X chapel 
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chapel is two hundred feet long, the dining-room forty 
feet in length, and all the apartments ſpacious and mag- 
nificent, but built after the ancient manner, The gallery 
of this palace is a hundred and ſeventy-five feet long, and 
the cieling painted above two hundred years ago. It was 
in the chapel belonging to this palace that king Charles II. 
took the covenant. 

The Carſe of Gowry, the next diviſion, is eſteemed 
the moſt beautiful ſpot in Scotland; it extends fourieeh 
miles in length, and from two to four in breadth, on the 
north ſide of the Tay, from Dundee to Perth, which is 


M1 a perfect garden. 


Strathern, the third diviſion, has Menteith and part of 
Fife on the ſouth : Braidalbin and Athol on the north; 
part of Menteith on the weſt ; and Perth Proper on the 
eaſt ; extending above forty miles from eaſt to welt, and 
twenty from north to ſouth, It takes its name from the 
river Ern running through it. The Ochil hills, which 
extend along the ſouth part, abound with metals and 
minerals, particularly copper, lapis calaminaris, and lead ; 
there is here alſo excellent peat, and abundance of wood. 
What is properly called Strathern, is a fine valley, about 
four miles broad, between the mountains, extremely 
fruitful, and ſtrewed with gentlemen's feats, which ſtand 
on the ſide of the hills, and with their plantations of trees 
render the valley more agreeable. 

Abernethy ſtands in the ſouth-eaſt corner of this divi- 
ſion, at the confluence of the Ern and Tay, ſomewhat 
above twenty-four miles from Duplin. It is an ancient 
town, and is faid to have been the ſeat of the Yiftiſh 
kings, as well as of an archbiſhop, afterwards removed 
to St. Andrew's. 

There are two caſtles on the banks of the Ern, one 
of them Tullibardin, the ancicnt feat of the Murrays, 
which gives title of marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the duke 
of Athol ; and the other is Duplin caſtle, the ſeat of the 
carl of Kinnoul, to whom it gives title of viſcount ; the 
houſe of the latter is adorned with the fineſt paintings 
and carving, and his lordſhip has a park well planted 
with trees, and walled round. 

Menteith, the next diviſion, is bounded on the north 
by Braidalbin and Strathern ; on the eaſt by Fife; on 
the ſouth by Lenox and Stirlingſhire ; and on the weſt 
by Lenox; extending forty-four miles from eaſt to welt, 
and twenty · eight where broadeſt. I his territory is ſaid 
to derive its name from the river Teith, nd reaches to 
the mountains that incloſe the eaſt ſide ot Loch-Lomond. 

The only place of note in this diviſion is the pleaſant 
little town ot Dumblain, on the welt fide of the river 
Allan, where king David once erected a biſhopric, and 
the ruins of the biſhop's houſe and that of the regular 


canons are {till to be ſeen. There was alſo a magnificent 


church, part of which remains entire. The town is a 
perfect amphitheatre, in a fine botrom ſurrounded with 
hills, and gives title of viſcount to the duke of Leeds. 

The fifth diviſion is Braidalbin, a country among the 
Grampian-hills, bounded on the north by Athol and 
Lochaber; on the eaſt by Athol ; on the ſouth by Stra- 
thern and Menteith ; and on the weft by Lochaber, Lorn, 
and Knapdale; extending about thirty-two Scots miles 
trom eaſt to weſt, and about thirteen from north to ſouth. 
It is inhabited by the Highlanders, who retaia their 
ancient language. 

Athol, the moſt northern diviſion, is bounded on rhe 
north by Badenoch ; on the weſt by Lochaber; on the 
eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Marr and Gowry ; on the fouth by 
Strathern and Perth Proper; and on the fouth-welt by 
Braidalbin ; extending in length from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt forty-three miles, and thirty-one where 
broadeſt. Hereare many mountains, and the valleys are tul] 
of woods. It gives title of duke to the noble and ancicut 
family of Murray; but contains no place of importance. 


SECT. XX. 


Of Kincardinſhire, or Mearns ; its Situaticn, Extent, 
Produce, and principal Towns. 


HIS county is bounded on the eaſt by the Northern 
ocean; on the ſouth by the North Ef; on the 


well by the Granſbain-hills ; and on the north by Aber. 
deenſhire, from which it is divided by the river Dee 
extending about twenty-ſeven miles in length, and twent 
in breadth. J 

The country is pretty level and enjoys a rich &; 
fruittul in corn and paſture. There are ſaid to 
about five millions of fir-trees in this county; belides 
prodigious number planted by the gentry abour thee 
eats. Upon the ſca-coalts are ſeveral convenient creeks 
and ſome good harbours. 

Kincardin, once the county-town, ſtands on the river 
Dee, eighteen miles to the welt of Aberdeen, aud is the 
ſeat of a preibytery conſiſting of fifteen pariſhes, 

Stonehive, the preſent county-toun, has a v 
harbour, fecurcd by a ſtone picr. Near this town ig 
Dunnotyre, where once ſtood a caſtle fortified with ſtron 
walls and towers upon a high inacceſſible rock, waſkeg 
by the ſea on three ſides, and joined to the land by a nar. 
row iſthmus. By the entrance of the harbour is a hy 
rock near forty ells high, which ſcems every moment 
ready to fall, and at a ſmall diſtance is a dropping cave, 
where the water petrities. This caſtle was tor a Jon 
time the ſeat of the Keiths, the hereditary earl marſhals 
of Scotland. 

Fourdon, or Mearns, ſtands twenty-one miles from 
Kincardin, and is the ſcat of a Prefbytery cou lifting of 
ſixteen pariſhes. In the times of popery it was famous 
for the reliques ſuppoted to have been depoſited there of 
St. Palladius, the firſt biſhop in Scotland, who was 
ſent over by pope Celelline in the year 431 to preach the 
Goſpel to the Scots, and confute the Peiagians, 
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Of Aberdeenſhire ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Pre- 
duce, and principal Towns, 


HIS county is bounded on the ſouth by the river 

Dee and the Crainſbain- mountains, which divide 

it from Angus, in the ſhire of Forfar, and Kincardin- 
| ſhire ; on the eaſt by the Northern occan ; on the north 
by part of Murray; on the north-weſt by BamtiF; and on 
the north by Murray; extending, according to Tem- 
pleman, ſeventy-three miles in length, and twenty-eight 
in breadth. It contains Marr with its appurtenances, 
Strathdee, Strathdon, . the braes of Mar and Cromar, 
with the greateſt part of Buchan, Garioch, and Strath- 
bogy. The ſouth part contains Mar with its ſubdivi- 
lions, from whence it was formerly called the ſhire of Mar, 

This county would be in general pretty fruitful, was 
it properly cultivated. It produces corn, particularly 
rye, and oats in great abundance, with ſome beans, peas, 
roots, and herbs, both for food and phyſic. The hilly 
parts, eſpecially the craigs of Pennau, where the eagles 
build their neſts, are covered with woods of oak and fir, 
and have plenty of game and paſture, therefore feed 
abundance ot black cattle, ſheep, deer, and horſes. There 
are here alſo quarries of ſpotted marble, lime-ſtone, and 
(late, with a ſpecies of {mall ſtones peculiar to this 
country, called elf arrow heads, which ſeem of a flinty 
kind, and are of different ſhapes ; but moſt of them re- 
ſemble the head or point of an arrow or ſpear, In the 
rivers are found muſſels, which contain large pearls of 2 
fine colour and ſhape. Here are ſprings of allum water, 
and veins of ſtone from which allum is boiled. | 

The air of this county is cool, but healthtul; and the 
fuel of the inhabitants is peat, turf, and wood. The 
winter is much leſs ſevere than might be expected fo 
| far north, and the inhabitants are reckoned of a mild 
8 though with as much good ſenſe as their neigb- 

ours. 

Aberdeen, a city and univerſity, has its name from the 
| Don, it ſtanding at the mouth of that river, in the fatty” 
' ſeventh degree tix minutes north latitude, and the fut 
| degree fitty-eight minutes weſt longitude, cighty miles 
from Edinburgh. There are two rowns, the Old and 
New. Old Aberdeen was the ſcat of a biſhop, it having 

a large and ſtately cathedral, generally called St. Ma- 
| char's. On the ſouth {ide of it {tar ds King's . 
whic 
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- 4. *« a principal and ſub- principal, with three other 
— brofeſſors of philoſophy. There are alſo pro- 
2 of divinity, civil law, phyſic, the mathematics, 
and the oriental tongues. Cloſe to the church is a library 
well farniſhed with books. This college is not inferior 
to any in Scotland. The church, with its turret or ſtecple, 
is of hewn-ſtone, and the top vaulted with a double croſs 
arch ſurmounted by an imperial crown. 

New Aberdeen is about a mile diſtant from the Old, 
and is ſeated at the mouth of the river Dee. It is the 
county-town, and conſequently the ſeat of the ſheriff's 
courts. It exceeds all the cities in the north of Scotland 
in extent and beauty. Aberdeen ſtands in a wholeſome 
air, has a great revenue from its ſalmon- fiſhery, and the 
inhabitants are in general gay, rich, and courteous. It 
is ſeared on three hills, the main parts upon the higheſt; 
the ſkirts of it extending into the plain, The market- 

is beautiful and ſpacious, and the houſes, which 

are neatly built, are generally four or five ſtories high, 
with handſome ſaſh windows, and have for the moſt part 
dens and orchards bclonging to them, which render 
the city pleaſant and healthful, and the proſpect of it 
bexutiful at a diſtance. The ſtreets are extremely well 


yed. 

F" Belides the other public buildings, there is in the high 
ſtreet a church nearly built of free-ſtone. The church 
of St. Nicholas it alſo a handſome edifice of free ſtone, 
with a lofty ſteeple reſembling a pyramid : it was for- 
merly divided into three churches ; and the body of it is 
adorned with a tower and a ſteeple with pinnacles. The 
people of Aberdcen, and indeed of almoſt all this part of 
the country, are generally of the Epiſcopalian periuaſion 
ſo that were it not for the legal eſtabliſhment, the Preſby- 
terian preachers would have but ſlender incomes : almoſt 
every pariſh has a mecting-houſe, where the liturgy is 
read : at Aberdeen they have beautiful chapels, and even 
ans. 

The principal of the public buildings in the college, 
founded by George Keith, earl Marſhal, in 1593, and 
from him called the Marſhallian college; but ſince his 
time the city has adorned it with ſcvcral additional build- 
ings. In this college, which is an unixerſity of itſelf, are 
a principal, four profeſſors of philoſophy, a profeſſor of 
divinity, a profeſſor of mathematics, and a profeſſor of 
medicine. It has a good library which was founded by 
the city, and enlarged by the gitts of ſeveral learned men, 
and is alſo furniſhed with mathematical inſtruments. 

In this city is alſo a grammar: ſchool founded by Dr. 
Dune, which has a maſter and three uſhers. There is 
alſo a muſic-· ſchool. Here are likewiſe a priſon and work- 
houſe, three hoſpitals, and an alms-houſe. Near the 
harbour ſtands the cuſtom-houſe. 

The bridge over the Don conſiſts of one immenſe arch 
of ſtone ſprung from two rocks, one on each ſide, which 
ſerve as abutments ; ſo that it may be ſaid to have a foun- 
dation coeval with nature, and that will laſt as long. 
The other bridge is upon the river Dee, a mile to the 
welt of New Aberdeen, and has ſeven ſtately arches. 
This city gives title of earl to an ancient branch of the 
family of Gordon, | 

There 1s very good anchoring in the bay from ſeven 
to nine fathom water. It is a tide-haven with a very 
difficult entrance; for though the river is large, the 
channel is narrow, and the bar often ſhitting, ſo that 
no ſhip of any conſequence ventures in without a pilot. 

The quantity of ſalmon and perch taken in both rivers 
is aſtoniſhing. The proprietors of this fiſhery are united 
into a company, there being many ſhares, of which no 
perſon can enjoy above one at a time. Thie profits are 
very conſiderable, the ſalmon being ſent abroad into dif- 
erent parts, particularly into England, France, and the 
Baltic. As to the herring-fiſhery, it is a common bleſſing 
o the whole eaſtern ſhore of Scotland, and enables the 
Averdcen merchants to carry on a profitable trade to 
Dantzic, Konigiberg, Riga, Narva, Wybourg, and 
Stockholm. 

| This City has alſo a good manufacture of linen, and 
ailo of worſted ſtockings. Its pork is reckoned the bet 
cured for long voyages of any in Europe, and they ex- 
port 2 good deal pickled and packed up in barrels, which 
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they ſell chiefly to the Dutch, for victualling their Eaſt 
India ſhips and men of war. 

Peterhead, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of the water 
of Ugie, is a market-town and fea-pot t of conſiderable 
trade to the north-eaſt part of the county, upon the pro- 
montory called Buchanneſs, and is noted for the Pre- 
tender's landing there in 1715, and has a road which 
will hold a hundred fail of ſhips. 

Garioch is the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of fif- 
teen pariſhes, and gives name to a diſtrict that extends 
ucar fourteen miles from eaſt to weſt, and eight from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth. It lies in a valley watered by 
two large and ſeveral ſmaller rivers, with ſome fertile 
hills on both ſides, particularly Mount Bennachy, which 
riſes ſo high as to be ſeen at ſea, though it is near four- 
tcen miles trom the coaſt. 

Strathbogy, which ſignifies the valley upon the Bogy, 
ſtands twenty-four miles from Aberdeen, and has a 
market, with a bridge over the Dovern near its conflu- 
ence with the Bogy. It is the ſeat of a preibytery, con- 
taining eleven pariſhes. This valley, which is fruitful 
in corn and paſture, has black cattle, ſheep, and horſes, 
not only for the uſe of the inhabitants, but for exporta- 
tion; and is remarkable for the fine linen yarn ſpun by 
the women here, and fold to the merchants, 


SECT. XXII. 


Of the Shire of Fife; its Situation, Extent, Preduce, and 
principal Towns. 


HIS county conſiſts of a fine peninſula, incloſed be- 
tween the Forth and the Tay, bounded on the ealt 
by the Northern ocean; on the ſouth by the frith of 
Forth; on the weſt by the Ochill-hills, Kimoſsſhire, 
and Perthſhire; and on the north is divided by the 
frith of Tay from Gaury and Angus; it being communly 
reckoned thirty-two miles in length, and about ſeveuteen 
in breadth. | 

The eaſt part is the moſt level, and the weſt the moſt 
mountainous. The north and ſouth parts are very fruit- 
ful in corn and full of towns which have good bays and 
harbours ; while the middle of the country is more fit 
for paſture, and has plenty of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, 
whoſe wool is much eſteemed ; as are allo the hides of 
their black cattle, deer, and goats. On the ſouth fide 
are coal-pits and much falt is made. The Ochill-hills 
on the welt alſo afford good paſture, and the pleaſant and 
fruitful vallies between them have fields of corn. There 
is a quarry of excellent free ſtone at Dulgate; near the 
water of Ore are lead-mines ; and at the Bin and Orrock 
are many fine cryſtals of ſeveral colours. 

There are here alſo ſeveral mineral waters, as the ſpaws 
at Kinghorn and Ballgrigy. The principal rivers are 
the Leven and the Edin, which abound with ſalmon and 
other fiſh. | 

This coaſt is well planted with little towns that are 
nurſeries for ſeamen ; and the ſea, beſides herrings and 
other fiſh, which are taken in great quantities in Au- 
guſt and September, yields abundance of oyſters and other 
ſhell-fiſh. 

The earl of Rothes is hereditary ſheriff. No county 
of Scotland ſends ſo many members to parliament, or is 
inhabited by a greater number of the nobility. 

The principal towns are the following : 

Bruntillan, or Burnt Iſland, a royal burgh, ten mic 
to the north-welt of Edinburgh; it lies oppoſite to Leitl,, 
and a paſſage-boat goes thither from hence every day , 
The town ſtands in the middle of the north ſide of tl e 
river Forth, and enjoys a fine proipect of Leith road, aud 
of the city and caſtle of Edinburgh, with a fate harbour, 
where ſhips lie with their heads to the very hoales, It 
is ſo land- locked, that ſuch as are driven up the frith by 
ſtorms or contrary winds come hither for fatty; and 
ſhips trading on this coaſt often winter here, the water 
being commonly eightcen, and at ſpiing-tides twenty- 
ſix feet deep within the harbour, which has room 
enough for a hundred fail of ſhips, and is capable of 
receiving and careening the largeli men of war, The 
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town has a handſome church, with a large town- houſe 


and priſon ; and a conſiderable manufacture of linen 
cloth. ; 

Kirkaldy is ſeated on the ſame coaſt, ten miles north 
of Edinburgh, and is a market-town and royal burgh, 
the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing ſeventeen pariſhes. It 
is larger and better built than the former, it extending 
a mile in length. It conliſts of two pariſhes, and is a 
place of good trade, here being ſome conſiderable mer- 
chants and large dealers in corn, who export great quan- 
tities of it both to England and Holland ; others trade 
with linen to England, and make returns in the neceſſary 
foreign manufactures. Here is a convenient yard for the 
building and repairing of ſhips, ſeveral houſes for the 
making of ſalt; and in the neighbourhood are coal - pits. 

St. Andrews had its name trom St. Andrew, whoſe 
bones are ſaid to have been brought hither from Patras, 
a town in Peloponneſus. This is an ancient, and was 
once a flouriſhing city, the metropolis of all Scotland ; 
the ſeat of its fir ſt univerſity, and before the Revolution 
was the ſee of an archbiſhop. It is ſituated thirty miles 
to the north-eaſt of Edinburgh, and is ſurrounded with 
extenſive corn-fields, abounding in excellent wheat and 
barley ; with the pleaſant downs called the Links lying 
on the ſea-ſide towards the north. The town formerly 
conſiſted of four large ſtreets, which extended from eaſt 
to weſt, almoſt parallel to each other: but the nothern- 
molt, formerly the principal, is entirely ruined, and not 
a houſe remaining; each of the other three terminates to 
the caſtward on the cathedral, which is now in ruins. 
This was eſteemed one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful 
Gothic ſtructures in the world, it being three hundred 
and ſeventy feet in length trom eaſt to weſt, the 
croſs from ſouth to north a hundred and eighty, its 
breadth ſixty-five, and its height a hundred feet : the 
beauty of its pillars, with the ſymmetry and proportion 
of the whole building, have been greatly admired. 

Near the ruins of the cathedral are (till remaining the 
wall of the moſt ancient chapel of St. Rule, with the 
{pire a hundred and five feet high, which is ſtill entire. 
On the north ſide of the city are the ruins of its ancient 
caſtle, of which nothing remains but the walls. 

Though the town was formerly about two miles in 
circumference, there are now hardly a thouſand houſes ; 
and of theſe near two hundred are become ruinous. The 
number of the inhabitants {till amounts to above four 
thouſand. It is a place of no trade, and its harbour is 
capable of receiving only ſmall veſſels. Near the town 
is plenty ot free-{tone, of which all the houſes are 
built. 

Here is only one pariſh-church, that of the Holy Tri- 
nity, remaining, and two chapels. This church is an 
ancient ſtately edifice, built with fine free-ſtone, in the 
form of a croſs, with a handſome ſpire in good repair. 
In it is a fine monument of archbiſhop Sharpe, who was 
aſſaſſinated upon a moor as he was coming home in his 
coach. 

This city is particularly famous for its univerſity, con- 
fiſting of three colleges, of which, during the continu- 
ance of epiſcopacy, the archbiſhops were chancellors. 
The rector is choſen annually, and by the ſtatutes ought 
to be one of the principals of the three colleges, which 
are called St. Salvator's, St. Leonard's, and the New- 
College. 

St. Salvator's college was founded by James Kennedy, 
biſhop of St. Andrews, in 1448, who erected the edifice, 
furniſhed it with coſtly ornamenrs, and endowed it with 
ſufficient revenues for a doctor, a bachelor, and a licentiate 
in divinity, four profeſſors of philolophy, and eight poor 
ſcholars. It has alſo a good library, founded by Dr. 
Sheen. The edifice itſelf is a ſtately pile of fine hewn- 
ſtone ; it has a large vaulted chapel covered with free- 
ſtone, and over it is a lofty ſpire. The common hall and 
ſchools are very large; and the cloiſters and private lody- 
ings for the maſters and ſcholars have been very magni- 
ticent, but the college revenue is not ſufficient to keep it 
in repair. 

St. Leonard's college was founded by John Hepborne, 
prior of St. Andrews, in the reign of James V. with fa- 
laries for a principal or warden, four profeſſors of philo- 
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ſophy, and eight poor ſcholars; another profeſſor of phi. 
lofophy has ſince been added, with a handſome ſalary 
and alſo a library. By an act which paſſed in the twen. 
tieth year of the reign of his late majeſty, theſe two col. 
leges were united. 

The new College was founded by archbiſhop Bethune 
uncle to the cardinal of that name, with endowments fot 
a principal, a profeſſor, and ſome ſtudents in divinity 
which is only taught in this college. As the two lag 
colleges have a better revenue than that of St. Salvator 
they are in much better repair. In the latrer king Charles 
I. heid a parliament, in a ſpacious room able to ſeat four 
hundred perſons in regular order; and it till retaing the 
name of the parliament room. 

The Jaſt place we ſhall mention in this county is Falk. 
land, which is a pretty neat large town, almoſt in the 
centre, ſeated at the foot of Lomond-hill, which is ſaid 
to be full a mile in height, and covered with the fineſt 
paſtures for ſheep. From the top there is not only a pro- 
ſpect of Fifeſhire, but of the country all round it, to the 
ſouth beyond Edinburgh and the Lothians almoſt to Ber. 
wick; to the welt as far as the hills by Stirling; and 10 
the north into Perthſhire and Angus. Near this town 
James V. built a palace, which, by its ruins, efpecialiy 
the two ſides yet ſtanding in the inner ſquare, appears ty 
have been a large and noble ſtructure. 
two ſtories, adorned with rows of round marble pillars 
ſet in ſockets of ſtone; it has baſlo relievos between 
every window, and on the top of every pillar a ſtatue as 
big as the life. The entrance to it is like that of Holy- 
rood- houſe, between two ſtately towers; and on the 
right hand is a chapel, with niches on the outſide, in 
which are ſtatues as large as the life. Here were alſo ſpa- 
cious gardens, and a park eight miles round, well planicd 
with oak and ſtocked with deer. 


SECT. XXIII. 
Of the Shire of Angus er Forfar ; its Situation, Extent, 
Preduce, and principal Towns, 


HIS county is divided on the north from the hrae 

of Mar by the ridge of the Brinchinin-mountains ; 

on the eaſt it is bounded by Mearns; on the ſouth by the 

frith of Tay and the Northern ocean; and on the welt 

and north-weſt by Perthſhire ; extending thirty-four 
miles in length, and twenty-ſix in breadth. 

The ſhire of Angus, as it is generally called by the 
Scots, produces wheat and all other ſorts of grain, and 
is diverſified with large hills, lakes, foreſts, paſtures, and 
meadows. It is a good country along the coaſt, bur is 
there very narrow ; yet ſpreads wide along the moun- 
tains, which are inhabited by Highlanders, and abound 
with harts, hinds, roebucks, and towl. They have alſo 
ſome mines of lead and iron. 

The principal towns of this county are Forfar, Dun- 
dee, and Montroſe. 

Forfar is a royal burgh, a market-town, and the ſeat 
of a preſbytery containing ten pariſhes. It ſtands four- 
teen miles weſt of Montroſe, is governed by a provo!: 
and bailiff, and was anciently the fear of feveral parli- 
ments, and had a royal palace, though ſcarce any re- 
mains of it are now left. 

Dundee is ſeated in a pleafant plain at the foot of a 
hill on the north fide of the Tay, near its entrance into 
the ocean. It is a pretty town and a royal burgh, the 
ſeat of a preſbytery containing ſeventeen pariſhes. This 
is eſteemed the beſt town in the ſhire for ſtrength, ſitua- 
tion, and trade. The town is two miles in compaſs, and 
better built than moſt in Scotland. Its market-place, 
from whence run four large ſtreets, inhabited by many 
merchants, is almoſt as ſpacious as that of Nottingham, 
it being the largeſt and fineſt in North Britain, except 
that ot Aberdeen, and has a rown-houſe built with free 
ſtone. It has a great church, formerly collegiate, which 
is an exact croſs, larger than that of St. Giles's at Edin- 
burgh ; it is a lofty ſquare building, and a great orna- 
ment to the town, The weſt end next the iteeple Was 


beat down by Cromwell's army, and the other three parts 
are 
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now divided into three ſeparate churches. The 


are le has a fine tower, like that at Wrexham in Wales, 
7 very lofty The church- yard is without the town 
a 


1 adorned with fine monuments. There are here alſo 

w or two meeting-houſes for the Epiſcopalians. 
* a town is popvlous, and one of the gayeſt in Scot- 
land. The houſes are not high, but well-built, chiefly 
r1 one, in a very beautiful manner, which, together 
Sith its fine ſituation, and the ſplendor in which the in- 
habitants live, have given 1t the name of Bunny Dun- 
dee. The inhabitants, who carry on a foreign trade, 
are generally rich, and for thoſe that are fallen io decay 
mere is a large handſome hoſpital, with gardens that run 
Jown to the river. i 

The harbour, which is two or three leagues within the 
mouth of the Tay, has three entrances ; it has alſo two 
or three {mall piers, and is capable of containing two or 
three hundred fail of ſhips of ſmall burthen. From the 
harbour is a pleaſant walk paved with flag-ſtones, and 
haded with rows of trees on each ſide, which ſerves for 
an exchange to the merchants and maſters of ſhips 3 and 
on one {ide are alſo large warehouſes for goods and gra- 
naries for corn. The river itſelf is a good harbour, with | 
ſite riding, good ground, and deep water. 

As this is one of the belt ports for commerce in all 
Scotland, it has a conſiderable inland trade, eſpecially 
fr corn and linen, which the merchants buy up for ex- 

tation, and which enriches ail the adjacent country. 

Montroſe is feated at the mouth ot the river Elk, on 
the Northern occan, ſorty-ſix miles to the north-eaſt ot 
Edinburgh. It is well ficuaced tor trade, and has a har- 
bour for ihips of conliderable burthen; hence the in- 
habitants carry du a good foreign trade, particularly to 
Norway. Ihe town is adorned with many fine build- 
ings, aud principally couliſts ot one long handſome ſtreet, 
which runs parallel with the thore, It gives the title of 
duke to the chick of the family of Graham, and is fa- 
mous for the eſcape of the Pretender, who took ſhipping 
bere privately in 1716, for fear of a viſit from the late 
duke of Argyle and general Cadogan. 


S E C T. XXIV, 


Of Inverneſsſtire; including Badenach ana Lochaber, with a 
ſmall Part of Roſe and Murray: their Situation, Extent, 
and Produce ; with a Deſcription of Inverneſs, and ſome 
Account of Fort Ii iuliam and Fort Auguſtus, 


NVERNESS-SHIRE, which was formerly much more 

extenſive than itis at preſent, is bounded on the north 
by Roſs and Cromarty ; on the eaſt by Murray- land; on 
the ſouth by Lorne, Broadalbin, and Athol, and by the 
Weſtern ſea on the weſt; extending about ſixty miles 
fromealt to weſt, and forty-tive, where broadeſt, from 
north to ſouth. 

This ſhire abounds with iron ore; it has ſome woods 
fifteen miles long, and produces plenty of fir and oak. It 
alſo contains ſeveral remarkable lakes; one of the mot ex- 
traordinary of theſe is ſeated upon a very high mountain; 
it extends about thirteen fathoms in length, and ſix in 
breadth ; yet no ſtream is obſerved to run either to or 
from it, it being entirely fed by its own ſprings, though 
o deep that it has never been fathomed. It is equally 
full at all ſeaſons of the year, and, though the water is al- 
ways cold, it never freczes. About ſeventeen miles to 
the welt, on the north-lide of a mountain called Gle- 
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This extenſive tract abounds with paſtures, woods, 
deer, and goats; and has fome veins of iron, but not 
much corn; for though very pleaſant, it is reckoned one 
of the molt barren counties in Scotland. 

Inverneſs, from which the county has its name, is 
its principal town, and is ſeited at the bottom of the frith 
of Murray, where it receives the Neſs, a hundred and 
{ix miles to the north of Edinburgh : from that river and 
Euner, which in the ancient Scots tongue ſignifies an 
harbour, the town derives its name. It is a royal burgh, 
a market-town, the feat of a ſheriff, and of a preſbytery 
containing thirteen pariſhes. It ſtands cn the ſouth ſide 
of the Neſs, over which it has a bridge of hewn-ſtone, 
with ſeven arches, that leads into what is properly called 
the North Ilighlar.ds. It is conveniently ſituated for 
trade, of which it has a conſiderable ſhare, with a har- 
bour for ſmall ſhips, a church for the Highlanders, and 
another for the Lowlanders, and the ruins of a caſtle in 
which the kings of Scotland formerly reſided, ſtands on 2 
hill that affords a fine proſpect of the town and the adjacent 
country, which is very fertile. It is reckened a well-builr, 
clean, and pleatunt town ; it has in particular two very 
good ſtreets, with coffee-houſes and taverns, and the peo- 
ple are more polite than in moft towns in Scotland. For 
Oliver Cromwell, who crected forts and like the Romans 
placed his ſtationary legions in the moſt eminent parts of 
the country for keeping the people in awe, built a ſtrong 
citadel here, in which he left a garriſon ; the ſoldiers ot 
which ſettling in the country after the peace, and applying 
themſelves to the culture and improvement of the land, 
there is here ſpoken leſs of the broad Scots dialect 
than farther to the ſouth, and here is more of the Engliſh 
method ot huſbandry : but ir only reaches a little way, for 
the mountains interſecting the pleaſant valleys, the rude- 
neſs of the Highlanders ſoon ſucceeds. Though Oliver's 
tort was demoliſhed after the Reſtoration, it was reſtored 
after the Revolution, and king William III. always kept a 
garriſon in it, on account of its being one of the moſt 
conſiderable paſſes between the Low-countrics and the 
Highlands, 

Innerlochy, Inverlochy, or Fort William, ſtands, in 
the centre between the North and Welt Highlands, at 
the mouth of the river Aber, a hundred miles to the 
north-weſt of Edinburgh. Iris a regular fort erected at- 
ter the Revolution, and received the name of Fort Wil- 
liam in honour of William III. It is intended as a curb 
on the Highlanders, and has a garriſon. It is fo 
ſituated, that if it be ever ſo much ſtraightened by a 
blockade, or fiege by land, it may reccive conſtant ſup- 
plies by ſea. 

Fort Auguſtus is a regular fortification built by gene- 
ral Wade near the ſouth em] of Lochneſs, to awe the 
Highlanders, and to prevent their diſturbing the ſoldiers 
he employed in making a road here, which with extraor- 
dinary pains they carried throvgh mountains and mo- 
raſſes that ſeemed almoſt impaſſable. By this road the 
king's forces may eaſily enter and traverſe the country, 
which was before inacceſſible to all but the Highlanders. 


SECT. X. 


Of Argyleſhire, or Inverary, including Arpyle Prater, 
Cawal, Lerne, Knaþdate, and Cantyre ; h the Situg- 
tion, Extent, and Preduce of each, and a Deſcr i tin of 
the principal lands belenging ts Arg yl: e. 
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matca, is a lake called Lochanwyn, or the Green - lake, 
* hich is covered with ice all the year round. 
Badenoch has bart ot Murray on the north; Lochaber 


©» Templeman, forry-nine miles in length, and twenty- 
YO in breadth ia the wideſt part. 
Luly wounds with decr. 

Lock 
Indy Athol and part vt Badenoch ; on the ſouth by 
Anne and Broadalhia; aud on the weſt by a moun- 
call ; extending, according to 
liicy-lervea miles in length, and fifty- 


Linous track towards the 
Mr. Templeman, 
due iu breadth, 
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02 the welt; Arno] on the ſouth, with a part of Murray 
ad the Bracs of Mar on the eaſt ; extending, according 


This tract particu- 
cr is bounded on the north by Badenoch; on | tive preſby teries and forty-nine pariſhes, and gives title 
| of duke to the noble family of Campbell, 


with caſtles and gentlemen's feats, molt of which be- 
long to the branches of that family, which are tamous tor 


RGYLESHIRE is bounded ty Lochaber on the 
north-ealt ; by Perthfhire on the eaft ; by the High 
ſea and the frith of Clyde on the ſcath, and by ſeveral 
illands on the weſt and north. It extends a hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and forty in breadth. 
This county comprehends Argyle Proper, Cawal, 
Lorne, Knapdale, Cantyre, and many of the Weſtern 
iſlands, It is the ſeat of a provincial y nod, containing 
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having ſuffered for their ſtedfaſt adherence to the Pro- 
teſtant religion and the libertics of their country, pai 
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ticularly from the time of the Reformation to the Revolu- 
uon. 

The country is mountainous, and the inhabitants, 
who ſpeak Erſe, the ancient language of Scotland, live 
moſtly by hunting and fiſhing; for it has ſeven great 
lakes, with other leſſer ones, that abound with fiſh. The 
coaſt conſiſts of high rocks, and bleak mountains covered 
with heath, which feed great numbers of black cattle, 
deer, and other wild beaſts; for their cattle generally run 
wild, but are excellent meat. 

The diſtrict of Argyle Proper has Knapdale and Cowal 
on the ſouth ; Lenox and the Grampian hills on the eaſt ; 
Lochaber on the north; and Lorne oo the weſt. It lies 
between Loch-Fin, which is ſixty miles long and about 
four broad, and Loch-Aw, a freſh-water lake, twenty-four 
miles in length, and one in breadth. This laſt lake con- 
tains twelve iſlands; and from it runs a river named Aw, 
which, after a courſe of fix or ſeven miles, enters Loch- 
Ediff, which abounds with ſalmon, and falls into the 
Weſtern ſea near the iſle of Mull. 

Cawal, the next diviſion, lies between Loch-Fin on the 
weſt; the frith of Clyde on the eaſt; the iſle of Bute on 
the ſouth ; Argyle Proper and the Grampian-mountains on 
the north; and abounds with lakes and bays. 

The principal place it contains is Deroan, formerly a 
ſear of the biſhop of Argyle, and now of a preſbytery con- 
ſiſting of eight pariſhes. 

Lorne, the third diviſion, is a level country, the plea- 
ſanteſt and fruitfulleſt part of Argyleſhire, eſpecially in 
barley ; and it has alſo many lakes. It is bounded on the 
eait by Broadalbin ; on the ſouth by Loch-Leaven, a lake 
of great extent; on the weſt by the Weſtern [lands ; 
and on the north by Lochaber; extending about thirty 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and about nine, 
where broadeſt, from eaſt to weſt. 

In this diſtrict Lochaber runs ſo far into the land 
from the Weſtern ſea, that ic is only disjoined from 
Loch-Neſs, which runs iato the Eaſtern ocean, by a 
very narrow ridge of hills which run between them. 

Knapdale is bounded on the eaſt by Loch-Fin, which 
ſeparates it from Cawal ; onthe ſouth by Cantyre; on the 
weſt by the Weſtern Iſlands; on the north by Lorne; and 
on the north-eaſt by Broadalbin. It is twenty miles from 
north to ſouth, and thirteen, where broadeſt, from eaſt to 
welt. It is joined to Cantyre by a neck of land ſcarce a 
mile broa@ This part is alſo full of lakes, in ſome of 
which are@ands, with caſtles; but it is in general fitter 
for paſture than corn. 

The principal town in this diviſion is Inverary, which 

is ſeated on Loch-Fin, ſeventy-five miles to the north- 
weſt of Edinburgh, and forty-five from hops: cp It is a 
royal burgh, a market · town, and the ſeat of a preſbytery 
conſiſting of twelve pariſhes, Near it is a fine large 
caſtle, adorned with gardens and a park, and is the chief 
relidence of the duke of Argyle. 
Cantyre, or Kintire, which ſignifies the Land's Head, 
is the molt ſouthern diviſion of this ſhire, and is a penin- 
ſula that extends thirty-ſeven miles from north to ſouth, 
and ſeven in breadth. From the point of land, called 
the Mull of Cantyre, it is ſcarce ſixteen miles to the 
Fair Foreland in Colerain, on the ſouth-eaſt of Ireland. 
It is a very fruitful populous tract, inhabited both by 
Highleagers and Lowlanders, and for the moſt part by 
the former, brought hither by the Argyle family, who 
have taken extraordinary care in civilizing the inhabi- 
tants. 

The principal place here is Campbell-Town, which is 
ſeated on the lake of Kilkerran, on the eaſtern coaſt, 
ninety-ſeven miles from Edinburgh, and thirteen from 
the Mull of Cantyre. It has a weekly market, is the 
ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of ten pariſhes, and bas a 
ſafe harbour. t 

The principal of the Weſtern iſlands belonging to Ar- 
gyleſhire are Iſla or Ilay, Jura, and Mull. 

Ilay, or Iſla, is ſeated fifteen miles from Cantyre, and 
is reckoned the moſt weſterly of all the iſlands of Britain, 
It extends twenty-four miles in length, and from eight 
to eighteen in breadth; is not ſo healthy as Jura; but 
abounds with corn, black cattle, and deer ; has ſeveral 
rivers and freſh-water lakes. The lake called Loch- 
Finlagen, ia the centre of the iſland, is three miles round, 
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and diſcharges itſelf into the fea. In this lake is a ſmall 
illand, called The Royal Seat of the great Macdon 
who was crowned and anointed king of the Iſles by the 
biſhop of Argyle and ſeven prieſts, in the preſence of alt 
the heads of the tribes of the iſles and continent, The 
ruins of his palace, and the houſes of his courtiers and 
guards, are ſtill to be ſeen. Here are alſo many ca 
one of which is big enough to contain two hundred men. 
Here are alſo ſix churches and a chapel. There are 2 
multicude of little iſlands on the coaſt, fome of which are 
inhabited. 

Jura is twenty-four miles long, and ſeven broad, It 
is ſeparated by a narrow ſtreight from Ilay, one mile 
in breadth, and is reckoned one of the moſt healthful 
places in Scotland ; it has a clear air from the middle of 
March till Michaelmas, and the inhabitants live to 3 
great age. It belongs to the duke of Argyle, and the 
eaſt coalt is well inhabited. It is famous for its medi. 
cinal waters, and its rivers which abound with ſalmon 
The eaſt coaſt is well inhabited, and abounds with Fay 
horſes, black cattle, ſheep, goats, wild and tame fowl ; 
and on the weſtern ſhore are found coral and coraline. 
In the middle of the iſland are four very high mountains, 


the two higheſt of which are called by ſeamen The Paps 


of Jura; they are covered with heath and ſome graſs that 
affords paſture for the cattle. Between the north end 
of Jura and the little iſle of Scar ba is a whirlpool, that 
has an impetuous current not to be paralleled any where 
about the iſlands of Great Britain; yet the ſmalleſt fiſu- 
ing-boat may croſs it at the laſt hour of tide without 
the leaſt danger. There is only one church in the iſland. 
The inhabitants are all proteſtants, but ſpeak Erſe, and 
wear the Highland habit. 

Mull, the largeſt ot theſe iſlands, lies at a ſmall diſtance 
to the north of Jura, and is twenty - four miles in length, 
but in the broadeſt part it is as much in breadth, and is 
divided from Lochaber by a channel not half a league 
broad. The air is temperately cold and moift. A ridge 
of mountains runs through the middle of the iſland, and 
one of them is ſo high, that it is ſeen from all the weſtern 
iſlands and from a great part of Scotland. The iſland is 
well watered with rivulets, and affords good paſturage: 
the horſes and black cattle are ſmall but ſprightly, and 
the latter very good meat. It has alſo u great number of 
ſheep, goats, deer, and wild-fow! ; with barley, oats, 
great variety of plants, fome wood, and plenty of turf 
and peat. The coaft, eſpecially Lechliffin bay, abounds 
with herrings, cod, ling, oyſters, cockles, muſlels, 
clams, &c. Here are alſo ſeals and otters. Several of the 
rivers abound with falmon and pearl muſſels, and ſome 
freſh-water lakes have plenty of trouts and eels. The 
iſle of Mull has feveral bays and places for anchorage, 
of which that of Duart on the eaſt fide is moſt frequented. 
It has three caſtles, of which caſtle Duart, on a pro- 
montory near the ſouth-eaſt corner of the iſland, is the 
principal. 

The inhabitants, who, except a very few, are Pro- 
teſtants, have, according to Mr. Martin, only two pariſh- 
churches and a little chapel. The late duke of Argyle 
became its proprietor upon its being forfeited by the 
family of Maclean. 

On the weſtern coaſt of Mull are many little iſlands, 
among which is Jona, which is but two miles long 
and one broad; yet on ſeveral accounts is worthy 
notice. Marble is found upon it of various colours, 
with very beautiful veins. The caſt-ſide is all arable 
and plain abounding in corn and graſs, and has nine 
ports for landing; but the weſtern coaſt is exceeding 
bad, and full of rocks; the tides here are alſo very 
violent. | 

This ifland had two monaſtries, and has a church 
famous for the burial of the kings of Scotland, of whom 
here lay no leſs than forty-eight ; and is alſo famous for 
being the reſidence of Columbus, the apoſtle of the Picts, 
from whoſe cell this iſland, ſays Bede, was called Co- 
lumb-hill. After the Scots left this ie, a biſhop's ſee wa- 
erected in Sodor, a little village, uin which all the 
iſlands within his dioceſe were called Sodorenſis. Its 
church, firſt dedicated to St. Columbus, now called St. 
Mary's, was formerly the cathedral, and is a beautiful 
ſtructure: the ſteeple is large, the doors and windows 
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eurioully carved, and the altar of the fineſt marble. There 
are likewiſe two other churches in the iſland. Here are 
what are termed black ſtones, though their real colour 
is grey. On theſe black ſtones, it is ſaid Macdonald 
king of the iſles kneeled, and with hands lifted up to hea- 
ven, delivered the rights of their lands to his vaſſals in the 
iles and continent, ſolemuly ſwearing that he would ne- 
er recal the privileges he then granted. 


SECT. XxxXVI. 


of the Shires of Nairn and Cremarty; their Situation, 
Produce, and principal Towns. 


x TATRN is in ſome meaſure united to Cromartyſhire, 

by their ſending alternately one member to parlia- 
ment. Nairn is bounded on the north by Murray frith ; 
on the eaſt by Elgin; and on the welt and ſouth by 
laverneſs, comprehending the weſt part of Murray, 
which lies between the river Findurn and Nairn ; ex- 
tending in its greateſt length twenty miles, and in its 

reſt breadth fourteen. 

The air is very wholeſome, and the winters pretty 
mild. The lower part of the country bears much corn, 
which is ſoon ripe ; but the higher country is fitter for 

ſture. It has many woods of fir and other trees, 
eſpecially in the ſouth-weſt part of the ſhire, on the 
banks of the river Nairn. It has many lakes aud moun- 
tains, yet abounds with little towns and villages. | 

Nairn, the principal town, is a royal burgh, a hundred 
and four miles from Edinburgh, and had formerly a har- 
bour which is now choaked up with ſands that cover the 
ruins of an ancient caſtle. „ö; 

Cromartyſhire is but a ſmall county in a peninſula, 
ſeparated on the ſouth by Nairnſhire by a part of 
Murray frith, which runs up to Inverneſs; and on the 
north from Roſsſhire by the frith of Cromarty ; it being 
bounded on the weſt by the ſhires of Inverneſs and Roſs ; 
and is only twelve miles long, and three where broadeſt. 

Cromarty the capital, is delightfully ſeated fourteen 
miles from Inverneſs, on the branch of the Murray frith 
called the frith of Cromarty: a road where the whole 
roal navy might ſecurely anchor, and have ſea- room 
enough; though it is not much uſed either by the natives, 
or by any one elſe. At the entrance on this frith are 
dangerous rocks called the Craigs ; and at this town is 
a ferry which croſſes into Roſsſhire, from which the 
inhabitants are ſupplied with peat for fuel. It is a market 
town, and has ſpacious links, or a level green ſtrand. It 


gave title of earl to an unfortunate nobleman, who was 


alſo hereditary ſheriff of the county : but both titles are 
now fallen to the crown. 


SECT. XXVIL 


Of the Shire of Bamf its Situation, Extent, Produce, aud 
principal Towns. 


of ſhire of Bamf comprehends that part of Buchan 
north of the river Ugie, with the diſtricts of Strath- 
avern, Euzie, Boyne, Balvenie, Strathyla, and Strathavin. 
On the north it is bounded by Murray frith ; on the 
eaſt by the river Dovern and the northern ocean; on the 
ſouth by the river or water of Egie, which ſeparates it 
from Aberdeenſhire ; on the ſouth-weſt by the Braes of 
Badenoch and Braemer; and on the welt by the water of 
the Spey and Elginſhire. Its dimenſions are variouſly 
given: but according to Templeman's ſurvey, it is fifty 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt breadth 
eighteen. | 

The climate and foil are nearly the ſame as in the 
neighbouring county of Aberdeenſhire. 

That part called Buchan, extends north from the river 
Ugie to the ſea, and weſt as far as the river Dovern, 
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along the frith of Murray, and is fruitful near the hore, 
but in other parts mountainous, and has large quarries 
of ſpotted marble. 

Balvenie is a mountainous tract on the weſt ſide of the 
ſhire ; it extends along the river Spey, and abounds with 
paſture and woods. It is famous for a rock that produces 
hones and whetſtones ſufficient to ſerve the whole iſland ; 
ſo that the people uſe them as ſlates for covering their 
houſes. Here are alſo ſprings of alum water, and veins of 
a ſtone from which alum is extracted. 

Strathyla, which lies to the north-eaſt of Balvenie, is 
fruitful in corn and graſs, and ſuch plenty of lime-ſtone, 
that the inhabitants build their houſes with it. They are 
alſo conſiderable gainers by bartering their lime for cattle 
and fine linen yarn at a weekly market in the village of 
Keith, on the river Dovern. 

Strathavin is a diſtrift ſeated on the river Avon; 
Strathdovern alſo receives its name from its extending 
along the river Dovern. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Bamf, the county town, is ſeated at the mouth of the 
Dovern, one hundred and ten miles to the north of Edin- 
burgh ; but has no port, and conſequently little trade. 
except for corn and ſalmon ; tor the towuſmen are fonder 
of tillage than of commerce. It is a royal burgh, and 
here the ſheriff holds his courts. It has the ruins of a 
caſtle, and of an abbey which belonged to the Ciſtercian 
monks, 3 

 Tureff is ſeated ſeven miles from Bamf, on a river that 
falls into the Dovern ; it is a market- town, and the ſeat of 
a preſbytery. The adjacent country is very pleaſant, and 
abounds with gentlemen's ſeats. 

Fraſerſburgh is a ſea-port on the coaſt of Murray frith, 
fifreen miles from Bamf, and is reckoned the chief town 
of the diſtrift of Buchan ; it has two piers of free-ſtone, 
which render the harbour ſo ſafe and commodious, that 
thirty ſhips may ſecurely winter here at a time. 5 

Upon the banks of the Spey, which runs through this 
county, is Gordon caſtle, the nobleſt palace in the North, 
it being the duke of Gordon's chief ſeat, adorned with 
pleaſant gardens, a2 great park, and fine canal, with an 
agreeable fountain and ſtatues. The caſtle is ſo large, 


_ it appears more like a little town than a nobleman's 
eat. 


SECT. XXVIIL. L 


Of the Shire of Sutherland ; its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
and principal Towns. 


HIS connty, including Strathnaver, has Caithneſs 
and the Northern ocean on the eaſt; Roſs on the 
ſouth; the country of Aſſynt on the weſt; and the 
Northern ocean to the north ; extending, according to 


| Mr. Templeman, eighty-eight miles in length, and fort;- 


two in breadth. 

The county is very mountainous, but leſs ſo than 
Roſs, and according to Camden, is more fit for breeding 
of cattle than bearing of corn. The valleys, however, 
are pleaſant, fertile, and well inhabited. It abounds 
with black cattle, ſheep, deer, and wild-fowl; and it is 
ſaid that all the deer bred on the mountain of Arkill have 
forked tails. It has three remarkable fore and many 
other woods that afford hawks and plenty of game, which 
the inhabitants are fond of hunting. Here are hills of 
white marble, and a great deal of free- ſtone, lime-ftone, 
iron - ſtone, and good (late. It is remarkable, that though 
this county is ſeated ſo far north, ſaffron grows in it 
very well. 

There is a ſort of bird ſaĩd to be peculiar to theſe 
moſt northern diſtricts, which the inhabitants call a knag : 
it reſembles a parrot, and digs its neſt with its beak in the 
trunk of trees. 

In this county are above ſixty lakes, abounding with 


ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and other fowl of various kinds, 


that is, nine miles from north to ſouth, and twenty from and are full of fiſh. The largeſt is Loch-Fin, which is 


eaſt to weſt. It is watered by abundance of brooks and 
rivers, and conſiſts of corn-fields and little hills; it being 
the moſt extenſive tract in the whole kingdom free from 


mountains, The Boyne is a little diſtrict that extends 


fourteen miles long. In many of them are very pleaſant 
iſlands. In ſhort, this county is fo full of bays, rivers, 
and lakes, that there is ſcarce a. town in it that is nor 
waſhed with falt or freſh water, and both its bays and 


coaſts 
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coaſts abound with ſeals, ſalmon, and ſhell-fiſh of all 
ſorts. It gives title of carl to the chief of the noble 
family of Sutherland, who has the titles of hereditary 
ſheriff and admiral. It has many commodious harbours, 
trem which the inhabitants export barley, falt, coal, 
beck, hides, tallow, Ikins, wool, butter, cheeſe, ſalmon, 


&c. 


The north part, called Strathnaver, is ſeparated from 
the reſt by mountains, and bounded on the north and 
welt by the ocean; on the eaſt by Caichneſs ; and on the 
ſouth by Aſſynt and Sutherland. It is fo called from 
the river Navern, which runs through it ; it extends thirty- 
four miles from eaſt to welt, and twelve from north to 


ſouth ; but in others no more than ſix. 


"The ſnow lics a long time upon the high mountains. 
It has good harbours and many woods, with great herds 
of black cattle, ſhzep, horſes, and goats. The inhabitants 
take their fat cattle and colts to the neighbouring fairs, 
but export their ſalt beef, hides, ſkins, tallow, butter, 
and cheeſe. Here is alſo great plenty of veniſon ; and 
the inhabitants deſpiſe thoſe who do not delight in 


hunting. 


It is obſerved that the people in this and the neigh- 
bouring counties are ſtrong, courageous, frugal, capable 


of fatigue, civil to ſtrangers, cheerful, and fincere. 


The day here in ſummer is computed at eighteen hours, 
and when the fun is ſet, it is much more than twilight 
till it riſes again; but the nights are as long in the midit of 
winter : however, the air is then even illuminated by the 


aurora borealis, or the northern lights. It is alſo obſerved, 
that the winters here are in general more temperate than 
they are farther to the ſouth, and that ſome of the rivers, 
particularly the Neſs, never freeze; which is aſcribed by 
naturaliſts to the ſalt and miid vapours from the neigh- 
bouring ſea, which fill the air, and as it were ſheathe 
the acute particles of the cold; and for the ſame reaſon 
the ſow in the vallies neither lies ſo deep, nor ſtays fo 
long on the ground, as in other places, 

Dornoch, the capital of the county, is ſeated on the 
bink of the frith of Murray, one hundred and thirty 
miles to the north of Edinburgh, and was formerly the 
ſee of a biſhop; here was alſo a cathedral for the dioceſe of 
Caithneſs, with a caſtle for the earl of Sutherland, and 
the family burying-place, Dornoch is the feat of a 
preſbytery containing nine pariſhes, and has tour annual 
fairs, which are much frequented. It has, however, at 
other times little or no trade, and is now remarkable for 
nothing but its antiquity. . 

Brot a is a bur2h ut barony at the mouth of the river. of 
its own dame; i: its neighbourhood are mines of excellent 
coal, and a great deal of ſalt is here made and exported. 


SECT. XXIX. 


Of the Shire of Clackmanan ; its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
and principal Places, | 


LACKMANANSHIRE is bounded on the north by 

the Ochill-hills ; on the ſouth by the frith of Forth, 

on the eaſt by part of Perthſhire; and on the welt by 

part of Sterlingſhire. It is about eight miles long, and 
where broadeſt but five. 

This is a plain fertile country towards the frith ; but 
the reſt is fitter for paſture ; however, the lands below 
the Ochill-hills abound both with corn and paſture. 
About Alloa and Clackmanan are many coal-pits; and 
the inhabitants export great quantities of coal, not only 
to Edinburgh, but even to England, Holland, and France; 
for it yields the beſt and the greateſt quantiry of coal of 
any part of Scotland, it being that diſtinguiſhed in Eng- 
land by the name of Scots coal. This county joins 
with the ſhire of Kinroſs in alternately ſending a member 
ro parliament, though Kinroſs is generally included in 
Fitcſhire. 

Clackmanan, the county town, ftauds on a riſing 
round, upwards of thirty miles from Edinburgh, and 
as a noble caſtle, adorned with fine gardens. 

But the molt conſiderable place is Alloa, or Alloway, 

a ſea- port, five miles to the caſt of Sterling, and the laſt 
oa the Forth, where that river falls into an arm of the 


| 


| 
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ſea called the Frith of Forth. This town, though a vill 

is larger and better built than moſt of the borough 2 
in the kingdom. There is in particular one ſtreet tha 
runs down to the harbour, the broadeſt and beſt Paved 
of any next to Edinburgh, with rows of lime-tregs on 
each fide, as at Dundee and in the towns of Holland 
Alloa has a very conſiderable foreign trade, and ſevera} 
manufactures are carried on there, all of which have ſame 
relation to navigation. "They particularly make excel. 
lent ſail-cloth, which is ſaid to be as good as that of 
Holland, There is a large rope-walk and warehouſe of 
naval-ftores, as hemp, tar, &c. imported from Ruſſi 
Livonia, Norway, &c. from which laſt place deals are 
alſo imported, and here are ſeveral ſaw-mills employed in 
cutting or ſlitting them. A factory has likewi'e been 
ſettled here for the merchants of Glaſgow, who have 
erected warehouſes for ſtowwing their tobacco, ſugar, and 
other goods imported trom the Britiſh colonies in Ame. 
rica, in order to be ready for exportation to Holland 
Hamburgh, Bremen, the Baltic, London, or where-ever 
they are wanted; and alſo for ſtowing ſuch commodi- 
ties as they import from Sweden, Ruſſia, &c. The river 
here is as broad as the Thames at London-bridge, the 
water deep, and the tide flows fo ſtrong, that ſtips may 
tay their ſides to the wharf, and load and unload their 
goods without the leaſt difficulty. There are ſalt- houſes 
all along the ſhore for boiling of ſalt, which is fetched 
away by great quantities in ſhips that bring other goods 
from Hainburgh, Bremen, or the Bahic. 

The earl of Mar had a fcat here formerly, called Al. 
loway caſtle, encompaſſed with tine plantations ; the 
gardens taking up forty-two acres, and the won, with 
the viſtos cut through it, a hundred and tity, The 
entrance from the town on the welt is by a pur of fue 
gates, through a ſpacious avenue, which leads to the 
area fronting the houſe, in the midſt of which is a gla- 
diator, and on the right hand of the ares a ſpacious gar- 
den, with a fine terrace and bowling green, adorned with 
lofty evergreens, On the ſouth tive of the houſe is a 
ſpacious parterre beautifully adornel with Natues and 
vaſes ; and from thence tothe river runs a ſiue avenue, from 
which and from the parterre are thirty two different 
viſtos, each terminating on a remarkable fut, or moun- 
tain, at ſome miles diſtance ; one of them ſliev's »tcrling- 
caſtle, which though but four miles from hence by land, 
yet from the various windings of the river is twenty-four 
by water. In the middle of the terrace is a fine baſon of 
water, in the midſt of which is a group of Cain killing 
Abel; and at the end of the river is a pair of pyramidi- 
cal gates, where a ſhip of three hundred tons burthen 
may unload. There is a very long and wide avenue to 
the eaſt through the wood, and between each viſſo from 
the parterre are wilderneſſes and little grottos. The earl 


| of Mar loſt this fine feat by his rebellion in 1715, and 


the government,, g whom it was forfcited, ordered it to 


be kept in good order. 


SECT. XX. 


princifal Towns and lande, as Shy, Lewis, and Harris. 


1 HE ſhire of Roſs in general, including Tayn and 
Cromarty, for the laſt, though a ſmall couuty of 
itſelf, is alſo conſidered as a part of Roſsſhire, has the 
Weſtern ſea, and the iſle of Sky on the weſt ; Strathnaver 
and Sutherland on the north and north-eaſt; Cromarty 
and Murray frith on the eaſt; and Inverneſs on the ſouth. 
The form is very irregular, it being much contracted on 
the north-eaſt and ſouth by the neighbouring counties; 
but according to Mr, Templeman, it is eighty railes in 
length, and ſeventy-eight in breadth. 

This extenſive country is for the moſt part moun- 
tainous and woody towards the Weſtern ocean; but on 
that fide next to the German ſca it is butter cultivated, 
more fruitful in corn, fruit, and herbs than could be 
expected in a country ſo ſar north, and abounds in paſ- 
ture. The ſtraths, or vallevs near the rivers, are covered 
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or _ horſes, goats, and deer; has abundance of 


and ſea fowl, and is well ſupplied with freſh water 
by its lakes and rivers. The lochs, or lakes, on the 
22 in the proper ſeaſon, abound with herrings, 
cularly Loch-Eu, which is divided into two parts, 
a bay of the ſea, and the other a freſh water lake, 
ending about nine miles in its greateſt length, and 
three where broadeſt. There are extenſive woods on 
in ſides, where abundance of iron was formerly obtained. 
Loch-Bryan, on the ſame coaſt, in another bay, that runs 
tea miles up the country, is three miles broad at its 
mouth, and is alfo famous for herrings. It receives ſe- 
eral rivers, and on the north ſide are many villages. 
Coygach and Aſſynt are two mountainous diſtricts 
trom hence, but they abound with deer, and have 
de rocks of marble, with ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats to- 
coaſt, 
— — part of the county, called Ardrofs, is 
wountainous and ſcatce inhabited; but affords ſome 
res. The north-caft parts, ou the rivers Ochill and 
Carron, and the frith ot Tayn, are pretty fruitful, and 
zbound with viilages. This trith runs near twenty-five 
mites up the eaſt ſide of tne county, dividing Rots from 
Satherland, and is ſcren miles broad at its mouth; but 
us quickſands render it-unſate for navigation. 

Another diftrit, called Ardmenach, forms a part of 
a peninſula which lies berwecn the bays ot Cromarty and 
Murray, extending thirtcen miles and a halt from eaſt to 
welt, and five and a halt, where broadeſt, from north to 
ſouth. It has high mountains, ſome of which are both 

fat and fertilc. 

There is likewiſe an inland tract called Strathcarron, 
from 2 river which divides it. This is a woody coun- 
try, eſpecially in firs, and abounds in horſes and black 
cattle 


This county has ſome mountains ſo high, that they 
are covered with ſnow all the year round 

The principal places it contains are the flowing : 

Channerie, or Chanoury, a market-town, ſo called 
from a college of regular canons that flouriſhed there. It 
ſtands on the peninſula between the bay of Cromarry and 
Murray, among pleaſant and fertile hills, and has a ferry 
over the frith into Murray. It was anciently the fee of 
a biſhop, and had a large cathedral, a part of which is 
yet remaining, and a caſtle in which the biſhop reſided. 
lt is at preſent the ſcat of a preſbytery conſiſting of ſeven 
pariſhes ; and has a ſtately houſe belonging to the carl 
of Seaforth. 

Dingwell, a-market-town and royal burgh, ſeated at 
the bottom of the frith of Cromarty, fifteen miles welt 
of the town of Cromarty, is the feat of a preſbytery eon- 
taining thirteen pariſhes, 22 | 

Taene, a royal burgh and market to du, ſtands in a 
fruitful country, twelve miles to the north of Cromarty, 
and is the ſeat of a preſbytery containing nine pariſhes, 
Itis pretty well inhabited, and has a tolerable good trade, 

zm its communication with the Weſtern iſlands and its 


Wing: fiſhery. ee e, 
e ſhall now give an account of the principal of the 
Weſtern iſlands generally included in the ſhire of Rods. 

Skie, or Sky, the largeſt but one of all the Weſtern 
iſlands, is divided from Roſsſhire by a ſtreight thirty-five 
miles in length, but in ſome places ſo narrow, that a man 
may be eaſily heard from one fide to the other, eſpecially 
if the wind be favourable. It extends ſixty miles in 
length, and about twenty in breadth ; and the coaſt is 
cut into a great number of gulphs and ptamontories. 
The foil is generally a black mould, though there is ſome 
of a red colour, in which iron is found. In ſome places 

is fine white marble, black and white marcaſites, 
ante, and variegated ſtones of all colours, cryſtals alſo 
of different colours, plenty of free-ſtone and lime-ſtone, 
and after great rains ſtones of a purple colour roll down 
the rivaler. 

Thongh the channel which ſeparates it from Scotland 
ts navigable for the largeſt men of war, yet the current 
1s fo violent, that no ſhip is able to ſail againſt it, be the 
wind ever fo fair: yet in the narrow ferry, called eh 
Ryte, they make 


miles in length. It feeds great numbers of 
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five of them together, after which a man in a boat holds 
the withy that ties the foremoſt, and thus rows over; and 
in this manner takes over three or four hundred cows in 
the ſpace of a few hours. 

It is very high land both on the coaſt and within the 
country, where are ſeven high mountains, that lie near 
each other almoſt in the centre of the iſland. The foil 
is fruitful enough in the lower grounds, and produces 
corn and cattle, as horſes, cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs : 
but the black cattle have ſeldom any thing to feed upon 
in winter except ſea weeds, and therefore watch the ebb 
very ſtrictly; by this means, and by their being expoſed 
to the rigour of the coldeſt ſeaſons, the cows become 
ſuch ſkeletons in the ſpring, that many of them are un- 
able to riſe from the ground without help ; but as the 
graſs grows up they recover their ſtrength. The iſland 
ſupplies the neighbouring continent with barley and oats. 
Cod and ling are common upon the coaft, and herrings 
in great abundance, for the taking of which they have 
many convenient bays and harbours, with about thirty 
ſmall rivers that afford ſalmon and other fiſh, and abun- 
dance of freſh water lakes well ſtored with trouts and 
eels. They have land and water fowl in great abun- 
dance, and among the reſt eagles and hawks. They have 
likewiſe otters and ſeals, and of the former are a large 
ſpecies with 2 white ſpot on the breaſt ; but theſe are very 
ſcarce, and hard to be killed. They have likewiſe ſnakes 
of ſeveral kinds, 

The iſland is divided into three parts, belonging to three 
different proprietors; it is the ſeat of a prelbytery, and has 
ten pariſh-churches. Both the proprietors and all the 
people are Proteſtants. except ſome of the meaner ſort, 
who are of the Romith religion. 

Lewis and Harris, which have been ſuppoſed to be 
two iſlands, form only one, which lies ſixty-eight miles 
welt of the main land of Scotland, and twenty-two in 
the ſame direction from the Ille of Sky. It is ſubdivided 
into Lewis and Harries, or Harris, by a narrow channel, 
which runs fo far within the country, that it is only 
joined by a ſmall neck of land: the whole extending ncar 
a hundred miles in length from north to ſouth, and ten 
or twelve in breadth, it being commonly called The 
Long Iſland. It is healthy, eſpecially in the middle. 
The foil is arable for about ſixteen miles on the weſt 
coaſt, and in ſome places on the eaſt ; but it is gene- 
rally ſandy, except the muirs or heaths, which are part- 
ly of red and partly of black clay ; of which the women 
here make veſſels for boiling their meat, and for preſerv- 
ing their ale. It produces barley, oats, rye, flax, and 
hemp. Their manure is ſea-weeds, foot, and peat-aſhes, 
The iſland alſo abounds with cows, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
and hogs : their black cattle are ſmall, but very prolific, 
and make excellent meat: their horſes are likewiſe ſmaller 
than on the main-land, but as ſerviceable for all domeſtic 
uſes, and live very hard, having little to feed on in win- 
ter but ſea-weeds. 

All the coaſt and numerous bays abound with cod, 
ling, herrings, and every other kind of fiſh taken in the 
Weſtern iſles; but the fiſhery is very much interrupted 
by whales, the young ones of which are eaten by the com- 


| mon people, who reckon their fleſh very good food. 


They yield alſo plenty of ſhell-fiſh, as ſcallops, oyſters, 
cockles, muſſels, lympits, periwinkles, and ipout-fith ; 
of which laſt they are ſaid to have ſuch multitudes every 
ſeventh year, that the inhabitants manure the ground 
with them. On the ſhore are many ca es, Which thelter 
vaſt numbers of ſea and land- fowl, otters, and feals; and 
the laſt they eſteem nouriſhing food. 

The inhabitants are of a good proportion and ſtatute, 
generally of a ruddy complexion, healthy, firong, and 
long-lived. The ſmall-pox proves very tatal to the 
young people; bur ſeldom comes ameng them. The 
moſt common diſeaſe here is a covgh. "They are in ce- 
neral very acute and ſagacious, have a mechanical genius, 
and when they have an opportunity ſhew that they bare 
no deſpicable turn for the ſciences : fome of both fexcs 
are {killed in poetry and muſic, and ſome clegant ſpeci— 
mens of the former have been tranſlated und publiſhed in 


Engliſh trom the original Erſe. The natives are likewiſe 


cows ſwim over; for this pur poſe they very dexterous in ſwimming, and are ſuch (tout mariners, 


tea vithy about the cow's lower jaw, and thus bind that they will tug at the oar a Wholt day with no other 
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refreſhment than only a little bread and water, except their 
favourite ſnuff : but the ſea on their coaſt is very tem- 
peſtuous, and ſubject to ſudden ſqualls, by which the 
light veſſels they uſe in viſiting the neighbouring illands 
are frequently overſet. The natives are extremely hoſ- 
pitable, but poor. Once every ſummer they viſit the 
neighbouring iſlands, to purchaſe fowls, eggs, down, and 
feathers; and, as ſoon as they come on ſhore, turn round 
with the ſun, uncover their heads, and return thanks to 
God. 

Here are ſeveral natural and artificial forts, with heaps 
of ſtones upon the heaths, ſuppoſed to be monuments of 
perſons of note, or a general memorial for all who fell 
there in battle; and in the village of Claſſerneſs is a 
druidical temple, as is ſuppoſed. It conſiſts of a circle 
of twelve obeliſks, each ſeven feet high, and ſix feet 
diſtant from each other. In the centre ſtands a ſtone 
thirteen feet high, exactly reſembling the rudder of a ſhip: 
directly ſouth from the circle ſtand four obeliſks, running 
out in a line; another like this goes due eaſt; and a third 
to the weſt: the number and diſtances of the ſtones be- 
ing the ſame in the wings. But towards the north is a 
kind of avenue in two ſtraight ranges of obeliſks of the 
ſame ſize, and at the like diſtance as thoſe of the circle : 
yet the ranges themſelves are eight feet aſunder, and con- 
ſilt of nineteen ſtones each, the thirty-ninth being at the 
entrance of the avenue. It is obſerved, that this temple 
ſtands aſtronomically, as denoting the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, and the four principal winds on the wings ſub- 
divided each into four more ; by which, and the nineteen 
ſtones on each ſide the avenue, repreſenting the cycle of 
nineteen years, it appears to have been dedicated to the 
ſun, and ſubordinately to the elements and ſeaſons, par- 
ticularly the winds and the ſea, as is manifeſt from the 
rudder in the middle, 


SECT. XXXI. 


Of the Shire of Elgin; its Situation, Extent, Climate, 
Preduce, and principal Towns. 


HIS county comprehends the weſt parts of Murray, 

and is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by the 

river Spey ; by Aberdeenſhire and Badenoch on the ſouth ; 

and by the ſhire of Nairn and the Northern ocean on the 

welt and north ; it being about twenty-four miles in 

length, aud twenty-one in breadth. The ſouth ſide is 

called the Braes of Murray, and the ſouth-eaſt the Strath 
or vally of Spey. | 

The air is ſalutary, and the winter mild; for Murray- 
land, which includes this ſhire, Nairn, and a part of 
Inverneſsſhire, is thought to enjoy the belt climate and 
ſoil of all the north of Scotland ; ſo that the inhabitants 
boaſt that they have forty clear days in a year more than 
their neighbours. 

The ſouth ſide of the country is mountainous, but 
abounds with paſture, as the low country does with corn, 
which is ſoon ripe. Here are ſeveral woods of firs and 
other trees, that extend ten miles in length, with ſome 
large woods of oak, The foil is generally ſand mixed 
with clay, and is very fruitful when manured : whence it 
produces whatever is to be found in the other parts of 
the kingdom, none being more plentifully provided with 
bread, meat, fruit, and fiſh. The common drink here is 
ale; they have alſo French wine, and ſpirituous liquors 
of their own making, 

The chief rivers of this county are the Spey, which, 
next to the Tay, is the moſt conſiderable in the north 
of Scotland, and the moſt rapid in the whole kingdom. 
It riſes in Badenoch, and after a courſe of ſeventy- ſix 
miles, beſides its turnings and windings, falls into the 
North ſea. It has an excellent falmon fiſhery, and in 
the heat of ſummer is obſerved to ſwell by a weſt wind, 
though there be no rain. 

The Neſs, which has likewiſe a good ſalmon fiſhery, 
riſes from a lake called Caich, near the Iriſh ſea, and is 
for ſome miles called Coich, after which running north- 
eaſt it falls into the lake called Loch-Garrif, afterwards 
into a lake called Eawic, and then turning to the ſouth- 
eaſt falls into the Loch-Neſs, which is twenty-four miles 


in length, and of an unknown depth. It is obſerveg tha 
the river never freezes, but {mokes, and diſſolves — 
thrown into it during the greateſt froſt; the ſame is ob. 
ſerved of the lake from which it riſes, 

The Loſſie riſes a few miles above Elgin, and fajj; 
into the fea a few miles below it. It abounds mop 
with ſalmon of any river in the iſland, except the Dee 
and the Don, eighty or a hundred laſts being annually 
pickled and exported, all taken in a few ſummer months 
and within the ſpace of one mile. It abounds with g 
indeed up to its ſource, but moſt of theſe are uſed for 
home conſumption, and taken either with ſpears by da 
or in wicker baſkets, or little boats covered with hides 
by night. ; 

The principal places in this county are the following 

Elgin, a royal burgh, ſeated in a pleaſant plain, one 
hundred and four miles to the north cf Edinburgh, It 
is waſhed on the eaſt and north by the river Loſiie, over 
which it has a bridge, and conſiits of one very long 
ſtreet, and ſeveral ſhorter, with a neat church in the 
middle. The houſes are almoſt all built upon arches, 
which, with their intermediate pillars, form agreeable 
piazzas, and ſerve to defend the inhabitants from the 
rain, wind, or ſun. It is alſo famous for the ruins of one 
of the moſt ſtately cathedrals in the kingdom : moſt of 
the end walls are (till ſtanding, and many noble pjllars, 
which ſhew its former grandeur. At the other end of 
the town are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, though de- 
moliſhed by the Danes. Theſe ruins are upon a large 
mount, which affords a fine proſpect all over the town, 
and of the adjacent country even to the fea, and of the 
winding courſe of the river. The ſheriff kceys his court 
here. It has a weekly market, and is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery conſiſting of thirteen pariſhes. The highland 
gentry come to reſide here every winter; and in this part 
of the country there are ſome commoners of the beſt 
eſtates in all Scotland ; it being a rich country almoſt all 
the way from hence to Strathern. 


ſeated on the weſt ſide of the county on a river that falls 
into the Findern, ten miles from Elgin, and at the end 
of ſeveral ridges of mountains, and conſiſts of one long 
ſtreet, with a church, a tolbooth or town houſe, aud the 
ruins of an old caſtle, in which, it is faid, the kings of 
Scotland uſed to reſide. It is the ſcat of a preſbytery 
containing ten pariſhes. Near the town is a large pillar 
of one ſtone adorned with baſlo relievos, much obſcured 
by time : this is a monument of a victory obtained by 
Malcolm Mackenneth over Sweno king of Denmark. 


S ECT. XXXII. 
The Iſles of ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 


Their Situation, Extent, Climate, $:i1, and Produce, with 
the Manners, Cuſtoms, and Trade f the Inhabitants. 


FT HE Orcades or Orkney iſlands, with thoſe of Shet- 

land, make one ſtewartry, and ſend one member 
to parliament ; the former lic north of Dungſby-head, 
in Cathneſsſhire, the molt nortl.ern promontory of Scot- 
land, between fifty-cight degrees twenty-ſeven minutes, 
and the fifty-niath degree ten minutes of north latitude, 
and between the firſt degree thirty minutes, and the 
ſecond degree fifty minutes weſt longitude. They are 
divided from the continent by the ſtreight called Pentland 
frith, which is twenty-four miles long, and from twelve 
to ſixteen in breadth. They are reckoned about thirty 
in number, and, according to Mr. Templeman, con- 
tain an area of ſix hundred ſquare miles; but the) 
are not all inhabited, a conſiderable number, which are 
called Holms, being only uſed for paſture for ſheep and 
goats. 

The longeſt day among them exceeds eighteen holt; 
by ſome minutes, and for the greateſt part of June, one 
may fee to read at midnight without a candle. The 
winters have leſs ſnow than rain, which ſometimes 


But nothing can be a finer ſight in calm weather, 
to ſee the ſea in the narrow ſounds and paſſages between 
the iſlands, where the different tides run as from 3 ey 


| 


Forres, a market-town and royal burgh, pleaſantly 


in violent ſpouts, and the wind is often very boiſterous: | 
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well one way as the other, and the boats flying along 


2 rapid currents, like an arrow out of a bow; it being 


ib. ow againſt them, as to ſhoot London- 
as impoſe dhe 3 tall at low water. 

1 frith, behind the iſland Swinna, are two 
— whirpools called the Wells of Swinna, which 
* up any veſſel that comes within their draught, 

” the paſſage of that ſtreight itſelf is very dangerous, 

* the many ſtrong tides, which are no leſs than 

twenty-four, and upon the leaſt contrary wind, make the 

| high. 
ay eſe iſlands are larger, and have more towns and 
inhabitants than thoſe in Shetland, ſo the foil is alſo 

— and more improveable. The fields in ſummer 

every where abound with a variety of plants and roots, 

the latter of which are generally very large; but in 
winter and ſpring, when gras is ſcarce, their horſes are 
fed with ſea-weeds : but there. is ſcarce a tree or ſhrub 
except myrtle, juniper, wild roſes, heath, and ſome 
fruit trees, with others in their gardens. Theſe iſlands 

ace corn in abundance, but the chief of it is oats, 
barley, and beer ; for they have no wheat, rye, or pulſe, 
except in the gentlemen's gardens. Their corn land is 
every where incloſed ; but their ſheep, ſwine, and moſt 
of their cattle feed at large, without a herdſman to look 

m. | 
R — commonly bring forth two lambs at a time, 
and ſome three or four; but they often die of a diſeaſe 
occaſioned by a little animal about half an inch long 
breeding in their liver, Their hortes are very ſmall, but 
hardy and ſerviceable. They have all ſorts of wild-fowl, 
as partridges, moor-fowl, plover, ducks, teal, widgeon, 
&c, with numbers of eagles and kites, and the former 
are ſaid to ſeize ſometimes upon young children and 
carry them a great way; and therefore it any one kills 
an eagle, he may, by law, claim a hen from every houſe 
in the pariſh where it is killed. Hawks and falcons have 
neſts in ſeveral parts of the iſland, and the king's falconer 
comes annually and takes the young, for which he has 

a falary of twenty pounds, and a hen or dog out of 

every houſe in the country, except ſome houſes that are 

privileged. The country alſo abounds with ſwans, geeſe, 
ducks, and Solan geeſe ; but there are no venomous ani- 

mals, and it is ſail that if any be brought here they im- 

mediately die. 

There are many ſmall whales round the coaſt, with 
thoſe amphibious animals otters and ſeals, They have 
alſo an amazing plenty of herrings and other ſea - fiſh, 
with abundance of oyſters, muſſels, crabs, cockles, 
&c. Though it cannot be expected that they ſhould 
have any large rivers in a country divided into fo 
many ſmall iſlands, yet there are ſome rivulets full of 
trouts, and many lakes; but they are of no other uſe 
than to ſupply their cattle wich water, and turn their 


As to minerals, there are ſome mines of ſilver, tin, 
lead, and perhaps of other metals, but none of them 
are improved. There are in many places quarries of 
free-ſtone; with grey and red ſlate, and ſome marble aud 
alabaſter. 

The inhabitants are well proportioned, and of a healthy 
conſtitution ; but as they feed very much, eſpecially the 
poorer fort, upon ſalt meat and fiſh, they are ſubject to 
the ſcurvy: but living with great frugality, they generally 
enjoy life to a great age, and ſeldom die of the doctor. 
The generality of the people ſpeak Engliſh, with the 
Scots accent, but many of them uſe the Daniſh or Nor 
wegian tongue among themſelves, which they have 
retained ever ſince the Norwegians firſt peopled theſe 
iſlands. The people of diſtinction are hoſpitable and 
5 ging, and even the vulgar are gencrally civil. They 
dreſs like the Lowlanders, only ſome of them wear a kind 
of ſandals made of ſeal-ſkin, which they tie about their 
feet with leathern thongs. They are able and ſtout 


ſoldiers; and the common people, who are very laborious, 
undergo preat hazards as well as fatigues at ſea. To 
prevent the frequent incurſions of the Norwegians, and 
thoſe of the Weſtern iſlands, each'village was formerly 
obliged to fit out a large boat well manned ; and all the 
inhabitants were forced to appear in arms upon an alarm 
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from the beacons that were ſet on the top of the higheſt 
hills and rocks. 

Several gentlemen have cſtates ia theſe iſlands; but the 
xing is proprietor, and one half of the whole belongs to 
the crown, beſides the biſhop's rates, which amount to 
about nine thouſand marks Scots per annum. There 
is here a yearly roup, or fale by auction, of Orkney 
rents, and the higheſt bidder is preferred to be the king's 
ſteward for the time, and as ſuch is principal judge of the 
country. 

The churches of both the Orkney and Shetland iſlands 
were formerly under the government of a biſhop. whoſe 
cathedral was St. Magnus, in Kirkwall. There are in 
all thirty-one churches, and about a hundred chapels in 
the country, making up in the whole about eighteen 
pariſhes. 

The trade of the Orkneys differs from that of Shetland 
only in not depending on the reſort ot ſtrangers, but on 
their own produce. They annually export a very great 
quantity of corn, black cattle, ſwine, and ſheep, as alſo 
of butter, tallow, and ſalt, together with telch-ſkins, 
otter-ſkins, lamb and rabbit-{kins, &c. great quantities 
of down, feathers, quills, hams, and wool. Their corn, 
in particular, is fold as far as Edinburgh, from whence 
they bring what goods they want in exchange. But the 
chief of their commerce conliſts in their fiſhiag tor 
herrings and white fiſh, and in their corn and cattle, 
But as they have not merchants to export their Hch, when 
taken, they moſt commonly fiſh for the Dutch, and 
the merchants of Inverneſs; and though this ſometimes 
obliges them to go far from home, yet being an adventu— 
rous hardy people, they make no difficulty in fiſhing in 
the darkeſt nights, at a diſtance from the iſlands, and in 
boats that are none of the belt. 

The principal of the Orkney iſlands are the following: 

Hoy is about twelve miles long, and fix where broadeſt. 
The eaſt part, called Waes, is fertile and well inhabited, 
and it has ſome good harbours, with treſh-water lakes 
and rivers abounding with trout and other filh. About 
the ſummer ſolſtice the reflection of the {un may be ſeen. 
all night, as if covered with a cloud. There are here 
valleys ſo deep and gloomy as to ſtrike terror into the 
mind of a traveller, the rocks riſing to a prodigious 
height, and meeting ſo near at the top, that very itte of 
the {ky can be ſeen below. In one of the valleys is a tone 
called the Dwart-ſtone, thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen 
broad, and nine thick, in which is a ſquare hole about 
two feet high for an entrance, with a ſtone of the {ame 
ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the rei-mblance 
of a bed, with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough 
for two men to lie on. At the other end is a couch, and 
in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut out above for a 
chimney. It lies in a heath about a mile from any houſe, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been an hermitage. On the tops 
of the mountains are wild ſheep, and in a promontory 
here called Lyre-head, a bird called a lyre, builds its 
neſt: it is about the ſize of a duck, very tat, and ſuch 
delicious eating, that the natives climb tor it at the hazard 
of their lives; and, like the bird-catchers we have 
mentioned in treating of Norway, are let down by ropes 
two hundred fathoms in {earch of the neſts and the young 
ones, which when they find, they put in a bag, and icll 
for a very good price. Here are alſo hares as white as 
ſnow. The miniſter of Hoy has two churches, one at 
Hoy, and the other at Gramſev, a pleaſaut iſland about 
one mile long to the north of this; aud the miniſter 
of Waes, in the eaſtern part of the iſle, has alſo two 
churches, one at Waes, and the other at the little plealaut 
iſland of Flotra. 

Pomona is the largeſt of all the Orkney iſlands, and on 
that account is called the Main-land. It is twenty-four 
miles in length, and from fix to nine broad. It has nine 
pariſh-churches, ſeveral mines of black and white lead, 
and has four remarkably good harbours, Kirkwall, 
Deic Sound, Grahainſhall, and Kairſton. The eat part, 
called Deirneſs, is a peninſula joined ro the other Dy a | 
ſmall neck of land. The ifland is, in general, very fer- 
tile, and both parts pleaſant and well inhabited. It has 
lakes and rivulets abounding with falmon and other fiſh, 
and ſeveral bays and promontories. The Cape at the 


north 
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north end, called the Mule, is very high, and the fea in a 
tempeſt bears againſt it with ſuch force, that it riſes highet 
than its top. In this iſland are two temples, where the 
natives believe the ſun and moon were worſhipped: theſe 
are one on the caſt and the other on the welt ſide of a lake. 
The largeſt is a hundred and ten paces in diameter, and 
the other is ſemi-circular. 1 
The only good town in the Orkneys is Kirkwall, which 
is ſeated forty-five miles from Dungſby head, and is a 
royal burgh, narrow, but near a mile long. The 


houſes are of ſtone covered with ſlate, and the inhabi- | 


tants are governed by a provoſt, four bailiffs, and a 
commoa-council, like the other burghs of Scotland. Its 
cathedral, called St. Magnus, is now a pariſh-church, 
built of free-ſtone, and is lurger than St. Giles's at Edin- 
burgh. Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each 
tide, and its fteeple, in which is a good ring of bells, by 


tour large pillars. The three gates of the church are| 


chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtones, emboſſed 
and elegantly lowered. There is here a public gram- 
mar · ſchool, and leveral others for reading and writing. 
The ſcat of juſtice is kept here for all the reſt of the 
idlands; and here the ſteward, ſheriff, and commiſ- 
ſary keep their ſeparate courts. Its ancient privileges are 
ſtill kept up, and they have a power to arreſt by their 
dun officers, to impriſon, to make by-laws, to chooſe 
their own magiſtrates, &c. yet they cannot try in capital 
cauſes, that part of juſtice being left to the lords of julti- 
ciiry, This iſland has a lurge ſafe harbour ia a bay on the 
north fide of the iſland. 

Beyond theſe, and ſtill farther to the north, lies Sanda, 
the ſoil of which is very dry, and exceeding fandy, from 
whence it received its name. It is eleven or twelve 
miles in length, but very narrow, and well ſtored with 


corn. It is in ſhort reckoned the moſt fruitful and beau- | 


ful of all the Orkney iſlands. Here is not only variety 
of fiſh, but of black cattle, ſheep, corn, hay, and paſ- 
ture, plenty of rabbits, which, next to fiſh, are the chief 
food of the natives ; but they are in great want of fuel. 
Here are many buildings, two churches, and two paſtors. 

Fair is an iſland ſeated nine leagues from the Orkneys, 
and five from Shetland, and is ſeen from both. It 
is fruitful in corn and cattle, and abounds in all forts of 
tih. This ifland has three very high rocky promonto- 
ries, inacceſſible, except on the north-eaſt, where the 
land is lower, and forms a ſafe harbour. Its hawks are 
reckoned the beſt that are to be found, and go as far as 
the Orkneys for moor-hens and other prey. On the north- 
welt ſide is a vaſt rock, which riſes like a tower, is co- 
vered with graſs, and feeds many ſheep. The iſland has 
but few inhabitants, they being often plundered by the 
mariners who come this way to fiſh. The Dutch Eaſt 
India ſhips that chooſe to come north-about paſs by this 
iſland, where they often find men of war ſent from Hol- 
laud. to wait for and convoy them home. 

We now come to the Shetland or Zetland iſles, which 
are about forty- ſix in number, with many holmes, or little 
uninhabited iſlands, on which cattle are fed, and barren 
rocks. They lie to the north-eaſt of Scotland, between 
the fifty-ninth degree fifty minutes and the ſixtieth degree 
forry-cight minutes north latitude, and between fifty 
minutes eaſt and one degree fifty minutes welt longitude. 

There are only about twenty-ſix of theſe iflands inha- 
bited, and of theſe there are only three or four of note, 
whoſe principal towns are little better than villages, fre- 
quented by the many ſtrangers employed in the fiſhery : 
yet ſome learned men have contended for theſe being the 
Ultima-Thule of the ancients, in which they placed their 
Elyſian Fields; and the ſurprizing length of the days 
during the months of June and July, when the people 
can ſce to read by the midnight-lighrs, probably raiſed 
an opinion, that the inhabitants enjoyed everlaſting day. 
In the mean time it muſt be obſerved, that theſe illands, 
which, during four months in the year, enjoy almoſt per- 
petual day, are during our winter involved in du knels, 
and encompaſſed by ice, ſtorms, and tempelts : nut a {hip 
is to be ſcen near them, their ſea not being navigable in 
molt of the ſounds ; but when the ſun returns to their 
coaſts with his warm enlivening beams about the middle 
of May, or the beginning of June, a moſt cheerful ſcene 
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ſucceeds this ſolitary gloom ; the ſea is covered with (i 
and boats, two thouſand fail frequently crouding into 
their ports, and as ir were covering the ſen, ſpreadi 
their nets for the herrings in all the ſounds and channels 
among the iſlands. It is to this concourſe of foreigners 
and particularly of the Dutch, who often come with fit. 
teen hundred, and ſometimes with two thouſand buſſes 
all the trade of Shetland is owing. The Dutch, for the 
fake of trade, ſet up booths on ſhore, as in a fair, where 
they ſell many uſeful things, eſpecially wine, brandy, ang 
ſpices; and, in return, reccive fleſh and vegetables. 
During this fair, as it may be called, the iflanders enrich 
themſelves by ſelling ſeveral forts of Scots manufaQtureg 
to the Dutch ſeamen, as well as all forts of proviſions - 
and alſo by fiſhing with their own barks and cobles, and 
taking great quantities of fiſh on their own account, 
which they ſell to the Engliſh or Dutch. 

Though the air of winter is extremely cold, yet 
of the natives live to a great age. Whatever were the 
original inhabitants, they are ſaid to be at preſent mixed 
with Scots Lowlanders ; they dreſs like them, and talk 
Engliſh. They are a plain good-natured people, and of. 
ten make feaſts to compoſe quarrels. The people in gene- 
ral ſeem to be of a religions diſpoſition, and are almoſt 
all of them Proteſtants. The ſhortneſs of their days, with 
the length of the nights in the winter, and the tempeſtu- 
ous ſtate of the weather at that ſeaſon, render them ge- 
nerally ignorant of whatever paſſes in the world from 
October till May: thus they knew nothing of the Revo- 
lution which happened in November 1688, till May 1689, 
when being told cf it by a fiſherman, they put him in 
priſon for k-igh-treaſon ; but the news was confirmed ſoon 
enough to reſtore the poor man to his liberty. 

The natives live ſo mach upon falt-fiſh, that they are 
very ſubject to the ſcurvy, againſt which nature has fur- 
niſhed them with plenty of ſcurvy-graſs ; and they cure 
the jaundice by mixing powder of ſnail-ſhells in their 
drink; for they have neither phyſicians nor ſurgeons, 
No corn agrees with the foil fo well as barley, and there- 
fore barley-bread is moſt in uſe. Their common drink 
is whey, which the natives barrel up, and keep in cold 
cellars : ſome drink butter-milk mixed with water; but 
thoſe in more affluent circumſtances have beer, ale, and 
wine. They make their oil, which they burn during 
their long winter nights, of the livers of fiſh. The in- 
habitants of the leſſer iſles maintain themſelves in ſummer 
by catching fowl, and taking their eggs; and get conſi- 
derably by ſelling their down and feathers. They catch 
them by climbing the rocks, at which they are very dex- 
terous, and alſo by being let down from the top by 
ropes, While they fit in a baſket. Their fuel is turt, 
peat, and heath. They make coarſe cloth, knit ſtock- 
ings and gloves for their own uſe and for ſale to the Not- 
wegians ; but their moſt profitable export is fiſh. 

They have abundance of little horſes, called ſkcltries, 
fit both for the plough and ſaddle, being naturally pacers, 
very ſprightly, and ſtrong enough to carry double, though 
they have ſmall legs, and are fo light that a man may 
lift them from the ground. They are of two ſorts, the 
pyed and the black; but the latter are the beſt. They 
are never houſed, and when they have no graſs, live 
upon ſea-weeds, which can only be had at the tide of 
ebb ; yet live to thirty years of age, and are all the while 
of ſervice. 


They have fowl of many forts, particularly gecſe and 


ducks of ſeveral kinds; and though Shetland abounds with 
heath, yet heath cocks and other fowl that frequent heaths 
will not live there. There are ſometimes ſuch nume- 
rous flights of ſea-fowl, that they darken the air. The 
ſeveral ſpecies of them build and hatch apart. Theſe 
commonly arrive in February, and after they have hatched 
their young, and find they can fly, go away together to 
ſome unknown place. 

The chief illand, called Shetland, and alſo Mainland, 
is. bout fixty miles in length, and twenty where broadelt ; 
but is much indented by bays. It is for the molt part 
full of bogs and mountains, except on the ſhores, and is 
therefore fitter for paſture than corn, with which the in- 
babitants are chiefly ſupplied from the Orkneys ; but the) 


have bailey and oats of their owa. Te 
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The principal town is Lerwick, on the eaſt ſide of 
the iſland, which is encreaſed by the fiſhing trade to about 

hundred families. 

On the weſt ſide is a ſmall town called Scalloway, the 
inhabitants of which amount to about an hundred: yet 
this is the only place for adminiſtering juſtice, and 
had antiently a caſtle, which is fallen to decay. This 
litle town has likewiſe the only preſbytery in all the 
Shet and iſles. ; 

Braſla, to the eaſt of Mainland, and oppoſite to Ler- 
wick, is five miles Jong, two broad, and has ſome arable 
und. and two churches. t is famous for its ſound, in 
which che great herring-fſherv is carried on. The Ham- 
burghers and per ple of Bremen come hither about the 
midule ot May, ſet up ſhop*, and exchange linen, muſlin, 
bread, &c tor aſh, mutton, fowls, itockings, &c<. T be 
natives are at this time conſiderabie gainers by letting 
out their houſes and ground tc the ſ-amen for ſhops. | 

Tae Skerries 2re £00 : an;,crous littie iſſ ids, on nich 
ſhips ate often caſt awav; tac lie about ſeventeen miles 
to the north-eatt of Mainland, 1 te Bur: «xy, Whalley, 
and Volt, are ailo inconſiderable ian s; the laſt, which 
is the larzeſt, not cen eight mics in length. 

Yell is ſixteen miles 14 12 get, anc the coaſt is indented 
in ſuch a manner, as '9 mel e mhle a figure of e1_ ht ; 
it alſo lies north colt from Mannion, and has three 
ciurches, W ſeveral line chipels; but che country is 
fo mooriſh, that 1111414? is lige, 10 go near eight 
miles to church N. my nm ot wp to the knees in mite. 

Papsflour 5 anall plcaficitiand, not above two miles 
in length, it having 00 con, modious harbours, and 
aboundiny with corn, paltuic, rabbits, and fuel. 

Fetlor ot Feflar, is fte miles in length, and only re- 
ma kable (or the ruin © me watch-towers, which the 
natives call Picts houtez. Theſe are trom twenty to 
thirty fert high, twelve broad, and tapering to the top. 
The entrances are very low, the windows long and 
narrow, the ſtairs run up between the walls, and under 
them are vaulted cells. It is evident that they were 
built for watch- towers, or beacons, on the top of which 
the natives made ſignals by lighting a fire when alarmed 

an invaſion. 

Foula is about three miles long, and remarkable for a 
rock io high that it may be ſcen in Orkney; and is ſup- 
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p ſed by ſome writers to have been the Ultima Thule of 


the anticnts. 
Cr. + + 8 


4 Deſeription of te moſt remarkable of the Weſtern Iflands 
net included in the Shires of Scatiand ; with a particular 
Deſcription of St. Liu. 


HE Weſtern iſlands were by the antients called 
Abudz a d Hebrides, and have been computed at 
terer hundred in number. No country abounds more 
wiih the neceiſatics ot life, they having fleſh and fiſh in 
— plenty. Their cattle of all forts, as cows, 
rep, hogs, and oats, are exccedingly numerous and pro- 
lic, imall indecd, as are their hories, but of a delicious 
e, as are their deer, which treely range on the moun- 
tains, "The natives alt their beef in cow-hides, which 
they think contribuce to preſerve it, and give it a better 
tale than ca{ks ; they fend a great deal of it to Glaſgow, 
where it is barrelled uy and exp-rted to the Weſt Indies. 
Here ate large cg es and hawks, which are very de- 
ruchive to the us and tawns ; but no place in Europe 
can compare wt tiwm for tame and wild fowl, as phea- 
lants, moor-tuwl, (wins, tarmagans, plovers, pidgeons, 
with many (arts cxtr.m-ly beautiful, which are rare, or 
ute y unknown elicewherez among the latter is a 
called cols, ſome chat leis than a gooſe, that has beau- 
tiful !eathers, or rather down, of various colours; it has 


a wit on itz head, and its tail is longer than that of a 


duſe cock. I here is another named gawlin, which is 


fowl | 
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| its breaſt ; it is party-coloured, and its fat is uſed by the 


natives againſt the ſciatica. Another bird is called 
ſcreachanaitin, which ſlu ieks moſt hideouſly : ir is as big 
as a large mull, but longer in the body, of « bluiſh 
colour, and its bill of a carnation : it is ob{:rved to he 
extremely fond of its mate, for when either the cock or 
hen is killed, the other makes a lamenteble noiſe about 
the place for eight or ten days after. A hird called ſaſ- 
Kidor, about the ſize of a ſca-mew, flies very ſwiftly af- 
ter other birds, forcing them to drop their food, which 
it catches before it falls to the ground, 

Theſe birds are very common in moſt of the Weſtern 
iſlands, particularly in thoſe we are going to deicribe. 

The prineipal of thoſe properly called the Weſtern 
lands, are a range of narrow iflands, extending from 
north to ſouth, namely, Lewis and Harris, already de- 
(cribed, as making a part of Roſs-ſhire, and Viſt, which 
is divided into North and South; and behind them, 
tarther to the weſt, the iſle of St. Kilda, which, though 
{mailer than the others, merits a more particular de- 
(cription, 

Viſt, which lies to the ſouth of H:rris, is a long flip 
indented with ſcveral bays. North Viſt is nine miles in 
length from north to ſouth; it is in part mountainous 
and heathy, yet ſerves for paſturage; but the weſt ſide 
veing piain an] arable, is cð* 11:5 fruitiul in barley, 
oats, and ry?, and feeds abundance of cows and ſheep. 
This, with the ifland of Benbecula and South Viſt, are 
by ſome geographers eſteemed one iſland, becauſe at low 
water there is an eaſy paſſage from one to the other, ei- 
ther upon dry ſands or by wading ; and together they are 
about thirty-three miles in length, and contain ſuch a 
multitude of freſh water lakes, bays, and iſlands, that it 
is (aid to be impoſſible to number them, and moſt of the 
lakes abound with foul and fin. North Viſt has an ex- 
c:l.ent harbour on the fouth-eat ſide in a bay called 
Lochmadcy, famous for a great fithery of cod and ling, 
and where tuch quantities have been taken, that four hun- 
dred vellels have been laden with tnem ia one ſeaſon. 

North Viſt is ſeparated trom a little iſland named Ben- 
becula on the ſouth by ſcveral rocks, and a channel 
about three miles broad. This fmall iſland is only 
three miles long, and the ſame broad; but has a harbour 
for ſmall veſſels, and feverai f:eſh-water lakes, well 
ſtocked with fiſh and fowl; but in its neighbourhood 
are ſeveral dan_erous iſlands, 

South Vitt is ſeparated from Benbecula by a channel, 
which, though two miles broad, is at ebb not above 
knece-deep. It is twenty-one miles in length, and three 
or four miles in breadth : the eaſt fide is mountainous ; 
but the weſt, being level, bears good crops of barley, 
oats, and rye, and abounds with cattle. The natives 


live 10 a very great age, and ſpeak the Erſe tongue in 
perfection. | 


We now come to St. Kilda, a little iſland that may 
be ranked among the greatett curioſities of the Britiſh em- 
pire; and therefore, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, 
deſerves particular notice, on account of the genius of 
its inhabitants, their manners and cuſtoms, and the con- 
ſtitution of their little commonwealth, | 

All the territories belonging to the inhabitants of St. 
Kilda are no more than three ſmall iſlands, and five na- 
ked rocks. The principal iſland, together with the reſt, 
is ſituated in about fifty eight degrees thirty minutes north 


\ 
' 
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| latitude, eighteen leagues to the welt of North Viſt, juſt 


deſcribed. The length of the whole iſland is not much 
mere than nine miles, and its breadth does not much ex- 
ceed fix, It is encompaſſed by an inacceſſible barrier of 
rocks, two places excepted, one to the north-weſt, and 
the other to the north-eaſt, The latter has a large bay, 
formed by two promontories, the firſt extending from 


the no:th-eaſt fide of the iſland, and the other from the 
ſouth. 


The hand of nature has divided this iſland into four 


diſtinct parts by mountains, which on the ſea- ſide are 


omewhat 1-15 tran a duck, and is ſaid to ſing always be- ſaced with frightful precipices ; particularly that which 
Fre gaod weather ; and tome of the Highland pipers have | riſes gradually from the head of the bay, and may not 
tormed an agrecable tunc of its notes. Another, called a | improperly be called the Britiſh Teneriff. Its top in a clear 


rain gooſe, 1s {aid 
rain. 


«ara, it 15 as large as a gooſe, and has a white ſpot on 
9+ 


always to make a doleful noiſe before | Jay commands a proſpect of land and fea above an hun- 


nothet extraordinary bird is called the biſhop of | red and forty miles in length. On the north fide it 
| hangs over = deep in a molt frightful manner; where 
J 


7 a view 
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a view of it from the ſea fills a man wich aſtoniſhment, 
and a look over it from above ſtrikes him with horror ; 
yet a St. K Idian will ſtand or fit on the very brink of 
this ſtupendous precipice with the moit careleſs indiffe- 
rence ; though its perpendicular height is no leſs than 
eighteen hundred yards. 

The ground of St. Kilda, like the greateſt part of that 
of the &tighlands, is much better calculated for paſture 
than «tillage, and all the arable land ſcarcely exceeds 
eighty acres; but a great deal more might be added, was 
induſtry and the ſpirit of improvement ſufficiently encou- 
raged ; but all the lands already cultivated lie very com- 
pactly together within the precincts of the village in 
which the whole community dwells, In the lower 
grounds are many excellent plots of graſs, which are is, 
ſome places intermixed with a beautiful variety of the 
richeſt plants, on which the cattle feed luxuriantly du- 
ring the ſummer ſeaſon ; in return for which they yield 
more than an ordinary quantity of milk. All the arable 
land is divided into many unequal plots, and each of 
theſe is incloſed bv the ſtones picked out of the land; 
theſe boundaries ate eſteemed facred, and have been 
kept up for many ages; whence it would be impoſſible 
for a St. Kildian, however cunning cr avaricivus, to 
encroach on his neighbour's farm. Every inch of 
ground within rheſe inclotures is cultivated ; which they 
perform in the flowing manner: after turning up the 

round with a ſpade, they rake or harrow it very Care- 
fully, pickivg out every ſtone, every noxious root or 
werd that falls in their way, and pound to duſt every 
clod with a mallet. They then ſow their little fields, 
ftrew them over with a mauure of turf and peat aſhes, 
and having harrowed them over again, leave them, 
to ſpeak in their own ftile, in the hands of Providence, 
with a firm perſuaſion that their honeit induſtcy wil: be 
amply rewarded. 

Though this iſland is fituate:] fo far north, the harveſt 
is commonly over before the beginning of September; 
and ſhould ir fall out otherwiſe, the whole crop would 
be almoſt deſtroyed by the equinoctial ſtorms, which, 
with the exceſlive quantity of rain that falls generally 
throughout teven or eight months in the year, are the 
mott diſadvantageous ciucumitances of their ſituation. 

Thus they raiſe their oats, and their barley, which is 
larger chan in any other of the Weſtern iſlands: but they 
have not one tree in all the ifland. Their horſes and 
cows, though very ſmall, are allo ſomewhat larger than 
in the adjacent iſlands, 

The St. Kildians owe a great part of their felicity to 
their ſheep and wild fowl. They have confid-rable 
flocks of theep; which are all of the ſmalleſt kind, and 
their wool 1s ſhort and courſe. Every one of them has 
two horns, and many of them four. 

The wild fowl appear here in innumerable flocks, and 
according to the Rev, Mr. Macaulay, from whoſe hiſtory 
we have extracted this account, it is literally true, without 
any exaggeration, that in ſummer time ſeveral of the 
rocks are totally covered with ſolan geeſe and other fowls, 


and appear at a diſtance like ſo many mountains covered 


with ſnow. The neſts of the ſolan geeſe are fo cloſe, 
that when one walks between them, the hatching fowls on 


either fide can always take hold of ones cloaths, and they | 


will often fit ſtill till they are attacked, rather than ex- 
pole their eggs to the danger of being deſtroyed by ſea- 
gulls ; at the ſame time an equal number fly about and 
turniſh ſood for their mates that are employed in hatch- 
ing. The ſolan geeſe repair hither in the month of 
March, and continue till after the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Before the middle of that month, they and all the 
other ſea fow] that are ſo fond of this coaſt, retire much 
about the ſame time into ſome other favourite regions, 
ſo that not a fingl2 fowl is to be ſeen from the beginning 
of winter to the middle of February. 

Another ſea-fowl highly eſteemed in this iſland, is the 
fulmer, which, the inhabitants ſay, furniſhes oil for the 
lamp, down for the bed, the moſt ſalubrious food, and 
the molt efficacious ointment for healing wounds, It is 
of the ſize of an ordinary barn-door fowl, but its legs 
and wings are much longer. The back, winge, and 
tail are of a light grey; round the breaſt and neck of a 
lighter colour: his head is round, his neck ſhort and 
thick ; his bill is made for ſtrength, bending inwards, 
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pointed like that of an eagle, and in length about an 
inch and an half. He is a moſt ravenous fowl, and fe: 
only on ſorrel and the fat of filh. Pieces of whale ang 
leal blubber are often found in his neſt. The jou 

fulmer is no ſooner attacked in his neſt, than he engez. 
vours to diſconcert the fowler by ſpouting a quantity gf 


oil out of his wide noſtrils directly into his face and 


eyes : which frequently gives him an opportunity 
making his eſcape. But thoſe who are verſed in thi, 
diverſion take all poſſible precautions to ſurprize him 
for thinking his oil incomparably precious, they exen 
all their ſkill and dexterity to fave it. Every fulmer 
yields near a pint of this liquid ſubſtance, which d 
out of the noſtrils of the fowl while warm, and a conti. 
derable quantity of it is annually preſerved. Of the fou! 
themſelves every family has a great number ſalted ig 
caſks for winter proviſions. 

The third ſpecies are the lavie, which being the earlieſt 
viſitants in February, no ſooner appear, than the mat 
conſiderable perfons in this ſtate aſſemble together to con- 
gratulate each other on ſeeing theſe harbingers of plenty 
and happineſs, and to divide the people into parties made 
up cf their ableſt fowiers. The lavie in fiz2 reſembles 1 
duck, though it is rather longer. He is black above, but 
the whole bicaſt and belly white, with a circle of the 
ſame colour round the neck; the bill is black, and (hacy 
at the point, and the egg beautifully variegated with 
black, white and red, blue, green and yellow; but 
ſcarce any two are alike. This fowl builds no neſt, and 
like teverul other ſpecies of water-fowl, lays but one 
which ſhe fixes in lo nice a manner, that if once touched, 
it is impoſſible to fix it in the ſame place again; 
and if the towls ate ſurprized fo as to ſtart away in 1 
hut ry, their eggs tumble down into the fea in thick 
ſhowers. 

Theſe birds are caught by letting down men with ropes 
into the ſhelves of the rocks, each having a broad piece 
of linen, or ſomething remarkabiy white, fixed on his 
breaſt, Tuis is done in the night, when the bird miſ- 
taking an object ſo conſpicuous for a part of the rock, 
endeavours to cling to it, and is immediately caught and 
diſpatched. Thus employed the fowlers continue till 
the dawn, when making the wonted ſignal by pulling 
the rope, their companions pull up, by another rope, 
the prey which they have taken, which ſometimes con- 
fiſts of four hundred lavies, and then pull up the fowlers, 
whole courage and dexterity procure them great civilities 
and re{pect. 

They have alſo a great number of puffins; and fre- 
quently a large ſea gull, which is deteſted by every St. 
Kildian, it deftroying all the eg;zs that fall in its way, 
| very often the young fowl, and ſometimes the weakelt 
of the old. It is hardly poffible to expreſs the hatred 

with which thoſe otherwiſe good-natured people endea- 
vour to exterminate theſe gulls ; if one happens to men- 
tion them, it puts their whole blood into a ferment. 
To eat any of its eggs, though amonaſt the largeſt and 
beſt the iſland affords, would be a molt flagitious ation; 
they therefore extract the meat out of the ſhell, 20d 
leaving it empty in the neſt, the gull firs upon it till the 
pines away. 

Among the land birds are very large ravens, a few 
eagles, with herons, curlews, plovers, pigeons, ſtat- 
lings, larks, wrens, and ſparrows. 

Every one of the natives of St. Kilda who is poſſeſſ: 
of a bit of land there, has a proportionable ſhare of the 
rocks in which the fowls hatch. The diviſions are mace 

| with ſingular exactneſs, and the ſmalleſt encroachment 
on a St. Kildian's property in theſe rocks, is by an ant 
ent cuſtom, ſeverely puniſhed. | 

The whole body of this little people live together like 
the inhabitants of a town or city, their houſes being 
built in regular rows forming a ftreet : theſe habitations 
are built with tone without eitheir lime or mortar, fron 
eight to nine feet high. All their dwellings are divid 
into two apartments by partition walls. In the diviſon 
next the door, which is much the largeſt, they have the 
cattle ſtalled during the winter ſeaſon ; the other ſerves 
for kitchen and bed chamber. There are allo a prodi- 
gious number of little cells diſperſed over the iſland; 
theſe conſiſt entirely of ſtones, and in them they ſecuſe 


' their eggs and wild fowl, The 
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men are ſtout and hardy, ſhort, thick, and clumſy; 
hut are remarkably ſtrong, will carry heavy burthens, 
and tug at the oar for many hours, with an almoſt un- 
diminiſhed vigour : but the wonien are moſtly handſome : 
cheir complex ions Are freſh and lively, and their features 


ine and regular. 


for warmth. All the colours known among them, till 
of late, were black, white, grey, and brown, the natu- 
ul colours of their ſheep ; and yellow was their oniy 
inificial one. All the linen manufactured among them 
: mere trifle, and extremely cuarſe ; one holiday ſhirt 
will ſatisfy the ambition of the greateſt beau among them; 
and what they wear next their ſein, on ordina y OCCa- 
fons, is made of wool, The weavers are but indifter- 
ent workmen. Every man is the taylor and tho”-maker 
of his own family : all the leather in the iflanc, and thoſe 
neareſt to it, is tanned with the tormentil root, and done 
to great petit ction. : ; 
he St. Kildians ſpeak a corrupt dialect of the Gaulic, 
with a little mixture of the Norwegian: their manner of 
neing is very ſingular, for every man, woman, and 
child, has an unconquerable liſping. 

Theſe people are extremely fond of muſic, whether 

vocal or inftrumental ; to a bad violin indifterently played 
will dance with rapture, and even the old women 
will bear a pert in theſe afſ:mblics. They Jclight much 
in Gagiog, and their v ices are abundantly tuneful. Ihe 
women, while cutting down the barley in the field, or 
inding cheir corn with their hand-mills in the houſe, 
xe almoſt conſtantly employed that way; and the men, 
when pulling at ti.e oar, exert all their (kill in animating 
ach other by ſinging ſome ſpirite:! ſongs adapred to the 
buſineſs in hand; and indeed ſome bright ſparks of fire, 
and ſome noble flights of fancy, may be diſcovered in 
their otherwiſe homely compoſitions, The ſudjects hand- 
led by the bards of St. Kilda, in their odes, are the 
beauty and accompliſhments of their favourites among 
the fair ſex, the heroic actions of their friends, their dex- 
terity in climbing rocks, their ſuperior ſkill in fiſhing, 
their extraord.nary vigour, ſkill, and conſtancy while at 
the oar ; beſides the common topics of perlonal advan. 
tages, and intellectual merit. 

They all in general poſſeſs the virtue of hoſpitality in 
an eminent degee, and b have with the utmoſt genero- 
ity, humanity, aud tetpect, to the ſtrangers who come 
imoug them. 

They marry early, ard their gallantries are generally 
innocent: impuritics faſhionable elicwhere, if committed 
here, ate never uvaiter.ded with infamy ; and, as Ta- 
citus obſcr1es of the antient Germans, No one makes 
* 2 jeſt of vice; to debauch, or be debauched, is not 
* Called the way of the world.” Here wives with great 
portions never rule their huſbands : here a cruel ftep- 
mother never perſecutes hr guiltleſs ſtep- fon for the ſake 
of pelf: here the nuptial tic is always held facred, An 
delice of preventing or removing the inconveni 
ences of 2 lingle lite, or pure dilinteretted love, are the 
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ruling paſſions in the advances they make to matrimony, 
If a young fellow be potl-fled of a ſpade, rake, creel, 
and towling-rope, he matries without the leaſt fear or 
ſolicitude, will maintain himſell, his wife, and chil- 
dren, live contentedly on a ſmall ſpot of ground. and 


pay his rents to the proprietor's ſteward with baricy and 
The cloathing of the people is quite coarſe, and made | 


feathers. | 

Drunkenneſs is not yet introduced here; but tne St. 
K.ldians have a moſt violent paſſion for tobacco. Tney 
buy an annual ſtore of this favourite plant from the 
ſteward; which, in ſpite of their ſononeis for it, they muſt 
manage with the moſt exact oecunomy, as it is unpoſ- 
ible to proc ute a new ſupply, till the market of anotner 
year returns with him. For this univerſally bewitching 
article, and for ſome other goods indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
part.cularly, ſalt, iron, and timber, they barter away 
their cows, ſheep, grain, and feathers, Their 1iches 
conſiſt in theſe commodities ; they have ſcarce any 
wants, and conſequently ſcarce any defires of the pecu- 
niary kind, 

It appears that Chriſtianity was very early introduced 
into this iſlund. The largeſt church was dedicated to 
Chriſt, and called his temple. It was built of tone 
without any cement. It is twenty-four feet in length, 
and its breadth fourteen, This was in former times the 
principal place of worſhip in the iſland, and here they 
continue to bury their dead. At the diſtance of a mile 
trom the village is a chapel, which has an altar within, 
and ſome monkiſh cells without. The people have for 
ſome time been proteſtants of he church of Scotland, and 
a miniſter from thence is ſent thither. They arc devout; 
attend divine worſhip regularly every Sunday ; but, with 
all their virtues, make no ſcruple of lying, and ufing all 
the arts of cunning to deceive the ſteward, when he 
makes them his annual viſit to receive a heavy tax they 
are obliged to pay him in proportion to the ſtock of various 
kinds they poſſeſs; and, among other things, every ſe- 
cond he lamb, every ſeventh fleece, and every ſeventh 
ſhe lamb. 

The preſent proprietor is a gentleman named Norman 
Macleod, whoſe anceſtors have poſſeſſed the iſland for at 
leaſt two hundred years. He has given a leaſe of this 
iſland, and of every thing belonging to it, to a cadet 
of his own family, for the yearly rent of about eleven 
pounds ſterling. This is the perſon called the ſteward, 
who before this, or his own rent can be made effectual, 
muſt be at the annual expence of fitting out a large High- 
land boat, to bring his grain, feathers, or any other per- 
quiſites that fall to his ſhare, or any commodities he buys 
trom the people, to Harris, where he generally reſides. 

To conclude the moral character of theſe people; being 
at a diſtance from the ſeats of juſtice, they are abſolute 
ſtrangets to the chicanery and delay of the law. And 
though they are ignorant, and fo illiterate, that few of 
them can read, they firmly believe the exiſtence and pro- 
vidence of a Supreme Being, the immortality of the hu- 
man ſoul, the obligations ot morality, righteouſneſs, and 
temperance. | 
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SECT. I. 


Of I K ELAN D # general. 


Its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, Produce, Rivers, and 
Lakes. 


HIS is a large, and in general a fertile iſland, ſeat- 
ed to the ſouth of the little iſles juſt deſcribed ; 
to the weſt ot England and Scotland, from whieh it is 
divided by St. George's Chanael, and a ſtreight about 
fifteen miles broad, which ſeparates it from part of Scot- 
land: it has the mouth of St. George's Channel on the 
ſouth ; and the great Atlantic ocean, which lies between 
it and the frozen region of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
or New Britain, in North America, on the weſt. It is 
ſeated between the fifth degree ten minutes and the 
teath degree thirty-ſeven minutes weſt longitude from 
London, and between the fitty-firit degree ſixteen mi- 
nutes and the fity-fifth degree fifteen minutes north 
latitude, or between the middle parallel of the eighth 
clime, where thc longeſt day is ſixteen hours and a half, 
and the twenty fourth parallel, or the end of the tenth 
clime, where ihe longeſt day is ſeventeen hours and 
a half. Its extent is two hundred and eighty-five miles 
from Fairhead, the north point of Antrim, to Miſlen- 
head, the ſouth point of Coik, which is its greateſt 
length; but it is much indented on the ſouth-eaſt by 
St. George's Channel; and on the weſt and north by 
the Atlantic occan, which renders its length very une- 
qual. The greateſt breadth, which is from the eaſt part 
of Down to the welt part of Mayo, is an hundred and 
ſixty miles: but in the middle, from Dublin on the eaſt, 
to the welt of Gall way, it is only an hundred and forty- 
ſix. It is computed to contain 11,067.712 Irifh plan- 
tation acres, which amount to 17,927,804 Engl:th ſta- 
tute acres. The proportion which it is ſuppoſed to bear 
to England and Wales is as 18 to 30. It probably takes its 
name rom a Phcenician or Gallic term, fiznifying the 
furtheſt habitation weſtward. | 

The air is much the ſame with thoſe parts of England 
that lie under the fame parallel ; only iu ſome parts it 
is more grois and urkealthy, eſpecially to ſtrangers, on 
account of its many lakes, bogs, and marſhes. 

In general it is a level country, watered by many lakes 
and rivers, and the (oil is in moſt places very go0d 7nd 
fruittul ; even thoſe where the bogs have been drained 
are good meadow ground. Their paſtures feed prodi- 

ious nun: bers of cattle; but in ſeveral parts they are not 
o large as in England, on which account a bounty has 
long been given for the importation of Engliſh bulls, and 


large ſtone-horſes, which have mended the breed. In. 


deed the far greater part of the land is uſed for grazing, | 


whence they are enabled to ſupply the ſhips of all the 
European nations, particularly the Engliſh and Dutch, 
with beef and butter; but advantageous as this trade is, 
it is carried to an exceſs that is very prejudicial to Ire- 
land, as it cauſes agriculture to be negledted, which 
would employ many mote hands, and prevent their being 
frequently obliged to purchaſe great quantities of coin 
from England; from whence it is alſo not uncommen to 
purchaſe ſhip loads of potatoes, which in many places 
ſupply the want of bread. They alſo raiſe flax and hemp; 
and the gardens of Ireland produce all the fruits and ve— 
1 fit for the kitchen, that are to be found in 

reat Britain, though fine fruit is dearer there than in 
England. 


Ireland is remarkable for breeding and nouriſhing no 
venomous creatures, 

It ought nut to be omitted, now we are treating on 
the ſoil, that there are ſome hops in this country to deep, 
as entirely to ſwallow up a may and hurſe, who fink an 
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unknown depth, though they are covered with turf 
ſcems to promiſe (olid ground ; however, 


Which 
J roads hate 
been made for horſes and carriages over theſe dreacf 

: 


bogs, by ranging rows of faggots faſtened together, 280 


covered with earth, which forms a kind of bridge . 
a ge kit 
ſhakes under the feet of the paſſenger. There ate dhe 
bogs that have too ſtrong a cruit of turf to be cat“ 
broken, and are conſtantly paſſed in ſafety, though the 
ſhake and quiver at every ſtep of the foot, , 

The turf which grows upon many of the bogs is taken 
off, dried, and fold for fuel; and is of great uſe where 
coals are ſcarce. There are, however, leveral pits of 
excellent coal, and n:vigable canals are forming in org 
to convey it by ſca to Dublin, and all the other town; 
on the coaſt. This country has likewiſe quarries of fe. 
veral kinds of beautiful marble, alſo free-{tone, a besu- 
titul kind of hard white ſtone fit for building, (ull of 
ſhining particles which glitter in the ſun, and ſate; 
with mines of copper aud iron, 

T he principal rivers of Ireland are the following : 

The Shannen, waich rites in Loch-Allen, in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, which it divides from Leinſter an 
Munſter, and running from north to ſouth, after form- 
ing ſeveral lakes, turns to the welt and falls into the 
Atlantic ocean, after a courſe of one hundred and forw. 
ave miles, Tais river is in moſt parts wide and deep, 
and has within it ſevetal fine and fruitful iſlands, with a 
fertile ſoil on both its banks: but it is not navigable 
above fifty miles for ſhips, on account of a cataract, 

The Suir, the Neor, and the Barroy, rife ſrom branches 
of a mountain named Slieu-Bloom. he Suit has its 
ſource in the Branch called Bein-Duffe, in the county cf 
Tipperary, and making firſt, a ſouth caſt, and then a 
ſoutherly courſe for upwards of forty miles, it turns to 
the north and afierwards to the eaſt, and at length unites 
its ſtreams with the Neor and the Barrow. 

The Neor riſes out ef the fame branch, and taking a 
ſouth cait courſe, unites its ſtream wich the Barrow. 

The Barrow riſes out of the ſame mountain in Queen's 
county, and after taxing a northerly courſe, turns 10 the 
(2uth, and before it arrives at Roſs is joined by the Neor, 
from whence it continues a ſoutherly courfe under tit 
name of the river of Rofs, and being joined by the Suit, 
they all loſe themſelves in the ſea at the mouth of the 
harbour of Waterford. 

'The Black- water, ſometimes called the Broad-wate!, 
riſes out of a mountain in the county of Kerry, from 
whence being ſwelled with many {!reams, it takes firſt a 
ſoutherly, and then an eaſterly courſe, till at lengit 
turning ſuddenly to the ſouth, it purſues that courle til 
it falls into the bay of Youyhall, There are ſeveral oth 
rivers in Ireland called the Black-water, one of wilci 
ſalls into the Boyne, another into the Shannon, and 2n0- 
ther ia the county of Wexford, falls into the ſea. 

The river Band, famous for its pearl ſiſhery, but m"* 
ſo for its ſalmon, ariſes from the mountains in the count? 
of Down, from whence it flows northward, and alter 
courſe of about thirty miles, falls into the lake called 
Lough-neagh, and paſſing through it, continues its cou? 
to the north, dividing the countics of Antrim and Lon. 
donderry, and falls into the fea a little to the north-w« 
of Colerain. 

The Lee riſes out of a lake in the county of Cork, 
taking an eaſterly courſe of about twenty-fix miles, — 
larged by its receiving ſeveral rivers and rivulets, til“ 
length paſſing by Cork, it diſcharges itſelf into the nd 

The Liffey is only 1emarkable for having the mT” 
polis of the kingdom ſcated on its banks, it being ® n 
wiſe an inconſiderable ſtream, It riſes in the cou! 
of Wicklow, and making a circling courſe thr 
county and the countics of Kildate and Du 
charges itfelf into Dublin bay, a little below «| 
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reaches. What is called the Liftcy in Dublin, is pro- 
perly a creek of the bay into which the little river Liffey 
runs, and which a mile above Dublin reſembles the New 
Jiver near London. 3 

The Boyne is a much more conſiderable river: it riſes 

iu the King's county, 1s fam us for its excellent ſal- 
and falls into the fea at Drogheda. 
In Ireland are more lakes, or, as they were formerly 
alled, loughs, than perhaps in any other country of the 
extent; and theſe abound more in the provinces of 
Uiſter and Connaught, thin in any other parts of the 

"dom. They arc propeily ranked under tuo denomi 
nations 3 freſh-water lakes, which have no accels of the 
tide or mixture of the ſea, an. ſalt lakes, into which the 
ide laws twice a day, and may more properly be called 
iglets of the ſea. | 

Of the freſh water lakes, one of the moſt extraordi- 

is Lough-lene, in the county of Kerry, which is 
remarkable for its ſingular bcauties. It is about fix miles 
in length, and, at a medium, near half as much in 
breadth 3 and is inter{p cricd with a variety of beautifu! 
iſlands, mauy of them rich in herbage, and well inha- 
ited. Eagles and oſprays are here in great numbers, 
and the iſlands and rocks in, and around the Jake are 
worned with groves 5! the arbutus, which for the grea- 
teſt part of the year bear- a icarlet fruit, like the itraw- 
„with bleſſorms, loaves, and be:rics, green or yel- 
low, according to the Uiierent ſtages of tneir approach 
to ripeneſs, "Toe trunks of theſe tices are frequently 
four feet and an halt in circum icrence, and nine or cen 

high. In ſhort, the beauti's ot this lake are not to 

deſcribed, or icen without ripcare, 

Lough-erne and Lough ncaah are by much the large 
lakes in Ireland. The tor mer is die ed iutotwo branches, 
the upper and lower, which are (ſeparated by the water 
being contiact-d into the compat!s of a conſiderable river 
for ſome miies, ter which enlarging 1:i(elf, it forms the 
lower lake. hi- lough, in both its branches, takes its 
courſe through the whole length of the county of Fer- 
mannagh, from the ſouth- cat point to the north-weſt, 
dividing it almoſt into two equal parts, extending about 
thirty miles in length, but of an uncqual breadth, It is 
dverfificd with ſo many little picaſ2nt fertile iſlands, that 
they are ſaid to amount to about four hundred, moſt of 
them well wooded ; ſcveral of them inhabited by hut- 
bandmen, and others covered with cattle. It likewiſe 
abounds with a great variety of fiſh, as pike of a prodi- 

ious ſize, large bream, raach, eels, and trout; but it 
s chiefly valued for its ſalmon, which are caught in great 
draughts by nets, in the river which flows out of the 
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There are a conſiderable number of ſuch lakes as may 
more properly be called inlets ot the ſea; among thele are, 

Loch-foyle, a large oval lake, about fourteen miles 
long, and from fix to cicht miles broad, int» which the 
ſea flows by a channel not much more than a mile over. 

The lake of Strangford, in the county of Jown, which 
extends from Newtown in the north :o0 Strang ford in the 
ſouth, about thirteen Iriſh miles; and in ſome places it 
is three, in -thers four, and in others tive miles broad. 
There are diſpericd in it ſifty-four iſlands tmall and great, 
ſome known by particular names, others namele's. On 
the ſide of it, near the coaſt of the barony of Dutferin, 
is a group of ſmall iſlands called the Sca*terick iſlands, 
ſome of which are noted for reſtoring and fattening diſ- 
tempered horſes; others are ſtocked with rabbits, and to 
others reſort a multitude of ſwans, wild-geeſe, widgeon, 
ceal, and four or hve forts of divers. 


There is perhaps no country in the world that abounds 
more with ſpacious and commodious harbours hn Ire- 
land; yet there are few coun:ries to which leis benefits 
ariſe from trade; but theſe harbours will be mentioned 
'n treating of the ſeveral provinces and counties of this 
kingdom. 


SEC. M. 


The Perſons, Character, Habits, Genius, Tember, Dreſs, 
Religion, Gf ment. Manufatures, and Trade of the 
Iriſh ; with a ſhort view of the hijtory of that country, 
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lake, the fiſhing of which is valued at five hundred” 


pounds a year. 

Lough- nea h is ſomewhat of an oval form, but indent- 
ed on every ſide. It is eftecmed the largeſt lake in Ire- 
land, and is excteded by few in Europe; it being twenty 
miles long itrom the north-welt point to the ſouth-eaſt, 
near fiftecn miles from tne north-eaſt to the ſouth- weſt. 
and ten or twelve broad it a medium. Within theſe di- 
menGouns is wot included a ſmall lake called L-ugh-beg, 
er the Little lake, which is joined to the north welt end 

a narrow channc!, and 1s four miles long, and as 
many broad, Lough ncagh communicates its benefits 
to ive ſeveral counties, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, 
Antrim, ard Down ; the latter of which it only touches 
Yo acl point on the ſouth-eaſt ſide. It receives fix con- 

erable rivers, four of lefler note, and ſeveral brooks ; 
yet has but one narrow outlet to diſcharge this great flux 
of water, This lake is remarkable for its ſalutary effects 
in curing ulcers and running ſores on thoſe who 4 6: in 
tz and for encruſting the wood which lies in it with 
tone, On the ſhores of this lake have been found a va- 
ety of beautiful pebbles, cryſtals, cornclians, and agates. 
t allo abounds with fiſh of various kinds, in innumera- 

© quantities, and of a large ſize. It is particularly re- 
ad two ſorts of trouts, one called the dologhan, 
Which is ſaid to be from fourteen to eighteen inches in 
ength, which it never exceeds, and always ſpawns in 
the rivers that ſupply the lake : the other is called the 

lach, or chuil, ſome of which have been taken that 
weigh thirty pounds, 
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1 E inhabitants of Ireland may be ſaid to he com. 
poled of three diſtinct claſſes of people. Tue ori- 
Z nal natives cempole the molt indigent and illiterate 
part of the community; thele lead a life of ſevere de- 
penJance on their ſuperiors. Emigrants from Scotland 
have made ſuch numerous feitlements here, as io form 
the next diviſion; th: f: chiefly inhabit then 1thern parts 
of the king. om; between whom and the old Irith a decply 
rooted CilaffeStion fil ſubſiſts, on account © the tena- 
city of each to their particular religious petſuaſiond and 
hereditary manners. Tae third and molt conſiderable 
claſs is compoſed of the deſcendants of the Engliſli: 
theſe occupy the eaſtern coaſt, and are very numerous in 
the commercial diſtricts, ſuch as Dublin, Waterford, 
and Cork : ard among them are to be found the beſt 
cultivate uuderſtandings and liberal manners, 

The Iriſh are in general a ſtrong-bodied, nimble, ac- 
tive people; many of both ſexes are tall, handſome, and 
geatecl ; but this is far from being a characteriſtic of 
that nation, fince a ſtill greater number here, as in other 
countries, are deficient in theſe natural en.lowments, 
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and are clumſy and ill- ſhaped. The men are bold, hardy, 
and far from being deficient in true bravery and — 
courage: but thoſe who are well-bred have an aſſured 
address, a fluency of ſpeech, and a flow of compliments, 
eſpecially when in the company of the ladies, that is not 
eaſily acquired by the more bathful Engliſh ; who are too 
apt to want that graceful aſſurance which is neceſſary to 
ſet their own merit in a proper light. It will not be do- 
ing injuſtice to the character of the Iriſh to ſay, that 
they are haughty, vain-glorious, quick in reſenting a 
ſuppoſed affront, and violent in all their affections. On 
the other hand, they have generally a fund of good na- 
cure, and all ranks are particuiarly remarkable for their 
hoſpitality. However, the morals of children are leſs 
attended to in their education, thau they generally are in 
thoie of people of the middle rank in England ; and 
hence a diſregard for truth, and many other faulcs, are 
too often ſuffered to rake root in their ductile minds; 
thoſe at leaſt of the lower claſs have been frequent! 
charged with having little or no regard to the hs 
of an oath, Indeed evil diſpoſitions often ariſe from tri- 
vial cauſes; it is cuſtomary in the meaner trades, if any 
| thing be miſſing, for the maſter to make each of his 
jouraeymen {wear that he has not taken it, by handing 
the Bib'e or the maſs-book to each, and for a drunken fel- 
low, when ſeverely lectured by his wife, to take up his 
maſs- book, and killing it, ſwear never to enter a public 
houſe for a ſtated time; theſe reſolutions are ſeldom 
kept; and thus perjury being rendered familiar, all idea 
of the awful {olemnicy of an oath is entirely loſt, and the 
| —_— wretch is prepared, for the ſake of the ſmalleſt 
70 profit, 


— 
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profit, to praQtiſe in a court of judicattre what he has too 

often performed at home. But notwithſtanding this, 

there are in Ireland many perſons of the ſtricteſt inte- 
ity, humanity, virtue, and honour. 

The Iriſh have been rep:oached for want of genius, 
and by the ignorant have been frequently ter ned a na- 
tion of blunderers; but theſe aſperſions are very unjuſt, 
fince Ireland has produced many perions whoſe genius 
and learning would have done honour to any nation : 
among which are the learned Dr. James Uſher; that 
great philoſoph-r the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle; 
that able defender of revelation, Dr. John Leland; ſeveral 
of the earls of Orrery ; Mr. Molineux, the friend of the 

reat Mr. Locke; Sir Richard Steele, Dean Swift, Dean 
Parnell, Congreve, &c. 

Many writers of learning and genius, natives of this 
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| cation of youth; and for promoting the principles  ,, 
Chriſtianity among the poor Popith natives of 8 
and inuring them from infancy to induſtry, aq, = 
dience to their ſovereign, is inſtituted the incorporated 
ſociety for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant working echo. 
This iaſticution bee the faireſt for leſſening the nag 
of Papiſts, and conſequently of increaſing induſtrious 200 
loyal ſubjects. The influence which the Romiſh cy, 
liaitics have over the poor ignorant natives has bes, 
found very hurtful to government, by inticing them a1 
paſs over into the ſervice of France or Spain, wh ccd. 
receive them, and particularly the former, find i.em tas 
moſt uſeful infantry in their pay, : 
Although Ireland is ſubject to the Britiſh crown, 
ſtill a diſtin, although a ſubordinate kingduum, gates. 
ned in general by the laws of England, which, vere re. 


it is 


kingdom, who are living at this time, might be enume-| ceived after Henry II. had reduced the kingdom; 2nd 


rated. The learned Dr. Thomas Leland, from whom the | ſworn to at the council of Leſmore. 


public have juſt now received a copious and valuable hiſ- 
tory of Iicland ; and the ingenious Dr. Goldſmith, 
whole poetical talents and exteniive literature place him 
high in the republic of letters, together with many 
others, reflect a credit on their country at this day. 

The ancient habit of the Iriſh was a doublet and cloſe 
breeches, over which they wore a frize cloak, with a 
fring d or ſhaggy border. The women wore a kind of 


man e. or banket called a caddah, over their head and 


ſnout 1crs, aud underneath a long gown ; and both men 
and women had a kind of ſhoe without a heel made of 
half tan ed leather, called a _ : but at preſent all 
ſorcs of tie ns conform to the Engliſh dreſs, except in 
the bio zue, which is worn 3 the poor in the country, 
and Ha stimes the caddah. But it is very common tor 
the l/ weſt of che people to wear neither ſhoes of any ſort, 
noc tockings, except when they are dreſſed on Sundays 
or holidays: particularly when they travel on foot, they 
uſually Welk without their ſhoes and ſtockings, which 
they put on before they en er any town, and pulling them 
off when they have left it, put them in their pocket. 
This they alledge keeps their feet cool, and prevents 
their loſing their time by picking their way through the 
dirt, or going round to eſcape croſſing a rivulet. 

The Iriſh tongue bears ſome affinity to the Welſh and 
Erſe ; and all three are ſuppoſed by ſome to be only 


This deper. 
dence of Ireland on Great Britain has been tecent 
confirmed by the Britiſh parliament; which in the reien 
ot Geo, I. paſſed an act by which the kingdom of Ireland 
is declared“ dependent upon, % fuburdinate to the 
imperial crown of Great LZ:itain, and that the {in 
majeſty, with the content of the Lords and Cemmuns of 
Great Britain in parliament, hath power to bind the 
people of Ireland.” 

The power of the lord lieutenant, who repreſents gte 
king, may be in ſome meaſure reiiraticd, or enlar a 
according to the king's pleaſure, or the cxivencice te 
times. Gn his entering upon this hongurab! e, his 
letters patent are publicly read in n chin, 
and having taken the uſual o:th betete thy lord cancel 
lor, the ſword, which is to be carried betore him, is de- 
livered into his hands, and he is ſeated in the chair 
ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the meme 
the privy council, the peers and nobles, the en 
arms, 2 ſerjeant at mace, an other geg e fte, and 
he never appears publicly with... attended by 2 
body of horſe- guards. Hence with te '; wutho- 
rity, his train and ſplendor, there is no vicerey ©. 
ſtendom that comes nearcr the granceur and majeſty + 
king. He has a council compoſed of the great officers 
of the crown, namely, the chancellor, treaſurer, and 
ſuch of the archbiſhops, earls, bilnops, beroos, judges, 


* 
— 
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different dialects of the ſame language, more particularly | and gentlemen, as his majeſty is plcaled to np. 


the firſt and the laſt. Some of the Iriſh characters are 
very different from ours ; however, very few of thole 
who ſpeak the language very fluently, are able either to 
write, or even to read it. Buſineſs is principally tranſ- 
acted in Engliſh. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Ireland is the ſame as in 
England. The'church is under the government of four 
archbiſhops, namely, the archbiſhop of Armagh, who 


has the title of primate of all Ireland ; the archbiſhop of | 


Dublin, who is ſtiled primate of Ireland; and thoſe of 
Caſhel and Tuam. Under theſe four archbiſhops are 
nineteen biſhops ; namely, under Armagh are the biſhops 
of Meath, Clogher, Down, Kilmore, Dromore, Ra- 
E and Derry. Under the archbiſhop of Dublin, the 


iſhops of Kildare, Oſſory and Ferns. Under the arch- | 


biſhop of Caſhel, the biſhops of Limerick, Waterford, 
Cork, Cloyne, and Killaloe. Under the archbiſhop of 
Tuam, Elphin, Clonfert, and Killala. Theſe ſeveral 
— have their deans, and other dignitaries, except 

eath, which has neither dean, chapter, nor cathedral ; 
but the archdeacon is the head officer of the dioceſe, the 
affairs of which are tranſacted by a ſynod in the nature 
of a chapter, who have a common ſeal, which, by a 
vote of the majority, is annually lodged in the hands of 
one of the body. 

Diſſenters of all denominations are tolerated in Ire- 
land, particularly Preſbyterians, Independants, Baptiſts, 
and Quakers. But the far more numerous body are the 
Papiſts, who have their biſhops and other dignitaries like 
the eſtabliſhed church ; but neither they, nor the infe- 
rior clergy of that communion, have any other revenues 
than the voluntary contributions of the laity. It is ſup- 
poſed that throughout Ireland there are about eight Pa- 
piſts to one Proteſtant ; but in the capital the diſpropor- 
tion is only as four to one. 

For the promotion of learning in Ireland, there is one 
univerſity, and ſeveral free-ſchools erected for the edu- 


The parliament here as well as in Eagland, is the 
ſupreme court, which is convened by the king's writ. 
The laws are made in Ireland by the houſes of lords 2d 
commons, after which they ate ſent to England for th: 
royal approbation ; when, if approved by bis maß ty and 
council, they pals the great ſcal of Englayd, and ate 
returned. 'I hus the tuo houſes of parlianent make aus 
which bind the kingdom; raiſe taxes for the ſuppott of 
government, and for the maintenance of an army ef 
twelve thouſand men, who are placed in barracks in ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom. The houſe of lords conſiſts 
of the four archbihops, thirty-five earls, forty-five vil- 
counts, eighteen biſhops, and thirty-five barons ; aud 
the houſe of commons of three hundred members. 

For the regular diſtribution of juſtice there are alſo i 
Ireland, as well as in England, four terms held annualiy 
for the deciſion of cauſes; and four courts of juſtice, 
the chancery, king's bench, common pleas, and exche- 
quer. In the firſt the king's chancellor and kceper of 
the great ſeal alode preſides ; but in the cou: ts of king's 
bench and common pleas, are three judges in each; 4nd 
in the exchequer, a treaſurer, chancellor, and three ba- 
rons, and in all of them ſeveral ſubordinate cfficers. 
Here is likewiſe a court of exchequer-chamber for cor- 
recting errors in the other courts; in which the lard 
chancellor and lord treaſurer preſide, with other affifiant 

judges. Here are allo judges of affize and jail delivery 
| thele are thoſe of the ſupreme courts, who take their ar 
cuits twice a year, in the ſeveral counties, that of Dub- 
lin excepted, for the trial of priſoners, and ſuits of min 
prius bet ween party and party; as alſo a court of adm, 
ralty, which has juriſdiction in maritime affairs, 200 
is adminiſtered by commiſſion trom the admiralty 
England. 

Beſides theſe there are ſpiritual courts ; as the cours 
of prerogative, where a commiſfary judges of the m 
of perſons deceaſed, whcther inteſtate or by will; -_ 
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dioceſe is a conſiſtory court, from whence appeals 
lie to the ſupreme court of prerogative, aud trom thence 
to 2 court of ſpecial delegatcs appointed by the kin 

There are likewiſe go. ernors of counties, and j i{t.ces 
of the peace, appointed by the king's commichon, . hrou,.h 
the ſeveral counties, to preſerve the peace 1 the place 
where they reſide ; and allo high and petty conttables, 
and other officers, inſtitute | tor the ſave purpole : but 
the chief officer of every county 1s the high {herif, who 
yas formerly choſen in the county court by the ſuffrages 
of the peop- e, but is no nominated by the chici go- 

10! , 

The p: nt revenue of Ireland is ſuppoſed to be 
fmerning mure than haf a million ſterling, out of which 
0,000 . is 4 8 eee the 
laint> made the ltüh, of the numerous penſions 
and ouch tneir „ rene is Charged, and the re 
frictions on re torctyn trade, every article of general 
r is to be eee 5 = molt caſy terms. 
heir lands are not eacumber-d u ch heavy taxes, nf 
—_ -Xports of import, [abject to hign cuties, Muſt 
of the trade ot Irelaun is ca ed on upon the caltern 
and northern chats, particulary at B-lftiit, Lundon- 
derry, aud One! parts ot the provit.ce of Ultier, which, 
though the pooureit foil, is next to Dublin, and its 
nci,.abou; hood the mot improved ane fiouritiing part of 
the cin gum. Here the nen manu acture was eſta- 
blith<d 'n che te g of ) mes 1, which proved an increal- 
ing ſou ce of wealth, « 1twiihſtinung the Scots have of 
lat made great pro .reis in citabitihing among themielves 
the ſame ar of comme ce. 

The trade uf Ircland is teitricted by the act of nav. 
gation and otner laws made in England, ann tnercfore 
des not Hour.th to ſuch a degree as its natural ficuation, 
exiended coalts, como ious harbuurs, bays, ani Fi- 
yers leem to promiſe; a diicouragemen. that will ever 
continue, til; the En lich thall become fenfibie that it 
is for their interelt (o allow Irela d a free trade, which 
will probably be one t.me or other the calc, as it will be 
for the advaiitage of both kingdoms ; fin this will en- 
able Ircland to pay gy eater taxes, and the wealth of that 
country mt in a great meaſure center in this. The 
chief exp /rts of Ireland conſiſt of their linens, together 
with yarn, lawns, and cambricks, which are manufac- 
tured to great per ection, and exported to a confiderable 
advantage; the En9lifh laws giving great encourageme:its 
to this branch of trade, which, with a few exc. ptions, 
may be ſaid to be the ſource of all che wealth of ireland. 
To theſe mav be added wool and woollen yarn exported 
to England only; beef, pork, green hides, ſome tannec 
leather, calf-ſkins dried, great quantities of butter, 
tallow, candics, ox and cow horns, ox hair, a (mall 
quantity of lead, copper ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbit- 
ſkins, and iurr, otter-{kins, goat-ſkins, falmon, and afew 
other particulars, Wool and yarn are allowed to be 
exported only to En zland; but from the tnirtt of gain, 
all hazards are un to ſend them by itcalth to France, to 
the great detriment of the En, Uth woollen trade; and 
perhaps the beſt method of preventing it for the future, 
would be to reſtote the woollen manufacture to Irciand, 
at lealc iu the coarſe branches of it, and to make it the in- 
tereſt of the Iriſh to employ their wool at home. 

Tue Ir th, notwithllanding the diſcouragements laid on 
their woollen manutactures, import from England con- 
ſiderable quantities of broad-cloth, which *hey certainly 
migat make at home; allo all kinds of groceries, coals, 
braſs, haruware, and a great number of other particu- 
lars; beſi les a conti icrable quantity of wine from France, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

We {hull conclude this ſection with obſerving, that 


ELAN D. 


reland is divided into four provinces, which, begin- 


ming at the ſouth, are Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, 
and Ulſter; the firſt and laſt of which extend from one 
lea to the other, Some writers divide Ireland into five 
eIrcutis, but that divilion is not generally adopted. 
dhe hittory of Ireland is involved in fable before 
axon kings of England began to invade that 
coaſt ; and very few memorable events are recorded for 
many centurics afterward. About rhe conclulion of the 


eighth century the Danes and Normans, or as they 
were called, the Eaſlerlings made frequent deſcents, an“ 


al length 


began to erect places of defence in order to 
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| preſerve a footing on the iſland, By them Dublin, Water- 
ford, Wexford, Limeric and Cook wer2 built. Still 
the internal ſtate of the k:ngdum can only be obſcurely 
known, Ie feems however that ſeveral petty princes 
thared the country, Henry the Second of England be- 
gan to meditate the coi:guiſt of Ireland about 1168, to 
effect which he inſtigates Strongbow earl of Pembr.ke, 
«ith ſome other lords, to cſpouſe the cauie of D«riaot 


M<Murrough, king of Leinſter, whote © ppreflive tyranny 


had cauſed him to be driven from his country, and who in- 
'tercecded with Henry then ;n France, for his aſſiſtance 
towards re eſtabliſhing humielt in his kingdom. Theſe 


lorts cauſed the Danes % evacuate Itcland, who bad 


, eſtabliſhed themſelves on the ſouth exit cuift, and 
procceded to make themiclves formidable to the na- 


tives, which excited the je..louſy of king Henry, who 
was not fatished until the Englii lords had ſworn fealt 

to him and his heirs, and re ſigued inte ai aands all the Irifh 
cities and forts which they had ſublued, In 1172 Henry 
in perſon paſſed over to Ireland with a formidable power, 
"which ſoon procurcd him to be acknowledged lord para- 
mount of Ireland He proceeded to ſettle a civil admi- 
niftra"ion at Dublin which conformed very nearly to that 


— — 


of Engl-nd. He likewiſe very liberally rewarded his 


| Erglith nobility with eſtates in Ireland, and eftablithed 


a tiading colony, from Briſtol, in the city of Dublin. 
Ever fir.ce his reign .reiang has continued an appeuvage 
to the cr»>wn of E gland, although its loyalty has been 
mote or leſe firm under different princes, 


. 

Of the Province of MuxsTER, cent ining the Counties of 
Cork, Waterford, Ji era, Limerick, and Merry; 
ther Situd.ioht, Latent, i Teauce, Kivers, and principal 


HE province of MunsTER i; bounded on the eaſt 

and ſouth-eaſt by the province of Leinſter and St. 
George's Channel, on the ſouth and weft by the Atlantic. 
ocean, and on the north by the provinces of Connaught 
and Leioſter. it extends an hunared aud thirty miles in 
length trom Waterford haven ir. St. George's Channel 
co the welt Joint in Kerry, and an hundred and twenty 
in breath trom the north parts of Ibpperary to balti- 
more in Cork; but frm Baltimore to the north parts 
of Kerry it is only fixcy eight miles. The, circumfe- 
rence, including the great windings and turnings, is 
above lix hundred miles. 

It is divided into five counties, namely, Cork, Wa- 
terford, Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, which are ſubdi- 
vided into fifty-two baronies, containing one archbi- 
ſhoprick and tive bithopricks, ſeven markert-towns, eigh- 
ty pariſhes, and twenty-five boroughs, 

It enjoys a mild, temperate air, and has many excel- 
lent bays, havens, and gocd t'wns. The ſoil is in 
ſome parts hilly and woody, mixed with wild, ſo itary 
mountains; but the vallies are adorned with plcaſant 
meadows and corn fields. Its principal commodities are 
cattle, wood, wool, and fiſh, eſpecially herrings and 
cod, 

Cork was formerly a kingdom, and contained all the 
country between Litmore and Brandon: hills in Kerry, 
where it faces Deſmond to the weſt, and includes a part 
of it. It has Waterford on the eaſt; Kerry, and St. 
George's Channel on the weſt ; on the north Limerick ; 
and on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt the Atlantic ocean and 
St. George's Channel, The form is very irregular both 
in length and breadth. 

It is divided into fifteen baronies, and is partly woody 


and mountainous, and partly fenny ; yet it has man 

good towns, and abounds in fine rivers and good har- 
bours: the inhabitents are induſtrious, and the county is 
both rich and populous. A copper mine has been diſco 
vered near Coik, This county gives the title of earl 
to the noble family of Boyle, and ſends twenty-ſix 
members to parliament, namely, two knights for the 
ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of the following towns: 
the city of Cork, Youghai, Kinſale, Bandon-bridge, 
Moyallow, Baltimore, Clougwikelty, Shareville, Caſ- 


tlemarty, Middletown, Rathcormach, and Doneraile. 


The 
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The principal places in this county are the following ; 
Youghal, a conſiderable ſea- port, ſeated at the mouth 
of the Broadwater, is not very large, but is walled 
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the moſt part it is mountainous, and has a very ind 
rent ſoil. It is ſubdivided into fix or ſeven baron — 
as well as Wexford and Shrewſbury, gives the title ct 


round, and divided into two parts, The upper part, 


earl to the antient and noble family ot I albot, It ſeng; 


which extends to the north, and is the largrit, has a | ten members to parliament, namely, two for the county 


church within the town, and a little abbey without the | and two for each of the following towns, viz, th 


wills, Ihe lower part towards the fouth has another 
abovy. Ih convenience of the harbour, its good quay, 
and ine fertility of the adjacent country, draw fo many 
mer hunts to it, that the town is pretty populous and 
rich. It has in particular a good fiſhery ; but before 
the harbour is a bar, which can only be palicd at high- 
Water. 

Cui, a large, populous, and wealthy city, is ſeated 
on the river Lec, in the fifty-firſt degree forty-five mi- 
nvtes north latiruve, and in the feventh degree thicty mi- 
nutes welt long: ide, a hundred and twenty-nine miles 
foutt-we of Dublin. It is of an oval form, incloſed 
with Kals anc the channel of the 1:ver, which alto 
crofſe* it, It is fi ro contain above eight thoutand 
one hn ed baus, chiefly inhabitca by tnghibh Protet- 
tar * flands Hour fever miles up the river trom the 
ſez, where the goth of the harbour is two miles broad. 
L chip generaily ride at a place called Paſſage, but 
ſra+!!-c veliels come Guile up 10 we quay, The trade uf 
th place chiefly conſilis id furaithing the ſhipping ot 
E. opean nations in general with falied provitions 
Ine Env! iſh ünps bound to Jamaica, Barbarive: aid all 
the Carit bee iſlands, conſtautly put in here to victual. 
This cut), with its iberties, is about three miles round, 
and foims a county of itſelf, It has two gates, one to 
the north, and the other to the ſouth. 
and the red abbey are on the ſouth fide ot the town ; 
St. Francis's abbey and Shandon church on the aorth 
ſide. Here is alto a ſtceple, ſuppoſed to heave toen built 
by the Danes, and to have been at firſt uſed by them a: 
a watch tower; and near the river is a cultom-houſe and 
ſtore- houſe. 

Five miles below Cork, the channel of the river divi- 
ding, forms a large and pleaſant iſland, on which are ſe- 
veral vi/Jages., 

Kinſale is a neat, handſome, populous, and rich town, 
ſeate* in a fruirful ſoil, near the mouth of the river Bann, 
a hundred and eighteen miles from Dublin. It has an 
admirable harbour, and a good bay, with a light-houſe 
upon a peninſula, called the Old Head of Kinſale, which 
forms the bay, and guides the ſhips in the night to the 
mouth of the river. There is a bar before the port, but 
the pilots find from three and a half to four fathoms 
of water in the ſhoaleſt place upon the bar at low-water, 
ſo that ſhips of any burthen may go over it when the 
tide is up; and even at the quay, where is the cuſtom- 
houle, is twenty feet of water. This is reckoned the 
ſecond town in the county; many ſhips belonging to it; 
and great quantities of proviſions are exported from 
hence to Flanders, Holland, France, and the Engliſh 
iſland in the Weſt-Indies. Within two miles from the 
quay, below the town, are two very ſtrong forts, one 
on each ſide of the river, almoit onpoſite, which effec- 
tually ſecure the harbour from all attacks by ſea: the 
town is alſo ſo fortified with good lines and out-works, 
as to be ſafe from any ſudden alarm by land. It gives the 
title of baron to the antient family of Courcy. 

Cape clear is an ifland fo called from its Cape, where 
is a caſtle for the ſecurity of ſhips, which take ſhelter 
under its cannon ; for it is far advanced into the ſea, 
and is of great advantage from its being an opening to 
the ſouth coaſt, whence, in war-time, there are generally 
ſome men of war ſtationed to cruize and keep the coait 
free from privateers; this being the ſouthermoſt iſland, 
A N to the welt is the ſouthermoſt land of Ire- 
and. 

The county of WATERFORD is ſo ſurrounded by the 
Blackwater, the Suir, and the ſea, that it forms a pe- 
ninſula. 


he cathedial | 


. 
of Waterford, Liſmore, Dungarvan, and Tallow. Y 


The principal places in this county are the follow. 
ing; 8 

Waterford, the only city in the county, is conyenj. 
ently ſeated for trade, ſcventy- five miles from Dublin; 


but has a thick air and barren foil. It lies four miles aud 
a half from tne mouth of the river Suir, where it joing 
; with the Nure and the Barrow ; thele together form the 
haven, which runs about nine miles up the country, and 

is all the way deep and clear. It is commanded by Dun- 
| cannon fort, and on the welt fide of the town is a Citadel, 
| There are likewiſe a block-houfe and ſtore houſe on the 
louth fide of the quay. The city and its liberties, 
which take up a great extent, form a county of them. 
telves. Ships of burthen come up cloſe to its fine quay 
nich is a very noble work. : 
| Dungarvan is ſeated upon a bay of itz own name, 
| twenty- one miles from Waterford, and ninc:,-'w9 dem 
Dublin. It is a wailed town, defended by a vaille; hut 
though it has a commodious road tor ſhips, it has now 
' zut little trade, and is a place of ny great confequence, 
It gives the title of vitcount to the earl of Cork, 

Citing is ſeated on the river Bie water. It way 
formerly a biſhop's ſee 3 and is aduri.cd with the chief 
ſeat of the earl of Cork and Burlingt a, which has a 
noble park. But molt of its poſli Rus being alicnated, it 
was lung ago annexei to the tee of VWaterford, 

Tal.ow is ſeated near the borders of Cork, in a fine 
| (ruitiul vale, five miles from Lifmure, and is au- dome, 
Fourithing town, It auds nca ie river Pride, which 
being navigable from hence to Youghal, readers it a 
place of good trade, 

The county of TiPPERARY is bounded on the eaſt by 
Queen's-county and the county uf Nilgenny, on the 
ſouth by thoſe of Co k and Waterford, on tue wilt by the 
county of Limerick aud the river Shannon, and ca the 
north and north-eaſt by King's-county and the territory 
of the O'Carrols, It is of a very irtegular form, but is 
computed to be ſixty miles in length, and thirty-ſix in 
breadth. 

his county is ſubdivided into fourteen baronies, and 
has four boroughs, with ſeveral other market towns, It 
lends eight members to parliament, namely, two for the 
county, and two each tor the city of Calhel, and the 
boroughs of Clonmell aud Fethard. 

The ſouth part of this county being fruitful, produces 
much corn, and is well inhabited ; both that and the 
welt point abound in good paſtures, and fine ſheep- 
walks, which furniſh the greateſt and beſt flocks of ſhecp 
in ireland ; but the north part is very mountainous and 
barren. 

Caſhel, the only city of this county, and the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, ſtands cighty miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin. 
The city gives the title of viſcount to the family of 
Moore. 

Clonmell is a rich, populous, neat, and pretty ſtrong 
town, ſeated on the Suir, on the borders ot Waterford, 
twelve miles from Caſhel, and cighty-two from Dublin. 
It is walled round, and has barracks for two troops of 
horſe. It is the county town, aud has a fine court-houte 
and jail. 

Carrick is alſo a fine town en the ſame river, and has 
barracks for horſe. It ſtands ten miles from Clonmell, 
and had one of the ſcats of the late duke of Ormond, 
with one of the fineſt parks in the world. 

The county of KERRV is bounded on the ſouth and 
eaſt by the county of Cork, and on the welt by the At- 
lentic ocean, extending ſixty miles in length, and forty- 
ſeven in breadth, It is ſubdivide into eight batonics, 


It is divided on the eaſt by its haven from the county 
of Wexford, in the province of Leinfter ; on the ſouth | 
it is bounded by the ocean; on the welt by the county | 
of Cork; and on the north by the river Suir, which ſe- | 
parates it from Tipperary and Kilkenny. It extends 
forty- ſix miles in length, and twenty-four in breadth : | 
though in ſome places it is pleaſant and fertile, yet for) 


and ſends eight members to parliament, namely, two for 
the county, and two for each of the boroughs of Trai- 
ley, and Ardfert. 

It is in general a woody mountainous country, but has 
in many places good corn and grals, = 
The principal places it contains are Trailey and 
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rot ince of LEINSTER ;, containing the Counties of 
2 Butt Laach Wejt- Meath, Longford, Dublin, 
Kildare, King's-County, Se Fe, IVicklow, " 
therlogh, Kiltes ny, and Wexford, their Situation, Ex- 
tent, Diviſions, and Produce; with an Account of the 
principal Towns, and a particular Deſcription of the City 


of Dublin . 


HIS province is waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the 

ſea, and is much indented by the provinces of 
Munſter, Connaught, and Ulſter; the two former of 
which bound it on the weſt and ſourh-welt, and the lat- 
| ter on the north. It is ſeparated from Connaught by the 
Shannon, and from a part of Munſter by the Suir, ex- 
tending in length about an hundred and twelve miles 
from the moſt northern parts of Eaſt-Meath to the ſou- 
thern-point of Wexford ; and about ſeventy in breadth 
from Wicklow to the moſt weſtern part of the King's- 
county; its circuit, including the turnings and windings, 
is computed at about three hundred and ſixty miles, 

This province is divided into the counties of Lowth, 
Eaſt-Meath, Weſt- Meath, Longfore, Dublin, Kildare, 
the King's county, the Queen's county, Wicklow, Ca- 
therlogh, Kilkenny, and Wexford ö ninety 
baronies, and nine hundred and twenty fix pariſhes, un- 
der one archbiſhop and three biſhops, with forty-ſeven 
parliamentary boroughs, The market-towns, and other 

of trade, amount to ſixty-three. 

The principal rivers of this 123 are the Barrow, 
the Boyne, the Nure, the Liftev, the Slaine, and the 
May in Queen's county, which falls into the Shannon. 
is province has a temperate, clear air, with a foil 


fruitful in corn and paſture, and though ſome parts of it 


are woody, it in genera] abounds with cattle, fowl, 
milk, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and thoſe little ambiing 
horſes called hobbies. 

The county of LowTH, which was formerly reckoned 
a part of Ulſter, is waſhed on the eaſt by St, George's 
channel ; and on the ſouth-eaſt is bounded by Meath, 
from which it is parted by the Boyne; on the welt it has 
Monaghan and Eaſt-Meath ; and on the north Armagh 
and Carlingford- bay. This is the leaſt county in this 
kingdom, it being only twenty-five miles from norch to 
ſouth, and thirteen, where broadeſt, from eaſt to welt ; 
but in many places is much ſhorter and narrower, It is 
divided into four baronies : beſides the towns and liber- 
ties of Drogheda, which are a diſtinct county, it ſends 
ten members to parliament, namely two for the county, 
and two for each of the following boroughs, Atherdee, 
Carlingford, Dundalk, and Dunleer. It is fruitful in 
corn and paſture, The places of moſt note, as they lic 
from north to ſouth, are thoſe which follow. 

Carlingford, which has one of the beſt harbours in 

„is ſeated on the ſouth fide of a large bay of its 
own name, where the road is exceeding good quite to 
the ſea, as is alſo the harbour, which has room for the 
whole royal navy of Great Britain, fince it extends three 

ves up the country, is two miles broad where nar- 
roweſt, and has from ten to twenty fathoms of water. 
here is a bar, indeed, acroſs the mouth of the main 
port or bay, but it is even there nine or ten feet deep at 
water, and two fathom more at bigh tide. How- 
ever, the rown being a little out of the way of buſineſs, 
not a trade equal to the extent of its harbour. It 

ds forty-nine miles from Dublin, has a well fre- 
quented market, and is far from being a deſpicable or 
poor place, there being ſome merchants here who trade 
with their own ſhips, built in the dock of this town, 
and uſe them in the coal trade to Whitehaven, as alſo 
in the fiſhery, which is the life of trade in all this fide 
of Ireland. Carling ford has likewiſe a conſiderable trade 
in linen and linen yarn. The town is rather neat than 

*, and rather large than populous; and though it is 
not a place of ſtrength, is ſtrong enough to defend it- 

Ein ordinary — particularly on the ſea fide, It 

as barracks for a company of foot, and is famous for 

ing an important pals between the northern and ſou- 
in counties. 
undalk is ſeated on a large open bay, but its haven 
ſhallow at low water, that people may walk over it 
94 
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dry ſhod. It is ſeated forty miles from Dublin, and was 
formerly walled and defended with fortifications, but is 
now an open place; it is the county town, and has a 
good market. It has a manufactory of cambrick, which 
is brought to great periection, and corn is frequently 
ſeat from this tort to Dublin. Near the town are ſeveral 
ſalt works, which employ a great number of hands. 

Drogheda is the largeſt town in the county, and 
ſeated on a bay of its own name, twenty- two miles from 
Dublin, It has a good harbour, but it is of difficult 
entrance, and requires the aſſiſtance of a pilot. It is a 
handſome well built town, is very populous, has a town 
houſe, and is divided into two parts by the river Boyne, 
over which is a bridge. They have a good trade here 
to the north parts of England, and the inhabitants are 
\ ſupplied with a yur quantity of coals from W hitehaven, 
which thcy iend by land to all the country round, as 
well as up the Boyne. It gives the title of Earl to the 
family of Moore. 

The county of EasT-Me aTH is bounded on the north 
and north-eaſt by thoſe of Cavan and Lowth ; on the 
caſt by St. George's channel; on the ſouth by the coun- 
ties of Kildare and Dublin; and on the we by Long- 
ford and Weſt-Meath ; extending thirty-two miles from 
north to ſouth, and twenty five from eaſt to weſt. 
It is ſubdivided into eighteen baronies, and ſix boroughs, 
which ſend two members each to parliament, beſides 
thoſe for the county; theſe are Trim, Athboy, Navan, 
Kells, Duleck, and Ratoath. 

This is a plain, fruitful, pleaſant, and populous coun- 
ty, which feeds many herds of cattle, and abounds in 
corn. It gives the ticle of earl to the family of Brabazon. 

The principal town in this county is Trim, which 
has a fmall market on the Boyne. It had formerly a 


caſtle, and was walled, It ſtands twenty-three miles 
from Dublin. | 


its being ſituated to the weſt of the former, and extends 
welt to the Shannon, which parts it from Roſcommon : 
it al ſo lies between Longford on the north, and King's 
county on the ſouth. According to ſome it extends forty 
miles in — and twenty in breadth, while others ſay 
that it is only thirty miles either way. It contains thir- 
teen baronies, and ſends ten members to parliament, 
namely, two knights of the (hire, and two burgeſſes 
each for Mullingar, Fore, Athlone, and Killbeggan, 
It = the title of ear] to the family of Nugent. 

ullingar, which lies in the centre, is forty miles 
from Dublin, and is a market-town of conſiderable note, 
with barracks for a troop of horſe. This is the head of 
the county by act of parliament, and here the ſeſſions of 
the county are held. 

Athlone is ſeated about fifty miles from Dublin, on 
the banks of the Shannon, over which it has a bridge, 
which leads into the county of Roſcommon, in which 
is part of the town, and is defended by a caſtle. It is a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength, it being reckoned the key 
of Connaught. General Ginkle, for the valour he 
ſhewed at the fiege of this town, was created earl of 
Athlone, by king William, and the title is ſtill enjoyed 
by his deſcendants. 

The county of LonGrorD is bounded on the eaſt and 
ſouth by Weſt-Meath; on the weſt by the Shanno 
which ſeparates it from Roſcommon ; on the ES 
by Leitrim ; and on the north by Cavan ; extendin 
twenty-ſeven miles in length, and fixteen in breadth, 
It is (ubdivided into fix baronies, and contains twenty- 
four pariſhes, four boroughs, and ſends ten members 
to parliament, namely, two for the county, and two 
for each of the following towns, viz. Longford, Gra- 
nard, Laneſborough, and St. John's-town. It has ſome 
bogs and fenny — yet is in the main a rich and 
| pleaſant country, and has ſeveral lakes, which abound 
with fiſh, The principal towns are Longford and La- 
neſborough. 

Longford ſtands on the banks of the Camlin, and is 
the capital of the county. It has a caſtle and barracks 
for a troop of horſe. 

Laneſborough is alſo ſeated on the Shannon, is ſixty- 
ſix miles from Dublin, and has alſo barracks. It gives 
[the title of viſcount to the family of Butler. 
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The county of DuBLin is bounded on the eaſt by St. 
George's channel; on the ſouth by the river Bray, 
which parts it from Wicklow; on the weſt by the 
county of Kildare; and on the north by Eaſt Meath 
and the river Nanny. Its greateſt extent from north 
to ſouth is twenty ſix miles, and from eaſt to welt fif- 
teen. | 

It is divided into ſix baronies, and fends ten members 
to parliament, namely, two for the county, two for the 
city of Dublin, two tor its univerſity, two for the bo- 
rough of Swords, and two for that of Newcaſtle. 

The ſouth parts are but little cultivated, being ſome- 
what mountainous, but the reſt is level and fruitful, and 
abounds with fiſh, tame and wild fowl, belides deer in 
the noblemen's parks. 

Dublin is pleaſantly ſeated at the mouth of the little 
river Liffey, in the fifty-fifth degree ewelve minutes 
north Jatitude, and in the ſixth degree fifty-five minutes 
weſt longitude, ſeventy-four miles to the weſt of Holly- 
head in Wales, and two hundred and fixty-cight to the 
north-weſt of London. This is the mart and centre of 
commerce for the whole kingdom, excepting ſuch ports 
as are eminent for ſome particular branch of trade; 
though its harbour is ſo far from being commodious that 
it has a bar at its mouth, ſo that ſhips of great burthen 
cannot venture in; nor can thoſe which are able to paſs 
the bar, come up loaded to the quay, they being obliged 
to lie at Poolbeg, three miles below Dublin, and to de- 
liver their . by lighters, Great pains and expence 
have, however, been beſtowed in order to render this 
bay as ſafe and commodious as poſſible: banks faced 
with ſtone have been extended for a conſiderable length 
on both ſides, and particularly, a new wall has been 
lately built on the ſouth, By theſe means, a great ex- 
tent of land which uſed to be overflowed every high tide, 
has been taken from the bay, in order to render the bar- 
bour deeper ; and to prevent ſhips leaving the proper 
channel, a durable row of piles has been fixed, between 
which ſhips may fail in the utmoſt ſecurity. 

The caſtle of Dublin, which thirty years ago was an 
ancient ſtructure, conſiſting of ſeveral round towers of 
ſtone, mouldering into ruins, has been rebuilt in a 
magnificent manner; and contains many ſtately apart- 
ments. Before it is a handſome area, with a very fine 
ſtreet, leading down to Eſſex bridge, which has been 
lately rebuilt after the model of that at Weſtminſter, 
though the Liffey, over which it is extended, is not 
more than one fourth as broad as the Thames. Juſt be- 
low the bridge, on the ſouth ſide of the river, is a very 
noble Cuſtom houſe, with the front ſupported by piazzas. 
Before it is a handſome and ſpacious quay, with con- 
veniencies for landing of goods. Beſides the bridge juſt 
mentioned, there are ſeveral others of ſtone; but theſe 
are not worthy of a particular deſcription. 

To the eaſtward of the caſtle is a ſpacious area, on one 
fide of which is the parliament houſe, the front of which 
is ſupported by very lofty columns ; theſe are extended 
on each fide in the wings, which reach to the ftreet. 
T heſe columns riſe almoſt to the top of the building, 
which is terminated by a very large and grand entablature, 

Near the parliament houſe is 22 par which 
was founded by queen Elizabeth in 1591, and made an 
univerſity by that princeſs. Its revenue has been ſince 
encreaſed by ſeveral donations. The building conſiſts of 
two ſquare one behind the other: in the firſt is a noble 
library. e univerſity has alſo an elaboratory, and a 
great number of ſkeletons and curioſities in anatomy, 
particularly a mummy remarkably perfect. All the old 
parts of this ſtructure, have been Jately rebuilt in an ele- 
gant manner with ſtone. 

Near the other fide of the area, behind the houſes 
which front the parliament houſe, is the round church, 
which in the inſide is very beautiful, it being covered 
with a dome, and adorned witn a great deal of carved 
work and gilding. The form o this rotunda has a 
very — effect, and its elegant decorations render 
it ſtill more agreeable to the eye of the beholder, 

At a ſmall diſtance to the ſouth, is St. Stephen's Green, 
a very fine ſquare, in which are many noble buildings, 
and a large area in the middle. This affords a very plca- 
ſant walk, a mile in circuit. 


Among the churches, the cathedral, dedicated to St, 
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Patrick, is a fine old Gothic ſtructure, famous for = 
curious workmanſhip within, arched roof, and hi 
ſteeple, and alſo for its moveable pulpit, which till the 
people are ſeated, and divine ſervice is ready to begin 
ſtands in a corner of the church; but to the {urprize of 
the ſtranger, is removed into the great iſle frequent] 
without being obſerved ; and he fees a miniſter in a pul- 
pit, where a minute or two before was an open ſpace, 
To this church belong a dean, a chanter, a Chancellor, a 
treaſurer, two archdeacons, and twenty-two prebendarie,, 

In the heart of the city is the collegiate church, called 
Chriſt-church, though it was dedicated to the Holy Tri. 
nity. This is a handſome ſtructure in the inſide, but it 
has nothing remarkable without. 'T hither the lord lieu- 
tenant and lords juſtices always go in ſtate, on ſolema 
occaſions, though there is a chapel belonging to the caftle, 

Among the other churches there are ſeveral very beau- 
tiful ſtructures. | 

At the weſt end of the town are the Barracks, which 
are very handſome and extenſive ſtone buildings, raiſed 
upon an eminence, and ranged in ſeveral fronts and 
wings, joined t-gether, with a very beautiful proſpe& 
of the open country before it. A neat chapel, with a 
ſteeple, has been lately added, where divine ſervice d 
duly performed, 

A little beyond the barracks is the Phœnix-park, 
which conſiſts of a pleaſing variety of hills and vales, 
is planted with trees, and [tucked with deer. A com- 
modious road extends through it to the ring, where it 
encircles a ver; fine Corinthian column, beating on the top 
a phœnix in the flames, erected by the late earl of Chel- 
terfield when lord lieutenant of Ireland. Hither a train 
of the nobility and gentry go in their co-ches on the fine 
ſummer evenings, and make a very ſplendid appear- 
ance. In the park there are alſo very handſome (eats for 
thoſe who walk, 

Oppoſite the barracks, on the other fide of the river 
Liffey, at a conſiderable diſtance, ftands the Royal Hof 
pital, founded by King Charles II. a very noble ſtrue- 
ture, in which there are apartments for old and diſabled 
ſoldiers, five hundred of whom are maintainzd here, with 
their officers, much after the manner of Chelſea. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the above edifice is Stephens 
hoſpital, founded by Dr. Stephens and his filter, a maiden 
lady, for the cure of all ſick and wounded perſons who 
are objects of charity. This is a neat and elegant ſtruc- 
ture, and is endowed with a great revenue. 

Near it is the hoſpital for idiots and lunaties, erected 
in purſuance of the will of the late dean Swift. 

Beſides theſe truly charitable and humane endow- 
ments, there are three hoſpitals, or infirmaries, for ihe 
ſick and wounded, namely, the Charitable Infirmary, 
Mercer's hoſpital, and the Meath hoſpital ; with one 
particularly appropriated to the uſe of incurables ; a 
Lying-in-hoſpital, built in a ſuperb manner, and in imt- 
tation of which the Lying-in-hoſpitals in the cities 
London and Weſtmioſter were founded. 
| One of the moſt conſiderable of the charitable foun- 
dations of this city is the Poor-houſe, in which a great 
number of old and decayed perſons are maintained; in. 
fants are alſo received, brought up, educated, and inured 
to labour. The Blue: coat-hoſpital and Free-ſchool was 
erected in 1680 by king Charles II. for educating, 
maintaining, and putting out apprentices to trades ot 
ſea-ſervice the ſons of the reduced citizens of Dublin, 
and contains about an hundred and ſixty boys. 

The city is governed by a lord mayor, who 1s granted 
a conſiderable ſum to enable him to ſupport the dignity 
of his office, and wears a collar of 88. and by twenty” 
four aldermen. Every third year the cicy and its ſuburbs 
are ſurveyed by the lord mayor and the twenty-four cot- 
porations, which arc, 1. 'The merchants, 2. The A 
lors. 3. The ſmiths, 4. The barber ſurgeons, 5: Lig 
bakers, 6. The butchers, 7. The carpenters, 8. - 
ſhoe-makers, 9. The ſadlers, 10. The cooks, 11. 
tanners, 12. Ihe tallow-chandlers, 13. The liner 
and glovers, 14. The weavers, 15. The ſheer - men 1 
dyers, 16. The gold-ſmiths, 17. The coopers: ” 
The felt-makers. 19. The ſtationers, cutlers, 2 
paper-tainers. 20. The bricklayers and — R 
21. The curriers. 22. The boſiers. 23: 


| brewers and maititers, 24. The Joiners and wainſcoroh, 
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theſe ſeveral companies, upon this occaſion, vie 
vith each other in making a ſplendid appearance, and 
of them have very fine pageants, conſiſting of 

lunge and beautiful carriages, in which are exhibited ſome 
emarkable particulars, or circumſtances, relating to the 
company to which they belong. Thus, in that belong- 
ne tothe ſtationers, of whom the printers make a part, 
rf emetimes a printing preis, in which men work off 
in praiſe of printing, and throw off every ſheet 

to the mob: the weavers work at the loom: the 
{iths have their Venus and Vulcan: the furriers a 
man dreſſed in ſkins; and the upholſterers one in fea- 


IatLAN D. 


We now come to the county of KI DARE, which 
has thoſe of Dublin and Wicklow on the eaſt, the King's 
and Queen's counties on the weſt, Catherlogh on the 
ſouth, and Eaſt-Meath on the north; extending twenty- 
three miles from eaſt to weſt, and thirty-ſeven from 
north to ſouth 3 but both are very canal. it running 
in a narrow flip between the counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow, «nd berween the latter and Queen's-county. 

This is an open, pleaſant, and plentiful county, a- 
bounding in corn and paſturage; and is well watered by 
the Barrow, Liffey, and other rivers. It is divided into 
ten baron es, gives the title of Marquis to the noble fa- 
mily of Fitzgerald, and ſends ten members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and the ſame number for 
each of the following tuwns, viz. Kildare, Naas, Har- 
ritown, and Athy. | 

Naas is the county town, but Kildare is the capital of 
the county, It is ſeated twenty-ſeven miles from Dub- 
lin, and is the ſce of a biſhop. It is a pretty good town, 
and has ſome trade. 

The KinG's county was formerly called Offaly, but 
had its preſent name in honour of Philip of Spain, queen 
Mary's huſband. Ir 1s bounded on the caſt by Kildare; 
on the ſouth by Tipperary and the Queen's- county; on 
the welt by part of Tippera' y and Galloway, from which 
laſt it is ſeparated by the Shannon; and on the north 
by Weſt-Meath. According to tome authors it is thirty- 
ſeven miles from north to ſouth, and twenty-eight from 
aſt to weſt ; but, according to others, it is forty-eight 
miles in length, and fourteen in breadth ; however, it is 
very unequal both ways, and runs with a narrow flip 

n Tipperary and Queen's-county. It is a popu- 
lous and weil improved country, divided into eleven ba- 
ronies, and ſends fix members to parliament, namely, 
two for the county, two for Philipſtown, and two for 
Banagher, ; | 

Philipſtown, or Kingſtown, is the capital of the county, 
ad is ſeated twenty-eight miles from Dublin, It has 
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ton. It is pretty mountainous, but the low lands are 
fruitful, and, among other advantages, contains a cop- 
per mine. ö 

Wicklow, the county town, is ſeated twenty-four 
miles from Dublin, at the mouth of the river Leitrim, 
and has what is called a caſtle; but it is only a rock, 
with a ſtrong wall round it. It has no great trade; what 


it has is chiefly managed in ſmall veſlels, which carry 


proviſions to Dublin. 

Arklow is a pretty market-town near the ſea, twelve 
miles from Wicklow. It has barracks for two companies 
of foot, and alſo ſends boats loaded with proviſions to 
Dublin. 

The county of Catherlogh, or Caterlough, has Wex- 
ford on the ſouth, part of Queen's-county and Kilkenny 
on the weſt, part of Kildare and Wicklow on the north, 
and part of Wicklow and Wexford on the eaft, lying for 
the moſt part between the rivers Barrow and Slaine. It 
extends twenty-cight miles from north to ſouth, and 
eighteen from eaſt to weſt ; but is very unequal, it run- 
ning with a narrow ſlip between Kilkenny and Wexford. 
It is woody, but pretty fruitful : it is divided into five 
baronies, and ſends only ſix members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and two each for the towns 
of Catherlogh and Old Leighlin. 

Catherlogh, or Carlow, the county town, ſtands thirty- 
eight miles from Dublin. It is ſeated on the river Bar- 
row, and has a caſtle, with barracks f-r a trnop of har{e. 
It is well built, and is a pretty trading town, inhabited 
by the chief gentlemen of the county. 

The county of KIiLKENNY is bounded on the eaſt b 
Wexford and Catherlogh, on the ſouth by Waterford, 
from which it is parted by the Suit, on che welt by 
Tipperary ; on the north-weſt by Upper Oſſory; and 
on the north by Que-n's-county. Its greateſt extent 
from north to ſouth is forty miles, and from eaſt to weſt 
twenty. It comprehends ten diſtricts and baronies, and 
ſends fixteen members to parliament ; namely, two for 
the county, two for the city of Kilkenny, and two for 
each of the following towns, St. Kennis, or Iriſh-town, 
Gowran, Thomas-town, Eniſteorge, Cullen, Knock- 
topher. | 

This is a plentiful county, ſo populous as to be 
adorned with more towns and caſtles than any in the 
kingdom ; and, though it is mountainous in the ſouth 
part, is ſaid to have fire without ſmoke, earth without 
bog, water without mud, and air without fog : thus 
having all the four elements in perfeCtion, it is eſteemed 
an healthful as well as pleaſant country. It is remark- 
able for its coal minas, as well as for its quarries of mar- 
ble. Near Offory are the mountains called Sli:wbloamy, 
or Bladin-hills, out of which ſpring the Suir, the Neor, 


barracks for a company of foot, and gives title of baron 
to the lord viſcount Moleſworth. 
| Birr is ſaid to be much the beſt town in the county : 
it kands on the borders of T ipperary, on the river that 
runs into the Shannon ; has a conſiderable trade in wool, 
ard employs a great number of hands in the woollen ma- 
1 
VEEN'S county is ſo called in honour of Queen Mar 
* of Queen Elizabeth, in whoſe y_ it _ 
1 2 county. It is bounded on the eaſt by Kildare 
Catherlogh, on the ſouth by Catherlogh and Kil- 
"any, and on the north and wett by King's county and 
— of T :pperary ; extending thirty-five miles in its 
| length from north to ſouth, and near the ſame 
- eaſt to weſt. It is divided into ſeven baronies, and 
— ! eight members to parliament, two for the county, 
hk each for Portarlington, Maryborough, and Bal- 


Maryborough, or Queen's town, ſtands ſeventy-two 


and Barrow. -They deſcend in three ſeveral channels, 
but join in one before they fall into the ſea, The Neor, 
or . divides this county into two parts. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

Kilkenny, which was once a biſhop's ſee, is ſeated on 
the Neor, fifty-ſix miles from Dublin. It has two ſtone 
bridges over the river, and is a large, ſtrong, populous, 
neat, and well built city, which has as good a trade as 
any inland town of Ireland. | 


is reckoned the ſecond town in the county; but is a imall 
place, with ſome fortifications. 

The laſt county we ſhall mention in the priggince of 
Leinſter, is that of WexFoRD, which is bounded on the 
north by Wicklow; on the eaſt, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt, 
by St. George's Channel ; and on the weſt by Cather- 
logh and Kilkenny, extending forty-ſeven miles in length, 
and twenty-ſeven in breadth. It is divided into eight 


= from Dublin. It was ſo called in honour of queen | baronies, and ſends eighteen members to parliament ; 
}, and has barracks for a troop of horſe. It gives | namely, two for the county, and the ſame number for 


*title of baron and viſcount to the lord Molyneux. 
* — — of Wicklow, which was once a part of 
* ublin, is bounded on the eaſt by St. George's 
en the ſouth by the county of Wexford, on 


th 
e welt by Kildare and Catherlogh, and on the north by 


Ki | 
ns — Dublin; extending thirty-ſix miles in its 
57 Frans ar and twenty-eight where broadeſt, 
8 e. ed into fix baronies, and ſends ten members 
towns of U * two for the county, and two each for the 
icklow, Baltinglaſs, Carysford, and Blefling- 


each of the n viz. Wexford, New 
Roſs, Enniſcorthy, Feathard, Newborough, Banno, 
Clonmines, and Taghman. It is in ſome places fruit- 
ful in corn and paſture, but in others the ſoil is veiy in- 
different. 

The principal towns in this county are the fol- 
lowing : 

Rols, which is ſituated on the borders of Kilkenny, 
was once a large, trading, populous city, with a cathe- 
dral, and was the ſee of a biſhop, afterwards . 

; that 


Thomas - town is ſeated on the banks of the Neor, and 
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that of Cork. It is now a town of trade, by means of 
its river, formed by the junction of the Neor and the 
Barrow, which brings up ſhips of very conſiderable bur- 
then to its quay. 

Duncannon is a fort on the ſame river more to the 
ſouth, which ſo commands it, that no ſhip can paſs ei- 
ther to Roſs or Waterford without its permiſſion. From 
hence to the north of the river, a narrow neck of land 

jects into the ſea, on which ſtands Hook-tower, for- 
merly built by the citizens of Roſs, and now augmented 
with a light-houfe for the direction of ſailors into the 
mouth of the river. 

Wexford, the chief town of the county, ſtands at the 
mouth of the river Slaine, ſixteen miles from Roſs, and 
ſixty-five to the ſouth of Dublin. This is remarkable 
for being the firſt town in the whole iſland that ſurren 
dered to the Engliſh, who took poſſeſſion of it in the 

1170, when it was reckoned the principal town in 
all Ireland. This town has a confiderable trade in corn 
and butter, and is famous for its fine ale. 
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SECT. V. 


Of the Province of CoNNAUGHT ; containing the Counties 
of Thomond or Clare, Galway, Mayo, Roſcommon, Sligo, 
and Leitrim ; their Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Rivers, 
Produce, and principal Towns. | 


"FI province is ſeparated from that of Leinſter 
by the Shannon, which alſo parts it on the ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt from Munſter, and is bounded on the 
north and weſt by the ocean. It is one hundred and 
thirty miles in length from Cape Leon, the moſt ſou- 
therly point of Thomond, to the north part of Leitrim ; 


about eighty- ſour in breadth, from the eaſt point of Lei- 
trim to lack Harbour in the weſt part of Mayo; and 
about five hundred in circumference 


In ſome places this province is extremely pleaſant, but 
in others is gloomy and ſubject to great fogs, on account 
of its many „ woods, and lakes. e ſoil is very 
fruitful, and abounds with cattle, deer, hawks, and 
honey. It has many convenient bays and creeks for 
navigation, but few rivers of conſiderable note, except 
the Shannon. The chief are the Moy in the county of 
Mayo, which, for a ſmall diſtance, divides it from Sligo, 
and falls into the ocean by Mayo and Killala. The Suck 
divides Roſcommon from Gallway, and falls into the 
Shannon near Clonfert. The Droſos, a river in the 
county of Clare, which falls into the Shannon by the eaſt 
of Clare ; and the Gyll, a ſmall river in Gallway, which 
runs into the bay of that name. 

This province contains one archbiſhoprick, five biſhop- 
ricks, ſeven market-towns, eight places of trade and 
commerce, twelve boroughs that return members to par- 
liament, and three hundred and fixty-fix pariſhes ; with 
fix counties, which are ſubdivided into fifty-one baro- 
nies. Theſe counties are Thomond or Clare, Gallway, 
Mayo, Roſcommon, Sligo, and Leitrim. 

HOMOND, or the county of CLARE, was formerly join- 
ed to Munſter, but has been annexed to Connaught. 
On the eaſt and ſouth ſides, it is parted by the Shannon 
from ST $; and Kerry in Munſter; on 
the north it is bounded by the _ of Gallway ; and 
on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean. It is about fifty-five 
miles in length, and thirty- eight in breadth ; and is ſup- 
poſed to contain ten thouſand houſes, It is divided into 
nine baronies, in which are market-town?s, and but one 
borough, which is that of Ennis; it therefore ſends but 
four members to parliament. 

It is a hilly, irregular country, but is not deficient in 
„ — | <p which produce the beſt horſes in Ireland. 

he ſoil alſo bears corn and rape. | 

Ennis, the county town, is ſeated about an hundred 
miles from Dublin. It ſtands near a lake formed by the 
Shannon, has a market, and is by much the beſt town 
in che county. 

Killalo, the other market town, ſtands on the Shan- 
non, on the borders of Tipperary, eighteen miles from 
Ennis, and ten to the north-caſt of Limerick. lt is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and was once a very couſiderable place; 
but is at preſent decayed, There is here a cataract in 
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the Shannon, which ſtops veſſel from going farthe; 
up. 

The county of GALLWAY is bounded on the eaſ 
ſouth-eaſt by part of Roſcommon, King's. county and 
Tipperary, from which laſt it is parted by the Shan ay 
on the ſouth- ſide by the county of Clare: on the 2 
by the Atlantic ocean; and on the north and * 
by Mayo, Meath, and Roſcommon. It is eighty. 
miles in length, and forty-two in breadth; * 3 
ded into ſeventeen baronies, containing an hundred — 
thirty-ſix pariſhes, about fifteen thouſand four hundreg 
and twenty houſes, and ſends eight members to parlia. 


Gallway, two for Athenry, and two for Tuam. i 
— here forms a lake ſeveral miles in Avg = 
Lough Corrib, which runs into the bay of Gallway alt 
tle above the city, is twenty miles long, and in — 
places five broad. As this county abounds with à wam 
lime-ſtone foil, which rewards the induſtry of the huſ. 
bandman and ſhepherd, it in general abounds with c 

paſture, and cattle ; but the ſouth and eaſt parts — 
inhabited. The weſt fide runs out in the form of a 

| ninſula. It is much indented with little bays, and bor. 
dered all along with a mixture of verdant iſlands and rye. 
ged rocks, among which are four iſlands called Souh 
_ which give the title of Earl to the noble family 

ore. 

Gallway, the county town, ſtands on an iſland, by the 
fall of the lake Corbes, or Lough Corrib, into the bay of 
its own name, one hundred miles to the weſt of Dublin, 
and thirty-ſeven to the north of Limerick. It is a yer 

* — neat, and rich city, the capital of all the weſt put 
of Ireland. In beauty and compactneſs it is inferior to ncae 
but Dublin. It is extremely well fituated for commerce, 
and has a large, ſafe, and excellent harbour, called the 
bay of Gallway, which is ſheltered at the mouth by the 
ſouth iſles of Arran, through which are three 

for ſhips, beſides the north-paſſage at the mouth of ihe 
bay, and is capable of containing a vaſt fleet of ſhips, 

Tuam has been the ſee of an archbiſhop, ever ſince 
the beginning of the ſixth century. It ſtands ſeven mile 
from the borders of Mayo, and was once a famous city, 
— is now greatly reduced; however, it has ſtill ſome 

e. 

Maro is bounded on the eaſt and north-eaſt by Rol- 
common and Sligo; on the ſouth and ſouth eaſt by Gal 
way; and on the weſt and north by the Atlantic ocean; 
extending fixty-two miles in length, and fiicy-two in 
breadth. It is divided into nine baronies, in which thee 
is but one borough town, and it ſends only four members 
to parliament ; two for the county and two for Caſtlebu. 
It has ſeventy-three pariſhes, and is ſaid to contain up- 
wards of thirteen thouſand houſes. 

Mayo, the chief town, was once a biſhop's ſee, buti 
ſince annexed to Tuam. The town ſtands at the mouth 
of the river Moy, on the borders of Sligo, one hundred 
and fifteen miles from Dublin, and was once a flour 
ing place; but it is now much decayed, 

OSCOMMON is bounded on the eaſt by Longford and 
Eaſt-Meath; on the north by Sligo and Leitrim; e 
the ſouth by Gallway and Mayo; and on the weſt / 
another part of Gallway and Mayo; extending fifty mile 
in length, and twenty eight in breadth. It is ſubviviced 
into fix baronies, in which are three boroughs, fiſtj- uit 


| pariſhes, and about eight thouſand ſeven hundred 1d 


eighty houſes, It ſends eight members to parliament 
two for the county, and two each for Roſcommon, 
Boyle, and Tulſk. It is, for the moſt part a level 
fruitful country, that with little cultivation yields pen 
of corn and graſs, which feeds large herds of cattle. | 
the north fide of the county, are the Curlew mount 
which were ſteep, and im; aſſable, till with much 
culty a way was cut through them, 

Roſcommon, which gives name to the county» 
formerly defended by a caſtle, which is now in ruin. 
is a mean place, conſiſting chiefly of one lireet, 75 

reat part of the houſes thatched ; yet here is kept C 
— and jail, and it gives the title of E 
the family of Dillon. 


wa 
lt 


Boyle is a good market-town and corporation, ＋ 
lake Key, near the borders of Sligo. It is a pl4 


ſome trade, and is remarkable for an old abbey, of ny 


ment; namely, two for the county, two for the town of 
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the ruins now remain. Tt has alſo a fine ſeat which 
belonged to the late lord Kingſborough. 
Sligo is bounded on the eaſt by the county of Leitrim ; 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Roſcommon and Mayo; 
on the north and north-weſt by the Atlantic ocean; 
nding thirty-five miles in length, and as much in 
th, Great part of this country is mountainous, and 
covered with bogs; but the lower grounds have a good 
(ail, proper for grazing. It is ſubdivided into ſix baro- 
— and contains forty- one pariſhes, and about five thou- 
God nine hundred and ſeventy houſes, It has but one 
borough, and ſends four members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two for Sligo, the capital town. 
Sligo, the county town, is ſeated on a bay of the ſame 
1 hundred and ten miles to the north-eaſt of Dub- 
lin, and is the only town of note in the county, It has 
yy commodious harbour, and ſhips of two hundred 


en may come up to the quay. Here is alſo 
a 


exte 


caſtle. The town is populous, but not large; nor 
i the trade conſiderable, though much better than in any 
other place beyond it. ; a ; 

A mile from Caſtle-connor, in this county, is a round 
ill, an entrance into which was diſcovered in 1646, 
kading to quadrangular chambers, arched over. The 
caves of the rock of Corin are equally remarkable, where, 
vithin a ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible entrance, are many 
frange receſſes. Before theſe caves is a path, about a 
hundred paces in length, alſo cut out of the rock, "This 
work, which is called the Giant's houſe, is ſuppoſed to 
he formed either by the ancient Iriſh or Danes. 

The county of Leitrim is bounded by Sligo on the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt ; by Donnegal bay on the north; 
by Longford, in Leinſter on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the 
counties of Fermanagh and Cavan on the eaſt and north- 
aft. It is forty-four miles in length, but only eighteen 
in breadth, and is a wild mountainous country, but 
abounds in graſs, which feeds a prodigious number of 
cattle. It is divided into five baronies, and contains 
twenty-one pariſhcs, about four thouſand houſes, two 
boro1ghs, and ſends ſix members to parliament, two for 
the county, and two each for Jameſtown and Doumruſk. 

Leitrim, the county town, ſtands near the Shannon, 
which riſes in this country; but the town is decayed, and 
of little conſequence. 


TEC Tv 

Of the Province of Ulſter ; containing the Counties of Down, 
Armagh, Managhan, Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrine, An- 
trim, Londonderry, and Donegal; their Situation, Extent, 
* Laker, Rivers, Soil, Produce, Mountains, and principal 
Tuns; with a farticular Deſcription of the Giants 
Cauſeway, | 


1 province is encompaſſed on three ſides by the 
Chan 


ſea, it being bounded on the ea!t by St. George's 
nel; on the north by the Northern ocean; on the 
welt by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth-welt by the pro- 
vince of Connaught, and on the ſouth by that of Lein- 
and is about a hundred and ſixteen miles in length, 
and a hundred in breadth. It is ſubdivided into fifty-five 
nies, and contains nine counties, twenty-nine bo- 
roughs, three hundred and ſixty- five pariſhes, and about 
2 hundred and fifteen thouſand five hundred inhabitants, 
vith one archbiſhopric, and ſix bilhoprits. 

The air is temperate and ſalubrious, being cooled by 
warious winds in ſummer, and qualified by moderate rains 
a winter, It has many great lakes and rivers that a- 
bound with fiſh, many woods, plenty of corn and grals, 
with a great number ot black cattle and ſome ſheep. 

. The principal rivers and lakes are the following; the 
er Rann, which riſes in the county of Down, receives 

e nver Tanwagee, paſſes through Ann and, 
ter dividing the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, 

into the Northern ocean a little below Coleraine, 

Lough-Foyle, which paſſes by St. John's-Town and 
| adonderry, and forms a bay of the ſame name at its 
Atrance into the Northern occan. 

be Swilly, in the county of Donegal, alſo falls into 
e ocean, with a kind of lake. 
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Lagan-water, in the county of Down, paſſes by Dro- 
more, Liſburn, and Beliaftt, into the bay of Carrick- 
fergus. 

Newry-water parts Down from Armagh, and falle 
into Carlingford bay. 

With reſpect to the ſoil of this country, it is apt to run 
into wood, unleſs conſtantly kept open, and the low 
grounds, where the drains are neglected, ſoon degenerate 
into bogs; but by the induſtry of the inhabitants it pro- 
duces good crops of oats, and, where mail is found, 
barley. The ſtaple commodity of this country is the 
linen manufacture, which has been of the greateſt be- 
nefit to all ranks of people. Hence this provin:e may 
be ſaid to be in general populous, flouriſhing, an! daily 
encreaſing in the number and wealth of its inhabitants. 

Its higheſt mountains are thoſe of Mourne, the baſe 
of which terminates on the ſea-ſhore, Among theſe that 
named Slive-Donagh is three miles in gradual aſcent, 
and half a mile in perpendicular height. Theſe are 
reckoned among the higheſt mountains in Ireland, and 
are uſeful land-matks for failors. They afford variety of 
plants, and many ſprings : befides, a multitude of cattle 
graze on them in fummer. In one of them are quarries 
of mill-ſtones, and in another are found cryſtals, Theſe 
mountains are famous for the goats whey preſcribed b 
phy ſicians for ſcorbutic and nephritic aliments and dit- 
orders of the lungs; and in April, May, and June are 
much frequented by the gentry of both ſexes, many of 
whom have found relief; theſe ſhrubs and medicinal 
herbs affording the fitteſt nouriſhment to thoſe animals, 
There has been a pearl-fiſhery on the river Bann, but it is 
not now much purſued. 

This province is divided into the nine following coun- 
ties, Down, 2 Nonaghan, Cavan, Fermanagh, 
Tyrone, Antrim, Londonderry, and Donegal. 

The county of Down is bounded on the caſt and ſouth 
by St. George's Channel; on the weſt by the county of 
Armagh, and on the north by the county of Antrim. It 
lies oppoſite to the Iſle of Man, Cumberland, and Weſt. 
moreland ; and the north part of it fronts the Null of 
Galloway, which is viſible at about five leagues diſtance, 
It is about forty-four Engliſh miles in length, upwards 
of thirteen in breadth, and divided into ſeven baronies, 
which contain about nineteen thouſand two hundred and 
ſeventy houſes, ſeventy-two p.riſhes, and ſends fourteen 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county 
and twelve for the fix following boroughs, Newry, 
Downpatrick, Newtown, Killeleagh, Bangor, and Hillf- 
borough. 

Newry is a borough and market-town on the fide of a 
ſteep-hill, at the bottom of which runs the Newrj-water, 
having over it two ſtone bridges, one on the road from 
Dublin, from which it is forty-nine miles diſtanr, and 
another in the way to Armagh. The turnpike-road from 
Dublin to Belfaſt, Antrim, and Armagh goes through the 
town; and here is a lock of the new canal, lately formed 
by parliamentary encouragement ; and over this canal 
is a third bridge. The town has ſuffered greatly by the 
rebellions that have happened in this province ; and was 
burnt down by the duk2 of Berwick in 1689: but it is 
now ſo much improved in its trade and buildings, that 
it is the Jargeſt town in the county, At one end of it is 
a ſpacious church ſeated on a hill, and at the other a 
(chool-houſe near the river. It has the moſt trade of any 
town in the county, to which the increaſe of the linen 
manufacture has greetly contributed. It has alſo a ma- 
nufacture of earthen-ware, and houſes for baking of 
ſugar, It is likely to receive farther buſineſs by means 
of the navigable canal juſt mentioned. In its neighbour- 
hood is plenty of a hardy gritty free-ſtone, which is eaſily 
cut into ſquares, and is uſed for building. There is alſo 
2 callle built on an eminence, to command the head of 
the bridge, which was formerly a conſiderable paſs, to 
ſecure the road through the bogs and mountains between 
Dundalk and this town. It is almoſt encompaſſed with 
monntains, except to the north, where it opens into a 
good country, through which the new canal is carried. 

Roſtrevor is a ſmal! town, with a church, on the north 
ſid: of Carlington harbour, defended from the winds by 
the hills, which are cloathed with wood; and an arm of 
baſon at the foot of theſe hills, 

affords 
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affords an agreeable proſpect. Here is a quay for ſhips, 
which ſafely ride at anchor within a few yards of the 
ſhore, a ſalt-houſe, and a pottery for white carthen-ware, 
made of the fine potters clay found near Carrickfergus. 

Rathfryland, or Rathon-iſland, probably ſo called from 
Rath, a high fort on an iſland, it riſing above all the 
neighbouring grounds, It ſtands on a hill where four 
great roads, Jaid out in almoſt ſtraight lines, lead up to 
it, and meet in the centre of the town, at one end of 
which is the church, built on a rock of free-{tone, and 
at the higheſt point of the hill are the ruins of a caſtle, 
and on its fide is a warren well-ſtocked with excellent 
rabbits, This is one of the greateſt marts for linen in this 
county, Two miles from it is a ſmall pleaſant lake, which 
hath on the verge of it a large plantation of young foreſt 
trees, called Ballyrony. 

Killoch, or Port St. Ann, is a town with a commo- 
dious harbour on the north-caſft ſide of St. John's Point, 
A rock ſtands in the middle of the entrance of the har- 
bour, which is covered at half flood; but there is a ſe- 
cure paſſage, either to the eaſt or weſt of it. A mile 
within that rock, on the weſt fide, is a quay and baſon 
for ſhips, where they may lie defended from all winds. 
In this town is a neat chapel, barracks for two troops of 
dragoons, a Proteſtant charter working ſchool for the 
linen manufacture, &c. and ſalt works: but its principal 
trade at preſent ariſes from the exportation of barley, and 
the importation of moſt forts of commodities conſumed 
in the adjacent country. 

Downpatrick, which ſignifies Patrick's Mount, ſtands 
fve miles from Killogh, and is eſteemed one of the moſt 
ancient places in 23 It is a market- town and 
biſhopric, erected in the fifth century by St. Patrick; 
but is now united to the ſee of Connor. Within two 
hundred paces of the town, on the aſcent of a hill, are 
the ruins of an old cathedral, remarkable for a tomb, 
which contained the body of St. Patrick, St. Bridget, and 
St. Columb; and there were anciently four religious houſes, 
beſides the cathedral, in and near the town. It is ſituated 
on a branch of the lake of Strangford, and is adorned 
with ſeveral handſome public buildings ; the pariſh- 
church is lately rebuilt, and it has a ſeſſions-houſe, the 
dioceſe ſchool, and an alms-houſe for old and decayed 
Proteſtants, with an Engliſh ſchool for forty children ; 
who are cloathed and educated in the Proteſtant religion ; 
the two laſt built and endowed by Edward Southwell, 
Eſq; principal ſecretary of ftate for Ireland; an alms- 
houſe for three clergymen's widows, with good gardens, 
and twenty pounds per annum for each of them ; a bar- 
rack for a troop of dragoons, and a large market-houſe, 
From this place the family of Dawny have the title of 
viſcount. | 

Here is a variety of fine proſpects from the ſouth branch 
of Strangford lake. Among the hills and many iſlands 
are flights of ſwans and other water-fowl, and the lake 
abounds with good ſalmon, mullets, and other fca-fiſh. 
Over a branch of the lake, upon the road to Killeleagh 
and St, Field, is a handſome ſtone bridge of fix arches, 
About a mile from the town is St. Patrick's well, to 
which, at certain ſcaſons of the year, many thouſand 
people reſort, ſome in expectation of receiving benefit 
from the water bleſſed by that ſaint, others to perform a 
penance enjoined by the Popiſh prieſts, 

Strangford is a ſmall but ancient town, bclonging to 
the earl of Kildare, ſeated on the river of Strangford, 
five miles from Down, and is ſo called from the great ta- 
pidity of the tides here, it being reckoned the ſtrongeſt 
current in Europe. It gives the title of vitcount of to the ſa- 
mily of Smythe. The fea runs here both at flood and 
ebb like a fluice, at the rate of ſix knots, or miles, an 
hour. 'The lake is near four miles broad at a medium, 
and about ſeventeen long. It abounds with many kinds 
of excellent fiſh, as baſs, mullets, whitings, large fea 
trouts, oyſters, lobſters, ſhrimps, &c. and there are 
great quantities of kelp burnt on the iſlands in the lake, 
and on the ſtony flat coaſts, 

Bangor, a market-town on Carrickſergus bay, ſix miles 
from Carrickfergus, is governed by a provoſt and twelve 
burgeſſes, who elect the members of parliament, It is 
remarkable for a very old abbey, and the firſt church 


| 
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| of Armagh, and is the fee of an archbiſhop, who 


I KR PLANY, 


built of ſtone in the province of Ulſter ; alſo for bein 

the landing place of duke Schomberg, u hen ſent againſt 

the rebels in 1689, The town contains about tuo 

hundred houſes, has little trade, but ſpins conſiderable 

quantities of fine linen yarn. It has ſome noble 

_ of an ancient abbey, and the walls of an old cuſtom. 
ouſe. | 

Belvoir, a pleaſant ſeat of the honourable Arthur Hitt 
Eſq; three miles from Belfaſt. The avenue to it is larps 
and handſome ; the gardens adorned with regular cans 
caſcades, flopes, and terraces ; the kitchen garden i; 
encloſed with eſpaliers ; part of the garden lies over the 
Lagan river, and at a ſmall diſtance is a neat church, 

Killeleagh is ſeated on an arm of the lake of Strang. 
ford, ten miles from Newtown, and is agreeably built 
upon a riſing ground, commanding a proſpect of part of 
the lake, The caſtle ſtands at the head of the ftreet ; and 
at the lower end is a little ſafe bay, where ſhips lie ſhelter. 
ed from all winds, On one fide is a ſmall river runni 
under a ftone bridge into the ſea. Adjoining to the 
caſtle are gardens and plant:tions. This borough iz 
governed by a provoſt, who, with twelve burgeſſes, ele& 
their repreſentatives in parliament. Here the linen 
manufacture has ſpread to advantage, and it is remarkable 
for its fine white thread, Here is a barrack for a troop of 
dragoons, a handſome church, and a good parſo 
houſe. This town gave birth to that eminent naturali 
and phyſician Sir Hans Sloane, preſident of the 
ſociety, and who may be juſtly termed the founder of the 
celebrated Muſeum in London. 

Hillſborough, a market town, finely ſituated on a 
heathy gravelly ſoil, in view of the Maze courſe, and 
the town of Liſburn, The chief magiſtrate here is called 
ſovereign, who with twelve burgeſſes elect repreſentatives 
in parhament, Here are good gardens, and fine plant 
tions, with the ruins of a noble houſe, belonging to the 
tamily of Hill, to which Hillſborough gives the title of 
viſcount ; the above ſeat was deſtroyed by an accidental 
fire. The pariſh church is a ſpacious and well contrived 
building, ſeated on a riſing ground, near the ruins of an 
old manſion houſe. 

Dromore takes its name from its ſituation, it fgniffing 
the back of a great hill. It ſtands twelve miles 
Belfaſt, and is a market town, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
the cathedral of which was founded by St. Coleman, who 
flouriſhed in the ſixth century. Here is a decent church 
with a ſteeple, but it has no revenue for the ſupport of 
the cathedral ſevice; the miniſter of the pariſh, wt 
is treaſurer of Dromore, diſcharging the duties of it. 
Here are two alms-houſes for clergymen's widows of the 
dioceſe, erected by the contributions of the biſhop and 
clergy. The dioceſe ſchool is kept here, and near it is 
an Engliſh proteſtant ſchool, where poor children at 
trained up in the Proteſtant religion, and ſome of them 
ſet to work ; twelve of them are cloathed at the expence of 
the pariſh. The river L:gan divides the town, at the 
eaſt end of which is a Daniſh mount, that is always 
green, and has its top encircled with a rampart, between 
eighty and ninety feet over, having a ftrong battlement 
and a ſpacious parapet. The trenches are between len 
and twelve feet wide, terminating on a precipice, 
two arms embracing a ſquare fort, about one hundr 
feet in diameter, whole rampart is forty feet high, with 
2 large battlement ; and from the Lagan-water to 
fortification, upon the caſieſt aſcent at the precipice, 154 
covert way about two hundred and fixty feet long, ſexen 
wide, and nine deep, In and near the town ate manſ 
linen-weavers. : 

The county of Armagh, or Ardmagh, is ſeparated in py 
from that of Down by the river Newry; it is boun 
on the ſouth by Lowth ; on the weſt by Tyrone 1 
Monaghan; and on the north by Louth-Neagh, 15 
tending thirty-two miles in length, and ſeventeen 
breadth ; and is divided into five baronies. It ſends | 
members to parliament; two for the county, 1 of 
for the city of Armagh, and two for the boroug 
Charlemont. ; les to 

Armagh is ſeatcd near the river Kalin, thirty mi 


the ſouth of Londonderry. It gives name to the 5 
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vile of primats of all Ircland, It was a very ancient and 
conſiderable city, it being once the metropolis of the 
whole kingdom, yet is now a ſmall place, but has ſome 

houſes, with a very ſpacious church ſeated on the 
on of a hill, and the ruins of a monaſtery, priory, and 
the archbiſhop's palace, The hill on which the church 
« ſeated, affords a view all round of a very delightful 


try. 

9 county of Monaghan is bounded on the north by 
Tyrone; on the South by Cavan; on the ſouth eaſt by 
Louth and part of Eaſt-Meath ; on the eaſt by Armagh; 
and on the weſt by Farmanagh. It is thirty-two miles 
in length from north-weſt to fouth-caſt, and thirty from 
eaſt to weſt. It abounds with hills, woods, and marſhes; 
i; divided into five baronics ; but ſends only four mem- 
hers to parliament, two for the county, and two for the 
town of Monaghan. 

Monaghan, the county town, is a ſmall neat place, and 
has a ſeſſions-houſe in which the aſſizes are held. Here 
ze ſold conſiderable quantities of linen, and it has in 
other reſpects a pretty trade. Py 

The county of Cavan is bounded on the north by Fer- 

h; on the caſt by part of Monaghan, Meath, and 
Lowth: on the ſouth by Longford and Weſt-Meath; 
and on the weſt by Leitrim; extending forty ſeven miles 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the — and twenty-five 
from eaſt to weſt in the broadeſt part. It is divided into 
ſeren baronies, and gives title of carl to the noble family 
of Lambert. It ſends ſix members to parliament, two 
for the county, two for Cavan, and two for Bel- 
turbet, It contains thirty-ſeven pariſhes, and about 
eight thouſand three hundred and twenty houſes, It 
has ſeveral pleaſant lakes, and much fenny paſture ; but 
in other parts has a rich fertile ſoil, well planted and 


ved. 
. is ſeated three miles from Lough-Ern, and 
ſands on the river of that name. It is a ſmall place, but 
has a conſiderable fair for linen cloth. 

Cavan, the county-town, ſtands ſeven miles from 
— is larger than that town, but is a place of no 

e. 

he county of Fermanagh is bounded on the north and 
north-eaſt by Tyrone; on the eaſt by Monaghan; on 
the ſouth by Cavan; on the ſouth-weſt by Leitrim ; and 
on the north-weſt by Donegal; extending thirty-eight 
miles in length, aud twenty-four in breadth. It is divided 
into eight baronies, in which there is not one market- 
town, and but one borough, which is named Enniſkilling; 
ſo that it returns only four members to parliament, 

This county is full of woods and bogs, a third part of 
it being filled with Lough-Ern, the greateſt lake in all 
this part of Ireland, of which we have already given an 
account in deſcribing the lakes in general. 

Enniſkilling is ſeated in the middle of the lake, where 
the waters are contracted into the breadth of an ordinary 
nver, and thus continue for ſix miles, At this town is a 
ſtrong fort, it being a paſs of the greateſt importance, 

n the north part of Ireland to the ſouth ; and is famous 
for its obſtinate defence againſt queen Eliz ibeth's army in 
1595, and that of the proteſtants in 1689 againſt king 

ames's forces, 

The county of Tyrone, or Tir-Oen, is bounded on 
the north by ondonderry ; on the eaſt by part of Antrim, 
from which it is divided by Lough-Neagh ; on the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt by part of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and 
Armagh; and on the weſt by the river Liffer, which divides 
t from Donegal and part of Fermanagh, It is forty-ſix 
miles in length, and thirty-ſeven in breadth. Though 
Steat part of it is rough and mountainous, yet in other 
parts it is not inferior to many counties in the kingdom 
for the richneſs of its ſoil, and the goodneſs of its paſ- 
tures, It is divided into four baronies, which contain 
thirty pariſhes, about twelve thouſand fix hundred and 
eighty houſes, and ſends ten members to parliament, two 

or the county, and two each for Dungannon, Strabane, 
Clogher, and Augher, 

ugh-Neagh, in this county, is about thirty miles in 
extent, full of fiſh, and the banks variegated with ſhady 
groves, meadows always verdant, and rich corn- fields, 
adorned with gentle hills and pleaſant brooks. 
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Clogher is a city, and the ſee of a biſhap, ſeated in 


| Lower Tyrone, founded by S:. Patrick, and weil endowed; 


| 


| 


but the town is ſinall, and much decayed, 


Dungannon, which is reckoned the county town, is 2 
place of ſome ſtrength, ſituated upon a hill frventy-two 
miles from Dublin, and has a confiderable trade in linen 
and linen yarn, 

The county of Antrim, which i: the moſt northern 
part of all Ireland, is bounded by St. George's Channcl 
on the eaſt ; the county of Down on the ſouth-eaſt ; part 
of Armagh on the ſouth ; Londonderry on the weft, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Bann; and the Northern 
ocean on the north; extending forty- ſix miles in length, 
and twenty-ſeven in breadth, It gives title ot rarl and 
baron to the ancient family of Mac Donnel. It is ſub- 
divided into eight baronics, and contains fifty-fix pariſhes; 
about eighteen thouſand one hundred houſes, and ſends 
ten members to parliament, two for the county, two for 
Liſburn, two for Belſaſt, two for Antrim, and two for 
Randalſtown. 

The moſt remarkable curioſity in this county, and 
indeed in all Ireland, is the Giants Cauſeway, a ſurprizing 
ſtructure of ſtones, extending a great way into the ſea, 
where the ſame work ſeems to have been begun on the 
oppoſite ſhore of Scotland. This ſtupendous cauſeway 
was ſuppoſed to be the work of the giants, undertaken in 
order to form a communication between Ireland and Scot- 
land, Noris it at all wonderful that ſuch a ſuppoſition 
ſhould obtain credit among the vulgar ; ſince though it is 
a work far above human — yet it has the greateſt 
appearance of art. The fea cliffs are very high in the 
place where the cauſeway begins; and what is commonly 
called the cauſeway, is a low head, extending from the 
foot of the cliffs, like a mole, into the fea. This head, 
when conſidercd attentively, ſeems a ſtupendous produc- 
tion of art; and Dr. Pococke, late biſhop of Offory, and 
fellow of the Royal Society, informs us that he meaſured 
the moſt weſterly point at high water, to the diſtance of 
three hundred and ſixty feet from the cliff; but was told 
that at low water, it extended ſixty feet farther upon a 
deſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea. Upon meaſuring the 
eaſtern point he found it five hundred and forty feet 
from the cliff; and ſaw as much more of it as of the 
other, where it winds to the eaſt, and is like that loſt in 
the water, 

T hecauſeway is compoſed of pillars of all angular ſhapes; 
from three ſides to eight. The eaſtern point where it 
joins the rock, terminates in a perpendicular cliff, formed 
by the upright ſides of pillars, ſome of which are thirty- 
three feet four inches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſe- 
veral joints or ſtones lying one upon another, from fix 
inches to about a foot in thickneſs ; and what is very ſur- 
prizing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex that their pro- 
minences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of 
which is a ledge which holds them together with the 

reateſt firmneſs, every ſtone being concave on the other 
fade, and fitting in the exact manner the convexity of 
the upper part of that beneath it. The pillars are from 
one to two feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of about 
forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate very eaſily; and one 
may walk along upon the tops of the pillars as far as the 
edge of the water, 

But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordi- 
nary curioſity, the cliffs themſelves being ſtill more ſur- 
prizing, From the bottom, which is of black ſtone, 
to the height of about ſixty feet, they are divided at 
equal diſtances by ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone, that re- 
ſembles a cement, about four inches in thickneſs ; upon 
this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black ſtone, 
with a ſtratum five inches thick of the red. Over this 
is another ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the ſame 
manner; then a ſtratum of the red ſtone twenty feet 
deep, and above that a ſtratum of upright pillars : above 
theſe pillars lies another flratum of black ſtone twen 
feet high; and, above this again, another ftratum 
of upright pillars, riſing in ſome places to the tops 
of the cliffs, in others not fo high, and in others 
again above it, where they are called the chimneys, 

he face of theſe cliffs extends about three Engliſh 
miles. | 


About 
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About a quarter of a inile to the ſouth-eaſt of the bank of the river, beſides a fort, which lics below 
cauſeway is ſeen what is called the organs, compolcd of | town: it is likewiſe encompaſſed by a ſtrong wall; 44 
the ſame kind of pillars as thoſe we have already deſcribed. | beſides the above forts, there are ſome out-works, Th 
Notwithſtanding the great appearance of art, it is certain city is not — large, but is handſomely built, che Nene 
that all theſe are merely the work of nature, ſince if this cauſe- | are wide, well paved, and all the houlcs of ſtone, The 
way had been built by human beings, they muſt likewiſe * church is very large and well built, and King William 
have built not only theſe cliffs but alſo the rocks, which | III. cauſed a town-houſe to be erected for tſie inhabj 
even at ſeveral miles diſtance from the ſea are formed in tants, in conſideration of their brave defence againſt h. 


- * ſt hi 
the ſame manner of convex and concave ſtones, nicely | enemies. There are a great number of ſhipping be n 


the 


- long- 
fitted to each other. ing to the city; and the merchants not only Curry ons; 

The principal towns in this county are the fol- great trade in the herring-fiſhery, but have a confder. 
lowing : able ſhare in many other branches of forci 


WM” 7 - 1 Zn trade; el. 
Antrim is a conſiderable thriving market-town and cially to the Weſt-Indies, for which they are ve 1 


| . TY ad. 
corporation, thirteen miles to the welt of Carrickfergus, ' vantageouſly ſituated ; for, being open to the 2 
and is pleaſantly ſeated on both ſides of what is called the and Weſtern ocean, they are not expoled to the dange:; 
Six-mile Water, over which is a handſome bridge, Here | and delays which frequent] y attend a paſlage through the 
is a harbour for boats, and a ſtately manſion-houſe which Channel, "The city of Londonderry is inhabited entire 
belonged to the late lord viſcount Maflareen, with a fine by Proteſtants. / 
park, This city has rendered itſelf remarkable by the brare 
Carrickfergus, or Knockfergus, is a rich and populous | of its inhabitants in three ſieges, in each of which they 
rough, ninety miles from Dublin, ſeated on a bay of its | were driven to the greateſt extremity ; but obliged the 
own name, where it has an excellent harbour with a enemy to retire, The laſt gallant defence was made b 
ſtrong caſtle on a high rock, and had an ancient palace the inhabitants againſt the French and Irith troops of Ling 
converted into a magazine for arms. It is a fortified place | James II. from the ſeventh of December 1688, to d 
walled round, and has ſome modern outworks. The | laſt Day of July 1689, which was the more remarkable 
town and liberties have the privilege of being a diſtinct | from its being beſieged at a time when it was neither wel 
county, yet the aſſizes and quarter ſeſſions for the county | fortified, nor had any garriſon, or ftores of proviſion ct 
of Antrim are kept there. ammunition, and when relief was ſo long coming from 
Belfaſt is ſeated at the bottom of the bay of Carrick- | England that many died for want, beſides what were 
fergus, three leagues from that town, and is the chief | killed in defence of the town, by making allies, But 
lace of trade, as well as of beauty, in all this part of Ire- | while the people were reduced to the utmoit diſtreſs by 
d. It has a very long ſtone-bridge over the river, and | famine, two ſhips with proviſions bravely forced their wa 
ſhips come up the Cormoyl-road, which is a ſafe commo- | to the town, notwithſtanding a boom being laid acroß 
dious harbour below the town, with good depth of water. | the tiver and the fire of the enemy's cannon from ſeveral 
There are here many rich merchants, and a very conſider- | forts. 
able trade from this part to Scotland, particularly to Glaſ- Coleraine lies on the eaſt fide of the mouth of 
gow ; the town and moſt of the adjacent country being the Great Bann, nine miles from Londonderry, and is 
inhabited by the Scots, who have their regular preſby- | a neat, handſome, populous, and walled town : and a 
terics, kirk - ſeſſions, and other judicatures here as in Scot- | place of good trade, particularly in that kind of 1:nen 
land, though not with equal authority. called Coleraine ; but the river, though of a long courſe, 
The county of Londonderry, or Coleraine, is bounded | and bringing with it the water of all the rivers that dif. 
on the north 42 part of Donegal and the northern ocean; charge themſelves into the great Lough-Neagh, being 
on the eaſt by Antrim, from which it is ſeparated by the confined within a narrow channel, pours its waters out 
river Bann; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by the county of | with ſuch a furious current, that the tide is hardly ſtrong 
Tyrone; and on the weſt by Donegal; extending thirty- | enough to ſtem it, ſo as to promote its navigation: hence 
ſix miles in length, and thirty in breadth, It is ſubdi- | it is very difficult for veſſels to make their way in; nor 
vided into four baronies, which contain thirty-eight | can any ſhips of great burden go in at all. Beſides 
pariſhes, about thirteen thouſand fix hundred houſes, aud | the linen trade, it has a ſalmon- fiſhery, which is very be- 
ſends eight members to parliament, two for the county, | neficial. This town gives the title of baron to the fami- 
and two for each of the towns of Londonderry, Coleraine, | ly of Hanger, 


and Newtown-Amivady. The county of Donegal, or Tyrconnel, is boundd 
It is a pretty champaign country, and very fruitful, its | on the eaſt by the counties of Londonderry, Tyrone, and 
boggy and heathy ground being manured by ſhells brought | part of Fermanagh ; on the ſouth by the bay of Donegal 
from the ſea-coalt, Its chief river is the — which is 1 Fermanagh ; and on the weſt and north by the At- 
remarkable for its beauty and clearneſs : it riſes out of lantic and northern oceans. It extends fixty-{our miles 
the Mourne hills in the county of Down, and after loſing from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and is ſubdivided 
both itſelf and name for about thirty miles in the lake | into five baronies, in which are contained forty pariſhes, 
called Lough-Neagh, recovers its name again at 'j'ome- | with about ten thouſand eight hundred houſes, and it 
caſtle, from whence, being ſhaded with woods on both ſends twelve members to parliament, two for the coun- 
ſides, it paſſes into the fea, There is a ſmaller river of ty, and two for each of the following towns; St. 
the ſame name, and therefore this is called the Great Bann; Johnſtown, Donegal, Ballyſhannon, Kilbeg, and Lit 
though it is not my large. tord, 
This county, which was formerly wild and unculti- | Ballyſhannon is ſeated on a river that runs out of 
valted, has been greatly improved by the citizens of Lon- | Lough-Ern into Donegal bay, where it has a harbour and 
don, to whom king James I. by letters patent, granted | a tolerable trade. It is pretty well inhabited, conſidering 
this county, with the city of Londonderry, and the town | that this part of the country abounds with bogs and lar2e 
of Coleraine, by the name of © The ſociety of the gover- | lakes, 
nor and aſſiſtants of London of the new plantation of Ul- Donegal, from whence the country has its name, ſtands 
ſter, in the realm of Ireland, in conſideration of their | nine miles from Ballyſhannon, at the bottom of a ſpa- 
ſettling a colony there.“ cious bay which has many good roads and harbours, but 
Londonderry, the ſce of a biſhop, and the capital of | no trade; nor is there any thing confiderable in the tow 
the county, is ſeated on the weſt fide of the river Foyl, | itſelf, "The harbour is ſpacious, but the entrance has ſuch 
one hundred and four miles north-weſt of Dublin, and | dangerous ſhelves and rocks, that it is not ſafe to attempt 
is the centre of trade for this part of the country, though | entcring without a pilot, 
its river is not ſo large as that at Colerane; but it has a Lough-Swilly, into which runs a river of the ſame 
much better port; for ſhips of the greateſt burthen go up | name near Letterkenny, a little market-town, is 2 ſalt- 
without interruption, and though it is twenty miles up | water-lake that runs about twenty miles ſouth into the 
the river, very uy ſhips ſail upeven to the quay, where | country; it is about five miles broad at the mouth, 
it is from four to hve fathoms deep. It is a modern place | has an iſland called inch, and abounds with fiſh. A 
built by a company of London-adventurers, in the reign | thouſand ſail of ſhips may ride in ſafety here for twenty miles 


of James I. and has three or four caſtles on the north together, There are many villages and gentlemen's ſeats 
f , on 


fenrand. | e 6 


ba i» banks; and yet it has no trade, there being only a | ritions * ſhould behold thete, and ſhutting them ug 
few fung - boat Which reſort there to catch herrings and | left them for ſome hours in the dark; and thus; when 
ſalmon, ef which there 1s igious plenty. let out, their diſordered imaginations made them tell 


-Dirg is famous for an ifland, in which is a cell | ſtrange ſtories of what they had ſeen and ſuffered; The 
-_ Weg in the JEW 1497, by the 


popiſh friars uſed formerly to make their vota- | cell was, however, demoli 
nes believe St. Patrick had his putgatory; and that he | authority of pope Alexander VI. yet was afterwards re- 
obtained it from God by his prayers, in order to convince | ſtoted, and again viſited by pigs 3 but in the latter 
unbelie vers of the immortality of the ſoul and the exiſtence | end of the reign of James I. ſome gentlemen being fent 
of future torments, It was anciently much frequented by | by the government to ſeatch into the affair, found that 

. of the Romiſh church, as well foreigners as na- this pretended entrance into purgatory was only a little 
tives, who came thither in pilgrimage, to do penance, | cell hewn out of a rock, ſo low that a tall man could but 
and perform religious ceremonies, though it was invented | juſt ſtand upright in it, and of ſuch fmattextent, that it 
ſome ages after St. Patrick's death. Certain friars reſided | could not contain more than fix or eight perſons 3 but 
an the Hand, who, after having made the pilgrims watch | when the door was ſhut, was quite dark: upon which 
and faſt till their minds were prepared tv receive any im- | the lords juſtices bani the friars, demoliſhed their 
frellons, amuſed them with ſtories of the ſtrange appa- | houſes, and had the cell laid open. 


33 — — — 2— — — — — — — 
of ICELAND ad GREENLAND. : 
SECT. I. found two kinds of agate; which will burn like 4 candle; 


y a ſpecies of bitumen, black, ſhining, and pretty hard z 
ts Sitnation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Country, Mine- with another fort of black earth, that is fl harder, and 
rals, Volcanees, and remarkable hat Springs: its Yegetables| breaks into thin diaphanous laminz ; this laft is not inflam- 


and Animals, mable, but vitrifes in the fire. In orie of the ifland 
ſulphur is dug out of the ground; but the ſulphur trade is 
ELAND, which received its name from its excefire| now diſcontinued. 


coldneſs, and the great flakes of ice feen near it, is a Though this iſland is ſeated fo far to the north, earth- 
large iſland in the Northern ocean, about four hundred quakes and voleanoes are more known than in many coun- 
ind eighty miles diſtant from the coaft of Norway, and tries in much warmer climates : the former have feveral 
four hundred to the northward of Scotland, lying between | times laid the country defolate, — In the years 
the cleventh and twenty-ſeventh of weſt itude, | 1734, 1742, and 1755, when fiery eruptions broke out 
and between the ſixty-third degree forty-five minutes and | of the earth, and produced very fatal conſequences. 
the foxty-ſeventh degree of north latitude, It extends Many of the ſnowy mountains have alfo gradually become 
four hundred miles in length, and à hundred and ſixty in | volcanoes. Of thefe burning mountains Hecla is the beſt 
breadth. known, eſpecially to forei It is in the fouth-eaſt 
This iſland is ſeated fo far to the north, that, during | part of the iſland, not far from the ſex, This mountain 
two months of the ſummer, the ſun never goes entirely | has frequently ſent forth flames and à torrent of 7 
below the horizon, one-half remaining above it from ten matter. The inhabitants formerly imagined; this to | 
at night till two in the morning, when it riſes entirely; the place where the fouls of the damned are tormented, 
and about the winter ſolſtice, for two months, it never] Its eruptions have been frequent, eſpecially in 1693 
riſes wholly above the horizon, one-half of it being only | when they were moſt dread |, and occaſioned terrible de- 
to be ſeen from ten in the morning till two in the after-| vaſtations, the afhes being thrown all round the iſland to 
noon. | the diſtance of à hundred and eighty Engliſh miles; but 
They have always 2 ſhort ſpring and autumn in Tce-| ſince that time it is ſaid that Hecla has been free from erup- 
land before and after the ſummer feaſon, The cold is ſe- tions. This mountain takes up four hours to aſeend | 
vere in winter, and the heat very intenſe in ſummer, on] from its foot to the ſummit, and on the north-weft ſide is | 
zecount of the length of the days, and there being no} a vaſt chaſm, reaching from the top almoſt to the bottom z 
night to cool the air: but neither of them is inſupportable, | and it is remarkable, that while flames and ignited matter | 
xt feaſt to the inhabitants, or the Norwegians and Danes. | iſſued ſrom this chaſm, the huge maſles of ice and ſnow 
The air is alſo ſalubrious, and agrees very well with fo-| with which the other fide was covered, were not melted, 
as well as the natives. though the heat within the mountain was fo intenſe as ta 
celand properly conſifts of 2 igious range off caleine large ſtones and other fubſtances, 
mountains running from eaſt to on the declivities] Notwithſtanding the eruptions of Hecla have been ſtop- 
of which, and in the vallies lying between them, the in- por for a conſiderable time, others have fince broke out. 
habitants live. Several of theſe high mountains are always] The huge mountain of Crabla in cular _ on the 
covered with ice and ſnow : but on others, ſeated near ſeventeenth of May, 1724, to eject, in a terrible manner, 
the coaſt, are plains covered with verdure, ſeveral miles| ſmoke, fire, cinders, and ſtones, which were followed by 
in extent, that produce fine graſs. Though the country a fiery ſtream like fuſed metal. The lava continued to 
is ſo mountainous, there are roads paſſable for horſes in} move ſlowly on, for about eight or nine miles, as far as | 
every part of the iſland, and even carriages were formerly| the lake of Mynat, into which it diſcharged itſelf; but 
uſed, but they are now laid aſide, on account of the] did not ceaſe till the end of September 1729, when the 
trouble attending them ; and every year ſome hundreds of eruptions of the mountain ſubſided. T were, how- 
pack-horſes come over the mountains from the north to] ever, ſoon followed by the eruption of three of the adja- 
the trading places in the ſouth parts of the iſlands, loaded | cent mountains; and it is a common obſervation among 
with butter, woollen manufactures, &c. which are bar- | the inhabitants, that when the ice and ſnow are fo accu- 
tered for other commodities, mulated on one of the mountains that formerly ejected 
In the rocks of Iceland cryſtals are ſometimes found, | fire, as to ſtop the clefts and chaſms, which were the 
many of which repreſent an object viewed through them ſpiracles whence proceeded ſmoke and flame, a new erup- 
double; but theſe are properly only a ſpecies of talc. | tion is not far diſtant. In 1756 a mountain, named Cot- 
There are likewiſe evident figns that the mountains con- ligiau, which had twice before caſt forth fire and ſmoke, 
tain iron, copper, and even ſilver ore, near which are * again to flame. | 
| 
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It is alſo remarkable, that ſprings naturally warm, 
ind even thoſe that are hot, are frequently found in 
Iceland, with others that have a mineral taſte. About 
mount Hecla are ſeveral ſmall baſons of warm water, which 
ſometimes emit a copious ſteam, though at others this 
yapour is not ſo viſe. : Theſe hot ſptings are of three 
forts ; ſome are a lrttle more than tepid, *fo that a perſon, 
may hold Nis hand in the water without ws incon- 
venience : others are ſo hot as to riſe in ſmall bubbles, like 
water ſimmering over the fire: but in others the-ebulli- 
tion is ſo ſtrong as tn force the waters up to a conſider- 
able height. Ihe 1ait ſort are obſerved to be either pe- 
riodical or variable in their ebullitions ; particularly in a 
diſtrict named Reyker-harbour, are three hot ſprings, 
about 'thirty fathoms diſtant from each other, which 
bubble up alternately; and this ebullition generally 
happens in each of them about three times in a quarter 
of an hour. Though theſe wells lie in a plain, they 
| ſpring from a hard itony bottom, where two of them 

eject the water, from the interſtices between the ftones, 
about an ell in height ; but in the bottom of the third 
is a round aperture, through which, in its turn, it 


throws the water five or fix ells high. Aftec this it ſub- | 


fides about two ells, and one may go down during that 
interval, and take a ſurvey of this wonderful us Its 
ebullition has three gradations: during the firſk, the water 
riſes half way up the cavity ; afterwards it fills to the top ; 
and the third time ſhoots up to the above-mentioned 
height, When the water is. ſubliding it abſorbs any 
light ſubſtance, as a piece of wood ; but at'the return of 
the ebullition ejects even the heavy ſtones that are thrown 
into it. 3 

Gyſer, a ſpring in the valley of Hacadel, riſes in a hoi- 
low rock at the foot of a mountain. Mr. Olave, who 
ſaw it in 1746, ſays the cavity is about twenty fathoms 
in circumference, and three in depth. There is a ſmall 
aperture at the bottom, thraugh wh ich the water gene- 
rally riſes till it runs over the baſon: then follows a tec- 
rible noiſe like the diſcharge of ſmall arms, which ſhakes 
the very rock. After this noiſe has been repeated four or 
five times, the water, which is hot, emits a thick ſteam, 
like ſmoke, is violently agitated, and ſprings up to the 
height of ſixty fathoms, in ſuch quantities as to form 
ſeveral hot rivulets on every fide of the rock. The rifing 
and violent agitation of the water ceaſes in fix or ſeven 
minutes, and, the cavity, or baſon, becomes empty. 
This aſtoniſhing phænomenon happens once a day, and 
is periodical, returning at a certain hour: but whether 
the agitations of this ſpring correſpond with the tides in 
the neighbouring ſea, has not been determined. 

In ſeveral of theſe hot ſprings the inhabitants who live 
near them boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, in 
which the fleſh is put in cold water, in the water of the 
ſpring : they alſo bathe in the rivulets that run from 
them, which, by degrees, become luke-warm, or are 
cooled by their being mixed with rivulets of cold water. 
The cows that drink of theſe ſprings are faid to yield an 
extiaordinary quantity of milk; and it is likewiſe eſteem- 
ed very wholeſome when drank by the human ſpecies. 
The hot ſpring near Cryſevig emits a very ſtrong and 
fetid ſulphureous vapour ; ſome of theſe ſprings are 


| 


n 


ſaid to be ſo intenſely hot as to calcine bones. | 

Salt ſprings are not known here; however, ſalt has 
been found at the foot of the burning mountains; and 
that ſalt might be made here by art is unqueſtionable, 
from the ſucceſs of former trials. 15 

There are but few woods in the iſland, though here 
and there a ſmall wood is to be ſeen; but great numbgrs 
of large and ſmall trees are driven hither by the ſea, eſpe- 
cially on the north coaſt, where: they generally lie and 
rot, the inhabitants having no ſhips to convey the wood 
for ſale to their countrymen, There are here a great 
quantity of ſhrubs, on which | ra all ſorts of berries, as 
juniper, blackberries, &c. and theſe are burnt every year 
for charcoal, which is uſed by the natives in their forges, 
The common fuel of the country is turf, ſome of which 
has a very ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and in ſome parts of 
the iſland they even bura fiſh bones, 

Very good graſs grows not only in the vallies, which 


| border on the lakes and rivers, but alſo in the hollows 


GEOGRAPHY. Ictt avs; 


between the mountains, and. ſometimes on their ſummics, 


The kneſt paſtures ate in the northern parts of the ifan, 

where the graſs ſprings up very faſt ta'a great height. 
The catzle are generally driven to graze amomg the moun. 
tains, where they find good paſture j but the era(s that 
grows near the habitations of the Icelanders is reſerved tur 


winter fodder. | 


* Here a alſo many ſalubrious and medicinal herks, = 
curvy-graſs, ſamphire, angelica, which is much uſ. 

the inhabitants, and be —_ — 
moſs that is very nourithing, great quantities ot whi 

laid up by the inhabitants for occaſional uſes. Hic — 


few eſculent vegetables have been cultivated in Iceland; 


but as all kinds of culinary herbs thrive. in the at 

"rape 3 and thoſe of "hs epiſcopal palaces, it is pro- 
able that, with proper culture, they would alſo j 

moſt parts of the and. ates hat A 

The inhabitants are entirely diſcouraged from purſui 
agriculture, as they have not yet been able, in this ſoi 
to bring any corn to maturity; yet ſome parts of the 
iſland are known, by ſeveral evident traces, to have beeg 
formerly cultivated. 

Bread is but little known among the common people, 
for though a large quantity of meal and bread is annually 
imported into the harbours of Iceland, the lower claſs of 
people can purchaſe but little or none of it, on account 
of the price. They, however, make a kind of meal ard 
bread of a ſort of wild barley, which grows there; and in 
times of ſcarcity have recourſe to a ic vc2etable, called 
in Latin a/ga marina jaccarifera, which is dric4 before the 
fire, ang. ſold at half the price of dried fiſh. The cattle 
feed on this ſea- weed at low water, and prefer it to any 
other marine vegetables. | 

Bears are frequently driven on this iſland with the lar 
flakes of ice from Greenland ; but the inhabitants are 
vigilant and dexterous in deſtroying them, that the only 
ſpecies, of wild beaſt to be found in Iceland are foxes, 
ſome of which are brown and others white. | 

The horſes here, as in all other northern countries, are 
ſmall, but ſtrong and full of mettle, and, except thoſe 
broke for the ſaddle, lie in the open air all the year cound. 
In winter they ſubſiſt only on what fodder they can ſcrape 
from under the ice and ſnow, Such horſes as the owners 


have no immediate occaſion for, are turned out among the 
mountains; and when wanted they go in queſt of them, 


wy one knowing his own horſe by certain marks. 

reat numbers of ſheep are to be ſeen in Iceland, and 
where the inhabitants are chiefly employed in grazing, it 
is not uncommon for a man to be a maſter of a flock of 
four or five hundred of them. In the winter ſeaſon they 
drive their flocks ta ſhelter at night, and in very ſevere 
weather alſo keep them under cover in the day-time. The 


grazing countries lie chiefly in the northern and eaſtern. 


— of the iſland; for the inhabitants of the ſouthern, 
ing moſtly employed in fiſhing, leave their flocks abroad 
both in ſummer and winter. Nature, however, ſeems to have 
provided a ſhelter for them, there being large caves into which 
they are ſure to retire in ſevere weather. In winter, when the 


ſnow is not very deep, and the weather is inclinable to be 
fair and mild, the ſheep are turned out to pick what they 


can find under the ſnow; when, if they happen to be ſur- 
prized by its — in a great quantity, they inſtantly form 
themſelves into a cloſe compact body, by lay ing their heads 
together in the centre; in this poſture they are quite cover- 
ed with the ſnow, and are fometimes ſo benumbed with 
cold, as not to be able to help themſelves till their owner, 
happening to find them, clears their way out. This is often 
a work of ſome days ; and frequently the weight of the in- 
cumbent ſnow is fo great, that they are cruſhed down b 

it, and killed before their maſters can come to their relief, 
When they paſs ſome days under the ſnow, the ſheep, in 
the extremity of hunger, have been known to eat one 
another's wool; but this is apt to diſorder them very much; 


on which account, when the inhabitants have any apprehen- 


ſions of bad weather, they take care to keep their flocks 

at home, 2 
The wool of their ſheep is very coarfe ; but a ſomewhat 
finer ſort lies under the other. Thoſe writers are miſtaken 
who obſerve, that all the ſheep in this iſland have 
more than two horns; a few of them indeed 2 
01716 


rg-graſs, a kind of odoiiferous 
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lezL AD. 
fome have four horns, but they have generally only two. 
As for goats they have no great number of them. Some 
of ref cows and oxen have no hortiis; and in the 
ſouthern parts they are fed with fiſh bones, and the water 
in which fiſh has been boiled. Here are no hogs. As to 
domeſtic animals, there ate a ſufficient number of dogs, 
and but very few cats. 

The keeping of poultry and all other tame fowl is fo ex- 
penſive, that very few of them are to be ſeen here ; but 
they have plenty of ſwans, wild geeſe, and ducks; among 
which may be reckoned the eider, the eggs and fea- 
thers of which are much valued. There ate likewiſe 
ſaipes; woodcocks, and other wild-fowl. At certain 
times an incredible number of eggs of ſea-fow], of which 
the inhabitants are very fond, are found along the ſea- 


a birds of prey are the eagle, hawk, raven, and 
falcon : ſome of the laſt are entirely white; others are 
of that colour, and others brown. In every di- 
& are certain Falconers, who are alone empowered to 
catch falcons : theſe carry them to the king of Denmark's 
falconry at Beſſeſtader, where the king's falconer, who 
— viſits that place, picks out the beſt. The go- 
vernor of Iceland pays the falconer fifteen rix-dollars for 
every white falcon, ten for one that is partly white, and 
ſeven for every brown falcon that is choſen; beſides 
which the falconers receive a gratuity of five or fix rix- 
dollars when firſt bring them in. 
The rivers, lakes, and bays, with the other parts of the 
fea, ſupply the Icelanders with prodigious quantities of 
various kinds of fiſh 


S E r. H. 


the Perſont, Feed, Dreſs, Empliyments, Language, Re- 
9 ien, . 11 of the 3 the 


iviſions of the Country, and the Number of the Inha- 
bitants. 
HE Icelanders are naturally of a robuſt and vigo- 


T rous conſtitution ; but are often worn out by the 
continual fatigues and hardſhips they undergo. at ſea in 
their fiſheries ; and when about fifty years of a 
afflicted with various diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of the breaſt 
and lungs z whence few of them arrive at an advanced 
age. In caſe of ſickneſs they entirely reſign themſelves 
to Nature and Providence, for there is not one phy- 
fician or ſurgeon in the whole iſland. Indeed a few per- 
ſons keep medicines by them, with which they are ſup- 
plied from Denmark ; but they are not well ac- 
—— with their virtues, or the method of adminiſter- 
ing them. | 
he uſual food of the inhabitants is freſh and dried 

fiſh, milk, oat-meal, and fleſh ; but they chiefly live on 
dried fiſh with butter. They eat all their proviſions with - 
out ſalt. Their common drink is milk, which, when 
ſweet, they drink by itſelf; but when it turns ſour, mix it 
with water. They are very fond of beer and ſpirituous 
liquors, and the moſt wealthy among them ſometimes pur- 
Chaſe red and white French wines. | 

The Icelanders are wiſely contented with what apparel 
their own country furniſhes. The cloth which they 
wear is called Wadmal ; beſides which they alſo uſe a 
2 of eloſe linen. However ſome of the gentry are 

nd of appearing in cloths and ſtuffs made in Denmark, 
_ 


a ſtuff manufacture has lately been ſet up at Beſ- 

ader. Their fiſhing dreſs is made of untanned leather, 
— is kept pliable by being rubbed with the liver of 
As they are obliged to buy their timber of the Daniſh 
company eſtabliſhed here, they build their houſes as cheap 
3 — 3 fo that they are neither very commodious nor 


. The Icelanders are chiefly employed in fiſhing and graz- 
ng, and when they are not engaged in either of theſe, 


— knit woollen waiſtcoats, ſtockings, gloves, and the 
re. alſo employ themſelves in. weaving Iceland 
Their looms indeed are but very indifferent; 


| 
become 


y in winter, both the men, women, and chil- 


K — 


| 


J 


big 


but thoſe made in Denmark now begin to be introduced 


among them. | 
The Iceland language is the ſame with the oId Norwe- 
gian, tho ö 
rupted. They are not wanting in mental cndownents, 
which is evident from the learned men and ingenious ar- 
tiſts this iſland has produced; Several of their authors 
have written very accurate and elegant diſſertations relat- 


21 


vate the ſtudy of letters ſo early as the year 1130. 


The churches on the enaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters are 


| 


Hoolum, The biſhop of Iceland cultivated the eftates 
annexed to their reſpective ſees, and their annual produce 


ants of the fchool; and the miniſters of the cathedral : 
beſides this a certain number of ſcholarsmuſt be lodged 
and clothed, and alſo the biſhop's palace, &c. muſt be 
kept in good repair out of the ſame revenues; and after 


under the juriſdiction ' of the biſhop of Skaalholt, and 
thoſe of the north quarter are ſuljeR to the biſhop of 


ugh it is not at preſent quite pure and uncors? 


ing to the northern hiſtory. They even began to culti- 


The only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran,” 


is about two thouſand rix- dollars; but oùt of theſe rere- 
nues a ſtated ſum is appropriated to the rectors and aſſiſt 


theſe deductions the remainder is the biſhop's income. 


Some of the preachers are liberally provided for; others 


but indifferently ; and many of them very ſcantily + hon 
the latter not a few of them are obliged to be ſatis fie 


to about eighteen ſhillings a year. | 

The ſecular government of this iſland under the king of 
Denmark is lodged in the gover:19r-general of Iceland 
and Faroe, who uſually teſides at Copenhagen, and de- 
putes under him a prefett, who lives at the «i 
at Baſſeſtader. Here is alſo a collector, who - levies ult 
the king's revenues in the ifland, and paſſes his accounts 
at the treaſury, A. 

The revenues of Icela 


the ports or harbours, which annually amount to above 
fixteen thouſand rix-dollars. Secondl, „from the taxes 


and tithes, which acco ding to the cuſtom of the country 


| 


Thirdly, from the farmers of the ſequeſtered convents 


with the poor pittance of four rix-dollars, which amounts: 


_— 


's palace © 
nd ariſe, firſt,” from the farms of 


are accounted for in fiſhes, and farmed to private perfons. 


and crown lands. Fourthly, from the king's boats; and, 
fiftbly, from the hundred and thirty- eight ells and a half, 


and ninety-two pair of ſtockings, delivered' in annually 


fiſh pa 
There are eighteen of theſe {yet 
land. 

With reſpect to the diſtribution of 
two ſuperior judges, one of whom preſi 
and eaſt quarters, and the other over the north and weſt ; 
each of theſe has uſually under him a deputy or inferior 
judge. There are alſo twenty-one ſyſſelmen, who are 


able by ſome ſyſlets. 


ſticeg here are 


a kind of inferior officers, who, beſides levying the king's 


revenue farmed in their reſpective ſyſſels, hold feveral 


courts of judicature, to which belong certain diſtricts; * 


but an appeal lies from theſe to a provincial court. Every 
ſuperior judge determines the cauſes belonging to bis di- 
ſtrict, and has eight aſſiſtants. The ſup 
the iſland is under the prefect, aſſiſted by twelve ſuperior 
judges. But if the cauſe amount to a certain ſum, an 
appeal lies from this court to the ſupreme court at Co- 
penhagen. | 

For the regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs, here is a pro- 
voſt court conſiſting of the provoſt and two aſſiſtants. The 
next is a conſiſtory, which, as well as the others, is held 
at Oxera, for the dioceſe of Skaalholt, to which belongs 
one hundred and ſixty- three patiſhes. In this conſiſtory 
the prefect, as the repreſentative of the governor, ſits as 
| preſident z the * and miniſters, and even the biſhop 
himſelf, being only aſſiſtants. In the dioceſe of Hootum, 


which contains one hundred and forty pariſhes, a con. 
ge Myre, 


ſiſtory is held in autumn at a ſeat called Fli 
where the prefect deputes another to repreſent h 
ſident. From the conſiſtories an 
preme court at Copenhagen, 


t im as pre- 
appeal lies to the ſu- 


The capital puniſhments inflicted on male criminals in 


Iceland is beheading with an ax, and hanging to a wooden 


beam fixed is the clift of a rock; but females who have 


forfeited their life are put in a ſack and then drowned. 


| 


Wim 


by every diſtri, called a ſyſſel, and likewiſe one hundred 
and ſeventy-two pounds 


S Or diſtricts in Ice- a 


over the ſotith. 


reme court on 
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$10 A SYSTEM OF 


With reſpect to the commerce of Iceland it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that the company that farms it was eſtabliſhes in 
1733 by a royal charter, and ſtiled the Iceland company 
of hagen. This company ſends twenty-three ſhips 
every year, with their factors and ſub- factors, who viſit 
all the ports on the iſland. Theſe ports and harbours are 
divided into fleſh and fiſt ports; the former ate but eight 
in number, and lie on the north and eaſt coaſts of the 
iland ; but the latter are fourteen, and theſe lie on the 
ſouth-weſt fide. There are alſo ſome ports 


doch fleſh and fiſh are exported. The natives either bat- 
tor their commodities for thoſe of Denmak, or receive 
ready money from them in Daniſh crowns and dollars, in 
ptoportion to the land-tax or rate ſettled by the king's 
ordinance. The cattle are delivered to the factors at the 


fleſh 


ports about the end of Auguſt, and in the kilt-ports 
they purchaſe all the ſound cod, ling, and train oil, 
according to the fixed rate. f 

Accounts are kept here, and all calculations made by 
fiſhes; a fiſh, which is ly wo pounds of fiſh, be- 
ing equal to a lub- ſchelling, and conſequently forty-cight 
gp Prin four 
ſhillings * fin-pence ſterling. Daniſh marks at eight 
ſyb-ſohelliogs are ſometimes current here, and alſo, 
though ſeldom, ſome lub-ſchelling 1 A quarter 
of a ſperie dollar, equal to twelve is the ſmalleſt 
iece of current in Iceland: ſo that any balance 


under this not ia fiſh 
b 


ing payable in money, is made up 


i]; tember, the ſun ſhines bright and very 


to improve 
their manufactures, and to promote trade and c 
beſtowed on them a bounty of ten thouſand rin-dollars, 
and lent them five more. The imports to Ice- 
land are chicfly iron horſe ſhoes, timber, meal, bread, 
wine, brandy, tobacco, coarſe linen, a few filk ſtuffs, 
and domeſtic utenſils. 


Iceland, according to the general diviſion, confifts of 
four quarters, which derive their names from the four cat- 
dinal points towards which they lie: this divifioa is eauſed 
by ſo many branches of mountains that ſeparate the quar- 
ters from each other, Hence the middle of the iſland is 
not inhabited, the people living only in theſe vallies, 
which are between twenty and thirty miles broad, and 
arp gogerly-the ſyſels, juſt mentioned, to which other 
ſmali vallies among the mountains, where paſtures 
are found, likewiſe belong. From theſe mountains ſeve- 


1 run into tie vallies, and afford excellent fiſh. 

The number of the inhabitants in lecland, according 
to an authentic computation, amounts to about fifty thou- 
ſand. Let there are no towns of any conſequence though 
there are a number of trading places at dach harbour 


The villages are compoſed of thirty or forty and bone 


times fifty ſmall dwellings, placed at a diſtance from each 
8 E CT. UI. 
Of GrotnzAND, or GRBENLAND, 


Tis Situation, Climate, Vegetadler, Animals ; parti of 
TS OS Ann Sword- » the Mare, 


T is not yet determined to which part of the earth 
Greenland ly belongs; yet as it extends as far 
to the eaſt as the laſt mentioned iſland, and is even fup- 
poled to join Spitzberg, which is ſeated in thirty degrees 
eaſt longitude, it can no where be more aced 


than here, Hs full extent and dimenſions — 


unknomn. The moſt foutherly part lies in the fifty- 
ninth degree fifty minutes north latitude, from whence 
he coal ſtretebes to the north-weſt beyend the ſeventy- 


Fare driven from Spitaberg towards the ſouth 
from which 


ral brooks and rivers, ſome of which are very conſider- | 


' 
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eighth degree of nerth latitude, white the eaſtorn egg 
reaches, according to the Daniſh writers, to the eizkty.. 
ſecond. The welt coaſt was firſt diſcovered in 1585 b 
Mr. John Davis, an Engliſhman, from whom the ſtreisg 4 
that run between the continent of North America ang 
Greenland are called by his name, 

On the eaftern and ſouthern coaſt vaſt fakes of ice, 
which may properly be called ilands, are ſcen, and theſe 


by a very 
ſerong current, 
The eaſt ſide of Greenland, whick is oppoſite to Ice, 
land, is at preſent inacceſhble, on account of the moun. 
tains of ice, which riſe to an aſtoniſhing height, and co- 
ver the ſea: this part is therefore unknown; but fail; 
| between theſe and Iceland, ſeveral adventurers have 
 fafely arrived there; and this courſe the Dutch, in pu- 


{ ticular, have actually ſteered, 


The welt ſide of Greenland towards Davis's Strei 
is, however, better known, On that fide the coaſt is de- 
ended by rocks and ſeveral large and finall lands. It 
has alſo wide and deep bays, which run a great way into 
the land, ſome of which are the mouths of large rivers, 
and others form good roads and harbours, The main- 
land conſiſts of little more than confuſed heaps of rocks, 
the ſummits of which ate always covered with ice and 
ſnow, as are alſo ſome of the valleys. 
| The climate, as far as the Daniſh colonies have pene« 
trated, is not inſupportable; but the weather is very 
ble and unſertled. During the ſummer feafon, 
| which laſts from the end of May to the middle of Sep- 
warm, and On the 
main-land, above which no cloud can be ſeen, the wea- 
; ther is very pleaſant and always clear: but a cold damp 
fog that intercepts the ſun · deams continually hovers over 
the iſlands, except in the month of Auguſt, which is the 
only time ia the whole when the vapours ate diſ- 
ſolved. +The rains that fall here are neither frequent nor 
heavy. In this climate it ſeldom thunders ; and ftorms, 
| which are very rare, are of no long continuance; but 
the moſt violent guſts of wind come from the ſouth, 
The winters, as far as the fixty-fourth degree of lati- 
; tude, are generally reckoned by the Danes and Norwe- 
giaas pretty temperate, to which the calm and clear wea- 
ther may greatly contribute. But when a north-eaſt 
wind blows, which comes from mountains covered with 
ice and ſnow, it is extremely ſevere ; the air being thick 
and filled with clouds of icy particles, which caufe a moſt 
piercing froſt, "The fnow falls in lefs quantities in 
| that part of Greenland known to the Danes, than it 
does in ; for in the former, eſpecially near the 
rivers in the ialand parts, the ſnow does not exceed half 
pr ell in depth. | 
This account of the weather is true only of the 

; ſouthern' parts of this country ſubject to the Danes; for 
to the northward of the ſixty-cighth degree of latitude, 
the cold is in winter ſo excefhve, that the moſt fpirituous 
liquors, as French brandy, will freeze near the fire fide. 
As the weather is in this climate very calm, the ice in the 
bays between the iſlands is not diſturbed: till the end of 
Auguſt ; and even in the creeks it does not begin to 
thaw till the cloſe of May, when it is gradually. waſhed 
away by the agitation 1 the waves. From June to 
Auguſt the ſun is continually above the horizon, and 
conſequently duting that term they have: no night; but 
in wiater the ſum is inviſible to tho Greenlanders, aud 
their day is nothing more than the morning and evening 
. which do not laſt above two hours. 

In the valleys and plains the ſoil conſiſts of moor and 
turf-land, and in ſome few fpots, particularly in the 
ſouth parts, in about ſixty-one degrees of Jatitude, grow 
angelica, ſcurvy-grafs, wild roſemary, ſome good eſculent 
herbe, and alſo fine graſs with yellow flowets, the roots 
of which ſmell in the ſpring lie xoſes. Indeed that 
1 of the country which lies between the ſixtieth and 
 lixty-fourth degtre of latitude has the beſt ſoib; ſo 
that in ſome places cabbages and turnips thrive very wells 
and the latter are remarkably ſweet, There is not's tres 
of any kind to be ſeen in the country, except on the fides 
of a bay, ſixty Norway miles to the ſouth of Hope-oolonys 
Where a little coppice of biteh-trees grow; b 
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are no thicker than a man's leg. Some ſhrubs are 
diſperſed here and there; as ſmall juniper, gooſcberry and 
hilberry bulbes, brambles, &c. 
No trial has yet been made of what minerals are con- 
nined in the Greenland mountains. There are, how- 

rocks of aſbeſtos, from which conſiderable quan- 
ties have been bewn. Some mountains alſo conſiſt of an 
. erfeft kind of variegated marble, of which the inhabi- 
unts make kettles and other utenſils, 

On the main land are found ſome hares ; but theſe, 
which are very (mall, are grey in ſummer, and perfectly 
white in winter. Here is alſo a ſpecies of rein-deer ; but 
they are Very different from thoſe of Lapland. The foxes 
re white, brown, and grey; but are ſmall. White bears 
re ſometimes found here, and towards the north are very 

- theſe differ from the bears of other countries, 
their heads being long like that of a wolf, which they 
much reſemble in form; but the Greenlanders are very 
daring and active in deſtroying them. 

The only domeſtic animals found here are dogs, that 
never bark, but ſnarl and howl : they are timorous and 
unfit for the chace; yet if not tamed when young, be- 
come wild and very miſchievous. The Greenlanders kill 
and eat theſe dogs, and alſo often uſe them to draw their 
yoking four, ſix, and ſometimes eight or ten to 
loaden with five or fix of the largeſt ſeals, with 


ledges, 
a ledge, " . 
the maſter fitting upon them, who drives as faſt with them 


» we can do with good horſes ; for they often travel ſixty 
miles in a winter day upon the ice. either fnakes nor 
any other venomous creatures can live in this climate; 
nor are ay lagued with beetles, rats, mice, or the like. 

The -fowl in this country are, the 77 a ſort of 


which is grey in ſummer and white in winter; 


but builds his neſt very high in the cliffs of the rocks; with 


eagles, falcons, large ſpeckled owls, ravens, different ſorts 
of 


ws, and, in ſhort, all the kinds of land and ſea- 
known in Norway are ſeen in amazing numbers. 
Among the inſets the muſketoes, or gnats, ſwarm in this 
country, and are extremely troubleſome ; but they have 
neither ants nor bees. 

The freſh water in Greenland has been highly re- 
commended for its falubrity and palatablenefs. The 
rivers afford plenty of trout, cray-fiſh, and ſalmon ; and 
the ſea yields an ĩnexhauſtible variety of all kinds of fiſh, 

oyſters; but it abounds with excellent muſcles, 
and very large ſhrimps, or prawns. The ſmaller ſpecies 
of fiſh are dried here for winter ſtore, 1 the lodden, 
a ſort of ſmall herring, Here are alſo great plenty of cod, 
haddock, thornback, and the holybutt, by ſome called 
the "—_ of the North, which is ſo big that it will fill a 
eGreenland ſea, and other parts of theNorthern ocean 
that lie under the north pole, contain a very great number 
& the largeſt ſpecies of fiſhes, particularly whales, which 
thereſwimin vaſt ſhoals, It heſe regionsthe great Creator 
hasdealt. out their food with a liberal hand, and of all cli- 
mates this is the beſt adapted to their hot conſtitutions 
and enormous bodies, which are, as it were, incloſed in 
fat, This ſpecies of fiſh differs from all other kinds in 
many particulars ; for in their internal parts they reſem- 
ble land animals. They breathe with — and con- 
ſequently cannot remain long under water, They alſo 
copulate like quadupedes, bring forth their young alive, 
and ſuckle them with their milk. The fins of other fiſh 
conſiſt of bones, or cartilages, faſtened 8 thin 
membranes running between them; but the whale has 
wticular bones, like the fingers of a human hand, with 
their proper ligaments covered with a thick ſkin like that 
al the other parts of its body. By means of this mecha- 
mlm the whale can move and turn about with greater 
aſe than he could with fins of the common form, and 
ſecure himſelf from falling precipitately upon the rocks 
8 dives to the bottom of the ſea; for which end 
lays his thick tail horizontally on the ſurface of the 
water, which is of great ſervice to him in this motion. 
. The whales are of ſeveral kinds, and may be divided 
ſuch as have apertures in the head, and fuch as have 
nottrils for reſpiration, Some of the former have two 


or apertures ; as the whale properly ſo called, the 
95 


9 E:1 


| fin-fiſh, & c. others have only one, as the cachellotte, or 
ſpermaceti whale: but thoſe that reſpire through the 
noſtrils are ſeldom to be met with. This ſpecies may 
alſo be divided into thoſe that have plain, and thoſe that 
have prominent backs. 

The Greenland whale with a flat back is thick and 
unweildy, its head taking up one-third part of its bulk, 
Theſe are from ſixty to ſeventy feet in length, the hos 
on their ſides from five to eight feet, and the tail, which 
is in a horizontal poſition, or bent a little upwards oa 
both ſides, is from three to four fathoms broad. When 
the whale is in — 1 he turns upon his ſide and bran- 
diſhes his tail, which it is dangerous to approach: the 
tail alſo ſerves him for an oar, with which he rows him- 
ſelf forward with ſurprizing ſwiftneſs. The ſkin of the 
back is black and ſmooth, but in ſome places variegated 
or marbled. Next to the ſkin, which is not thicker than 
ſtrong writing- paper, or thin parchment, is the rind, 
which is near an inch thick; and between this and the 
fleſh lies the fat, to the thickneſs of nine, and ſometimes 
twelves inches, Under the fat is the fleſh, which is dry 
and very red. In its wer jaw on both ſides are the 
ſpicula, or whale bone, which ſerves him for teeth; and 
the largeſt of theſe, which are placed in the middle, are 
ſeven or eight feet in length, and ſometimes more. On 
each fide are generally two hundred and of theſe 
ſpicula; ſo that they amount in all to five hundred, The 
tongue is very fat, and fo large that it fills ſeveral caſks. 
The of the whale, which are no bi than thoſe 
of an ox, are in the hind part of the head, where it is 
broadeſt, and are defended by eye-lids and eye-brows. 
This fiſh is very quick of hearing, though it has no ex- 
ternal ears, and has only a black ſpot under the upper 
ſkin behind the eye, and under that ſpot a narrow duct, 
which ſeems to convey the ſound to the tympanum, or 
drum. They generally bring forth only one at a birth, 
though they have ſometimes two, and their milk is like 
that of a cow. Their uſual food is a ſmall, black, round 
inſet, of about the ſrze of a horſe-bean, which abounds 


in theſe ſeas, and of which the whale ſucks in prodigious 
ſwarms with his vaſt mouth, and afterwards grinds them 


with his ſpicula. The nord-caper, ſo called from the vaſt 


number of them ſeen about the North Cape 


a in Norway, 
is much flenderer and ſmaller than the whale. 


The fin-fiſh equals the whale in length, but not in 
thickneſs, and has a ſin on his back, from whence he 
receives his name. He throws water bigher than a whale 
of his fize, has brown lips, which are twiſted like a rope, 
and his body in colour much reſembles a terich. He is ex- 
tremely nimble, as well as ſtrong, 

The narval, or ſea-unicorn, is chiefly remarkable for 
its long horn, which reſembles ivory, but is generally 
more ſolid and ponderous. This fiſh is ſmooth like an 
ee], its colour white, ſprinkled with black fpots, and 
its eyes ſmall. It has two fleſhy fins, and a femi- cireu- 
lar hole on the top of its head, from whence it ſpouts 
water like a whale. The horn, from which it receives 
its name, grows ſtrait forwards from the middle of its 
upper jaw, is curiouſly wreathed, and terminates in a 
point: with this it attacks the largeſt whale, and can 
ſtrike with ſuch violence as to pierce the fide of a ſhip. 
The horn of this fiſh has a place in the cabinets of 
the curious, where it has been ſhewn for that of th 
unicorn. 

The ſword-fiſh, ſo called from their ſharp pointed up- 

r jaw, which reſembles a ſword, purſues the whale and 
I "Kiſh with great eagerneſs. They are of a flender form, 
of various ſizes, from three to twenty feet in length, and 
their eyes ſtand far out of their head, A tew of them 
will diſpatch a large whale, and when they have killed him 
they feed chiefly on his tongue, 

Among the amphibious animals are the morſe and the 
ſeal, The morſe is as large as an ox, with four feet, a 
thick round head, and a ſhort neck, in which lies his 
principal ſtrength, He has red eyes, ſmall ears, and 
large noſtrils, from whence he ſpouts water. His ſkin 


. 


is very thick, and covered with hair, and from his upper 
jaw proceed two long teeth as white as ſnow, and more 


better. 


| eicemed than 1 9 as they keep their colour 


4 


This 


022 
This creature is very bold, making towards the boat as | breeches, The drawers they, kcep on day and night, 


ſoon as attacked, and endeavouring to overſet it. | 
The ſeals are of the ſize of a large dog, are moſtly 
black, but ſome grey, with fine ſmooth hairy ſkins. 
The old ones make a noiſe like the howling of dogs, and 
the young ones like the bleating of lambs. Their head 
and body are ſhaped much like thoſe of a dog, whence 
they are by ſome called ſea-dogs. Theſe are the moſt 
ſerviceable of all animals to the Greenlanders, for their 
fleſh ſerves them for food, and the ſkin for clothing and 


boats: of its entrails and membranes they make ſails and | 


windows; its ligaments ſerve them for thread and cords ; 
and of the bones they make all kinds of domeſtic utenſils 
and implements of hunting. 


the Perſons, Lenten Dreſs, Houſes, Furniture, and 
TE of 12 reenlanders ; — 121 catching Whales, 
Seals, and Salmon z their Marners, Cuſtoms, Religion, 


and Trade. 2 
rk Greenlanders of both ſexes are y ſhort, 
but fat, plump, and well-proportioned. Their 


faces are ſomething flat, their hair black and lank, and 
a browniſh red. They are ſtrangers 
the 2 and are ſeldom afſlicted with epidemi- 
diſeaſes; the ſcurvy is the reigning diſtemper, and 
is occaſion their common remedy is ſcurvy-graſs 
| ſimples. They have neither ſurgeon nor phy- 
fician among them; but readily rely on certain im 
to foretel future events, and to be ſkilled in 
have ſome inſtances among them of lon- 
, perhaps would be more frequent did 
ir manner of life expoſe them to numberleſs dan- 


Their lan ng very — in it, and 
is difficult to be learned, yet it is ſaid to have many ele- 
t phraſes. Mr. E has publiſhed a oy of 
it, and for the inſtruction of the Greenlanders, the four 
Goſpels, with ſeveral ſmall tracts, have been tranſlated 
to the tongue, and printed at Copenhagen. 
The Greenland dial-&-is moſtly the ſame throughout the 
whole country known 'to the Dunes, except ſome little 
4difference' in the pronunciation. The women have alfo 
-« particular manner of pronouncing their words, which 
-generally terminate in an u. 
Their cloathing is made of the ſkins of their deer, thoſe 
.of ſeals, and of certain birds, ſewed together with the 
ſmall guts of the ſeal, There is very little difference be- 
_ -tieen the dreſs of the two ſexes, 
The man's dreſs conſiſts of a coat or jacket, with a cap 
or hood ſowed to it, that covers the head and ſhoulders. 
This coat reaches down to the knees. Their breeches 
are very ſmall, 'and fit cloſe; and the hair of the 
ins the coat is made of is turned inward, to keep 


them warm. Over this coat they put a large 


frock made of feal-ſkins, dreſſed and tanned with- 
out the hair, in ſuch a manner as to keep out the water. 

the leathern freck and the under coat they wear 
a linen ſhirt, or for want ef linen, one made of ſeals 
guts, which alſo helps to keep out the water from the 


under coat. 'Fhoſe' ſeated near the ports frequented by 


the Danes and Dutch have ſhirts of ſtriped linen, with 
coats - arid breeches made of' red and blue ſtuffs, which 
they buy of the Daniſh or Datch merchants, but after 
their on fafhion, - and theſe they wear upon extraordi- 
nary occaſibns. They formerly 'wore ſtockings made of 
rein- deer or. ſeal · ſæxins; but now they have worſted ſtock- 
ings of different colours, as white, blut, and red, which 
they buy of the Danes : their ſhoes and boots are made of 
feal-ſkins well dreſſed or tanned. ET 
The women's coats are higher on the ſhoulders, and 
wider than the men's, with higher and larger hoods; 
The married women who have children have much larger 
coats than the reſt, on account of their carrying their 
children in them upon their backs, for' theſe are their 
only ſwaddling cloaths' and cradle. "They wear'drawers, 
which reach to the middle of their thigh, and over them 
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be placed 


but the breeches, which come down to the k 


only wear when {2 ey 


abroad in winter, and a; "Ec 
as they come home pull them off. ext to p 
body they wear a waiſtcoat made of a young lung 
with the hairy ſide inward. 'T he coat, or upper-garmen 4 
is ſometimes made of fine coloured ſwan-ſkins Tay 
and edged with white, ncatly wrought in the ſeams 37 
about the edges, which look very well. Their ſhoes and 
boots, with little difference, are like thoſe of the men. 

Their hair, which is very long and thick, is braideg, 
and tied up in a knot, which becomes them ; they com. 
monly go bare-headed, both without and within doors; 
and in theſe ſouthern parts ſeldom wear their hoods ex. 
cept it rains or ſnows. Their chief finery conſis in 
wearing glaſs beads of ſeveral colours, corals about their 


neck and arms, and pendants in their ears; ſome of then 
alſo wear bracelets of black ſkin ſet with pearls, with 


which they adorn their cloaths and even their ſhoes, 
'The Greenland women have likewiſe another more ex. 


traordinary kind of embelliſhment : they make black 


ſtreaks between their eyes, on their forehead, upon the 
chin, arms and hands, by paſling under the {kin a needle 
and thread made black. Hideous as this renders them in 
the eyes of ſtrangers, they thin it extremely ornamen- 
tal, and fay, that thoſe who do not thus adorn their faces, 
will have their heads turned into train oil tubs, that ſhall 
ow under the lamps that burn in the land gf 
ouls. ERS 
They have two ſorts of habitations, one of which ſerve 
for the winter, and the other for the ſummer ſeafon, 
The winter dwellings are the largeſt. Theſe are dug 
deep in the earth, and raiſed a little above the ſurface 
of the ground with ſtone and turf, In this hut the win- 
dows are on one fide made of ſeal- guts dreſſed and ſewed 
together, or the maws of holybutts, which are white and 
tranſparent. On the other ſide the beds are placed, which 
conſiſt of benches made with boards, raiſed half a 
from the . 4009p Their bedding conſiſts of the ſki 
of ſeals an 
the form of a half-moon, and over it are hung their ket- 
tles formed of a kind of marble, or, where they have the 
advan of trade, of braſs or copper, in which 
boil their proviſions, The entrances is dug narrow 
winding under ground, and the door ſo very low, that 
oy muſt creep on their hands and fect to get in, which 
is ſo contrived in order to keep out the cold. The infide 
is lined with ſeal-ſkins. Some of theſe houſes are ſo 
large as to afford lodging for ſeven or eight families. 
Upon the benches where their beds are 1 is the ſeat 
of the women, who employ their time in ſewing and ma- 
w_ vp cloaths, while the men belonging to the family, 
or ſtrangers, fit on the oppofite fide under the windows, 
upon benches placed there for that purpoſe. It is obſers- 
able, that though in one of theſe houſes there are ten 
or twenty lamps of train oil kept conſtantly burning 
their ſmoke is not perceived to fill the room; which 
probably owing to the care they take to prevent it. Dry 
| moſs rubbed very ſmall is laid on one fide of the lamp, 
which being lighted, burns ſoftly, and if not laid on too 
thick does not cauſe any ſmoke. This fire gives ſuc 
a heat, that it not only ſerves to boi! their vials, but 
alſo heats their rooms to that degree, that they are 3 hot 
as a bagnio ; however, to thoſe who are not uſed to thi 
method, the ſmell of the houſe is very diſagreeable, 
well from the number of burning lamps, all ſupplicd 
with train oil, as from various forts of raw meat, 
and fat, heaped up in theſe habitations ; but eſpecially 2% 
urine tubs ſmell inſufferably. . 
They betake themſelves to theſe winter retreats in Oe⸗ 
tober, and continue in them till the beginning of Mag. 


All the warm part of the year lodge in tents, „ 
are their ſummer 2 heſe are made of oy 
fet in a circular form, bending to a point at the agg 


the form of a ſugar loaf, fenced by a double cover, 
innermoſt of which is of the ſkins of ſeals or rein- 
with the hairy fide inward ; and the outermo 

ſame ſkins, but without hair, and dreſſed with fat, * 
they may not be penetrated by the rain, In theſe ten 


| they have their beds, lamps to dreſs meat, and 3 _ 


rein-deer, On the hearth is a great lamp in 
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E Uu R 
its of ſeals ſewed together, through which 
pale of the Sie day-light, inſtead of windows. Every 
= family have one of theſe tents. 
uſyally gat when they are hungry, but their 
281 : their common food is the fleſh of 
Wer and ares, all kinds of land and water fowl, 
E ſevetal forts of freſh water and ſea-fiſh, and even 


. 


of a 


They 


*: an drink. a great deal of brandy without being in- 


| : 012 _ 4 the chief qualificatians required in 
NES ax ſkill in domeſtic affairs, and eſpecially in 


; + and ſewing their garments. 
ing recommends a ſuitor more than boldueſs, 
avitya 2 | ER in fiſhing and hunting. But at the 
en ivities the bride puts on a ſhew of gravity, 


melant ir. Here relations never intermarry 
177 a fourth degree of conſanguinity. They 


4 
ET cul idea of marriage, and in general every 
Grephander has but one wife. They are tond of their 
children, even to a culpable exceſs ; and, . inſtead of mo- 
ate correction, or checking them fo? their faults, let 


80 
cy 


the, cen. ray 


male of very thin narrow boards faſtened tagether with 
bose, wo covered _ 6 yt 0G — 
un gp pat in cheſe boats, me tap of Which 43 eaverc 
— kin, with only _— N dhe middle, which 
ben the man nl g cloſe raund his 
yailt; ſo that no water San ente the boat 3 and thus 
equipped he will.row ſixty or ſeyemty males: dey, though 
he has but one dar, which is fix or ſayen ifegt:long, and 
fat. at both ends. Theſe woo -are 1 ye 
lapk upon; as no great. damag the owner eſcapes 
hs Ts "-vy The larger ſorts 2 boats are uſad ahiafly 
by women, They have alſo a kind pf apeb batges, 
which are likewiſe (pointed at bath ends but ate not 
very deep: theſe ,are covered with feal-ſkigs, and are 
high at the extremities. They make uſe of them in con- 


. . . . * . — 
veying their effects in their emigrations, or when they 


embark for the whale fiſhery, and in coaſting from one 
part to another. 

The Greenlanders are more frequently employed at ſea 
than on ſhore, When they go to catch whales they put 
on their beſt apparel, fancying that if they were not 
neatly dreſſed, the whale would ſhun them. Upon theſe 
occaſions about fifty perſons, men and women, ſet out 
together in one of the large boats. When they have 
found the whale they ſtrike him with their harpoons, to 
which are faſtened lines or ſtraps two or three fathoms 
long, made of ſeal-ſkins ; at the end of which they tie a 
bag of a whole ſcal-ſkin filled with air like a bladder, that 
the whale, when he finds himſelf wounded and flies away, 
with the harpoon ſticking in his body, may be the ſooner 
tired and eaſily found, the air bag hindering him from 
keeping long under water, When he loſes ſtrength they 
attack him with ſpears and lances till he is killed, and 
then put on their coats made of dteſſed ſeal-ſkin, with 

ts, gloves, and caps, laced ſo tight together that no 
ater can penetrate them. In this garb they leap into the 
ſea, and begin to ſlice off the fat all round the body, and 
ve ſometimes ſo daring as to get upon the whale's back, 
while he is yet. alive,.in order to make the quicker diſpatch 
i killing him, and cutting away the fat. 

They uſe much the ſame method in killing the ſeals, 
only the harpoon is leſs, to which is faſtened a line of 

Kin, fix or ſeven fathoms long, and at the end of it 
a bag of ſeal-ſkin filled with air, to keep the ſeal when, 
wounded from eſcaping by diving : but in the northern 
parts, where the ſea is frozen, they uſe other methods in 
—_— of ſeals. They firſt look out for the holes, 
1 the ſeals themſelves make with their claws, of 

ut the bigneſs of a nalfpenny, that they may fetch 


os» 
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taeir breath. On their finding one of theſe holes, they 
ſcat themſelves near it; and as ſoon as they perceive the 
ſeal put bis ſnout to it for air, immediately ſtrike him 
with a ſmall harpoon, which they have ready in theig 
hand, to which is faſtened a ſtrap of a fathom lang, 
which they hold in the other hand. After he is ſtruck 
and cannot eſcape, they cut the hole large enough to get 
him up through it; and as ſoon as they have got his head 
above the ice, kill him, and then lift him out. 4; 
They have alſo another way of catching ſeals : they 
make à great hole in the ice; or, in ſpring, find holes 
made by the ſeals themſelves, through which t get 
upon the ice, in order to lie and baſk themſelves in che 
ſun. Near theſe holes they place a low bench, upon 
which they lie down on their belly, having firſt made & 
{mall hole near the large one, through which they ſoftly 
let down a pole headed with a harpoon, a ſtrap bei 
faltencd to it, which one holds in his hand, while ano- 
ther, lying upon the bench with his» face downwards, 
watches the coming of the ſeal ; which when he petceives, 
8 Ke, upon Which he who holds the pole ſtrikes the 


They have another mathd in the ſpring when the ſeals 
lie upon the ice, near holes which 'themſelves make $9 
ger up and down; the Graenlanders, diſguiſed in ſeal- 
kins, with a long pole in their hands, maye their heads 
forwards and backwards, and ſnort like a ſeal, till thay 
Fg 2 chat they reach him with che pole an 
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As fiſhing is the principal cancern of theſe peoples 
we are from thenre enabled to judge. of the'r dhanactere 
and capacities. Toexcal there in is o the utmaſt mportanat 
to them, ſince on their ability in hunting and Sihing de- 
pends their whole ſubſiſtence. In bfhing they make wie 
of -hagks of ron ur bones, their lanes dre made of mhale 
bone gut very ſmall and «hin, jad. with this tarhie the 
gatah abundance of fiſh. Their way pf-tilhieg for 
ſalmen, or ſea-trout, is as lowest àt Tow: water | 
build ſmall encloſures pf ſtone, near a-rivtr's mouth, ar 
any other place where the ſalmon comes: when the tide 
comes in, the ſalmon, which enter the river, paſs at 
high water ayer he engloſure, and . acuiain in the: river 
till the-water falls again, when they -endeav aur:to, return 
to the ſea ; but the fiſhermen ;,waylay' them at her ene 
cloſure, and ſtop their paflage at ;the gime of low. ahh. 
when the ſalmon are left on dry land, and may be caught 
with the hand: if they are leſt in holes, they take them 
with a pole headed with two ſharp hooked bones, or iron 
hooks. 

The Greenlanders are ſtrangers to trades, arts, and 
ſciences, They have no traffic one among another, and 
their commerce with foreigners is very inconſiderable. 
They neither uſe nor have any knowledge of money ; but 
fix a certain value on iron. 

When the Greenlanders meet together they expreſs 
their mirth by drumming, ſinging, and dancing. They 
are accuſtomed from their very childhood to an un- 
bounded liberty, all of them being on a level. They have 
indeed little regard to the forms of ceremony and decorum. 
which in other places obtain the name of politeneſs ; yet 
are free, open, and cheerful in converſation, nothin 
pleaſing them better than merry jeſts and raillery. They 
live very ſociably, and repoſe great confidence in = 
other. Amorous intrigues of an unlawful kind are ſel- 
dom or never heard of among them ; and as they abſtain 
from theft, rapine, and violence among themſelves, the 
are never known upon any pretence to make war on their 
neighbours, They think themſelves greatly ſuperior to 
— 0 and make no ſcruple to pilfer any thing from 
them, when it can be done with ſafety ; but it is probable 
they have little jdea of property; and as they behave with 
fach integrity to each other, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
they have learned this pilfering of the Dutch and Daniſh 
ſeamen. They exerciſe great hoſpitality, and indeed have 
moſt things in common ; ſo that if there be any among 
them who cannot work, or tet his livelihood, they do 
not let him ftarve, but admit him freely to their table, 
They are remarkable for their good nature and inoffen- 
five behaviour: hatred and envy, ftrife and rage, are rare] 


heard of among them. They have as great an abhor- 
ED | | rence 
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rence of ſtealing from each other, as arly nation upon | they may regulate their different employment. 

earth, and therefore keep nothing under lock and key; ww Fn Mo — aftronoivical ſyſtem, 1 — 

but leave all ſo free that every ly ay come at it not- round the point of a huge totk. ens turn 
ear of 


Mo "s 4 


lofing ie. What ſeeins moſt extratttinaty in thefts Pe 
They are, however, charged with Wiege idea of 4 ſeated in Frozen regions, which mt t be ane thiy 
God, and ſome authors have ſaid that their language has | damp the genius and extinguiſh the imaginati 5 
not any expreſſion to denote a Supteme Being; though | their talent ſor poetry, in which they take extrem * ix 
they themſelves acknowledge, that they are convineed of | light. The poems they compoſe are a kind uf! ric « 7 
the immortality of the foul, and believe that 2s ſoon as a | the harmony of which depends both upon 1h, 
perſon dies he goes to the land of ſpirits, and there enjoys Co there being 2 vitible regularity in 7 n 
the ſelicity of hunting from age to age white the body of ſyllables of which their yerſes are compoſed 7 
remains behind and moulders in the duſ.. I regard to caderite even in their e real, *. 7 
Tbey maintain! that there is a ſpirit which they calf | They uſe this ſort of poetry, which, all things h 
Torn k, to whom they aſcribe a ſupernatural} power, | is as fur from being rude, as it is from being exa&, to 
though not the creation of the world. The Angakuts, 'or | prefs a rheir paſſions, ſuch as love, Joy, grief,” but * 
prophets, form very whimſical ideas of this being, ſome | eſpecially anger; for when two people quarrel ; 
tepreſenting him as without form or ſhape, others giving | country, it. is faid they challenge each other, not to ko 
him that of a bear, and others ding that he has a | for that they neverdo but in jeſt, or way of di 

body and but one arm. They affign hint His abode | but to eontend in verſe ; and Vo ol ng, Sear | 


withſtanding which they have no 


ſup 


in the lower regions of the earth, where 'they expreſs himſelf in this poetical d | 
conftantly ne Jati-ſhine quered, and fo'' * con- 
fowls in abundance. Th or law-ſuit. 'l | blood | 


rubbed her hands with ſoot, with which 
ite bear-fkin coat, and hence they 
moon. The ſun flying from his 
. aſcended followed 
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Of AMERI 


W are now entering upon a country of amazing 


extent, unknown to the ancients : a country 
difcovered fo lately as the year 1491, by the 

ment, the vigilance, the perſeverance, and maritime 

ill of the great Columbus, a Genoeſe ; who, by this 
diſcovery, extended geographical knowledge, perfected 


navigation, opened new ſources of commerce, and gave a 
new face even to the affairs of Europe. 


America, the fourth grand diviſton of the earth, re- 
ceived its name from America Veſpncius, a Florentine, 
who was far from deſerving that honour, to which he had 
no other claim than a few inconſiderable diſcoveries, after 
Columbus had led the way, and his drawing a map of 
the country ; and therefore if it was proper for it to re- 
ceive the name of any European, it might with more 


juſtice have been called Columbia, from the great man | 


who made it known to the Europeans. 

This New World, as it is emphatically called, extends 

from the frozen region of the North, whereits limits are 
ſecured from the obſervation of the curious by the ſhort- 
neſs of the ſummers and barriers of ice, through an ex- 
tent of country in which ſucceſſively paſs all the climates 
to be found in the other regions of the earth ; till you 
come on the ſouth to ſnowy rocks of Terra del Fuego. 
Thus the continent of America extends from about the 
eightieth degree north to the fifty - ſixth degree ſouth lati- 
tude, and, where its breadth is known, from the thirty- 
fifth to the hundred and twenty -· fifth degree of weſt lon- 
gitude from London, without including the iſlands ; 
{ſtretching between eight and nin: thouſand miles in 
length : but in its greateſt breadth, where certainly 
known, three thouſand ſix hundred and ninety ; though 
in the middle it is not above ſixty or ſ:venty miles 
over, 
It is bounded on the north by the ſeas about the north 
pole; on the eaſt by Davis's Streights, which ſeparates 
it from Greenland, and by the great Atlantic ocean, 
which divides it from Europe and Africa ; on the ſouth 
by the vaſt Southern ocean; and on the weſt by the 
Pacific ocean, which divides it from New Guinea, pro- 
bably another very extenſive continent, and from China, 
Japan, and the eaſt part of Siberia. 

It is very remarkable that the climates of North Ame- 
rica are many degrees colder than any of the countries 
in the ſame latitude in Europe : thus New Britain, which 
is nearly in the ſame latitude with Great Britain, is in- 
fafferably cold io an European: the greateſt part of the 
frozen country of Newfoundland, the bay of St. Lau- 
rence, * Breton, lie oppoſite to the coaſt of France: 
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Nova Scotia and New England are in the fame latitude 
as the Bay of Biſcay : New York and Pennſylvania lie 
oppoſite to Spain and Portugal. Hence the coldeſt winds 
of North America blow from the north and tþe weſt, as 
they do here from the north and eaſt. 

This vaſt continent is divided almoſt in two by an 
iſthmus about fifteen hundred miles in length, and in obe 
place fo narrow as to be, as hath been already intimated, 
only about ſixty miles over; but being mountainous, it 
would be impoſſible perhaps to, open a communication 
there with the Pacific ocean, which lies on the other 
ſide of it. All the continent to the north of this iſthmus; 
together with the iſthmus irſelf, is ſtyled North America; 
and all to the ſouth of it, including that even on this ſide 
the equator, is ſtyled South America. : 
North America is far from being mountainous, and 
;chiefly conſiſts of gentle aſcents and level plains ; the 
principal hills in this extenſive tract are called the Apa- 
lachian or Aligany mountains, which extend on the back 
of our ſouthern colonies. But in South America is the 
immenſely long and lofty chain called the Cordillera of 
the Andes, which in height and length exceed any chain 
of mountains in the other three parts of the earth; for 
beginning near the iſthmus of Darien, they extend to the 
| ſtreights of Magellan, cutting the whole ſouthern part of 
America into two, and running à length of four thou- 
ſand three hundred miles. 5 

America is alſo extremely well watered by rivers, not 
only for the ſupport of animal life, and' all the Advantages 
of fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the in- 
tercourſe of the diſtant inhabitants by water. In North 
America the great river Miſſiſippi, riſing from unknown 
ſources, runs above two thouſand miles, chiefly from north 
to ſouth, receiving in its courſe the Ohio, the Ouabache, 
and other large rivers, ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine or 
the Danube, navigable almolt to their ſources, and lay- 
ing open the inmoſt receſſes of this continent. Near the 
heads of theſe are extenſive lakes of freſh water, which 
have a communication with each other, and with the 
great river St. Laurence, which is navigable for hips 
above four hundred miles from its mouth, where it is 
faid to be ninety miles broad. On the eaſtern ſide of 
North America are the fine rivers Hudſon, Delaware, 
Potomack, Suſquehanna, and ſeveral others cr great 
length and depth. 

But in South America are the two largeſt rivers in the 
known world, the river of Amazons, ard the Rio de la 


Plata: the firſt riſes in Peru, and, after a courſe of above 
three thouſand ſix hundred mile, in wlih it receives 


a a pra- 
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a prodigious number of navigable rivers, falls into 
the ocean between Braſil and Guiana. The Rio de la 
Plata, or Plate-river, riſes in the heart of the country, 
and becomes ſo large by the acceſſion of other conſider- 
able rivers, that it pours ſuch aa immenſe flood into the 
ſea, that it makes it taſte freſh for ſeveral leagues from 
the ſhore. Beſides theſe there is the Oronoko, and ſc- 
veral other very conſiderable rivers. 

A country of ſuch vaſt extent on each ſide the equa- 
tor mult neceſſarily have a variety of ſoils as well as 
climates ; bur if we except the moſt northern and ſouth- 
ern parts, which here, as every where elſe, are naturally 
cold and barren ; the reſt is an immenſe treaſury of na- 
ture, producing molt of the metals, minerals, plants, 
fruits, trees, and woods, to be met with in the other 
parts of the world, and many of them in greater quanti- 
ties and higher perfection. The gold and filver of Ame- 
rica has ſupplied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities 
of thoſe valuable metals, that they are become much 
more common; fo that the gold and filver of Europe now 
bears little proportion to the high price ſet upon them 
before the diſcovery of America. 

This country alſo produces an immenſe quantity of 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and other va- 
luable ſtones, which are brought from thence into Eu- 
rope, in ſuch quantities, as have alſo greatly lowered 
their value. To theſe may be added a great number of 
other commodities, which, though of leſs price, are of 
much greater uſe. Of this ſort are the conſtant and plen- 
tiful ſupplics of cochineal, indigo, anatto, logwood, bra- 
fil, fuſtick, pimento, lignum-vitz, rice, ginger, cotton, 
red wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, and China, Jeſuits- 
bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, 
hides, furs, ambergris, and a great variety of woods, 
roots, and plants, to which, before the diſcovery of 
America, we were either entire ſtrangers, or forced to 
buy at an extravagant rate from Afia and Africa. 

America has alfo a variety of moſt excellent fruits, 
which here grow wild to great perfection; as pine- 
apples, pomgranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, man- 
catons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grapes, vaſt num- 
bers of culinary, medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and 
plants. Add to this the ſurprizing fertility with which 
the ſoit is bleſſed, by which many exotic productions 
are nouriſhed in as great perfection as in their native 

ound. 

With all this plenty and variety, the vaſt continent of 
America formerly laboured under the want of many ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful commodities : for upon the firſt land- 
ing of the Europeans, they found neither corn, wine, 
nor oil ; the inhabitants in many places knew not the uſe 
of corn, but made their bread of pulſe or roots : their 
drink was the water of the clear ſpring ; and with regard 
to money, they were ignorant of the uſe of ir. Our kind 
of ſheep, goats, cows, aſſes, and horſes, were not to be 
found there, though the land abounded with paſtures ; 
and at firſt the ſight of a man on horſeback would throw 
a whole troop of the innocent and ſimple inhabitants 
into a dreadful panic. But all theſe animals have been 
brought hither in ſuch plenty, and have increaſed fo faſt 
in thoſe fertile paſtures, that the country has no want of 
them, as appears from the innumerable hides, particu- 
larly of oxen, continually exported from thence. How- 
ever, in the room of theſe domeſtic animals they had 
others no leſs valuable, and to which we in Europe 
were utter ſtrangers ; theſe we ſhall deſeribe in the coun- 
tries where they are bred. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the vaſt variety of birds to 
be ſeen there, ſome of which greatly ſurpaſs all that are 
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to be found in any other p:rt of the world, for their 
ſurprizing beauty, fine ſhape, bright and glowing co- 
lours. The ſeas, lakes, and rivers, are no leſs traught 
with the greateſt plenty and variety of fiſn. 

Before the arrival of the Europeans they had arts of 
their own ; they had ſome notion ot painting, and alſo 
formed pictures by the beautiful arrangement of ſeathers 
of all colours, and in ſome parts built palaces aud tem- 
ples. Though the uſe of iron was unknown, they po- 
tiſhed precious ſtones, cut down trees, and made not only 
{mall canoes, but boats of conſiderable bulk. Their 
hatchets were headed with a ſharp flint, and of fliuts 
they made knives, Thus, at the arvival of the Euro- 
peans, they afforded a lively picture of the ſtate of 
mankind in the infancy of the world. At that period the 
arts, the ſciences, and all the Jearnirg that had loug 
flouriſhed in theſe more enlightened parts of the earth, 
were entirely unknown. Theſe, which had before tra- 
velled welt from Egypt to Greece, and from thence to 
Rome, have proceeded in the fame courſe, and are daiiy 
gaining ground where ignorance reigned triumphant; and 
the time may arrive when America may become the jear 
of mighty empires, and be diſtinguiſhed by cities exten- 
ſive as Babylon, and beautiful as Athens and Valuy ra. 

North America is divided 

I. Into the dominions of Great Britain: contaiaing 
Labrador, or New Britain, with the countrics abour 
Hudſon's Bay, Canada, Nova Scotia, New England, 
New York, the Jerſies, Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Carolina, Georgia, Eaſt and Welt Florida. 

With many rich and fertile iſlands, the principal of 
which are Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Providence, 
Jamaica, St. Chriſtophers, Antego, Nevis, Dominica, 


| Barbuda, Anguilla, Montſerrar, Tobago, St. Vincent, 
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Barbadoes, the Granades and Granadillas. To which 
may be added the Barmudas, or Summer Iſlands. 
II. The dominions of Spain: containing Louiſiana, 
Old Mexico, New Mexico, and California, in North 
America, With the extenſive countries of Terra Firma, 
Peru, and La Plata, or Paraguay, in South America. 

With the valuable iſlands of Cuba, half of Hiſpaniola, 
or St. Dominga, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and Margaretta, 
in North America. Chiloe, the Kings or Pearl Iſlands, 
Juan Fernandes, and the Gallipagos Iflands, in the Pa- 
cific ocean, 

III. The dominions of France, by the late peace con- 
fined to the furtLer ſide of the river Miſſiſſipppi, are now 
exchanged with Spain. 

The French have, however, the following iſlands : 
St. Martin's, St. Bartholomew's, Deſeada, Guadaloupe, 
Maragalante, Martinico, and part of Hiſpaniola. 

IV. The Dominions of Portugal conſiſt of the rich and 
extenſive country of Braſil, in South America. 

V. The Dominions of the Dutch conſiſt of Surinam, 
on the continent of South America; with the iſlands of 
Curaſſoa, Bonaire, and Aruba, two of the Caribbee 
Illands. 


VI. Thoſe of the Danes are St. Thomas and St. 
Croix. 

VII. The parts ſtill poſſeſſed by the native Indians, 
are, all the countries on the north and welt of North 
America ; the greateſt part of Guiana, and all the moſt 
ſouthern part of the continent, as Patagonia, and the 
iſland Terra del Fuego. 

We ſhall begin with the dominions of Great Britain, 
which are bounded on the north by the ocean and lands 
near the north pole, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, 
on the ſouth by the Gulph of Mexico, and on the weft 
by unknown lands inhabited by the native Ladians. 
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I. 


Of the Northern Part of the BRITISH AMERICAN Dominions, particularly 
of the Countries bordering on HUDSON's BAY ; with the Iflands of NEM. 
FOUNDLAND, CAPE BRETON, and St. JOHN. 


SECT. I. 


of the Cuntries bordering on Hudſon's Bay; a — 
Acctunt of the Climate, Soil, Vegetables, and Minerals ;' 


with a Deſcription of the Beaver. 


burnt they beat off the embers, threw out the brands, 
and then ſtopped up the top of the chimney. his cad! 
a ſulphureous ſuffocating ſmell, and ſo great a heat, thas, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, they often 
ſweat; yet if a door or window was but opened, the 
cold air ruſhed in with great fury, turning the incloſed 


HE moſt northern part of America ſubject to the? vapours into ſmall ſnow ; nor could all the heat they 
Engliſh, particularly the countries bordering on could raiſe keep the windows, the ſides, and cieling, 
Hudſon's Bay, which are ſituated between che fiftieth andi free from ice: thoſe whoſe bed-clothes touched the 


ſeventieth degree of north latitude, and extend between 
the fifty-firſt and the hundredth degree of welt longi- 
tude, including Hudſon's Bay, are bounded on the 
north by unknown lands and ſeas about the pole, on the 
eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the ſouth by the Gulph' 
of St. Lawrence and Canada, and on the welt by un- 
known lands. Were we to extend the country claimed 
by Great Britain as far as our mariners have diſcovered 
to the north, we might ſtretch it to eighty-one degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude ; for ſo far captain Hudſon 
and captain Baffin have failed, and gave their names to 
the bays ſo called; but we are not ſolicitous to extend 
the bounds of the countries ſubject to Britain to regions 
where no Briton has ever ſettled, and which we have 
neither purchaſed nor conquered, 

The knowledge we have obtained of theſe countries 
is owing to the repeated attempts that have been made 
to diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. But 
though theſe countries, which extend ſixteen hundred 
miles in length, are claimed by Great Britain, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by Engliſh names, as the eaſt coaſt by that of 
New Britain, and the welt by that of New North Wales 
and New South Wales; yet very little advantage has 
been made of them, except by the Hudſon's Bay com- 
pany, who have ſeveral ſettlements on the coaſt of Hud - 
ſon's Bay, and therefore an accurate and diſtinct account 
of them cannot be expected. With reſpect to the climate, 
we ſhall give ſome account of it from Mr. Ellis, who 
ſailed thither in 1746, and wintered in the country on 
the weſt fide of the Bay. 

This gentleman wintered in a creek about five miles 
above York Fort, in the fifty-ſeventh degree thirty mi- 
nutes latitude, a fituation fo far to the ſouth, that the 
weather might be ſuppoſed to be tolerable; but fearing 
that they might be frozen to death in their ſhips, they built 
« houſe of thick pieces ot timber, with the ſpaces between 
Muffed with moſs, and plaſtered over with clay: the door 
was low and tmall, the tire-place was in the middle, and 
over it a chimney to let out the ſmoke, It was placed 
on an eminence tur ntnded with trees; about a hundred 
an! fifty yards from it c front was a handſome baſon 
water, Called the c.rer-ceck ; and they were protected 
from the north and nourth-calt winds by thick and tall 
woods. On the icond of November the cold was fo 
tenſe, that all the bot:led beer was frozen ſolid, though 
packed vpin tow near a good fire; and on the ſixth the 
GW) became infupportable abroad. And this time they 
et on their winter dre's, which conſiſted of a robe of 
Leaver-f(iins that reached to their he e's, two waiſtcoats 
vader it, a cap and mittins of the ſame lined with flan- 
1 , a pair of Indion Rockings over their varn ones, with 
H. Hes ot fot: tanned mootc or elk-ſkin, under which they 
wore two or three pair of blankets or thick duffil ſocks; 
and a pair of ſnow thocs about tive teet long and eigh- 
teen inches wide, to prevent their ſinking in the ſnow, 
compleated their drefs. This, with ſome alterations, 
5 the garb of the Indians, ho have taught it the Engliſh. 
They uſually put at leatt an hoi ſe- load of wood at a time 
into their ſtore, which was built of bricks ſix feet long, 


Wo wide, and three high, When the wood was near 


wall were generally froze faſt to it in the morning, and 
their breath ſettled in a white hoar froſt upon the blankets. 
This happened ſoon aftcr the fire went out, As the houſe 
cooled, the ſap that had been thawed in the timbers with 
the heat, froze, ſpliting the wood in cracks, with a noiſe 
reſembling the report of a mulker. 

No liquid can here withſtand the cold ; brandy, and 
even ſpirits of wine, froze; but the latter only to a 
conſiſtence like oil. All liquors under the proof of com- 
mon ſpirits became perfectly ſolid, and burſt the veile!s 
that contained them, whether they were of wood, tin, or 
even copper. The ice in the river was above cight feet 
thick, and they could keep their proviſions ſweet as long 
as they pleaſed, without the aſſiſtance of ſalt ; for theic 
game froze the inſtant it was killed, The hairs, rab- 
bits, and partridges, which in ſummer ar@ brown and 
grey, change in winter to white. Every animal is here 
furniſhed by nature with extraordinary furs, to reſiſt the 
cold, which fall off as the warm weather returns; and 
even this is the caſe with the dogs and cats brought hi- 
ther from Europe. If the men touched iron, or any 
other ſolid ſurface, their fingers were froze faſt to it ; or 
if in drinking a dram of brandy out of a glaſs, they 
touched it with their tongue or lips, in pulling it away 
the {kin was left upon it. They buried their beer 
twelve feet deep in the ground, on a bed of willow and 
graſs, both under and over it; and then covered it twelve 
teet deep with a ſoapy earth ; yet ſome of the caſks of 
{mall beer next to the ſides were frozen, and the ſtrong 
iron-bound caſks burſt, though the ſpirituous part re- 
mained fluid in the heart of the ice, and was ſtrong ; bur 
the ice, on being melted, taſted quite vapid ; other caſks 
were not burſt, 

From this account of the ſeverity of the winter one 
would imagine, that it muſt be extremely uncomfortable, 
and its inhabitants very unhappy ; but this is far from 
being rhe caſe, for though the weather is cold, they have 
abundance of furs to ſhelter them from its violence, and 
many other conveniencies that in ſome meaſure put them 
on a level with thoſe that live in a milder climate ; and 
however extraordinary it may appear, there are Engliſh- 
men who have lived in the company's ſettlements for 
ſome years, who prefer that country to any other. 

There are here frequently ſeen parhelia or mock ſuns, 
and halos about the ſun and moon, which are very lumi- 
nous, and beautifully tinged with all the colours of the 
rainbow. Our author obſerves, that he has ſeen fix of 
theſe parhelia at a time. The true ſun alſo riſes and ſets 
with a large cone of yellow light perpendicular to it; and 
no ſooner does it diſappear than the aurora borealis ſpreads 
a thouſand different lights and colours over the whole 
concave of the ſky, with ſuch reſplendent beauty, that 
even the full moon does not efface their luſtre, though 
they are more apparent when ſhe does not ſhine; tor 
then one may diſtinctly read by them, and the ſhadows 
of objects are ſeen upon the ſnow tending to the ſouth- 
eaſt. The ſtars ſeem to burn with a fiery red, eſpecially 
thoſe near the horizon. 

In the ſouthern part of this country the ſoil is fertile, 
the ſurface being a looſe dark mould, under which are 


layers 
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layers of different coloured clay. Near the ſhore the 
land is low and marſhy, covered with trees of various 
forts : and within land are large plains, with little her- 
bage except moſs, interſperſed with tufts of trees, and 
ſome lakes. In the country are a great variety of ſhrubs 
and plants, wi:h many of thoſe known in Europe, as 
the gooſeberry, currant, and cranberry, ſtrawberries, 
angelica, wild auriculas, ſavine, many of the Lapland 
plauts, and others that are unknown to us. There are 
great quantities of wild rice by the fides of lakes and 
rivers; there is alſo long graſs aut good meadow ground, 
and at the factories are tolcrable gardens, eſpecially at 
York Fort, Albany, and Mooſe-river, where moſt kinds 
of Engliſh garden-ſtuff grow very well, as beans, peas, 
cabbages, turuips, and many kinds of ſallads. Farther 
within land the country is much more fruitful, the ſum- 
mers warmer, the winters ſhorter, and lels ſevere, 

There are many ſorts of minerals here: lead - ore is ſaid 
to be found in plenty on the ſurface of the earth near 
Churchill-Fort : iron-ore is likewiſe to be met with, and 
the natives who live to the northward frequently bring 
pieces of copper to that factory. There are likewiſe a 
great variety of talcs, ſpars, and rock-cryſtals of differ- 
ent colours, as red and white, the former reſembling 
rubies, and the latter, which are very tranſparent, 
ſhooting into pentangular priſms. In the northern parts 
is found a kind of coal; the afbeſtos, or ſtone-flax, is 
common here; and alſo a ſtone of a black, ſmooth, 
and ſhining ſurface, that eaſily ſeparates into thin tranſ- 
parent leaves, which the natives uſe as looking-glaſſes, 
The country likewiſe abounds in various kinds ot marble, 
ſome ſpeckled with green, blue, and red; and others per- 
fectly white. | 

Among the animals are deer, rabbits, bravers, and 
other beaſts; with a great variety of birds, as ſwans, 
wild-geeſe, plover, ducks, and many others, that fly to 
the northward in the ſpring to breed, and return to the 
fouthward in autumn. There are likewife eagles, hawks, 
patridges, pheaſants, crows, and owls. 

As the inhabitants of this country are eloathed in the 
ſkins of beavers, and as the principal trade conſiſts in 
thoſe {kins, with which they have ſupplied us by means 
of the Hudſon's Bay company, it will be proper to give 
here a deſcription of that curious animal. A large beaver 
is about twenty-eight inches in length, from the hind 
part of the head to the root of the tail, and weighs ſixty 
or ſeventy pounds, but their colour is different ; in ſome 
places they are black, ia others white, aud in others 
almolt of the colour of the deer. The beaver lives to a 
great age; the females generally bring forth tour young 
ones at a time. Their jaws are furniſhed with two cutters 
and eight grinders ; the upper cutter is two inches and a 
half in length, and the lower fomething longer. "The 
upper jaw projects over the lower one; the head is ſhaped 
like that of a rat, and is ſmall in proportion to its body; 
irs ſnout is long, its eyes ſmall, and its ears ſharp and 
round ; its legs are but about five inches in length, with 
paws formed like a man's hand; but the hind- feet are 
webbed like the toes of a gooſe. The tail is ſhaped like 
the blade of a paddle, and is four inches broad where it 
Joins to the body, five or ſix in the middle, and three at 
the extremity : it is about fourteen inches in length, and 
about an inch in thickneſs. It is covered with a ſcaly 


ſkin, the ſcales being near a quarter of an inch long, and | 


fold over each other, like thoſe of a fiſh. 

The ancient writers on natural hiſtory are miſtaken in 
aſſerting, that the beavers bite off their teſticles when 
purſued by the huntſmen ; for what the phyſicians call 
caſtoreum, is the inguinal glands of this animal. 

The induſtry, foreſight, and good management of theſe 
animals is extremely ſurprizing, and fcarce credible to 
thoſe who never ſaw them. When they want to form 
a ſettlement, three or four, or more of them, alſemble 
together, and firſt pitch upon a place where they may 
have proviſions, ſuch as the bark of trees, roots, or 
graſs, with every thing neceſſary for erecting their 
edifices, which muſt be ſurrounded with water ; and 
if there be neither a convenient lake nor pond, they 
make one, by ſtopping the courſe of ſome brook, or river, 
with a dam. For this purpoſe they cut down trees, 
above the place where they are reſolved to build, and take 


GEOGRAPHY. Hc050s's Bay, 
their meaſures ſo well, as always to mike the tree fall to- 
wards the water, that they may have the his diffance to 
roll it, when they have cut off the branches. This done, 


they float it to the place appointed, and thele pieces they 


cut bigger or leſs to ſuit their convenience. Sometimes 
they uſe the trunks of large tres, which they lay flat in 


the water; at others they faſten ſtakes in the bottom of 


the channel, and then inter weaving ſmall branches, ſill u 
the vacancies with clay, mud, and moſs, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as renders the dam very tight and ſecure. In theſe 
works their tails ſerve them for carts and trowels, and 
their teeth for ſaws and axes ; their paws ſupply the place 
of hands, and their feet ſerve inſtead of oars, 

The conſtruction. of their houſes is no leſs admirable; 
they are generally built upon piles, at ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, but ſometimes cloſe to the banks of the rivers ; 
they firſt make holes at the bottom of the water for plant- 
ing ſix poſts, upon which each of their edifices is built 
in a molt curious manner; their form is round, with a 
flat roof; the walls are two feet thick, and fometimes 
more ; they are formed of the ſame materials as the dams 
juſt mentioned, and every part is ſo well finiſhed, that no 
air can poſlibly enter; about two-thirds of the edifice is 
raiſed above the water; in this they lodge, and are care- 
ful to keep it clean. They have generally three or four 
different avenues to each houſe, which they enter under 
water. To provide proviſtons againſt the winter, they 
draw the ſticks they cut from the trees, and thruſting one 
end into the mud, let them lie under the water to pre- 
{crve the bark green and tender for theit winter proviſione. 
There are ſometimes found eight or ten beavers in one 
houſe ; at others not more than three or four; and let 
them be as numerous as they will, they all lodge upon 
one floor. | 

When the ſnows melt and raiſe the ſtream, they leave 
their dwelling, and ſeparate till the ſeaſon returns for re- 
pairing them, or for building new ones, which is in the 
month of July. The Indians lay traps for the beavers in 
the paths they frequent, and bait them with freſh-cut pop- 
lar boughs, which they are very fond of. Sometimes the 
Indians open the ice near the beaver-houſes, at which 
opening one ſtands, while another diſturbs the houſes ; 
when the beaver haſtening to make his eſcape at the open- 
ing, ſeldom fails of having his brains beat out the mo- 
ment he raiſes his head above the water. 

The beavers are excellent food, but the tongue and 
tail are the moſt delicious parts. The Indians ſome- 


times roatt theſe animals in the ſame manner as we do 


pigs, firſt burning off their fur. 

The coaſts are frequented by ſeals, and the rivers and 
lakes have very large ſturgeons, pike, and trout ; with 
two very delicious kinds of fiſh; the one called titymag, 
the other reſenibling an eel, ſpotted with yellow and 
white, and called by the natives muthoy : theſe are 
reckoned fatteſt in winter, when they are caught by 
making holes in the ice, and letting down a baited 
hook, at which the fiſh greedily bites. At the mouths 
of the rivers, eſpecially thoſe raore to the north, are 
plenty of fine ſalmon, trout, and a fiſh called a ſucker, 
which reſembles a carp. There comes in with the flood 


tide a great number of white whales, which might eaſily 
be taken. 


. 
The Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cu/l:ms, and Religion of the 


Indians on the weſtern Coaſt of Hudſon's Bay; with 4 
Deſcription of York Factory. 


HE natives are of the middle ſize, and of a copper 
colour: they have black eyes, and long, Jank, 
black hair; but their features vary as in Euicpe. They 
are of a chearful diſpoſition, good-natured, affable, 
friendly, and hoaeſt in their dealings. 
In ſummer the men are cloathed in a cloſe coat made 
of blankets, which they buy of che Engliſh ſeti.ed in 
their neighbourhood. They have a pair of leather ſtock- 


ings, which reach ſo high as to ſerve alſo for breeches, 
and they make their ſhoes ef the ſame materials. 
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The cloaths of the women differ from thoſe of the men 
only in their generally wearing a petticoat, that in winter 
comes a little lower than their knees. Their ordinary 
apparel is made of the ſkins of deer, otters, or beaver, 
with the hair or fur on them. The ſleeves of their up- 
per habit are generally tied on with ſtrings at the ſhoul- 
ders, ſo that the arm-pits, even ia the depth of wiuter, 
are expoſed to the cold, which they imagine contributes 
to their health : their diſeaſes indeed are but few, and 
thoſe ariſe chiefly from colds caught after drinking ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, which they buy of the Engliſh; and ir is 
a melancholy truth, that thoſe who live near the ſettle- 
ments of the Hudſon's Bay company, are, by drun- 
kenneſs, become meagre, {mall, indolent, and hardly 
able to encounter the hardſhips of the country ; while 
thoſe who live at a diſtance are hardy, vigorous, and 
active. a 

They dwell in tents covered with mooſe and deer- 
ſkins ſewed together. Theſe are of a circular form, pro- 
bably on account of its being moſt capacious and conve- 
nient for their ſitting round the fire, which is in the 
middle. They are formed of poles, which are extended 
at the bottom, and at the top lean to the centre, where 
an opening is left to admit the light and let out the 
ſmoke. They ſtrew the bottom with the top of pine- 
trees, and lie with their feet to the fire, and their heads 
to the ſides of the tent. The entrance is generally on 
the ſouth-weſt ſide, and they go in by lifiing up one of 
the ſkins, to which is faſtened a piece of ſtick, to make 
it flap cloſe. 

They have no dependance for ſubſiſtance on the fruits 
of the earth, but live entirely on the animals they take 
in hunting or catching in traps. They every ſeaſon make a 
prodigious ſlaughter among the deer, from the abſurd 
opinion that the more they deſtroy the greater plenty 
will ſucceed ; hence they ſometimes leave three or four 
hundred dead on the plains, taking out only their tongues, 
and leaving their carcaſſes either to rot or be devoured 
by the wild beaſts. At other times they attack them in 
the water, and bring great numbers on floats to the fac- 
tories. They alſo live upon birds, and even feed on 
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they then cover him with earth, and over that erect a 
kind of rough monument of ſtones. Such od people as 
have no children, require this office of their friends; but 
in this caſe it is not always complicd with. 

They have likewiſe a very ſtrange mixim of policy, which 
1s obliging their women to procure frequent abortions, 
by the ule of a certain herb, common in that covntry, in 
order to eaſe themſelves of the heavy burden-of an help- 
leſs family. Savage as this cuſtom is, it is leſs barbarous 
than that anciently practiſed by the polite and civilized 
Greeks and Romans, as it is ſtill by the Chincle and Hot- 
tentots, of expoſing their children, and leaving them to 
periſh with hunger or to be devourea by wild beafts. 

They acknowledge a Bring of infinite goodneſs, whom 
they ſtyle Uckewma, or the Great Chief, whom they con- 
ſider as the author of all the bleſſiags they enjoy, and 
ſing a kind of hymns to his praiſe, ia a grave and ſolemn 
tone, that is not altogether diſagreeable; but their reli- 
gious ſentiments are very inconſiſtent and confuſed. They 
likewiſe acknowledge another being, whom they call 
Witticca, and — 2 as the author of all evil; of him 
they are much afraid; but it is not faid that they uſe any 
methods to appeaſe him. 

Though theſe people ſpend the beſt part of their lives 
in procuring neceſſaries, and might caſily lay up a ſtore 
of proviſions to ſecure them againti want; yet they take 
little care of futurity. From their natural generoſity 
they are very free of their proviſions when they have 
plenty, and, except drying a little veniſon and fiſh, take 
no care to have a ſupply againſt winter. The Indians 
who come in the ſummer to trade at the factories, ſome- 
times not obtaining the ſuccours they expected, have been 
obliged to ſinge off the fur from thouſands of beaver- 
ſkins, in order to feed upon the leather: but when they 
are thus reduced to the greateſt extremity, they behave 
with a patience that is caſiet to admire than to imitate. 
They frequently travel two or three hundred miles, 
even in the depth of winter, through a wide open conn- 
try, without meeting with any houſe to receive them, of 
carrying any tent for their protection. At the approach 
of night they raiſe a kind of fence with bruthwood, by 
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eagles, hawks, crows, and owls, as well as on partridges, þthe ſide of which they kindle a fire, and having cleared 
wild geeſe, and ducks. They generally boil their fleſh, and haway the ſnow, they lie down upon the ground, and 
eat it by itſelf, drinking the water it is boiled in, which | ſleep between the fire and the fence : but when they 


they eſteem very wholeſome ; and in the ſame manner 
they dreſs their fiſh. 

Theſe ignorant people have many amiable qualities: 
they are influenced in their behaviour by a natural love 
of rectitude, that reſtrains them from all acts of violence 
and injuſtice, as effectually as the moit rigorous laws. 
The chiefs of every family, or tribe, who are generally 
choſen from among the moſt ancient of the people, 
uſually for their ſkill in hunting, their experience in 
trade, and their valour in the wars, in which they fre- 
quently engage, direct thoſe who reſide with them in 
their different employments; but their advice is rather 
followed through deference and reſpect than any com- 
pulſive obligation. 

They have, however, ſome cuſtoms which muſt appear 
very whimſical, and others that are extremely cruel. It 
is eſteemed a great offence for a woman to ſtride over the 
legs of a man when he fits on the ground, and they 
even think it beneath them to drink out of the ſame vel- 
ſel with their wives. They have auother cuſtom that 
muſt appear ſhocking to every humane mind, and in which 
they are in ſome meaſure jmitated by the Hottentots. 
The latter, as hath been mentioned in treating of Cali- 
fornia, expoſe their parents, when labouring under the 
intirmities of old age, to periſh with hunger, or to be de- 
roured by wild beaſts, and theſe wretches ſtrangles theirs; 
tor when their parents grow fo old as to be unable to 
iupport themſelves by their own labour, they require 
their children to ſtrangle them, and their performing it 
is eſteemed an act of duty. This is done in the following 
manner: the old perſon's grave being dug, he goes into 
it, and after having converſed and ſmoked a pipe, or: per- 
haps drank a dram or two with his children, he informs 
them that he is ready ; upon which two of them put a 
thong about his neck, then one ſtanding on one fide, and 
tue other oppoſite to him, pull violently till he has expired; 


happen to be benighted where no wood can be obtained, 


they are obliged to lie down under the ſnow, as is prac- 
tiſed in Siberia and ſome other countries; and by this 
means they are in a great meaſure ſheltered from the 
ſharpneſs of the piercing air, 

As York-fort is ſituated on the welt coaſt of Hudſon's 
Bay, in the country, the manners of whoſe inhabitants 
we have juſt deſcribed, and is conſidered as the molt va- 
luable of the Hudſon's Bay Company's ſettlement, we 
ſhall here give a deſcription of it. It is ſeated on the 
ſouthern branch of Port Nelſon-river, called Hays's 
River, within five miles of its fall into the fea, in the 
latitnde of fifty-ſeven degrees twenty minutes, and in 
the ninety-third degree fitth-cight minutes weſt fongi- 
rude. This fort and factory is in a clear ſpace, ſurrounded 
on three ſides by the woods, with an open front to the 
water, The fort is a ſquare building, flanked with four 
ſmall baſtions, all of them covered, and at preſent con- 
verted either into lodgings or ſtore- rooms. There are 
three ſmall patteraroes placed on each of the curtains; 
the whole is paliſadoed: a battery of pretty large guns 
commands the river, and a {mail breaſt-work of turf is 
thrown up by way of defence of the battery; but even 
in time of war the number of people who relide there 
amount to no more than between thirty and forty. On 
the ſouth-eaſt of the fort is a dock for rebuilding or re- 
pairing ſloops or boats, between which and the battery 
is a piece of land called The plantation, where the lu- 
dians who come to the factory pitch their tents ; and 
there are generally one or two tents of old infirm Indians, 
both men and women, whoare maintained by the factory. 
from which this place is ſeparated by two rows of high 
paliſadoes: between theſe are {tore-houfes, the kit- 
chen, and ſome work- hops low built; and within the 
inner paliſadoes are ſmall ſpots jowed with turuips, 
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colworts, ſallads, and other gaiden-ſtuff, But however 
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formidable this fort may appear to the natives, it is 
incapable of defence, ſhould it happen to be attacked 
by an European army. 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the diffe- 
rent Tribes of Eſhimeaux, or Eſhimows, chiefly ſeated on 
the Eaſt Side of Hudſon's Bay. 


T would not be difficult, in treating of the countries 
which border on Hudſon's Bay, to give the names and 
ſituation of a number of little iſlands, harbours, and 
creeks, but it is impoſlible to give a good account of any 
of them, that will either anſwer the purpoſes of inſtruc- 
tion or entertainment; we ſhall therefore confine our- 
ſelves to the different inhabitants. 

The principal inhabitants ſituated to the north of thoſe 
juſt deſcribed are the Eſkimeaux, which name is derived 
from an Indian word that ſignifies eaters of raw fleſh ; 
for after thoroughly drying the fleſh of the beaſts they 
kill, they eat it without any further preparation ; and it is 
evident that to this Indian term is added a French termi- 
nation ; but to adapt it to the Engliſh pronunciation, it 
ſhould rather have been written by our authors Eſkimows, 

Theſe people are of ſeveral tribes, and we ſhall begin 
with thoſe who live on the borders of the ſtreights which 
enter into Hudſon's Bay. They are of a middle ſize, 
robuſt, and inclinable to be fat. Their heads are large, 
and their faces round and _—_ ; their eyes are black, 
ſmall, and ſparkling ; their noſes flat, their lips thick, 
and their hair lank and black : they have broad ſhoulders, 
and their limbs are proportionable ; but their feet are ex- 
traordinary ſmall. 

The behaviour of the Eſkimows ischearful and ſpright- 
ly; but ſome nations of them are ſaid to be ſubtle, cun- 
ning, and deceitful, great flatterers, and much addicted 
to pilfer from ſtrangers ; eaſily rendered bold by encou- 
ragement, but as eaſily frightened ; and fo attached to 
their own country, that ſome, who have been taken 
priſoners by the Southern Indians when they were boys, 
and brought to the factories, have for ſeveral years re- 
gretted their abſence from their native country, and the 
enjoyment of what on loved when they were there : 
thus one of them, after having been fed on Engliſh 
diet, being preſent when an Engliſhman was cutting up 
a ſeal, from which the train-oil ran very plentifully, 
ſcooped up what he could fave with his hands, and ſwal- 
lowing it, cried, © Ah! commend me to my own dear 
% country, where I could get my belly-full of this.” 

The men's cloaths are made of ſeals-ſkins, and ſome- 
times of the ſkins of land and ſea-fowl ſewed together; 
their coats have a hood like a capuchin, are cloſe from 
tie breaſt before, and reach no lower than the middle of 
tie thigh : the breeches are cloſe before and behind, ga- 
thered like a purſe, with a ſtring, and tied about their 
waiſts : they have ſeveral pairs of boots and ſocks, which 
they wear one over another, to keep them warm and dry. 
The difference between the dreſs of the men and that of 
the women is, that the latter have a narrow flap behind 
to their jacket, that reaches to their heels. Their hoods 
are likewiſe larger and wider at the ſhoulders, for the ſake 
of carrying their children in them at their backs ; and 
their boots, which are a great deal wider, are commonly 
ſtuck out with whalebone, becauſe when they want to 
put a child out of their arms, they lip it into one of 
their boots till they can take it up again. A few of them 
wear ſhifts of feals bladders ſewed together. Their cloaths 
arc in general ſewed very neatly : this is performed with 
an ivory needle, and the ſine vs of a deer ſplit fine, and 
uſed for thread, They diſcover a good deal of taſte in 
adorning them with ſtripes of different coloured ſkins 
ſewed in the manner of borders, cuffs, and robings for 
their cloaths, which altogether appear handſome as well 
as convenient. 

One ſingular part of their dreſs is their ſnow- eyes, as 
they properly call them. Theſe are bits of wood, or 
ivory, formed to cover the organs of ſight, and tied at 


the back of the head: in each piece are two ſlits of the 
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ſame length with the eyes, but narrower, through: wien 
they ſee very diſtinctly. This invention prevents {1 0.4 
blindneſs, a very painful diſorder, occaſioned by the 
brightneſs of the light reflected from the ſnow, efpeciaily 
in ſpring. Their uſe ſtrengthens the fight, and becomes 
ſo habitual to them, that when they would obſerve an 
object at a great diſtance, they comm ouly look through 
them, as we do through a perſpective glass. 

The ſame ſpiric of invention is obſervable in their in- 
ſtruments for fſhing and fowling, which, in ſeveral 
reſpects, reſemble thoſe of the Greenlanders. Their darts 
and harpoons are well made, as arc alſo their bows and 
arrows. Their boats, which are caſy of carriage, and 
quick in motion, reſemble thoſe of the Greenlanders, 
have their frames made of wood or whalebone, cotercd 
all over with ſeal-ſkin parchment, except a hole in the 
middle, which has a ring of wood or whalebone round 
it, to prevent the water running in from the deck, afford- 
ing only room for one man to fit in, his feet being ſtretch- 
ed forward; and ſometimes the ſkin is laced about his 
waiſt at the above-mentioned rim, which eft*tnally ſhuts 
out the water. They rub the ſeams with a kind of ſize 
made of ſeals blubber. In theſe boats they carry their 
little conveniencies, and their inſtruments for killing 
whales, ſea-horſes, ſea-unicorns, ſeals, and the like. 
They alſo carry in their canoes ſlings and ſtones, with 
which they can do execution at a great diſtance. Their 
harpoons are headed and pointed with the teeth of the 
morſe, one end of it ſerving for a ſpear, and the other 
for introducing into the body of the fiſh a barb tipped 
with iron, which remains there, while the other part of 
the harpoon readily diſengages itſelf and comes out. To 
this barb is faſtened a thong of the hide of the morſe, at 
the end of which is a ſeal-ſkin blown np, which ſerves 
as a buoy, to ſhew them where the whale is when he 
goes down, and prodigiouſly fatigues him in ſwimming. 
As ſoon as he expires, they, with their canoes, tow 
him aſhore, and ſtrip him of his fat, which not only 
ſerves them for food, but to burn in their lamps during 
winter. 

As the perſons who traverſed Hudſon's Bay, in order 
to diſcover a north-welt paſſage, had no leiſure to examine 
the countries through which they paſſed, and had ſometimes 
opportunities of obſerving the natives, they were enabled 
to deſcribe the latter, without having it in their power to 
give much account of the former. In Mr. Ellis's voyage, 
which was attempted in order to find out that paſſage, the 
ſhip named the Reſolution was driven upon a ridge of 
ſtones, when ſix boats of Eſkimows came off with whale- 
bone, which, notwithſtanding their danger, they bought 
of them. Theſe people, ſo far from taking advantage 
of their diſtreſs, behaved with the utmolt civility, and 
endeavoured to relieve them: for when the tide had float- 
ed them off, an old man, who ſeemed better acquainted 
with the place than the reſt, had the humanity to paddlc 
before them to point out the ſhoals, and direct their 
courſe, by keeping in deep water: thus, by his aſſiſtance, 
the Reſolution eſcaped being loſt, which is a ſufficieat 
proof that theſe people do not deſerve to be termed art- 
ful and thieviſh, ſince they could not avoid being ſenſi- 
ble that they would have reaped great advantage by the 
loſs of the ſhip. Our author therefore juſtly obſerves, 
that whatever others may ſay to their prejudice, it is but 
juſtice to own, that they behaved not only with huma- 
nity, but with great kindneſs and friendſhip. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the ingenuity and induſtry 
of theſe people, who, for want of iron, are frequently 
obliged to make not only the barbs of their harpoons, 
but alſo their hatchets and knives, of ſtones, ſea-horſe 
teeth, and ſea · uuicorns horns; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive the dexterous uſe they make of materins that ſeem 
ſo very improper for the purpoſes to which they empioy 
them. Theſe ſeem to be originally one people with 
thoſe juſt deſcribed ; but are more affable and friendly, 
and likewiſe more {ſkilful artiſts, The borders of their 
habits are generally fringed with cut leather, and are 
ſometimes hung with the teeth of fawns, The women 
do not, like thoſe of the other Eſkimows, ſtick out the 
ſides of their boots with whalebone : they alſo differ from 
them by wearing a cap made of the {kin of a buffalo's tall. 
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which, though it has a frightful appearance, is of great 
ule in keeping off the muſketoes, which are here exceſ- 
ſively troublelome. Indeed the hair hanging over their 
faces ſomewhat obſtructs their ſight, but it is ealily re- 


moved with their hands; and, was it not for this defence, cleared, are in many places good paſturage. 


theſe inſets would be inſupportable. Hence their children 


wear the ſame cap while hanging at their mother's backs ; 
and as, thus drelled, they make a moſt diſmal figue, it 
is apt to raiſe a ſhocking idea of the barbarity ot theſe 
harmleſs and inoffenſive people. Their manner of kin- 
dling a fire appears very extraordinary, but is nearly the 
ſame in all countries where they have not the advantage 
of fliats and ſteel : they prepare two pieces of dry wood, 
and making a {mall hole in each, fit to them a little cylia- 
drical piece of wood, round which a thong is put; then 
by pulling the ends of the thong, they whirl the cylin- 
drical piece about with ſuch velocity, that the motion lets 
the wood on fire; when lightiog a little dry moſs, which 
ſerves for tinder, they make as large a fire as they pleaſe : 
but as the little timber they have towards the north of 
Hudſon's Bay, is only what is driven on ſhore, this fails 
them in winter, and they are obliged, like the Green- 
landers, to make uſe of their lamps, tor the ſupply of their 
family occaſions. 

Theſe ſimple people were fo far from being jealous of 
their wives, that they offered them to the Engliſh ſailors, 
from an opinion that the children they had by them would 
be in every reſpect as much ſuperior to thoſe of their na- 
tion, as they took the Engliſh to be; for they imagine, 
fays our author, that in the molt literal ſenſe every man 
— ＋ his like, and that the ſon of a captain muſt infal- 
libly be a captain. 

On their going to 
uſually take in their boats a bladder filled with train · oil, 
as our people do a dram - bottle, and ſeem to drink the 
contents with the ſame reliſh; and when their ſtock is 
out, they have been ſeen to draw the bladder through 
their teeth with much ſeeming ſatisfaftion. They are 
probably convinced by experience of the ſalutary effects 
of this coarſe kind of oil in this rigorous climate, which 
renders them ſo fond of it. They alſo uſe it for their 
lamps, which are made of ſtone, hollowed out with as 
much art as can well be expected, conſidering their 
tools. 

We ſhall now leave Hudſon's Bay, which, conſidering 
its great extent, may as well be called a ſca as the Baltic, 
and ſeveral others that bear that name; and ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that ia failing to the northward from York fort 
every thing dwindles, the men become lower in ſtature, 


and in the latitude of fixty-one degrecs the very trees 
ſhrink into bruſhwood, 


SECT. . 
Of NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce; with a 


par ticular Account of the Manner of preparing the Cod 
in that Mani. 


E WFOUNDLAND received its name from Cabot, 

who diſcovered it in 1497. It is of a triangular 
torm, and ſituated to the eaſt of the gulph of St. Law- 
rence, between the forty - ſixth degree forty minutes and 
the torty-ſecond degree ſeven minutes north latitude, and 
between the forty-tirſt degree fifty-two minutes and the 
fifty-ſeventh degree forty minutes weſt longitude ; it being 
bounded to the eallward and ſouthward by the Atlantic 
ocean, on the north by the ſtreights of Belleitle, and on the 
welt by the gulph of St. Lawrence. 

The coalts are extremely ſubject to fogs, occaſioned by 
the vapours exhaled from the lakes, ſwamps, and bogs, 
with which the iſland abounds; yet the air is ſalubrious, 
and agreeable to molt conſtitutions. The winters are 
levere, attended with almoſt continual ſtorms of ſnow 
and (leet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. 

The foil is generally luppoſed to be batten, except 
only the banks of the rivers, which re toletably fertile. 
There are however woods of different Kinds :hrunghout 
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ſea, in order to catch fiſh, they | 
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almoit all the country tor ſcveral mils from the coal, 
which coutum abundauce ot timber fit for hip and bont 
building, as well as fur ccctiag tages for curing and 
drying uh, aud beyond thete woods, where the lands are 
1 he inland 
parts ot the country riſe into high hills, aud ſink into bogs 


aud fwamps; Where ſuch parts as arc not covered with 


water, afford only ſhrubs, tpruce, and white moſs. This 
iſland however contains many fine rivers, lakes, and rivu- 
lets, which abound with beaver, otters, and the like, 
and afford great plenty of ſalmon and other fith : the 
toreſts are ſtored with deer, mooſe, bears, wolves, and 
toxes in great plenty; but here are few cattle, theep, or 
horſes ; inſtead of the latter, the inhabitants make ute 
of dogs for drawing ot wood and other necetlarics. Theſe 
they manage with great dexterity, fixing them in leather 
collars, and yoking together what number they pleaſe. 
There are here great plenty of wild fowl, but the ſtaple 
commodity of the itland is cod-fith, which are here larger 
and in greater abundance than in auy part of the world 
yet diſcovered ; and a conſiderable part of Europe is at 
preſent chiefly ſupplied with this article from hence. 

Great Britain and North America, at the loweſt com- 
putation, annually employ upwards of ten rhouſand 
fail in this fiſhery ; on board ot which, and on ſhore, to 
cure and pack the fiſh, are not leſs than three thouſand 
bands; ſo that it is at the ſame time, not only a very pro- 
fitable branch ot trade to the merchant, but a ſource of 
livelihood to ſo many thoufands of poor people, and a 
moſt excellent nurſery to the royal navy, which is hence 
ſupplied with a great number of able ſeamen : it might 
ſtill be much enlarged ; for notwithſtanding the great 
trade carried on by the Engliſh here, the French are iaid 
to have by far the belt part. 

On theſe coaſts are alſo taken a great number of 
whales, ſeals, porpoiſes, &c. whence above five thouſand 
barrels of oil, beſides a great quantity of whale- bone, 
ſeal-tkins, &c. are annually exported from hence to dit- 
ferent parts of the world; all which ſufficiently ſhew the 
importance of the iſland, notwithſtanding the fzretity 
of the climate, and the roughneſs and barrenueſs of the 
{oil. 

The number of Engliſh inhabitants on the iſland is 
uncertain and fluctuating. They are indeed very incou- 
ſiderable, it compared with its extent, but there are not 
halt the number in winter that there are in ſummer. The 
capital of the iſland, which is ſeated on the ſouthern 
point, contains no more than between threeſcore and 
fourſcore houſes. 

As fiſhing is the ſtaple commodity of Newroundland 
and the adjacent iſlands, it will not, peihaps, be difagree- 
able to our readers, if we here give a concile account of 
the method of curing the cod, and preparing it for the 
market. 

The veſſels employed in this buſineſs are ſmall ſhallops, 
which come to ſhore every day, where the fiſhermen 
throw the cod they have taken upon a (tage prepared for 
that purpoſe. One of them, who is called the cut-throat, 
opens the fiſh with a two-edged knite, and cuts off his 
head ; a ſecond hands the fiſh to the carver, who ſtands 
oppolite to him at a table erefted upon the ſtage, who 
with a fingle-edged knife, fix or eight inches long, and 
very thick on the back, to increaſe its weight, ſplits the 
fiſh open; when it is conveyed to the ſalter, who places 
it with che ſkin undermoſt in a barrel, and then very 
ſlightly covers it with falt, laying the fiſh as regularly one 
| upon another. 

After leaving the cod in ſalt three or four days, and 
ſometimes twice as long, according 10 the ſeaſon, they 
put it into a tub, waſh it well, make it up in piles, and, 
in fair weather, ſpread it out with the ſkin undermoſt, on 
a kind of ſtage raiſed with wattles about two feet from the 
ground; before night they turn the (kin uppermoſt, 
which they alſo do whenever it rains. When the fiſh 


becomes a little dry, it is raited iuto larger piles, where 
it reſts a day or two; after which it is again expofed to 
the air, and turned according as there is occaſion, 
before they again raiſe it into larger piles, where, af- 
ter this is done, it {ometimes remains fifteen days with- 
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out being moved ; after which it is once more expoſed 
ro the air, and when almoſt dry, gathered together again, 
in order to ſweat, which takes up twenty-fuur hours or 
more, according to the ſeaſon : it is then opened and 
expoſed to the air for the laſt time, and when thoroughly 
dried, houſed. 

Fiſh cured in this manner are not only more fair to the 
eye, but more grateful to the taſte, than thoſe which are 
partly prepared at ſea ; and that cured in the ſpring before 
the great heats, is generally the beſt. 


Ker. . 
&f Care BreToON, called by the French LIsLE ROYAL. 


Ks Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Climate, Sail, 
and Produce, with the Advantages France received 
from it. 

HE iſland of Cape Breton, which is ſeated fifreen 
leagnes to the ſouth welt of Newtoundland, is in 

the forty-lixth degree north latitude, and in the fifty- 
eighth degree thirty minutes weſt longitude, it being ſe- 
rated from the continent by a narrow paſſage on the 
weſt. This iſland is about one hundred and ten miles 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt. Round it are ſe 
veral harbours and bays, which, from its ſituation in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, have made it conſidered as the 


key of Canada, it being a ſafe retreat for ſhips bound| 


either to or from Canada. 

It is of a very irregular figure, and ſo cut through by 
lakes and rivers, that its two principal parts are held to- 
gether only by an iſthmus of about eight hundred paces 
in breadth; this neck of land ſeparates the bottom of 
Port Toulouſe from ſeveral lakes, which are called La- 
brador. Theſe lakes diſcharge themſelves into the fea to 
the eaſt by two channels, formed by the iſlands of Ver- 
deronne and la Boularderie. 

All its ports open to the eaſt, turning a little to the 
ſouth, and are within the ſpace of fifty-hive leagues, be- 
ginning at Port Dauphin, and continuing to Port Tou- 
louſe, which is almoſt at the entrance of the paſſage 
of Fronſac. In all other parts it is difficult to find an- 
chorage. The northern coaſts are very high, and almoſt 
inacceſſible ; and it is not eaſy to land on the weſtern 
coalt, till you come to the paſſage of Fronſac, near which, 
as we have already obſerved, is Port Toulouſe, which is 
between a kind of gulph called Little St. Peter's, and the 
iſland of St. Peter: from hence proceeding towards the 
ſouth-eaſt is the bay of Gaborie, at twenty leagues 
diſtance ; this bay is a league broad, between iſlands 
and rocks, and two leagues in depth; but it is not fate to 
come near the iſlands, The harbour of Louiſburgh, for- 
merly called the Engliſh Harbour, is not above a league 
from the laſt- mentioned bay, and perhaps one of the fineſt 
in America, it being near tour leagues in circumference. 
and having every where fix or ſeven fathoms water. The 
town of LouiſGurgh is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt fide, in 
latitude forty-five degrees fifty minutes, and in fifty-eight 
degrees thirty-five minutes welt longitude. When it 
was Jaſt taken by the Engliſh, it was pretty ſtrongly 
fortified, with as much regularity as the ſituation would 
admit. It had a good rampart, with irregular baſtions, 
a dry ditch, a covert-way, with an excellent glacis, and 
before two of the curtains a ravelin, with a bridge to the 
fallee-ports ; but the chief ſtrength of the place by land 
conſiſted iu the thickneſs of the walls, and the impaſſuble 
moraſſes, that extend from the foot of the glacis to a 
conſiderable diſtance. There was indeed one part with- 
out any walls for about a hundred yards, they being 
there abſolutely unneceſſary, the fea flowing cloſe to the 


town, and therefore a paliſade was thought a ſufficient | 


defence: nor can even {mall barks approach it for want of 
fufficient depth of water; and ſhips mult keep at a very 
conſiderable diſtance, on account of the rocks and ſhoals. 
Beſides, there were two collateral baſtions, which flanked 
this part to very great advantage. In the centre of one 
of the chief baſtions was a ſtrong building, with a 
moat on the fide towards the town; and this was 
called the citadel, though it had neither artillery, nor wa: 
a ſtructure proper for receiving any: indeed the entrance 
to it was over a draw-bridge, on one fide of which was 
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a corps de garde, and advanced centinels on the other 
Within this building were the apartments fo the gover- 
nor, the barracks for the gat riſon, the aricnal, and under 
the plattorm of the reduubt a magazine al ways well tur. 
aiſhed with military ſtores. The pariſh-church, or ra- 
ther chapel, was alſo within the citadel, and without it 
was another belonging to the hoſpital ot St. Jean de Dieu, 
an elegant and ſpacivus ſtructure, built with ſtone. On 
an illand at the entrance of the harbour was a (lrong fort, 
and on the oppoſite ſide a very high tower, ſerving as a light 
houſe. Here was a large tortification called the royal 
battery, and beyond it was another fort built on a point 
farther within the harbour. When the town of Louiſ- 
burgh was lalt taken from the French, it conſiſted of only 
ſeveral narrow lanes, and had few tolerable houſes in it, 
they being of wood, with a foundation of (tone carried 
about fix feet above the ground. 

There are ſeveral other excellent ports; which are the 
more necellary, as the fea round the illand is ſubject to 
violent ſtorms of wind, with ſnow and (cet, and ſuch fi 
that it is frequently impoſſible to fee the length of a ſhip : 
but what is ſtill more extraordinary, theſe fogs will, in 
the ſpace of one froſty night, caſe over the rigging of ſhi 
with ſuch thick ice, as to render them impoſſible to be 
worked till it is beaten off: the quaatity beat off from 
only one of the ſhips employed in the conqueſt of the 
iſland in 1758, was computed to amount to {ix or eight 
tons weight; yet this amazing quantity was all con- 
gealed on the night of the fifth of May, when warmer 
weather might have been expected. Theſe circumſtances 
ſhew the advantages of an iſland filled with ſuch a 
— of excellent ports, ſeated in ſuch a tremendous 
ea. 

The foil and climate nearly reſemble thoſe of New- 
foundland, and conſequently its pro.iuce 30 very dif- 
ferent. A conſiderable part of the land is barren; it, 
however, produces oaks. of a prodizious ſize, pines for 
maſts, and all forts of timber tit for building. The moſt 
common forts are cedar, oak, aſh, beech, maple, aſpin, 
wild-cherry, and plane-trees. It likewiſe produces ſome 
forts of fruit, particularly apples, with herbs and roots, 
ſome kinds of grains, with hemp and flax. | 

Iz is obſervable, that the mountains may be cultivated 
up to the tops, and that the good ſoil always inclines to- 
wards the ſouth. There are h-re great numbers of fowl, 
particularly very large partridges, which in their feathers 
reſemble pheaſants. There are here likewiſe animals 
brought from Europe, as horned cattle, hogs, ſheep, 
goats, and poultry. The lakes, rivers, and bays abound 
with beavers, otters, and excellent hh in the greateſt 
plenty ; and what is got by hunting, ſhooting, and fiſh- 
ing, is ſufficient to maintain the i:.1abitants a good part 
of the year, 

This induced the French, on their being excluded from 
Acadia and Newfoundland, to begin a ſettlement here 
in 1714, Which they continued to increaſe, and fortified 
it in 1720, They were, however, diſpoſſeſſed in 1745 
by the bravery ot the inhabitants of New Eugland, with 
little aſſiſtance from Great Britain; but it was again, by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ceded to the French, 
who ſpared no expence to tortify and ſtrengthen it. How- 
ever, it was again reduced in 1758 by the Britith troops 
under general Amherſt and admiral Boſcawen, togethei 
with a large body of New England men, who found ir 
that place rwo hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, 
and eighteen mortars, together with a very large quan- 
tity of ſtores and ammunition ; and was yielded for ever 
to the crown of Great Britain by the laſt pcace, ſince 
which the fortifieations have been blown up, and the 
town of Louiſburgh diſmant'ed. 

The importance of this illand to the French may be 
eſtimated from the advantages they reaped from it when 
in their poſſeſſion. Though but a imall number of ſhips 
hſhed near the harbour of Louiſburgh, in compariſon 0 
thoſe employed in the French fiſheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland, the gulph of St. Lawrence, aud the neigh- 
bouring ſhores, bays, and harbours; yet it is fo ſituated, 
that all their fiſhiug- veſſels could repair to it on any dan- 
ger, or emergency, eſpecially thoſe which Eſhed in the 
\zulph on the man, or at the north-weſt end of New” 
toundland, none of which are above one or two days Rl 
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at molt from rher.ce ; as might alto thoſe veſſels which 
loaded with mud-fHiſh on the banks; whence this iſland 
was the centre and protection of their whole fiſhery. 

According to a computation made by perſons intimate- 
Iy acquainted with every branch of their fiſhery here, the 
quantity of fiſh they caught in the year before the laſt war 
was one million one hundred and forty-nine thouſand 
quintals of dry fiſh, and three million nine hundred thou- 
{ind mud-fith ; the value of both which, including three 
thouſand one hundred and fixteen one quarter tons of 
train-oil, drawn from the blubber, amounts to nine hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix theuſand five hundred and ſeventy- 
{:ven pounds ten ſhillings, according to the prime coll of 
the fiſh at Newfoundland; aud with the addition of its 
freight to the ſcveral markets where it is fold, makes nine 
hundred and forty nine thouſand one hundred and ninety- 
two pounds ten ſhillings ſterling; and if to this be added 
the conſumption which is made of their c: arſe woollens 
by the men employed in the fiſhery, reckoning for each 
a blanket, watch-coat, rug, pea jacket, &c. in the whole 
thirty ſhillings per man, with the brandy they conſume ; 
and alſo the canvas, cordage, nets, ho»ks, grapplings, 
anchors, &c. that the ſhips and ſhallops of this tiſhery 
muſt expend at fea and on ſtore, the value of it will 
amount, at leaſt, to one million ſterling per annum, at 
which it is generally computc. 

But in order to form a juſt cſtimate of the value of this 
branch of trade to the French, we ſhould alfo take in its 
beneficial conſequences, which principally conſiſt in the fol- 
lowing articles: Firſt, the train-oll produced by it is nec2{- 
ſary to the French in their woollen manufacture, in which 
they have already attempted to rival us with roo much luc- 
ceſs; and their ſugar colonies abroad, which cannot do with- 
out it, are ſupplicd with it from France out of this fiſhery, 

Secondly, the trade it opens for them in the Mediter- 
ranean, and all the Roman Catholic ſtates, where they 
carry their fiſh to market ; and by this means force a 
vent for the French manutactures; which has been found 
ſo beneficial to their commercial intereſt, that they have 
been indefatigable in the cultivation of it, ſparing no 
pains or coſt, and uſing every art to monopolize it. 

Thirdly, the great increaſe of their navigation and ſea- 
men ariſing from this fiſhery, in which five hundred and 
ſixty-four ſhips, beſides ſhallops, and twenty-ſeven thou- 
ſand five hundred ſeamen, were employed ; circumſtan- 
ces, eſpecially the latter, which, conſidered with regard 
to their maritime force, were of themſelves as valuable 
to France, as the revenue of the fiſhery itſelf : hence 
Charlevoix, in his Hiſtory of New France, juſtly obſerves, 
« That this fiſhery was a more valuable ſource of wealth 
and power to France, than even the mines of Peru or 
« Mexico would be.” ; 

This great branch of trade may be ſaid to have de- 
pended upon the poſſeſſion of the Iſland of Cape Breton, 
on account of its affording them a convenient harbour to 
ſupply and protect it; but this they have ſince found means 
to carry on in a very profitable manner to themſelves 
without it. However, there are other great advantages 
which the French received from their poſſeſſion of this 
iſland. France has not one ſca- port for the relief and 
ſhelter of her trading ſhips, either to or from the Weſt 
Indies, open to them any where in North America to the 


northward of the river Miſſiſſippi; and conſequently the 
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| whole trade muſt for the future he expoſed to the Englich 
privateers from the northern colonics in time of war, 
without any place of ftrengrh to which they can rotten? ; 
bur Louilburgh ſervell thei os en harbour for their (his 
employed in this trade to refoit to for won and wary 

to clean or repair, for convoy feen thence to Old tra: 
and on account of any Giitrots, To all this must be 
added, that the poii:tion of ti island put it int that 
in time of war, with their p:;vatcers nam: 
to ſuch a degree, that it hus over been da! 
liſh the Duakirk of North America. 
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HOUGH the iſland of St. John is ſeated in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Breton, and lies partly 
between it and the continent, and conſequently has 
nearly the fame climate, yet it greatly excceds the iſlands 
juſt mentioned, with reſpect to its pleaſantneſs and the 
fertility of its foil. It is computed to be about ſixty 
miles in length, and has not only a commodious harbour 
for carrying on the fiſhery, but abounds with a variety of 
uſeful timber and moſt kinds of game common tothe neigh- 
bouring country. This iſland is fo fertile, and was ſo well 
improved while poſſeſſed by the French, that it was juſlly 
{tiled the granary of Canada, which it furniſhed with 
great plenty of moſt ſorts of corn, as well as great quan- 
tities of beef and pork ; and, when laſt taken, had up- 
wards of ten thouſand head of black cattle, and fome of 
the tarmers raiſed twelve hundred buſhels of corn annu- 
ally. It has ſeveral rivers, which abound with ſalmon, 
trout, eels, &c. and the ſurrounding ſea affords plenty of 
ſturgeon, plaice, and moſt kinds of ſhell-fiſh. An ifland 
of this advantage was at once carefully cultivated, and 
its importance concealed from the Engliſh, leſt it ſhould 
induce them to make themſelves maſters of it, and by 
that means cut off the principal ſupplies from Quebec. 
In this iſland are yet conſiderable quantities of land un- 
cultivated, which, by a proper improvement, would ren - 
der it ſtill more valuable. 

When this iſland was ſurrendered to Colone! Rollo, it 
had four thouſand inhabitants ; and, to the diſgrace of the 
governor, there were found in his houſe ſcveral Engliſh 
ſcalps, which were brought there to market by the ſavages 
of Nova Scotia; this being the place where they were 
encouraged to carry on this barbarous and inhuman 
trade. 

The important conqueſt of the iſlands of Cape Breton 
and Sr. John filled the whole kingdom with exultation ; 
and eleven pair of colours, taken at Louiſburgh, were 
by his majeſty's order, carried in a pompous parade, 
efcorted by a detachment of foot-guards, from Kenſing- 
ton-palace to the cathedral of St. Paul, where they were 
depoſited as trophies, under a diſcharge of cannon, and 
other expreſſions of triumph and exultation. 

Both this iſland and that of Cape Breton are at preſent 
under the government of Nova Scotia, as are alſo ſeveral 
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Of NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA, NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, 
the JERSEYS, PENNSYLVANIA, and MARYLAND. 


SECT. L 
Of AcaDIA, or Nova SCOTIA. 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Harbours, and Hiſtory. 


 CADIA, or Nova Scotia, is the moſt eaſtern part 
of the continent of America. It is bounded by 
the gulph of St. Lawrence and the ſtreights of Canſo, 
which ſeparate it from Cape Breton, on the eaſt ; on the 
ſouth by the Atlantic ocean ; on the weſt by the bay of 
Fundy and the province of Main, belonging to Maſſa- 
chuſets- bay; and on the north by the river of St. Law- 
rence, which divides it from Canada ; extending from 
the forty-third degree thirty-ſevea minutes to the forty- 
ninth degree thirty minutes north latitude, and from the 
ſixtieth degree fifteen minutes to the ſixty- ninth degree 
welt longitude. It is ſo indented by what is called the 
bay of Fundy, that the ſouth-eaſt part, towards the 
ocean, forms a triangular peninſula, only joined by a 
{mall iſthmus to the other part. 

It is in general a fine country, the climate being tole- 
rably temperate, though pretty ſevere in winter, when 
the cold is ſharp and the ſnow lies deep on the ground; 
but the air is there generally clear, with a bright ſun- 
ſhine, and azure ſky: the ſummer is, however, hotter 
than in England. 

The ſoil of this province is various, in ſome places 
barren, and in others exceedingly pleaſant and fertile ; 
particularly round the Cape of Fundy, and on the rivers 
which fall into ir, where are large tracts of ground on 
both ſides theſe rivers, for fifty or ſixty miles into the 
country, and ſeveral miles from the bay, which were 
once marſhy, but, by being dyked, are improved to great 
advantage. The eminences in this province are allo very 
pleaſant and fruitful, producing wheat, rye, Indian-corn, 
peas, beans, hemp, flax, and ſome kinds of fruit in great 
perfection, as gooſeberries, raſberries, and ſtrawberries, 
which grow in the woods. Several parts yield fine tim- 
ber, and particularly excellent oak, fit for building of 
ſhips ; with fir, ſpruce, birch, &c. It abounds with all 
the neceſſaries of life, particularly a great number of deer 
and other game, with plenty of wild-towl, as teal, he- 
rons, woodcocks, pigeons, buſtards, partridges, wild- 
ducks, and great numbers of beavers and otters. The 
rivers abound with ſalmon and other kinds of river-fiſh, 
"There are alſo ſeveral fiſheries erected in the different 
harbours, and carried on with great ſucceſs. 

he coaſt has the advantage of many bays, harbours, 
and creeks; and the land is enriched by many rivers, 
ſome of which are navigated for a long courſe by the na- 
tive Indians. The harbour of Chebucto, upon which is 
ſcated the metropolis, may be juſtly eſteemed one of the 
fineſt in the world, both for ſafety and convenience, it 
having good anchoring-ground, and water ſufficient for 
the largeſt men of war. This is therefore made the place 
of readezvous for the royal navy in America, it having a 
royal dock, and conveniencies for the largeſt ſhips to heave 
down and careen. The entrance into it is from the ſouth, 
with a large illand of an irregular form, lying on the 
north-eaſt fide, named Cornwallis Iſland, from the firſt 
governor of Hallifax. This iſland, as well as a ſmaller 
one that lies higher up the harbour, named George liland, 
is very commodioully ſituated for a fiſhery, and has 
conveniencies of all forts proper for drying and curing 
the fiſh. 

On the weſt ſide of this harbour is ſeated the town of 
Hallifax, which, though founded ſo lately as the year 
1747, is now a Conliderable place, conſiſting of above 
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one thouſand houſes, laid out in handſome ſtraight ſtreets 
and is the capital of the whole province. - 

There are alſo ſeveral other towns laid out round the 
bay, and partly inhabited; but the moit conſiderable ſet- 
tlements are upon the bay of Fundy, and the rivers that 
fall into it. 

About two miles up the harbour of Chebu@o is a ri- 
ver on the ſouth-weſt ſide, with a ſmall harbour at its 
entrance. This river, which was called, by the firſt ſet- 
tiers of Hallifax, Sandwich river, is at the mouth about 
as wide and deep as the Thames at London-bridge, and 
is falt-water for about four or tive miles up, when it ter- 
minates, where a ſmall freſh water rivulet falls into it 
from the north. From the mouth of Sandwich river to 
the oppoſite fide of the harbour is about two miles, 
with good anchoring-ground for the largeſt ſhips in any 
part of it, and a fine watering-place on the north - caſt 
ſide : the land on both ſides is exceeding high, but covered 
with wood. 

Four or five miles to the north of the above river is a 
narrow entrance of half a mile, into Bedford-bay, which 
is about twelve miles in circumference, and has ſeveral 
creeks at the bottom of it, abounding with the fineſt ſal- 
mon in the greateſt plenty: there are alſo ſeveral iſlands 
in it, and on the weſtern fide of it, grow a great num- 
ber of pines fit for maſts. This bay, with the harbour, 
and Sandwich river, divide the peninſula from the 
main-land. 

Upon the oppoſite ſhore are ſeveral large rivers, among 
which that of Sr. John is the moſt conſiderable. It is 
ten leagues diſtant from the gut of Annapolis, and has 
a very long courſe; but has two prodigious cataracts 
near its mouth, one of them no leſs than thirty fathoms 
deep, which is ſuppoſed to be chiefly occaſioned by the 
great head of water above, and the channel being pent 
up between two ſteep mountains. 

The inhabitants may be computed at about twenty 
thouſand, who export to other parts chiefly lumber, as 
planks, ſtaves, hoops, joiſts, and fiſh. The latter is, 
indeed, the ſtaple commodity, and employs a conſiderable 
number of hands. 

The king of Great Britain, who is ſovereign of the 
ſoil, appoints the governor, the lieutenant-governor, and 
council, who form the upper-houſe ; and the lower- 
houſe is formed of the repreſentatives of the people, who 
are choſen by the freeholders. 

This country was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot in 
1497, but lay long neglected before any conſiderable ſet- 
tlement was made in it. The French, however, had 
landed and built houſes; but in 1614, captain Argal, by 
order of the governor of Virginia, failed thither, and 
obliged them to depart. 

In 1621, king James gave a grant of this province to 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards earl of Stirling, and 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, by whom it was called 
Nova Scotia, The next year, Sir William ſent a 
number of people, and all kinds of neceſſaries for be- 
ginning a ſettlement ; but in 1632, Quebec and Cape 
Breton, which had been taken from the French, were, 
together with this province, ceded to them by a treaty 
concluded between Charles I. and Lewis XIII. when a 
number of Engliſh removed out of it, and the French 
kept it in their poſſeſſion till the year 1654, when Oliver 
Cromwell ſent Major Sedgewick, who took Port-Royal, 
and obliged the French to quit the country. 

Nova Scotia continued in our poſſcflion till the reign 
of Charles II. when it was again ceded to the French 
by the treaty of Breda, They kept it without molelta- 
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tion till the year 1690, when the people of New England, | 


finding the inconvenience of having the French ſo near 
them, prepared a fleet, with a proper number of land 
forces, and gave the command to Sir William Phipps, a 
native of that province ; who failing from New England, 
on the twenty-eighth of April, 1690, arrived before Port- 
Royal, now Annapolis, in May following ; and foon re- 
ducing that town, obliged the inhabitants there, and on 
St. John's river, amounting to about ſix thouſand, either 
to ſubmit themſelves to the Engliſh government, or to be 
tranſported to Canada : when molt of them, for the ſake of 
keeping their eſtates and habitations, conſented to become 
Britiſh ſubjects; but ſoon ſhewed that they were ſlill bad 
neighbours to the people of Nc w England. In 1710 queen 
Anue liſtening to the New Yorkers repeated complaints, 
ſent a ſquadron and ſome land forces under Colonel 
Nicholſon, who took Port-Royal, which, in honour of 
the queen, he called Annapolis ; after which Nova Scotia 
was yielded to Great Britain, by an exprels article in 
the treaty of Utrecht. Thoſe of the inhabitants who 
choſe to remain, were to become Britiſh ſubjects, and 
freely to enjoy their religion. However, in order to 
ſecure their obedience, and keep poſſeſſion of the country, 
a garriſon was kept at Annapolis, and a ſmall one at 
Canſo : but as no government was yet eſtabliſhed, nor 
any proper encouragement given to the Britiſh ſubjects to 
ſettle there, the inhabitants, notwithſtanding their oaths 
of allegiance, aſſiſted a party of French, in 1744, in the 
reduction of the fort at Canſo, and made an attempt 
upon Annapolis, but without ſucceſs ; that garriſon being 
ſeaſonably relieved from New England. They, however, 
ſtill continued to commit ſecret hoſtilities, and to ſupply 
and encourage the Indians in their neighbourhood to per- 

rate the moſt horrid acts of cruelty and barbarity on 
the Engliſh upon the frontiers of New England, whoſe 
ſcalps, ſays Major Rogers, were carried to market to 
Louiſburgh, Quebec, &c. not only in time of war, but 
in peace, and there exchanged tor powder, ball, or 
whatever they wanted. By theſe means there were at 
the concluſion of the peace, in the beginning of the 
year 1749, no other Engliſh in Nova Scotia beſides the 
garriſon of Annapolis, and the inhabitants who lived 
within a few miles round that place. 

The peace was, however, no ſooner concluded, than 
the Earl of Halifax projected the complete ſettlement of 
Nova Scotia by the Engliſh, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to carry it, in the molt effectual manner, into 
execution. He, with the other lords commiſſioners of 
trade and plantations, having gained his majeſty's appro- 
bation, they in March 1749, publiſhed propolals, offer- 
ing proper encouragement to ſuch of the officers and pri- 
rate men as, after the concluſion of the peace, had been 
diſmiſſed his majeſty's land and ſea ſervice, and were will- 
ing to accept of grants, in order to ſettle in Nova Scotia. 
Fitty acres of land in fee-ſimple were otfered to every 
private ſoldier or ſeaman, free from the payment of quit- 
rent or taxes for the term of ten years, and at the expira- 
tion of that time they were to pay only one ſhilling a 
year for every fifty acres. But this was not all, every 
private ſoldier or ſeaman who had a family, was to have 
ten acres for every perſon of which his tamily conſiſted, 
including women and children; and farther grants were 
to be made to them on the like conditions, in proportion 
as their families increaled, or to their abilitics for culti- 
vating the land. | 

The next care of the governor was to pitch upon a 
proper ſpot for the firlt ſettlement, and as the peninſula 
appeared preferable, both on account of its commodious 
ſituation, and the fertiliry of the foil, the able-bodied 
. men on board each ſhip were employed in clearing 
ground in order to build a town at the ſouth poiar, at the 
entrance of Sandwich river ; but many objections being 
loon found againſt that place, another ſpot was choſen by 
the governor, at about the diſtance of a mile and a half 
from it, on the fide of Chebucto harbour, and on the 
declivity of a riſing ground that commands the whole 
peninſula, and would ſhelter the town from the north- 
weſt winds, The beach they found was a fine gravel, 
convenient for ſmall boats, the anchorage was every 
Where good for large ſhips, within gun ſhot of the town, 
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and (mall but navigable rivers of fieſh and wholeſome 
water flowed round it. 

Here then they made a ſecond, and more ſucceſsful 
attempt; and, indeed, it would not have been eaſy to 
have choſen a more happy ſituation ; they therefore cleared 
the ground in as expeditious a manner as poſſible, and 
having erected a large wooden houſe for the governor, 
with proper ſtore-houſes, the ground was laid out, ſo as 
to form a number of ſtraight and beautiful ſtreets, crofling 
each other at equal dittances, upon a moſt excellent plan, 
ſaid to have been formed by the Earl of Hallifax. The 
work went on briſkly; the people of New England 
brought ſeveral ſhips laden with planks, door-cafes, 
doors, window-frames, and other parts of houſes; and 
the people being employed in ſhips companies, this creat- 
ed an emulation, that rendered their labours remarkably 
ſucceſsful ; ſo that in about three years time, this town, 
which was named Hallifax, from that nobleman to whom 
the ſettlement owed its beginning, was finiſhed, and 
every family had a good houſe of their own, of which 
the maſter was landlord. Within the ſame ſpace of tine 
were alſo erected a church, and wharts, the town was 
palliſadoed, and other fortifications erected; ſome land 
was alſo cleared for agriculture, and already planted, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition they met with from the 
French, and their tools the Indians. 

To explain the laſt circumſtance, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that in the beginning of the ſettlement, and ſoon 
alter the landing of the Englith, a hundred black cattle 
and ſome ſheep were brought them by land frum a French 
ſettlement at Minas, a town about thirty miles from rhe 
bottom of Bedford-bay ; and French deputies alſo coming 
to make their ſubmiſſion, it was propoſed to cut a road 
thither, thoſe deputies promiling to contribute fifty men 
towards carrying on that work. The Engliſh alſo re- 
ceived the promiſe of friendſhip and aſſiſtance from the 
Indians, their chiefs waiting upon the governor for that 
purpoſe. But theſe ſubmiſſions, and thele promiſes, were 
ſoon broken by the perfidy of the French court, which 
diſapproved of theſe proceedings, and reſolved to harraſs 
the Engliſh before their town was built, and their forti- 
fications erected. Inſtructions were therefore communi- 
cated to the deſcendants of the French in Nova Scotia, 
and the ſcene was inſtantly changed ; they engaged the 
Indians to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 
new colony from proceeding ; and the year in which 
peace was proclaimed, and Cape Breton reſtored, was 
not expired, when the town began to be frequently at- 
tacked in the night, and the Engliſh could not ſtir into 
the adjoining woods, without the danger of being ſhot, 
ſcalped, or taken priſoners. They however profecuted 
the ſettlement with indefatigable induſtry, and the town 
was ſoon finifhed, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of 
the French to oppoſe ir. 

It was however impoſſible to clear woods and plow 
lands, without ſeparating into ſmall parties; and this 
work was attended with great danger ; for though the 
French and Indians did not dare to attack any conſider- 
able body of the Engliſh, yet they frequently fell upon 
ſmall parties; and though they had been often repulſed, 
they always returned whenever they had an opportunity 
of doing it to advantage. Complaint of this open war, 
in a time of peace, was now made to the court of France, 
when his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty propoſed that commilſ- 
ſaries hould be appointed to ſettle the bounds of Nova 
Scotia. This was done; but thoſe of the French endea- 
voured by all the arts of ſophiſtry to prove, that the No- 
va Scotia ceded to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, 
was no more than the peninſula of that country. The 
Britiſh commiſſaries juſtified our claim to the whole by 
memorials filled with the ſtrongeſt and moſt evident 
proofs ; and the moſt trifling anſwers being returned to 
theſe, Admiral Boſcawen was ſent to ſeize the French 
ſhips in North America ; and France evidently appear- 
ing to have concerted the means of conquering all the 
Britiſh dominions on that continent, the late war was 
entered into to prevent it. During all this time, the 
French of Nova Scotia continued their cruel and infa- 
mous practices, till at the beginning of that war, when 
the 
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bels, called neutrals, from their having ſworn allegiance 
to the crown of Great Britain, were more inveterate and 
dangerous enemies than thoſe who were under no ſuch 
obligation; and finding that all methods to render them 
good ſubjects were ineffectual, they were forcibly de. 
prived of their eſtates, and with their families were obliged 
to leave the province. 


SECT. IL 
Of CananDa, or NEw FRANCE. 


Its Situation and Fxtent ; a conciſe Account of its Rivers, 
AMeountains, Vegetables, and Animals. 


ANADA, the largeſt province upon the continent, 
'$ is now bounded on the north-eaſt by the gulph of 


St. Lawrence and St. john's river ; on the ſouth · weſt by 
lands inhabited by the Indians; on the ſouthward by the 
province of New York, New England, and Nova Scotia; 
and on the north-weſtward by lands claimed by the In- 
dians. Quebec, which is its capital, is ſeated near the 
centre, in latitude forty-ſix degrees forty-five minutes, and 
in ſixty-nine degrees forty-cight minutes welt longitude ; 
and the country extends, according to Major Rogers, 
about five hundred miles in length, from the north-eaſt 
to the ſouth-weſt, and upwards of two hundred miles in 
breadth. 

The French comprehended under the name of Canada 
a much larger territory, taking into their claim great part 
of the New England provinces, and of the provinces of 
New York and Nova Scotia; northerly to Hudſon's-Bay ; 
to the welt as far as the Pacific Ocean; and to the ſouth- 
ward extending it to the gulph of Mexico. They even 
endeavoured to ſupport their claim, by erecting a chain 
of forts from the mouth of the river St. Lawrence to 
their ſettlements in Louſiana. 

They began the ſettlement of this province in 1605 
at Quebec, which is ſeated on the north ſhore of the river 
St. Lawrence, about three hundred miles from its mouth; 
and about rhe ſame time began to form ſettlements upon 
the iſland of Orleans, which is ſeated in that river, a little 
below Quebec; likewiſe on each fide of the river, to its 
mouth, and on ſeveral ſmaller rivers that fall into it. 
They ſoon after began a ſettlement called Jecorty, about 
twenty miles up the river from Quebec, and erected a fort 
at Chamblee on the river Sorreil, near its influx 1nto the 
lake Champlain. Soon after this the foundations of Mon- 
treal were laid on the iſland of the ſame name, in the river 
St. Lawrence, two hundred miles above Quebec. Another 
ſettlement was made at Trois Rivieres, or the Three 
Rivers, ſo called from a river diſcharging itſelf by three 
mouths into that of St. Lawrence; and is ſeated about 
talt way between Quebec and Montreal, in a very de- 
lightſul ſpot, that affords the moſt agreeable proſpect of 
any in the whole country. There are many other ſettle- 
ments on the banks of the river St. Lawrence, and of 


thoſe which flow into it, as well as on the iſlands formed | 


in it, 

While the above ſettlements were forming, Sir David 
Kirk, in 1626, with the Engliſh under his command, 
took Canada, which was then conſidered as within the 
limits of the Britiſh dominions, attacked Quebec, and 
made themſelves maſters of all the French ſettlements. 
But they were reſtored by the treaty of 1632, and con- 
tinued in their poſſeſſion till September 13th, 1759, when 
Quebec was ſurrendered to the Generals Monckton and 
Townlend, commanding the Britiſh troops that had been 
deſtined for the expedition againſt it the preceding ſpring, 
under the command of General Wolfe; and on the 8th 
of Scptember, 1760, all Canada was delivered up to the 
Engliſh in the capitulation of Montreal; but we ſhall 
give a particular account of the taking of Quebec, after 
having deſcribed that city. 

The climate here is cold, the winters long and tedious, 
eſpecially in the north eaſterly parts of the province; not- 
withſtanding which the foil is in general very good, and 
in many parts both pleaſant and fertile, producing moſt 
Riuds of Engliſh grain and vegetables in great abundance, 
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eſpecially the iſland of Orleans, and the iiluuds and land. 
near it, which are remarkable tor the richneſs of their 
ſoil, 

The ſummers of Canada are exceedingly pleaſant, and 
are ſaid to have ſo happy an effect upon the ſoil, that the 
farmer expects to reap his crop in ſixteen weeks from the 
time of ſowing his ſeed. The meadow grounds, which 
are well watered, yield excellent gra's, aud breed valt 
quantities of large and ſmall cattle; and where the land 
is well cultivated, it produces rich crops. The moun- 
tains abound with coal-mines. This province” has in 
ſome parts very excellent timber, ſuch as white pines, 
oak of different kinds, and ſpruce in great abundance. 

The rivers branching through this extenſive country 
are very numerous, and many ot them navigable a conſi- 
derable way; but they are all ſwallowed up by the rwver 
St. Lawrence. This river is eighty miles wide at its en- 
trance into the ſca at Cape Rofire's, and in its courſe 
forms a variety of bays, harbours, and iſlands ; the moſt 
pleaſant and fruitful of which is the iſland of Orleans, 
juſt mentioned, a little below Quebec, the ſoil of which 
is excellent, and being well improved, produces in abun- 
dance all the kinds of grain and vegetables common to 
the climate, it extending twenty-one miles in length, 
and three or four in breadth. The French, u hile in 
poſſeſſion of this province, induſtriouſly repreſented the 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence to be difficult and 
dangerous; but the contrary has been ſince {uund to bz 
the caſe, ſhips of the line mecting with no difficulty in 
failing to Quebec. 

The land in general on both ſides of the river is low 
and level; but oppoſite to Quebec are two conliverable 
mountains, called the Lady Mountains, which run trom 
thence ſouth-weſt through the continent to the country 
of the Creck Indians, on the north part ot the Tuo 
Floridas, in one continued ridge ; and wherever rivers 
paſs through them they riſe very ſteep on each . to their 
common height. This ridge of mountalus is called the 
Apalachian hills. 

The country affords plenty of ſtags, elks, bears, foxcs, 
martins, ferrets, weazles, ſquirrels, hares, rabbits, and 
other animals, 

The elk is near as large as a horſe, but re{embles the 
deer, and, like it, annually renews its horns, The in- 
dians have a great veneration tor this animal, and unagine 
that to dream of it portends good fortun and Jong hte. 
The elk delights in cold countries, fecdiug upon graſs in 
ſummer, and moſs-buds, &c. in winter, wi: 21 they herd 
together. It is dangerous to approach very near him 
when Fe is hunted, as he ſometimes turns furiouſly on his 
purſuers, and tramples them to pieces. To prevent this, 
the hunter throws his cloaths ro him, and while the deluded 
animal ſpends his fury on theſe, he takes proper mcaſures 
to diſpatch him. | 

The wild-cats are great enemies to the elk; and, not- 
withſtanding their being vaſtly inferior in ſize, otten make 
a prey of him: for he has no other way to diſengage him- 
{elf from them, but by plunging into the water, 

The indians ſcarce undertake any thing with greater 
ſolemnity than hunting the bear; and an alliance with a 
noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral in one day, is 
more eagerly ſought after than that of one who has ten- 
dered himſelf famous in war ; this chace ſupplying them 
both with food and raiment. "The bears lodge during the 
winter either in hollow trees or caves ; and, as they lay 
up no proviſions, have no food during that ſeaſon. 

The bear is not naturally fierce, except when wounded 
or pinched with hunger. They run themſclves very poor 
in the month of july; and it is ſomewnat dangeruus to 
meet them till their hunger is ſatistied, and they recover 
their fleſh, which they do very ſuddenly. They ate fond 
of grapes, and moſt kinds of fruit, M hen provitions ae 
ſcarce in the woods, they venture out among the {cttle- 
ments, and make great havock of the Indian-corn ; and 
ſometimes kill the ſwine. Their chict weapons are their 


fore-paws, with which they will hug any an;mal they 
ſeize immediately to death. 

The ſkunk, or pole-cat, is very common, and called by 
the Indians the ſtinking beaſt, on account of its cmit— 


ting a diſagreeable ſmell to a conſiderable diſtance, when 
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purſued or diſturbed. It is about the ſize of a ſmall car, 
has ſhining hair of a grey colour, with two white lines 
that form an oval on its back. The fur of this animal, 
with that of the ermin, otter, and martin, make up what 
is called the ſmall peltry. 

The ermin is about the ſize of the ſquirre!, its fur is 
extremely white, its tail long, and the tip of it as black 
as jet. 

The martin, or ſable, lives principally among the 
mountains, is as long as a common cat, but very ſlender; 
its fur is very fine and valuable. 

The muſk-rat reſembles the beaver in every part ex- 


cept its tail, which 1s round like that of a rat. One of 
theſe animals weighs about five or ſix pounds. During 


the ſummer ſeaſon the male and female keep together, but 
ſeparate at the approach of winter; and each feeks a 
ſhelter in ſome hollow tree, without laying up any pro- 
viſions. 

The foxes here are of various colours, as black, grey, 
red, and white; who by their craft and cunning, make 
great havock among the water-tory] in the lakes and 

ivers. 

: The country abounds with a vaſt variety of fowls, 
and the rivers and lakes are well ſtored with ſalmon, 
ecls, and a multitude of various kinds of other fiſh. 


SECT. II. 

A Deſcription of Quebec and Montreal; with a particular 
Account of the Conqueſt of thoſe Cities, by which all Ca- 
nada became ſuliject to the Crown of Great Britain. 


| UEBEC, the capital of Canada, ſeated about three 
Q hundred miles north-weſt of Boſton, in New Eng- 
land, is a handſome and large city, ſtrongly fortified, 
The harbour is flanked with two baſtions, which at high 
tides are almoſt level with the wattr. A little above one 
of them is a demi-baſtion, which is partly taken out of 
the rock; and above it on the fide of the gallery of the 
fort is a battery of twenty-five pieces of cannon: above 
this is a ſquare fort called the citadel, and the ways from 
one forrification to another are difficult to paſs. To the 
left of the harbour, on the fide of the road, are large 
batteries of cannon, and ſome mortars. It is encompalled 
with walls, and has a caſtle on the brow of a hill, about 
forty tathoms above the town; but is irregularly built, 
and fortified with only two baſtions, and no ditch to- 
wards the rown. It has alſo another fort at Cape Dia- 
mond ot ſolid rock, 400 fathoms high, and therefore owes 
its greateſt ſtrength to nature. The firſt place taken no- 
tice of upon landing here is a ſquare of an irregular 
figure, with well-built houſes on one fide ; on the back 
ot which is a rock; on the left it is bounded by a ſmall 
church; and cn the right has two rows of houſes parallel 
to each other: there is another between the church and 
the harbour ; 2s alſo anocher long row on the ſide of the 
bay. I his is called the Lower Town, and is moſtly 
inhabited by merchants; but it is too much crowded, 
Between this and the Upper Town is a very ſteep aſcent, 
in which are ſteps for the foot paſſengers to go up. This 
has noble edifices, and between two large ſquares is a 
fort, in which the governor reſides. Oppoſite the fort 
the Recollefts have handſome houſes, and on the right is 
the cathedral, which is built in a mean ſtyle, but has a 
large, high, and well-built rower, that may be ſeen at a 
great diſtance. Over againſt this is the Jcſuit's college, 
which is a fine building; and berween the cathedral and 
the college are well-built houſes. The houſe of the 
Knights Hoſpitallers is a ſtately ſtructure, with two fine 
pavillions. In the ſecond ſquare are two deſcents to the 
river of St. Charles; an hoſpital called Hotel-Dicu is in 
the mid-way, and from thence are ſmaller houſes, which 
reach to that ot the intendant. On the other ſide of the 
Jeſuit's college is a pretty long ſtreet, in which is a nunnery. 
Almoſt all the houſes are built of ſtone, and there are above 
7009 inhabitants. Beſides the Lower and Higher Towns, 
there is another beyond the latter, on the banks of the river 
dt. Charles, along which arc ſeveral noble country ſeats. 
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In 1711 the Engliſh fitted out a fleet, with a deſign 
to conquer Canada: but the expedition failed, from the 
raſhneſs of the admiral, who, contrary to the advice of 
his pilot, ſailed too near the Seven Iſles, ard thus loft 
his largeſt ſhips, with three thouſand of his beſt failors. 
But it has fince been attached with much better fucceſs. 

It will not be improper to give here a particular ac- 
count of the taking of this city, one of the me ſſt diffi- 
cult enterprizes that was ever effected by the united efforts 
of prudence and valour. The fituition of the place, and 
the fortifications with which it is ſecured ;, the natural 
ſtrength of the country; the great number of veſſels and 
floating batteries the French had provided for the defence 
of the river; the ſkill, labour, ſuperior force, and uncom- 
mon vigilance of the enemy ; their numerous bodics of 
Indians, who continully hovered about the poſts of the 
Engliſh to ſurprize parties and harraſs detachments ; thete, 
and many other obſtacles, formed ſuch a combination ot 
difficulties, as was ſufficient to diſcourage aud perplex 
the braveſt and moſt intelligent general. 

But the ſpirit of Woife was not to be intimidated by 
danger; embarking the troops on board the traniports, 
he paſſed with them up the river; while admiral Holmes 
made a motion with his ſhips to amuſe the enemy, now 
poſted along the north ſhore. But the tranſports being 
extremely crowded, and the weather very bad, the ge- 
neral thought proper to canton half his troops on the 
ſouth ſhore, where they were refreſhed. As no proba- 
bility appeared of annoying the enemy above the town, it 
was agreed to convey the troops farther down in boats, 
and land them during the night within a league of Cape 
Diamond, in hopes ot aſcending the heights ot Abraham, 
which riſe abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks ot 
the river, that they might take poſſeſſion of the ground 
on the back of the city, where the fortifications were but 
indifferent: but the dangers and difficulties attending 
this undertaking were excecding great. Ihe ſtream was 
rapid ; the ſhore ſhelving ; the bank of the river lined 
with centinels; the landing-place ſo narrow 2s to be 
eaſily miſſed in the dark; and the ground ſo difficult as 
hardly to be ſurmounted in the day-time, had no oppo- 
ſition been expected. Had the enemy reccived the leaſt 
intimation from a ſpy or deſerter, or even ſuſpected the 
deſign; had the embarkation been diſcovered in conſe- 
quence of the rapidity of the river, or the ſlecpnels of the 
north ſhore, near which they were obliged to row; had 
only one centinel been alarmed, or the landing-place 
much miſtaken; the height of Abraham muſt have been 
inſtantly ſecured by ſuch a force as uould have rendered 
the undertaking abortive: contuhon would naturally 
have produced a panic, which might have proved ta- 
tal to the greater part of the dctachment. Thete ob- 
jections did not eſcape the penetration of the intrepid 
Wolfe, yet he readily adopted the plan, and even cxe- 
cuted it in perſon, though at the t.me tified with a 
ſevere dy ſentery and fever. 

Having prepared for this dangerous ente prize, admiral 
Holmes moved with his ſquad ron farther up the river, 
about three leagues above the intended landing -place, in 
order to deceive the enemy, and amuſe M. de ongnin— 
ville, whom NMontcalm had detached with fiftcen | un- 
dred men to watch the motions of that fquauron ; but 
the Engliſh admiral was directed to fall down in the 
night, and protcét the landing of the forces; this he 
punctually performed. Cn the tweltth of September, at 
one in the morning, the firſt embarkation, conſitting of 
four complete regiments, the light intaniry, commanded 
by colonel Howe, a detackment of Highlanders, and the 
American prenadiers, was made in flat-betremed boars, 
under the immediate command cf the brigadiers Munck- 
ton and Murray, though general Wolte accempunied 
them in perſon, and was one of the firlt who landed: 
and they began to fall down with the tide to the intend- 
ed place of diſembarkation, rowing cloſe along the north 
ſhore, in order to find it the more eaſily. The boats 


glided gently along without any diſorder ; but by the 

rapidity of the tide, and the darkneſs of the right. they 

overſhot the mark, and ths troops landed a little below 

the place intended. 
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This remarkable ſucceſs in landing without the leaſt 
knowledge of the enemy, was in ſome meaſure owing 
to the following accident: two French deferters bad been 
carried the evening before the embarkation on board the 
Engliſh fleet, and from them the general learned that the 
garrilon of Quebec expected that night to receive a con- 
voy of proviſions, ſent down the river in boats, from the 
detachment above, commanded by M. de Bougaiaville. 
'The knowledge of this particular was of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, and tended to deceive the centinels polted along 
ſhore to challenge boats and veſlels, and give the alarm. 
The firſt boat that contained the Engliſh troops being 
queſtioned accordingly, a captain of Fraſer's regiment, 
who had ſerved in Holland, and was pertectly acquaint- 
ed with the French language and cuſtoms, anſwered 
without heſitation to Qui vit, which is their challenging 
word, De la France: nor was he at a loſs to anſwer the 
ſecond queſtion, which was much more particular and 
difficult. When the centinel demanded A quel regiment ? 
to what regiment ? the captain replied, De la reine, which 
he knew by accident to be one of thoſe that compoſed 
the body commanded by Bougainville. The ſoldier took 
it for granted that this was the expected convoy, and 
ſaying Paſſe, allowed all the bozts ro proceed without 
tarther queſtion. 

The troops were no ſooner landed, than the boats were 
ſent back for a ſecond embarkation, which was under the 
direction of brigadier 'Cownlhend. In the mean time 
colonel Howe, with the light intantry and Highlanders, 
aſcended the woody precipice with admirable courage 
and activity; for the narrow path that ſlanted up the hill 
from the landing place had been broken up, and render- 
ed impaſſable by croſs-ditches: and in every other part 
the hill was ſo ſteep and dangerous, that the ſoldiers 
were obliged to oull themſelves up by the roots and 
boughs of trees growing on each fide of the path. In 
their paſſage they diſlodged a captain's guard, which de- 
tended a paſſage, by which alone the reſt of the troops 
could reach the ſummit. After this the whole army 
mounted without moleſtation, and the general drew up 
the troops as faſt as they arrived. 

M. de Montcalm no ſooner underſtood that the En- 
gliſh had gained the heights of Abraham, than he deter- 
mined to hazard a battle; and collecting his whole force 
without delay, marched towards the Engliſh. 

Mean while the brave general Wolte, perceiving that 
the French were crofling the river St. Charles, formed 
his own line; the right commanded by brigadier Monck- 
ton, and the left by brigadier Murray, while colonel 
Howe, who had juſt returned with his light intantry from 
taking a four-gun battery, was polted in the rear of the 
letr. M. de Montcalm advancing in ſuch a manner as 
ſhewed his intention was to flank the left of the Engliſh, 
brigadier Townſhend was ſent with the regiment of Am- 
herſt, which he formed, prelenting a double front to the 
enemy, and was afterwards reintorced by two battalions. 
The reſerve conſiſted of one regiment, drawn up in eight 
ſub-diviſions, with large iurervals. The enemy's right 
was compoſed of halt the colony troops, and a body of 
Canadians and Indians: their centre conſiſted of a column 
of two regular battalions; and on the lett were polted 
one battalion, and the remainder of the colony troops : 
the buſhes and corn- fields in their front were lined with 
fitteen hundred of their belt warkſmen, who kept up an 
irregular galling fire, which proved fatal to ſeveral brave 
othcers, who were ſingled out for deſtruction. This fire 
was indeed choaked by the advanced poſts of the Britiſh 
line, who piqueered with the enemy fome hours before 
the battle began. Both armies were almoſt catirely deſti- 
tute of artillery; the French having only two pieces, and 
che Engliſh no more than one, which the ſcamen had 
with great difficulty drawn up from the landing-place ; 
but this ſingle picce, being well ſerved, galled their co- 
Jumns ſeverely. 

The enemy advanced to the charge with preat order 
and vivacity about nine in the evening, though their 
fire was both irregular and ineffectual. Ihe Britiſh 
forces, on the contrary, reſerved their ſhot till the French 
approached within forty yards ot their line, when they 
poured in a terrible diſcharge, and conticued their tire 
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with ſuch ſpirit and deliberation, as could not fail of pro- 
ducing a very remarkable effect. The general himſelf 
ſNlood in the warmeſt part of the attack, at the head ot 
Brag's regiment and the Louiſbourg grenadiers, conſpi- 
cuous in the very front of the line, where he was aimed 
at by the enemy's markſmen, and at laſt received a ſhoe 
in his wriſt, which, however, did not oblige him to quit 
the ſicld: wrapping a handkerchief about ihe wound, h 
continued to give his orders without the Jealt emotion ; 
and boldly advanced at the head of the grenadiers, with 
their bayonets fixed, when another ball unfortunately 
pierced the breaſt of the young hero, who fell at the mo- 
ment when victory was crowning all his labours wit! 
ſucceſs; for at that iuſtant every regiment of the Britiſh 
army ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of its own 
peculiar character. While the right puſhed on with their 
bayonets, brigadier Murray advanced briſkly with the 
troops under his command, and ſoon broke the cnemy's 
centre; when the Highlanders, ſupported by Anſtruther's 
regiment, drawing their broad ſwords, fell in among 
them with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, driving them wilt! 
great ſlaughter into the city, and the works they had ra- 
ed at the bridge over the river St. Charles. The action 
was leſs violent on the left and the rear of the Euglith, 
Colonel Howe having taken poſt with two companies, 
behind a ſmall copſe, frequently ſallied out on the flanks 
of the enemy during the attack, and often drove them 
into heaps, while brigadier Townſhend advanced plato:ns 
againſt their front: ſo that the right wing of the Frerch 
was prevented from executing their firſt intention. The 
brigadier himſelf continued at the head of Amherit's 
regiment to ſupport this diſpoſition and overcome a body 
ot Indians poſted oppoſite to the light infantry, waiting 
tur an opportunity to fall upon the rear of the Britiſh 
army. 

General Wolfe being ſlain, and Mr. Monckton dan- 
geroully wounded at the head of Laſcelles's regiment, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with remarkable gallantry, 
the command devolved on brigadier Townſhend, who 
haſtencd to the centre; and finding the troops difurducd 
in the purſuit, formed them again with all poſſible expe- 
dition. He had hardly performed this neceſſary part of 
his duty, when M. de Bougainville, at the head ot two 
thouſand freſh men, appeared in the rear of the Hugliſli. 
le had begun his march from Cape Rouge as ſoon us he 
received intelligence that the Britith troops had gained 
the heights of Abraham; but did not reach the field 
battle {yon enough to have any ſhare in the action; tor 
this body ro ſooner approached the Britiſh rear, than N. 
Townſhend ordered two battalions, with two picces 
artillery, to advance; but the French prevented an + 
tack by retiring among woods and {wamps, whither ge- 
neral "Townſhend, who had already obtained a complete 
victory, wiſely declined purſuing them: he having ag 
number of French officers priſoners, and being in poite!- 
ſion of a very advantageous lituation. MI. de Nontcalm 
the French general was mortaily wounded in the battle, 
and conveyed into Quebec; but before he died a 2 
letter to general Townſhend, recommending the pin. 
ers to that generous humanity which diſtinguiſhes »! * 
Britiſh nation. His ſecond in command was Iett wound- 
ed on the field, and being conveyed on board an Lug- 
lich ſhip, expired the next day. About a thou ut 
the enemy were made priſoners, including a great nua 
ber of officers ; and about eight hundred were tain va 
the field of battle. Among the Engliſh army, it i ten, 
that no more than fifty men were killed in gaining en 
important victory, and about five hundred wounded ; 
but the death of general Wolfe was a national loſs unt 
verſally lamented, 

This victory was no ſooner obtained than admic4 
Saunders, who had all along heartily aſiſted the land- 
forces, for the advantage ot the ſervice, fear up ai! tte 
boats of the fleet with artillery and ammunition ; and vn 
the ſeventeenth failed up with all the ſhips of war, in 
a diſpoſition to attack the Lower Town, while rhe Uppe: 
ſhould be aſſaulted by general Townſhend, That yer- 
tleman had employed his whole time ſince the action in 
ſecuring the camp with tedoubts; in forming a military» 
road for the cannon ; in drawing up the artillery ; pre” 
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paring batteries; and cutting off the enemy's communi- 
cation with the country, But on the ſeventeenth, before 
any battery could be finiſhed, a flag of truce was ſent 
from the city, with propoſals for a capitulation ; which 
were accepted and ſigned at eight o'clock next morning. 
By theſe articles it was agreed, that the garriſon ſhould 
march out with all the honours of war, and be ſent to 
France; that the inhabitants, on their laying down their 
arms, ſhould be maintained in the poſſeſſion of their 
houſes and effects: that the effects belonging to the ab- 
ſent officers (ſhould not be rouched : that the exerciſe of 
the Roman religion ſhould be fully permitted : that the 
artillery and warlike ſtores ſhould be delivered up; aud 
the lick and wounded taken care of. 

Thus was the city of Quebec taken by a handful of 
troops, and at the ſigning of the peace was confirmed to 
Great Brirain. 

The moſt conſiderable place, next to Quebec, is Mont- 
real, which is ſeated on an iſland of the ſame name in 
the river St. Lawrence, upwards of two hundred miles 
above Qrebec, and is nearly as large nd populous as that 
city. The ifland of Montreal is exceeding fertile, and 
weil-improved, producing great plenty of greens, and 
ſome fruit. It is about twenty-eight miles in length, and 
ten in breadth. The town is pretty well fortified, and is 
much more pleaſantly ſituated than Quebec. The ſtreets 
are regular, ard the houſes well built, commodious, and 
agreeable. Ir itands by the fide of the river, on a gra- 
dual eaſy aſcent tv what is called the Upper Town, 
whence you may ſce every houſe at one view from the 
harbour, or from the ſouth ſide of the river. The pub- 
lic buildings exceed thoſe of Quebec for beauty, and are 
equal to them in number. The Hotel-Dieu, the maga- 
zines, and the place of arms, are in the Lower Town, 
which is alſo the reſidence of the merchants. The ſemi- 
nary, the pariſh-church, the houſe of the Recollects, the 
Jeluirs-college, and nunneries, are in the Upper. There 
is alſo a general hoſpital, and a church belonging to the 
Jeſui:'s, which is large and well built. The principal 
trade of the inhibitants has long conſiſted in the ſkins 
and furs they purchaſe of the Indians. 

This iſland and city were taken on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1760, by the generals Amherſt and Murray, 
without firing a gun, which completed the conqueſt of 
Canada; for by the terms of the capitulation, all the 
French forces in that country were to be ſent to France. 
Montreal has lately ſuffered by a moſt terrible fire, which 
coaſumed great part of the city, the houſes of many of 
the merchants, and a number of ſtately buildings. This 
dreadtul loſs inſtantly awakened the humanity of the in- 
habitants of this kingdom, aud great ſums have been 


raiſed in the city of London, to remove the diſtreſſes of 
theſe new ſubjects to the Britiſh crown. 


SECT. N. 

Of the Interior Country North America beyond the pre- 
ſent Government of Canada; with a conciſe Account of the 
Rivers and Lakes, their Catarafts and a Deſcription of 
Countries and indian Nations on their Banks. 


HE river of St. Lawrence is repreſented as running 
through a coaſiderable number of lakes, which 
lome repreſent in Canada, and others in its ſouthern and 
weſtern borders; but ſurely nothing can be more impro- 
per, than to trace the courſe of a river through a number 
of lakes of a prodigious extent, merely becauſe thoſe lakes 
hare in ſome part or other of them a communication by 
a ſtreight. 

As theſe lakes are generally deſcribed in treating of 
Canada, it will be proper here to give ſome account of 
them, and of the Indians who dwell upon their banks. 
The fartheſt of theſe lakes, from which the river St. Law- 
rence is injudicioully ſuppoſed to ariſe, is named Nippiſ- 
ſong, which in the Engliſh language lignifies a large body 
of water. It is ſeated to the north-weſt of Lake Superior, 
ia the fifry-ſecond degree of latitude. The northern 
bank of this lake is a bog or moraſs, near four hundred 
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and about a hundred and fifty miles broad. To the north 
of this bog is a ridge of mountains, extending from the 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, the whole length ot the 
marſhy country, and beyond it to the weſtward : theſe 
are very high and ſteep, and are ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
lofty,monntains in North America, whence they are called 
the head of the country. To the ſouth-eaſt of theſe 
riſes a ſtream, which is ſuppoſed to be the head of the 
river St. Lawrence; on the north-eaſt riſes the river 
Chriſtino, which runs to the north- eaſt ward, till it falls 
into Hudſon's-bay; and from the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
of theſe mountains riſes the Miſſiſſippi, which runs to the 
ſouthward, and at length diſcharges itſelf into the gulph 
of Mexico; ſo that by theſe rivers the country is divided 
into ſo many departments as it were from a centre, which 
may be placed at the above mountains. 

The Indians who inhabit the country round this lake 
are called the Lake Indians, and have about five or ſix 
thouſand men. They chiefly live upon the weſt, ſouth, 
and ſouth-eaſt ſides of the lake, and on the iſlands it con- 
tains. Their country is of conſiderable extent, but ot 
very difficult acceſs; on which account they have had 
little or no connection with the Engliſh or French; and 
as they have no fire-arms, they hunt with bows and 
arrows. They ſeldom concern themſelves with any other 
tribe of Indians, and live almoſt as independent as it they 
had the world to themſelves. They never pretend to 
plant or improve the land by labour, but live on ſuch food 
as the lake and the country affords them. From this lake 
a ſtream runs through a rough, broken, uninhabited coun- 
try to Lake Superior, having in its courſe feveral cata- 
rats, the molt remarkable of which is about hᷣfteœen miles 
from the lake, where the water falls perpendicularly from 
a great height. The river here is a quarter of a mile 
wide, and a rock extending acroſs the ſtream, it falls 
from thence with a noiſe that may be heard at the diſtance 
of ſeveral miles. Below theſe falls is great plenty of fiih, 
eſpecially of trout, which are very large and good. 

At the entrance of this river into the lake is a town of 
Indians called the Attawawas, or Souties, which dwell 
all along by the mouths of the rivers thar fall into Lake 
Superior. They can raiſe about 12,000 fighting men, and 
by carrying on a conſiderable commerce with the French, 
are more improved than the Nippiſſongs. They live in 
huts built in the form of cones; the baſe is generally from 
ſixteen to twenty feet wide, and the top is left open for 
about two feet for a chimney and a window, their fire 
being kindled in the centre. To render theſe huts a de- 
fence againſt the cold, they cover them with mats of ruthes, 
which they weave very neatly, and place in ſuch a manner 
as to render theſe dwellings, which commonly contain ten 
or twelve perſons, very warm and comfortable. 

When theſe people remove from one place to another 
for the ſake of hunting, fiſhing, ot any other conveni- 
ence, they carry their external covering with them ; by 
which means they are able, in a ſhort time, to erect new 
towns Which have all the convenience of the old ones. 
They generally change their habitations in ſpring and au- 
tumn ; ſpending the ſummer ſeaſon upon the banks of the 
rivers and lakes, where they fiſh and raiſe corn; and living 
during the winter among the mountains, ſometimes 2 or 
300 miles diſtant for the ſake of meeting with a great 
quantity of game in hunting. They as yet make but little 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors; nor do they make any kind of 
drink, except of the juice of the maple-tree: when ia 
health they live upon the ſimple gifts of nature, and when 
ſick the woods and lakes furniſh them with all the drugs 
they uſe; in the application of which ſome are allowed to 
have a ſuperior (kill, but aſk no fee or reward for their 
trouble. They have private property, which they transfer 
to one another by way of bargain and exchange; which, 
if taken from them unfairly, brings contempt on the 
aggreſſor ; but there can here be little temptation to fraud 
or robbery, as uo individual or family is allowed to {utfer 
by poverty, ſickneſs, or any other misfortune, while their 
neighbours can ſupply their wants. 

On the north af Lake Superior is another tribe of the 
Indians called the Bulls. Theſe dwell round wt;at i; called 
the North Bay, and differ little from the Souties in their 
manners, they being originally of the fame nation, as 
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appcars by there being ſuch an affinity between the two 
languages that they can pertectly underſtand one another. 
They can raiſe about four thouſand fighting men, and their 
chiet trade is to Hudlon's-bay, where they carry tur and 
ermiaes in great abundance, and exchange them for blank- 
cts, arms, and ammunition. 

Lake Superior is deſcribed by major Rogers as 2000 
miles in circumference, and is very deep, except near the 
welt end, where are ſeveral iſlands; and near the place 
where it is joined by the river is a large iiland ſeparated 
from the main by a ſtreight of five or ſix miles wide. The 
ſoil of this iſland is very good, and on it are ſeveral Indian 
towns. The banks to the north, ſouth, and eaſt are 
very high and ſtcep, they riſing in ſome places above 200 
feet from the ſurface of the water, and almoſt perpendi- 
cular; ſo that it is very difficult landing, except where the 
-ivers of this iſland fall into the lake. There are alſo ſome 
good iſlands in the north bay of the lake, forty or fifty 
miles in length, but not near ſo much in breadth. 

The Indians in this territory enjoy the greateſt plenty 
of the neceſſaries, and even of the luxuries of life. Here 
are beaſts, fowl, and fiſh, of every ſize and kind common 
to the climate, in the greateſt abundance; and it may 
become a rich and valuable country, ſhould it ever be in- 
habited by a civilized people. It has not only rivers, but 
what may be termed a lea of its own, which, by its com- 
munication with the river of St. Lawrence, makes great 
amends for its inland fituation, by affording all the ad- 
vantages of trade and commerce, from one part of the 
country to the other, by a cheap and eaſy conveyance ; 
nor do the Indians entirely neglect this advantage, but 
make great uſe of canoes on the rivers and lakes. Theſe 
they form of the bark of birch, ſpruce, and elm; but 
thoſe made of the former are ſaid to be much the largeſt 
and beſt, as they are well ſuited to the country; ſince 
they will carry from 4 or 500 to 2000 weight, and are ſo 
light, that a ſingle Indian on his coming to a cataract will 
carry it upon his back till he thinks proper to take the 
water again. 

Lake Superior has a communication with Lake Huron 
by a ſtreight upwards of 150 miles in length. The ſtream 
is here generally very rapid, and has one conſiderable ca- 
taract, round which the Indians are obliged to carry their 
canoes when they paſs this way. The land near the ſtreight 
between the two lakes is hilly and broken, but a great 
deal of it is capable of being improved to good advantage. 
The timber is thick and lofty ; iron ore is here found in the 
greateſt plenty ; this is {aid to be the beſt in America: and 
there are ſtreams ſufficieat for any kind of water works, 

Lake Huron, which is nine hundred miles in circum- 
ference, is of a triangular form ; one of the extremities 
points to the north-welt at the ſtreights of Michlimacana; 
another to the fouth, where a ſtreight runs into the lake 
of Erie; and a third to the north-eaſt, where a conſider- 
able ſtream flows into it, called the Souties river, from 
which there is but a ſhort carrying place to the river of the 
Attawawas, which joins the river of St. Lawrence near 
Montreal. 

The country about Lake Huron is to the north and 
north-weſt rocky and mountainous; but on the ſouth- 
eaſt the land is low, and covered with lofty trees, as oaks, 
white pine, walnut, aſh, and maple. On the ſouth-weſt 
the land is level and plain, having tew trees upon it of any 
kind, but the foil is pretty good and covered with tall 
graſs ; among which are great plenty of deer, elks, bears, 
and raccoons. It alſo abounds in a great variety of land 

and water-fowl, and every thing neceſſary to ſupply rhe 
natural wants of mankind. There are about 3000 inha- 
bitants who dwell round this lake, 600 of whom are ca- 
pable of bearing arms. 

On the weſt fide of the above plain is Lake Mechigan, 
which is nearly of the ſame form as Lake Huron; but is 
larger, and extends farther to the ſouth. Between theſe 
lakes a communication is formed by the ſtreight of Michli- 
macana, which is fifteen miles wide, and forty in length. 
At the point adjoining to Lake Mechigan ſtands our fort of 
Michlimacana, which is a good ſtockade, near twenty feet 
high. There are in this place ſome French inhabitants, 
who come here for the ſake of trading with the Indians, 
and for the trout fiſhery, which is here very valuable: the 
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trout in theſe ſtreights being in great plenty, and of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, ſome having been taken that weighed 
upwards of eighty pounds, The Indians annually reſort 
hither from all the adjacent countries for the ſake of theſe 
fiſh, and yet their numbers ſeem to be not at all dimiuiſhed. 
On the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Lake Mechigan are ſome towns 
of the Souties; and on the ſouth and welt ſides live the 
Pottawatamies. In ſhort the Indians around this lake 
amount to about four thouſand fighting men. 

On the north-weſt ſide of Lake Mechigan is a ſl;cight 
about forty miles wide, and a hundred long, in which 
are many iſlands, fome of which are inhabited by the 
Attawawas, and others by the Pottawatamies. This 
ſtreight leads into whar is called the Green-bay, a lake of 
conſiderable extent, into which flows a large river that 
lies between Lake Superior and the Miſſiſſippi, and is 
called the river of Foxes. On the banks of this river live 
a nation called the Fox Indians, who have no leſs than 
four or five thouſand men. 

The extended country upon this river, and on the 
ſtreight from the lake of Mechigan to the Green-hay, is 
uniformly fertile and pleaſant, and wants nothing but the 
cultivation of an induſtrious people to render it perfectly 
delightful. The timber is tall, but not fo thick as to pre- 
vent the growth of graſs, which is here ſo luxuriant as to 
riſe five or ſix feet in height. This invites a multitude of 
buffaloes, wild cows, elks, deer, bears, beavers, and 
other animals, which witu plenty of wild game and fiſh, 
render this a moſt defirable region, for the air is no leſs 
agreeable than the foil. The winters are never ſevere, 
and, during great part of the year, the country wears a 
delightful verdure. Here alſo grow {pontuncoutly a great 
variety of grapes, which are agrecable to the taſte, and 
might be improved to conſiderable advantage. The Indi- 
ans have learned that their juice will revive the ſpirits, and 
therefore make from them a kind of rough claret ; but not 
knowing how to manage it properly, it is greatly interior 
to what it might be made under the management of ſxilful 
perſons ; and this liquor they put in their empty rum kegs. 

This country likewiſe produces a kind of wild oats, or 
rice, Which grows 1n the greateſt plenty in ſhallow water, 
above which it riſes two or three feet: the ear reſem- 
bles that of oats, but the kernel is more like rice; and 
there is ſo much of it that canoes may be loaded in a 
(ſhort time. The Indians in this country raiſe Indian-corn, 
and have many horſes. Their cabbins reſemble thoſe de- 
ſcribed near Lake Superior. 

From the ſouth point of Lake Huron a ſtreight, as 
hath been already obſerved, runs eaſterly about cighty 
miles into Lake Erie, paſſing in its way through Lake 
St. Clair, The country on both ſides is level and good, 
abounding with tall oaks, maple, &c. The ſtreight on its 
entering Lake St. Clair, or, as it is ſometimes called, Lake 
Sinclair, is divided into ſeveral branches, which form 
five or fix iſlands of various dimenſions. Lake St. Clair is 
near ly circular and about eighteen miles over. On the eaſt 
fide are large marſhes, and at the lower end of that fide a 
ſtreight of a conſiderable ſize enters it, from which, by 
a ſhort carrying place, is an eaſy conveyance to Lake 
Ontario, uſed by the inhabitants who dwell on its banks. 

The ſtreight at the entrance of Lake Erie forms a bay, 
below which is the fort of Detroit, and the French are 
ſettled on both ſides of the ſtreight for about eight miles. 
The Engliſh fort is built of ſtockades: it is about twen- 
ty-five feet high, and twelve hundred yards in circum- 
ference. It is in a pleaſant ſituation, the land is very good, 
and the inhabitants not only raiſe a great deal of wheat 
and other grain, but have plenty of cattle. They, how- 
ever, chiefly enrich themſelves by their trade with the 
indians, which is here very lucrative. 

Lake Erie extends 300 miles in length from the 
ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt; it is eighty or ninety 
miles wide at the weſtcrly end, and about forty at the 
lower end, where it tapers off to ſeven or eight miles, ner 
the ſtreight which joins it to Lake Ontario, At the welt 
end of the lake the river Miamee flows into it, which has 
an eaſy communication with the Ohio by the river Wal- 
bach, there being no more than twelve miles land-car- 
riage between the two rivers. At the fouth-well corner 


of Lake Erie the Lake Sanduſky has a communication 
with 
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with it by a ſtreight half a mile broad. This laſt lake 
; thirty miles in length, and eight or ten wide, lato it 
aows the river Sandutky, or Huron, upon the banks of 
which, and round the Sanduſky, the Huron Indians 
have ſeveral towns in a very pleaſant fertile country; they 
can raiſe about ſix or ſeven hundred fighting men, and 
- differ in their manners from any of the Indians yet men- 
tioned. They build regular houſes, which they cover 
'with bark. and are eſteemed the richeſt Indians upon the 
whole continent, they having not only many horſes, but 
ſome black cattle and ſwine. They likewiſe raiſe great 
quantities of corn, not only for their own uſe, but in or- 
der Supply other tribes, who purchaſe it of them. Their 
country extends a hundred and fifty miles to the weſt- 
ward of the lake, and is a hundred miles broad. The 
ſoil is not exceeded by any in this part of the world; the 
timber is tall and beautiful; the woods abound with 
game; here is the greatelt plenty of water - fowl, and both 
the rivers and lakes contain a variety of fiſh. In ſhort, 
if it was properly improved, the land would equal that in 
any of the Britiſh colonies on the ſea · coaſts. 

he country on the ſouth fide is claimed by the Indians 
of the Five Nations, who do not inhabit it, but keep it 
for the ſake of hunting. The country is level and very 
fine for ſeveral miles, having many ſtreams flowing 
through it into the lake. Our fort at Preſque Ille is on 
the ſouth ſide about a hundred miles from the eaſt end ; 
and from this fort is a carrying-place of about twelve or 
fourteen miles, to a branch of the Ohio. From the eaſt 
end of Lake Erie, a ſtreight runs north eaſterly about fifty 
miles, and nearly oppoſite to the place where it leaves the 
lake, is Fort Erie, which has been lately built. Thecur- 
rent from thence is rapid, on account of the rocks and 
falls of the water for about a mile; yet veſſels are work- 
ed up by the help of windlaſſes. Lower down are ſeve- 
ral ſmall iſlands, and at about fix or ſeven miles diſtance 
the ſtreight is divided into two branches; theſe form the 
Great Illand, which extends almoſt to Little Niagara 
fort, and contains forty thouſand acres of good land, 

Near Little Niagara fort, where is nothing more than 
a ſtockade, is a remarkable cataract in the ſtreight which 
runs into Lake Ontario, and is generally called the river 
of St. Lawrence. Its courſe is here ſouth - ſouth- eaſt, and 
it is about half a mile wide, where the rock croſles it in 
the form of a half moon, Above the fall is an iſland, 
about half a mile in length, the lower end of which ex- 
tends to the edge of the fall. The current of the ſtreight 
above the iſland is quite flow, but on its approaching it, 
and being divided, 1t runs more ſwiftly, and, before it 
comes to the fall, with great violence, efpecially on the 
welt ſide of the illand, where the whole ſtream appears in 
a foam, and is in many places thrown up high in the air, 
for even here the deſcent is equal to the ſide of a pretty 
ſteep hill : but when it comes to the perpendicular fall, 
which is an hundred and thirty-ſeven feet, no words can 
expreſs the conſternation of the traveller on his firſt ſee 
ing ſo great a body of water falling, or rather violently 
thrown from ſuch a height upon the rocks below, from 
which it again rebounds, appearing white as ſnow, it be- 
ing converted into foam, through theſe repeated violent 
agitations, and at the bottom of the rock is all in motion, 
like a boiling cauldron. The noiſe of this fall is fre- 
quently heard at the diſtance of fifteen miles, and ſome- 
times much farther. The vapour that riſes from it re- 
ſembles a cloud, or pillar of ſmoak, and in it may be ſeen 
the appearance of a rainbow, whenever the ſun and the 
poſi tion of the traveller favour it. If at the bottom, you 
go nigh to this vapour, or if the wind blows it upon you, 
it is ſo operating, that in a few minutes you will be as 
wet as if you had been under water. On the ealt fide of 
Lake Ontario, many leagues from the fall, you may every 
clear and calm morning ſee the vapours of the fall riſing in 
the air, and would think that all the woods thereabouts 
had been ſet on fire by the Indians, fo great is the appa- 
rent ſmoke. 

Many water-fowl, as ſwans, wild geeſe, ducks, water- 
hens, teal, &c. are frequently ſeen ſwimming in the civer 
in large flocks above the fall, and as they take great de- 
light in being carried with the ſtream, indulge themſclves 
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in this pleaſure ſo long, till the ſwiftneſs of the water be- 
comes ſo great, that it is no longer poſlible for them ta 
riſe; they then endeavour with all their might to take 
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wing, and leave the water, but cannot, and are driven 


down the precipice and killed. Beſides the fowl, there are 
found below the fall ſeveral ſorts of dead fiſh, alſo deer, 
bears, and other animals, which hare tried to croſs the ra- 
pid ſtream above, and are found dead below. 

Farther down the fall are ſmaller ſtreams for ſeveral 
miles, which render the ſtreight unnavigable. Its bank on 
the eaſt ſide is three hundred fret high, till you come ta 
another Engliſh fort nine miles diſtant from Little Nia- 
gara ; and this length goods are obliged to be carried by 
land, on account of the cataract and the many leſſer falls 
of the ſtreight. Perhaps no place in the world is frequented 
by ſuch a number of eagles as this, they being invited 
hither by the deer, elks, and bears, which are daſhed to 
pieces. 

The ſtreight enters Lake Ontario at the ſouth-weſt 
corner, at which place is Niagara fort, an handſome 
well- built fortification of conſiderable ſtrength. This 
lake is of an oval form, 260 miles in length, and t 50 in 
the middle. At its ſouth eaſtern extremity the river 
Oſwego falls into it, where we have another fort, and 
a garriſon kept up of conſiderable force. This is about 
200 miles from Niagara. The river Oſwego riſes from 
Lake Oneoida, which is about thirty miles in length, and 
has at the eaſt end a royal block-houſe, which is garri- 
ſoned to keep up a communication with the lakes: at the 
weſt end is Fort Brewerton, another poſt built for the ſame 
purpoſe; and about halt way between this and Oſwego is 
a block-houſe to command the ferry over the Seneca river. 

The country between Oſwego and the river St. Law- 

rence Is level and good for ſeveral miles, and belongs to 
the Five Nations; ſeveral rivers flow through it, the moſt 
conſiderable of which is the Sable, which joins the Lake 
Ontario cighty or ninety miles eaſt of Niagara, and riſes 
near a branch of the Ohio. la it are ſeveral cataracts, 
and one higher than that of Niagara. About 150 miles 
up this river are remarkable ſprings greatly eſteemed by 
the Indians, as a remedy for many diſeaſes : they are call- 
ed the oil-ſprings on account of an oleous ſubſtance that 
iſſues forth with the water, and riſes upon its ſarface. 
The water of theſe ſprings is drank by the Indians as a re- 
medy for conſumptions, aſthmas, and various internal diſ- 
orders; and they bathe in it with great ſucceſs for rheu- 
matic pains and ſtrains. In the rivers round Lake Ontaria 
are great plenty of ſalmon during the ſummer ſeaſon; and 
at the entrance of the river St, Lawrence are in the winter 
abundance of what are called white fiſh, of which there 
are faid to be none elſe in America, except a few at Long- 
Point. In ſummer they diſappear, and are ſuppoſed, du+ 
ring that ſeaſon, to lie in deep water out of ſoundings. 
They are about the ſize of a ſhad, very agreeable to the 
plate, and it does not appear that there are any of them 
in Europe, The country round the lake is, to appearance, 
fertile, capable of valuable improvements, and abounds 
with water-fowl and variety of game, 
The Five Nations have their towns at ſome diſtance 
from the lake, chiefly upon the rivers that flow into it ; 
but of theſe people we ſhall hereafter give a particular de- 
ſcription. 

The river St. Lawrence, on its taking leave of the 
lake, is ten or twelve miles wide, and has ſeveral iſlands ; 
on the moſt northerly of which is a ſmall fortreſs erected 
by the French, and now kept by us. A little to the 
ſouth of this iſland it is joined by a conſiderable ſtream, 
that riſes near Hudſon's Bay, far to the north; it is call- 
ed Oſwegotchy, and has frequent falls, after aſcending 
it for fifty miles. The above ifland is about twenty 
miles below the lake, and here the river grows nar- 
rower. | 

From Lake Ontario to the Cedars, the preſent weſtern 
boundary of the province of Quebec, is about eighty 
miles; and from thence to Lake St. Francis is near the 
ſame diſtance, and is conſidered as the next ſtage of St, 
Lawrence. 


We ſhall conclude this ſubject with a conciſe account 
of the river Chriſtino, which runs far to the north, and 
7 2 | ſhall 
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ſhall leave the Miſſiſñppi and Ohio till we come to the 
more ſouthern provinces ſubj<& to Great Britain. : 

The river Chriſtino is ſo called from the Indians on its 
banks, who have the name of Chriſtinenx, or Chriſtinos. 
Its higheſt ſource is on the north · caſt of the Central moun- 
tains, called by the Indians the head of the Country, 
where it riſes in ſeveral ſtreams, all which bend their courſe 
towards Hudſon's Bay, and at different places unite, till in 
the courſe of about 150 miles from their ſource they all 
join, and from their confluence form a large bay, round 
which live a tribe of Cbriſtinos. Farther down the river 
are a few ſmall lakes, and ſeveral ſmall ſtreams on each 
ſide flow into the river, by which means its waters are in- 
creaſed, till it diſcharges itſelf into Hudſon's Bay, near 
200 miles to the north of York fort. 

The country near this river is greatly inferior to that 
on the lakes and the river St. Lawrence, it extending from 
the fifty-fifth to the ſixtieth degree of north latitude. The 
winters are long and ſevere, the ſnow continues long on 
the ground, and the foil, which is cold and barren, is 
ſcarce capable of any valuable improvements. The timber 
here is beech and maple, and for a conſiderable way up the 
river the land is high ; and fo thickly covered with ſpruce, 
hemlock, &c. that it is difficult to travel through it, with- 
out being intangled ; but nearer the mountains the ſoil is 
better. In the river are many kinds of fiſh ; and beaver 
are taken here in great abundance, with ſome ermines, 
elks, mooſe, bears, &c. There is likewiſe an animal 
which reſembles the mooſe, but is much ſmaller, and 
ſeems peculiar to this country. 

The inhabitants ſubſiſt entirely on their fiſh and game, 
for they raiſe no kind of grain, nor keep any animals, 
except dogs. The number ut warriors in this country 
is ſuppoſed to amount to about zoco. They generally 
cover their houſes or huts with ſkins of wild beaſts; and 
not only make them warm and ſecure, but according to 
their talte, both neat and elegant. 


SECT; . 


The mot remarkable Beaſts and Birds in the interior Part 
of Nerth America. 


HE beaſts and birds we ſhall here deſcribe are thoſe 

principally found in the northern part of the exten- 

five country of which we have been treating, and particu- 

larly thoſe near the river Chriſtino. The molt remarkable 

of theſe are the porcupine, and the wolverene, or quick- 

hatch ; the pelican, the white-tailed eagle, the brown and 
tpotted heath-cock, and the white partridge. 

The porcupine of this northern part reſembles in ſhape 
and ſize the beaver ; but the head has ſome reſemblance 
ro that of a rabbit: it has a flat noſe, entirely covered 
with hair: its month is armed with two teeth above and 
two below, that are yellow and remarkably ſtrong : its 
ears, which are ſhort and ſmall, ſcarcely appear through 
its fur: its legs too are remarkably ſhort ; but its claws, 
of which it has fonr on its fore-feet, and five on thoſe be- 
hind, are very long, hollow within like ſcoops, and very 
ſharp-pointed. This animal is covered all over with a pret- 
ty ſoft fur about four inches long; but beneath the hair on 
the head, body, and tail, it is thick ſet with ſharp ſtiff 
quills, which are white with black points, bearded, and 
not eaſily drawn out when they have entered the ſkin. 
The porcupine uſually makes his neſt under the roots of 
large trees, and {Jeeps much. He chiefly feeds upon the 
bark of trees, eats ſnow in the winter to quench his thirſt, 
and in ſummer drinks water; but carctully avoids going 
into it. The Indians eat theſe animals, and eſteem their 

ficſh a wholeſome and pleaſant food. 
The wolverene, or quick-hatch, is another very ex- 


traordinary animal, and is of the ſize of a large wolt : the | 


ſnont, with the upper and under jaw, as far as the eyes, 
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of a reddiſh brown, darker at the ſhoulders and rump, 
and lighter upon the back and ſides. The fur of the 
whole body is pretty long, but not very clole : the feet 
as far as the firſt joint are covered with ſhort black hair; 
but the legs are brown, and the claws of a light colour: 
molt of the tail is brown, but towards the tip buſhy and 
black. This creature in walking carries his head very 
low, ſo that his back riſcs archwiſe. He defends him- 
ſelf when attacked with great force and obſtinacy, and it 
is ſaid will tear traps and gins to pieces in a very ſur- 
prizing manner. 

The pelicane is ſomewhat bigger than a large tame 
gooſe ; the upper mandible of the bill is narrower in the 
middle than at either end, and is received into the lower, 
except towards the point, which widens and receives the 
lower into it; the point is red, but the upper and under 
part towards the head are yellow; the pouch when dry 
reſembles an ox's bladder blown, and is prodigiouſly 
large while the creature is living. The head and neck are 
covered with white feathers ; the body is of a dirty aſh- 
colour ; the quills of the wings are black, and all the 
under part is of a dark aſh-colour. The legs are ſhort, 
with four toes webbed rogether ; the middle toe is longer 
than the leg; the claws are dark, and both the legs and 
feet are of a dirty ye!low mixed with green. Theſe birds 
live chiefly on fiſh; they are found in many other coun- 
tries, and in ſomc places are much larger. 

The white-tailed eagle is about the bigneſs of a turkey- 
cock, flat-crowned, ſhort-necked, and full breaſted, with 
brawny thighs. Its wings are very long, and broad in 
proportion to its body; but darker on the back, and 
lighter on the ſides. The quills of the wings are black, 
and the breaſt ſpotted with White: the tail when cloſed 
is white both above and below; except the very tip of 
the feathers, which is black or brown: the thighs are 
covered with dark brown feathers, through which in ſome 
places a white down appears: the legs, to the very feet, 
are covered with ſoft feathers of a reddiſh brown. It has 
four toes on each foot, which are very thick and ſtrong, 
ſtanding three forward and one backward, covered with 
yellow ſcales, and armed with very ſtrong and ſharp 
claws of a ſhining black. There are alſo ſeveral kinds 
of falcons, hawks, and other birds of prey. 

The great horned-owl is a very ſingular bird, with a 
head very little inferior in ſize to that of a cat; what 
are called the horns, are compoſed of feathers riſing juſt 
above the bill, intermixed at the bottom with white, be- 
coming of a red brown by degrees, and tipped with 
black, The great white owl of a bright ſhining colour, 
ſo as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſnow, is alſo 
common in the northern part of this country, and con- 
tinues there throughout the whole year, where it is fre- 
quently ſeen flying by day, and preys upon white par- 
tridges. 

The white partridge is common in ſome other coun- 
tries, but is no where in ſuch plenty as in the northern 
part of this near Hudſon's Bay. It is of a middle ſize, 
between that of our common partridge and the pheaſant, 
ſhaped very much like the former, except its tail being 
ſomewhat longer. Theſe birds are moſtly brown in ſum- 
mer, but in the winter become perfectly white, except 
the outward feathers of the tail, which are black tipped 
with white, In that ſevere ſeaſon they repoſe in the 
ſnow all night, and in the morning fly directly up to ſhake 
it off their feathers. They ſtay in theſe parts all the 
year, feed only in the mornings and evenings, and fun 
themſelves in the middle of the day. 

The brown and ſpotted heath-cock, which alſo con- 
tinues in the north all the year, is ſomewhat bigger than 
an Engliſh partridge ; it is likewiſe longer-bodied, and 
has a longer tail in proportion. The bill is black, co- 
vered with brown feathers; the ſkin above the eye red; 
the top of the head, the upper part of the neck, and down 
the back covered with feathers of a dark brown, mixed 
with a dull orange and aſh-colour : the tail is of a dark 


brown, the throat under the bill of a yellowiſh white; 


is black; the upper part of the head whitiſh; the eyes | the neck and breaſt of a dull orange, with ſpots in the 
dark ; the throat and upper part of the neck white ſpotted | form of half moons. The legs from the knee-joint down 
with black; the ears ſmall and round; the whole body | to the fect are covered with a kind of hairy my of a 
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brown colour, intermixed with black: the feet are of a 
reddiſh brown; and three tocs forward have pretty long 


and black claws ; theſe toes are Jagged, but the hinder 
toes are {mooth on the ſides, 
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A particular Deſcription of the Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, 
Manners, Religion, and Government of the Five Nations 
and other Indians : their Method of going to War, the 
Manner in which it is carried on, and Peace con- 


cluded, c. 


E ſhall now more particularly deſcribe che cuſtoms 
and manners of the Indians who inhabit the in- 
terior part of America. They formerly inhabited the 
ſca · coaſts, where they were very numerous; but have re- 
tired into the weſterly parts of the country, ſo that few 
of them are to be found within leſs than two or three 
hundred mites of the ſea: for though many of them 
have been inſtructe] in the knowledge of Chriſtianity, 
and parcels of land have been allotted them in ſeveral of 
the Britiſh colonies, where they have been formed into 
ſocieties; yet it has been found that in proportion as they 
lay by their ancient cuſtoms, and conform to our manner 
of life, they dwindle away, cither becauſe the change is 
prejudical to their conſtitutions, or becauſe when ſettled 
among the Engliſh they have greater opportunities of 
procuring ſpirituous liquors, of which both ſexes are in 
general inordinately tond ; very little care being ever 
taken to prevent thoſe who are inclined to take advantage 
of them in trade, from baſely intoxicating them tor that 
infamous purpoſe : this has 4 worſe effect on their con- 
ſtitutions than on ours, and ſoon proves fatal, producing 
diſeaſes to which they were formerly ſtrangers. Thus 
where a few years ago there were conſiderable ſettlements 
of them, their name is almoſt forgotten ; and thoſe who 
{till remain have, for the molt part, joined themſelves to 
other nations in the interior part of the country, on the 
banks of the lakes and rivers. 

The Indians of America are tall and ſtraight beyond 
the proportion of molt other nations : their bodies are 
ſtrong; but it has been obſerved, that this is a ſtrength 
rather ſuired to endure the exerciſes of the chace, than 
much hard labour, by which they are ſoon conſumed; 
hence ir has been ſaid to be rather the ſtrength of a beaſt 
of prey, than that of a beaſt of burthen ; an odious com- 
pariſon when ſpeaking of the human ſpecies: however, 
they have generally ſtraight ſupple limbs, and the leaſt 
degree of deformity is very rarely ſeen amongſt them. 
Their features are regular, their complexion ſomewhat of 
a copper colour, or a reddiſh brown ; their hair, which 
is long, black, and lank, is as ſtrong as that of a horſe; 
and what is very ſingular, is their not having any beards, 
nor hair on any part of their body but the head. 

They generally wear only a blanket wrapped about 
them, or a ſhirt, both which they purchaſe of us : but 
when the Europeans firſt came amongſt them, they found 
ſome nations entirely naked, and others with a coarſe 
cotton cloth, wove by themſelves, round their waiſt : but 
in the northern parts their whole bodies were in winter 
covered with ſkins. 

Among the various nations and tribes within the vaſt 
extent of country of which we have juſt given a deſcrip- 
tion, the Five Nations deſerve particular notice; theſe 
being dreaded and revered by all the others for their ſu- 
perior underſtanding, activity, and valour in war; in 
which conſtant practice has rendered them expert, they 
being generally at war with one nation or other, and 
ſometimes with ſeveral at a time. Their manners, cuſ- 
toms, and modes of dreſs, are, as near as poſſible, adopted 
by ſeveral of the other nations; and thoſe are eſteemed the 
politeſt and belt bred, who the neareſt reſemble theſe 
Their molt northern ſettlement is a town on the ſouth of 
the river St, Lawrence, oppolite to Montreal ; but their 
largeſt ſettlements are at the head of the rivers Mohock- 
taucic?, Oneoid1, and Ouencaga, between Lake Ontario 
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and the provinces of New York and Feanivivania They 
claim the whole country that lies to the ſyuth of the river 
St. Lawrence, as far as the Ohio On the weſtward they 
extend to the lakes of Ontario and Eile, and to the river 
Miamee : their eaſtern boundaries are Lake Champlain 
and the Britiſh colonies. When the Engliſh fir ſt iettled in 
America, they were able to raiſe 1 5,000 fighting men; but 
at preſent, including the Delawares 1nd Shawanees, they 
do not amount to more than between 3 and 4000. Thus 
have they been reduced by the perpetual wars they have 
carried on againſt the other Indians and the French in 
Canada. 

The Mohocks, once the moſt numerous tribe among 
them, are now the ſmalleſt ; yet (till maintain a ſuperiority 
over the reſt, and are conſulted and appealed to by the 
others in all great emergencies. About a hundred years 
ago they deſtroyed the greateſt part of the Hurons, who 
dwell on the ſouth ſide of the lake of Ontario; and the 
remainder fled for proteCtion to the French in Canada ; 
but molt of them have ſince returned to their «wn coun- 
try, and, by permiſſion of the Five Nations, dwell on the 
lands at the welt end of Lake Erie. The Mohocks alto 
made priſoners of the whole nation of the Shawanees, 
who lived upon the Wabach, and afterwards, by the 
mediation of Mr. Penn, at the firlt ſett!ement of Pennſyl- 
vania, gave them liberty to ſettle in the weſterly parts of 
that province, giving them the appellation of couſins, 
and allowing them to claim kindred with the Five Nations, 
as their uncles. About the ſame time they conquered the 
Delawares, whom they brought into a like fubjection ; and 
alſo the Mickanders, ur Mohegons, who dwelt cn the 
banks of Hudſon's river. Ihe two laſt nations they ſuf- 
fered to live in an uninhabited part of their {':thern terri- 
tories; but the latter upon condition of paying them an 
annual tribute. They alſo conquered ſcveral nations upon 
the frontiers of New England. 

Some. nations to this day are not allowed to appear 
painted at any general meeting or congreſs, where the 
Five Nations attend ; that being an expreſs article in the 
capirulations. They have been the inveterate enemies of 
the French ever ſince their firlt ſettlement in Canada, and 
are almoſt the only Indians within many hundred miles 
that have been proof againſt their ſolicita ions to turn 
againſt us; the greateſt part of them having maintained 
their integrity, and been our faithful friends and allies, 
They once burnt great part of the city of Montreal, aud 
put the French into great conſternation, They have 
conquered molt of the Abnaques, or caſtern Indians; and 


| now maintain a conſtant war with the Cherokees, Chicke- 


ſaws, and Creeks, againſt whom many of their young men 
are annuaily ſent ; whilſt others of them go againſt the 
Miſauri; and, indeed, they ſometimes carry their hoſti- 
lities as far ſouth as the iſthmus of Darien 

The Indians are far from being deficient in good ſenſe 
and ingenuity, many of them ſhewing a great capacity 
for ſome art or ſcience. They have ſtrong imaginations, 
and their memories are fo retentive, that when they have 
been once at a place, let it be ever fo diſtant or obſcure, 
they will readily find it again. Thus the Indians about 
Nova Scotia, and the Gulph of St. Lawrence, have fre- 
quently paſſed over to Labrador, which is thirty or forty 
leagues, without a compaſs, and have landed on the very 
ſpot they intended: even in dark cloudy weather they 
will direct their courſe by land with great exactneſe, 
merely by obſerving the bark and boughs of trees ; the 
north fide in this country being always molly, and the 
boughs on the ſouth ſide the largeſt. 

Poligamy is practiſed by ſome nations, but it is not ge- 
neral, In molt they are contented with one wife; but a 
divorce is admitted tor the ſame cauſes that it was allowed 
among the Greeks and Romans : but no nation of the 
American Indians is without a regular marriage, in 
which are many ceremonies, the principal of which is 
ſaid to be the bride's preſenting the bridegroom a plate 
of corn. 

Though the women are incontinent before wedlock, 
their chaſtity after marriage is remarkable. The punith- 
ment of the adulterecr, as well as the adultereſs, is in the 
hands of the huſband himſelf, and is often ſevere, as being 
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inflicted by one whois both the injured party and the judge. | 
Their marriages are not remarkably fruittul, they ſeldom 

roducing above three or four children; and theſe are 
— forth with much leſs pain than our women ſuffer 
upon the like occaſion, and are immediately followed with 
but little diminution of their uſual {lrength. The mothers 
are ſo fond of their children, that they ſeldom wean them 
till they are upward of two years old, and carry them on 
their backs till the burden becomes quite inſupportable. 
They can no ſooner walk, than thev are at liberty to go 
when and where they plcaſe; but their parents carefully 
inſtruc them very early in the uſe of arms, and frequently 
relate to them the exploits and great atchievements of their 
anceſtors, in order to lead them on to brave and heroic ac- 
tions. They introduce them very young into their public 
councils, and make them acquainted with the molt im- 
portant affairs and tranſactions : this accuſtoms them to 
ſecrecy, gives them a compoſed and manly air, inſpires 
them with emulation, and makes them bold and enter- 
prizing. They ſeldom chaſtiſe their children; for when 
they are young, they obſerve that they are not ſufficiently 
endowed with reaſon ; for if they were, they would not do 
wrong: when they are more advanced in lite, they fay that 
they do not then chaſtize them, becauſe, being capable of 
judging, they ought to be maſters of their own actions, 
and not be accountable to any one. In the ſame manner 
they excuſe any ill treatment they receive from a perſon in 
liquor: Should we blame or puniſh him, ſay they, when 
« he has not his reaſon, and does not know what he does? 
Yet when a mother ſees her daughter act amiſs, ſhe gene- 
rally burſts into tears, and upon the other enquiring the 
cauſe, ſhe tells her the reaſon, and this admonition ſel- 
dom fails of the defired effect. 

The Indians do not always enter into a formal obliga- 
tion of marriage; but rake a wife for a longer or ſhorter 
time, as they plcaſc ; but their children on theſe occaſions 
ſuffer no diſgrace, and enjoy all the privileges of thoſe be- 
gotten in marriage. | 

'The men are remarkable for their indolence, on which 
they even ſeem to value themſclves, ſaying that labour 
would degrade them, and belongs ſolely ro the women, 
while they are formed only for war, buntiog, and fiſhing ; 
it is, however, their buſineſs to make arms for hunting 
and lines for fiſhing; to form their canoes, and to build 
and repair their houſes; but they frequently make the 
women aſſiſt them in theſe, beſides attending all domeſtic 
affairs, and cultivating the land. 

The Indians have generally aſtoniſhing patience and 
equanimity of mind, with the command of every paſſion 
except revenge. They bear the moſt ſudden and unex- 
pected misfortune with calmneſs and compoſure, without 


- uttering a word, or the leaſt change of countenance. 


Even a priſoner, who knows not whether he may not in a 
few hours be put toa moſt cruel death, ſeems entirely un- 
concerned, and eats and drinks with as much chearfulneſs 
as thoſe into whoſe hands he has fallen. Their reſolution 
and courage under ſickneſs and pain is really aſtoniſhing. 
Even when under the ſhocking torture to which priſoners 
are frequently expoſed, they will not only make themſelves 
chearful, but provoke and irritate their tormentors by the 
molt ſevere reproaches. 

They are grave in their deportment upon ſerious occa- 
ſions, obſervant of thoſe in company, reſpectful to the old; 
of a temper cool and deliberate, by which they are never in 
haſte to ſpeak before they have well thought of the matter, 
and ſure the perſon wko ſpoke before them has finiſhed all 
he had to ſay. In their public councils, every man is 
heard in his turn, according as his years, his wildom, or 
his ſervices to his country, have rauked him. Not a 


| whiſper, nor a murmur is heard from the reſt, while he 


ſpeaks; noindecent commendations ; no ill-timed applauſe 
The young attend for their inſtruction; for here they learn 
the hiſtory of their nation, are animated by thoſe who cele- 
brate the warlike actions of their anceſtors ; are taught 
what is the intereſt of their country, and how to purſue it. 

The laws of hoſpitality are executed among them 
with the utmoſt generoſity and good-will. Their houſes, 
their proviſions, even their young women, are preſented to 
a gueſt, To thoſe of their own nation they are likewiſe 
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very humane and beneficent. If any of them ſucceed ill 
in bis hunting, it his harveſt fails, or his houſe is burnt, 
he feels no other effect of his misfortune, than it; giving 
him an opportunity of experiencing the benevolence aud 
regard of his countrymen, who, tor that purpoſe, have 
almoſt every thing in common. But to the enemies of his 
country, or to thoſe who have privately ottended him, the 
American is implacable. He never indeed makes uſe of 
oaths, or indeceut expreſſions, but cruelly conceals his 
ſentiments, till by treachery or ſurprize he can gratif 
his revenge. No length of time is ſufficient to allay his 
reſentment ; no diſtance of place is great enough to protect 
the object ; he croſſes the ſteepeſt mouptains, pierces the 
moſt impaſſable foreſts, and traverſes the molt hideous 
deſerts; bearing the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the fatigue 
of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with 
patience and chearfulneſs, in hopes of ſurprizing his enemy, 
and exerciſing upon him the moſt ſhocking barbarities ; 
and when this cannot be accompliſhed, the revenge is lett 
as a legacy, transferred from generation to generation, 
from father to ſon, till an opportunity offers of tikin 
what they think ample ſatisfaction. To ſuch extremes do 
the Indians puſh their friendſhip or their enmity; and 
ſuch indeed is, in general, the character of all uncivilized 
nations. They, however, eſteem nothing ſo unworthy of 
a man of ſenſe as a pceviſh temper, and a proneneſs to a 
ſudden and raſh anger; and this has ſuch an effect, that 
quarrels rarely happen among them, when they are not ia- 
toxicated with liquor. 

On the other hand, they are highly ſenſible of the utility 
and pleaſures of friendſhip ; for each of them, at a certain 
age, makes choice of ſome one nearly of the fame ſtanding 
in life to be their moſt intimate and boſom friend; theſe 
two enter into mutual engagements, by which they oblige 
themſelves to brave any danger and run any riſque to aſſiſt 
and ſupport each other. This attachment is even carried 
ſo far as to overcome the fear of death, which they conſider 
only as a temporary ſeparation, being perſuaded that they 
ſhall meet and be united in friendſhip in the other world, 
never to be ſeparated more; and that there they ſhall need 
one another's aſſiſtance as well as here. 

It does not appear that there is any Indian nation that 
has not ſome ſenſe of a Deity, and a kind of religion ; but 
this is ſo various, fo perplexed, and confuſed, that it is 
difficult to give a minute deſcription of it. Their ideas 
of the nature and attributes of the Deity are very obſcure, 
and ſome of them abſurd ; but they all acknowledge him to 
be the Creator and Maſter of the world ; yet how the 
world was created they know not, and have various con- 
jectures about it, ſomeimagining that men were firſt rained 
down from the clouds, and that brute animals deſcended 
with them. They ſeem to have ſome idea that there are 
ſpirits of a higher and more excellent nature than man; and 
ſuppoſing them to be every where preſent, frequently in- 
voke them, and endeavour to act agreeable to their deſires. 
They likewiſe imagine that there is an evil ſpirit, who, 
they ſay, is always inclined to miſchief, and bears great 
{way in the creation; this, indeed, is the principal object 
of their devotions; they generally addreſs him molt 
heartily, beſeeching him to do them no harm : but ſup- 
poſing the others to be propitious, and ever inclined to do 
them good, they intreat them to beſtow bleſſings upon 
them, and prevent the evil ſpirit from burting them. To 
procure the protection of the good ſpirit, they imagine it 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and that in the firſt 
place they muſt become good warriors, expert hunters, 
and ſteady markſmen. 5 

Their prieſts often perſuade the people that they have 


revelations of future events, and are authorized to com- 


mand them to purſue ſuch and ſuch meaſures, They 
alſo undertake to unfold the myſteries of religion, and to 
ſolve and interpret all their dreams. They repreſent the 
other world as a place abounding with an inexhauſtible 
plenty of every thing deſireable, where they ſhall enjoy 
the moſt full and exquiſite gratification of all their 
ſenſes. This is, doubtleſs, the motive that induces the 
Indians to meet death with ſuch indifference and compo- 
ſure; none of them being in the leaſt diſmayed at the 


news that he has but a few hours or minutes to — 
ut 
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bat with the greateſt intrepidity ſees himſelf upon the 
brink of being ſeparated from all terreſtrial things, and 
with great ſerenity talks to all around him: thus a father 
leaves his dying advice to his children, and takes a for- 
mal leave of all his friends. 

They generally bury their dead with great decency, 
and depoſit in the grave ſuch things as the deceaſed had 
made the greateſt uſe of, and been moſt attached to; 
as his bow and arrows, pipes, tobacco, &c. that he may 
not be in want of any thing when he comes to the other 
country. The mothers mourn for their children a long 
time, and the neighbours make preſents to the father ; 
and he in return gives them a feaſt. 

The feaſ's of an Indian, whether at a funeral, a tri- 
umph, or a viſit, are very ſimple. Inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to make a ſplendid appearance, he makes his fricnds 
heartily welcome, and values not ſpending the fruits of a 
whole ſeaſon's toil, to convince them that they are ſo. 
The gueſt is ſure to be treated kindly, and that he ſhall 
not be the ſubject of ridicnle while preſent, nor of cruel 
remarks when departed, On theſe occaſions a ſervile re- 

is never paid to the diſtinctions of high and low, rich 
and poor, to as to leſſen the ſpirit and pleaſure of converſa- 
tion, when the company happens to be made up of a mix- 
ture of theſe. 

Their phyſicians generally treat them, in whatever diſ- 
order, the ſame way: they firſt incloſe them in a narrow 
cabbin, in the midſt of which is a-ſtone red hot, on 
which they throw water till the patient is covered with 
warm vapour, and is in a profuſe ſweat, when they hur- 
ry him from thence and plunge him into the next river. 
This is repeated as often as they think neceſſary ; and 
by this method extraordinary cures are ſometimes per- 
formed : but ix alſo frequently happens that perſons die 
in the very operation ; eſpecially where they are afflicted 
with the new diſorders brought to them from Europe; 
and it is partly owing to this manner of proceeding, that 
the ſmall pox has proved ſo much more fatal to them 
than to us. It mult, however, be acknowledged that 
they have the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy, 
the power of which they however attribute to the cere- 
monics with which they are adminiſtered. 

Liberty, in its fulleſt extent, is their darling privilege ; 
for it is the great and fundamental principle of their po- 
licy; that every man is equally free and independent ; 
and that nothing can be a compenſation for the loſs of 
liberty. Avarice is unknown to them, and they are nei- 
ther prompted by ambition, nor actuated by a love of 
gold, for the diſtinctions of rich and poor, high and 
low, do not ſo far take place among them as to create the 
leaſt uneaſineſs, or excite the reſentment of any individual; 
hence the brave and deſerving, let their circumſtances be 
what they will, arc ſure to be eſteemed. 

The generaliſſimo, who may be conſidered as their 
king, among all the nations who ſpeak the Roundock di- 
alect, is elective, and his election is attended with ſing- 

ing and dancing: when choſen he makes a panegyric 
upon the perſon to whom he ſucceeds. He is rather re- 
vereaced as a father than feared as a monarch. He has 
no guards, no priſons, no officers of juſtice. 

The other forms, which may be conſidered as kinds 
of ariſtocracies, have not more power among the Iroquois 
or Five Nations ; there is no other qualification abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for their chiefs but age, with experience 
and ability in their affairs. However, there are generally 
in every tribe ſome particular ſtocks, which they reſpect, 
and who are conſidered in ſome fort as their chiefs, un- 
leſs they ſhew themſelves unworthy of that rank ; and in- 
deed there are ſome of the tribes themſelves who, on ac- 
count of their number or bravery, have a pre-eminence 
over the reſt, which, as it is not exacted with pride, ſo 
it is never diſputed where due. | 

This great conncil is compoſed of the heads of tribes 
and families, with ſach whoſe capacity has raiſed them 
to the ſame degree of conſideration. They meet in 


a houſe, built in each of their towns for that pur- 

poſe, and alſo receive ambaſſadors, to deliver them an 

anſwer, to ſing their traditionary war ſongs, or to com- 

memorate their dead, Ia theſe councils they propoſe all 
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ſuch matters as concern the ſtate, and which have been 
already digeſted in the ſecret councils, at which none 
but the head men aſſiſt. The chiefs {cldom ſpeak much 
themſelves at theſe general meetings, but intruſt their ſen- 
timents with a perſon who is called their ſpeaker, or ora- 
tor, there being one of this profeſſion in every tribe and 
town; and their manner of ſpeaking is natural and eaſy, 
their words ſtrong and expreſſive, their ſtyle bold, figura- 
tive, and truly laconic, nothing being faid but what 1s ne- 
ceſſary either to inform the judgment, or raife ſuch paſ- 
ſions as the ſubject naturally. excites. 

When any buſineſs of conſequence is tranſacted, they 
appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which almoſt the 
whole nation partakes. Upon matters of Jeſs general 
concern are leſſer feaſts, to which none arg invited but 
they who are engaged in that particular buſingſs. Before 
the entertainment is ready, the principal perſon, begins a 
ſong on the remarkable evears of their hiſtory, and what- 
ever may tend to their honour or inſtruction. 7 
others ſing in their turn. They alſo have dances, .chie!ly 
of a martial kind; and no ſolemnity or public buſineis is 
carried on without ſongs and dances. TLheſe ceremonizs 
ſerve to preſerve order, and contribute to Ex all tranſac- 
tions in their memory. 

It ought not to be omitted, that the ſame council of 
elders, which regulates whatever regards the external po- 
licy of the ſtates, has likewiſe the charge of its internal 
peace and order. Their ſuits are few, and ſoon decided; 
they have neither property nor art ſufficient to render 
them perplexcd and tedious. Criminal matters, when to 
flagrant as to become a national concern, are brought be- 
fore the ſame juriſdiction : but in ordinary caſes, the crime 
is either cevenged or compromiſed by the parties concern- 
ed. If a murder be committed, the family that has loſt a 
relation prepares to kill the murderer ; and when this is 
done, the kindred of the laſt perſon {lain think themſelves 
as much injured, and as juſtifiable in takiag revenge, as 
if the violence had not begun among themſelves. But, in 
general, things are determined in a more amicabic manner: 
the offender abſents himſelf ; and his friends fend a com- 
pliment of condolence to thoſe of the party murdered ; 
they offer them preſents, which are rarely refuſed ; and the 
head of the family appearing, delivers them in a formal 
ſpeech, one by one, ſometimes to the number of ſixty ar- 
ticles ; ſaying, * By this I remove the hatchet from the 
* wound —By this Idry up the flowing blood.” And thus, 
in a figurative manner, take away, one by one, all the 
circumſtances and conſequences of the murder. If the 
murder be committed by one of the ſame cabbin, that cab- 
bin has the full right of judgment within itſelf, without 
appeal, either to puniſh the guilty with death, to pardou 
him, or to force him to give ſome recompence to the wite 
or children of the ſlain. Mean while the ſupreme autho- 
rity of the nation looks on unconcerned. 

As the Indians are of a vindictive diſpoſition, unre- 
ſtrained by the influence of religion, the moſt trifling pro- 
vocations frequently rouſe them to arms, and prove the 
occaſions of bloodſhed and murder. Their petty private 
quarrels are often decided this way, and expeditions | 
undertaken without the knowledge or conſent of a 
general council, Theſe private expeditions are winked 
at, and excuſed, as a means of keeping their young 
men in action, and enuring them to the exerciſes of 
war. 

But when war becomes a national affair, it is en- 
tered npon with great deliberation. They firſt call an 
aſſembly of the ſachems and chief warriors, to de- 
liberate upon the affair, and every thing relating to it. 
In this general congreſs, among the Northern Indians 
and the Five nations, the women have a voice as well 
as the men. When they are aſſembled, the chief ſachem 
or preſident, propoſes the affair they have met to conſult 
upon, and taking up the tomahawk, which lies by him, 
ſays, Who among you will go and fight agaialt ſuch 
ea nation? Who among you will bring captives 
from thence to replace our deceaſed friends, that our 
wrongs may be revenged, and our name and honour 
maintained, as long as the rivers flow, graſs grows, 
or the ſun and moon ſhall endure?” Then one of 
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the principal warriors ariſing, harangues the whole aſſem- 
bly, and afterwards addreſſing himſelf to the young 
men, enquires who among them will go along with him, 
and fight their enemies? When they generally riſe, 
one after another, and fall in behind him, while he 
walks round the circle, till he is joined by a ſufficient 
number. 

On ſuch occaſions they have uſually a deer, or ſome 
other beaſt roaſted whole, and each of them, as they 
conſent to go to war, cuts off a piece and eats, ſaying, 
« Thus will I devour our enemies,” mentioning the 
nation they are going to attack. This ceremony being 
performed, the dance begins, and they ſing the war- 
ſong, which has relation to their intended expedition 
and conqueſt,” or to their own {kill, courage, and 
dexterity in fighting, and the manner in which they 
will vanquiſh their enemies. Their expreſſions are 
ſtrong and pathetic, uttered with a tone that inſpires 
terror. 

Such is the influence of their women in theſe conſulta- 
tions, that the iſſue depends much upon them. If any 
one of them, in conjunction with the chiefs, has a mind 
to excite one, who does not immediately depend upon 
them, to take part in the war, ſhe preſents, by the hands 
of ſome truſty young warrior, a ſtring of wampum to the 
perſon whoſe help ſhe ſolicits, which ſeldom fails of pro- 
ducing the effect. But when they ſolicit an offenſive 
or defenſive alliance with a whole nation, they ſend an 
embaſſy, with a large belt of wampum and a bloody 
hatchet, inviting them to come and drink the blood of 
their enemies, 

The wampum uſed upon theſe and other occaſions, 
before their acquaintance with Europeans, was only ſmall 
ſhells, which they picked up by the ſea- coaſts, and on the 
banks of the lakes. It now conſiſts of a kind of cylin- 
drical beads, made of white and black ſhells, which are 
eſteemed among them as ſilver and gold are among us. 
The black they think the moſt valuable ; both of them 
are the greateſt riches and ornaments, anſwering all the 
ends of money among us. They have the art of ſtringing, 
twiſting, and interweaving them into their belts, collars, 
blankets, &c. in ten thouſand different ſizes, forms, and 
figures, ſo as not only to be ornaments for every part of 
dreſs, but expreſſive of all their important tranſactions. 
They dye the wampum of various colours and ſhades; and 
as they are made ſignificant of almoſt any thing they 
pleaſe, by theſe their records are kept, and their thoughts 
communicated to one another, as ours are by writing. 
Thus the belts that paſs from one nation to another, in 
all important tranſactions, are carefully preſerved in the 
cabbins of their chiefs, and ſerve both as a kind of record 
or hiſtory, and as a public treaſure ; hence they are never 
uſed on trifling occaſions. 

The calumet, or pipe of peace, is of no leſs impor- 
tance, nor is it leſs revered among them. The bowl of 
this pipe is made of a kind of bott, red ſtone, eaſily 
wrought and hollowed out; the ſtem is of cane, or a kind 
of light wood, painted with different colours, and adorn- 
ed with the heads, tails, and feathers of the moſt beauti- 
ful birds, &c, The uſe of the calumet is to ſmoke ei- 
ther tobacco; or ſome other herb uſed inſtead of it, when 
they enter igto an alliance or any ſolemn engagement; 
this being med the moſt ſacred oath that can be 
taken, the violation of which is thought to be moſt in- 
famous, and deſerving ſevere puniſhment in the other 
life. When they treat of war, the whole pipe, and all irs 
ornaments are red ; ſometimes it is red only on one ſide, 
and by the diſpoſition of the feathers, &c. a perſon ac- 
quainted with their cuſtoms, knows at firſt ſight the in- 
tentions or deſires of the nation who preſents it. Smoak- | 
ing the calumet is alſo, upon ſome occaſions, and in all 
treaties, conſidered as a ſacred oath, as a ſeal of their de- 
crees, and a pledge of their performance of them. The 
ſize and decorations of their calumets are commonly pro- 
portioned to the importance of the occaſion, to the qua- 
lity of the perſons to whom they are preſented, and to 
the eſteem and regard they have for them. 
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them in war, before they were taught the uſe of iron 
and ſteel ; fince which hatchets have been ſubſtituted in 
the room of them: but it ſtill retains its uſe and impor- 
tance in public tranſactions, and, like the pipe, is fre- 
quently very ſignificant. This inſtrument is formed, in 
ſome reſpects, like an hatchet, having a long handle. 
the head, which is a round knob of ſolid wood, calcula. 
ted to knock a man down, has on the other ſide a point 
bending a little towards the handle; and near the cen 
tre, where the handle pierces the head, another point 
projects forward, of a conſiderable length, which ſerves 
to thruſt with like a ſpear. The tomahawk is alſo 
ornamented with painting and feathers, diſpoſed and ya. 
riegated in many ſignificant forms, according to the oc. 
caſion and end for which it is uſed ; and on it is kept a 
kind of journal of their marches and moſt important oc- 
currences, in a fort of hieroglyphics. When the coun- 
cil is called to deliberate on war, the tomahawk is co- 
loured red ; and when the council ſits, it is laid down 
by the chief; and if war be concluded upon, the cap- 
tain of the young warriors takes it up, and holding it in 
his hand, dances and ſings the war-ſong. When the 
council is over, this, or ſome other of the ſame kind, is 
ſent by the hands of the ſame warrior to every tribe 
concerned, who, with it, preſents a belt of wampum, 
and delivers his meſſage, throwing the tomahawk on the 
ground, which is taken up by one of the molt expert 
warriors, if they chooſe lo join; if not, it is returned 
with a belt of their wampum, ſuited to the occa- 
lion. 

Each nation or tribe has its diſtin enſigns, generally 
conſiſting of ſome beaſt, bird, or fith. Thus the Fire 
Nations have the bear, otter, wolf, tortoiſe, and eagle: 
by theſe names the tribes are generally diſtinguiſhed, 
and the ſhapes of theſe animals are pricked and painted 
on ſeveral parts of their bodies. Generally, when they 
march through the woods, they, at every encampment, 
cut the figure of their arms on trees, eſpecially when 
they have had a ſucceſsful campaign, that travellers 
may know they have been there; recording alſo, in 
their way, the number of priſoners and ſcalps they have 
taken. 

Their military appearance is very odd and terrible. 

They cut off all their hair, except a ſpot on the crown 
of the head, and pluck off their eyebrows. The lock left 
upon the head is divided into ſeveral parcels, each of 
which is ſtiffened, and intermixed with beads and feathers 
of various ſhapes and colours; the whole twiſted and 
connected together till it takes a form much reſembling 
the modern pompadour upon the top of the head ; which 
is painted red, down to the eyebrows, and ſprinkled over 
with white down. The griſtles of their ears are lit 
almoſt quitc round, and hung with ornaments that 
have generally the figure of ſome bird or beaſt drawn 
upon them. Their noſes are likewiſe bored and hung 
with beads, and their faces painted with various colours. 
On their breaſts are a gorget or medal of braſs, copper, 
or ſome other metal ; and by a ſtring which goes round 
their necks, is ſuſpended that horrid weapon the ſcalp- 
ing- knife. 
Thus equipped, they march forth, ſinging their war- 
ſong, till they loſe ſight of their village; and are gene- 
rally followed by their women, whg aſſiſt them in carry- 
ing their baggage, whether by land or water, but com- 
monly return before they proceed to action. 

They have generally one commander for every tenmen; 
and if the number amounts ro one hundred, a general is 
appointed over the others, not properly to command, but 
to give his opinion. They have no ſtated rules of diſci- 
pline, or fixed methods of carrying on a war; but make 
their attacks in as many different ways as there are occa- 
ſions, but generally in flying parties, equipped for that 
purpoſe, with a thin light dreſs, uſually conſiſting of 
— more than a ſhirt, and ſometimes they are almoſt 
naked. 

The weapons uſed by thoſe who trade with the Engliſh 
and French, are commonly a firelock, hatchet, and ſcalp- 
ing-knife; but the others uſe bows, tomahawks, and 


Another inſtrument of great importance among them 
is the tomahawk. This is an ancient weapon, uſed by 


pikes. As the commander in chief governs only by _— 
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and can neither reward nor puniſh, every private man may 
return home when he pleaſes, without aſſigning any rea- 
ſon for it, or any number may leave the main body, and 
carry on a private expedition in whatever manner they 
pleaſe, without being called to an acount for it. 

Every morning the commander harangues his detach- 
ment, and gives his advice for the conduct of affairs dur- 
ing the day. If he wants to detach a party on any oc- 
caſion, he propoſes the affair, and gives his opinion how, 
and by what number, it ſhould be performed ; and it 
ſeldom happens that he is oppoſed in any of his meaſures. 
For ſo greatly are the Indians influenced by a ſenſe of ho- 
nour and love of their country, that upon theſe occaſions 
they are in no need of penal laws to reſtrain them : but 
then it muſt be obſerved, that the qualifications neceſſary 
to recommend a perſon to the chief command are his be- 
ing fortunate, brave, and diſintereſted ; and they chear- 
fully obey a perſon in whom they believe that all thoſe 

ualifications are united. 

When the Indians return from a ſucceſsful campaign, 
they manage their march ſo as not to approach their vil- 
lage till towards the evening. They then fend two or 
three forwards to acquaint their chief, and the whole 
village, with the moſt material circumſtances of the cam- 
paign. At day-light next morning they give their pri- 
ſoncrs new cloaths, adorn their heads with feathers, paint 
their faces with various colours, and put into their hands 
2 white ſtaff, toſſeled round with the tails of deer. This 
being done, the war- captain ſets up a cry, and gives as 
many yell3 as he has taken priſoners and ſcalps; and the 
whole village aſſembles at the water-ſide. As ſoon as the 
warriors appear, four or five of their young men, well 
clothed, get into a canoe, it they come by water, or other- 
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ſuperſtitiouſly ſtriking with ſmall twigs the furniture, 
walls, and roofs, to prevent his ſpirit from remaining there 
to take vengeance for the evils committed on his body. 


The remainder of the day and the night following is ſpent 
in rejoicing. 


ſoners; but ſometimes they faſten them to a ſingle (take, 
and build a fire round them; at other times they cruelly 
mangle their limbs, cut off their fingers and toes, joint 
by joint, and at others ſcald them to death, 

What is molt extraordinary, if the ſufferer be an Indian, 
there ſeems, during the whole time of his execution, a 
conteſt which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the moſt 
horrid pains, or he in enduring them: not a groan, not a 
ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes him, in the 
midſt of his torments. It is even ſaid, that he recounts 
his own exploits, informs them what cruelties he has in- 
flicted upon their countrymen, and threatens them with the 
revenge that will attend his death : that he even reproaches 
them for their ignorance of the art of tormenting; points 
out methods of moſt exquiſite torture, and molt ſenſible 
parts of the body to be afflicted. But perhaps theſe in- 
| ſtances of intrepidity are ſomewhat exaggerated. However, 
they frequently kill their priſoners on the ſpot where they 
have taken them; or in their way home, when they find 
it inconvenient to carry them farther, or have any fear of 
their eſcape. 

Theſe inſtances ſhew the inconſiſtencies to which human 
nature is ſubject, and the benefit theſe people would receive 
from a divine revelation, breathing an uniform humanity, 
and the forgiveneſs of their enemies ; for had they theſe 


diſpoſitions, and were they taught to treat their enemies 
in the manner our holy religion inſpires, how conſiſtent, 


wiſe march by land: the two firſt, carrying each a; how amiable, would be their character! 


calumet, po out ſinging to ſearch the priſoners, whom 
they lead in triumph to the cabbin, where they are to 
receive thcir doom. The owner of this cabbin has the 
power of determining their fate, though it is often left ro 
ſome woman who has loſt her huſband, brother, or ſon 
in the war; and when this is the caſe, ſhe generally 
adopts him into the place of the deceaſed, The priſoner 
has victuals immediately given him, and while he is at 
this repaſt, a conſultation is held; and if it be reſolved 
to ſave his life, two young men untie him, and taking 
him by the hands, lead him to the cabbin of the perſon 
into whoſe family he is to be adopted, and there he is 
received with all imaginable marks of kindneſs. He is 
treated as a friend, as a brother, or as a huſband ; and 
they ſoou love him with the ſame tenderneſs as if he ſtood 
in the one of thoſe relations to them. In ſhort, he has no 
other mark of captivity, but his not being ſuffered to re- 
turn to his own nation, for his attempting this would be 
puniſhed with certain death. 

But if the ſentence be death, how different their con- 
duct! theſe people, who behave with ſuch diſintereſted 
affectiou to each other, with ſuch tenderneſs to thoſe 
whom they adopt, here ſhew that they are truly ſavages; 
the dreadful ſentence is no ſooner paſſed, than the whole 
village ſet up the death-cry ; and, as if there were no me- 
dium between the moſt generous friendſhip and the moſt 
inhuman cruelty, the execution of him whom they had 
heſitatedwhe:ther he ſhould not bear a tender relationſhip 
to them, is no longer deferred than they can make the 
nece{lary preparations for rioting in the moſt diabolical 
cruclty. They firſt ſtrip him, and fixing two polts in 
the ground, taſten to them two pieces from one to the 
other ; one about two feet from the ground, the other 
about five or ſix feet higher; then obliging the unhappy 
victim to mount upon the lower croſs piece, they tie his 
legs to it, a little aſunder; his hands are extended and 
tied to the angles formed by the upper piece. In this 
polture they burn him all over the body, ſometimes firſt 
diubing him with pitch. The whole village, men, 
women, and children aſſemble round him, every one tor- 
turing him in what manner they pleaſe, each ſtriving to 
exceed the other in cruelty as long as he has life. But 
if none of the by-ſtanders are inclined to lengthen out 
his rorments, he is either ſhot to death, or incloſed with 
dry bark, to which they ſet fire : they then leave him on 
the frame, and in the evening run from cabbin to cabbin, 


Before we conclude this ſection, it is neceſſary to add 
that the ſcalps, thoſe dreadful proofs of the barbarity of 
theſe Indians, are valued, and hung up in their houſes as 
the trophies of their bravery ; and that they have certain 
days, when the young men gain a new name or title of 
honour, according to the qualities of the perſou of which 
theſe ſcalps are the evidence. This name they think a ſut- 
ficient reward for the dangers and fatigues of many cam- 
paigns, as it renders them reſpected by their countrymen, 
and terrible to their enemies. 


SECT. VIL 
Of New ENGLAND. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Vegetables, Beafts, Birds, 
Fiſhes, and Rivers ; with a particular Deſcription of 
Maize, or Indian Corn; and, among the Animals, of the 
Meoſe. 


EW ENGLAND, the moſt powerful colony in 

North-America, is ſituated between the forty-firſt 
and forty-third degree fifty minutes north latitude, and 
between the ſixty- fourth degree forty minutes and the 
ſeventy-third degree welt longitude ; it being bounded on 
the north-eaſt and eaſt by Nova Scotia and the bay of 
Fundy, on the north-weſt by Canada, on the weſt by the 
province of New York, on the ſouth by the Sound, and 
on the ſouth-eaſt by the Atlantic ocean. Its extent from 
Kennebec river to the ſouth-eaſt boundary of New York, 
according to the late Rev. Mr. Neale, is three hundred 
and thirty miles, from the ſouth-weſt to the caſt-north-eaſt 
is four hundred and eighty miles, and it is a hundred and 
ninety miles broad from Cape Cod to the north-eaſt bounds 
of New York. 

The ſummer-ſcaſon is. here warmer than ours, and ge- 
nerally accompanied for two months together with a clear 
ſky, which renders the country extremely wholeſome; fo 
that none of our plantations are more agrecable to the con- 
ſtitutions of the Engliſh; yet the winters of New England 
are much ſeverer than ours; and, though it lies con- 
ſiderably farther to the ſouth, the froſts continue longer, 


and are much ſharper than with us. The ſun riſes at 


Boſton on the longeſt day at twenty-ſix minutes after four 
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This is the moſt uſual method of murdering their pri- 
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in the morning, and ſets at thirty-four minutes after ſeven 
in the evening; and on their ſhorteſt day it riſes at thirty- 
five minutes aften ſeven in the morning, and fets at 
twenty-ſeven minutes after four in the afternoon : thus 
their longeſt diy is about filteen hours, and the ſhorteſt 
about nine. 

The land next the ſea is generally low, and in ſome 
parts marſhy, but farther up it riſes into hills, and on 
the north-eaſt is rocky and mountainons. 

The country abounds with mines of excellent iron, and 
ſome of copper; in the woods and ſwamps is plenty of 
good timber : oak, elm, aſh, cypreſs, pine, cheſnut, wal- 
nut, cedar, beach, afpin, and ſaſſafras, are common here; 
as are alſo ſpruce and fir trees, which are of an extra- 
ordinary growth, producing pitch, tar, roſin, and tur- 
pentine, with maſts, yards, and planks, as the oak does 
other ſhip · timber; ſo that more ſhips are ſaid to have been 
built in this province than in all the other parts of Ame- 
rica. The dwarf oak grows wild here. It likewiſe abounds 
with fruit-trees ; ſo that it is eaſy for a planter to make a 
hundred hogſheads of cyder in a ſeaſon. They have 
beſides as good hemp and flax as any in the Baltic ; great 
plenty of roots, as turnips, parſnips, carrots, radiſhes, 
much larger and richer than ours, though their ſeeds came 
originally from hence; with a great quantity of onions, 
cucumbers, quaſhes, pumpions, and water-melons. 

When the Engliſh arrived here they found a variety of 
fruit that grew wild, particularly grapes, currants, raſ- 
berries, ſtrawberries, &c. and Mr. Dudley, one of the 
council in New England, obſerves, that the peaches here 
are very large, all ſtandards, and the fruit better than ours; 
and that they commonly bear in three years from the 
ſtone. They have likewiſe a great variety of plants dit- 
ferent from thoſe of England. 

Nothing is ſo much planted here as Indian corn, which 
in ſome parts of America is called maize ; it has an ear a 
ſpan long, containing eight rows of grain, or more, ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the ſoil, and about thirty grains 
in a row. It is of almoſt all colours, ſometimes in the 
ſame field, and cven in the ſame ear ; but the white and 
yellow are the moſt common. The ſtalks grow fix or 
ſeven feet high, are jointed like a cane, with long flags at 
every joint, yielding a juice like the ſugar-cane, from 
whence a ſweet ſyrup has been often extracted. Mr. 
Dudley ſays this corn generally produces twelve hundred, 
and often two thouſand grains for one ; that ſix quarts 
of grain will plant, an acre ; and that an acre of good ſoil 
commonly produces fifty buſhels. 

New England produces great plenty of beaſts, both 
tame and wild : among the former are cows, ſheep, goats, 
hogs, and horſes, all originally brought from hence; but 
their horſes are generally ſmaller than ours, though 
larger than the Welſh, and are extremely ſerviceable. 
Among the wild beaſts are deer, elks, racoons, bears, 
wolves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, and if taken 
when young may be made tame; with ounces, foxes, 
hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, opoſſums, fables, beavers, ot- 
ters, minks, and martens. One of the moſt ſingular 
animals of this and the neighbouring countries is the 
mooſe, of which there are two ſorts ; the common light- 
grey mooſe, which reſembles the ordinary deer ; theſe 
herd ſometimes thirty together: and the large black mooſe, 
whoſe hair is ten or twelve inches long on the ridge of 
his back. Of this ſort there are ſeldom more than four or 
five together. This is made much like a deer, as it parts 
the hoof, chews the cud, has no gall, and his ears are 
large and erect. A ſtag - mooſe is bigger than a large 
horſe. The horns, when full grown, are about four or 
five feet from the head to the tip, and have ſhoots or 
branches to each horn, which generally ſpread about ſix 
feet. When the horns come out of the head they are 
round like thoſe of an ox, but at about the diſtance of a 
foot begin to grow a palm broad, and farther up are till 
wider; and of theſe the Indians make good ladles that 
will hold a pint. 

When this animal goes through a thicket, or under 
the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, 
not only to place them out of his way, but to ſecure him- 
ſelf from being ſcratched in the woods; and theſe prodi- 
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gious horns are ſhed every year. This animal does not 
ſpring or riſe in going, like a deer; but a large one in 
his common walk has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate five 
feet high. When a mooſe is unharboured he will run a 
courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he turns about or 
comes to a bay ; but when chaſed he generally takes to 
the water. He is, however, not ſo iwift as the com- 
mon deer, though he runs much farther. As the mooſe 
is tall, and has a ſhort neck, he does not graze like other 
cattle ; for when he eats graſs, it is only the top of that 
which grows very high, or on ſteep . ſing grounds. 
Theſe animals are fond of water plants, for which they 
will wade far and deep. In ſummer they alſo feed upon 
other plants, herbs, and young ſhrubs; and in winter 
live upon the tops of buſhes and young trees. The fleſh 
of the mooſe is very good food; it is more ſubſtantial 
than common veniſon, and will bear ſalting. The noſe 
is admired as a great dainty. 

There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as 
turkeys, geeſe, partridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, 
ſwans, hcath-cocks, herons, ſtorks, black-birds, all forts 
of barn-door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which come 
and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, 
crows, bats, &c. 

With reſpe& to the diſagreeable reptiles, there are rat- 
tle · nakes, frogs, and toads, which ſwarm in the un- 
cleared part of the country, where, with the owls, they 
make a moſt hideous noiſe in the ſummer evenings. Bur 
wherever the country is ptanted by the Engliſh, it is 
pretty well freed from all noxious animals. 

The ſea and rivers afford a vaſt abund.nce of excellent 
fiſh, as ſturgeon, ſalmon, cod, thornback, mackarel, 
herrings, lampreys, whales, giampuſes, porpcilcs, ſeals, 
ſharks, and other fiſh great and (mall. The belt mouths 
for fiſhing are March, April, May, and June. 

There are few countries better watered with ſpiin 
rivers, and lakes, though the latter are much ſmaller than 
thoſe to the north and weſt. Of its rivers {even are navi- 
gable, theſe are the Thames, which riſes trom a lake to 
the north of Maſſachuſet's country, and running ditectly 
ſouth falls into the ſea below New London. 

The river Patuxet, which riſing in the north-weſt, 
runs ſouth-eaſt through Providence plantation, aud falls 
into a noble bay of the ſea, near Swanſey. The river 
Piſcataway, which runs from welt to eaſt, and falls into 
the ſea near Portſmouth, in Hampſhire, with a mouth 
that reſembles an arm of the ſea, and is capable of re- 
ceiving the largeſt ſhips. The Caſco river, which runs 
parallel with the former, and falls into a bay of its own 
name; Connecticut river. The great river Merrimac; 
and the river Saco, of which we ſhall give an account 
in treating of the rivers which flow from the White 
Mounrains in the province of New Hampſhire. To the 
eaſt of theſe are many other conſiderable rivers, which 
riſing far to the north, run almoſt due ſouth, and fall 
into the ſea to the north-eaſt of Caſco-bay. 

It is owing to the conveniency of ſo many fine rivers 
that this country is ſo full of large and populous towns ; 
and in the country between the rivers is ſuch plenty of 
ſprings, that there is ſcarce any place where water may 
not be had by ſinking a well to the depth of ten feet. 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the Diviſion of New England, and a particular Account 
F the Manner in which its firſt Settlements were 
founded. 


HIS territory is divided into four diſtin&t govern- 

ments; the moſt northerly, which was former- 
ly called the province of Main, and now the county of 
York, is under the juriſdiction of Maſſachuſer's-bay ; 
next to this county, and between it and Maſſachuſet' 
bay, is the province of New Hampſhire ; next to the 
bay government is the colony of Rhode Iſland ; to the 
ſouth and weſt cf theſe is the colony of Connecticut. 
Theſe ſeveral diſtricts took their riſe from the firſt ſet- 


tlement made by the Engliſh in this country, which - 
c 
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the colony of Plymouth, ſeated near Cape Cod, which 
now, as well as the province of Main, is incorporatec 
into that of Maſſachulet's-bay. 


It will not, therefore, be here improper to give fore 
account of the fetticincnt of this coliny, In 1014 the 
North Virginia company employing captain John omit! 
and captain Thonms Hunt to hih on this coaſt, the forme! 
went on ſhore, took a particular view of the country ol 
the Maſſachuſers, and had fome leirmiſhes with the na- 
tives; after which he ordered Hunt to dipole of his lch. 
and then return to England; but Thant tre ichcrouſly en- 
ticing twenty-ſeven of the Indians on board his thip, ſer 
fail with them to Malaga, and had the villainy to fell thei 
to the Spaniards for ſlaves, keeping only an Indian called 
gauanto. This outrage was fo reſcited by the Indians, 
that all commerce between them hecame impracticu.c, 
and no thoughts were entertained of making ang {orien nt! 
there till a congregation of Brownifts, or Inlet tents, 
who had been perſecuted in England, were oh ed io ty 
to Holland, where the formed the: deſicu of leching wi | 
eſtabliſument in the New World ; and ha ing, by means 
of inteteſt, obtained the confent of king James I. con 
tracted with ſoine mei chauts for a ſetitiement on the baus 
of Hadſon's river. 
is congregation fold thr eſtates 3+ order to make 

mwmon benk to carry on the underta%ung :; tun hind 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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2 ſhip of one Hundred and cighty tors, iC tes, troy nted 
with proper g,0vds and merchundize, 204 the „hole com- 
pay, con tilting ot one huvciÞd and twenty porous, iel. 
Mr, Kovinſcu their minitier, nrit returned to England, 
embacked on board their veel on the üxth of Sepiomber 
1621, ane fell in with Cape Cod in November fotiowin:, ; 


and tine lng a fare harbour, txed pon the plive for tl. cir 
pref int ſettie ment, called Plymont':, from the place of | 
their enbar.zton, wnich n:.my it fi retains; and as this 
was Out of the limits for Whien thev bad obtained a 
grant, they aſtoclated therveives into a body politic, by a 
formal inſtrument; in hien, having declare themtelves 


the lubiects of the c:own of England, they foi-mnly en- 
geged labmifiom to the Jaws that ſhould from time to 
ume be made lor the goud of the country. 

The planters who agreed to ſtay in this place were about 
one hundred, including women aud children, and of theſe 
there were only ninctcen families; but ſuch were the fa— 
tigues endured by this infant colony during the firſt win- 
ter, that fitty perſons out of the hundred dicd within the 
ſpace of two months; and had the Indians attacked 
them, they had probably all periſhed. 

The adventurers, however, faw none of the natives till 
the middle of March, when one of their chicks came to 
them in a friendly manner, made them under ſtand that they 
were welcome, and that his people would be glad to trade 
with them. The next day coming again with other In- 
dians, he made them underſtand that Maſſaſſoiet, their 
ſachem, had his reſidence three days march to the north— 
ward, and intended them a viſit, He accordingly arrived 
a few days after, attended by ſixty people; and being 
received by captain Standiſh, was conducted to a kind of 
throne prepared tor him. His face was painted red, and 
ſmeared with oil; he had a deer-fkin mantle ; his brecches 
and ſtockings, which were of a piece, were of the ſame 
materials, and bis arms were covered with wild-cats ſkins. 
His attendants were dreſſed in the ſame manner, and there 
appuired little diitinction between him and his followers. 
This chief bad not been long ſeated when Mr. John Car- 
ver, whom they had choſen governor, came in with a 
guard of mntketeers 3 upon which Maſtatſoict roſe up and 
kited lum, and then both fitting down, an entertainment 
uus provided, of which no part appearec more acceptable 
to the ſachem than the brandy, of which he drank very 
pleniitu'iy. 

In tig retinue of this chief was Squanto, who had been 
carried to Eigland by Hunt, where he had been treated 
kindly; and, after living here ſeveral years, had been brought 
back to his country. Hle had entertained an afſeQion for 
the Englich, and from his favcurable reprefentation the 
fachem had mac them this viſir, in which, by his means, 
was concluded an offentive and defenſive alliance; which 
bein; toned upon the mutual intereſts of the contract— 


| Vernar and company of l.“. 


ing puts, vis invicably maintained tor many years, 
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This infant colony was annually reinforced by freſh 
1dventurers from the moth county, Given thither by 
the ſpirit of per iecviion ; to that by the 3car 1628 their 
number and improvements were Confiierauie; ang that 
rear they obtained a gram from the North Virpinia com- 
peny of this colcny, ard auother of ail the nds within 
Li:rce miles north of Xler:imac river to three miles {ith 
of Charles i' er, where it bus into the fea at the bottom 
of Mallachuict's-buy : and the uc::t your fix ſhips with 
three hundred and {try pabengers arrived at Saleen, with 
a large ſtock oft cattle of f forts, aud other recetſu: ies 

This new colony, which teiticd the town callc Salem, 
was {upportes wii the {ime ipirtt and viper is the 5 
mer, and ſoon aiter obiained putent from int Caries 1. 
whereby they were incorpo! ne 
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powered to mule laws ftr the good af i! prediaiinn nut 
remuonant to thole of Fugland 5 and liberty of confcience 
buing crutch to all who woutd fetile there, great numbers 
ot tent who could not Cbtain that privilege in Lngland 
went over, and in a little time new ſettlements were made, 


. . * " LIE] ] * "Jp a * 1 2 0 
purticululy one ile Charles Town, on the ſcuth ſide ot 


CU haile: :iver, and that of Dorcheſter, at the bottom of Maſſa- 
Coict's-hay, Soon after part of the inhatitants ut Charles 
ſown, paſting over to the opp:iite ſhore, erected Ecitou, 
the prelent capital or New Enpland. 

In thc men wie tt oa who had ſtrenuduſij contended 
four liber: ©: contcience in favour of themſelves, became 
attuned with that {prit vs periecution which had driven 
them hon wer native country; and Mr. Roger Williams, 
a winter of Salem, aJlvincing lome reg us ſentiments 
contrary to thoſe which had been generaliy receited, and 
refuſing to rant, theſe people were ſo void of charity as 
% expel the miner and his tellowers from Niaſtzchuſet's 
colony : upon . nich they built a bew Col: ny, V hich they 
cahhe Proviiience, upon Newport rive., ucar Rode liand, 

Hitheito they had not Leen in the Jeaſt moleſted by 
the Indians, hut now a nation called the Pequots, who 
lived on Cenncëticut river, commitred ſome murders; on 
which it uus conſidered, that a town aud tert on Con- 
neCticut river would make a good trontier on that fide. 
Agents were therefore ient to view ihe country, who made 
iuch an advantageous report ut e fcitiliy of the Foil, and 
the Jargeneſs of the river, as induced many of the planters 
in ſeveral of the towns, where they were Nraightened for 
room, to remore thither. Mr. Hooper put himiclt at tho 
head of about a hundred of theſe new adventurers, ho 
ſet out in the month of July, and travelling on foor wit! 
their children and baggage, they arrived at the bunks of 
the river, where they began a town which they called 
Hartford. After theſe came another draught, who built 
a little rown which they called Windſor ; a third detack- 
ment built Weathersfield ; and a fourth, Springfield. 

In 1635 no leſs than twenty fail loaded with goods and 
paſſengers arrived at Boſton, with whom came Mr. Henry 
Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane, intending with thei: 
people to begin another ſetilement on Connecticut river; 
but being choſen gavernor the year enſuing for the Maſſa- 
chuſcts, he laid aſide the deſign of beginniug a new colony 
for the preſent; but the next year, he being inclined to 
favour the Baptiſts, they left him out, and choſe their old 
governor Mr. Winthrop. Upon which it was thought 
expedient for both partics to make a ſettlement upon Con- 
necticut river, and towns weic accordingly built on both 
ſides of it; but this being out of the limits of the other 
colonies, they formed themſelves into a ſeparate govyern- 
ment, and for that purpoſe obtained a charter from king 
Charles II. authorizing them to elect their own governor, 
council, and magiſtrates; and to enact ſuch laws as ſhould 
be molt advantages to the colony, provided they were not 
oppoſite to thoſe of England. 

he per ſccution of the Proteſtant diſſenters in England 
ſtill continuing, great numbers of people removed to 
New England; and the old colonies being overſtocked, 
there was an abiulute neceſſity of forming new planta- 
tions; and theretore, in 1637, Theophilus Eaton, Ely; 
and the Rev. Mr. Davenport, finding there was not room 
at Maifachuict's-bay, purchaſed from the Indians the lands 
lying on the ica-· coaſt between Connecticut river, aud Hud - 
ſon's river, where they built a town, aud named it New 
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Haven, from whence the colony derived the name of t!: 
New Haven colony. | 

While the ſouth-weſt parts of New England were thus 
filling with inhabitants, others, induced by the profits 
ariſing from the fur - trade, ſettled to the north-eaſt be- 
tween the rivers Merrimac and Kennebec, forming two 
diſtin colonies, one named New Hampſhire, and the 
other, ſtill farther to the caſtward, was called the province 
of Main. 

Thus in the ſpace of about twenty years New Eng- 
land had above forty towns, and the Engliſh had taken 
poſſeſſion of this country from the river Kennebec on the 
north-eaſt almoſt to Hudſon's river on the ſouth-weſt, an 
extent of upwards of four hund:cd miles on the fea-coalt. 
Such was the firſt riſe and origin of the New-England 
colonies, which, from theſe ſmall beginnings, are now 
become rich and of great importance. 

New England, as we have alrcady intimated, is now di- 
vided into four colonies, or diſtinct governments, Maſſachu- 
ſet's · bay, New Hampſhire, Connect t, and Rhode land, 
of which we ſhall treat in the fr ur following l<Etions, 


SECT. 


| 


Of Maſſachuſet's-bay ; its Situation, Extent, Sil, Produce, 


and Government ; with a Deſ.riþtion of the Towns of 


Haſton and Cambridge. 


HE colony termed Maſſachuſot's- bay contains ha- 

were formerly the colonies of Plymouth, Falls 
chuſet's-bay; and the county of York; the latter of which 
is ſeparated frem the others by New Hampſhire, which 
runs in between them, and is about thirty miles wide next 
the ſea, That part called the province of Main, or county 
of York, is bounded on the weſtward by New Hampſhire ; 
on the northward by Canada; on the north- caſtward by 
Nova Scotia; on the ſouth · caſtward and ſouthward by the 
ſea for near two hundred miles. The other part of this 
province is bounded on the north by New Hampſhire ; on 
the caſt and ſouth by the fea; on the ſouth and weſt by 
the colonies of Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, and the pro- 
vince of New York. 

That part of the province called the county of York 
has a very cold foil, great part of it towards Canada being 
mountainous, and entirely unfit for agriculture ; aud that 
towards the ſea coaſt is low, covered with ſpruce, white, 
and yellow pines, and ſome oaks, except near the banks of 
the many rivers which fall from the mountains, on which 
a great number of faw-mills are erected ; and on their 
banks is plenty of oak, aſh, and maple. There are ſeve- 
ral ſafe and convenient harbours along the ſea-coaſt, the 
principal of which is Cafco-bay. This part of the pro- 
vince is well ſtored with wild game, and from it are ex- 
ported conſiderable quantities of furs and ſkins. 

The other part of the province has a varicty of ſoil, it 
being in ſome places very barren, and in others extremely 
fertile, producing great quantirics of Indian corn, rye, oats, 
barley, peas, flax, and on the weftern parts wheat. The 
ſurface is generally rocky and vnevcn, except near the 
rivers, where are ſome pleaſant fields. Several fiſheries 
are carried on to great advantage from the ſca- coaſts of 
this province to the banks of Newfoundland, the iſle of 
Sable, &c. eſpecially from the town of Marblchead, where 
is the moſt conſiderable fiſhery in New England. 

His Britannic majeſty appoints the governor, licutenant- 
- governor, ſecretary, and officers of the admiralty in this 
province; and the freeholders elect a houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, who chooſe a ſpeaker and council, or upper houſe. 
However, the governor can put a negative upon their 
choice ; yet both he and all the officers in the province, 
except the comptroller of his majeſty's cuſtorr.s, reccive 
their ſalaries by a vote of the two houſes, who have never 
yet been perſuaded to ſettle a ſalary even upon the governor, 
who has it generally in his inſtructions from the hing to 
inſiſt upon their doing it. They, however, commonly 

ant him 10001, ſterling per annum. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Independents ; 
but there is a number of churches of the epiſcopal per- 
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ſuaſion. Great care is taken of the education of children 
free ſchools being eſtabliſhed and ſupported by law in 
moſt of their towns, which are generally ſup plicd with 
able maſters ; and at Cambridge, about fix miles front 
Boſton, is an univerſ:ty, or public ſeminary, 

This colony is divided into ſcveral counties; thy- in 
the diviſion ſtiled New Plymouth are the county of Þ;;Þ 1 
the county of Plymouth, and the Barnſtable county. l 
Maſſachuſct Proper are the counties of Suffolk, Middlef.s, 
and Eſſex; to which mult be added the county of vorh., 
already mentioned; and in each of thele countics are { 
ral conſidærable towns. 

Boſton, the capital of this province, is ſeated in the 
county of Suffolk, in the province of Maſſachulct Pioper, 
in the forty- ſccond degree twenty-one minutes north lati— 
tude, and in the ſeventy-firſt degree weſt longitude, at 
the bottom of a fine bay in a peninſula about four miles 
in circumference, At the entrance of this bay are ſ:verg 
rocks, which appear above water, and vpwards of a dozen 
ſmall iſlands, ſome cf which are inhabited. There is bur 
one ſafe channel to approach the harbour, and that fo nar- 
row that two ſhips can ſcarce fail through abreaſt; but 
within the harbour there is room for hve hundred {ail to 
lie at anchor. The cntrance is defended by the caflie of 
Fort Willie, one cf the fineſt pieces of military architcc- 
ture in uitiſß America, it being ſurrounded by a covert— 
Way, id joined by two lines of communication from the 
moin guard . redoube. The caltle is defended by a 
E adred gung, twenty of which lie on a platierm level 
-vith the water: fo that it is ſcarce pullible for an enemy 
to paſs the c:liic. To prevent ſurprize, they have 4 
guard placed on one of the rocks at avout two lynn; 
diſtance, from whence they make guns to the cal, 
when any ſhips come near it. There is alio 2 battery 9. 
g1e2t guns at cach end of the town, to the fire of Muhs. 
an enemy would be expoſed, it he ſhould be fo jortury 
as to piſs the caſtle. At the bottom of the bay is a p.. 
near two thouſand feet in length, with ware ones tor 
the merchants on the north fide; and to this pier Hips 
the greateſt burden may come and unload without the 
help of boats. The greatcit part of the town lics ronud 
the harbour in the form of a creſcent ; the country be- 
yond it riſing gradually, and aftording a delighttul pro- 
ſpect from the ſea. The town has ſeveral fircers little 
inferior to the beſt in London, the chief of wich runs 
from the pier up to the town-Rhoule, a handiome building, 
with walks for the merchants, as in the Royal Exchange 
in London; and in this edifice are not only the courts of 
juſtice, but the council-chamber and the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives. The town contaias between four and me 
thouſand houſes, which arc in gercral weil built; and 
ſeveral of the public ſtructures are very ſpacious and ©: - 
gant, It has ſevcatcen churches, or places appropriate 
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to Divine worſhip. The cpitcopal church is handionely 
built and adorned, and the congregatiom is fail tc amonnt 
to about a thouſand. The church- furniture, au foros 
pieces of plate, were given by king William and qucr 
Mary; it has an organ, and there is a mornifticent {our ter 


the governor, when he happens to be of the cv 1 
England. The governor has alt a very fine haute. Anon? 
the other buildings is Fanniuel-hall, thus named from M.. 
Fanniuel, who was its founder. The foring of this port 
was ſome years ago computed at betw. en ts ant res 


hundred. The inhabitants of the town amonnt to 20017 
25, ooo, and there is ſaid to be 200,000 in the pro it 
Cambridge, the principal town of tho county of 5! » 
dlefex, is ſeated on the norih branch of Charles rney, 
ſix miles to the north-weſt of Boſton, ind has {lt 


tne houſes and good ſtreets, It wi 
New Town, but on founding the unite try hen 
its name to Cambridge, and contains two {pacious 
| Ieges, called by the names of - Kaveriond: collone 1 
Stouphion-nall, with a public library, fd to ben 
furniined with books of any in that part of the . tide 
It conſiſts of a preſident, five fellows, ud 2 tre lt. 
The governor of the province, deputy-rovernur, | at 
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ald 24 
the magiſtrates of the Maſſachuſct's co!my, with t - 
miniſters of fix ncightouring towns tor te time bel, 
arc tors. Ibis univerfiry never confetted any 0697s 
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above that of maſter of arts, till it obtained a new charter 
from king William and queen Mary, by which it had the 
wer of creating doctots of divinity ; but has ſeldom 


made uſe of it. 


New ENGLAND. 


SECT. X. 


of New Hampſhire; its Situation, Extent, Sil, and a | 
particular Deſcription of the White Mountains, and the 


Rivers that iu from them its Produce, Government, 
and a Deſcribtion of the Town of Portſmouth, 


IE proviace of New Hampſhire is bounded on the 
ſouth by Mafſachuſet's-bay, on the welt by the 
proviace of New Yurk, on the north by Canada, and on 
the north-eaſt by the county of Yerk, having only thirty 
miles of ſca-coalt. 

The toil is various, and the northerly parts cf it are 
mountainous and barren. The moſt conſiderable moun- 
tains in this province, and indeed of all the Britith domi- 
nions near the coaſt, arc called the White Mountains, from 
their appcariug like ſaow, they being generally ſuppoſcd 
to conſiſt of a white flint, from which the reflection of 
of the ſun is very brilliant and dazzling. From their 
prodigious height they are to be ſcen at a very great diſ- 
tance, and it is not certain that any perſon was ever on 
the top of them. 7.lajur Rogers ſays, that he has otten 
been told by the Indians, that they have frequently at- 
tempted them in vain, on account of the change of air 
they met with; which, be ſays, he is inclined to believe, 
he having aſcended them himſelf till the alteration of air 
was very perceptible, though he had not advanced halt 
way up, and yet the valiiez below were concealed from 
his view by the clouds. The baſis of theſe mountains is 
a tract about fiſiy-· le miles ſquare, from which they rite 
in craggy heads one above another, in an irregular man- 
ner all the way to the top. For the firſt four or five miles 
as you aſcend them you find beech, hemlock, and fome 
white pines; higher up the growth is chiefly biack ſpruce 
for ſix or ſcven miles, then the {i4cs are cloathed with a 
white moſs ; and if you advance ſtill farther, you find 
ſcarce any thing growing, which alone would render the 
aſcent very diincult, the mountain being extremely ſteep. 

Many itreams of water guſh out of the ſides of theſe 
mountains, which run down with great rapidity. Indeed 
the largeſt and beſt rivers in New England rife from ſome 
part of them. Saco river riſes from the ſouth in levera!; 
ſmall rivulets, which join in the courſe of a few miles, 
and run through the county of York, falling into the 
ſea between Cape Porpoiſe and Cape Elizabeth. On the 
banks of this river are ſome fine meadows and fields, 
which are annually overflowed when the ſnows malt, 
and thereby greatly enriched. The rivulets that break 
out from the ſouth-weſt of the mountains, after various 
windings, fall into a lake called Winnipiſiokce, out of 
which iſſues the river Merrimac, which, from the waters 
that join it, ſoon becomes a conſiderable ſtream. Upon 
it are ſeveral vales, overflowed and enriched like the for- 
mer. This river runs through the province of New 
Hampſhire, and part of the Maſſachuſets, diſcharging 
itſelt into the ſea between Saliſbury and Newbury. From 
the north and weſt parts of theſe mountains riſcs Connec- 
ticut river, which runs to the ſouthward acroſs the pro- 
vinces of New Hampſhire, the Maſlachuſets, and Con- 
necticut, till, after running a courſe of at leaſt two hun- 
dred miles, it empties icſelf into the ſea, or ſound, be- 
tween Connecticut and Long Iland. This river, like the 
others, annually overflows its banks, and cnriches the 
adjacent ſields, which in ſome places are very extenſive, 
particularly through a tract called the Cohas, in New 
Hampſhire, twenty miles in length, and ſix in breadth, 
which for its fertility and beauty may be tiled the garden 
of New ['ngland. The river Kennebec, which is a con- 
fiderable Arcam, likewiſe riſes on the eaſt ſide of theſe 
mountains, running through the county of York, and is 
endowed with the fame properties as the former. Ano- 
ther river nung trom the north of them runs into the 
province: of Quebec, and falls into the river St. Law- 
rence. part of the river Shedoir alſo riſes at theſe 


.. 


mountains, and joins the river St. Lawrence twelve miles 
above Quebec. 

In the province of New Hampſhire are raiſed great 
quantities of Indian corn, rye, oats, and peas, it being 
too cold for wheat. It likewiſe produces iome hemp ard 
Nax. It has great plenty and variety of timber, and its 
foreſts abound with ail kinds of game common to the 
climate. There arc here likewile bred black cattle, 
horſ.'s, ſheep, &c. but in no great abundance. Its rivers 
abound in falmon, ſhad, trout, eels, &c, Some tiſheries 
are carried on in the ſca- ports; but its ſcanty limits on the 
ſca prevents the inhabitants engaging ſo conſiderably in 
the fiſhery as their neighbours. 

The governor, lieutenant governor, council, and ſcere- 


| tary, with the officers of the admiralty in this province, arc 


appoiuted by his majclly, who is abſolute furcreign of ite 


; foil. The ſeveral towns and diltrifts chooſe thiar repre- 


ſentatives; but all the inferior officers of the executive 
power are appointed by the governor, with the advice of 
the council, 

The religion of this province is the ſame as in Molla- 


chuſect's- bay, and there is o vic ePiicopal church erected, 


which is at Portimouth. 

The town of Portſmouth, the metropolis of the pro- 
vince, contains about ſeven hundred dweilong houſes, and 
is plcuſantly feared on Piſcataqua-bay, having a fate and 
convenient harbour, where the largelt ſhips may ride fe- 
curcly, and five places of religious worſhip. IIete the 
courts of juſtice are held; but as this iz the onty place 
where cauſes are tried in this province, and it is ſicated 
on one of its extremities, the inhabitants arc fometuncs 
obliged to trivel a hundred and hitty or two hundred miles 
on a very tuifling occalion. From this port annually fail 
about two hundred weis, lagen clictly with timber, pipe— 
liaves, fiſh, &c. for ihe Welt Indies ; which hovins dit- 
poied of, they load there, and procecd irom theuce to 
Europe, here they ſcil both their velle!s aud caigors, and 
the mariners return paſſengers. 

The other principal towns for trade in this province 
are Hampton, Cochecha, Exeter, and Londonderry, an 
inland town about thirty-five miles from Porti{mouth, 
which is chicfly peopled with the natives of Ireland, and 
has a conſiderable manufacture of linen, The number of 
ivhabitants in this province amounts to about ſeventy 
thouland; theſe have been greatly increaſed ſince the 
catire reduction ot Canada, ſettlements being annually 
begun and new towns formed where for:nerly they did 
not Gare to attempt it, for 1car of the ladians. 


SECT. XI. 


Of the Colony of ConneEicut ; its Situation, Extent, Pra- 
duce, Trade, and Government. 


HE colony of Connccticut contains not only the 

original colony of the fame name, but that of New 
Haven, they being incorporated into one in 1692, and 
{till retain, by the charter then granted them, all the 
privileges of their ancient charters ; but ever ſince their 
union they have kept up two ſeats of government, namely, 
at Hartford and New Haven, at which places their general 
court, or aſſembly, ſits alternately for tranſacting the 
affairs of the colony. It is bounded on the north by the 
Maſſachuſcts, on the caſt by Rhode liland and a part of 
Maſſachuſet's bay, on the ſouth by the Sound, and on the 
welt by New York, extending in length trom Stoniton to 
Rye, in the borders of New York, about a hundred miles, 
and in breadth from Saybrook to the burders of New 
Hampſhire about ſeventy, 

The foil of this colony is various, a great deal of it 
being uneven, rocky, cold, and barren; but in other 
parts it is fertile and excceding pleaſant, particularly on 
Connecticut river, where the fields produce all kinds of 
grain and fruit common to the climate in great abun- 
dance, ſeldom diſappointing, and frequently excceding 
the hopes of the huibandman. In this colony are bred 
great numbers of black cattle, horſes, and {wine ; and 


the inhabitants raiſe a conſiderable quantity of flax and 


hemp. A town called Weathersfield, ſcated on the river 


Connecticut, is remwkable for the production of onions, 
with 
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with which it annvally loads ſeveral veſſels to the neigh- 
bouring provinces, 

The inhabitants of this colony carry on a very inconſi- 
derable trade to foreign parts, they being chiefly ſupplied 
with foreign commodities from Bolton and New York ; in 
exchange for which they ſend beet, pork, flax-feed, onions, 
c. In this colony are ſume iron works, which are car- 
ricd on to great advantage; and they ſhip ſome horſes and 
lumber to the Well Indies, with conſiderable quantities of 
ſalſatras to England and Holland. 

The inhabitants of this province have the privilege of 
annually chooſing their own governor, lieutenant-governor, 
aſſiſtants, and repreſentatives, by whom all executive offi- 
cers are appointed and authorized. "They generally allow 
their governor a very handſome ſalary, and have good 
tunds for other public exigencies. ; 

The religious perſuaſions here are the fame as in the 
other New England governments, but there are more 
people of the church of England than in all the others. 
Particular care is here taken in the education of their 
children; the ſeveral towns being provided with ſchools, 
ſupplied with able maſters. 

This colony has many fine towns, agrceably ſeated on 
the river Conncéticut and along the Sound, the principal 
of which for trade and commerce are New London, Hart- 
ford, and New Haven : the latter is ſcated on New Haven- 

ay, and is clegautly laid out in regular ſtreets, having a 
beautiful parade in the center. It contains abont two 
hundred dwelling-houſes, beſides public buildings, among 
which is a college that makes a very handſome appcar- 
ance. 

The number of inhabitants in this colony is ſuppoſed 
to au. duut to no leſs than wo hundred and ten thouiand. 


SECT. AI 


Of the Cileny of Rhode Iſland; its Situation, Soil, Produce, 
Government, and Trade. 


HIS colony contains only Rhode Iſland and Provi- 

dence, which were unired by charter about the ſame 
time as the colony of Connecticut, and like that the inha- 
bitants retain the rights and privileges at firſt granted 
them ia their ſeparate fate, having alſo two ſeats of go- 
vernment at Newport and Providence, where their gene- 
ral court 1s alternately held, This colony has but a ſmall 
territory, it lying ſomewhat in the form of a heart, and 
is bounded on the north and caſt by Maſſachuſet's- bay, to 
the ſouthward by the ocean, aud to the weſtward by Con- 
nccticut. 

The climate of Rhode Iſland is much more favourable 
than that of Boſton, though it only lies about Gxty-five 
miles to the ſouth of that city: it being much warmer in 
the winter, and being ſurrounded by the ſea, is leſs affected 
in the ſummer with Fot land breezes than the places on 
the oppolite continent. 

The foil is generally low, rocky, and ſtony ; yet, when 
properly improved, produces Indian corn, rye, oats, peas, 
hemp, flax, and ſome wheat; with moſt kinds of fruit 
common to the climate in great perfection, eſpecially on 
Rhode Iſland, which for its beauty and fertility is much 
admired, it being exceeded perhaps by no ſpot in New 
England. They raife cattle, ſheep, and horſes in abun- 
dance, and the latter are eſteemed the beſt on the conti- 
nent. They likcwiſe make conſiderable quantities of but- 
ter and checſe. 

The form of government is in every reſpect the ſame 
as in the colony cf Connecticut; and the number of the 
inhabitants are computed to amount to ſeventy thouſand. 

Liberty of conſcience is here granted in the fulleſt ex- 
tent, but tlie greateſt number of people here are Quakers. 
Here is ſo little bigotry, that every man is left to think 
and act for himſelf ; and, while he obſerves à good moral 
conduct, nobody give themſelves any trouble about his 
religious principles, for which he is only accountable to 
God, hade are here alſo a pretty many Jews. 'I'be 
education of children is, however, ſaid to be not much 


attended to, there being not oue iree-ſchool in the whole 
colony. 
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New Youx, 


The principal towns are Newport, which is pleaſantly 
ſeated on Rhode Iſland, and has a ſafe and good harbour 
for ſhips of a moderate burthen, with its entrance defended 
by a fort, on which are planigd three hundred guns; and 
Providence, which is alſo delightfully ſeated on a river of 
the ſame name, and is a thriving town, with a couſider- 
able trade. 

The chief commodities exported from hence are horſes, 
ſheep, cheeſe, and the produce they procure frum the 
neighbouring provinces, as lumber and fiſh from the 
Maffachuſets and New Hampſhire ; beef, pork, and flour 
from Connecticut, New York, and Philadelphia, which 
they commoniy pay for in rum, ſugar, and moluſſes im- 
ported from the Weſt Indies. "They are chauroed with 
carrying on an illicit trade with our enemics in time of 
war, by carrying becf, pork, and flour to the French 
iſlonds ; but this is no more than has becn performed by 
the merchants of Great Britain, 

We ſhall conclude this account of New England with 
giving a curtory view of the commerce of that province 
in general, which extends over a great part of America 
and Europe. From thence our ſugar colonics are fur- 
niſhed with fiſh, cattle, dried beef, bacon, boards, hoops, 
pipe- ſtaves, bark, ſkins, butter, checſe, oil, tobacco, corn, 
apples, turpentine, & c. and that in luch vaſt abuadance, 
that it is computed the iſland of Barbadoes alone takes off 
to the value of two hundred thouſand pounds every yer. 
They deal with the other fugar-colonics ; ſometimes with 
the French; largely with the Spaniards, and ſhip otf pro- 
digious quantities of fiſh to Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
They take from us all kind of mercery goods, lincn and 
woollen cloths, flufts, ſtöckipgs, ſhoes, fil cloth, cordage, 
haberdaſhery-ware, veſſels of tin and copper, and a vaſt 
quantity of other things: in return, they build a prodi- 
vious number of ſhips for our merchants, and cxport to 


| England a great dcal of iron, and a vaſt quantity of maſts, 


planks, and yards for the royal navy ; and allo pitch, 
tar, turpentine, ſkins, furs, oil, Whale fins, legwood, 
ſaſſafras, and other commodities. 


SECT. XIII. 
Of NE w YORK. 


[is Situation, Ciimate, S:il, Produce, and Rivers. A De- 
ſeription of Long Hand, and. fever! other Yeands wit 198 
this Privinces, with a conciſe AAccEpunt cf the City of New 
York, its Trade, Government, and Hij{cry. 


EW York is ſituated between the fortieth and 
torty-fourth degree of north latitude, and between 
the ſeventieth and ſeventy- ſixth degree of welt longitude, 
it being bounded on the eaſt by New England, on the 
north by Canada, on the north-weſt and weſt by part of 
Penſyivania and. the lands of the Five Nations, and on 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by the province of New Jcrley 
and the Atlantic ocean ; extending two hundred miles in 
length from north to ſouth, but not above twenty five in 
breadth, particularly between Connecticut colony and Jeriey. 
As this country lies to the ſouth of New England, the 
climate is more temperate ; the ſoil is generally pleaiant 
and fertile, producing in great abundance all forts of 
grain and fruit common to the climate, particularly n. 
one buſhel of which is ſaid to have produced here tt 
hundred. The many fine large plains on the banks of 
its extended rivers are remarkably fruitful. 

The principal river of New York is Hudfon's river, 
which riſcs within twenty or thirty miles of Lake Chan- 
plain, and runs ſouth for about fifty or ſixty miles, cron 
in its way ſome lakes, the moſt conſiderable of which 15 
at Scanderoon; then bends more eaſterly to the Carrying” 
place, where is Fort Edward, and then ſouthward till it 
diſchargcs itſelf into the ſea at New York, or Sandy bock. 
This river is navigable for veſſels of one hundred tons 
as high as Albany, and ſhallops may go up cight or iv 
miles higher. 

The next conſiderable river of this province is the 
Mohaw tiver, Which riſes in the Mohawk count zan 
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boats, upwards of an hundred miles: it runs eaſteriy, 
and has on its banks many fine plains, particularly that 
called the German-fla:s, trom its being cle by the 
Germans, and extends along the river ſity miles in 
length, and about two in bicadth. "This tact is ex- 
ceeded by none in America, it being calily cultivated, 
and producing, in the greatcit abundance, heut, barlay. 
peas, hemp, and flax. "This river ditcharges ang by 
ſeveral mouths, called The Spouts, into Rudion's river. 
about eight miles above Albany; and about two miles 
above its confluence with that river it has a Ciraract, 
where the wWnole ſtream falls perpendicularly about forcity 
feet. This part of the province abounds with Luw-nills, 
it having plenty of timber. 

Theſe rivers abound in great plenty of fiſt; and in 
this part of the province arc levera] excellent iron werks, 
ſome of which are ſaid to manufacture the beit iron in 
America. 

There are very fine lands upon the Faſt river, or 
Sound, though it is very rocky, as indeed are mult of the 
high lands of this province on the continent; thoſe being 
mountainous, and at prefent hard to cultivate, tut attcr- 
wards they richly reward the labour of the huſoincman, 
There are likewiſe ſeveral pleatant and fruitful illands 
belonging to this province, among which Long Ifland 15 
the molt wor: f notice. 

Long Ifiaud is about a hundred and fifty miles in lepgth 


8 
and in fome places twenty, but generally about twelve 
miles broad; the middle of it is indeed ſomeu hat bar 
ren, but both ends have moft excellent foil, which per— 
haps is improved to as great advantage as any lands in 
America; producing corn and fruit to great perfection, 
and abounding in horſes, cows, theep, and ſwine, more 
than any other part of the province. It is even {aid that 
the produce of ſome fingle acres at the welt end, which 
is conveniently ſituated for the market of New York, an- 
nually amounts to ncar a hundred pounds ft: ling. In 
the mid{t of the iſland is a celebrated plain ſixteen miles 
long, and four broad, to which they have given the narae 
of Saliſbury Plain, from its having as fine turt as that of 
Saliſbury Plain in England. As there is an cxcellcut breed 
of horſes in the iſland, they have races here every ſcaſon, 
to which the gentlemen of New England and New York 
reſort, as people do here tw Newmarket, 

There are indeed ſcveral other iſlands belonging to the 
province not at all inferior to this in piealantnefs and fer- 
tility of ſoil, though they are of much leſs extent, as 
Staten, or Streighten Iſland, which is oppoſite to the welt 
end of Long lifland, and forms the vurrows or ſtreights 
through which ſhips pals that are bound to or from the 
fea to New York : Fiſher's Iſland lies in the Sound be- 
tween Long Iſland and the colony of Connecticut; and 
Manahattan, upon which the ciry of New York is built : 
there are ſeveral others both ia the bay and Sound, ene 
of which, called Barn Ilfland, about twenty-five miles 
from New York, has lately obtained a charter tor erecting 
a City. 

This province is divided into ten counties, which, pro- 
cecding from north to ſouth down Hudlon's river, lie in 
the following order, Albany, Ulſter, Dutcheſs, Orange, 
King's-county, Cheſter, New York, Qucen's-county, Sut- 
folk, and Richmond counties, which abound in farms, but 
have not many great towas; the principal are the city of 
New York, Schenccteda, Albany, and Weſt Cheſter. 

New York is extremely well ſituated for trade, it having 
a ſafe and commodious harbour, acceſſible three different 
ways for ſhips of common burthen, namely, by way of 
the Sound, by the ſtreights between Long Illand and Staten 
Iſland, which is the moſt uſual and eaſy entrance, and 
between Staten Iſland and the ſhore of Jerſey. There 
are alſo caly conveyances tv it by water trom the rivers and 
lakes, except a few carrying-places, both to Montreal and 
Quebec on the northward, and to the lakes Erie and 
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is navigable, except where there are ſome falls, for luge 


This city is ſcated in the fortiyth degree forty minutes 
north latitude, and the forty-!eventh dete tour nutnintes 
welt longitude, at the fouth end of York conuty, in an 
and * the mouth of - j3nagtons rler. abut tourten 
miles long, and three trout, It land uppen an emis 
nence, and contains belween two and three thoufand 
houtes, generally pretty weil built with brick and ſtone; 
but the Ereets me very regular, tiwugh detended by a 
vall and fort, Which are ticrmcd to as to antwer the 
purpuics both of ornamcut ard defence. It bas feveral 
pacibus public buildings, among Which the college, the 
court none, and the governor's houſe within the fort, 
are the molt countiucrable, Hence there is fcarce any 
town in North America tat mabcs a better appearance. 
Pubic worthip is every Sunday perforrzed in Cifterent 
chu;chcs in te Enviith, the German, the Pitch, and 
French lingnages. "There are two handtome churches be- 
longing to thute of the church of England, with others 
belontzzing to the Swedes oft the Lutheran periuaſion, to 
the Dutch Calviniſts, to the French refugees, and the 
Englith diſſenters; the jos have allo a {ynapopue, 

the city is governed by a mayor and alder men, and 
abyunds With Womthy rierchants, who uad very largely 
to forcign parts, and are obſerved to dcal very much upon 
honour, i ie trade from New York to the iuvar-i{ nds 
Il» very Contidcrable, and conſiſts in corn, flour, beet, 
pork, bacon, ſmuked beef, peas, apples, cnicns, faves, 
plank z and to England ſlax- ſced, pig and bar iron, with 
tom? ccpper. Cicat encuuragement is given to {cveral 
manufactorics, etpeciaily that of hemp, he railing of 
which is encourages by a bounty gien by the privuces 
and in the city ot New York a ſociety is formed to con— 
ſult methods for proofing the various brate or tide 
and huſvancry, aud the manufacturing of iron, vol, 
linen, &. conkcerable premiums being allowed to ſuch 
as cxccl in thele branches, Which has duuvilels a tenvency 
to prcierve the credit ct this province, to entich the in- 
habitants by increaling their exports, and to reuder them 
leis dependent on other countries. 

The next conliderable place in this province is Albany, 


which is ſcated on the welt fide of Hudion's river, a hun- 


dred and hity miles to the north of New York city, and 
has a foit ercEied for its defence. It contains ncar four 
hundred houles, and here the chiets of the Five Nations 
utcd to meet the governors of the northern colonics. 

The number of inhabitants in the whole province 
amounts to about a hundred and fifty thouſand. 

His majeſty is abſolute fovercign of the foil of this 
province, and appoints the governor, licutecant-governor, 
ſecretary, and council; but the frecholders of the ſeveral 
counties cleEt their own repreſentatives, in order to form 
a legitlative body with the others. The citics of New 
York and Albany have likewiſe Ly their charters the pri- 
vilege of making bye-laws for themſclves, provided they 
are neither inc ouſiſtent with the Jaws of the province, nor 
with thoſe of England. Ice bye-laws are cnatted by 
the mayor, aldermen, and common-council of the reſpec- 
tive cities, annually elected by the ficemen of each ; theſe 
alſo form a court of judicature, called the mayor's court. 

The religious perſuaſions in this province are pretty 

umerous, there being Epilcopalans, Lutherans, Baptiſts, 
Pretbyterians, Moravians, Quakers, and Jews, who per- 
form religious worihip here in ditterent languages. 
Learning has lately been much encouraged in this pro- 
vince, in which is cſtabliſhed a college under the govern- 
ment of a prelident, profeſſors, and tutors. It has alſo 
a good library, and both the city and country in general 
are well furniſhed with ſchools. 

The Engliſh have a double right to this province by 
diſcovery and conqueſt, The coaſt was firſt viewed 
by Sebaſtian Cabot, aud in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
it was conſidered as a part of the province of Virgi- 
nia. Afterwards, in 1008, that famous navigator Hud- 
ſon diſcovered the river that bears his name, with the 
adjacent country, which he, without any legal autho- 
rity, fold to the Dutch, who found ſome Su cdes ſettled 
here; and being reintorced from Folland, ſoon became 
the ſtrongeſt party, and obliged the Swedes to acknow- 
ledge _ the fole proprietors of the country, paying 
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no regard to the claim of the Fngliſh, who had not only 
diſcovercd, but traded to it before. They were, how 
ever, ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed by captain Argall, who was 
ſent for that purpoſe with a proper force by the Virginia 
company. Upon this the Dutch Weſt India company 
begged permiſſion of king James I. for ſome of their 
people to ſettle in the country, pretending its being con- 
venient for their ſhips to call at for refreſhment in their 
paſſage to and from the Braſils, which then belonged to them. 

The kivg granted their requeſt, upon condition that 
the people who ſettled there ſhould acknowledge them- 
ſelves ſubjects of the king of England. This they did 
for ſome years ; but taking advantage of the troubles that 
aroſe in the reign of king Charles I. the ſtates of Hol- 


land gave their Welt India company a formal grant of 


the country, and under this grant they appointed gover- 
nors, erected forts, and called it Nova Belgia, or the 
New Netherlands, and afterwards refuſed to pay to king 
Charles II. the ſum they had paid to his father and grand- 
father for leave to fiſh on the coaſt of Great Britain. This 
did not occaſion an immediate rupture; but ſoon after 
king Charles II. made a grant of what is now the pro- 
vince of New York, New Jerſey, and P'enſylvania, to 
his brother James, duke of York, who, in 1664, ſent a 
feet under the command of Sir Robert Carr, with a ſuf— 
ficient number of land-forces, ro take poſſeſſion of rhe 
country, who ſoon reduced the forts the Dutch had 
erected there, and obliged them either to become Britiſh 
ſubjects, or to leave the country. The people gladly 
accepted of the former, and hence many of the beſt fami- 
lies in New York appear by their names to be of Dutch 
extraction. Hence New Amſterdam, which was made 
the metropolis, had its name changed ro that of New 
York, in honour of the proprictor's title; and from the 
name of the city the whole province received the fame ap- 
pellation. Orange · fort alſo received the name of Albany 
trom the duke's other title. 

Sir Robert having thus ſubdued the country, took with 
him the greateſt part of the land- forces, leaving colonel 
Nichols governor ; and as the States General ſeemed to 
vive up all pretences to it, many people removed thither 
trom England ; whence it ſoon became a very flouriſhing 
colony, Mr. Nichols making it one of his firſt ſtudies 
to enter into a treaty of peace with the Five Nations of 
the Indians, who have ever ſince continued faithful allics, 
and been of great ſervice to this province, 

In the year 1673, when a war broke out between Eng- 
land and the States General, the Dutch ſending a fleet, 
reduced this colony to their obedience ; but they kept 
poſſeſſion of it only a ſhort time, for it was ceded to che 
crowa of Great Britain by the treaty concluded the next 
year, Ever ſince that time it has been under the Eng- 
liſh government, and the people have ſhewed themſelves 
peaceable and obedient ſubjects, ready upon all occaſions 
to exert themſelves in defence of the rights of Great 
Britain, particularly in oppoſing and repelling the en- 
croachments of the French ſettled in Canada, with whom 
they have had various engagements, in which they were 
always aſſiſted by the Mohawks, with three hundred of 
whom, and the fame number of Engliſh, colonel Schyler, 
in the reign of William III. obtained a complete victory, 
near the river St. Lawrence, over ſeven hundred French 
regulars, and an equal number of Huron ſndians, com- 
manded by the governor of Quebec. The fame brave 
officer repulſed them again in 1716, and deſtroyed a fort 
they had erected near the lake of Onondago, in order to 
cut off their communication with Lake Ontario. Soon 
after our fort at Oſwego was erected, where has ſince 
been carried on the greatelt Indian trade of any in Ame- 
rica. 

Ser. XIV. 
Of NEW JERSEY. 


Hts Situation, Extent, Produce, and Exports; its Subdivi- 


ſians; a particular Deſcription of Perth Amboy, and 
Burlington ; and a conciſe Hiſtory of the Province. 


HE intire province, containing the two Jerſeys, is 
ſeated between New York and Pcoſylvania, in a 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


New Jerry, 


triangular form; it being bounded on the north by 
Hudion's river, which ſeparates it from the province of 
New York; on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, which 
wathes its coaſt, from the mouth of Hudſon's river to 
the mouth of Delaware river, and on the fouthward and 
weſtward by Penſylvania. It lies between the thirty. 
e and fortieth degree north latitude, extending in 
length, on the ſea-coalt and alſo along Hudſon's river, 
above an hundred and twenty miles, and ſixty in breadth 
from calt to welt. 

The foil of this province is very uniform, and produces 
wheat and all other kinds of Engliſh corn: it likewiſe 
abounds in all forts of fruit proper to the climate, and 
is ſaid to produce the beſt cyder of any place on the con- 
tiacnt, The timber is tall, and the ouks are eſteemed 
tor ſhip-building. It abounds in ſtreams of water, which 
afford great convenience for mills, furnaces, and any 
other kind of water-works ; and as it affords great quan- 
tities of iron, it has ſeveral furnaces and iron- works, be- 
ſides one flitting-mill, This province is aiſo ſuppoſed to 
be rich n ſilver and copper ore, ſome of both kinds hay. 
ing been lound in ſeveral parts; and one copper-mine in 
particular is worked to great advantage, ſeveral fine 
cllates having been obtained trom it. 

The lands in this province are chiefly taken up and 
improved ; ſo that they have but little wild game of any 
kind. 

There are no remarkable rivers that extend far into 
the province; that named Patlaick, which diſcharges it- 
ſelt into the ica to the northward of it, has a remarkable 
cataract about twenty miles from its mouth, where the 
river lalls about ſeventy or cighty feet from a perpendicu- 
lar rock. 

This province has a conſiderable diſad vantage, which 
prevents the inhabitants thriving fo much as might be 
expected from the goodneis and fertility of its ſoil, and 
their making thoſe improvements of which the country 
is capable, I his is the great uncerteinty of their titles, 
and the continual diſputes and law-ſuits which on this 
account arile among the inhabitants; hence it is ſaid, 
that no people here grow rich fo faſt as the gentlemen of 
the law. UEcfides, the inhabitants ſuffer the lame fate 
from Philadelphia and New York, that thoic of the colony 
of Connetticut do from New York and Bollon; for as they 
have no conſiderable forcign trade of their own, they ex- 
change their commodities at thote two places for foreign 
goods, and conſequently give them the profit which they 
might enjoy among themſelves. 

The principal exports of the Jerſeys are wheat, flour, 
timber, copper ore, pig and bar iron, and black cattle, 
which they drive in great numbers to Philadelphia, on 
whoſe rich paſtures they are generally grazed tor ſome 
time, before they are ſent to market and killed. 

This province has the fame form of government as 
that of New York, and the religious perſuaſions are no 
leſs numerous. Here is likewiſe a college founded at 
Prince-town, about thirty miles from the city of Phila- 
delphia, much reforted to by the young gentlemen of this 
and the neighbouring provinces. 

This province contains Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey ; the for- 
mer of which is the largeſt and beſt inhabited, and is divi- 
ded into Bergen-county, Eſſex, Middleſex, and Monmouth- 
county. Welt Jerſey contains the ſame number of coun- 
ties, which are Burlington, Glonceſter, Salem, and Cape 
Mary. Theſe were originally two provinces, and in the 
hands of different proprietors ; but, on the twenty-ſecond 
of April 1702, the proprietors made an aſſignment of 
their rights to the crown. 

The chief towns in the Jerſeys are, 

Perth Amboy, the capital of the county of Middleſex, in 
Eaſt Jerſey, which is pleaſantly ſeated at the mouth of 
the river Raritan, and is fo commodiouſly fituated for 
trade, that ſhips of three hundred tons may come up in 
one tide and lie before the merchants doors. 

Burlington, the capital of the county of the ſame 
name, and of all Weſt Jerſey, is ſeated on an iſland in 
the middle of the river Delaware, to the northward of 
Philadelphia, in Penſylvania, The houſes are hand- 


8 built with brick, and laid out into ſpacious fronts, 
with 
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with commodious quays and wharfs, to which ſhips of 
two or three hundred tons may come up. It has like- 
wiſe a handſome market-place, a town-houſe where the 
courts of juſtice were formerly held, and two good bridges 
over the river, one called London bridge, and the other 
York-bridge. It has likewiſe an eaſy communication 
both with Philadelphia, and the ocean, by means of the 
river Salem, which falls into Delaware-bay ; but though 
theſe places have the privileges of a city, they are neither 
remarkahle for the number of their inhabitants nor the 
reatneſs of their trade. 

This province, like that of New York, was firſt ſet- 
tled by the Swedes, who had three towns here, named 
Chriſtina, Elſinburg, and Gottenburg : they, however, 
made but little progreſs in their plantations ; while the 
Dutch, who had ſettled in the northeru part, had preatly 
the advantage, for this country they included under the 
name of Nova Belgia, It was alſo contained in the grant 
made by king Charles to his brother James in 1663, 
who the following year made a grant of that part now 
called New Jerſey to lord Berkley and Sir George Car- 
teret. heſe two proprietors ſent Philip Carteret, Eſq; 
as governor z and the lands being granted to the ſettlers 
for fix or ſeven vears free of quit-rents, induced many 
of the Diſſenters of England to fertie in the country: 
thus the inhabitants being a mixture of Swedes, Dutch, 
and Engliſh, were far from agreeing about the form of 
government, but continued to behave within ſome bounds, 
while they were exculed paying quit-rents; but when 
that indulgence was no longer all wed them, and they 
became conliderably in arrcars, the proprietors no ſooner 
infiited on their payment than they broke into open re- 
bellion, depoted the governor, and fet up a kind of go- 
vernment of their own, under which they continued till 
the year 1673, when they were attacked and conquered 
by the Dutch ; but the country being again reſtored to 
the crown of England by the treaty concluded the fol- 
lowing year, Mr. Carteret returned to his government ; 
and the proprietors making ſome conceſſions, the inhabi- 
tants continued pretty quiet for ſome time. Lord Berk- 
ley ſoon after aſſigned over his right to Mr. William 
Penn, and three other aſſignees, with whom Sir George 
Carteret agreed to divide the country into two equal 
parts, by running a line from the ſouth-eaſt point of 
Little Egg-harbour almoſt due north. The eaſtermoſt 
part of this diviſion was allotted to Sir George, whole 
tamily was of the iſle of jerſey, and from this circum- 
ſtance was called Eaſt New Jerſey ; while the other part, 
which was ailotted to Mr. Penn and the other proprie- 
tors, was then diſtinguiſhed and till retains the name of 
Weſt New Jerſcy: and thus they became for ſome time 
two ſeparate and diſtinct governments. After Sir George's 
death his truſtees fold his right to Mr. Penn and eleven 
other purchaſers, and they not long after fold a part of 
theirs to the carl of Perth and eleven others. "Theſe di- 
viſions and 1ubdiviſions cauſed the land to be branched 
out into ſo many ſhares, that the reſpective owners 
thought them fo inconſiderable that they took little or 
no concern about them; and no proper care being taken 
to ſettle and fix the boundaries of their eſtates, it became 
diſtcuſt, if not impoſſible, to aſcertain their reſpective 
rights, which cauſed great uncertainty of property; the 


prople roſe in frequent mobs, till the proprietors being 


quite wearied out, furrendered the intire government of 
boch the Jerſeys to the crown, only reſerving to them- 
lelves their other rights and privileges, and ſtipulating 
tor ſome privileges in favour of the people, which were 
to be given in charge to the governors appointed by the 
crown as part of their inſtructions. 

Upon this ſurrender the crown annexed the govern- 
ment of the two Jerfeys to that of New York, in which 
ſtate they continued till the year 1736, when they be- 
came one government, and Lewis Morris, Elq; was ap- 
pointed their firſt governor ; but they (till retain a fear 
of government in each diviſion, at which their aſſembly 
and ſupreme court of judicature fit alternately, namely, 
at Bu lington in Welt ſerſcy, and at Perth Amboy in 
EiRt Jerſey, x 
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Of PENSYLVANIA, 


[is Situation, Extent, Climate, Vegetalles, Animals, and 
Rivers. The Diviſions of the Country ; with a De- 
[cription of Philadelphia, and the other Towns in this 
Province, and a conciſe Accunt of its Commerce. 


ENSYLVANIA was alſo eſteemed by the Dutch a 

part of Nova Belgia, and as ſuch was ſuppoſed to be 
included in King Charles the Second's grant to his bro- 
ther James, duke of York, in the year 1603 lt is {cated 
between the thirty-ninth and forty-ſecond degree north 
latitude, and between the ſeventy ſecond and ſeventy- 
eighth degree welt longitude ; it beiug bounded on the 
north-eaſt by the Jerſcys, on the ſouth by Maryland, on 
the weit by the Apalachian mountains, and on the north 
by the lands of the Five Nations; extending in length 
about three hundred and thirty miles, and two hundred 
in breadth. 

The air is here {wert, ſerene, and c'car. Autumn 
begins about the rwenticth oi October, and laſts till the 
beginning of December; atter which froſty weather is 
very common, and ſometimes the river Delaware, not- 
withſtznding its breadth, is frozen over; but in ſuch 
ſcalous the air is dry, clear, and agreeable. The ſpring 
lalts front March till June, during which the weather is 
more inconttunt. In the ſummer months, july, Auguſt, 
and September, the heats are very great, but are alleviated 
by cool breezes that render them very tolerable. During 
this ſeaſon the wind is fouth-welt ; but in ſpring, autumn, 
and winter, it is generally north weſt. The earth is ex- 
tremely fertile, and caſy to be cleared, as the roots of the 
trees lie near the {uitace of the carth. 

Penfſylvania produces almoſt all forts of trees, which 
are in ſome reſpect different from the European, though 
they are called oaks, beech, walnut, red, white, and 

lack aſh, Spaniſh cheſnut, cypreſs, and red and white 
cedar ; but the moſt durable are gum-wood, hickery, 
{affafras, and poplar. They have alſo apples, pears, 
pines, cherries, grapes, cranberries, muſk-melons, and 
ſeveral other fruits; with all forts of corn, as wheat, 
bariey, oats, rye, peas, beans, Indian corn, and likewiſe 
hemp and flax, with ſnake-root, farſaparilla, and many 
other medicinal woods and roots. There is here alſo a 
great variety of garden plants, and of thoſe proper for 
the kitchen. 

Among the animals they have ſuch plenty of horſes, 
cows, and ſheep, that it is common for farmers to have 
four or five hundred of the latter in a flock ; they have 
mooſe deer, rabbits, racoons, beavers, and a great num- 
ber of other wild beaſts. Among the reptiles are ſnakes 
of ſeveral kinds; and among the fowl they have fine 
buſtards of forty or fitty pounds weight, pheafants, hearh- 
cocks, partridges, ſwans, geeſe, teal, ſnipe, braindes, pi- 
geons, dunghill fowls, ducks, and a great variety of imall 
birds diſtinguiſhed by their beautiful plumage. The fiſh 
are ſturgeons, herrings, perch, eels, ſmelts, &c. with 
oyſters, cockles, muſcles, and other ſhell-fiſh. In ſhort, 
no province on the continent is leſs dependent on its neigh- 
bours for either the ncceſſaries, conveniences, or luxuries 
of lite, 

The largeſt river in this province is the Delaware, 
which riſes in the country of the Five Nations, and flows 
into the ſea at Delaware- bay. It is navigable for near 
a hundred and fifty miles up, after which it has ſome 


falls; the ſettlements upon this river extend a hundred 


and fifty miles from the city of Philadelphia. The lands 
on its banks are excellent, and generally reward the la- 
bour of the huſbandman with great profuſion. Its courſe 
is nearly ſouth-eaſt, and it affords great plenty of all ſuch 
fiſh as are common to the climate, eſpecially ſturgeon, 
which are here cured and ſent abroad in greater abun- 
dance than in any other part of America. 

The Suſquahanah riſes in the ſame country, at the 
diſtance of about ninety miles from the Apalachian moun- 
tains, and runs nearly parallel to the Delaware, till it 
diſcharges itſelf into Cheſapeak-bay in Maryland. This 

| river 
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tiver is likewiſe navigable a great way up the interior 
country, and, it poſſible, exceeds the other in the plea- 
ſantneſs and fertility of the foil on its banks, which 
produces in gicat abundance all forts of corn, eſpecially 
wheat, This extraordinary plenty is not confined to the 
plains near the banks ot the rivers, for the intermediate 
lands are generally truittul aud extremely well improved; 
they being divided among the farmers in ſuch proportions 
as they are able to manage to advantage, for which they 
pay au annual quit-rent to the proprietor. 

But we ought not to omit to mention the river School- 
kill, or Schulkill, which has alſo its ſource in the ſame 
country, running almolt parallel to the two other rivers, 
till at length it falls into the Delaware, near the city o. 
Philadelphia, above which it is navigable for boats at 
leaſt a hundred miles higher up the country, 

Theſe rivers, with the numcrous bays and creeks in 
Delaware-bay, capable of containing tne largeſt fleets, 
render this province admirably ſuited to carry on a foreign 
trade. The country alſo abounds in ſtreams gt tor wills, 
and all other kinds of works invented to cate the labour 
ot man; hence there is here manufactured a greater quan- 
tity of iron than in any province on the continent. 

This famous ſettlement is divided into three upper and 
three lower counties. The three upper are thoſe of 
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Spaniſh, and Dutch colonies in America; with tho 
Azores, the Canaties, and the Madeira iflands ; allo with 
Great Eritain and Ireland, Spain, Portugal, aud Holland. 

The other principal rowns in the county of Philaddi. 
phia are German-Toun and Oxford; the former 2 
thriving and populous place, chiefly inhabited by German, 
who there {peak and tranfact their buſineſs in their own 
language. In the ſame county is likewife the city of 
Radnor on the ſouth ſide of Schootkill river, which is the 
capital of a large diſtrict pianicd by the Welth. To the 
ſouth of the county of Philadelphia lies that of Cheſter, 
the capital of which is the town of Chetter, ſeated on 
the river Delaware; and to the ſouthward of Cheſter tics 
the town of Chicheſter. At either oi theſe two luſt tous: 
are ports ſufftcient to receive and ſecure the largeſt flects 
from ſtorms. The county of New Caſtle lies ſouth of 
that of Cheſter ; its capital of the ſame name is remark. 
able for the briſkneſs of its trade, and has allo an jron. 
mine in its neighbourhood. The town of Aquoquine- 
mink is ſeated on the river Delaware, ſouth of Newcaſlle, 
and has a good trade, Kent lies ſouth of the laſt- men- 
tioned county, and Nover, its chief town, has a very 
commodious port. The moſt ſouthern county is that of 
Suſſex, the capital of which is Lewes; this town has a 
; {ſecure harbour, and alſo carries on a conſiderable trade. 


Buckingham, Philadelphia, and Chelter ; and the lower | On the « ther fide of the province is Lancaſter, wl ich i 
counties are Newcaltle, Kent, and Suſſex. The three | about ſixty or ſeventy miles trom Philadelphia, on the road 
firſt are thoſe Mr. Penn obtaincd by a grant trom king | to Pittfourg, and may juſtly be reckoned the fecond town 
Charles II. and the three laſt by a grant from James duke | in Penſylvania, it being near as large as the city of New- 


of York. 

Philadelphia, the capital of this province, is ſeated in 
the county of the fame name, in the fortieth degree fitty 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſcventy- fourth degree 
welt longitude. It is built upon one of the fineſt plans 
that ever was formed, it being laid out by Mr. Penn 
himſelt, and far excels any other city belonging to Great 
Britain in North America. It is ſeated between two 
navigable rivers, the Delaware on the north, and the 
Schoolkill on the ſouth, which join each other a few 
miles below, and is near a hundred miles above the bay, 
into which the river diſcharges itſelf. It is an oblong of 
near two miles in length, extending nearly to each of 
thoſe rivers, where the front facing cach is a mile in 
length. The ſtreets are wide and ſpacious, wich a dry 
detended walk on each fide, and are exactly ſtraight and 
parallel to each other: the houſes are in general well 
built, and make a handſome appearance, eſpecially ſeve- 
ral of the public buildings, which are not exceeded by 
any in the country. The High-ſtreet, which runs the 
whole length of the city, is a hundred feet wide, paral- 
lel to which run eight ſtreets that are croſſed by twenty 
more at right angles, all of them thirty feet wide. Every 
owner of a thouſand acres has his houſe in one of the two 
fronts facing the rivers, or in the High-ſlreet, running 
from the middle of one front to the middle of the other. 
In the center of the city is a ſquare of ten acres, encom- 
paſſed by the town-houſe and other public buildings, 
and in each quarter of the city is a ſquare of eight acres. 
Several canals are let into the town from each 1iver, which 
add to the beauty and convenience of the place. It has 
noble barracks for the reception of the king's troops, ard 
the fineſt market of any on the continent, it being of a 
prodigious extent, well built, and as well regulated and 
tupplied. Its quay is two hundred feet ſquare, to which 
ſhips of four or five hundred tous may come up, and lay 
their broad-fides cloſe to it; with wet and dry docks for 
building and repairing of ſhips, belides magazines, ware- 
houles, and all other conveniences tor exporting and im- 
porting of merchandize. The proprietor's ſear, which is 
the uſual place of the goveraor's reſidence, and is about 
a mile above the town, exceeds any private building in 
Britich America, both in its magniticence and the plca— 
ſaninels of its ſituation, In ſhort, ſcarce any thing can 
appear more beautiful than the city and the adjacent coun- 
try, which for ſome miles may be compared to a fine 
and flourithing garden, The city contains about four 
thouſand houſes, and about twenty thouſand inhabitants, 
among whom are. many very wealthy merchants, who 
carry on a conſiderable trade with the Engliſh, French, 


Torx. 

The number of inhabitants in the whole province of 
Penlylvania amounts to upwards of three hundred and 
| fifty thouland, 

The trade cf this province is extenſive, large, and 
valuable, no leſs than three hundred fail annually clear. 
ing out from Philadelphia alone to Europe, the V\ oft 
Indies, &c. Their trade into the interior country with 
the Indians is likewiſe very extenſive and Jucrative ; of 
them they take the ſkins and furs of wiid beaſts; while 
the Indians in return receive ſhirts, Elankets, arms, am- 
munition, rum, and other ſpirits. Their commerce to 
Europe and the Weſt-Indics chicfly conlifts in their ex- 
porting all forts of grain, as wheat, rye, Indi:n corn, 
| barley, oats, peas, and beans; beef, (pork, falted and 
| barre!led fiſh, horſes, furs and flcins, with pig aud bar- 
iron, hogtheads, pipe-{taves, hoops, and flax-feed. In 
return for which they import from the iflands and other 
| places, ſilver and gold, ſugar, rum, molaſſes, tait, wine, 
&c. and from Great Britain cloathing of all kinds, hard- 
ware, tools, toys, furniture, &c. 


SECT. . | 
A Hiſtory of the firſt Settlement of Penſylvania, and its 


Government, 


E ſhall now give a concife account of the ſettle- 

ment of this province, which was the beſt pro- 
jected, and is the molt flouriſhing of all our colonics. 
Put it is necetfary jutt ro obſerve, that the Dutch were 
the firſt planters here as well as at New York, and liv- 
ing near the bay in the neighbourhood of that province, 
applied themſelxes chiefly to trade. Afterwards ſome of 
the inhabitants of Finland ſettied near the Freſues of 
Delaware, the country being ſo called above and below 
the falls of that river for a conſiderable length; there they 
applied themſelves to huſbandry, and had a governor ap- 
pointed them by the king of Sweden, their own {overcigÞ. 
Between theſe two ncignbouring ſettlements there hap- 
pened frequent diſpucs, til the Dutch becoming tog 
powerful for the Swedes, the latter {ubmitted to their 
ſtronger neiohbours, and the Swediſh 
| formal ſurrender of the country to the 


| 
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goverrotr made 2 
governor, for the 


States Cereral; after which this province continued ſub- 
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ject to that republic till the Englith drove the Dutch ont 
of New York. Ss 

A'miral Penn, who, in conjunction with colonel Ve- 

nables, conquered the iſland of Jamaica, and was afrers 
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the Second and the duke of York, had the promiſe of a 

ant of this country from that king as a reward for his 

ſt ſervices; and ſome years after his death his fon ſtre- 
nuoully ſolicited the promiſed grant; which, as the king 
owed conſiderable ſums to his father, he obtained in the 
year 1679, and the original patent was dated the 4th of 
March 1680. Mr. Penn afterwards, as hath been already 
intizaated, obtained part of Nova Belgia, or New York, 
which was added to the country he had acquired by the 
firſt grant, and both together, from his own name, he 
called Pennſylvania, or Penn's country. 

Mr. Penn, who had turned Quaker during the life- time 
of his father, had the more earneſtly ſolicited the above 

ant on account of the perſecution of the Diſſenters, and 
particularly ot his friends the Quakers, who were har- 
rafſed all over England by the ſpiritual courts, he himſelf 
being many times thrown into priſon, both for preaching, 
and for bcing only preſent at their aſſemblies. There 
were at this time a fc Engliſh in Pennſylvania, over whom 
he placed as governor, colonel William Markham, his 
nephew, to whom both the Dutch and Swetles ſubmitted. 
Mr. Pena being continually under the hand of perſecu- 
tion, reſolved now to put himſolf at the head of as many 
as would go with him, and remove to this country ; 
but firſt fert over a body of ſettlers from London, Liver- 
pool, and Brittol, who purchaſed conſiderable quantities 
of land at the rate of twenty pounds for one chouſand 
acres, and paying a ſmall quit-rent. The male and fe- 
male fervants were to have fifty acres when their time was 
out; and the owners of land fitty acrcs per head for as 
many ſervants as they carried over, In order to ſecure 
the new planteis Fon being moleited by the Indians, he 
appointed commiluoners to confer with them about the 
land, and io contitm a league of peace. By theſe firſt 
adreuturers, he allo ſent a very affectionate and friendly 
letter to the native Indians, and the ſame year went to 
Pennſylvania himſelf, taking with him a great number ot 
people, who, with thoſe he had ſent before, and that im- 
mediately followed him, amounted to two thouſand 
perſons. 

As ſoon as he arrived, he took the government into his 
own hands; entercd into a treaty of peace with the Indian 
chiefs; and, inſtead of immediately taking advantage of 
his patent, purchaſed of them the lands he had obtained 
by his grant, judging that the original property and eldeſt 
right was veſted in them; and at the fame time engaged 
the ſeveral nations of Indians, inhabiting or claiming this 
territory, to proiniſe that they would not fell or diſpoſe of 
any of their lands but to him, or ſuch as ſhould be au- 
thorized by him to purchaſe them ; giving orders to his 
agents not to take poſſeſſion, or ſuffer any perſon to take 
poſſoſſion of any lands, till they had firſt made a fair pur- 
choſe of them from the indians. This gencrous beha- 
viour not ouly recommended him ſtrongly to the natives, 
who conceived a very high opinion of his honour and in- 
tegrity, bur laid a foundation for a laſting peace with 
them. and effectually prevented many of thoſe tragical ca- 
lamities which ſcveral of the American provinces ſuffered 
in their inlant ſtate. 

He then ſettied the conſtitution and laws of the country 
by the conſent of the inhabitants, who unanimouſly agreed 
to the fundamental conſtitution of Pennſylvania, which he 
himſelf had drawn up and publiſhed in England: That none 
vho believe in the exiſtence of a God, and live peaceably, 
ſaull be mol-{ted on account of their religious ſentiments, or 
be compelled to frequent or ſupport any religious worſhip 
contrary to their declared opinion; and that all perſons 
who profels to believe in Jeſus Chriſt ſhall not be inca- 
pable of ſerving the government in any capacity, on ac- 
count of any particularities in their ieligious opinions, they 
fulemaly promiſing, when required, allegiance to the 
crown of Great Britain, and fidclity to the proprietor and 
governor of the province. | 

tle likewiſe determined, that no laws ſhould be made 
there, nor money railed, but by the conſent of the inha- 
bitants, who were empowered to enact what laws they 
pleuſed tor the proſperity and ſecurity of the province. 
He eſtabliched courts of juſtice in every county, with pro- 
per officers to prevent law-ſuits and contentions ; and that 
Larce peace-makers ſhould be choſen by every county- 
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court in the nature of common arbitrators, to hear and put 
an end to all the differences that aroſe between man and 
man. He alſo ordained, that every ſpring and autumn an 
orphan's court ſhonld be held in cach county, to inſpect 
and regulate the affairs of the widows and orphans. 

Mr. William Penn ſtaid there two years, till he had 
ſettled every thing to his own and the people's ſatisfac- 
tion, during which he behaved in fuch a manner to tie 
Indians, that he inſpired them with the moſt extraordi- 
nary love and eſteem both tor him and his people. Their 
deſcendants received from them the ſame ſentiments of this 
benevolent man, and ftiil ſpeak of him with the greateſt 
gratitude and affection; and whenever they would cxprefs 
an extraordinary regard for any Engliſhman, they fay, 
ve eſteem and love von as if you were that good man 
„William Penn hin cl.“ | 

What crowned all,“ ſays an incenious author, on 
ſpcaking of the inhabitants who formed this ſettlement, 
vas the noble charter ot privileges by which he n:2de 

them as free as any people in the world, and which 
has ſince drawn fuch vaſt numbers of ſo many diff. r-nt 
perſuaſions, and ſuch various countries, to put them- 
ſelves under the protection of his laws. He made 
the molt perfect freedom, both religious and civil, the 
baſis of this cltabliſhment ; and this has done nue 
towards the ſettling of the province, and towards 
ſettling it in a ſtrong and permanent manner, than 
the witett regulations could have done upon any other 
plan.” | 
T'.: unbounded latitude given to liberty of conſcience 
in this country, has occaſioned its being inhabited by 
people of almoſt every religious ſentiment in Europe. 
Here you ſce Quakers, people of the church of England, 
Lutherans, Catholics, Preſbyter ans, Independents, Bap- 
tiſts, Moravians, and the Dumplers, a fort of German 
left, who hve in common, forming a kind of religious 
ſociety, wearing long beards, and a habit reſembling that 
of friars; but marry, and live in a peaceable manner by 
cultivating the earth. In ſhort, the diverſity of the peo- 
ple, religions, nations, and languages, is here prodigious, 
and the harmony in which they live together no leſs edi- 
fying. When there is far from being an union of ſenti- 
ment, nothing can be more amiable than an union of al- 
fection: it attords a beautiful proſpect to ſee men take 
and give an equal liberty; to fee them live, it n+ as be- 
longing to the ſame church, yet to the ſame Chriili:1 re- 
ligion ; and if not to the fame religion, yet to the ſame 
fraternity of mankind. 

We have already mentioned the terms upon which Mr. 
Pena ſettled this plantation; namely, twenty pounds for 
a thouſand acres, reſerving only a ſhilling quit-rent for 
every hundred acres, and this in ſome of the beſt ſituated 
parts of the province: but it is neceſſary to add, before 
we conclude this article, that now at a great diſtance from 
navigation, land is granted at twelve pounds the hundred 
acres, With a quit-rent of four ſhillings reſerved ; and the 
cleared lands near Philadelphia rent for twenty ſhillings an 
acre. In many places, even at the diſtance of ſeveral 
miles from that city, land that has been cultivated ſells 
for twenty years purchaſe, 
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Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Country, Sail, 
Produce, and Rivers. Of the Diviſions of this Province, 
with an Account of its Trade and Settlement. 


© © HIS province is bounded on the north by Pennſylva- 
nia and Delaware bay ; on the eaſt by the Atlantic 
occan z on the ſouth dy Virginia; and on the weſt by 
the Apalachian mountains. It is ſituated between the 
thirty-eighth and fortieth deg. north lat. and between 
the forty-fourth and forty- eighth deg. weſt long. extend- 
ing in length from north to ſouth about one hundred and 
forty miles; but its breadth is not ſo conſiderable. This 
country is divided into the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions 
by the great bay of Cheſapcak. 

Though the air in ſummer is exceſſive hot, and in 
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winter very cold, when the north wind blows, yet their 
heats are ſeldom very troubleſome, and only in a perfect 
calm, which ſeldom happens above two or three days in 
the year, and then but a few hours at a time, when this 
inconvenicnce is rendered very tolerable, by their cool 
ſhades, their open and airy rooms, arbours, and grottoes. 

In ſpring and autumn the weather is as pleaſant as can 
be wiſhed; even the winters do not laſt above three or 
four months, and in theſe they have ſeldom one month's 
bad weather. During all the reſt they have a clear air 
and a bright ſun, and are ſcarce ever troubled with fogs. 
They have indeed ſometimes hard froſts, but they laſt no 
longer than while the wind blows from the north and 
north-welt points, which is ſeldom more than three or 
four days ; and at other times they have no froſt at all, 
Their rains, cxcept in the depth of winter, are pleaſant 
and refreſhing, and in ſummer continue but a few hours. 
However, theſe ſummer-ſhowers are very heavy for the 
time they laſt. That part of the country which lies on 
the bays of the ſea, and the mouths of the rivers. is cer- 
tainly hot and moiſt, but higher up in the country the air 
is more agreeable, eſpecially ſince their lands have been 
cleared of wood. In the heat of ſummer they have, how- 
ever, dreadtul thunder, but as it cools and refreſhes the 
air, the people rather wiſh for it than fear it. 

The f of the country may be divided into the low 
lands next the (ca, the hilly country towards the heads of 
the rivers, and the Apalachian or Allegany mountains, 
which are exceeding high, and extend from the north-eaſt 
to the ſouth-weſt, parallel to the Atlantic ocean. 

The low lands formerly conſiſted of fwaraps covered 
with woods, and were in a manner a contin.:ed foreſt, 
till the Engliſh cleared part of them, either to make room 
for their plantations, in building of ſhips and houſes, or 
the making of tobacco-caſks and pipe-ſtaves tor ex porta- 
tion. All theſe have, at length, made ſuch havock among 
the woods, that the people begin to want timber, eſpe- 
cially near their forts and rivers, towards the heads of 
which is a mixture of hills and vallies covered with a va- 
riety of timber and fruit trees ; and where theſe are want- 
ing are large ſavannahs, or meadows, where the graſs 
grows to a ſurprizing height. 

The ſoil is here as fruitful as in any other country, the 
principal part being a large plain, interſperſed with hills 
of ſo eaſy an aſcent, and of ſuch a moderate height, that 
they rather ſeem an artificial than a natural ornament. 
The many rivers and brooks diffuſe fertility throughout 
the country ; and there is no tree, plant, or grain that 


animals and every thing elſe are the ſame in both coun- 
tries, we ſhall avoid repetition, and refer our readers for 
theſe particulars to the deſcription of Virginia. 

This country is watered by innumerable ſprings, and 
many fine rivers ; the principal of theſe are Potowmac, 
which, riſing ia the mountains on the north-weſt, runs to 
the ſouth-eaſt, ſeparating Maryland from Virginia, and 
then falls into the middle of Cheſapeak-bay. Potowmac, 
which iſſues near the ocean, runs directly ſouth, till turn- 
ing to the welt, it falls into Cheſapeak-bay, near Wat⸗ 
Kins's point, The river Patuxent riſes in Arundel coun- 
ty, and running to the ſouth-eaſt, falls into Cheſapeak- 
bay, about twenty miles to the northward of the river 
Potowmac. The Severn riſes on the north-weſt, and 
running ſouth-eaſt falls into the upper part of the ſame 
bay. Saſſafras river riſes in the north-eaſt, and running 
almoſt due weft, diſcharges itſelf into the north of the 
ſame bay. Wicomo river riſes on the eaſtern ſhore, runs 
to the ſouth-weſt, and falls into the ſame bay, almoſt op- 
poſite the mouth of Potowmac river. 

There are many other rivers capable of receiving large 
ſhips, which with the numerous bays and creeks where- 
with the land is on every fide indented, affords the ad- 
vantage of bringing veſſels to the very doors of the 
planters. 

Maryland is divided into ten counties, of which the four 
following are on the eaſt fide of the bay ; Somerſet, Dor- 
cheſter, Talbot, and Cecil county. Thoſe on the weſt 
fide of the bay are St. Mary's county, Charles-county, 
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Prince George-county, Anne Arundel-county, and Ratti. 
more-county. 

The capital of the province is Annapolis, which js 
ſituated on the Severn ; but though the governor reſides 
there, and the courts of jultice, with the general aſſem- 
blies, are held in the town, it does not much exceed a 
hundred houſes; for, throughout the whole colony of 
Maryland, the Engliſh live in their ſeveral plantations 
which are almoſt all ſituated upon ſome navigable creek or 
river, with which the province abounds, by which means 
the planters have the convenience of ſhipping their own 
produce to England and other parts, and of being ſap. 
plied from thence with foreign commodities. Hence all 
the towns are extremely {mall ; indeed, every plantation 
is a little town of itſelf, provided with proviſions and ne- 
ceſſaries, a conſiderable planter's warehouſe being a kind 
of ſhop, where he not only ſupplies his own family, but 
inferior planters, ſervants, and labourers, and has com. 
modities to barter for tobacco and other goods, there bein 
but little money in the province, and but little occaſion 
for it, tobacco anſwering all the uſes of gold and filver ; 
and indeed there are but few ſhopkeepers who lire entirely 
by buying and ſelling. The tobacco of this province, 
called Oroonoko, is fold to great advantage, and the plant. 
ers of Maryland find ſuch good vent for it in foreign mar- 
kets, that ſeveral hundred fail of ſhips are annually em- 
ployed ia the commerce between Great Britain and this 
country. The number of inhabitants amount to abour 
eighty-five thouſand whites, and twenty-five thouſand 
nepro ſlaves. 

Maryland was eſtcemed a part of Virginia till the year 
1632, when king Charles I. made a grant of all the coun- 
try not then planted on the north of Potowmac river, to 
lord Baltimore, a Roman-catholic nobleman, and his keirs ; 
and the country was called Maryland in Lonour to queen 
Mary, conſort to king Charles. His lordihip ſent T.e9- 
nard Calvert, Eſq; with fome popiſh gentlemen and other 
adventurers, to the number of two hundred, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country; who failing from England in No- 
vember 1633, arrived at the mouth of Potowmac river in 
March following, and having fixed on a proper place for 
beginning a ſettlement, purchaſed the land of the natives. 
The place they choie was near a ſmall bay at the mouth 
of the above river, and was a town belonging to the Yoa- 
maco Indians, who having been defeated by the Suſqua- 
hana Indians, had reſolved to leave the town, and retire 
farther into the conntry. The Engliſh arriving at this 


happy juncture, and fulfilling their agreement, were im- 
grows in Virginia but thrives as well here; and as the 


mediately put into poſſeſſion of one half of the town, 

The Engliſh having thus by purchaſe become maſters 
of a ſpot of cleared ground, they not only began to build 
a town, which they called St. Mary's, bat to plant corn; 
they alſo purchaſed all the corn they could of the Indians, 
by which means they had very ſoon a plentiful ſupply ; 
and as they prudently took care to cultivate a friendſhip 
with the Indians, they avoided the diſtreſſes to which the 
neighbouring colony of Virginia had often been reduced. 
While they were cultivaring the ground, aud raiſing large 
quantities of Indian corn, the natives went every day into 
the woods to hunt for game, bringing veniſon and turkies 
to the Engliſh colony in great plenty, for which they 10. 
ceived knives, tools, and toys. 

Thus both nations lived in the greateſt friendſhip, do- 
ing mutual good offices for each other, till fume cf ihe 
Engliſh in Virginia, envying the happineſs of this thriving 
colony, had the baſeneſs to ſuggeſt to the Indians, that 
theſe ſtrangers were not really Engliſh, as they pretended, 
but Spaniards, and would inilave them, as they had done 
many of their countrymen. Having thus ſowed the 
ſeeds of ſuſpicion and enmity in the minds cf theſe inot- 
fenſive people, who now made preparations to attack 
them, the new planters prepared to defend themlcives, 
built a good fort with all expedition, and took every 
other neceſſary precaution for their defence; but couti- 
nued to treat the Indians with ſuch kindneſs, that partly 
by the effect this had upon them, and partly by the 
awe of their arms, the ill deſigus of their enemies were 
defeated, 
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Being thus happy in the enjoyment of peace and plenty, ' tioned in that arbitrary reign, and a fait being commenced 
they ſoon received reinforcements from England, many to deprive him of the property and juriſdiction of a pro- 
piſh families of rank and fortune retiring, thither to avoid } vince granted by the royal tavour, and peopled by himſelf 
the penal laws which were at tha: time made againſt them {ar a vaſt expence : but it was the error of that weak reign 
in England. After the king's death, Cromwell deprived neither to know its friends nor its enemies. Upon the 
the proprietor of his rights, and Maryland remained un- Revolution the Lord Baltimore had no reaſon to expect 
der the governors appointed by the pariiament and Crom- | any favonr, yet he met with more than King James him- 
well, till the Reftoravion, when lord Baltimore was rein- ſelf had intended him: he was indeed deprived ot his ju- 
ſtared in his former poſſeſſions, which he cultivated with riſcliction, but was allowed the profits of his province, 
bis uſnal witdom, care, and moderation. No people | which were far from being inconfiderable; and when his 
could live in greater eaſe and ſecurity ; and his lordſhip, | deſcendants conformed to the church of England, they 
willing that as many as poſſible ſhould enjoy the benefits were reſtored to all their rights. At preſent but a ſmall 
of his mild and equitable adminiſtration, gave his conſent part of the province is veſted in lord Baltimore, he having 
to an act of aſſembly, which he had before promoted in . conveyed to others the greateſt part of it. : 
this province. for allowing a free and unlimited toleration | This colony and Pennſylvania were for a long time free 
for all who profeſſed the Chri'tian religion, of whatever | from being haraiſed by the calamity of any war. offenſive 
denomination. This liberty, which was never violated, | or defenſive, with their Indian ncighbours, with whom 
encouraged a great number, not only of the church of | they always lived in the molt exemplary harmony. la- 
England, but of all kinds of diſſenters, to ſettle in Mary- | deed in a war which the Indians made upon the cotony 
land, which before that time was almoſt wholly in the | of Virginia, they by miſtabe made an incurſion into the 
hands of Roman Catholics. f bonnds of Maryland; but they were {von ſenſible of their 
Though this nobleman was guilty of no mal - adminiſ- | error, and atoned for it The late war, however, changed 
tration in his government, though he was a zealous Ro- | every thing; for the Indians were then taught by tle 
man catholic, and firmly attached to the cauſe of king | French to laugh at all their ancient alliances. 
James II. this could not prevent his charter beiug quef 
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Of the Southern Part of the Britiſh Colonies on the Continent of AME RIC A, particu- 
larly of VIRGINIA, CAROLINA, GEORGIA, and FLORIDA. 


SECT. L | the ſetting in of winter, fo intenſe a cold often ſuc- 
ceeds, as to frecze the rivers in one night; but theſe 
of VIRGINIA. froſts, as well as their rains, are rather * — than of long 
Its Situation, Exicnt, Climate, and Face of the Country. Cf | continuance. 
Cheſapeak-bay, with the Rrvers and Scil of Virginia. Gf The whole face of the country is ſo extremely low to- 
the Vegetables, containing a Deſcription of the Tobacco | wards the fea, that when you come within fifteen fathom 
Plant and its Preparation; of the Flowers, the Myrtle- | ſoundings, you can hardly diſtinguiſh land from the 
berry, and the Candles made of the Wax extrafted from | maſt-head. All this coaſt of America has one uſeful par- 
them; the wid Fruits, their Ritchen-Gardens, and a | ticularity, that you know your diſtance exactly by the 
general View of the Beauties of the Country. ſoundings, which uniformly and gradually diminiſh as you 
approach the land. The trees appear firſt as if they aroſe 
IRGINIA contains a very extenſive territory, it | out of the water, and afford the ſtranger a very uncom- 
being ſcated between the thirty-ſixth and thirty- | mon and not diſagreeable view. In failing to Virginia, 
ninth degree north latitade, and between the ſeventy- or Maryland, you paſs a ſtreight between two points of 
fourth and eightieth of welt longitude ; it extending about land, called the Capes of Virginia, which opens a paſſage 
two hundred and forty miles in length from north to ſouth, | into the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the largeit and ſateft 
and about a hundred and twenty miles in breadth from | bays perhaps in the world; for it enters the country near 
eaſt to weſt. It is bounded on the north by the river | three hundred miles from the ſouth to the north, having 
Potowmac, on the eaſt by the bay of Cheiapeak, on the | the caſtern ſide of Maryland, and a ſmall part of Virgi- 
ſouth by Carolina, and on the weſt by the Allegany | nia on the ſame peninſula, ro cover it from the Atlantic 
mountains. ocean. This bay is almoſt eighteen miles broad for a 
With reſpect to the climate, the heat and cold both | conſiderable way, and ſeven where it is narroweſt, the 
here and in Maryland are governed by the winds ; the | water ia moſt places being nine fathoms deep. Through 
north and north-weſt winds are commonly cold and | its whole extent it receives both on the eaſtera and 
clear; but the ſouth-eaſt moiſt, hazya and very hot. In | weſtern ſide a vaſt number of fine navigabte rivers; for, 
winter the air is dry and clear; and though the ſnow | beſides thoſe of Maryland, from the ſide of Virginia, it 
falls in great quantities, it ſeldom lies above a day or | receives James-river, York-river, the Rappahaunoc, and 
two: the froſts are quick and ſharp, freczing the river | the Potowmac.. 
over, though three miles acroſs ; but do not continue | Theſe, in the order they are here mentioned, diſcharge 
long. Their ſpring is ſomewhat earlier than ours; in | themſelves, with ſeveral ſmaller ones, into the bay of 
April they have frequent rains: May and June are very | Cheſapeak; and are not only navigable themſelves for 
pleaſant months, the heat being greatly tempered by | very large veſſels a prodigious way into the country, but 
cooling breezes ; but July and Auguſt are generally very | have ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller 
ſultry, the air ſometimes growing in a manner ſtagnant, | navigable rivers, as renders the comunication of all 
which produces dreadful thunder and lightning; but even | parts of this country infinitely more eaſy than that of 
then the heat is rendered tolerMe by the refreſhing ſea- | any other. The Potowmac is navigable for near two 
eezes ; and in September and October the rains fall, hundred miles; it is nine miles broad at its mouth, 
when the inhabitants become liable to agues and intermit- | and for a vaſt way not leſs than ſeven. The other three 
ting fevers. The weather is changeable, and the changes | are navigable upwards of eighty ; and in the windings of 
ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come on with- | their ſeveral courſes aproach one another ſo ncarly, that 
out the leaſt warning; thus, after a warm day, towards | the diſtance between them is in ſome parts not more than 
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ten, and ſometimes not above five miles; while in others | this article only; and the exported tobacco, the far 


there is fifty miles between each of theſe rivers. The 
planters, as in Maryland, load and unload veſſels of great 
burthen each at his own door; which, as their commo- 
dities are of ſmall value in proportion to their bulk, 1s a 
very fortunate circumſtance. 

The ſoil in the low grounds of Virginia is a dark fat 
mould, which for many years, without any manure, 
yields plentifully whatever is committed to it. The foil 
as you leave the rivers becomes light and ſandy, but 
though ſooner exhauſted than the low country, yields 
corn and tobacco extremely well. The land higher up 
the rivers, throughout the whole country, is generally a 
level ground, with ſhallow valleys, which abound with 
ſprings and ſtreams of clear water, there being interſperſed 
ſome ſmall hills and extenſive vales. The lands next the 
rivers are ſtored with large oaks, walnut- trees, hickeries, 
aſh, beech, poplar, and many other ſorts of timber of a 
ſurprizing ſize. Towards the mouth of the rivers the land 
has a moiſt and fat mould, for the moſt part well ſtored 
with oaks, poplars, pines, cedars, cypreſs, and ſweet 
gums; the trunks are often thirty, forty, and ſome ſixty 
or ſeventy feet high, without a branch or limb. It like- 
wiſe produces great variety of evergreens, as the holly, 
ſweet myrtle, and many others. The heads of the rivers 
afford a mixture of hills, valleys, and plains, adorned with 
fruit and timber trees. 

There are alſo found great variety of carths, as anti- 
mouy, talk, yellow and red ochre, fullers earth, and to- 
bacco-pipe clay. In theſe upper parts are likewiſe coal, 
flate, flat paving-ſtones in vaſt quantities, and likewiſe 
pebbles, though ſome travellers have ſail there is not a 
None in the country; beſides, near the falls of the rivers 
are vaſt quantities of ſtone fit for all uſes. 

There is no better wheat than what is produced in this 
province and in Maryland; it alſo produces other forts of 
Engliſh grain, as barley, oats, rye, peas, &c. but the 
cultivation of tobacco employs all their attention, and 
almoſt all their hands; ſo that they ſcarcely raiſe corn 
enough for their own conſumption. 

As the great produce of this country is tobacco, and as 
Virginia is celebrated for producing the beſt, it will be 
proper here to give a particular account of the management 
of this plant ſo well known in England. This plant at its 
full height is as tall as a common ſized man ; the ſtalk is 
ſtraight, hairy, and clammy ; the leaves alternately of a 
faded yellowiſh green, and towards the lower part of the 

lant of a great ſize. The tobacco ſeeds are firſt fown in 

ds, where having remained a month, the young ſprouts 
are in the firſt rainy weather tranſplanted, and the earth 
raiſed about them : within the ſpace of another month they 
grow near a foot high; after which the people top them 
and prune off the bottom leaves, leaving only ſeven or eight 
on the ſtalk, that they may be the better fed ; after which 
theſe leaves in fix weeks time come to their full growth. 
The planters prune off the ſuckers, and clear them of the 
hornworm - twice a week, which is called worming and 
ſuckering. This laſt work laſts three weeks or a month, 
by which time the leaf, from being green, begins to turn 
browniſh, and to ſport and thicken, which is the ſign of 
its ripening. They cut the plants down as faſt as they 
ripen, heap them up, and let them lie a night to ſweat. 
The next day they carry them to the tobacco-houſe, where 
every plant is hung up at a convenient diſtance from each 
other, for about a month or ſix weeks: they take them 
down in moiſt weather, elſe they will crumble to duſt. 
After this they are laid upon ſticks, and covered up cloſe 
in the tobacco-houſe for a week or a fortnight to ſweat ; 
and then opening the bulk in a wet day, they are ſtripped 
and ſorted, the top leaves being the beſt, and the bottom 
the worſt tobacco. The laſt work is io pack it in hogſ- 
heads, or to bundle it up, which is alſo done in a wet 
ſeaſon; for in the curing of tobacco, wet ſeaſons are as 
neceſſary as dry to render the leaf pliant. 

There is no commodity of ſuch advantage to the reve- 
nue as this ; for while it produces a valt ſum, it ſeems to 
lay but a very inconſiderable burthen upon the people in 
England, all the weight in reality falling upon the 
planter. Near three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
per annum is received by the government tor the duty on 


greater part of the profits of which come to the Britiſh 
merchant, brings almoſt as great a ſum annually to the 
kingdom. 

The country is all over interſperſed with a ſurprizing va- 
riety of curious plants and flowers. They have a fort of 
briar growing ſomewhat like the ſarſaparilla, the berry of 


which is as big as a pea, and of a bright crimſon colour, 


very hard and finely poliſhed. The flowers grow ſponta- 
neouſly in a ſurprizing variety: among theſe is a moſt 
beautiful crown imperial ; the cardinal lower, which is of 
a beautiful ſcarlet ; the moccaſin flower, and a thouſand 
others; for almoſt all the year round the levels,and vales 


are beautified with flowers of one colour or other, which 


render the woods as fragrant as a garden. From theſe ma- 
terials the wild bees make vaſt quantities of honey; but 
their magazines are often rifled by bears, racoons, asd the 
like. There is alſo found the fine tulip-bearing laurcl- trec, 
which has the plcaſanteſt ſmell in the world, and keeps 
bloſſoming and ſeeding ſeveral months together: it de- 
lights much in the gravelly banks of the bruoks, and per- 
fumes the very woods with its odour ; as does alſo the large 
tulip tree; the locuſt, which reſembles the jc{ſ:mine ; aud 
the perfuming crab-tree. In ſhort, with ove fort or other 
of theſe, and by many other {weet floweriug-treces not 
mentioned, the woods are almult every where adorned, 

At the mouth of the rivers, and al! along upon the 
banks of the fea and bay, and likewiſe near many of the 
creeks and ſwamps, grows the myrtle, which bears a 
berry of which the inhabitants make a hard brittle wr 
of a beautiful green colour, which by refining becomes 
almoſt tranſparent. Ot this they make condlius, which 
are never greaſy to the touch. nor melt «ith lying in the 
hotteſt weather; nor does the ſnuff ever off ad the insel, 
like that of a tallow- candle but inſtcad of being diſagree» 
able, if a candle be put out it ields a pleuſant tragrauce, 
which is diffuſed all over the room; ſo that nice pcople 
frequently put them out on pur poſe to imei ta incenſe 
of the expiring ſnuff. 

he melting of theſe berries is ſaid to hare ! een 
diſcovered by a ſurgeon, who performed wonderful things 
with a falve made of them. The method of m:nagiog 
theſe berries is by boiling them in water, by which «| of 
them diffolve, except the ſtone or ſeed in the middle, which 
amonnts to about halt the bulk of the berry, the biggeſt 
of which is ſomething leſs than a pepper- corn. Cedar- 
berries have been found to yield the ſame fort of wax; 
but their berries are as much la ger than pepper, as thoſe 
of the myrtle are leſs. 

The fruits natural to the country are in creat abun- 
dance, the ſeveral ſpecies of which are produced according 
to the difference of the foi}, and the various lituation of 
the country. 

Peaches, neCtarines, and apricots, that grow upon ſtand- 
ard trees, thrive here extremely; and of the two firſt there 
are finer ſorts than in England. The beſt fort of theſe 
cling to the ſtone, and will not come off clear; they 


are called plum nectarines and plum-peaches, Some of 


theſe are twelve or thirteen inches in compa's. Thele {urts 
of fruits are raiſed fo eaſily there, that ſome good huſ- 
bands, who live at a diftance from the woods, plant large 
orchards of them purpoſely for their hogs; and others 
make a drink of them, which they call mobby, and either 
drink it like cyder, or make brandy of it by diſtillation, 
it making the belt ſpirit next to grapes. 

Of the cherries which grow wild in the woods there 
are at leaſt three ſorts, two of which grow upon trecs as 
large as the common Engliſh oak; the fruit of ove of 
them grows in bunches like grapes. Both theſe jorts 
are black without, and but one of them re within : this 
laſt is more palatable than the Engliſh black cherry, it 
not having its bitterneſs. The other, which hangs on 
the branches like grapes, is water-ccloured within, ot a 
faintiſh ſweet, and is greedily devoured by the {mall 
birds. The third ſort, which is called the Indian cherry, 
grows higher up the country, and is commonly found 
by the ſides of rivers growing on ſmall ſlender trees that 
are ſcarce able to ſupport them; but this is the moſt de- 
licious cherry in the world; it is of a dark purple when 
ripe, and grows upon a ſingle ſtalk like the Englit“ 


chert; 
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cherry; but is very ſmall. They are, however, ſo gree- | 
dily devoured by the {mall birds, that they ſeldom remain 
long enough on the tree to ripen. 

The plums which grow wild are of two ſorts, the black 
and the murrey-plum, both which are ſmall, and have 
much the ſame reliſh with the damaſcen. 

The perſimmon is a kind of Indian plum of ſeveral 
ſizes, between the bigneſs of a damaſcen and a Burgunot 

r; but, till they are fully ripe, the taſte of them is 
. very rough as not to be endured: however, they are 

leaſant fruit when fully ripe. Theſe, like molt other 
Fruits, grow as thick upon the trees as ropes of onions ; 
ſo that the branches are often broke down by them, 

An incredible variety and plenty of grapes grow wild, 
ſome of which are very (wert and plealant to the taſte, and 
others very harſh and rough. There are two forts of 
them as large as the Dutch gooſcberry, which are very fine 
eating: one ſpecies of them is white, the other purple, 
but both of them are much alike in flavour. 

We ought not here to omit the honey and ſugar- trecs, 
which grow near the heads of the rivers. The honey 
tree bears a thick ſwelling pod full of honey, appearing 
at a diſtance like the bending pod of a bean or pea. The 
ſugar-tree yields a kind of fap or juice, which by boil- 
ing is made into ſugar. The juice is drawn off by mak- 
ing an inciſion into the trunk of the tree, and placing a 
receiver under it. The Indians make one pound of ſu- 
gar out of eight pounds of liquor, The ſugar has a 
large full grain, and its ſweetneſs reſembles that of good 
muſcovado. 

They have muſk-melons, water-melons, pompions, 
cuſhaws, macoas, and goards. The mutk-melons here 
reſemble the large Indian kind, and generally fill four or 
five quarts. The water-melons are much larger, and of 
ſeveral kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their meat 
and ſeed ; ſome ot them are exceeding pleaſant to the 
taſte, and very beautiful. One fort has the rind of a 
lively green, ſtreaked and warered, the pulp of a carna- 
tion colour, and the ſced black and ſhining. Their pom- 
pions are much larger and finer than thoſe in England. 
Their cuſhaws are a kind of pompion of a bluiſh green, 
ſtreaked with white when fit tor uſe, and larger than 
the pompion. The macoas are a ſmall fort of pompion, 
of which there are many ſorts, all of which are here 
called by the Indians by this name ; but by the more 
northern [ndians they are called the ſquath. Theſe be- 
ing boiled whole when young and the ſhell tender, and 
melted butter or cream poured over them, are very good 
with all forts of butcher's meat. 

There are here a great variety of berries, all very good 
in their kind. They have three forts of mulberries, two 
black and one white, of which the long black fort are 
the beſt; theſe being about the ſize of a boy's thumb. 
The other two kinds are of the ſhape of the Engliſh mul- 
berry, but are of a faintiſh ſweet, without any tartneſs. 

There grow naturally two forts of currants, one red 
and the other black; but theſe are far more pleaſant than 
thoſe of the ſame colours in England. 

The wild ſtrawberries are as delicious as any in the 
world, and grow almoſt any where in the woods and 
fields, where they are ſo plentiful, that few perſons take 
cre to tranſplant them. Here are alſo wild raſberries, 
cranberries, and hurtleberries, with various kinds of nuts. 
Belides theſe they have all the other fruits common in 
England. 

A kitchen garden thrives no where better or faſter; 
they have all the culinary plants that grow ia England, 
in far greater perfection, with many others that will not 
grow there, Beſides theſe they have many medicinal 
plants, roots, and wood fit for medicine and dyeing. The 
ſuake-root here is a great antidote in all peſtilential dif- 
tempers; the rattle-{nake root is the molt admirable re- 
medy ever diſcovered for curing the bite of that reptile, 
which has ſometimes been mortal in two minutes. If 
inis medicine be early applied it preſently removes the 
infection, and in two or three hours reſtores the patient 
to as perfect health as it he had never been hurt. 

An author reſiding in Virginia, after ſhewing that the 
unhealthineſs of the climate attributed to this country is 

lely owing to the folly and indifcretion of thoſe who on 
weir fielt arrival from Europe overheat themſelves, and 
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then take a ſurfeit with greedily eating their delicions 
fruits by drinking cold water or new cyder, adds, 
„Here the people enjoy all the benefits of a warm ſun, 
and by the ſhady groves are protected from its incon- 
venience. Here all their ſenſes are entertained with 
an endleſs ſucceſſion of native pleaſures. Their eyes 
are raviſhed with the beauties of nature: their ears are 
ſerenaded with the perpetual murmur of brooks, and 
the thorough baſs which the wind plays when it wan- 
tons through the trees; the merry birds too join their 
pleaſing notes to this rural concert, eſpecially the 
mock-birds, who love ſociety ſo well, that wheneret 

they ſee mankind they will perch upon a twig very 
near them, and ſing the ſweeteſt wild airs in the world: 
but what is moſt remarkable in theſe melodious ani- 
mals, they will frequently fly at ſmall diſtances beferæ 
a traveller, warbling out their notes ſeveral miles an end, 
and by their muſic make a man forget the fatigues of 
his journey. "Their caſte is regaled with the moſt de- 
licious fruits, which, without art, they have in great 
variety and perfection. And then their ſmell is re- 
freſhed with an eternal fragrancy cf flowers and ſweets, 
with which nature perfumes and adorns the wouds al- 
moſt the whole year round. 

© Have you pleaſure in a garden? all things thrive in 
it moſt ſurprilingly ; you cannot walk by a bed of 
flowers, but, beſides the entertainment of their beauty, 
your eyes will be ſaluted with the charming colours of 
the humming-bird, which revels among the flowers, 
and ſucks off the dew and honey from their tender 
leaves on which it only feeds. Its ſize is not halt 
ſo large as an Engliſh wren, and its colour is a plo- 
rious ſhining mixture of ſcarlet, green, end gold. 
Colonel Bird ia his garden, which is the fineſt in that 
country, has a ſummer-houſe ſet round with Indian 
honeyſuckles, which all the ſummer is continually 
full of ſweet flowers, in which theſe birds delight ex- 
ceedingly. Upon thefe flowers I have ſcen ten or a 
dozen of theſe beautiful creatures together, {port about 
me ſo familiarly, that with their little wings they often 
© fanned my face.” 
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SECT. IL 

Of the Buadrupeds of Virginia, particularly the Panther, 
the Bear, the Elk, the Racoon, the Oþojum, and the Fly- 
ing Squirrel, Of the Birds, with a particular Deſcrip- 
tien of the Humming-Bird and the Fiſhing-Hawk. f 
the Reptiles and Inſets, with a very particular Account 
of the Ratile-Snake, Of the Fiſhes of Virginia. 


T has been already obſerved, that there were neither 
horſes, cows, ſheep, nor hogs in America, before they 
were carried thither by the Europeans; but now they are 
multiplied ſo extremely, that many of them here run wild. 
The hogs in particular are very numerous, and in gencral 
find their own ſupport in the woods, without any care of 
their owner, and it is well it the proprietor can find and 
catch the pigs, or any part of a tarrow, when they are 
young, in order to mark them ; for it there be any marked 
in the herd they determine the property of the reſt, be- 
cauſe they ſeldom miſs their gangs; for as they are bred 
in company, ſo they continue. 

There are alſo many horſes foaled in the woods of the 
uplands, and are as ſhy as any wild creature. The young 
men take great delight in hunting theſe wild horſes, which 
they purſue ſometimes with dogs, and ſometimes with- 
out; for as they have no mark upon them, they belong to 
the firſt who takes them; but they are fo ſwift, that it is 
very difficult to come up with them. 

Among the animals originally found in Virginia are 
panthers, bears, wolves, elks, red, and fallow deer, ra- 
coons, wild-cats, the opoſſum, &c. 

The panther of North America is of the cat kind, near 
as large as the tyger, and much of the ſame thape, It 
is of a pale reddifh colour, finely mottled with ſmall round 
black fpots, and the hair is ſhort, lie eyes of thefe 
animals are large and of a greyiſh colour, very fierce aud 
ſparkling. Their tails are exceeding long; and they nie 
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very ſtrong limbed. They pur like a cac, and will climb 
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trees with the greateſt agility imaginable ; but are ſo wild, 


that they cannot be tamed even when taken young. They 
devour {wine, deer, or any other creature they can malter ; 
but ſeldom attack mankind, except they are enraged by 
being wounded : it is even ſaid that a {mall dog will make 
them take to a tree, where they generally remain till they 
are (hot by the huntſmen. The floſh looks as well as any 
(hambles meat, and is much admired. 


The bears are not very large, but, though they ſeem fo 


clumſy, they climb trees very nimbly, and in coming 
down always go with the tail foremolt. I'hey are allo 
very dex ecrous and expert in fiſhing. It is remarkable 
that the female never appears abroad when with young. 
Bear-hunting is a common diverſion both wich the Euro- 
peans and Indians, the former having a breed of dogs fit 
tor that ſport, who bark and ſnap at him till he mounts 
a tree; when, by the noiſe of the dogs, the huntimen 
repair to the place, and generally ſhoot one after another 
till they kill him; for though the bears are not naturally 
fierce, they will fight molt deſperately when wounded, 
Their fcth is good, nouriſhing, and not inferior in talte 
to the Snelt pork ; the paws are accounted the beſt eating, 
The young cubs are a molt delicious dith : the pianters 
prefer their fleth tu that of any other meat; it looks as well 
us it eats, their far being as white as (now, and the 
ſreetelt of any creature in the world. 

"The elk is a ſtrong and (wift beaſt, bigger than a 
horſe, and exactly Uke a deer. "Uhey have two large 
horns, which weigh twelve or fourteen pounds. heit 
neck is thori and thick; but the ears and back are very 
long, 
not near ſo ſweet a5 that of the fallow deer. 

The racoon is of a dark grey colour, and in fhape and 
ſize partly reſembles a fox; but has large black eves, 
with great whiſkers like a cut; the noſe reſembles tha 
of a pig, and the feet are formed like thoſe of a monkey. 


The tail is round, af] incircled with annular ſtripes like 


that of a cat. It makes uſe of its fore feet in the manner 
of hands, and will run up a tree to the very end of the 
boughs. This animal is very fond of crabs, and it is {aid 
that when he wants to catch chem, he will ſtand by the 
ſide of the water and let his tail hang in, which the crab 
taking for a buit faſtens his claws in it; upon which the 
racoon ſprings forward a conliderable way upon the land, 
dragging the crab along with him, which no ſconer unds 
itſelf out of its clement than it lets go its hold, and 
the racoon ſeizing it crolſwife in his mouth, devours it. 
The opolſum is a very extraordinary animal of the ſize 
of a cat, it being aimoſt eighteen inches ia length; the 
head reſembles that of a fox; the eyes are little, round, 
ciear, and lively ; and the ears long, broad, ſmooth, thin, 
tranſparent, and placed erect. The fore-legs are ſhort, 
nad no more than three inches long; but thoſe behind are 
more than four, and the feet reſemble hands. Its back 
is covered with long hair; but on the head, neck, under 
the belly, and legs, it is pretty ſhort. The tail is round, 
and a foot long, with which it lays hold of the branches 
of trees, and thus ſuſpends itſelf, It is hairy from the 
root to the length of four inches; but the other part is 
naked, and ſcaled like a ſnake, which it nearly reſembles, 
The whole back, the ſides, and the upper part of the 
tail, are chietly black ; but under the neck, belly, and 
tail it is of a yellowiſh colour. This animal has one 
peculiar property which diſtinguiſhes it from all others 
in the world, the female having a falſe belly, or bag, 
hanging below under the other belly, with a pretty large 
aperture at the end, towards the hinder-legs. Within 
this bag, on the uſual parts of the common belly, are 
eight teats, and, what is very extraordinary, upon theſe 
when the female conccives, the young are formed, and 
there hang like a fruit upon the ſtalk, with all their 
members complete, till they grow in bulk and weight 
to their appointed ſize; and then dropping off, are re- 
ceived in the falſe belly, from which they go out at 
pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when any dan- 
ger threatens, The falſe belly is hairy within, and the 
aperture, which is big enough to admit a large orange, 
ſhuts up pretty cloſe, and cannot be well opened with- 
out violence. Improbable as this method of propaga- 
tion may appear, yet this account is confirmed by a con- 


In colour they reſemble a hart; but their Heth is] 
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ſiderable number of authors, and particularly by that' 
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great naturaliſt Mr. Ray, who diſſected one of theſe ani. 
mals himſelt, and informs us, that this falſe belly is the 
only uterus the animal has, no other being to be found. 
Theſe animals are ſo hard to kill, that when their ſkulls 
are maſhed and broken to pieces, and they ſeem to be 
quite dead, yet in a few hours they will recover and 
creep about apain. 

There are here two forts of ſquirrels, one grey and 
commonly larger than a rabbit; yet is good to eat. It 
is commonly of a grey colour, yet tvine are pyed, and 
ſome white, red, and black. 

The flying ſquirrel is of a grey or light dun colour, 
and is leſs than the Englith. It has a tine thin ſkin on 
each ſide, covered with hair like the reft of the bod 
and extending from the fore ſcet to the hinder-feet, 
which buoys them ap as they ſpring from one tree to an- 
other, and enables them to take a much more extenſive 
leap than any other {quirrel ; this is termed flying, 

They have all our forts of wild and tame fowl in equal 
perfection with us, and ſome which we have not, with a 
vaſt number of birds of various kinds valuable for their 
beauty or their note. The white-owl ot Virginia is much 
larger than thoſe of England, and is all over of a bright 
{1Iver-colonred plumage, except one black ſpot upon his 
breaſt. The Virginian nightingale is a beautitul bird, 
whole colours are crimſem and bluz. The mocking- 
bird is ſuppoſed toexcel all others in the fineneſs of its note, 
and is remarkable for imitating the notes of all others. 
"Che mock-bird is very ſociable, and his ſociety very a- 
greeable by the ſweetneſs ot his muſic. 

The humming bird is the leaſt of all the birds yet 
known, and has this remarkable peculiarity, that though 
it is feathered Uke a bird, it gets its living like the bee 
by ſucking honey from the flowers. Theſe birds are of 
different colours; but the cocks are more beautiful than © 
he hens, and are finely tinged with red, green, and 
7:14, as hath been already obterved, which being expo- 
ed to the ſun-beams thine with wonderful luſtre. They 
have long bills and tails, conſidering their ſize, and in 
lvume of the larger flowers they often bury themfelves, 
and are quite covered while ſucking to the bottom of 
them, by which means they are often caught by chil- 
dren, They fly very nimbly, but more like inſects tran 
birds, from flower to flower, making a humming noiſe 
ſomewhat like that of a bee. They breed during the 
heat of {ſummer ; but what becomes of them in the winter 
is not known, Their neſts are a great curioſity, and 
may be ſaid to be cne of the fineſt pieces of workman- 
ſhip the whole ſpecics of winged arimals can ſhew ; for 
ic commonly hangs on a ſingle briar, and is molt artifi- 
cially woven like a round ball, with a ſmall hole to go 
in and our at. Within it thehen lays and hatches her eggs, 
which are oval, and no bigger than a ſmall pea. 

There are here ſeveral forts of eagles and hawks. The 
fiſhing hawks are very eager in catching of fiſh at their 
lirtt coming in the ſpring ; and the bald eagle no ſooner 
perceives a hawk that has.taken his prey, but he imme- 
viately purſues and ſtrives to get above him in the air: 
which if he can once attain, the hawk, for fear of being 
torn by him, lets the fiſh drop, and thus compounds for 
his own fafety ; for the fiſh is no ſooner looſe from 
the hawk's talons, than the eagle ſhoots with ſuch in- 
conceivable ſwiftneſs, that he catches it in the air. It is 
ſaid that the fiſhing-hawvk, in more plentiful ſeaſons 
will catch a fiſh and loiter about with it in the air, ia 
order to have a chace with an eagle; and when he does 
not appear ſoon enough, will make a noiſe as infolently 
defying him. This is ſaid to have been frequently 
ſeen. 

The troubleſome reptiles and vermin of this country 
are frogs, ſaakes, muſkettos, chinches, ſced- ticks, or 
red-worms. The marſhes, fens, and watery grounds 
are full of frogs, which make a diſagreeable croaking. 
In theſe ſwamps and running ſtreams are frogs of an incre- 
dible fize, which are called bull-frogs, from their bellow- 
ing noiſe. Theſe are ſaid to be frequently ſix times as 


large as thoſe in Europe; but there are no toads in the 
country. 


The rattle-ſnike uſually fills ſtrangers with terror, 


who are under great apprehenſions of being bit by this 


formidable reptile; but it is here very rarely ſeen, 5 
then 
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then never does the leaſt milclicl, unleſs; you offer to | 
diſturb it, and by that means provoke it to bite in its 
own defence; and even then it never fails to give fait 
warning, by making a noiſe with its rattle, which may 
be heard at a conſiderable diituace, 

The rattle- ſnake is ſo called from the rattle at the 
end of their tails, which is a connection of joints with- 
in a thin covering of a horny nature. The number of 
joints, or rattles, are uncertain, being more or lets ac- 
cording to the age of the ſnake ; fome authors afferting, 
that every year there is the addition of a new rattle, aud 
that theſe do not begin to grow till they are three years 
old. Mr. Brickell informs us, that he has feen one with 
thirty rattles. Mr. Derham and others have obſerved, 
that Providence has wiſely given theſe rattles to this poi- 
ſonous ſerpent, that the noiſe might be a warning to man 
and beaſt to avoid the approaching danger. Some of theſe 
reptiles grow to the length of ſix or ſeven feat, and they 
are about the thickneſs of the ſinall of a man's leg. Their 
ſkins are covered with thin ſcales, with a ridge through 
the middle of them, of an orange tawny ; the relt of 
the back is generally of a blackiſh colour beautifully mot- 
tled, and the belly of an aſh-colour, inclining to lead. The 
top of the head is (lat as in the viper, and by the prutuber- 
ance of the jaws ſumewhat reſembles a bearded arrow; it 


has two noltrils, and its eyes ave round and very bright 


and ſhining. The mouth is very large; its tongue in all re- 
ſpects is like that of a viper, which ir darts out aud retracts 
again with great agility. The male is ealily diltinguithe.! 
from the female by a {pot on the head reſembling a patch 
of black velvet, and his head is ſmaller and longer. Th¹ey 
ſeldom or never bite unleſs they are provoked, and this 
they cannot do till they gather themſelves intoa coil, and 
then will ſpring at a good diſtance to bite whatever pro- 


£ yokes or injures them; otherwiſe they are molt peaceable 


creatures, and never attack or moleit any one. They have 
ſeveral ſmall teeth ia each jaw, which ſerve them for catch- 
ing and retaining their food, which they always ſwallow 
whole ; and beſides theſe ure the poiſonous fangs, which 
are placed without the upper jaw, towards the fore part of 
the mouth. Theſe fangs uſually lie under a ſtrong mem- 
brane, or ſheath; but are erefted upon occaſion, and 
there are only two on each ſide of their upper jaw. Theſe 
are hooked, but in all of them is a hole, ſo ſmall that you 
can but juſt get in the point of a ſmall needle ; towards the 
point is a plain lit, and cloſe to the aw a bag filled with 
venom, which iſſues out of the hol: when the ſerpent bites. 
The venom, which is of a water-colour tinged with yel- 
low, is not always of the ſame force, it being moſt poiſo- 
nous in the hotteſt weather. Thoſe who have been bit 
ſay, that it ſeems as if a flaſh of fire ran through their 
whole bodies : but the Indians have happily a remedy by 
which they caſily cure themſelves it bitten by accident, 
which is by chewing a bit of the rattle-ſnake root, ſwal- 
lowing ſome part of the juice, and applying the reſt to the 
wound, which perfectly cures thole who ate bit in a few 
minutes. 

Dr. Brickell obſcrves, that the Indians frequently pull 
out thoſe poiſonous fangs, which is eafily done by tying 
a bit of red woollen cloth to the upper cud of a long hol- 
low cane, provoking the rattle-ſnake to bite, and then 
ſuddenly ſnatching it away, by which mcaus the teeth 
are found ſticking falt in the cloth. 

Their common food is frogs, ground-mice, crickets, 
graſhoppers, and other inſets ; and the rattle-ſnakes 
themſelves ſerve for food to bears, and even hogs will 
eat them without harm. They are viviparous, aud ge- 
nerally bring forth about twelve young ones. 

We ſhall now conſider the effects of the rattle-ſnake's 
poiſon, of which we have ſome extraordinary inſtances 
given us by captain Hall, who being in South Carolina, 
Where the venom may perhaps be ſomewhat more violent 
than in this province, and where they are at leaſt more 
numerous, procured a tine healthful rattle-ſaake, and, 
with Mr. Kidwell, a ſurgeon, and three or tour other 
gentlemen, made ſeveral experiments. They got three 
cur-dogs, the largeſt no bigger than a common harrier ; 
and the ſnake being tied and pinned down to a grafs-plat, 
they took the largeſt of the dogs, and having tied a cord 
round his neck, ſo as not to ſtrangle him, the captain 

one end, and another perſon the other; when pull- 


} 
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ing the dog over the ſnake, the latter raiſed himſelf near 
two feet, and bit the dog as he was jumping. The dog 
yelped, by which the captain perceived he was bitten, and 
pulling the dog as laſt to him as he could, he found his 
eyes fixed, his tongue between his teeth, and, in ſhorr, 
he was quite dead in the quarter of a minute : but as they 
could neither perceive the bite, nor any blood, they or- 
dered ſome hot water, and ſcalding off the hair, diſcorered 


' only one punCture, with a bluiſh green colour appeariug 


a little round it, between his forc-legs and breatt. 

Half an hour after they took a ſecond dog, that was 
fomewhat ſmaller, and brought him in like manner over 
the ſnake, which bir his ear, fo that all the companz 
ſaw it. The dog yeiped much, recied and Raggcied 
about for ſome time, then fell down and ruggied as 1 
convulled, and two or three times got up, and wagyiiy 
his tail, though lowly, endeavoured to follow a uc 
boy, who uſed to nike much of him. They put him 
into a cloſer, and ordered the boy to look after him, who 
two hours after brought word that the dog was dead, 

About an hour after the {econd dog was bitten, they 
took the third in like manner, which the faace bit on 
the right fide of the belly, fo that he die blocd. The 


mon bull-dovs ; and the firflt which the fn. x bit on the 
inſide of his left thigh, died exactly in half a minute, ac- 
cording to the watches of two gentlemen preſent, though 
no blood was drawn. The ſccand was bit about an hour 
after, on ti:c outſide of the thin, where they perceived 
blood at two places, and he died in tour minutes. As 
they imagined the venom Was not quite fpent, they got a 
cat, which he bir an hour after; ihe was very lick, and 
was found dead the next morning. 

The laſt experiment the captain made with this ſnake 
was to try if his poĩſou would not prove mortal to the rep- 
tile himfeif. In order to this, he hung him in ſuch a 
manner that he was not above half his leugth on the 
ground, and then fo irritated him by pricking and ſcratch- 
ing him with two ncedles faſtened to the end of a ſtick, 
that he ſoon bit himſelf, after having ſeveral times attempt- 
ed to bite the ſtick. He then let him down, and he was 
quite dead in eight or ten minutes. The ſnake was then 
cut into five pieces, and given to a hog, the head-part 
firſt, in the ſight of ſeveral people. The hog eat up all 
the ſnake, and ten or twelve days afterwards the captain 
ſaw the hog alive and healthful. 

But beſides the effect of the poiſon, there are others 
attributed to the eyes of this ſerpent, that appears much 
more ſurprizing ; and we have many accounts that ſeem 
to prove that the rattle-ſnake, by fixing his eyes on any 
ſmall animal, as a bird or ſquirrel, though ſitting on the 
branch of a tree, can ſo diſorder their animal ſpirits, that 
they have not the power to fly but to fall down, and are 
ſwallowed by that dreadful reptile. The following in- 
flance given by colonel Eexerly cannot fail of being highly 
agreeably to the reader. 

The above gentleman, with two other perſons in com- 
pany, {topping at an orchard by the ſide of a road, one 
of the company fearching for the beſt cherrics cſpied a 
hare, better than half grown, fitting ; and though he went 
cloſe by her ſhe did not move, till he, not ſuſpeRing the 
occaſion of her tameneſs, gave her a Jath with his whip; 
upon which the ran three or four yards, and fat down 
again, The gentleman not finding the fruit ripe, imme- 
diately turned the ſame way; and near the place where 
he ſtruck the hare obſerved a rattle-fuake. Not ſuſpect- 
ing the charm, he went back about twenty yards to a 
hedge to get a flick to kill the ſnake, and at his return 
found it removed and coiled in the fame place from whence 
he had removed the hare. I'his made him look about for 
her, and he ſoon eſpied her about ten feet diſtant from 
the ſnake in the place to which ſhe had ſtarted when ke 
whipped her. She was now lying down, but would fome- 
times raiſe herſelf on her fore- feet, ſtruggling as it were 
for life to get away; but could never raiſe her hinder 
parts from the ground; and then ſhe would fall flat on her 
ſide again, panting vehemently. The hair and ſnake 
were in this condition when our anthor was called, who 
ſays, that though ali three went within five yards of the 

ſnake 
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ſnake to have a full view of the whole, the ſuake did not 
ſo much as give a glance towards them. There they 
ſtoocd at leaſt half an hour, the ſnake not altering one 
jot ; but the hare often ſtruggled to get up, and tel] 
again on its ſide; till at laſt ſhe lay as if dead. The 
ſuake then moved out of his coil, and ſlid gently and 
{moothly towards the hare, his colours at that inſtant 
ſhining ten times more bright than at other times. As 
the ſnake moved along the hare happened to make ano- 
ther ſtrugole, upon which the ſnake made a ſtop lying at 
his length till ſhe was quiet, and then advanced till he 
came up to the hare's hinder parts, which in all this pro- 
ceſs had been to:vards the ſnake. There he ſurveyed the 
hare all over, railing part of his body above it; then 
turning off, he went to the noſe, and after that to the ears, 
which he took into his mouth one after another, work- 
ing them as a man does a wafer to moiſten it. He then 
returned to the noſe, and took the face into his mouth, 
ſtraining and gathering his lips ſometimes on one ſide, ſome- 
times on the other. At the ſhoulders he was a long time 
puzzled, orten pulling and ſtretching the hare out at 
length, till at laſt he got the whole body into his throat. 
The ſpectators then advanced, and our author taking the 
twiſt band off his hat made a nooſe, and threw it about 
the ſnake's neck. This made him very furious; but 
having ſecured him, they put him into one end of a wal- 
let, and carried him on horſeback five miles to the houſe 
where they lodged that night, and killing him the next 
morning, took the hare out of his belly. The head be- 
gan to be digetted and the hair to fall off, having laid in 
the ſnake's belly about eighteen hours. 

Sir Hans Sloine endeavours to ſolve the myſtery, by 
ſuppoſing that when ſuch animals as are the prey of theſe 
ſaakes, a5 {mall quadrupeds, birds, &c. are ſurprized by 
them, they give them a bite, and the poilon allows them 
to run 2 little way, or a bird to fly into the next tree; 
where the {nakes watch them with great earneſtneſs till 
they fall down, and then licking them over with their 
{pawl fallow them; but this does not ſeem fully to ex- 
plain the difficulty, fince among the ſquirrels, birds, and 
other animals frequently found in their bellies, it does not 
appear that any of them were wounded ; nor could they 
have an opportunity of ever biting them, if it be true 
that they never bite with their poiſonous fangs without 
firſt giving warning by rattling their tails, 

They have ſeveral other ſaakes which are more fre- 
quently ſeen, fome of which have very little or no hurt 
in them, as the black-fnake, the water-ſnake, and the 
corn- ſnake. However the black-viper-ſnake and the 
copper bellicd-inake are faid to be cxtremely venomous. 
Theſe three poilonons ſnakes bring forth their young 
alive while the other three lay eggs, which are hatched 
atierwards. There is here alſo the horn-ſnake, which is 
ſo called from a ſharp horn in its tail, with which it 
alſaults any thing that offends it with ſuch force, that it 
w.ll ſtrike its tail into the but end of a muſket fo far as to 
be unable to dilengage it. 

The muikerttos are lets dangerous but more trouble- 
fome, on account of their being more frequent. They 
are a kind of long-tailed gnat, and are only found in the 
low crounds and marſhes. 

"The chinch is a kind of flat bug, that lurks in the bed- 
Reads and bedding, and is very troubleſome in the night; 
but every neat houſe-wite contrives to keep the beds clear 
of theſe vermin, by ſearching for them early in the ſpring. 
Seed-ticks and red-worms are ſmall inſets that are very 
troubleſome by day, as mullcttos and chinches are by 
night. The ſced-ticks are no where to be found but 
in the track of cattle, upon which the great ticks faſten, 
and fill their ſkins ſo full of blood that they drop off; 
and wherever they happen to fall, produce a kind of 
egg. Which lies about a fortuight before the ſecdlings are 
hatched, They then run in {warms up the next blade 
of grais, and the fiyſt thing that bruſhes the graſs gathers 
oft moſt of theſe vermin, which stick like burs upon any 
thing that touches them, Red-worms live only in old 
decal trees and rotten logs, and without fitting down up- 
on them in the mitt of ſummer, 19 perſon ever meets 
with them; but a little warm water immediately brings 
ot koth the ſeed-ticks and red-worms, though they be 
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ever ſo thick upon any part of the body, and are fo ſmall 
that they can ſcarcely be perceived; but if nothing be 
done to remove them, the itching they occaſion goes away 
in two days time. 

No place abounds with ſea and river- fiſn more than 
Virginia. In February, March, April, and May ſhoals 
of herrings come up into the very brooks, ſome of the 
ſize of ours; but moſt of them are much larger. There 
are alſo pienty of cod and ſtingraſs, a fiſh peculiar to this 
country, ſo called from its having a ſling in its tail; jt ig 
however eſteemed good food. In the rivers are the ſtur- 
geon, old-wife, the ſheep's head, an excellent fiſh; trouts, 
and green-fiſh in great plenty; alſo plaice, flounders, whit. 
ings, carp, pike, mullets, and perch; and for ſhell- fich 
they have crabs, oyſters, cockles, and ſhrimps. Of thoſe 
that are not eaten, they have in the ſeas whale and 
dog-fiſh. Here is alſo a fiſh called the toad-fiſh, from its 
{welling monſtrouſly when taken out of the water; and 
likewiſe the rock-fiſh, ſome ſpecies of which are puiſon- 
ous, though others, which are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
trom them, are very wholeſume food. 

Annually in the month of June there are here vaſt 
numbers of worms, which enter the bottoms of ſhips, 
ſloops, and boats, wherever they can fiud the coat of pitch, 
tar, and lime worn off the timber, and by degrees eat the 
planks into cells like thoſe of an honeycomb. Theſe 
worms continue upon the ſurface of the water from their 
riſe in June till the firſt great rains, after the middle of 
July ; but after that do no great damage till the next ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, and never penetrate farther than the plank 
upon which they firſt fix. Ihe damage cccaſioned by 
theſe worms may be prevented ſeveral ways, as by keep- 
ing the coat of pitch, lime, and tallow whole upon the 
bottom of the ſhip, or veſſcl, by anchoring the large 
vellels in the ſtrength of the tide, during the worm ſeaſon, 
and hauling the ſmaller on hore : by running up into the 
freſhes with the ſhip or veſſel ; tor they never do any 
damage in freſh water: and by burning and cleaning im- 
mediately after the worm-ſcaſon is over; for then they 
have but juſt ſtuck into the plank, and have not buried 
themſelves in it, 
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the Diviſions, Number of Inhabitants, and Towns of Vir- 
ginia : a Character of the People. The Form of Governs 
ment, and Trace. 


IRGINIA is divided into twenty-five counties, 

namely James county, which is ſeated on both 
ſides the river James, Prince George county, Henrico 
county, Charles county, Surry, Ille of Wight, Nan- 
ſamond, Norfolk, Lrincels Anne, York, Warwick, Eli- 
zabeth, New Kent, King William, and Queen, Glou- 
ceſter, Middleſex, Een, Richmond, Stafford, Weſt- 
moreland, Lancaſter, Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Acomat counties. 

The number ot inhabitants in this province is about 
two hundred thouſand whites, and it is — there are 
half that number of flaves ; yet there are only two towns 
in the whole country built by the Englith ; theſe are James- 
town and Williamiburg. 

James-town, which before the building of Williamt- 
burg was eſteemed the capital, is ſcared on a peniafala 
formed by James river, about forty miles from its mouth, 
in tne ſeventy - ſixth degree welt longitude, and the thirty- 
ſeventh degree thirty minutes north latitude, and con— 
tains only about eighty or a hund:ed houtcs, the greatelt 
part of which are taverns or public-houlcs tor the enter- 
tainment of mariners. Its ſituation is naturally ftrong, 
but the fortifications are neg)cCtul, the inhabitants think» 


ing themſelves perfectly ſecure trom encmics fo tar up the 


river, 

Williamſburg, now the capital of Virginia, is ſeated 
ſcven miles from the above town, between James river 
and York river, in the thirty-feventh dente twent) mi- 
nates north latitude, and the ſcventy- ien degree thirty 
minutes welt longitude; but though it i; the hat of th: 
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meet, it ſcarce contains ſixty houſes. It has a town- 
kodſe, and a handſomæ college crefted for the education 
of the Indians, and alſo ſore works raiſed for its defence. 
The above college conſiſts of a preſident, ſix profeſſors, a 
hundred ſtaJents ; and for endowing it kiug william not 
only gave two thouſand pounds, but granted twenty thou- 
ſind acres of land, and one penny per phon] o all tobac- 
co exported. It has like wiſe received ſeveral ther valuable 
dogations, and is upon the whole one of tlc richelt col- 
leges in America. ets N : 
The inhabitants of Virginia are a cheerful, hoſpitable 
ple, and many of them penteel, but vain and often- 
tations ; they live luxuriouſly, and generally leave all kinds 
of labour to their {laves. Though there are not many very 
rich planters in this province, there is ſcarce a man fo poor 
45 to be reduced to a ſtate of beggary ; but if any one hap- 
to be diſabled by age or ſickneſs from working, he is 
quartere-l upon ſome ſabltantial planter, where he is plen- 
tifully provided for at the public expence. | 
The conſtitution of the Virginian government reſembles 
that of Great Britain, "The governor repreſents the king, 
by whom he is choſen ; the council anſwers to the houſe 
of peers; an the repicſentatixes of the people, elected by 
che freemen of every county, are ther houſe of commons. 
There ate oy three public officers beſides the gover- 
nor, who have their comm. uon immediately from his ma- 
jeſty. namely, the auditor of the revenue, the recciver- 
neral, and the ſecretary, in whoſe office is kept the 
public records, an all dgeꝗ and other writings are there 
red. The treaſurer of the province is choſen by the 
eral aſſembly, and receives the mon2y raiſed by the 
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acts of that aſſembly. 

No other forces are kept in Virginia but militia, of 
which the governor is by his commiſſion lieutenant gene- 
ral, and appoints in each county a colonel, lieutenant-co- 
nel, and all other commiſſioned officers. All freemen be- 
tween the ages of xteen and ſixty, not otherwiſe excuſed, 
are obliged ro bear arms and attend a general muſter once 
a year in the county where they dwell, and four times a 
fear in ſmaller parties or ſingle companies. 

The public revenues are a rent reſerved by the crown 
of all lands granted by patent: a duty of two ſhillings a 
hogſhead on all tobacco exported : a duty of ſix- pence a 
heal for every paſſenger brought into the country: fines 
and forfeitures: duties on (laves and ſervants imported, 
and on foreign liquors : money raiſed by acts paſſed in 
the aſſembly, and the heavy duties laid on tobacco when 
exported to Great Britain, 

Their county courts have the power of cenſuring and 
puniſhing all maſters that do not provide their ſervants 
good and wholeſome diet, cloathing, and lodging; and 
theſe courts have power to redreſs any grievance ſervants 
may have rexfon to complain of, | 

The eftabliſhed religion is that of the church of Eng- 
land: every pariſh has its miniſter, who has a houſe and 
gebe, with about the value of eighty pounds per annum 
paid him in tobacco, which the churchwardens collect for 
him. The eccleſiaſtical affairs are under the infpeCtion of 
a commiſſary authorized by the biſhop of London. But 
though full liberty of conſcience is allowed to people of all 
8 there are few diſſcuters from the eſtabliſhed 

urch, 

Thechiet exportsfrom this province areiron, beef, pork, 
Pipe-ſtaves, and other lumber: bar, as hath been already 
obſerved, ail the other commcdities of this country are 
fwallowed up in tobacco. It is computed that generally 
one year with another two hundred large ſhips are Freighted 
with that commodity, and that a huadred thouſand hog- 

ads are annually exported, each weighing four hundred 
weight, out of which it is ſuppoſed that forty thouſand 
hogſheads are conſumed at home, and the other ſixty 
thouſand exported from Great Britain to foreign markets, 
after moſt of it is manufactured at home. 


VIRGINIA: 


SECT. . 
A conciſe Hiſtory of the Settlement of Virginia. 


IRGINIA, which was diſcovered by Cabot, is the 

moſt ancient of our colonies ; though the firſt at- 

tempts to ſettle a colony were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, made 
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in Virginia, but in that part of North Carolina which 
immediately borders upon it. The great Sir Walter 
Raleigh, when this country was firſt made known to the 
Englith, faw how. advantageons it might be made to this 
kingdom, Ile was the firit man in England who had 
a right conception of the advantages of ſettſements avroad, 
the only perſon who had a thorough inſight into trade, 
and who faw clearly the proper methods of promoting 
it. ile applied to court, and formed a company, com- 
poſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and ſome eminent 
merchants, who agreed to ſettle a colony in that part of 
the world, which, in hongur of queen Elizabeth, he 
named Virginia. The il iucc.ſs that attended the firſt 
attempts ſcemed to give littie hopes of their ever being 
completed: near hait of the tr ft colony was deftroyed by 
the Indians, and the reft. contumed and worn out by fa- 
tigue and tamine, returned home to their native country: 
the ſecond colony was cut ot to a man in a manner un- 
known; but was ſuppoſed to be deſtroyed by the In- 
dians: the third had the {ame unhappy fate; and the 
fourth quarrelling among themſelves, neglected agricul- 
ture to hunt for gold, and exaſperating the Indians by 
their inſolent behaviour, lat ſcveral of their people, and 
the pour remains of them vere returning in a famiſhing 
condition to England, when juſt in the mouth of Cheſa- 
peak-bay they met the lord Delawars with a ſquadron 
loaded with provifions, and with every thing neceſſary 
for their relief and defence, who perſuaded them to re- 
turn. 

This nobleman endeavoured with the utmoſt zeal and 
aſſiduity to cheriſh and ſupport the froward infancy of this 
unpromiſing colony. After he had prevailed on the peo- 
ple to return, he comforted them under their misfortunes, 
pointed out their cauſes. and uniting the tenderneſs of a fa- 
ther with the ſteady ſeverity of a magiſtrate, he healed their 
divifions, . and reconciled them to authority and govern- 
ment, by making them feel by Eis conduct what a bletiing 
it could be made. Having ſettled the colony within itſelf, 
his next care was to put them upon a proper footing with 


regard to the Indians, who had been too often treated ill, 


and whom he now found very haughty and aſſuming on ac- 
count of the miſerable ſtate to which the Eagliſh had been 
reduced ; but by ſome well-timed and vigorous, though 
cruel, ſteps, he awed them into very peaceable diſpoli- 


tions; and having ſeitled his colony in a very thriving 
condition, retired home for the benefit of his health, 


which, by his conſtant attention to buſineſs, and the air 
of an uncultivated country, had been impaired ; but left 
his ſon, who had his father's ſpirit, as his deputy, and 
Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, the honourabl= 
George Piercy, Sir Ferdinand Wenham, and Mr, New- 
port, tor his council. 

Lord Delaware on his return to England did not for 
the colony. For. eight years together he was indetatigable 
in doing every thing that could tend to the peopling, the 
ſupport, and the good government of this ſettlement; 
and died in the purſuit of the ſame object in his voyage 
to Virginia, with a large ſupply of people, cloathing, 
and goods. | 

The colony of Virginia took fuch vait root under the 
care of lord Delaware, that it was enabled to ſtand two 
terrible ſtorms, in which the :n;ured Indians had nearly cut 
off that colony, and to ſubd ue them ſo as to put it entirely 
outof their power to give the ngliſh the leaſt difturbance 
for many years. After the death of Charles I. Sir William 
Berkley held out for the crown, till the province was re- 
duced by the parliament, | 

Soon after the Reſtoration a rebellion aroſe in the pro- 
vince, from miſmanagement in the government, the de- 
cay of trade, and exorbitant grants, which included the 
ſettled property of many people; theſe grievances raiſed a 
general diſcontent among the planters, which was made 
to blaze out into an actual war by a young gentleman 
named Bacon : he had a graceful preſence and a winning 
behaviour: he had been bred to the law, had a lively and 
fluent expreſſion fit to ſet off a popular cauſe, and to in- 
fluence men who were ready to hear all that could be 
ſaid to colour, in a proper manner, whatever was already 
ſtrongly drawn by their own feelings. By a ſpecious, or 
perhaps a real, regard for the public good, finding the go- 


vernor ſlow in his preparations againſt the Indians, who 
3 were 
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were then ravaging the frontiers of the province, he took 
up arms without any commiſſion to act againſt the enemy. 
When he had ſufficient force for this purpoſe, he found 
himſelf in a condition not only to make a head againlt the 
Indians, but to give law to the governor, and to force him 
to give a ſanction by his authority to thoſe proceedings, 
with which he intended to deſtroy it. 

Bacon at length, armed with the commiſſion of a ge- 
neral, marched againſt the Indians, followed by the whole 
force of the colony; when Sir William Berkley, the go- 
vernor, being freed from the immediate terror of his forces, 
proclaimed him a traitor, and iſſucd a reward for appre- 
hending him. Upon this the people were univerſally in- 
flamed and adhered to Bacon, while the governor, who 
was unwilling to temporiſe or yield to the ſtorm, retired 
over the river Potowmac, proclaimed all Bacon's adhe- 
rents traitors, put himſelf at the head of a ſmall body of 
troops, which he raiſed in Maryland, and of ſuch Vir- 

iniags as were faithful to him, and wrote to England for 
— 

Mean while Bacon marching to the capital called an 
aſſembly, and for ſix months together diſpoſed of every 
thing according to his own pleature. Things were now 
brought to a criſis, and hattening to a civil war; when 
' ſuddenly the public tranquility was reſtored by Bacon's dy- 
ing a natural death; for the people being unwilling to act 
without a head propoſed terms of accommodation, and 
peace was reſtored not ſo much by the removal ot the grie- 
vances complained of, as by the arrival of a regiment from 
England, which remained a long time in the country : 
and it mult be obſerved, in honour of the moderation of 
the government, that no perſon ſuffered in his life or eſtate 
for this rebellion, which was the more extraordinary, as 
many people were then very earneſtly ſoliciting grants of 
land ia this country. 


SECT. V. 


Of Nok'TH and SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Their Situation, Extent, Climate, and Face of the Coun- 
try. The many Species of Corn, Plants, and Trees, 


T HE provinces of North and South Carolina, lying 
between the thirty- firſt and thirty - ſixth degrees of 
latitude, are upwards of four hundred miles in length, and 
in breadth to the Indian nations near three hundred. North 
Carolina is bounded on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on 
the ſouth by South Carolina, on the weſt by the Apala- 
chian mountains, and on the north by Virginia, The coaſts 
are extremely broken by bays, creeks, and rivers, in the 
openings of which are many bars and ſhoals, which render 
the navigation difficult to ſtrangers: there are, however, 
ſeveral fafe and good harbours. 

The climate and ſoil of both Carolinas are not very dif- 
ferent from thoſe in Virginia; but where they differ it is 
much to the advantange of Carolina, which, upon the 
whole, may be conſidered as one of the fineſt climates in 
the world. Indeed the heat in ſummer is very great, but 
it excceds little that in Virginia, and has the advantage of 
having the winters milder and ſhorter. However, the 
weather, though in general ſerene, and the air healthy; 
yet, like all American weather, makes ſuch quick changes 
Is obliges the inhabitants ro obſerve more caution in their 
dreſs and diet than we are obliged to uſe in Europe. Thun- 
der and lightening are very frequent, and theſe, with the 
ſouthern colonies are the only ones we have on the con- 
tient that are ſubject to hurricanes ; but they are here very 
rare, and not near ſo violent as thoſe of the Welt Indies. 
Part of the month of March, all April and May, and the 
vieateſt part of June, are here perfectly temperate and 
apreeable ; but in July, Auguſt, and for almoſt the whole 
ot September, the heat is very intenſe; and though the 
winters are fharp, eſpecially when the north-weſt wind 
prevails, yet the cold is ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze 
any conſiderable body of water. It is chiefly felt in the 
mornings and evenings ; for the froſt has never lufficient 
ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day's ſun ; ſo that many tender 
plants, which donot ſtand the winter in Virginia, flouriſh 
iu Carolina, 
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The whole country, where it is not cleared 
planters, is in a manner one foreſt. The trees are almoſt 
the ſame in every reſpect with thoſe produced in Virginia; 
and by the different ſpecies of theſe the quality of the ſoil 
is ealily known : thus the ground which bears the oak 
the walnut, and the hickery, is extremely fertile; jt 10 
of a dark ſand, intermixed with loam; and as all the 
land abounds with nitre, it is long before it is exhauſteq . 
for here they never uſe manure. What is called the 
pine barren is the worſt, it conſiſting of a white ſang, 
yet naturally bears the pine and other uſeful trees; thoſe 
trees yield good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine : 
when this land 1s cleared, it produces for two or three years 
together tolerable crops of Indian corn and peas; and 
when it lies low and is flooded, anſwers well for rice; 
but what is of greateſt advantage to this province is, that 
the worſt pieces of its land are tavourable to a ſpecies of 
one of the kinds of indigo, the moſt valuable of all its 
products. There is another ſort of ground which lies 
low, and wet on the banks of ſome of the rivers, and 
is in ſome places uſeleſs ; but in others is far the richeſt of 
all their grounds, it conſiſting of a black fat earth that 
bears their great ſtaple rice, which requires a rich moiſt 
ſoil. 

The country near the ſea, and at the mouths of the 
navigable rivers, is much the worſt ; for moſt of the land 
there is a pale, light, ſandy-coloured ground; but the 
country on your advancing farther into it continually 
improves ; and at a hundred miles diſtance from Charles 
Town, where it begins to grow hilly, the foil is ex- 
tremeiy fertile, the air pure and wholeſume, and the 
ſummer heats much more temperate than in the flat coun- 
try; for Carolina is for eighty miles from the fea an even 
plain in which is no hill, no ro k, and fcarce even 
a pebble to be found. Whence, from this ſameneſs, it 
muſt want the fine effect which its beautiful products 
would have by a more variegated and advantageous diſ- 
poſition ; but nothing cap be imagined more delightful 
than the back country, and its fruitfulneſs is almolt in- 
credible. W heat grows extremely well there, and yields 
a prodigious increaſe. In the other parts of Carolina they 
raiſe but little wheat, it being apt to mildew, and ſpend 
itſelf in ſtraw, evils which the planters take very little 
care to redreſs, as they turn almoſt their whole attention 
to the culture of rice, which is more profitable, and in 
which they are unrivalled, they being ſupplied with what 
wheat they want, in exchange for this grain, from Pennſyl- 
vania and New York. 

The land in Carolina is every where eaſily cleared, 
as there is little or no under- wood. The foreſts moſtly 
conſiſt of large trees at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other; ſo that they can clear in Carolina more land in a 
week, than they can do in the foreſts of Europe in a 
month. Their method is to cut them about a foot from 
the ground, and then ſaw them into boards, or convert 
them into heading, ſtaves, or other ſpecies of lumber, ac- 
cording to the nature of the wood, or the demands of the 
marker. The roots ſoon decay, and before that happeus, 
they find no inconvenience from them, where they hate 
ſuch plenty of land. 

In the two provinces of which Carolina is compoſed art 
ten navigable rivers, that have a very long courſe, and « 
great number of {ſmaller ones that fall into them, all a- 
bounding in fiſh : but in moſt of the great rivers there 
are falls fifty or ſixty miles from the ſea, and as you ap- 
proach their ſources theſe become more frequent. 

We ſhall now, after dwelling ſo long on the foil, begin 
with the produce of this province, and firſt with the 
corn. 

The wheat, particularly of North Carolina, is very 
good, and the flour extremely white; rye thrives very 
well, but they ſow little of it; barley grows much bet- 
ter than might be expected from the manner in which 
it is managed here; oats alſo do very well. but the valt 
plenty of other grain prevent their being cultivated in many 
places. 

Here are ſeveral forts of rice, ſome bearded and others 
not, beſides the white and the red ; but the white 1s the 
beſt. The rice of C:rolina is eſteemed as good as any 


brought to Europe, aud increaſes fo prodigioully, that 
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CAROLINA. 


one meaſure ſown yields from eight hundred to a thou- | 
{and. Ic grows beſt in the wet and wild land, that has 

never been cultivated or broken up before. This an- 

ciently formed the ſtaple of this province ; but while the 

xigour of the act of navigation obliged the planters to 

ſend all their rice directly to England, to be re-(hipped 

for the markets of Spain and Portugal; the charpes 

incident to this regulation lay ſo heavy upon the trade, 

that the cultivation of rice, eſpecially in time of war, 

when theſe charges were greatly increaſed by the riſe of 
the freight and inſurance, hardly anſwered the charges of 
the planter ; but now the legiſlature permits the inha- 

bitauts of Carolina to ſend their rice directly to any place 
to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre; this has revived 

the rice trade, and this branch alone of their commerce 
is at the loweſt eſtimation worth a hundred and fifty thou- 

ſand pounds ſterling a year. 

indian corn, or maize, proves a moſt uſeful grain in 
theſe parts, it being in great plenty all over the pro- 
vince. Millet alſo does very well here, eſpecially in light 
and looſe ground : they ſow it in April and May, and it 
proſpers beſt in moilt and rainy weather; but the plenty of 
other grain prevents there being much of it ſown, it being 
only uſed in Carolina for fatrening their poultry, Guinea 
wheat likewiſe thrives very well here, and ſerves for the 
ſame uſe as the former. 

There are ſeveral forts of pulſe in this province, as the 
buſhel-bean, ſo called from one bean producing a buſhel ; 
the miraculous- pea, which is ſo called from its long pods 
and prodigious increaſe; the bonavis, calivances, nanti- 
coacs, and ſeveral other kinds, all of which are excellent 
food. There are likewiſe kidney-beans, and the large 
European bean ; bur this laſt degenerates: yet there are 
ſeveral ſorts of European peas, which come to as great 
perfection as in molt parts of Europe. 

Here are likewiſe a great variety of garden-roots, pot- 
herbs, and ſallads; with pompions, caſhaws, ſquaſhes, 
and many others. 

Ameng the medicinal plants are afarabacca, carduus be- 
nedictus, ipecacuhana, larfaparilla, baftard china-root, and 
a great number of others; with the valuable indigo plant, 
and others uſed in dyeing. 

The fields and woods are adorned, like thoſe of Vir- 
ginia, with a vaſt variety of flowers, among which are 
many of thoſe raifed with great care in our gardens, aud 
others peculiar to America. 

The foreſt · trees are likewiſe very numerous: among 
theſe are many kinds of oak, the aſh, ſycamore, the 
elm, the beech, four forts of pine, the fervice-tree, the 
maple, horn-beam, and the cypreſs. This laſt is not an 
evergreen in Carolina, the leaves turning green in winter, 
and not recovering their verdure till the ſpring, They 
are the talleſt and thickeſt of any trees in this part of 
the world, ſome of them being above thirty-lix feet in 
circumference : the nuts they bear yield an odoriferous 
balſam uſed as a cure in all green wounds, gonor- 
rhœas, and old gleets; and being drank with Alicant, 
ſtop all kinds of fluxes. The planters and Indians com- 
monly make their periaguas and canoes of this wood, and 
ſome of theſe periaguas are ſo large that they will carry 
thirty or forty barrels of pitch or tar in them, though 
formed of one entire piece of timber. Of theſe trees are 
likewiſe made curious pleaſure boats. 

Here are alſo in the foreſts the mulberry, the hickery, 
which is of the walnut kind, and is of three ſorts, the 
white, the red, and the flying-barked hickery, fo called 
from its brittle and ſcaly bark ; the black walaut-tree, 
the cheſnut-tree, and the {ugar-tree, 

The palmeto-tree, when at its full growth, is forty or 
lilty feet in height, and about two feet in diameter. The 
kaves grow only in great cluſters on the top, and are ex- 
actly in the form of a fan. 

The ſweet gum-tree receives its name from a fragrant 
gum it yields in fpring, by making an inciſion ia the 
bark and wood, This gum is uſed internally as a ſove- 
reign remedy for ſeveral internal diſorders, and outwardly 
for cataneous complaints. | 

The black gum-tree bears a well-taſted black berry, 
and the white gum-tree has flowers in bunches, and its 
od beautifully veined, whence ſeveral kinds of curious 
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The cedar tree is here of two forts, the red and white. 
The red cedar is encompaſſed with a vaſt number of 
branches, which gradually ſhortening as they approach 
the top of the tree, form an exact pyramid. The leaves 
are ſmall and round, like thoſe of the pine, but ſhorter 
and not fo ſharp-pointed ; it bears berries all the year, 
which are (ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte. Of this wood 
tables and other furniture are made, rooms are wain- 
ſcotted with it, and of it are made coffins for the dead. 
It is admired for its fragrant ſmell, and its durableneſs, 
for no worms will touch it. 

The tulip-tree grows here to ſo large a ſize, that the 
trunk is ſometimes above twenty feet in circumference. 
Some of theſe trees bear white tulips, and others thoſe 
that are party-coloured, The wood makes handſome 
tables, &c. _ 

The bay- tree, and the bay-tulip-tree, are beautiful 
cver-greens. | 

The ſaſſafras is very common, and the trunk is ſome- 
times two feet in diameter. The wood, which is light 
and durable, is, notwithſtanding its medicinal virtucs, 
made into bowls, poſts, and other things made to ſtand in 
the ground, 

The ſumach-tree grows about nine or ten feet high, 
with ſoft and hairy leaves indented ou the edges, and a 
red ridge running through the midit of them. The 
flowers which come forth in July are of a greeniſh yellow, 
and grow with the leaves in long red ſtalks in cluſters, 
after which follow ſmall reddiſh ſeeds in bunches like 
grapes. This tree is of great uſe in Europe in dreſſing 
of ſkins, and eſpecially Spaniſh leather. 

Many of the fruits of Great Britain grow wild in the 
woods, and of theſe are all the kinds we have mentioned in 
treating of Virginia; with a number of other American 
fruits, of which we ſliall only mention the following. 

The papua-tree is only about eight or ten inchesin dia- 
meter, but has the broadeſt leaves of any of the trees in 
the woods of Carolina. It bears a fruit about the bigneſs 
of a hen's egg. which reſembles an apple, but contains 
a large ſtone within it. When it is ripe it is of a beau- 
tiful yellow and as ſoft and ſweet as any fruit can be; 
of it the planters make puddings, tarts, and many other 
diſhes. 

The Indian-fig, commonly called the prickly-pear, 
is an admirable plant, which grows in great plenty, and 
ſeems to be nothing but a multitude of leaves, or a tree 
made of leaves, without trunk or boughs ; for a leaf ſet 
in the ground takes root and produces other leaves, grow- 
ing one above another till they are pretty tall like a tree, 
the leaves ſpreading out like boughs. Theſe leaves are 
long, broad, thicker than a man's hand, of a deep green, 
and ſet full of long, ſharp, and lender prickles. From 
the tops of the leaves riſe long yellow flowers, reſembling 
thoſe of the pomegranate-tree, after which is produced 
a fruit which reſembles the common fig; but within is 
full of red pulp of a blood colour, very {wcet and luſcious, 
but occaſions ſuch a tincture in the urine of thoſe who 
eat it, that it ſeems like pure blood, and yet is perfectly 
innocent. The tops of theſe figs are encircled with ſcaly 
leaves like a crown, in which are contained ſma!l graing 
that are the ſeeds, which being ſown bting forth plants 
with round bodies like the trunk of other trees, with the 
leaves growing on them like the former; but if theſe 
leaves are plucked off and planted in the ground, they 
bring forth trees of only leaves. Upon this plant grow 
certain excreſcences, from which are ſaid to proceed the 
cochineal inſect, fo much valued for dying the richeſt 
ſcarlet. 


e 
Of the Cattle of Carolina, and the Manner in which they 
are managed by the Planters, Of the wild Beaſts, and 


Inſectu. A Deſcription of ftueral remarkable Birds; 
and of the Fiſhes on the Caafts and in the Rivers. 


ORNED cattle, horſes, and ſwine multiply ſur- 
prizingly, there being as great numbers here of 


furgiture are made of it. 
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each , pr as in any province poſſeſſed by the Engliſh 
in America. The veal is very good and white; but they 
gene- 
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generally preſerve their calves to a large growth, and 
therefore kill few for the market. The planters make 
folds adjacent to their habitations, in which they milk 
their cows every morning and evening ; after which they 
turn them into the woods, where they feed all day. When 
they return at night, they carefully ſhut up their calres 
with a few of the cows in thoſe folds, to protect them 
from the wolves, and other voracicus wild beaſts. The 
calves generally ſuck the dam all the time they are milk- 
ing, otherwiſe the cows would not ſuffer any one to touch 
them. Their method of killing the black cattle is gene- 
rally to ſhoot them in the fields or in the folds; they then 
cut off the head and feet, and take out the entrails, which 
they throw away as uſeleſs, except the fat. If the cattle 
be ſuffered to live to a proper age, the beef proves as large 
and as fat as in any of the neighbouring colonies. They 
kill a great number of horned cattle in October and the 
other cool months, eſpecially when they intend them for 
ſalting and exportation; for they are then in their prime 
of fleſh. The exportation of ſalt beef is one of the great 
branches of trade of North Carolina. 

It is ſurprizing that they have ſuch plenty of cattle, 
while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, tygers, and pan- 
thers; bur theſe are far from being fo ravenous as thoſe 
beaſts in Africa; and it muſt be obſerved, that they very 
ſeldom dare to attempt to kill either calves or foals, for 
fear of their dams, who vigorouſly defend them, When 
a cow ſees a wolf or any other ravenous beaſt near, ſhe 
gives a fignal by bellowing, upon which all the black 
cattle within her hearing come to her aſſiſtance. "There 
are great numbers of horned cattle and horſes that breed 
in the woods, and you may ſee great droves feeding pro- 
miſcuonſly in the ſavannas among the deer, fifty or ſixty 
miles diſtant from any habitation. 

The horſes are well ſhaped, ſwift, and generally 
about thirteen or fourteen hands high ; they will travel 
incredible journies, though they are never ſhod, on ac- 
count of the ſoftneſs of the ground, which is covered 
over with graſs without any gravel or ſtones, yet the plan 
ters generally uſe them very ill; and ſeldom allow them 
corn after long journies. They frequently tie them to a 
tree for hours together, and ſometimes for a day or two 
without thinking of giving them any ſubſiſtence, on which 
account they ſometimes break looſe, and run into the 
woods, where they remain for weeks together with 
the ſaddles on their backs. The horſes which they keep 
in the incloſures, and ſometimes feed with Indian corn, 
are very ſerviceable in journies and hunting, 

When the planters hunt the wild horſes in the woods, 
they go two or three „ ** on horſeback, and as ſoon 

as they eſpy a wild horſe, purſue him ; and indeed their 
| horſes are ſo well trained, that they will neither hurt 
themſelves or their riders againſt a tree, and will go full 
ſpeed for hours together till the wild horſes ſtand ſtill, 
when one of the hunters alights, claps the bit into his 
mouth, and a ſaddle on his back, and rides him to his 
own, or the next plantation, where he is fed with Indian 
corn and ſalt, which in a little time renders him as tame 
as any in the plantation, and fit to purſue his wild ſpecies 
in the woods at the next hunting-match, or for any other 
uſe. 

The ſheep have | two or three lambs at a 
time, and are never ſuffered, like the other cattle, to ram- 
ble in the woods; but are kept in incloſures in the 

antations, from whence they come every evening to 
the planter's houſes, and at night are put into their 
folds to defend them from the wild beaſts. The mutton 
is generally exceeding fat, and as well-reliſhed as any in 
Europe. Their wool is fine, and eſteemed a good 
commodity. 

There are but few goats in Carolina, they being ſo 
miſchievous to gardens, orchards, and other trees, that 
the planters are not fond of keeping many of them, 
though they are as fat, and their fleſh is as well reliſhed 
as any in Europe. 

The ſwine are exceeding numerous, and the pork is 
ſaid to excel in goodneſs any in Europe. The plenty of 
acorns, nuts, ſtrawberries, and other fruit with which 
the woods naturally abound, gives a moſt agreeable taſte 
to their fleſh, 'The planters export vaſt quaatities of 
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pork to the Welt Indies, and ſeveral other places where 
proviſions are ſcarce. 

Among the wild beuſts are buffaloes, elks, ſtags, fal- 
low - deer, bears, and jackalls, panthers, and tygers, 

The American tyger is ſaid to be the fierceſt animal 
of this country; his ſkin is of a fallow colour, moſt 
beautifully mottled with ſeveral kinds of ſpots, and larger 
than a greyhound. Theſe animals are large, ſtrong, 
and ſwift; they are nerer to be met with in the ſettle. 
ments; but more to the weſtward The American tyger 
has a great reſemblance to a car; the tail is very Jon 
and ends in a point : its eyes are bright ; and when hun- 
gry it will fear neither man nor beaſt. 

The other animals are the mountain-cat, the-wild cat, 
the pole-cat, the minx, the wolf, the ien, the 
oppoſſum, beavers, otters, rabbits, ſquirrely ſeveral 
kinds, muſk-rats, &c. ſeveral kinds of mice, alligators, 
tortoiſes, or turtle, ſeveral ſorts of lizards, the rattle- 
ſnake, horn-ſnake, water-ſnake, and many others of the 
ſerpent kind. f 

Among the inſects are plenty of bees, not only in hives 
but in hollow trees in the woods, wherein are frequently 
found vaſt quantities of honey and wax. 

The fire- fly lives in the open air, and is ſo called from 
its appearing ar night, like a ſhining ſpark of fire 
Theſe are as long as the drones among the bees, bi 
much thicker, and of a browniſh colour. Their light ĩs 
under their wings, and at firſt ſight appears frighttul to 
ſtrangers, though they have no manner of harm in them. 
Dr. Brickell ſays, that he has frequently taken them, 
and breaking off their wings, placed them on a book in 
a dark room, and whatever way they went, he could 
plainly ſce the letters. They appear in May, and re- 
main molt part of the ſummer, whea they are ſometimes 
ſo numerous that the woods ſeem covered with ſparks of 
fire. They are never ſeen in the diy, but fly all night. 

The ſpider is here a poiſonous inſect, which hurts by 
ſtinging. Of theſe there are many ſpecies ; but the moſt 
remarkable is the mountain-ſpider, which is ſeldom 
found any-where but in the woods near the mountains. 
Several ſorts of theſe ſpiders make their webs ſo ſtrong, 
that they often entangle ſmall birds; thoſe perſons who 
have the misfortune to be ſtung with them are afflicted 
with different diſorders, according to the nature of the ſpi- 
ders that have communicated their poiſon. Some feel vio- 
lent pains at the heart ; others ſhortneſs of breath ; others 
trembling, cold ſweats, and vomiting; others laughing, 
linging, with a number of other ſymptoms that fre- 
quently end in death. 

The birds of Carolina, are the bald, the black, and 
the grey eagle; the fiſhing-hawk, the ſparrow-hawk, 
the ring-tailed hawk, the goſs-hawk, and the herring- 
tailed hawk, ſo called from its beautiful forked tail; this 
laſt is alſo named the ſnake-hawk, from its feeding on 
ſnakes, it managing with great dexterity the largeſt in 
theſe parts. It is of the ſize of a falcon, and is a much 
longer bird, of a fine aurora colour, with the pinions of 
the wings and end of the tail of a jet black. They ne- 
ver appear here but in ſummer, and are very familiar. 
They will fly for hours together near the place where 
the ſnakes are, till they have an opportunity of killing 
ſome of them. They ſeize it in their talons near the 
head, and fly and drag it ſome diſtance before they tear 
it in pieces, and then devour ir. On account of their 
deſtroying theſe pernicious reptiles, the planters will not 
ſuffer them to be killed, 

The parakeeto, or parakeet of this province, is a ſpecies 
of the parrot, generally about the ſize of a ſmall pigeon ; 
it is for the molt part of a fine green, only the head and 
part of the wings are of a beautiful orange colour, and 
they have thick beaks exactly reſembling thoſe of a 
hawk. They build their neſts in hollow trees, in low 
ſwampy ground; but never appear abroad in winter. 
They are very miſchierous to orchards, and peck the 
apples to eat the kernels; they are very fat in mul- 
berry and other fruit-time, and are excellent food, far 
preferable to any pigeon. They are often taken alive 
with traps and bird-lime, aad in two or three days be- 
come tame and familiar; but are not fo apt to learn to 
ſpeak as a parrot. 
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Thereare here falcons, various ſorts of owls, the cuckow, 
the rail, jackdaw, wood-pecker, and magpye, rooks, 
crows, ſwallows, bats much larger than thole in Europe, 
martins, nightingales, wrens, larks, goldfinches, wood- 
peckers, and almoſt all the ſmall birds common in Eng- 
land 


There are great plenty of wild turkeys, ſome of which 
weigh about forty pounds. There are two forts of ſwans, 
the largeſt of which are called trumpeters, from the noiſe 
they make. They come in winter, and remain till Fe- 
bruary; in ſuch flocks that each ſide of the freſh water ri- 
yers and creeks ſeem at a diſtance like land covered with 
ſow. About Chriſtmas they are frequently ſo fat as to 
be-ſcarceable,to fly; they are larger than thoſe in Europe, 
and v od meat. In ſpring they go to the northern 


Jakes ro Wed: The ſecond fort are called hoopers, from 
the noiſe they make. There are likewiſe three ſorts of wild 
ducks. 

Here are alſo pheaſants, woodcucks, ſnipes, curlew, 


the green plover, the grey, or whiſtling plover, par- 
tridges, turtle doves, wild pigeons, the will-whillet, which 
is ſo called from its cry, and reſembles the curiew; the 
cat-bird, thus named from making a noiſe like a young 
cit. The mocking bird, which receives its name from 
ihitating the notes of other birds, is one of the fineſt 

ing birds in the world. There are two forts of them, 
ont has feathers much of the colour of our green plover, 
with white ia the wings, like thoſe of a magpye. This 
has a more melgdious aud ſoft note than the other, and is 
generally of the ſize of our thruth. They are fond of the 
dwellings of men, and frequently refort thither ; but 
though they are bold and briſk, yet they are of a tender 
conſtitution ; for they neither ſing in winter, nor in the 
midſt of ſummer, and it is with great ditficulty that any of 
them that are brought over, will live in England. They 
may be bred up tame, and will ſing in cages, yet the 
planters ſeldom take them, except it be to ſell to thoſe 
trading to Europe. They commonly make their neſts, 
and breed in orchards, and other places near the dwelling- 
houſes, feeding on mulberries, and ſeveral other berries 
and fruit. The other fort is called the ground-mocking 
bird, and is of a light cinnamon colour; it ſings exceed- 
ing well; but does not reſort to the houſes, it delighting 
to live among the myrtle trees, where it breeds its young. 
There are two ſorts of red-birds ; the cocks of both are of 
a pure ſcarlet, and the hens of a duſky red; but one ſort 
has a fine tuft of ſcarler feathers on the head, and the 
other has none. They have ſtrong and thick bills, and 
are near as large as our blackbirds ; they whiſtle and ſing 
like a thruſh, but more melodiouſly. They feed on Indian 
corn, and ſeveral ſorts of berries and ſeeds produced in the 
country, and when taken, may be eaſily rendered tame; 
but it is ſaid When they are ſhut up in cages for ſome 
years, they become milk-white, and fo ſtupid that they 
ſcarce know how to feed themſelves, which is never 
known to happen while they are in the woods, Here are 
alſo the fieldfare, the throſtle, the whipoowill, ſo called 
from its frequently repeating thoſe words ; the yellow- 
wing, whole wing reſembles gold; the crane, the ſtork, 
— king's-fiſher, the pelican, the cormorant, and many 
others, 

Among the fiſh are ſeveral ſpecies of the whale, the por- 
poiſe, the ſword-fiſh, the ſhark, the pilot-fiſh, the devil- 
fiſh, ſo called from its having a large pair of horns, and be- 
ing of a monſtrous ſize and ſtrength, the boneto, the drum- 
fiſh, of which there are two ſpecies, rock-fiſh, mullets, 
plaice, foals, ſhad, ſkate, thornbacks, eels of ſeveral ſorts, 

ts, herrings, ſturgeon, trout, gudgeons, perch, carp, 
dace, &c. with many forts of ſhell-fiſh. 
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afflicted. The men who frequent the woods, and labour 
— of doors, have a brown complexion ; but as for the 
women, who do not expoſe themſelves to the weather, 
they are frequently very fair, and well. featured; they have 
bright ſparkling eyes, and are as finely ſhaped as any wo- 
men in the world. Red-haired people of either ſex are 
ſeld: m born in the country. 

The women generally marry very young, ſome at 
thirteen or fourtcen, and thoſe that contiaue unmarried 
till they are twenty, are reckoned old maids, which is 
here a very indifferent character. The women are very 
fruittul, moſt of the houſes having a number of ſmall 
children ; and many women from other places, who have 
been long married without having the bleſſing of children, 
have ſoon after their removal to Carolina become joyful 
mothers. They ſeldom miſcatry, and have very eaſy la- 
bours. 

The children at nine months old are generally able to 
walk and run about the houſe, and are as apt to learn as 
any children in Europe. The girls are, for the moſt part, 
handſome and well featured; they are uſually more for- 
ward than the boys; and are not only bred to the eedle 
and ſpinning, but to the dairy and domeſtic aff: 'rs, which 
many of them, though very young, manage wich a great 
deal of prudence Both f{excs are very dextrous in the 
management of the canoe, to which they are bred from 
their infancy. 

The planters, from the richneſs of the ſoil, live in the 
moſt eaty and pleaſant manner, and you ſhall ſeldom hear 
them repine at any misfortune, except the loſs of their 
friends, there being here plenty of all the neceſſuries of life. 
Poverty is here an entire ſtranger: the planters, who live 
well, are the molt hoſpitable people that are to be met 
with, to all ſtrangers, to thoſe who by any misfortune 
have loſt the ule of their lim hs, or hecome unable to work, 
and to ſuch as have no viſible way to ſupport themſelves. 
To ſuch objets the country allows fifty pounds a year for 
their ſupport ; ſo that there are no beggars or vagabonds 
in the country. | 

The men are very ingenious in building their canoes 
and houſes ; but, for the moſt part, live in an indolent 
and luxurious manner, which occaſions many diſeaſes 
among them. 
The principal diſeaſes are agues, the cachexy, the cramp, 
white and bloody-flux, the venereal diſcaſe, the yaws, 
which is of a venereal kind, faid to be brought here b 
the negroes from Guinea, and communicated to ſeveral 
the Europeans, by cohabiting with the blacks, by which 
means it is hereditary in many families. The colic, or 
dry belly-ach, which is often attended with ſuch violent 
convulſions that the limbs, eſpecially the hands, are ſo 
contracted, that they have continued in this condition all 
their lives. The prickly heat, which fometimes comes in 
the extremity of the hot weather that ſuddenly follows 
the cold, and is attended with extreme itchings all over 
the body, eſpecially the legs, which if ſcratched imme- 
diately become inflamed, and turn to ſores and ulcers. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church of Eng- 
land; beſides which there are Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, and 


Of the Perſons, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants of 


Carolina; their Diſeaſes, Way of Life, Houſes, Diver- 

ont, and Trade: their Method of preparing Indigo, Tur- 
pentine, Raſin, Pitch, and Tar ; with the Goods they 
import from England. 


HE deſcendants of the Europeans in Carolina are 
a ſtraight, tall, welklimbed, and active people, 

Whoſe children are ſeldom troubled with rickets, or with 

the many other diſtempers with which the Europeans are 
99 


Roman Catholics, liberty of conſcience being fully allowed. 
Hence the planters live in the greateſt harmony imagina- 
ble; no angry diſputes now ariſe about their religious 
principles; they treat each other with friendſhip and 
hoſpitality : yet with reſpect to morals, they have in 
other reſpects their ſhare of the corruption of the age; 
for as they live in the greateſt eaſe and plenty, luxury of 
conſequence predominates, which is ſeldom without its 
attendant vices. 

Their houſes are built after two different manners : the 
moſſ ſubſtantial planters generally uſe brick and lime made 
of oyſter ſhells, there being no ſtone fit for that purpoſe at 
a diſtance from the mountains. The meaner ſort erect 
theirs with timber, and the outſide with clap-boards. The 
roofs of both ſorts of houſes are covered with ſhingles. 
They have generally ſaſh-windows, and large decent 
rooms, with good cloſets, and are fond of having a beauti- 
ful proſpeR by ſome noble creek or river. Their furniture, 
as with us, conſiſts of tables, chairs, pewter, braſs, &c. 
imported from England ; and thoſe in affluent circum- 
ſtances have tolerable quantities of plate, with other orna- 
ments and valuable furniture. 
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The cloathing uſed by the men conſiſts of Engliſh 
cloth, druggets, durois, green linen, &c. The women 
have filks, calicoes, printed linens, calamancoes, and all 
kinds of ſtuffs, ſome of which are manufactured ia the 
province, 

Their diet, as with us, conſiſts of beef, mutton, pork, 
veniſon in abundance, wild and tame fowl, fiſh of ſeveral 
delicate forts, fruit, ſeveral kinds of fallads, good bread, 
burter, milk, cheeſe, rice, and roots. Their liquors are 
principally rum, brandy, malt liquor, which they import, 
cyder, perſimon-beer, made of the fruit of that tree, and 
cedar-beer, made of cedar berries; they alſo make beer 
of the green ſtalks of Indian corn ; but the common table- 
beer is made of molaſſes. They alſo drink chocolate, tea, 
and coffee. 

The principal diverſions are fiſhing, fowling, and hunt- 
ing wild beaſts, as deer, bears, racoons, hares, wild tur- 
keys, with ſcveral other animals. They are very fond ot 
horſc-racing, which is performed in a very odd manner; 
for near each town, and in many parts of the country, they 
have what is called race-paths, which ſeldom exceed a 
quarter of a mile in length, and only two horſes ſtart at a 
time. They are alſo very fond of gaming, eſpecially with 
cards and dice, at which they play very high. They greatly 
admire cockfighting, and procure cocks from England and 
Ireland. They are alſo very fond of dancing, at which 
they will ſpend many hours together. 

They have an annual feaſt at the wheat - harveſt, which 
is celebrated in the beginning of June, when the planters 
let each other know that they deſign to reap that grain on 
a certain day; ſome ſend their negroes to aſſiſt, and other: 
go only to partake of the feaſt; and it is not unuſual for 
people to come twenty or thirty miles on this occaſion; 
The enter tainments are grand, and the whole ſcene plea- 
ſant and diverting. This annual revelling is very expen- 
ſive to the plaaters; but as it is cuſtomary few omit it, 
nor have they ever theſe public diverſions at reaping any 
other grain but the European wheat. | 

The produce of this country for exportation to Europe 
and the iſlands are rice, indigo, pitch, tar, turpentine, ro- 
ſin, tobacco, peas, beef, pork, tallow, hides, deer · ſłins, 
furs, cotton, horſes, wheat, Indian corn, potatoes, ho- 
ney, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, ſeveral forts of gums, ſnake- 
root, malls tor ſhips; planks, and boards of molt forts of 
timber. | ; 

We ſhall now give an account of the principal manu- 
factures carried on in Carolina, and ſhall begin with in- 
digo, a dye made from a plant of the ſame name, which 
was probably ſo called from India, where it was firſt cul- 
tivated, and from whence we had for a conſiderable time 
the whole of what was conſumed in Europe. This plant 

when grown reſembles the fern, and when young is 
hardly diſtioguiſhable from lucern-graſs. Indigo is ge- 
nerally planted after the firſt rains ſucceeding the vernal 
equinox : the ſeed is put into the ground in ſmall ſtraight 
trenches, about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder, and is 
fit for cutting the beginning of July. It cuts again 
towards the.end of Auguſt, and if they have a mild au- 
tumn there is a third cutting at Michaelmas. The in- 
digo land muſt be weeded every day, and the plants 
cleanſed from worms. Each acre yields ſixty or ſeventy 
pounds weight of indigo, which at a medium is worth 
fifty pounds. 

The indigo when cut is firſt laid in a vat about twelve 
or fourteen feet long, and four deep, to the height of 
about fourteen inches, to macerate and digeſt, Then this 
vellel, which is called the ſteeper, is filled with water : 
the whole having lain about twelve or ſixteen hours, ac- 
cording to the weather, begins to ferment, ſwell, rife, and 
grow inſenſibly warm; at this time ſpars of wood are run 
acroſs to prevent its riſing too much, and a pin is then ſet 
to mark the higheſt point of irs aſcent ; when it falls be- 
low this mark they judge that the fermentation has attained 
its due pitch, and begins to abate; upon which the ma- 
nager opens a cock, and lets off the water into another vat, 
which is called the beater ; and the groſs matter that 
remains in the firſt vat is carried off to manure the 

ound. 

When the water ſtrongly impregnated with the parti. 
cles of the indigo bas run iato the ſecond vat, they agi- 
tate it till it heats, froths, ferments, and riſes above the 
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rim of the veſſel in which it is contaĩned: to allay this vio- 
lent fermentation oil is thrown in as the froth riſes, which 
inſtantly ſinks it. When this beating has continued 
twenty, thirty, or thirty-five minutes, a ſmall muddy 
grain begins to be formed ; for the ſalts and other particles 
of the plant before diſſolved in the water are now re-unit- 
ed, and begin to granulate. When this is completed th 
let in ſome lime-water from an adjacent veſſel, gently ftir. 
ring the whole. The indigo now granulates more fully, 
the liquor aſſumes a purpliſh colour, and the whole is 
troubled and muddy; it is now ſuffered to ſettle ; then the 
clearer part is permitted to run off into a ſucceſſion of 
veſſels, from whence the water is conveyed away as faſt 
as it clears at the top, till nothing remains but a thick 
mud, which is put into bags of courſe linen. Theſe are 
hung up and left for ſome time, till the moiſture is 
drained off, and to finiſh the drying this mud is turned 
out of the bags, and worked upon boards of a porous tim- 
ber with a wooden ſpatula. It is alſo frequently expoſed 
to the morning and evening ſun, but for a ſhort time only, 
and then put into boxes or frames, where it is again expoſ- 
ed to the ſun in the ſame cautious manner, till with great 
labour and attention the operation is finiſhed, and that va- 
luable drug called indigo fitted for the market. The great- 
eſt (kill and care is required in every part of the proceſs, 
without which there is great danger of ſpoillug the 
whole. | 

In all parts of Carolina, but eſpecially North Carolina, 
the people make great quantities of turpentine, roſin, tar, 
and pitch, which are all produced trom the pine, Tur- 
peatine is drawn by merely cutting incifions in the tree, 
forming ſeveral channels which mect at the bottom iu a 
point, where a receiver is placed, Theſe channels are cut 
as high as a perſon can reach with an ax, and the bark is 
peeled off from thoſe parts of the trunk that are expoſed to 
the ſun, that its heat may the more eaſily force out the 
turpentine, Which flows into the receiver. This turpen- 
tine being boiled in kettles becomes roſin. 

Tar is made by preparing a circular floor of clay, de- 
clining towards the centre, from which is laid ſloping a 
wooden. pipe, Which reaches about ten feet without the 
circumference. Under the end of the pipe the earth is dug 
away, and barrels placed to receive the tar us it uns. Upon 
the floor is built a pile of dry pine wood ſplit in pieces, and 
{urrounded with a wall of earth, or clay, which covers it 
all over, except a little at the top, where the fire is at firſt 
kindled. When the fire begins to burn, they cover this 
opening likewiſe, to prevent there being any flame, and 
to leave only ſufficient heat to force the tar downwards 
into the pipe in the centre of the floor. The heat they 
temper as they pleaſe by thruſting a ſtick through theearth 
and letting in the air, in as many places as they think 
proper. Pitch is made by boiling tar in large iron kettles 
ſet in furnaces, or by burning it in round clay holes made 
in the earth. 

The commodities they receive from Europe, in ex- 
change for all the above articles, are linens of all ſorts, 
particularly blues, brown and ſtamped linens, Oſnabrugs, 
men and women's apparel ready made, broad cloth, blue 
and red ſtuffs, calimancoes, druggets, kerſies, cambiets, 
all light ſtuffs for men and women's ſummer wear, ha- 
, berdaſher's goods, ſtockings of all ſorts, a few gloves, 
thin wigs, linen caps, tobacco-pipes, glaſs for faſh- 
windows, loqking-glaſſes ; all forts of hard-ware, as 
knives, forks, ſciſſars, ſaws, hatchets, chiſſels, bills, hoes, 
ſhovels, wedges, nails; and all manner of tools for car- 
penters, ſhoemakers, and coopers ; locks of many dit- 
ferent kinds, traps of all ſorts, grindſtones; all manner 
of whetſtones, guns, powder, ball, ſhot, flints, paper, 
ink, ſaddles, bridles, fiſh-hooks of all ſorts, fans, neck- 


laces, beads, ribbons, .thimbles, ſhoe-buckles, but- 


tons, &c. 


SECT. WII. 


Of the Diviſions of Carolina, and its Towns ; the public 


Roads ; Regulaticns relating to Debters, the tranſported 
Felons, and Slaves. 


HIS province, as we have already obſerved, is di- 
vided into North and South Carolina; the former 
extends about three hundred miles along the ſea-coalt 


and 
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and is ſeparated from South Carolina by an imaginary line 
drawn in the thirty-fourth degree from the Atlantic ocean 

to the Apalachian mountains. It is {ubdivided into four-, 
teen townſhips. The principal rivers are Ronoac, or Al- 

bemarle river, the river Neuſe, and Clarendon river, upon 

which are ſeated the principal towns in the province, name- 

ly, Wilmington on Clarendon river, which is the largeſt 

town in the province, and has much the greateſt trade; 

Neuborn on the Neuſe, and Edenton on the river Albe- 

marle; at which three places the general aſſembly of North 

Carolina fit alternately for making laws ; but the planters 

being diſperſed over the country, none of theſe towns are 

worth mentioning. The number of inhabitants are com- 

puted to be about ſeventy thouſand whites, and twenty 

thouſand negroes. 

The bounds of South Carolina are much reduced from 
their original extent, Georgia being taken off to the ſouth- 
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' ward, as far as the river Savanna, which runs in a curve 


round the louth and welt part of the province, out of North 
Carolina. The extent of the province upon the Atlantic 
ocean to the eaſt is upwards of a hundred miles, and weſt 
from the ſea upwards of two hundred. There is no doubt 
but that the ſilk- worm might be employed here to great 
advantage, here being his natural food in great plenty: 
indeed ſome attempts that way have been made with good 
ſucceſs. 

The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of 
notice is Charles owa, one of the fineſt in North Ame- 
rica for ſize, beauty, and trade. This is the metropolis 
of South Carolina : it is ſeated between two navigable ri- 
yers, Aſhley on the welt and {onth, and Cowper river 
on the eaft, in the thitty-ſccond degree thirty minutes 
north latitude. The ftreets ace wide and ſtraight, inter- 
ſecting each other at right angles; thoſe running eaſt and 
weſt exrend about a mile from one river to the other. Its 
harbour is good in every reſpect but that of a bar, which 
hinders veſſels ot more than two hundred tons burthen 
from entering. The town is regularly and pretty ſtrongly 
fortified by art and nature. Here are two very handſome 
churches bnilt with brick, beſides ſeveral other edifices for 
public worſhip belonging to different ſects of diſſenters. 
Near the centre of the town is a neat market-houſe, and 
at a {mall diſtance is the ſtate-houſe, a handſome and com- 
modious brick building. In the neighbourhood of the 
town are convenient barracks ſufficient for a thouſand 
men. Charles 'Cown contains aboat a thouſand dwell- 
iog-houſes, four thouſand male inhabitants, and ſix thou- 
ſand negro ſlaves : it is the ſeat of the governor, and the 
place of meeting of the aiſembly. Several handſome equi- 
pages are kept here; tor the planters and merchants are 
rich and well bred, the people expenſive in their dreſs and 
way of living, and every thing conſpires to render this one 
of the livelieſt and politeſt places in North America. How- 
ever, great part of the town was burnt down on the 
twenty-firit of February 1741, by which much valuable 
merchandize was entirely deſtroyed. It has alſo fre- 
quently ſuffered by inundations and unhealthy ſeaſons. 

The town of Beaufort is ſeated on the iſland of Port 
Royal, on the borders of Georgia, in the thirty- 
firſt forty minutes north latitude, and a hundred 
miles fouth of Charles Town; the iſland and con- 
tinent forming a fine capacious harbour of ſuch depth, 
that it is capable of containing the whole royal navy of 
England. The iſland on which the town is ſeated 
conſiſts of- near a thouſand acres, and is navigable all 
round for boats and periaguas, and one-half of it for 
ſhipping, where large veſſels may load and unload from 
the ſhore. The town, however, is not yet conſiderable, 
but bids fair in time for becoming the firſt trading town 
in this part of America. 

The number of inhabitants in the u ole province of 
South Carolina amounts to about ſixty thouſand whites, 
and above double that number of blacks. 

The roads are as good as in moſt parts of the world, 
and travelling as pleaſant, they being made broad and 
convenient for all ſorts of carriages, as coaches, chailes, 
waggons, and carts, eſpecially for horfemen, the land: 
generally lying level, and the beautiful and delightfu! 
proſpects affording a high entertainment to the traveller. 
It is a general rule throughout all North America, that 
wherever you come to any of theſe roads, with the trees 


. 
marked or notched on each fide, it is a ſure ſign that it 
is a public road from one Chriſtian rowa to another. 

We ſhall now give ſome account of ſeveral regulations 
relating to Carolina in general, and more particularly to 
North Carolina. 

In this country few or no debtors are confined in priſon 
above twenty-four hours; for the ſheriff generally takes 
them home to his houle, or takes their word for their ap- 
pearance at the next court, to be held in any of the pre- 
cincts or baronies, where he is ſentenced to become a ſer - 
vant to the creditor for as long a time as the court imagine 
the debt deſerves; but if the perſon has been a planter, and 
has contracted debts which his mistortunes have rendered 
him unable to pay, or is in years, they frequently make 
a collection among themſelves, by which means they diſ- 
charge the debt, or ſatisfy the creditor ; and by theſe 
means none are bar barouſly kbpe in confinement, and ren- 
dered a uſeleſs burthen to the public. 

To prevent people's ſpending their time idly ia a public- 
houſe, it is enacted by the laws oNthe country, that no 
perſon ſhall be liable to pay above forty ſhillings for liquor 
drank in any public-houſe. 

No vagabond or iaferior perſon is ſuffered to travel 
through the conntry without a paſs from the governor, 
or ſome of the juſtices of the peace; a regulation that is iu 
ſome meaſure neceſſary, to prevent the tranſports from 
Europe running away trom their maſters. 

The convicts tranſported to theſe parts from Europe are 
indentured for a limited time, during v hich they ſerve as 
ſervants, and are more or lets regarded according to their 
behaviour and the offence for which they are tranſported. As 
toon as they have fuitilled the obligation of their indenture, 
their maſters are obliped to give each man-ſcrvant a new 
ſuit of cloaths, a gun, powder, ſhot, ball, and ten buſhels 
of Indian corn; aud by the laws of the country they are 
intitled to fifty acres ot land, which they ſeldom take up, 
but diſpole of for trifles. I hoſe who have acted with pru- 
dence, care, and good conduct while they were ſervants, 
if their maſters have no employment for them, recom- 
mend them to others. Their buſineſs is then to mark all 
the calves, foals, and young pigs with the planter's brand; 
and this being his chief buſineſs, he is allowed for his 
ſervice every ſeventh calf, every ſeventh foal, and half 
of the young pigs bred during his ſtewardſhip ; and like- 
wiſe the ſeventh part of all ſorts of grain and tobacco pro- 
duced on the maſter's plantation; and whatever quantity 
of corn, rice, or tobacco he plants by his own induſtry 
at his leiſure hours, is all his own property. Thus, in 
three or four years time, with good management, he may 
have a ſufficient ſtock of cattle, grain, money, and all 
other neceſſaries to enable him to turn planter. But this 
is the caſe of very few of thoſe tranſported hither for their 
crimes, they being moſtly a diſſolute, debauched, and 
indolent people; and if they run away from their matters, 
they are obliged to ſerve double the time they are ab- 
ſent after the'expiration of their indentures. 

Few maſters of ſhips will venture to carry any on 
board their veſſes without obtaining a ſufficieut ſe- 
curity that they are freemen and not in debt, and 
therefore oblige them to publiſh an advertiſcment, ſome 
time before their departure, requiring all perſons to whom 
they are indebted to come and receive what is due to 
them, which is fixed on the court-houſe door, for all per- 
ſons to peruſe ; but if the maſter of a ſhip takes away a 
perſon bound, or in debt, without firſt taking theſe pre- 
cautions, his perſon and ſhip are liable to be ſeized, and 
he is obliged to pay whatever the creditors can make ap- 
pear to be due to them, or any other loſes they have ſuſ- 
tained by his taking them away. Notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of theſe laws, ſome of the tranſports run away; 
but if they are taken they have neck-yokes put on them, 
like thoie worn by the negroes, which they conſtantly 
wear till tney have given ſufficient teſlimonies of their good 
behaviour. | 

There are a great number of negro ſlaves born in the 
country, who prove more induſtrious and tractable than 
thoſe brougkt from the coaſt of Africa; at lealt being 
born in ſlavery, they have never imbibed that love of 
liberty which is apt to make men reltive and ſtubborn 
under the galling yoke of oppreſſion. I have frequent- 
ly feca them whipped, lays our author, to that degrea 

| „that 
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«« that large pieces of their ſkin have been hanging down | 


« their backs ; yet I never obſerved one of them ſhed a 
« tear, which plainly ſhews them to be a people of very 
« harſh and ſtubborn diſpoſitions :” but might he not 


rather ſay, that it ſhews them to be poſſeſſed of invin- þ 


cible courage and magnanimity ? The laws againſt theſe 
unhappy beings of our own ſpecies are extremely rigo- 
rous ; L that if a negro cuts or gives the (lighteſt wound 
to his maſter, or any other Chriſtian, with an unlawful 
weapon, as a ſword, ſcymeter, or even a knife, and there 
is blood ſhed, if it be known among the planters, they 
immediately meet and order him to be hanged, which is 
always performed by another negro; and generally the 
planters bring moſt of their blacks with them to behold 
their fellow negro die; and it is not even in the power 
of the maſter to ſave him. Indeed he ſuffers nothing by 
the loſs of his ſlave, for the province is obliged to pay 
him the full value of what the unhappy wretch is judged 
to be worth. 

There are ſome Chriſtians ſo charitable as to have the 
negroes born in the country baptized, and inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian faith in their infancy ; but this does not in 
the leaſt exempt them from ſervitude, and they are after- 
wards as far from being at their own liberty, as they 
would have been had they never been intitled to the name 
of Chriſtians; nor does it appear that they afterwards take 
much care about their being an ornament to that pro- 
feſſion. 


Their marriages are generally performed with little ce- 


remony ; for the man makes the woman a preſent of a br aſs 
ring, or ſome other toy, which if ſhe accepts of, ſhe be- 


comes his wife; but upon any diſguſt, ſhe returns his pre- 


ſent, and then the marriage is diſſolved. If after cohabit- 
ing with each other for a year or two, a woman has no 
children by the firſt huſband, the planters oblige them to 
take a ſecond, third, fourth, or fifth; a fruitful woman 
being much valued by the planters. All the children go 
with the mother, and are the property of the plauter to 
whom ſhe belongs. 

Their children are carefully brought up, and provided 
for by the planters till they are able to work in the planta- 
tions, where they have convenient houſes built for them, 
and they are allowed to plant a ſufficiene quantity of to- 
bacco for their own uſe, a part of which they ſell; and 
on Sundays they uſually gather the ſuake- root; with this 
and the tobacco they buy hats and neceſſaries, as li- 
nen, bracelets, ribbons, and other toys for their wives 
and miſtreſſes. 

The children of both ſexes wear little or no cloaths, ex- 
cept in the winter, and many of the young men and wo- 
men work naked in the plantations in hot weather, except 
having a piece of cloth about their waiſt, and therefore 
the planters are art little expence for their cloath- 
ing. | 
. blacks born in the country can read and write, 
others are bred to trades, and prove good artiſts ; and 
others are very induſtrious in improving the plantations, 
planting rice, corn, and tobacco, and making vaſt quan- 
tities of turpentine, tar, and pitch, they being better able 
to undergo fatigues, in the ſultry heats of ſummer, than 
the Europeans, The planters at their death uſed to make 
ſome of their negroes free; but it is now an eſtabliſhed 
law in ſome of the provinces, that if they do not quit the 
country in about eleven days after they have thus obtain- 
ed their freedom, they become the property of the firſt 
perſon who ſeizes them. Hence, before the expiration 
of that ſhort term, they generally either leave the coun- 
try, or voluntarily become ſubject to a new maſter. But 
it would certainly be more conſiſtent with juſtice, with 
the laws of humanity, and with the ſpirit of the Chriſtian 
religion, to ſuffer theſe negroes, who have from their good 
| behaviour, and the benevolence of their maſters, obtained 
their freedom, to become planters ; to become united to 
the Chriſtians by the bands of friendſhip, and by mutual 
| nag and to be allowed all the advantages of 

n. The proſpect of ſuch a reward might have 

a happy effect on the ſlaves, and make obedience and 

fidelity the guides to liberty, wealth, and honour ; and 

the ſtrongeſt defence of the whites, by having a number 

4 the blacks firmly united in the fame intereſt with 
em. 
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SECT. IX. 


A conciſe Hiſtory of Carolina, and of its Settlement, aud 
Progreſs. 


HE extenſive territory of the two Carolinas and 
Georgia are a part of the diſcovery made by Cabot 
in 1497; but no advantage having been taken by the 
Engliſh in conſequence of this diſcovery, the Spaniards in 
1512 attempted a ſettlement; but not ſucceeding, aban- 
doned the country, which lay neglected by the Europeans, 
Chatillon, the celebrated leader of the Protellants ia 
France, who was not only a great admiral, but an able 
ſtateſman, procured two veſſels to be fitted out for diſ. 
coveries upon that coaft ; probably intending to retire thi. 
ther, with thoſe of his perſuafion, ſhould tis brave en- 
deavours to preſerve their libertics tail. I bete ſhips ſailed 
in the year 1562, under the comm und of M. Ribuut, and 
in two months arrived on the coalt of Florida, as all this 
country was then called, trom its abounding in flow- 
ers. 

Ribaut landed in ſeveral places to the north of Altamaha 
river, taking polſeſſion of the country in the name of his 
maſter, and calling it Carolina in honour of his ſovereign 
Charles IX. He at laſt ſertled at the mouth of Albemarle 
river, and giving the [ndianstounderitund in the beſt man- 
ner he was able, that he and thoſe that were with him were 


all enemies to the Spaniards, this ſecured them a f. iendly re- 
| ception, and the good offices of the inhabitants; and he 
| there erected a fort, to which he gave the name of Charles- 
fort, But ſ on after a civil war breaking out in France, 
he was obliged for the want of ſupplies, to abandon the 
| ſettlement ; and had he not been ſo happy as to meet 
| with an Engliſh ſhip from which he procured proviſion, 
2 he and his people would probably have periſhed by 
. famine. | 

The admiral, not diſcouraged, was ſo well ſatisfied with 
the account they gave him of the country, that in 1564 
he fitted out five or (ix ſhips, in order to make another 
attempt to ſettle a colony. This v.2s accordingly done at 
the place of their landing in the firſt expedition. The 
Spaniards, who had intelligence of their proceedings, diſ- 
patched a conſiderable force to attack the colony, who, 
not ſatisfied with reducing it, barbarouſly put all the peo- 
ple to the ſword, after having promiſed them quarter. 
Not content with this they committed great outrages up- 
on the natives, by both which thev n1v-d the way for the 
vengeance that ſoon after fe upon item for theſe unne- 
ceſlary and unprovoked acts of cruelty : fur notwith- 
ſtanding the admiral and his party were by this time de- 
ſtroyed in the dreadful maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
though the defign of a colony died with him, one M. de 
Gorgues, a private gentleman, fitred our ſome ſhips, and 
failed to that coaſt merely to reverge the murder of his 
countrymen and friends. The Indians gladly embraced 
the opportunity of joining in the puniſhment of the com- 
mon enemy. The French and they had laid fiege to two 
or three forts the Spaniards had erected there, took them, 
and, without mercy, put the whole garriſon in each to the 
{word. The adventurers, ſatisfied with this action, re- 
turned, and happily for as, the French conrt, blinded by 
their bigotry, did not then underſtund the advantages that 
might have been obtained from giving America to the 
Proteſtants. Had they taken this ſtep, we ſhould probably 
have had either no fettlements in America, or they muſt 
have been ſmall in extent, and precarious in their 
tenure, 

After the French expedition, Carolina remained unno- 
ticed by the Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, till Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh pri;;efted an eſtabliſhment there, which was 
afterwards fixed in Virginia, and it was not till the year 
1663, that any ſettled refolution was taken for fixing 2 
colony here. In that year the earl of Clarendon, lord 
high chancellor of England, the duke of Aibemarle, the 
lord Craven, the lord Berkeley, lord Aſhley afterwards earl 
of Shafteſbury, Sir George Carteret, Sir William Berke- 
ley, and Sir George Colleton, obtained a charter from 
king Charles IT, for the property and juriſdiction of that 
country from the thirty-firſt degree of north latitude to the 
thirry-ſixth, and being inveſted with full power to ſettle and 

govern 
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framed, and a body of tundameatal laws compiled by thc 
celebrated Mr. Locke. 

On this plan the lords proprietors themſelves ſtood in 
the place of the king, and gave their aſſent or diſſent, as 
they thought proper, to all laws, appointed all oficzrs, 
and beſtowed all titles of dignity ; and each lord in turn 
acted for the reſt. In the province they appointed two 
other branches, which in a great meaſure reſembled the 
legiſlature in England. They conſtituted three claſſes 
of nobility : the loweſt compoſed of thoſe to whom they 
had made grants of twelve thouſand acres of land, whom 
they ſtyled barons : the next order had twenty-four thou- 
ſand acres, or two baronies, with the title of caſſiques, 
who were to anſwer our earls ; the third had two caſ- 
ſiqueſhips, or forty-eight thouſand acres, and were called 
lundgraves, a title analogous to a duke. This body 
formed the upper houſe. The lower houſe was formed, 
as it is in the other colonies, of repreſentatives from the 
ſeveral counties and towns, and the whole was called not 
an aſſembiy, but a parliament, 

Their firſt ſettlement was at a point of land toward 
the ſouthward, between two navigable rivers, called 
Aſhley and Cowper rivers, where they laid the founda- 
tion of a city called Charles Town, the preſent capital 
of the province. They expended about twelve thouſand 
pounds in the firſt ſetilement; and the lords proprietors 
obſerved what advantages the other colonies derived 
from opening a harbour tor refugees, and influenced by 
the humane diſpoſition of that excellent man who formed 
the model of their government, gave an unlimited to 
leration to the people of all religious perſuaſions. This 
induced a great number of diſſenters, whom the govern- 
ment, contrary to juſtice and all the laws of policy, 
treated with a very ſevere hand, to remove with their 
fortunes and families into Carolina ; and hence they 


ſoon became, at leaſt, as numerous as the church-men. | 


But they could not preſerve themſelves from the jealouſy 
and hatred of thoſe of the church of England, who had 
brought a perſecuting ſpirit with them from their native 


country, an. having a majority in one of their aſſemblies, 


attempted to exclude all diſſenters from a right of ſitting 
there. This produced daily diſſentions, tumults, and 
riots, which for many years hindered the colony ſrom 
making that progreſs which might be expected from the 
fineneſs of the country. The people alſo fell into diſ- 
putes with the lords proprietors, and provoking the In- 
dians by a ſeries of unjuſt and violent actions, gave oc- 
caſion to two wars, in which, however, they were vic- 
torious, and ſubdued almoſt all the Indian nations with- 
in their own bounds on this fide the Apalachian moun- 
tains, 

Theſe inteſtine diſtractions and wars kept the colony 
ſo low, that an act of parliament was made to prevent 
the rainous conſequences of theſe diviſions by putting the 
province under the immediate care of the crown, and the 
lords proprietors accepted a recompence of about twenry- 
four thouſand pounds, both for the property and juriſdic- 
tion; except earl Grenville, who kept his eighth part of 
the property, which comprehends near halt of North Ca- 
rolina, on that part which borders on Virginia, Their 
conſtitution, where it differed from that of the other co- 
lonies, was altered ; and the country, for the more com- 
modious adminiſtration of af.irs, was divided into two 
diſtinct independent governments, called North and South 
Carolina. This happened in 1728. Soon after a firm 
peace being eſtabliſned with all the neighbouring Indian 
natious, the province began to breathe and obtain ſtrength 
on the retara of peace and tranquility, and its trade has 
annually advanced lince that time with a rapid progrels, 


SE CT. X. 
Of GEORGIA, 
Its Situation, F xtent, Climate, Produce, principal Towns, 
and Number of the Inhabitants. 


| EORGIA received its na:ne from his late majeſty 
George II. Ir lies to the fourhward of Carolina, 


om which it is ſeparated on the north by the yiver Sa- 
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vern the conny, they had the model of a conſtitution | 


I C A, v-4 
vanna; it has the Atlantic octan on the cafl; the river 
of St. ſohn. Iich divides it from Eat Fioridz, on the 


ſouth; and cn the well it is bounded by J.oviiira, lateiy 
ceded by the Fient:. 

What has been {:*d of the heart, thunder. and lightoics 
of Carolina, may be faid with propticry of them hers, 
Georgia lying ill more to the fouth ward. The planter; 
ſometimes ſuffer by thunder and lighttung deftroving 
their timber and houſes, aad its killing their liaves any 
cattle, 

The land lying low near the coaſt is woody, but at the 
diſtance of twenty-five miles begins to rite into hihi, 
which at length terminate in the Apalachian or Alcginy 
mountains. From the foot of theſe mountains to tba 
coaſt the country is level. The river Savanna is of ſuck 
a length, that canoes may fail up it fix hundred miles, 
and boats half that way. "The coalt or Georgia is de- 
tended from the fury of the Atlantic ocean by being lined 
all along with a range of iſlands, and both theſe and the 
continent being thick ſet with trees, render the interme- 
diate channel very pleafant. About feventy miles from 
the ſhore of Georgia are ſand banks, and the water 
ſhoaling gradually till within (ix miles of land, the ban!:s 
become ſo ſhallow as to be impaſſable, except in the 
channels between the bars, which were formerly thought 
a ſufficient ſecurity from any attempts of an enemy's fleet, 
till the Spaniards paſſed theſe channels in 1742, and 
landed in the ifland of St. Simon, which would have 
inevitably fallen into their hands, had not the ſcheme 
been fruſtrated by General Oglethorpe. 

After paſting the bars, ſhips find a ſecure and commo- 
dious harbour in the month of the river Savanna, and 
ſouth of it is a ſtill more capacious road, named Teky- 
Sund, where a large fleet may ride in between ten and 
fourteen fathoms water, being land-locked, and having 
ſate entrance over the bar. The flood-tide on this coaſt 
mollly riſes ſeven feet. 

This province abounds in cattle, and with a multitude 
of wild beaſts, birds, and poiſoncus reptiles, which are 
in general the ſame as in Carolina. 

Rice is ſaid to grow rather better here than in Caro- 
lina, which, with corn and indigo, may be eſteemed its 
principal commodities. They have made ſome beginnings 
towards cultivating the vine ; and great expectations have 
been long raiſed, of their producing large quantities of 
ſilk ; this was one of the principal views of the truſtees 
at the firſt ſettlement of this province; indeed both theſe 
branches may hereafter become conſiderable, the climate 
and ſoil being proper for them, as hath been ſufficiently 
proved / a variety of experiments. 

The principal towns in Georgia are Savanna, the 
capital, ſeated in the thirty-firſt degree fifty eight minutes 
north latitude. The houſes and warehouſes are built 
at a diſtance from each other, to prevent the ſpreading 
of fire, and form ſeveral ſpacious ſquares and wide ftreets. 
The town is extremely well ſituated for trade, as the na- 
vigation of the river Savanna on which it ſtands, and from 
which it takes its name, is very ſecure, and ſhips of 
three hundred tons burthen may lic within ſix yards of 
the town, where the worm does not eat into them. In 
the town is a church, a meeting-houſe, a wharf, and 
ſome other public buildings ; and near it the orphan- 
houſe, founded by Mr. Whitfield, which is converted 
into a college for the education of young men for the 
miniſtry. 

About four miles within land from the river are the 
villages of Highgate and Hampſtead, which lie about a 
mile diſtant from each other. The inhabitants ſertled 
there apply themſelves chiefly to gardening, and ſupply 
the town of Savanna with greens and roots, 

Two hundred miles farther up the river, which is na- 
vigable ſo far for large boats, is Auguſta; which ſtands 
upon a ſpot of ground of the preate!t fertility, and is ſo 
commodiouſly ſeated for the Indian trade, that from the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the colony it has been in a very 
flouriſhing condition, and very early maintained ſix hun- 
dred whites in the trade only : for their trade with the 
Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees is very con- 
ſiderable for ſkins : they alſo deal with them for a few 
furs ; but theſe are of an inferior fort ; it being obſerved, 


that, by a wiſe diſpoſition of Providence, the animals 
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that bear fur have it more thick, and of a ſofter and finer | communicated to all the people, who now expreſſed 


kind, in proportion as you approach to the northward ; | 
tor the greater the cold, the better they are cloathed. 

The inhabitants of this province, who are a mix- 
ture of Epiſcopalians and Diſſenters, amount at preſent 
to about eight thouſand whites, and twenty thouſand 
negroes. | 

The governor is appointed by his majeſty, and the 
form of government is the ſame as in the other royal 
governments, and particularly the two Carolinas, Vir: 
ginia, New Jerſey, and New York. 


SECT. XI. 
A Hiſtory of the Settlement of the Province of Ceargia. 


HE province of Georgia was divided from South 

Carolina, and a ſettlement begun there in 1732, in 
conſequence of a repreſentation made to his late majeſty 
George Il. by ſome generous and compaſſionate noble- 
men and gentlemen, who obſcrving that a conſiderable 
number of people ia theſe kingdoms were, by a variety of 
misfortunes, rendered incapable of ſubſiſting in ſuch a 
way as to be uſeful to themſelves and the community, 
formed a deſign of ſettling that part of America which 
properly formed our frontier towards the Spaniards and 
French ; and though within the bounds of the province 
of South Carolina, was in reality no part of it, as not be- 
ing at all ſettled, and therefore rather a burthen than an 
advantage to the province to which it belonged. They 
therefore applied to the crown for ſufficient power to ſet 
this undertaking on foot, and meeting with all the en- 
couragement they could expect or deſire, eaſily obtained 
a very extenſive charter. Their next care was to raiſe a 
fund ſufficient to ſend over a conſiderable number of 
people, and provide them with all kinds of neceſſaries, 
towards which they ſubſcribed liberally themſelves, ob- 
tained conſiderable ſums by way of collection, and had a 
grant from the parliament of ten thouſand pounds. 

Ia forming the plan of this frontier ſettlement, it was 
reſolved to conſider each ſettler in the double capacity 
of a planter and a ſoldier, and not only to provide them 
tools for the cultivation of the land, but arms for their 
defence, and to have them taught the uſe of both. It 
was alſo reſolved, that upon the firſt ſettling of their 
colony, towns ſhould be laid out, and lands allotted all 
the men for their ſupport, as near thoſe towns as poſſible. 
It was agreed that every lot of land ſhould conſiſt of fifty 


| acres, and that it ſhould be granted them in tail-male, as 


the propereſt tenure for the colony in its infancy ; and, 
with reſpect to any hardſhips that might ariſe from this 
tenure, they determined to remedy them occaſionally, 
till ſuch time as the condition of the colony ſhould ren- 
der an alteration neceſſary. They alſo — to pro- 
hibit the uſe of negroes, which they conſidered as abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with the deſign of forming a frontier 
colony, and in many reſpects both inconvenient and 
dangerous. 

Having concluded on theſe diſpoſitions, it was reſolved 
to ſend over a hundred and fourteen perſons, men, wo- 
men, and children, out of ſuch as were in low circum- 
ſtances, and on that account unable to follow any buſi- 
neſs in England, and who if in debt had leave from their 
creditors to go; and of ſuch as were recommended by 
the miniſter, churchwardens, and overſeers of their re- 
ſpective pariſhes ; and James Oglethorpe, Eſq ; one of 
the truſtees, generoully offered to go and form the ſettle- 
ment at his own expence. At length the people being 
examined whether any of them had any objections to the 
terms and conditions propoſed, they declared they were 
tally ſatisfied with them, and executed articles, under 
their hands and ſeals, teſtifying their conſent. But four 
of them deſiring their daughters might inherit as well as 
their ſons, and that their widows dower might be con- 
ſidered, the truſtees reſolved, that all who ſhould deſire it 
ſhould have the privilege of naming a ſucceſſor to the lands 
granted them, who, in caſe the polſeſſor ſhould die with- 
gut iſſue male, ſhould hold the ſame to them and their 
heirs for ever; and that the widows ſhould have their 


thirds as in England: this reſolution was immediately 


themſelves fully ſatisfied. Ihe truſlces then prepared a 
form of government, and eſtabliſhed under their ſcal a 
court of judicature for trying canſes, as well criminal as 
civil, in the town of Savanna, the name given to the firſt 
town to be raiſed : they alſo appointed a bailiff, a recur- 
der, two conſtables, and two tythingmen out of ſuch of 
the ſettlers as appeared moſt diſcreet aud prudent. 

Mr. Oglethorpe ſet out from Graveſend tor the co- 
lony, and arrived at Catolina on the fifteenth of January 
1733. That gentleman chole a p'eaſant, conve:.ivnr, 
and healthful ſpot ten miles up the Savinna river. While 
the town was building he kept a ltrift diſcipline, allow- 
ing none of the people to ſwear or get drunk ; they were 
debarred the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and iuſtead of rum 
had Engliſh beer. In the mean time ſome ot the land 
was ploughed up, and part of it ſowed with wheat. Two 
or three gardens were alſo ſowed with pot-herbs, &c. and 
fruit trees planted. The limits of the town were pal- 
lifadoed, and every thing went on with the utmoſt re- 
gularity. 

Things being in ſome forwardneſs, and every man 
being appointed his proper ſtation and employment, Mr, 
Oglethorpe went to Charles Town to ſolicit ſuccours for 
his colony, where both the aſſembly and people in general 
contributed largely to the aſſiſtance of the new-comers, 
Five hundred pounds of this money he laid out in cattle, 
and having given directions for whatever his pcople might 
want at Charles Town, returned to Savanna. 

On his arrival he found that the chiefs of the Lower 
Creek Indians were come to treat of an alliance with the 
new colony. He received them in one ot the new houles, 
and in the moſt amicable and friendly manner concluded 
a treaty of alliance and trade with them. 

This treaty being concluded, Mr. Oglethorpe returned 
to England, taking with him a number of the Indian 
chiefs and principal warriors, who were preſented to his 
majeſty, and afterwards took a tour through the king- 
dom. They here deſired the truftees that the weights, 
meaſures, prices, and qualities of 2 to be purchaſed 
by them with ſkins, might be ſettled: that nobody 
might be allowed to trade with them without a licence 
from the truſtees, that if they were injured they might 
know where to complain ; and that there might be but 
one ſtore-houſe in each Indian town for ſupplying of them 
with the goods they might want to purchaſe ; and that 
in each the traders ſhould be obliged to faraiſh them at 
the fixed prices, alledging, that the traders had often, in 
an arbitrary manner, raiſed the price of goods, and de- 
frauded them in their weights and meaſures, which had 
frequently created animoſities between the Engliſh and 
Indians. In compliance with this requeſt the truſtees 
procured ſeveral acts of parliament, among which was 
one for maintaining peace with theſe Indians, and ano- 
ther to prevent the importation and uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors in Georgia. 

Things being thus ſettled, two embarkations were 
made the ſame year, chiefly of Saltzburghers, who, with 


Ebenezer, upon the river Savanna. The next ytar the 
colony of South Carolina ſending over a memorial relat- 
ing their danger from the French and Spaniards, the par- 
liament granted the truſtees an extraordinary ſupply of 
twenty-ſix thouſand pounds, and very conſiderable bene- 
factions were made both in Great Britain and Carolina; on 
which account great numbers of people were ſent, chi 
conſiſting of perſecuted German Proteſtants, and others 
from the north of Scotland, 

Some Highlanders arrived in Georgia in 173 5, ſettled 
on the river Alathamahar, about ſixteen miles tiom the 
iſland of St. Simon, which is ſituated at the mouth of tha: 
river, aud there built a town called Darien, which name 
they afterwards changed to that of New Invervets. 

On the ſixth of February following arrived four bun 


Oglethorpe, and were fettled upon the ifland of St. Simeon. 
which is about forty miles in extent, has a rich 201 
fruitful ſoil, and is full of oak and hickery tiers, inte 
mixed with meadows. he Creek Indians upon ““ 
occaſion came down, and claiming a rig!.t to the wn, 
were treated with and vrevaticd upon to agree, that — 
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others that went before, built and ſettled a town called. 


dred and feventy perſons, under the direction „ 
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Engliſh ſhould poſſeſs it, and all the adjacent iſlands ; 
which ſtep being taken, the Engliſh built there the town 
of Frederica, ſo called from prince Frederic, his preſent 
majelty's father. And this being then the ſouthern bar- 
rier, a regular fortreſs was built there, ſtrengthened with 
tour baſtions, and a ſtrong battery; other tortifications 
were alſo raiſed in different places. Ihe colony now 
decame ſo conſiderable, as to excite the jealouly of the 
Spaniards. However, the governor of St. Auguſtine 
concluded an amicable agreement with Mr. Oglethorpe 
and the Engliſn colony, upon very ſafe and advantageous 
terms; bat it ſoon appeared that this governor was not 
in the ſecret of the court of Spain; for the Spauiſh mi- 
niſtry diſapproved of the treaty, and prepared to attack 
Georgia z vi which a regiment of fix hundred men was 
ſent over tor the defence and protection of the place, and 
as an encouragement to theſe ſoldiers, the truſtees allowed 
each of them five acres of land, and after being feven 
rs in the ſervice, they ſhould have a regular diſcharge, 
and be intiiled to a grant of twenty acres. 
ln the beginning of the year 1737, the parliament 
ated the truſtces twenty thouſand pounds more tor 
the farther ſeitling and fecuring the colony, on which 
the trultees made another embarkatiou of perſ-cuted Ger- 
man Proteſtants, and all the towns laid out in Georgia 
received great ſupplies. 
la the mean time the truſtees, by their letters and in- 
ſtructions to the magiſtrates, had conſtantly ex horted and 
encouraged the people to cultivate their lands ; but in 
1738, finding that many continued in idleneſs, they gave 
orders that none who neglected to cultivate their lands 
ſhould receive ſupplies from the ſtores. Soon after a part 
of the people ſent over a memorial complaining of the 
want of a fee ſimple in their lands, and of their not be- 
ing permitted the ule of negroes. But thoſe who were 
ſertled on the frontier, and were conſequently molt expoſed 
to the Spaniards, having by their induſtry improved their 
plantations ſo as to draw from them a comfortable ſub- 
fiſtence, ſent over a counter memorial, in which they 
repreſented the diſadvantages and dangers that would ariſe 
from the permiſſion of negroes. However, an almoſt 
neral ſpirit of diſcontent ſoon prevailed ; and though 
uch great ſums had been expended, and ſuch prudent 
regulations taken in the ſettlement of this colony, its 
progreſs was far from anſwering the expectations of the 
truſtees and merchants. The prohibition of rum, though 
ſpecious in appearance, had a very bad effect, the ſettlers 
wanting ſomething to ſupport their ſtrength aad ſpirits 
under the extraordinary and unuſual heat of the climate, 
and where its dampneſs in ſeveral places expoſed them to 
agues and fevers. But what was worſe, this prohibition 
in a manner deprived them of the vent they had for the 
only commodities they could ſend to market, lumber and 
corn, which could fell no where but in the ſugar iſlands; 
and with this reſtriction of rum they could take very 
litle from them in return. They were obliged to work 
themſelves, while the natives of Virginia and Carolina 
were in a much eaſier ſituation, and had their labour per- 
formed by their flaves. Iadeed Virginia and Carolina 
were originally ſettled without the help of negroes ; but 
this they did not conſider, and they were unwilling to 
ſubmit to extraordinary hardſhips, while they found their 
_ neighbours in a much more ealy ſituation. Many quitted 
the laborious life of planters to reſide mare at their 
eaſe at Savanna, by the exerciſe of their ſeveral trades 
and profeſſions. In ſhort, horſe-races and other diver- 
ſions were ſoou ſet on foot, and ſuch a ſpirit of idleneſs 
began to prevail, as caſily accounted for their eagerneſs 
in deſiring the uſe of negrocs. 

At length they quarrelled with one another and with their 
magiſtrates; they complained ; they rgmonſtrated ; and 
obtaining no ſatisfaction, many of them left Georgia, 
and diſperſed themſelves among, the other colonies ; fo 
that of above two thouſand p-ople, who had been carried 
thither at a great expence from Europe, in a little time 
it is ſaid that not above ſeven or eight hundred were to be 
found in this province: upon which the truſtees, in 1752, 
ſurrendered their charter to the crown, and the govern- 
ment took the country under their own care; annulled 
all the particular regulations that had been made; allowed 
em che unlimited uſe ot negrocs, with the importation 
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| of rum, and left Georgia exactly on the ſame footiig with 


Carolina; fince which time it bas been gradually, be“ 
lowly, increaling in the number of its inhabitants, 


. 
Gf FLORIDA. 


Its Situatiin, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce ; vit“ 
a particular Deſcriptian of the Cabbage-tree, and 4 
cenriſe Account of the tame and wild Animals. 


HE country to which the Spaniards have given the 
name ot Florida, and which, by the late treaty, 
was ceded to Great Britain, was firſt diſcovered by Se- 
baſtian Cabot, in 1496, eighteen years before it was 
known to the Spaniards, That nation gave it a very 
great extent, including under the name ot Florida all 
the country from the twenty-fifth degree ſix minutes to 
the thirty-ninch degree thirty-eight minutes north lati- 
trade, including Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia; but 
what is properly called the peninſula of Florida is bounded 
by Georgia on the north, by the Miſſiſſippi and the gulph 
of Mexico on the weſt, by that of Florida on the Ta, 
and by rhe channel of Bahama and the Atlantic ocean or 
the eaſt; extending from Georgia to Cape Florida, 
between the twenty-titth degree ſix minutes, and the thic- 
tieth degree fifty- eight minutes north latitude, and its 
moſt eaſtern coaſt lies in about the eighty-firſt degree 
thirty minutes weſt longitude from London. 
The air, though hot, is in many parts pure and whole- 
ſome, and the foil rich and troitfut, particularly in the 
Welt Florida, where it frequently produces two or three 
crops of Indian corn in a year; and, with proper culti- 
vation, might be made to bear every ſort of grain, &c. It 
abounds with oak, cypreſs, palms, cedar, pines, and chet- 
nut- trees; but above all, ſaſſafras is found in the greateſt 
plenty: excellent limes, mulberries, oranges, preaches, 
cocoas, and plums, alſo grow here in great abundance, 
with many other fruits of a delicious flavour; olives and 
vines likewiſe of various forts are the natural produce of 
the country, and the land is thought to be as proper for 
the cultivation of the grape as the warm countries of Eu- 
rope. Cotton alſo grows wild here in great abundance ; 
hemp and flax are alfo very common. 
One of the moſt ſingular trees in this or any other 
country is the cabbage-tree, by ſome authors called the 
palmeto royal; and well, ſays the reverend and learned 
Mr. Hughes, may it be called royal, from its great 
height, majeſtic appearance, and beauty of its waving 
„ foliage: neither the tall cedar of Lebanon, nor any ot 
« the trees of the foreſt, are equal to it in height, beauty, 
„and proportion.” The trunk bulges out a little near 
the ground, which gives it the becoming appearance of 
a ſubſtantial baſis to ſupport its- towering height. It is 
generally as ſtraight as au arrow; and ſcarce can a pillar 
of the niceſt order in architecture be more regular, eſpe- 
cially when it is of about thirty years growth. It rites 
above a hundred feet in height, and the trunk near the 
earth is then about fix or ſeven fect in circumference, the 
whole body growing tapering to the top. The colour 
of the bark reſembles that of an afh-tree, and is faintly 
clouded at about the diſtance of every four or five inches 
with the veſtigia cf the fallen-off branches: this colour 
of the barh continues till within about twenty five cr 
thirty feet of the extremity, where it alters at once from 
an aſh-colour to a beautitul deep ſea· green, and thus 
continues to the top. About five feet above the begin- 
ning of the green part, the trunk is encircled with its nu- 
merous branches ; all the lowermoſt ſpreading horizon- 
tally with great rcovlarity, and the extremities of many 
of the higher branches bend waving downwards, like ſo 
many plumes of feathers. Theſe branches, when full 
grown, are about twenty feet long, and are thick ſet on 
the trunk, riſing gradually ſuperior one to another, and 
the top is terminated by a beautiful upright green coaic 
ſpire. Theſe branches are decorated with a Very great 
number of green pointed leaves, ſome ot them near three 
feet long, aud an inch and a halt broad, growing nar- 


rower towards their foiuts, as well as gracually de- 
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Creaſing in length towards the extremities of the branches. 
ly is obſerved that the louermoſt branch drops monthly 
from the tree, carrying with it an exfoliated circular 
lamen of the green part of the tree from the ſerting on of 
the branches to the aſh-colour part. This, and the branch 
td which it is always fixed, fall together. When the loſs 
of this lower branch happens, the green conic fpire, 
which 3iſves from the centre of the vppermolt branches, 
and 1iſes-ſuperior to all, burſts, and throws from its fide 
a young branch, which covutinues the uppermoſt, till 
another of the lowermoſt branches drops oft ; then the 
ſpire ſends forth again another branch ſuperior in fitn- 
ation to the laſt, Thus ths loſs of the branches below ts 
ſupplied by thoſe above. 

The inſide texture of the leaves appears to be ſo many 
longitudinal thread-like filumeuts, which, being ſpun, 
are uſed in making cordage of every kind, as well as ftiſh- 
ing-nets. What is called the cabbage lies in many thin, 
white, brittle flakes, which have ſomething of the taſte 
of almonds, and when boiled has ſum. what the taſte of a 
cabbage; but is ſweeter and more agrceable. 

The ſea- coaſt is very flat, ſandy, and {ull of ſhoals ; 
and on the level ſhore are a prodigious number of oyſters 
adhering to the mangrove trees, with which the ſouthern 
ooalt is covered. Among the more precious productions 
may be reckoned cochineal, of which there is both the 
wild and the cultivated ; but the latter is by far the moſt 
valuable. The indigo plant grows very plentifully in 
many of the ſouthern: parts of the province. Amberpyile 
is likewiſe frequently to He met with on the coaſt, trom 
the molt ſouthern cape of Florid:was fur as Mexico. 

Animal food is in Welt Florida in great plenty, and 
very good in its kind, particularly beet, veal, and mut. 
ton. The country alſo feeds a muliitade of ſu ine, the 
fleſh of which is very good, there being no want of acorns, 
cheſnuts; and ſuch food as is proper for their nouriſh- 
ment. Horſes are alſo bred here fit for the ſaddle and 
draught, and fo cheap, that they may be purchaſed for 
any trifle brought from Europe. 

The wild beaſts found in the country are the panther, 
bear, catamountain,. buffalo, deer, hare, goats, rabbits, 
beavers, otters, foxes, racoons, flying ſquirrels, the 
armadillo, warre, opoſſum, guano, and ſeveral kinds of: 
fnakes: 

Fowl are here in great plonty, as cranes, wild geeſe 
and dueks, herons, turtle-doves, partridges, thruſhes, 
Jays, hawks, and crows; the curoioe, the maccaw, the 
humming-bird, and an almoſt infinite number of others, 
fome of which have their plumage elegantly variegated, 
The rivers abound with fiſh, aud allo with that deſtruc- 
tive animal the alligator. 
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SECT. XII. 

Eaft and I] Florida ſeparately conſidered. The Situaticn, 
Advantages, and Diſadvantages of each. St. Auguſtine 
deſcribed. The Face of the Country in Weſt Florida; 
with & Deſeription of Penſacola, the Capital. 


HE country of Florida is now divided into two- 
| diſtinct governments, under the names of Eaſt and 
Weft Florida, and we fhall begin with the former, cn. 
account of its being; contiguous to Georgia. 

Eat Florida is bounded on the north by Georgia, from 
which i is ſeparated by the river St. John ;. on the ealt 
by the Atlamit ocean and the gulph of Florida, which 
laſt ſeparates it from the Bahama iſlands; on the ſouth 
by the gulph of Florida, which there ſeparates it from 
the iſland of Cuba-; and on the weſt by the gulph of 
Nexico and Weſt Florida. | 
The eaſtern and ſouthern parts of Eaſt Florida conſill 
of about twenty-four iſlands of pretty large exteut, and a 
ſtill greater number of ſmaller ones, all formed by nar- 
row ſtreights and bays, which run in from the well and 
join others from the ſouth and the eaſt, Theſe ſtreighis 
are improperly called rios, or rivers. One of the prin- 
eipal of the bays is named Laguna del Eſpiritu Santo, or 
the lake of the Holy Ghoſt, which extends from north 
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% ſouth about twenty-ſcren leigucs, and is near eight 
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leagues wide: it has ſcveral communications with the 
bays on the weſt fide of the peninſula, as well as with 
the gulph of Florida. 

Bahia de Carlos, or Charles's Bay, is ſeated on the- 
welt coal, extending about fourteen leagues almoſt ſouth- 
eaſt from its entrance, and is about five leapucs over in 
the broadeſt part; but has only three fathoms water. 1: 
has ſeveral openings between the iſlands, the chief ot 
which communicates with the Laguaa del Eſpiricu Santo 
juſt deſcribed. 

The Bahia del Eſpiritu Santo is about four leagues to 
the north-eaſt of the Bahia de Carlos, on the weſtern 
coaſt, and is a large and noble bay extending above 
twenty leagues in length, and fix in breadth, where 
broadeſt, having from tive to ſeven fathoms water, except 
at the outlet that goes into the Laguna del Eſpiritu Santo, 
where it is no more than two fathoms. This bay, which lies 
from ſouth to eaſt, is in about twenty-ſeven degrees thirty 
minutes north Jatitude, and js capable ct receiving the 
largeſt fleet that ever was collected in this part of the. 
world; and may, in caſe of any rupture, be of great im- 
port:nce to the crown of Great Britain; for the galleous 
in their paſſage from Vera Cruz to the Havanna are 
obliged, by reaſon of their north-eaſt trade-winds, to- 
ſtretch away to the northward, and generally keep as near 
the coaſt of Florida as poſſible, 

On the ſouth-eaſt of Florida is a large chain of iſlands 
and rocks, called Cayos de los Martyres, which extend 
in a circular form, in twenty-four degrees forty minutes 
north Jatitude, at the diftance of thirteen leagues from. 
Punta Florida, the moſt ſouthern point. In 1733 a fleer 
of fourteen galleons, on their return through the gulph. 
of Florida for Old Spain, ran foul of theſe rocks, occa- 
ſioncd by the ignorance of the admiral, Don Rodciigo- 
de Forres. One of the captains diſobeying the admiral's 
fignals, by that means avoided the danger, and faved his 
ſhip ;. but the other thirteen were entirely loſt, with great 
part of their treaſure : and for many years after theſe rocks 
were much frequented by the Spaniſh and Indian divers, 
who were often ſo ſucceſsful as to recover great quantities 
of dollars. 

The foil of Eaſt Florida in general is not ſo good as 

that in Georgia; but maybe improved to the ſame purpoſes 
as Scorgis, for raiſing of corn, rice, indigo, and ſilk; 
and in the weſt part of this province is ſome very good 
land, capable of being improved to great advantage. 
However, great part of the coaſt, both of the continent 
and the cluſter of iflands included in Eaſt Florida, is very 
ſandy and barren; but farther within land the foil is 
ſaid to be very fertile. 
St. Auguſline, the principal town in this province, is 
ſeated near the borders of Georgia, in the twenty-ninth 
degree fifty minutes north latitude, and was built by the 
Spaniards, who ſurrendered it at the late peace. Tha 
city runs along the ſhore at the foot of a pleaſant hill, 
adorned with trees, and is of an oblong form, divided by 
four regular ftreets, croſſing cach other at right angles. 
Down by the ſea-fids, about three quarters of a mile 
ſouth of the town, ſtands the church and monaſtery of 
St. Auguſtine, Phe. beſt built part of the town is on 
the north ſide leading to the caſtle, which is called Fort 
St. John. This is a ſquare building of ſoft ſtone, for- 
tified with whole baſtions, a rampart twenty feet high, 
with a parapet nine feet thick, and is cazemated. The 
town is likewiſe fortified with baſtions, and inclofed with 
a ditch : the whole well furniſhed with cannon. The 
harbour is formed by the north end of Santa Anaſtaſia, 
an Hand nine leagues in length, and a long point of land 
divided from the continent by the river St. Mark, which 
falls into the ſea a little above the caſtle. At the en- 
trance of this harbour are the north and ſouth break- 
ers, Which form two channels, whoſe bars have from 
eight to nine feet water over them at low tide. On the 
_ and ſouth are two Indian towns without the city 
walls. 

The exports at preſent from Eaſt Florida are but ſmall, 
the produce of their trade with the Indians being the 
chief they have to ſpare; for as the country was before 
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few iohabitants ; for many who vent thither in order to ſet- 
tle, dilliking che climate and ſoil, ſoon left their ſettlements. 

Welt Florida is bounded on the eaſtward by Eaſt Flo- 
rida, on the ſouth by the gulph of Mexico, on the weſt 
by the river Miſſiſſippi, and on the north by the country 
of the Chicketaws ; and is a narrow flip extending from 
eaſt to welt along the coaſt of the bay of Mexico, It was 
ſeized upon by the French, who begua a ſettlement at 
Penſacola in 1720, and enjoyed it till the treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau in 1703, when it was ceded to his Britannic 
majeſty, who formed it into a diſtinct government. 

Captain Robinſon, who took a view of Welt Florida fo 

lately as the year 1763, ſays, the country all around is 
« wonderfully delightful and fertile, and about Penſa- 
« cola abounds with various herbs, ſhrubs, evergreens, 
„ and meadows well ſtocked with cattle. From Penſa- 
« cola, he adds, I coaſted ca{tward for two hundred miles, 
in a brigantine, to St. Mark d'Apalache, ſcarcely ever 
« loſing ſight of land. We were becalmed fo cloſe to 
x the ſhore as to be able to pitch a biſcuit upon it, near 
« forty miles eaſt of Penſacola, the firmament being very 
« ſerene. In this ſtate I ſtood contemplating on the 
« rich and bountiful hand of nature : looking which 
« way I pleaſed, I was equally attracted with a view of 
« the molt raviſhing proſpects. The ſhore level, riſing 
gradually into eminences, cloathed with the fineſt ver: 
dure and ſpontaneous productions, interſperſed promiſ- 
« cuoully, as muiberries, cedar, cocoa, vanilla, moho, 
« cabbage-trees, &c. the laſt towering their round tops 
« above the rett, as if conſcious of their ſovereign dig- 
„ nity. About ſixty miles farther eaſt we were again im- 
« peded in our voyage by the ſame cauſe, cloſe to the 
« pleaſant little town of Santa Joſeph. We made no ſtay 
« here, by reaſon the wind was up very ſoon, but the face 
« of the country is as before deſcribed, only a few miles 
« round St. Joleph it is ſomewhat more mountainous. 
« Soon after we arrived at St. Mark d'Apalache, the 
« ſecond town in Florida, on the northern extreme of 
« Apalache-bay. In failing along to the above place, 
« the coalt was much the ſame as already mentioned. 
« This town is exceedingly beautiful and pleaſant, 
*« ſtanding on the ſlope of a hill, and tolerably regular, 
« built of ſtone, except ſome few barracas. Here are 
« two convents, one of Jeſuits, and the other of Fran- 
« ciſcans. The exterior parts of the town are fortified in 
the Spaniſh mode, rather as a defence, I ſuppoſe, a- 
« gainſt the natives, than the Europeans. From the ex- 
cellent and central poſition of this fine port, it carries 
on a good trade in its own river, and the interior parts 
* as far as the Apalachian mountains. It is looked upon 
* to carry on more commerce than all rhe other ſettle- 
ments in Florida put together. 
* Curioſity induced me one day to take a journey of 
eight or nine miles into the country. I found abun- 
dance of extreme fine mulberry-trees, larger than any 
[ ever ſaw in Italy : the leaves are well known to be 
„ the food of the lilk- worm, the climate and all other 
neceſſaries being adapted for their nouriſhment : never- 
theleſs, it remained unregarded by the Spaniards, 
though it has produced, ten years ago, filk as good 
as any in Europe. On my return to the town of St. 
Mark d'Apalache, I met with exquiſite grapes inter- 
& ſperſed up and down, exceeding the muſcadine in 
bulk, and with ſomething of their flavour.“ 

There are at preſent in this province about fix thou- 
ſand inhabitants ; but their humber is increaſing very faſt, 
it being more healthy and inviting than Eaſt Florida, 
eſpecially in the weſtern parts near the bank of the Miſ- 
ſiſlippi; and it is not to be doubted but that in a few 
years this will be a rich and flouriſhing province. 

The principal town in Weſt Florida is Penſacola juſt 
mentioned, ſeated on the iſland of Santa Roſa, which is 
thirty-three miles in length, and ſeparated from the main 
land by a channel half a league over, but only navigable 
for ſmall boats. The landing-place is within the bay in 
very ſhallow water, the town being ſeated on a ſandy 
ſhore as white as ſnow, that can only be approached by 
{mall veſſels. The road is, however, one of the belt in 
all the gulph of Mexico, in which veſſels may lie in 
latery againſt cvery kind of wind. The bottom affords 
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excellent anchorage; and the ſea, which is never agitated, 
on account of being ſurrounded by the land on every 
ſide, is capable of containing a great number of ſhips. 
Penſacola was lately detended by a ſmall fort ſurrounded 
by ſtoccadoes, and the principal houſe is the governor's, 
which is a very handſome building, adorned with turrets 
on the top. As many of the French who inhabited this 
rown before the treaty have choſen to become Britiſh ſub- 
jets for the ſake of keeping their eſtates, this will con- 
tribute to the ſpeedy peopling this province, where there 
are ſeveral other ſmall towns; the inhabitants already 
carry on ſome trade with the Indians, and export a con- 
ſiderable quantity of ſkins ; the French inhabitants alſo 
raiſe a great deal of rice. 


SE CT, XIV. 


The Perſins, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtams of the Indians 
of Florida. 


HE Indians of Florida are of an olive complexion ; 
their bodies robuſt, and finely proportioned ; 
but both ſexes go naked, except having a deer {kin round 
their waiſt, They ſtain their {kin with the juice of plants; 
and have black and long hair, which they have a method 
of twiſting and binding upon the head ſo as to render it 
very becoming. The women, who are handſome and 
well ſhaped, are fo very aQtive that they will climb with 
ſurprizing ſwiltneſs to the tops of the higheſt trees, and 
ſwim acroſs broad rivers with their children on their backs. 
The men make uſe of bows and arrows, which they 
manage with great dexterity ; the ſtrings of their bows 
are made of the ſinews of ſtags, and they arm the end of 
their Hows with ſharp ſtones or the teeth of fiſhes. 

With reſpect to their religion, they worſhip the ſun 
and moon, and at the arrival of the Engliſh, had an ex- 
treme averſion to all Chriſtians, which is the leſs to be 
wondered at, as the horrid cruelties exerciſed by the Spa- 
niards on the natives of the adjacent iſland of Cuba, and 
other places, could not fail of exciting the utmoſt abhor- 
rence and dread in their minds. The Spaniards, accord- 
ing to their uſual cuſtom, charge them with many vices, in 
order to caſt as fair a colour as they can over their inhuman 
behaviour to the Indians, both of this and other countries, 
whom they firſt butchered, and thenrepreſented as ſavage 
barbarians, in order to palliate the crime, and in ſome 
degree apologize for ſuch cruel proceedings. 

Their œconomy, with regard to the management and 
diſtribution of their corn, which is accounted the com- 
mon ſtock of the public, is worthy of notice. The crop, 
which is calculated to ſerve only half the year, is collect - 
ed into granaries appointed for that purpoſe, and after- 
wards regularly delivered out to every family, in propor- 
tion to the number of perſons it contains. The ſoil is 
indeed capable of affording much more corn than they 
are able to conſume, but they chooſe to ſow no more 
than will ſer ce them for that term, retiring for the re- 
mainder of the year into the deep receſſes of the foreſts, 
where they build huts of palm-trees, and live u 
roots, wild-fowl, and fiſh. They are alſo very fond of 


the fleſh of alligators, the young of which are delicious, 


but have a ſtrong muſky ſmell. Their meat is dreſſed 
in the ſmoke upon a gridiron made of ſticks, and water 
ſerves them for their common drink. 

The people are in general ſatisfied with one wife; but 
the chiefs are indulged with more, though the children of 
only one of them ſucceed to the father's dignity. 

The government of the Floridans is in the hands of 
many chiefs, who are called caſſiques: they are generally 
at variance and at war with each other ; but this is far 
from being carried on in an open manner ; on the con- 
trary, they uſually make uſe of ſurprize, or ſtratagem, 
exerciſing great cruelty upon ſuch as they take priſoners, 
yet ſpare the women and children, whom they carry off 
and ſettle among them. When they have obtained a 
victory, they at their return home aſſemble all their 
friends, and feaſt three days and nights, ſpending the 
time in ſinging and dancing. In their warlike expedi- 


tions they carry with them honey and maize, and ſome- 
| times 
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times fiſh dried in the ſun. The chief marches at their 
head, carrying a club in one hand and 2 bow and arrow 
in the other; his quiver hangs at his back, and the reſt 
follow tumulruoufly with the ſame arms. They make 
their attacks with a horrible noiſe, not unlike the war- 
whoop of the Indians ot the Six Nations. 

They, however, attempt nothing raſhly ; but previ- 
ouſly hold a conſultation, having a ſort of council, which 
conſiſts of twelve or fourteen choſen members, who have 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery in 
war, and have a con ſiderable influence upon that account. 
They aſſemble daily at the hut of the chief, who has a 
higher ſeat than the reſt, entering according to feniority, 
and with their hands thrown above their heads each ſing 
their Ha he ya, while the reſt join with Ha h; after 
which they all take their feats. If the matter in debate 


be of great moment, their pricfis, who are alſo a kind of 


phyſicians, with all who are diſtinguiſhed by their great 
age, are called in, and their opinions particujarly 
alked Then the caſſique carries round a kind of liquor 
like our tea, made by the infuſion of the Ieaves ot a ccr- 
tain tee. 

The burial of an crainent ca ſſique is celebrated among 
them with great ſolemnity : they place upon his tomb 
the bowl out of which he was accuſtomed to drink, and 
ſtick innumerable arrows in the carth around him, be- 
wailing his death for three days with fatting and loud la- 
mentations : the generality of them alſo cut off their hair, 
as a ſingular teſtimony of their ſorrow. Their chieftains 
alſo ſet fire to and conſume all the arms and houſchold- 
furniture, together with the hut that belonged to the de- 
ceaſed; after which ſome old women are deputed, who 
every day, during the ſpace of halt a year, at morning, 
noon, and evening, bewail him with dreadful howliugs ; 
a cuſtom that has been formerly practiſed among ſome of 
the moſt civilized nations, particularly among the Ro- 
mans, who frequently hired women to weep at the fune- 
rals of their friends and relations. 


SECT. XV. 


Of the Country in the back Settlements on the Banks of the 


Miſſiſſippi, the Miſauris, and the Ohio. With an Account 
of the Chicketaws, and Cherokees. 


HE river Miſſiſſippi riſes on the ſouthermoſt part 

of the Central Mountains already deſcribed, and 

has a courſe of three thouſand miles before it enters the 

ulph of Mexico. It riſes from a lake of a conſiderable 

Bas oppoſite to which is an opening in the mountain, 

from which a large ſtream flows to the lake, carrying with 

it a red ſulphureous ſubſtance, by which the water is ting- 

ed, and on this account it is called the Red Lake. *'I his 

lake has on its ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ſides a fine fertile 
country. 

The Miſſiſſippi runs nearly ſouth-weſt from this lake 
for upwards of two hundred miles, where it is joined by 
a {mall ſtream from the weſtward ; and then turning 
nearly fouth-caſt for abo e three hundred miles, is joined 
by the Muddy River, and before that by a river not ſo 
large, flowing from it to the north-eaſt. The Muddy 
River riſes from the ſouth of the Central Mountains out of 
a large bog, and runs ſouth, inclining to the welt, till 
it mcets the MMiſſiſſippi, which, after its junction, is ncar 
two miles wide. The current from the head to the 
place is generally pretty rapid, and has frequent and large 
falls; but the country on both ſides of the river, and of 
the branches that flow into it, is exceeding fine and fertile: 
the timber is lofty, but thin, and the trees ſcattered at a 
diſtance from each other: the plains large and beautiful: 
the air and climate, even quite to the head, moderate and 
agrecable : the winters ſhort and rarely ſevere : though 
farther eaſtward, in the ſame latitude, they are quite the 
reverſe; and the farther you travel to the weſtward, the 
more mild and temperate it grows, and the country is 
more agreeable and fertile. The lakes and the rivers 
here abound with fh, and the wild oats, or rice, grow 
here in great | June: On the wide cxtended plains are 
a multitude of wild cattle, and great plenty of deer, 
aks, and buffaloes, with ſome beavers, hares, aud pan- 
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thers. Here are wild-fow! in abundance, eſpecial] 
turkies, and another kind of wild-fowl, much larger and 
nearly as tall as a man: they run very ſwift, but cannot 
fly, except it be from ſome eminence, and a ſmall diſtance 
at a time, 

This fertile country is at preſent inhabited by a nation 
called the White Indians, from their having a muck 
tairer complexion than other of the original inhabi— 
tants of the continent. This nation is ſo numerous as to 
be able to raiſe between twenty and thirty thouſand men. 
They uſe no weapons but bows and arrows, tomahawks, 
and a kind of wooden pikes; on which account the 
frequently ſuffer greatly in battle, when attacked by the 
caſtern Indians, who have the uſe of fire-arms, and fre- 
quently make excurſions againſt them, killing and takin 
prilongis great numbers of them. Theſe Indians dwell 
together in large towns, and have commodions houſes ; 
they raiſe ladian corn, tame and wild cows, and uſe both 
their mik and fleſh; they keep a great number of dogs, 
and are very expert in hunting ; but have little or no 
commerce with any other nation known to the Europeans, 

The Miſl{bppi, from the place where it is joined by 
the Muddy River, runs near two hundred miles to the 
ſonth, with a ſtrong, and in ſome places a rapid current; 
it is then joined by a large river from the welt, which 
rites lour hundred miles from the Central Mountains: 
its waters chiefly riſe from the noi th and north-cafterly 
part of the Miſauri ridge, a double chain of mountains fo 
called, that extends towards the iſthmus of Darien, This 
is named by the Indians the Bloody River, on account of 
the long and bloody wars that have happened between the 
Indians here and thoſe of the eaſtward. Four hundred 
miles farther down, another river flows in from the north- 


welt, that riſes near the Bloody River. The two laſt 


rivers are both inhabited by the Illinois Indians, who 
likwiſe poſſeſs the weſtern banks of the Miſſiſſippi for 
ſeveral hundred miles, till you come to a river that flows 
into it from the Eaſt, and riſes near the Green-bay, hav- 
ing but a ſhort carrying-place to the ſtream that diſcharges 
iticit into that bay, and to another that falls into Lake 
Meſhigan, near Fort St. Joſeph. The country near this 
branch of the Miſſifſippi was once inhabited by the Illi- 
nois, but they are now moſtly retired to the weſt ſide of 
the Miſtiſſippi, only a few ſtill remain at the mouth of 
the above river, where the French had likewiſe begun a 
ſettlement, which extended fifty miles along the Miſ- 
ſullippi, and a conſiderable way up the river Illinois. 
There they railed excellent tobacco, and carried on a 
great trade with the Indians up the Miſſiſſippi and on 
the lakes. They Lkewiſe raiſed excellent wheat, barley, 
and other corn ; and had formerly a good fort here, 
well garrifoned tor their protection. Since this place was 
ceded to the rrown of Great Britain, the French ſettled a 
garricon on the other fide of the river, where the greateſt 
part of te inhabitants have retired ; but as there were a 
conlideratic number of Germans among them, they choſe 
to {lay on this tne, and become Britiſh ſubjects. Near 
this fort is a village ot Indians, but their largeſt ſettle- 
ment is on the welt fide, fome miles above this, where 
they have a town, ia which are contained near eight 
trouland men. "they have alſo many large towns on the 
branches that (ill into the river from the weſt. 

Thele 11.41.05 tive very comfortably, have pretty gaod 
hon, 1d make great ule of horſes; their country alſo 
abouns with buttaloes, deer, elke, &c. The foil and 
air are ovrevable and pleatant ; in ſome parts the trees are 
tall an handfome, and in other parts, for ſeveral hundred 
wile there is {carce any timber to be found. 

About a hundred and fitty miles below where the Mif- 
ſ{lippi is joined by the Illinois on the eaſt Je, the Miſau- 
ris falls into it on the welt, This laſt river riſes from 
the eaſt and fouth caſt of the above Miſauri ridge of 
mountains, in many different ſtreams, for near a thou- 
ſand miles on this fide, which unite with each other at 
different places, and, afrer an enfterly and ſouth-caſterly 
courie of war two thouſand miles, flow into the Miſ- 
ſiſſip pi. 

It is perhaps impollible to find a finer country in any 
part of the carth, chan that which is extended on each 
ſide of the Mifanis, with re(peft to the ſalubrity of the 


air er the fertility of the toil, There are in this country 
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near a thonſand Indian towns, te inhabitants of which | down to its mouth, the country is pofleNe for near two 
are called the Milan! Indians, and are able to raiſe a | hundred wiles to the caſtward by the C!.icket. ws, a na- 


greater number of fightin men; theſe 5 


ie have nearly | tion that can rai 


i 


ic ten thonſand liphins men. Ibis 


the ſame manners and cuttoms as the Lins, who are | country i» inveed land. and inferior to that uſt deſeribed; 


alſo very numer vas, The ro0tae!s of the country they 
: both inhabir, mult render ite caly and agreeaole to per- ' 
ſons who, lie them, ars content with gratifying the | 
demands of nature, without endeavouring to increaſe 
theſe demands 9. 


1 
5 


ſtudied refin ments in dreſs, equipage, 


but it proviuces rice and 1 digo in great perfection, of 
which tho French have made ſufficient proof. 

the CThicketaws generally dwell in large towns near 
the banks of the Ohio, on the ſtreams that fall into that 
river on the caſt. 


very tronbictome. They keep cows, hots, and hories ; 


happy region. [and the latter in great abundance. They likewite raiſe 
The diffliifing?, after being joined by the Mifouris, is | plenty of corn, beans, and potatoes; but have little 
about {1x miles wide, and continues i:“ courfe loutiaurly, Zzume, except deer. 

no conſiderabie itt um falling into it alter this, tor be- he Cherokees dwell at the ſouth- weſt end of the 
tween two and three hundred miles, When it is joined by] Apalachian mountains, from the head of the river La- 
the Ohio. Ihe conn ry on each fide the Miſliflippi to neſce, which lows into the Ohio, about a hundred 
this place is Cc Roe, nvary radon bling that juſt | miles before its conflcence with the Vifffiippi. Their 
deſcribed; but it en su frnen hac warmer dli nale It | 
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The Ohio rites in feveral brane: one of which is 
near P1c'que lle, within fix miles of the Lake Ontario. 
About ten miles down this branch itood Fort Da sauf, 
from which plce it is navigible for canovs and 111.41! boats 

uite to the month. The courſe of this brauch is foanth- 
erly for (eventy or eighty miles blow the lait-mentioned 
fort, where was another tort called Venango; bat both 
this fort, with that of Preſque Ile aud Fort Du Beaut, 
were all deſtroyed by the Indians in 1763. About 
twenty miles above this laſt fort are ſeveral little towns 
of the Mingos, who now belong to the Five Nations, 
Oppoſite to Ve nango fort this branch is juined by another 
large ove from the. north-eaſt, which riſes in the coun- 
try of the Five Nations; aud about hat way from thence 
to Fort Pitt is another, which je ins it from the north- 
eaſt, and aſter their meeting it is cailed the Onio, till you 
come to Fort Pitt, where it is juined by the Monoug hela, 
which riſes from the welt fide of che Allegany mountains 
in a great number of ſmail ſtreams, that ſoon unite aud 
form this river. 

Fort Pitt ſtands upon a point of land between the 
rivers Monongahela and Ohio, and is a regular well- 
built fortreſs, kept in good order, and well garriſoned: 
it is a very neceſſary paſt for the protection of our 
frontiers; and indeed there is none in this country 
more ſo, except Niagara and Detroit. Near Fort Pitt is 
a good coal- mine. made uſe of by the garriſon for fucl ; 
but what is a {till greater advantage, the country is ex- 
tremely well watercd by ſprings ant rvulets, and has an 
eaſy communication with the fea Cown the MithiTippi, 
and with great part of the interior country of North 
America by its ſcveral branches, the Wabach, Mitauris, 
Yeahtances, the Ohio, &c. and with the great lakes by 
the way of Preſgue lile, where, at a ſmall expence, the 
Waters of the lake might be turned into the Ohio; and 
even at preſent the carrying-place extends but a ſmall 
diſtance. 

From Fort Pitt the general courſe of the Ohio inclines 
to the ſouth for near a thouſand miles, according to the 
courſe of the river. At Fort Pitt it is a mile wide, but 
grows much wider before its junction with the Mifſiſſippi, 
it being joined by ſeveral ſtreams in its courſe thither, 

The country between the lakes and the junction of 
the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi for ſeveral hundred miles, and 
all the country between Fort St. Joſeph and the Green- 
bay, and between Detroit and the Illinois, and even 
much farther north than Detroit, is level, and has exce!- 
lent ſoil ; the climate is healthy and agreeable, and the 
winters ſhort and moderate: its natural productions are 
gumerous and valuable: it is ſufficiently, but not too 
much, covered with trees, which are tall, beautiful, and 
fit for building; and, in ſhort, no country in the world 
is capable of richer improvements. 


Below the river Ohio ou the ealt ſide of the Miſlifippi, 
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country extends in length about four hundred miles from 
the north catt to the fouth- welt, and is about two hun- 
dre miles wide. It is very mount ainods and difficult of 
acceſs every Wy, They live in as ge | 03 any 
Indians on the continent, building their hounſes with 
wood, and covering them with clav mixed u th thaw, in 
ſuch a manner as to render them coe, wirty, and com- 
fortable. They have many imat town: Vifperſed at 
the mountains on the branches ot the ihers Taneſee and 
Savanna. They have great plent, of hw ſs, fore black 
cattle, and many wine. Theile people rae a preat deal 
of corn, and lence in the belds, winch is prattited by 
no other ladians. Ihe, hive: alſo orchards of peach 
trees, and keep poritry, They attend to gardening, 
and are likewile very tans or hunting, their country 
abounding with deer. clas, and bears; and they have 
pl-nty of turkies in the vallies between the mountains. 
The Cherokees can raiſe abouc two thouſand fighting 
men. 

The river Tancſce is entirely uninhabited below the 
mountains as far as its confluence with the Ohio; yet 
the country is claimed by the Chickeſaws, a brave war- 
like people, who have only the town, which is ſeated on 
a plain, by a ſmall creek that riſes about thirty miles to 
the ſouth of the Tancſee. Their town is picqueted ia, 
and defended by a fort. Their houſes are built in much 
the ſame form as thoſe of the Chicketaws. Theſe pco- 
ple raiſe a great deal of corn, have ſome black cattle and 
ſwine, and a conſiderable number of horſes ; but can 
only raiſe five hundred fighting men. 

To the ſouth-weſt of the Cherokees live the Creek In- 
dians, who are ſeated partly between them, the Chicke- 
taws, and Georgia, in a level country, They can raiſe 
about two thoutand fighting men, and live in the fame 
manner and have the ſame commodities as the Cherokees 
and Chicketaws, All the country of the Crecks is in- 
felted with alligators and ſnakes of a very large ſize; and 
at certain ſeaſons of the year they are much plagued with 
the muſketoes. 

The ſoil is good from the Miſauris down to the weſt 
ſide of the Miihſhppi, till you come near its mouth. The 
French bad lately a ſettlement a little above its confluence 
with the Ohio on the welt fide : about a hundred mites 
farther down another ſcattered ſettlement of theirs beg un, 
and was continued for near a hundred mites, from hence 
to New Orleans it is better ſettled, The produce of this 
country is rice, Indian cora, and ſome wheat. The 
iſle of Orleans is a very beautiful and fertile ſout, on 
which the French had, it they have not (till, a conſider— 
able town ; and their number in this province is ſaid to 
amount, at the time of the lite peace, to about a hun- 
Jred thouſand perſons. The negroes are alſo very nu:ne- 
ous, and the foil towards the ſouth proper for producing 
rice an indigo, and towards the north for raiſing wheat, 

Having now deſcribed the provinces of North America 
ſubject to Great Britain, we ſhall proceed to the Weſt 
Indies; but ſhall firſt give a Deſcription of Bermudas, or 
the Summer Illands. 
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. IV. 


Of the BERMUDAS, with a Deſcription of the WEST INDIAN Iſlands 
belonging to GREAT BRITAIN. 


SECT. L 
Of the BSRMUDAS, or SUMMER ISLANDS. 

Their Name, Situation, Number, Extent, and Climate ; 
a particular Deſcription of the Soil, Vegetables, and 
Animals, particularly of the Iſland of St. George; with 
the Manners of the Inhabitants. 


HE Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands, received their 
firſt name from their being diſcovered by John 


Bermudas, a Spaniard, in the year 1503, after which 


they were frequently touched ar by his countrymen in 
their paſſage to the Welt Indies. They received their 
ſecond name from. Sir George Sommers, who was fhip- 
wrecked upon them, with Sir Thomas Gates, in 1609, 
in their paſſage to Virginia, Thoſe iſlands are very nu- 
merous, but lie pretty contiguous to each other, and are 
ſuppoſed to amount to about four hundred ; but moſt of 
them ſo ſmall and barren as not to be habitable. They 
lie in the thirty-ſecond degree twenty minutes north Jati- 
tude, and, according to the moſt accurate obſervations, 
in the ſixty-fourth degree forty-eight minutes welt lon- 
gitude. Theis greateſt extent, which is from the north- 
eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, is computed at about twenty miles, 
and their greateſt breadth about five : however, ſcarce an 
eighth part is inhabited. Their diſtance from the Land's- 
end is computed between fiftren and ſixteen hundred 
leagues, from the Madeiras about eleven or twelve hun- 
dred, and three hundred from Cape Hateras in Carolina, 
which is the neareſt land to them. All theſe iſlands, 
except St. George, St. David's, and Cooper's, have only 
a few houſes ſcattered up and down, 

St. George's, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, is only about 
fixteen miles in length, and not a league over in the 
broadeſt part; but is fortified with racks every way, 
extending far into the ſea, To its natural ſtrength the 
inhabitants have added ſeveral forts, with batteries 
and other out-works, eſpecially towards the eaſt, where 
it lies moſt uncovered, ſo well diſpoſed, that they com- 
mand the ſeveral channels and inlets on that fide. There 
are only two places at which ſhips can ſafely enter, and 
the rocks lie ſo thick that, without a good pilot from the 
ſhore, a veſſel of ten tons burthen could not find the 
way into theſe harbours, which being once known, the 
largeſt ſhips in the world may enter: but they are o 
well fortitied, that ſhould an enemy, aſſiſted by the moſt 
Kilful pilots, attempt either of them, they might be 
eaſily kept out, Indecd all the ilands in general are fo 
environed with rugged and dreadful rocks, that they 
ſeem to threaten all the ſhips that venture near the coalt 
with preſent deſtruction; and ſo many have been wrecked 
upon them, that the Spaniards gave them the name of 
Los Diabolos, or the Devils. 

The air of. theſe iſlands has been always eſteemed ex- 
tremely healthful, and the appearance of every thing in 


St. George's iſland, and the other fertile ones, is per- 


fectly delightful, whence people have been accuſtomed 
to remove thither from the other colonies, in order to 
repair their broken conſtitutions. The heat in ſummer 
is very ſupportable, and with reſpect to winter it is here 
unknown : ſome even affirm, that there is but one ſeaſon, 
and that there 1s here a perpetual ſpring, in which the 
trees never loſe their verdure; for though the leaves at 
one time of the year fall off, others have firſt budded 
out : but, notwithſtanding the fineneſs of the climate, 
theſe iſlands are ſubject to ſtorms of thunder and light- 
ning. 
The country is moſtly mountainous, but has ſome fer- 
tile plains. The earth is of various colours, but the 
brown is eſteemed the richeſt ; the whitiſh, or ſandy, is 


'the whole, the ſoil, though thin and very ſtony, is rich 
and fruitful. ; but their water is generally brackiſh, except 
what falls from the clouds, and is preſerved in ciſterns, 
Maize, which is the principal ſupport of the people, 
is twice reaped ; for what they fow in Mareh, 
reap in July: in a fortnight after they ſow again, and 
reap in December. They alſo raiſe ſome tobaceo. The 
cedars of theſe iſlands are faid to exceed all tho'e of the 
other parts of America, particularly in their fragancy, 
durableneſs, beauty, and the hardneſs of the wood ; and 
they are here in ſuch plenty, that this wood anſwers in 
all reſpects our oak timber; for they not only build their 
beſt ſloops, brigantines, and other veſſels with it, but 
ſome of their houſes, churches, and other public build- 
ings, Their palmeto, which is a kind of wild palm, is 
no leſs uſeful and common. Its fruit, which in colour, 
ſhape, and fize reſembles our damaſcene, is very delicious; 
the wood is ſerviceable for building and fuel, and the 
leaves, which are generally between eight and ren feet 
long, ſerve to make a very good covering for their houſes. 
The date, or palm-tree, likewiſe yields a fine fruit ; and 
their foreſts abound with variety of edoriferous and me- 
dicinal woods, ſome black, others yellow, and ſome red. 
The berries of thefe laſt trees have the ſtyptic quality of 
a ſloe, and are much uſed by the Engliſh to cure the 
flux, which they frequently get by eating the luſcious 
palm-berries, and other rich fruits. All European and 
American trees are ſaid to grow here in great perfection, 
eſpecially the mulberry, olive, laurel, Barbary pear, 
and orange-trees, which are peculiarly excellent ; the 
fruit, in point of ſize, ſcent, and flavour, far exceed 


thoſe either in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. They have alſo 


a very ſingular plant called the Summer Iſland Red-wood, 
the berry of which is as red as the prickly-pear, and 
gives the ſame kind of tincture; ont of it come worms, 
which turn into flies, that are fomewhat larger than the 
cochineal fly, and have a medicinal virtue much exceed- 
ing it. They have alſo a plant called the poiſonous 
weed, that grows much in the ſame manner as our ivy ; 
but this is the only noxious thing in any of theſe 
iſlands. 

With reſpect to quadrupeds, there were none in the 


Bermudas but hogs, when Sir George Sommers was ſhip- 


wrecked there, and theſe he found by ſending out two or 
three of his own to feed, which rambling home, a huge 
wild boar followed them, and being killed, was found 
excellent meat. The hogs they afterwards killed were 
all black, whence it is concluded that the Spaniards left 
them there to breed, they being of the ſame kind with 
thoſe they carried to the continent of America, They 
have alſo all the other ſpecies of European cattle, but 
they are not very numerous. 

Theſe iſlands abound with a prodigious variety of fowl, 
as ſwans, widgeons, herons, ducks, ſnipe, teal, moor- 
hens, bitterns, ofprays, baldcoots, cormorants, and hawks 
of all forts ; bats, owls, and other birds of the night 
are alſo very common, and there are multitudes of ſmall 
birds. The Englith at their firſt coming found a kind 
of water-fowl peculiar to thoſe iſlands, called cowkees ; 
they brecd in the holes of the rocks, and in burrows like 
rabbits. This bird is of the ſize of a ſea-mew, and is 
of fo gentle a nature as to be eaſily caught, and being 
alſo very good to eat, ſuch numbers have been taken of 
them that they now are become ſcarce. Here are likewiſe 
found the trumpet-bird and the pemlico, the laſt of which 
is ſeldom ſeen in the day- time. 

The inleCts in theſe iſlands are generally the ſame as 
in our other plantations, except the ſpider, which 1s 
thought to be larger here than in any other country in 
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BeRMUDAs. KA ME 
the world; but the beautiful colour with which they arc 
adorned takes off very much from that diſtaſte which 
otherwiſe the ſight of creatures of this kind, and of fo 
enormous a ſize, would naturally occaſton. 

It has been already obſer: ed, that the number of theſe 
idands is uncertain : the principal of them are St. George, 
St. David, Ircland, Somerſet, Lonp-iiland, Bird-iflund, 
Cooper, and Nonſuch. We have allo obſerved, that the 
firſt of theſe is the moſt conſiderable ; it is therefore here 
proper to add, that it 15 divided into nine diſtricts, called 
by the inhabitants tribes; namely, St George's tribe, 
Hamilton's tribe, Smith's tribe, Paget's tribe, Devon- 
ſhire's tribe, Pembrol.c's tribe, Warwick's tribe, South 
ampton's tribe, and Sandy's tribe. All the inhabitants 
of the leſſ:r iſlands are range! under one or other © 
theſe niue tiibes, and the number of people in al: thc 
iſlands is compute! at about ten thouſand, 

St. George, the capital town, is ſcated at the bottom of 
a haven in the ifland of the fame name, and is defended 
by ſeven or eight forts mounted with about ſeventy pieces 
of cannon. The town has a handſome church, together 
with a fine library, with a noble ſtate-houſe for the mec:t- 
ing of the governor, council, and alfembly, and avout 
one thouſand huvics more very neat.y built. 

The goverameac is lice that of Virginia, C-rolina, 
Florida, &c. the crown appointing the governor and 
council, and the repreſentatives of the pevp.c compoſing 
the aſſembly. They are fail to have fewer bye-lavs than 
any of our ſettlements, which may be imputed to the 
ſmallneſs of their trade; tor this country produces no con 
ſiderable commodity by which the inhabitants can obtain 
riches; for their compierce chicliy conſis in timber and 
proviſions, in building ſhips, and feading ſome tobacco 
to England. 

The people of the Summer-iſlands ſcem to content 
themſelves with the plenty and pleaſure of their country, 
and with enjoying a ſafe Þ i quiet retreat from the trou- 
bles and ca: es of the reſt ot the world. Tnuccd the tnha- 
bitants have conitanrly maintains in excellent reputa- 
tion, and the Bermudas Lewy equally remarkable for 
the fineneis vi che country, and the integrity, ſimplicity, 
and honeſty of the people. The beauty and the healthful: 
neſs of theſe iſlands, and the ainiable charatters of the in- 
habitaats, induced the learned dean Berkeley, afterwards 
biſhop of Cloyac, to erect an academy at the Bermudas 
for promoting uſeful learning aud true religion in the 
Welt Indies, and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Goſpel aſſiſte4 him in procuring a patent from king 
George I. for building a college there. That gentleman 
and three fellows ot Trinity college in Dublin, with 
ſeveral of the doctor's relations, embarked on tkis un- 
dertaking ; but were driven bv a fle m to Long-iſlund, 
in the proviuce of New York, trom whence the doctor, 
with his companions, went to Boſton and ſeveral other 
towns in New England, where they preached ; but the 
deſigu of erecting a college being laid aſide, they returned 
home, and ſoon after Dr. Berkeley was promoted to the 
ſee of Cloync in Ireland, 


SECT, 


A cenciſe Hiſſery of the Settloment of the Bermudas. 
Voyage made in a Beat from thence to England. 


A 


E havealre1ty obſerved, that Sir George Sommers 
waz wrecked on theſe iflands ; but he here cauſed 
a vellel to be built, in which he purſued his intended 
voyage to Virginia, but left two men who had committed 
lume crime for which they would have been put to death, 
had they been brought to England. Theſe were there 
when he afterwards returned to the iſlands, they having 
lived on the productions of the place, and built them a 
hut on St. George's IIland. 
were Chriltzpher Carter and Edward Waters, alfo f'aid 
behind Sir George's ſecond company, and even per ſuad- 
ed Gnc Edward Chard to remain with them; and now 
Carter, Waters, and Chard, though the ſole lords of the 
couutry, ton quariciled, when Carter, though he hated 
both, met king to be alone, prevented their fighting, 
by th:catening to declare apaiaſt the man who ſtruck 
199 
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Thee men, whoſe names 
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firſt, At laſt neceffity made them friends, and they 
joined together in making diſcoveries. in one of their 
expeditions they found a large piece cf ambergriſe among 
the rocks, that weighel cighty pounds, beſides other 
{malicr pieces. T his treaſure made them almoſt beſide 
theraſclves, and in order to obtain an opportunity of mak- 
ing uſe of it, they reſolve! on the moſt deſperate at- 
tempi that men could form ; which was to build a boat 
after the beſt manner they could, and to fail either toVir- 
ginia or Newfoundland, juſt as the wind happened to 
blow; but, before they could put their project in execu- 
tion, they wee prevented by the arrival of a ſhip from 
England ; for captain Matthew Sommers, Sir George's 
brother, had promiſed to come to them, or to ſend a 
„che to their rehef. This (hip had ſixiy perſons on 
board, ſent by the new-formed Bermudas company. to 
make a {ertloment, of which Mr. Moore was governor. 
That gentleman pitched upon a plain in St. George's 
land, and there built a cabin covered with palmets 
\eaves, large enough for his witc and family; and the reſt 
ot the a:lventurers following his example, it ſoon grew 
into a town of conſiderable extent. This is now St. 
George's Town, juſt defcribed. Mr. Moore proved an 
excellent governor, and in 1614 diſappointed the Spa- 
niards in an attempt to conquer theſe illands, 

This gentleman was fuccecdcd in the government by 
c:ptain Daniel! Fucker, who, having a better education, 
and greater experience, cltablifhed a regular polity, traced 
out plant-tions, and obliged every man to build uniformly 
in the town, and to Jay out regular plantations in the 
country: by which means the iſlands were much improv- 
el, and the cxportations to England increaſed, He like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed a militia, and placed the iſlands in ſuch a 
poſture of defence as to put it out of the power of any of 
thcir enemies to hurt the colony. 

However, the ſeverity of captain Tucker's government 
gare great diſguſt to the licentious, and five of them 
exccuted as deſperate a deſign to efcape, as Waters and 
his two companions had propoſed. They were ſenſible 
that the governor would not give them leave to return to 
England, and therefore hearing that he had a great deſire 
to go a fiſhing out at ſea, but was afraid of doing it 
becauſe ſeveral fiſhing buats had been driven off by the 
weather, they propoſed to build a boat of two or three 
tuns burthen, with a deck, and fo fitted, that ſhe ſhould 
live in all weachers. "The governor conſenting to this, 
they began to build in a private place, under the pre-nce 
of its being convenient for getting timber and launching 
the boat. One of thele five vas a gentleman, another 
had contrived the deſign, another was a ſhip-carpenter, 
who undertvok to build this little veſſel, and the other 
was a common ſailor, who promiſed to navigate it. They 
finiſhed the boat ſooner than was expected, and the go- 
vernor ſending for it, in order to go on board a ſhip that 
was ready to {ail to England, the men on comtag to the 
place could neiiher find the boat nor the builders, and all 
that they could hear of them was, that the boat being 
finiſhed the night before, thoſe who built it went off to 
ſea in order to try how it would ſail; but at laſt they 
found, by ſome letters they left behind, that they had 
{ct ſail for England. 

Theſe raſh adventurers had, on ſome pretence, bor- 
rowed a compalſs-dial of a neighbour, and then going on 
board the thip bound for England, exchanged ſuch things 
as they could ſpare for proviſions ; and one of them, at 
pariing, told the Mariners, that, though they were forbid- 
den to go with them, they hoped to be in England before 
them, at which the maſter of the ſhip laughed, and away 
theſe fearleſs adventurers failed with a fair wind and wea- 
ther that laſted twenty-one days. They then met with a 
ſtorm, which continued forty-eight hours, and drove them 
a4 little out of their coaſt to the weſtward ; but the wind 
coming fair again, and continuing ten days, they went on 
cheariully. In that time they met with a French pri- 
vatcer, an} went on board to beg ſome relief; but, in- 
ttead of aſſiſtance, were plundered of all the little they 
had; the French hid cven the inhumanity to take awa 
their cormpa!s, and then crucily turned them adrift. In 


this miſcrable condition they ſailed on, growing every 


day weaker and weaker, "Their proviſions were almoſt 
ſcpent, their fire-wood quite gone, not a drop of freſh 
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water left, nor food for above a day, when at length, to 
their unſpeakable joy, they made land, which proved to 
belreland ; where going on ſhore in the county of Cork, 
they were nobly entertained by the earl of I homoad, to 
whom they related their extraordinary voyage, which 
laſted forty-two days. 

But to return, in 1619 Mr. Tucker reſigned to cap- 
tain Butler, who arrived with four ſhips, in which he 
brought five hundred paſſengers, and there being as many 
Engliſh before ou the iſland, the colony began to make a 
conſiderable figure. This governor divided the iſlands 
into diſtrifts ; and now the government, by a governor, 
council, and aſſembly, was eſtabliſhed, it before conſiſt- 
ing only of a governor and council ; and the laws of the 
country were ſettled as much like thoſe of England as 
the circumſtances of the place would admit. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Battama, or LUCAYAN Handi. 


IWhence the li at Indies obtained that Name. The Situation 
and Extent of the Bahama linde; with a conciſe Ac- 
count of Bahama and Providence Iſlands, and an Ac- 
count of their Settlement and Revolutions. 


E now return from the Bermudas to theBritiſh ĩiſſands 

near the middle of the continent of America, where 
all the iſlands have obtained the name of Weſt Indies, from 
the opinion the great Columbus had entertained, that by 
{ailing to the weſt he ſhould diſcover India, and be able 
to bring from thence the rich ſpices, which, for a conſi- 
derable time, had been brought by the way of the Red 
Sea, carried by land through Egypt, and there fold to the 
Venetians and other maritime republics in the Mediter- 
ranean, who obtained immenſe wealth by ſupplying all 
the reſt of Europe with theſe articles of luxury. Colum- 
bus was right in his general idea ; but theſe iſlands, which 
he imagined lay near the coaſt of India, were ſome thou- 
ſand leagues to the eaſt of that country; nor was he pre- 
pared for ſuch a voyage. It was with difficulty and great 
danger that he reached theſe iſNands ; the mariners, at that 
time, never accuſtomed to fail far out of ſight of land, 
were frequen'ly in deſpair, and dreading leſt they ſhould 
periſh in the boundleſs ocean into which he had carried 
them, frequently, in the midſt of their terror, intreated 
him to return ; and at length reſolved to throw him over 
board, and then endeavour to fail back to Spain. But 
Columbus, bold and nndaunted, raiſed their hopes, by 
ſnewing them, at one time, weeds floating in the ſea; at 
another ſmall birds, which he obſerved could not fly far 
from land ; and at laſt a cane, with a ſtaff, which had 
bcen evidently cut; and at length they landed in one of 
the Bahama iſlands we are now going to deſcribe, where 
the mariners no ſooner got on ſhore, than they fell proſ- 
trate, and in a tranſport of joy kiſſed the earth. 

The Bahama [ſands are ſeated to the eaſt and ſouth- eaſt 
of Florida, and the north of Cuba, ſtretching from the 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt between the twenty firſt and 
twenty-cighth degree of north latitude, and between the 
ſeventy-ſecond and eighty-firſt of weſt longitude. Theſe 
iſlands are very numerous ; but there are only twelve 
worthy of notice. Between them and the continent of 
Florida is the Gulph of Bahama or Florida, through 
which the Spaniſh galleons fail in their paſſage to 


Europe. 


Bahama, from which the reſt of theſe iſlands take their 
name, is ſeated in the twenty- ſixth degree forty-five mi- 
nutes north latitude, at the diſtance of fiiteen or twenty 
leagues to the eaſt of Florida, and eight or ten to the 
welt of the iſland of Lucaya, from which it is divided by 
a channel, which, notwithſtanding its great breadth, is 
very dangerous from its being full of rocks and ſands. 
Bahama is about fifty miles in length; but ſcarce any- 
where ſixteen miles in breadth, and in many places not 
half ſo broad. It is, however, very pleaſant and fruitful, 
the air ſerene and temperate, and the foil remarkably 
rich, it being watered by a multitude of ſprings and 
brooks of freſh water. It formerly produced plenty of 
guaiacum, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, and red- wood; but theſe 
were all deſtroyed by the Spauiards ; ſo that its chief 
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proJuce at preſent is Indian wheat, fowl, and a particular 
fort of rabbit; the reſt of their proviſions and other ne- 
cefſaries they obtained from Carolina and Florida, and the 
people both here and in the Iſland of Providence are able 
to aſſiſt the ſhips that are driven upon their coaſt by the 
boiſterous winds and impetuous currents, which are here 
very violent. | 

Providence Iſland is ſeated in the centre of ſome hun- 
dreds of theſe iſlands, ſome of them many miles in length, 
and others are only {mall rocks riſing above the water; 
ſo that it is extremely dangerous for ſhips to be forced in 
amongſt them by a tempeſt. This iſland lies in the twenty- 
fourth degree thirty minutes north latitude, and is about 
twenty=cight miles long, and eleven broad where it is 
widelt. It is a beautiful little iſland, abounding with 
trees, plants, fowl, and fiſh. The molt conſiderable 
profit foi merly made by the planters aroſe from the miſ- 
fortunes of ſuch as were ſhipwrecked, and whom they 
relieved ; or from thoſe who, in a winter voyage to the 
continent of America, were driven to the Bahama Iſlands, 
and put into Providence for proviſions, where the traders 
who purchaſed them from Carolina kept ſtore-houſes to 
ſupply thoſe who wanted, and theſe afforded great relief 
to the unfortunate mariners. Tley likewiſe made ſome 
advantage of the wrecks that were thrown in upon them. 
The principal produce of the iſland is ſalt and braſiletto- 
wood, which they carry to Carolina. They alſo ſow 
peaſe and Indian wheat. 

The other iflands, notwithſtanding ſome authors reckon 
that they amount to between four and five hundred, are 
hardly worth deſcribing ; at leaſt we have no particulars 
relating to them that can engage the attention of the 
curious reader. The moſt conſiderable of them, beſides 
thoſe juſt mentioned, are Eleuthera, Harbour Iſland, 
Lucaya, Androſs, Cigateo, which may be termed of the 
ſecond magnitude. Thoſe of the third are Cat Iiland, 
the firſt land diſcovered by Columbus in America, Yu- 
meta, Samana, Mayaguana, Yuma or Exuma, Y nagua, 
Caicos, and Triangulo. As to the reſt, they are rather 
barren rocks than iſlands. 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of theſe illands, they were 
the firſt-fruits of the New World diſcovered by Colum- 
bus; we have already obſerved that he landed in Cat 
Iſland, which was then called Guanahani ; but was called 
by Columbus, St. Salvador, and it owes its preſent name 
to the Engliſh inhabitants. The native Indians, a ſimple, 
harmleſs, inoffenſive people, received the firſt diſcoverers 
with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, flocked in crouds to the 
European veſſels, and admired every thing they ſaw ; but, 
though they behaved in a molt inoffenſive manner, the 
Spaniards after Columbus's time, not thinking thoſe 
iſlands worth making a ſettlement upon, to the diſgrace 
of humanity, extirpated all the natives they found, though 
they were very numerous; and thus wantohly murdered 
many thouſands of innocent perſons, without any advan- 
tage to themſelves. 

Theſe iſlands lying out of the courſe of ſhips bound to 
the continent of America, it was long before they were 
known to the Engliſh : but in 1667 captain William 
Sayle, in a voyage to Carolina, was forced among them 
in a ſtorm, and had an opportunity of examining them 
carefully, particularly a large iſland to which he at firſt 
gave his own name; but being a ſecond time driven upon 
it, gave it the name of Providence. 

On his return to England he let the proprietors of Ca- 
rolina know the ſituation and circumſtances of theſe 
iſlands, obſerving, that in caſe they were ſettled, they 
might not only be a great benefit to this nation, but be a 
cc:iſtant check on the French and Spggiards, if a breach 
ſhould happen between either or both bt thoſe nations. 
Theſe reaſons being mentioned to king Charles II. that 
prince made a grant of the Bahama I!lands toGeorge duke 
of Aibemarle, Anthony lord Aſhley, John lord Perkeley, 
William lord Craven, Sir George Cat teret, and Sir Petcr 
Colleton, 

The firſt governor ſent by the prop: ietors to Providence 
Iſland was Mr, Chillingworth, who ſailed thither about 
the year 1672, when ſeveral people from England and 
the other colonies went to ſettle there; but living a li- 
centious life, and Mr, Chillingworth endeavouring to 


bring them to reaſon, they alſembled in a tumultuous 
manner, 
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manner, and having ſeized him, ſhipped him off for Ja- 


maica, and then lived as they thought proper. Though 
a colony ſo unruly afforded little encouragement for any 
man to put himſelf in their power; yet, ſix or ſeven 
years after, the proprietors made Mr. Clarke governor, 
whoſe fate was much worſe than that of his predeceſſor ; 
for the Spaniards, jealous of every new Engliſh colony 
towards the ſouth, landed in Providence Iſland, deſtroyed 
all the ſtock which the inhabitants could not carry off, 
and burnt their houſes, But what is ſtill more extraor- 
dinary, Mr. Trott, one of Mr. Clarke's ſucceſſors, al- 
ways aſſerted, that, al dr the Spaniards had killed Mr. 
Clarke, they roaſted him on a ſpit. This is, indeed, very 
improbable; it is, however, certain that he was killed, 
and that, the people removing to other colonies, the 
iſland remained uninhabited till about the time of the 
Revolution, when a number of perſons removed thither 
from Europe and the continent of America, and the 
proprietors appointed a new governor. 

About ten years after, Providence and the adjacent 
iſlands contained near a thouſand inhabitants, ſome to- 
bacco was planted, a ſugar mill was ſet up, and other 
improvements were made; but in 1708 the Spaniards 
and French landed, ſurprized the fort, took the gover- 
nor priſoner, plundered and ſtripped the Engliſh, burnt 
the town of Naſſau, together with the church, ruined 
the fort, and nailed up the guns; after which they car- 
ried off the governor, and about half the blacks, the reſt 
ſaving themielves in the woods; but within about a 
month they returned, and took moſt of the negroes who 
were left. After this ſecond invaſion the Engliſh inhabi- 
tants of the Bahamas, thinking ir in vain to ſtay any 
longer, diſperſed, removing to Carolina, Virginia, New 
England, and other places, Mean while the proprietors 
appointed one Mr. Birch to go over governor, who, land- 
ing in Providence, and, finding it a deſart, did not give 
himſelf the trouble to open his commiſſion ; but after re- 
maining there two or three months, during which he ſlept 
in a tent erected in the woods, he returned back, and 
left the place uninhabited. 

The Bahama Iſlands at length becoming a receptacle 
for pirates, the houſe of lords, conſidering that it would 
be of fatal conſequence ſhould they fall into the hands of 
an enemy, addreſſed her - majeſty queen Anne, that the 
Iſland of Providence might be put into a poſture of de- 
fence : but this advice being neglected, their lordſhips, 
four years after, addreſſed king George I. on the ſame 
ſubject, who was pleaſed to give directions for diſlodging 
the pirates, making ſettlements, and erecting a fortification. 
Captain Woodes Rogers, who was now appointed go- 
vernor, failed tor Providence in 1718, with a naval force 
for ſubduing the pirates. In the mean while, colonel 
Bennet, governor of the Bermudas, ſent a ſloop to the 
iſland, ordering them to ſurrender, purſuant to a late pro- 
clamation, "Thoſe who were on ſhore gladly accepted 
the mercy offered them, adding, that they did not doubt 
but their companions, who were at ſea, would follow their 
example. Accordingly captain Henry Jennings, and fit- 
teen others, followed the ſloop to the Bermudas, and 
turrendered themſelves. Soon after four other captains, 
with a hundred and fourteen of their men, likewiſe ſur- 
rendered, But Vane, one of the captains of the pirates, 
ſet tire to a French ſhip of twenty-two guns, which he 
had taken, in order to burn the Roſe frigate, which had 
Juſt arrived: however, the Roſe gor off by cutting her 
cables, and though the governor, with two men of war, 
then entered the harbour, Vane, and about fifty of his 
men, made off in a floop; and, notwithſtanding the go- 
vernor ſent a veſſel after them, they made their eſcape. 

Mr. Rogers, having taken poſſeſſion of the fort, cauſed 
his majeſty's commiſſion to be read in the preſence of the 
officers, ſoldiers, and about three hundred people, whom 
be tound there at his arrival, and who had been almoſt 
daily exerciſed in arms for their defence in cafe of an 
attack from the French or Spaniards; and the governor 
brought with him above a hundred ſoldiers, who, with 
the others, were judged ſufficient to ſecure the iſland. 
He begin to regulate the government, and nominated 
ſix of the adventurers who came with him io be of the 
council, to which he added ſix out of ſuch of the inha- 
bitatits as had never been pirates, Iwo hundred more 
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of the pirates ſoon after ſurrendered, and a few years after 
the number of the inhabitants was computed at fifteen 
hundred, out of whom were formed three companies of 
militia, who took their turn every night in the town- 
guard at Naſſau. The face of affairs being thus charged 
the town of Naſſau was rebuilt, and plantations Jaid our. 
Soon after the neighbouring illand of Elcuthera was Iike- 
wiſe ſettled ; about ſixty families fixing themſelves ti.ere, 
erected a ſmall fact for their defence. The like was done 
in Harbour Illand, where the lantations ſoon grew more 
conſiderable, and a larger fort was built for the protec- 
tion of the inhabitants. Cat Iſland was alſo ſettled. Cap- 
tain Rogers likewiſe defeated the Spaniards, who, after 
three ſeveral preparations, attacked him with two thou- 
ſand men, which force he repulſed, and burnt two of 
their ſhips of war in their retreat, At length Mr. Ro- 
gers returned to England, and was ſucceeded in his go- 
vernment by captain Fitz-Williams ; and ever ſince this 
laſt ſettlement of theſe iſlands they have been continually 
improving, though they advance but flowly, 


SE © To. #0. 
Of JAMAICA. 
Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate. 


AMAICA is one of the iſlands called the Antilles, 

which, as diſtinguiſhed from the Caribbee Iflands, 
contain only Jamaica, Cuba, Hiſpahiola, and Porto Rico, 
with ſome {mall iſlands that ſeem appendant to them. 

Jamaica, the largeſt of all the Britiſh iſlands in Ame- 
rica, was named by Columbus St. Jago, which it retained 
while in the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards ; but after its 
being taken by the Engliſh, it obtained its ancient name. 
[t extends from ſeventy-five degrees fifty- ſeven minutes 
weſt longitude from London to the ſeventy-eighth degree 
thirty-ſeven minutes weſt longitude, and from the ſeven- 
teenth degree forty-eight minutes to the eighteenth degree 
fifty minutes north latitude ; it being about a hundred and 
ſixty miles in its greateſt length from Point Negril on the 
weſt to Point Morant on the eaſt, and ſeventy in its 
greateſt breadth from the Pitch of Portland on the fouth 
to Gallina Point on the north ; but grows leſs towards 
each end. It lies near four thouſand five hundred miles 
ſouth-weſt of England, a hundred and ſeventy leagues 
to the northward of Porto Bello and Carthagena, twenty 
leagues ſouth of Cuba, and twenty-four to the welt of 
Hiſpaniola. 

The iſland, being within the tropic, has the trade wind 
continually there: it is on the ſouth fide of the iſland, 
and is called the fea breeze. It comes about eight o'clock 
in the morning, and increaſes till twelve at noon, and 
decreaſes as the ſun grows lower, till there is none at 
four in the afternoon. The land breeze begins about 
eight in the evening, blowing fonr leagues into the fea ; 
it continues increaſing till twelve at right, and decreaſes 
again till four, "Thus, as the land-wind blows at night, 
and the ſeu breeze during the day, no ſhips can come 
into port except in the day, nor go out but at break of 
day, or ſoon after. 

The whole iſland is divided into one continued ridge of 
bills, which run from eaſt to welt through the middle of 
it, and are generally called the Blue Mountains, on each 
fide of which are hills much lower. The mountainous 
part is very ſteep, and the higheſt hills on the north and 
ſouth ſides are ſurrounded by very deep chaunels made by 
the violent rains, which almoſt every day fall on the 
mountains, and firſt wearing a ſmall channel for their 
paſſage, and afterwards carrying all before them, make 
their channels extremely deep. Moſt of the ſavannas, or 
plains, cleared of wood and fit for paſture, lie near the 
ſouth ſide of the iſland ; they reſemble our meadow land, 
and a perſon may ride ſeveral miles without meeting with 
the leaſt aſcent : ſome ot the plains within land are environ- 
ed with hills. After rain they appear grecn and fertile ; 
but after a long drought look yellow and parched. 

The principal harbours in the ifJand are Port Royal, 
which is fine and capacious; Old Harbour, which hes 
ſeven or cight miles welt of St. Jago; Port Morant, ar 


end: beſides which there ate {ecveral others on the ſouth 
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the eaſt end of the iſland; and Port Negril, at the welt 
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drops from the leaves of the trees, as if it had rained; 
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and north ſides; but it is dangerous approaching the 
coaſt without a pilot on account of the coral rocks, with 
which it is almoſt encom paſſed. 

With reſpect to the rivers of Jamaica, none of them 
are navigable ; for riſing in the mountains in the middle 
of the illand, they precipitate themſelves down the rocks 
to the north and ſouth, falling into the ſea before they 
have run many miles, frequentiy carrying down with them 
large trees and great pieces of rocks; and ſeveral of them 
have cutaracts fifty or ſixty feet high. However, in dry 
years, water is very ſcarce in the ſavannas at a diſtance 
from the rivers; ſo that many cattle die with driving to 
water. It is remarkable that ſome of the rivers in the 
mountains, in ſeveral places, rite above and fink under 
ground, and in particular the Rio d' Oro falls and riſes 
two or th:ce times. Another peculiarity is, that ſome 
of the ſprings and rivers petricy their channels by en- 
cruſting them with a cement which unites the gravel and 
ſand in their bottoms. There are alſo ſeveral hot ſprings, 
and many others that are ſalt, and form lakes, particularly 
Riotto, a luke that receives a great deal of water, and 
yet has no viſible diſcharge. In theſe, and in ponds 
formed by ſca-water, great plenty of fait is made, by 
the heat exhaling the moiſture. 

The mountains, and indeed the greateſt part of the 
iſland, are covered with find woods that never loſe their 
ver dure, but lock for ever green, and are gay in every 
ſcaton. The beauties of December equal the bloom of 
April: you ſee a thouſand various kinds of trees adorn- 
ing the brow of every hill, regularly mixing their dit- 
fereut branches, appearing in a gay kind of confuſion, 
forming groves and cool retreats : the cedar, the maho- 
gany, the lignum vitz, and unnumbered others mingling 
their boughs; ſome rearing their lotty heads, and others 
thriving under their friendly ſhade. Nor are the beau- 
tics of the better cultivated valleys inferior to theſe ; 
they too wear the verdant robe of nature, aud pleaſe no 
leſs when they are laid out with the niceſt art and care, 
and produce the richeſt plants, as the ſugar-cane, the 
ginger, pimento, and others, which are more valuable 
ro their owners than a ſhare in the mines of Potoſi or 
Peru. They likewiſe boiſt of the fineſt orange and 
Jemon-trees in great plenty. Fruit is ſo common that 
few regard it; on the way-lides you may pick the ci- 


tron, the ſtar-apple, the guava, and the mamee ; and | 


every thing reſembles a kind of paradiſe. But theſe ad- 
vantages are balanced by many difagreeable circumſtances : 
the rivers contain the drezdful alligator, the fens and 
marſhes the guana and galliwaſp, with number leſs ſnakes 
and noxious animals. You are expoſed, during great part 
of rhe year, to the ſcorching heat of rhe ſultry ſun, and 
the warm climate renders the iſland fickly. 

The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, 
and the ſhorteſt in winter about cieven. At nine in the 
forenoon the air grows intolcrabiy hot, and could ſcarce 
be endured were it not for the ica-breeze already men- 
tioned. Indecd the hot and moiſt *emperament of the air 
would ſoon bring on peſlilential diſeaſes, that would, in a 
ſhort time, turn all to a deſart, had not the wiſe Con- 
triver of all things prepared thoſe friendly gales, the ſea 
and land breezes, to temper the air and render it fo re- 
freſhing, that none need be afraid ct going about their 
lawful employ ments. 

The nights are fometimes pretty cool, and the dews 
are ſo great within land, that in a morning the water 


and a man riding in the night will find his cloaths and 
hair very wet in a ſhort time. Theſe cold and piercing 
dews, Which happen every night, after the pores have 
been opened by the extraordinary heat of the day, are 
juſtly reckoned extremely unwholeſome, and new- comers 
who ex poſe themſelves to their influence ſeldom eſcape 
without a ſevere ſickneſs. 

Inſtead of dividing the year into ſpring, ſummer, au- 
tumn, and winter, its only diviſions are the dry and wet 
ſeaſons ; nor are theſe regular, but vary in many parts of 
the iſland. Thus about the Blue Mountain valley, and 
feveral hilly places, they have more or leſs rain every 
day in the year, and plant the ſugar-cane at the fame 


time they are cuting others for uſe. On the north fide 
the ſeaſons are pretty regular; they begin to plant in 
Auguſt, and continue til Chriſtmas, all which time 
they are ſure of rain; after that, till the end of March, 
they have none; but then it begins again, and continues 
during the months of April and May. Several parts of 
the iſland, which were once the choiceſt and richeſt 
{pots, and had fine ſugar-works, which uſed annually to 
produce many hundred hogſheads of that valuable com- 
modity, are now only fit for grazing cattle, they being 
dry for almoſt nine mionihs in the year. This is aſcribed 
to the cutting down of the woods; tor the trees gathered 
and retained great quantities of vapours, which were dit- 
fuſcd in rain, The months of July, Angutt, and Sep- 
tember, are called the hurricane months, becauſe then 
they have been obſerved to happen molt frequently. 

It lightens almoſt every night, but without much thun- 
der, which when it happens is very terrible; it roars with 
aſtoniſhing loudneſs, and the lightning in theſe violent 
ſtorms frequently does a great deal of damage. In Fe- 
bruary or March they expect earthquakes, which have 
ſometimes been as dreadful as any recorded in hiſtory ; 
theſe we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to mention. in- 
deed the inhabitants obſerve ſeveral days in the year in a 
ſolemn manner on account of ſtorms and earthquakes. 

According to the beſt obſervations, there is not one- 
third of the country inhabited ; there are indeed planta- 
tions round the iſland, but none at any great diſtance 
from the fea ; and even theſe are fo far from being culti- 
vared, that the greateſt part of the ground is not cleared, 
but is overgrown with wood; for a gentleman who has a 
patent for three or four thouſand acres, has perhaps five 
hundred of them well laid out and improved, and the reſt 
is uſeleſs; yet the foil is, in ſome places, ſo exceeding 
fertile, that one acre has been known to yicld ſeveral 
hogſheads of ſugar. 


SECT. V. 


Of the Fegetables of Jamaica, with a particular Deſcription 
cf the Sugar Plant, its Culture, and the Manner of mak- 
ing Sugar; the Piment Tree, the Cocoa ar Chocolate Tree, 
the wild Cinnaman Coffee Tree, and Ginger ; with a con- 
ciſe Account of the Beaſts, Birds, Inſccts, and Fiſhes. 


Ne forts of European grain grow here; they have 
only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peaſe 
of various kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, with 
variety of roots, Fruit, as hath bcen already obſerved, 
grow in great plenty, citrons, Seville and China oranges, 
common and tweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pomegra- ' 
nates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine apples, cuſtard- 
apples, ſtar-apples, prickly pears, allicada pears, melons, 
pompions, guavas, tamarinds, and ſeveral kinds of ber- 
ries, Which are every where found in the roads, 

The ſugar-plant grows in a long ſtalk, or cane, di- 
vided by joints, two, three, four, or five inches aſunder, 
and about fix feet high; the ſprouts and leaves at the 
top riſing ſo as to make it near eight feet in all. The 
body of the cane ſeldom exceeds an inch in diameter, the 
colour of its tops is a pure graſs-green ; but the cane it- 
ſelt, when ripe, is yellowiſh. It is covered with a thin ſkin 
or bark, and within is of a white ſpongy ſubſtance full of 
juice, which the ſervants and others ſuck ; and r.othiog is 
pleaſanter and more nouriſhing when it is ripe, and taken 
with moderation. Upon this occaſion they cut the rind, 
and put the ſpongy part into the mouth, when the 
juice will come more freely than honey cut of the comb. 
Thisſweetneſs is extremely agreeable, and far from being 
ſurfeiting; the juice is a little thicker than that of 
an apple, and without the leaſt ill tafle. Of this juice 
are made ſugar, rum, and malaſſes. 

The ſeaſon of plarting ſugar-canes is from Auguſt to 
the beginning of December, and they do not arrive et 
maturity till they have been a year and a half in the 
ground. Their manner of growing is in ſprouts, three, 
four, or five from one root. The cane-tops mike very 
good food for horſes and black cattle ; but the lid canes 
are carried to the mill, 

They 
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They are planted by digging long trenches in the earth, 
About ſix inches deep, and as many broad, laying a 
double row of canes along in the trench, one by another, 


then the earth is thrown in, and another trench dug at 


about two feet diſtance, till all the land is platited by 
laying the canes along. Thus they produce the greateſt 
number of ſprouts; for this way a branch ſhoots out of 
every joint of the cane. The firſt planters uſed to thruſt 
a piece of cane perpendicularly into a bole, at certain 
diſtances, which ylelded no (hoot but from the top; and 
having three or four ſprouts whoſe whole weight depend- 
ed on one root, when they grew tall and heavy, the 
ſtorms looſened the roots; but by this new way of plant- 
ing the root is ſecured, and the produce increaſed. They 
come up ſoon after they are planted, and in about twelve 
weeks they grow two feet high. 

The next cate of the planter is to weed the canes, and 
to dung them; but this laſt is done either when they are 
planted or when they are grown two feet high, and this 
is the greateſt trouble and expence the planter is at ; for 
was it not for this danging, a third part of the negroes 
would do his buſineſs. 

When the cancs are ripe they art cut down, ſtfipped 


of their leaves and tops, bundled up in faggots, and| 


carried to the mill by mules, or in carfs drawn by horſes. 
The mills are turned by oxen ot horſes ; and ſome ſub- 
flantfal planters have erected wind-mills: there the juice 
is preſſed out by wooden rollers caſed with iron, and at 
the bottom of the mill is a hollow place which receives 
the juice, from whence it is conveyed by wooden pipes 
into a ciſtern near the boiling-houſe, where it muſt not 
remain above one day, for fear it ſhould grow four. From 
thence it is conveyed through a gutter fixed to the walls 
of the boiling-houſe to the clarifying copper, or boiler, 
and there boiled till all tne groſs matter riſing to tHe top 
is ſkimmed off. I: is then carried into a ſecond, and fo 
into a third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh boiler; and 
is continually kept tirring and boiling till it comes to a 
conſiſtency ; and yet all this boiling would only reduce 
it to a thick clammy ſubſtance; but to turn it to grain 


they pour in ſome lime-water, on which the ſugar begins | 


to riſe up with a turbulent and wngovernable fury, oc- 
caſioned by the fermentation of the liquor from the time- 
water and the vehement heat of the fire: when, to pre- 
vent its running over, they throw in a ſmall piece of 
tallow no bigger than a nut, which ſoon makes it fall. 
The liquor is at length emptied into a Cooker, where it 
remains till it is fit to be potted. The pots are wide at 
the top, they taper downwards, and a hole is left for the 
molaſſes to drain. In refining the ſugar, the firſt degree 
of purenefs is permitting the molaſſes to dratn away with 
the top of the pot open, by which means the air hardens 
the fugar, before it has time to refine by ſeparation. The 
fecond degree is procured by covering the pots at the top 
with clay; the firſt requires but one month to refine, and 
the other four. 

We fthall now deſcribe the principal trees, and ſhall 
begin with the pimento, which produces Jamaica pep- 
per, or allſpice. It is as thick as a man's thigh, and 
rifes ſtraight above thirty feet, covered with a very ſmooth 
ſin of a grey colour: it is branched out on every hand, 
having the end of its twigs fet with leaves of ſeveral 
ſizes, the targeft being four or five inches long, and two 
or three broad in the middle, whence it decreaſes in both 
extremes ending in 4 point. The ends of the twigs are 
branched imo bunches of flowers, each ſtalk ſuſtaining 
a flower bending back, within which bend are many 
ſtamina of a pale green colour; theſe flowers hure a 
branch of crowned berries, the crown being made up of 
four ſmall leaves, at firſt greeniſh ; but when ripe is 
black, ſmooth, and ſhining, containing in a moiſt: green 
aromatic pulp two large ſeeds ſeparated by a membrane. 
This tree grows in all rhe, hilly parts of the iſland ; bim 


chiefly on the north ſide. It flowers in June, July, aud 


Augult, and the fruit ſoon ripens. There is no diffetty 

in curing the Pimento, or Jamaica pepper: they climb 

the trees, and pull the green unripe fruit, which they 

expoſe to the ſun till it becomes of a brown colour, and 

is fir for the market. According to Sir {ans Sloane, this 

—— belt, rhe moſt temperate, Aid, and innocent of all 
ces. 


for 
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The body of the cacao, or chocoiate-nut tree, is com- 
| monly about four inches in diameter, and about twelve 
feet from the ground to the top of the tree; the chocolate- 
nuts grow in pods, or long ſhells, ſhaped like a cu- 
cumber, each having thrte, four, or five. kerhels of about 
the ſize of cheſnuts, ſeparated from each other by a 
pleaſant refreſhing white. ſubſtance, nearly of the con- 
ſiſtence of the pulp of a roaſted apple, moderately ſharp 
and ſweet, A hearing tree generally yields frotn two to 
eight pounds of nuts a year. The manner of curip 
them is to cut them down when ripe, and lay them in 4 
heap to ſweat three or four days in the pods ; after this 
the pods are cut, the nfits taken out, put in a trovgh, 
and covered with plantain leaves, where they ſweat 
agaln about ſixteen or. twenty days. Alter this they are 
put to dry three or four weeks in the ſun, and then they 
become of a reddiſh dark colour. The pods grow ou); 
out of the body, or great limbs and boughs, and at the 
ſame time there are bloſſoms, with young and ripe fruit 
on the ſame tree. 3 

The wild cinnamon is about twenty or thirty feet high, 
having many branches and twigs hanging downward, 
which form a very handſome top. The bark confiſts of 
two parts, one outward and another inward; the out- 
ward is thin, of a whitith grey colour, and ot an aromatie 
taſte : the inward bark is much thicker than the true cin- 
namon,. paler, and of a much more biting and aromatic 
tafte, ſomething like that of cloves. Ihe leaves ſhoot our 
near the ends ot the twigs without any order, ffanding on 
foot-ſtalks, each of them two inches in length, and one 
in breadth. They are of a yellowiſh-green colour, and 
are {mooth and ſhining, without any inciſures about theit 
edges. The ends of the twigs are branched into bynches 
of ſcartet or purple flowers, which failing off, are ſtc- 
ceeded by clufters cf roughiſh green berries of the ſize 
of a large pea, that contain a pale green thin pulp, and 
four black ſhining ſeeds of an irregular fignre: All the 
parts of this tree, when freſh, are very hot and aromatic; 
but the inward bark of the tree is what is chiefly in uſe 
both in the Engliſh plantations in the Welt Indies and itt 
Europe, and it fs eafil} cared by only cutting off the 
bark, aad letting it dry in the ſhade. The ordinary ſort 
of people in the Weſt Indies uſe it inſtead of alt other 
{pices, it being thought very proper to conſume the im- 
moderate hamidity of the ſtomach; to help digeſtion, aud 
expel wind. Rum loſes its diſagreeable ſmeil it mixed 
with this bark. 

Coffee is now much cultivated here: it is a large 
ſtrub, with leaves of a dark green; the berries grow ir! 
great cluſters, and one buſh will produce feveral pounds. 
The berry is incloſed in a fine fcarlet pulp, which is 
too luſcious to be palatable; however many eat it. 
Whea it is ripe it turns black, and then they gather the 
fruit, ſeparate the berries from the hutk, and expoſe 
them to the ſun tilt they are well cured and fit for the 
market. 

Here are alſo the cabbage tree, the cedar, and the 
maftic tree, which grow fo a great height; the maho- 
gan) tree, the cotton tree, the manchineel, and a great 
namber of others. The ifland Ikkewife abounds in 
2 of dyers woods, as fuſtic, red wood, logwood, 

c. | 
Among the drugs and medtcinal herbs are $naiacum, 
china-root, ſarſaparilla, eaffia, vanilloes, ginger, &c. 
Ginger thobts forth blades from its root not unlike thote 
of wheat. The ſtalk ſeldom exceeds eighteen inches in 
height; from irs ſides grow ſnar p- pointed leaves about 
tive inches long, the extremity of the ſtalk ending in +4 
foft, pointed ſpire. When the plant is dug up the roots 
are races of ginger, which are ſcraped clean, and drie& 
im the ſun. The uſual time of planting this root is itt 
May and June, and of diggiug it vp in Februar and 
March. | 

Among the animals are the land and ſca turtle, and 
the alligator. Here are all forts of fowl! wild and fame, 
and in partienlar more parrors than in any of the other 
iſlands ; betides parrokeets, pelicans, fnipes, teal, Guinea, 


hens, gecſe, ducks, and turkies; the humming: bird, and 
2 great variety of others. The rivers and bays abound 
with hh. 
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With reſpect to the reptiles and inſects, the moun 
tains breed numberleſs adders and other noxious animals, 
as the tens ani marſhes do the guana and galliwaſp ; but 
theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the inſects are the 
ciron, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous and mem- 
branous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the white" 
people are ſometimes plagued with them. "They get into 
the toes and cat the fleſh to the very bone. Theſe 
inſets enter any part of the body, but chiefly the legs 
and feet, where they breed in great numbers, and ſhut 
themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as ever a perſon feels 
them, which is not perhaps till a week after they have 
been in the body, they pick them out with a needle or 
the point of a penknife, taking care to deſtroy the bag 
entirely, that none of the eggs, which are like nits, may 
be left behind. 


8 E C Mo VI. 


The Had, Dreſs, Buildings, Learning, Coin, Diflempers, 
Manners, and Cuſtams of the Inhabitants of Jamaica; 
their Treatment of their Servants, and their Cruelty 
ta their Slaves. 


HE common bread here is plantain, yams, and 

caſſava; the firſt is of an oblong form, grows in 
cluiters on the tree, and when pulled green and roaſted 
eats very deliciouſly. The yams are a kind of potatoe, 
but of a much larger ſize, ſome of them weighing ſeve- 
ral pounds. Caſlava is the root of a ſhrub taken and 
ſqueezed, the juice being a mortal poiſon ; yet this root, 
when properly prepared, is very wholeſome and agreeable 
food ; when dry it is grated and put in water, where it 
ſtands a conliderable time; the water being poured off, 


A SYSTEM. OF GEOGRAPHY, 


JAMAICA. 


grace. Their morning habit is a looſe night-gown, care- 
leſly wrapped about them; before dinner they put off 
their diſhabille, and ſhow themſelves in all the advantage 
of a rich, neat, and becoming dreſs. The ſervant-maids 
have generally a cotton or ſtriped Holland gown, and 
plain headcloaths. Many of the negroe women in the 
country go almoſt naked ; for they do not know what 
ſhame is, and ate ſurprized at an European's baſhfulneſs; 
but in the towns they are obliged to wear a kind of pet- 
ticoat, and ſome of them are neatly dreſſed. 

The gentlemen's houſes are generally built low of one 

ſtory, and conſiſt of five or ſix handſome apartments beau- 
tifully lined and floored with mahogany ; they have ge. 
nerally a piazza, to which is an aſcent by ſeveral ſteps, 
and this — as a ſcreen againſt the heat. In the towns 
are ſeveral houſes two ſtorics high; but this is difapproved 
of, becauſe they are ſeldom known to ſtand the ſhock of 
an earthquake, or the fury of a ſtorm. The neproes 
have nothing but a parcel of poor miſcrable huts built 
with reeds. 
There are few gardens that deſerve notice; the chief 
curioſities they produce is Engliſh peas, cabbages, ſome 
kinds of European fruits, and others peculiar to the cli- 
mate, The apple-tree ſeldom comes to any perfection, 
and bears but a very few years; the lame may alſo be 
faid of other fruits that thrive with us: indecd the 
plants and fruits which flouriih there would alone be 
ſufficient to render the gardens mot Jelighttul than can 
be imagined ; but they deſpiſe the orange, the lemon, 
the cacoa, and pomgranate ; and prefer to the tiac ſhade 
and fragrance of theſe a number of ſhrubs that wc of no 
manner of uſe. 

Learning is here at a low ebb : there are indecd a few 
gentlemen well verſed in literature ; but the generality 
feem to have a greater affection for gaming than {or v{c- 


and the flour dricd, it is made into cakes, and baked 


ful learning. Indeed thoſe whole fortunes can allow it, 


on a girdle over the fire. "Theſe cakes are white and frequently ſend their children to Great Britain, where 
criſp, and are preferred by the Creoles to any other bread ſjthey have the advantage of a polite and liberal education; 
whatever. Theſe ſevcral kinds of food are not peculiar {but in general a boy, till he is ſeven or eight years of age, 
to this iſland, ſince they are eaten in moſt of the other [{{pends his time with the ſervants and negroes, acquires 


iſlands and on the coutinent of North America. They 
do not want flour, for this they obtain from New Eng- 
land and other of our northern colonies. In every houſe 
they have an oven, and bake as they find occaſion, 
There are ſuch plenty of hogs, that many plantations 
have feveral hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceed- 
ing ſweet and delicate. Their beef, however, is tough 
and lean; but the mutton and lamb are tolerable; how- 
ever, the cattle bred on the iſland are but very few. 
The ſheep have their wool reſembling the hair of a goat, 
and ſerm of a larger ſize than ours. They have variety 
of wild-fowl, as well as common poultry ; and the tor- 
toiſe, or turtle caught on the coaſt are much admired, 
They have alſo fait cod from Newfoundland, and a 
great dent of ſalt beef from Ireland and the plantations 
on the continent ; for the ſervants are ſeldom allowed freth 
proviſions. 

The common drink for perſons in affluent circum- 
ſtances is Madcira wine mixed with water ; while thoſe 
of inferior rank drink rum punch, which being frequent- 
ly drank to exceſs, has obtained the name of kill-devil ; 
tor thouſands loſe their lives by it, eſpecially thoſe who 
are juſt come to the iſland ; for they cannot drink it to 
exceſs without expoſing themſelves to imminent danger ; 
as by heating the blood it brings on fevers, which in a 
few hours ſend them to the grave. They have allo ale 
and claret, but they are extravagantly dear. 

With reſpect to dreſs, the heat renders many cloaths 
iuſupportable, and therefore the men generally wear only 
thread ſtockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a handkerchief 
tied round the head, and a hat upon it. Wigs are never 
uſed but on Sundays, or in court time, and then gen- 
tlemen appcar very gay in coats of ſilk, and veſts trimmed 
with ſilver. The ſervants wear a coarſe linen frock, 
which buttons at the neck and hands, long trowſers of 
the ſame, a checked ſhirt, and no ſtockings. The ne- 
grocs generally go naked, except thofe that attend gen- 
tlemen, who take care to have them dreſſed in their own 
livery. 

The ladies make as gay an appearance as any where in 
Fvrope; they dreſs as rich, and appear with as good a 
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their broken way of talking, and their manner of beha- 
viour. He then, perhaps, gocs to ſchoul; but young 
maſter muſt not be corrected ; if he learns it is well, if 
not it cannot be helped. After learning to read, he goes 
to the dancing-ſchoul, commences beau, and then viſits 
and rakes with his equals. Some of the ladies read ; they 


are all fond of dancing, but take little care to improve 


their minds. | 

The current coin is entirely Spaniſh, and Engliſh mo- 
ney is ſeldom ſeen, except in the cabinets of the curious. 
There is no place perhaps where ſilver is fo plentiful ; 
they ufe no copper, and the loweſt piece is a ryal, which 
here paſſes for ſeven pence halfpenny ; but a halfpenny 
in Britain will go farther. You cannot dine for leſs than 
a piece of eight, and the common rate of boarding is three 
pounds a week. The difference between their money 
and Britiſh is twenty-fhve per cent. thus ſeventy-five 
pounds ſterling make one hundred pounds Jamaica cur- 
rency. 

The common diftempers here are high fevers and the 
belly-ach. The fevers are generally extremely violent, 
and a few hours will carry off the perſon afflicted by this 
diſorder. Few mils it on their firſt arrival, and for this 
reaſon many die as ſoon as they come to Jamaica. The 
belly-ach, or dry-gripes, is perhaps the ſevereſt pain that 
can be endured : it frequently takes away the uſe of the 
limbs, which are never recovered. The common reme- 
dies for this diſeaſe are gentle doſes of phyſic and clyſters. 
After they are ſome what recovered, the cold bath proves 
of 'great uſe in reſtoring them to their former vigour. 
The phyſicians here generally make fine eſtates, and Ja- 
maica has had ſeveral of them who have made a conſi- 
derable figure in the learned world. 

The iſland contains three forts of inhabitants ; maſters, 
ſervants, and ſlaves. Some of the gentlemen are ex- 
tremely polite, and uſe their inferiors with a great deal 
of good nature. However, moſt of them have a haughty 
diſpoſition, and require great ſubmiſſion ; but a ſtranger, 
who knows how to apply to their humour, generally gets 
into good buſineſs ; yet thoſe who are ſo unfortunate 
as to miſtake it, may look for buſineſs in another place. 
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The ſervants who behave well are reſpected and en- 
couraged ; thoſe who are found honeſt, and worthy of 
their truſt, ſometimes not only dine on the fame provi- 
ſions with their maſters, but wear as good cloaths, are 
allowed a horſe when they go abroad, and a negro boy 
to attend them. But others, who are cither ſtupid or 
roguiſh, are hardly uſed, often put in the ſtocks, and 
beat very ſevercly : their ſalt proviſions are weighed out, 
and they have nothing but what the law obliges the maſter 
to give. The ſervants labour is not very hard, it being 
much leſs than that of the day-labourers in Great Britain. 
Thoſe who have no trade, by which they can be of ſer- 
vice to their maſter, are only employed in looking after the 
negroes at work, or in overſeeing the boiling of the ſugar. 

The condition of the blacks is indeed much worſe, 
their ſervitude being perpetual, and they are obliged to 
toil for the benetit ot others without the lealt advantage 
to themſelves, and the moſt trivial error is puniſhed with 
a terrible whipping. *©* I am inclined to touch the hard- 
« ſhips which theſe poor creatures ſuffer in the tendereſt 
% manner, (fays our author, who ſeems to be a perſon of 
judgment and cantonr) from a particular regard which 
I owe to many of their matters; but I cannot conceal 
their ſad circcumſtances entirely. I have ſeen ſome of 
them ſcourged in the molt cruel manner for no other 
reaſon, but to latisfy the brutiſh pleaſure of an over- 
ſcer, who has their punichment moſtly at his diſcretion. 
have ſeen their bodics all in a gore of blood, the (kin 
torn off their backs with a cruel whip, beaten pepper 
and ſalt robbed in the wounds, and a large ſtick of 
ſcaling wax dropped leiſnrely on them. It is no won- 
der it the horrid pain of ſuch inhuman toi tures incline 
them to revel. 
that they are generally pcrverſe, which is owing to 
the many diſadvantages they lie under, and the bad 
example they daily fee.” We could wiſh that it was 
poſſible to diſprove this account. There are no doubt 
many perſons of humanity in Jamaica; but when the 
laſh is committed to abandoned villains inſenſible to hu- 
manity, and who have been tranſported from England 
for their crimes, it cannot be wondered at, that wretches 
like theſe, when raiſed to power, ſhould prove ſavage and 
inhuman ryrants, 

They; however, are not the only perſons guilty : the 
laws themſelves are in the extremeſt degree inhuman, and 
no country in the world exceeds them in the cruel methods 
by which they put theſe unhappy negroes to death. A 
rebellions black, or he that twice ſtrikes a white man, is 
condemned to the flames; he is carried to the place of ex- 
ecution, and chained flat on his belly, with his legs and 
arms extended; then fire is ſet to his feet, and he is 
burnt gradually up. Others they ſtarve to death, with a 
loaf hanging before their mouths. ** I have ſeen theſe 
„ unfortunate wretches, ſays our author, gnaw the fleſh 
{© off their ſhoulders, and expire in all the frightful 
© agonies of one under the moſt horrid tortures. Per- 
« haps indeed, he adds, ſuch ſeverities may be in ſome 
ſort excuſed, when we conſider the ſtate of the coun- 
try, and how impoſſible it would be to live amidſt ſuch 
numbers of ſlaves, without watching their conduct 
with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, and puniſhing their faults 
with the utmoſt ſeverity.” A new Hiftory of Jamaica 
in thirteen letters t a Friend. 

But ſurely ſuch inhumanity can be in no caſe neceſſary. 
We cannot here help borrowing the words of the judicious 
author of a work lately publiſhed, intitled, An Account of the 
European Settlements, who, after obſerving, that notwith- 
ſtanding the great care taken to make them propagate, the 
ill treatment they receive ſo ſhortens their lives, that in- 
ſtead of increaſing by the courſe of nature, many thou- 
ſands are annually imported to ſupply the place of thoſe 
who die by the hardſhips they ſuffer ; then adds, I 
% know that they are ſtubborn and untratable for the 
moſt part, and that they muſt be ruled with a rod of 
iron. I would have them ruled, but not cruſhed with it. 
I would have a humanity exerciſed which is conſiſtent 
with ſteadineſs. And I think it clear, from the whole 
& courſe of hiſtory, that thoſe nations which have be- 
% haved with the greateſt humanity to their ſlaves, were 
& always beſt ſerved, and ran the leaſt hazard from their 
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At the ſame time it miilt be confeſſed, 
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rebellions. And I am the more conviaced of the ne- 
ceſſity of theſe indulgencies, as ſlaves cannot go through 
ſo much work as freemen. The mind goes a great way 
in every thing; and when a man knows that his labour 
is for himlelf, and that the more he labouis the more 
he is to acquire, this conſciouſneſs carries him through, 
and ſupports him beneath the tatigues unde which he 
would have otherwile ſunk. 
* The principal time I would have reſerved for the 
indulgence I propoſe to be granted to the tlaves is Suns 
day, a day which is protaned in a mauner altogether 
ſcandalous in our colonies. On this day I would have 
them regularly attend at church; I would have them, 
particularly the children, carefully iaſtructed in the 
principles of religion and virtue, and eſpecially in th-: 
humility, ſubmiſſion, and honetty which become their 
condition. The reſt of the day might be devoted to 
innocent recreation. To theſe days of relaxation, and 
with the ſame exerciſes, ſhould be added ſome days in 
the grand feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whittun- 
* tide; and perhaps four or tive days in the year beſides, 
Such methods would by degrees habituate their maſters 
not to think them a ſort ot beaſts, and without fouls, 
as ſome of them do at preſent, who treat them accord- 
ingly; and the fiaves would of courſe grow more 
honeſt, tractable, and leſs of eye-ſervants ; unleis the 
ſanction of religion, the precepts of morality, and ail 
the habits of an early inſtitution, be of no advantage 
& to mankind.” 


S EZ CT. VI, 
The Manners and Cujtoms of the Nevraes, 


VIE owners of theſe ſlaves ſet aſide for each a {mall 
par oel of ground, and allow them the Sundays to 


cultivate it: in it they generally plant maize, Guinea 
corn, plantains, yams, cocoas, potatoes, &c. This is the 


tood which ſupports them, unleſs ſome of them, who are 
more induſtrious than others, raiſe a ſtock of fowls, which 


they carry to market on the Sundays, the only market- 


day in Jamaica, and fell for a little money, with which 
they purchaſe ſalt-beef, filk, or pork, to make a diſh 
which they call pepper-pot. 

Theſe ſlaves, on their firſt arrival from the coaſt of 


Guinea, are expoſed naked to fale : they are then gene- 


rally very ſimple and innocent creatures, but they ſoon 
become roguiſh enough; and when they come to be 
whipped, excuſe their taults by the example of the whites. 

Their notions of religion are very inconſiſtent, and 


vary according to the different countries from which they 


come; but they join without diſtinction in their ſolemn 
ſacrifices and gambols. They generally believe that there 
are two gods, a good and a bad one: the good god they 
tell you lives in the clouds, and is very kind and favour- 
able to mankind ; for it was he that taught their fathers 
to till the ground, and to hunt for their ſubliſtence: while 
the evil god ſends ſtorms, earthquakes, and all kinds of 
miſchiet. Hence they love the former, and tear the lat- 
ter, They have no idea of heaven, farther than the 
pleaſure of returning to their native country, whither they 
believe every negroc goes after death. This thought is ſo 
agreeable, that it cheers the poor creatures, and renders 
the burthen of life eaſy, which would otherwiſe be quite 
intolerable. They look on death as a bleſſing, and it is 
ſuprizing to ſee with what courage and intrepidity ſome 
of them meet it; they are quite tran{ported to think their 
ſlavery is near an end, that they ſhall revitit their happy 
native ſhores, and ſee their old friends and acquaintance, 
When a negroe is about to expire, his fellow-tlaves Kils 
him, wiſh him a good journey, and fend their hearty 
good wiſhes to their relations at Guinea. They male 
no lamentations; but with a great deal of joy interr his 
body, firmly believing he is gone home and happy, 
When any thing about a plantation is miſſing, they 
have a ſolemn kind of oath, which the eldeſt negroe al- 
ways adminiſters, and is by them accounted extremely 
ſacred ; but this they never take without the expreſs com- 
mand of their maſter or overſeer, They then range them- 


{elves 
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ſelves in the ſpot of ground appropriated for the burying- 


place of the negroes, and one of them opens a grave, when 
he who acts the prieſt takes a little of the earth, and puts 
it into every one of their months, and they imagine that 
if any has been guilty their belly will {well and occaſion 
their death. 

None of them are allowed to touch any arms, unleſs 
by their maſter's command ; or to go out of the bounds 
of the plantailon to which they belong, without a ſpecial 
permit ſigned by their owner or the chief overſeer. They 
are kept in ſuch awe, that they are afraid to let even the 
teaſt thought of liberty appear 3 and when they ſee the 
whites muſter and exerciſe, they are ſtruck with terror. 
This indeed is not the caſe with the Creolian negroes, 
who all of them ſpeak Engliſh, and are ſo far from fear- 
ing a muſter, that they are very familiar with it, and can 
exerciſe extremely well, 


SECT. Vis. 


The Diviſions and principal Towns of Jamaica; its Govern» 
ment and Trade; with a particular Account of the Log- 
wood Cutters in the Bay of Honduras, and the Trade 
carried on with the Spaniards in America. 


HE whole illand is divided into nineteen diſtricts, 


or pariſhes, each of which ſends two members to | 
the aſſembly, and allows a competent maintenance to a 
miniſter, Anciently Port Royal was the capital of the 


iſland ; it ſtood upon the very point of a long narrow neck 
of land, which towards the ſea formed part of the border 
of a very noble harbonr of its own name. In this har- 
bour above a thouſand fail of the largeſt ſhips could 
anchor with the greateſt convenience and ſftety ; and the 
water vas ſo deep at the quay of Port Royal, that veſſels 
ot the greateſt burthen could lay their broad-ſides to the 
Wharfs, and load and unload at very little expence or 
trouble. This convenience weighed fo much with the 
inhabitants, that they choſe this ſpot for their capital, 
though the place was a hot dry ſand, that did not produce 
one of the neceſſaries of lite, and not even freſh water. 
However, this advantageous ſituation rendered it a con- 
ſiderable place, and it contained two thouſand houles 
very handſomely built, and that were let at as high arent 
as thoſe of London. It grew to all this in about thirty 
years time, and there were few places in the world which 
tor the ſize could be compared to this town for trade, 
wealth, and an entire corruption of manners. 

However, on the ninth of June, 1692, an earthquake, 
which ſhouk the whole iſland to its foundations, over- 
wheimed the city, and buried nine-tenths of it eight fa- 
thoms under water. This earthquake not only demoliſh- 
ed the city, bat made a terrible devaſtation all over the 
illand, and was followed by a contagious diſeaſe, Which 
wis near giving the niſhing hand to its deſtruCtion, 

he city was rebuilt after the earthquake, but it was 
again deltroycd ; for ten years after a terrible fire laid it 
in aſhes: yet the extraordinary coavenience ot the har- 
bour induced the inhabitants to rebuild it once more. But 
in 1722 one ot the moſt dreadful hurricanes on reed 
reduced it a third time to a heap of rubbhiſh. Warned by 
theſe extraordinary calamities, the cullcm-kouſe and 
public offices were removed from thence, aud rhe princi- 
pal inhabitants ſettled on the oppoſite fide of the bay at 
the town of Kingſton. Port Royal has, hover, thus 
or tour handſome ltreets, ſeveral croſs lande, a fine church, 
an hoſpital for lick and diſabled fouldier:, and var for 
the ling's naval ſtores, with conveniences for the work 
men employed about his majelty's ſhips cf war. The 
harbour is guarded by one of the ſtraugelt lorts in the 
Welt Indies, which has a ling of ncar © hundred pivces 
of canon, and a garriſon ot foldicrs maintained at the 
ext ice of the crown. 

Kingiton is commodiouſly ſcated for freſh water, and 
all manner ot accommodations. Ihe ſtreets are broad. 
rerſectly ſtraight, and cut cach other at equal diſtances 
and right angles. It is about a mile long, and contains 
above a thouſand houſc, mas of them hapdſomely 


duil!, though low, with por ticos, aud eur y couvcuicnce | 
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for a comfortable habitation ia that climate. Here the 
inferior courts ſit, and the receiver-general, ſecretary, and 
ſurveyor, are obliged to keep officers. It has one or tuo 
churches, the Jews have two ſynagogues, and the Quak- 
ers a meeting-houſe. The fortifications of the hat out 
were greatly improved by the late governor Knowles, 

Nor far from Kingſton the river Cobre, a conſiderable 

but not navigable ſtream, falls into the ſea ; and upon is 
banks ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh | own, the 
ſeat of the government, and the place where the courts 
of juſtice are held, and conſequently the metropolis of 
Jamaica, though it is inferior in ſize to Kingſton. How- 
ever, though it has leſs buſineſs, it has more paicty. 
Here reſide many perfons of large fortunes, who make a 
very ſplendid figure. It is ſurprizing to ſee the number 
of coaches and chariots perpetually plying, behdes thoie 
belonging to ptivate perſons. Here is a regular aſſembiy, 
a theatre in which plays are acted, and it being the re- 
ſidence of the governor, and the principal officers ol the 
government, who have very profitable places, all con- 
ſpire with the genius of the inhabitants, which inclines 
them to an oſtentatious and expenſive way of lite, to ren- 
der it a very ſplendid and agreeable place. 
We fhall now proceed to give a ſummary account of 
the government of Jamaica. The king of Great Bruain, 
is in all the other royal governments, appoints the gov de- 
or and council, while the repreſentatives ut the people 
re choſen by the frecholders. I' be governor is captaiu- 
eneral, admiral, and chancellor cf the iſland ; has power 
to iſſue out all forts of commiiſions; to ſummou and 
iſſolve aſſemblies; to make counſellors ; to pardon all 
rimes, except treaſon or murder, and even for thole ig 
grant a reprieve ; to place and diſplace all ofticers who 
— not by patent: in a word, to act with fovcreign auth«:« 
rity under his majeſly; and has a negative voice in all acts 
'of the allembly. As he is chancellor, he is impowered 
to grant adminiſtrations and executorſhips of the eſtates 
of perſons dying inteſtate ; and this laſt brings in a con- 
ſiderable profit. His ſtanding ſalary is two thouland ave 
hundred pounds a year ; the aſſembly vote the governor 
as much more, and this, with the other great profits of 
his office, make it in the whole little iuferiur to ten 
thouſand pounds a year. 

The council, who are twelve in number, are generally 
men of the belt eſtates and quality in the country, and are 
appointed by letters of mandamus from the king. On the 
death or diſmiſſion of any of theſe, the governor nominates 
others to ſupply their places. It is their duty to adviſe 
and afliſt the governor, and even to be a check upon him, 
if he exceeds the bounds of his commillion. This body 
torms the upper houſe in the aſſembly, where it has the 
ſame power us the houſe of peers in England. 

he grand court, which takes cognizance of all civil 
pleas, as well a» of crimes that merit corporal puuiſh- 
ment, Ats :uur times in the year. Their ſeſſion is limited 
to twenty-one days, during which they frequently diſ- 
patch a great deal of buſineſs, The chief juſtice has fix 
athftants, who are generally men of the greateſt know- 
ledge, and of the fuirelt characters. There are many in- 
ferior courts, who decide cauſes of leſs than twenty pounds 
value, and juf':cc is generally impartially diſtributed, and 
without delay. 

"The militia ;- iger the direction of officers appointed 
by the 90\c1u1, and all from ſixteen to ſixty are obliged 
to mitt, 

The revenue of the iſland js reckoned to amount to 
ſeventy thoufand pounds, out of which arc paid a great 
number ot public officers, who have very large ſalaries. 

Viz ade of Janinica principally conſis in the fol- 
lou ind articles: tuft, ig e, of which they inn ported in 
[733 tene menfand titre kvnadred and ſifteen hopl- 


heads, tame to large as to ben ton weir ity which can 
not be worth !els in Fug! nd gan oer hundred twenty- 
four thouſend teen hundied ard twenty-five pounds 
[terling, molt tuns comes foo T.omdon, Brittol, att 
Liverpool ; wid tome pitt tt 3 (2h to North Americi, 
in return loi the corn, pe. +, ct, pk, clce, plant, 
ſtaves, pitch, and tur, vl thy Otte from thence, 'F he 
ſecond is rum, of wc, toy export wwornt foar thomand 
puncheons. I lie UG is 0e, in Which they make a 
| Fea. 
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great part of their returns for New England, where there | built the city of St. Jago de la Vega, now Span: Torn, 
are great diſtilleries. "Theſe are all the produce of their | On the firſt arrival of the Spaniards the Indians appeared 
grand ſtaple the ſugar- cane. The fourth is cotton, of | in arms, and bravely reſolved to maintain their Hberties 
which they ſend out two thouſand bags. The fifth are againſt thole buld intruders; and had certainly been 
various drugs, as cacao, coffee, a conſiderable quantity ſucceſsful, at leaſt for a while, had not ihe Spaniurds at 
of pimento, ginger, ſweet-mears, drugs for dyers and apo- length taken the advantage of their ſimple natur es, and 
thecarics, mahogany, and manchanecl plank. Some of | deluded them by ſpecious ſhews of peace and well con- 
the moſt conſiderable articles of their trade are with the | trived proteſtations : but they in a ffn time felt the 
continent of New Spain and Terra Firma; for in the diſmal effects of giving faith to the Spaniards, who were 
former they cut great quantities of logwood, and both in no ſooner in a condition of putting their bloody detigns 
the former and latter carry on an extremely profitable in practice, than they began a horri9 maſſacre, mw de cd, 
trade in negroes, and all the kinds of European goods butchered, and deftroyed, in a tew years, to the amount 
carried thither from Spain by the flota. | of ſixty thouſand of the natives, an fearce kett one alive, 

Both the logwood and contraband trade have been the Some took refuge in the woods, and retired to the caves 
ſubject of much contention, and even the cauſe of a war | and faſtneſſes, whither they were purſued and huntcd by 
between England and Spain. The cutting of logwood | thoſe ſavage tyrants, and cut to pieces. Before this de- 
in the bay of Honduras on the ſouthern ſide of the penin-| folation, Jamaica was one of the beſt pcopled of all the 
ſala of Jucatan has been long claimed as a right by Eng- Antilles ; but ſuch was the deſtructive ſlaughter which 
land, and this privilege was confirmed to his Britannic the Spaniards made, that the very name of an Indian was 
majeſt y's ſubjects in the moſt expreſs terms by the late in a few years rooted out, and noae left to preſerve the 
treaty of peace in 1763. memory of that once flouriſhing people. 

The logwood cutters are chiefly compoſed of vagabonds | This ifland was potſeſſed by the Spaniards till Oliver 
and fugitives from all parts of North America, and their | Cromwell, being ſenſible of the advantage they obtained 
way of life is ſuitable. They live in a kind of lawleſs | from their provinces in America, ſent a conſiderable 
manner, though they elect one among them whom they | ſquadron of men of war, commanded by the generals 
call their king, and to him pay as much obedience as | Penn and Venables, in 1654, to take the fine illand of 
they think fit. The country is low and extremely marſhy, Hiſpaniola, This they attempted, and being repulſed 
the air moleſted by muſketoes, and the water infeſted | with Joſs, the principal commanders tearing to return to 
with alligators; and yet a life of licentiouſneſs, a plenty of England without ſucceſs, wiſely reſolved to try what 
rum, large gains, and a want of thought, have reconciled | could be done againſt the iſland of J»maica, before the 
them both to the hardſhips of their employment and the | inhabitants of that ifJand could receive encouragement by 
un wholeſomeneſs of the climate. They go always well | the news of their defeat in Hiſpaniola. 
armed, and are ſaid to amount to above one thouſand five] The fleet and troops ſoon arriving at Jamaica, they 
hundred men. This trade in ſome years employs near | ſevercly puniſhed the officers who had ſhewn an ill ex- 
ſix tons of ſhipping, finds employment for a number of | ample by their cowardice, and iſſued orders, that if any 
ſcamen, conſumes a great deal of our manufactures, and |man attempted to run away, the next man to him ſhould 
the value of returns are ſaid to be about ſixty thouſand | put him to death; and if he failed to do it, he ſhould he 
pounds ſterling a year. This trade is generally carried on liable to be tried for his life. Fortified with theſe reſolu- 
by veſſels from New England, New York, and Penaſyl-| tions, the troops were no ſooner landed, than advancing 
vania, who take up the goods they want in Jamaica, towards the fort, they made themſelves maſters of it with 

There is {till a more profitable trade carried on between] little. loſs, and the next morning, when the ſun aroſe, 
this illand and the Spaniſh continent, which has alſo been | marched towards a ſavanna near the town, when ſome 


the cauſe of much diſpute between the courts of England | Spaniards advanci g 


ng to ineet them, deſired to treat. But 
and Spain. A ſhip from Jamaica having taken negroes, | this Venables refuled, unleſs they would ſend his men 


and a proper ſortment of goods there, proceeds ia time of | a conſtant ſupply of proviſions, of which they were in 

e to a harbour called the Grout, about four miles | great want. To this the Spaniards conſented, and hav- 
from Porto Bello. A perſon who underſtands Spaniſh is | ing performed their promiſe, the following articles were 
directly ſent aſhore to give the merchants of the town | agreed upon: That all the forts, arms, ammunition, and 
notice of the arrival of the veſſel; the ſame news is like- | neceſſaries of war, with all the ſhipping in the harbours of 
wiſe carried with great ſpeed to Panama, from whence | the iſland, and all wares, merchandize, &c. ſhould be 
the merchants ſet out diſguiſed like peaſants, carrying | delivered up for the uſe of the protector and the common- 
jars almoſt filled with ſilver; but the top covered with | wealth of England. That all the inhabitants of the 
meal, to deceive the officers of the revenue. Here the iſland, except ſome that were particularly named, ſhould 
ſhip frequently remains trading five or fix weeks toge- have their lives granted. That thoſe who choſe it ſhould 
ther. The Spaniards uſually come on board, leave their | have leave to ſtay, and the others be carried to New Spain, 
money, and take their negroes, and their goods packed | or fome other of his Catholic majeſty's American domi- 
up in parcels fit for one man to carry, after they have | nions ; together with their apparel, books, and papers. 
beea firſt handſomely entertained on board, and received | That the commiſſion officers alone ſhould be permitted to 
proviſions ſufficient for their journey home. If the whole | wear their rapiers and poniards; and that the artificers 
cargo is not diſpoſed of here they bear off eaſtward to the and meaner fort of people ſhould be permitted to remain 
Brew, a harbour about five miles from Carthagena, where| in the iſland, and enjoy their goods, provided they con- 
they ſoon find a vent for the reſt. There is no trade more formed to the laws that ſhould be eſtabliſhed. Thus the 
profitable than this; for they are paid in ready money, | whole iſland was reduced, and the conqueſt was confirm- 
and the goods ſell higher than at any other market. It] ed to Great Britain by a ſubſequent treaty. However, 
is not on this coaſt alone, but every where upon the Spa- many of the Spaniſh negroes retiring to the mountains, 
niſh main that this trade is carried on; nor is it by the] maintained their ground there, and being afterwards joig- 
Engliſh only, but the French from Hiſpaniola, the Dutch | ed by ſeveral other fugitives from the Engliſh plantations, 
from Curaſſoa, and even the Danes have ſome ſhare in] became very formidable; nor could they be ſubdued, 
it. However, when the Spaniſh guarda coſtas ſeize upon | though a body of regular troops were ſent over to rhe 
one of tneſe veſſels, they make no ſcruple of confiſcating | aſliſtance of the planters. However, governor Trelawuv 
the cargo, and of treating the crew little better than it | entering into a treaty with them, it was agreed that they 


they were pirates. ſhould remain an independent ſtate, and be governed by 


their own magiſtrates, on condition of their harbouring 
SECT. IX no more fugitives. They are faid now to live in a very 

s . |Sriendly manner with the Engliſh, and, in caſe of an in- 
A conciſe Hiſtory of Jamaica. | valion, ſome imagine they will contribute greatly to 


the defence of the iſland ; while others ſuppoſe that theſe 
E iſland of Jamaica was diſcovered by Columbus | negroes are not yet to be truſted, and for this reaſon ſome 


in his ſecond voyage, in the year 1594 ; his ſon | of the belt lands in the iſland which lie in their neigh- 
Diego was the fir European governor of the iſland, and | bourhood are not cultivated. 
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After the Reſtoration the Spaniards ceded Jamaica to 


the king of England. Some of the troops employed in 
its reduction had ſettled there; many of the royaliſts, who 
had been uncaſy at home, had ſonght an aſylum in this 
illand, and not a few planters from Barbadoes were invit- 
ed thither by the extraordinary fertility of the foil, and 
the other advantages which it afforded, The latter taught 
the former ſettlers the manner of raiſing the ſugar-cane, 
and making ſugar ; for at firſt they had wholly applied 
themſelves to the raiſing of cacao, as the Spaniards had 
done before them. It was very happy for them that they 
fell into this new practice, for the groves of the cacao 
trees planted by the Spaniards began to fail, and the new 
lantations did not anſwer. 

What gave freſh life to this ſettlement, and at once 
raiſed it to a ſurprizing pitch of opulence, which it has 
fince hardly equalled, was the reſort thither of the pirates 
called the Buccancers ; men who fought with the moſt 
deſperate bravery, and ſpent their plunder with the moſt 
laviſh extravagance, were welcome gueſts in ſamaica, 
rhey often brought three or four hundred thouſand pieces 
of cight at a time, which were immediately ſquandered 
in exceſſive gaming, wine, and women. Thus vaſt for- 
tunes were made, and the returns of treaſure to England 
were prodigiouſly great. By this means the inhabitants 
had raiſed ſuch funds, that when the fource of this wealth 
was ſtopped up by the ſuppreſſion of the pirates, they 
were enabled to turn their induſtry into better channels; 
and they increaſed ſo faſt, that it was computed there 
were ſixty thouſand whites, and a hundred and twenty 
thouſand negroes in the iſland. 

But while the inhabitants were filled with the gayeſt 
hopes and wallowing in riches, they ſuffered one of the 
moſt violent earthquakes that perhaps was ever felt. Of 
this we have taken notice in treating of the deſtruction 
of Purt Royal, in which city two thouſand whites and 
blacks periſhed. It will be proper here to add, that the 
houſes all over the iſland were thrown down, and the ſur- 
viving inhabitants forced to dwell in huts. Two great 
mountains falling ſtopped the courſe of a river, that was 
ery from that place for a whole day, by which means 
vaſt quantities of fiſh were taken up, to the great relief 
of the diſtreſſed. An high mountain was ſplit, and part 
of it falling into a level plain, covered ſeveral ſettle- 
ments; and almoſt all the ſhips and ſloops were loſt in 
the harbour ; but we have not room to deſcribe the ter- 
rors of this dreadful ſcene. A general ſickneſs ſoon fol- 
lowed, which alſo carried off a great number df the in- 
habitants. 

The enemies of Creat Britain were not idle ſpectators 
of ſuch a dreadful event; the French propoſed to make an 
eaſy conqueſt of a ruined iſland, where poverty, ſickneſs, 
and every hardſhip now prevailed ; ſo much was Jamaica 
changed. They invaded the iſland with firm hopes of 
ſucceſs : but though the inhabitants had ſo many difficul- 
ties to ſtruggle with, they {till retained their priſtine 
ſpirit and native courage; the invaders were repulſed, 
and only eighteen of them left to carry the news of their 
defeat. Thele loſſes ſeem not yet to have been ſufficiently 
repaired. It is ſaid that at preſent the white inhabi- 
tants ſcarcely excezd twenty-five thouſand fouls, and yet 
the blacks are computed to amount to near ninety thou- 
ſaad; an amazing diſproportion ! 


„ 
Of the CAakIIBEE ISLANDS, 


A conciſe Deſcription of Anguilla and Barbuda ; their 
Situation, Extent, and Produce. 


now proceed to ſuch of the Caribbee Iſlands as 

V V are ſubject to Great Britain. This name feems 
to have been given to ſome of theſe iſlands before they 
became ſubject to the Spaniards ; who, to colour over 
their maſſacring the inhabitants, pretended that the name 
of Caribbee ſignifies cannibal, and that the inhabitants 
of all theſe iſlands were eaters of human fleſh : but it does 
not appear that there ever was a nation cither here, or 
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in any part of the American continent, that deſerved to 
have the horrid and odious name of man- eaters. Eleven 
of theſe iſlands, with the Granadillos, all of which are 
ſmall, and ſome of them very inconſiderable, belong to 
the Engliſh ; theſe are Anguilla, Barbuda, St. Chriſto- 
pher's, Nevis, Antego, or Antigua, Montſerrat, Domi- 
nica, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, Tobago, Granada, and 
the Granadines, or Granadillos. The firſt fix, with 
Porto Rico, Guadaloupe, &c. are alſo termed Leeward 
Iſlands; and the laſt, with Martinico, &c. are named 
Windward Iſlands. 

We ſhall begin with Anguilla, or Snake Iſland, a long 
and narrow tract, winding ſomewhat in the manner of a 
fnake, whence it received its name. This, which is the 
moſt northerly of the Caribbee Iſlands poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, is ſeated in the eighteenth degree twenty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and is ten leagees in length and 
three in breadth, 

This iſland is woody, but perfectly level. Its climate 
is nearly the fame with that of Jamaica. It abounds with 
taine cattle, with which it has been ſtocked by the Euro- 
peans; and alſo with the opoſſum, muſk-rat, alligator, and 
other animals common in the ſame climate. The Eng- 
liſh ſettled here in 1650, in a fruitful ſoil, where they 
applied themſelves to the planting of tobacco, the raiſing 
of corn, and the breeding of cattle, for which purpoſe they 
brought a ſtock with them. At preſent they chiefly ſub- 
fiſt by huſbandry, and make a little ſugar. They are 
far from being remarkable for their induſtry, or their 
numbers; and have been frequently pillaged by the 
French, who in 1745 made a deſcent on the ifland, to 
the number of a thouſand men, when ſix hundred of them 
marching up to attack a breaſt-work, were ſo well re- 
ceived by the continual fire of a hundred men poſted 
there to defend it, that they were obliged to return with 
the loſs of a hundred and fifty men, beſides ſome of their 
colours and fire - arms. 

Barbuda is ſeated in the ſeventeenth degree forty-ſcven 
minutes north latitude, and in the fixty-firſt degree forty- 
five minutes welt longitude, thirty-five miles to the north 
of Antigua, fifty-three north-eaſt of St. Chriſtopher's, 
and ninety ſouth-eaſt of Anguilla. It extends twenty 
miles in length, and twelve in breadth. The land is low 
and fertile; on the weſt fide it has a good road well 
ſheltered, and clear of rocks; but from the north-weſt 
and fouth-weſt ſide two ſhoals ef fand run above two 
leagues into the ſea. | 

This iſland produces citrons, oranges, pomegranates, 
Indian figs, grapes, pine apples, the ſenſitive plant, cacaos, 
cotton, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, caſſia, Braſil wood, 
and ebony ; with tobacco, indigo, maize, potatoes, 
yams, and other roots and drugs. 

Here are plenty of cows, ſheep, goats, and fowl ; the 
breeding of all which is the chief employment of the in- 
habitants, who make good profit of ſelling them to the 
other iflands ; the Engliſh here living much after the 
fame manner as our farmers, and have no immediate 
trade with England. Here are likewiſe ſerpents of va- 
rious kinds, ſome very large and not poiſonous, but are 
of ſervice 1n deſtroying rats, toads, and frogs; but the 
bite of others is incurable, if a remedy be not immediately 
adminiſtered. 

This colony was planted as early as any of the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, except St. Chriſtopher's ; but was ſo often 
diſturbed by the Caribbees, that the people were fre- 
quently forced to deſert their plantations; for there hardly 
paſſed a year in which they did not make one or two in- 
curſions, and that generally in the night, for they durſt 
not attack them by day; fo that the Engliſh grew weary 
of dwelling in a place where they were ſo much expoſed 
to the fury of the natives; and therefore deſerted the 
iſland : but the Caribbees diminiſhing daily in number, 
and the Europeans in the other iſlands increaſing, the 
Engliſh again poſſeſſed themſelves of Barbuda : in a few 
years the inhabitants amounted to five hundred, and 
they are now increaſed to about thirtcen or fourteen 
hundred. It is ſubject to a gentleman of the name 
of Codrington, who chooſes the governor, and enjoys 
the ſame prerogatives as the other Lords proprietors in 
America. 75 
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ST, CHRISTOPHER'S, 


Its Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, and Face of the Country ; 
its Vegetables and Animals ; its Inhabitants, and the 
Forts erected for their Defence; with a Deſcription of 
the Town of Baſſe Terre. 


HE iſland of St. Chriſtopher, commonly called by 
| our ſailors St, Kirt's, lies between the ſeventeenth 
degree ten minutes and the ſeventeenth degree forty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and the middle of the iſland is in the 
ſixty- ſecond degree forty minutes weſt longitude from 
London, it being about ten miles to the north of Nevis, 
and fourtecn leagues from Antigua, It extends twenty- 
five miles and a halt in length; but its greateſt breadth is 
no more than ſeven, 

The air is exceeding hot; but pleaſant, pure, and 
healthful, and agreeably tempercd with cool breezes. The 
days and nights are almoſt equal during the whole year, 
and it would ſeem to be conſtant ſummer were it not for 
the rainy ſcaſons and the hurricancs. 

la the thick woods, which are plentifully ſtocked with 
cabbage-trees, are {warms of monkies, who venture out 
iu the night to ſteal potatoes and other proviſions. At the 
top of the Conorrhee hills is a plain not three hundred 
yards wide, ending at the edge of a cavity of a prodigious 
depth, and about a mile in circumference, containing ſul- 
phur, from which riſe continual clouds of ſteam. A fur- 
long to the ſouth-ealt is a large rocky hill, called Mount- 
miſery, from a raſh man, who attempting to aſcend a 
precipice, fell backwards, and was killed. This is the 
higheſt poiat of land on St. Chriſtopher's, and it is ſaid 
to riſe about a mile and a half perpendicular from the 
ſea. In the ſulphureous cavity above-mentioned are 
two or three round holes in the earth, vulgarly called 
the Devil's Coppers: they are two yards aſunder, and 
each about three feet in diameter. The reverend Mr. 
Smith ſays, that when he ſaw them, they boiled fiercer 
than ever he ſaw a ſugar-copper. On this hill there is 
a great quantity of pure brimſtone, and on its top is a 

der magazine. 

St. Chriſtopher's is repreſented by ſome writers as one 
of the moſt delightful iſlands in the world. Its moun- 
tains, notwithſtanding there are dreadful rocks and thick 
woods between them, riſe one above another, and are 
adorned by rows of trees that bear a perpetual verdure, 
intermixed with handiome houſes covered with ſhining 
ſlate. The foil, which is light and ſandy, is not only 
proper for the cultivation of tobacco, but for that of ſu- 
gar, cotton, ginger, and fruit of all forts. It is well ſup- 
- plied with ſprings, and at the foot of the mountains on 
. the ſouth-welt part of the iſland has ſome hot ones pro- 
for baths: yet in ſome places the water is ſcarce, 
The valleys and ſides of the hills are very fertile, but the 
mountains are lets ſo; yet for the moſt part are over- 
grown with palmeto, cotton- trees, lignum-vitz and other 
trees. There are no trees in the iſland like ours, except 
ſuch as originally come from hence. The ſoil abounds 
with maize, pine-apples, prickly pears, with two forts of 
pepper; oue that grows in a little red huſk about four 
inches in length, and the other in ſmall pods. Here are 
alſo maſtic and locuſt trees, bananas, muſk-melons, water- 
melons, the papa, the manchaneel-trce, and many others. 
[t principally abounds with ſugar-canes, and is ſuppoſed 
to produce about ten thouſand hogſheads of ſugar one 
year with another, with a conſiderable quantity of rum. 
The iſland alſo affords a great quantity of ſalt, which is 
produced in a falt-lake, ſuppoſed to contain about eighty 
acres, Where the ſun exhaling the water during the hot 
weather, leaves a cruſt of ſalt at the bottom that exactly 
reſembles rock-cryſtal. | 

The animals are generally the ſame as thoſe in the 
other Caribbee iſlands ; but the moſt remarkable of its 
beaſts is the rocket, a kind of lizard, whoſe ſkin reſembles 
. a withered leaf, with yellow or blue ſpots. It has ſpark- 
ling eyes, always holds up its head, and is ia perpetual 
motion. Its tail turns up towards its back in a circle and 
à half, and when purſued it puts out its tongue. 


N 


The moſt noted of the birds, beſides thoſe common to 
the Caribbees, are the orinoca eagle and the craw-fowl. 
The feathers of the former are a light grey, curiouſly di- 
ver ſified with black ſpots, and the ends of the wings and 
tail are yellow. Itattacks only ſuch birds as have crooked 
3 and ſharp talons like itſelf, and always ſcizes them 

ying. 

The craw-fowl, which is as big as a large duck, is 
aſh-coloured, has a great head, ſmall eyes, and a ſhort 
neck, under which is a craw that will hold two gallons 
of water, It lives upon fiſh, which it watches from trees 
on the ſhore, and ſometimes dives in for them above a 
fathom under water. It is ſo intent on its prey that it is 
eaſily ſhot ; but is not fit for food. 

Their other birds are a few ſwans, a ſmall kind of 
(creech-owls, mountain-thruſhes, noddies, ſpoon- bills, 
pelicans, boobies, and common pigeons, beſides two or 
three wild forts, ground-doves, humming-birds, and 
ſome bats. 

Though no bees are hived, either here or in the iſland 
of Nevis, yet there is a great deal of honey produced by 
the wild bees ; but it will not make mead, on account of 
the warmth of the climate. 

The inhabitants are computed to amount to about eight 
thouſand whites and eighteen thouſand negroes. When 
it was inhabited by the French, they dwelt nearer to- 
gether than the Engliſh, who live ſcattered up and down 
the country for the convenience of planting ; but have 
as fine houſes as any in America, they being of cedar, 
adorned with walks and groves of orange and lemon-trees. 

The fortifications of the iſland are a fort erected on 
Brimſtone-hill, ſaid to be impregnable, and planted with 
forty-nine pieces of cannon. Charles-fort, which is 
furniſhed with forty pieces of ordnance, and a ſufficient 
quantity of ſtores ; and Londonderry-fort, on the eaſt 
ſide of Baſſe Terre. There are alſo ſix batteries raiſed 
at ſo many landing - places, mounted with forty-three can- 
non in all, 

The iſland is divided into the pariſhes of St. John, 
Chriſt-church, and St. Mary, on the north; St. Anne, 
St. Thomas, and Trinity, on the ſouth ſides; and in 
each is a handſome church, wainſcotted and furniſhed 
with pews, which, as well as the pulpit, are of ebony, 
cedar, red-wood, brazil, and other precious ſorts of wood, 
of a beautiful colour and fragrant ſcent. 

Baſſe Terre, the capital of the iſland, is a fine town 
built by the French, under the cannon of their fort. The 
houſes are of good brick, free-ſtone, and timber; and 
among other buildings, are a town-houſe, an hoſpital, 
and a large church. "They erected their caſtle on the eaſt 
ſide of a high mountain, ſhaded with lofty ever · green 
trees, about a mile and a half from the ſea. This caſtle is 
built of brick and free-ſtone, has very noble halls and 
apartments, wainſcotted with cedar, and a fine proſpect 
of delightful plantations of ſugar-canes and ginger, with 
a long walk of lemons and orange-trees, leading to 
a large court before it. This caſtle, which was once 
defended by five ſconces, mounted with cannon, has a 
chapel on one fide, and on the other great ſtone ciſterns, 
into which water is brought by pipes under ground. 
Between this place and the mountains is a large and 
beautiful garden that produces the moſt delightful 
flowers and plants of Europe and America, and is adorned 
with a fountain. 

The iſland has a militia conſiſting of one regiment of 
foot, a troop of horſe, and another of dragoons, amount- 
ing in the whole to about one thouſand three hundred and 
forty men. | 


SECT, XI. 


Of the Settlement and Revolutions that have ha 
| the Mand of St. Chriſtopher. 


in 


T. Chriſtopher's was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus in his firſt voyage to America, who gave it 

this name from the figure of its mountains, there being in 
the upper part of this iſland a very high mountain, bear- 
ing on its ſummit another of a ſmaller ſize, as St. 


Chriſ- 
topher 


| | 


| 
| 
| 
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topher is painted like a giant carrying our Saviour on | 
his back. About the year 1623 Sir Thomas Warner, an 
Engliſh adventurer, and M. Deſnambuc, a French gen- 
tleman, who commanded for the French in America, 
arrived at St. Chriſtopher's on the ſame day, and both 
took polleſſion of the iſland in the names of their reſpec- 
tive maſters. It was then inhabited by the Caribbees, 
and the Spaniards uſed to put in there in their Weſt⸗ 
India voyages, to take in freſh water, they being on ſuch 
good terms with the Caribbees, they ſometimes left 
their ſick on ſhore, of whom the natives took great care. 

The above gentlemen leaving ſome of their men on the 
iſland, returned to their reſpective countries for recruits, 
when their maſters approving of their conduct, ſent them 
back in 1626 with ſupplies of men and proviſions, and 
with commiſſions to the governors of the new ſettle- 
ments. M. Deſnambuc arrived there about the month of 
January 1627, with about three hundred people, after a 
long and ſickly voyage. Sir "Thomas had as many men, 
and had proceeded a good way in the ſettlement before 
the arrival of the French. The two governors, therefore, 
to prevent any diſputes about the buſineſs of their re- 
ſpective territories, ſet boundaries to their ſeveral divi- 
lions, with this particular regulation, that hunting and 
fiſhing ſhould be equally free to the inhabitants of both 
nations; and the falt-ponds and molt valuable timber 
ſhould be in common, together with the mines and ha- 
venus; they even concluded an offenſive and defenſive 
league againſt all their enemies, after which they pro- 
ceeded with great harmony. 

The Engliſh, however, receiving ſupplics of men and 
proviſions trom London, throve better than the French ; 
and not only became ſtrong enough to keep what they 
had, but to ſpare men for ſettling plantations at Nevis, 
of which Sir Thomas Warner took poſſeſlion, and left a 
ſettlement there in 1628. 

The Spaniards being in the mean time alarmed at the 
progreſs of the Engliſh and the French in the Caribbee 
iſlands, thought the fafety of their own plantations 
required their preventing thoſe nations ſettling in their 
neighbourhood, and therefore, the next year, ſent Fre- 
deric de Toledo with twenty - four ſhips and fifteen fri- 
gates to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh and French of St. Chriſ- 
ropher's. Don Frederic ſeized ſome Engliſh ſhips near 
the iſle of Nevis, and then anchored under the cannon 
of a fort called Bafſe Terre, commanded by M. Roſley. 
Neither the French nor Engliſh forts were then in a con- 
dition to oppoſe ſuch an enemy. Roſſey, after a ſmall 
oppoſition, abandoned Baſle Terre, and retired to Cabes 
Terre, another fort commanded by M. Deſnambuc in 
perſon ; but neither could prevail on their men to de- 
fend themſelves there, nor to retire to the mountains, 
where they. might have been able to oppoſe a great army ; 
and nothing could ſatisfy them but embarking and leav- 
ing the place, and with this M. Deſnambuc was obliged 
to comply. In the mean time the Engliſh, being in 
great conſternation at hearing the news of Deſnambuc's 
retiring with his colony, ſome endeavoured to eſcape by 
ſea, others fled to the mountains, and all who were left, 
{ent deputies to treat with the Spaniards. Don Frederic, 
who had them now in his power, commanded all on 
the iſland inſtantly ro depart, on pain of being pat to the 
ſword ; and to haſten their going, ſent them the Eng- 
liſh ſhips he had taken at Nevis; but theſe ſhips not hav- 
ing room for all the people, with their families, he con- 
fented that thoſe who could not embark, ſhould (tay till 
they could be removed. Don Frederic now weighed an- 
chor, taking with him ſix hundred of the Engliſh who 
were fitteſt for his ſervice. But he was no ſooner gone 
than the Engliſh who were left, reſolved to go on with 
the ſettlement ; when the French, who had gone no farther 
than to Antigua and Montſerrat, ſending a ſhip for intelli- 
gence to St. Chriſtopher's, and being informed that the 
Spaniards were gone, and the Engliſh buſy in rebuilding 
and planting, rejoiced at this happy and unexpected turn, 
and failing back to St. Chriſtopher's, reſumed the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their former habitations. 

The Engliſh now continued carrying on their colony, 
and increaſed fo faſt, that in 1632, they ſpared more 
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men for new ſettlements at Barbuda, Montſerrat, and 


Nevis, 


Antigua, and at the fame time had good houſes at St. 
Chriſtopher's, with wives and famities; but few of the 
French married, or took much pains about furniſhin 
themſelves with many of the accommodations of life. 
M. Deſnambuc dicd about the year 1637, and an Ame- 
rican company, which he had cauſed to be ſet up in 
France, continued only till the year 1661, when their 
ſhare of this and the other iſlands was ſold to the knights 
of Malta, of whom in 1664, they were bought by the 
Weſt India company, Sir "Thomas Warner did not lon 
ſurvive the French governor ; but, before his death, the 
colony was greatly increaſed. 

About the time of the Revolution, animoſities aroſe 
between the two nations, and were carried to a great 
height. The French, even before war was declared ei- 
ther in England or France, entered the Engliſh pale, 
and deſtroyed all before them with fire and ſword, 
forced the inhabitants to fly to their forts for ſafety, 
which, however, for want of timely fuccours, they were 
obliged to ſurrender, together with their part of the 
iſland, on the 29th of July 1689, and could obtain no 
better terms than being removed to Nevis. 

The French, however, had not been above eight months 
ſole maſters of the iſland, when a moſt dreadful carth- 
quake deſtroyed their poſſeſſions; the earth in many places 
opened nine feet, deſtroyed their fugar-mills and houſes, 
overturned their Jeſuits college, and all the other ſtone- 
buildings. The next year the Engliſh, under colonel 
Codrington and Sir Thomas Thornhill, recovered the 
iſland, and remained fole maſlers of it, after having re- 
moved one thouſand eight hundred Frenchmen, with 
their families, to Hiſpaniola ; and though the French were 
reſtored to their part of the iſland by the treaty of Rvf- 
wick, yet in 1702, upon the breaking out of Queen 
Anne's war, Codrington again attacked the French {et- 
tlements, and drove every man out of the iflind ; and 
the country being yielded to the crown of Great Britain, 
by the peace of Utrecht, all the French territory was 
ſold for the benefit of the public, which muſt have pro- 
duced a very large ſum, ſince eighty thouſand pounds of 
the money was in bank till the year 1733, when it was 


appropriated by parliament for the marriage · portion of 
the princeſs Anne to the prince of Orange. 


SECT. XIII. 


Of the Hand NEVIS. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Plants; with a 
Deſcription of the Didilledos Tree, Of the Cattle and wild 
Animals, among which is deſcribed the Land-pike, the 
Seldier-ſnail, the Fly-catcher, the Land- crab, and others. 


HE iſland of Nevis is three or four miles ſouth- 

eaſt of the ſouth-eaſt point of St. Chriſtopher's, 
whence they are full in fight of each other ; and from hence 
may be diſtinctly perceived, in a clear day, the iſlands 
of Euſtachia, Saba, St. Bartholomew, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Montſerrat, and Redondo. It is only fix leagues 
in circumference, and has a high mountain in the middle 
of it, ſaid to be exactly a mile and a half perpendicular, 
and 1s covered with plantations and trees. 

The climate is [aid by ſome to be even hotter than that 
of Barbadoes, though the latter is much nearer to the 
Line. Fevers are very rite here, eſpecially in October, 
when the trade-winds veer from the eaſt to the north. 

The land 1s very fertile ; Engliſh beans bloſſom in the 
mountain plantations, but never pod ; yet the ſamphire, 
cucumbers, common lettuces, kidney-beans, cellery, and 
naſturtiums, &c. are excellent. Among the trees is one 
called the diddledoo, reſembling a cod!ing-tree; but with 
narrow thin leaves. It bears a lovely bloſſom of the 
fineſt yellow and ſcarlet colours, and is eſteemed a ſove- 
reign remedy againſt the green- ſickneſs. 

Though the vallies are fruitful, the riſing ground is 
ſtony, and the plantations grow worſe in proportion a» 
they riſe towards the ſummit of the mountain. Ine 
produce of this is much the fame as the other Caribbee 
iſlands : they have oranges, limes, and lemons ; but 
ſugar, which is the ſtaple commodity, anſwers all the 


purpoſes 
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purpoſes of money, and all the trade of the iſland is ma- 
naged by it. Their ſugar is for the moſt part muſcovado; 
tobacco, cotton, and ginger were formerly much culti- 
vated; but all theſe have been neglected to make way 
for the ſugar-cane, which produces ſuch plenty of ſugar, 
that fifry or ſixty ſhips have been laden with it in this 
ſmall iſland, within a year, for Europe. 

As no hay is made here their ſaddle-horſes are fed 
wich graſs weeded out from among the ſugar-canes, as 
alſo with green blades of Indian corn, Guinea corn, 
and New England oats; but their mill-horſes, aſſes, 
and mules are generally fed ip paſtures, except during 
the ſugar harveſt, when they live on the ſugar-cane tops 
and the ſkimmings of the ſugar coppers. The ſheep of 
this illand have neither horns nor wool ; but are hairy 
and ſmooth ſkinned, and have generally ſmall red or 
black ſpots like thoſe of a fine ſpaniel. They breed twice 
a year, if not oftener, and have generally two, three, or 
four lambs at a time, and even ſuckle them all. The rams 
are of a pale red, with a thick row of long, ftraight, red 
hair hanging down from the lower jaw to the breaſt, as 
tar as the fore-legs. "Their ſwine, which feed upon In- 
dian corn, Spaniſh potatoes, and the juice of the ſugar- 
cane, are exceeding ſweet, white, and tat. They have 
rabbits, and ſome black cattle ; but thcir ſalt beef, hams, 
pickled ſalmon, ſturgeon, and oyſters, are brought to 
them from Europe and the northern colonies. The fowls 
and the turkeys, which are fed with the ſame diet as the 
{wine, are excellent food. Some of theſe, together with 
the geeſe and ducks, are brought from the northern colo- 


nies, but they have plenty of Muſcovy ducks of their own 


breeding. Lhe ground-doves are here about the ſize of a 
lark, of a chocolate colour ſpotted with dark blue : their 
heads reſemble thoſe of a cobin-red-breaſt, and their eyes 
and legs are of a fine red, 

Here are ſeveral ſorts of lizards, ſome of which are fo 
large as to be five feet from the head to the tail, which is 
of the ſame length. 

The laad-pike is ſo called from its reſembling the fiſh 
of that name; but inſtead of fins it has four feet, which 
are ſo weak that it crawls ſlowly along, and winds its 
body like a pike freſh taken out of the water. It is about 
ſixteen inches in length; its ſkin is of a ſilver grey, 
covered with little ſhining ſcales. In the night they make 
a noiſe under the rocks more hideous than the croaking 
of frogs and toads. They are ſeldom ſeen but in the 
evening, and have been frequently fold upon pretence 
of their being ſalamanders. 

One of the molt extraordinary animals is a kind of 
ſnail called the ſoldier, becauſe, having no ſhell of irs 
own, it creeps into the ſhells that are driven on ſhore, 
in which it accommodates itſelf like a ſoldier, who takes 
up his quarters in other people's houſes, As it grows big- 
ger it gets into larger ſhells, which it finds empty, and 
appears of ſeveral forms and figures, according to the di- 
verſity of the ſhells of which it takes poſſeſſion. For its 
defence it has ſomething reſembling the claw of a large 
crab-fiſh, with which it cloſes the entrance of the ſhell, 
and thus ſecures its whole body, all of which, except the 
head and claw, is very tender. This claw is jagged 
within, and takes ſuch firm hold of whatever it faſtens 
on, that it takes away the piece. This creature marches 
faſter than the common ſnail, and does not mark its track 
with any ſlime. When put near the fire it forſakes its 
quarters; and if it ſhall be preſented to it to enter it again 
it goes in backward. Mr. Rochfort ſays, that when 
there are many of theſe met together in order to change 
their quarters, if they find a ſhell which ſeveral would be 
glad of, they contend for it with great eagerneſs, and 
an obſtinate engagement enſues, in which they grapple 
with one another, till the weaker being forced to ſubmit, 
the victor takes poſſeſſion of the ſhell in diſpute, and 
peaceably enjoys it in right of conqueſt. 

Here is a pretty littic flying inſect, with four legs, and 
of various beautiful colours, called a fly-catcher ; for it 
comes into rooms, and preſently clears it of all the flies and 
other vermin. It alſo lies down on planks, waiting for 
the flies, and puts its head into different poſtures on its 
ſeeing them ſhift their places. It frequently ſtands with 
its mourh halt open, and when it fees an advantage leaps 
directly on its prey, which it ſeldom miſſes; and is o 
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tame, that it will come on the table when people are 
cating, and catch the flies that crawl on their hands or 
cloaths. 

There are here land-crabs much {ſmaller than our ſca- 
crabs ; theſe make little burrows like rabbits in the woods 
high up the mountains; but come down every year to 
the ſea to waſh and ſhed their ſhells, and then are eaſily 
caught at night by torch-light. Their claws are long 
and (lender, which enables them to travel pretty ſalt. 
The only venomous creatures here are centipedes and 
ſcorpions. 

Here are different ſorts of ſhell-fiſh, and in the ponds 
near the fea are crabs of a beautiful ſky blue, with a 
browniſh yellow ſhade all round the edges. They are 
much leſs than our European ones, but finer ſhaped both 
in the body and claws ; yet the fine colour of their ſhells 
vaniſh with the life of the creature, 


S EC r. XIV, 


Of the Inhabitants of Nevis ; its principal Towns ; the Ne- 

groes, and the Laws made againſt them. The Govern- 
| ment of the iſland, the Value of t and the Reve- 
nue of the Clergy. 


HOSE of the inhabitants who are deſcended from 

the Europeans are computed about three thouſand, 
and the negroes at three times that number, of whom at 
leaſt four thouſand are employed in the ſugar trade. The 
militia is computed at about three hundred men; but there 
is only one fort in the iſland, which is mounted with nine- 
teen guns. 

Though much ſhipping comes to the iſland, it has not 
one good harbour, nor any tolerable anchoring except on 
the ſouth-weſt fide, where are ſeveral rocks and ſhoals, 
between which ſhips ride in ſatety; but in caſe of an 
hurricane they put out to ſea, and if poſlible run into 


only town in the iſland is Charles Town, which 
has large houſes and ſhops well ſtored, and is defended 
by the above fort. The market is kept every Sunday, from 
the riſing of the ſun till nine o'clock in the morning. Mr. 
Smith ſays, the gentlemen both of this iſland and St. 
Chriſtopher's purchaſe iron-wood and lignum-vitz from 
the iſlands of Santa Cruz, St. Bartholomew's, Deſeada, 
&c. to ſerve as poſts to the ſugar-houſes, mills, &c. 

The negroes are here generally fed with ſalt herrings, 
maize, and Spaniſh potatoes. Some of them are ford of 
eating graſshoppers, as others are of cane-rats, which 
they wrap up in banana leaves, and bake in wood em- 
bers. During a ſugar harveſt they work almoſt inceſſantly 
night and day, and on Sundays bring to the market [n- 
dian corn, yams, and garden-ſtuffs of all forts. "Che laws 
are here no leſs ſevere with reſpect to the negrocs than 
in other parts of the Welt Indies, they being ſcarce con- 
ſidered as men. Hence a negro cannot be evidence againſt 
a white man. If he ſtrikes one, the law condemns 
him to loſe the hand he ſtrikes with; and if he ſhould 
happen to draw blood, he muſt die. If a white man hap- 
pens to kill a black he is not tried for his life, but the 
law obliges him to pay thirty pounds Nevis money to 
his maſter for the loſs of his ſlave. 

There are here three public annual feaſts, namely, in 
the firſt weeks of July, Auguſt, and September, to beg 
that God would preſerve them from the hurricanes thar 
too often come in thoſe months; and if they eſcape, they 
have a public thankſgiving in October. 

The government of Nevis is by a governor, council, 
and aſſembly, who can make any law that will lat twelve 
months; but no longer, unleſs it be confirmed by the 
king. 

This iſland, with St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, and 
Montſerrat, are under one governor, who has the title of 
captain- general and governor in chief of all the Caribbes 
Iſlands from Gu:daloupe to Porto Rico. His polt is 
worth about three thouſand five hundred pounds a ycar. 
Under him each iſland has its particular deputy-governor, 
who has a falary of two hundred pounds a year, and a 
ſeparate independent legitlature, couſiſting of a council 


and an aſſembly ot the repreſentatives, 
2 N The 
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The ſalaries of the clergy amount to ſixteen thouſand 
pounds weight of muſcovado fugar each ; the fees for a 
funeral ſermon are three pounds, or five hundred pounds 
weight of ſugar ; and every chriſtening, marriage, and 
burial twelve ſhillings and ſix-pence. 

This is the obſervation of the Rev. Mr. Smith, rector 
of St. John's pariſh in this iſland ; but he obſerves, that 
an Engliſh ſhilling goes here for one ſhilling and ſix- 
pence ; and that the French, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe 
coin bear near the ſame proportion. He adds, that the 
king gives twenty pounds out of the Exchequer to every 
clergyman ſent hither by the biſhop of London to vacant 
pariſhes, to defray the charges of the voyage. 


SECT. XV. 
A Hiſtory of the Iſland of Nevrs. 


HE firſt colony was ſettled here in 1628 by Sir 
Thomas Warner, who alſo planted St. Chriſto- 
pher's. At firſt there hardly paſſed a year in which the 
Caribbeans did not make one or two incurſions generally 
by night; fo that the colony was ſeveral times obliged to 
quit the iſland ; but notwithſtanding this, it throve at 


length to ſuch a degree, that in twenty years they con- | 


ſiſted of between three and four thouſand men, who lived 
by the trade they carried on in ſugar ; and about the year 
1688 it was ſo improved, that it was ſuppoſed to contain 
ten thouſand whites, of whom near two thouſand were 
fit to bear arms, beſides twenty thouſand negroes ; but 
the next year half of the men were cut off by a dreadful 
mortality, and on the 6th of April 1690, was a violent 
carthquake, which inlt.ntly levelled with the ground 
all the houſes in Charles-town built either with brick or 
ſtone : in ſeveral places the earth clove about a foot aſun- 
der, and hot ſtinking water ſpouted out of it to a great 
height. The fea left its uſual bounds ſeveral times for 
above one third of a mile. I he earth was in many places 
thrown up in great quantities, and thouſands of large trees 
buried. Some ſpacious ciſterns, of which almoſt every 
houſe had one for ſaving rain-water, threw it out by the 
violence of the earthquake eight or ten feet high; and ſo 
ſtrong was the agitation of the ſea at the ſame time, that 
loops felt it between St. Lucia and Martinico : others 
paſſing by the iſland of Redondo, fifteen miles north-welt 
of Montſerrat, found the earthquake ſo violent there, 
that great part of that iſland tumbled into the ſea, with a 
noiſe as loud as that of the diſcharge of cannon, accom- 


panied with a great cloud of duſt aſcending into the air. 


In 1706 the French under M. D'Ibberville made a 
deſcent both on this Illand and St. Chriſtopher's, and 
having prevailed on the negroes to lay down their arms 
by giving them hopes of being ſet at liberty, they marched 
to attack the Engliſh, who being overpowered by numbers 
fled to the mountains, Where they capitulated, and con- 
ſented to remain in the iſland as priſoners of war, till a 
like number of French priſoners were releaſed by way 
ot exchange elſewhere. In the mean time they were to 
be uſed civilly, and their houſes and ſugar-works 
preſerved ; but the French, with the uſual regard to the 
faith of their agreements, treated them very ill, burnt their 
houſes and ſugar- works, and forced ſeveral of them to 
fign an agreement, promiſing in fix months time to ſend 
a certain number of negroes to Martinico, or monev in- 
ſtead of them. After this they left the iſland, tempting three 
or four thouſand negroes to go off with them on the 
promiſe of an eaſy life in the French iſlands ; but actually 
carried them to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where they ſold 
them to work in the mines. One of theſe negroes happen- 
ing to eſcape when they got aſhore, found means to in- 
torm his countrymen who were left behind at Nevis, 
how baſely the French had uſed them; upon which they 
took arms, fell on the French who were left in the 
illaud to ſce the capitulation performed, and cut them to 
pieces. 

The agents at London, both for this illand and St. 
Chriſtopher's, now applied to the Lords of trade ro have 
a contideration for their loſſes, which they repreſented as 
amounting to ſeveral hundred thouſand ponnds ; and 
n order to this the commiſſioners {ent one ot their clerks 


to the Leeward Iſlands, to take an exact account of what 
damage had been ſuſtained by this invaſion. Both co. 
lonies alſo ſending an addreſs on this ſubject to queen 
Anne, it was referred to the houſe of commons, who 
granted the ſufferers a hundred and three thouſand two 
hundred and three pounds, to enable them to ſettle there 
again. In the mean time the people of this illand met 
with an enemy even more terrible and deſtructive; for in 
the year 1707 they were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſy 
by a hurricane, which threw down their houſes, tore 
up the trees and plants by their roots, and almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed their ſugar-works. 

This colony has not yet recovered from theſe calami- 
ties; and it perhaps will be many years before it will be 
ſo populous and flouriſhing as it was ſixty years after its 
firſt eſtabliſhment. 


SE C T. XVI. 
Cf ANTIGUA, er ANTEGO. 


Its Situation, Extent, Harbours, Climate, Soil, Produce, 
Pariſhes, Towns, and Hiſtory. 


HE iſland of Antigua is ſeated in the ſeventeenth 
degree thirty minutes north laticude, and in about 
the ſixty · firſt degree forty minutes weſt longitude, to the 
eaſt of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, and is ſomewhat of a 
circular form, about ſix leagues from eaſt to weſt, the 
ſame diſtance from north to ſonth, and about ſixty miles 
in circumference. It is more famous for good harbours 
than all the other Engliſh iſlands in theſe ſeas; yet it is ſo 
incompaſſed with rocks, that it is in many parts of dan- 
gerous acceſs, eipecially to thoſe maſters of ſhips as are 
not well acquainted with the paſſages between theſe rocks. 
The principal harbours are Willoughby-bay, near two 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Green Iſland; Nonſuch har- 
bour, a ſpacious bay at the caſt end of the iſland; Five 
Iſland harbour, on the weſt fide of the iſland, ſo called 
from five little iſlands that lie to the welt of it ; St. John's 
harbour, due north from the former, and about two 
miles from it by land, is a kind of double harbour, which 
is really the beſt in the iſland, yet a ſandy bar runs acroſs 
the mouth of it, the deepeſt part of which is at the ſouth- 
weſt end. This harbour is defended not only by a fort 
at the mouth of St. John's river mounted with fourteen 
guns, but by ſeven other batteries raiſed for the defence 
ot ſo many landing-places. Falmouth harbour is de- 
tended by Fort Charles and Monkſhill fort. Here are alſo 
Engliſh harbour and Carlifle harbour. 
The climate is here hotter than that of Barbadoes, and 
very ſubject to hurricanes. The foil is ſandy and much 
of it overgrown with wood: the iſland has alſo but few 


ſprings, and not ſo much as a ſingle brook, ſo that its 


chief dependence for freſh water is what falls from the 
clouds, and therefore the inhabitants are ſometimes diſ- 
treſſed for want of it : yet, notwithſtanding all theſe in- 


conveniencies, it is a thriving and very conſiderable place. 


It produces much the ſame commodities as the other 
Caribbee Iſlands, particularly ſugar and tobacco. Their 
ſugar was, however, at firſt ſo black and coarſe, that being 
rejected by our ſugar-bakers, it was generally ſhipped off 
for Holland and Hamburgh, where it fetched only ſixteen 
ſhillings per hundred, at a time when other muſcovado 
ſugar fetched eighteen or nineteen ſhillings : but the plan- 
ters have ſince ſo far improved their art, that as good 
muſcovado fugar is made here as in any of the ſugar 
iſlands, and they have alſo learned the art of claying it. 

This iſland contains about ſeventy thouſand acres, and 
produces, one year with another, ſixteen thouſand hogſ- 
heads of ſugar. They plant but little tobacco; but what 
they do plant is better than what it was formerly. 

The itland has more veniſon than any other of the 
Caribhce Iſlands, and has a conſiderable number of black 
cattle and fowl, with moſt of the animals common to the 
other iſlands. 

Antigua is divided into five pariſhes, and has the 
following ſmall towns; natnely, on the north-weſt part 
is St. John's town, the capital, which is one of the moſt 
regular towns in the Weſt Indice, and has the mult com: 

modious 
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modious harbour in any of the Leeward Iſlands; but con- 


fiſts of only two or three hundred houles, On the fouth | er.. 

ſide are Falmouth, Parham, and Bridge toon: and in 

the centre of the iſland is St. Peter's. The people here CF MONTSERRAT. 

are computed at about ſeven thouſand whites, and thirty 

thouſand blacks, Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; with a Drin 
This iſland is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the of the Muſh Herb, and the Tree called Iron-Winl; with 
Engliſh in the time of Sir Thomas Warner, already men-] d conci/e /7i/icry of the . 


tioned, and that ſome Engliſh families ſettled upon it in 
1636; but the firſt grant of this iſland from the crown 2 iſland of Montſerrat was diſcovered in 1493 5 
appears to have been made by king Charles II. about the Columbus, who gare it this name, from its fe- 
year 1663, to William lord Willoughby of Parham, who | ſembling a mountain fo called near Barcelona, Ir lic. 
planted a colony there about the year 1666; he was made | twenty-tve miles almolt fouth-tuurth-eaſt from Nevis, 
governor of the Caribbee Iſlands, and loſt his life the | forty north-weſt from Guadaloupe, twenty welt-fouth- 
{ame year in a hurricane near Martinico. But it does | welt from Antigua, and two hundzed and forty from 
not appear that Antigua made any conſiderable figure] Barbadovs, It iz tomewhat of an oval tom, about nine 
among the Leeward Iſlands till the year 1680, and it ſeems | miles in length, the fame in vreadth, aud about Sighteen 
that its improvement ſince has been chiefly owing to the | miles in compals. | 
care of colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, the deputy go- | Its mountains are covered with cedars, cyprels trecs- 
vernor of Barbadoes, who removed hither ; and after | 2comns. and the mullc-herb, which grows like bramblee, 
planting a good part of it, made this iſland the ſeat of his | but without thorns, and bears cow flowers that after- 
government, when he was captain-general of all the Lee- | wards turn to pods full of ces that have the imell of 
ward Illands. This rendered Antigua populous, rich, and | mull. | 
flouriſhing. lu the mountains is allo the tree termed iron-wood, 
In 1681 the inhabitants ſuffercd greatly by a terrible | which docs hot exceed thirty feet in height, and the 
hurricane, and alſo by another in 1689, when moſt of | trunk is, in proportion, fomew hat flendet. It is covered 
the houſes, ſugar-works, and windmills were thrown | with a whitiſh bark, but that upon the upper branches is 
down. The Indians in the neighbouring iſlands, in | of a reddiſh grey. Ihe leaves, which are ſmooth, and 
league with the French, came hither. in their periaguas, of a yellowiſh green, are two inches and a halt long, and 
and landed more than once in general Codrington's | above an inch broad, "Che flowers are many and white; 
time; but aſter killing a tew of the inhabitants, who] they riſe in groups upon one coinmon pedicle, and ate 
lived near the fea, always retired. This colony, in re-] ſucceeded by {mall berries half an inch long, whoſe out- 
turn for theſe vilits frum the friends of the French, ſent] ward tegument, as well as the inward pulp, is of the 
three hundred men to Marigalante, drove the French in- ſineſt red, interſperſed with ſmall ſeeds. This tree has 
habitants into the woods, burnt their town, nailed up] the name of iron-wood from its hardneſs, its great 
their guns, demoliſhed their fort, and brought away the | weight, and the cloſeneſs of its grain. It is ſo heavy 
plunder they had obtained. This iſland had afterwards | that it will fink in water; it is proot againſt all weathers, 
frequent quarrels with the governors, and at length, in] and in ſeveral ages ſcarce ſuffers any decay. 
October 1736, a general ſtop was put to all buſineſs, c- The valleys of this iſland are well watered and fruitful. 
caſioned by the diſcovery of a plot by which the negroes | The climate and ſoil are much the fame with thoſe of the 
intended to murder all the white inhabitants. It was to | other iſlands, as are alſo its animals and trade. Its chicf 
have been put in execution on the eleventh of that] produce is indigo, great quantities of which uſed to be 
month, the anniverſary of his late majeſty's coronation, | exported to Great Britain. The inhabitants likewiſe make 
when the governor uſually treats the gentlemen and ladies | ſome ſugar, which is faid not to be fo fine as that of 
of the whole iſland with a ball, which happening then to] Jamaica and Barbadoes. 
be poſtponed to the thirtieth, on account of the death of | This is, in ſhort, a well planted iſland, pretty much 
she governor's ſon at St. Chriſtopher's, proved the pre- | frequented by ſhips, though it is ſurrounded with rocks, 
ſervation of their lives. The chief negroes in the plot were | and has no place that can be properly called a haven ; fo 
three perſons named Court, Tomboy, and Hercules, that on the approach of a hurticane ſuch ſhips that hap- 
who belonged to three different planters. The firſt of | pen to be on the coaſt areobliged to put toſea, and with ail 
them was to have been king, and the other two his ge- poſſible expedition to fail to St. Chriſtopher's or Antigua. 
nerals. During the intended ball gun-powder was to] No fettlement was made upon this iſland till the year 
have been conveyed into the cellar in order to blow up] 1632, when Sir Thomas Warner, the firſt governor of 
the houſe. At the ſame time Court and his two generals | St. Chriſtopher's, ſettied a {mall colony here. It at firſt 
were to head a party of four hundred men each, one from] ſiour ĩſhed more than Antigua; but the latter i!land has 
the caſt end of St. John's town, and the two others | ſince got the ſtart of it. It is computed that it has at 
from Otter's and Morgan's paſtures, all armed with cut- | pretent about four thouſand whites and one thouſand 
lalles, to fall on all the white people, women and chil- | two hundred negroes. "Facy have two pariſh-churches 
dren, in the town, at the ſame time that the houſe blew | lincd with cedar, whoſe pulpits aud pews are allo of that 
up, which was to have beeu a general ſignal to other | and other iweer-icented kinds of woud. 
parts of the iſland, to be conveyed throughout the whole] In 1068, Khen the French had taken Antigua, they 
by fires lighted up on certain eminences. The negrocs attacked this iſland with a confiderable force under Al. de 
of the ſeveral plantations were then to riſe and deſtroy | la Barre, and after much loſs twok it, together with ſixtcen 
all the whites in their reſpective diſtricts, and to make | cannon, 2 great number of negrocs and cattle, and made 
themſelves maſters of the whole i{jand. But the three | the governor, with above three hundred Engliſh, priſoners 
negrocs above-mentioned being ſuſpected, on account of | of war. he Evglith had made ſuch a gallant deſence, 
their former crimes, were taken up, and evidence being and Killed fuch a number of brave French officers, that 
daily brought againſt them, were convicted on the nine- | the conquerors were lo exaſperated, that inſtead of admir- 
reenth of October; and on the next day Court and his | ivg and eſteeming them for their courage, they meanly 
two generals were carricd to the place of execution. | (-r fire to every thing, except what belonged to the lrith, 
Court being ſtretched out on a wheel, aftar being expoſed | who were the firſt that ſubmitted ; ſo that above forty 
an hour and a quarter in that ſituation to the ſun, begged | ſugar-houſes, and ſcxeral warehouſes filled with rich 
leave to plead, and confeſſing every thing that had been | merchandize, were deſtroved. M. de la Barre left fixe 
alledged againſt him, he, with his two generais and two | hundred Ilrith, who took the oaths to the conqueror, and 
others, were all broke on a wheel. Four more of the | with their families made up above two thouſand fouls ; 
principal conſpirators were burnt the ſame day, as were | and then carried his priſoners and booty to St Chriſto- 
ſeven on the ncxt; ſix were hung alive ia chains on | pher's. This itland was however afterwards reſtored to 


gibbets and ſtarved to death, one of whom lived eight | the Engliſh, 
days and nine nights without ſuſtenance ; after which] In the late queen Anne's war, three thouſand five hun— 
their heads were cut off, fixed on poles, and their bodies j dred French under MI. Coſſart, landed at Car's bay upon 
burnt. Fifty- eight others were at ſeveral times chained to this itland, and ſoon made themſelves maiters of it, ex- 
cept Dogon fort, which (lands on an inxcecttible hill, ro 

which 


ſtakes and burnt alive. 
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out by the Caribbeans, who were exaſperated againſt 


which the inhabitants fled with their beſt effects; but the 
French, after having ſpent ten days in plundering the 
iſland at pleaſure, returned to Guadaloupe. 

The affairs of this iſland afford nothing remarkable 
after this, except a dreadful hurricane which happened 
in 1733, and blew down three fifths of the houſes in 
the iſland. A cattle mill-houſe, which weighed at 
leaſt twenty thouſand pounds, was carried ſome diſtance 
from its fituation, and broke into ten thouſand ſhivers by 
the force of the fall; and a large copper that would 
hold two hundred and forty gallons was carried over a 
high wall, and the ſides jammed cloſe together by the 
force of the fall; but the greateſt loſs was the deſtruction 
of the ſugar-canes. The whole damage, excluſive of the 
ſhipping, was computed at no leſs than fifty thouſand 


pounds of their currency. 


SECT. XVIII. 
Of Dominica, ST. LUCIA and ST. VINCENT. 
\ 
Their Situation, Extent, Soil, Produce, and Hiſtory. 


OMINICA, which owes its name to its being diſ- 
covered by Columbus on a Sunday, is the laſt of 
thoſe called the Leeward Carribbee iſlands, according to 
our maps ; but the Spaniards conſider it as the moſt nor- 
therly of the Windward iſlands. It is ſeated in the fif- 
teenth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in the 
ſixty-ſirſt degree twenty-four minutes welt longitude about 
halt the way between Guadaloupe and Martinico, and fit- 
ten leagues from each. This iſland extends about thirteen 
leagues in length from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and near as much over in its broadeſt part. 
Dominica is divided into the Cabes-terre and Baſſe- 
terre; that is, into the high and lowland parts. The 
foil is good, and the ſides of the hills bear the fineſt trees 
in the world ; and according to ſome authors, it is one 
of the beſt of the Caribbee iſlands, on account of its fruit - 
ful vallies, large plains, and fine rivulets. It is watered by 
ſeveral civers abounding with fiſh, and produces mandioca, 
caſſava, bananas, and the fineſt figs. It has alſo pota- 
toes and ignamas, with a great deal of millet and 


Here are great numbers of ring-doves, partridges, and 
ortolans. 1 '::habirants breed hogs and poultry ; of 
the former 17 ſorts »f wild ones deſcended from 
fall as were ur brought from France and Spain. 

Molt uf the CarivJcan: retiring hither on their being 
driven out of the other illands by the Europeans, they are 


here moſt numerous. The French having frequented the 


iſland more than the Engliſh, are ſaid to be belt beloved by 
the natives. The French always oppoſe the attempts 
of the Engliſh to ſettle here, becauſe it would enable 
them in time of war to cut off the communication be- 
tween Martinico and Guadaloupe : the Engliſh, however, 
frequently made uſe of it to wood and water. But this 
iſland was, however, ceded to the king of Great Britain, 
in expreſs terms, by the late treaty of peace. 

The iſland of St. Lucia received its name from irs being 
diſcovered on the day dedicated to the virgin Mary, St. 
Lucia. It is ſituated in the thirteenth degree forty-five 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſixty- firſt degree welt 
longitude, lying about ſixty leagues ſouth of Martinico, 
and north from St. Vincent, and is twenty-one miles to 
the north-eaſt of Barbadoes, which it is ſaid, may be 
ſeen from thence in a clear day. St. Lucia is twenty- 
three miles in length, and twelve in breadch. It has 
ſeveral hills, ar the foot of which are fine pleaſant valleys, 
which contain good land, well watered with rivers. In 
theſe valleys are all trees that afford excellent timber, 

The air is eſteemed ſalubrious, the hills being not ſo 
high as to intercept the trade-winds, which always fan it 
to the eaſt, and by theſe the heat of the climate is miti- 
gated, It has alſo ſeveral bays and harbours, which af- 
ford good anchorage for ſhips. 

The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this iſland in 1637, and 
lived here without any diſturbance from the natives or 
any others, till the year 1639, when they were driven 


Dominica. 


them ; for an Engliſh veſſel bcing becalmed before Do- 
minica, ſome of the Caribbeans of that iſland, thinking 
her to be a French ſhip, from her bearing a flag of that 
nation, went aboard with their fruit, and drinking freely 
of brandy, the maſter hoiſted his ſails. The Caribbeans 
ſuſpecting hisdeſign, endeavoured to recover their canoes; 
but being hindered, leaped over-board and ſwam to the 
iſland, except two whom the villainous maſter of the veſſel 
put in irons, and fold for ſlaves. "Thoſe who eſcaped 
complaining of this treachery to the natives of Martinico 
and St. Vincent, they maſſacred the Engliſh at Barbadoes, 
Antigua, and other of the new ſettlements ; then coming 
to St. Lucia in the night-time, ſurprized the Engliſh in 
their beds, killed the governor and moſt of the inhabi- 
tants, plundered their warehouſes, burnt their habitations, 
deſtroyed their proviſions, and in ſhort did incredible miſ- 
chief, which obliged thoſe who eſcaped to fly to Mont- 
ſerrat. This affair ſo terrified the Engliſh, that they 
gave over all thoughts of ſettling again in the iſland. 

In 1644 M. de Parquet, governor of Martinico, ſent 
about forty men from Granada, under M. de Rouſſelan, 
who took poſſeſſion of the iſland, erected a fort, which 
he fortified with cannon and pateraroes, encompaſſed it 
with a paliſado and good ditches, raiſed a fine habi- 
tation near it, where the French planted vegetables pro- 
per for food, and cured tobacco. As Rouſſelan was well 
beloved by the natives, on account of his marrying one 
of their women, the French enjoyed a perfect tranquility 
till the year 1654, when he died, and was ſucceeded by 
la Reviere, who expecting to live with the natives upon 
as good terms as his predeceſſor, erected a fine habitation, 
where he had not lived long with his family, before the 
Caribbeans formed a barbarous deſign of aſſaſſinating 
him. That la Reviere might not ſuſpect their deſign, they 
paid him ſeveral viſits, in order to ſell him fruit; after 
which they one day came in great numbers to his houſe, 
where he gave them a friendly reception and plenty of 
liquor; but, while he ſuſpected nothing, they treache- 
rouſly murdered him with ten of his men, and, after 
plundering his houſe, carried off his wife, two of his 
children, and a negro ſlave. 

He was ſucceeded by M. Haquet, who took all proper 
precautions not to be ſurprized by the Caribbeans, yet 
could not eſcape the ſnares they laid for him ; for in 
1656, on the pretence of ſelling him a conſiderable quan- 
tity of turtle, which they had left upon a hill not half a 
mile from the fort, they decoyed him thither, with only 
three ſoldiers to attend him ; and, while they amuſed the 
ſoldiers, threw him from the hill into the ſea : yet not 
being much hurt he got ſafe to land, through a ſhower 
of arrows, and taking out one of his pocket-piſtols, they 
were ſo frighted that they fell on the ground. He ſeized 
that opportunity to eſcape to the fort, but juſt before he 
reached it, one of them ſhot him in the flank with an 
arrow, and he died three days after. M. Parquet, the 
governor of Martinico, ſent M. le Brereton to ſucceed him, 
who having been formerly his lady's footman, the garriſon 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate him ; and one of them ſhooting at 
him when he was without the fort, le Breton thought it 
his beſt way to take ſhelter in the woods, where not being 
able to find him, they were in fear of being called to an 
account for their crime, they therefore ſtripping the fort 
and the governor's houſe, ſcized a veſſel in the road, and 
eſcaped to the Spaniards. ; 

Eleven days after a French veſſel paſſing by and finding 
the colony gone, but the guns, pateraroes, and apartments 
in good condition, the captain left four of his ſeamen 
there, with ammunition and proviſions, to keep the fort ; 
and as he was ſetting fail M. le Brereton made a ſignal to 
him from an eminence, on which he was received on board 
his veſſel, and another garriſon was ſoon after ſent. | 

In 1663 the Engliſh purchaſed this iſland from the na- 
tives, by a treaty concluded with the Indians by Mr. 
Warner, the ſon of Sir Thomas by a Caribbean woman ; 
and the Engliſh ſending a conſiderable force in 1664, 
and the fort delivered to them without reſiſtance, on con- 
dition that the French governor, with the garriſon, can- 
non, arms, and baggage, ſhould be ſent to Martinico. 

Fourteen 


Sr. VINCENT. 


Fourteen or fifteen hundred men were now ſettled on the 
iſland, but they being ſoon after ſeized with the bloody 
flux, ſix hundred of them died in leſs than three months, 
among whom was the governor and principal officers ; 
upon which thoſe who ſurvived abandoned the iſland on 
the ſixth of January 1666, after ſetting fire to the fort, 
and diſperſed themſelves into the other Engliſh colonies, 

Though the iſland was deſerted, it was ſtill conſidered 
as a part of the Britiſh dominions, and was accordingly 
included in every commiſſion of the governor of Barba- 
does, who ſometimes aſſerted his juriſdiction over it by 
going thither in perſon with great pomp, diſplaying the 
king's colours, firing guns, &c. However, in 1719, the 
French king granted this iſland to the marſhal d' Etree, 
who ſent a colony to poſſeſs, ſettle, and plant it; on 
which the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris repreſented the 
affair with ſuch ſpirit, as a violation of the rights of his 
Britannic majeſty, that orders were ſent to the marſhal 
d' Etree's colony, to evacuate the iſland ; which they 
accordingly did. 

Three years after king George I. granted this iſland 
and that of St. Vincent to the duke of Montague, who 
ſettled a colony here; but ſoon after a (loop arrived from 
Martinico, the maſter of which brought a copy of a 
mandate from the king of France, in which it was de- 
clared, that neither Sr. Vincent nor St. Lucia belonged to 
the king of England : that the firſt of them ought to con- 
, tinue in the poſſeſſion of the Caribbeans; and that the 
ſecond belonged to the king of France, who had been 
willing, however, at the requeſt of the king of Eng- 
land, to ſuſpend the ſettlement of that iſland ; and that 
the chevalier de Fouguiere, governor-general of the 
iſlands, ſhould ſummon them to retire in fifteen days ; 
and if they did not depart, he ſhould compel them to it 
by force of arms. 

Mr. Uring, the governor, took every prudent ſtep to 
ſecure the colony, by ſending to the governors of the 
other iſlands, and the captains of the men of war then 
ſtationed there, to procure their aſſiſtance ; but they de- 
clining to act in a hoſtile manner againſt the French, in 
time of peace, who ſent between two and three thou- 
fand men againſt him, he was obliged to ſurrender ; when 
it was agreed, that the Engliſh might re-embark all their 
cannon, ſtores, arms, and baggage, without moleſtation ; 
that the French ſhould alſo evacuate the place ; and that 
the iſland ſhould remain inhabited by neither the French 
nor Engliſh, till the diſpute between the two crowns, 
relating to it, was decided ; but that the ſhips of either 
nation ſhould be at liberty to frequent its ports for wood 
and water. It was ſoon after determined by both crowns 
that this iſland, with that of St. Vincent and Dominico, 
ſhould remain neutral. 

The iſland of St. Vincent is ſeated in the thirteenth 
degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the ſixty - firſt 
degree welt longitude, fifty miles to the north-weſt of 
Barbadoes, and ten leagues to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of St. 
Lucia, It is about twenty-four miles in length, eighteen 
in breadth, and ſixty in compaſs. 

This iſland has a deep fat ſoil, capable of producing 
every thing proper for the climate, and has abundance of 
rivulets and ſprings of excellent water. Ir has ſeveral 
mountains with plains at the bottom, which, if cultivated, 
would be exceeding fruitful. There are here large 
ſtraight trees of all the kinds produced in America: to- 
bacco has been cultivated here, and is eſteemed excellent ; 
together with mandicoa, Turkey wheat, potatoes, igna- 
mas, gourds, and the fineſt large melons ; indigo alſo 
thrives here remarkably. 

The Caribbeans are compoſed of two different races, 
which are diſtinguiſhed on account of their colour, by 
the appellations of yellow and black Caribs. The for- 
mer of which are the aborigines of the iſland, the latter are 
deſcended from negroes, natives of the coaſt of Africa, 
who were driven in a veſſel on the ſhore of this iſland 
about a century ago; ſeveral women of their own com- 
plexion and country being in the ſhip, they took poſſeſ- 
fin of a part of the iſland, and increaſed very faſt. The 
natives, being of a harmleſs inoffenſive diſpoſition, 
were ſoon circumvented by the ſuperior craft of their 
new gueſts ; their numbers decreaſed as faſt as the others 
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main. The right in this iſland was acknowledged to be 
veſted in Great Britain by the French at the treaty of 
Fontainbleau, and the lands were fold by an order from 
the lords of the treaſury in 1768 ; the natives were to 
be paid a certain price for the lands which they had 
cleared and cultivated, and were to have other lands al- 
lotted for their ſupport in another part of the iſland ; 
which new lands were to be ſecured to them in perpe- 
tuity, and unalienable to any white perſon. This gave 
great diſguſt to the Caribs, who abſolutely refuſed to 
part with their lands, or admit of any exchange. Great 
contentions between the planters and the natives enſued, 
the former of whom repreſented the others as a licenti- 
ous, cruel, and rapacious banditti, who muſt be reduced 
to order by force of arms. In conſequence of which re- 
preſervation they obtained from gover iment, ia 1772, an 
ordec for two regiments from North America to reinforce 
a body of troops which were already in the iſland, and 
which were to reduce the natives to obedience. This 
meaſure was warmly oppoſed in the houſe of commons, 
as a violation of the natural rights of mankind, and con- 
trary to a proclamation made by his majeſty in 19764 in 
favour of the Caribs. A long war was, however, carried 
on againſt theſe natives, who ſcreened themſelves amidſt 
their impenetrable woods, from whence they annoyed the 
king's troops with impunity. The reduction of theſe 
ſavages was tedious, diſgraceful, and atteaded with much 
loſs, both by ſickneſs and in the field. At length, in 
February 1773, a treaty was concluded between them 
and major-general Dalrymple who commanded the king's 
forces; by which the Caribs acknowledged the ſove- 
reignty of the king of Great Britain, aud agreed to take 
an oath of allegiance and fidelity ; and to ſubmit to the 
laws and government of the iſland, fo far as related to 
their intercourſe and tranſaftions with the white inha- 
bitants; but in their own diſtrifts, and in all matters 
that relate to their intercourſe with each other they are 
to retain their ancient policy, and ſtill to be governed by 
thoſe cuſtoms and uſages to which they have given the 
force of laws. They have alſo ceded a large tract of very 
raluable land to the crown; but the diſtrifts which they 
ſtill retain are ſecured in perpetuity to them and their 
poſterity. 

We ſhall now proceed to Barbadoes, an iſland beter 
known, and of which we are able to give a more accurate 
and circumſtantial account. 


SECT. X. 
Of BARBADOES. 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and Climate : 
of the Land ſliding from the Hills into the Vallies ; with 

a Deſcription of Cole's Cave, the Water, and bituminous 

Foffils in the Iland. 

HE iſland of Barbadoes extends from the thirteenth 
degree ten minutes to the thirteenth degree twenty - 
three minutes north latitude, and from the fifry-eighth 
degree forty-nine minutes three quarters, to the fifty-ninth 
degree two minutes and a half weſt longitude from Lon} 
don ; ſtretching, in its greateſt length, from Goulding's- 
green, in St. Lucy's pariſh, to Ananias-point, in Chriſt- 
church pariſh, twenty miles three quarters, and its greateſt 
breadth, from Kirtrige's point, in St. Philip's pariſh, to a 
point in St. James's pariſh, thirteen miles three quarters, 
and the circumference of the whole iſland from ſome of 
the ſurrounding principal points is almoſt fifty-four 
ſtatute miles. 

Its firſt appearance to the ſea eaſtward is ſomewhat 
hilly, but to the ſouth-weſt and the north-weſt is more 
level. The ſurface in general appears covered with an 
agreeable verdure, variegated with lofty trees, and large 
buildings, affording many beautiful proſpefts. The 
higheſt part of the iſland is a rocky cliff, whoſe perpen- 
dicular altitude is nine hundred aud fifteen feet above 
high-water mark. 

The atmoſphere is in general ſerene, clear, and ſel- 
dom cloudy; and from the total abſence of hail, froſt, 
or ſnow, it is never liable to thoſe many and ſudden vi- 
ciſſitudes ſo common in the climates more to the ſouth- 
ward and northward of the tropics. The air is ia general 
very healthy, which is chiefly owing to the regularity ot 


multiplied, and very few of the yellow Caribs now re- 
102 


the trade-wiads, aud to its having neither bogs ar 
80 marſhe;, 
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marſhes, in which the ſtagnated waters being exhaled to 
vapours might prove pernicious ; nor large foreſts, which 
not only obſtruct the paſſage of the winds, but generate 
a moiſt air, cauſed by the great quantity of vapours 
which perſpire through the leaves, as well as from the 
ſhaded moiſt ſoil. ; 

The ſoil, in the low deep lands, is chiefly black, in ſhal- 
lower parts ſomewhat reddiſh, on the hills frequently of 
a whitiſh, chalky, and marly nature, and near the ſea it 
is generally ſandy. By this variety Providence has wiſely 
adapted different ſoils to the different nature of the ſe. 
veral kinds of trees, ſhrubs, and plants, Where the ſoil 
is black, as it imbibes the rays of the ſun, and reflects 
few or none, the circumambient air is there not near ſo hot 
as where the ſoil is ſandy or gravelly. As the fertility 


of this, as well as others of the Weſt India iſlands, de- 


pends upon ſeaſonable rains, a long chain of hills, inter- 
ſperſed with deep vallies, are providentially ſituated to the 
eaſtward of ſome parts of the iſland, to intercept the 
clouds and vapours. Hence that part of the iſland called 
The Thickets, in St. Philip's pariſh, being low land, 
and having no hills or high cliffs to the eaſtward to 
make any reſiſtance to the clouds, is often ſcorched with 
drought, when the middle and more hilly parts of the 
iſlands are replenifhed with rain. 

The beautiful proſpects from ſeveral hills over the vales 
below is quite enchauting; we ought not here to omit 
Hackleton's cliff, where _— — one view diſplays a 

variety of ſurprizing landſcapes. 
be iſland 3 — caves, the moſt remarkable of 
which, called Cole's cave, is ſituated almoſt in the bot- 
tom of a melancholy hideous gully, or a deep chaſm 
made between hills by repeated torrents of rain. This 
gully is about a hundred and ſixty-five feet deep, from 
whence you can ſee nothing above you bur the tops of 
high rocks and impending cliffs, through the branches 
of lofty trees. The deſcent towards the entrance of 
this cave is by a ſtecp craggy precipice of great height, 
where your ſecurity from falling depends much upon 
the good hold you take of roots of trees and branches 
of underwood. Having rather ſlid than walked down 


ia this manner a conſiderable way, you are ſuddenly 


within an incloſure of very high perpendicular rocks, 
where the light of the ſky is admitted by two holes in the 
roof. On the weſt fide of this gloomy apartment lies 
the mouth of this cave, which is of conſiderable ſize. 
Upon your firſt entrance into it the light of the day begins 
to grow weak, and proves but an uncertain guide. 
Fwenty yards farther it appears no ſtronger nor brighter 
than the glimmering of a ſtar in a dull hazy night, and a 
few ſteps more envelops you in total darkneſs. © From 
* hence, with the aſſiſtance of a candle and lantern,” 
ſays the learned and reverend Mr. Hughes, from whom 
we have taken this account, I began my ſubterranean 
„ tour; and, ſoon after my entrance, turned upon my 
< left hand, to take a view of what is called the Dry. 
« Cave. This has the top and roof crowded with 
«© innumerable petrifed icicles hanging downwards. 
«The ſides of the cave were likewiſe in ſeveral places 
« thick ſet with them, eſpecially where there was a 
« cavity: there they grow from the upper to the under 
« ſhelves of the rocks, like ſo many baluſtrades, but 
«© more in number, irregular, and ſometimes in two or 
« three diviſions. The next thing remarkable in theſe 
« ſabterranean apartments is the Wet Cave, which, near 
its firſt ſeparation from the Dry already deſcribed, is 
very ſpacious and lofty ; but its bottom much furred, 
« and torn up by the repeated torrents of rain, which, 
„jn wet ſeaſons, run through it. Soon after our enter- 
ing it, we were agreeably ſarprized with the murmurs 
« of a diſtant ſtream, which a little farther we found a 
« conſiderable ſpring of moſt tranſparent water, iſſuing 
from a large projected rock, or rather the impend- 
„ing ſide of the cave. The roof near this place is re- 
* markably pitted with ſeveral holes, repreſenting ſhal- 
« Jow cones, of diameters from nine to twenty inches; but 
«- their greateſt depth did not exceed twenty-four inches. 
% Theſe holes probably owe their origin to large cavous 


« jcicles which formerly hung from them, but were 


« broken off by ſome convulſions of the earth. The 
« ſpring here made a ſmall baſon or bathing place, and 
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** height and breadth, and the icicles hanging from the 
top and irregular ſides were more in number, but leſs 
% in magnitude. Here I began to want air, and at laſt 
the paſſage became ſo narrow and low, that I was 
« obliged to ſtoop much, and the icicles were ſo ſmall 
that the Jargeſt of them did not exceed my little finger 
* in length and diameter. This place, diſtant near a 
quarter of a mile from the entrance, was my ne plus 
ultra, being ſo much fatigued, and wanting air fo 
much, that I durſt not, without preſumption, pro- 
„ ceed farther,” 

The iſland has ſeveral ſprings, and a few rivulets. The 
inhabitants of St. Andrew's, and ſome part of St. Joſeph's 
pariſh, are plentifully ſupplied with freſh water by digging 
holes in the ſand, from ten inches to three feet deep; and 
theſe are almoſt inſtantly ſupplied with freſh water per- 
colated through the ſand ; but in other parts the inha- 
bitants are obliged to preſerve rain-water in reſervoirs, 
which are generally dug near a deſcent. 

Among the foſſils the moſt remarkable are the following: 
An oily bituminous exudation iſſuing from ſome hills in 
St. Andrew's and St. Joſeph's pariſhes, of u dirty black, 
inclining to a green. It is procured by digging a hole or 
trench in or near the place where it ouſes out of the earth : 
this by degrees fills with water, having a thick film or 
cream of this liquid bitumen ſwimming upon the ſurface ; 
from whence it is ſkimmed off, and preſerved in earthen 
Jars or other veſſels. The moſt proper ſeaſon for gather- 
ing it is in the months of January, February, and March. 
It is of ſo inflammable a nature, that it ſerves to burn in 
lamps. As to its medicinal qualities, it is uſed with 
great ſucceſs in paralytic and nervous diſorders, and in 
the cure of cutaneous eruptions. 

There is another ſpecies of bitumen of a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, called here munjac. This is dug out of the 
earth at different depths on the ſides of hills in St. John's 
and St, Andrew's pariſhes, and nearly reſembles that 
bitumen found in the Dead Sea. If by accident any of 
theſe veins take fire, they continue to burn a long time, 
though in a dull Now manner ; for the veins being ſur- 
rounded with earth, it crumbles, and falling into the 
fame ſtifles = 
In St.George's pariſh are often dug up lumps of a tranſ- 
parent reſinous ſubſtance reſembling reſin, from which it 
is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the fragrance of its ſmell ; and 
upon comparing it with the gum of the birch gum-tree, 
it appears to be of the ſame — 


SECT. XX. | 

Of the Vegetables of Barbadves; with a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the Palm-ail Tree, the Burgamot Tree, the For- 
bidden-fruit Tree, the Guava, and the Manchaneel Tree. 
Among the Animals are deſcribed the Surinam Scorpion, 


and a particular Account of a Battle between a Sailor 
and a Shark. 


18 H E trees of Barbadoes are vaſtly numerous; that 
called the palm - oil tree grows about fifty- feet high; 
its branches ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the cabbage- N ce, 
but are much leſs uniform, ſhorter, and leſs verdant : the 
middle rib of each leaf is thickly ſtudded with ſharp- 
pointed prickles, each two inches long. The fruit is in- 
cloſed in a pod, which opening expoſes to view many 
ſmall nuts covered with a huſky tegument of a yellowiſh 
colour, containing in its many interſtices, when ripe, 2 
conſiderable quantity of fine ſweet oil, which the ſlaves, 
after the whole fruit is firſt roaſted in the embers, greedily 
ſuck. When this outward huſky covering is taken off, 
the nut appears, which is of a ſomewhat blunt conic 
ſhape, and the inſide filled with a white kernel. 

The * [ reſembles that of the orange, but 
the fruit is ſomewhat larger; it has, however, very little 
juice, and what it yields is exceeding ſour : what is moſt 
valuable is its oil, which is extracted by ſlicing the out- 
ward ſkin, and ſqueezing the fruit into a glaſs, on which 
the oil immediately ſeparates from the juice, and ſwims 
upon the ſurface. This, being carefully drained off and 
| preſerved, is what alone ought to be called the genuine 
burgamot-oil, The Portugueſe have a method of mak- 
ing ſnuff-boxes of the rind, which retain for a long time 


„ from henceforward the cave gradually leſſened in 


the grateful fragrance of the oil. 
What is here called the forbidden-fruit tree has ws 
| trum, 
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trunk, leaves, and flowers, like thoſe of the orange. The 
fruit, when ripe, is ſomething larger and longer than the 
fineſt orange, which it alſo exceeds in its delicious taſte 
and flavour. p 

Here are alſo the ſour orange, the Guinea orange, and 
golden orange, ſo called from its being of a deep yellow 
within ; the ſhaddoc, the citron, the St. Helena lemon, 
the Spaniſh lemon tree, and the lime; the pomegranate 
and the guava tree. 

The latter is diſtinguiſhed into two forts, the white 
and the red; and theſe, with regard to their ſhape, into 
the round and the pear-faſhioned, or perfumed guavas. 
The latter have a thicker rind, and a more delicate taſte 
than any other. This tree, if carefully cultivated, grows 
to about eighteen feet in height, has a very {mooth bark, 
of a reddiſh grey, with ſharp-pointed leaves and white 
flowers. The perfumed guava is round, and about the 
ſize of a large teanis-ball ; the rind, or ſkin, is gene- 
rally of a ruſſel {{ai1ed with red, lined with an apple-like 
ſubliance, as thick as a crown-piece. The inlide is full 
of an agreeable pulp mixed with innumerable na white 
ſeeds. The rind, when ſtewed, is eaten with milk, and 
preferred to any other ſtewed fruit. From the ſame part 
is made marmalade, and from the whole fruit the tineſt 
jclly pechaps in the world 

Beſides the trees a'ready mentioned there are the pine- 
apple, and a great variety of other fruits, with many trees 
admired for the beauty and ſolidity of the wood, particu- 
larly lignum vitz, red-wood, iron-wood, and many others; 
we hall only add the following, which is one of the moi! 
remarkable of the American trees, and is found in moſt 
of the Caribbee Iſlands, as well as Barbadoes. 

The mancheneel tree is remarkable *; the beauty of 
the timber, and its juice being ore of th. (trorg<ſt poiſons 
yet Eiſcovered, Hiſtorians have, however, exaggerated 
the accounts they have given of the poiſonous nature of 
this tree; for it has beeu pretended, that the heads of the 
perſons who ſleep under its ſhade ſwell, and they become 
blind ; that if the leaves but touch the naked ſkin, they 
raiſe puſtules, which cauſe deadly pains, unleſs helped 
with water and ſalt, or falling ſpittle. This, however, 
is not true, nor is any il! coatequence to be feared from 
the leaves touching the naked body, unleſs they are 
bruiſed, and the white miiky juice they contain is ſuffered 
to pervade the pores; which, if it does, it raiſes bliſters 
like thoſe of the confluent kind in the {mall pox, cauſing 
acute pains ; but ſimple drops of rain-water falling from 
thoſe leaves upon the ſkia will not have any bad effect, 
which Mr. Hughes tells us he has experienced upon re- 
peated trials. 

This tree is of a very quick growth, and is ſeldom or 
never found growing to any perfection, but in a looſe and 
ſandy ſoil, near the ſea or other water, The trunk, when 
full grown, is generally from two feet and a half to 
three feet in diameter, branching, moſt commonly, from 
three to fifteen feet high from the ground. The heart, 
which is very ſmall in proportion to the bulk of the 
tree, is very hard and ſolid, of a pale yellow, with a 
greeniſh caſt, interſperſed with ſmall blackiſh veins, the 
grain ſmooth, and the wood durable : the bark is of a 
lcek whitiſh grey, the branches many in number, and 
covered with thick, ſmooth, ſhining leaves, among which 
are long pendulous catkins. It bears a fruit of the ſame 
make as the round fort of crab-apples which we have in 
England, and is of a beautiful colour and fragrant ſmell. 
The pulp of theſe manchaneel apples does not exceed 
vne-ſeventh of an inch in depth, the inſide being a hard 
ſtony kernel, in which are included the ſeeds. The juice 
of the apple is of the ſame colour and quality as that of 
the leaves. and yet the reverend gentleman juſt mentioned 
obferves, that he has known a woman big with child, who 
longed for them, to have eaten of them, without any 
zpparcat bad effect; but adds, he cannot ſay that the 
tragrance of the ſmell, or their tempting looks, have in- 
duced others to follow her example by fo dangerous an 
experiment: yet if ſome of this crude milky juice does 
but fall upon a horſe, the hair of the part affected ſoon 
falls off, aud che ſkin ritcs up in bliſters, which will re- 
quite a long time to heal. Formerly ro one dared to cut 
den thele trees, without having firſt made a large fire 
rund chem, iu order to burn the bit aud dry up the 
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ſpry and juices that fly from them in cutting: but now 
naked negroes venture to cut them down, only uſing the 
caution of previouſly rubbing their whole bodies with 
lime-juice, which prevents the ſap from corroding or 
ulcerating their ſkins. Bruiſing and maſhing the tender 
leaves and boughs, and then throwing them into fiſh- 
ponds, has often been practiſed by villains to deſtroy the 
fiſh, which ſoon after grow ſtupid, float with their bellies 
upwards on the top of the water, and frequently die. 
Some forts of fiſh, that will eat thoſe apples, are often 
found dead in the water, and if taken while alive and 
eaten, often prove poiſonous ; even the large white crab, 
that burrows in the ſand, is not, if near theſe trees, to be 
made uſe of for food. We ſhall conclude this account 
with meutioning a remarkable inſtance of the goodneſs of 
Providence, that wherever a manchaneel tree grows, 
there is found either a white wood or a fig tree near it, 
the juice of either of which is an infallible antidote 
againſt the poiſon ; ſalt water is no leſs efficacious, and, 
as theſe trees grow by the ſea · ſide, this remedy is alſo 
near at hand. 

Among the vegetables of a lower growth are Guinea 
and Indian corn, and a vaſt variety of plants, the moſt 
2 of which is the ſugar · cane, and many medicinal 

erbs. 

With reſpect to the animals, the ſheep bred here are, 
as in the other Canary Iſlanvus, hairy like goats: for to 
be covered with wool would be as prejudicial to them 
in theſe hot climates as it is uſeful in cold climates, for 
ſhelter and warmth ; yet as cloathing is neceſſary, eſpe- 
cially in the rainy ſeaſon, to the inhabitants, the want of 
wool is abundantly ſupplied by the cotton- tree, of which 
there are here ſeveral forts, which annually ſupply the in- 
habitants with the fineſt wool in the world. 

They have coach-horſes from England, ſaddle-horſes 
from New England, and others for carts and common 
uſes from Bonaviſta, the Cape Verd Iſlands, and Curaſou. 
They have alſo a brecd of their own, which is mettleſome, 
ſwift, and hardy, but not ſtrong enough for much ſer- 
vice. The firſt planters brought black cattle from Bona- 
vilta and the Ille of May, and a few of their breed ſtill 
continues. They have aſſes, which are of extraordinary 
— becauſe they can carry burthens where horſes cannot 
paſs. 

Among the number of animals, either peculiar to or 
brought to this iſland, there is not one that is mortally 


venomous; while many of the neighbouring French 
illands are iufeſted with vipers, and other poiſonous 


ſnakes. There are here but three ſpecies of reptiles that 
can be properly called venomous ; the black ſpider, the 
forty-leg, and the Surinam ſcorpion. 

A full-grown ſcorpion of the common fort is about ten 
inches long, the ſkin ſoft but fcaly, and of a dull copper 
colour. The revercnd Mr. Hughes obſerves, that the 
very young ones are ſurpriſingly preſerved from danger; 
for when this threatens, the parent ſcorpion opens her 
mouth and {ſwallows them, and afterwards voids them 
when the danger is over. | 

The Surinam ſcorpion is, however, only three inches 
in length, from the head to the extremity & the tail. 
From the fore-part of the neck rife two claws, aJout three 
quarters of an inch long, divided into three joints, each 
claw near its extremity ending in a long, lender, whitiſh 
forceps. It has two eyes, which are black, ſmall, and 
ſhining, with four pair of legs, the hindermoſt being the 
longeſt: each joint of the legs, as well as the back, is 
marked with ſeveral faint whitiſh liſts, the intermediate 
{pace being of a ruſſet colour, marked with blackiſh ſpots. 
The tail is divided into fix joints, and at the extremity 
of the laſt appear two ſmall horny crooked (tings in the 
form ot a wide extended forceps, the upper being double 
the length of the lowermolt : the longeſt coming from the 
upper ſide of the laſt joint of the tail, the other from the 
lowermoſt part, the intermediate ſpace being fleſhy. W hen 
this ſcorpion walks or runs ſhe generally curls up her tail 
in a ring, and when provoked extends it to its full length, 
and with a quick motion darts it into her adverſary. Thoſe 
who have the misfortune to be ſtung by them, endure very 
acute pain for ſeveral hours, and the fl:(h near the wound 
generally turns livid ; but the wound is not mortal. Theſe 
ſcorpions are chiefly to be found among old boards, old 

books, 
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books, or other looſe papers. They never bear any 


young but once: the female carries her young upon her 
pack, and as theſe grow in ſtrength the parent dectys and 
dies. ; 

Monkeys are not very numerous in this iſland ; they 
chictly reſide in inacceſſible gullies, efpecially where there 
are many fruit-trees. They do great miſchief to the 
neighbouring planters, by digging out of the earth their 
yams and potatoes, and ſometimes breaking and carrying 
off the ripe ſugar-canes. But, as a premium is granted 
for deſtroying both theſe and the racoons, they rather de- 
creaſe than multiply. 

The moſt deſtructive quadrupeds, with reſpect to their 
fugar-canes, are the rats, which are ſo numerous that the 
annual loſs to the inhabitants of the pariſhes of St. Joſeph 
and St. Andrew alone is computed at no leſs than two or 
three thouſand pounds. 

The birds ot this iſland are not very numerous; there 
are none of them remarkable for their notes, nor for the 
beauty of their feathers, excepting the humming-bird. 
The tame fowls are much the ſame as thoſe in England ; 
beſides which they have the Guinea fowl, Muſcovy 
ducks, and rumpleſs fowls. 

The ſhores afford a great variety of ſhell-fiſh, ſome of 
which are exceeding beautiful, and a variety of other 
productions. We are no ſooner,” ſays our author, 
« advanced to the ſhore on the weſt fide of the iſland, 
« but we are, eſpecially in calm mornings and evenings, 
« pleaſed with the ſight of groves of corals, ſea-feathers, 
*« and ſea-rods; the former grow in thick cluſters, yield- 
ing an embrowned ſhade, and remain, as ſturdy oaks, 
« ynmoved ; the latter, with their numerous pliant 
'* branches, wavingly bend with the undulating ſlow 
* motion of the water, The interſperſed, vacant, ſandy 
* ſpaces reſemble ſo many bright lawns, which pleaſe by 
* a kind of regular contuſion.” 

Among the more extraordinary kinds of fiſh are the 
flying-fiſh, the toad-fiſh, the ink-fiſh, which is ſo called 
from its diſcolouring the water with a black liquid when 
in danger of being caught, by which means it becomes in- 
viſible to the enemy ; the cat of nine-tails, and the ſcuttle- 
fiſh, both of which, as well as the ink-fiſh, eject a black 
liquid; the old-man, the old-wite, the dolphin, the mud- 
fiſh, the ſtar-fiſh, and the ſhark. "This laſt fiſh we have 
already deſcribed in the courſe of this work ; but we can- 
not forbear mentioning a very unequal and hazardous 
combat with that voracious animal by a common ſailor, | 
which may perhaps be thought to be as heroic an inſtance 
of diſintereſted friendſhip and perſonal bravery as any re- 
corded in hiſtory. The acconnt we find in the reverend 
Mr. Hughes's Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, and ſhall 
give it in his own words : 
About the latter end of queen Anne's wars, captain 
John Beanis, commander of the York Merchant, ar- 
1% rived at Barbadoes from England. Having diſembark- 
« ed the laſt part of his lading, which was coals, the 
„ ſailors, who had been employed in that dirty work, 
* yentured into the ſea to waſh themſelves ; there th 
* hadnot been long, before a perſon on board eſpied a large 
% fhark making towards them, and gave them notice of 
© their danger; upon which they ſwam back and reach- 
„% ed the boat, all but one; him the monſter overtook 
** almoſt within reach of the oars, and griping him by 
the ſmall of the back, his devouring jaws ſoon cut him 
„ aſunder, and as ſoon ſwallowed the lower part of his 
* body ; the remaining part was taken up and carried on 
* board, where his comrade was. His friendſhip with 
* the deceaſed had been long diſtinguiſhed by a reciprocal 
«« diſcharge of all ſuch endearing offices, as implied an 
„ union and ſympathy of fouls, When he ſaw the ſevered 
trunk of his friend, it was with an horror and emotion 
* too great for words to paint, During this affecting 
„ ſcene the inſatiable ſhark was ſeen traverſing the 

bloody ſur face in ſearch after the remainder of his prey; 
the reſt of the crew thought themſelves happy in being 
on board, he alone unhappy, that he was not within 
reach of the deſtroyer. Fired at the fight, and vowing 
that he would make the devourer diſgorge, or be ſwal- 
lowed himſelf in the fame grave, he plunges into the 
© cep, armed with a tharp-pointed knife. The ſhark 
nd ſooner ſa him, but he made furiouſly towards him; 
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both equally eager, the one of his prey, the other of 
* revenge. The moment the ſhark opened his rapacious 
Jaws, his adverſary dexterouſly diving, and graſping 
„him with his left hand ſomewhat below the upper 
fins, ſucceſsfully employs his knife in his right hand, 

giving him repeated ſtabs in the belly : the enraged 
ſhark, after many unavailing efforts, finding himſelf 
overmatched in his own element, endeavours to dif- 
engage himſelf, ſometimes plunging to the bottom, 
then, mad with pain, rearing his uncouth form, now 
„ ſtained with his own ſtreaming blood, above the foam- 
ing waves. The crews of the furrounding veſſels faw 

the unequal combat, uncertain from which of the 
* combatanis the ſtreams of blood iſſued ; till at length 
© the ſhark, much weakened by the loſs of blood, made 
towards the ſhore, and with him bis conqueror ; who, 
% fluſhed with an aſſurance of victory, puſhes his foe 
„ with redoubled ardour, and, by the help of an ebbing 
«« tide, dragging him on ſhore, rips up his bowels, and 
„ unites and buries the ſevered carcaſs of his friend in 
© one hoſpitable grave.” 

This ſtory, our author adds, is of ſo extraordinary a 
nature, that he would not have dared to give it his readers 
had he not been authorized by the teſtimony of a gentle- 
man of credit, who was ready to confirm, by oath, the 
truth of what is here related. 


SECT. XXI. 


Of the Inhabitants and their Diſeaſes : the Diviſions of the 
Hand, and a particular Deſcription of Bridge Town, the 
Capital; with the Government and Trade of Barbadoes. |, 


HE inhabitants of Barbadoes conſiſt of the maſters, 

who are either originally Engliſh, Scots, or Irith ; 

with a tew Dutch, French, Portugueſe, and Jews : the 

white ſervants, and the black ſlaves. The maſters, who 

conſiſt of the merchants and planters, both clergy and 

laity ; lawyers, phyſicians, &c. live very elegantly, hav- 

ing a number of ſervants for their plantations and houſe- 

hold, rich equipages, fine liveries, and the moſt wealthy 

them have pleaſure · boats in which they make the tour 
vi the illand. 

The white ſervants are eĩther by covenant or purchaſe, 
and are of two ſorts, ſuch as ſell themſelves in Great 
Britain and Ireland, for four years or more, and ſuch as 
are tranſported thither for their crimes. When the term 
of the covenant-fervants is out, the Britiſh ſervants have 
each five pounds, the others but forty ſhillings. Their 
work is not ſo hard as that of our day-labourers, yet their 
encouragement is greater ; and if they are good for any 
thing, they may be employed upon their own terms 
when their time is expired. They are not allowed near 
ſo much fleſh as thoſe who are employed in our country 
farms, yet they do not want ; for the planters give them 
Engliſh biſcuit, which the n have not; and the 
chief of them are ſupplied from their maſter's tables. 

The ſervitude of the blacks is perpetual, and thoſe 


ey | maſters, who are men of humanity, have a double intereſt 


in taking care of them; becauſe, if a negro dies, the owner 
loſes forty or fifty pounds ; while by the death of a white 
ſervant he only loſes the wages he pays to another to ſup- 
ply his place during the remainder of his term. The 
buſineſs of the blacks lies moſtly in the field, except 
thoſe who are taken into fugar-mills, ſtore-houſes, and 
dwelling-houſes, where the handſomeſt and neateſt maids 
are made menial ſervants, and the clevereſt fellows 
lacquies, coachmen, and grooms : others are frequently 
employed as coopers, joiners, maſons, and the like. A 
ſlave, who is a good mechanic, is worth a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred pounds, and even much more has 
been given for a boiler of ſugar. The negroes are pur- 
chaſed out of the Guinea ſhips, after being all viewed 
naked, and are frequently allowed two or three wives, 
that they may increaſe the planter's ſtock ; for their poſte- 
rity to all generations are ſlaves, unleſs they are reſtored 
to liberty. The women are very conſtant to the man who 
paſſes for their huſband. Their choiceſt fare is plaintanes, 
which they boil or roaſt; and they have twice or thrice 
a week either ſalt fiſh, mackarel, or ſalt pork, with ſome 


bread made of Indian corn of the produce of the country, 
or fetched from Carolina, 
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Every negro- family has a cabbin built with ſticks, 
withs, and plantane leaves. Theſe ſtand round the 
planter's houſe, with a garden, where they plant yams, 
potatoes, caſſava roots, &c. and breed goats, hogs, and 
towls, for their own eating or for ſale. The negroes 
born in Barbadoes are much more uſeful than thoſe 
brought from Guinea, and thoſe that come children from 
Africa make much better ſervants when they are grown 
up, than thoſe that come over at years of maturity ; but 
it is reckoned that a fourth part of the negroes die in 
ſeaſoning. 

Every plantation has a chief overſeer, who is allowed 
a hundred or one hundred and fifty pounds a year, beſides 
two or three under him, with accomptaats, and other 
officers, The country being too hot for hunting and 
hawking, the planters and other gentry are obliged for 
the molt part to divert themſelves by playing at cards, 
dice, tables, quoits, and bowling ; likewiſe by reſorting 
to balls and concerts. 

The principal diſeaſes of this iſland are the dry-gripes, 
fo called from its affecting the bowels with great coſtive- 
neſs and pain; but this dreadful diſeaſe was formerly 
much more frequent and fatal than it has been of late. 
There are likewiſe other kinds of cholics, the yellow 
jaundice, hyſteric diſorders, diarrhceas, and dyſenteries ; 
fluxes are alſo very common, eſpecially in the rainy 
ſeaſons, when, by catching cold, the perſpiration is inter- 
rupted, and what ſhould have been exhaled through the 
ſkin is thrown upon the bowels ; they are alſo cauſed by 
eating immoderately of fruit. The yellow fever is another 
fatal diſeaſe, as are alſo the ſmall-pox, the meaſles, the 
leproſy, and the yaws. The laſt appears in fleſhy knobs 
as large as a thimble, covering face, breaſt, arms, 
and other parts of the body. 

The precincts of this iſland, with their reſpective pa- 
riſhes, are as follow : 

In the ſouth part of the ifland are St. Michael's or 
Bridge precinct, containing the pariſhes of St. Michael, 
St. George, and St. John. In St. James's, or the Hole 
precinct, are the pariſhes of St. Thomas and St. James; 
and in St. Peter's, or Speight precinct, is the pariſh of 
St. Peter, with All Saints chapel. 

In the eaſt part is Oſtine's precinct, which contains the 
pariſhes of Chriſt-church and St. Philip's. 

In the north is St. Andrew's Overhill, or Scotland 
precinct, which contains the pariſhes of St. Andrew and 
St. Joſeph. 

In the weſt is only the pariſh of St. Lucy. 

Bridge-Town, the capital, is reckoned the fineſt and 
largeſt in all the Caribbee Iſlands. It is ſeated in the 
ſouth-welt part, in the thirteeath degree north latitude, 
and in the ſixtieth degree weſt longitude, and was at firſt 
called St. Michael's, from the name of its church; but 
received its preſent denomination from a bridge erected 
over the waters, that, after rains, flow from the neigh- 
bouring marſhes. It is ſituated in the innermolt part of 
Carliſle- bay, which is large enough to contain five hun- 
dred ſhips. The houſes, which are of brick and ſtone, 
are lofty, and amount to about twelve hundred ; they 
have glazed windows, and many of them are faſhed : the 
ſtreets: are broad, and one of them, named Cheapſide, 
has the rents as dear as thoſe of the houſes of Cheapſide 
in London. The wharfs and quays are very neat and 
convenient, defended by feveral forts. The firſt, to the 
weſt, is James-fort, which is mounted with eighteen guns; 
the next to this is Willoughby's, built on a ſmall neck of 
land that runs out into the ſea, and is mounted with 
twenty guns: there are three batteries between this and 
Needham's fort, which is allo mounted with twenty 
guns. Above Needham's, and more within land, is the 
Royal-citadel called St. Anne's. Charles fort is built on 
Needham's-point, and lies out in the ſea to the wind- 
ward of the bay and town. From this a platform ruas 
to Ormond's-fort. On the eaſt ſide. of the town is a ſmall 
tory of eight guns, and a magazine built of ſtone, where 
the powder and ſtores of the ifland are kept under a ſtrong 
guard. In ſhort, this is both the ſtrongeſt and richeſt 
town ii all the Caribbees ; the ſtore-houtes and ſhops be- 
ing generally as well furniſhed as thoſe in London. 


The church, which is as large as many ot our cathe- | 


drals, hay: a noble organ, a good ring of bells, and a 
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curious clock. In the town are alſe large taverns and 
eating-houſes, with a poſt-houſe, packet-boats being 
eſtabliſhed by the government to carry letters monthly to 
and from this place. This is the ſeat of the governor, 
council, and aſſembly; and alſo of the court of chancery. 
The number of militia for this town aud St. Michael's 
precinct is no leſs than twelve hundred men, who are 
called the Royal-regiment of foot-guards. There is here 
a college founded and well endowed by the liberality of 
that great man colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, who was 
a native of this iſland, and was diſtinguiſhed by a great 
number of amiable and uſcful qualities. The town has 
alſo a convenient free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe for 
twenty poor widows. 

There are ſcveral other towns; but they are ſmall : 
indeed every part of the iſland is ſtrewed with gentle- 
men's houſes, encompaſſed by fields of ſugar-canes and 
the bloom and fragrance of orange, lemon, lime, and 
citron trees, guavas, papas, aloes, and a vaſt multi- 
tude of other elegant and uſeful plants. Even the negro 
hats, though mean, contribute to the beauty of the 
country; for they ſhade them with plantane trees, which 
give their villages the appearance of ſo many beautiful 

oves. 

*The government of this iſland reſembles that of the 
others, and the inhabitants ſupport the expence of their 
own eſtabliſhment, which is very conſiderable, with great 
credit. The governor's place is worth at leaſt five thou- 
ſand pounds a year, and the reſt of the officers have con- 
ſiderable incomes. The people provide very handſomely 
for their clergy, who are of the church of England, which 
is the religion eſtabliſhed here as it is in the other iſlands 
and here are very few diſſenters. There is in general 
a greater appearance of order and decency than in any 
other colony in the Weſt Indies; and there is no place 
comparable to Barbadoes, in the number of the people, 
the cultivation of the ſoil, and thoſe elegancies and con- 
veniencies which reſult from both. 

The iſland can raiſe five thouſand men of its own mi- 
litia, and has generally a regiment of regular troops, 
though it is ſeldom complete. It is fortified by nature all 
along the windward-ſhore by rocks and ſhoals; fo that 
near two-thirds of that coaſt is utterly inacceſſible. On 
the leeward ſide it has good harbours; but the whole 
coaſt is protected by a line of ſeveral miles in length, de- 
fended by twenty-two caſtles and forts, and twenty-ſix 
batteries. All freemen here are obliged to enter them- 
ſelves in the regiment of their own diſtrict, and there is a 
law obliging all perſons, who deſign to leave the iſland, to 
give notice of it, at the ſecretary's office, three weeks be- 
tore their departure. | 

The number of inhabitants amounts at preſent to about 
twenty-five thouſand whites, and near eighty thouſand 
negroes; and there are ſhipped from hence above twenty- 
five thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, valued at three hundred 
thouſand pounds ; beſides rum, molaſſes, cotton, ginger, 
and aloes : an immenſe peopling and produce from a coun- 
try that does not contain above a hundred thouſand acres 
of land. 

The inhabitants of Barbadoes trade with New Eng- 
land, Carolina, Pennſylvania, New York, and Virginia, 
for lumber, bread, flour, Indian corn, rice, tobacco, 
ſalt beef and pork, fiſh, pulſe, and other proviſions; with 
Guinea for negroes; with Madeira for wine; with Ter- 
cera and Fayal for wine and brandy ; with the iſles of 
Mary and. Curaſſou for ſalt; and with Ireland for beef and 
pork. The other goods which they import from Great 
Britain and Ireland are Oſnabrugs, which are the chief 
wear of their ſervants and ſlaves; linen of all forts, with 
broad-cloth and kerſeys for the planters, their overſeers, 
and families; ſilks and ſtuffs for their ladies and houſhold 
ſervants ; red caps for their ſlaves of both ſexes ; ſtockings 
and ſhoes of all forts; gloves and hats ; millinery ware 
and perukes ; laces for linen, woollen, and ſilks ; ſtrong 
beer, pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, and cheeſe ; 
iron ware, as ſaws, files, axes, hatchets, chiſlels, adzes, 
hoes, mattocks, gouges, planes, augers, nails; lead, 
powder, and ſhot ; braſs and copper wares ; all forts of 
India goods and toys, coals, and pantiles. 

The voyage is commonly five or ſix weeks outward- 
bound, and fix or ſeven homeward, The planters fend 
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to Guinea, guns, powder, ball, perpetuanas, hats, and 
other wearing apparel, which they have from England, 
and diſpatch ſmall veſſels thither to bring llaves for their 
plantations, which muſt be recruited every year with 
twenty or thirty negroes to every four or five hundred 
acres; ſo that, notwithitanding the means uſed to make 
the ſlaves propagate, this iſland alone is ſaid to receive a 
ſapply of a hundred thouſand negroes every thirty years; 
and yet at the end of that time their number was never 
found to be increaſed. It cannot be here improper to 
mention, that, upon a parliamentary enquiry in 1728, it 
appeared, that in three years only the number of negroes 
ſent to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and Antigua alone, amount- 
ed to forty-two thouſand. 


S ECT. XXII. 
A conciſe Hiſtory of the Iſland of Barbados. 


T is not diſtinctly known when this iſland was fiſt 
diſcovered and ſettled ; but it was probably about the 
year 1625. When the Engliſh firſt landed here, they 
found the country extremely wild, it having not the leaſt 
appearance of its ever having been peopled even by 
ſavages. There was no kind of beaſt of paſture, nor any 
marks of cultivation ; yet as the climate was good, and 
the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gentlemen of ſmall for- 
tunes in England reſolved to become adventurers. The 
firſt planters had not only the deſolateneſs of the place 
and the extreme want of proviſions to ſtruggle with, but 
the trees were generally ſo large, of a wood fo hard and 
ſtubborn, with wide ſpreading tops, that they proceeded 
in the neceſſary work of clearing the ground with a dif- 
ficulry that muſt have ſubdued any ordinary patience. 
And even when they had tolerably cleared a ſmall ſpot, 
the firſt produce it yielded for their ſubſiſtence, probably 
for want of ſowing the ſeed in a proper ſoil, was ſo ſmall 
and ordinary, at the ſame time their ſupplies from Eng- 
land were fo flow and precarious, that nothing but an 
invincible courage, and a firmneſs that cannot be ſuffici- 
ently commended, could have carried them through the 
diſcouragements they met with in the noble work of cul- 
tivating and peopling a deſerted part of the earth. But 
by degrees things wore a more favourable aſpect ; ſome 
of the trees yielded fuſtic for the dyers ; cotton and indigo 
were found to agree well with the foil ; tobacco then be- 
coming faſhionable in England aniwered tolerably; and 
the country gradually began to ſubmit to culture, and to 
lay aſide its ſavage appearance. 

This happy change, and the ſtorm that ſome time after 
began to gather in England, encouraged many to go 
over; but (till the colony received no encouragement 
trom the government, which at that time underſtood the 
advantages of colonies but little; and the court took no 
other notice of this iſland than to grant it to the carl of 
Carlitle, which proved of no advantage to the ſettlement. 
However, as this colony had the har dieſt breeding, and 
the molt laborious infancy of any of our ſettlements in 
this part of America, ſo it was far ſtronger, and grew 
with greater ſpeed, even to a height that ſeems incrudible ;; 
for in this ſmall iſland, in the year 1630, which was 
little more than twenty years after its 15 eſtabliſhment, 
it contained upwards of fifty thouſand whites of all 
ages and ſexes, with a much greater number of blacks 
and Indian ſlaves. The former of theſe ſlaves they bought; 
but the latter they acquired by the moſt baſe and diſho- 
nourable methods; for they ſeized upon thoſe unhappy 
people, without any pretence, in the neighbouring 
illands, and carried them into ſlavery : a practice which 
rendered the Caribbee Indians their moſt inveterate 
enemies. 

The ſmall iſland of Barbadoes, peopled by upwards of 
a hundred thouſand ſouls, was not yet above half of it 
cultivated, nor was the induſtry of the inhabitants at a 
ſtand. A little before the period juſt mentioned they 
learned the art of making ſugar ; and this enlarging the 
ſphere of their trade, they grew prodigiouſly rich and 
numerous. 

The government in England being about this time in 
the hands of Cromwell, confined the trade of Barbadocs 
to the mother-country ; for before it had been entirel y 
managed by the Dutch. The ſeverity with which the 
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royal party were treated now obliged ſeveral gentlemen, 
of very good families, to ſetile in the ifland, which were 
far from being peopled, like ſeveral other colonies, by fu- 
gitives and perſons in unhappy circumſtances. After the 
Reſtoration it continued ftiil advancing by very hatty 
{trides. King Charles II. ſoon after his aſcending the 
throne, created thirteen baronets from the gentlemen of 
this illand, ſome of whom were worth ten thouſand pounds 
a year, and none fo little as one thouſand. 

On the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, 1675, the iſland was 
afdicted with a mutt dreadful hurricane, which, it is ſaid, 
was not inferior in its deplorable conſequences to the 
earthquake that happened at Jamaica; for it left never a 
houſe or wee ſtanding, except a few that were ſheltered 
by ſome neighbouring hill or cliff. Some hours before 
the ſtorm began, the keavens were overcaſt with thick 
clouds of a black reddiſh hue ; the air calm, but ſultry ; 
and the more it Ioit its expanſive force, the cloſer the 
clouds condenſed, and the blacker they appeared. In 
the afternoon, when the violence of the ſtorm began, the 
wind was high, and varying almoſt in an inſtant to every 
point of the compaſs; but ſetiled chiefly at north, being 
attended with dreadtul rain, thunder, and lightning. The 
ſea, where not guarded with high cliffs, overſlowed its 
banks above an hundred yards, and during the day-light 
nothing was to be ſeen but one rucful ſpectacle of almoſt 
univerſal ruin. The night, as it came on, was uſhered in 
with a continued rumbliog noiſe in the air, with the in- 
creaſe of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning; eſpecially 
the latter, which now with redoubled force darted, not 
with its uſual ſhort-lived fliſhes, but in rapid flames, 
ſkimming over the ſurface of the carth, as well as mount- 
ing to the upper regions. The next morning, when the 
ſtorm was abated, the whole iſland, fays our author, 
atforded a lively but terrible idea of the tenth Egyptian 
plague ; for there was ſcarce a houſe but lamented one 
dead in it, or in general ſomething equal or worſe. Se- 
veral families were entirely buried in the ruins of their 
houſes, and there were few that eſcaped but with the loſs 
of ſome relation, friend, or acquaintance. 

This dreadful calamity happened in the meridian of 
this ſettlement, when their whites were computed to be 
much more than fifty thouſand, and their ſlaves were 
increaſed to upwards of a hundred thouſand of all kinds. 
They employed four hundred fail of ſhips, one with an- 
other of a hundred and fifty tans, in their trade. Their 
annual produce, conſiſting of ſugar, indigo, ginger, ex- 
ported cotton, &c. amounted to upwards of three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſind pounds, and their circulating caſh 
at home was two hundred thouſand. Perhaps no coun- 
try in the world was ever peopled in the ſame proportion ; 
nor has land of the ſame dimenſions which produces any 
thing like the ſame profits. But ſince that time the 
illund has been upon the decline. The growth of the 
French ſugar iflands, and the ſettlement of Antigua, St. 
Chriltopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat, as well as the 
greater eſtabliſhment in Jamaica, have drawn away a vaſt 
number of the people. A terrible contagion attacked 
the illand in the year 1692; it raged like a peſtilence ; 
twenty have died in a day in their principal town, and all 
parts of the iſland ſuffered in proportion. This ſickneſs 
continued, with ſome abatements, for ſeveral years, 
and is faid to have rendered the climate leſs hea)thtul 
than it was before. At the ſame time with this diſtem- 
per war raged, and the Barbadians, who raiſed a good 
number of wen, loſt many of them in fruitleſs expedi- 
tions againſt the French iſlands. All theſe cauſes contri- 
buted to reduce the number and opulence of this cele- 
brated iſland; but it is only in compariſon with itſelf, 
that it cau be conſidered in any other than in the moſt 
Nouriſhing condition, even at this day. 


SECT. XXXUL 
Df T ABAGO, r ToBbaco. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Sail, Produce, particularl, 
its Taſuable Sfices ; an Aectunt of its Animals, and à 
canciſe Hiſttry of its ſeveral Ne vcluticus. 


Ah KO, the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbee 
Wands, is ſcated in the eleventh degree ten minutes 


north 
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north latitude, about thirty five leagucs to the ſouth- 
eaſt of St. Vincent, forty leagues eaſt of Grenada, twelve 
leagues north-ealt of "Trinidad, and between thirty and 
forty north-eaſt of the Spanith Main. It is thirty-two 
miles in length from the ſouth-cait to the north-weſt, and 
about nine broad from ealt to welt, the whole being above 
ſeventy miles in compals ; ſo that it is rather larger than 
Barbadoes, or indeed than any of our Leeward Iſlands. 
At a {mall diſtance from the north ealt extremity. is a 
{mall iſland called Little Tobago, which is two miles in 
lengih and a mile in breadth. 

The climate cf Tobago is not ſo hot as might be ex- 
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Charles I. but, dying ſoon after, the deſign of peopling it 
dropped. About the year 162, ſome Zealanders, trading 


in theſe ſeas, took ſuch a liking to this iſland, that, upon 
their return home, they engaged the company of mer- 
chants, to whom they belonged, to ſettle it ; and it re- 
ceived the name of New Walcheren, from one of the 
largeſt iſlands in the province of Zealand. The new co- 
lon, ſoon increaſed to about two hundred; but, being 
attacked by the Spaniards and Indians, they were all of 
them exterminated, 

Some years after, James duke of Courland ſent a colony 
of his own ſubjects to this iſland, who ſettled upon what 


pected from its being ſeated ſo near the equator ;z and it 
is faid to enjoy one tavourable circumſtance, which is of 
the greatelt advantage, this is its lying out of the courſe 
of thoſe hurricanes that have ſometimes proved fo fatal to 
the other Well India ifands, 

The ſurface of the idand is agreeably diverſified with 
hills and valcs ; its north -welt extremity is mountainous ; 
but vo part of it is rogged or impaitſable. I:s foil is of 
differeut kinJs ; but, in general, its mould is black, rich, 
and proper !or producing, in the greateſt plenty, what- 
ever is raiſcd in other parts of the Weſt Indies. The 
many ſprings on the itlaud contribute to its healthfulneſs ; 
and its bays and crecks are ſo dilpoled as to be very com- 
modious ior all kind of ſhipping : yet its ſituation requires 
fortificitions, eſpecially as the natural richneſs of the iſland 
ſerves but to tender it more inviting to invaders. 

The valuable trees which rob in Tobago are perhaps 
its rickeſt produce; or, belides its producing the diner- 
ent Kinds ot wood to be found in the Welt India iſlands, 
the Dutch, by whom it was once ſettled, affirm, that 
both the tive nutmeg and the cinnamon tree, with that 
which produces the real gum-copal, grows upon this 
iſland, The Dutch can indeed be ſcarcely ſuppoſed ta be 
deceived in the natural properties of thoſe valuable trees, 
which they acknowled;;2 to be, in ſome reſpects, different 
from thoſe in their plantations in the Eaſt Indies; yet a 
great doubt remains, whether they are the original . pro- 
ductions of Tobago, or whether they had not been im- 
ported and planted there from the Eaſt Indies. Though 
the latter is the moſt probable opinion, yet as the fact 
itſelf, which is ſaid to be undiſputed, evinces that thoſe 
rich ſpices may be cultivated upon the iſland, it renders it 


was afterwards called Courland Fay, and erected a ſmall 
regular fort, with a town in its neighbourhood; Here 
they lived ſo inoffenſively, that they remained unmoleſted 
either by the Caribbees or the Spaniards; and found the 
ſoil ſo good, that the colony ſoon made an excellent ap- 
pearance. They were ſupplied from their own country 
with all kinds of utenſils, and flourithe1 to ſuch a degree 
as to awaken the jealouſy of the Dutch, who revived their 
claim. In 1654, Mefl. Adrian and Cornelius Lampſin 
of Fluſhing, two Dutch merchants, fitted out ſome ſhips, 
and landed ſome men on "Fobago ; but finding the Cour- 
landers too powerful to be oppoſed, took poſſeſſion of a 
different part of the iſland now called Rockley-Bay, ac- 
knowledging themſelves under the protection of the duke 
of Cum land. 

But the duke, having given umbrage to Charles Guſ- 
tavus of Sweden, had the misfortune to be taken priſoner 
in 1658, and to be carried to Riga. This rews reaching 
Tobago, the Dutch beſieged and took the Courlanders 
tort, and thus became maſters of the whole ifland ; but 
promifed to reſtore the fort as ſoon as the duke ſhould re- 
cover his liberty. 0 > 
'The court of France ſoon after inſerting Tobago 
among the other iſlands granted to the French Weſt-India 
company ; and the Dutch planters, thinking this a fa- 
vourable opportunity for eſtabliſhing themſelves under ſo 
powerful a protection, Lampſin, in 1662, applied to the 
court of France, where he had ſuch intereſt, that he was 
created baron of Tobago, and becoming ſole proprietor of 
the iſland, under the crown of France, ſent over M. Hu- 
bert de Beveren as governor. The new governor called the 


an object highly worthy the attention of the public. This 
iſland is alſo ſaid to produce five different kinds of pepper, 
the long, the cod, the bell, the round, and Jamaica pepper, 
all which we are told grow upoa this iſland without culture. 

The foil naturally produces Indian and Guinea corn; 
but no Engliſh grain, except peaſe and beans, can be 
ral ſed there. The fig-trees produce as good fruit as thoſe 
of Spain and Portugal. The pomegranate, the pine-apple, 
the banana, the prickle-2pple, oranges of two ſorts ; le- 
mons and limes ot both kinds, four and ſweet, are found 
in plenty upon this ilJand ; and. the marmalade made of its 
gnavaz is inferior to none. ant ues grow here of an 
excellent kind, as & tamariads, yrapes, the cuſtard-apple, 
the ſour-apple, the papaw apple, the mamee - apple; and 
the yellow plum are pleuttol here, The cherries that 
grow upon the iſland are but indifferent. The cocoa- nut, 
of which we have given a deſcription in treating of Alta, 
grows here to ſuch perfection, that the Indians call it 
God's tree, as producing both mcat, drink, and cionth- 
ing. Cucumbers, mull and water-mclons,. pomkins, and 
gourds, likewiſe thrive here. Ihe inhabitauts have alto 
potatoes, yams, calſava-root, onions, carrots, parſnips, 
and turnips. 

Horſes, cow, all2s, ſheep, deer, goats, and rabbits, 
were probably introduced by the Courlanders and Dutch, 
and their breed are ſtill to be found on the iſland. Here 
are allo the pickery, which icſembles a hog, armadilloes, 
and guanoes. 

Its ſhores are ſtored with excellent fiſh, particularly 
with turtle of every kind, and mullets of a molt delicious 
taſte, with other * vnknown in England: no iſland, 
perhaps in the woilJ, can buuft of ſuch variety of fowl. 

We ſhall now give a concile hiſtory of this illand, 
which was firſt diſcovered by Columbus in 1498; bur it 
does not appear that the Spaniards ever made any ſettle- 


town his countrymen had built, Lampſinburg ; and 
gave the ſame name to the harbour, and alſo to a regular 
fortreſs he erected at the ſame time. He likewiſe built 
Fort Beveren ; and beſides raiſing ſeveral other forts for 
the fecurity of the colony, laid the foundation of a new 
town, Which he intended to call New Fluſhing. Mean 
while the planters proceeded with great ſpirit ; they laid 
out cacoa walks, which ſerved equally the purpoſes of 
beauty and profit; erected indigo-works and — 
and Tobago ſeemed as if it would ſoon rival the moſt 
flouriſting of the Engliſh Weſt · India ſettlements. 

The duke of Courland, being at length reſtored to his 
liberty by the treaty of Oliva, demanded of the States- 
General the reſtoration of his fort on the iſland ot Tobago; 
but, not meeting with any ſucceſs, he applied to Charles II. 
king of England, who granted to him that iſland, on con- 
ſideration of certain ſervices reſerved to the crown ot Great 
Britain; this only ſerved to put the Dutch at Tobago on 
their. guard: bat foon after, in the firſt Dutch war, the 
Engliſh privateers deſtroyed the Dutch forts and colony of 
Tobago : however, in the ſucceeding war carried on by 
the French. and Dutch againſt England, the Engliſh 
were, in their turn, diſpoſſeſſed of the iſland, and the 
Dutch reinſtated in it. It afterwards ſerved as a rendez- 
vous for the combined fleets of the two nations, who by 
this means did prodigious damage to the Engliſh trade : 
but, before the end of the war, Sir John Harman attacked 
and defeated their joint ſquadrons, and totally deſtroyed 
the remains of that of France. The Dutch, however, 
after the defeat of their fleet, and that of their allies, not 
only Kept poſſeſſion of Tobago, but in five years time 
fortified it with three ſtrong forts, and a numerous ar- 
tillery ; ſo that it was conſidered as impregnable ; yet Sir 
Tobias Bridges, in 1673, made a deſcent upon the iſland, 


which he not only plundered, but carried away four hun- 
dred of the inhabitants priſoners. 


ment upon it. At length, in 1629, deg earl of 
Pembroke ubtained a grant of this iſlaud from king 


The peace which took place the next year between the 
Evglith aud Dutch, left the latter once more in polleſ- 
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fon of this iſland ; and they even conquered from the 
French the iſland of Cayenne. They kept it however 
but a ſhort time; for the count of D'Etrees, vice-admiral 
of France, ſoon after reconquered Cayenne, and appeared 
before Tobago. James Binkes, the admiral of Zeland, 
was then lying in Great Rockley harbour, with a ſtrong 
ſquadron of Dutch ſhips, which the count attacked by 
ſea and land, on the third of March 1677 ; when, after 
a deſperate engagement, the Glorieux, the count's ſhip 
of ſeventy guns, with ſeveral others, being blown up, he 
was obliged to retire, having firſt deſtroyed in the engage- 
ment great part of the Dutch ſquadron. Towards the 
end of the year the count was reinforced with a ſtronger 
ſquadron, when, landing his men, he regularly inveited 
the principal fort in the iſland, which he found fo ſtrong, 
that he was obliged to bombard it ; but the third bomb 
that was thrown fell upon a magazine of powder, which 
blew up the fortreſs, together with admiral Binkes, and 
the greateſt part of the officers and garriſon. The count 
then completed the reduction of the iſland, and on the 
rwenty-ſeventh of December the ſame year entirely de- 
ſtroyed the Dutch colony. 

After this the Engliſh publiſhed propofals for ſetiling 
the iſland ; but theſe were never carried into execution : 
and at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Tobago was one of 
the four iſlands that were declared neutral. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the marquis de Caylus, governor of the 
French iſlands, ſent troops and men to fortify and ſettle 
it ; but the Britiſh court warmly remonſtrating to the 
court of France againſt ſo manifeſt a violation of the 
peace, the French diſavowed his proceedings, ordered 
him home, and the fettlement to be-diſcontinued. In 
this ſtate in remained till the definitive treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, by which Tobago was ceded to Great Britain; 
after which the government of it was given by his pre- 
fent majeſty to colonel Melvil}, and meaſures taken to 
ſell the land in ſhares, and people the country. 


SECT. XXIV. 
Of GRANADA, and the GRANADILLAS, or GRANADINES, 


A Deſcription of Grenada, or Granada, and of the ſmaller 
Hands their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Hiftory. 


HE chief of theſe iſlands, named Granada, or Gre- 
nada, is ſituated in the twelfth degree north-lati- 
„and in the fixty-firſt forty minutes weſt- 
Jongitude. It is the laſt of the windward Caribbees, and 
Hes thirty leagues north of New Andaluſia, on the con- 
tinent. It is faid to be about thirty miles in length, in 
ſome places fifteen in breadth, and about ſixty · ſix in cir- 
cumference. 

Granada and the Granadines produce very fine timber; 
the latin-tree, which grows here, has a tall body, and its 
leaves, when tied together, ſerve as thaich for houſes ; 
experience has proved, that its ſoil is fit for producing 
ſugar, tobacco, and indigo ; and upon the whole it car- 
ries with it all the appearances ot becoming as flouriſh- 
"g a colony as any in the Welt Indies of its dimen- 
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A lake on the top of a high hill, in the middle of the 
iſland, ſupplies it with ſtreams of freſh water, which ren- 
der the (Gi extremely fertile, and it abounds with wild 
game; among the fowl are wood-pigeons, thruſhes, and 
2 and among the fiſh are eels, mullets, and cray- 


— — 


Several bays and harbours Ke round the iſland, ſome of 
which might be fortified to great advantage ; ſo that itis 
very convenient for ſhipping, and has the happineſs of 
not being ſubject to hurricanes. The chief port, called 
Lewis, is on the welt ſide, in the middle of a large bay, 
with a ſandy bottom; and it is ſaid that a thouſand veſſels, 
from three hundred to four hundred tons, may ride ſecure 
from ſtorms, and that a hundred ſhips of a thouſand tons 
each may be moored in the harbour : beſides, a large 
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if cut through would contain a conſiderable number of 
ſhips. At preſent large ſhips, on account of this ſand- 
bank, paſs within eighty paces of one of the mountains 
that he in the mouth of the harbour; the oppoſite moun- 
tain lying at about half a mile diſtance. One of theſe 
mountains, when the Engliſh reduced the iſland, was 
ſtrongly fortified, and _ have made a good defence, 
but ſurrendered without firing gun. 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of this iſland, it will be 
proper to obſerve, that, in 1638, the famous M.de Poincy, 
attempting to make a ſettlement here, was driven off by 
the Caribbees. Afterwards M. du Parquet, governor of 
Martinico, carried over two hundred men from thar 
iſland, furniſhed with preſents to procure the favour of 
the natives, and with arms to ſubdue them, ſhould they 
prove untractable. The number of the French are ſaid 
to have frighted the ſavages into ſubmiſſion ; and we are 
told that their chief not only welcomed the new ſettlers, 
but, in conſideration of their being preſented with ſome 
hatchets, knives, ſciſſars, toys, and the like, yielded to 
Parquet the property of the iſland, only reſerving to them- 
ſelves their habitations. The French began with raiſing 
tobacco, which proved remarkably good ; but they had 
ſcarcely got in one crop, when they began to diſcover 
that all the ſeeming complaiſance of the natives was diſ- 
ſembled ; for they now took every opportunity of cutting 
off their new gueſts. This produced a war, and the co- 
lony having received a reinforcement of three hundred 
men from Martinico drove the natives to a mountain, 
where, having exhauſted all their arrows and other wea- 
pons, they rolled down trunks of trees on their enemies. 
They were ſoon after joined by other ſavages from the 
neighbouring iſlands, and attacked the French with freſh 
vigour, but were again defeated; yet were fo deſperate, 
that forty of them, who had eſcaped the ſword, threw. 
themfelves from a precipice into the ſea. The French then 
yented their rage onthe habitations of the natives, levelled 
them with the ground, and deſtroyed their proviſions. 

j Freſh ſupplies of Caribbees however arriving, the war 
renewed, and they killed many of their enemies ; on 
hich the latter came to a reſolution of exterminating the 
— race upon the iſland, and a hundred and fifty at- 
king them by ſurprize, inhumanly murdered, not only 
the men, but the women and children; and likewiſe ſer 
fire to their canoes, to cut off all communication between 
the ſurvivors and the Caribbees of the neighbouring 
iſlands; The French were here the ſavages, aud not the 
Caribbees. | 

Thefe barbarities exaſperated the Caribbees till more 
againſt the French ; they became their irreconcileable 
enemies, and by their frequent oppoſition at laſt obliged 
Parquet to deſiſt from his deſign of peopling the iſland, 
his property in which he ſold to the count de Cerillac, ia 
1657, for thirty thouſand crowns, The count ſent thither 
as governor a perſon of brutal manners, who by his be- 
haviour made the better ſort of the French abandon it; 
and ſoon after he was ſhot by thoſe that remained. In 
1664. there remained no more than a hundred and fifty 
planters out of five hundred, who, when the count bought 
it, were ſettled on the iſland; yet he ſold it to the French 
Weſt India company for a hundred thouſand crowns : but 
in 1674 they were obliged to ſurrender all their rights in 
it to the king. 

After this the iſland continued to be inhabited chiefly 
by the French ; but was never fully ſettled. In the Jaſt 
war, when Granada was reduced by the Engliſh, the 
French inhabitaq who were not very numerous, were 
ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadaloupe and Martinico, 
that they Iſt all ſpirit, and ſurrendered witfiout making 
the leaſt oppoſition. Afterwards the full property of this 
illand, and of the Grenades,hichy bear nearly the ſame 
products as Grenada, were confirmed to the crown of 
Great Britain by the definitive treaty of 1763, and are 
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j_ in part ſettled by the ſubjects of Great Britain. 


We have now concluded our account of the Britiſh do- 
minions in America; an amazing tract of country, much 


round baſon, which is parted from it by a bank of ſand, 


improved, and ſtill capable of immenſe improvements. 
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Of the FRENCH AMERICAN Dominions, particularly LOUISIANA, 
lately ſubject to France, and the FRENCH WEST INDIAN Iſlands. 


SECT. I. 
Of Lou1$S1lANa. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with a conciſe Deſc rip- 
tion of New Orleans; and ſeme Obſervations on the 
French Policy, with reſpect to their Colomes. 


OUISIANA was, till lately, conſidered as a 
much more extenſive country than it is at preſent; 
M. de Lille extended it on the north to Canada, on the 
eaſt to the provinces of New York, Pennſylvania, Virgi- 
nia, Carolina, and Georgia z on the ſouth to the Gulph 
of Mexico; and on the weſt to New Mexico, New 
Spain, and unknown countries inhabited by Indians, 
But by the ſeventh article of the late treaty of peace, a 
great pact of this country, containing all on the eaſt- 
fide the river Miſliſlippi, was ceded to Great Britain; 
and of this we have already given as accurate an account 
as it was poſlible for us to obtain. 

The country, at preſent named Louiſiana, extends 
from the twenty-ninth to the fortieth degree of north 
latitude, and from about the eighty-eighth to the ninety- 
ſixth or ninety-ſ{cventh degree welt longitude from Lon- 
don. The ſoil is very indifferent near the mouth of the 
Miſſiſſippi ; but the country contains a great deal of ex- 
cellent land, well ſtocked with a variety of trees, planted 
by the hand of nature; the ſoil on the ſouth is adapted 
to the cultivation of indigo, cotton, tobacco, and rice, 
and the north, to that of wheat; but ſeveral ſpots of 


great extent, on the eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, are 


no leſs fertile. 

With reſpect to the vegetables, and the wild animals, 
they are, in general, the fame as thoſe we have deſcribed 
in treating of Virginia, and the other Britiſh plantations. 
The Miſſiſſippi, with the many ſmaller rivers that water 
this country, abound with a variety of fiſh ; but their 
banks are much infeſted with alligators, and ſnakes of a 
very large ſize; as the air of the Jow-lands, near the 
rivers, is with muſketoes. 

The ille of Orleans, at the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, 
js a very beautiful and fertile ſpot of ground, on which 
the French had a conſiderable city, named New Orleans, 
which is the capital, and indeed the only city of Loui- 
ſiana. It is fortified in a regular manner, and according 
to ſome French authors, has about ſix hundred hand- 
ſome houſes, and five pariſh churches ; with ſtraight and 
handſome ſtreets, that croſs each other at right angles: 
but the buildings are chiefly of wood, and not remark- 
able for their beauty. 

The French had ſeveral other ſettlements in the coun- 
try, and were ſuppoſed by major Rogers, to amount to 
about one hundred thouſand ; the negroes are alſo very 
numerous; but ſoon after the late peace, all Louiſiana 
was fold by the French to the Spaniards, to whom it now 
belongs. . 

Before we proceed farther, in the defcription of the 
French colonies, it will give ſome fatisfaftion to the 
reader to know the plan of conduct which France has 
purſued, with regard to this intereſting and important 
tubject. They are ſenlibie that as the mother country is 
ultimately to receive all the benefits of their labours and 
acquiſitions, the proſperity of their plantations muſt be 
derived from the attention with which they are regarded 
at home: for this reaſon, the plantations are particularly 
under the care and inſpection of the council of com- 
merce, a Lomd compoſed of twelve of the moſt con- 
flerable officers of the crown, aflifted by the deputies 
of all the conſiderahl trading cities and towns in France, 
who are choſen out of the riche!t aud molt intelligent of 
their traders, and paid a havdiome ſalary for their at- 
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tendance at Paris, from the funds of their reſpectixe 
cities, This council fits once a weck, when the depu- 
ties propoſe plans for redreſſing every prievance in trade; 
for railing the branches that are fallen; for extending 
new ones; for ſupporting the old; and in fine, for every 
thing that may improve the working, or promote the 
vent of their manufactures, according to their own 
lights, or the inſtructions of their conſtituents. They 
have a watchful eye upon every article of commerce ; 
and not only p:opoſe improvements themſelves, but bear 
the propoſals of others, which are ncither diſdainſully 
rejected, nor raſhly received, They neither render the 
acceſs to them difficult, by affecting ſtate; nor admit 
the vexatious practice of fees, and perquilites in their 
inferior officers ; nor ſuffer forms and methods to load 
and incumber that buſineſs they were ſolely intended to 
advance, They ſummon and examine thoſe who are 
{uppoſed to be the moſt competent judges of the matter 
betore them, even the meancſt artizans ; bur though 
they examine theſe men, they are determined by their 
own opinion, When they are ſatisfied of the n{ctulnets 
of any regulation, they propoſe it to the royal council, 
where their report is always received with particnlar at- 
tention, An edict to enforce it accordingly iſſues ; and 
is executed with a punctuality that diſtinguiſhes their 
government, and which alone can render the wiſeſt regu- 
lations any thing better than ferioas mock-ries. To 
this body the care of the plantations is particularly en- 
truſted, 

The government of their ſeveral colonies is in a go- 
vernor, an intendant, and a royal council. The go- 
ver nor is inveſted with a great deal of power; which on 
the fie of the crown, is checked by the intendant, who 
has the care of the king's rights, and whatever relates 
to the revenue ; and on the fide of the people, it is 
checked by the royal council, whoſe office it is to ſee that 
the people are not oppreſſed by the one, nor defrauded by 
the other; and they are all checked by the conſtant and 
jealous eye which the government at home keeps over 
them; the officers of all the ports of France being 
charged, under the ſevereſt penalties, to interrogate all 
captains of ſhips coming from the colonies, on the recep- 
tion they met with at the ports to which they have ſailed : 
how juſtice was adminiſtered to them ? what charges they 
were made liable to, and of what kinds? 

That the colonies may be as little burdened as 
poſſible, the governor's ſalary is paid by the crown: he 
has no perquilites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on 
any trade, or to have any plantations in the iſlands, or 
on the continent; or any intereſt whatever in goods or 
lands within his government, except the houſe he lives 
in, and a garden for his convenience and recreation, 
All the other officers are paid by the crown, out of the 
revenues of the mother country; the fortifications are 
built and repaired, and the ſoldiers paid ont of tlie fame 
funds. | 
In all the French iſlands judges of the admiraſty are 
appointed, to decide in a ſummary manner all diſputes 
between merchants, and whatever has any relation to 
trade. Fheſe judges, before they are appointed, arg 
ſtrictly examined as to their Nil in the marine laws, 
which have been improved and digeſted in France with 
ſuch care and good ſenſe, that all law-ſuits are quickly 
decided; though in other reſpects, the practice of the 
law admits of as much chicanery, and has as many, if 
not more delays, than with us. 

That the colonies may be properly repleniſhed with 
people, every ſhip that ſails from France and America, is 
obliged to carry a certain number of indented ſervants : 
thus all vellels of ſixty tons, or under, s to carry 
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three ; from ſixty to a hundred, four ; and from a hun- 
dred and upwards, fix ſervants, of found and {trong 
bodics, between the ages of eighteen and forty. Before 
their departure, they are examined by the officers of 
the admiralty, to ſee whether they are perions re- 
quired by law; as they are alſo by the commiſſary, on 
their landing in America, where they are to ſerve three 
years. The avarice of the planters makes them always 
prefer negro ſlaves, becauſe they are more in ſubjection 
than the Europeans, may be more worked, are ſub- 
ſiſted with leſs difficulty, and are beſides the entire pro- 
perty of their maſter, which would in time render the 
ſafety of the colony extremely precarious. The planters 
are therefore obliged to keep a certain number ot white 
ſervants in proportion to their blacks; and the execu- 
tion of this law is inforced by the commiſſary, who ad- 
juſts the price, and forces the planters to take the num- 
ber of ſervants required by the ordinance, who would 
otherwiſe be a burden upon the maſters of ſhips who 
brouglit them. 

As to the negroes, they are not left, as with us, with 
their bodies and ſouls wholly at the diſcretion of the 
planter. Their maſtcrs are obliged to have them in- 
ſtructed in the principles of the Romiſh religion. Me. 
thods are alſo taken to protect the ſlaves fron the cruelty 
of the planters, and to preſerve the colony from the ij] 
effects that might ariſe from treating them with a lenity 
not conſiſtent with their condition. In ſhort, the Code 
Noir, and other ordinances relative to theſe unhappy be- 
ings, ſhew a very juſt and ſenſible mixture of humanity 
and ſteadineſs. Their planters, however, as well as ours, 
have the common error of working theſe unhappy crea- 
tures in a manner not ſuitable to their conſtitutions, and 
the nature of the climate. 

We ſhall only add, that all debts, though contracted 
by the planters in France, are levied with great eaſe; 
tor the proceſs being properly authenticated, is tranſ- 
raitted to America, where it is admitted as proved, and 
levied on the planter's eltate, ot whatever kind it be. 
Care is however taken, that while compulſory methods 
are uſed to make the planter do juſtice, the ſtare ſhall 
not loſe the benefit ariſing from the induſtry of an uſeful 
member of the community ; the debt is always levied 
according to the ſubſtance ot the debtor ; in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one of the parties is not {acrificed to the other ; 
the creditor is ſatisfied ; the debtor is not ruined ; and the 
credit of the colonies is kept up at home, by the ſure 
methods that are uſed for recovering all demaads in the 
plautations. 

Some of theſe regulations, for which we are obliged 
to a judicious work lately publiſhed, intitled, An Ac- 
count of the European Scttlements in America, would 
doubtleſs be of great uſe, were they to be introduced 
into our colonies, eſpecially the illands, where proper 
regulations are much wanted, and where they might be 
taſily rendered conformable to the mode of thoſe royal 
governments. 


SECT, U. 
Of His PANIOLA, or ST. DoMINGo, 


lis Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce. A 
conciſe Account of the Buccaneers, and the Manner in 
which a Part this Il nd became ſubje& to the French. 
Their Trade; the principal Places in the ljland ; with a 
cguciſe Account of St. Lewis, and of the 1/le of Vache, or 
Cows au d. 


E ſhall now proceed to the iſland of Hiſpaniola, 

or St. Domingo, which was diſcovered by Co- 

lumbus in his firſt voyage in 1492, aud by him called 

Hiſpaniola; but afterwards building a city, which he 

called St. Domingo, in honour of his father Dominic, 

the name was firſt extended to that quarter, and at length 

the whole iſland was called Sr. Domingo, by winch 
Name it is as well known as by that of Hiſpaniolu. 

This iſland, part of which belongs to the Spaniards, 

is the largaſt of all the Antilles, next to Cuba, it ex- 

r1cading trom the ſcventecutn degree thirty-ſeven minutes, 
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to the twentieth degree north latitude, and from the 
ſixty-ſeventh degree thirty-five minutes, to the ſcventy- 
fourth degree fifteen minutes welt longitude; it being 
about ſour hundred and twenty-ſix miles from caſt to 
welt, and almoſt one hundred and twenty-four whete 
broadeſt, from north to ſouth, It lies in the middle be- 
tween Cuba and Jamaica, on the north-weſt and ſouth— 
welt, and Porto Rico on the eaſt, and is ſeparated from 
the latter only by a narrow channel. ; 

The climate is extremely hot, but cooled and refreſhed 
by breezes, yet the air is not reckoned unwholſome ; 
for ſome of the inhabitants are ſaid to live to abore a 
hundred years of age. Its ſalubrity is ſaid to be owin;y 
in a great meaſure to its beautiful variety of hills and val- 
lies, woods and rivers, Which every where prelent them- 
ſelves to the view, 

This iſland is allowed to be the moſt fruitful and the 
pleaſanteſt in the Welt Indies; its foreſts contain cabbage- 
trees, palms, elms, oaks, pines, and other trecs, taller 
and larger, with more beautiful and better taſted fruit, 
than in moſt of the other iſtands, particularly pine- 
apples, bananas, oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, grapes, 
dates, and apricots. Here are allo all the birds common 
to the Welt Indies. In the ſavannas, cr meadows, ate 
i-numerable herds of black cattle, that run wild in the 
country; horſes enough in the French part ot it to fup- 
ply all their neighbouring colowies, beſides wild hor'ws 
and wild hops of the breed brought over by the Span cs, 
The huntcrs ſhoot the beeves for their hides, 3 they do 
in Cuba: beſides, there is ſcarce a country in the wor!d 
better watered, either by brooks or nuvigable rivers, 
which are all full of fiſh, as the coaſt is with türtle. la 
the ſands of theſe rivers gold-duſt is found, aud it had 
formerly mines of gold, ſilver, and copper. 

The chief commodities of the iſland are hides, ſugar, 
indigo, cotton, cacao, coffee, ginger, tobacco, lalt, wax, 
honey, ambergriſe, and various kinds of dings, and 
wood for dying; but it produces little corn. The Finch 
here are ſaid to equal, if not outnumber, the Spaniards, 
who both together fall very ſhort of what the extent and 
tertility of the iſland is capable of {upportir;. 

This country was treated with the utmoit ſeverity by 
the Spaniards, who in battle and cool blood dettroyed no 
ieſs than three millions of men, women, and children, 
and entirely extirpated the inhabitants, by many of whom, 
at their firſt ſettlement in this iſland, they had been 
treated with kindneſs. 

We have already mentioned the Spaniards attempting 
to ruin St. Chriſtopher's, when divided betu cen the Eng- 
liſh and French; but by this unjuſt act they brought up- 
on themſelves a very ſevere revenge: for ſeveral of the 
French inhabitants, who were expelled from St. Chriſto- 
pher's, being reduced to great indigence, began to think 
of deſperate courſes. I hey betuok themielics to piracy, 
and nniting with ſome Engliſh, Dutch, and other veſo- 
lute fellows, they refolved to begin a piratical war with 
the Spaniards. At firſt they fatisticd themielvas with 
taking their ſhips, and deſtroving their trade. This they 


did effectually; but ſoon encouraged, and ſtrengthened 


by this ſucceſs, they landed upon the continent of New 
Spain and Terra Firma, burning and plunder ing the 
open country. Their number and boldneſs incronfings 
with their ſucceſs, they aſſembled and took ſome of their 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes and opulent cities, particularly Porto 
Bello, Campeachy, and Maracaibo ; they even took the 
city of Panama by florm, and burnt it, after defeating 
an army which came to its relief. In all theſe places, 
and in the others they had taken, they goined an inc: + 
dible booty, and committed the mott unheardedof crucitivs. 
Another party of theſe pirates paſiirg the ſtreights of Mi - 
gellan, and entering the South Sca, rendered the hole 
coalts ut Peru, Chili, aud Mexico, cone ſccne of defo!i- 
tion; While they were every where attended with ſuccgſe, 
becauſe they every Where acted with the bravery 2:4 
conduct that, in a more jult cauſe, would have muted: 
the higheſt honours, | 

Thele pirates, whom we improperly call Buccaneers, 
the French denowinated Flibvfticers, from the Durch 
tly-boats, in which they made their felt expeditions. 


he Buccaneers arc per who kuut wild cartle in A- 


nierte! 


A ME 
merica for their hides and tallow : ſome of whom joined 
the Flibuſtiers in their firſt expeditions, aud from them 
the Engliſh gave the name of Buccaneers to the whole 
body. Theſe people frequently brought their prizes and 
plunder to Jamaica, as we have already obſcrved, by 
which they greatly enriched that iſland. Others finding 
that the Spaniards were ſo weak in Hiſpaniola that they 
had in a manner defcrted a conſiderable part of the iſland, 
made it a place of rendezvous. They who hunted the 
cattle found the deſerts left by the Spaniſh tyranny a pro 
per place for exerciſing their proper profeſſions. To theſe 
two forts of people were added a third, who were ſome 
of the French in the Leſſer Antilles; who finding how 
much might be gained by ſupplying men who were laviſh 
in their expences, and not very exact in their bat,cains, 
and percciving that no part of America afforded a better 
ſoil, paſſed over to the iſland, and exerciſed the employ- 
ment of planters and merchants. "Theſe three forts of 
people, who were mutually of uſe to each other, lived 
in very good harmony. Indeed they were ſeveral times 
diſlodged by the Spaniards ; but they ſtill returned with 
new ſtrength; fo that it was with difficulty that the Spa- 
niards were able to retain one part of the illand. 

The French court beheld in ſilence the progreſs of 
theſe peop.e, and whencver complaints were made, they 
diſavowed their proceedings : but when they at length 
found the French in Hiſpanivla numerous, ſtrong, aud 
wealthy, they owned them as ſubjects, ſent them a go- 
vernor, and regular forces to defend them in what they 
had done: the old method of piracy was ſtill connived at, 
while the trade of ſkins increaſed, and the plantations 
extended. Arlength the French obtained a legal right by 
the ceſſion which the Spaniards made them ot the nth 
welt part of the iſland, by the treaty of Ryſwic in 1697, 
the beſt and moſt fertile part; and this is the principal 
ſettlement of the French in the Welt Indies, and in all 
America. 

This ſettlement begins at a large plain called Nahaia, 
on the north ſize of the iſland, abuut thirty leagues call 
of Cape Francois, extending all along the coalt ; fie 
thence to the welt, reaching on the ſauth fide as tar 
as Cape Morgan; it being two hundred leagues in 
circuit, and, including the windings, about a hundred 
more, 

This colony, if it may be ſo called, has ſince met 
with great encouragement from France, which in 1720 
had no leſs than thirty thouland whites, and a hundred 
thouſand negroes; they made ſixty thouſand hogtheads of 
ſugar of five hundred weight each ; the indigo was half 
as much in value as the ſugar ; they likewile exported 
large quantities of cotton, and alſo fent a conſiderable 
quantity of cacao and ginger to France. Since that time 
they have raiſed coffee here to a very great amount, and 
ail the other branches of their commercial products have 
lince that period increaſed to an aſtoniſhing degree. A 
S paniſh writer of great judgment, who was well informed, 
and who wrote about twenty years ago, reckons the 
produce of the plantations near Cape Frangols, the 
capital of French Hiſpaniola, and which were exported 
from that ſingle town, at thirty thouſand tons in ſugar, 
tobacco, indigo, and cotfee, which at the loweſt calcu- 
lation cannot amount to leſs than fix hundred thouſand 
pounds ſlerling. If to this be added the exports of the 
two conſiderable ports of Petit Guaves and Leogane, and 
the other inferior ones, which are ſuppoſed to fend ont at 
leaſt 25 much as the capital, the exported produce of the 
10104 muſt be annually worth one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds. There is another branch of trade of 
extraordinary advantage to the mother-country, and is 
that which they carry on with the Spaniards wholly in the 
mAanufatures of France, and for which they reccive 
the.r returns in ſilver; and this article alone is ſaid to 
br ng aatually to France no tels than two millions of 
dollars. 

'Fhe principal places in the ifland are Cape Francois, 
which is tituated on the northern part, and is by the 
French often called the Cape, by Way of eminence. it 
Hans in the nincteenth dentee thirty-five minutes north 
Limude, and in the ixty-cighth degree forty- nine minutes 
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welt longitude, and contains about eight thouſand whites 
and blacks, In the middle of it is a ſpacious {quare, 
about three hundred paces in length and breadth, at 
which ſeven or eight ſtreets terminate : but this town was 
deſtroyed in the beginning of the reign of king William 
by the Engliſh and Spaniards in conjunction. Ihe town 
is now neither walled nor paled in, and is ſaid to have 
only two batteries, one at the entrance of the harbour, 
and the other before the town, 

Leogane, on the weſt ſide, though inferior in point of 
ſize, is a good port, a place of conſiderable trade, and 
the ſeat ot the French government, which is in the hands 
of the governor and an intendant, who are mutually a 
check upon each other. There are beſides two other 
tuwns conliderable for their trade, Petit Guaves at the 
welt end of the iſland, aud Port Louis on the ſouth-weſt 
part, 

The capital city belonging to the Spaniards is St. Do- 
mingo, ſituated in the eighteenth degree ſeven minutes 
north latitude, and in the ſixty- ninth degree twenty-teven 
minutes weſt Jongittde. It is a large we}I-built city, 
with a good port, and has ſeveral magnificent ſtructures, 
particularly the houſes of the king of Spain's collectots; 
with a fine cathedral, ſeven large monaſterics, and tuo 
nunnerics ; beltdes a mint, and a college, which has a 
revenue of tour hundred ducats; an univerſity, and an 
hoſpital endowed with twenty thouſaud ducats a year, 
This city is the ſcat of an archbiſhop, and the reſidence 
of the governor-general of the Spanith Indies and of the 
Judges of the royal courts. Ihe greateſt part of ike little 
trade the Spaniards have in this ifland is carried on from 
this port, which has fiftcen tathoms water at the bar, 
is large and ſafe, it being defended by ſeveral batteries 
and a caſtle, with other fortifications. The town is 
built of ſtone after the Spaniſh manner, and has a large 
quatre market · place in the middle of it, about which are 
the cathedral and other public buildings ; aud from this 
(quare*the principal fireets run in a direct line, they be- 
ing croſſed by others at right angles. The town is al- 
molt of a quadrangulzr form, and its ſituation very de- 
Iightful, between a large navigabie river on the welt, 
the ocean on the ſouth, and a fine fruitful country on the 
north and eaſt. 


In the French part of Hiſpaniola are the two following 
lands: | 


St. Louis is about ſix leagues to the north-caſt of the 
iſle of Vache, and is {carce halt a mile long, and not a 
quarter of a mile over; but the French have kere a fort, 
This ifland is juſt high enough not to be overflown at 
high water. It is ſeparated from Hiſpariola by a ftreight 
not three quarters of a mile in breadth, where ſmall vei- 
ſels ride in deep water cloſe to the ſhore. There is not 
a drop of freſh water iu the ifland, and the rain ſoaks 
through it immediately as if it were a ſieve; ſo that 
thoſe who live upon it fetch their water every day from a 
little river in Hiſpaniola, at the diſtance cf a mile and a 
half. In 1737, an hurricane in this little ifland levelled 
a town with the ground, except the church and two 
houſes : ſeveral dwellings about the fort were alſo blown 
down ; the ſhips that were at anchor under it were caſt 
upon the coaſt, or driven out to ſca; but ſome veſſels and 
mugazines were burnt by lightning, ſeveral perſons were 
drowned, and all the ſugar-cancs and cotton- trees in the 
iſland and its neighbour hood were deſtroyed. 

Vache, or Cows-Illaud, is about three leagues from 
Hiſpaniola, and five or fix leagues in length. The foil 
is very good, and it has two or three iolcrable ports, one 
of which is able to receive ſhips of thres hundred tons 
burden. The iſland is conveniently ſeated for a trade 
with the Spaniſh colonics on the continent of America, 
and for maintaining an intercourſe with the iſland of Cay + 
enne, the only French ſettiement on the coaſt of South 
America. It received its name from its being uſed for 
the prazirs of black cattle and hogs, and hue the Buc- 
cancers uſed formerly to rendezvous to fhare the ſpoils 
they took trom the Spaniards. 

There are many other : mall iſlands round [lifparivla, 
molt of which are uninhaÞi:e2., 
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SECT. III. 


Sr. BAR THOLOMBW, MARIGALANTE, and 
DESEADA. 


Their Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with a ſbort View 
of their Hiſtory. 


T. Bartholomew's is fituated in the eighteenth degree 
north latitude, and in the ſixty- ſecond degree thirty 
minutes weſt longitude, twenty-five miles north of St. 
Chriſtopher's, and thirty north-eaſt of Saba; it is reckon- 
ed only fifteen miles in circumference, but produces to- 
bacco and caſſava, and is covered with trees that give it 
a delightful appearance, as the ſope · tree, the calabaſh-tree, 
the canapia-tree, which yields a very pleaſant and falutary 
um, lignum-vitz, and iron-wood. On the ſhore are 
— the fiſh called the fea ſtar and the ſea- apple; it 
has alſo an infinite variety of birds. There is, however, 
no freſh water, but the rain faved by the inhabitants in 
ciſterns. It is encompaſſed by ſo many rocks, that it is 
dangerous for ſhips of great burden to come near ir. The 
harbour is, however, a very good one, and from thence 
in time of war the French greatly annoy our trade. 
This iſland was peopled in 1648, by Poincy the French 


rnor of St. Chriſtopher's ; and as the foil was thought 


but indifferent, the French were ſuffered to enjoy it 
without moleſtation till the year 16$9, when Sir Timothy 
Thornhill landed upon it. The inhabitants had, during 
their long tranquility, fortified their iſland with batteries 
and breaſt-works, which extended over two acres of 
d, and were double palifadoed round with ſtakes 

x feet high. Sir Timothy however made himſelf maſter 
of theſe works, and after ravaging the iſland, carried 
off about ſeven hundred of the inhabitants with their 
cattle and effects, ſending the men to Nevis, and the 
women to St. Chriſtopher's. The Evogliſh government 
thinking this proceeding too ſevere, ſuffered the inhabi- 
tants to return to the ifland, but they were to pulle!s it 
as Engliſh ſubjects. However, at the peace of Rytwic it 
was reltored to the crown of France. During the firſt 
war with France, that broke ont under George II. this 
illand was ſo convenient to the French for privateering, 
that above fifty Engliſh ſhips were carried into its harbour; 
and therefore, two privateers from Antigua attacked the 
French by ſurprize, and reduced the inhabitants before 
they had time to defend themſelves, making near four 
hnndred white people priſoners, of whom one Fundred 
and forty were fit to bear arms, and alſo three hundred 
negroes. It was however reſtored to the French, who 
have retained the poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. Its chief pro- 


ductions for exportation are drugs and lignum-vitæ, with 
lime-ſtone, which the inhabitants ſend to the neighbour:- ; 


ing iſlands. 

The illand of Marigalante is feated in the ſixty- firſt 
degree weſt longitude, and in the fifteenth degree forty 
minutes north latitude, about thirty miles north-eaſt of 
Dominica, and forty ſouth- eaſt of Guadaloupe: it was 
diſcovered by Columbus in 1493, who gave ir the name 
of his own ſhip. 

This iſland, which is about ſixteen miles from north to 
fouth, and four from eaſt to weſt, is full of hills; along 
the eaſtern ſhore run high rocks, ſo perpendicular, that 
they ſeem formed by art, and give ſhelter to a prodigious 
number of tropic birds, they being as full of holes as a 
pigeon-houſe. . On the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland are 
black rocks ; but the weſtern ſhore is plain. The iſland 
' has ſeveral large grottos, with many little ſtreams and 
ponds of freſh water : it is covered with trees ; and par- 
ticularly abounds with tobacco, and the wild cinnamon 
tree. Its product is the fame with the reſt of the Carib- 
bee iſlagds, and the plantations are on the ſouth ſide. 
At the time of its being laſt reduced by the Britiſh arms, 
it annually produced no more than a thouſand nogſhœads 
of ſugar. 

The French began to ſend colonies hither about the 
year 1647; and, after a long conteſt, remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it; but it was afterwards twice plundered by 
the Dutch; and in 1691, general Codrington and com- 
modore Wright failed thither from tlie Leeword illauds, 
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GUuADALOUPE; 


and landing their men, took the town and fort without 
oppoſition, made the governor and his lieutenant priſoners, 
and ruined the plantations. Since that time Marigalante 
could ſcarcely be called an object of military operations, 
and the Engliſh became twice maſters of it, excluſive of 
its laſt ſubmiſſion, without reſiſtance, and by the late 
definitive treaty it was reſtored to France. 
Deſeada, or Deſirada, that is, The Deſireable Iſland, 
received its name from Columbus, it being the fuſt ot 
the Caribbee Iſlands he diſcovered in his ſecond voyage in 
1493. It is ſituated in the ſixteenth degree twenty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and iu the fixty-tirlt degree twenty 
minutes weſt longitude ; about twenty miles to the ncrih- 
eaſt of Guadaloupe. It extends ſixteen miles in length, 
and two in breadth. Some part of it is very fertile, the. 
ſoil being proper for the cultivation of ſugar and cotton, 
of which laſt it produces the belt in all the French iflands. 
Deſeada was of importance during the late war, on ac- 
count of the convenient ſhelter its ports afforded to pri- 
vatecrs ; it was however then taken by the Engliſh; but 
was reſtored to France by the delinitive treaty of 1763, 


er. N. 


Of GUADALOUPE. 


Its Name, Situation, and Mcuntains; with a farticular 
Deſcription of a Volcano, called the Mount of Sulfur. 
The Climate, Vegetables, and Animals. With a cu ,- 
Account of the little lands called Xaintes, cr Ai Saints. 
A Hiſtery of Cuadaloufe, and an Acccunt & its Trade. 


HE Hland of Guardalope, or Guadaloupe, was 
thus called by Columbus, from the relemblanco 
of its mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain. It is 
ſituated in the ſixteenth degree ſix minutes noi th latitude 
and in the ſixty-ſecond degree welt longitude, acout thirty 


leagues to the north-weſt of Martinico, and is the lurgeſt, 


as well as the fineſt iſland belonging to the French in 
thoſe parts, it being about forty-five miles in 1:n,1h, aud 
thirty eight in breadth; and is divided into two part: by a 


ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather a narrow chaunel, through 


which no ſhip can venture ; but the inhabitants paſs it ia 
a ferry-boat, The country on the eaſt fide, which is called 
Grand Terre, is deſtitute of ttcſh water, which abounds 


in the other diviſion, and is defended by fort Louis, with 
a redoubt which commands the road. 


: The wel 
part is called Baſſe Terre, and here the * 
ſtands, which is defended by a citadel and other fortifi- 
cations. 

This iſland is encumbered with many high mountains 
and precipices, to which the inhabitants uled to couve 
their moſt valuable effects in time of danger: here 9. 
alſo many beautiful plains watered by brooks and rivers 
which fertilize the ſoil, and enable it to produce a greas 
quantity of ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and cailin 3 
— pine· apples, rice, maize, ginger, mandioca, aud 

In this illand is a hill, called the Mountain of Sulohur 
which riſes to a great height; the top of it is bare, - 
without any thing upon it but fern, and fume {ory lirubs 
laden with moſs; but it affords a nne vicw «+ Deans. 
nica, Marigalante, Martinico, Montſertat, Nevis, and 
the other neighbouring illands. Upon the highe(t part 15 
a rugged platform covered with burnt ſton- 5 of ail ee 
and trom ſeveral cletts and chinks iſſue ſmoke. On th. 
eaſt ſide are wwo mouths which open into a pit of {u] has 
one of which is an oval hole ot about a hundred — la | 


its grearclt diameter, out of which allo frequently 163 


thick clouds of black ſmoke, accompanied with Ip, : 
of lire. The negroes who fell brimltone fetch it fr is 
this mouutain. About Wo hundred paces below the 
loweſt of theſe mouths ate three povis of very hoe 
Wa'er, four cr five paces trom one another; tha: ky 
the largelt is very dark coloured, aud imetls be ho 
Witcr in ſmith's torges: the tegoud is whitiſh, aud oe 
the taſte of allum: the third is blue, and has . vit 1900 : 
taſte. Here are allo ſeveral ſmall ſprings, which uniting 
their ſtie und, form ſeveral torrents. The mid dle Say, 
boutum of this hurning mountain are extremely dren 
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from the top of it, they being covered with tall trees and 
herbage, watered by a number of rivulcrs, and cultivated 
with all poſſible care and induſtry, 

Near the little iſland of Goyaves are found ſprings that 
are boiling hot, and are ſaid to contain many medicinal 
properties, particularly in the cure of dropſics. 

In the Grand Terre are ſeveral indeutiugs made by the 
ſea and the land, capacious cuough tu halter veſſels 
from ſtorms, and ſhaded by palmeto trees, to which they 
may be faſtened. That called the Great Col de Sac at- 
fords excellent riding for ſhips of all burthens. 

The air is clear and ſalubrious, and among the vege- 
tables are the copau tree, famous for its ſanative balſam 
or oil: the milk ſhrub, from whole fibres are preſt a 
liquor that reſembles milk; and the corbary tree, which 
bears fruit covered with a ſhell, within which is a downy 
pulp of a ſaffron colour, that yields a gum, which being 
hardened in the ſun becomes very clear and folid, fo that 
the native Caribbees formerly uſed it for bracelets and 
other ornaments. : 

The molt remarkable bird is one faid to be peculiar to 
this iſland and Dominica, though it is a bird of paſſage. 
It is called the devil bird, from the blackneſs of its plu- 
mage, and is of the ſize of a young pullet. Its wings 
are long, its legs ſhort, and its feet, which are like thoſe 
of a duck, have ſtrong claws : its beak is crooked, ſharp, 
hard, and in length about an inch and a half: its eyes are 
large, and ſerve to diltinguiſh fiſh, which it catches at 
night in the ſa; but it is unable to bear the light in the 
day-time when flying ; fo that theſe birds often ruſh upon 
interpoling objects ard fall down. After their fiſhing in 
the night they 10pair to the Devil's Mountain, where 
they lodge by pairs in holes like rabbits. They continue 
there during the months of October and November, tho' 
they are ſcen ſingly in other months; but all of them 
diſappear in May, and are never ſeen agua till Septem- 
ber. "The negroes of the ifland have a peculiar way of 
hunting theſe birds with dogs and hawks, Their fleſh, 
when cured of its fiſhy taſte, is good and nouriſhing food, 
and, during their ſeaſon, the negroes and poor of the 
iſland ſubſiſt upon them. a 

The gulphs on the coaſts of Guadaloupe contain 
turtles, ſharks, land- crabs, and many kinds of fiſh. 

The bees of Guadaloupe are entirely Ciffcrent from 
thoſe of Europe, they being black, ſmaller, and without 
ſtings. They never hive but in hollow trees, and their 
wax, which is of a dark purple approaching to black, 
is too ſoft for candles, and cannot be bleached. Theſe 
bees, inſtead of making combs, depoſit their honey in 
bladders of wax, of about the form and ſize of a pigeon's 
egg: but this honey is faid never to harden, nor become 
of any other conſiſtence than that of olive vil. 

The iſland is peſtered with an inſet called a ravet, 
ſhaped like a May bug, of an offenſive ſmell, and prey- 
ing upon paper, books, and furniture; and whatever 
they do not gnaw is diſcoloured by their ordure. Theſe 
offenſive inſects, which are very numerous, and appear 
chiefly by night, would be intolerable, were it not for 
a large ſpider which entangles them ia its web, and takes 
all opportunities of ſurprizing them, on which account 
the inhabitants are very careful not to offer the leaſt in- 
jury to theſe ſpiders. 

Under the government of Guadaloupe are compre- 
hended Deſeada, juſt deſcribed, and the iſlands of Xaintes, 
or All Saints. Theſe iait are three in number, and their 
ſoil is pretty much the ſame with that of Guadaloupe. 
The weſtermolt iſland, which is the beſt, is about nine 
miles in compals ; but none of theſe iſlands ſeem ever to 
have been properly inhabited, on account of their being 
deſtitute of freſh water, though they produce all the 
other neceſſaries of life. 

We have no account of the hiſtory of this iſland from 
the time of Columbus to the inſtitution of the French 
general company of the American iſlands in 163 5, who 
being unable of themſelves to plant or cultivate their 
iſlands, empowered M. St. Olive, their licutenant-gene- 
ral of St. Chriſtopher's, and M. du Pleſlis, to contract 
with ſome inerchaats of Dieppe for ſettling Guadaloupe. 
The religious differences in France ſoon produced ad- 
venturers, Who, beſides the inducement of enjoying li- 
derty of conſcience, were ſtimulated by views of intereſt. 
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Thoſe merchants contracted with four hundred men, 
who were obliged to ſerve them four years, but many 
of the proteltant adventuters were far from Imagining 
that the new ſettlement wis under the direction of car- 
dinai Richelieu, who ft with them four Dominican 
[riars, provided with ful powers from pope Urban VIII. 

The adventurers happened to make an unfortunate 
choice of the place on which they landed, for the foil 
was bad: as an addition to this mi-fortune, D'Olive 
and Du Pleſſis diſoced in the partition of their com- 
mand, aud had been guilty of an unpardonable over- 
light, in not being provided with ſufficicat ſtores ; for 
on examining them, they found no more left than could 
maintain them for two months, on which the two chicfs 
dividing them, as well as the men and ammuniticn, 
agreed to ſeparate. 

The natives, ſo far from ſhewing any diſlike to them, 
aſſiſted them in raiſing their huts, and not only furniſhed 
them with caſſava bread, but with ſeed for railing to- 
bacco, cotton, and peaſe; and taught them to catch 
turtle and fiſh. The French probably made an ungrate— 
ful return for this kindueſs, ſince they were ſoon after 
afflicted with a dreadful famine, of which many died: 
others retired to St. Chiiſtopher's, and thoſe who re- 
mained were reduced to the horrible neceſſity of deronr- 
ing even the dead bodies of their companions, which 
they dug from their graves. Mean while a ſhip arriving 
from Dieppe with one hundred and forty men, landed a 
month's proviſion ; but that being ſpent, the famine 
and mortality ſtill continued. However, by ſome mens 
or other, ſome of them lived for near tive years; but 
their bodies were reduced to ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, 
as to be unable to clear thæ ground, or raiſe either corn, 
plants, roots, or fruit, 

Amidſt theſe calamities Du Pleſſis Gicd, and the com- 
mand devolved ſolely on D' Olive, whoſe luſatlable avarice 
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and cruelty equalled the affliction of the famine. 


D'Olive broke with the natives, numbers of whom he 
maſſacred, as the readiclt means of procuring ſubſiſtence. 
They applied to the Caribbees of the neighbouring 
iſlands, who attacking the French, ſuch numbers were 
cut off, that thoſe who remained ſcarce deſerved the 
name of a colony, During this period it appears ſeveral 
reinforcements were ſent them both from Europe and 
St. Chriſtopher's ; but the French writers tell us, that 
all their convoys of proviſions miſcarried. Mean while 
D'Olive's ambition for command would not even ſuffer 
him to entertain the thoughts of reſigning this miſerable 
colony ; and he ſent over a Dominican, as his agent to 
the court of France, which was filled with complaints 
againſt him, to ſolicit ſpeedy ſupplies. The Domini- 
can repreſcnted the coloniſts as rebellious heretics, and 
D'Olive was appointed fole governor of the colony. 
The governor on receiving his commiſſion, aſſembled 
his officers to hear it read ; but while this ceremony was 
performing, the Dominican church, with all its rich 
furniture, was conſumed by fire. D'Olive's repeated 
applications for freſh ſupplics were now without effect, 
and the dreadful ſituation he was in affected his brain; 
and becoming blind, he went to St. Chriſtopher's, where 
he was put under an arreſt by M. de Poincy, governor- 
general of the French iſlands. Supplies of men were 
now ſent to Guadaloupe ; but their officers behaved with 
luch tyranny, that the men broke out into reb-llion, 
and M. de Poincy was obliged to ſend over five hundred 
men from St. Chriſtopher's to reduce them. 

The colony after this ſuffered greatly by other bad 
governors, by hurricanes, and by ſwarms of cater- 
illars. 
: It was afterwards under the New Weſt- India Com- 
pany ; but in 1674, was taken into the king's hands, 
whoſe miniſters adopted a commercial ſyſtem, and it ſocn 
became the moſt flouriſhing colony ſubject to France. 
[t was fortified with forts and redoubts, which were in 
ſo good a condition in 1702, when admiral Bembow made 
a deſcent upon the ifland, with a conſiderable body of 
land forces, that he did not think proper to attack them ; 
but was ſatisfied with deſtroying many of their planta- 
tions and open villages. 

However, in 1759 a fleet of men of war, beſides 


frigates and bomb-ketches, under the command of com- 
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modore Moore, with a body of land forces commanded 
by general Hopſon, after making an unſucceſsful attack 
on Martinico, failed for Guadaloupe. This ſquadron 
began to bombard the town and citadel of Baſſe Terre, 
and notwithſtanding many batteries erected on the ſhore, 
the houſes and churches were that night every where in 
flames, and the powder of the magazines blown about 
the enemies cars. The next day the Engliſh landed, 
and found both the town and citadel abandoned, but 
the iſland was far from being taken. The French, with 
their armed negroes, threw up intrenchments on the 
mountains, and bravely reſolved to defend themſelves 
as long as poſſible. Soon after general Hopſon died, and 
the command devolved upon major-general Barrington. 
The Engliſh were harrafſed by perpetual alarms, and 
fatigued with conſtant duty; they however gained one 
paſs after another, and till advanced, alert in the hour 
of caution, and invincible whenever they attacked. 
They frequently ſulfered from concealed fires out of the 
woods, and from lurking parties of armed negroes, that 
could not be diſcovered. At length the French governor, 
finding all reſiſtance vain, ſent a flag of truce, by which 
means Guadaloupe was ſurrendered to the Engliſh. = 

After the French king took Guadaloupe under his im- 
mediare protection, it became incomparably the moſt pro- 
fitable colony belonging to that crown. Many mercan- 
tile writers of great credit, who were upon that iſland, 
after its being conquered by the Engliſh, confidently 
affirmed that before that period, it produced more ſugar 
than all the Britiſh ſugar iſlands put together: ſome have 
raiſed the quantity aunually exported from Guadaloupe, 
and its dependencies, to the incredible number of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand hogſheads ; but more mode- 
rate calculations have fixed them at one hundred thou- 
ſand, beſides its coffee, cinnamon, and other commo- 
ditics. 

Since the French by the treaty of 1763, re-entered in- 
to poſſeſſion of this iſland, they ſeem more ſenſible than 
ever of its importance, and have endeavoured to bring it 
nearly to the conſtitution of a Spaniſh colony, by pub- 
liſhing an ordinance that no foreign veſſel ſhould navi- 

te nearer its coaſts than the diſtance of a league, or 
Lad any boat aſhore, without a written permiſſion from 
the intendant, on the penalty of the confiſcation of the 
veſſel and cargo, Paying three hundred livres, and ſuffer- 
ing a year's impriſonment. 
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Is Situation, Extent, Climate, the Face of the Country, 
and its Produce. Its Government, principal Towns, 


Trade, and Hiſtory. 


AR TINICO is not only the chief, but the 
| largeſt of the French Caribbee Iflands, and is 
fituated between the fourteenth and fifteenth degrees of 
north latitude, and between the ſixtieth degree thirty- 
three minutes, and the ſixty- fiiſt degree ten minutes 
welt longitude, about twenty leagues north-weſt of Bar- 
badoes. It is near ſixty miles in length from the north- 
weſt to ſouth-eaſt; but is of a very unequal breadth, 
and about one hundred and thirty miles in com paſs. 

The air is hotter here than at Guadaloupe, but hurri- 
canes have neither been ſo frequent nor ſo violent as in 
that and ſome of the other Caribbee iſlands. Though 
Martinico is generally ſaid to be healthful to the people 
ſettled upon it, yet it is certain, that the great quantity 
of watcr that runs throngh it, creates an humidity, very 
noxious to the conſtitutions of the inhabitants. The 
iſland is likewiſe much ſubje& to epidemical diſeaſes, 
which are chiefly brought over in ſhips from Aſia and 
Atrica. 

The country is hilly within the land, and at a diſtance 
reſembles three diſtinct mountains. Alſo on the north 
ſide are three rocks, ſo ſituated, that at fea they give it 
the appearance of three ſeparate iſlands. 

It is faid to have no leſs than forty rivers, ſome of 
which are navigable a great way up the country. How- 
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flow the dales and ſavannas, there are ten rivers that are 
never dry, which run from the mountains into the ſea, 
and ſometimes overfloiving their banks, carry away tree: 
and houſes, Some of the hills are cultivated, and on 
their Nicep aſcents grows tobacco, which is better than 
that in the valleys: other Hills are overgrown with trees, 
to afford ſhelter to wild beaſts, and abundance of ſnakes. 
The other produce of the iſland is much the ſame with 
that of Barbadoes, namely, ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
aloes, pimento, Indian figs, bananas, pine-apples, melons, 
caſſia, mandiaca, potatoes, and other roots. With re. 
ſpect to the firſt, it is computed that here are made, one 
year with another, ten thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, each 
weighing about ſix hundred pounds weight. The chief 
proviſions, beſides hogs, are Guinea pigs, turkies, wood- 
pigeons, ortolans, frogs, and lizards. The coaſt abongds 
with commodious bays and harbours, in which are plenty 
of turtle. 

Martinico is not only the chief of the French Cuibbee 
Iſlands, but the reſidence of the governor: general and an 
intendant. It is likewiſe the ſeat of a ſovereign council, 
which ſuperintends all their other iſlands, and even their 
ſettlements in Hiſpaniola. This council conßſts of the 
governor-general, the intendant, the governor of the 
iſland, an atrorney-general, the lieutenant-governor for 
the crown, and twelve counſellors. Their power is very 
extenſive, for this council judges in the laſt reſort upon 
all matters brought by way of appeal. The governor- 
general, it upon the iſland, is preſident of the council, or, 
during his abſence, the intendant. If both are abſent the 
eldeſt counſellor then preſent collects the votes, and pro- 
nounces the ſentence of the court. The other officers of 
the iſland are two lieutenant-governors, one for Capes 
"Ferre, and another for Baſſe "Ferre, with a ſecretary of 
the marine, who has a very extenſive commiſſion. This 
iſland, before it was ſubdued by the Engliſh, could raiſe 
ten thouſand white inhabitants fit to bear arms, and 
above foriy thouſand negroes. Beſides this force, ſome 
companies of regulars were always quartered in the i{land ; 
ſo that the French pretended that it was impregnable. 

The principal places in Martinico are St. Peter's and 
Port Royal. 

St. Peter's, the capital of Martinico, was built in 
1665, in order to overawe the mutineers of the iſland, 
who rebelled againſt its proprietors, the ſecond Weſt 
[ndia company, who were at the ſame time the proprie- 
tors of all the French Antilles. The town extends along 
the ſhore, and a battery, which commands the road, is 
erected on the weſt fide, which is waſhed by the river 
Royolan, or St. Peter. The principal entry to the fort 
is from the eaſt, Upon the high ground, which over- 
looks the town, is built a wall, which extends thiity- five 
fathoms, is well mounted with cannon, and has a large 
tower at each extremity : this fortification commands 
the parade of the town. The fort has neither ditch nor 
covert-way ; but the walls are four feet and a half thick, 
with a parapet and battlements of ſtone; and the gates 
are defended by ſtrong paliſadoes. The parade is a ſquare 
which extends each way about three hundred feet, and is 
ſurrounded on three ſides by houſes, from which run five 
ſtreets, and on the other ſide is the fort. The town is 
divided into three wards ; the middle, which is properly 
St. Peter's, begins at the fort, and runs weſtward to the 
battery of St. Nicholas, which i; mounted with cleven 
guns, and is ſeated on an eminence. Under the walls 
of the ſecond ward ſhips at anchor ride more ſecurely than 
under the fort, on which account this ward is called the 
Anchorage ; it extends from the battery of St, Nicholas 
to that of St. Robert, which bounds the town cn the weſt 
ſide, The third ward, called the Gallery, extends along 
the ſea-ſide from Fort St. Peter to the Jeſuits river, and 
is the moſt populous part of the city; but the fortifica- 
tions, formidable as they appear on paper, made a very 
inadequate defence againſt the Engliſh when they reduced 
the iſland, The houſes of St. Peter's ward are neat, com- 
modious, and elegant, particularly thoſe of the governor 
of the ifland, the intendant, and the other officer. The 
pariſh-church of St. Peter is a magnificent lone building 
belonging to the Jeſuits, a hundred and twenty feet long, 
and thirty-ſix wide, with a noble front of the Doric order. 


ever, beſides the ſeams, which in the rainy (ſeaſon ove; - 


The church of the Anchorage, whic!: belongs to the Ja- 
cobine 
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+ cobine friars, is likewiſe of ſtone, and is ninety feet long 
by thirty. There are alſo two chapels belonging to each 
church. Nothing can be more delightful than the walk 
from the yard in which this laſt church ſtaads to the 
Jacobine convent. It is formed by two rows of fine 
orange trees, and croſſed by two others half a mile in 
length. The kitchen-garden of the convent is turniſhed 
with all kinds of delicious fruit. The Jeſuits cloiſter is 
built with marble and free- ſtone, and commands a very 
fine proſpect over a great variety of gardens and vine- 
yards. 

Fort Royal, the next place of great conſequence in 
Martinico, is rwenty-one miles diſtance by land, and 
twenty-ſeven by water from Fort St. Peter, but the road 
is ſo very incommodious, that travellers generally chooſe 
to go by water. This fort is built on an eminence fif- 
teen fathoms above the ſurface of the ſea, by which it is 
almoſt ſurrounded, there being only a neck of land about 
fifteen fathoms over; ſo that the fort may be ſaid to be 
built on an ilthmus. It is cf æarth, and defended by two 
ſmall demi-baſtions and a half-moon, a wet ditch, a glacis, 
arſd a covert-way palifadoed. On the flank of one of the 
demi-baſtions is the harbour, from which a flight of ſteps 
leads up to a fortified platform. On that ſide the fort is 
ſhut up by a double wall, and towards the ſea is a parapet 
with ſome pört-holcs. The foil on which the town is 
built is a kind of quickſand, but though it contains re- 
gular ſtreets, and a large church belonging to the Capu- 
chins, it is ſaid to be much inferior to St. Peter's. 

Cul de Sac Robert is ſeated in a large bay almoſt two 
leagues deep, with two ſmall iſlands at its entrance, which, 
by breaking the force of the waves, render the bay a fine, 
ſafe, natural harbour; for it will hold many of the largeſt 
ſhips, and theſe may in ſeveral places reach the ſhore by 
x — lies at the bottom of Trinity-bay, and 
is formed by Point de Caravel on the eaſt ſide, and on 
the welt by an iſthmus about two hundred feet broad. 
The lieutenant-governor of Capes Terre has his reſi- 
dence in Trinity Town, in which are a conſiderable num- 
ber of merchants, and, for its convenient ſituation for 
the European trade, and the ſafety of its port, is become 
one of the moſt thriving places in the iſland, it having 
very conſiderable manufactures of cotton, ſugar, cocoa, 
and other commodities, the produce of the iſland being 
much the ſame with that of Barbadoes. ; ; 

In 1637 M. d'Eſnambuc brought from St. Chriſtopher's, 
which then belonged to the crown of France, a hundred 
ſoldiers to Martinico, all well provided for forming a co- 
lony. He landed at Baſſe Terre, which lies on the weſt 
and ſouth parts of the iſland, and it is ſaid the inhabi- 
rants yielded up all that coaſt, on which he built a fort 
called St. Peter. The natives retiring to Cape Terre, 
the new coloniſts applied themſelves to the cultivation of 
potatoes, cotton, mandiaca, and tobacco ; and D Eſnambuc 
retiring to St. Chriſtopher's, left Du Pont, his lieutenant, 
governor, in Martinico. T he French pretend that the 
inhabitants forming plots againſt them murdered them 
whenever they had an opportunity, but by their own ac- 
counts they were the aggreſſors. Hoſtilities daily mul- 
tiplying, they gave no quarter to the natives, who ſend- 
ing to the neighbouring iſlands, were joined by other 
Caribbees, to the number of fifteen hundred, who landed 
from their canoes under their fort. T he French gover- 
nor had removed all his men and proviſions within his 
intrenchments, and the Caribbces, imagining the fort to 
be abandoned, advanced within piſtol-thot of the walls. 
This was what Du Pont had foreſeen, and watching his 
time, he poured upon them a full diſcharge of his can- 
non and muſketry, which killing one-half of them, the 
ſurvivors fled to their cances. This ſecured the French 
the quiet poſſeſſion ot their ſettlements, which they great- 
ly enlarged, and ſoon after the natives ſued for peace. 

The French now divided the iſland into five wards, or 
iſhes, each containing a church, or chapel, an armoury, 
ſtore-houſes, dwelling- houſes, and other conveniences. 
At length they learned from M. Poincy the art of cul- 
tivating the ſugar-canc, from which they ſoon reaped 
9 1646 many of the inhabitants refuſed 
w pay their impoſts to the Welt India company, which 
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produced an inſurrection that was quelled by the death 


of the chief ringleaders. About this time the Portugueſe 
recovering from the Dutch the poſſeſſion of Braſil, the 
former landed at Martinico with ſome rich Jews who 
offered to ſettle there, which was ſtrongly oppoſed by the 
Jeſuits, on the pretence that they would introduce Ju- 
daiſm and hereſy into the iiland ; but the wealth with 
which they were poſicfſed, induced the governor to al- 
low them a ſettlement in a ſeparate quarter. However, 
the climate not agreeing with them, many of them died, 
while others removed trom the iſland, and the few who 
ſtaid ſet up public-houſes, by which they acquired fore 
tunes. 

At this time the Caribbees took arms, and nothing but 
the moſt horrid maſſacres enſued : many of the more 
diſſolute among the French ſpirited up the natives, and 
Parquet, who was then governor, was beſieged in his 
own houſe, where he muſt have periſhed had not ſome 
Dutch ſhips arrived, who ſeeing ſeveral parts of the 
iſland in flames, landed three hundred men, and defeated 
the natives. This gave Parquet an opportunity of tak- 
ing the field, and the original inhabitants, together with 
the negroes who had joined them, were every where 
llaughtered or obliged to fly to Dominica and St. Vin- 
cent, by which means the French became maſters of 
Cape Terre, and at laſt of the whole iſland. 

In 1650, the old Welt India company ſold Martinico, 
St. Lucia, Grenada, and the Grenadines, to Parquet, 
for fifty thouſand livres; and in 1664, Lewis XIV. ob- 
tained the poſſeſſion of this iſland, and granted it to a 
new Welt India company; but ten years after ſuppreſſed 
that company, and all the above iſlands became part ot 
his domain, After this Martinico was attacked by the 
tamous Dutch admiral De Ruyter; and the Engliſh 
made many unſucceſsful expeditions againſt this ifland. 

In 1700, the French ſettled in Martinico were com- 
puted at fifteen hundred, beſides the negroes they em- 
ployed, and a great number of Caribbees, who were re- 
admitted into the iſland, but were obliged to work as 
ſlaves, and to live among the French, that they might 
have no opportunity of forming plots and conſpiracies, 
ln 1727, was a dreadful earthquake, which, with ſhort 
intervals, laſted cleven hours, and threw down St. Peter's 
fort. Many people loſt their lives, and beſides churches, 
convents, and other publit buildings, above two hundred 
ſugar-works were ruined. One mountain was levelled, 
another cleft in two, and copious ſtreams of water iſſued 
from the chaſm. However, a few years recovered the 
iſland, the inhabitants having the Guadaloupe fugars 
ſhipped from hence, with many other advantages. 

The Engliſh had in vain attempted to take Martinico, 
but in 1761 the court formed the reſolution of ſending 
an armament againſt that iſland ſuperior to any that had 
ever been ſeen in thoſe ſeas. Eleven battalions were 
drawn from New York, a conſiderable draught was made 
trom the garriſon of Belleiſle, and all the troops that had 
been cantoned in the Leeward Iſlands were ordered to 
rendezyous at Barbadoes : general Monckton, who had 
bravely diſtioguiſhed himſelt at the conqueſt of Quebec, 
was appointed to command the land forces, while rear 
admiral Rodney had the command of the fleet. 

On the ſeventh of January following the whole arma- 
ment arrived at St. Anne's bay in Martinico, where Sir 
James Douglas, a captain under Admiral Rodney, filenced 
ſome batteries that were raiſed on the ſhore; but in this 
ſervice the Engliſh loſt the Raiſonable, yet all her men, 
guns, and ſtores were ſaved. After having found a ſafe 
landing-place, and having filenced all the batteries, the 
troops landed without oppoſition. Several ſkirmiſhes 
paſſed after their being on ſhore, to the diſadvantage of 
the French, and the Engliſh encamped upon the heights 
above the Cas de Navires ; but upon examining the coun- 
try they found the grounds interſected with gullies and 
ravines, with rivulets between them, and wherever they 
were paſſable the French had erected batteries for their 
defence. 

Though the French regulars were not very formidable, 
yer the militia, the mulattoes, and negroes, all of whom 
were in arms, were numerous, brave, and well diſci- 
plined. The Engliſh happened to land at a place where 
there were greater obſtructions than any where elſe in the 
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iſland. The view of the army was bounded by two great 
eminences, Morne Garnier aud Morne Tortenſon, both 
of them fortified with the utmoſt care, though they ſeem- 
ed almoſt inacceſſible by nature. Morne Tortenſon was 
firſt to be attacked, and batteries were raiſed to defend 
the Britiſh troops in their paſſing a very wide gulley, lying 
between them and it. Three diſpoſitions were made for 
the attack. It was begun by the grenadiers under major 
Grant; brigadier Rufane, with his diviſion, aſſiſted by a 
thouſand ſeamen in flat-bottomed boats, fell upon the 
enemies redoubts along the ſhore ; and brigadier Walſh, 
with his brigade, and the left infantry under colonel 
Scott, after attacking the left of a plantation, were to 
endeavour to get round the enemy. All theſe operations 
were performed with aſtoniſhing impetuoſity and ſucceſs, 
The attack began at break of day, and by nine in the 
morning the enemy, having been driven from poſt to 
poſt, were obliged to abandon Morne Tortenſon to the 
Engliſh, who were to the laſt degree amazed, upon view- 
ing its ſtrength and ſituation, at the dangers they had 
ſurmounted, and the numerous redoubts of the French, 
all of them mounted with cannon. The enemy, after 
ſuffering ſeverely, fled, part of them to Morne Garnier, 
and part of them to Fort Royal, the Britiſh grenadiers 
purſuing them to the bridge of the laſt mentioned place, 
where they even made ſome priſoners. 

General Monckton took poſſeſſion of certain poſts pro- 
per for carrying on the attack againſt Morne Garnier, 
and erected batteries on Morne Tortenſon for carrying 
on that againſt Fort Royal. Some days after the French 
preſuming that their enemies were entirely diſcouraged, 
and wanted only a pretext to make the beſt of their way 
back to their ſhips, attacked the Britiſh light infantry, 
and colonel Haviland's brigade, who, with the utmoſt 
ardour and intrepidity, repelled their encmies, improved 
their own defenſive ſituation into a molt vigorous charge, 
and being well ſupported, purſued the enemy acroſs the 
ravine, where they ſeized their batteries, and took poſt 
even in the enemy's redoubt ; and happily improving the 
advantage, Morne Garnier was by nine at night, with 
all its works, in the poſſeſſion of-the Engliſh. 

General Monckton now prepared to batter the citadel 
of Fort Royal, from the eminences he had gained, which 
the enemy perceiving, on the third of Febcuary beat the 
chamade, and accepted of a capitulation. 

The conqueſt of Martinico in a manner cloſed the 
operations between the Engliſh and French in America, 
during the late war. It even {truck the court of Verſailles 
with greater conſternation than they had even felt for the 
loſs of Canada, and the rather becauſe their miniſters at 
foreign courts had, in no very decent terms, reproached 
that of London with want of judgment in fitting out an 
armament againſt an iſland, that might ſecurely bid de- 
fiance to all their power, by its artificial, as well as na- 
tural ſtrength, and the number, ſpirit, and martial diſpo- 
ſition of its inhabitants. The people of Martinico re- 
mained with great tranquility under the military govern- 
ment of the Engliſh during the ſhort time they held it, 
and even ſeemed well pleaſed at their change of maſters. 
In ſhort, this iſland was reſtored to the French by the de- 
finitive treaty of 1763. 

We have now finiſhed the deſcription of the French 
Caribbee Iſlands, only it is neceſſary here to obſerve, that 
St. Lucia, which, by miſtake, we have placed among the 
illands ceded to Great Britain, was delivered to France 
by the late treaty of peace, and ought to have been placed 
here, 
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St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, another of the Caribbee 
INands, has, til very lately, been conſidered as belonging 
to France, and is therefore placed among the iſlands of 
that nation in Salmon's Grammar, and all the other 
geographical works in which it is mentioned; but be- 
ing deierted by France, it was ſeized by the late king cf 
Deamark. 


SECT. VI. 
Of CAYENNE, or EQUINOCTIAL FRANCE, 


Its Situation, Extent, and Preduce; with a conciſe De- 
ſcription of the Ile of Cayenne. 


HE country we are now to deſcribe lies on the 
coaſt of Terra Firma, and conliſts of a part of the 
continent, and an iſland called Cayenne. 

EquinoQtial France is ſeated between the equator and 
the fifth degree of north latitude, and between the fiftieth 
and fifty-fifrh degree of welt longitude, extending two 
hundred and forty miles along the coaſt, and three hun- 
dred miles withia land ; it being bounded on the north 
by Surinam, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the 
ſouth by Amazonia, and on the weſt by Guiana. 

All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are 
fine hills very proper for ſettlements ; the French have, 
however, not yet extended them ſo far as they might; 
but they raiſe the ſame commoditics which they have 
from the Caribbee Iſlands, and in no inconſiderable quan- 
titics. With reſpect to the climate, vegetables, and ani- 
mals, we ſhall give a particular account of them when 
we come to treat of Terra Firma. 

The iſle of Cayenne is ſeated at the mouth of a river of 
the ſame name, in the fifth degree north latitude, and is 
about forty-five miles in circumference. The anchorage 
for veſſeis is between Cape Caperon in the iſland and that 
of Corbin in Terra Firma, where above a hundred ſhips 
may ride ſecurely, The iſland is exceſſively unhealthy, 
though not ſo bad as formerly, It has ſeveral pleaſant 
hills, very convenient for ſettlements, and is almoſt cut ia 
two by a river of falt water, which affords an eaſy commu- 
nication between the ſeveral plantations, and facilitates the 
tranſportation of merchandize. The iſland is alſo water- 
ed by ſeveral ſprings proper for drinking, and for turn- 
ing ſugar-mills. The French have a tort oppoſite the 
road, on a little riſing ground at the point of the iſland; 
but though it is pretty conveniently ſituated, it wants 
freſh water, of which they can have none but the rain 
they ſave in ciſterns. There are in the iſland ſeveral 
meadows which produce very good graſs. The principal 
commodities of the iſland are ſugar and roucou, for they 
have neglected the cultivation of indigo. However, fince 
the year 1722, they begun to plant coffee ſhrubs, and the 
coffee berries are brought to be full as good as thoſe of 
Arabia. The French who ſettled here about the year 
1635, built the fort which they called St. Lewis, and 
near it is à ſmall town of two or three hundred houſes, 
inhabited by the ſoldiers of the garriſon and by all ſorts of 
tradeſmen. About four leagues from the town to the 
north-eaſt of the fort is a village called Armire, ſeated on 
a riſing ground, the lower part of which is inhabited by 
Jews and negroes, and the upper part, which has a chapel, 
is inhabited by French and negroes. There are ſeveral 
other plantations of French ſcattered up and down the 


iſland, with ſome other fortifications beſides the fort 
already mentioned. 
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Of ST. EusTAT14, SaBa, and Sr. MARTIN'S. 


Their Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Country, 
Produce, Trade, and Hiſtory, 


T. Euſtatia is ſituated three leagues north-weſt of St. 
Chriſtopher's, and is only a mountain riſing out of 
the ſea like a pyramid, but almoſt round. The air is 
wholeſome, but the iſland is ſubject to terrible ſtorms of 
thunder, hurricanes, and earthquakes. Irs chief produce 
is tobacco, and the Dutch are ſaid to have here five thou- 
ſand white people and fifteen thouſand negroes. Its 
ſituation renders it the ſtrongeſt of all the Caribbee 
Iſlands, there being but one good landing placs, which 
may be eaſily defended by a few men, and the haven is 
commanded by a tort mounted with guns. It is only the 
very top of the mountain that is covered with wood ; for 
though it is fo ſmall, nd inconveniently laid out by na- 
ture, the induſtry of the Nutch have made it turn out to 
very good account, and it is fully peopled ; the ſides of 
the mountain are divided and laid out into neat planta- 
tions, in which they raiſe ſugir and tobacco. On the 
ſummit is a pretty large plain, which harbours wild beaſts. 
In this, as well as in feveral of the adjacent iſlands, there 
are neither rivers aor ſprings of freth water, but the in- 
habitants are ſo careful, that they never want proper ſup- 
plies of water from their ponds and cifterns, which re- 
ceive the rain. There are ſeveral ſtore-houſes well ſup- 
plied with all neceſſaries, and particularly with European 
commodities, which they ſell to their acighbours at a very 
high price, whenever they are diſappointed with ſupplies 
from England or France; and they allo carry on a con- 
traband trade with the Spantarcs, 

The Dutch took poſſciſion of this iſland ia 1635, and 
the States granted it o certain merchants of Finſhing, 
who ſoon ſcttled a colony upon it of about ſix hundred 
families. In 1665 it was conquered by the Englith, but 
was ſoon after retaken by the united forces ot the French 
and Dutch, after which it had a French garriſon, but 
it was reſtored to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda. In 
1689 it was conquered by the French, from whom it 
was taken the very next year by the Engliſh, under Sir 
Timothy Thorahill, who allowed the French only their 
lives and their baggage, and is ſaid to have had only 
eight of his own men killed and wounded in the attack, 
though the fort was mounted by fixreen great guns, en- 
compaſſed by a ſtrong double paliſado, and detended on 
one ſide by a deep ditch and a narrow bridge over it to 
the gate, which admitted only one man at a time. The 
iſland was again reſtored to the Dutch by the treaty of 
Ryſwic, and they have ever ſince remained in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of it, 

Saba is a ſmall but pleaſant iſland, thirteen miles north- 


weſt of Euſtatia, and thirty ſouth-weſt of St. Bartholo- | 


mew's. It is four or five leagues in compals, and is 
faid to have formerly belonged ro the Danes. Art firſt 
fight it ſeems only a rock, but a Dutch colony ſent 
from St. Luſtatia to manure it, found in it a valley ſuffi- 
cient to cmploy and ſubſiſt many families; but it has the 
misfortune of having no port. The fiſhing about it, 
eſpecially for the bonetta, is very plentiful, and it is in 
no want of other neceſſary refreſhments. The ſea on its 
.coalts is fo ſhallow, that ſtones may be ſeen at the bot- 
tom, and nothing but (loops can come near, nor even 
they, but at a {mall ſand ereek on the ſouth fide of the 
iſland, to which the inhabitants draw their canoes, 
There is : road cut from the top of the rock to the hot- 
tom; but it is ſo ſteep, that it reſembles an impregnable 
fortification, formed by the hand of nature. The in- 
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babitants, for their greater ſecurity, have in many places, 
by the ſide of the rock piled up heaps of ſtones on ſcaf- 
folds, fo diſpoſed, that by only pulling a rope the ſcat- 
folds fall, and inſtantly diſcharge ſuch a ſhower of 
ſtones, as are enough to cruſh a whole army to pieces. 
The French Buccaneers ſurprized, and thought to have 


-maſtered this iſland in 1688, but miſcarried. Labat ſays, 


when he was there in 1701, the iſland was divided into 
two parts, containing no more than about fifty families, 
who lived in genteel, convenient, and well-furniſhed 
houſes, but traded for the moſt part in ſhoes, by making 
which, and raiſing indigo and cotton, they purchaſed 
flaves, good furniture, and were in caſy circumſtances. 
The inhabitants live in great harmony, and are ſaid to 
make it a practice to dine at one another's houſes; for 
there being no ſhambles here, as in the other more con- 
ſiderable iſlands, they kill their cattle in turn. 

St. Martin's is ſeated in the eighteenth degree fifteen 
minutes north latitude, betwcen Anguilla on the north- 
welt, and St. Bartholomew on the ſouth-eaſt, about 
fifteen miles from each, and is twenty-one miles in 
length, twelve in breadth, and forty-two in circam- 
ference. It has commodious bays and roads on the north- 
welt ſide, with ſome good falt pits, and lakes of falt 
water, which run a great way within the land, and 
abound with good fiſh and turtle; but has no freſh wa- 
ter, except what comes from the clouds, which ſaved 
in ciſterns. 

In this iſland are ſeveral trees, from whence diſtil 
various gums ; with plenty of the candle-wood tree, the 
ſmall ſticks of which when dry are lighted up inſtead of 
candles, and yield a very fragrant ſmell, arifing from the 
gum contained in the wood: but its tobacco, which is 
eſteemed the beſt in the Caribbees, is the chief commo- 
dity that employs the care of the inhabitants. 

Here are great flocks of the birds called flamens, par- 
mw without number, turtle-doves, and many other 
owl. 

Formerly the Spaniards kept a garriſon here, to pre- 
vent other nations ſettling on the iſland ; but about the 
year 1650, they blew up their fort, deſtroyed their 
ciſterns, burned their houſes, and abandoned the place. 
Then came the French and Dutch, and ſharing the 
iſland between them, lived very friendly together, and 
had their particular churches in their reſpective quarters, 
The French had that part next Anguilla, which was in 
every reſpect the beſt half, and the other fide of the 
iſland, in which the Spaniſh fort flood, remained to the 
Dutch, by virtue of the partition-treaty made between 
the two nations : but in 1744 ſome Engliſh, under the 
deputy-governor of Anguilla, aſſiſted by two privateers 
from St. Chriſtopher's, drove the French out of their 
half of the iſland, and took poſſeſſion of it themſelves, 
ſince 2 time it has bclonged to the Engliſh and 
Dutch. 


SECT. I. 


Of CURASSOU, or CURACAO. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Trade, and the great Ad. 
vantages the Dutch receive from it. With a conciſe 
Deſcription of the Ilands of Bonaire and Aruba. 


HE iſlard of Curaſſou, or Curagao, is the only 
place of importance poſſeſſed by the Dutch in the 
Weſt Indies. The northermoſt point is ſettled in thetwelfth 
degree forty-five minutes north latitude, about twenty- 
five leagues from the continent, and is about thirty miles 
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long, and ten broad. At the eaſt end is a good harbour, 
called Santa Barbara; but the chief harbour is about 
three leagues from the ſouth- ea end, where the Dutch 
have a very good town, and a ſtrong fort. Ships bound 
thither are obliged to keep cloſe to the harbour's mouth, 
and have a rope ready to fend one end aſhore at the fort; 
for there is no anchoring at the entrance of the harbour, 
and the current always ſets to the weſtward ; but being 
got in, it is a very ſecure port. At the eaſt end are two 
hills, but the reſt of the land is pretty level. 

Though it is naturally barren, it produces a conſider- 
able quantity both of ſugar and tobacco; and here are alſo 
very great ſalt · works, which furniſh a good deal for the 
Engliſh iſlands, and for which there is a conſiderable de- 
mand from our colonies on the continent ; but the trade 
for which it is chiefly valued, is the contraband, con- 
ſtantly carried on between the inhabitants and the Spa- 
niards, and that carried on between them, the Engliſh, 
and the French in time of war. 

The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſland 
for intelligence, or proper pilots, and then proceed to 
the Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they force with a 
ſtrong hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda 


coſtas to take theſe veſſels; for they are not only ſtout | 


ſhips, with a number of guns, but are manned with large 
crews of choſen ſeamen, deeply intereſted in the ſafety of 
the veſſels and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They have 
each a ſhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the 
ſtation of the owner, ſupplied by the merchants upon 
credit, and at prime coſt : this animates them with un- 
common courage, and they fight bravely, becauſe every 
man fights in defence of his own property. Beſides this 
there is a conſtant intercourſe between this iſland and the 
Spaniſh continent. 

Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the 
commodities of Europe and the Eaſt Indies. Here are 
all ſorts of woollen and linen cloths, laces, ſilks, ribbons, 
iron utenſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the ſpices 
of the Moluccas, and the calicoes of India, white and 
painted. Hither the Dutch Weſt India, which is alſo 
their African company, annually bring three or four car- 
goes of llaves, and to this mart the Spaniards themſelves 
come in {mall veſſels, and carry off not only the belt of 
the negroes, for whom they give a very high price, but 
great quantities of all the above ſorts of goods : and the 
ſeller has this advantage, that the refuſe of warehouſes 
and mercer's ſhops, with every thing that has grown un- 
faſhionable and unſaleable in Europe, go off here ex- 
tremely well, every thing being ſufficiently recom- 
mended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in 
gold and filver, coined or in bars, cacao, vanilla, Jeſuir's 
bark, cochineal, and other valuable commodities. The 
ſhips chat trade directly from Holland to the Spaniſh con- 
tinent not only touch here on their outward pallage, to 
gain intelligence or aſſiſtance, but on their return put in 
here to complete what is wanting of their cargo with 
the ſugar, tobacco, ginger, and other produce of the 
iſland itſelf. Fs | SEE” 

The trade of Curaſſou, even in time of peace, is ſaid 
to be annually worth to the Dutch no leſs than five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling ; but in time of war the 
profit is (till greater, for it is then in a manner the com- 
mon emporium of the Welt Indies : it affords a retreat to 
{1ips of all nations, and at the ſame time refuſes none of 
them arms and ammunitioa, The intercourſe with 
Spain being then interrupted, the Spaniſh colonies have 
ſcarce any other market from whence they can be well 
ſupplied either with ſlaves or goods, The French come 
kither to buy the beef, pork, corn, flour, and lumber, 
which the Engliſh bring from the continent of North 
America, or which is exported from Ireland; ſo that the 
trade of this illand flouriſhes extremely. 

"Chis is far from being owing to any natural advantage 
whatſoever : for it ſees as if it were the fare of the Dutch 
to be every where obliged, both in Europe and America, 
ro exert their ingenuity and patience in oppoling an un- 
triendly ſoil ; for the iſland is not only barren, and de- 
pendent on the rains for its water, but the harbour is 
naturally one of the worſt in America. The Hollanders 
have indeed entirely remedied that defect; they have 
upon this harbour one of the largelt, and by far the moſt 


elegant and cleanly towns in the American iſlands. The 
public buildings are numerous and handſome, the private 
houſes commodious, and the magazines large, conveni- 
ent, and well filled. Almoſt all kinds of labour is here 
performed by engines, ſome of them ſo admirably con- 
trived, that ſhips are at once lifted into the dock, where 
they are completely careened, and then furniſhed with 
naval ſtores, proviſions, cannon, and every thing proper 
either for war or trade. 

Bonaire is ſeated in the ſixty- eighth degree ten minutes 
welt longitude, and the middle of the iſland is laid down 
in the twelfth degree ſixteen minutes north latitude. It 
is about twenty leagues from the continent, and is ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen leagues round. The road is on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide near the middle of the iſland, where a 
pretty deep bay runs in. The inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in raiſing maize and Guinea corn, yams, and 
potatoes; and alſo in grazing. 

Aruba, which alſo belongs to the Dutch, is ſeven or 
eight leagues to the weſtward of Curaſſou. The two laſt 
iſlands have no trade of conſequence, but are chiefly 
employed in raiſing freſh proviſions for the principal 
iſland, and for the refreſhment of ſuch ſhips as uſe thoſe 
eas. 
The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was 
originally carried on by the Weſt India company alone. 
At preſent ſuch ſhips as go upon that trade pay two and 
a half per cent. for their licences; the company, how- 
ever, reſerve to themſelves the whole of what is carried 
on between Africa and the American iſlands. 


SECIS. IE 
Cf DUTCH GUIANA, or SURINAMN, 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Trade, and Government. 


UTCH Guiana begins at the river Maroni, in the 
ſixth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and ex- 
tends to the mouth of the river Oroonoko. The mouth 
of the river Maroni is ſo choaked up with fand-banks, 
that often ſhift their places, that no veſſel of above twenty 
tons can enter it, and even thoſe not without danger. 
The river runs moſtly from ſouth to north, it is about a 
league broad, and all the coaſt from Maroni to Surinam, 
which is about fifty-five miles, is low and commonly co- 
vered with water. This country is generally reckoned 
unwholeſome. From the end of November to the month 
of July, the weather is pretty temperate, on account of 
the clouds which ſhelter the people from the ſun, the 
great rains that fall at that time, and the north-eaſt wind, 
which continually blows : but during the reſt of the year 
the weather is ſultry hot. 

The climate is however greatly improved, and ren- 
dered much more ſalutary than it was formerly, by the 
induſtry of the Dutch, who have cut avenues through 
the woods, and made paſſages for currents of air that 
carry off the unwholeſome exhalations that proved fatal 
to the firſt coloniſts; and notwithſtanding the inconve- . 
niencies under which it once laboured, the great number 
of Dutch who have plantations here, have raiſed this co- 
lony to a very flouriſhing condition, ſo that it has ex- 
tended itſelf thirty leagues above the mouth of the river 
Surinam; but it will probably never be extended much 
higher on account of the cataracts, which render it im- 
poſſible to navigate the rivers, and the rocks which pre- 
vent their penetrating farther into the country; and 
even theſe have the advantage of forming a rampart for 
the ſecurity of the colony, againſt the inroads of the In- 
dians who inhabit the mountains, and who cannot be 
civilized. 

The chief ſettlement is at Surinam, a town built upon 
the river of the ſame name, in the ſixth degree ſixteen 
minutes north latitude, and this name now extends to 
the adjacent country for above a hundred miles round. 
Of this diſtrict the Hollanders regard themſelves as the 
ſovereign, and are ſaid to behave with the haughtineſs 
peculiar to that nation wherever they have gained the 
ſuperiority; a conduct, ſays a modern wiiter, by no meaus 
agreeable to the phlegm of that people, or the wiſdom ot 
the conſtitution, ſince by gaining the deteſtation of the 
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natives, they furniſh the means for any enterprizing Eu- 
ropean power to ſupplant them. 

The planters and traders of this place take the name 
of the ſociety of Surinam; the ſettlement being the joint 
property of the Dutch Weſt-India company, the city of 
Amſterdam, and the proprietary of Samelſdyck: bur in 
what manner their different rights aroſe, or how they 
were formed, we cannot learn. 

The colony is now in the moſt flouriſhing ſituation, 
and a prodigious trade is carried on, not only with Eu- 
rope, but with the Weſt-India iſlands. The river of Su- 
rinam facilitates commerce, and the Dutch have been 
careful to improve the natural ſituation by all that art 
and induſtry could beſtow. They have a fort called 
Zelandia, built with brick, about two leagues from the 
entrance, and at a little diſtance fron, it, a ſmall town 
called Paramairamba, containing about four hundred 
houſes. There are no leſs than ſeven or eight inland 
rowns, all of which are rich, populous, and commercial, 
which evidently proves the aſſiduity with which that na- 
tion improves every advantage they have once obtained. 

The chief trade of the colony conſiſts in the produce 
of the country, as ſugar, cotton, gums, tobacco, coffee, 
flax, ſkins, and wood for dying. For the tillage of the 
ground the proprietors have ſlaves, whom they purchaſe 
of the Weſt-India company, who carry thither every year 
a certain number from Guinea. 

The country is under the command of a governor, 
who has under him a commandaat, and is appointed by 
the directors of the Weſt-India company, but muſt be 
approved by the States General, and take an oath to them, 
as well as to the direftors. The governor has a ſovereign 
authority in their name over the whole colony, both in 
civil and military affairs. Yet in thoſe of moment he is 
obliged to aſſemble and conſult with the political council, 
of which he is preſident, as he is alſo of the court of 
juſtice; yet he has only one vote in each, and is obliged 
to determine according to the majoricy of voices. The 
political council is compoſed of the governor, the com- 
mandant, who is the firſt counſellor, and nine other 
members. The council, or court of juſtice, conſiſts 
only of five counſellors, a ſecretary, and a bailiff or 
mayor, beſides the governor. This great officer has the 
diſpoſal of all vacant employments, civil and military, 
till ſuch time as he can receive orders from the court of 
directors; and form ſuch regulations as he imagines moſt 
conducive to the ſecurity of the colony agaialt attacks of 
an enemy. 

The troops kept in pay for the defence of the colony 
conſiſt of four companies of foot, each commanded by 
a captain, 2 lieutenant, an enſign, and two ſerjeants, and 
of which the governor is colonel. Beſides there is a mi- 
litia compoſed of eight companies of burghers. 


SECT. N. 


St. THomas's and St. Croix, or SANTA CRUZ, 


Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Trade, with the 
Revolutions that have happened in the laſt Iſland. 


T. Thomas's, the principal iſland ſubject to the 
Danes, is ſituated in the ſixty-fourth degree twenty 
minutes weſt longitude, and in the eighteenth degree 
thirty minutes north latitude. It has a fafe and commo- 
dious harbour, in which are two mounds, and ſeem as 
if formed by nature for raiſing batteries upon them. 
Though the iſland is only fifteen miles in circumference, 
it is ſubject both to the Danes and Brandenburghers, but 
the latter are under the protection of the former, Al- 
molt in the centre of the harbour is a ſmall fort, without 
ditch or outworks, and about fifty or ſixty paces to the 
welt of it begins the town, which chiefly conſiſts of one 
long ſtreet ; at the end of which is the Daniſh factory, 
a large building with convenient warehouſes both for 
the ſtowage of their commodities, and tor the reception 
of the negroes, in which they trade with the Spaniards. 
On the right ſide of this factory is the Brandenburgh 
. quarter, which conſiſts of two little ſtreets, full of French 
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refugees from Europe and the iſlands. Moſt of the houſes 
are of brick, built and tiled after the Dutch manner, but 
only one ſtory high, on account of the badneſs of the 
foundation; for before they have dug three feet deep, 
they meet with water and quickſand. 

The illand produces oranges, citrons, lemons, guavas, 
bananas, mandiaca, millet, potatoes, and molt forts of 
fruit and herbage, particularly ſugar and tobacco; but it 
is much infeſted with muſketoes. Theſe iſlands, fo 
long as they remained in the Daniſh Weſt-India com- 
pany, were ill managed, and nothing like the pro- 
per advantage was made of them; but that wiſe and 
benevolent prince, the late king cf Denmark, bought vp 
the company's ſtock, and laid the trade open, and ſince 
that time the ifland of St. Thomas has been ſo greatly 
improved, that it is faid to produce upwards of three 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar at a thouſand pounds weight 
each, and others of the Weſt-India commodities in toſer- 
able plenty, In the time of war privateers bring in their 
prizes here for ſale, and a great many veſſels trade from 
hence along the coaſt of Terra Firma, and return with 
money in ſpecie or bars, and valuable merchandize. 

St. Croix is about five leagues eaſt of St. Thomas's, 
eight from Porto Rico, and about thirty weſt of Sr. 
Chriſtopher's. It is ſeated in the cighteenth degree north 
latitude, and in the ſixty-fifth weſt longitude. It is 
about ten or twelve leagues in length, and about three 
on the eaſt ſide where ir is broadeſt. The air is ex- 
tremely unhealthy, but this will probably continue no 
longer than till the woods, with which the iſland is at 
prelent almoſt covered, are farther cleared, and room 
left for a proper circulation of the air. The foil is black, 
caſy to be cultivated, very fertile, and produces fevcral 
fine trees proper for the joiner and cabinet- maker, with 
ſugar-canes, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, citrons, a 
fort of papay called mamee, which is ſaid to bear once a 
month excellent fruit, ſhaped like a woman's breaſt, from 
whence it takes its name. 

A large bay on the north (ide has a baſon and a ſmall 
iſland, and in another on the ſouth file oppoſite to it, 
the country is indented by the fea with ſo many inlets, 
that it ſeems one continued marſh, intermixed with a 
number of ſmall iſlands, whence it has been called the 
drowned country. | 

With reſpect to its hiſtory ; the Spaniards deſtroyed 
the natives, and, as in other places, ſoon after deſerted it, 
after which it lay for a long time deſolate ; but it had 
afterwards ſeveral maſters in a ſhort compuſs of time; 
the Engliſh and Dutch, after diſputing the ſole poſſ-flion 
of it, ſhared it between them; but, in 1649, the Engliſh 
being molt numerous, ejected their neighbours, and were 
ſoon after turned out themſelves by the Spaniards from 
Porto Rico, who in a deſcent burat the houſes, put all 
the men they found in arms to the ſword, and ſent off 
the reſt with their wives and baggage to the iſland of 
Barbuda. Some Dutch from St. Euſtatia and St. Martin 
hearing that the Engliſh were expelled, and imagining 
that the Spaniards were alſo gone, came thither to re- 
poſſeſs ic, but the Spaniards being (till there, and ten 
times more numerous, attacked them by ſurprize, and 
forced them to ſurrender priſoners; but while the Spa- 
niards were preparing to carry them to Porto Rico, 
Poincy, the French commander, came with a ſuperior 
force, upon which the Spaniards were glad to quit both 
the place and their priſoners, whom Poincy carried back 
to St. Euſtatia; and the next year, which was 1651, 
having reimburſed the Dutch merchants art Fluſhing tor 
the expences they had been at in ſettling the colony, he 
made an acquiſition not only of this iſland, but of St. 
Martin's, St. Bartholomew's, and ſeveral others, for the 
uſe of the knights of Maita, of whom he was grand 
maſter. This illand was afterwards purchaſed of thoſe 
knights by the French Welt-India company; but the 
French abandoning it in 1096, the Danes obtained the 
poſſeſſion of it, and it helonged to the Welſt-India com- 
pany till it was purchaſed by his late Daniſh majcity. It 
was however then a perfect deſert, but it has begun to 
ſettle very faſt, for ſeveral perions from the Englith 


iſlands, and among them ſome of great wealth, have gone 
to ſettle there, 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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We have now gone through the countries and iſlands | © have a lot which indeed produces neither gold nor 


in America poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and 
Danes ; the remaining part belongs to Portugal and Spain; 
bat, before we begin with their dominions, we ſhall con- 
clude this chapter with the characters of the ſeveral Euro- 
pean nations, as they regard America, which we ſhall 
extract from an ingenious author of a work intitled, An 
Account of the European Settlements, generally ſuppoſed 
to be Soame Jenyns, Eſq. 

« "There ſcems, ſays he, to be a remarkable provi- 
dence in the caſting the parts, if I may uſe that ex- 
preſſion, of the ſeveral European nations who act upon 
the ſtage of America. The Spaniard, proud, lazy, 
and magnificent, has an ample walk in which to ex- 
patiate ; ſoft climate to indulge his love of eaſe; 
and a profuſion of gold and filver to procure him all 
thoſe luxuries his pride demands, but which his lazi- 
neſs would refuſe him. 

«© The Portugueſe, naturally indigent at home, and 
enterprizing rather than induſtrious abroad, has gold 
and diamonds, as the Spaniard has, wants them as he 
does, but poſſeſſes them in a more uſeful, though leſs 
oſtentatious manner. 

4 The Engliſh, of a reaſoning diſpoſition, thought- 
« ful and cool, and men of buſineſs, rather than of 
« great induſtry, impatient of much fruitleſs labour, 
« abhorrent of conſtraint, and lovers of a country lite, 
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ſilver; but they have a large tract of a fine continent; 
a noble field for the exerciſe of agriculture, and ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh their trade without laying them under 
great difficulties, Intolerant as they are of the moſt 
uſeful reſtraints, their commerce flouriſhed from the 
freedom every man has of purſuing it according to 
his own ideas, and direCting his life after his own 
faſhion. 

* The French, active, lively, enterprizing, pliable, 
and politic ; and though changing their purſuits, al- 
ways purſuing the preſent object with eagerneſs, are 
notwithſtanding tractable and obedicat to rules and 
laws which bridle their diſpoſitions, and wind and 
turn them to proper courſes. This people have a 
country, where more is to be effected by managing 
the people than by cultivating the ground : where a 
pedling commerce, that requires a conſtant motion, 
flouriſhes more than agriculture and a regular traffic ; 
where they hare difficulties which keep them alert, 
and where their obedience ſerves them for perſcnal 
wiſdom. In the iſlands the whole is the work of their 
policy, and of the right turn their government has taken. 
„The Dutch have got a rock or two on which to dif- 
play the miracles of frugality and diligence, which are 
their virtues, and on which they have exerted theſe 
virtues, and ſhewn thoſe miracles.” 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of PORTUGUESE AMERICA, containing BRASIL. 


SECT. I. 


Its Name, Situation, Extent, Face the Country, Climate, 
Vegetables, and Minerals; with a particular Account of 
the Cold and Diamonds of Braſil, the Manner in which 
they are obtained, and the Regulatian in relation to them. 


HE Portugueſe, by whom this country was firſt 

dilcovered, gave it the name of the Holy Croſs ; 
but it afterwards obtained the name of Braſil, or Brazil, 
from the great quantity of Brazil wood which grows there, 
lich was known in Europe and called Braſil, before the 
diſcovery of the extenſive country that bears its name. 

Braſil is ſeated between the mouth of the great river of 
the Amazons under the equator, and the tiver Plata, in 
the thirty-fifth degree ſouth latitude, and between the 
thirty-fifth and fifty-firſt degree of weſt longitude ; it be- 
ing bounded on the north by the mouth of the river 
Amazon and the Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt by the ſame 
ocean, on the fouth by the river Plata, and on the weft 
by a chain of mountains which divide it from Spaniih 
America and the country of Amazons; it being two 
thouſand five hundred miles iu length along the coatt from 
north to ſouth, and about nine hundred miles in breadth. 
The ſettlements of the Portugueſe, however, reach but 
a ſmall diſtance within land. 

With reſpect to the coaſt of Braſil, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that, beginning at the mouth of the river of the 
Amazons, it runs caltward as far as Cape St. Roque, 
which is thirteen hundred and fitty miles, from whence 
it winds to the ſouthward quite to the Spaniſh province 
of Paragua, ſo that almoſt the whole country lies auder 
the torrid zone. | 

As to the face of the country, the land near the coaſt 
is, in general, rather low than high; but extremely 
pleaſant, it being interſperſed with meadows and wood:, 
the trees of which are, for the moſt part, ever-preens ; 
but on the weſt, far within land, are mountains in which 
are innumerable ſprings and lakes, from whence iſſue 
abundance of rivers, that fall into the great rivers the 
Amazon and the Plata, or run acroſs the country from 


weſt to eaſt, and fall into the Atlantic ocean; theſe laſt 
are very numerous, and of great uſe to the Portugueſe in 
turning their ſugar-mills, and meliorating their lands, 
which they annually overflow. 

The north of Braſil lying almoſt under the equator, 
this, like other countries in the ſame ſituation, is ſubject 
to great rains and variable winds, particularly in March 
and September, when they have ſuch torrents of rain, 
with ſtorms and tornadoes, that the country 1s overflow- 
cd, and the air at that ſeaſon rendered unhealthy. But, 
with reſpect to the more ſouthern provinces, no country 
within the tropics has the heat more tolerable, or the air 
more healthful, it being conſtantly refreſhed with breezes 
from the ſea, and in the inland parts the winds from the 
mountains are ſtill cooler than thoſe that blow from the 
Ocean. 

The foil of Braſil is generally good, producing very 
large trees of various ſorts, fit for any uſe. Their ſavan- 
nas, or meadows, are covered with graſs and herbs, and 
where cultivated produce every thing proper for the cli- 
mate, as fugar-canes, tobacco, cotton, indigo, maize, 
and fruit. 

The chief of the foreſt trees are the ſapiera, the ver- 
miatico, the commiſſerie, the guieteba, and the ſerrie; 
ſpeckled wood, three kinds of mangrove trees, and the 
manchineel. 

The fapiera is a very tall tree, which has good timber, 
made uſe of in building houſes; the vermiatico is alſo a 
tall ſtraight · bodied tree, of which planks are made two 
feet broad, and of the trunks they likewiſe make canoes, 
they being only ſcooped hollow and ſhaped ſomething 
like a boat at the head and ftern : though they are ſo nar- 
row as frequently to overſet, yet they cannot fink, and the 
Indians, who excel in ſwimming, make no difficulty 
when they are overſet to turn them up again. 

The guicteba and commiſſerie are chiefly uſed in build- 
ing of ſhips, and are as much eſteemed for that uſe as 
oak is with us, and arc even ſaid to be a more hard and 
durable wood. Ihe ſerrie tree reſembles the elm, and 
is very durable in winter. Their mangrove trees are red, 
Waite, and black: the red are uſed in tanning leather, 
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of the white they make maſts and yards for their barks, | 
and of the black good planks ; both the white and black 
being much larger than in the gulph of Mexico. There 

rows here alſo a wild cocoa-nut tree, neither ſo tall nor 
19 large as thoſe in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, nor are the 
nuts a quarter ſo big, but are in eſteem for making beads 
for roſaries, bowls of tobacco- pipes, and other toys. At 
the top of the tree among the branches grows a long ſort 
of black thread, reſembling horſe hair, but much longer. 
Of theſe they make cables, that are very ſtrong, laſting, 
and ferviceable, for they will not rot like cables made of 
hemp, though they lie expoſed to heat and wet. They 
have alſo three ſorts of cotton trees, but very little of 
the right Weſt India cotton ſhrub of which cotton cloth 
is made. 

With reſpect to fruits, they have ſeveral kinds of Eu- 
ropean grapes, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and 
pomecitrons, which were tranſplanted thither by the Por- 
tugueſe. They have alſo jenipahs, papaus, caſhews, 
fourſops, cuſtard apples, cabbage trees, the true co- 
coa-nut, guavas, bananas, and plantanes. 

The jenipah is a kind of fruit of the calabaſh or gourd 
kind, of the ſize of a duck egg, ſomewhat of an oval 
ſhape, and of a grey colour; but the ſhell is neither ſo 
thick nor ſo hard as that of the calabaſh. It is full of 
a whitiſh pulp mixed with ſmall flat ſeeds, and both the 
pulp and ſeeds are taken into the mouth, but on ſucking 
the pulp they ſpit out the ſeeds. It is of an agreeable 
ſharp taſte, and very innocent. The tree that bears it 
has ſome reſemblance to the aſh, is ſtraight bodied, and 
of a good height, clear from limbs till near the top, where 
the branches put forth a ſmall head. 

The ſourſop is a fruit as large as a man's head, of an 
oval (hape, and when ripe is green on one ſide and yellow- 
iſh on the other. The coat or outſide is pretty thick, 
and very rough, with ſmall ſharp knobs, and the inſide 
is full of a ſpongy pulp, with black kernels of the ſhape 
and ſize of pumpkin-ſeeds. The pulp is very juicy, of 
a pleaſant taſte, and wholeſome. The tree or ſhrub 
that bears this fruit, is only ten or twelve feet high, 
with a ſmall ihort trunk, from which the branches grow 
pretty ſtraight up. This fruit alſo grows both in the 
Eaft and Weſt Indies. | 

Beſides theſe here are many ſorts of fruits not to be 
met with any where elſe, as ariſahs, mericaſahs, petan- 
gocs, &c. The ariſah is an excellent fruit, fornewhat 
bigger than a large cherry, and ſhaped like a Catharine- 
pear, it being ſmaller at the ftem, and ſwelling bigger 
towards the end. They are of a greeniſh colour, and 
have ſmall feeds, are ſomewhat tart, yet very pleafant 
and wholeſome. 

The mericaſah is an excellent fruit, of which there are 
two forts; one that grows on a {mall tree or ſhrub, Which 
is accounted the beit, and the other growing on a kind 
of vine, which is uſually planted about arbours for the 
fake of the ſhade, they having many broad leaves. The 
fruit is as large as a ſmall orange ; it is round, green, 
and when ripe it is ſoft, and full of a white pulp, mixed 
with little black ſeeds, and is very tart, pleaſant, and 
wholeſome. 

The petango is a ſmall red fruit, that alſo grows on 
fmall trees. It is of the ſize of a cherry, but not fo 
round, having one flat iide, and five or fix ſmall ridges. 
It is a very pleaſant tart fruit, and has a large flattiſh 
ſtone in the middle. 

The mungaroo is a fruit as large as a cherry, red or. 
one ſide and white on the other, and contains ſmall ſeeds. 

The muſteran de avo is a round fruit, of the ſize of 
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fruit all the year round; and the ſame is obſerved of their 
oranges, limes, and ſome other fruits that have been car- 
ried thither. It is ſaid that thoſe, who would have ripe 
grapes all the year, only prune their vines at different 
times to effect it, and they produce a fine luſcious grape 
as {weet as honey; and yet they can make no wine here 
that will keep, | 

As to their minerals they have gold and ſome filver ; 
and here are found plenty of rich diamonds, jaſper, eme- 
ralds, and other precious ſtones. | 

Gold was firſt found in the mountains which lie ad- 
jacent to the city of Rio Janeiro. The occaſion of its 
diſcovery is variouſly related ; but the common account 
is, that the Indians on the back of the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlements were obſerved by the ſoldiers employed in an 
expedition againſt them, to make uſe of this metal for 
their filhing-hooks ; and their manner of procuring it being 
enquired into, it appeared that great quantities of it were 
annually waſhed from the hills, and left among the ſand 
and gravel that remained in the valleys after the run- 
ning off, or evaporation of the water. It is now little 
more than ſeventy years ſince any quantities of gold worth 
notice have been imported from Braſil to Europe; but 
trom that time the annual imports from thence have 
been continually augmented by the diſcovery of places 
in other provinces, where it is to be met with as plenti- 
fully as at firſt about Rio Janciro. And it is now ſaid, 
that a ſmall ſlender vein of it ſpreads through all the 
country, at about twenty-four feet from the ſurface ; but 
that this vein is too thin and poor to anſwer the expence 
of digging. However, where the rivers or rains have 
had any courſe for a conſiderable time, there gold may 
always be collected, the water having ſeparated the 
metal from the earth, and depoſited it in the ſands : 
whence it is eſteemed an infallible method of procuring 
it, to divert a ſtream from its channel, and to ranſack its 
bed. Indeed there are properly no gold mines in Braſil, 
all the gold being collected either from rivers, or the beds 
of torrents after floods. | 

The ſlaves, who are principally negroes, are kept in 
great numbers to examine the bottoms of rivers, the 
gullies of torrents, and to waſh the gold found in them 
from the ſand and dirt. The regulation of the duty of 
theſe ſlaves is very ſingular, for they are each of them 
obliged to furniſh their maſter with the eighth part of an 
ounce of gold every day; and it they are either ſo for- 
tunate or induſtrions as to collect a greater quantity, the 
ſurplus is generally conſidered as their own property, and 
they have the liberty of diſpoſing of it as they think fit: 
ſo that it is ſaid ſome negroes, who have accidentally 
fallen upon rich waſhing places, have themſelves pur- 
chaſed ſlaves, and have afterwards lived in great ſplen- 
dor, their original maſter having ho other demand on 
them than the daily ſupply of the above eighth part, 
which, as the Portugueſe ounce is ſomewhat lighter than 
our troy ounce, may amount to about nine ſhillings 
ſterling. 

The quantity of gold thus collected in the Braſils, and 
annually returned to Liſbon, may in ſome degree be 
eſtimated from the amount of the king's fifth : this has 
been computed one year with another at one hundred 
and fifty arroves of thirty-two pounds Portugueſe weight, 
which at four pounds the troy ounce, makes very near 
three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; and conſequently 
the capital of which this is the fifth, is about a million 
and a half ſterling. The annual return of gold to Liſbon 
cannot be leſs than this, though it be difficult to deter- 
mine how much it exceeds it. 


a large hafle nut, covered with thin brittle ſhells of a 
blackiſh colour. It has a ſmall ſtone ia the middle, in- 
cloſed with a black pulpy ſubſtance. 

They have likewiſe plenty of callavances, pine apples, 
water-melons, muſk-melons, cucumbers, yams, potatoes, 
caſſavas, cabbages, turnips, onions, leeks, ard a variety 


ſpake-root, &c. 


No fort of corn thrives in Braſil like maize, for wheat 


and rye grow too rank, and run up into ſtraw, Their 


f.ed time is at the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon, and 


their harveſt a little after it is over. The trees and 


ſhrubs proper to the country bear leaves, Hoſſcans and ſo univerſally tpread through the country. They were 
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It has been ſuppoſed that 


| the gold exchanged for ſilver with the Spaniards at Bue- 


nos Ayres, and what is privately brought to Europe, 
amounts to near half a million more, which will make 
the whole annual produce of the Braſihan gold near two 
millions ſterling; a prodigious ſum to be found in a 


country, which at the cloſe of the laſt century was not 
of ſallading, with ſeveral kinds of drugs, as ſaffafras, | 


known to furnifh a ſingle grain. 
As to diamonds, the diſcovery of theſe valuable ſtones 

is ſtill more recent, it being ſcarce fifty years ſince the 
firſt were brongh: to Europe. They are found in the 
ſame manner as tte gold, in the gulleys of torrents and 
beds of rivers, but only in particular places, and not 
8 1 
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frequently found in waſhing the gold, before they were | 
known to be diamonds, and were conſequently thrown 
away with the ſand and gravel ſeparated from it. It is 
well remembered that numbers of very large ſtones, that 
would have enriched the poſſeſſors, have paſſed unregarded 
through the hands of thoſe who afterwards bore with 
impatience the mortifying refleftion. However, about 
fitty years ago a perſon acquainted with the appearance 
of rough diamonds, imagined that theſe pebbles, as they 
were then eſteemed, were of the ſame kind : bur it is 
ſaid there was a conſiderable interval between the firſt 
ſtarting of this opinion, and its being confirmed by pro- 
per trials, it being difficult to perſuade the inhabitants, 
that what they had been long accuſtomed to deſpiſe, 
could be of ſuch importance as this diſcovery ſuppoſed. 
And it is ſaid, that in this interval a governor of one of 
their places procured a good number of theſe ſtones, 
which he pretended to make uſe of in playing at cards 
inſtead of counters. But it was at laſt confirmed by 
ſkilful jewellers in Europe, who were conſulted on this 
occaſion, that theſe ſtones were real diamonds, and many 
of them not inferior, either in luſtre or any other quality, 
to thoſe of the Eaſt Indies. Upon this determination 
the Portugueſe in the neighbourhood of the places where 
they had been found, began to ſearch for them with great 
aſſiduity ; and they had even hopes of diſcovering con- 
ſiderable maſſes of them, as they perceived large rocks of 
cryſtal in many of the mountains from whence the ſtreams 
came that waſhed down the diamonds. 

It was however ſoon repreſented to the king of Por- 
tugal, that if ſuch plenty of diamonds ſhould be found, 
as their {anguine conjectures ſeemed to preſage, this 
would ſo debaſe their value, that beſides ruining all the 
Enropeans who had any quantity of Indian diamonds in 
their poſſeſſion, it would render the diſcovery itſelf of no 
importance, and prevent his majeſty fiom receiving any 
advantages from it. On theſe conſiderations the king 
thought proper to reſtrain the general ſearch for d a- 
monds, and for that purpoſe erected a diamond company, 
with an excluſive charter. "The company, in conſidera- 
tion of a ſum paid to his majeſty, is veſted with the pro- 
perty of all diamonds found in Brafil : but to prevent 
their collecting too large quantities, and thereby reduc- 
ing their value, they are prohibited from employing above 
eight hundred ſlaves in ſearching for them. And to 
prevent any of his other ſubjects from acting the ſame 
part, and to ſecure the company from being defrauded 
by interlopers, he depopulated a large town, with a 
conſiderable diſtrict round it, and obliged the inha- 
bitants, who were ſaid to amount to ſix thouſand, to 
remove to another part of the country; for this town 
being in the neighbourhood of the diamonds, it was 
thought impoſſible to prevent ſuch a number of people 
who were on the ſpot, from frequently ſmuggling. 


TEC TH 

Of the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, Inſefts, amphibicus Animals 
and Fiſhes, of Braſil : containing a particular Deſerip- 
tion of the Ant-Bear and Armadillo. 


HE beaſts that were found in this country on its 

being firſt diſcovered, were in general the ſame 
with thoſe of Mexico and Peru, particularly the Peru- 
vian ſheep, the pecaree, called by the Europeans the 
hog, from their bearing ſome reſemblance to that ani- 
mal, a great variety of monkeys, deer, hares, and rab- 
bits, ſome lions and tygers; but theſe are neither ſo 
large nor ſo fierce as thoſe of Africa; the ant-bear, the 
porcupine, the racoon, and flying ſquirrel, the armadillo, 
the opoſſum, the guano, and the ſloth. 


The ant-bear is as long and as tall as a middle-ſized 
dog; his hind legs reſemble thoſe of a bear, but his fore | 
legs are more (lender : his fore feet are flat, and divided 
into four toes, armed with long claws ; but thoſe behind 
have five toes. His head is long, with a ſharp ſnout, 
{mall round black eyes, and very black cars: 


very ſlender: he is obliged to bend part of his bac 
„hen he keeps it within his mouth, the jaws b. 


the 
tongue is ſaid to be upwards of two feet in length, but 
he lakes and rivers abound with crocodiles, and they 


e 2a creature Which the Portugnele call cachora de agu?. 
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otherwiſe too ſhort to contain it. He llves upon ants, 
and when he has found any of their neſts, he opens the 
upper part of them with his claws, that he may have 
room to put in his ſnout and his tongue: this is be- 
ſmeared with a ſlimy liquor, and is ſoon covered with 
ants, when he draws it into his mouth and ſwallows 
them. This he repeats as long as they will run into the 
ſame ſnare. The tail of this animal in ſome meaſure 
reſembles that of a fox; it is generally two feet long, al- 
moſt flat, and covered with hair from fifteen to twenty 
inches long; it is harſh, very ſtreng, and he can move it 
juſt as he pleaſes ; when he turns it upon his back, it 
entirely covers it, and defends him from the rain, which 
he greatly diſlikes. 

The armadillo has his head, body, and tail covered 
with a ſhield of a bony ſubſtance, forming moſt beautiful 
ſcales. On the upper part of the neck are two joints 
which enable him to move his head, and on the back ſeven 
diviſions, with a yellow ſkin between each. The feet are 
covered with a thinner ſhield, but the lower parts of the 
body are without this covering. The head is like that 
of a hog, with a ſharp ſnout. He has ſmall eyes ſunk 
deep in the head, and a narrow pointed tongue. The 
ears are naked, brown, and ſhort, and the teeth of a 
middle ſize. The feet reſemble hands, with five fingers 
and roundiſh nails. The tail at the root is near four 
inches thick, but grows gradually leſs to the end, where 
it terminates in a point. It lives upon melons, potatces, 
and other roots, but will not cat fleſh, and generally lies 
hid in the ground, which he turns up with the ſnout. 
This animal has a quick feeling, and will roll himſelt 
up like a ball. The fleſh is white, fat, and delicate, 
but is beſt when ſeaſoned with ſpices to quicken the taſte. 

Their fowls are maccaws, parrots, parroquets, the 
quam, the curaſoe, the bill-bird, the cockrecoe, the 
crab-catcher, the fiſhing- hawk, and the humming bird; 
curlieus, partridges, wood- pigeons, herons, and pelicans ; 
they have alſo great variety of ſinging birds, ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of wild ducks, wild geeſe, and common poultry ; and 
there is not any ſort of the latter in Europe that has not 
been carried thither by the Portugueſe. However, in 
theſe hot climates fowls of all kinds are dry meat, nor is 
their mutton very good ; the pork is eſteemed the beſt 
fleſh, and is here thought of eaſy digeſtion. All the 
horſes, cows, ſheep, alles, hogs, and cats, were brought 
hither from Europe, 

In ſome parts of Braſil the heat of the climate is thought 
to favour the generation of a great variety of poiſonous 
inſets and reptiles; and it is certain that no country 
produces a greater variety of ſerpents, ſome of which arc 
laid to be of an incredible length. The rattle-ſnake aud 
other reptiles of the ſame ſpecies grow to an enormous 
ſize, and the ſerpent called ibibaboca is affirmed to be 
ſeven yards long, half a yard ia circumference, and poſ- 
ſelſed of poiſon inſtantaneouſly fatal to mankind. In- 
deed the accounts authors have given of the monſtrous 
lize of theſe reptiles in this country are ſo very impro- 
bable, that it is dangerous to give any credit to what 
they ſay. That they are large and numerous is nut 
doubted; and it has been juſtly obſerved, that Providence 
has thought fit to give an alloy, by theſe inconveniencics, 
to the many advantages of this invaluable country, iu 
order to diſpenſe her bleſſings more equally among the 
inhabitants of the earth in general. 

Here are alſo ſcorpions, centepedes, ſpiders, and other 
inſects that are venomous and of an extraordinary ſize. 
Their ants are almoſt as troubleſome here as in Africa. 
marching in great bodies, and devouring every thing 
in their way. Here is alſo the fire-fly, which ſeems to 
differ but little from the glow-worm, except in having 
wings : when a number of theſe fix on the boughs of 
trees, they in the night appear at a fmall diſtance like fo 
many ſtars. There are ſaid to be here twelve ſeveral 
ſorts of bees, ſome of which kave vaſt neſts in hollow 
trees in the woods, and others in holes of the rocks, 
and yield great quantities of honey and wax. 

With reſpect to the amphibions animals, they have 
the three kinds of turtle, the hawks-bill, the logger head, 
and the green turtle; which laſt is moſt excellent focd, 
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or the water-dog. It is as big as a maſtiff, is covered 
with hair of a dark colour, and has à long head with 
four ſhort legs: he lives in freſn - water lakes and ponds ; 
— comes on ſhore to ſun himſelf, and is ſaid to be good 
food. 

'Cheir ſeas, lakes, and rivers are full of excellent fiſh ; 
the lean fleſh of the whales, of which there are plenty on 
this coaſt, is eaten by the ſlaves and poor people of Braſil. 
The beſt fiſh on the coalt is the manattee, which is as 
large as an ox. They have alſo the ſword-fiſh, thraſher, 
paracood, cavally, old-wife, gar-fiſh, mullet, mackarel, 
inook, turpoon, oyſters, crabs, ſhrimps, prawns, and 
other ſhell fiſh. Their belt river fiſh reſembles our 
perch, and they have others not ualike pike and carp. 


SECT. IL 


Of the Diviſions of Braſil; with a Deſcription of the 


City of St. Salvador the Capital, and the Manners of 


its I/nhabitants. 
1 IL is uſually divided into fifteen provinces, or 
captainſhips, of which eight only are annexed to 
the crown, the reſt being fiefs made over to ſome of the 
nobility on account of their extraordinary ſervices, who 
do little more than acknowledge the fovercignty of the 
king of Portugal, and his repreſentative the viceroy of 
Peru. However, the whole gives the title of prince to 
the preſumptive heir to the crown of Portugal. "Theſe 
captainſhips are, Paria, Maragnan, Siara, Poligi, or 
Rio Grande, Parayba, Tamara, Pernambuco, Seregippe, 
Batria de Todos Santos, Ilheos, Porto Seguro, Spirito 
Sancto, Rio Janeiro, St. Vincent, and Del Rey. 

The principal city is St. Salvador, alſo called the city 
of Bahia, which is in the province of the fame name, 
and was thus called from the commodiouſneſs of its har- 
bour. It is ſeated on a hill, in the twelfth degree eleven 
minutcs ſouth latitude, It is populous, magnificent, and 
beyond compariſun the moſt gay and opulent city in all 
Braſil. The trade carried on here is prodigious ; the gen- 
try are polite ; but the vulgar, who have acquired wealth, 
are intolerably inſolent and brutal. In this city are no 
leſs than twelve or fourteen thouſand Portugueſe, with 
three times that number of negroes. The harbour is 
capable of recciving ſhips of the greateſt burthen, and 
its entrance is guarded by a ſtrong tort called St. Antony. 
There are other ſmall forts that command the harbour, 
one of which is built upon a rock about half a mile from 
the ſhore. Cloſe by this fort all ſhips muſt paſs that an- 
chor here, and muſt alſo ride within half a mile of it, be- 
tween this and another fort that ſtands on a point at the 
inner part of the harbour. Beſides theſe there is another 
fort on the hill upon which the town ſtands, 

Here are about four hundred ſoldiers in garriſon, who 
commonly draw up and exerciſe in a large parade before 
the governor's palace, and many of them attend him 
when he goes abroad. They are decently dreſſed in brown 
linen, which, in theſe hot countries, is far more agree- 
able than woollen. 

The city conſiſts of about two thouſand houſes, the 
greateſt part of which cannot be ſeen from the harbour; 
but as many as appear in ſight, being intermixed with 
trees, and placed on a riſing hill, afford a fine proſpect. 
The houſes are handſomely built, moſtly of brick or ſtone. 
The churches, convents, and hoſpitals are not only built 
in the moſt ſumptuous manner, but adorned with every 
thing rich and coſtly, particularly with fine paintings. 
The upper town has many ſplendid ſtructures, particu- 
larly the cathedral of St. Salvador. The church which 
lately belonged to the Jeſuit's college is very magnificent, 
and built of marble brought from Europe ; and that col- 
lege is a fine edifice. The viceroy's palace is a moſt 
ſumptuous building, as is alſo the palace of the archbi- 
ſhop, the courts of judicature, the hoſpitals, &c. The 
principal ſtreets are large, and all of them paved ; there 
are alfo ſeveral ſquares, and many gardens, both within 
the city and its neighbourhood, in which are a great 
variety of fruit-trees and flowers, ſallading, and plants 
tor the kitchen. 
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Moſt of the ſtreets are, however, ſo ſteep as ta be im- 
paſſable for coaches or chairs, to ſupply which defect 
the rich cauſe themſelves to be carried ont in a kind of 
cotton hammoc, called ſerpentines, which are borne on 
the negroes ſhoulders by the help of .a bamboo, about 
twelve or fourteen feet long. Moſt of theſe hammocs 
are blue, and adorned with tringes of the ſame colour ; 
they have a velvet pillow, and above the head a kind of 
teſter with curtains, ſo that the perſon carried cannot be 
ſeen, unleſs he pleaſes ; but may either lie down or ſit 
up, leaning on his pillow. When he has a mind to be 
ſeen he puts up the curtains, and ſalutes his acquaintance 
whom he meets in the ſtreets; for they fake a pride in 
complimenting each other in their hammocs, and will 
even hold long conferences in them in the ſtreets ; but 
then the two llaves who carry them make uſe of a ſtrong 
well-made ſtaff, with an iron fork at the upper end, and 
pointed below with iron; this they ſtick faſt in the 
ground, and reſt the bamboo, or pole, to which the ham- 
moc is fixed, on two of theſe, till their maſter's buſineſs 
or compliment be over. Scarce any man of faſhion, ar 
any lady, will paſs the ſtreets without being carried in 
this manner. 

The lower claſs of the people are inſolent, and the ſol- 
diers given to all manner of vice; and ſome of them are 
dangerous aſſaſſins. The women are more ſtrictly watched 
than in Portugal, yet ſometimes find means to elude 
the vigilance of their keepers. However, the huſbands 
make no ſcruple to ſtab or poiſon their wives, if they 
find them falſe. 

The chief mechanic traders in this city are hatters, 
ſmiths, ſhoe- makers, ſawyers, carpenters, coopers, tay- 
lors, and butchers. All theſe buy negroes, whom they 
train up to their ſeveral employments. Theſe ſlaves are 
alſo very uſeful as porters, for as there is here a great trade 
by ſea, and the landing-place is at the foot of the hiil 
too ſteep for the paſſage of carts, there is great need of 
llaves to carry the goods up into the rown : but the mer- 
chants have the convenience of cranes with ropes, one 
end of which goes up, while the other is let down. The 
houſe where the crane is fixed, ſtands on the brow of the 
hill towards the ſea, and there are planks ſet ſhelving all 


the way up, againſt which the goods ſlide as th 
hoiſted up or let down. e ace 


$E CT. IV. 


Of the different Inhabitants of Braſil, their Manners and 
Cuſtoms ; with a mare particular Account of the Brafilians: 


7 E preſent inhabitants of Braſil are Portugueſe, 
Creoles, Meſtizes, Negroes, and Braſilians. The 


Portugueſe of Europe, who enjoy the places of truſt and 


profit, are the feweſt in number ; the Creoles, or thoſe 
born of Portugueſe parents in Braſil, are more nume- 
rous ; and the Meſtizes, or mixed breed, are ſlill more 
numerous than either ; for few of the Portugueſe have 
been without black or tawney miſtreſſes, and the iſſue of 
theſe having intermarried they are multiplied extremely, 
The Negroes are alſo very numerous, and thoſe ſlaves 
are much more valued than the Braſilians, they being of 
a more robuſt conſtitution and fitter for labour; for as they 
come from the coaſt of Africa oppoſite to Braſil, which 
is much hotter, they endure fatigue in the hot ſeaſon 
better than the original natives; nor are the latter very 
numerous, the Portugueſe in their invaſion of the coun. 
try, like the Spaniards in their conqueſts, deſtroying the 
unfortunate natives by all the cruel ways they could 
invent. 

The portrait given us of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the Portugueſe in America by the molt judicious travel- 
lers, is very far from being favourable. They are de- 
ſcribed as a people who, while ſunk in the moſt effemi- 
nate luxury, practiſe the moſt deſperate crimes; of a 
temper hypocritical and diſſembling ; of little ſincerity 
in converſation, or honeſty in dealing ; lazy, prond, and 
cruel. In their diet penurious ; for, like the inhabitants 
of moſt ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of 


che w, taſte, and atiendance, than of the pleaſures of free 


{cciety, 
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ſociety, and of a good table; yet their feaſts, which are | 
| ſeldom made, are extravagantly ſumptuous. . 

The pride, indolence, luxury, and cruelty of the 
maſters have, among other cauſes, been attributed ro their 
being bred up among ſlaves, who perform all the buſi- 
neſs; and to their being permitted to keep a prodigious 
number of negroes, not merely to work in the field, or 
for domeſtic employments, but ſolely for ſtate, to attend 
their perſons, and form their train. Theſe become as 
corrupt as their maſters, who make them the inſtrument 
of their crimes ; and giving them an unbounded and ſcan- 
dalous licence, employ them as bullies or aſſaſſins when- 
ever they are diſpoſed to terrify or ſeck revenge. Indeed 
nothing can be conceived more adapted to create the 
worſt diſorders than the unnatural junction of ſlavery, 
idleneſs, and a licentious life. They are ſuffered to go 
armed, and there are vaſt numbers who have merited or 
bought their freedom ; and this is ſuffered in a country 
where the negroes are ſaid to be ten to one of the Por- 
tugueſe and Creoles. 

However, this picture is perhaps too highly coloured; 
it at beſt does not reſemble thoſe in the northern cap- 
tainſhips, nor thoſe in the moſt ſouthern, by the Rio 
Janeiro, who are far from being ſo effeminate and cor - 
rupted as thoſe of St. Salvador, which, beſides being in a 
climate favourable to indolence and debauchery, is the 
capital city, and in all reſpefts worſe than the others. 

Before the Portugueſe planted Braſil the country was 
not divided into provinces, but was all one great common, 
every tribe and family inhabiting and cultivating what 
part of it they thought fit, and removing their dwellings 
wherever they pleaſed ; only every man was conſidered as 
the proprietor of the ground he planted, till he removed 
and left it for another place he liked better. Their towns 
uſually conſiſted of five or fix great houſes, each of which 
contained two or three hundred people, and ſometimes 
many more. Over theſe the head of the tribe or family 
preſided. Their houſes were built of long poles, reeds, 
and palmeto leaves; and their furniture only conſiſted of 
hammocs of cotton net-work faſtened to poles, in which 
they ſlept ; ſome earthen pots and pans, and their gourds 
and calabaſhes, which being cut in half, ſerved them for 
pails, rubs, and drinking-cups ; for they have them of 
all fzes : beſides which they had baſkets, in which they 
carried their proviſions. The ornaments of their houſes 
were their bows, arrows, ſpears, and other arms. 

In this extenſive country were alſo ſome nations that 

had no ſettled abode; but living in tents, continually 
removed from place to place; and both theſe and the 
former ſlept as often without doors as within, tying their 
hammocs to the boughs of trees, and making fires near 
them to prevent the ill effects of the cold dews that fell 
in the night, or to keep off the wild beaſts and noxious 
vermin. 
The Portugueſe and Dutch writers call the Braſilians 
who inhabit the north part of the country Tapuyers, and 
thoſe who dwell in the ſouth Tupinambes ; but divide 
theſe into ſeveral petty nations differing in language, though 
very little in their manners and cuſtoms. 

The Tapuyers are of a good ſtature, and of a dark cop- 
per colour ; their hair black and hanging over their ſhoul- 
ders ; but they have none on their bodies or faces, and 

almoſt naked, the women only wearing at their waiſt 
a ſlight covering of leaves. Their ornaments are glit- 
tering ſtones hung upon their lips or noſtrils, bracelets 
of feathers about their arms, and a circlet of feathers 
upon their heads, Some paint their bodies of all manner 
of colours, while others rubbing them with gums ſtick 
beautiful feathers upon them, which makes them at a 
diſtance look more like fowls than human creatures. 

The Tupinambes, who inhabit the ſouth of Braſil, are 
of a moderate ſtature, and of a leſs dark complexion than 
their northern neighbours, who live near the Line; but 
neither of them are ſo black as the Africans in the ſame 
latitude, for there were no negroes in America before 
they were tranſported thither by the Spaniards and Por- 

tugueſe. Theſe people have however flat noſes, which 
I :are not natural, but made ſo in their infancy ; a flat noſe 
there being eſteemed a beauty: they have alſo black 


curled hair on their heads, and paint tlñemſclres like the 
northern Braſilians, 
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The general food of all the Braſilians was caſſava 
bread, of which they make cakes like our ſea biſcuit ; 
they alſo uſed to feed on other roots, fruit, and herbs, 
with ſuch veniſon as they took in hunting, and with fiſh 
and oil, They have been repreſented by many writers 
as canibals, and all the Braſilians have been charged with 
eating human fleſh ; but this appears to be nothing more 
than a ſlander caſt upon them to give a colour to the 
cruel treatment they have met with from their conquer- 
ors. The general liquor drank by the natives is ſprin 
water, of which they have the beſt and the — 
variety in the world; but they have other kinds of wes 
made of the juice of their 7 So or honey, with which 
they ſometimes get very drunk, ſitting whole days and 
nights over their cups. They were formerly acquainted 
but with few arts, except ſpinning, weaving, and form- 
ing their bows, arrows, lances, darts, and building their 
houſes, which did not want any great contrivance. They 
had, however, ſome knowledge of the virtues of ſeveral 
herbs and drugs, which they frequently adminiſtered with 
ſucceſs to the ſick. Hunting, fiſhing, and fowling were 
rather their buſineſs than diverſion, they being neceſſary 
for the ſupport of their families, in a country where they 
had neither corn nor tame cattle, Drinking, ſinging, 
and dancing were their principal diverſions ; theſe they 
practiſed on their rejoicing days, on a victory, or the 
birth of their children. They are ſtill great ſmoakers, 
and take the ſtrongeſt tobacco : their pipes are a hollow 
cane or reed, and the bowl a large nut ſhell, that holds 
almoſt a handful of tobacco. | 

The Portugueſe will not allow that the Braſilians had 
any kind of religion, and yet confeſs that they had 
prieſts, and admitted of a ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, according to their valour or cowardice. The 
prevailing notion among them is, that after death the 
good ſhall viſit their anceſtors, who dwell in a delighttul 
place beyond the Andes, They believe in certain invi- 
lible beings, the diſpenſers of good and evil, the reward- 
ers of virtue, and the puniſhers of vice. As to their 
having no temples, this may poſſibly ariſe from their pro- 
found reverence of the Deity, who is not to be circum- 
ſcribed by time or place, or worſhipped in the mean houles 
erected by human labour, but under the glorious canopy 
of the heavens. 

Nor is the opinion of their living without any regard 
to government more agreeable to truth ; for even thoſe 
writers who deny that they had any policy, ſpeak of their 
kings, chiefs, and generals, and even admit that there 


was a ſcale of ſubordination among them. If one man 


injured another, he was obliged to make him ſatisfaction 
in kind if poſſible, and no people on earth diſplay moro 
hoſpitality and civility to ſtrangers, which is acknow- 
ledged by the Portugueſe writers themſelves, even while 
they are endeavouring to ſtigmatize thoſe generous peo- 
ple with the odious appellation of cannibals. 

The rites obſerved at funerals is a farther proof of 
their belief of a future ſtate. The friends and relations 
of the deceaſed ſet up a lamentable how, praiſing alter- 
nately the beauty, virtue, ſtrength, and talents of their 
departed relation, crying out in the moſt melancholy 
voice, that they ſhall never ſee him more till they dauce 
with him beyond the mountains. When theſe lamenta- 
tions had laſted for the ſpace of ſix hours, preparation 
was made for burying of the corpſe in a ſitting poſture, 
and a dome erected over it by way of vault : here they 
depoſited meat and drink, his arms, and whatever was 
aſeful to him when alive. As to the maſter of the fa- 
mily, his tomb was uſually in the middle of his own 
houſe, and his monument was generally adorned with 
the moſt beautiful feathers and other ornaments. 

Such, according to the moſt authentic relations, were 
the ancient Braſilians, and ſuch, with very little variation, 
are the modern race, where the manners of the Portu- 
gueſe and thoſe of the negroes have not mingled with 
their original cuſtoms, 

In ſhort, the native Braſillans are at preſent a tractable 
and ingenious people, ready to learn any art or ſcience 
the Portugucſe will teach them, and take nothing ſo 
kindly of the prieſts as their inſtiucting their children, 


* has given them an opportunity of making many 


converts ; 
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converts; thoſe who live under the Portugueſe generally | their hides, of which no leſs than twenty thouſand are 


conform to their cuſtoms in eating, drinking, and cloath- 


ing, and few of theſe go naked. 


S E © 8. IV. 
Of the Government, Forces, and Trade of Braſil. 


HE government of Braſil is in the Viceroy, who, 

as we have already obſerved, reſides at St. Salvador. 
He has two councils, one for criminal, the other for ci- 
vil affairs, in both which he preſides: but to the infinite 
prejudice of the ſettlement, all the delay, chicanery, and 
multiplied expences incident to the worlt part of the 
law, and practiſed by the moſt corrupt lawyers flou- 
riſh here; at the ſame time that juſtice is fo relaxed, 
that the greateſt crimes are often ſuffered to paſs with 
—— 

The Portugueſe in Braſil are ſufficient to maintain the 
dominion of that country againſt any other power ; they 
have a good number of European regular troops ; the mi- 
litia too is regulated, among whom there are ſome bodies 
of Indians and free negroes. On the other hand, the 
Portugueſe, Creoles, Meſtizes, Negroes, and Braſilians, 
are now in a manner one people, their religion the ſame, 
and their blood intermixed by marriages; and therefore, 
however they may diſagree among themſelves while they 
have no enemy to contend with, they would infallibly 
unite againſt all the reſt of the world. This is an advan- 
tage which both the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and the French 
have over the Engliſh in America ; for they always make 
the natives and negroes where they have any power, of 
their own religion; and theſe, in a ſhort time, diſcover 
as much zeal for their ſuperſtition as the Portugueſe 
themſelves, who would never bear that any people who 
bore the name of heretics ſhould plant themſelves among 
them ; nor is the circumſtance of marriage and alliance 
inconſiderable : theſe lay ſtrong obligations upon all peo- 
ple to unite againſt ſtrangers, and this the Engliſh do 
not enough conſider, when they prohibit their people 
matching with the natives or negroes. Inſtead of this 
we treat the latter with greater cruelty than thoſe nations 
who are leaſt diſtinguiſhed for their humanity. Hence 
they generally remain in a ſeparate intereſt, and inſtead 
of Ling their maſters faithfully, are ever conſpiring to 
cut their throats, or to eſcape out of their hands. 

The trade of Portugal is carried on upon the ſame ex- 
eluſive plan obſerved by the other European nations with 
the American colonies, and reſembles the Spaniſh me- 
thod in not ſending out ſingle ſhips, as the convenience 
of the ſeveral places, and the judgment of the European 
merchants, may direct; but by annual fleets, which fail 
at ſtated times from Portugal, and compoſe three flotas, 
bound to as many parts in Braſil, namely, to Fernam- 
buco in the northern part, to Rio Janeiro at the ſouthern 
extremity, and to Bohia de Todos Santos, or the bay of 
All Saints in the middle, where is the capital, of which 
we have given a deſcription, and there all the fleets ren- 
dezvous on their return to Portugal. 

The trade of Braſil is very great, and increaſes every 
year ; which is the leſs ſurpriſing as the Portugueſe have 
opportunities of ſupplying themſelves with ſlaves for their 
ſeveral works at a much cheaper rate than any other Eu- 
ropean power that has ſettlements in America ; they be- 
ing the only European nation that has eſtabliſhed colo- 
nies in Africa; and theſe being very conſiderable, both 
for their extent and the number of their inhabitants, they 
have of courſe advantages in that trade which no other 
nation can have, and every year draw from thence into 
Braſil between forty and fifty thouſand negroes ; and for 
this the ſituation of Braſil is very convenient, it being 
nearer to Africa than any other part of America, Hence 
it is principally that Brafil is the richeſt, moſt flouriſhing, 
and growing eſtabliſhment in all America. The ſugar 
exported from thence is very great, and it 1s finer than 
what any of ours, the French, or Spaniſh ſugar planta- 
tions ſend us. Their tobacco is alſo remarkably good, 
though not raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in our Ame- 
rican colonies. The northern and ſouthern parts of 
Braſil abound with horned cattle ; theſe are hunted for 
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annually ſent into Europe. 

A conſiderable part of the gold brought from Braf:! 
is coined in America: thus, that coined at Rio Janeiro 
bears an R, and that which is ſtruck at St. Salvador, or 


the Bay, is marked with a B. Of the diamonds, there |. 


are ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe the value ot one 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. This, with the 
lugar, which is principally the cargo of the Fernambuco 
ticet, the tobacco, the hides, the valuable drugs for ne- 
dicines and manufactures, may give ſome idea of the im- 
portance of this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all the 
trading powers of Europe. | 

The chief commoditics the European ſhips carry th:- 
ther are not the fifteenth part of the produce of Portugal; 
they conſiſt of the woollen goods of all kinds of England, 
France, and Holland ; the linnen and laces of Holland, 
France, and Germany; the filk of France and Italy; 
filk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, 
copper, and all forts of utenſils wrought in theſe metals, 
which have been till lately ſent from England ; as well as 
flour, ſalt fiſh, beef, and cheeſe. They have oil from 
Spain : wine, with ſome fruit, is nearly all they are ſup- 
plied with from Portugal. 

Though the profits in this trade are great, few Por- 
tugueſe merchants trade upon their own ſtock ; they are 
generally credited by the foreign merchants, whoſe com- 
modities they ſel], eſpecially by the Engliſh. In ſhort, 
though in Portugal as well as in Spain all trade with 
their plantations is ſtrictly forbidden ro ſtrangers, yet, 
like all other regulations that contradict the very inten- 
tion for which they were made, they are little attended 
to, The Portugueſe is, indeed, only the truſtee and 
factor; but his fidelity is equal to that of the Spanith 
merchant, and that has ſcarce even been ſhaken by any 
public or private cauſe. This is extremely ſurprizing in 
the Portugueſe, who in all other reſpects are far trom 
being remarkable for their integrity, and is a ſtriking in- 
ſtance how far a cuſtom originally built upon a few ex- 
amples, and a conſequent reputation built upon that, will 
be able to affect in ſucceſſion men of very lifferent natural 
characters and morals. 

England was till lately moſt intereſted in the trade of 
Portugal, both for home conſumption, and what they 
want for the uſe of the Braſils; and deſerves to be moit 
favoured, as well from the fervices the Engliſh have al- 
ways done that crown, and from the itipulations of trea- 
ties, as from the conſideration that no other people con- 
ſumes ſo much of the produce of Portugal. However, 
the French have become very dangerous rivals to us in 
this, as in many other branches of trade. 


. 


ST. CATHARINE'S. 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Vegetables, Ani- 
mals, and Climate. 


EFORE we take leave of Brafil, we ſhall take no- 
tice of St. Catharine's, the principal iſland on the 
coaſt of the ſouthern part of this country. It is no where 
above ſix miles in breadth, though about twenty-ſeven in 
length, extending from the twenty-ſeventh degree thirty- 
five minutes ſouth latitude to the twenty-eighth, and ly- 
ing in the forty-ninth degree forty-five minutes welt lon- 
gitude from London. 

Though it is of a conſiderable height, it is ſcarce per- 
ceivable at ten leagues diſtance, it being then obſcured by 
the continent of Braſil, the other mountains there riding 
—_— high; but on a nearer approach it is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed, and may be known by a number of ſmall 
iſlands lying at each end, and ſcattered along the eaſt fide 
of it. The harbour is defended by ſeveral forts. 

The ſoil is — luxuriant, ſpontanecully producing 
fruits of many kinds, and the ground is covered with one 
continued foreſt of trees of a perpetual verdure, which 
from the exuberance of the mould are fo entangled with 
briars, thorns, and underwood, as to form a thicket ab- 
ſolutely impenetrable, except by ſome narrow paths 
which the inhabitants have made ior their own conveni- 
ence. Theſe, with ſome ſpots cleared fur plantations 
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along the ſhore facing the continent, ſeem the only un- | habitants. This ſettlement likewiſe met with ſome in- 
covered parts of the iſland. The woods are extremely | terruption from the court of Spain, who conlidered the 


fragrant from the many aromatic trees and ſhrubs with 
which they abound ; and the fruits and vegetables of all 
climates thrive here, almoſt without culture, and are to 
be procured in great plenty ; ſo that here is no want of 
oranges, lemons, citrons, pine-apples, peaches, apricots, 
melons, and plantains; there are alſo abundance of onions 
and potatoes. . 

The fleſh proviſions are however much inferior to the 
vegetables; there are indeed to be purchaſed ſmall wild 
cattle, ſomewhat like buffaloes ; but theſe are very in- 
different food, their flicſh being of a looſe contexture, 
and generally of a diſagreeable flavour, owing perhaps 
to the wild calabaſh on which they feed. There are 
alſo gieat plenty of pheaſants, but they are far inferior in 
taſte to thoſe we have in England. The other proviſi- 
ons are monkeys, parrots, and fiſh of various ſorts, which 
abound in the harbour, are extremely good, and eaſily 
caught. 

he water both on the inland and the oppoſite con- 
tinent is excellent, and preſerves at fea as well as that 
of the Thames, for after it has been in the caſk a day or 
two, it purges itſelf, ſtinks moſt intolerably, and is ſoon 
covered with a green ſcum, which in a few days ſubſides 
to the bottom, leaving the water as clear as cryſtal, and 
perfectly (weet. 

T hele are the advantages of the ifland ; but it has ſe- 
veral inconveniences attending it, particularly with re- 
ſpect to the climate; for the woods and hills which ſur- 
round the harbour, prevent a free circulation of air; and 
the vigorous vegetation which conſtantly takes place 
there, . furniſhes ſuch a prodigious quantity of vapour, 
that all the night, and a great part of the morning, a 
thick fog covers the whole country, and continues till 
either the ſun gathers ſtrength to diſſipate it, or it is diſ- 
perſed by a briſk ſea breeze, This renders the place 
cloſe and humid. Strangers are here alſo much peſtered 
with a multitude of muſkettos, which are all day ex- 
tremely troubleſome, and at ſun ſet, when they retire, 
they are ſucceeded by an infinite number of ſand- flies, 
which though ſcarce perceivable to the naked eye, make 
a great buzzing, and wherever they bite, raiſe a ſmall 
bump in the fleſh, which is ſoon attended with a painful 
itching, like that ariſing from the bite of an Engliſh har- 
veſt bug. This iſland is ſubje& to a governor appointed 
by the king of Portugal, and has a garriſon of ſoldiers for 
its defence. 


er. VE. 
A conciſe Hiftory of Brafil. 


RASIL is faid to have been firſt diſcovered by Ame- 
ricus Veſputio, a Florentine, who had the good 
fortune to be honoured with giving his name to the im- 
menſe continent ſome time before found out by Colum- 
bus. This was in the year 1498, but he then failed no 
farther than to the fifth degree of {outh latitude. After- 
wards, being employed by the bag of Portugal, he failed 
again to Braſil, and extended his diſcoveries to the fifty- 
ſecond degree of ſouth latitude; and the ſame year his 
Portugueſe majeſty ſending a fleet to the Eaſt Indies under 
the admiral Peter Alvarez Capralio, he ſtanding out to 
{ea to avoid the calms upon the coaſt of Africa, fell in 
with the continent of South America, and landing in 
the ſ-venteenth degree of ſouth latitude gave the countr 
the name of Santa Cruz, which, as we have already faid, 
it ſoon after loſt, and obtained the name of Braſil, The 
admiral ſent one of his ſhips back to Portugal with an 
account of this diſcovery, the richneſs of the country, and 
its agreeable ſituation; and with the reſt continued his 
voyage to India. His majeſty, pleaſed with the account, 
reſolved to ſend a colony thither, and the firſt ſettlement 
was made ; but this was performed in a very improper 
manner, for it was only by baniſhing thither a number 
of criminals of all kinds, This introduced an evil diſpo- 
ſition into the firſt principles of the colony, and made the 
ſettlement extremely difficult, from the diſorders they in- 
troduced, and the offence they gave to the original in- 


country as within their duminions. However, the affair 
was at length accommodated by a treaty, in which it was 
agreed, that the Portugueſe thould poflaſs all the country 
lying between the river of the Amazuns and the river 
Plate. 

Their right being thus confirmed, the Portugueſe pur- 
ſued the ſettlement with great vigour ; conſiderable grants 


were made to thoſe who were incline! to become adyen- 


turers; and many of the nobility of Portugal procured 
an intereit in a country that promiſed ſuch great advan- 
tages. The natives were in molt perts ſubducd, and the 
improvement of the colony advancui apace. In a little 
time the crown became attentive to ſo valuable an ac- 
quiſition ; the government was new modeiled, many ex- 
orbitant grants recalled, and every thing ſettled on ſo ad- 
vantageous a footing, that all the ſea-coalts for upwards 
of two thouſand miles were in ſome meaſure ſettled, to 


conqueſts on the coalt of Africa greatly forwarded this 
ſettlement, by the number of negroes it afforded the ſet- 
tlers for their works; and this was the firſt introduction 
of negroes into America, 

But in the very meridian of the proſperity of the Por. 
tugueſe, when they were in poſſeſſion of a mot exten- 
ſive empire, and a flouriſhing trade in Africa, Arabia, 
India, the iſlands of Aſia, and one of the molt valuable 
parts of America, they were ſtruck by one cf thoſe blows 
which inſtantly decides the fate of kingdoms. Don Se- 
baſtian, one of their greateſt princes, loſt his life in an 
expedition againtt the Nloors, and by that event the Por- 
tugueſe lolt «1 :b-rty, Portugal being abſorbed in the 
Spanich dominions. 

Soon after the fame yoke which galled the necks of 
the Portugueſe, becoming inſupportable to the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, ſeven provinces ſhook it off; and 
not ſatished with forming themſelves into an independent 
ſtate, and ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful 
defenſive war, with amazing ardour purlued the Spa- 
niards into the remoteſt receſies of their extenſive terri- 
tories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible by the ſpoils 
of their former maſters. Ihey particularly attacked the 
poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe, took almoſt all their for- 
treſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then turned their arms 
upon Braſil, unprotected by the Spaniards, and betrayed 
by the cowardice of the governor” of the principal city. 

hey would have conquered the whole country, had not 
Don Michael de Texeira, the archbiſhop, who was de- 
ſcended from one of the nobleſt families in Portugal, be- 
lieved that in ſuch an emergency the danger of the country 


took arms, and at the head of the monks, and a few ſcat- 
tered troops, put a ſtop to the conqueſts of the Dutch, 
making a gallant ſtand till ſuccours arrived, and then re- 
ſigned the commiſſion, with which the public neceflity 


a perſon appointed by authority. By this ſtand he ſaved 
ſeven of the captainſhips out of fourteen into which Braſil 
is divided, the reſt falling into the hands of the Dutch, 
who conquered and kept them with the utmott bravery 
and conduct, 

To the brave count Maurice of Naſſau the Dutch owed 
ſeveral of thoſe conqueſts, the eſtabliſhment of their co- 
lonies in Braſil, and the advantageous peace by which they 
were ſecured to them. But as it is natural for 2 mercan- 
tile people to be deſirous of ſudden profit, and as this co- 
lony was not under the immediate government of the ſtates, 
but ſubject to the Dutch Weſt India company, they, from 
principles narrowed by avarice and mean {enti;1ents, could 
not bear the preſent profits of the colony ſhould be facri- 
ficed to its future ſecurity. The prince kept up more 
troops and erected more furtrefles than they were willing 
to allow him, and therefore treated him in ſuch 2 man- 
ner as obliged him to reſign. 

The ſchemes of the company now took place; ſcveral 
perſons were ſent over who were to have the manage 
ment of the colony, and who by their parſimony were to 
reimburſe the company the ſums the colony had cout, 


The chief of the illuſtrious perſons who were the ſuccel- 
ſors of the great count Vlawics of Naſſau, one of the 
ablelt, 


the great benefit of the mother country. The Poctugueſe 


ſuperſeded the common obligations of his profeſſion : he 


and his own courage had armed him, into the hands of 
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ableſt, braveſt, and moſt worthy men of that family, fo 
famous for producing heroes, were Mr, Hamel, a mer- 
chant of Amſterdam ; Mr. de Baſſis, a goldſmith of Har- 
lem; and Mr. Bulleſtract, a carpenter of Middl-burgh ; 
all men of good ſenſe and great fidelity to the company : 
but unfottunately for the republic, as well as their maſters, 
they underſtocd trade better than the art of government. 
They ſent over to Holland the produce of thoſe lands 
which count Maurice had affigned for maintaining the 
fortifications, which in the mean time ran toruin. ' hey 
gave licences upon very Ccaly terms to the ſoldiers to re- 
turn home, which leſſened the expence of the army. The 
charge of a court was retrenched, the debts of the company 
exacted with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, their gains 
now increaſed cent. per cent. and in their opinion every 


thing was in a moſt floyriſhing ſtate, But in a ſhort 
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time all theſe fine appearances ended in the total loſs of 
the country, and the entire ruin of the Weſt India com- 
pany. "The hearts of the ſubjects were loſt by their pe- 
nurious way of dealing, the ſeverity of their procecdings, 
and their rigorous exactions ; thoſe of the Portugueſe who 
had been long ſettled in the country, and had lubmitted 
to the Dutch gover ment, were now treated with very 
little ceremony : they therefore purchaſed fire-arms and 
ammunition of the government, and as they paid a very 
high price, they obtained whatever they wanted ; they 
then joined the Portugueſe who came from Europe to 
their aſſiſtance ; by degrees they recovered all the towns 
the Hollanders were in poſlefſion of, and in 1654 
drove them entirely out of the country ; fince which 
time it has continued in the puflefiion of the crown 
of Portugal. 


CH AF. VL 


Of the SPANISH AMERICAN Dominions. 


SECT. L 
Of the Ile of CBA. 

Its Sttuatior, Extent, the Face of the Country, Climate, Soil, 
Vegetables, and Animals ; with a particular Deſcription of 
the Huvanna, th: Manners and Cuſtoms of the People, and 
the Hijlory of the Iſland. 


UR deſire to place the American dominions of each 
'C of the ſeveral European powers in one view, made 
it neceſſary to leave the Welt India Iſlands, to which we 
now return, and ſhall give as perfect, and at the ſame 
time as conciſe an account of them as we are able. 

The iſland of Cuba is ſeated between the twentieth 
degree north latitude and the tropic of Cancer, and be- 
tween the ſeventy-fourth and eighty- fifth degree fifteen 
minutes welt longitude ; it — - hundred and fixty 
miles in length, from Cape St. Antonio on the welt to 
Cape Maize on the eaſt, but is very narrow in propor- 
tion, it being generally but from thirty to forty miles in 
breadth. It is ſeated twenty-five leagues to the north 
of Jamaica, ſixty miles to the weſt of Hiſpaniola, and a 
hundred miles to the ſouth of Cape Florida, command- 
ing the entrance of the gulphs of Mexico and Florida, 
and of the windward paſſage. 

The natives had given it the name of Cuba before it 
was diſcovered by Columbus, who at firſt called it Ju- 
anna, from Don John, and afterwards Ferdinandino, 
from king Ferdinand V. who was king of Spain when 
this iſland was diſcovered ; but it ſoon after recovered its 
American name oi Cuba, which it till retains. 

A ridge of mountains runs almoſt through the iſland 
from caſt to welt, in which are mines of copper, that 
furniſh the Spaniſh plantations with the metal for all 
their braſs guns; and gold duſt being found in the ſands 
of the rivers, it is conjectured that there are veins of 
gold, if not of filver, in the mountains. "Theſe moun- 
tains are ſhaded with trees, but the land near the ſhore is 
generally a plain champaign country. Abundance of 
rivulets run from the north and ſouth fides of theſe emi- 
nences, but none of them are large, for they fall into the 
ſea after a very ſhort courſe, No place in the world 
has better harbours, the chicf of which are the Havanna 
on the north weſt, which is one of the fineſt and moſt 
commodious havens in America; and that of St. Jago, 
which is at the bottom of a large bay, at the caſt end of 
the iſland, 

"The rainy ſeaſon is in the months of July and Auguſt, 
when the ſun is vertical, and conſequently the weather 
would be extremely hot was the ſun not clouded, and the 
air refreſhed by the torrents of rain which then fall. Ihe 


tuircft (culon is when the ſun is fartheſt from them, and 


I 


then the morning is much the hotteſt part of the day, for 
towards noon the ſea breeze begins to blow pretty briſkly 
and thus continues till the evening. The trade wind in 
theſe ſeas blows from the north eaſt. At the full and 
change of the moon, from October to April, they have 
briſk north or north weſt winds, which in December and 
January frequently become ſtorms, though this is uſually 
called the fair ſeaſon. 

This iſland is faid to have in general the beſt ſoil, for ſo 
large a country, of any in America, and to produce all the 
commodities known in our American iſlands, particular- 
ly ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices, caſſia fiſtula, 
maſtic, and aloes, Here are large cedars, and other odo- 
riferous trees, oaks, pines, palm- trees, plenty of large 
vines, and fine cotton-trees, There are two ſorts of 
fruit here, called camitor and guanavana; the firſt reſem- 
bles a China orange, and grows on a tree which has a 
leaf green on one fide, and of a cinamon colour on the 
other. The other is in the form of a heart, green with- 
out, and with ſome thorny prickles within: it has alſo 
ſome ſtones, and a tart juice, Their other fruits are 
plantanes, bananas, guavas, lemons, &c. here are alſo 
many large walks of cocoas, The country produces to- 
bacco and ſugar, faid to be the beſt in the Weſt Indies, 
though in no great quantity for want of hands to culti- 
vate the canes, but their ſugar works have both water 
mills and horſe mills. 

The black cattle formerly brought hither by the Spa- 
niards, have multiplied to ach an extraordinary degree, 
that numbers have run wild in the woods, and for want 
of people to eat the fleſh, many fat beafls are killed 
purely for their hides, and left to rot on the ground. 
However, a great deal of fleſh is cut into pieces, and 
dried in the fun, in order to ſerve for ſhips proviſions, 
There are here alſo horſes, mules, ſheep, hogs and wild 
boars, wild and tame fowl, parrots, and partridges with 
blue heads; the ſhores abound with fea fowl, particu- 
larly with a ſort of cranes, that are white when young, 
but of ſeveral colours when old. Here are likewiſe large 
turtle, and there is no place where the ſeas and rivers 
abound more with alligators. The fiſh are chiefly barbel 
and ſhads. . 

This iſland is far from being improved as it might; 
for here, ſays our author, are more churches than pl:nta- 
tions, more prieſts than planters, and more Jazy bigots 
than labourcrs. To this it is owing, that this large 
iſland, with a Juxuriant foil, capable of producing abun- 
dance of food, and which is perhaps eaſier procured and 
obtained here than in any other part of the world, here 
being foreſts which, beides the cattle juſt mentioned, 
afford plenty of venifen; yet does not produce for ex- 


bportation, including even their hides and tallow, their 
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ſugar, tobacco, and ſnuff, near the value of our little 
iſland of Antigua, 

Here are many conſiderable towns, but though St. 
Tago ftill retairs the name of the capital, it is greatly in- 
terior to the Havannah, which is by far the fineſt city in 
the iſland. | 

The Havannah is ſeated on the north-weſt coaſt of the 
iſland, in the twenty-third degree twelves minutes north 
latitude, and in the eighty-ſecond 4 Bier thirteen minutes 
weſt longitude. It was built by Diego de Velaſquez, 
who landed here in the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury with three hundred Spaniards, and with the aſſiſtance 
of Bartholomew de las Caſas conquered Cuba. The laſt 
gentleman, after turning a Dominican friar, was made 
biſhop of Chiapa, in New Spain, and diſtinguifhed him- 
ſelf greatly by his zeal in the cauſe of humanity ; and 
from him we have the hiſtory of the Spaniſh cruelties, 
both here and in other parts of the Weſt Indies. Its fort 
is ſaid to be moſt frequented, as well as the beſt in all 
the iſlands, and one of the fineſt in the world ; it being 
{o large, that a thouſand ſail of ſhips may commodiouſly 
ride in it in the utmoſt ſafety, without either anchor or 
cable, no wind being able to hurt them; and is ſo deep, 
that the largeſt veſſels anchor at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ſhore. I he entrance, which has no bar to obſtruct it, 
is by a channel about three quarters of a mile in length, 
but ſo narrow, that only one ſhip can go in at a time. 
The harbour into which it leads at the north welt corner, 
is a long ſquare lying north and fouth ; the other three 
corners forming three creeks or bays. 

This city ſtands in the moſt fertile part of the iſland, 
on the weſt fide of the harbour, in a delightful plain that 
extends along the ſhore, and backwards it is waſhed by 
two branches of the river Lagida. The city is of an 
oval form, and begins about a quarter of a mile from 
the mouth of the harbour. The buildings, which are of 
ſtone, are very handſome, but not lofty, and the ſtreets 
are narrow, but clean. Here are cleven churches and 
monaſteries, two handſome hoſpitals, and a fine ſquare in 
the middle of the town, encompaſſed with uniform build- 
ings. The churches which are magnificent, are richly 
adorned, the lamps, candleſticks, and ornaments for the 
altars, being of gold and filver. Some filver lamps of 
molt curious workmanſhip, are fo large as to weigh two 
hundred marks, each mark being half a — The 
church of the Recollects has twelve beautiful chapels, and 
in their monaſtery are cells for fifty fathers. St. Clare's 
church has ſeven altars, all adorned with plate, and the 
nunnery contains a hundred women and ſervants. The 
chureh of the Auguſtines has thirteen altars, and that of 
St. John de Dieu nine altars, with an hoſpital for ſoldi- 
ers, that has a revenue of twelve thouſand pieces of eight. 

The city on the land ſide is encompaſſed with a wall 
defended by baſtions, and a caſtle on the ſide towards the 
harbour; at the harbour's mouth are alſo two other ſtrong 
caſtles to defend its entrance: the ſtrongeſt of theſe has 
lines, which extend to the caſtle firſt mentioned, and is 
called the Moro fort: it is built on a rock at the ſoot of 
two hills, in which is cut a deep ditch, filled with ſea 
water. The walls are of a triangular form, with three 
large baſtions planted with forty heavy cannon. From 
this caſtle runs a line mounted with twelve prodigious 
long pieces of cannon, ing level with the water, each 
carrying a ball of thirty-fix pounds, and theſe are by way 
of eminence called the twelve apoſtles. At the point be- 
tween this caſtle and the fea is a tower, with a round 
lantern at the top, where a man continually watches to 
ſee what ſhips are approaching, of which he gives notice 
by putting out as many flags as there are ſhips. The 
{ccond of the caſtles at the harbour's mouth is called the 
Puntal, and ſtands on a plain ground on the fide of the 
entrance, oppoſite to the former. It is a regular fortifi- 
cation, with tour good baſtions well 4 with can- 
non. The third fort is called El Fuerte, or, The Fort, 
by way of eminence; it is a ſmall but ſtrong work 
towards the end of the narrow channel, with four 
regular baſtions, and another platform mounted with 
about ſixty large heavy braſs cannon. Beſides theſe 
three forts there are two others, each of twelve guns, 
which ſtand on the ſhore four or five miles from the port. 
{hat to the eaſt is called Coxemar, and that to the welt | 
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Bariavans. Theſe forts have in the whole one kundred 
and twenty guns, 

This city is of more importance to the Spaniards than 
any other in America, it being the place of rendezyous 
for all their fleets in their return from that quarter of the 
world to Spain; and from its lying at the mouth of the 
gulf of Florida, through which they are all obliged to 
paſs, it has been called by the Spaniards, the key of the 
Welt Indies. Here rides the navy of the king of Spain; 
and here meet in September the merchants ſhips from 
ſeveral Spaniſh ports, both of the continent and iſlands, 
to the number of fifty or ſixty ſail, to take in proviſions 
and water, in order to return to Spain in a body, 
Within the city is a continual fair till their departure, 
which is generally before the end of the month, when 
proclamation is made, forbidding any that belong to the 
fleet to ſtay in the town on pain of death, and upon firing 
a warning gun, they all go on board, 

The inhabitants are generally more familiar than at La 
Vera Cruz, and the women in particular have more li- 
berty, but do not go abroad without their veils. Many 
of them ſpeak French, and dreſs after the French mode, 
ſome of that nation having ſettled there ſince Spain fell to 
the houſe of Bourbon. The diet moſt in uſe are ho 
and turtle, with which all the ſhips complete their ſtore 
of proviſions. The pork is eſteemed very nouriſhing, and 
contrary to that of other countries is binding. They cut 
the fleſh of the turtle into long ſlices, and ftrewing ſalt 
over them, dry them in the wind. Wine is here 
pretty cheap, but proviſions are in general dear, eſpecially 
wheat bread, which is frequently fold at a penny an 
ounce, particularly when the ene are here; this is 
aſcribed to the want of wheat, which docs not thrive 
here, and therefore all they have is imported from abroad. 
The inhabitants, however, in general make uſe of bread 
made of the caſſava root. While the fleets are here, a 
fowl ſells for a noble, and fruit and other things in pro- 
portion, ſo that a man can ſcarce live for two pieces of 
eight a day. | 

The other principal towns in the iſland are Santa 
Cruz, which is ſeated ſixty- three miles to the eaſt of the 
Havannah, on the ſame coaſt, and has a very good har- 
bour. Porto del Principe, on the ſame coaſt, lands 
about three hundred miles ſouth eaſt of the Havannah ; 
it was formerly a rich town, and was taken by the Buc- 
caneers, after a ſtout reſiſtance, Near it are ſome ſprings 
of bitumen. 

St. Jago is ſeated in the twentieth degree two minutes 
north latitude, and in the ſeventy-fifth degree forty-ſeven 
minutes weſt longitude, at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, 
on the ſouth eaſt {ide of the iſland, about fix miles from 
the ſea. The entrance to the bay is narrow, and within 
it are ſmall iſlands, which ſhelter it from ſtorms, and 
form a commodious harbour. It is a biſhop's ſee, and 
has a cathedral ; it had once alſo a good trade, which is 
now removed to the Havannah, and though the city has 
juriſdiction over half the iſland, it has dwindled almoſt to 
nothing. 

Though this iſland was diſcovered in 1492, it was not 
completely conquered til] the year 1511. The natives 
were treated with all the cruelty that the united paſſions 
of ſavage bigotry, ſuperſtition, and avarice could invent; 
and it is ſaid that ſome millions of them were cut off, 
and that at laſt orders were ſent from the coure of Spain 
to exterminate the few remains of its original inhabit- 
ants, which was accordingly executed with barbarous 
punctuality; ſo that the hiſtory of Cuba is no other than 
a relation of the moſt horrible maſſacres, which were in- 
duſtriouſly concealed by the Spaniards ; for theſe monſters 
finding gold upon the iſland, concluded that it muſt come 
from concealed mines, and therefore tortured vaſt num- 
bers of the natives, to make them diſcover where theſe 
mines lay; and it is ſaid, that in the fingle year when 
the governor Velaſquez arrived on the iſland, no fewer 
3 ſix hundred thouſand of the natives were put to 

eath. 

The houſes of the Havannah were at firſt of no better 
materials than wood, and chat town was ſo inconfider- 
able in 1536, that it was taken by the crew of a French 
pirate ſhip, who obliged the inhabitants to pay feven 
hundred ducats to fave it trom being burnt. The 2 
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day after the pirates departure three Spaniſh | pe rom 
Mexico artived at the Ilaranna, oaded 
their cargoes, failed in purinic or the pirate hip; but 
ſach was the cownrdice of the Spamila vihcers, that the 
pirate took all their tee ſhips, and returning to the 
Havanna, obliged the inuwuvitants to pay Ei len hun- 
dred ducats more. 

To r pr the like accidents for the Ar the in- 
habit ants of the Havanna built their Houſes of © Kone, aud 
rau up a fort at the mouth of the harbo! ur: but as the 
town was ſtill open on the land fide, the agli crui— 
zero paid it ſeveral! wiwe!lcome viſit , an. 1 more than 
once drove the . iich inhabitants into tie woods, while 
they plundered the place. Dorn ig the war between 
Henry II. of France with 5p; ain, a Dieppe ſhip, with no 
more than nicety men, plundered © Taco, and after- 
wards attacked the Havanna; but the Spanlards had been 
ſo often uſed to thoie viſits, that they had rerired to the 
woods; fo that the French tound no inhabitants there. 
After remaining tor ſore time in the ton, ſearching in 
vail lor piun. ler, two Spaniards came to them, f:cminnoly 
to treat of the ranſom of the toben, but in reality to ob- 
ſerve their numbers. The French demanded 10 thous 
find ducats for ra: tom Wiiich the two Ceputics 
preten lol was more than the inhabitants could raiſe, and 
took thts late. Upon their return to ther countrymen, 
the ma cxnc to a refolution to ſurpriae the Is 
Ired and fift: 
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nch 
ſword in han, and accordin aly a hun of 
under cover o then abe, 
„; but the French, ater jouns four of 
food to their arms, and oon put the Sp1 

After this, by daubing the windows and doors 
with pitch and tar, of which the found 
bk they f {ct file to the town, and afterwards 

viled Jown the walls hag the fort, In the year 1609 
the En glich Puccaneers under Captain Morgan touk the 
city of Haranna, and would have kept it could they have 
ha! :he king of England's protection, 

in July 1741, admir: Vernon and gentral Went— 
worth la Ade at Waltenham harbour in the ſouth-caſt 
part of the ifland, with a quadrog of ſhips, made an 
encarnpment, and erected a {fort on the ſhore, to which 
they gire the name of Curaberiand harbour and fort. 
They continued there till almoſt the end of November 
following, when the ſickneſs of the nen obliged them to 
abandon the iilind, 

The importange of the Havanna to the Spaniards was 
never thoroughly underſtood till after the ſacceſſion of 
the houſe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, and then 
nothing was wanting that could contribute to render it 
impregnable, 

When the amazing ſacceſſes of Great Pritain in the 
late war united the three branches of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, France, 3pain, and Naples, in what was called 
the Family Compact, tte miſtakes of the former plans of 
war againſt Spain Wer? obſerved, and it was reſolved to 
begin the operations by the attack ot the Havanna. This 
momentous plan depending ſo entirely upon military 
knowledge, his majeſty referred, in a great meaſure, the 
execution of it to his uncle, the late duke of Cumber- 
land, whoſe long expericace ia the army undoubtediy 
rendered him the belt judge ot the abilities of the officers 
who were to be employed in the execution of it. The 
chief command was given to the carl of Albemarle, the 
diſciple ot his royal highs els in the art of war. Admiral 
Pocock, who had acquitted himfelt ſo much to the ho- 
nour and intereſt of his country in the Eaſt Indies, had 
the command of the fleet, aud Sir James Douglaſs 
was ordered to reinforce him with his ſquadron trom 
Martinico. 

The m. in fleet failed on the fifth of March 1761, and 
was joined by Sir James Douglaſs with his reinfocement 

on the tweaty-feventh of May off the north- wet N point 
of Hiſpaniola ; the whole armament then conſiſting of 
ninctcen ſhips of the line, eighteen ſma'ler ſhips of war, 
and about a hundred and fifty tranſports, with ten thou- 
land regular troops on board, were to be joined about 
the time the operations were to commence 0 tour 
thouſand troops more, who were ordered from North 
America. "The admiral, preſſed by time, reſolved to run 
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town and the country, and keep the enen ys 
Civided, The hardſtjps the Engliſh arr w 
carry ing on the ſiege of the Moro e iftle, 
the earth v. 3 where fo this. 
with great dit: cullyt they could cover themſ. 
a proache⸗ There v was no fprin” or river „car ther 
it was neceſſary to bring water from a great Ciitance, 
and fo precarious and ſcanty un this fi. 1 ; , that they 
were obliged to have it brought fiom their . 55 : roads 
for communication were to be cut th! ick WOO s: 
the artillery were to be drawn a valb over a rough 
rocky ſhore, and x of the men dropped down de: ad 
with beat, thuit, and fatigue, In fort, the ſiege of 
Moro caſtle was carried on with the utmoſt difficulty ; 
and the fire continued with equal fury on both ſides. To 
give the greater eſfect to the batteries, the Pragon, 
Marlborough, and Cambridge, laid their broadlides 
againſt the north-calt part of the Moro, and a moſt 
dreadful cannonating entued for ſeven hours, both from 
the forts and the ſca; but the fituation and Qt: cn: oth of 
the caſlic gave it great a: lrantages over the ſhips, which 
were terribly ſhattered ol Iiged to ſheer off. "The 
enemy in the fort, wan _ up 2 communication with 
the town, had landed two detachments of grenadiers of 
five hundred men cach, with a great number of negrovs 
and mulattoes, to attack the works of the Engliſh on the 
right and left; but they were deferted with the loſs of 
above two hundred men, and a great number wonauded, 
At length the batterics from the army had diſphaced man- 
of the enemy's guns; but when it was thought that a 
ſpeedy period would be put to the immenſe Jabours of 
the beſiegers, the grand battery took firc, and with ir 
was conſumed th. lavouc of ſix hundred men for feveu- 
teen days. 

Sickneſs, the L.dnc(s of proviſions, and the 
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water, with the heut of the climare, Had at length Killed 
or rendered ulſcle{s two thirds of the arne, n i ihe $5. 


men Were in very hittle | DEITY C. ngituon, rd ny the grow-— 
ing diſtempers ot the leaf, an, a! 1d the exnolc 
the ſhips, threatened Cclttiwſtiun both to the 
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forces. After inc xpreſſible toil the bel ncrs battirics 
again took fire, and tl.cy had now nothing to wrutt to but 
the arrival of their reintorcomo ts from Nor , „ 
becauſe whatever lotus the Sn 05 juftaincd. ia the 


d. iy time, were repaired | in then; tit, At lt Lot the ace 
rival of the Jamaica ficet inſpired the tr4ps with. troth 
hopes. On the twenty-iecond of July, a vinorous ally 
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made from the town, but they were repulſed with the 


Joſs of four hundred men, while that of the beſiegers did 
not exceed fifty men. The ditch which ſecured the caſtle 
was cut in the rock about ſeventy feet deep, and forty 
wide, and though the enemy feat two boats and a fluat- 
ing battery out of the harbour, to fire grape-ſhot and 
ſmall arms into the ditch where the miners were at work, 
they were not only repulſed, but a mine was ſprung, 
which threw a part of the wall into the ditch, and left a 
breach, which though ſmall, the troops were ordered to 
ſtorm. The garriſon of Spaniards within the caſtle 
was ſtill conſiderable; but the foldiers mounting the 
breach, entered the fort with ſuch amazing intrepidity, 
that the Spaniards, who had been regularly drawn up to 
reſiſt them, loſt all the ſpirit they had before exerted. 
Four hundred of them were cut to pieces, or periſhed in 
the water; four hundred threw down their arms, and 
received quarters. "The marquis de Gonzales, the ſecond 
in command, was killed while endeavouring to ſtop the 
ſhameful fight of his men : Don Lewis de Velaſco, the 

overnor, with about a hundred of the garriſon, bravely 
defended their colours till he was killed, to the extreme 
regret of his generous conquerors. The Spaniards then 
directed their fire againſt Moro caſtle, now in the pot- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh. New batteries were erected by 
the beſiegers, who battered both the Puntal and the 
town from forty-three pieces of cannon and eight mor- 
tars, with ſuch ſucceſs, that flags of truce appeared in 
all quarters of the Havanna, and a meſſenger was ſent 
to the Britiſh camp to ſettle the capitulation, which was 
ſigned on the fourteenth of Auguſt, by which the men 
of war in the harbour, as well as the forts and the town, 
were delivered vp to the Engliſh. And thus, favs our 
author, a prophecy which had been long currett with 
the Spaniards in thoſe parts was fulfilled, namely, that 
the Engliſh ſhould one day walk as maſters through the 
ſtreets of the Havanna. However, this important con- 
queſt was reſtored to Spain in the nineteenth article of 
the definitive treaty of 1763. 


er. | 
Of Porto Rico, 


Its Name, Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Climate, 
Soil, Vegetables, and Animals. A Deſcription of the 
City of Porto Rica, and a conciſe Hiſtory of the land. 


HE next iſland belonging to Spain is that of Hiſ- 

paniola, but as the molt valuable part of it belongs 
to the French, we have placed it among the American 
iſlands ſubject to France. We now therefore come to 
Porto Rico, the laſt of the great Antilles that remain to 
be deſcribed. 

This iſland, which was diſcovered by Columbus in 
1493, received from him the name of St. John; but the 
chiet town being afterwards built upon a harbour called 
Rico or Rich, as is ſuppoſed from its excellence, the 
whole iſland has ſince obtained the name of Porto Rico. 
It is ſituated between the eighteenth degree and the cigh- 
teenth degree forty minutes north latitude, and between 
the ſixty-fifth and ſixty- ſeventh degrees welt longitude, 
lying about eighteen leagues from the north-eaſt point 
of Hiſpaniola ; extending one hundred and fifty miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and between forty and fifty in breadth. 

The ſoil is beautitully diverſified with woods, vallies, 
and plains, and is extremely fertile. It abounds with 
fine meadows, and a ridge of mountains runs through the 
iſland from eaſt to weſt. The north part, which is more 
barren than the ſouth, has been repreſented by travellers 
as having mines of quick-ſfilver, tin, and lead, with ſome 
of gold and ſilver; but there are none of the latter 
worked at preſent. It is well watered with ſprings and 
rivers, and there are reckoned no leſs than twenty-three 
that fall into the ſea on the north or ſouth · ſide. 

The rains which uſually render the ſeaſon unhealthy, 
generally fall in June, July, and Auguſt, which would 
otherwiſe be extremely hot, the ſun being vertical, and 
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the wind at ſouth-eaſt, while at other times it is at 
north-eaſt. From eight in the morning till four in the 
afternoon they have a ſea- breeze, but from fix in the 
morning till this refreſhing gale ſprings up, the air is 
very hot; but the moſt ſultry part of the day is at five 
in the afternoon, and the cooleſt from three in the morn- 
ing till x. 

The ſoil produces a long coarſe graſs, on which the 
cattle feed, but the inhabitants never make it into hay. 
[t bears good ſhip-timber, and variety of fruit-trees, par- 
ticularly cocoas, pine-apples, mammees, guavas, papahs, 
bananas, plantanes, palms, muſk-melons, oranges, limes, 
pomegranates, citrons, grapes, plums, figs, Jamaica 
pepper, ſpeckled wood, caſſia fiſtula, the ſenſitive plant, 
and the baſtard cinnamon, together with rice and Indian 
corn; but they make moſt of their bread of the caſſava 
root. The common liquor here, beſides water, is made 
of melaſſes and ſpices mixed together; but the better ſort 
drink a liquor made of ſpices alone, and all the wine is 
brought from abroad, 

The iſland is well ſtocked with wild cattle, which 
were originaily of Spaniſh breed, with goats, hogs, and 
ſheep. Their pork is excellent, as is alſo the flcſh of 
their kids; but their mutton is poor dry food. Here 
are great flocks of parrots, wood pigeons, and other wild 
and tame fowl, with all manner of European poultry, 
and plenty of tith. 

The iuhabitants are ſaid not to exceed ten thouſand. 
This ifland might, however, be rendered one of the moſt 
flouriſhing of all the Spaniſh colonies, if it was not for 
the miſchief to which it is too liable from great droughts, 
hurricanes, and the deſcent of privatecrs, by which all 
the ſca- pts have been frequently ruined. The princi- 
pal commodities exported from hence are ſugar, ginger, 
hides, cotton-thread, raw cotton, caſſia, maſtic, &c. 
They have alſo great quantities of ſalt, and make conſi- 
derable profit of their oranges, lemons, and ſweetmeats. 
The inhabitants have many good veſſels, in which they 
trade to various parts of America. 

The city of Porto Rico is ſeated on the north ſide of 
the iſland, in a peninſula which joins to the continent by 
a cauſeway in the cighteenth degree twenty minutes north 
latitude, and the ſixty-fifth degree thirty-five minutes 
welt longitude. It is well built, populous, and both 
the ſeat of the governor and the ſee of a biſhop. The 
cathedral has a monaſtery belonging to it; but the heat 
of the climate renders it inconvenient to make uſe of 
glaſs-windows, and their canvas and wooden lattices diſ- 
figure their buildings. The city is defended by a citadel 
and a caſtle, and is the centre of the contraband trade 
uſually carried on by the Engliſh and French with the 
ſubjects of the king of Spain, notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
of the laws, and the extraordinary precautions taken to 
prevent it ; hence it 1s large, and better inhabited than 
moſt of the Spaniſh cities in America. 

When the iſland was taken by the Spaniards, it is ſaid 
the natives amounted to no leſs than ſix hundred thouſand, 
and had the character of a brave gallant people; but the 
Spaniards, by the advantage they had over them in the 
art of war, with much difficulty reduced them, and have 
ſiuce by degrees quite extirpated them. After which no 
more gold was to be found on the iſland ; though the 
natives had a great deal of it, and on that account were 
8 that the Spaniards might have it all to them- 
clves. 

In 1595 Sir Francis Drake burnt the ſhips in the har- 
bour of Porto Rico, and three years after the town was 
reduced by the earl of Cumberland, who fitted out a flect 
at his own expence, in which were two regiments of 
queen Elizabeth's troops. He conquered the town with 
great difficulty, and had thoughts of keeping it; but loſing 
tour hundred of his men, who died of the bloody flux 
in a month's time, he abandoned it, after demoliſhing the 
forts, and carried off eighty pieces of braſs cannon and 
a great quantity of plate. In 1615 it was taken and 
plundered by the Dutch; but they could not take the 
caſtle, which is now in a better condition than ever, as 
are alſo the other forts. 


SECT. 


TRINIDAD. 


Of the Mundt of TRINIDAD and MARGARETTA. 


Their Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with ſome Obſer- 
vations on the Canduct of the Spaniards with reſpect to 
their Miaſt- India lands, and the Continent. 


HERE are ſeveral other ſmaller iſlands belonging to 
Spain in this fea, particularly Trinidad, or Trini- 
dada, which is ſcated in the tenth degree thirty-eight 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſixtieth degree twenty- 
ſeven minutes weſt longitude, forming one ſide of the 
ſtreights of Paria, or Bocca de Drago, and New Anda- 
luſia,” in Terra Firma. It is about fixty-two miles in 
length, and forty- tive in breadth. The ſoil is fruitful, 
producing ſugar, fine tobacco, Indian corn, variety of 
fruit, and ſome cotton trees. It was taken by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1595, and by the French in 1676, who plun- 
dered the illand and cxtorted money from the inhabi- 
tants. 

About five degrees to the weſtward of Trinidad is 
Margaretta, which is ſeated near the northern coaſt of 
New Andaluſia, from which it is ſeparated by a ſtreight 
twenty-four miles broad. It is tittcen leagues in length, 
fix ia breadth, and as it is always verdant, affords a 
very agterable proſpect. The iſland is very fertile, it 
abounding with paſtures, maize, and fruit; and has many 
groves. A great number of boats were formerly employ- 
ed here in fiſhing for pearls; but this fiſhery is much de- 
clined, if not diſcontinued. 

There are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands near the laſt of 
little conſequence, at leaſt to the Spaniards, who ſeem to 
have paid but ſmall atrention to the cultivation of the 
larger and more valuable, and we do not had any thing 
relating to them worthy the obſer vation of the reader. 
We ſha!l therefore conclude this ſection, and our account 
of the Spaniſh Welt India iſlands, with ſome obſervations 
on the conduct of the Spaniards, with regard to their 
ſettlement of them, 

The Spaniards by a ſeries of the moſt inhuman and 
impolitic barbarities, having exterminated the original in- 
habitants of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico, have left 
them comparatively ſo many deſerts, and deprived them- 
ſelves of a thouſand advantages they might have enjoyed 
by an equitable trade with the natives. The commerce 
between the iſlands and the Spanith continent is cari ied 
on by the Barlevento fleet, conſiſting of ſix thips of good 
force and burthen, who annually make the tour of Cuba, 
Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, and the coaſt of Terra Firma, 
not only to carry on the commerce between them, but ro 
clear the ſea of pirates and illicit traders; and now and 
then a regiſter ſhip from Spain is bound to one or other 
of them. The Spaniards have hitherto ſeemed to keep 
poſſeſſion of them, rather to prevent any other nation 
growing too powerful in thoſe ſeas, than from the pro- 
lit they expected to derive from them; for it is certain, 
that ſhould auy other nations obtain the pollefſion of all 
these illande, the trade of the American continent, and 
perhaps the continent itielf, would be entirely at their 
gicrcy. The Spariud:; lic, however, lately taken 
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ſome ſteps towards the better ſettlement of Porto Rico ; 
and are beginning to open the American trade to ſome 
other towns in Spain beſides Cadiz. They have made a 
difference in point of duty between their own manufac- 
tures and thole of forcigners ; and are opening their eyes 
to the true intereſt of their country. | 

* Hithcrto, ſays an ingenious author, the tide of wealth 
that conſtantly lowed from America into Spain ran 
through that kingdom like a haſty torrent, which, far 
from enriching the country, hurried away with it all 
the wealth it found in its paſſage. No country ia 
Europe has received ſuch vaſt treaſures as Spain. Ia 
no country in Europe is ſcen ſo little money: for 
* from the time that the Indies fell into the hands of 
Spain, the affairs of that monarchy have been conſtant- 
ly going backward. In America their ſettlements were 
carried on conformably to that genius, and to thoſe 
maxims which prevailed in their government in Eu- 
rope. No means of retaining their conquellis but by 
extirpating the people; no ſchemes for the advance- 
ment of trade ; no attempts at the reformation of abuſes, 
which became venerable in proportion to the mif- 
chicts they had ſuffered by them : in government, 
tyranny ; in religion, bigotry ; in trade, monopoly. 
„When the Spaniards found, to their ambition, which 
was boundleſs, that they had joined a treaſure which 
was inexhauſtible, they imagined there was nothing 
too vaſt for them to compaſs. They embraced a thou- 
ſand projects at once; many of them noble ones in 
theory, but to be executed with different inſtruments 
in different parts of the world, and all at a vaſt ex- 
+ pence of blood and treaſure, The wars, which were 
© the reſult of theſe ſchemes, and the Indies, which 
were to ſupport them, were a continual drain, which 
carried off their people, and deftroyed all induſtry in 
thoſe who remained. The treaſure which flowed in 
every year from the New World, found them in debr 
to every part of the Old; for to the reſt of their reve- 
nues they had forgot to add that, which is a great 
revenue itſelf, and the great ſupport of all the others, 
economy. On the contrary, an ill order in their 
finances at home, and a devouring uſury abroad, ſwal- 
* lowed up all their treaſure, whilſt they multiplied the 
* occaſions for it. With the beſt ſcheming heads in 
Europe, they were every where outrivalled ; with 
brave and well diſciplined troops, they were almoſt 
always defeated ; with the greateſt ireaſures, they were 
in want; and their armies were ill provided, and ill 
paid. Their friends exhauſted them by trade; their 
* enemies by plunder. They faw new ſtates riſe out 
of the fragments of their dominions ; and new mari- 
time powers ſtart up from the wrecks of their navy. 
„In thort, they provoked, troubled, and enriched all 
„ Europe; and at laſt deſiſted through mere want of 
„ ſtrength. They were inactive, but not quiet; and 
„ they were enervated as much by their lazineſs, durin 
* this reſerve, as they had been awakened before by their 
ill judged activity. At preſent the politicks of Spain, 
« with regard to America, ſeem to be to preſerve South 
« America, and particularly the navigation of the South 
„ Seas as much as poſlible to themſelves; to deftroy 
« <ftcCtually the contraband trade, and to encourage the 
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CHAP, XL 


Of the SPANISH Dominions on the Continent of AMERICA; and firſt of Nt. 


An 


1 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, and MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN. 


SECT. L 

Of the Spaniſh Dominions on the American Continent in ge- 
neral ; their Situation, Extent, Climates, and Produce ; 
with ſome Reflections on the Conduct of the Spaniards 
with reſpe to Population, on the Manner in which Spain 
became impoveriſhed by the Acquiſition of Gold and Silver. 


E now come to the continent of Spaniſh Ame- 

rica, which is of an amazing extent, it reaching 
from the thirty-fourth degree of north to the ſifty-third 
degree of ſouth latitude; extending from Cape Sebaſtian, 
the moſt northern point of California, to the ittreights of 
Magellan, a ſpace of between fix and ſeven thoufand 
miles, the whole coaſt of which is on one fide entirely 
Spaniſh ; but or the other is Braſil, and a comparatively 
inconſiderable French and Dutch ſettlement. A great 
part indeed of this country is poſſeſſed by the natives, and 
ſome places lie deſolate ; but Spain claims the dominion 
of the whole: however, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
only a very {mall part of it is rcally cultivated by the 
Spaniards. 

The climate in ſo great an extent of country muſt dif- 
fer according to the latitude, and other circumſtance: ; 
and thus the general opinion, that the Spaniſh American 
dominions are unhealthy, is, like many other peneral 
propoſitions, at the ſame time both true and falſe. Thoſe 
colonies within or near the tropics arc in many places 
excceding hot, while others are remarkably cool ; ſome, 
where the climate is exceeding hot, are both healthy and 
pleaſant, while others have an almoſt peſtilential air. Se- 
veral of the provinces in New Spain and Peru are bleſſed 
with almoſt every advantage, and no country afford; 
more delightful ſpots than are to be found in New 
Mexico in the north, Buenos Ayres in the ſouth, and 
ſeveral other countries on both fide the Line in the tem- 
perate zones. Where the lands have never been clear- 
ed, where the ſoil is marſhy and ſwampiſh, where perio- 
dical deluges of rain pour down from the heavens, we 
may eaſily believe the climate muſt be unhealthy, and 
all theſe meet in ſome of the Spaniſh dominions in 
America. 

The ſoil differs no leſs than the climate: ſome coun- 
tries conſiſt of the moſt beautiful lawns, paſtures, fields, 
and meadows, watered with fine ſtreams, ſhaded with 
groves, and variegated with hills and valleys; while 
others only preſent to the eye dreary deſerts, dreadful 
rocks, and mountains of a ſtupendous height, vaſt foreſts, 
and the moſt tremendous ſcenes of wild, rude, and un- 
cultivated nature. Several of the Spaniſh plantations 
are wonderfully rich and fruitful, abounding in corn, the 


moſt beautiful paſtures, trees that afford fruit, ſhade, and | 


ornament, odoriterous ſhrubs, medicinal plants, woods, 
and roots, with flowers delightful to the ſenſes ; im ſhort, 
almoſt every thing that nature or art produce, in any 
quarter of the globe, may here be found growing ſpon- 
tancoully or raiſed by labour, in its greateſt perfection. 
In the boſum of the carth have been found immenſe trea- 
ſures of gold and ſilver, and in ſhort, this extenſive ter- 
ritory alſo produces emeralds, pcarls, rich drugs, dycing 
woods, tobacco, ginger, coffee, cotton, and ſweetmeats : 
and for the convenience of navigation, it is furniſhed with 
the nobleſt rivers in the world. 

If we take a view of the country with reſpect to its 
inhabitants, we ſhall find the reaſon why theſe colonies 
have proved of little ſervice to Spain, The impolitic ex- 


pulſion of the Moors proved an irreparable blow to that 


* 


monarchy ; and the colonization of America inercaſed 
the evil. Yet though Spain was almolt depopulated by 
the conſtant migration of her poopie to the continent or 
America and the Weſt India iſlands, ſtill the number was 
very inadequate to the purpole of rendering the planta- 
tion populous and flovriſtiing, eſpecially 15 the cruelty of 
the firſt conquerors hal st extirpated the natural in- 
habitants. When Amcrica was filt reduced, it was 
thought neceſſaury to eſtabliſh great numbers of ec cleſia- 


ſtics in the country, for the inflruction of the natives in 
the Chriitian relivion ; and theſe have ſince multiplie ta 
ſuch'a degree, as to have the mitt peruicious effet upon 


population. Every province is fed wir monvalterics, 
nunneries, and perſons condemned by {uperſi.tion to celi- 
bacy, and doomed by the tyranny ct th: church to be 
denied the gratification ot the moſtnunral ui on. The 
ſpirit of avarice and oppreſſion which 10 among ail 
the officers of the crown, who are gener. | chofen ont 
of families of diltinftion of brokn to tungs, fcnitbly at- 
fects the (tate by prejudicing the revue 'If | 


„ Cifcluragiyes 
induſtry, and extinoniſhing public {pirit, } ut what is 
of ſtill more importance is, that the jon tics the Spa- 


niards have ſhewn for roid and filver, tas been equaliy 
prejudiciai to the caluuict, and to her country, 
ſince it has not ouly prevented tu ines and 
manufactures, which in themticives would proc ve 
valuable than the richeſt mines ot gol and Heir, but has 
diffuſed ſuch narrow and fordid princip ec; h n 
minds of the people, as are viſibly productive of the moſt 
fatal effects. 

The juſtly celebrated baron de Nionteſquicu, in his 
admirable work, intitle], The Spirit of {.1ws, after ob- 
ſerving that from the time in which the $puniards ditco- 
vercd the gold and filver of America, Spaln has been in- 
ceſſantly declining, adds, 

* Gold and ſilver are cither a fictitions, or a repre- 
ſentative wealth, The repreſentative ams of wealth 
are extremely durable, and in their vn nature but 
little ſubject to decay. But the more they are multi- 
plied, the more they loſe their value, boctuic the fewer 
are the things they repreient, 

« The Spaniards, after the conqueſt of Mexico and 
Peru, ahandoncd their natural riches in purſuit of a 
repreſentative wealth, which daily degraded itſelf. 
Gold and filver were extremely ſcarce in Hurope, and 
Spain becoming ſuddenly miſtrels of a prodigious 
quantity of thoſe metals, conceived hopes to which 
ſhe never before aſpired. The with found in the 
conquered countries, great as it w2*, did not, how- 
ever, equal that of their mines. Theo Indians con- 
ccaled a part; and befides theie people, who made no. 
other uſe of gold and filver than to gie magnificence 
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«© to the templcs of their gods, and to the palaces of 
& their kings, fought not for it with an avacice like ours. 
„In ſhort, they had not the ſcerct of qinuing the me- 
* tals lrom cvery mine, but only from thoſe in which 
6 the ſeparation might bo made by fs. 

„ However, it was not lens belore the ſpecie of Eu- 
* rope was doubicd; this tzppearcd f. e the price of 
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6s mountains, invented machares to dab out Water, to 
c break the ore, and ſeparate it; aud, a they ſported 
© with the lives of the Indians, tic {forced them to 
“ Jagzour without mercy. As the {pecic of lupe ſoon 
& doubled, the profit of S aln dime in the fame 
ce proportion; and they had every var i fame quan- 
4 tity of meta, which wat become br half le! p. E. 
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c In double the time the ſpecie {till doubled, and the 
« profit diminiſhed another half. 

It diminiſhed even more than one half: let us ſee in 
« what manner. 

« To extract the gold from the mines, to give it the 
« requiſite preparations, and to import it into Europe, 
« muſt be attended with ſome certain expence ; I will 
« fuppoſe this to be as one to fixty-four. When the 
« ſpecie was once doubled, and conſequently became 
« one half leſs precious, the expence was as two to ſixty- 
« four. Thus the galleons, which brought to Spain 
« the ſame quantity of gold, brought a thing which was 
« really of leſs value by one half, though the expences 
« attending it had bee: one half higher. 

If we proceed doubling and doubling, we ſhall find 
« in this progreſſion, the cauſe of the impotency of the 
« wealth of Spain.” 


New Maxreo. 


SECT. IL 


Of New Mexico 


ks Situation, Extent, Climate, Rivers, Face of the Country, 
and Produce. A conciſe Account of its Government, and of 
its Indian Inhahttants. 


* province of New Mexico will not admit of 
our being very explicit in our account of it, ſince 
its boundaries are by no means aſcertained, and the far 

teſt part of it is ſtill in the hands of the natives, who 
have the happineſs ſtill to enjoy that invaluable bleſſing 
their liberty. It is however ſuppoſed to extend between 
the twenty-eighth and thirty-eighth degree of north lati- 
tude. On the north it is bounded by very high moun- 
tains, and a country utterly unknown, and never perva- 
ded by Europeans. On the eaſt it has the country of 
Louiſiana; on the weſt the Californian lake, and the 
river Colorado; while on the fouth it is bounded by the 
provigce of Mexico Proper. 

As it lies in the midſt of the temperate zone, it enjoys 
2 very pleaſant climate. 'The ſummers, indeed, are very 
warm, and the winters pretty ſharp; but then the former 
are neither ſtifling nor unhealthy, nor the latter intenſely 
coid, or deluged with floods of heavy rain, but the air is 
clear and falubrious. Thus in each ſeaſon the climate is 
very deſirable, and extremely agreeable to an European 
conſtitution. 

This country is finely watered with rivers and rivulets, 
though few of theſe are large or navigable, The Rio 
Solado and the Rio del Norte alone deſerve notice; the 
laſt lowing the whole length of the country, and then 
making a ſweep eaſtward, runs through the province of 
New . and diſcharges itſelf into the gulf of Mexico, 
There are alſo ſeveral (ſmaller rivers that fall into the 
Mexican ſea, and ſome bays, ports, and creeks, on that 
coaſt, which might eaſily be converted into excellent 
harbours, had the Spaniards any ſhare of that diligence 
and commercial ſpirit which animates the other maritime 
powers of Europe. 

The land is beautifully interſperſed with riſing grounds 
and fertile plains, covered with trees, ſome of which are 
fit for timber, and others produce various kinds of fruit. 
Here are ſaid to be found gold and filver, turquoiſes, 
emeralds, and other precious ſtones. Here are all kinds 
of wild and tame cattle, eſpecially cows, with a prodigi- 
ous varicty of fowl ; and the rivers are abundantly ſtored 
with the moſt delicious fiſh. In ſhort, it is affirmed to 
be one of the pleaſanteſt, richeſt, and moſt plentiful 
countries in America, or in any other part of the world. 

New Mexico is divided by ſome geographers into fif- 
teen provinces, and by many of the Spaniſh writers into 
eighteen, of which they give us the names. 

Santa Fe, the capital, is a handſome well built town, 
ſeated near the ſource of the Riodel Norte, in the thirty- 
tixth degree forty minutes north latitude, and in the 
hundred and firſt degree fifteen minutes weſt longitude 
from London. It is regularly built, and is the fee of a 
biſhop, ſuſtragan to that of Mexico, and the ſcat of the 
governor of the country, who enjoys his poſt hve years. 


This governor is enjoined to maintain a conſtant force of 
fix hundred horte, half of which number, fays our author, 
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is ſeldom kept up, their pay going into the governor's 
pocket, which alone would make a conſiderable ſalary, 


no leſs than ſour hundred and fifty pieces of eight being 


allowed for the annual ſupport of every ſoldicr. 

The natives are caſy, generous, and pac;tic, yet ex- 
tremely formidable on account of the dexterity with 
which they handle their bows and arrows. They are 
better provided for their defence than any other inhabi- 
tants of the new world. When the Spaniards firſt en- 
tered the country, they found the natives well cloathed, 
their lands cultivated, their villages neat, and their towns 
built of ſtone, in which they Thewed ſome knowledge 
in architecture not drawn from the rules of art, but the 
convenience dictated by nature. Their flocks of cattle 
were numerous, and they ſeemed to live in a very com- 
fortable manner. We are told, that they were fo ſkilful 
in ſhooting, that at a conſiderable diſtance, they would 
diſcharge an arrow ſo true, as to ſhake the grain out of 
a ripe ear of Indian corn without breaking it. They 


were great lovers of mules fleſh, and upon that account 


frequently ſeized the mules of the Spaniſh travellers, 
leaving their cheſts of filver upon the road, becauſe they 
ſet no value upon that metal. They worſhipped the ſun 
and moon, but diſcovered a greater readineſs to embrace 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity than any other of the Ame- 
rican nations, exprefling no other diſlike to it, but a fear 
that it would oblige them to part with their freedom, 
to which they are extremely attached. Their princes 
were little more than the leaders of their armies, elected 
at the pleaſure of the people, for their wiſlom or valour. 

The Spanith writers ſay, that New Mexico is inha- 
bited by a great variety of different nations, entirely un- 


connected with each other; but the principal are the 


Apaches, the ſcyeral tribes of whom are diſtinguiſhed by 
their towns and ſettlements. They are a brave, warlike, 
reſolute people, fond of liberty, and the inveterate ene- 
mies of tyranny and oppreſſion, of which the Spaniards 
had fatal experience towards the cloſe of the laſt century, 
when they took arms and ravaged the country planted by 
the Spaniards, At length they were rather appeaſed 
than ſubdued, and ever fince have remained the allies, 
but not the ſubjects of Spain. This is all the account 
we are able to give of the preſent ſtate of New Mexico, 
from authors that deſerve any credit. The Spaniards 
have been very ſparing in their accounts of this country, 
which is probably owing either to their indolence or cau- 
tion. However, they have probably but few towns here, 
and an inconſiderable part of the country is cultivated, 
compared with its extent. 


SECT. I. 
Of CALIFORNIA. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Face of the Country, Vegetables, 
and Animals. With an Account of the Manners and Cuf- 
toms of the Natives, 


ALIFORNIA, the moſt northern part of the Spa- 
niſh dominions on the continent of America, to- 
wards the Pacific ocean, recieved the name of New Al- 
bion, from Sir Francis Drake, who took poſſeſſion of 
it in the name of queen Elizabeth. It is alſo called by 
ſome writers, Iflas Carabiras. This province was for a 
long time conſidered as an iſland, but is now found to be 
a peninſula in the Pacific ocean, iſſuing from the north 
coaſt of America, and extending from Cape Sebaſtian, in 
the forty-third degree thirty minutes narth latitude, to 
the ſouth eaſt, where it is terminated by St. Lucar, in 


the twenty-ſecond degree thirty two minutes north lati- 


an, By whole peninſula being eight hundred miles in 
ength. | 

4 is divided from Mexico by a gulf, in which are 
many iſlands. The peninſula is very unequal in breadth ; 
towards the north it is near twa hundred miles wide, but 
at the ſouthern extremity it tapers away, and is ſcarcely 
fifty miles over. 

Though it lies for the moſt part in the temperate zone, 
the coaſt is very hot in ſummer, but the inland part is 
more temperate, In winter it is very cold, but healthy. 

However, in fo extenſive a country there muſt be 
great variatious, both of foil and clynate ; and Califor- 
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nia has not only ſome of the moſt beautiful lawns, but 
has many of the moſt inhoſpitable deſarts in the uni- 
verſe. The lands to the weſtward of the river Colorado 
are level and fruitful, interſperſed with delightful woods, 
cool refreſhing ſprings and rivulets, and the moſt en- 
chanting paſtures and meadows. Upon the whole, though 
California, on a general view, appears rather rough, 
craggy, and unpromiſing, yet we are aſſured, that with 
duc culture it furniſhes every neceſlary of life. 

California produces large quantities of timber fit for 
ſhip building; and among the ſhrubs is one called pita- 
haya, which is ſaid to be peculiar to California; its bran- 
ches are finely fluted, and riſe vertically from the ſtem, 
ſo as to form a very beautiful top. "The ſhrub bears no 
leaves, the fruit growing on the boughs, without ſhade 
or cover. It reſembles a horſe. cheſnut, but contains a 
pulp, which has ſome reſemblance to that of a fig. In 
ſome it is white, in others yellow, and ſometimes red, 
but always exquiſitely delicious, it being a rich ſweet, 
tempered with a grateful acid. This peninſula has allo 
molt of the fruits to be found in other parts of America; 
and what is pretty extraordinary, there is here a ſpecies of 
manna, ſuppoſed to fall with the dew, and to become 
in ſpiſſated on the leaves of the trees. Father Pinolo 
fays, that without the whiteneſs of refined ſugar, it has 
all the ſweetneſs. Botaniſts are now agreed, that this 
manna is a juice exudating from the tree, though the na- 
tives firmly believe that it drops down from heaven. 

California has likewiſe all forts of domeſtic animals 
that are commonly uſed in Spain and Mexico, as horſes, 
mules, aſſes, oxen, ſheep, hogs, goats, and all other 
quadrupeds imported, thrive and increaſe in this country. 
Among the native animals is one. called taye, which is 
of the ſize of a young heifer, and greatly reſembles it in 
its ſhape; but the head is like that of a deer, and the 
horns, which are thick and curved; reſemble thoſe of 
a ram. The hoof of this animal is large, round, and 
cloyen : the ſkin ſpotted, but the hair thinner, and the 
tail ſharper than that of a deer. The fleth is greatly 
eſteemed. 

Father Torquemado deſcribes an animal ſomething 
like a buffalo, of the ſize of a ſteer, and nearly of the 
figure of a ſtag : its hoofs are cloven like thoſe of an 
ox; its neck is long; on its forchead are horns, branched 
like thoſe of a ſtag, and its nair is a quarter of a yard 
long. The tail is a yaid in length, and half a yard in 
breadth. 

With reſped to the feathered race, beſides the birds 
produced in other parts of America, there are laid to be 
many peculiar to this country; but we have no deicrip- 
tion of any of theſe, the natural hiſtory of California 
being yet in its infancy. It is only mentioned, that the 
coaſt is plentifully ſtocked with peacocks, buitards, gecte, 
cranes, Vultures, gulls larger than geeſe, cormorants, 
mews, quails, nightingales, larks, lianets, and moit of 
the birds found in other parts of the world. 

Inſects ſwarm here, as in moſt other warm countries; 
but they are neither ſo numerous nor fo troubleſume, on 
account of the dryneſs of the foil and climate. 

Turtle are caught in the utmouſt plenty on the coaſt, 
and the multitude and variety of fiſh with which the 
gulf of California and the Pacific ocean are ſupplied, is 
almoſt incredible. Salmon, turbot, barbel, ſkate, mac- 
karel, pilchard, thornback, bonetos, ſoles, and all the 
reſt of the finny kind are caught here with very little 
trouble, together with pearl oyiters, fine eating oyſters, 
lobſters, and a variety cf other excellent ſhell-tiſh. On 
the coaſt of the Pacific ocean is a ſmall ſhell-fiſn, which 
is perhaps the moſt beautiful in the world; its luſtre ſur- 
paſſing that of the fineſt pearl, and darting its ray through 
a tranſparent varniſh ot an elegant vivid blue. 

California is inhabited by ſeveral Indian nations, who 
are in general handſome, gentee], ſtrong, vigorous, and 
robuſt ; of a healthy countenance, but very ſwarthy; 
but the paint with which they daub themſelves, and their 
making holes in their ears and noſtrils, are great difcd- 
vantages to their appearance in the eyes of an European, 
though deemed a great brauty in their own, They lay 
that their anceftors came from the north, which might 
be reaſonably inferred from their fituation, California 
being lurrouuded by the fea, except on the north, where 
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it joins the continent. They particularly mention the 
cauſe of their coming thither, alledzing that it aroſe 
trom a quarrel at a banquet, at which the chiefs of all 
the nations were preſent, This was followed by a bloody 
battle, when the defeated party fied to the ſouth, to cf 
tabliſh ſettlements in a diſtant country, where they might 
at leaſt avoid ſervitude and oppreſhon. They have no 
idea of dividing the land, into private property. On the 
firſt arrival of the miſſionaries, they were ſeparated into 
tribes, which acknowledged no chief who had a right to 
tribute, homage, or external ceremonies. \ Every father 
was the prince of his own family, but the authority of 
parents over their children ceaſed as ſoon as they were 
able to provide for themlelves. Yet in each tribe were 
two or more perſons who gave orders for gathering the 
productions of the earth, directed the fiſheries, and in 
caſe of a rupture with any neighbouring clan, headed the 
forces, This dignity was not acquired by blood, de- 
ſcent, or ſeniority : he who was the moſt brave, expert, 
and eloquent, was promoted to the command ; but his 
authority was limited by thoſe who ſubmitted to his di- 
rections. This occaſional leader conducted them to 
the foreſts and fea coaſts, in queit of food ; he ſent and 
received meſſages to and from the neighbouring nations; 
he gave the cacheſt notice of any impending danger ; he 
{pirued up the clan to revenge injuries; he directed the 
execution; and he headed the people in their wars. In 
all other particulars, every one was maſter of his own 
liberty. 

'T heir houſes conſiſt of wretched huts, built near the 
few ſtreams, wells, or ponds, found in the country. As 
they are under the necelity of frequent migrations in 
ſearch of food, taey cauly thift their relidence, it requir- 
ing only the labour of a tew hours to build a little habi- 
tation fitted for all their purpoſcs; and it is uſual with 
them, in the ſeverity of winter, to live in ſubterrancous 
Caverns, 

With reſpect to their dreſs, it conſiſts of a girdle, 
with a cloth round their waiſts, and a few ornaments 
about their hair, as ſtrings of pearls, which abound on 
the coalt, and interweaving their. locks with beautiful 
feathers. Some wear fillets of neat net-work. Their 
arms are likewiſe frequently adorned with net-work, or 
ſtrings of pearls, in the form of bracelets. The Indians 
of the north wear their hair ſhort, and inſtead of firings 
of pearl, decorate the head with a ſplendid kind of tiara, 
made of mother of pearl, detached from the ſhell by a 
flint, and finely poliſhed on both ſides. Though many 
of the women go as naked as the men, yet they ſhew 
great regard to that decency, ſo neceſſary to the ſecurity 
of virtue. They generally, indeed, wear a kind of pet- 
ticoat, made of palm-teaves; and all carefully conceal 
thoſe parts which decency teaches them to hide. A love 
of ornament prevails among the women more than the 
men. 

Their greateſt ingenuity appears in their fiſhing - nets, 
which are made with admirable ſkill, of various colours, 
and ſuch diveriity of texture and workmanſhip, as cannot 
be deſcribed. Father Toraval fays he can affirm, that of 
all the nets he ever ſaw in Europe and Mexico, none are 
comparable to theſe, either in the mixture of the colour, 
or the ſtrength and workmanſhip, in which they repre- 
lent a great variety of figures. The nets are woven by 
the men, but the women ſpin and prepare the materials 
from plants, and a coarle fort of thread made from the 
palm. Some of them adorn their heads and necks with 
theſe nets ; they are likewiſe uſed for holding fruit, and 
the vegetable productions of the carth, as well as for 
catching fiſh. 

They have a high feſtival at the gathering in of the, 
fruits of the ea:th, when titey retign themſelves to feaſt- 
ing, dancing, and mirth. Whole nights are then ſpent 
in jollity ; they are even ſaid to act a kind of comedies, 
and to be very ſkilful in mimickry. "Their dances are 
particularly extolled, and are ſaid to be of various kinds; 
their performers acquit themſelves with agility and 
zracefulneſs, repref-nting the different motions of war, 
nlning, zunting, marrying, and whatever is of moiſt 
importance amung them, by geſticalation and dumb' 
thew: | 
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Mzx1co. A 6-5 
The Jeſuits, who have given a deſciiption of this coun- 
try, bave introduced ſo many abſurd and ridiculous cir- 
cumfſtances, that it is, perhaps, impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
truth from fiction, in the account they give of the reli- 
ion and cuſtoms of theſe people. 

After all that has been ſaid of this extenſive country, 
it can hardly, with any propriety, be ſaid to be ſubject 
to Spain. The Jeſuit miſſionaries have indeed endeavour- 
ed to propagate the Romiſh religion, and a number of 
them have ſettled in the country, but at preſent a little 
Spaniſh town, near the Cape of St. Lucar, is the only 


place that can be ſtrictly called ſubject to Spain, and that | 


is made no other ule of than as a place of refreſhment for 
the Manilla ſhip, and its being the principal reſidence of 
the miſſionarics. 


r . 


Of Mxico, er New Sears, 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Sail, and Minerals, Parti- 
cularly Cc and Silver; its Vegetables, Beajls, Birds, 
Inſects, and Fiſhes. 


EXICO, or New Spain, the firſt valuable acquiſi- 
tion of the Spaniards on the continent of America, 
extends from the ſeventh degree thirty minutes to the 
thirtieth degree forty minutes north Jatitude : it is 
bounded on the ſouth eaſt by the iſthmus of Darien, 
and on the north-weſt by New Mexico; it is waſhed 
by the guiph of Mexico on the caſt, and on the ſouth 
and weſt by the Pacific ocean, or South fea. This coun- 
try ſtretches along the Pacific occan above two thouſaid 
miles, and the coat towards the Atlantic occan cannot | 
extend leſs than fixtcen hundred ; but the breadth is very 
unequal, for to the north welt it is ſuppoſed to be be- 
tween fix and ſeven hundred miles over, while towards 
the ſouth-calt the bicadth cannot much exceed ſixty 
miles. 

As the greateſt part of Mexico lies within the Torrid 
Zone, the air is exceſhvely hot; but the heat is quali- 
fied with refreſhing ſhowers in the hotteſt months, and 
with land and ſca-breezes, which blow alternately; in 
ſome parts the vapours riling from a great number of Jakes 


and rivers cool the air, and render it mild, ſoft, and plea- 
ſant. The greateſt heats are during the months of Fe- 
bruary, March, and April, when tne ſun is ſeldom ab- 
ſcured by clouds, and the waters are ſo dried up, that in 
many places it is dificult to procure any. The rainy 
ſeaſon begins towards the cloſe of April, and continues 
till the month of September, and is always preceded b 
tempeſts of thunder and lightning, which increaſe till the 
month of june, at which time the fains fall as if a ſecond 
deluge was to enſue. 


On the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is low, marſhy, 
and conſtantly ficoded in the rainy ſeaſon, it is ex- 
tremely unheaithy ; the coaſt is far from being pleaſant, it 
being for the molt part engumbered with almoit Impene- 
trable woods of mango trees, of a bare and diſagreeable 
aſpect, and which extcud a confiderable way into the 
water. The inland country, indeed, allumes a more a- 
greeable aſpect, and the air is more temperate ; here the 
topical fruits grow in great abundance ; the land is a- 
greeably varicgated,, and the foil extremely fertile. On 
the weſtern ſide the land is not fo low as on the 
eaſtern, is much better in quality, and abounds with 
plantations. 

The Spaniards probably choſe to leave the eaſtern coaſt 
in its preſent ſtate of rudeneſs and deſolation, judgin 
that a rugged and unwhelſome frontier is a better defence 
againſt an European army than fortifications and armies, 
that are maintained at a vaſt expence; or the ſtrength 
of the inhabitants, rendered by the climate cffeminate 
and puſillanimous, and kept fo by policy. Indeed it 
would be next to impoſſible to make any conſiderable 
eſtabliſhment on that coaſt, that could eflectuall y anſwer 
the purpoſes of any power in Europe, without ſtruggling 
with the greateſt difficulties; and as for a ſudden inva- 
ſion, the nature of the country itſelf is a good fortifica- 
tion. In gencral few countries under the fame aſpect of 
the heavens ene more of the benefits of nature, and 
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| neceſſaries of life; but, like all the tropical countries, it 
| is more abundant in fruit than in corn. 


In almoſt all the accounts of New Spain, we are told 
that mines of gold and filver are found in moit of its pro- 
vinces. It is ſaid that there are no fewer than a thou- 
ſand different mines of filver, but gold only in the pro- 
vince of Veragua and New Granada, though the latter is 
indeed in Terra Firma, but is conſidered as a province 
of Mexico, from its being under the juriſdiction ot the 
{ame viceroy. Gold is found either in grains, at the bot- 
tom of running ſtreams, or in mines. Acoſta affirms, 
that he has ſeen grains of pure gold that weighed 
two pounds, though in general they ſeldom exceed a 
twentieth part of that weight, The gold in the mines 
runs in veins through a hard ſtone, and it requires a great 
deal of labour and expence to ſeparate it, eſpecially as it 
is generally incorporated with filver or copper. Both the 
mines of gold and filver are uſually found in barren rocks, 
mountains, and ſuch places as are entirely unfit for paſ- 
ture and tillage ; as if nature had wiſely ordained that a 
fertile ſoil, fit for producing every thing neceſſary to the 
liie of man, ſhould not be rendered uſeleſs by ſearching 
for thoſe metals, which frequently turn to his prejudice. 
Some of the mines are of an extraordinary depth ; parti- 
cularly that of Pachuca, which is above three hundred 
yards deep, and above a thouſand negrocs are continu- 
ally employed in it. From the mine called the Trini- 
dada no lets that forty millious of pieces of eight were 
drawn into the royal trealury, free of all expences, in the 
ſpace of ten years. 

Whoever diſcovers a mine of gold or ſilver is at liberty 
to work it, paving the king, and |.miting himſelf within 
ſixty yards round the place upon which he has fixed. 
Beyond this ſpace another peiſon may open a mine, 
leaving five yards betvccn, to ſerve for a partition. All 
the gold and ilver, either dug or found in grains, ought 
to be entered in the royal excke jucr; and it is ſaid that, 
though great quantities are concealed, no leſs than two 
millions of filver marks, each weighing cight ounces, 
are annually entered, out of which they coin ſeven hundred 
thouſand marks into picces of eight, half pieces of eight, 
quarter picces, royals, and half royals; the value ot the 
latter being about three-pence ſterling. 

We cannot here fot bear extracting ſome obſervations 
from an ingenious work we have often quoted, entitled, 
An Account of the Eurcpcan ſettlements in America. 
Of the plenty of gold ver which the mines of 
Mexico altord, great things have been ſaid, and with 
6 juſtice; as this, with the other Spaniſh colonies in 
„America, in a manner ſurniſh the whole world with 
„ ſilver, and bears a great proportion in gold to the whole 
of what the world produces. A late very judicious 
collector of voyages ſays, that the revenues of Mexico 
can hardly fall ſhort of tweaty-four millions of our 
money. tHe tounds this upon a return made by the 
biſhops of their tenths, which, without doubt, were 
not over-rated ; and that theſe amounted to one mil- 
lion and a halt fterling ; that theſe are about a fourth 
of the revenues of the clergy; and that the eſtates of 
the clergy are about the fourth part of the whole re- 
venues of the king, which at this rate amount tv 
twenty-f-ur millions Engliſh. He takes another me- 
thod of computing the wealth of this province, which 
is by the fifth paid to the king of the gold and ii! ye 
dug out of the mines. This he obſerves, in the year 
17 30, amounted to one million of marks in ſilver, cach 
mark cquivalent to eight ounces ; fo that if we con:- 
pute this filver at five ſhillings per ounce, then the in- 
habitants reccive from their mincs ten millions in 
money. For my part, I neither diſtruſt the candur 
or good tenſe of this writer; but I can hardly avoid 
thinking he mutt be mifinformed in the accounts upon 
which he has built his calculation. If New Spain 
draws from her filver aud gold mines ten millions 2: - 
nuaily, Peru, even ſince the decline of the mines of 
Pototi, has ſcaice ever been thought lets rich in filver 
than Mexico, and muſt therefore be rated at the fans 
proportion, and allowed to yicid ten millions morc an- 
„ nuaily. Ncw Alexico abounds {ikewiſe in Very 1 
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« ing for the large produce of New Spain, is certainly 


« not above the proportion- Chili has, indeed, no in- 
& conſiderable mines of filver, but then thote of gold are 
« by far the richelt in the world; and taking the com 
& parative wealth of this province with the others, it 
& cannot be leſs than two millions, if we add to it what 
« is produced in Terra Firma; fo that the gold and filver 
ce raiſed in the Spaniſh colonies cannot be eltimatcd at 
ce [els than twenty-four millions yearly.” 

Mexico has alſo quarries of jaſper, porphyry, and beau- 
tiful marble; and here alſo are found pearls, emeralds, 
and turquoiſes. : 3 

No country abounds more with grain, delicious fruit, 
roots, and vegetables of every kind, many of which are 
peculiar to the country, or at kaft to America, The 
woods on the tops and declivities of mountains conſiſt 
either of fine foreſts or delightful groves of large trees of 
various kinds, unencumbered with bruſh-wood ; fo that 
a traveller may paſs through them on horfeback without 
any inconvenience. Among the moſt curious ſpecies of 
woods in this country are the cedar, bloodwood, maho, 
of which the natives make ropes and cables, lightwocd, 
and other trees; of the fruit-trces and ſhrubs are the cab- 
bag”, cacao, or chocolate nut, the venilla, plantains, 
capadiilo, avogato-pear, mammez, mammee-ſapota, the 
prick!y-pear, bibby, tamarind, and locuſt tree; the ca- 
labaſh, gourds of a prodivious f1ze, grapes, and many 
others, To theſe may be added the grenadillo de China 
creeping plant, and the maykey, which furniſhes the na- 
tives with thread for Yinen and cordage, and alſo with a 
balſam and liquor, Which whea fcrucented is as pleaſant 
41. J ſtrong as wine. 

Tre:s are all the year in leaf, bloſſom, or fruit; and 
every month preſents the mingled appearance of ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn. 

Beſides maize, or Indian corn, the native grain of 
Mexico, the Spaniards have cultivated wheat, barley, 
peas, beans, and other corn, which, with roots and ve- 

etables, are now found growing in every province. 
Rice grows abundantly, and flouriſhes, on account of the 
long wet ſeaſons. 

Among the valuable commodities of New Spain are 
the following drugs: copal, anime, tacamahacha, caranna, 
liquid amber, oil of amber, balſam of Peru, which is 
found in Mexico, as well as in that country from which 
it takes its name, guyaiacum, the rcot mechoacan, 
China roct, and ſarſaparilla; all which are known in the 
ſhops of our apothecaries, and are of great uſe in a variety 
of diſtempers. The other commodities of New Spain 
are cotton, ſugar, cochineal, chocolate, feathers, honey, 
balſams, dying woods, ſalt, tallow, hides, tobacco, 
ginger, amber, pearls, precious ſtones, gold, and ſilver. 

A conſiderable quantity of ſcgar is raiſed in this 
country, fo that there are more ſugar-mills than in 
any part of Spaniſh America; but all the ſugar is 
uſed in the country, and particularly in the monaſteries, in 
chocolate, ſweetmeats, preſerves, and confectionary wares, 
There is alſo Mat home- trade in goods manufactured 
of cotton. They have the beſt indigo in the world, and 
the trade in that and cochineal is managed entirely by 
the merchants of Mexico and Carthagena, who export 
them to Europe. In th: province of Guaxaca and 
Giatimala they raiſe the beſt and greateſt quantity of ſilk 
of any country in New Spain; but it is here only pre- 
pared for the needle. Cotton here is very good, and in 
creat plenty: it is manufactured largeiy, for as it is light 
wear, iuitable to the climate, and all other clothing ex- 
travagantly dear, it is generally worn by the common 
people; the woollens and linnens of Europe being rather 
lux'7ri25 worn only by perſons of ſome rank. 

The number of their horncd cattle is in a manner in- 
fnite; many of them run wild, and a very conſiderable 
tenden 1s carried on in their hides and tallow. Sheep are 
numerous in Mexico, but it does not appear that wool is 
an article of any conſideration in their trade; and it is 
nat propable that it is of a good kind, as it is ſcarce ever 
toruntnutctul between the trepics, where it is coarſe, ſhort, 
and hairy, except only in Peru, which enjoys « climate 


Cilierent from that of all other countries. Swine ate 


equnlly numerous, and their Jard is much in requett ail 
our the country, Where it is uſed inftead of butter. 
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Beſides the beaſts already mentioned, which they have 
in commq with us, they have ſeveral kinds of red and 
fallow deer, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, foxes, otters, wild- 
cats, pole - cats, porcupines, jackalls, monkies, the peca- 
ree, the warree, the guano, the floth, the urmadillo, the 
racoon, and ounce. 

The pecarce is a little, black, ſhort-legged animal, 
that has ſome reſemblance to a hoz. T heie herd toge- 
ther in great drovcs; and, what is moſt remarkable, the 
navel is faid to grow upon its back ; and if it be nor 
cut off as ſoon as the · ꝓecaree is killed, it inſtantly corrupts 
the whole carcaſe, which is otherwiſe very good food. 

The warree is leſs than the pecarce, which it ncaily re- 
ſembles, only its navel is in the uſual place. The kin 
is thick, and covered with hair, that looks like a coarſe 
fur. Both the pecarce and warrce are fo wild and herce, 
that they will engage either man or benit. The Indians 
hunt them down with their dogs, and then ſhoot or kill 
them with fpears. | | 

The guano is ſhaped like a lizard ; the body is as big 
as a man's leg, but grows tapering towards the end of its 
tail, which is very ſmall. They have four ſhort feet with 
claws, are of various colours, as of a dark and light 
brown, of a dark and light green, ſome of them yellow, 
and others ſpeckled. 'I hey live in water as well as upon 
the land, and both their gel and eggs arc very good food. 

The floth is about the ſize of a large ſpaniel, has a 
round head, ſmall eyes, and very ſharp teeth and claws : 
he feeds on the leaves of trees, and frequently kills 
them, not leaving a ſingle leaf 04 the tree he viſits ; but 
he is ſo many days in getting down one tree, and 
climbing another, that though he be fat when he comes 
down, he grows lean betore he can get to the top of the 
next tree, He receives his name from the ſlowneſs of his 
motions, for he is ſaid to be ſeveral minutes in moving on: 
of his legs three inches, nor will blows make him mend 
his pace, for he ſeems inſenſible of ſtripes, and can 
ncither be frightened nor provoked. 

Here is an animal called a quaſh, which is bigger than 
a cat; its head reſembles that of a fox, with ſhort cars 
and a long noſe : the legs are ſhort, and it runs up trecs 
like a cat; the body is covered with a fine yellow hair, 
and the fleſh is very good meat. The young ones may be 
tamed, and are as diverting as a monkey, 

The monkeys of Campeachy are very ugly; they are 
much larger than a hare, and have tails two feet and a 
half long; the body and upper part of the tail are co- 
vered with a coarſe, long, black hair. They keep to- 
gether twenty or thirty in a company, rambling over the 
woods, leaping from tree to tree, and if they meet with 
a ſingie perſon, he is in danger of being torn to pieces 
by them; at leaſt they chatter and make a terrible noiſe; 
ſome throw things at him, while others ſcatter their water 
and dung about his ears: they hang themſelves by the 
tail on the boughs, and ſcem to threaten him all the way 
he paſles : but where two or three people are together they 
uſually ſcamper away. | 

With reſpect to the feathered race, we find in Mexico 
tame poultry, turkies, pigeons, parrots, patakeets, ma- 
caws, quams, curaloes, cockricoes, bill-birds, humming- 
birds, black-birds, eagles, vultures, pelicans, cormorants, 
batts, and a multitude of others. 

The macaw is ſhaped much like a parrot, but is twice 
as large; the feathers of the body are of ſeveral bright 
and lively colours, particularly red, blue, and green: it 
has a buſhy tail, with two or three long ſtraggling ſca- 
thers, red or blue; the pinions of the wings of ſome of 
them are red, and of others blue; and their beaks yellow: 
they make a great noiſe in the morning, reſembling à 
hoarſe human voice : they will imitate not only the 
voices of the Indians, but their way of ſinging, and alto 
mimic the noiſe of almolt any bird or animal; and may 
be taught to talk, The natives tame them, and, hen 
they are uſcd to their houſes, ſuffer them to fly to the 
woods in the day-time, among thoſe that are wild, 21d 
they return in the evening to the houle or plantation they 
belong to. There are great plenty of theſe birds in 
Mexico; and they are not only extremely beautiful ans 
entertaining, but their ficſh, though Plack and prey 
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The quam is a wild land-fowl of the ſize of a hen- 
turkey, which it reſembles in its bill ; the feathers are of 
4 dun colour, the tail is ſhort, and darker than the reſt of 
the teathers. It feeds upon berries and other fruit, and 
the ficih is very good food. 

The curaſoe is larger than the quam, but much of 
the ſame ſhape : the cock has a crown of black or yellow 
feathers on his head, with red looſe fleſh on his neck 
like a turkey-cock ; but the hen has neither. They have 
a big groſs voice, which the natives think melodious. 
The fleſh is tolerably good, but the bones ſo noxious 
that the natives bury them, and will not ſuffer a dog to 
eat them. 

The cockricoes are of the colour of a partridge, but 
ſomewhai i-ſs, and their legs longer. They delight 
in creeks and watery places; are remarkable for their 
calling one avother morning and evening, aud are eſteem- 
ed delicious fond. 

They have two ſorts of pheaſants; the one of a dark 
colour, with black wings and tail, which they call gri- 
tones; and the other, much larger, called royal, from a 
tuft which appears like a crown upon its head. The 
batts of this country are as large as pigeons. 

In all hot countries there are abundance of poiſonous 
and troubleſome reptiles and inſects, as ſnakes, ſcorpions, 
centipedes, ſpiders, toads, ants, and muſkettoes. 

Among the various kinds of ſerpents is a yellow ſnake, 
as big as the ſmall of a man's leg, and fix or ſeven feet 
long. This is a lazy animal, that takes little pains to 
hunt for its prey, but lies concealed, and ſur prizes the 
lizards, guanors, and other {mall animals paſſing by. 
There is alſo a green ſnake, about the thickneſs of a ſmall 
cane, and four or five fect in length: theſe lie among 
buſhes aud trees, full of leaves, and prey chiefly on ſmall 
birds. Here is alſo a dun- coloured ſnake about two feet 
long, that frequcn: houtes, and kills nice and other 
vermin, and is fo narmlcis that nobody endeavours to 
Kill it. There are mau, other ſaakes, and particularly 
the rattle-{nake, of which we have already given a very 
particular account. 

The locuſt is an inſect that brings deſtruction where- 
Ever it comes, and 13 moſt ſound in hot countries, where 
they ſometiines appear in ſuch clouds as to hide the ſun, 
and darken the brigatelt day. They are much like the 
oraſhopper, but larger, and have wings. While Mr. 
Gage was in Mexico, a cloud of theſe inſects viſited that 
part of the country where he reſided, lighting upon the 
trees and ſtanding corn; and in one night devoured both 
the fruit and leaves of the trees, and conſumed the corn 
in every field where they fell. The highways were co- 
vered with them, and neither the plantations of ſugar or 
indigo eſcaped. Upon the approach of this winged army, 
al! people were commanded out into the fields, with 
trumpets, braſs-pans, kettles, and every thing that would 
make a noiſe, to trighten them away. 

Oa the coaſts and the banks of the river are caught 
alligators, ſeveral forts of turtle, with oyſters and muſcles 
of a prodigious ſize, lobiters, crabs, and ſhrimps. Among 
the other fiſh are the paracoad, which is about three feet 
and a half in length, and it is ſaid will attack a man in 
the water. It is a firm well-taſted fiſh, but ſome of them 
have been found unwholeſome food. 

The gar-fiſh reſc:nbles the former, but is leſs, and has 
a long ſharp bone in its ſnout, like a ſword-fiſh ; only 
the {word-liſh's bone is flat, and indented like a ſaw, 
while that of the gar-fiſh reſembles a fpear, it being round, 
{mooth, ſharp at the end, and about a foot long. Theſe 
fiſh ſwim very ſwift, frequently leaping out of the water, 
and ſkimming, as it were, juſt above the ſurface, for 
twenty or thirty yards ; then wetting their fins, ſpring 
forward again, darting themſelves with ſuch force, that 
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SECT. V. 


Of the three Audiences of Mexico, with whatever is moſt 
remarkable in each, including a Deſcription of the Cities 
ard Trade of Guadalajara, Mexico, Acapulco, Los An- 
gelos, La Vera Cruz, and Guatimala. 


N order to give a more diſtin idea of this extenſive 

country, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe it under its 
three grand diviſions, called audiences, Guadalajara, 
Mexico Proper, and Guatimala, all of which are under 
the government of the ſame viceroy, and are ſubdivided 
into ſeveral provinces, 

Guadalajara, alſo called Galicia, is bounded on the 
north by New Mexico ; on the eaſt and fouth by the au- 
dience of Mexico; and on the welt it is waſhed by the 
South-ſea and the gulph of California; containing a ſpace 
of eight hundred miles in Jength, and above five hundred 
in breadth. It is divided into ſeven provinces, and being 
the moſt temperate diviſions of the empire, is generally 
pleaſant and healthy. | Theſe provinces are Guadalajara 
Proper, Zacatecas, New Biſcay, Ciualoa, Culiacan, Cha- 
metlan, and Xaliſco. 

The capital, called Guadalajara, is the ſeat of the royal 
courts of judicature ; it is a bithop's ice, and is pleatantly 
ſeated on the north banks of the i Bareinja. It has 
ſeveral churches, beſides the cathedral, with ſome mo- 
naſteries and nunneries. I his audience is celebrated tor 
the richneſs of the ſilver mines and its fertility, n cach 
of the provinces are ſeveral towns, and that of Cinaloa 
is rendered extremely pictureſque by a number of beau- 
tiful caſcades fading in ſtreams down the mountains. In 
this audience is the lake of Chapala, which is faid to bz 
torty leagues in compaſs. 

The audience of Mexico is beyond comparifon the 
molt valuable of the Spaniſh dominions north of the 
equator, On the eaſt it is bounded by the gulph of 
Mexico, on the ſouth-eaſt by the audience of Guatimala, 
on the ſouth-weſt by the South-fea, and on the north- 
welt by the andience of Guadalajara. It extends about 
ſix hundred miles in length, and in ſome places near as 
much in breadth; yet it is only about ſixty le2gues in 
breadth from ſea to ſea acroſs the province of Guaxaca. 

This audience, in rich commodities, gold, ſilver, and 
precious ſtones, far ſurpaſſes all the reſt of the empire, 
as it likewiſe does in its ſpacious extenſive vallies, the 
fertility of its arable lands, paſturage, and variety of fruits. 
The great lakes, rivers, and ſca- ports, with which it. 
abounds, not only furniſh the inhabitants with plenty of 
excellent fiſh, but give them great advantages in trade, 
both foreign and domeſtic. It is divided into nine pro- 
vinces, namely, Mexico Proper, Mechoacan, Panuco, 
Tlaſcala, Guaxaca, Tabaſco, Jucatan, Chiapa, and So- 
conuſco. | 

The province of Mexico Proper, which greatly exceeds 
the reſt, contains the capital of the fame name, and 
is ſeated in the lake of Mexico, on the eaſt-ſide of a 
valley, at the foot of a range of hills, in the twentieth 
degree north latitude, and the hundred and firſt degree 
ten minutes welt longitude, about a hundred and ſeyenty 
miles weſt of the gulph of Mexico, and a hundred and 
ninety north of Acapulco. This is the capital of the 
kingdom, the reſidence of the viceroy, the feat of the 
firſt audience or chamber of juſtice, and the ſce of ati 
archbiſhop. This is thought to be the molt tegular-built 
city in the world. It is a perfect ſquare, each ſide ex- 
tending half a league, and conſequently the whole 13 
about two leagues, or ſix miles in circumference. There 
is a great ſquare in the middle of it, from whence the 
ſtreets run in direct lines, either north and ſonth, cr 
eaſt and weft. croſüng each other at right angles; to 


they will ſtrike their long ſpear through the ſides of a 
canoe, or the body of a man, it they meet with him in 
the water. 


food. 


1 


that the length and breadth of the city muy be diſcerned 


at the corner of every ſtreet. I here are live entrance; 
Theſe are elteemed well-taſted, wholeſome into it, but it has neither gates, walls, nor artillery, 
| The houtes are built very ſtrong of brick and fone, bit 


Mullets and fnooks are very plentiful ; as are alſo not very high, on account of its being ſubiect to carth— 


Spaniſh mackerel, which reſemble thoſe of Europe, but 


are above a yard in length, and nine or ten inches round, | worats, this occations the foundations of forne of them 
Here are alſo the old wife, the cavally, the turpoin, and | to fink; but what is ſtill worte, it is foie 


fevcral other kinds of fiſh. lu the lakes and rivers are pike 
and carp, with plenty of others that are excellent food 
105 | 


, quakes, and a great part of the town ltandling upon 4 


cr 4 inuncta— 
tions from the ſtrcams which flow doau from the morn: 
tain into the Inke, fo that is often in danger of boir 
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overflowed, and indeed many of the houſes and inhabi- 
tants have been actually ſwept away by floods, though 

they have been at a vaſt expence in making canals, 

dykes, and ſluices to carry off the water; ſo that it has 

often been debated, whether they ſhould not abandon 

the city, and build another upon better ground. All 
the buildings are convenient, and the public edifices mag- 

nificent. Here are twenty-nine cathedrals and churches, 
and twenty-two monaſteries and nunneries, of the wealth 
of which we may form ſome judgment from the revenue 
of the grand cathedral, which amounts to near eighty 

thouſand pounds ſterling a year, out of which the arch- 
biſhop has fifteen thouſand pounds, beſides vaſt ſums that 
ariſe by perquiſites. The cathedral is a magnificent 
pile, built in the form of a croſs, which, with the cloy- 
{ters and dwellings of the clergy adjoining to it, take up 
a large ſpace of ground in this city, and was ſixty years 
in building, at the expence of about two millions of 
pieces of eight. The paintings, gildings, and carving are 
extremely tine, and it contains abundance of beautiful 

altars and chapels on each fide; the high altar, which 

ſtands in the middle of the choir, colt fifty thouſand 
pieces of eight. "The image of the Virgin Mary is of 
maſſy ſilver, adorned with rubies and pearls to the value 
of thirty thouſand pieces of eight, and is once a year car- 
ried in proceſſion, when a number of maids draw lots 
for three hundred pieces of eight for their marriage por- 
tions. The chalice for their ordinary ſervice is worth 
elcven thouſand, being of gold, chaſed, and ſet with 

rubies. The hoſt is here carried to the ſick perſons not 

on tout, as in other countries, but in a coach drawn by 

four of the fineſt mules that can be had from Europe. 

The great ſquare, or market, in the middle of the 
city is extremely magniticent, and has piazzas on one 
ſide, under which are ſome of the richeſt ſhops in the 
world; and on another fide ſtands the magnificent palace 
of the viceroy, the principal front of which faces the 
ſquare, and is not inferior to the palace at Naples. 

The palace of the marquis de Valle, as it is called, is 
one of the nobleſt pieces of architecture any where to be 
met with. It is built on the very ſpot where formerly 
ſtood the palace of Motezuma, and takes up nearly the 
ſame ſpace. f 8 

Beſides the churches and monaſteries there are ſeveral 
hoſpitals richly endowed ; among the reſt is one for 
young maids who are left orphans ; theſe are handſomely 
maintained while they live ſingle, and are allowed five 
hundred pieces of eight when they marry. There is 
another hoſpital erected for thoſe who have venereal com- 
plaints, which has a revenue of thirty-ſix thouſand pieces 
of cight per annum; and a third for ſick prieſts. 

The ſeveral trades have their reſpective ſtreets: a very 
ſpacious one that runs from the ſquare belongs to the 
goldſmiths, and has the ſhops furniſhed with ſuch a va- 
ricty of utenſils and ornaments of gold, ſilver, and jewels, 
as is not to be paralleled in any city in the world, par- 
ticularly with gilt plate in ſervices and ſets, and with vaſt 
quantities of rubies, emeralds, and pearls. The ſtreet 
of St. Auſtin, where the mercers expoſe their rich ſilks 
to ſale, hus a very grand and beautiful appearance. The 
ſtreet called Tacuba, where the tradeſmen who deal in 
braſs, ſtecl, and iron reſide, is very long and ſpacious. 
But Eagle-ſtreet, which is inhabited by the nobility, 
gentry, and great lawyers, is ſaid to excel all the reſt in 
maguificence. 

The city is ſupplied with freſh water from a hill at 
three miles diſtance, to which an aqueduct ſupported on 
arches extends from the city. 

here is a pleaſant park well planted and adorned with 
fountains, and other water-works, whither the quality of 
both {exes and the gay part of the town reſort every 
eveuing, ſome in coaches, and others on horſeback ; 
aid here the young cavaliers endeavour to recommend 
the {clves to the ladies by feats of activity and horſeman- 
ſhip. Several hundreds of coaches are frequently ſeen 
here, with numerous retinues of black flaves. It is ſaid 
that the negro girls who run by the coaches of the ladies 
wear bruceluts of gold, pearlnecklaces, and jewels in their 
ears; while the black foot-boys are covered with lace 
and embroidery. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Mexico. 


Though this city is no ſea - port, nor has a communi- 
cation with the ſea by any navigable river, it has a pro- 
digious commerce, and is it{elf the centre of all the trade 
carried on between America and Spain on the one hand, 
and between America and the Eaſt Indies on the other; 
for here the principal merchants reſide; here the greateſt 
part of their buſineſs is negociated, and the goods that paſs 
from Acapulco to La Vera Cruz, or from La Vera Cruz 
to Acapulco, for the uſe of the Philippines, and in a 
great meaſure for the uſe of Peru and Lima, all paſs 
through this city, and employ an incredible number of 
horſcs and mules in the carriage. Hither all the gold and 
ſilver comes to be coined ; here the king's fifth is de- 
poſited, and here is wrought all that immenſe quantity of 
utenſils and ornaments in plate which is every year ſent 
into Europe. 

One of the principal diverſions of the citizens is fiſh- 
ing in boats upon the lake, whither they carry wine and 
cold proviſions to regale themſelves with upon the water. 
This lake, on the welt fide of which Mexico is ſituated, 
is about fifteen miles in length from north to ſouth, but 
the breadth is very unequal ; however, in the broadeſt 
part it is ſomething more than twelve miles, and the 
north end of it is ſcarce ſo broad. To the north of this 
lake are three others that have a communication with it 
by canals, and on the ſouth are two other lakes, divided 
from it only by a cauſeway. 

The neighbourhood of Mexico is rendered extremely 
pleaſant by the numerous palaces, country ſeats, monaſ- 
terics, and villages either on the iſlands in the lakes, or 
on the banks of. the ſeveral lakes within view of the city, 
to which the citizens reſort in boats, when they are diſ- 
poſed to retire from the hurry of the town 

It cannot be exactly aſcertained what number of peo- 
ple are in the city; it is certainly very conſiderable, and 
is by many computed at ſeventy or cighty thouland. The 
bulk of the people are blacks and mulattoes, there having 
been abundance of black ſlaves brought hither, who have 


their deſcendants are very numerous. There is alſo a 
ſtrange mixture of Spaniſh and Indian blood. The pure 
Spaniards, and thoſe deſcended from Spanith anceſtors on 
both ſides, are a very ſmall number, both here and in 
the other towns of Mexico. 

The port neareſt to this city is Acapulco, which is 
alſo in the province of Mexico Proper, and is a celebrated 
port on the South-ſea, in the ſeventeenth degree north 
latitude, and the hundred and ſgcond degree of welt lon- 
gitude, upwards of two hundred miles diſtant from the 
capital. It has cne of the dcepeſt, ſecureſt, and molt 
commodions harbours in the South- ſea, and indeed almoſt 
the only good one upon the weſtern coaſt of New Spain. 
The entrance of the harbour is defended by a caſtle of 
tolerable ſtrength ; but the town itſelf is ill- built, and 
makes but a miferable figure, except at the time of the 
fair, when it entirely changes its appearance, and becomes 
one of the moſt con ſiderable marts in the world. About 
the month of December the great gallcon, which makes 
the whole communication between America and the Phi- 
lippines, after a voyageof five months, arrives here, load- 
ed with all the rich commodities of the Eaft ; nutmegs, 
mace, cloves, pepper, cinnamon, china, Japan wares, 
callicoes plain and painted, chints, filks, mullins of all 
ſorts, precious ſtones, and rich drugs. At the ſame time 
the annual ſhip from Lima arrives, and is computed to 
bring not Jets than two millions of pieces of eight in ſil- 
ver, beſides quickſilver, cacao, drugs, and other valua- 
ble commodities, to be laid out in the purchaſe of Eaſt 
India goods, Several other ſhips from different parts of 
Chili and Peru meet upon the ſame occaſion; and be- 
lides the traffic for the commodities of the Philippines, 
they cauſe very large dealings for every thing thoſe coun- 
tries have to change with one another, as well as for the 
purchaſe of all forts of European goods. The fair fomc- 
times laſts for thirty days. the good are no ſooner dil- 
poſed of than the gallon prepares to ſet out on her voyage 
to the Philippines, with her ravrus chiefly in filver, but 
with ſome European goods and American commodities. 

When this fair is over the town is comparatively deſcrt- 
ed; however, it remains durivg the whole year the moſt 


conſiderable 


obtained their freedom and married with the natives, and. 
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Mexico. 


conſiderable port in Mexico, from whence what excceds 
their own conſumption is ſent by land-carriage to La 
Vera Cruz to paſs over to Terra Firma to the iſlands, 
and a ſmall quantity even to Spain. 

In the province of Tlaſcala, or Los Angelos, which is 
ſaid to be the heſt peopled by Indians of any in Mexico, 
is the city of Puebla de los Angelos, or the city of Ange- 
los, which is ſcated in a fine valley on the banks of the 
river Zacatula, in the nineteenth degree of north latitude, 
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according to Dampier, remains under water fix or ſæven 
months, during which the logwood-cutters uſually work 
up to the knees in mud and water in felling the trees, 
and can ſcarce find a dry ſpot to build their bats on. On 
the coaſt are almoſt impenetrable thickets of mangroves 
and bamboos ; but farther up the country are fine ſavan- 
nahs and gentle riſing hills, adorned with variety of fruit— 
trees, and the banks of the river Tabaſco are ſhaded with 
large trees, particularly cabbage-trecs a hundred feet 


— — — — 


twenty-five leagues to the eaſtward of Mexico, The 
buildings are principally of ſtone, and, like the other 
Spaniſh towns, it has a beautifu! ſquare in the middle, 

from whence run the principal ſtrects in a direct line, 
which are croſſed by others at right angles. On one {ide 
of the ſquare is the cathedral, which has a magnificent 
front, while the other three ſides have handſome uniform 
piazzas, under which are the ſhops of the principal tradeſ- 
men. There are here many beautiful nd magnificent paro- 
chial and conventual churches ; with [-veral rich monaſle- 
ries and nunneries. The city is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Mexico, and ſome judgment may 
per aps be tormed of the wealth of the iuhabitants from 
the evenue of the biſhop and chapter; the former has 
eighiy thouſand pieces of eight per annum, and there are 
two hundred thoufand more annually paid to the canons 
and officers of the church. The pcople of this city in 
general are exceeding wealthy, though the laity in this 
part of the world cannot pretend to vie with the clergy 
either in eſtates or influence. 

In the province of I laſcala is alio the city of La Vera 
Cruz, which is ſeated in the gulph of Mexico, in the 
nineteenth degree ten minutes north latitude, about td 
hundred miles ſouth-eaſt of Mexico. It is ſituated in a 
barren ſardy plain, but it is conſiderable on account ot its 
excellent harbour, which is naturally defended by rocks : 
but on one fide the town is expoſed to clouds of dry 
ſand, and on the other to the purrid exhalations of bogs 
and marſhes, which impregnate che air with the moſt per- 
nicious vapours. The town extends from eaſt to weſt, 

but is not more than halt a league in circumference. The 
walls are of little uſe, the ſands being in many places 
level-with the tops of them; but the caſtle and forts are 
ſo ſituated, as to be a defence to the ſhips in the harbour. 
The town is very poor, molt of the houſes being no 
better than thatched cottages, inhabited by fiſhermen ; 
but the Spaniſh garriſon conſiſts of a troop of ſixty horſe 
and two companies of foot. From this port the wealth 
of Mexico is poured out upon the Old world, and from 
this port they receive the numberleſs luxuries and neceſ- 
farics that the Old world yields them in return. The 
annaal flect from Cadiz, called the flota, arrives about 
the latter end of November, and then vaſt multitudes re- 
0 fort to La Vera Cruz from all parts, living in little huts 
or tents while the fleet remains there; their valuable mer- 
chandize being depoſited iy warehouſes built for that pur- 
poſe. The fleet ſtays there during the winter, and upon 
its departure all the people of ſubſtance retire on account 

of their health. ; 

This fleet, which ſails only from Cadiz, conſiſts of 
about fourtecn or ſifteen large merchant ſhips from four 
hundred to a thouſand tons burthen, under the convoy 
of three or four men of war. They are laden with al- 
molt every ſort of goods which Europe produces for ex- 
portation ; all forts of linens, woollens, ſilks, velvets, 
laces, cutlery, glaſs, watches, clocks, quickfilver, wrought 
iron, horle-turniture, ſhoes, ſtockings, books, pictures, 
military ſtores, wine, and fruit; ſo that all the trading | 
parts of Europe are highly intereſted in the cargo of the 

. fleet. Spain ſends out little more than wine and fruit, 

and this, with the freight and commiſſious to the mer- 
chants, and duty to the king, are almoſt all the advan- 
tages that kingdom derives trom her commerce with the 
Indics. The warehouſes of La Vera Cruz are conſtantly 
full of Enropean goods and commodities, and its trade 
may be reputed nearly equal to all the commerce of 
Spaniti America, though it is chiefly conſined to the time 
the tioca ttavs there, 


high. 

The province of Jucatan is a peninſula ſeated in the 
gulph of Mexico, between the bays of Campeachy and 
Honduras, and is generally flat low land, with fcarce any 
hills, unleſs on the weſtern part. It is thinly inhabited, 
for the air is exceſſive hot, and the lands ncar the coaſt 
trequently under water. Its chief produce is logwood, 
cotton, and ſalt. The only Spaniſh town in this exteu- 
ſive coaſt is Campeachy, ſeated on the weſt-fide of rhe 
peninſula facing the ſea, and has a fine appearance, it 
being built of ſtone, and encompaſſed with a good wall; 
with a ſtrong citadel mounted with tcveral pieces of 
heavy cannon placed at one end for its defence. 

The audience of Guatimala forms a very fine country, 
capable of great improvements. It is bounded on the 
north-weſt by that of Mexico; on the north caſt by the 
North-ſea; on the ſouth-e2!t by the province of Daxicn, 
or Terra Firma; and on the fuuth-weſt by the South- 
ſea; thus enjoying every advantage of ſituation with fe- 
ſpect to commerce. It is about a thouſand miles in length 
trom the north-weſt to the ſouth-caſt, but {carce halt ſo 
broad in any part, and in ſome not a hundred miles in 
breadth : it is ſubdivided into the tix following provinces : 
Guatimala Proper, Vera Pz, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Coſta Rica, and Veragua; the two laſt provinces are, 
however, placed by the learned Don Antonio de Ulloa 
within Terra Firma. 

This province is mountainous, filled with volcanoes 
that have dreadful fiery eruptions, and ſubject to earth- 
quakes, It has, however, rich and fertile vallies that 
bound with corn and paſtures that tced an incredible 
number of cattle ; with ich drugs for dyeing, ſome ſilver 
mines, and ſugar plantations. Great quantities of bees- 
wax are alſo exported out of this province, 

St. Jago de Guatimala, formerly the capital of the an- 
dience, and one of the finelt cities in New Spain, was 
deſtroyed in 1751 by a dreadful earthquake and a ncigh- 
bouring volcano. Never appeared a more terrible and 
awful icene : the day preceding it a prodigious noiſe was 
heard from a volcano ſeated in the mountain above the 
city, which was ſuccceded in the night by a furious ex- 
ploſion, as if the mountain, fays our au hor, had diſ- 
charged all her bowels. This mountain has two tops, 
from one of which iſſued fire, and from the other a tor- 
reut of water, which ſwept all before it, and carried off 
the houſes and inhabitants. The horror of this ſcene 
was heightened by ones of the moſt dreadful earthquakes 
ever felt in any part of the globe; and a hundred and 
twenty thouſand Spaniards and natives loſt their lives. 

New Guatimala, the preſent capital of the audience 
and province, the reſidence of the preſident and royal 
courts, the fee of a biſhop, the ſeat of an univerſity, and 
the centre of the trade of theſe parts, is ſituated in a beau- 
tiful plain at a good diſtance from the fatal volcano ; yet 
all their precautions cannot ſecure it againſt the dreadtul 
earthquakes ſo frequent in this country. It is neverthe- 
lefs well-bnilt and inhabited; the cathedral and pariſh- 
churches are exceeding rich, and here are two very fine 
monatterics, a nunnery, and an hoſpital. The citizens 
trade largely, not only with all the provinces of Mexico, 
but even with Pern, 


6 ECT, TE 
Gf the different Ranks of Perple among the reſent Mexi- 
cans ; with the Manners, Cu/toms, and Covernme it of 


the Spaniards and Crevles. 
The province of Tabaſco, which is waſhed on the north 
by the bay ot Campeachy, is che place where logwood EXICO is at preſent inhabited by a mixed people, 
priucipally grows; the land near the coalt is generally fo, N conſiſting of the native Indians, the Spaniards, aud 
flat and low, that it rains niue months every year, and, ' the negroes; and the deicendants of ihote are divided und 
diſtinpuithed 
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diſtinguiſhed by various names ; as the unmixed deſcen- 
dants of the Spaniards, whoare called Creoli, or Creoles ; 
the Meſtizes, or iſſue of the Spaniard» by the native In- 
dians ; the Meſtiches, or the iſſue of ſuch iſſue ; the Ten- 
ceroons dez Indies, or the children of the laſt married 
to Spaniards; and the Quarteroons dez Indies, who are 
their deſcendants, and are allowed the ſame privileges as 
true Spaniards. The iſſue of an European and negro is 
called a mulatto ; beſides which there is a mixed breed of 
negroes and [ndians, which is generally deemed the lowelt 
rank of the people. 

The whites are either born in Spain, or Creoles : the 
native Spaniards are moſtly in offices and in trade, and 
have the ſame characters and manners with the Spaniards 
of Europe : the fame gravity of behaviour, the ſame na- 
tural ſagacity; but a ſtill greater ſhare of pride and 
ſtatelineſs; for they here conſider their being natives of 
Old Spain as a very honourable diſtinction, and are, in 
return, looked upon by the Creoles with no ſinall ſhare 
of hatred and envy. The latter have little of that firm- 
neſs and patience which diſtinguiſhes the native Spaniards. 
They are deſtitute of courage, weak, and effeminate. 
Living in an enervating heat, ſurfeited with wealth, and 
ſpending their whole time in loitering and inactive plea- | 
ſures, they have nothing bold and maaly, to tit them 
for making a figure in active life, and very tew have any 
taſte for the ſatisfaction of a learned retirement. They 
are luxurious without either variety or elegance ; fond 
of ſhow and parade; temperate at their tables and in 
theic cups, and merely from conſtitution and idleneſs 
make their whole buſineſs amour and intrigue, which 
they carry on in the old Spaniſh taſte, by doing and ſay- 
ing extravagant things, by bad muſic, worſe poetry, and 
exceſſive expences. The ladies are little celebrated for 
their chaſtity or domeſtic virtues ; but exert all their ge- 
nius and abilities in combating the reſtraints which are 
laid upon them. 

It is allowed by the moſt judicious authors that the 
prieſts, monks, and nuns of all orders are upwards of one 
nfth of all the white people; but the clergy being here 
generally too ignorant to inſtruct by preaching, and too 
debauched in their manners to reform by their example, 
the people are little better for their numbers, wealth, or 
influence. Many of them are faid to be only adventurers 
from Old Spain, who, without the leaſt regard to their 
character or their vows, direct all their ſtudents to raiſe a 
ſudden fortune, by abuſing the ignorance and extreme 
credulity of the people. Much attention is paid to mere 
mechanical methods of devotion. Moral duties are ſeldom 
mentioned. An extreme veneration for ſaints is ſtrongly 
inculcated, and form the general ſubject of their ſermons, 
which are rather deſigned to raiſe a ſtupid admiration of 
their miracles, than an imitation of the ſanCtity of their 
lives. However, it muſt be acknowledged thar there are 
ſome of the clergy who practiſe the duties of their ſtation, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by their learning and the purity of 

their manners; but theſe are very few. 

As to the laity, it is ſaid there is not a more bipotted, or 
a lewder people upon earth: a preſent to the church wipes 
off the odium and the puniſhment of the greateſt crimes. 
The principal way in which they ore inſtructed in reli- 
gion is by theatrical entertainments in their churches. 
There is ſcarce any part of the Goſpel, but is the ſubject 
of a play, which the people are here taught to act: one 
perſonates our Saviour, another Pilate, a third Herod, and 
ſo on. As their churches are exquilitely fine, ſo is their 
muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental. The clergy collect 
the moſt harmonious voices, and have them taught to ſing 
not only anthems, but merry ſongs ; and in their cloiſters 
are maſques, dances, and all the entertainments in 
which the laity indulge themſelves ; and yet the people 
have their ſeaſons for penance and mortification, per- 
ticularly in Lent, when they not only keep a rigorous 
fait, but in their proceſſions laſh themſelves unmerci- 
fully. This is the exerciſe of the holy week beſore Eaſter ; 


and in caſe of an carthquake, famine, or other general ca- 
lamity, they endeavour by theſe auſterities to appeate the 
wrath of heaven, 

The civil govcrameat adminiſtered by tribunals called 
audiences, conſiſts of a certain number of judges divided 
Into Cilferent Chambers, Which have a greater reſem- 
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blance to the parliaments in France, than to our courts of 


Mzx1co, 


juſtice, The viceroy himſelf preſides at the head of the 
chief of theſe chambers, when he ſces fit. His employ- 
ment is one of the greateſt the king of Spain has in his 
gift, and his is perhaps the richeſt government tatruſted 
to any ſubject in the world. All employments here are 
held by none but native Spaniards, and by them ouly for 
a limited time, which muſt not exceed three years. ca- 
louſy and avarice in this, as well as in every thing elſe 
that has a relation to the Indies, influences all public re- 
gulations ; and every officer, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, has the avidity which a new and lucrative poſt in- 
ſpires; ravenous becauſe his time is ſhort, he oppreſſes 
the people, and defrauds his ſovereign ; another ſucceeds 
him with the ſame diſpoſitions ; and no man takes care to 
ellabliſh any thing uſeful in his office, knowing that his 
ſucceſſor will trample upon every regulation that is not 
ſubſervient to his own intereſt. 

There are ſome troops kept in Mexico, and a good 
revenue appropriated for their maintenance, and for the 
ſupport ot the fortifications ; but the ſoldiers are few, 
ill-cloathed, ill-paid, and worſe diſciplined. Thus the 
military keep pace with the civil and eccleſiaſtical ad mi- 
niſtration, and the whole form one regular ſcene of rapa- 
ciouſueſs, pride, arrogance, and oppreilion. 


SE CH. SI. 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtomt, Houſes, Fond, 
and Feſtivals of the Mexicans, particularly of thyſe who 
are detached from the Spaniards, and ſtill enjoy their 
Liberty. 


HE original Mexicans, like the other Americans, 

are in general tall, clean limbed, well-proportioned, 
and handſome ; active, nimble, and remarkably ſwift of 
foot. They are of a deep olive complexion ; their cyss 
large, lively, and ſparkling; the face round, and the tea- 
tures uſually agreeable. They wear their hair, either 
flowing looſe, cut ſhort, or twiſted and plaited on the 
head. Some nations within the limits of this vaſt coun- 
try differ widely from the general appearance and man- 
ners of the reſt; a few deem flat noſes the greateſt orna- 
ment, and early flatten thoſe of their infants, to produce 
that beauty on their faces; while others mould their thia 
tender ſkulls into a conical or pyramidical form, by means 
of compreſſion. Many of the Mexicans disfigure them- 
ſelves with paint, or rather daubing, and repreſent on 
the body the figures of various birds and beaſts; or, in 
time of war, paiat their faces red, to give them a warlike 
and bloody appearance ; they alſo anoint their bodies 


| with oil or fat, to prevent their being bit by muſkertoes, 


to preſerve the ſkin againſt the intenſe heat of the ſun, 
and to render their joints ſupple and pliant. 

The people are however in general cloathed, thovgh in 
a very ditlerent manner from the Spaniards ; but in the 
province of Veragua, it is ſaid, there is a nation where 
men cloath nothing beſides the penis, which the vul- 
gar are contented with wrapping in a leaf, while the great 
incloſe it in a caſe of gold or filver of a conical form, 
adorned with jewels, letting the ſcrotum fall under ir in 
full view. This circumitance, improbable as it appears, 
is mentioned by ſeveral authors; but with what degree of 
truth we will not pretend to determine ; yet it is ſaid that 
even thele people, on feſtivals and other ſolemn occaſions, 
have a white or black cotton garment like a ploughman's 
frock, that reaches down to their heels; and if an Euro- 
pean gives them a ſhirt or any other cloathing, they im- 
mediately put it on, and reckon themſelves very fine. 

In general the Indians are fond of pendants, bracelets, 
and necklaces. The men wear a thin plate of gold or 
ſilver hanging over their upper lip, of an oval figure, in 
the form of a creſcent, the points of which geutly pincl: 
the bridle of the noſe, and faſten it on; the middle is 
about the thickneſs of a guinea, and it grows gradually 
thinner towards the edges. The women, inſtrad of 2 
plate, wear a ring, Which goes throvgh the bridle of tlie 
nole, and by its weight ſometimes draws it down to the 
mouth. "Vhefe range kinds of ornaments they have of 
various ſize,; the larger ſort they lay aſide at their emer- 
tainments, and me imaller do not hinder their cating; 
Their gicut mon likenie wen two gold plates of the 
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ſhape of a heart, a ſpan long at each ear, faſtened to it 
by a gold riag, which ſtretches the ear to an immoderate 
fize. "They alſo wear a kind of coronet or bandage of 
gold or fiiver about the head eight or ten inches broad, 
and indented on the upper fide; others have only a ban- 
dage of cane painted red, ſtuck round with beautiful fea- 
thers, {tanding upright, and moſt of the Indians of both 
ſexes wear ſtrings of beads, teeth, ſhells, and other toys, 
hauging from the neck down to the breaſt. 

holde Indians who live in the Spaniſh towns wear a 
ſhort waiſtcoat and wide breeches, with a ſhort cloak ot 
various colours, reſembling the Spaniſh dreſs ; but their 
legs are bare, and only a few cover their feet with ſun- 
dals. The women wear a ſhort jacket of cot ton or linen, 
over which flows a looſe robe, or a ſtraight petticoat, and 
ſometimes both. There are, however, ſuch varieties in 
dreſs, depending upon cuſtom and fancy, that it would 
bz endleſs to enter upon particulars, 

With reſpect to the genivs, temper, and manners of 
the Mexicans, they ſcem to be greatly degenerated ſince 
their being conquered by the Spaniards. "They were once 
ingenious, hoſpitable, civilized, and generous, except in 
the article of human facritices ; bur now thoſe who live 
among the Spaniards are laid to be cowardly, treacherous, 
and ſtupid. The buildings, images, paintings, carvings, 
cotton cloths, manufactured feathers formed into beau- 
tiful pictures, and many other pieces of art, evince the 
genius of the ancient Mexicans ; 1nd the loſs of thele is 
a demonſtration of the decline of that genius. Indeed 
the cauſe is not difficult to be aſtiganed; their temples and 
images, on which they had lavithed all the powers of arr, 
being deſtroyed, themſelves reduced to a ſtate of fervi- 
rude, and conttrained to labour in the mines, to gratify 
the avarice of their new maſters, it is no wonder they 
were effectually diſcourage from cultivating talents that 
could only turn to their deſtruction, and gain them ſtripes 
inſtead of rewards. Beſides, the introduction of European 
arts, manufactures, and the implements of mechanics, 
made the Iadians deſpiſe the inferiority of their own, all 
knowledge of which they ſoon forgot, without being able 
to acquire any degree of (kill in the other, to the drudgery 
and lower branches of which they were confined. To 
what purpoſes then ſhould an Indian labour to improve 
talents that can only ſerve to render his bondage more 
irkſome ? or why ſhould he ſtrive to accumulate that 
wealth, of which he knows he ſhall be ſtripped by his 
arbitrary maſter ? 

Thole Indians who have preſerved their freedom in the 
mountains and ſome other parts of the country are ſtill a 
brave, generous, and humane pcople, entirely untainted 
with the ſordid vices and corrupt manners of the inhabi- 
tants ot the Spaniſh cities and towns, They ſpend their 
time in hunting, fiſhing, and field exerciſes; cultivate 
but little ſoil, ſow and plant what is juſt ſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſes of nature, and allow nothing for the 
gratification of appetites tounded on luxury. 

The bulinels of planting is pertormed by the women, 
after the men have cleared the ground. The females 
likewiſe exccute all the domeſtic offices, ſpin, weave, and 
dreſs cotton and linen cloth tor their own or their huſ- 
bands apparel. They are obedient and reſpectful to their 
huſbands, who return a mutual affection. This is at 
leait the picture given us by Englith and French travel- 
lers, though the Spaniards, perhaps to palliate their own 
conduct, ſpeak leſs favourably of them. 

Theſe Indians live in charched cortag2s, and obſerve 
little regularity in their towns; their houſes neither ſtand— 
ing contiguous, nor in any order, but are difperſed here 
and there, only they have one common guard-houte, or 
torr, ſcared on an eminence, to which they reſort on the 
approach of an enemy, or when they atſemble in coancil. 
They never lay any deep foundations, but ſet up ſmall 
polls ſeven or eight feet high, two or three feet aſunder, 
aud, cloling up the intervals, cover them with clay. They 
make the root like that of an ordinary barn, and uſually 

cover it with palmetto leaves. he building is about 
twerty-iour icet Jong, and twelve broad; the hearth is in 
the middle, and they have a hole over it, to let ont the 
imoke : they have only the ground-Hſoor, and ule no par 
titions, fo that the whole houſe form: but one room. In- 
Acad of beds they ule hammocks, which are hung from 
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the principal beam, and blocks of wood are their only 
ieats and tables, Their furniture conſiſts of earthen 
vellels, with calabaſhes of an uncommon ſize to hol their 
liquor; and their arms, bows, arrows, lines, darts, and 
quivers, with their tools, are hung as ornaments round 
the cottage. 

Their guard-houf is about a hundred and thirty fect 
long, and twenty-five broad ; the walls nine or ten feet 
high, and the ridge of the robot avout twenty fert in 
height, and thatched with palmetto leaves : they have 
narrow loop holes on the fides, from whence they can 
repulſe an enemy with their arrows; they ate feated, as 
hath been obſerved, on an emincace, and the ground is 
cleared of wood and ſhrubs tor a good ſpace round, that 
an cnemy may hud no ſhelter from ther arroys, or any 
place to lic concealed. They have ſirens doors to defend 
the entrance; but the Spaniards caſily burn thera down 
by ſhooting flaming arrows into the palmctto leaves, 
which anſwer the purpole cf thatch. 

We ſhall now treat of the dict, exerciſes, feſtivals, and 
diverſions of thoſe Indians who till enjoy their liberty. 
Their principal food is cither Indian corn parched and 
ground into flour, and made into thin cakes, or truit, 
roots, wild hogs, deer, &c. and ſometimes fiſh. Ihe 
frequently go a-hunting in companies a weck or a tort- 
night together, every man carrying with him his bow 
and arrows, a ſpear, a hatchet, and a long knife. Each 
man alſo takes a dog or two with him to beat for game. 
Some women allo 80 with them to Carry their proviſious 
of roaſted plantanes, yams, potatoes, balkets of parched 
Indian corn, and a few utenlils. "The beaſts they hunt 
are chiefly the pecaree and warree, a fort of wild hogs, ot 
which we have given a deſcription. They allo meet with 
a varicty of fowis. They lodge at night wher. ver they 
happen to be at ſun-ſct, contriving to be near {ome river, 
They hang up their hammocks between the trees, and 
have ſcarce any other covering but a plantane leat, They 
begin their hunting again at fun- riſiug the next morning. 
Their game, juſt mentioned, are not ſwift of foot, and 
uſually go together in droves of two or three hundred; 
but they ſometimes hunt a whole day without meetins 
any. When the beaſt is tired with the purſuit, or wound. 
ed, he will ſtand at bay with the dogs, till the maſter 
comes up and ſhoots him; he then flrikes his ſpear into 
\the creature to let out the blood, embowels him, and cut- 
ting him iu two picces, carries them on a ſtick laid acroſs 
his ſhoulder, to a place where the women are appointed to 
walt; here, having cut off the head of the animal, they 
quarter and flea it; what they intend to preſerve they 
barbecue by laying it upon a wooden grate, under which 
is a fire of wood-coals, which is kept up till the meat 
is as dry as a chip; and thele pieces will keep a great 
while. When they have much game, the men afliit the 
women in carrying, it home; and when their ſtock of pro- 
viſions is almoſt tpent, they go out again to lock for 
more. 

Whether their fich be dried, or freſh killed, they cut 
it into ſmall PICCcs, which they put into a kind of pip- 
kin, adding tome roots, green plantares, or other fruir, 
with a great deal of pepper, ſtewing them rogether 1:1 
water {even or eight hours, and not ſutfering them to 
boil, which reduces all the ingredients into a kind ot 
pulp; they then pour it into an earthen diſh, or cala bab! 
and ſetting it upon a wooden block that ſerves them tor 


a table, fit round it on lefler blocks, all having a cala 
| baſh of water ſtanding by their ſide on the ground, into 

which they frequently dip their fingers while they are cat- 
ing. They have ſeldom more than one ſet meal in a dv 
but rey cat plantancs and other fruit raw or roaſted al 
moſt all the day. 

There :3 ſcarce any fleſh, fiſh, or fowl, but what the 
natives of Mexico cat either ſtewed or broiled on the 
coals : it does not appear that they ufc either knives, for l. 
or ſpoons, but fill their moutks with their hands, and 
rear the broiled ficfh off the bones with their teeth: bur 
thole who are among, the Spaniards conform to Fas cul 
toms, and every thing they eat is high ſcaſoned with pep- 
per. Chocolate ſer ves both for meat and drink in moſt 
every province of Mexico, both among the tree and tho(; 
called the civilized Indians, it they can obtain it ; bur * 
is ſo much nl by the Spaniards, and ſuch Quantities aro 
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exported to Europe, that it is pretty ſcarce among the 
free Indians. 

They have a great variety of liquors; the moſt ordinary 
drink is water, with the flour of Indian corn infuſed in 
it, and drank off preſently. This ſerves to keep them 
alive on a march, when they can get no other proviſions. 
They have a liquor named miſlaw, of which they have 
two ſorts; one made of plantanes freſh gathered, and the 


other of plantanes dried ; the firſt they roaſt, and, peel- 


jog off the rind, maſh them in a bowl of water till they 
are diſſolved, and then drink the mixture; the other is 
made of cakes of plantanes dried over a (low fire : this 
they carry with them on journies, and drink it diſſolved in 
water. As their pine-apples are one of their moſt delicious 
fruits, an infuſion of theſe they are very fond of; and 
indeed they make an infuſion of almoſt all manner of 
fruits, adding honey to them at their entertainments: but 
the country affords no wine, for grapes will not ripen 
kindly in the rainy ſeaſon, and the heats at other times 
render the liquor ſour ; for this reaſon ſcarce any country 
between the tropics affards good wine. 

The Indians ſcarce undertake any buſineſs of conſe- 
quence without an entertainment, If they propoſe en- 
tering into a war, either with the Spaniards or any Indian 
nation, their chiefs are ſummoned to a conſultation, and 
eat and drink plentifully before they enter on their de- 
bates. A hunting- match, which uſually Jaſts ſome weeks, 
is alſo preceded by hard drinking. At weddings and other 
joyful occaſions they have their feaſts, where they con- 
tinue drinking two or three days, till all the liquor is 
ſpent ; and as they are very quarrelſome in their liquor, 
the maſter of the houſe always ſecures their arms before 
they begin to be merry ; for they never go without them, 
if it be but to the next door. They uſually get ſo drunk 
as to be unable to ſtand, and having ſlept till they have 
become ſober, return home. 

The men drink to one another at meals, but never to 
the women, who always ſtand by and wait upon their 
huſbands, while they are eating and drinking, ſerving 
them with liquor; even when at home the wife does not 
eat till the huſband has done; but the females feaſt among 
themſelves, when they are as merry as the men, and as 
little afraid of drinking to exceſs ; they, however, take 
care to keep ſober till their huſbands are recovered, and 
indeed no ſooner perceive them in liquor than they take 
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them up and put them into hammocks. Both ſexes are 
alſo fond of ſmoking tobacco. 

Their principal exerciſes, or rather employments, as 
hath been intimated, are hunting, ſhooting, and fiſhing 
which they perform in order to provide for their families, 
Every man breeds up his ſon to theſe exerciſes, at which 
they are ſo dexterous when children, that it is ſaid a boy 
of eight years of age will ſplit a cane ſet up at twenty 
yards diſtance, with an arrow diſcharged from his bow, 
and kill a bird flying. But the moſt expert of all the In- 
dians of Mexico are the Moſqueto Indians, who dwell in 
the province of Honduras. They are tall, well made, 
ſtrong, and nimble, long viſaged, have a ftern look, are 
hard favoured, and have lank black hair. Theſe peo- 
ple who inhabit the ſea ſhore and the banks of rivers, are 
bred to throw the lance, harpoon, and dart : they draw 
the bow from their infancy, and will turn aſide any 
miſſive weapons thrown at them with a ſmall cane no big- 
ger than a gun-ſtick. Their principal employment is 
ſtriking fiſh, particularly the manatee and turtle. The 
Engliſh privateers, when they cruize on the Mexican 
coaſt, have uſually one or two of theſe Moſqueto men to 
ſtrike the fiſh, and theſe will take enough to maintain a 
ſhip's crew of a hundred men. When they ſerve the 
Engliſh they learn the uſe of the gun, and become exceed- 
ing good markſmen; they are alſo extremely daring in 
fight, and never give back while ſupported by the party 
that entertains them. 

But to return to the Indians in general, who have their 
dances and muſic, if it may be called by that name, ſuch 
as wooden drums, and a kind of pipe made of a cane or 
reed, but very difagreeable to an European ear; for they 
love every thing that makes a noiſe, how diſagreeable 
ſoever be the ſound : they will alſo hum over ſomething 
like a tune when they dance; but it does not appear that 
they have any thing like ſongs or ballads. They dance 
thirty or forty in a circle, ſtretching out their hands, and 
laying them on each others ſhoulders, ſtamp, jump, and 
uſe the moſt antic geſtures for ſeveral hours together, till 
they are heartily weary. Sometimes one or two of the 
company ſtep out of the ring, to divert the reſt by ſhew- 
ing tricks and feats of activity, throwing up their lances, 
catching them again, bending backwards, and ſpringing 


forwards with great agility. 
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The Situation, Extent, and Diviſions of Terra Firma; with 
a particular Deſcription of the Situation, Extent, Rivers, 
Face of the Country, and Climate of Terra Firma Pro- 


fer ; and of the Towns of Porto Bello and Panama ; | 


likewiſe an Acccunt of the Pearl Fiſhery near the laſt 
City; and ꝙ a Scits Settlement on the Coaſt of Darien. 


HE province of Terra Firma, or New Caſtile, is a 
very extenſive country, it being bounded on the 
north and calt by the North Sea; on the ſouth by part of 
Guiana and the country of the Amazons; and on the 
welt by the South Sea, where the Iſthmus of Darien alſo 
divides it from Mexico, Its greateſt length from the 
South Sea to the mouth of the river Oroonoko is upwards 
of thirteen hundred miles, and its greateſt breadth is a- 
bout teven hundred and fifty ; but in other places it is 
much pent in by the river Oroonoko, ſo that it is not 
above half that breadth, and towards the mouth of that 
xiver not above a hundred and eighty miles. It extends 
almoſt from the equator to the twelfth degree thirty mi- 
nutes north latitude, and from the ſixty-ſecond to the 
cighty-third degree of welt longitude. 
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an EW CASTILE: 


Terra Firma is divided into the following diſtrits, or 
governments: the Iſthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma 
Proper, Carthagena, Santa Martha, Rio de la Hacha, 


Venezuela, New Granada, New Andaluſia, and the pro- 


vince of Popayan. 

The moſt northern of theſe is the country lying be- 
tween the gulph of Darien and Mexico, along the coaſt 
of the South and North Sea, particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the Iſthmus of Darien, and by fome writers 
called the Iſthmus of Panama. It divides North and 
South America, extending between the eighth and tenth 
degree north latitude, and between the ſeventy-eighth and 
eighty-ſeventh degree weſt longitude, in the form of a 
creſcent, round the bay of Panama for about three hun- 
dred miles in length, and ſixty in breadth, from the 
North Sea to the Pacific Ocean. It is bounded on the caſt 
by the river and gulph of Darien, which ſeparates it from 
Carthagena ; on the ſouth by Popayan and the Pacific 
Ocean, or South Sea; and on the welt by the ſame ocean 
and Veragua. 

The land has almoſt every where an equal ſurface, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by hills and valleys of great variety 
of height, depth, and extent. The valleys are gene- 
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ſome of which fall into the North and others into the 
South Sea: moſt of them riſe from a chain of higher hills 
than the reſt that extend the length of the Iſthmus, in a 
manner parallel to the ſhore, and is in molt parts neareſt 
the North Sea, from which it is ſeldom above ten or fit- 
teen miles diſtant. On the north {ide of this main ridge, 
which is a continuation of the Andes, there are either no 
hills at all, or only gentle declivities. This ſide of the 
country is every where ſo covered with woods, that it is 
all one continued foreſt : nor is the main ridge itſelf car- 
ried on every where with a continued top ; but is rather a 
range of diſtinct hills, and accordingly has frequent large 
valleys disjoining the ſeveral eminences that compoſe its 
tength ; and ſome of them are even ſo deep as to admit 
a pallage for rivers. 

Some of the rivers that water the country are pretty 
large, though few of them are navigable. On the north 
coaſt they are for the molt part ſmall ; for as they gene- 
rally riſe from the main ridge, which lies near the ſhore, 
they have but a ſhort courſe. The Darien, from which 
the Iſthmus is ſuppoſed to take its name, is indeed a very 
large river, but its depth at the entrance is not anſwer- 
able to the wideneſs of its mouth. The river Chagre is 
pretty conliderable ; for though it riſes from the fame 
ridge, it has a long bending courſe from the ſouth and 
eaſt part of the Iſthmus. The river Conception is alſo 
conſiderable; theſe three fall into the North Sea. Into 
the South Sea fall the Santa Maria, the Congo, and the 
Cheapo. 

In the river Chagre are bred a great number of alliga- 
tors; and all the foreſis and woods near it are full of wild 
beaſts, eſpecially diftcrent kinds of monkeys, of various 
colours, as black, brown, and reddiſh ; there is alſo the 
ſame diverſity in their ſize, ſome being a yard long, others 
half a yard, and others ſcarce a foot. The fcth of all 
theſe different kinds is highly valued by the negroes, 
eſpecially that of the red ; but however delicate the meat 
may be, ſays the learned Don Antonio Ulloa, the fight 
of them is enough to make the appetite abhor them; for 
when dead they are ſcalded, in order to take off the hair, 
whence the ſkin is contrafted by the heat; and when 
thoroughly cleaned looks perfectly white, and greatly re- 
ſembles a child of about two or three years of age when 
crying : yet the ſcarcity of food in many parts of Ame- 
rica renders their fleſh valuable; and not only the negroes, 
but the Creoles, and the Europeans themſelves make no 
ſcruple of eating it. 

But to return, nothing can excel the proſpects which 
the face of this country exhibits. The moſt fertile ima- 
gination of a painter can never equal the magnificence of 
the rural landſcapes drawn by the pencil of nature. The 
groves which ſhade the plains, and extend their branches 
to the rivers; the various dimenſions of the trees that 
cover the eminences; the texture of their leaves; the 
figure of their fruits, and the various colours they exhi- 
bir, form a moſt delightful ſcene, that is greatly height- 
ened by the infinite variety of creatures with which it is 
diverſified. The different ſpecies of monkies ſkipping in 
troops from tree to tree, hanging from the branches; and 
in other places fix, eight, or more of them linked to- 
gether, in order to paſs a river, with the dams carrying 
their young on their ſhoulders, throwing themſelves into 
odd geſtures, and making a chouſand grimaces, will per- 
haps appear fictitious to thoſe who have not actually ſeen 
it; but if the birds are conſidered, our reaſon for admira- 
tion will be greatly augmented. Theſe, from their great 
abundance, ſeem to have had their origin on the banks of 
the rivers, while the beauty and variety of their various 
plumage conſpire to charm the eye. Here are all the va- 
rious kinds of parrots, parrokeets, cotores, the tulcan, 
the gallinazo, the wild and royal peacock, the turtle dove, 
the heron, and many others. 

The weather is much the ſame here as in other places 
of the torrid zone, inclining rather to the wet extreme. 
The rains begin in April or May, and are very violent 
during the months of June, July, and Auguſt: it is then 
very hot, whenever the ſun breaks out of a cloud ; for 
there being no breezes to fan and cool the air, it is all a 
glowing heat. Abour September the rains begin to abare, 
but it is November or December, and perhaps the be- 
ginniug of January, before they are quite gone; ſo that 
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the rainy weather laſts two-thirds of the year. They fir? 
come, like our ſudden April ſhowers, one in a day zu 
length a ſhower falls almoſt every hour, frequently ac 
companied with violent thunder aud li-htning ; during 
which the air has often a faint ſulphurcous ſmell, where 
pent up among the woods. After this variable weather 
there will be, for about a month or ix weeks, a ſettled 
continued rain of ſeveral days and niph's, without thun- 
der and lightning, but extremely vchement, conſidering 
the length: yet at certain intervals, even in the wettelt 
part of the ſcaſon, are intermixed ſeveral fair days, with 
only torn:does, or thunder-ſhowers, and that ſumctimes 
for a week together. Theſe thunder ſhowers ufuzily 
canſe a ſenſible wind by the clouds preſiing the atmo- 
{phere, which is very refreſhing from its moderating the 
heat; but as it ſhakes the trees of the foreſt, their drop- 
ping is as troubleſome as the rain it{eit. When the 
ſhower is over, you hear a great way together the croak- 
ing of frogs and toads, and the humming of muſketoes, 
which chiefly infeſt the low ſwampy grounds near the 
rivers, The floods cauſed by the heavy rains often beat 
down the trees; ſo that they frequently bar up the rivers 
till they are cleared by another flood. 

The foil of the inland part of the country is generally 
very good, and for the moſt part conſiſts of a black truitful 
mould. The hills are every where fertile to the top, 
though more fruitful ncarer the bottom; but even the 
tops of the main ridge are covered with very flouriſhing 
trees. Indeed the foil ſeems capable oi producing all the 
vegetables proper to the climate; yet the trees on the 
tops and ſides of the hills in the inland country are very 
different from thoſe near the ſea. The woods on the hills 
forming a large foreſt of timber trees, or a delightful 
grove of trees of ſevcral kinds, are very tall, with little 
or no under: 00d, and placed at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that a horſe may gallop among them a great way, 
and eaſily avoid them; their tops are generally very large 
and ſpreading, and it is probably their ade and dropping 
which hinder any thing elſe growing in the rich ground 
among them; for in the open favennas, or where the 
ground is cleared by induſtry, there is great plenty of 
maller vegetables. On the ſea - coaſt, where the ſoil is 
frequently ſwampy drowned land, eſpecially near the 
mouths of rivers, the trees are not tall, but ſhrubby ; 
conſiſting of mangroves, brambles, bamboos, &c. not 
growing in the manner of groves, but in a continued 
thicket, 

The trees on the Iſthmus are many of them the ſame 
as thoſe in Mexico, and they have allo many of the ſaine 
animals. 

The principal towns in this province are Porto Bcllo 
and Panama. 

The town of St. Philip de Porto Bello is ſituated in 
the ninth degree thirty-four minutes thirty-five ſeconds, 
north latitude, and in the eighty- ſecond degree five mi- 
nutes, weſt longitude, from London; and ſtands on the 
declivity of a mountain that ſurrounds the whole har- 
bour. Moſt of the houſes are built of wood; and in 
ſome the firſt ſtory is of ſtone, and the reſt of timber; but 
they amount only to about one hundred and thirty : moſt 
of them are however large and ſpacious. It conſiſts of cne 
principal ſtreet, extending along the ſtrand, with others 
ſmaller crofling it, and running from the declivity of the 
mountain to the ſhore. There are alſo ſome lanes in the 
ſame direction with the principal ſtreet, where the ground 
admits of it. Here are two large ſquares, one oppoſite 
ro the cuſtom-houſe, which is of ſtone, adjoining to the 
quay ; the other faces the great church, which is alſo of 
ſtone, large, and decently ornumented. Here are alſo two 
other churches, one called Nueſtra Signcra de la Merced, 
with a convent of the ſame order; but both the church 
and convent are mean and ruinous; the other is St. Juan 
de Dios, which is a {mall building, in no better condi- 
tion than the former. 

At the eaſt end of the town is a quarter called Guinea, 
where the negroes of both ſexes, whether ſlaves or free, 
have their habitations. This quarter is much crouded 
when the gulleons are here. The mulattves and other 
poor families alſo remove either to Guinea, or to cottages 
erected near it, or built upon the occaſion. Great num- 
bers ol artificers from Panama, who flock to Porto Bello 
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to work at their reſpective buſineſſes, likewiſe lodge in 
this quarter for cheapneſs. Towards the fea is a large 
tract between the tou n and Gloria caſtle, where barracks 
are erected, which are principally filled with ſhips crews, 
who keep ſtalls of ſweet-meats and other eatables brought 
from Spain ; but at the concluſion of the fair the ſhips 
put to ſea, and all theſe buildings are taken down; after 
which the town returns to its former tranquillity. 

The name of this port ſignifying Fine Port, or Harbour, 


Indicates its being commodious for all ſhips; and though 


its entrance is very wide, it is well defended by Fort St. 
Philip. On the ſouth ſide of the harbour, oppoſite to 
the anchoring. place, is a large caſtle, called Saint Jago 
de la Gloria, to the eaſt of which, at the diſtance of two 
hundred yards, begins the town, having before it a point 
of land projecting into the harbour, on which ſtood a 
fmall fort, called St. Jerom. All theſ: were demoliſhed 
by admiral Vernon in 1739, with only ſix fhips under 
his command. Among the mountains which ſurround 
the whole harbour, is one at its utmoſt extremity, re- 
markable for its ſuperior height. Its top is always covered 
with clouds, of a denſity and darkneſs ſeldom ſeen in 
thoſe of this atmoſphere: when theſe thicken, increaſe 
in blackneſs, and ſink below their uſual ſtation, it is a 
ſure ſign of a tempeſt; while on the other hand, their 
clearneſs and aſcent as certainly indicate the approach of 
fair weather. Theſe changes, however, are very frequent 
and ſudden. 

The town is under the jurĩſdiction of a governor, who 
has the title of lieutenant-general; he is always a gentle- 
man of the army, and has under him the commandants 
of the forts that command the harbour. To theſe his 
juriſdiction is limited, the neighbouring country being 
tull of mountains covered with impenetrable foreſts. 

The inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello is ex- 
ceeding great: the heat is exceſſive, it being augmented 
by the ſituation of the town, which is ſurrounded with 
high mountains, without any interval to admit refreſhing 
winds. The trees on theſe mountains ſtand ſo thick as 
to intercept the rays of the ſun, and conſequently pre- 
vent their drying the earth under their branches : hence 
ariſe copious exhalations, which form large clouds that 
fall in violent torrents of rain; but this is no ſooner over, 
than the ſun breaks forth afreſh, ſhining with his former 
ſplendor ; but has ſcarce dried the ſurtace of the ground 
not covered by the trees, than the ſun is again concealed, 
and freſh ſhowers fall. Theſe torrents of rain, which 
by their ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity, ſeem ro threaten a 
fecond deluge, are accompanied with ſuch dreadful tem- 
peſts of thunder and lightning, as muſt daunt even the 
molt reſolute ſtranger ; and this dreadful noiſe is prolong- 
ed by the echoes from the caverns of the mountains, and 
the howling and ſhrieks of the many kinds of monkeys 
which dwell in their foreſts: but whar is ſtill worſe, the 
air is ſo unhealthy, that the galleons, or other European 
ſhips which ſtay here any time, ſeldom leave it without 
burying half, or at leaſt one third of their men: hence 
it has been termed the grave of the Spaniards. It is 
univerſally aſſerted in that town, that the animals from 
other climates, on their being brought to Porto Bello, 
ccaſe to propagate their ſpecies ; thus hens brought from 
Panama, or Carthagena, immediately on their arrival lay 
no more eggs. The horned cattle ſent from Panama, 
after being here a ſhort time, loſe their fleſh fo as not to 
be eatable, though there is plenty of paſture ; and it is 
certain that horſes and aſſes never breed here, 

The number of inhabitants from the inclemency of the 
climate is very inconſiderable, and the greateſt part of 
theſe are negrocs and mulattoes, there being ſcarce 
thirty white families; for none ſtay at Porto Bello but 
thoſe whoſe employment oblige them to it, as the gover- 
nor, the commanders of the forts, the civil officers of 
= con, with the officers and ſoldiers of the garri- 

ons. 

Proviſions are ſcarce, and conſequently dear, particu- 
Jarly during the ſtay of the galleons and the fair, when 
there is a neceility for a ſupply from Carthagena and Pa- 
nama. From the former are brought maize, rice, caſſava 
bread, hogs, poultry, and roots; and from the latter 
cattle. "The only thing in plenty here is fiſh, of which 
there, is à great varicty, and very good. The adjacent 
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country alſo abounds in ſugar-œanes, and they make 
{ugar, molaſſes, and rum. by 

Snakes are here extremely mumFgous, and the toads 
innumerable, ſwarming not only it damp and marfhy 
places, as in other countries, but even in the ſtreets, 
courts of houſes, and all open places in general, Thus, 
when it has rained in the night, the ſtreets and ſquares in 
the morning ſeem paved with them; ſo that you cannot 
ſtep without treading on them, which is ſometimes pro- 
ductive of troubleſome bites; for beſides their poiſon, 
they are fo large that their teeth are ſeverely felt. They 
are generally about ſix inches long, and nothing can be 
imagined more diſmal than their croakings, during the 
night, in all parts of the town, the woods, and caverns 
in the mountains, 

As the foreſts almoſt border on the houſes, the tygers 
often enter the ſtreets during the night, carrying off fowls, 
dogs, and other domeſtic animals, and ſometimes even 
boys have fallena prey to them. Beſides the inares uſually 
laid for them, the negroes and mulattoes who fell wood 
in the foreſts of the mountains are very dexterous in en- 
countering them, and ſome even ſeck them in their re- 
treats. Their arms are only a lance, two or three yards 
long, made of a very ſtrong wood, with the point hurdened 
in the fire, and a large ſcymetar. Thus armed, they ſtay 
till he flies at their left arm, which holds the lance, and 
is wrapped up in a ſhort cloak of baize. Sometimes the 
tyger ſeems to decline the combat, but his antagoniſt 
provokes him with a ſlight touch of the lance, whic 
no ſooner feels than he grapſs it with one of his paſs, 
and with the other ſtrikes at the arm which holds N: 
upon this, the perſon nimbly aims a blow with his ſcyme- 
tar, which he kept concealed in the other hand, and 
hamſtrings the creature, which immediately draws back 
enraged ; but returning to the charge, receives another 
ſuch ſtroke, by which he is deprived of his molt dangerous 
weapons, and rendered incapable of moving : after which 
the perſon kills him at his leiſure ; and ſtripping off the 
ſkin, cuts off the head, with the fore and hind feet, and 
returns to the town with the trophies of his victory. 

To return to Porto Bello, which though fo thinly in- 
habited, on account of its noxious air, becomes on the 
arrival of the gallcons one of the moſt populous places in 
all South America; for its ſituation on the Iſthmus, be- 
tween the North and South Sea, the goodneſs of its har- 
bour, and its ſmall diſtance from Panama, have given it 
the preference for the rendezvous of the joint commerce 
of Spain and Peru. 

The inhabitants of Carthagena no ſooner receive ad- 
vice that the Peru ſleet has unloaded at Panama, than the 


-galleons ſet ſail for Porto Bello, where the concourſe of 


people is immediately ſo great, as to raiſe the rent of a 
middling chamber with a cloſet, during the fair, to a 
thonſand crowns, and ſome large houſes are let for that 
ſeaſon for four, five, or ſix thouſand crowns. 

No ſooner are the ſhips moored ia the harbour than a 
tent is erected in the ſquare, with the fails of the ſhips, 
for receiving their cargo, and thither the balcs are drawn 
on (ledges by the crew of every ſhip. While the ſcamen 
and European traders are thus employed, the land is co- 
vered with droves of mules from Panama, each drove con- 
liſting of above a hundred, loaded with cheſts of gold 


and filver, on account of the merchants of Peru. Some 
unload them at the exchange, and others in the middle 
of the ſquare ; yet amidſt the hurry and confulion of ſuch 
crowds, no theft, loſs, or diſturbance is ever known. He 


who has ſeen this place during the ſolitary time when it 
was poor, and a perpetual filence reigned every wherc, 
while every place wore a melancholy aſpect, mult be filled 
with aſtoniſhment at the ſudden change, to ſee the buſt— 
ling multitudes, every houſe crowded, the ſquare aud 
ſtreets encumbered with bales, and with cheſts of gold 


and ſilver, with the harbour full of ſhips and ſmaller ve!- 


ſels; and, in ſhort, this abandoned town become the 
ſtaple of the riches of the Old and New World. 

After the ſhips are unloaded, and both the merchants 
of Peru and the preſident of Panama arrived, the tair comes 


under deliberation, and the deputics of the ſeveral partics 


repair on board the commodore of the gaileons, where, 
in the preſence of the commodore and the preſident of 


Panama, the former as patron of the Europeans, and the 
; alter 
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latter of the Peruvians, the price of the ſeveral kinds of, 


merchandize are ſettled, and all preliminaries being ad- 
juſted in three or four meetings, the contracts are ſigned 
and made public, that every one may conform to them in 
the ſale of his effects. Thus all fraud is precluded. The 
.purchaſes and fales, with the exchange of money, are 
tranſacted by brokers, both from Spain and Peru. After 
this every one begins to diſpoſe of his goods; the Spaniſh 
brokers embarking their cheſts of money, and thoſe of 
Peru ſending away the goods they have purchaſed in 
veſſels called chatas, and bongos, up the river Chagre ; 
and thus the fair of Porto-bello ends. 

With reſpect to the hiſtory of this town, few places 
have been more unfortunate : in 1595 it was taken and 
ranſomed by Sir Francis Drake; in 1001 it was ſuprized 
by captain Parker; in 1699 it was taken by captain 
Morgan; in 1678, by captain Croxon ; and in 1739, 
by admiral Vernon. 

Panama, the moſt important place in the province, is 
built on the coaſt of the South Sea, in the eighth degree 
fifty- ſeven minutes forty-eight ſeconds, north latitude. 
But with regard to its longitude, there are various opi- 
. .nions; none of the aſtronomers were for a long time able, 
trom the obſervations made on the ſpot, to aſcertain it; 
ſo that it was doubtful whether it lies on the eaſt or welt 
of Porto-Bello; but Don Antonio de Ulloa has with great 
care determined the diſpute, and proved that it ſtands 
thirty minutes weſt of Porto-Bello. The houſes in ge- 
neral are of ſtone, but are only one ſtory high: however, 
from the ſymmetry of the windows they make a handſome 
appearance. Without the city walls is an open ſuburb, 
larger than the city itſelf, and the houſes of the ſame ma- 
terials and conſtruction. The decorations of the private 
houſes are elegant, but not coſtly, and though there are 
here no perſons of ſuch immenſe fortunes as in ſome other 
cities in America, yet it is not deſtitute of wealthy inha- 
bitants, and all of them have a ſufficiency. 

This city had the misforrune, in the year 1670, to be 
ſacked and burned by John Morgan, an Engliſh bucca- 
neer, who had before taken Porto-Bello and Maracaybo, 
and retiring to the iſlands, every where publiſhed his de- 
ſign of going to Panama ; upon which he was joined by 
many adventurers, Ie firlt failed to the river Chagre, 
where he landed ſome of his men, and battered the caſtle 
with his ſhips ; but when he began to think it adviſeable 
to retieat, on account of the great number of his men 
killed and wounded by the fort, an extraordinary accident 
gave him ſucceſs. An arrow ſhot from the bow of an 
Indian lodged in the che of one of Morgan's compa- 
nions, who being rendered deſperate with the pain, with 
a remarkable firmneſs and preſence of mind plucked the 
arrow from the wound, and wrapping one of its ends in 
cotton or tow, put it into his muſket, which was ready 
loaded, and diſcharged it againſt the fort, where the roofs of 

the houles were of thatch, and the ſides of wood ; the 
arrow fell on one of the roofs, and immediately ſet it on 
fire, which was not at firſt obſerved by the beſieged, who 
were buſy in defending the place; but the ſmoke and 
flames ſoon informed them that the fort and magazine of 
powder were on the point of deſtruction. Such an unex- 
pected accident filled them with terror and confuſion ; 
aud every ſoldier, being eager to ſave himſelf, abandoned 
the works, in order to eſcape the double danger of being 
cither burat or blown up. The commandant, however, 
reſolving to do all in his power, till defended the fort, 
with ſixteen or twenty ſoldiers, till he was ſlain; and 

lorgan obtained the fort, which was ſoon laid in 
aſhes. 

Having ſurmounted this difficulty, he, with great part 
of his men, failed up the river in boats, leaving the ſhips 
at anchor ; and having landed, marched towards Panama, 
and on the Sabana, a ſpacious plain before the city, had 

| ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which Morgan always gained the 
advantage; ſo that he made himſelf maſter of the city; 
but found it almoſt forſaken ; the inhabitants on ſeeing 
their men defeated, having retired into the woods. He 
now plundered it at his leiſure; and after ſtaying ſome 
days, agrced for a large ranſom, to leave it without da- 
maging the buildings; but after the payment of the mo- 
ney, the city was ſet on fire by accident; a misfortune that 


rendered ir abſolutely neceſſary to rebuild it, on which It 
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was removed to its preſent ſituation, which is about a 
league and a half from the former, aud much more con- 
venient, | 

In this city is a tribunal or royal audience, in which 
the governor of Panama preſides; and to this employment 
is annexed the poſt of captain general of Terra Firma. 
The city has alſo a court of inquilition, a cathedral, and 
a chapter, conſiſting of a biſhop, and a number of preben- 
darics. The cathedral and convents are of (tone; the latter 
are thoſe of the Dominicans, Franciſcans, Auguſtines, 
and fathers of Mercy; a college of Jeſuits, a nunnery 
of the order of St. Clara, and an hoſpital of St. Juan de 
Dios. 

The harbour is formed in the road by the ſhelter of 
ſeveral iſlands, where the ſhips lie very fate. At the bot- 
tom of the ſea are a great number of pearls, and the oyſters 
in which they are found are remarkably delicious. This 
kind of fiſhery is of great advantage to the inhabitants of 
all the iſlands z and of this bſhery we ſhall give a particu- 
lar deſcription in treating of the trade of __ 

The inhabitants are parſimonious, deſ:gng, inſidious, 
and ſtop at nothing when protit is in view. The ſame 
ſelfiſhneſs and parſimony reigns equally among the wo- 


men, who when they go abroad begin to imitate the dreſs 


of thoſe of Peru, which conſiſts only of a gown and pet- 
ticoats nearly reſembling thoſe worn in, oy but at 
home, on viſits, and ſome particular ceremonies, their 
ſhift is the only cloathing from the waiſt upwards. The 
ſleeves are very long, broad, and quite open at the wrilt ; 
and theſe, like the boſoms, are adorned with very fine lace, 
the chief pride of the ladies of Panama. They wear 
girdles and hve or fix chaplets of beads about their necks, 
ſome ſet in gold, ſome of coral mixed with ſmall pieces ot 
gold, and others leſs coſtly; but all of different ſizes; 
befides theſe, they have one, two, or more gold chains, 
from which hang ſome relics. Round their arms they 
wear bracelets of gold and tombac ; alſo ſtrings of pearls, 
corals, and bugles. Their petticoat reaches only from 
their waiſt to the calf of their legs, and from thence to 
a little above their ancle, a broad lace hangs from their 
under petticoat. 

The land in the neighbouring country is left entirely 
to nature, nor does the leaſt veſtige remain of its being 
formerly cultivated ; whence the inhabitants are under 
the neceſſity of being ſupplied with every thing, either 
from the coaſt of Peru, or from diſtant places in its own 
juriſdiction; and the ſhips of Peru arecontinually employed 
in exporting goods and proviſions from that country, as 
the coalting barks are in bringing the produce of the ſeve- 
ral places in its juriſdiction; whence Panama is plenti- 
fully furniſhed with the beſt wheat, maize, cattle, and 
poultry, and the inhabitants are not ſo meagre and pale 
as thoſe who live at Carthagena and Porto-Bello. 

From what has been ſaid of the commerce of Porto- 
Bello in the time of the galleons, an idea may be formed 
of that of Panama on the ſame occaſion; this city being 
the firſt where the treaſure from Peru is landed, and like- 
wiſe the ſtaple for the goods brought up the river Chagre. 
This commerce is of the greateſt advantage to the inha- 
bitants, both with regard to their letting their houſes, the 
freight of veſſels, and the hire of mules and negroes. The 
city, during the abſence of the armada, is never without 
a great number of ſtrangers, it being the thoroughfare for 
all going to the ports of Peru in the South Sea, as alſo 
for any coming from thence to Spain; to which muſt be 
added the continual trade carried on by the Peruvian 
ſhips, which bring variety of goods; as meal of different 
ſorts, wine, brandy, ſugar, olives, oil, tallow, leather, 
and the like. The ſhips from Guayaquil bring cacao, 
and quinquina, or Jeſuit's bark. The coaſting barks, 
which make frequent trips from the adjacent ports, ſup- 
ply the city with hogs, poultry, hung beef, hog's-lard, 
plantains, roots, and other food. The dearneſs of pro- 
viſions in the city and its diſtrict, occaſioned by the great 
diſtance from whence they are brought, is amply com- 
penſated by the multitude and value of the pearls found in 
the oyſters of its gulf, particularly thoſe near the iſlands 
Del Rey, Tabago, and others, amounting in the whole ro 
forty-three in number, forming a ſmall Archipelago. Ar 


| preſent they are found in ſuch plenty, that there are few 


perſons of ſubſtance near Panama who do not employ a 
9B part 
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part of their ſlaves in this fiſhery, which is per ſormed in 
the following manner: 

The owners of negroes employ ſuch as are both ex- 

t ſwimmets, and are capable of holding their breath a 
ong time : theſe they ſend to the iſlands, where they have 
huts built for their lodgings, and boats that hold eight, 
ten, or twenty negroes, under the command of an officer. 
In theſe boats they go to ſuch parts as are known to pro- 
duce pearls, where the depth of the water does not exceed 
twelve or fifteen fathoms. Here they come to an anchor, 
and the negroes having a rope faſtened round their bo- 
dies, and the other end to the ſide of the boat, they carry 
with them a ſmall weigl. t to accelerate their ſinking. On 
reaching the bottom, they take up an oyſter, which they 

tu their left arm, a ſecond they hold in their left 

nd, and a third in their right; with theſe three oyſters, 
and frequently another in their mouth, they riſe to take 
breath, and put them in a bag, When they have reſted 
themſelves ſome time, and recovered their breath, they 
perform a ſecond diving; and thus continue till they have 
completed their taſk, or their ſtrength fails. Each of 
theſe divers is obliged to deliver daily to his maſter a cer- 
taln fixed number of pearls ; ſo that when they have the 
proper number of oyſters in their bag, they begin to open 
them, and deliver the pearls to the officer, till they have 
completed the number requited ; and if the pearl be but 
formed, it is ſufficient, without any regard to its being 
ſmall; and the remainder, however large or beautiful, are 
the negroe's own property, the maſter not having the leaſt 
claim to them, the flaves being allowed to ſell them to 
whom they pleaſe, though they are generally purchaſed 
at a very high price by the maſter. The negroes cannot 
however every day make up their number, and therefore 
are obliged to ſupply the deficiet cy. 

Beſides the fatigue of this fiſhery, from the oyſters 
ſtrongly adhering to the rocks, they are in no ſma.l danger 
from ſeveral kinds of fiſh, which either ſeize on them 
or cruſh them by their weight againſt the bottom. The 
fiſhery on the whole coult is obnoxious to the ſame 
dangers ; but theſe fiſh are much more frequent where 
ſuch riches abound. The tintureras and taburones, 
which are of an enormous ſize, feed on the bodies of theſe 
unfortunate fiſher men; and the mantas or quilts preſs 
them to death. It wraps its fins round a man or any 
other animal that comes within its reach, and imme- 
diately deprives it of life by this preſſure. This 6th, 
_ of a prodigious ſize, in ſhape reſembles a thorn- 


Every negroe carries with him a ſharp knife to defend 
himſelf againſt theſe fiſhes, and if one of them offers to 
aſſault him, he attempts to ſtrike it, on which the fiſh in- 
ſtantly retires. The off .cers kcep a watchful eye on theſe 
voracious animals, and on diſcovering them, ſhake ike 
rope faſtened to the negroe's body to put him on his 
guard; and many, upon ſeeing the divers in danger, have 
thrown themſelves into the water, and dived down to his 
aſſiſtance : but to? often all their dexterity and precaution 
are incapable of preventing the diver being devoured, or 
his loſing a leg or an arm; and though ſeveral ſchemes 
have been tried to prevent theſe melancholy accidents, 
they have hitherto failed of ſucceſs. 

The pearls of theſe fiſheries are generally of a good 
water, and ſome remarkable for their ſhape and ſize. A 
few of them are ſent to Europe, but the greateſt part are 
carried to Lima, where the demand for them is very great, 
they being not only univerſally worn there by perſons of 
rank, but from thence they are ſent into the inland parts 
of Peru. 

Before we take leave of the iſthmus, we ought not to 
omit obſerving, that near the north-weſt point of the 
gulph of Darien, a ſettlement was attempted by the Scots 
in 1699, who built a fortreſs, which they named New 
Edinburgh, and denominated the ſurrounding country 
New Caledonia. Several Engliſh and Hamburgh mer- 
chants engaged deeply in the adventure, and they were 
not only aſſiſted by an act of the Scots parliament, but by 
letters patent from king William III. The territory of 
which the adventurers took poſſeſſion was governed by 
eight Indian chiefs, then at war with the Spaniards, who 
Joytully received the Scots, in hopes of being able, by 
their aſſiſtance, to expel their enemies. 
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For ſome time the new colony fouriſhed extremely, 
but their good fortune ſoon raiſed the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company, and the complains of the 
court of Madrid. The former repreſented this as an in- 
fringement of their charter, aud the latter as a violation 
of the treaty ſubſiſting betwecn Spain and Great Britain, 
Unhappily the Eogliſh parliament interpoſed, and ad- 
dreſſed his majelty to vacate the charter granted to the 
Scots company. But though the Scots defended their 
rights with all the arguments of reafon and juſtice, the 
influence of their adverſaries was too powertul, and all 
meaſures were taken to ruin their infant ſettlement. The 
Hamburghers were prevailed on to withdraw their ſub- 
ſcriptions ; the merchants of London were even threat- 
ened with the miniſterial diſpleaſure; and orders were 
ſent to the Engliſh plantations to deny the coloniſts pro- 
viſions and aſſiſtance. In ſhort, ſuch was the power of 
faction and private intereſt, that the nation was robbed 
of the benefit of one of the moſt uſeful eſtabliſhmenis 
ever projected, the advantages of which mult have fully 
appeared whenever a rupture happened between England 
and Spain; for while the iſthmus continued in the poſſei- 
fron of the colony, the Spaniſh treaſures muſt cither have 
been detained in America, or have fallen into the bands 
of the Engliſh, 


SECT. II. 


Of CARTHAGEN A. 


The Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Vegetables, and 
Animals of that Gevernment ; its Climate, and the Dij- 
eaſes of the Inhabitants. A particu/ar Deſerij tian of 
the City of Carthagena, its Trade, and Revenues ; with 


the Manners and Cuftcems of the Inhabitants. 
HE government of Carthagena has the river of 


F Santa Martha on the eaſt, which parts it from the 
province of that name ; it has Popayan on the fouth ; the 
river and gulph of Darien on the welt; and the Nerth 
ſea on the north-weſt and north. | 

The country conſiſts of hills and vallies, covered with 
thick foreſts and groves. It is impoſſible to view with- 
out admiration the rich and perpetual verdure of the 
woods and plants it naturally produces: but of theſe ad- 
vantages the natives make little ule, their innate floth 
and indolence not allowing them to cultivate the gifts 
of nature, which here ſeem to be dealt out to them with 
a Javiſh hand. | 

Though Carthagena has not the convenience of being 
furniſhed by its foil with the different kinds of European 
vegetables, it is in no want of others that are far from 
being contemptible, and of which the inhabitanrs eat 
with pleaſure : and though the Europeans at firſt ſeem 
to ditlike their ordinary food, they ſoon become fo well 
accuſtomed to it, as to forget that of their own conatry. 
Thus, though the conſtant moiſture and heat of this 
climate will not admit of the cultivation of wheat, bar- 
ley, and other European grain, it produces excellent maize 
and rice in ſuch abundance, that a buſhel of maize uſually 
produces an hundred. From this grain they make the 
bollo, or bread uſed in the country; and alſo uſe it in 
feeding hogs and fattening poultry, The method of 
making it is to ſoak the maize, and afterwards bruiſe it 
between two ſtones; it is then put into large bins filled 
with water, where, by rubbing and ſhifting it from one 
veſſel to another, they clear it from its hutk, and afterward: 
grind it into a paſte, and wrapping it up in plantain leaves 
boil it in water, and uſe it as bread ; but in twenty-four 
hours time it becomes tough, and has a diſagreeable taſte, 
In families of diſtinction the bollo is kneaded with milk, 
which greatly improves it. They alſo make of rhe flour 
of maize ſeveral kinds of paſtry, and a variety of foods 
equally palatable and wholeſome. They have likewile 
caſſava bread, which is common among the negroes. 

Wheat bread is not uncommon at the city of Cartha- 
gena; but as the flour comes from Spain, it is too dear 


for the common people, and is only uſed by the Euro- 


d by 


peans ſettled at Carthagena and a fe Creoles, an 
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theſe only with their chocolate and conſerves. At all 


other mea!s they by cultom prefer bollo to wheat bread. 

In this country the interwoven branches of the trees 
form a ſhelter impenetrable both to heut and light. The 
trees are not only large and lotty, but of an admirable 
variety, aad entirely different from thoſe of Europe. The 
principal of theſe for dimenſions are the acajou, the 
cedar, the maria, and the balſam tree. Of the firſt are 
made the veſſels uſed for fiſhing, and for the coaſt and 
river trade within the juriſdiction of this government; 
and the wood is compact, fragrant, and beautiful, The 
cedar is of two kinds, white and reddith ; but the laſt is 
molt eſteemed. The maria and the balſam tree, beſides 
the uſefulneſs of their timber, diſtill thoſe admirable bal- 
ſams called maria oil, and balſam of Tolu, ſo called from 
a village, in the neighbourhood of which it is found in the 
greateſt plenty, and ot a peculiar excellence. 

Beſides theſe trees, here are alſo the ramarind, the med- 
lar, the ſapote, the papah, the caſſia, the palm, and the 
manchineel. The palm trees, riſing with their tufted 
hend above the branches of the others, form a grand per- 
ſpective on the mountains: theſe are of ſeveral kinds, and 
palm wine is extracted from them all, by boring a hole 
in the trunk, in which is placed a tap, with a veſſel under 
it to receive the liquor. Guaiacum and ebony trees are 
equally common, and their hardneſs nearly approaches to 
that of iron. 

Here are alſo many cotton trees, ſome planted and 
cultivated, and theſe are the beſt ; others ſpontaneoully 
proJuced. The cotton of both is ſpun and made into 
ſeveral ſorts of ſtuffs, which are worn by the negroes and 
the country Indians. 

The cacao tree alſo grows in great plenty on the banks 
of the river Magdelena, and in other ſituations, which 
the tree delights in; but thole in the juriſdiftion of Car- 
thagena greatly excel what are to be found in other parts, 
both in the ſize and the goodneſs of the fruit. The cho- 
colate made of it is little known in Spain; for as it is 
more eſteemed than that of other countries, the greateſt 
part of it is conſumed there, or ſent to other parts of 
America, 

There are here a vaſt number of delicious fruits that 
evidently diſplay the exuberance of the foil, ſome reſem- 
bling thoſe of Spain, and others peculiar to the country. 
Thoſe of the ſame kind with the Spaniſh fruits are me- 
lons, water-melons, grapes, oranges, medlars, and dates. 
The grapes are not equal to thoſe of Spain; but the 
medlars as far exceed them. With regard to the reſt 
there is little difference. 

Among thoſe peculiar to the country, the preference 
doubtleſs belongs to the pine-apple ; hence its beauty, 
ſmell, and taſte have acquired ir the denomination of queen 
of fruits; many of the others have been mentioned al- 
ready ; and hefe are alſo plantations of ſugar-canes. 

We ſhall now proceed to the animals, ſome of which 


are tame, and contribute to the uſe and pleaſure of the in- 


habitants; others are wild, and of ſuch different kinds 
and qualities, as diſplay in a ſurprizing manner the wonder- 
ful variety of the works formed by the Author of nature. 
The quadrupeds and reptiles frequent the dry and deſert 
places, and are diſtinguiſhed by the prodigious variety of 
ſpots upon their ſkins ; while the vivid plumage of the 
feathered race glows with exquilite beauty, and the bril- 
liant ſcales of one claſs of reptiles conceal the moſt active 
poiſons. The only tame animals are horned cattle and 
hogs, of which there are the greateſt plenty. Though 
the beef is not abſolutely bad, it cannot be ſaid to be 
palatable ; for the conſtant heat of the climate renders the 
beef lean, and deprives it of that ſucculency it would other- 
wiſe acquire; but the pork is delicate, and exceeds any in 
Europe. There are here wild boars, deer, rabbits, and 
tigers; the laſt make great havock not only among the 
cattle, but among the human ſpecies : their ſkin is very 
beautiful, and ſome are as large as ſmall horſes. 

Here are alſo leopards, foxes, armadilloes, ſquirrels, and 
many others, beſides innumerable kinds of monkeys, ſome 
remarkable for their ſize, and others for their colour. 
The fox's artifice in defending itſelf againſt dogs, or other 
animals, by whom it is purſued, by voiding its urine on 
its own tail, and ſprinkling it on them, here effectually 
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anſwers its intention, the ſmell being ſo fetid, that the 
dogs are greatly diſordered by it, by which meaus the 
tox eſcapes. Indeed the ſtench is fo great, that it may 
be ſmelt a quarter of a league from the place, and very 
often for half an hour after. What is here called the tox 
is little bigger than a large cat, but delicately ſhaped, and 
has a very tine ſkin of a cinnamon colour; the tail is uot 
very buſhy, but the hair is ſpongy, and forms a buuc!; 
proper for this method of defence. 

The birds ſeen in this hot climate are fo very nume- 
rous, that it is impotiible to give a full idea of the beauty 
and brilliancy of their various plumage ; bur the c:iey 
and croakings of ſome diſturb the pleaſure that would 
ariſe from the warblings of others. Here we fee an 
ſtance of the equity obſerved by nature in diſtribiting 
her favours, the plumage of thoie birds being the matt 
beautiful whoſe noiſe is the moſt offenſive ; while on the 
other hand, thoſe whoſe appearance has nothing remai k - 
able, excel in the ſweetneſs of their notes. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the guacamyo, the henuty and luſtre 
of whole colours are abſolutely iuimitabie by painting, and 
yet nothing can make a more ſhrill and diſagrecable 
ſound. 

The moſt extraordinary ot all the birds ſeems to be 
the tulcan, or preacher. It is about the ſize ot a common 
pigeon, but its legs much larger; its tail is ſhort, and its 
plumage of a dark colour, but ſpotted with yellow, pur- 
ple, blue, and other colours, that have a beautiful effect 
on the dark ground. Its head greatly exceeds all propor- 
tion with reſpect to its body; but it would not otherwiſe 
be able to ſupport its bill, which is at leaſt fix or eight 
inches from the root to the point : the lower mandible 
cloſes with the upper through the whole length. and both 
diminith inſenſibly to the end, when it ſuddenly bends, 
and terminates in a ſtrong ſnarp point. Thie tongue is 
formed like a feather, and, as well as the in ſide of its mouth, 
is of a deep red. The bill is variegated with all the bright 
colours that adorn the plumage of other birds: at the baſe, 
| and alſo at the convexity, it is generally of a light yellow, 

forming a kind of ribbon, half an inch in breadth. The 

reſt is of a fine deep purple, except two ſtreaks near the 
root of a rich ſcarlet. The name of the preacher has been 
given to this bird from its cuſtom of perching on the top 
of a tree above its companions while they are aſleep, and 
making a noiſe like ill- articulated ſounds, moving its head 
to theright and left, in order to keep off the birds of prey 
from ſeizing on the others. They are eaſily rendered fo 
tame as to run about the houſe, and come when called. 
Their uſual food is fruit; but the tame eat other things, 
and in general whatever is given them. 

Another extraordinary bird is the gallinazo, which is 
about the ſize of a pea-hen; but the head and neck 
ſomewhat larger. From the crop to the baſe of the bill, 
inſtead of feathers, it has a wrinkled glandulous rough 
ſkin, covered with ſmall warts and tubercles. Its fea- 
thers are black, which is alſo the colour of the ſkin ; 
its bill is well propurtioned, ſtrong, and a little crooked, 
Theſe birds are ſo numerous and tame in the city of Car- 
thagena, that it is not uncommon to ſee the ridges of 
the houſes covered with them. They are alſo of great 
ſervice on account of their cleaning the city from all kinds 
of filth, greedily devouring any dead animal, and any 
thing moſt offenſive. They have ſo quick a ſcent, that 
they will ſmell a dead body at the diſtance of ten or twelve 
miles, and never quit it till they have entirely reduced 
it to a ſkeleton, The multiplicity of theſe birds found in 
ſuch hot climates is of the utmolt conſequence, as other- 
wiſe the putrefaction cauſed by the exceſſive heat would 
render the air inſupportable to human beings. At their firſt 
riſing they fly heavily, but ſoon after dart out of ſight. 
Though their legs are ſtrong and well proportioned, 
they hop along on the ground in a very aukward man- 
ner. They have the toes forward turning inwards, and 
one in the inſide turned a little backwards; fo that the 
feet interfering occaſions their hopping and walking in 
the above manner. Each toe has long and thick claws, 

There is another ſpecies of theſe birds, ſomewhat larger 
than the former, but only to be found in the country. In 
ſome of theſe the head and part of the neck are red, in 
ſome white, and in others a mixture of both theſe co- 


leurs. 
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| they call winter, there being a continual ſucceſſion of 


Hours. At a ſmall diſtance from the crop they have a 
ru of white feathers ; aud are equally fierce and carni- 
vorous with the former : theſe are called the kings of the 
gallinazos; probably becauſe the number of them is but 
fall; and it is obſerved, that when one of theſe birds 
has faſtened on a dead beaſt, none of the others approach 
rill he has firſt eaten the cyes, which is generally the part 
he begins with firſt, and is gone to another place, when 
they all flock to the prey. 

Batts are very common all over this government; but 
Carthagena is infeſted with ſuch an infinite number of 
them, that atter ſun-ſet, when they begin to fly, they 
may, without exaggeration, be ſaid to cover the ſtreets 
like clouds. They are the moſt dexterous bleeders both 
of men and cattle ; for the inhabitants being obliged, by 
the exceſſive heats, to leave the windows of their cham- 
bers open, the batts get in, and if they find a perſon 
allcep with the foot bare, they inſinuate their tooth into 
a vein with all the art of a moſt expert ſurgeon, ſucking 
the blood till they are ſatiated, after which it flows out 
of the orifice to the great danger of the perſon's life. The 
reaſon why the puncture is not felt, is attributed to the 
gentle and refreſhing agitation of the air by the batt's 
wings, throwing the perſon into a deeper ſleep, and thus 
preventing his feeling the flight puncture. This alſo 
happens to horſes, mules, and aſſes; but beaſts of a 
thick ſkin are not ſo much expoſed to it. This account, 
which is extracted from the learned Don Antonio de 
Ulloa, is confirmed by M. Condamine, who obſerves, 
that there are ſome of a monſtrous fze; and that they have 
entirely deſtroyed at Borja, and other places, all the black 
cattle which the miſſionaries had introduced there. 

The great number of reptiles and inſets is not only 
an inconvenience to the inhabitants, but they are even 
very dangerous. The moſt common of the ſnakes, and 
at the ſame time the moſt poiſonous, are the coral-ſnakes, 
the rattle-ſuakes, and the willow-ſnakes. The firſt, 
which are generally between four and five feet in length, 
and an inch in diameter, make a very beautiful appear- 
ance, their ſkin being variegated with a vivid crimſon, 
grey, and yellow. The head is long, and flat, like a 
viper. Each mandible is furniſhed with a row of pointed 
teeth, through which, during the bite, they inſinuate 
the poiſon. The perſon bit ſwells to ſuch a degree, that 
the blood guſhes out through all the organs of ſenſe, and 
even the coats of the veins at the extremities of the fin- 
gers burſt. 

The willow - ſnake reſembles in colour and form a ſlick 
of that tree, and as they frequently hang from the boughs 
really ſeem to be a part of it, till a too near approach un- 
happily diſcovers the miſtake. Though their poiſon is 
lels active than that of the others, it is mortal, unleſs a 
remedy be ſpeedily applicd. 

Scolopendra not only ſwarm in this country, but are 
of a monſtrous ſize, and are the more dangerous from 
their breeding in the houſes: they are generally a yard in 
length, and ſome a yard and a quarter, with about five 
inches in breadth. The back and ſides are covered with 
hard ſeales of a muſk colour tinged with red; but ſo ar- 
ticulated as not in the leaſt ro impede their motion, and 
yet ſo ſtrong as to defend them againſt any blow; ſo that 
you can only kill them by ſtriking them on the kead. 
They are very nimble, and their bite, without timely 
application, proves mortal. 

Scorpions are not leſs common, and of different kinds, 
as black, red, muſk colour, and ſome yellow. 

The ſoldier ſnail, of which we have already given a 
deſcription, is here alſo dangerous, for the gripe which 
it gives with its two claws is attended with the ſame 
ſymptoms as the ſting of a ſcorpion. 

There are here an infinite number of butteiflies, 
which, though they differ in their figure, colours, and 
decorations, it is difficult to determine which are the moſt 
beautiful. But whatever pleaſure there be in ſeeing of 
theſe, it is far from equalling the pain which ariſes from 
the Humberleſs muſkettoes, of which there are large 
clouds of four different ſorts, all of them extremcly 
troubleſome. f 

The climate of Cathagena is exceſſive hot. From the 
mouth cf May to the end of November is the ſeaſon 
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huuder and tempeſts, the clouds precipitating the rain 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the ſtreets of the capital have 
the appearance of rivers, and the country of an ocean, 
The inhabitants make uſe of this opportunity of filling 
their ciſterns, this being the only ſweet water they can 
procure, From the middle of December to the cnd of 
April the rains ceafe, and the weather becomes agreeable, 
the heat being ſomething abated by the north-eaſt winds, 
This ſeaſon they call ſummer ; beſides which there is 
another called the little ſummer of St. John, as about 
the feſtival of that faint the rains are intermitted, and 
refreſhing gales begin to blow, and continue about a 
month, 

The almoſt invariable continuance of the great heats, 
without any ſenſible difference between night and day, 
occalions ſuch profuſe perſpiration, that the wan and 
livid complexion of the inhabitants would make a ſtranger 
ſuſpect their being juſt recovered from ſome terrible dif- 
temper. In all their motions there is ſomething relax and 
luggiſh ; it even affects their ſpeech, which 1s ſoft and 
flow, and their words generally broken: yet, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe appearances of ſickneſs and debility, they 
enjoy a good ſtate of health. Strangers from Eutope ge- 
nerally retain their ſtrength and ruddy complexi.n about 
three or four months ; but afterwards they are no longer 
to be diſtinguiſhed by their countenances from the oid 
inhabitants, 

The ſingularity of the climate is prob bly the cauſe of 
the ſingularity of ſzvera! diſcaſes which here affi&t man- 
kind: ſome of. theſe attack only the Europeans newly 
landed, and others are common to the inhabitants. The 
tirſt kind carries off a multitude of people, and extremely 
thins the crews of European ſhips, but ſeldom lafls above 
three or four days. This is cauſed in forme perſons by 
cold, and in others by indigeſtion, which foon bring on 
the black vomit, which very few recover. Some, when 
the vomit attacks them, are ſeized with fuch a delirium, 
that, were they not tied down, they would tear them- 
ſelves to pieces, and expire in the midſt of the molt ter- 
rible phrenſy. | | 

The inhabitants throughout the whole extent of the 
government of Carthage na are very ſubjcct to the leproſy; 
and in order to put a ſtop to the contagion of this diſ- 
temper, there is without the capital an hoſpital called 
San Lazaro, in which all perſons of both ſexes labouriug 
under this diſtemper are confined, without any diltinc- 
tion of age or rank; and if any refuſe to go, they are 
forcibly carried thither. But from thence the diſtemper 
is ſuffered to ſpread ; for their allowance being too ſmall 
for their ſubſiſt.nce, thoſe who have no other jg pport are 
permitted to beg in the city, and from their intercourſe 
with thoſe in health, the number of lepers never de- 
creaſes. The hoſpital reſembles a little town. Every 
perſon at his entcring it, where he is to continue during 
life, builds a cottage, in which he lives in the fame 
manner as before in his own houſe, none going out unleſs 
to aſk alms. The ground on which the hoſpital {lands 
is encompaſſed by a wall, and has only one gate, which 
is always carefully guarded. They live a long time under 
this diſtemper, and as it greatly increaſes the natural de- 
fire of coition, to avoid the diſorders that would rcfule 
from this, which is almoſt impollible to be controuled, 
they are allowed to marry. 

The itch and herpes are equally frequent among ſuch 
Europcans as are not ſetſonei to the (i ate; and if 
neglected in the beginning, it is dangerous to attempt a 
cure. 

A more ſingular and remarkable diſtemper, though lefs 
common, is the culebrilla, or little fuake, which is per- 
haps a tumor cauſed by malignant humours ſettled longi- 
tudinally between the membrane of the ſkin, and daily 
increaſing in length, till it ſurrounds the part affected, 
which is uſually the arm, thigh, or leg. The external 
indications of it are a round inflamed tumor, a quarter of 
an inch thick, attended with pain, but not vehement, 
and a numbnels uf the part, which often ends in a mor- 
tification. The natives, who firmly believe it to be a 
ſmall ſnake, are very ſkilful in removing, it. They firſt 
examine where the head is, as they call it, to which they 
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apply a ſmall ſuppurative plaſter, and gently foment the 


f 


whole tumour with oil. The next day the {kin under the 
plaſter is tound divided, and through the orifice appears 
a kind of white tibre, about the ſize of coarſe {. wing 
thread, which they carctully falten to a thread of ſilk, 
and wind the other of it about a card, rolled up like 4 
efliner. Aiter this they repeat the tomentation with vil, 
and the following day continue to wind about the cylin 
dric card the part of this {inall fibre that apyeacs in igt. 
and in this mauner proceed till the whole is extracted, and 
the pitient entirely cured. During this operation their 
clliet care is not to brenk the cuichritla, becaute, fay they, 
it would then caule a buour to tpread through the body, 
and produce a great quam ity of ſuch little ſuakes, as they 
will have them ty be. Wheuce the cure would become ex- 
tremely difficult. 

he city of Carthagena is ſituated in the tenth degree 
twen'y tive minutes forty-eight {econds north latitude, 
and in tlic feventy-Icventh degree twelve minntes welt 
longitude, three hundred and twenty miles ſouth of Port 
Royal in jamaica, on ſandy plain, which forms a nar- 
row palline on the loutu-welt to a part called Tierra 
Bomba, as |:r 1s Bocca Chica, The iortitications both 
of the city aud {rb 1rbs are conttcufted in the modern 
manner, and lincd with tree-llone. The gurrifon, in 
time of pon, conſt! of ten companies of regulars, cach 
conlilting of wevonty {-v.a men, including the officers, be 
lides fever: companics of militia, The city and ſuburbs 
are well laid-out, the (treets being ſtraight, broad, uni- 
form, and well paved. The houſes are built of ſtone, 
except a few ot brick, but chiefly conſiſt of only one 
ſtory above the ground-floor; however, the apartments 
are well coiutrived. All the houſes have b Iconics and 
lattices of woud, it being more durable in this climate 
than iron, which is ſoon corroded and dell oyed by the 
moilture and accimonious quality of the nitrous air, from 
whence, and the imoaky colour of the walls, the outſide 
of the buildings make but an indifferent appearance. 
There arc here a cathedral, a church dedicated to the 
Trinity, and a chapel of eaſe. he orders that have con- 
vents are tho“ of St. Francis in the ſuburbs, St. Au- 
guſtine, St. Dominic, La ölerced, that of the Jacobines, 
and the Recoll:cts, a college of Jeſuits, and an hoſpital 
of Sau Jian de Dios. The nanucrics are thoſe of St, 
Clara and St. Tercſa. 1e churches and convents are 
ſufficiently capicious, but not much ornamented in the 
inlide. 
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Carthagena, together with its ſuburbs, is equal to a 
city of the third rank in Europe. It is well peopled ; but 
molt of the inhubitants are deſcended from the Indians. 
The governor reiides in the city; it has alſo a biſhop, 
whole ſpiritual juriſdiction is of the ſame extent as that 
of the military and civil government: there is alſo a court 
of inquiſition. Beſides theſe tribanals, there is a lecular 
magiſtracy, conſiſting of regidores, from whom every 
year are choſen two alciades, which are generally perſons of 
great diſtinction ; and likewiſe a treaiury, in which all 
the taxes and money belonging to the king are received. 

The bay is one of the beſt not only on the coaſt, but 
in al! the known parts of the country. It extands two 
lexgues and a halt from north to ſouth, has a ſufficient 
depth of water, with good anchor:ge, and is ſo ſmooth 
that the ſiips are no more agitated than on a river. 
However, the many ſhallows at its entrance make the 
aſſiſtance of a good pilot neceſſary. The tides in this 
bay are very irregular, which is the caſe with almoſt the 
whole coaſt : it being often ſcen to flow a whole day, and 
after wards ebb away in four or five hours; yet the great- 
eſt alteration oblerved in its depth is two feet, or two feet 
and a half. The bay abounds with a great variety of 
wholeſome palatable fiſh, and a multitnde of large turtle; 
bur it is greatly inteſted with ſharks, which are extremely 
dangerous to ſeamen, as they immediately ſeize every 
perſon they diſcover in the water, and ſometimes even 
venture to attack them in their boats. 

In this bay the galleons from Spain wait for the arrival 
of the Peru fleet at Panama, and on the firſt advice of 
this fail away to Porto Bello. It is the firſt place in 
America at which the galleons are allowed to touch, and 
thus it enjoys the firſt fruits of commerce by the public 


ſales made there. The ſales, though not attended with 
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the ſa as thoſe of Porto Bello. are very con- 
ſiderable: for the traders of the inland provinces of Quito, 
Popayan, and Santa Fe, lay out great ſums tor fevers 
ſorts of poods, and thoſe ſpecies of provitions that are m 
wanted in their reſpective counties. The teders bring 
gold and filver in ſpecie, ingots, and dull; allo 
emera!.is ; tor beſides the lilver mines worked at Santa Fo, 
which ate very numerous, there are others which yiels 
the finclt eme: ai.!s, 
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The foir of Carthavena occaſions à 
great quantity of ſhops to be opened, and filled with 31! 
kinds of merchandize. This i: a time of univerſal profit ; 
to ſome by letiing lodgings and ſhops; to others by 
the increals of their refpettive trades; and to others 
by the labour of their negroe Naves, whoſe pay during 
this buſy time is proportionably increafed 53 and it is not 
uncommon for {laves out of their ſavings, after paving 
their maſters, and providing themſelves with neceſſaries, 
to purchaſe their ireedom. his commercial tumult 
jalts only while the galleons continue in the bay; for 
they are no ſooucr gone then ſilence and tranquility re- 
{ume their former place; for with tegad to the trade 
carried on With the other 0c mnmeuts, it is not very 
coultlerabic. 

The inhabitants of tliis cit; may be divided into dif- 
ferent tribes, who derive their o:i9in from a coalition of 
whites, neproes, and Indians. The Europeans are not 
numerous; muſt of them, alter acquiring a competent 
fortune, either return to Spain, or remove into the inland 
provinces, in order to increaſe it. The Europeans and 
Creoles ſettled at Car thagena carry on the whole trade of 
the place, While the other inhabitants are indigent, and 
obliged to have recourſe to hard labour for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. The dreſs of the whites, both men and women, 
differs but little from that worn in Spain; for perſons in 
high poſts have habits of the ſame form as in Euftpe, but 
with this difference, that they are all very light, the 
waillcoats and breeches being of fine linen, and the coat 
of ſome other thin ſtuff. Neckcloths are very uncom- 
mon, the necks of the ſhirt being adorned with large gold 
buttons, which gencrally hang looſe, On their heads 
they generally wear a cap ot fine linen, and others go en- 
tirely bare- headed. Fans are worn by the men: theſe are 
made of a kind of palm in the form of a creſcent, with a 
ſtick of the ſame wood in the middle. 

The Spaniſh women wear a kind of petticoat made of 
thin ſilk, without any lining, and on their body a very 
thin white waiſtcoat ; but even this is only worn in what 
they call winter, it being inſupportable in ſummer. 
They, however, always conceal their breaſts. When 
they go abroad they wear a mantelet, and on the days of 
precept go to the maſs at thrce in the morning, and re- 
turn betore the violent heat of the day, which begins 
with the dawn. 

Thoſe women who are not perfectly of the white claſs 
wear over the above petticoat one of taffety, of any co- 
lour they pleaſe, except black ; this is pinked all over, 
ro ſhew the other they wear under it. On the head is 2 
cap of fine white linen covercd with lace, in the ſhape of 
a mitre, well flarched, and terminating forwards in a 
point. They never appear abroad without this and a 
mantelet on their ſhoulders. The ladies and other native 
whites uſe this as their undreſs: inſtead of ſhoes they 
wear, both within and without doors, a ſmall kind of ſlip- 
pers. In the houle their whole exerciſe conſiſts in fitting in 
their hammocks, and ſwinging themſclves for air. In 
theſe they paſs the greateſt part of the day, and men as 
well as women often llcep in them, without regarding the 
inconvenience of being unable to lie at full length. 

Both ſexes poſſeſs a great deal of wit and penetration, 
with a genius proper to excel in all kinds of mechanic 
arts. This is particularly conſpicuous in thoſe who 
apply themſclves to literature, who at a tender age ſhew 
a judgment which in other climates is attained only by 
a long ſeries of years. This happy diſpoſition continues 
till they are between twenty and thirty years old, after 
which they generally decline as faſt as they roſe ; and fre- 
quently before they arrive at that age, when tlicy thould 
begin to reap the advantage of their ſtudies, indolence 
checks their progreſs, and they forſake the ſciences, 


, 


leaving the ſurpriſing effects of their capacity imperfect. 
This is doubtleſs owing to the want of proper objects fox 
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exerciſing their talents, and the ſmall hopes of being 
preferred to any poſt anſwerable to the pains they have 
taken. However, there are often ſeen here perſons ot ex- 
tenſive talents, both in the ſpeculative and practical 
ſciences, who retain them in all their vigour to a very ad- 
vanced age. | 

Charity is a virtue, in which the inhabitants of Car- 
thagena remarkably excel; and did they not exert it in 
the moft generous manner towards the Europeans who 
come thither to ſeek their fortune, theſe ſtrangers would 
often periſh with ſickneſs and poverty. 

The houſes of perſons of wealth and diſtinction are pro- 
vided with great delicacies ; moſt of the diſhes are dreſſed 
in the manner of the country, and ſome of them are ſo 
agreeable, that foreigners are no lefs pleaſed with them 
than the natives. One of their favourite diſhes is the 
agiaco, there being ſcarcely a gentcel family without it. 
This is compoſed of pork fried, birds of ſeveral kinds, 
plantains, maize, paſte, and ſeveral other things highly 
ſeaſoned with pimento. 

The inhabitants of any figure generally make two 
meals a day, beſides a flight repaſt. Their breakfaſt is 
uſually compoſed of ſome fried dich, paitery of maize- 
flour, followed by chocolate. Their di-iner conſiſts of 2 
much greater variety; but at night they have only a 
flight regale of ſome ſweatmeats aud chocolate. Some 
families indeed affect the European cuſto.u of having re— 
gular ſuppers, though they are generally lobe upon at 
Carthagena as detrimental to health. 

The uſe of brandy is fo common, that the molt ſober 

ple never omit drinking a glaſs of ir about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, alledging that it ſtrengthens the 
ftomach, weakened by the con tant perſpiration, and 
creates an appetite. Chocolate is fo co.nmon that there 
is not a negroe ſlave but conſtantly allows himle!t 2 regi'e 
of it after breakfaſt, and the negro women {ell it ready 
made abvut the ſtreets at the rate of a quarter of a rea, 
or about five farthings a diſk. This, however, is mixed 
with maize flour; but that uſed by people in good cir- 
cumſtances is neat and worked as in Spain, This they 
alſo conſtantly drink an hour after dinner, but never 


without eating ſomething with it. They alſo make great 


uſe of ſweatmeats and honey, never drinking a glals of 
water without previouſly eating ſome ſweatmeats. 
The paſſion for ſmoking is no leſs univerſal : the ladies 


and other white women alſo ſmoke in their houſes ; but | 


the women of the other caſts, and the men in general, 
regard neither time nor place. This cuſtom the ladies 
learn from their childhood, probably from their nurſes, 
who are negro ſlaves; and it is fo common among perſons 
of rank, that thoſe who come from Europe learn it, it 
they intend to make any conſiderable (tay in the country. 

The natives are fond of balls, which in houſes of diſ- 
tinction are conducted in a very regular manner. They 
open with Spaniſh dances, and are ſuceeded by thoſe of 
the country, which are not without ſpirit and graceful- 
neſs. Theſe are accompanied with ſinging, and the par- 
ties ſeldom break up before day-light : but the balls of 
the populous are intermixed with indecent geſtures, and 
a continual round of drinking, which frequently produces 
quarrels. 

Their burials and mournings are alfo ſomewhat ſingu- 
lar, and in theſe they endeavour to diſplay their gran- 
deur. If the deceaſed be a perſun of rank, his body is 
placed on a 17 45 catafalco erected in the principal 
apartment of the houſe, amidſt the blaze of tapers. 
The corpſe lies there twenty-four hours, or longer, dur- 


ing which it is viſited by the acquaintance of the family, 


and the lower claſs of women, who come to lament the 
deceaſed. Theſe women, who are generally dreſſed in 
black, come in the evening, or during the night, into 
the apartment where the corpſe lies, and throwing them- 
ſelves on their knees, riſe and extend their arms to em- 
brace it; then in a doleful tone, mixed with horrid cries, 
they begin their lamentations, which always conclude 
with the name of the deceaſed. Afterwards they begin 
in the ſame diſagreeable tone his hiſtory, rehearſing all 
his good and bad qualities, not even omitting his amours, 
till at length, quite ſpent, they withdraw to a corner of 
the apartment ſtored with wine and brandy, on which 
they never fail plentifully to regale themſelves. No 
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ſooner are theſe departed from the body, than others 
ſuccecd, till the women have taken their turn. The 
ſam2 is afterwards repeated by the ſervants, ſlaves, and 
ac juaintance of the family, which continues without iq- 
termiſſion during the remainder of the night. Che fu— 
neral is alſo accompanied with the like noiſy laments. 
tions, and even after the corpſe is depoſited in the grave, 
the mourning is continued in the houſe for nine dase; 
during which time the mourners never ſtir tren the 
apartment, where they receive the compliments of con— 
dolance, and in the night are attended by their relations 
and intimate friends. 

Before we conclude this article, it will be proper to 
give a conciſe account of the hoſtilities this city has 
ſuffered from foreigners, by whom it has becn frequently 
attacked, taken, and plundered. The tirſt invaſion was 
made in 1544, ſoon after its eſtablimment, by certain 
French invaders, conducted by a Curlican pilot. In 
158 5 it was taken and almoſt deſtroyed by dir Francis 
Drake, the ſcourge of the new Spaniſh ſettlements, M. 
de Pointis came before it in 1597 with a ſquadron of 
privateers under the protection of the French king; and, 
akter obliging the fort of Bocca Chica to ſurrender, 
whereby the entrance of the bay was laid open, he landed 
his men, and beſieged Fort Lazaro, the taking of which 
was followed by the ſurrender of the city; but the ca- 
pitulation was no ſecurity againft the lage of avarice, 
which had conſigned it to pillage. This conqueſt has 
been attributed to a private correſpondence between the 
,ernor and Pointis; and what increaſes the ſuſpicion 
is, that he embarked on board the French ſquadron at 
his departure, taking with him all his treaſures and 
ef is, none of when had ſuffered by the general cala- 
mity. In 1741 i: ſtained a long ſiege from the Eng- 
lich under admiral Vernon; but they were obliged to re- 
tire after they had made themſelves maſters of moſt of 
the fits and harbours, which was principally owing, 
beſides the ſtrength of the place, to the great mortality 
among the troops, and the diffcrences that araſe between 
the admiral and general. 
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A conciſe ſccoumnt of the Government of Santa Martha, 
Rio de la Hacha, Venezuela, New Andaluſia, and New 
Granada ; their Situation, Extent, Climates, Produce, 
and principal Towns. 
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HE government of Santa Martha is bounded on the 

eaſt by Rio de la Hacha, on the ſouth by New Gra- 

nada, on the welt by Carthagena, and on the north by 

the north ſea; extending about a hundred and forty miles 

from eaſt to wett, and about two hundred from norch to 
ſouth. 

The country is extremely mountainous, and ſome of 
theſe mountains, eſpecially that called Santa Martha, is 
{aid to be higher than the pike of Teneriffe. From hence 
reſult conſiderable advantages to the inhabitants, the air 
being cooler and more wholeſume than in ſome other 
parts of America near the equator. The air, however, 
is extremely ſultry by the ſca-coaſt; yet the mountains 
in the interior country are covered with ſnow, and the 
cold ſo intenſe, that while the people in one place are 
ſcorched with the ſun-beams, others at ſixty miles diſ- 
tance are ſhivering with the rigours of the ſeaſon. It 
rains very much in the months of September and October 
in that part of the country which lies towards the ſea- 
coalt ; but there is little rain in the other months, becauſe 
the eaſt and north winds which blow there diſperſe and 
drive away the clouds. The valleys of this country are 
exceeding fruittul, and produce oranges, lemons, pine- 
apples, grapes, and many other fruits. The country 
abounds in rich gold mines, and in the mountains are 
found ſapphires, emeralds, jaſper, and marble molt beau- 
tifully veined. At a league and a half's diſtance from 
the city of Santa Martha are ſalt- pondsx where they get 
very good ſalt, which is exported into the neighbouring 
provinces. 

The city of Santa Martha, which gives name to the 


province, is lituated on a branch of the Rio Grande near 
the 
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the mountains of Santa Martha, in the eleventh degree 
thirty- four minutes north latitude, Formerly the city 
was flouriſhing and populous; but it is much decayed 
ſince the Spaniſh fleets ao longer touch there. The in- 
habitants amount to about three thouſand ſouls, includ- 
ing all degrees; it is honoured with the reſidence of the 

vernor of the province, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
3 to the metropolitan of New Granada. The houſes 
are built with canes, and covered with palmeto leaves ; 
and ſome with pantiles. This town has frequeatly ſuf- 
fered by hoſtile fleets; for in 1525 it was entirely ruined 
by Sir Francis Drake, and the next year was plundered 
by Sir Anthony Shirley; in 1630 it was taken by the 
Dutch, and was afterwards frequently pillaged by the 
Buccaneers. 

On the eaſt ſide of the Rio Grande, about twenty 
miles from the capital, is ſcated the town of Baranca del 
Malambo, a place of conſequence on account of the britk 
trade caried on by the inhabitants. The merchandize 
of New Granada is brought down hither in boats, and 
conveyed to the bay abour forty miles below the town, or 
elſe directly to Santa Martha by a branch of the Riv 
Grande. 

On the ſouthern frontier of Santa Martha is ſeated the 
little province of Rio de la Hacha, in the form of a pe- 
ninſula, between the gulph of Venezuela on the eaſt and 
a bay of the North ſca to the weltward. The country is 
plealant, tolcrably healthy, and exceeding fertile. I he 
rains are not ſo violent as in Santa Martha, though there 
are frequent tornadoes and thunder ſhowers, In the mid- 
dle of the province are {ome mines of jaſper and chalce- 
dony, and on the coaſt a very rich pearl-fiſhery, in which 
the Indians are p:incipally employed, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the vigilance of the Spaniards, reap th- chief profits. 
The inhabitants of the open country {till enjoy the bleſl- 
ing of liberty, and form a numerous, retolute, and brave 
nations 

Rio de la Hacha, the capital, which gives name to the 
province, and takes its own from the river, at the mouth 
of which it is ſituated, was formerly called Neuſtra Se- 
nora de los Remedios, and [tans in the eleventh degree 
ſix minutes north latitude, about a hundred and twenty 
miles from the city of Santa Martha, and contains only 
about a hundred houſes. The towa was formerly rich, 
but it was ſo often taken by the Buccaneers, that in 1082 
the Spaniards abandoned it, but were afterwards in- 
duced to return, and detend it by building ſtrong forti- 
fications. 

Venczuela, the next province, is buunded on the eaſt 
by New Andaluſia, on the ſouth by New Granada, on 
the weſt by Rio de la Ilacha, and on the north by the 
North ſea, and includes the diltrict of Caraccas; ex- 
tending, according to ſome authors, four hundred miles 
along the coaſt of the North ſca, and near three hundred 
into the interior country. The climate is moderately 
temperate, and the foil fo rich and fertile as to produce 
two harveſts every year, and to feed great herds of black 
cattle and flocks of ſheep. The tamous lake of Maracaibo, 
which is eighty leagues in compals, adds equally to the 
beauty and convenicnce of the province; but though the 
water of the lake and the rivulets which flow trom it 
are drank, yet they are brackiſh and unwholeſome, and 
the natives are in great want of treth water. The inba- 
bitants of this province are ſaid to exceed a hundred thou- 
ſand, including Spaniards, mulaitoes, and negroes. 

Venezuela, or Cora, the capital of the province, is 
ſeated on the north-eaſt part of the peninſula, on the 
banks of the North fea, and lies in about a tenth degree 
forty minutes north latitude. It ist he reſidence of the 

vernor, the feat of the courts of juſtice, and the ſee of 
a biſhop ; but is neither remarkable for its commerce, its 
opulence, or its buildings: its ſituation alone in the midſt 
of the waters engages attention, and from hence it is that 
it has been called Venezuela, or little Venice. 

The town of Maracaibo, though inferior in dignity 
to the former, is more elegant, pleaſant, and wealthy, 
It fronts the lake of the ſame name, and has a great uum- 
ber of ſplendid edifices, adorned with balconies that 
command a proſpect of the lake at a great diſtance. The 
inhabitants are reckoned to exceed four thouſand, eight 
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hundred of whom are ſaid to be capable of bearing arms. 
Here is a governor dependent on the governor of the pro- 
vince, and it contains a large pariſh church, tour con- 
vents, and an hoſpital. Small veſſels are continually 
trading to this place with the merchandize and manufac- 
tures of all the rowns contiguous to the great lake, parti- 
cularly with cacao, or chocolate, indigo, ſugar, tobacco, 
and green hides. Nlaracaiho is allo a celebrated port for 
(hip-building, for which it is very convenient. | 

With reſpect to the country of Caraccas it extend 
as far as cape Blanco; but the coaſt is rocky and moun- 
tainous: it is, however, interſperſed with ſmall fertile 
valleys, which are ſubject, at certain ſeaſons of the year, 
to dry north-welt winds ; but is in gencal bleſſed with 
a clear air, and a wholeſome climate, A very extenſive 
illicit trade is carried on with this coaſt by the Engiith 
and Dutch, notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the Spa- 
ntards, who have ſcouts perpetually employed, and breat- 
works raiſed in all the vallers, | 

Carraccas, the chief town in the diſtri, is ſituated 
in the tenth degree ten minutes north latitude, at a 
conſiderable di ance from the tca. It is faid to be large, 
wealthy, populous, and exticrely difficult of acceſs, on 
account of the ſteep and dinggy hills over which at 
cuemy muſt march to it. 

Porto Cavallo is a ſeu- port town on this coaſt, which 
was unſuccelstully attacked in the late war by admiral 
Knowles, 

New Andaluſia is allowed to be a pretty province, 
the boundaries of which are not exattly known. How- 
ever, it has a part of Cuiana and New Granada on the 
ſouth, allo a part of New Cranada and Venezuela on the 
welt, the North ſca co the north, and the river Orgonoko 
on the eaſt; including the dilt:ifts of Camana and Paria, 
it extends, according to the molt reaſonable limits, five 
hundred miles from north to ſouth, and about two hun- 
dred und ſeventy from eaſt ro welt. The interior country 
is woody and mountainous, variegated with fine valleys, 
that yield corn and paſturage. The produce of the 
country chiefly conſiſts in ſugar, tobacco, medicinal roots, 
gums, dyeing drugs, Braſil wood, and ſome valuable 
timber. To theſe may be added pearls, for which the 
Spaniards fiſh along the coaſt. 

Cumana, or Comana, the capital of New Andaluſia, 
to which it ſometimes gives its name, ſtands in the ninth 
degree fifty- five minutes north latitude, and in the ſixty- 
fitth degree thirty minutes weſt longitude from London, 
about nine miles from the North fea, It was built by 
the Spaniards in the year 1520, and is defended by a 
ſtrong cattle, capable of making a vigorous defence, as 
appeared in the year 1670, when it was aſſaulted by the 
Buccaneers, who were repulſcd with great ſlaughter. 

New Granada, ſometimes called Santa Fe, and Caſtella 
del Oro, is bounded on the north by Santa Martha, Rio 
de la Hacha, aad Venezuela: on the eaſt alſo by Vene- 
zucla; on the ſouth by Peru; and on the weſt by Po- 
payan. The whole country is ſuppoſed to include a 
{pace of three hundred and thirty-ſix miles in length, and 
near as much in breadth. 

Though it lies between the firſt and ninth degree of 
north latitude, the climate is remarkably temperate ; fo 
that ſeveral writers affirm, that their equality of day and 
night is undiſturbed by any variety of ſeaſons ; but, upon 
a ſtrict examination, this does not appear to be ſtrictly 
true, there being in reality two ſummers and two win- 
ters. The country is beautifully variegated with hills 
and valleys covered with verdure. The mountains con- 
tain gold, filver, and emeralds; and the valleys are en- 
riched with all the neceſſaries of life, as corn, cattle, 
roots, and fruit; they produce likewiſe great quantities 
of guaiacum, gums, balms, drugs of various k:2J:, and 
other valuable articles of commerce. 

The capital of the kingdom, as it is called, is the city 
of Santa Fe de Bogata, ſeated on the bank of the lake 
Gatavita. It is the reſidence of the roval audience, and 
of an archbiſhop, who has for his ſuffragans the biſhops 
of Carthagena, Santa Martha, and Popayan. The city 
is large, populous, opulent, well built, and adorned with 
magnificent palaces and fine houſes; but as we can meet 
with no particular deſcription ot it for leſs thin a century 
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paſt, we may reaſonably conclude that it is much changed 
fince that time. There are, beſides the capital, I uma, 
Marida, Trinidada, and Truxillo. 


$ ECT. FE. 
Of the Government of POPAYAN. 


At Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate, Sl, and Produce; 
vit h a particular Deſcription of the Plant called Cuca and 
the Mopa-mopa, the dreadful Inſet named the Ma, and 
' the Manner of obtaining Gcli from the Mines. A De- 
fſeription of the City of Poayan, and its Government. 
E now come to the government of Popayan, which 
W is bounded on the north by the government of 
Carthagena; on the ealt by the kingdom of New Gra- 
nada; ou the ſouth by Peru; and on the welt its ancient 
boundary was the South ſca; but it has ſince been con- 
tracted by the new government of Choco; fo that only 
a part of it reaches to the ſea, Its extent is not precitely 
determined; but it is from calt to welt about eighty 
leagues, and lirtle leſs from north to ſouth. This g0- 
vernment is divided into two juriſdictions, of which that 
on the north and eaſt belong to Santa Fe, or New Gra 
nada, while all thoſe parts which lie towards the ſouth 
and welt are reckoned in the province of Quito, 

"The climate varies according to the ſituation of places, 
fome being more cold than hot, others the reverſe, and 
ſome throughout the whole year enjoy a continual ſpring, 
particularly Popayan the capital. The ſame may be ſaid 
of the ſvil, which produces in great abundance the corn 
and fruit proper to its ſituation, and the farmers breed 
great numbers of horned cattle and ſheep. "the jurif 
diction of Popayan is, however, ſubject to dreautul tem- 

s of thunder, lightring, and earthquaxcs, 

Among the plants of the country of Popayan grows 
the cuca, an herb ſo eſteemed by the Indians in fome 
provinces of Peru, that they would part with any kind 
of proviſions, the moſt valuable metals, gems, or any 
thing elle, rather than want it. It grows on a weak 
ſtem, which for ſupport twiſts itſelf round another ſtronger 
vegetable: its leaf is about an inch and a half or two 
inches in length, and extremely ſmooth. The Indians 
make ufe of it for chewing, mixing it with a kind of 
chalk or whitiſh earth called mambi. They put into 
their mouth a few leaves of cuca, and a proper quantity 
of mambi, and chewing them together, at firſt {pit out 
the ſaliva, and afterwards {walluw it; thus moving it 
trom ove {ide of the month to the other, till its ſubſtance 
is quite drained, when it is thrown away and immediately 
replaced by freſh leaves. This herb is ſo nutritive and 
invigorating, that they labour whole days without any 
thing elle, and on the waut of it find a decay in their 
ſtreugth. It alſo preſerves the teeth ſound, and fortifics 
the ſtomach. Great quantitics of this herb are cultivated 
by the Indians in the ſouthern provinces of Peru, and it 
makes no ſmall article of trade: a vaſt deal of it is in 
particular carried to the mine towns, that the owners of 
tie mines may furniſh the Indians with it, who otherwiſe 
could not be brought to work, or would not have ſtrength 
to go through it. This plant is the ſame with the betel 
of the Eaſt Indies, and is uſed there in the fame man- 
ner: the Ealtern nations, as the reader has already ſeen, 
are exceſſively fond of their betel, and the Indians of 

Peru and Popayan are no leſs of their cuca. 

ln the moſt ſouthern diſtrifts of Popayan are certain 
trees which yield a reſin called mopa-mopa, of which is 
made a varniſh, that is not only exquiſitely beautiful, 
but will bear boiling water, and even acids. "The me- 
thod of applying it is to diſſolve ſome of the reſin in one's 
mouth, aud then wet the pencil with it; afterwards it is 
dipped in the colour which is to be laid on, and when 
dried-has all the luſtre of the Chineſe lac; but with this 
ſuperior quality, that it never wears off nor becomes 
moiſt, though rubbed with ſpittle. The cabinets, tables, 
and other furniture made by the Indians of this country, 
are carried to Quito, where they are highly valued, 

In the valleys of Neyba, and others within this juriſ— 
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it contains. Its common name is coya, or coyba. It is 
ſhaped like a ſpider ; but is much leis than a bug. lis 
colour is of a fiery red, and, like the ſpider, is generally 
found in the corners of walls, and among the herbage. 
Its venom. is ſo extremely malignant, that on ſqueezing 
the inſect, it any of it happens to fall on the ſkin, either 
of man or beaſt, it immediately penetrates into the fleſh, 
and cauſes large tumours that are ſoon ſucceeded by death. 
Ihe only remedy hitherto known is on the firſt appear- 
ance of a ſwelling to ſinge the party all over the body 
with a flame of ſtraw, or the long graſs growing in thoſe 
plains. In order to this the Indians of that country lay 
hold of the patient, ſome by the feet and others by the 
hands, and with great dexterity perform the operation ; 


after which the perſon is thought to be out of danger. 


However, though this inſect is fo very noxious, yet 
{queezing it between the palms of their hands is attend- 
ed with no conſequence, the callous ſkin preventing the 
vermin reaching the blood: accordingly the Indian mu- 
leteers ſqueeze them between the palms of their hands 
to gratity the Euridffity of the paſſengers; but ſhould a 
perſon of a delicate hand make that trial, the effect 
would doubtleſs be the ſame as on any other part of the 
body. 
The people who travel along theſe valleys, where they 
are ſy much in danger from theſe coyas, are warned by 
the Indians who attend them, that if they feel any thing 
ſtinging or c:awling on their neck or face, to be careful 
not to icratch the part, nor even ſo much as lift up their 
hand to it, the coya being of fo delicate a texture, that 
it would immediately burit : and as there is no danger 
while they do not eject the humour in them, the perſon 
acquaints ſome of the company with what he feels, and 
points to the place, where it it be a coya, the other blows 
it away. The beaſts who are incapable of ſuch warning, 
are by inſtinct taught a precaution againſt the danger; 
tor before they offer to touch the herbage with their lips, 
they blow on it with all their force, in order to diſperſe 
any of theſe pernicious vermin; and when their ſmell 
acquaints them that they are near a neſt of coyas, they 
immediately leap, and run to ſome other part. Thus 
they ſecure themſelves from the venom of theſe inſects, 
though ſometimes a mule, after all his blowing, has 
been known to take in ſome with his paſture, on which, 
_ ſwelling to a frightful degree, it expires on the 
pot. 

Every part of the juriſdiction of Popayan abounds in 
mines of gold, great numbers of which are ſtill worked, 
and new mines are daily diſcovered. In the gold mines 
in theſe parts the gold is not incorporated with ſtone or 
other heterogeneous bodies; but is found diſperſed and 
mixed with the earth and gravel, as ſands are found 
mingled with earths of different ſpecies. Thus the whole 
difficulty conſiſts in ſeparating the grains of gold from 
the earth, which is eaſily done by running conduits of 
water. 

The manner of extracting the gold throughout the 
whole juriſdiction of Popayan is to dig out the earth of 
the mine, and lay it in a reſervoir made for that purpoſe; 
and when this is filled, water is conveyed into it through 
a conduit. They then fiir the whole, which ſoon turns 
to mud, and the lighteſt parts are conveyed away through 
another conduit, which ſerves as a drain, and this is con- 
tinucd till only the moſt ponderous parts, as little ſtones, 
land and gold, remain at the bottom. They then go into 
the reſervoir with wooden buckets made for that purpoſe, 
in which they take up the ſediment, then moving them 
circularly and uniformly, and changing the water, the 
leſs ponderons parts are ſeparated, and at laſt the gold 
remains at the bottom of the bucket clear from all 


| mixture, It is generally found in grains as ſmall as thoſe 


of land, though ſometimes what are called ſeeds, are 
found among it of different ſizes ; but generally they run 
ſmall. The water iſſuing from the firk reſervoir is ſtopped 
in another a little beneath it, and there undergoes a like 
operation, in order to ſecure any ſmall particles of gold, 
which from their extreme minuteneſs might be carried 
off by the current of the water being mix2d with the 
earth, and other ſubſtances. And 1aitly, this water is 
paſſed into a third reſeryoir ; but the ſavings here are 
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erally inconſiderable. The labourers are negro ſlaves; 
ome of whom are employed in waſhing, while others 
bring earth; ſo that the waſhers are kept in continual 
employment. The firmnefs of this gold is generally of 
ewenty-two carrats, ſometimes more, cven to twenty- 
three, and it is ſeldom below twenty-one. 

The city of Popayan, one of the moſt ancient in theſe 
parts, ſtands in a large plain, which on the north-ſide 
affords an uninterrupted proſpect of the country. It is 
fituated in the fecond degree twenty-eight minutes north 
latitude, on the eaſt fide of a mountain of a middling 
height called M, from its reſembling that letter, and 
deing covered with a variety of trees, affords an agree- 
able proſpect. The city is of a middling ſize, with broad, 
ſtraight, and level ſtreets, which, though not every where 
paved, are equally convenient. The foot-path near the 
houſes being paved in all parts, and the middle of the 
ſtreets being compoſed of hard ſmall gravel, they are 
never dirty in rainy weather, nor duſty in dry. The 
houſes are built with unburat bricks ; thoſe of note have 
one ftory, and the others only a gronnd floor. The 
church was erected into a cathedral in the year 1547, and 
is the only pariſh-church in the city. Here are likewiſe 
convents of Franciſcans, Dominicans, and Auguſtines, 
with a college of Jeſuits, all of which have churches ; and 
in the latter is a grammar-ſchool. Here are alſo two 
nuaneries. From the mountain of M iſſues a river, which 
by ruuning through the city, beſides other conveniences, 
carries away all its foil. Two bridges are erected over 
it, one of wood, and the other of ſtone; and its waters 
have a 2 medicinal virtue. In this mountain is 
alſo a ſpring of very fine water; but it not being ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply the whole city, it is conveyed to the 
nunneries and the houſes of people of rank. 

A little above a league to the north of Popayan runs 
the river Cauca, which is very large and deep, its cur- 
rent rapid, and ſubject to dangerous ſwellings in the 
months of Jane, July, and Auguſt. 


The inhabitants of Popayan, where the negroes abound, 
are chiefly deſcended from the marriages of the whites 
and negroes, ſo that the number of Indians here are in 
general very few. This goverument, however, has 
many large villages of them, and it is only in the capital 


and other Spaniſh towns that they are ſo greatly out-num- 


bered by the negroes. The inhabitants of Popayan are 
computed at between twenty and twenty-five thouſand, 
and among theſe are many Spaniſh families. While 
other towns ſee their inhabitants daily decreaſing, Po- 
payan conſtantly increaſes; for the many gold mines 
worked all over its juriſdiction afford employment to the 
indigent, and conſequently occaſion a great teſort of peo- 


ple to theſe parts. The city of Popayan is the conſtant 


reſidence of the governor, whoſe office being merely ci- 


vil, it is not neceſſary, as in many other places, that he 


ſhould be acquainted with military affairs : however, with- 
in the juriſdition of his government all civil, political, 
and military affairs are under his direction. He is alſo 
the chief magiſtrate of the city, beſides whom are two 
alcaldes annually choſen, and a proper number of regi- 
dores. Here is a chamber of finances, into which are 
paid the ſeveral branches of the royal revenue, as the 
tribate of the Indians, the duty on goods, the fifth of the 
metals, and the like. The eccleſiaſtical chapter is com- 
poſed of the biſhop, whoſe annual revenue amounts to 
ſix hundred thouſand dollars ; the dean, who has five 
hundred; the archdeacon, chanter, rector, and trea- 
ſurer, who have each four hundred. This ſee is a ſuf- 
fragan of the archbiſhop of Santa Fe de Bogata. As 
Popayan lies within the juriſdiction of the inquiſition of 
Carthagena, it has a commiſſary from thence. Here is 
alſo another of the croiſade ; but the authority of theſe 


leſs than the extent of the government, a conſiderable 
part of it being under the juriſdiftion of the archbiſhop 
of Quito. 
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The Situation and Extent of Peru in general, and of Quito 
in particular. Of the Climate, Diſeaſes, Soil, and Produce 
of the latter ; with a Deſcription of ſome of the moſt re- 
markable Fruits ; as alſo of the City of Quito, its Govern- 
ment, &c. the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants, 
and their Trade. 


HE great empire of Peru is bounded on the tiorth 

by Popayan, laſt deſcribed, on the caſt by the 
Andes, on the ſouth by Chili, and on the weſt by the 
Paciftc ocean; extending between the equator and the 
twenty - fifth degree ten minutes ſouth latitude, and be- 
tween the ſixtieth and eighty-firſt degree of weſt longi- 
tude ; thus it is about eighteen hundred miles in length, 
but its greateſt breadth does not much exceed three hun- 
dred and ninety. 

This country is divided into three grand diviſions, 
Quito, Lima, or Los Reyes, and Los Charcos. As to 
its climate, mines, foil, and produce, they differ greatly 
in different parts of the country ; we ſhall therefore treat 
of theſe in deſcribing its ſeveral diſtricts. 

The extenſive province of Quito is bounded on the 
north by Popayan, and includes a part of that govern- 
ment, and alſo of Santa Fe de Bogota; on the ſouth 
by the governments of Piura and Chachapoyas ; on the 
eaſt it extends over the whole government of Maynas 
and the river of the Amazons to the meridian, which di- 


vides the — from the Portugueſe dominions z and 
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Ba of heat and cold, and the conſtant equality of 
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Of PERU, including QUITO, LIMA, and LOS CHARCOS. 


on the weſt it is bounded by the South ſea; ex- 


tending, according to Antonio de Ulloa, fix hun- 
dred leagues in length, and about two hundred in its 
greateſt breadth ; but this greatly exceeds the computa- 
tion of all others of the great geographers. He, how- 


| ever, obſerves, that it muſt be owned a great part of 


thoſe. vaſt dominions are either inhabited by nations of 
ſavage Indians, or have .not hitherto been ſufficiently 


peopled by the Spaniards, if indeed they have been 


thoroughly known ; and that all the parts that can pro- 
perly be ſaid to be peopled, and effectually ſubject to the 
Spaniſh government, are thoſe intercepted by the two 
Cordilleras of the Andes, which in compariſon to the 
extent of the country may be termed a ſtreet, or lane, 
fifteen leagues, or ſometimes more, from eaſt to welt : 
but to this muſt be added ſeveral detached governments, 
ſeparated by very extenſive tracts, inhabited by free 
Indians, 

In order to form a right judgment of the happy tem- 
perature of the air of Quito, it is neceſſary to correct our 
ideas of the heat in latitudes cloſe to the equator ; for ex-- 
perience here ſhews, that in this reſpect the climate of 
Quito differs from all ethers, ſince in the centre of the 
torrid zone, or rather under the equinoctial line, the heat 
is not only very tolerable, but even in ſome places the cold 
is painful ; while others enjoy all the advantages of a per- 
petual ſpring, the fields being conſtantly covered with 
verdure, and enamelled with flowers of the moſt lively 
colours. The mildneſs of the climate, free from the 


9D 


judges does not extend beyond the dioceſe, which is far 
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the day and night, render this country, which from ds, 


ſituation might be thought to be parched by the conſtant 
heat of the ſun, and ſcarcely inhabited, both pleaſant 
and fertile; for nature has here ſcattered her bleſſings 
with ſo liberal a hand, that this country in ſeveral reſpects 
ſur paſſes thoſe of the temperate zones, where the viciſſi- 
tudes of winter and ſummer, and the change from heat 
to cold, cauſe the extremes of both to be more ſenſibly 
felt. However, in different parts of the country the air 
is very different; in one part are mountains of a ſtupen- 
dous height and magnitude, with their ſummits covered 
with ſnow. The plains are temperate, the valleys hot, 
and, according to the high or low ſituation of the coun- 
try, are found all the variety of gradations of tempera- 
ture poſſible to be conceived between the extremes of heat 
and cold. 

Quito, the capital, is ſo happily ſituated, that neither 
heat nor cold are troubleſome though both may be felt 
in its neighbourhood ; and what renders this equality 
more delightful is, that it is conſtant throughout the whole 
year, the difference between the ſeaſons being ſcarcely 
perceptible. Indeed the mornings are cool, the remainder 
of the day warm, and the nights of an agreeable tempe- 
rature. Theſe being almoſt the only variations, the in- 
habitants make no difference in their dreſs during the 
whole year; for though ſome wear filks or light ſtuffs, 
at the ſame time that others are dreſſed in ſubſtantial 
cloth, the former are as little incommoded by the cold, 
as the latter are by heat. 

The winds, which are healthy, blow continually, for 
the moſt part from north to ſouth ; bur never with any 
violence, though they ſometime ſhift their quarters, but 
without any regard to the ſeaſon of the year ; and were 
it not for ſome inconveniences to which this country 1s 
ſubject, it might be conſidered as the moſt happy ſpot on 
the earth: but when on the other hand theſe diſagree- 
able circumſtances are conſidered, all its beauties are 
obſcured ; for here are dreadful and amazing tempeſts 
of thunder and lightning, and the inhabitants, in the 
midſt of their ſecurity, are often ſurprized by deſtructive 
earthquakes. The weather during the whole morning 
till one or two in the afternoon, is generally extremely 
delightful ; a bright ſun and a clear and ſerene ſky are 
commonly ſeen ; but then the vapours begin to riſe, the 
whole atmoſphere is covered with black clouds, which 
bring on ſuch dreadful tempeſts of thunder and lightning, 
that all the neighbouring mountains tremble, and the 
city frequently feels their dreadful effefts. Soon the 
clouds diſcharge themſelves in ſuch impetuous torrents of 
rain, that the ſtreets appear like rivers, and the ſquares, 
though ſituated on a ſlope, like lakes. This generally 


continues till ſun-ſet, when the weather clears up, and | 


nature again puts on the beautiful appearance of the morn- 
ing. Sometimes indeed the rains continue all night, and 
they have been known to laſt three or four days, or more, 
ſucceſſively. On the other hand, this general courſe ot 
the weather has its exceptions, three, four, fix, or even 
eight fine days ſucceeding each other. 

The diſtinction of winter and ſummer conſiſts in a very 
minute difference : the interval between the month of 
September and thoſe of April, May, or June, is here 
called the winter ſeaſon, and the other months compoſe 
the ſummer. In the former ſeaſon the rain chiefly pre- 
vails, and in the latter the inhabitants frequently enjoy 
whole days of fine weather ; but whenever the rains are 
diſcontinued for above a fortnight, the inhabitants are in 
the utmoſt conſternation, and public prayers are offered 
up for their return. On the other hand, when they con- 
tinue a ſhort time without intermiſſion, the like fears pre- 
vail, and the churches are again crouded with ſupplicants 
for obtaining fine weather ; for a long drought produces 
dangerous diſeaſes, and a continual rain, without inter- 
vals of ſun-ſhine, deſtroys the fruits of the earth. | 

It is probably owing to ſome unknown quality of the 
air that the city of Quito is entirely free from muſketoes 
and other inſets of that kind, which in hot countries 
render life almoſt a burthen, They are not even known 
to the inhabitants, and even a flea is ſeldom ſeen here, 
nor are the people moleſted with venomous reptiles. 


The only troubleſome inſect here is the nigua, or pique, 
a very {all inſect ſhaped like a flea, but hardly viſible o 
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the ſight. They live among the duſt, and inſinuate them. 
ſelves into the legs, and the ſoles of the feet, or toes, and 
pierce e ſkin with ſuch ſubtlety that there is no being 
aware of them, till they have made their way into the 
ſkin, and taken up their lodging between that and the 
membrane of the fleſh, where ſucking the blood, they 
form a nidus covered with a white and fine tegument, re- 
ſembling a flat pearl, where they depoſit theepgs, and 
as the numbers increaſe, the nidus enlarges. There is 
an abſolute neceſſity for extracting it, as otherwiſe it 
would burſt of itfelf, and thus ſcatter an infinite number 
of ſmall aits, which becoming niguas, would in a manner 
undermine the whole foot. Theſe cauſe extreme pain, 
eſpecially during the operation of extracting them; for 
ſometimes they penetrate even to the bone. Theſe in- 
ſefts are very common at Carthagena, and many other 
places as well as here. 

Though the plague is unknown here, and in every 
other part of America; they have other diſeaſes that have 
many ſymptoms of it, as malignant ſpotted fevers and 
pleuriſies, which, when they prevail, ſweep away pro- 
digious numbers. Another diſcaſe here is called vicho, 
or mal del malle, which is a kind of gangrene in the 
rectum, and to which perſons afflicted with the flux are 
moſt liable. The venercal diſeaſe is ſo common, that few 
perſons are free from it, and its prevalence effaces the 
diſgrace with which it is attended in other countries. 
During the continuance of the north and north-eaſt 
winds, which are the coldeſt, the inhabitants are afflicted 
with painful catarrhs. Canine madneſs is entizely unknown 
in America; but there is here a diſcaſe that in ſome re- 
ſpects reſembles it, and in others is like the ſmall-pox ; this 
diſeaſe few or none eſcape, but having ouce had it, are 
never more afflicted with it. The ſymptoms are con- 
vulſions in every part of the body, a continual endeavour 
to bite, a delirium, and vomiting bluod. Thoſe whoſe 
conſtitutions are unable to ſupport the conflicts of this 
diſtemper, periſh ; but this is equally common throughout 
all South America. 

The fertility of the ſoil is incredible, for the fruits and 


beauties of the ſeveral ſeaſons are ſeen here at the ſame. 


time, and the curious European obſerves with a pleaſin 
admiration, that while ſome herbs of the field are fadin 
others of the fame kind are ſpringing up; while ſome 
flowers lole their beauty, others blow ro continue the 
enamelled proſpect: thus, when the fruits of the trees 
have attained their maturity, and the leaves begin to 
change their colours, freſh leaves bloſſom, and fruits are 
ſeen in their proper gradations in lize and ripeneſs on the 
ſame tree. The ſame incetfant fertility is conſpicuous in 
the corn, both reaping and ſowing being carried on at the 
ſame time. That corn which had been lately ſown is 
coming up, that which had been longer ſown is in ear, 
and the more advanced is perſectly ripe ; ſo that the de- 
clivity of the neighbouring kills exhibit all the beauties 
of the four ſeaſons in one ſingle view. Though all this 
is generally ſeen, yet there is a ſettled time for the grand 
harveſt : but ſometimes the moſt tavourable ſeaſon for 
ſowing in one place is a month or two after that of an- 
other, though their diſtance does not exceed three or four 
leagues. Thus in different ſpors, aud ſometimes in one 
and the ſame, ſowing and reaping are performed through- 
out the whole year, the forwardneſs or retardment natu- 
rally ariſing from the different ſituations, as mountains, 
riſing grounds, plains, and valleys ; and the tempera- 
ture being different in each, the beſt times for performs 
ing the ſeveral operations of huſbundry muſt alſo differ. 
The only article of food of which there is here auy 
ſcarcity is pulſe ; but this deficiency is ſupplied by roots. 
The principal of theſe are camates, arucachas, yucas, 
ocas, and papas. The three former are the natives of 
hot countries, and cultivated in the plantations of ſugar- 
canes, and in the ſpots called valleys and yungas, the 
former ſignifying here plains in a bottom, and the latter 
on the ſides of the Cordilleras ; but both ia a hoc expoſure. 
In theſe are produced plantanes, guincos, Guinea pep- 
per, granadillas, and others natural to warm climates. 
The cold parts produce pears, peaches, apricots, necta- 
rines, meluns, water-melons, quaitambos, and aurimelos. 
The parts which can neither be denominated hot nor 
cold produce fruitillas, or Peruvian firawberries. The 


tucculen: 
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ſucculent fruits which require a warm climate are likewiſe | 
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bere in great plenty throughout the whole year, as China 
and Seville oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, cidras, and 
roronjas. The trees arc full of bloſſoms and fruit all 
the year round, equally with thoſe that are natives of the 
climate, and abundantly ſupply the tables ot the inha- 
bitants. 

We ſhall now give a particular account of fome of the 
molt remarkable of theſe fruits. 

The chirimoya is univerſally allowed to be one of the 
moſt delicious fruits in the world. Its dimenſions are 
various, it being trom one to five inches in diameter. Its 
figure is imperfectly round, flatted towards the talk, 
where it forms a kind of navel ; but all the other parts 
are nearly circular. It is covered with a thin (oft ſhell, 
which adheres to cloſely to the pulp, as not to be ſeparated 
from it without a knife. The outward coat is green, 
variegated with prominent veins, turming all over it a 
kind of network. The pulp is white, and contains a 
large quantity of juice reſgnbling honey, ' of a ſweet 
taſte, mixed with a gentle acid of a met exquiſite flavour. 
The ſeeds are formed in ſeveral parts cf the pulp, and are 
ſomewhat flat. The ttez is high and rufied, the ſtem 
large and round, but with ſome inequalities full of ellip- 
tic leaves, terminating in a point, The bloſſom differs 
little from the colour of the leaves, which is a darkiſh 
green; and though far from being beautiful, is remarkable 
tor its incomparable fragrance, and are therefore ſo much 
admired by the ladies, that they purchaſe them at any 

rice. . 
The granadilla in its ſpe reſembles a hen's egg, but 


| is larger. The outlide of the ſhell is ſmooth, gloſſy, and 


of a taint carnation colour, and the infide white and ſoft. 
The ſhe!l contains a viſcous liquid ſuhſtance full of very 
ſmall and delicate grains, leſs hard than thoſe of the 

egranate. This medullary ſubſtance is ſeparated from 
the ſhell by a fine and tranſparent membrane. This fruit 
has a delightful ſweetneſs blended with acidity, very cor- 
dial and refreſhing, and ſo wholeſome that there is no 
danger of indulging, one's appetite. 

The laſt of the fruits we ſhall mention is the frutilla, 
or Peruvian ſtrawberry, which is very different from that 
of Europe ia ſize ; for though they are here generally 
not above an inch in length, they are much larger in 
other parts of Peru ; but their taſte, though juicy, and 
not unpalatable, is not equal to thoſe in Europe. 

The city of Quito is ſeated in thirteen minutes thirty- 
three ſeconds ſouth latitude, on the eaſtern ſkirts of the 
welt Cordillera of the Andes, thirty-five leagues weſt of 
the coaſt of rhe South fea, The city is built on the ac- 
clivity of the mountain of Pichincha, which riſes far 
above the clouds, and is ſurrounded by others of 2 mid- 
dling height, among a number of beaches or clefts, ſome 
of which arc of a conſiderable depth, and run quite through 
the city, ſo that great part of the buildings ſtand upon 
arches : this renders the ſtreets irregular and extremely 
uneven. Near the city are two ſpacious plains, one on 
the ſouth three leagues in length, and the other on the 
north about two leagues in extent; and both being in- 
terſperſed with ſeats and cultivated land, greatly add to 
the proſpect of the city, they being continually covered 
with a lively verdure enamelled with flowers. This ſcene 
is beautifully diverſified with a multitude of cattle feeding 
on the eminences. Theſe two plains contract as they 
approach the city, and at their junction form a neck 
of land covered with thoſe eminences on which part of 
Quito ſtands. It may perhaps appear ſtrange, that, not- 
withſtanding two ſuch beautiful and extenſive plains are 
ſo near, the city ſhould be placed in ſo inconvenient a 
ſituation ; but the firſt founders were fond of building it 
on the ſpot where ſtood the ancient capital of the Indians. 
It was formerly in much greater repute than it is at pre- 

ſent, for the inhabitants now daily decreaſe, and whole 
ſtreets of Indian huts are entirely forſaken. 

The principal ſquare is ſpacious, well - built, and fur- 
niſhed with ſome very magnificent buildings. On one 
ſide of the ſquare ſtands the cathedral, and oppoſite to it 
is the epiſcopal palace; the third fide is taken up by the 
town-houſe ; the fourth by the palace of the audience; 
and in the centre is an elegant fountain: but the ſquare 


is rather disfigured than adorned by the palace of the au- 
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dience, the greateſt part of it being ſuffered to run to ruin, 


and only a few halls and offices raken care of. Four 


ſtreets terminating at the angles of the {quare are ſtraights 
broad, »nd handſome ; but ar the diſtance of three or 
four hundred yards from the ſquare begin the trouble- 
ſome declivities, which there deprive the inhabitants of 
the uſe of coaches or any other wheel-cartiages. 

Except the four ſtrects above - mentioned, all tlie reſt 


are crooked, and deſtitute both of order and ſymmetry. 


Some of them are croiled by breaches, and the houles 


ſtand on the ſides of their winding, coarſe, and irregular 


projcctions. Some parts are ſituated at the bottom ot 


theſe breackes, and others on their ſummits. The prin- 
cipal ſtreets are paved; but thoſe which are not, are almoſt 
im paſſable atter rain, 


Beſides the chief ſquare there are two others, both ver y 


ſpacious, with feveral others that are ſmaller. In theie 
the greateſt part of the convents are ſituated, and thence 
make a very handſome appearance, their fronts being 
adorned with ail the embeliithments of architecture, par- 
ticularly the Franciſcan convent, which js built of free- 
| ſtone, and from the diſpoſition of the parts, and the ele- 
gant taſte of the whole, is ſaid to be equal to the molt 
admired buildings in Europe. The principal houſes are 
very large, and ſome of them have ſpacious and weil-con- 
trived apartments, though none are above one ſtory in 
height, which is ſeldom without a balcony towards the 
ſtreet ; but their doors and windows are very low and 


narrow. They are built with unburnt brick, cemented 


by a moriar of uncommon hardneſs, that was in utc 


among the ancient Indians. 
The city is dirided into ſeven pariſhes, including the 


cathedra!, which, beſides the richactls of its furniture, is 


{ſplendidly adorned with tapeſtry and other coſtly decora- 
tions; but others of the pariſh churches are mean; though 
the chapel del Sagrario is very large, built who!ly of ftone, 


and its architecture built in an elegant taſte, 


The convents of monks are thoſe of the Auguſtines, 
Dominicans, and the fathers of Mercy, who are the heads 
of provinces : beſides theſe there is another of Franciſcan 
Recollects, another of Dominicans, and another of the 
fathers of Mercy; a college of Jeſuits, and rwo colleges 
for ſeculars, in one of which is an univerſity under the 
patronage of St. Gregory. Here are allo ſeveral nunne- 
ries, 2s that of the Conception, the orders of St. Clare, 


St. Catharine, and two of bare-footed Thereſians. The 
college of Jeſuits, as well as all the convents of monks, 
are very large, well-built, and ſplendid; and the churches 


belonging to them magnificently decorated, efpecially on 


ſolemn feſtivals, when the vaſt quantities of wrought 


plate, rich hangings, and coſtly ornaments expoſed to 
public view, are really amazing; and the nunneries, 
though they do not exhibit ſuch riches, exceed them in 
the elegance and delicacy with which they are adorned. 
Here is alſo an hoſpital under the care of the order of 
Our Lady of Bethlehem. 

The cathedral chapter conſiſts of the biſhop, whoſe 
annual revenue amounts to twenty-four thouſand dollars ; 
a dean, who has two thouſand five hundred ; an arch- 
deacon, chanter, treaſurer, and a doctrinal, who have 
two thouſand a year each; three canons, ho have fiftecn 
hundred each; four prebendarics, who have ſix hundred 
each; and two demi-prebendaries, each of whom has four 
hundred and twenty. In this cathedral the feſtivals of 
Corpus Chriſti and the Conception of our Lady are cele- 
brated with amazing magnificence; but the ſingular pomp 
in the proceſſion of the hoſt in the former ought not to be 
omitted. All rhe houſes of the ſtreets through which 


it paſſes are adorned with rich hangings, and ſuperb 
' triumphal arches are erected, with altars at ſtated diſtan- 
| ces that riſe higher than the houſes, on which, as on the 
| triumphal arches, are piled up ſuch immenſe quantities of 


wrought plate and jewels, diſpoſed in ſuch an elegant 
manner, as render the wholeeven more pleaſing than the 
aſtoniſhing quantity of riches. All the perſons in public 
offices march in magnificent dreſſes, and a number of 
Indians in rich habits, with bells on their legs, and play- 


ing on the tabor and pipe, attend the ceremony with their 


dances. 
With reſpect to the courts held at Quito, the principal 


is that of the royal audience, which conſiſts of the preſi- 


deut, 
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dent, who is governor of the province, with regard to law | 
affairs; four auditors, who are at the ſame time civil and 
criminal judges ; a royal fiſcal, who, beſides the cauſes 
brought before the audience, takes cognizance of every 
thing relating to the revenue; and an officer ſtyled the 
protector of the Indians, who ſolicits tor them, and when 
they are injured pleads in their defence. 

The next is the treaſury, the chief officers of which are 
an accomptant, a treaſurer, and a royal fiſcal. 

The tribunal of the Croiſade, which has a commiſfary, 
who is generally ſome dignitary of the church, and a 
treaſurer. 

Here is alſo a treafury for the effects of perſons deceaſed ; 
an inſtitution eſtabliſhed all over the Indies, for receiving 
the goods of thoſe whoſe lawful heirs were in Spain, un 
order to ſecure them from thoſe accidents to which they 
might be liable in private hands. 

Here is likewiſe a commiſſary of the inquiſition, with 
an alguazil-major and familiars, appointed by the inqui- 
fition at Lima. 

The corporation conſiſts of a corregidor, two ordinary 
alcaldes, choſen annually, and regidores. Theſe ſuper- 
mtend the election of the alcaldes, which is attended with 
no ſmall diſturbance, the people being divided into two 
parties, the Creoles and Europeans. ] | 

This city is very populous, and has among its inhabi- 
tants ſome families of high rank and diſtinction, deſcended 
either from the original conquerors, or pet ſous who at 
different times came from Spain inveſted with ſome lu- 
erative The number of great families is however 
but ſmall. 

The commonalty may be divided into four claſſes ; the 
Spaniards, Meſtizos, Indians, and negrues, with their 
progeny ; but the laſt are not ſo numerous in propor- 
tion to the reſt, as in other parts. 

The Creoles are well made, of a proper ſtature, and of 
a lively and agreeable countenance. The Meſtizos are 
alſo in general well made, often taller than the ordinary 
ſize, very robuſt, and have an agreeable air. The In- 
dians, both men and women, are commonly low, though 
firong and well proportioned ; but more natural defects 
are to be found among them than in any of the reſt. 
Some are remarkably ſhort, ſome ideots, dumb, or blind. 
Their hair is generally thick and long, which they wear 
looſe on their ſhoulders; but the Indian women phait 
theirs behind with a ribbon, and cut that before a little 
above the eye-brows, from one ear to the other. The 

teſt diſgrace that can be offered to an Indian of either 
＋ to cut off their hair; for whatever corporal puniſh- 
ment their maſters think proper to inflict on them, they 
bear with patience ; but this affront they never forgive ; 
and accordingly the government has interpoſed and limited 
this puniſhment to the moſt enormous crimes. Its colour 
is generally a deep black ; but it is lank, harſh, and as 
coarſe as that of a horſe. On the contrary, the Meſtizos, 
in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Indians, cut off 
their hair ; but the women do not imitate them, : 

The country is obſerved to abound more in women 
than in men, which is the more remarkable as thoſe cauſes 
which induce men to leave their country, as travelling, 
commerce, and war, naturally bring over more men from 
Europe than women. But there are many families in 
which there are a number of daughters, without one ſon 
among them. The women enjoy a more vigorous ſtate 
of health, which may be owing in ſome meaſure to the 
climate, and more particularly to the early intemperance 
and voluptuouſneſs of the other ſex. 

The whites may be conſidered as one ſixth part of the 
inhabitants, and the Meſtizos, who are the deſcendaats 
of the Spaniards and Indians, may be reckoned a third. 
The next claſs is the Indians, who form about another 
third, and others who are deſcended from theſe are 
about one ſixth. Theſe, 2 to the moſt authentic 
accounts, amount to between fifty and fixty thouſand 
perſons of all ages, ſexes, and ranks. The Spaniards it 
is natural to think are the moſt eminent for riches, rank, 
and power; yet it muſt be owned that many of them are, 
in proportion, the moſt poor, miſerable, and diftreſſed : 
for whatever be their circumſtances, they diſdain to ap- 
ply themſelves to any mechanic buſineſs, conſidering it as 


a diſgrace to that quality they ſo highly value themſelves 


the men in general, the whole conſiſting of.a ſhort 
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upon, which confiſts in their not being black, brown, or 
of a copper colour. The Meſtizos readily apply them. 
ſelves to arts and trades ; but chooſe thoſe of the greateſt 
repute, as painting, ſculpture, and the like, in which 
they particularly excel. Some of them have acquired 
great reputation; and ſome of the works of one of theſe 
Meſtizos have been carried even to Rome, where the 

were honoured with the unanimous applauſe of the vir. 
tuoſi: and what renders their exquilite performances ſtilł 
more admirable, is their wanting the tools that might be 
thought neceſſary to perform them with any tolerable de- 
gree of accuracy; but they are exceſſively indolent and 
flothful. The Indians, who are generally ſhoemakers, 
bricklayers, weavers, and the like, are not more induſ- 
trious. Ot theſe the molt active and tractable are the 
barbers and phlebotomiſts, who equal the moſt expert 
hands in Europe. The ſhoemakers on the other hand 
are fo ſlothful, that you have frequently no other way 
left ro procure the ſhoes you have beſpoke, than to pur- 
chaſe the materials, and lock up the Indian till they are 
finiſhed. This is chiefly owing to the cuſtom of paying 
for the work before it is done; for when the Indian has 
got the money, he ſpends it all in chicha, a kind of ale 
made of maize,” and is never fober while it laſts, and he 
is afterwards unwilling to work for what he has ſpear. 

With reſpect to the dreſs of the inhabitants, the Spa- 
niards, who wear a black cloak, have uader it a long coat. 
with a cloſe ſleeve open at the ſide; and along the ſeams 
of the body, as well as thoſe of the ſleeves, are button- 
holes, and two rows of buttons for ornament. In every 
other particular, people of fortune affect great magnifi- 
cence, wearing the fineſt cloths or (ilk ſtuffs, and very 
often gold and ſilver tidues, 

The ladics of the firſt rank wear on the upper parts of 
the body a ſhift, on which is a looſe jacket laced ; and 
over all a piece of baize. Every part of their drefs is as 
it were covered with lace; and on days of ceremony, 
they wear the richeſt ſtuffs, with a profulion of orna- 
ments. Their hair is generally made up ia treſſes, which 
they form into a kind of croſs on the nape of the neck, 
tying a rich ribbon twice round their heads, and forming 
the ends into a roſe at their temples. Thoſe roſes are in- 
termixed with diamonds and flowers, and have a very 
pleaſing effect. When they go to church they fometimes 
wear a full petticoat ; but the moſt uſual dreſs on theſe 
occaſions is the veil. 

The Meſtizos in general wear a blue cloth, manufac- 
tured in this country; but though the loweſt claſs of 
Spaniards are very ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
from them, either by the colour. cr faſhion of the cloaths, 
there appears but little difference between them. 

The Meſtizo women affe& to dreſs in the ſame man- 
ner as the Spaniſh, though they cannot equal the ladies 
in the richneſs of their ſtuffs. The meaner ſort wear no 
ſhoes ; bur, like the men of the fame rank, go bare- 
footed. 

The dreſs of the Indians conſiſts of white cotton draw- 
ers, which hang down to the calf of the leg, where they 
are looſe, and edged with a lace ſuitable to the ſtuff. The 
uſe of a ſtuff is ſupplied by a black cotton frock made in 
the form of a ſack, with three openings at the bottom, 
one in the middle for the head, and others at the corners 
for the arms; and thus covers their naked bodies down to 
the knees. Over this is a ſerge cloak, with a hole in the 
middle tor putting the head through, and hat made by 
the natives. This is their general dreſs, which they never 
lay aſide, even while they ſleep; and they have no addi- 
tional cloathing for their legs or feet. Ihe Indians who 
have acquired fome fortune, particularly the barbers and 
phlebotomiſts, diſtinguiſh themſelves from their country- 
men by the finencts of their drawers, and by weariug a 
ſhirt, which, though without ſleeves, has a lace four or 
five fingers in breadth, faſtened round like a kind of ruff 
or band. They are fond of ſilver or gold buckles to their 
ſhoes, though they wear no ſtockings ; and inſtead of a 
mean ſerge cloak, wear one of fine cloth, which is often 
| adorned with gold and ſilver lace. 

Thore are two kinds of dreſſes worn by the Indian wo- 
men, made in the ſame plain manner with thoſe worn by 


pettl- 
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coat and a veil of American baize. But the dreſs of the 
loweſt 
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loweſt claſs of Indian women is only a bag of the fame 
make and ſtuff as that of the men, which they faſten on 
their ſhoulders with two large pins; it reaches down to 
the calf of the leg, and is faſtened round the waiſt with 
a kind of pirdle. Inſtead of a veil, they wear about the 
neck a piece of the ſame coarſe ſtuff, dyed black; but 
their arms and legs are naked. The caciqueſſes, or In- 
dian women, who are married to the alcaldes-majors, 
governors, and others, diſtinguiſh themſelves by wearing 
a petticoat of baize adorned with ribbons, over which 
they have a ſort of black mantle, open on one fide, 
plaited from top to bottom, and gencrally faſtened round 
the waiſt with a girdle. Inſtead of the veil worn by the 
common Indian women, they have one much fuller plaitcd 
and hanging down from the back part of the head almoſt 
to the bottom of the petticoat. "This they faſten before 
with a large ſilver bodkin. Their head-dreſs is a piece 
of fine linen, curioully plaited, with the end hanging down 
behind, and they never appear abroad without their ſhoes, 

The youth of family are here inſtructed in philoſophy 
and divinity ; and ſome ſtudy the civil law, which they 
generally follow with reluctance. In theſ: ſciences they 
ſhew a preat deal of judgment and vivacity, but are very 
deficient in hiſtorical and political knowledge, as well as 
in other ſciences. The only employment of perſons of 
rank, who are not eccleſiaſtics, is viſiting their eſtates, 
where they reſide during the time of harveſt ; but few 
of them apply themſelves to commerce, permitting that 
lucrative branch to be poſſeſſed entirely by the Europeans. 
However, a few Creolcs and Meſtizos keep ſhops in the 
city. | 

The women of rank have 2 graceful carriage, and an 
amiable temper ; qualities which are indeed common to 
the whole ſex in this part of America. Their children 
are always educated under their own eyes, though little 
to their advantage, their extreme fondneſs preventing 
their ſeeing thoſe vices which to oticen bring youth to ruin 
and infamy ; they frequently endcavour to hide the vices 
of the ſon from the father; and when he diſcovers them, 
inter poſe paſſionately in detence of their favourite, in or- 
der to prevent his being corrected. 

The want of proper employments, and the great neg- 
lect of education in the common people, occaſion their 
balls and entertainments, of which they are extremely 
fond, to be conducted in the molt licentious manner; but 
perſons of rank and character are never ſeen at theſe 
meetings. 

The pcople have diſhes unknown in Europe; but are 
particularly fond of cheeſe; and have excellent butter 
in the neighbourhood of Quito. Sweetmeats are more 
admired here than in any other country, which neceſ- 
farily occaſions a great conſumption of honey and ſugar, 
One method of indulging this appetite is to ſqueeze the 
juice out of the ſugar-canes, let it ſettle, and curdle it; 
out of this curd they make ſmall cakes, called raſpaduras, 
which are ſo highly valued by the lower claſs, that with 
a ſlice of it, and another of bread and cheeſe, they make 
as hearty a meal as the rich with all their variety of 
diſhes. 

Rum is commonly drank here by perſons of all ranks ; 
but their favourite liquor is brandy. The diſorders 
ariſing from the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors are 
chiefly ſeen among the Meſtizos ; and the lower claſs of 
women, both among the Creoles and Meſtizos, are alſo 
extremely addicted to the fame ſpecies of debauchery, 

Another liquor much uſe in this country is mate, 
which is made of an herb, known in all theſe parts of 
America by the name of paraguay, as being the produce 
of thar country, Some of it is put into a calabaſh ripped 
with filver, called here mate, with ſugar and ſome cold 
water. After it has continued thi:s ſome time, the cala- 
baſh is filled with boiling water, and they drink the liquor 
through a pipe fixed in the calabaſh, In this manner 
the veſſel is filled ſeveral times with water, and freſh 
ſupplies of ſugar, till more of the herb is wanting. It 
is alſo uſual to ſqueeze into the liquor a ſmall quantity 
of the juice of lemons or Seville oranges, mixed with 
lome perfuines from odoriterous flowers. This is their 
nſnal drink in the morning lalting, and many ule it alſo 
at their evening regale. The manner of drinking it ap- 
prars very indelicate, the who:e company drinking (gc- 
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ceſſively through the ſame pipe, it being carried ſeveral 
times round the company till all are ſatisfied. "This among 
the Creoles is the hipheſt enjoyment; ſo that when they 
travel they never fail to carry with them a ſufficient quan- 
tity of it, and till they have taken their dote of mate they 
never eat. 

The vice of gaming is here carried to an extravagant 
height, perſons of rank and opulence have led the war, 
and their inferiors have almoſt univerſally followed their 
example, to the ruin of many families, ſome loſing their 
ſtocks in trade, others the very cloaths from their backs, 
and afterwards thoſe belonging to their wives, which 
they hazard with the hopes of by that means recovering 
their own. 

The common people, the Indians, and even the do- 
meſtics, are greatly addicted to itcaling. The Mcltizos, 
though arrant cowards, do not want audacity in this 
way; for though they will not venture to attack any one 
in the ſtreet, it is a common practice to ſnatch off a per- 
ſon's hat, and immediately ſeek their ſafety in flight. 
Trifling as this acquiſition may ſeem, it is ſometimes of 
conſiderable value; the hats worn by perſons of rank, 
and even by the wealthy citizens when dreſſed, being of 
white beaver, worth fifteen or twenty dollars, beſides 
the hat-band of gold or filver lace faſtened with a gold 
buckle, ſet with diamonds or emeralds, However, rob- 
berics on the highway are ſeldom heard of. 

In Quito, and in all the towns and villages of its pro- 
vince, different dialects are ſpoken, Spaniſh being no 
leſs common than the Inga, the langnage of the country. 
The Creoles uſe the latter as much as the former, but 
both are conſiderably adulterated by borrowed words and 
expreſſions, The firſt langunge generally ſpuken by 
children is the Inga; for the nurſes being ladians, many 
of them do not underſtand a word of Spaniſh, and thus 
they afterwards learn a jargon compoled uf both lan- 
guages. 

Ine ſum ptuous manner of performing the laſt offices 
of the dead demonſtrates how far the power ot habit is 
capable of prevailing over reaſon and prudence ; for their 
oltentation is ſo great in this particular, that many fami- 
lies of credit are ruined by prepoiterouſly endeavouring 
to excel others ; and the people here may be ſaid to toil 
and ſcheme to lay up wealth to enable their ſucceſſors 
to laviſh honours upon a body inſenſible of all pageantry. 

With reſpe&t to the commerce of the province of 
Quito, the perſons who are the chief conductors of it are 
the Europeans ſettled here, and others coming occalion- 
ally. The latter purchaſe the country goods, and fell 
thoſe of Europe. The manufactures of this province ate 
only cottons, fome white and ſtriped baize and cloths, 
which meet with a good market at Lima, for ſupplying 
the inward provinces of Peru. The returns are made 
partly in ſilver, and partly in fringes made of gold and 
filver thread, with wine, brandy, cil, copper, tin, lead, 
and quickſilver. On the arrival of the galleons at Car- 
thagena theſe traders reſort thither to purchaſe. Euro- 
pean goods, which, at their return, they conſign to 
their correſpondents all over the province. The coaſts 
of New Spain ſupply this province with indigo, of which 
there is a very large conſumption at the manulatures, 
blue being univertally the colour which this people affect 
in their apparel. They alto import, by way of Cuaya- 
quil, iron and ſteel both from Europe aud the couit of 
Guatimala. 
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Of the ſeveral Turiſditions in the Prevince of Brita; a 
Deſcription of the Town of San Miguel de lberra, with 
the Manner of catching will Aſſes; end a particular 
Account of the Cochineal Inſect, 


78 HE province of Quito is divided ir:to nine jariſlic. 
tions, which, beginning at the north, arc San Mj- 
gucl de Ibarra, Otabalo, the city of Quito, Lartacunga, 
Rio Bamba, Chimbo, or Guaranda, Guaraygu, Cuenca, 
and Loja, of which we mall only deferibe what appears 
moſt worthy of notice. x 
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The town of San Miguel de Ibarra is ſeated at the ex- 
tremiry of an extenſive plain, at a ſmall diſtance from a 
chain of mountains, and between two rivers, which give 
the plain a perpetual verdure. It is of a middling ſize, 
with ſtraight broad ſtreets, and moſt of the houſes of 
ftone or unburnt brick, and all tiled. It is ſurrounded 
with ſuburbs inhabited by the Indians, whoſe cottages 
make a mean appearance ; but the houſes in the rown 
are neat and uniform, though they have only a ground- 
floor, except thoſe in the ſquare, which have one ſtory. 
The pariſh-church is a large and elegant ſtructure well 
ornamented. The town has convents of Franciſcans, 
Dominicans, and the fathers of Mercy, with a college 
df Jeſuits, and a nunnery of the order of the Concep- 
tion. The inhabitants are computed at ten or twelve 
thouſand ſouls. 

In this juriſdiction ſugar-canes ripen pretty early, and 
yet may at any time be committed to the mill, there be- 
ing no neceſſity for cutting them at any preciſe time, 
they retaining all their goodneſs even when ſuffered to 
ſtand two or three months after they are ripe ; ſo that 
they are cut every quarter, and the mills kept at work 
during the whole year. 

Within the diſtrict of the village of Mira in this juriſ- 
diction are a great number of wild aſſes, which increaſe 
very faſt, and are not eaſily caught. The owners of the 
grounds where they breed allow all perſons, on paying 
a ſmall acknowledgment, to take as many as they can, 
in proportion to the number of days they employ in the 
ſport. The manner in which they are caught is as fol- 
lows : ſeveral perſons go on horſeback, attended by In- 
dians on foot, and on their arrival at a proper place form 
a circle in order to drive them into ſome valley, where, 
riding at full ſpeed, they throw a halter, the end of which 
is formed into a nooſe, over their heads; for theſe crea- 
tures, on finding themſelves incloſed, make furious efforts 
to eſcape, and if only one forces his way through, they 
all follow with irreſiſtible impetuoſity : but the hunters 
having caught them in the nooſe, throw them down, 
ſecure their legs, and leave them till the hunting is over, 
when, in order to bring them away, they pair them with 
tame beaſts ; but this is not eaſily performed, they being 
ſo fierce as often to hurt the perſons who undertake to 
manage them. They have all the ſwiftneſs of horſes, and 


neither ſteep aſcents nor declivities retard them in their 


career ; and when attacked they defend themſelves with 
their mouth and heels with ſuch activity, that without 
flackening their pace they often maim their purſuers : 
yet after carrying their firſt load their celerity leaves them, 
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colour it is probably owing, that the carpets of Loja and 
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the baize of Cuenca are preferred to all others. 

The cochineal inſect is bred on a plant called by the 
name of nopal, or the India fig-tree, in Latin opuntia 
maxima. The method of planting it is by making rows 
of holes about half a yard deep, and about two yards 
diſtant from each other. In each of theſe holes is placed 
one or two leaves of the nopal in a flat poſition, and then 
covered with earth. This leaf ſoon ſhoots up into a 
ſingle ſtem, which, during its growth, divides into ſeve- 
ral branches, and theſe ſucceſſively produce freſh leaves, 
the largeſt being neareſt the ſtem, which is full of knots, 
as are alſo the branches, and from theſe the leaves have 
their origin. The plant ſeldom exceeds three yards in 
height, its bloſſom is ſmall, of a bright red, and in the 
ſhape of a bud, from the centre of which proceeds the 
fruit, When the fig is ripe the outward ſkin becomes 
white; but the pulp is ſo fully impregnated with a deep 
red, that it tinges the urine of thoſe who eat it ; yet few 
fruits are more pleaſant and wholefome The cochineal 
was formerly imagined to be a fruit or ſeed of ſome pars 
ticular plant; but it is now known to be inſects which 
breed and are nouriſhed on theſe trees, where they place 
their eggs among the leaves. The juice of the plant, 
which is their ſole nouriſhment, is converted into their 
ſubſtance, which is thus rendered of a beautiful crimſon 
colour. When the inſccts are at their full growth they 
are gathered, and put into carthen pots; but great care 
is neceſſary to prevent their getticg out, as in that caſe 
great numbers would be loſt. When they have been 
confined ſome time in theſe puts, they are killed and put 
in bags. Theſe Indians have three methods of killing 
them; one by fire, another by the rays of the lun, and a 
third by hot water ; and to theſe are owing the ſeveral 
gradations of the colour. 'The method of killing them 
by fire is to put them on ſhovels into an oven moderately 
heated, the fine quality of the cochineal depending on its 
not being over dried at the time of killing the infects. 
However, the beſt method of deſtroying this valuable 
creature ſeems to be by the rays of the ſun. It is re- 
markable that this inſect does not in any viſible manner 
injure the plant, but extracts its nouriſhment from the 
moſt ſucculent juice which it ſucks by means of its pro- 
boſcis through the fine teguments of the leaves. 
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Gf the Government of PQuixes, Macas, and Jaen de Bra- 


their dangerous ferocity is loſt, and they ſoon contraſt cameras; their Situation, Climate, Extent, and Produce, 


the ſtupid look and dullneſs peculiar to the reſt of their 
ſpecies. It is alſo obſervable, that T; will not permit 
any horſe to live among them ; and it one happens to 
ſtray into the places where they feed, they all fall upon 
him, and without giving him the liberty of flying from 
them, bite and kick him till they leave him dead on the 
ſpot. They are very troubleſome neighbours, for when- 
ever one or two of them begin to bray, they are an- 
ſwered in the ſame vociferous manner by all within the 
reach of the ſound, which is greatly increaſed and pro- 
longed by the repercuſſions of the valleys and cliffs of the 
mountains. 

In the juriſdiction of Loja is produced that famous ſpe- 
cific for intermitting fevers known by the name of quin- 
quina, or the Jeſuit's bark. The tree which produces it is 
about ſeven yards high, and the body and branches of a pro- 
portionable chickneſs. The Indians, in order to take off 
the cortex, cut down the tree, bark it, and dry the quin- 
quina. Though there are here large foreſts of theſe trees, 
there is a ſenſible diminution of them, occaſioned by the 
Indians not ſowing the ſced, thoſe growing ſpontaneouſly 
being by no means equal in number to thoſe cut down. 

The juriſdiction of Loja has alſo a very great advan- 
tage from breeding the cochineal inſect, which is reckon- 
ed of equal goodneſs with that of Oaxaca in New Spain : 
but the inhabitants are ſo far from applying themſelves 
to this buſineſs ſo effectually as to ſupply the demands 
of trade, that they breed no more than they imagine 
will be ſufficient for the dyers in that and the neighbour- 


ing juriſdiction of Cuenga. To this _ and laſting 8 and ou the weſtward by the eaſt cordillera 
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are ſive governments in the province of Quito; one 


Þ ues the juriſdictions we have mentioned, there 
which is included in part of the province ot Popayan, 


already deſcrided; we ſhall begin with thoſe of Quixos, 
Macas, and Jaen de Bracamoros. 


dillera of the Andes. 
Joins to the juriſdiction of Popayan, to the eaſtward it 
extends to a river named Aguarico, and on the weſtward 


The two former arc ſeated on the eaſt ſide of the cor- 
Quixos, which lies on the north, 


it reaches to a part of the cordilleras of the Andes. The 
towns are here very ſmall, and unworthy of a particular 


deſcription : the principal are the citics of Archidona and 
Avila, whoſe inhabitants are obliged to be conſtantly on 
their guard againſt the free Indians, by whom they are 
ſurrounded, who frequently commit depredations among 
their houſes and plantations. They compole different 
nations, and are fo diſperſed all over the country, that 
every village is under continual apprehenſions from thoſe 
that live in its neighbourhood. 

The air of this country is hot and very moiſt, the 
rains are almoſt continual, and the country is covered 
with thick woods, in which are ſome trees of a prodi- 
gious magnitude, In the ſouth and weſt parts of Quixos 
is the cinnamon tree, a great quantity of which is cut for 
uſe in the province of Quito ; but the cinnamon is infe- 
rior to that of the Faſt Indics. 

The government of Macas is bounded on the eaſt by 
the government of Maynas, on the ſouthward by that of 


of 
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of the Andes. The nearneſs of Macas to thoſe moun- 
tains cauſes a ſenſible difference in the climate; for though 
it be alſo a woody country, the diverſity between the two 
moſt diſtant ſeaſons of the year is manifeſt. Thus winter 
begins here in April, and Jaſls till September; the atmo- 
ſphere is then clear, the ſky ſerene, and the earth cloathed 
with its various beauties, 

The country is very fruitful in corn; but one of the 
chief employments of the country people is the culture of 
tobacco, which, being of an excellent kind, is exported 
in rolls all oyer Peru. Sugar-canes and cotton alſo thrive 
well ; but the dread of the free Indians, who have often 
ravaged the country, diſcourages them from planting 
more than is juſt ſufficient for preſent uſe; they being 
here in the ſame unhappy ſituation as the people of 
Quixos, the villages having in their neighbourhood bands 
of Indians, who, when they imagine them to be fartheſt 
off, ſuddenly aſſault them. 

Among the infinite variety of trees in this country, 
one of the moſt remarkable is the ſtorax, the gum of 
which is of a moſt exquiſite fragrance; but is ſcarce, 
the trees growing in places at ſome diſtance from the 
villages, and it is dangerous going to them, on account 
of the hatred of the free Indians to all the Spanjards, 
for whom they lie in wait. The ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpect to ſome mines of ultra marine, from which very 
little is brought, on account of the danger, though a finer 
colour cannot be imagined. This territory alſo produces 
cinnamon trees, which ſome, who are allowed to be ex- 
tremely well verſed in natural hiſtory, maintain to be of a 
ſuperior quality to thoſe of the iſle of Ceylon. They viſibly 
differ trom thole of Quixos; but are ſuppoſed to owe their 
ſuperior excellence to the trees being more fully expoſed 
to the rays of the ſun, they not being here intercepted by 
the foliage of any other trees. Great quantities of copal 
are brought from Macas, and alſo wild wax ; but the 
latter is of little value. 

The government, which on the ſouth limits the juriſ- 
diction of the audience of Quito, and follows next to 
Macas, is that of Jaen de Bracamoros, whoſe inhabitants 
amount to about three or four thouſand, who are for the 
moſt part Meſtizos, with ſome Indians, and but very few 
Spaniards. 

The climate is like that of Quixas, only the rains are 
neither ſo laſting nor ſo violent. The foil is very fruit- 
ful in all the grain and products agreeable to the climate, 
and the country is full of wild trees, particularly the cocoa, 
which is produced in the greateſt abundance ; but though 
it is equal to that cultivated in plantations, it is of little 
uſe, for want of conſumption; and the carriage to any 
diſtant parts would be attended with ſuch expence as 
would prejudice the ſale. Thus the fruit rots on the 
trees, or is eaten by monkeys or other animals. There 
are here produced vaſt quantities of tobacco, the inhabi- 
tants being chiefly employed in its cultivation. It is pre- 
pared by ſteeping it in hot mead, or decoctions of fragrant 
herbs, in order to improve its flavour ; and being made 
into rolls, is ſent all over Peru, and the kingdom of 
Chili, The country alſo produces a great deal of cotton, 
and a prodigious number of mules, In the three govern- 
ments juſt mentioned are a great many wild beaſts, which 
have been already deſcribed in treating of countries of a 
like climate; but beſides theſe there are baſtard lions, bears, 
and the danta, an animal of the ſize of a bullock, and very 
ſwift; its colour is generally white, and its ſkin very much 
valued for making buff leather. It is remarkable, that in 
the middle of its head is a horn bending inward. Theſe 
three kinds of wild beaſts are unknown in the other coun- 
tries of the torrid zone, and their being known here is 
owing to the proximity of this government to the cordil- 
leras of the Andes; for in thoſe mountains they breed in 
a cold climate adapted to their nature, and from thence 
ſometimes come down into this country, 

Among the reptiles is the maca, a ſnake that has a 
ſhining ſpotted ſkin, like that of the tiger; but entirely 
covered with ſcales. It makes a moſt frightful appear- 
ence, its head being greatly larger than might be expected 
from the thickneſs ot its body, and has two rows of teeth 
and fangs, like thoſe of a large dog. The free Indians, 
to exprels their intrepidity, and to give them a mog ter- 
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rible appearance, paiat on their targets the figure af this 


ſnake ; the bite of which is incuratle, and wherever it 
has ſeized, it never lets go its hold. 


Sk CT. . 
Of GUAYAQU IL, 


Its Situatiin, Extent, and Climate; the prodigisus Number 
of Muſtettoes, and Rats, and the Diſeaſes of the Coun- 
try. Among its Produce are particularly def: ribed id 
Canes, the Vijahua, and Bejuco; and ameng the Animals 
is a large Account of the Alligator. The City of Guayaquil 
deſcribed,with the Manners andC:;ſtems of the Inhabitants. 


E ſhall now deſcribe the territory of Guayaquil, 
the laſt we have to mention in the government 
of Quito. It begins at Cape Pa{lado, in the twenty-firſt 
degree ſouth latitude, about thirty miles to the north of 
the bay of Manta. From this Cape it extends along the 
coaſt, including the iſle of Puna, to the town of Macha- 
la, on the coaſt of Tumbez, where it is terminated by the 
juriſdiction of Pinra ; from whence it runs eaſtward, and 
is bounded by that of Cuenga ; then turning northward, 
along the weſtern ſkirts of the Andes, it terminates on 
the juriſdiction of Bamba and Chimbo ; extending aboug 
ſixty leagues from north to ſouth, and forty or forty-five 
from eaſt to weſt. The whole country is one continued 
plain, and in winter is entirely overflowed. It is divided 
into ſeven lieutenancies, for each of which the corregidor 
appoints a lieutenant, who mult be confirmed by the au- 
dience of Quito. 

The rainy ſeaſon ſets in during the month of December 
ſometimes at the beginuing, ſometimes in the middle, and 
in others nat till the end of that month, and latts till 
April or May. During this ſeaſon the elements, the in- 
ſects, and vermin ſecm joined in a league to incommodg 
the human race. The heat is extreme, and the rains 
continue day and night, accompanied with frequent and 
dreadful tempeſts ot thunder and lightning; the river of 
Guayaquil, and all thoſe that fall into it, overflow their 
banks, and people are peſtered with innumerable {warms 
of inſets and vermin. 

The ſnakes, vipers, ſcorpions, and ſcolopendra in this 
ſeaſon find methods of getting into the houſes, to the 
deſtruction of many of the inhabitants; though they are 
not free from them the reſt of the year, yet at this time 
they are far more numerous and active; fo that it is ne- 
ceſſary to examine carefully the beds, for fear they ſhould 
conceal themſelves in them, To avoid being tortured by 
the muſkettos, all perſons, even the Indjans and negro 
ſlaves, are obliged to have curtains to their beds: thoſe 
uſed by the lower claſs of people are made of cotton, 
and others uſe white linen. Indeed the inhabitants are 
no where ſo greatly incommoded with volatile inſets, as 
at the town of Guayaquil, where it is impoſſible to keep a 
candle burning, except in a lanthern, above three or four 
minutes, numberleſs inſects fly ing into the lame, and ex- 
tinguiſhing it; and any perſon who is obliged to be near 
any light, is ſoon driven away by the infinite numbers 
that fill his eyes, ears, and noltriis, ** "Thele inſects, 
* fays Don Antonio Ulloa, were almoſt inſupportable tq 
* us during the ſhort clear intervals of ſome nights, 
« which we ſpent in making obſervations on the heavenly 
„ bodies. Their ſlings were attended with great torture, 
„ and more than once obliged us to abandon our obſer- 
vations, being unable either to {ce or to breathe for 
* their multitudes.” 

Another very great inconvenience attending the houſes 
here is the number of rats, every building being fo in- 
feſted with them, that in the evening they quit their holes, 
and make ſuch a noiſe in running along the ceiling, and 
in clambering up and down the ſides of the rooms and 
teſters of the beds, as to diſturb thoſe who are not ac- 
cuſtomed to them, and they are ſo little afraid of the hu- 
man ſpecies, that if a candle be ſet down, without being 
in a lanthern, they inſtantly carry it off; but as this 
might be attended with dreadful conſequences, they are 
ſeldom pur to the trial, though they take advantage of 
the leatt negleft. Ai! theſe inconveniences, Which ſecm 
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inſupportable to ſtrangers, and ſufficient to render the 
country uninhabited, has little cffit on the natives, who 
have been uſed to them from their infancy, and are more 
affected with the cold on the mountains, which is ſcarce 
felt by the Europeans, than all theſe diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances. 

The dry ſeaſon is the leaſt troubleſome, as then both 
the number an activity of theſe vermin are diminiſhed ; 
the heat is then aba ed by the ſouth-weſt and weſt · ſouth- 
welt breezes, hic conſtantly begin at noon, and con- 
tinue to refreth the carth till five or ſix in the morning 
of the following da he ſky is then always ſerene and 
bright, and the geutleſt ſhowers are rarely known; but 
the capital advantage is the remarkable ſalubrity of the 
air in that ſealon. The natives of the neighbouring 
mountains, who are inured to a cooler climate, cannot en- 
dure the air of Guayaquil, it having a natural tendency to 
debilitate them, and by an imtemperate uſe of its delicious 
fruits, they throw themſelves inro intermitting fevers : 
theſe are com mon at Guayaquil during the winter ſea- 
ſon, and are hcre particularly painful and dangerous. 
The black vomit is alſo dangerons in this country, The 
natives are likewiſe very ſubject to cataracts and other 
diſeaſes of the eye, which often cauſe a rotal blindneſs. 

Among the vegetable productions, we ſhall mention 
the canes, the vijahua, and the bejuco. 

The canes are remarkable both for their length, their 
thickneſs, and the water contained in their tubes. Their 
uſual length is between twelve and ſixteen yards, and 
though there is ſome difference in their ſize, the 
largeſt do not exceed fix inches in diameter. "The wood 
or {ide of the tube is about ſix lines in thickneſs, fo that 
when the cane is opened, it is made to form a board near 
a foot and a half in breadth, and hence it is not ſtrange 
that houſes ſhould be built of them. From the time of 
their firſt appearance, till they attain their full perfection, 
many of the tubes contain a quantity of water, and what 
is very remarkable, at full moon, they are either quite or 
very nearly full, and with the decreaſe of the moon the 
water ebbs. During the decreaſe it appears turbid, and 
at the full is as clear as cryſtal. "The water is not found 
in all the joints, one having water, and others not, al- 
ternately. The water is {aid to be an excellent preſerva- 
tive againſt the ill conſequence of bruiſes, and is there- 
fore drank by thoſe who come from the mountains, where 
ſuch accidents are in a manner unavoidable. 

The canes being cur, are left to dry, whence they ac- 
quire ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as to ſerve either for 
rafters, beams, flooring, or even maſts for the veſſels called 
balzas, Ships which load with cocoa are alſo ceiled with 
them, to preſerve the timbers from the great heat of that 
fruit. They allo ſerve as poles for litters, and for an in- 
finite number of other uſes. 

The vijahua is a leaf generally five feet in length, and 
two and a half in breadth ; growing wild, without any 
ſtem. The principal rib iu the middle is near half an 
inch broad; but all the other parts are perfectly ſoft and 
ſmooth. The under ſide is green, and the upper white, 
covered with a fine white viſcid down. It is commonly 
uſed for covering houſes; and ſerves for packing up ſalt, 
fiſh, and other goods, ſent to the mountains, to ſecure 
them from the rain. | 

The bejucos are a kind of woody cordage, of which 
there are two forts, one of which grows from the earth, 
and rwines round the trees; the other ſtrikes its root into 
certain trees, and from thence derives its nouriſhment. 
Both kinds, after growing to a great height, incline 
again to the earth, on which they creep, till they meet 
with another tree, to the top of which they climb as be- 
fore, and then again renew their inclination towards the 
earth, and thus form a labyriath of ligatures. Some are 
even ſcen extended, like a cord, from the top of one tree 
to another. They are ſo extraordinary flexible, that no 
bending or twiſting can break them. The ſlendereſt of 
them are between a quarter and half an inch in diameter; 
but the moſt common ſize is a little above half an inch: 
indeed there are others much thicker ; but thoſe are of 
little or no uſe, on account of the hardneſs contracted 
in their long growth. They are chiefly uſcd for laſhing, 
tying, or faſtening different things together ; and by twilt- 


ing ſeveral of them in the manner of ropes, they make 


cables and hawſers for balzas, and ſmall vellels; and are 
found by experience to loſt a long time in the water, 

Here are thick foreſts of various kinds of large trees 
differing in foliage, the diſpoſition of their branches, and 
the ſize of their trunks. In the level part of this woody 
extent are a great number of quadrupeds and birds, and 
among the latter are wild peacocks, buſtards, pheaſants, 
and ſome others, which are here ſo numerous, that did 
they not always reſt on the tops of the trees, where, from 
their enormous height, or their being covered with leaves, 
they are ſecured from danger, a traveller with a good 
fowling- piece might at any time procure himſelf an cle- 
gant repaſt. Theſe foreſts are, however, terribly infeſted 
with ſnakes. Among the monkeys is one ſpecies ſo very 
large, that when ſtanding on their hind legs, they are 
little leſs than ſix feet high. They are black, and in every 
reſpect very ugly, but are eaſily tamed, 

The river Guayaquil abounds in fiſh of various kinds; 
but their increaſe is greaily hinJered by the prodigious 
number of alligators, amphihious annuals that live both 
in the rivers and adjacent plains, though they are ſeldom 
known to go far from the banks of the river, When tired 
with fiſhing, they leave the water to batk themlelves in 
the ſun, and then appar rather like rotten wood thruwn 
aſhore by the current, than living creatures; but upon 
perceiving any veſſel near them, they imiediaicly throw 
themſelves into the water. They are the 121 vel? anima's 
of the lizard kind; ſome of them here are of lo montirous 
a ſize, as to exceed fifteen feet in length. The head is 
long, turning up at the noſe like the ſnout of a hog. ad 
furniſhed with two rows of ſtrong pointed teeth. During 
the time they lie baſking on the thore, they keep their 
huge mouths wide open, till filed wich muſkettos, flies, 
and other inſets, when, ſuddenly ſhutting their jaws, 
they ſwallow their prey. They generally avoid a man, 
and on the approach of any one, plunge into the water. 
The whole body of the alligator is covered with ſcales, 
impenetrable to a mulſker-ball, unleſs it happens to hit 
him in the belly, which is the only part vulnerable. This 
is an oviparous animal. 

The female makes a large hole in the ſand near the 
brink of a river, and in it depoſits her eggs, which are 
almoſt as large as thoſe of an oſtrich, and as white as 
thoſe of a hen; but much more ſolid. She generally 
lays about a hundred, continuing in the ſame place till 


they are all depoſited, which is about a day or two. She 


not only covers them with ſand, but, the better to 
conceal them, rolls herſelf over them, even to a conſider- 
able diſtance, and then returns to the water, till natural 
inſtinct informs her, that it is time to deliver her young 
from their confinement. When ſhe comes to the ſpot, 
ſhe is followed by the male; ſhe then tears up the ſand, 
and begins breaking the eggs, with ſuch care, that ſcarce 
a ſingle one is injured, and a whole ſwarm of little 
alligators are ſeen crawling about. She then takes them 
on her neck and back, to remove them into the water; 
but the watchful gallinazos ſeize this opportunity to de- 
prive her of ſome ; and even the male alligator, which 
indeed comes for no other purpoſe, devours what he can, 
till the female has reached the water with the few remain- 
ing; and then all that fall from her back, and do not 
ſwim, ſhe herſelf eats, whence of this formidable brood 
happily no more than four or five eſcape. 

The gallinazos, which we have deſcribed in treating 
of Carthagena, contribute greatly to prevent the increaſe 
of the alligators, they being extremely fond of their eggs, 
in finding which they make uſe of extraordinary addrels. 
Theſe birds often make it their ſole buſineſs to watch the 
females during the dry ſcaſon, when they lay their eggs, 
the ſides of the river not being then covered with water. 
The gallinazo conceals itie!f among the branches of ſome 
tree, where it ſilently watches the female alligator, till 
ſhe has laid her eggs and retires; but ſhe is no ſooner 
under the water, than the gallinazo darts down on the 
repoſitory, and with its beak, claws, and wings, tears 
up the land and devours the eggs, leaving only the ſhells. 
This banquet would richly reward its long patience, did 
not a multitude of gallinazos from all parts join the 


fortunate diſcoverer, and ſhare in the ſpoil. Theſe eggs, 
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when freſh, are alſo eat by the mulattoes. Thus Provi- 
dence diminiches the number of thoi2 deſtructive animals, 
which would ſoon increaſe fo faſt, that neither the river 
nor the neighbouring fields would be ſufficient to con- 
rain them; for as it is, their numbers can hardly be 
unagined. | Ee. 

The alligators are not wanting in addreſs in catching 
the fiſh, which is their principal food: eight or ten, as 
it were by agreement, draw up at the mouth of a river or 
creck, while others go a conſiderable diſtance up the 
river, and chace the fiſh downwards, by which means non 
of any bigneſs eſcape them. The alligators being unable to 
eat under water, on ſeizing a fiſh, raiſe their head a- 
bove the ſurface, and thus devour them; and, alter 
ſatisfying their appetite, retire to reſt on the banks. When 
they cannot find fiſh, they betake themſelves to the m 
dows on the banks of the river, and devour colts and 
calves. This is done in the night, that they may ſur- 
prize them in their ſleep; and it is obſerved that thoſe 
alligators that have once taſted fleſh, become fo fond of 
it, as never to feed upon fiſh, but in caſes of neceſſity. 
There are indeed many melancholly inſtances of their de- 
vouring the human ſpecies, eſpecially children who arc 
out of doors in the dak; and theſe voracious animal. 
having once ſeized them in their mouths, make ſure ol 
their prey, againſt that aſſiſtance which the cries of the 
victim conſtantly bring, by haſtening into the water, 
where they immediately drown, and then riſing to the 
ſurtace devour it at leiſure. The boatmen, by inconſi- 
derately ſleeping with one of their arms or legs over th 

ſide of a boat, have been ſeized by theſe animals, and the 
whole body drawn into the water. Thoſe alligators who 
have once feaſted on human fleſh, are known to be the 
moſt dangerous and entertain an inſatiable deſire of re- 
peating the ſame delicious repaſt. 

The inhabitants of the places where they abound, are 
very induſtrious in deſtroying them. Their uſual method 
is by a piece of hard wood, ſharpened at both ends, and 
baited with the lungs of ſome animal ; this they faſten to 
a thong, the end of which is ſecured on the ſhore, The 
alligator on ſceing the lungs floating on the water, ſnaps 
at the bait, and both points of the wood entering his jaws, 
he is dragged on ſhore with his mouth wide open: he 
then endeavours violently to reſcue himſelf, while the 
Indians bait him, knowing the greateſt damage he could 
do them is to throw dowa ſuch as for want of care or 
agility do not keep out of their reach. 

We ſhall now deſcribe the city of Guayaquil, which 
is ſeated on the weſt bank of the river of the ſame name, 
in the ſecond degree cleven minutes twenty one ſeconds 
of ſouth latitude. The old city is built on the fide of a 
mountain, and the new at the diſtance of ſeveral hundred 
yards; .and, for preferving a communication between 
them, a bridge of timber has been erected of about fix 
hundred yards in length. The city is of conſiderable ex- 
tent, it ſtretching along the bank of the river from the 
lower part of the old town to the upper part of the new, 
near a mile and a half; but it is not of a proportionable 
breadth, every perſon being fond of having a houſe near 
the river, both on account of the refreſning winds, which 
in the rainy ſcaſon are more eagerly coveted, as they are 
then very rare, and for the amuſements the river affords. 
The houſes of both towns are built of wood, and many 
of them covered with tiles, though the greateſt part of thoſe 
in the old town are only thatched with leaves. They are, 
however, large and handſome, and have one ſtory above 
the ground floor. In the front are ſhops of all kinds, and 
before them are generally ſpacious porticos, which, dur- 
ing the rainy ſeaſon, are the only places where you can 
walk, the ſtreets being utterly impaſſable. As a pre- 
caution againſt fire the kitchens ſtand twelve or fifteen 
paces from the houſes, to which they are joined by a long 
open gallery reſembling a bridge; but ſo (lightly built, 
thar it is inſtantly demoliſhed on the leaſt appearance of 
fire in the kitchen, by which means the houſe is preſerv- 
ed. Perſons of rank and fortune live ia the upper apart- 
ments, and the ground floor is let to ſtrangers Who come 
to trade, or paſs through the city with their goods, 

The ground on which the new city is built, and the 
ſavannahs in its neighbourhood, are not to be trave'led 
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ſeaſon: for it is not only of a ſporgy chak, hut is every 


where ſo level, tunt there is no decviiviry for carrying off 
the water, whence on the firſt rain it becomes ont ge- 
neral flougk. In that ſcaſon the fireers of the city are 
croſſed by very large plauks, but itere ſoon becoming 
(lippery, occalion Hcquent falls into the water, which at 
the return of the dry ſcaſon is foun evhaled, nd all the 
country rendered ſufficiently dry for travelling. 

The city is detended by three ſorts, two on the river, 
and one behind ir, all baile after the modern method of 
fortification. Theſe forts are built of large pieces of a 
very hard wood, which retains its ſolidity either under 
the water or in the mud. All the churches and con- 
vents are likewiſe of wood, except that of St. Domingo 
in the old town, whicl is of ſtone, the great ſolidity of 
the ground in that part being ſufficient to ſupport heavy 
buildings. Here is a pariſh church, and alſo a convent 
belonging to the Auguſtines, and another to the Franciſ- 
cans, with a college of jeſuits; but the monks are not 
very numerous on account of the ſmaiineſs of their re- 
venues, Here is alſo an hoſpital. 

The city and its juriſdiction are under a corregidor, 
who is nominated by the king, and holds his office dur- 
ing five years. Though he is ſubordinate to the preſident 
and audience of Quito, ke appoints the depnties in the 
ſeveral departments under his juriidiction; and the police 
ind civil government are under ordinary alcaldes and re- 
gidores. The revenue is under the management of a 
treaſurer and an acrumpt.nt, who receives the tributes of 
the Indians, the duties on imports and exports, and the 
taxes on the commodities either cufumed in the city or 
carried through it. Ihe cceleſiaſtical government is lodg- 
ed in the biſhop of Quito's vicar, ha is geueraily prieſt 
of the town. 

Guayaquil contains as many inhabitants in proportion 
to its extent as any Spaniſh city in America; the conti- 
nual reſort of ſtrangers greatly increaſes the number, which 
is computed at twenty thouſand. The inhabitants capa- 
ble of bearing arms are divided into companies of militia 
according to their rank and complexion, and are com- 
manded by officers choſen by themſelves, the corregidor 
being commander in chief. 

Though the heat is here equal to that of Panama or 
Carthagena, all the natives, except thoſe born from a 
mixture of blood, are freſh coloured, and are eſteemed 
the handſomeſt people not only in the province of Quito, 
but in all Peru. It is remarkable that the natives, not- 
withſtanding the heat of the climate, are not tawney, and 
that though the Spaniards have not naturally ſo fair a 
complexion as the northern nations, their children born 
here of Spaniſh women are very fair; a phanomenon 
which has never yet been fully accounted for. To theſe 
advantages it mult be added, that the inhabitants are 
greatly diſtinguiſhed by their elegance and politeneſs. 
In this city neceſiit'y has introduced ſeveral kinds of 
bread, to ſupply the want of wheat; and the moſt nſual 
is unripe plantanes cut into ſlices, roaſted, and ſerved u 
as bread, to which this is even preferred by the Euro- 
peans themſelves, the wheat-bread being here badly 
made, and this is far from being unpalatable. 

In the dry ſcaſon good water is very ſcarce at Guaya- 
quil, there being none at a leſs diſtance than four or five 
leagues up the river. In dreſſing their food they com- 
monly uſe beef-ſuet inſtead of butter, but it has the ſmell 
and taſte of tallow; which renders their diſhes extremely 
nauſeons to ſtrangers; and what is little better, they are 
all ſeafoned with Guinea-pepper, which thev think the 
fineſt ingredient in the world for giving a reliſh to their 
food, and uſe it in ſuch quanties as to make the mouth 
in a flame, 

The inhabitants of Guayaquil affect great ſplendor in 
their entertainments. The fr(t courſe conſiſts of differ- 
ent kinds of ſweat-rreats, the ſecond of high - ſeaſoned 
ragouts, and thus they continue to ſerve up alternately 
a ſucceſſion of ſweet and high- ſeaſoned diſhes. The com- 
mon diink on thei occations is brandy, cordials, and 
wine, of all which they drink freely during the enter- 
tainment; but the Europeans generally prefer wine. The 
cuſtom of drinking punch obtains generally among perſons 
ot dittnction, who generally drink a glals of it at elever, 


over, either on foot or ou horſeback, during the rainy and another in the evening ; it not only allaying tue 
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thirſt, but correcting the water, which, beſides the diſ- 
agreeable taſte communicated to it by the heat, produces 
exceſſive perſpiration ; and this cuſtom fo prevails, that 
even the ladies punctually obſerve it. 

With reſpect to the commerce of Guayaquil, it may 
be divided into two parts, one conſiſting of the products 
and manufactures of its juriſdiftion, and the other tran- 
ſtory ; its port being the place where the goods from the 
provinces of Peru and Terra Firma conſigned to the 
mountains are landed ; and, on the other hand, thoſe from 
the mountains def for theſe provinces are brought 
hither, and ſhipped for their reſpective ports. 

Chocolate, one of its principal products, is chiefly export 
ed to Panama, New Spain, and Peru, Timber, which 
is eſteemed the ſecond article, is chiefly ſent to Callao. 
Theſe branches of trade are of great advantage to 
Guayaquil, from the prodigious quantities exported ; 
and the trade of ſalt is not inferior to either, though the 
principal markets to which it is ſent are only the inland 
towns in the province of Quito. To theſe may be added 
cotton, rice, and fiſh, both ſalted and dried, horned cat- 
tle, mules, and colrs, tobacco, wax, Guinea-pepper, and 
Ceibo wool, which is the produce of a very high tufted 


tree. | 

The goods imported hither from Peru in return for the 
above-mentioned commodities, are wine, brandy, oil, 
and dried fruits. From Quito it receives baize, flour, | 
bacon, hams, cheeſe, and other goods; from Panama, 
European 4 purchaſed at the fairs; from Mexico, 
iron found in that country, but much inferior to that 
of Europe, naptha, tar, and cordage. 


SECT. V. 


Of the Cuſtomt and Manners of the Indians throughout the 
Audience of Quito. 


1 diſpoſition of the Indians in the province of 
Quito is extremely remarkable, and they appear 
to have no reſemblance to the people found there by thoſe 
who firſt diſcovered the country. They at preſent poſſeſs a 
tranquility not to be diſturbed either by te or un- 
fortunate events. In their mean apparel they are as con- 
tented as a prince clothed in the moſt ſplendid robes. 
They ſhew the fame diſregard to riches, and even the 
authority and grandeur within their reach is ſo little the 
object of their ambition, that to all appearance it ſeems 
to be the fame to an Indian, whether he be created an 
alcalde, or obliged to perform the office of a common 
executioner. Among them a reciprocal eſteem is neither 
increaſed nor diminiſhed by ſuch circumſtances ; the ſame 
moderation appears in their food, and they enjoy their 
ſimple diet with the ſame complacency as others do their 
well-furnifhed tables. Nothing can move them to alter 
their minds, it being common for them to decline a little 
act of ſervice, though offered a very conſiderable reward. 
Fear cannot 2 3 . puniſhment 
compel them, They are indeed againſt every 
attempt to rouſe them from their 1— Rb in 
which they ſeem to look down with. contempt on the 
wiſeſt of mortals. 

They are in general remarkably low, Thus in weav- 
ing carpets, curtains, quilts, and other ſtuffs being un- 
acquainted with any better method, in forming the woof 
they have the patience every time to count the threads one 
by one; fo that two or three years are requiſite to finiſh 
a ſingle piece. Their ſloth is ſo great, that ſcarcely any 
thing can induce them to work. Whatever therefore is 
neceſſary to be done is left to the Indian women, who 
are much more active; they ſpin and make the half ſhirts 
and drawers, which form the only apparel of their huſ- 
bands ; they cook the proviſions, grind barley, and brew 
the beer called chicha; while the huſband fits ſquatting 
on his hams, the uſual poſture of the Indians, looking at 
his buſy wife. The only domeſtic ſervice they do is to 
plow their little ſpot of land, which is ſowed by the 
wife. When they are once ſettled in the above poſture, 
no reward can induce them to ſtir ; ſo that if a traveller 
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cottages, they charge their wives to ſay that they are not 
at home. Should the, paſſenger alight and enter the cot- 


tage, the Indian would till be fafe; for having no 
light but what comes through a hole in the door, he 
could not be diſcovered, and ſhould the ſtranger even, 
ſee the Indian, neither intreaties nor rewards would pre- 
vail on him to ſtir a ſtep with him. 

In order that they may perform the works appointed by 
their maſters, and for which they are paid, it is to little 
purpoſe to ſtrew them their taſk ; the maſter muſt have 
his eye continually upon them, for he no fooner turns 
his back than they leave off working. They are lively 
only in parties of pleaſure, rejoicings, entertainments, 
and eſpecially dancing; but in all theſe the liquor muſt 
circulate briſkty, and they continue drinking till they are 
entirely deprived both of ſenſe and motion. Their pro- 
penſity to intemperance is ſo great, that the cacique and 
the alcalde never fail to be ot the company at all enter- 
tainments, and drink like the reſt, till quite overcome by 
the chicha. 

It is remarkable that the Indian women, whether 
maids' or married, and Indian young men before they are 
of an age to contract matrimony, are never guilty of this 
vice ; it being a maxim — them, that drunkenneſs is 
the privilege of none but maſters of families, who, when 
they are unable to take care of themſelves, have others 
to take care of them. 

When they celebrate any ſolemnity, the perſon who 
gives the entertainment invites all his acquaiatance, pro- 
viding for each a jug of chicha, containing two gallons. 
In the court of the houſe, if it be a = town, or before 
the cottage, if in a village, a table is placed, and covered 
with a carpet only uſed on ſuch feſtivals; and upon it 
is placed a light repaſt. The women preſent the chicha 
to their huſbands in calabaſhes, till their ſpirits are raiſed ; 
then one plays on a pipe and tabor, while others dance. 
Some of the beſt voices among the Indian women ſing 
ſongs in their own language; and thoſe who do not 
dance fquat down in the uſual poſture till it comes to 
their turn. When tired with intemperance they all lie 
down together, without minding whether they be near 
the wife of another, or their ov ſiſter or daughter. 
Theſe feſtivities ſometimes continue three or four days, 
till the prieſt coming among them, throws away all 
the chicha, and diſperſes the Indians, leſt they ſhould 
| procure more. ä 
Their funerals are likewiſe ſolemnized with exceſſive 
drinking. The houſe is filled with jugs of chicha, for 
the ſolace of the mourners and other viſitors; the latter 
even go out into the ſtreets, and invite all of their nation 
who happen to paſs by, to come in and drink to the ho- 
nour of the deceaſed. This ceremony laſts four or five 
days, and ſometimes more, ſtrong liquor being their 
ſupreme enjoyment. 

Though they are ſo addicted to intemperance, they 
| cannot be charged with gaming. They ſeem to have no in- 
clination for play, nor have above one kind of game, and 
that is of great antiquity. This game they call paſa, or 
a hundred, as he who firſt gets that number wins. They 
play with two inſtruments, one a ſpread eagle of wood, 
with ten holes on each fide, and pegs to ſæt up the game: 
the other is a dye of bone cut with ſeven faces, one of 
which has a particular mark, and is called guayro. 
Five of the others tell according to their number, and the 
laſt is a blank. In playing they toſs up the die, and the 
marks on the upper ſurface are ſo many gained; but the 
guayro goes for ten, and the like number is loſt if the 
blank ſide appears. This game is peculiar to the Indians; 
but is little uſed, except at their revels. 

The habitations of theſe Indians, like thoſe of others 
we have deſcribed, conſiſt only of a little cottage in the 
middle of which is their fire-place. Here both they and 
the animals they breed, live promiſcuoufly. They have 
a particular fondneſs for dogs, and are never without three 
or four, a hog or two, and a few poultry. Theſe, with 
ſome earthen ware, as pots and jugs, with the cotton 
which their wives ſpin, conſtitute the whole inventory 
of their effects, except two or three ſheep-ſkins which 


ſerve them for beds. Though the Indian women breed 


has loſt his way, and happens to come to one of their | fowl and other domeſtic avimals in their cottages, they 
| never 
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never eat them, and even conceive ſuch a fondneſs for 
them, that they will neither kill them with their own 
hands nor ſell them: ſo that if a ſtranger, who is obliged 


to paſs the night in one of their cottages, offers ever ſo 
much money hoe a fowl, they refuſe to part with it ; and 
he finds himſelf under the neceſſity of killing the fowl 
himſelf, at which his landlady ſhrieks, diſſolves in tears, 
and wrings her hands ; till at laſt, ſeeing there is no re- 
medy for what is paſt, ſhe wipes her eyes, and quietly 
takes what the traveller offers her, 

Many in their journeys take their whole family with 
them. The cottages are in the mean time ſhut up, and 
there being no valuable furniture to loſe, a ſtring or thong 
of leather ſerves for a lock. If their journey is to laſt for 
ſeveral days, they take their animals to the cotfage of 
ſome neighbour or acquaintance ; if otherwiſe their dogs 
are left guardians of the whole, and diſcharge their truſt 
with ſuch care, that they will fly at any one, except their 
maſters, who offers to come to their cottage. It is ob- 
ſervable that dogs bred by the Spaniards and Meſtizos 
have ſuch * to the Indians, that if one of them 
approaches a houſe where he is not very well known, 


they fall upon him, and if not called off, tear him to| beaſt 


pieces ; for they know them at a diſtance by their ſcent : 
on the other hand, the dogs of Indian breed are animated 
with the ſame rage againſt the Spaniards and Meſtizos, 
whom they likewiſe ſmell at a diſtance. 

The Indians in the audience of Quito act contrary to 
all other nations in their marriages ; for they never make 
choice of a woman who has not been firſt known by 
others, which they conſider as a certain ſign of her having 
ſomething pleaſing in her. After a young mar. has aſked 
the object of his affections of her father, and obtained his 
conſent, they immediately begin to live together as man 
and wife, and aſſiſt the father-in-law in cultivating the 
land. At the end of three or four months, and fre- 
quently of a year, he leaves his bride without any cere- 
mony ; and perhaps expoſtulates with his father-in-law 
for endeavouring to deceive him, by impoſing upon him 
his daughter, whom no body elſe had thought worthy of 
making his bedfellow. But if nothing of this happens, 
after paſſing three or four months in this commerce, which 

call amanarſe, or to habituate oneſelf, they then 

This cuſtom is ſtill very common, though the 
whole body of tke clergy have uſed all their endeavours 
to put a ſtop to it. Accordingly they always abſolve them 
of that ſin, before they give them the nuptial benedic- 
tion. 

Their intrepidity ſhews itſelf upon many occaſions, 
particularly in the alacrity and reſolution with which 
they halter a bull at full ſpeed, and with the ſame dexte- 
rity and courage they hunt the bears; for a ſingle Indian, 
with only a horſe and his nooſe, never fails of getting the 
better of all the cunning and rage of this furious animal. 
This nooſe is made of cow-hide, ſo thin as not to be 
ſcized by the beaſt's paw, and at the ſame time ſtrong 
enough not to be broke by the ſtruggles of the bear. On 
their perceiving this animal they directly make towards 
him, whilſt he rears himſelf up in order to ſeize the 
horſe. But the Indian, being advanced within a proper 
diſtance, throws the nooſe about the creature's neck, and 
twiſting the other end two or three times round the ſad- 
dle, he then with ſurprizing celerity claps ſpurs to his 
horſe, and the bear, unable to keep pace with the horſe, 
and ſtruggling to get free, is choaked. This atchieve- 
ment is looked upon as an admirable piece of courage 
and dexterity; and is commonly practiſed in the province 
of Alauſi, near the eaſtern Cordillera, where theſe crea- 
tures abound. 

A great part of the ruſticity in the minds of the Indians 
mult be imputed to a want of culture; for they who in 
ſome parts have enjoyed that advantage, are found to 
have as good rational faculties as other men; and if they 
have not all the politeneſs of civilized nations, they at 
leaſt think properly. All the Indians brought up to 
handicraft trades in cities and large towns are far more 
acute and ſenſible than thoſe who have ſpent their lives 
in little villages, and many of theſe diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their genius and abilities. 


. 
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SECT. VI. 


Of the CoRDILLERAsS of the ANDES. 


The moſt remarkable of them with reſpect to their Height 
and Volcanoes : their Climate: a remarkable Phenomennn : 
the Animals found upon the Andes : with a particular 
Deſeription of the Condor : the Bridges over the Rivers 
in the Andes ; and the Roads over the Mountains. 


— 
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E now come to the moſt remarkable mountains 

and deſerts in the Cordilleras of the Andes, near 

the countries laſt deſcribed. It has been obſerved, that 
the dependences of the juriſdictions of Quito are ſeated 
between the two Cordilleras of the Andes, and that the 
air is more or lefs cold, and the ground barren, accord- 
ing to the height of the mountains. Theſe barren tracts 
are called deſerts ; for, though all the Cordilleras are dry, 
ſome are much more ſo than others; and the continual 
ſnows and froſts render ſome part of them without a 
ſingle plant, and conſequently uninhabitable by man or 


Some of theſe mountains, which appear as if founded 
on others, riſe to a moſt aſtoniſhing height, and reach- 
ing far above the clouds, are here in the midſt of the 
torrid zone covered with perpetual ſnow. From baro- 
metrical experiments made on the mountain Catopaxi, 
it appears that its ſummit is elevated ſix thouſand two 
hundred and fifty-two yards above the ſurface of the ſea, 
ſomething above three geographical miles, which greatly 
exceeds the height of any other mountain in the known 
world. 

Cotopaxi became a volcano at the time of the Spaniards 
firſt arrival in this country. A new eruption happened 
in 1743, which had been for ſome days preceded by a 
continual rumbling in its bowels ; after which an aper- 
ture was made in its ſummit, as alſo three others near 
the middle of its declivity, at that period buried under 
prodigious maſſes of ſnow. The ignited ſubſtances eject- 
ed on that occaſion, mixed with a conſiderable quantity 
of ſnow and ice, melting amidſt the flames were carried 
down with ſuch amazing rapidity, that in an inſtant the 
plain from Callo to Latacunga was overflowed ; and, be- 
ſides its bearing down the houſes of the poor inhabitants, 
great numbers of people loſt their lives. The river of 
Latacunga was the canal of this dreadful flood, till being 
too ſmall for receiving the prodigious current, it overflow- 
ed the adjacent country, carried away all the buildings 
within its reach, and rendered the land near the town of 
the ſame name like a vaſt lake, and thoſe parts of ir 
that ſtood within the limits of the currrent, were entirely 
deſtroyed : but the inhabitants ſaved themſelves by retiring 
to a ſpot of higher ground behind their town. During 
three days the volcano ejected cinders, while torrents of 
melted ice and ſnow poured don its ſides. The fire laſted 
ſeveral days longer, and was accompanied with terrible 
roarings of the wind, ruſhing through the mouths of the 
volcano, At laſt all was quiet, and neither ſmoke nor fire 
were to be ſeen. However in May 1744, the flames 
forced a paſſage through ſeveral other parts on the ſides of 
the mountain ; ſo that in clear nights the flames, being re- 
flected by the tranſparent ice, formed a very grand and 
beautiful illumination. But on the thirteenth of November 
following it ejected ſuch prodigious quaatities of fire and 
ignited ſubſtances, that an inundation equal to the former 
Gon enſued, and the inhabitants of the town of Latacunga 
for ſome time gave themſelves over for loſt. 

The moſt ſouthern mountain of the Cordilleras is that 
of Mecas, or Sangay, which is of a prodigious height, 
and the far greateſt part of it covered with ſnow ; yer 
from its ſummit iſſues a continual fire, attended with 
exploſions which are plainly heard at forty leagues diſ- 
tance, The country adjacent to this volcano is entirely 
barren, it being covered with cinders ejected from its 
mouth. In this mountain riſes the river Sangay, which 
being joined by the Upano forms the Payra, a large river 
which diſcharges itſelf into the Maranon. 

In order to convey an idea of the climate on the top ot᷑ 
theſe mountains, we ſhall give ſome account of that which 


prevailed 
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prevailed on Pichincha, when Don George Junan and] 
Don Antonio de Ulloa were ſtationed there in order to 
make their proper obſervations in relation to the figure 
of the earth, where a judgment may be formed of the 


reſt ; the inclemency of the weather being in propor- 


tion to the height of the mountains. ; 

Pichic.cha, though famous for its great height, is twelve 
hundred and ſeventy-eight yards lower than the perpen- 
dicular height of Cotopaxi, and was formerly a volcano, 
but the mouth on one of its fides is now covered with 
ſand and calcined matter ; fo that at preſent neither ſmoke 
nor fire iſſues from it. Our learned author found the cold 
on the top of this mountain extremely intenſe, the wind 
violent, and they were frequently involved in fo thick a 
fog, or, in other words, a cloud, that an object at fix 
or eight paces diſtance was ſcarcely diſcernible. The air 
grew clcar by the clouds moving nearer to the ſurface of 
the earth, and on all ſides ſurrounded the mountain to 
a vaſt diſtance, repreſenting the ſea with their rock ſtand- 
ing like an iſland in the centre. When this happened, 
they heard the dreadful noiſe of the tempeſts that diſcharg- 
ed themſelves on Quito, and the neighbouring country. 
They ſaw the lightning iſſue from the clouds, and heard 
the thunder roll far beneath them. While the lower 
parts were involved in tempeſts of thunder and rain, they 
enjoyed a delightful ſerenity ; the wind was abated, the 
ſky clear, and the enlivening rays of the ſun moderated 
the ſeverity of the cold. But when the clouds roſe, their 
thickneſs rendered reſpiration difficult; ſnow and hail 
fell continually, and the wind returned with all its vio- 
lence; fo that it was impoſſible entirely to overcome the 
fear of being, together with their hut, blown down the 
precipice, on whoſe edge it was built, or of being buried 
in it by the daily accumulations of ice and ſnow. Their 
tears were likewiſe increaſed by the fall of enormous 
fragments of rocks. Though the ſmalleſt crevice viſible 
in their hut was ſtopped, the wind was fo piercing, that 
it penetrated through; and though it was ſmall, crowded 
with inhabitants, and the ſeveral lamps conſtantly burn- 
ing, the cold was ſo great, that every one of them was 
obliged to have a chating-diſh of coals, and ſeveral men 
were conſtantly employed every morning to remove the 
ſnow which fell in the night. By the aſperities of ſuch 
a climate their feet were ſwelled, and ſo tender, that 
walking was attended with extreme pain, their hands 
covered with chilblains, and their lips ſo ſwelled and 
chopt, that every motion in ſpeaking drew blood. 

There is in all this range of mountains, as far as 
«© I have travelled, ſays M. Bouguer, who was engaged 
« in the fame expedition as the gentlemen laſt mention- 
* ed, a conſtant inferior boundary, beyond which the 
* ſnow never melts; this boundary, in the midſt of the 
„ torrid zone, I found to be two thouſand four hundred 
and thirty-four fathoms above the level of the South- 
« fea, The ſnow indeed falls much lower, but then it 
is ſubject to be melted the very ſame day; whereas 
above that it preſerves itſelf, 


% The gather'd winter of a thoufand years.” 


Before we conclude this artice, it will be proper to men- 
tion a phænomenon of a very extraordinary nature, which, 
according to the author juſt mentioned, appears almoſt 
every day on the top of theſe mountains; and though it 
is doubtleſs as ancient as the world, it was perhaps never 
mentioned before. The firſt time our authors obſerved 
it, was when they were on the top of Pambamorea, a 
mountain leſs high than Pichincha. A cloud, in which 


they were involved at break of day, diſſipating, they 


faw the riſing ſun extremely fplendid, and the cloud paſl- 
ed on the other {ide oppoſite to the ſun, where it appeared 
very thin, and was about twenty yards diſtant from the 
place where they were ſtanding, when they ſaw in it, as 
in a looking-glaſs, the image of each of them; and what 
appeared ſtill more extraordinary, the head was adorned 
with a glory like what is ſeen round the heads of ſaints 
in pictures, each head being as it were the centre of three 
concentric iriſes, of very lively colours, and each with 
the ſame varieties as a rainbow, the red being outward ; 
the laſt or moit external colours of one touched the firſt of 


the following; and at fome diſtance from them all was — for a man to paſs over on horſeback ; and cuſtom 
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a fourth arch, entirely white. Theſe were perpendicular 
to the horizon; and as the perſon moved, the phænome- 
non moved alſo. But what was moſt remarkable, though 
there were ſix or ſeven perſons, each could fee none but 
his owh ſhadow, becauſe the cloud had an uneven ſur- 
face. The diameter of the arches gradually altered with 
the aſcent of the ſun above the horizon, and the phæno- 
menon itſelf, after continuing a long time, inſenſibly 
vaniſhed, Don Antonio Ulloa gives a particular deſcrip- 
tion of this phznomenon, and M. Bouguer, after de- 
ſcribing it, ſays, © „This was a kind of apotheoſis to each 
* ſpectator; and I cannot forbear mentioning again, 
© that each enjoyed the ſecret pleaſure of ſeeing himſelf 
* adorned with all theſe crowns, without perceiving 
* thoſe of his neighbour's. I muſt obſerve, howerer, 
* that this phænomenon doth not appear unleſs the 
* aqueous particles of the cloud are frozen.“ 
| In thoſe parts of the mountains that are not fo high as 
to expoſe them to external froſt, there grows a kind of 
ruſh, and ſeveral other plants, with a few trees of one 
or two ſpecies, which are too barren to admit of culti- 
vation. 
Though the ſeverity of the air on theſe deſerts is fo 
great, that all animals cannot live upon them, yet they 


afford many deer, which feed on the ſlraw or ruſhes * 


peculiar to thoſe parts ; and ſome of them are to be met 
with on the higheſt mountains, where the cokl is intole- 
rable to the human ſpecies. Among the ruſhes are alſo 
' bred a great number of cabbits, and fome foxes. 

The only birds known in thoſe rigorous places are 
partridges, which are ſomething different from thoſe of 
Europe, and nearly reſemble the quail, with condors 
and hummers. 

The condor, which is the largeſt bird in theſe parts, 
reſembles in its colours and appearance the gallinazo, 
already deſcribed, and ſometimes ſcars from il e higheſt 
mountains ſo as to be almoſt out of ſight. From its be- 
irg ſeldom ſeen in low yum a ſubtile air ſeems to agree 
beſt with it ; though ſome that have been tamed when 
young live in the villages and p'antations. They are 
extremely carnivorous, and are frequently known to ſeize 
and fly away with lambs that feed on the heaths upon 
the ſides of the mountains. Our author confirms this by 
his own obſervation ; for ſeeing on a hill, adjoining to one 
on which he ſtood, a flock of ſheep in great confuſion, 
he perceived a condor flying upwards from it, with a lamb 
in its claws. When at ſome height he dropped it; but 
following it took it up, and let it fall a ſecond time; and 
then winged its way out of ſight, for fear of the Indians, 
who, at the cry of the boys and barking of the dogs, 
were running towards the place. 

In ſome deſerts *his bird is more common, and as it 
preys on the flocks, the Indians are not wanting in their 
endeavours to catch it, One of their ways is killing 


an old cow, or ſome other beaſt, and rubbing the fleſh 


with the juice of ſome potent herbs, which they after- 
wards carry away, otherwiſe the bird would not touch 
the fleſh; and farther to take off the ſmel}, bury the 
fleſh till it becomes putrid, and then expoſe it; when 
the condors allured by the ſmell of the carcaſe, haſten 
and feed on it greedily, till the herbs operating, they be- 
come ſenſeleſs and incapable of motion; when the In- 
dians, ſeizing this opportunity, deſtroy them. They 
likewiſe catch them with ſprings laid near ſome fleſh ; 
bur ſuch is the ſtrength of this bird, that with a ſtroke 
of its wing it ſometimes knocks down the man who ap- 
proaches it, Their wing alſo ferves them as a ſhield, by 
which they ward off blows without receiving any viſible 
hurt, 


From moſt of theſe mountains flow rivers, which 


when too deep to be forded, bridges are made at the moſt 
frequented places. Of theſe there are two kinds, beſides 
thoſe of ſtone, which are very few. The moſt common 
are of wood, and the reſt of bejucos, the plant we have 
deſcribed as uſed for all the purpoſes of ropes. With re- 
gard to the firſt they chooſe a place where the river is 
very narrow, and has on each fide high rocks, Theſe 
only conſiſt of four long beams laid over the precipice, 
forming a path about a yard and a half in breadth, juſt 
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without any apprehenſions. 

The bridges of bejucos are only uſed where the breadth 
of the river will not admit of beams being laid acrofs. 
fn their conſtruction ſeveral bajucos are twiſted together, 
in order to form a large cable of the length required. 
Six of them are drawn from one fide of the river to the 
other, two of which are conſiderably higher than the 
other four, and ſerve for rails. Acroſs the latter are 
wattled croſs ſticks of bajucos, and the whole reſembles 
a fiſhing-net, or Indian hammock ſtretched from one ſide 
of the river to the other. As the meſhes of this net are 
very large, and the foot would be in danger of ſlipping 
through, they take care to ſtrew reeds at the bottom, 
which ſerve for a floor. The reader will eaſily conceive, 
fays our author, that the mere weight of this kind of baſ- 
ket machine, and much more the weight of a man 
paſſing over, muſt cauſe it to make a prodigious bend ; 
and it it be conſidered that the paſſenger, when he is in 
the midſt of his courſe, eſpecially if there be a wind, is 
expoſed tot ſi ovings from fide to fide, a bridge of 
this ſort, ſometimes more than ninety feet long, muſt at 
fu: be cxtremely frightful 3; yer the Indians paſs 
over it anging, though loaded with the baggage and 
pack ſaddles of the mules, and laugh to fee the Eu- 
ropeans heſitate in venturing. Mot of theſe bridges are 
only for men and women, the mules ſwimming over 
the rivers; for their loading being taken off they are 
dtiven into the water near halt a league above the bridge, 
that they may reach the oppoſite ſhore near it, they be- 
ing ſo far carried by the rapidity of the ſtream. 

Some rivers, inltead of a bejuco- bridge, are paſſed by 
means of a tarabita, a ſiugle rope made of b<jucos, or 


thongs cut from the hide of an ox, and conſiſting of ſe- 


veral ſtrands, about fix or eight inches in thickneſs. 
This rop< is extended from one ſide of the river to the 
other, and faſtencd from each bank to ſtrong poſts. On 
one fide it is taſtened to a wheel, that it may be 
ſtraightened or ſlackened to the degree required. From 
the tarabita hangs a kind of leathern hammock, capable 
of holding a man, ſuſpended by a clue at each end. 
A rope is alſo faſtened and extended to the ſides of the 
river, for drawing the hammock to the ſide intended, 
which by a puſh at its firſt ſetting off is ſent quickly 
to the other ſide. This not only ſerves to carry over 
perſons and loads, but alſo the beaſts themſelves, where 
the rapidity of the ſtream, and the prodigious ſtones con- 
tinually carried along by it, render it impracticable for 
them to ſwim over. 

For carrying over the mules two tarabitas are neceſ- 
fary, one for each ſide of the river, and the ropes are 
much thicker and ſlacker. On this rope is only one 
clue, which is of wood, and by this the beaſt is ſuſ- 
pended, he being ſecured with girts round the belly and 
neck. When this is performed the creature is ſhoved off, 
and immediately landed on the oppoſite ſide. Thoſe 
that are accuſtomed to be conveyed over in this manner 
never make the leaſt motion; but even come of them- 
ſelves to have the girts faſtened round them; yet it is 
with great difficulty they are at firſt brought to ſuffer 
this to be done, and when they find themſelves ſuſpended 
they kick and fling during their ſhort paſſage. 

The roads over ſome of theſe mountains are not the 
leaſt of thoſe extraordinary particulars relating to them. 
In many places the road is ſo narrow that the mules have 
ſcarce room toſet their feet, and in others arg a continued 
{cries of precipices. Beſides, theſe roads are full of holes 
near three quarters of a yard deep, in which the mules 
put their fore and hind feet, ſo that ſometimes they draw 
their bellies and the rider's legs along the ground. In- 
deed theſe holes ſerve as ſteps, without which the pre- 
cipices would be in a great meaſure impaſſable ; but 
ſhould he happen to put his foot between two of theſe 
holes, or not place it right, the rider falls, and, if on the 
ſide of the precipice, inevitably perithes. 

But the manner of deſcending ſeems ſtill more dan- 
gerous. On one ſide are frequently ſteep eminences, and 
on the other frightful abyſſes; and as they generally fol- 
| low the direction of the mountain, the road, inſtead of 
being on a level, forms ſteep eminences and declivities. 
The mules are ſenſible of the caution requiſite in theſe 
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has rendered theſe ſo familiar, that the people paſs them | 


all the 


8 
deſcents, for coming to the top of an cminence they ſtop, 
and having placed their fore · feet cloſe together, place their 
hinder feet a little forwards, as if going to lie down. 


Having in this attitude taken a ſurvey of the road, they 
flide down with the ſu iftneſs of a meteor. All the rider 
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has to do is to keep himſelf faſt in the ſaddle, for the 


leaſt motion is ſufficient to diſorder the equilibrium of the 
mule, in which caſe they both unavoidably periſh. His 
addreſs here is extremely wonderful ; for in this rapid 
motion, when he ſeems to have loſt all government of 
himſelf, he follows exactly the different windings of the 
road, as if he had accurately ſettled in his mind the road 
he was to follow, and taken every precaution for his 


| fafety. But the longeſt practice of travelling theſe roads 


cannot entirely free the mules from a kind of dread, on 
their arriving on the top of a ſteep declivity ; for they not 
only attentively view the road, but tremble and ſnort at 
the danger. Lt the rider inadvertently endeavours to ſpur 
them on, they continue immovcable; and it is really 
wonderful to conſider how, after having overcome the 
firſt emotions of their fear, they ſtretch out their fore- 


legs, that by preſerving a proper equilibrium they may 


not fall, yet make with their body that gentle inclination 
neceſſary to follow the ſcreral windings of the road, and 
afterwards their addreſs in ſtopping themſelves at the end 
of their impetuous carcer. 


SECT. VI 
Cf the Audience of L1Ma. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Climate, particularly near he 
Capital, where Rain, Snow, Hail, Thunder, and Light- 
ning are unknown ; but is ſulject to Earthquakes, ſome of 
which are deſcribed. Of the Soil and Produce. A parti- 
cular Deſcription of the City of Lima; with the Dreſs, Man- 
ners, Cujlems, Diſeaſes, and Trade of the Inhabitants. 


H E next diviſion of Peru is the audience of Lima, 
| which is bounded on the north by Quito, on the 
eaſt by the cordillera of the Andes, on the ſouth by the 
audience of the Los Charcas, and on the welt by the Pacific 
ocean, it being about ſeven hundred and ſeventy miles in 
length from north to ſouth, but of an unequal breadth. 
Nothing can be imagined more various than the cli- 
mate and foil of this country, which in ſome places is 
exceeding hot, in others inſupportably cold, and in the 
city of Lima, where it never rains, is always temperate. 
The ſeaſons vary within the compals of a few miles, and 
in certain places of the audience all the viciſſitudes of 
weather are experienced in twenty-four hours. What is 
moſt ſingular is, that no rains fall or rivers flow on the 
ſea coaſts, though they are ſupplied by thick fogs and 
dark clouds, that never condenſe into ſhowers. This phæ- 
nomenon has exerciſed the __ of many naturaliſts. 


Spring begins towards the cloſe of the year, that is, to- 


wards the end of November or the beginning of Decem- 


ber, when the vapours which fill the atmofphere during 


the winter ſubſide, and the ſun to the great joy of the in- 
habitants again appears, and the country now begins to 
revive, which during the abſence of his rays had continu- 
ed in a ſtate of languor. This is ſacceeded by ſummer, 
which though hot, from the perpendicular direction of 
the ſun's rays, is far from being inſupportable ; the heat, 


which indeed would otherwiſe be exceſſive, being mode- 


rated by the ſouth winds, which always blow at this 
ſeaſon, though with no great force. Winter begins at 
the latter end of June or the beginning of July, and 
continues till November or December, when the ſouth 
winds begin to blow ſtronger, and bring the cold with 
them, not indeed equal to that in countries where ice 
and ſnow are known; but ſo keen that the light dreſſes 
are laid by, and cloth or other warm ſtuffs worn. Dur- 
ing the winter the earth is covered with fo thick a fog, 


as totally to intercept the rays of the ſun, and the winds, 


by blowing under the ſhelter of this fog, retain the par- 
ticles they contracted in the frozen zone. In this ſeaſon 
only the vapours diſſolve into a very ſmall dew, which 
every Where equally moiſtens the earth, by which means 
hills, which during the other parts of the year 
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offer nothing to the ſight but rocks and waſtes, are 
clothed with verdure and enamelled with flowers of the 
molt beautiful colours. Theſe dews never fall in ſuch 
quantities as to damage the roads, or incommode the 
traveller; a very thin ſtuff will not ſoon be wet through; 
but the continuance of the miſts during the whole win- 
ter, without being exhaled by the ſun, renders the moſt 
barren ſpots of this part of the country fertile. 

Lima is as free from tempeſts as from rain ; ſo that 
thoſe of the inhabitants who have neither viſited the 
mountains, nor travelled into other parts, are abſolute 
ſtrangers to thunder and lightning, and are therefore 
extremely terrified when they firſt hear the former or ſee 
the latter. But it is very remarkable, that what is here 
entirely unknown ſhould he ſo common thirty leagues to 
the eaſt of Lima, it being no farther to the mountains, 
where violent rains and tempeſts of thunder and light- 
ning are as frequent as at Quito. 

But though the capital is treed from the terror of theſe 
tempeſts, it is ſubje& to what is much more dreadful. 
Earthquakes happen here ſo frequently, that the inhabi- 
tants are under continual apprehenſions of being, from 
their ſuddenneſs and violence, buried in the ruins of 
their own houſes: yet theſe earthquakes, though ſo ſud- 
den, have their preſages, one of the principal of which 
is a rumbling noiſe in the bowels of the earth about a 
minute before the ſhocks are felt, and ſeems to pervade 
all the adjacent ſubterraneous parts. This is followed 
by diſmal howlings of the dogs, which ſeem to per- 
ceive the approaching danger. The beaſts of burthen 
paſſing the ſtreets ſtop, and by a natural inſtinct ſpread 
open their legs, the better to ſecure themſelves from 
falling. On theſe portents the terrified inhabitants fly 
from their houſes into the ſtreets with ſuch precipitation, 
that if it happens in the night, they appear quite naked ; 
fear and the ur of the danger at once baniſhing all 
ſenſe of decency. Thus the ſtreets exhibit ſuch odd and 
ſiogular figures, as might afford matter of diverſion, were 
it poſſible to be diverted in fo terrible a moment. This 
ſudden concourſe is accompanied with the cries of chil- 
dren waked out of their fleep, blended with the lamen- 
tations of the women, whoſe agonizing prayers to the 
faints increaſe the common fear and confuſion. The 
men are alſo too much affected to refrain from giving 
vent to their terror; ſo that the whole city exhibits a 
dreadful ſcene of conſternation and horror. | 

The earthquakes that have happened at the capital are 
very numerous. The firſt ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
Spaniards was in 1582 ; but the damage was much leſs 
conſiderable than in ſome of the ſucceeding ; for ſix years 
after Lima was again viſited by another earthquake ſo 
dreadful, that it is ſtill folemnly commemorated every 
year. In 1609 happened another, which overturned many 
houſes. On the twenty-ſeventh of November 1630, 
ſuch prodigious damage was done in the city by an earth- 
quake, that, in acknowledgment of its not having been 
entirely demoliſhed, a feſtival on that day is annually ce- 
lebrated. Twenty-four years after, on the third of No- 
vember, the moſt ſtately edifices in the city, and a great 
number of houſes, were deſtroyed by an earthquake; but 
the inhabitants retiring, few of them periſhed. Another 
dreadful one happened in 1678; but one of the molt ter- 
rible was on the twenty-eighth of October, 1687. It 
began at four in the morning, with the deſtruction of 
many of the fineſt public buildings and houſes, in which 

reat number of the inhabitants periſhed ; but this was 
little more than a preſage of what followed ; for two hours 
after the ſhock returned with ſuch impetuous concuſſions, 
that all was laid in ruins, and the inhabitants began to 
think themſelves happy in being only ſpectators of the 
general devaſtation, and the loſs of all their property. 
Duriog this ſecond ſhock the ſea retiring conſiderably, and 
then returning in mountainous waves, entirely over- 
whelmed Callao, which is at five miles diſtance from 
Lima, and all the adjacent country, together with the 
miſerable inhabitants. From that time ſix earthquakes 
happened at Lima before that of 1746. This laſt was 
on the twenty-eighth of October at half an hour after 
ten at night, when the concuſſions began with ſuch 
violence, that in little more than three minutes the great- 


elt part, if not all the buildings in the whole city, were 


Lim, 


deſtroyed, burying under their ruins thoſe inhabitants 
who had not made ſufficient halte into the ſtreets and 
ſquares, the only places of ſafety. At length the hor- 
rible effects of this firtt ſhock ceaſed ; but the tranquility 
was of ſhort duration, the concuſſions ſwiftly ſucceeding 
each other. The fort of Callao alſo innk into ruins ; but 
what it ſuffered from the earthquake in its building was 
inconſiderable, when compared to the dreadful cataſtro- 
phe which followed; for the ſea, as is uſual on ſuch oc- 
caſions, receding to a conſiderable diſtance, returned in 
mountainous waves, foaming with the violence of the 
agitation, and ſuddenly overſpread Callao and the 
neighbouring country. This, however, was not perfectly 
performed by the firſt ſwell of the waves; for the ſea re- 
tiring farther, returned ſtill with greater impetuoſity, and 
covered both the walls and other buildings of the place; 
ſo that even what had eſcaped the firſt, was now totally 
overwhelmed by thoſe terrible mountainous waves. 
T wenty-three ſhips and veſſels, great and ſmall, were 
then in the harbour, nineteen of which were ſunk, and 
the other four, among which was a frigate named St. 
Fermin, carried by the force of the waves to a conſider- 
able diſtance up the country. This terrible inundation 
extended to other parts on the coaſt, and ſeveral towns 
underwent the ſame fate as the city of Lima, where the 
number of perſons who periſhed in the ruin of that city 
within two days after the earthquake began, amounted, 
according to the bodies found, to thirt-en hundred, be- 
ſides the maimed and wounded, many of which lived only 


a ſhort time in torture. 


Though it might naturally be expected that a country 
where rain is ſeldom or never known, muſt be entirely 
barren, yet the country of Lima enjoys great fertility, it 
producing all kinds of grain and a prodigious variety of 
fruit; but here induſtry and art ſupply that moiſture 


which the clouds with-hold. The ancient yncas of Peru 


cauſed ſmall canals to be formed, in order to conduct 
the waters of the river to every part of this conntry, and 
render large fields capable of producing grain. The 
Spaniards finding theſe uſeful works ready executed to 
their hands, took care to keep them in order, and by theſe 
are watered ſpacious ficlds of barley, large meadows, 
plantations, vineyards, and gardens, all yielding uncom- 
mon plenty. Lima differs from Quito, where the fruits 
of the earth have no determined ſeaſon ; for here the 
harveſt is gathered in, and the trees drop their leaves in 
the proper ſeaſon. The bloſſoms have alſo their reſpec- 
tive times of blowing; fo that this country reſembles 
thoſe of the temperate zoncs. 

The fields in the neighbourhood of Lima are chiefly 
ſown with clover, on which feed an inconceivable num- 
ber of mules and horſes. "The other parts of the country 
are taken up with plantations, among which thoſe of the 
ſugar-cane yield an excellent kind ot fugar. The olive 
plantations appear like thick foreſts, for beſides the height, 
magnitude, and fullneſs of leaves of theſe trees, they 
are never pruned, by which means their branches become 
ſo interwoven, that the light cannot penetrate through 
their foliage. They produce an uncommon plenty of the 
fineſt olives, which are either committed to the preſs for 
oil, or pickled, they being particularly adapted to the 
latter, on account of their beauty, lu geneſs, and flavour; 
and their oil is much preferable to that of Spain, All 
the fields and plantations are cultivated by negro ſlaves 
purchaſed for that purpoſe. 

The country contiguous to the city of Lima is covered 
with gardens that produce all the herbs and fruits known 
in Spain, beſides thoſe common to America, all which 
flouriſh here in an uncommon degree. The city likewiſe 
enjoys another ſingular advantage, the whole year bein 
as it were ſummer, with regard to the plenty and frelhneſ: 
of the fruit, from the ſeaſons of the year varying alter- 
nately in the diſtri called Valles and the mountains; 
for when fruit-time is over in Volles, it begins on the 
ſkirts of the mountains; and the diſtance from Lima not 
exceeding twenty-five or thirty leagues, they are brought 
thitaer, and by this meaas tha city is conſtantly ſupplied 
with fruit, except a few, as grapes, melons, and water- 
melons, which requiring a hot climate, do not come to 
perfection in the mountains. The grapes at Lima are of 

| various 
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LIMA. 
various kinds, and among them one ſpecies called the 
Italian, are very large and delicious. The vines extend 
themſelves on the ſurface of the earth, which is cither 
ſtony or full of ſand. Theſe vines are pruned and wa- 
tered at proper times, and without any other care thrive 
remarkably. 

Beſides the orchards, fields, and gardens, with which 
the country is delightfully variegared, there are other 
parts where nature {pontaneouſly turnithes beautiful pro- 
ſpects for the inhabitants, and plenty of excellent food for 
their cattle, particularly the hills of St. Chriſtopher and 
Amancaes, whoſe perpetual verdure, diverſified in ſpring 
with elegant flowers, ſeems fo invite the neighbouring 
inhabitants to a nearer enjoyment of the beauties it pre- 
ſents at a diſlance to their view. The parts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, to the extent of fix or eight leagues, 
offer tre like entertainment, and accordingly many fami- 
lies reſort thither for change of air and rural amuſements. 

After giving this account of the climate and produce of 
this country, it ought not to be omitted, that though the 
ſummer here is pretty warm, yet venomous creatures are 
unknown, and the ſame may be ſaid of the territory called 
Valles, though here are ſome ports, as Tumbez and 
Piura, where the: heat is almoſt as great as that of Guaya- 
quil. This ſingularity can therctore proceed from no 
other cauſe than the natural drought of the climate, 

We ſhall now give a defcription of the city of Lima, 
alſo called Los Reyes, or the city of the Kings, as it 
appeared before the dreadful calamity in 1746. It is 
ſeared ir th: ſpacious and delightful valley ot Rimac, in 
the twelfth degree two minutes thirty-one ſeconds ſouth 
latitude, and in the ſeventy-Hixth degree welt longitude, 
in one of the moſt advantageous ſpots that can be 
imagined ; for being in the ceutre of the ſpacious valley, 
it commands the whole without any difficulty. The river 
Ri nes waſhes the walls of the city, and when not in- 
crcaled by the torrents from the mountains, is eaſily 
forded; bat as it is at other times deep and rapid, a very 
elegaat and ſpacious ſtone bridge was built over it, having 
at one end a very fine gate, which formed the entrance 
into the city, and led to the grand ſquare, which was 
very large and finely ornamented, having in the centre a 
fountain, in which was a ſtatue of Fame in bronze, ejeft- 
ing water through her trumpet, and through the mouths 
of eight lions ſurrounding the ſtatue. The ealt fide of 
the ſquare contains the cathedral and archiepiſcopal palace, 
fronted with free-ſtone, and adorned with columns and 
pilaſters. On the north ſide was the viceroy's palace, in 
which were the ſeveral courts of juſtice, the offices of the 
revenue, and the {tate priſon. On the weſt {ide of the 
ſquare, facing the cathedral, were the council-houſe 
and the city priſon. The ſouth ſide was filled with 
private houſes, which, like the others in the city, had 
only one (tory ; but the fronts being of ſtone, their uni- 
formity, porticocs, and elegance, were great embelliſh- 
ments to the ſquare. 

"The city was of a triangular form; the baſe extending 
along the banks of theriver, was about two miles in length, 
and its greateſt breadth from north to ſouth, from the 
bridge to the oppolite angle, a thouſand and eighty fa- 
thoms. It was ſurrounded with a brick wall, flanked 
with thirty-four baſtions; but without platforms and em- 
braſures, and had ſeven gates and three poſterns. 

Cn the oppoſite ſide of the river was a ſuburb called St. 
L:2zro, all the ſtreets of which were broad, and ran 
parallel from north to ſouth and from eaſt to weſt, form- 
ing ſquares of huuſes a hundred and fifty yards in front. 
lie Aircets were paved, and along them ran ſtreams of 
Vater conducted from the river, a little above the city; 
and, being arched over, contributed to its cleanlineſs, 
The houſes were commodious, and made a good appear- 
ance; but were for the moſt part low, that they might 
beor the ſhock of earthquakes ; the principal parts were 
of wood mertiſed into the rafters of the roof, and the 
walls lined both within and without with wild cane or 
ollers. Theſe laſt were plaſtered over with clay and 
white-waſhed ; but the fronts were painted in imitation 
of ſree · ſtone. They had cornices and porticos alſo paint- 
ed of a ſtone-· colour. The roofs were flat, and covered 
only ſo far as was neceſſary to keep out the wind and in- 
tercept the rays of the ſun, a ſlender covering, but ſuf- 
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ficient in a country where there was no danger of rain, 
Within the walls were many fruit and kitchen-pardens, 
and moſt of the principal houſes had pleaſure-gardens be- 
hind them. 

The city had five pariſh-churches, and two chapels of 
eaſe, with a pariſh of Tadians under the care of the Je- 
ſuits. The coaverts were very numercus, there being tour 
of Dominicans, three of Franciſcans, three of rhe order 
of St. Auguſtine, three belonging to the order of Mercy, 
and the Jeſuits had fix colleges. "hue were likewiſe 4 
monaſtery of the order of St. Benedict, a convent called 
Neuſtra Senora de la Bucna Muerte, and a convent of 
St. Francis de Paula; with fourteen nannerics, twelve 
hoſpitals, an orphan-houſe, and other public buildings. 

All the churches, both conventual and parochial, and 
alſo the chapels, were large; they were built partly of 
ſtone, and adorned with paintings and other decorations 
of great value, particularty the cathedral and thechurches 
of the Jeſuits, the fathers of Mercy, St. Dominic, St. 
Francis, and that of St. Auguſtine, were ſo ſplendid as to 
ſurpaſs deſcription, "The riches and pomp of the city, 
eſpecially on ſolemn feſtivals, were aſtoniſhing. The 
altars, from the baſes to the very borders of the paintings, 
were covered with maſſy filter wrought into various ore 
naments. "The walls of the churches were hung with 
velvet, or tape ſtry of equal value, adorned with gold and 
ſilver fringes, all which in this country are remarkably 
dear, and on theſe were ſuſpended pieces of plate in va- 
rious figures. If the eye was directed from the pillars, 
walls, aud cicling to the lower part of the church, it 
was equally qed with glittering objects, among which 
were candleſticks of maſly ſilver, fix or ſeven feet high, 
placed in two rows along the nave of the church, em- 
boſſed tables of the fame I, and in the intervals be- 
tween them pedeſtals, on which ſtood ſtatues of angels. 
Such immenſe riches were beſtowed on the body of the 
church; but thoſe immediately uſed in divine worſhip, 
as the ſacred veſlels, the chalices, oſtenſoriums, &c. 
were much more coſtly, ſince an emulation between 
the ſeveral churches ſubũſted, each endeavouring to pro- 
cure the moſt valuable. In theſe the gold was covered 
with diamonds, pearls, rubies, and ſapphires, ſo as to 
dazzle the cycs of the ſpectators. The gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, fringes, laces, &c. for veſtments and other de- 
corations were always the richeſt and moſt valuable of 
thoſe brought over by the regiſter (hips, and every thing 
employed in ornamenting the churches was the richeſt of 
the kind poſſible to be procured, 

The principal convents were very large, with many 
convenient apartments. The roofs of many of the 
churches were arched ; the frontiſpieces and principal 
gates had a majeſtic appearance, and the columns, triezes, 
ſtatues, and cornices were of wood fincly carved, and 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from ſtone. The churches were 
decorated with ſmall cupolas; the towers were of ſtone 
from the foundation to the height of about eight or ten 
feet, and from thence to the roof of brick : but the re- 
mainder of wood, painted of a free-(tone colour, ter mi- 
nating in a ſtatue of rhe faint ro which the church was 
dedicated, and theſe were hung with very tunable bells. 

Thus ſplendid was the city of Lima before the lat 
dreadful earthquake, in which every building was le- 
velled with the ground: and how far the city has 
recovered from that dreadful calamity it is impaſſible 
to determine, ſince the authors who have beſt deſcribed 
that country wrote at the time of its deſtruction, and 
no later pen has given us any account of its preſent 
ſtate, | £ | 

The univerſity made a ſtately appearance, and had a 
large ſquare, encompaſſed by a handiome piazza. There 
the genius of the people is cultivared in that ſpecies 
of divine and human knowledge in repute in Old Spain. 
The Ariſtotelian and old ſchool philoftophy Milt maintaia 
their ground; ſo that the inhabitants are much more in- 
debted to the kind gifts of nature for any extraordinary 
exertions of genius, than to culture and education: 
and their little progreſs ia uſeful learning appears to be 
owing rather to the want of proper inſtruction than ot 
talents. | | 

The viceroy of Lima uſually reſides in that city ; his 
goverument 1s triennial ; he enjoys all the pomp and 
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tives of royalty, and is abſolute in all affairs, 
whether military, civil, criminal, or relating to the re - 
venue. Under him are officers and tribunals for execut- 
ing the ſeveral departments of government, and he fills 
up all vacant poſts. For the ſecurity of his perſon he 
has a body of guards of a hundred and ſixty horſe, under 
the command of a captain and lieutenant, all in a biue 
uniform richly laced with filver : a body of fifty halber- 
diers who do duty in the rooms leading to the royal au- 
dience-chamber, who have waiſtcoats of crimſon velvet, 
with a broad gold lace : beſides theſe, there is another 
d within the palace, conſiſting of a derachment from 
the garriſon at Callao. All theſe are occaſtonally em- 
ployed in executing the viceroy's orders, and enforcing 
the decrees of the tribunals, after their having received 
his aſſent. The viceroy, beſides aſſiſting ar the courts 
of juſtice, and the councils relating to the finances and 
war, gives daily audience to all ranks of people ; for 
which purpoſe the palace is furniſhed with three very 
grand and ſpacious rooms ; in the firſt of which he re- 
ceives deputations from the Indians and different caſts : 
in the ſecond he gives audience to the Spaniards ; and in 
the third receives all thoſe ladies who deſire a private 
audience. 

The viceroy has an annual ſalary of ſeven thouſand one 
hundred and ſixty-ſeven pounds ſterling, beſides his aw. 
ful perquiſites, which amount to three times that fun. Jr 
is ſaid that he can raiſe a hun lred and twenty thouſan ! 
horſe and foot within his juriſdiction; bur it is acknow- 
ledged he cannot arm above a fifth part of the number. 
The garriſon of Lima is compoſed of militia, fovrreen 
companies of which entirely conſiſt of Spanith infantry, 
ſeven companies of the corporation of commerce, eig/;t 
companies of Indians, and fix companies of mulartoes, 
with ten t of Spaniſh horſe, all forming a body of 
forty thouſand able-bodied but ill · diſciplined troops. 

The forms of government are conducted with the 

teſt regularity, and while every thing appears to 
managed with the moſt ſcrupulous juſtice, it flows en- 
tirely from the pleaſure of the court. The affairs relative 
to the cabinet are diſpatched by a ſecretary of ſtate, with 
an aſſiſtant; and from this office orders are received for 
ts, which muſt be received from every corregidor 
within his juriſdiction. The ſecretary, with the vice- 
roy's approbation, fills all juridical employments for the 
term of two years. 

Cauſes relating to equity are tried in the court called 
Audiencia, from the decrees of which there are no appeal 
to the council of the Indies, except in caſes of the moſt 
notorious injuſtice. This tribunal, which is the ſupreme 
court at Lima, is compoſed of eight auditors, and a fiſca] 
for civil affairs. It is held in the viceroy's palace, in 
three different ſaloons, the deliberations being held in 
one, and the cauſes tried cither publickly or privately in 
the two others. | 

The next is a chamber of accompts, which conſiſts of 
a commiſſioner, five chief accomptants, and two doctors, 
with inferior officers belonging to each claſs. Here the 

entruſted with the public revenue paſs their 
accounts, and here alſo the diſtribution and management 
of the royal revenue are regulated. 

Within the palace is alſo the royal treafury, under 
the direction of an accomptant and agent, who ſuperin- 
tend his majeſty's revenue within the juriſdiction of the 
audience of Lima. 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of regidors, or aldermen, 
alfrarez real, or ſheriffs, two alcades, or royal judges; all 
of whom are noblemen of the firſt diſtinction. Theſe 
have the direction of the police, and the ordinary admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. The juriſdiction of the corregidor 
dere only extends to the Indians. 

One of the moſt uſeful inſtitutions, when juſtly admi- 
_— is 1 r me the effects - deceaſed perſons, 

ich takes all the goods e dying in- 
teſtate, and inſpects n * 
the effects of other perſons. It couſifts of a judge, a 
counſellor, and an accomptant. 

| next is the board of trade and commerce, com- 
of a preſident and ewo conſuls, who preſide over 
thing relating to trade, decide all commercial diſ- 
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| putes, and are governed by the ſame rules as the con- 
lulados at Cadiz and Bilboa. 

The tribunal of the inquiſition is compoſed of two in- 
quiſitors and a fiſcal, who, like the ſubordinate officers, 
are nominated by the inquiſitor-general. and in caſes of 
a vacancy filled by the ſupreme council of the inquiſition. 
"Chis court is only adapted to inſpire horror, and gain 
univerſal de:<{tation. : 

The inhabitants of Lima are compoſed of Spaniards, 
negroes, Indians, Meſtizos, and other calts proceeding 
from the mixture of all three. The Spaniſh families are 
very numerous ; Lima, according to the loweſt computa- 
tion, containing ſixteen or eighteen thouſand whites, 
Among theſe are reckoned a third or fourth part of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed nobility of Peru, in which number are 
included no lefs than forty-five counts and marquiſes. 
The number of knights belonging to the ſeveral military 
orders is alſo very conſiderable. Beſides theſe there are 
twenty-fuur gentlemen of large eſtates, but without 
titles; one of whom traces his deſcent from the ancient 
yncas of Peru, and to this family the kings of Spain 
have been pleaſed to grant ſeveral diſtinguiſhed honouurs 
and nrivileges. 

Thoſ: who make the greateſt figure have a multitude 
of faves and other domeltics, and keep coaches; while 
others are content with having a chaiſe ; and theſe are ſo 
common. that no family of any ſubſtance is without one, 
[Indeed they are no where more neceſſary, for the number - 
lels droves of mules continually paſſing through Lima, 
cover the ſtreets with their dung, which being ſoon 
dried by the ſun and wind, turns to a nauſeons duſt ſcarce 
{»pportable by thoſe who walk on foot. Theſe chaiſes 
which are drawn by a mule, and guided by a driver, hare 
only two whecls, with two feats oppoſite to each other; 
ſo that on occaſion they will hold four perſons; but though 
they are very flight and airy, yet on account of the gild- 
ings and other decorations, ſometimes colt eight hundred 
or a thouſand crowns. The number of them is faid to 
amouat to five or fix thouſand. 

Commerce is ſo far from being conſidered as a diſgrace 
at Lima, that the greateſt fortunes have been raiſed by 
it; and thoſe who have not a ſufficicat eſtate, are here 
deſpiſed, if through indolence or negle& they have not 
recourſe to it for improving their fortunes ; for a royal 
proclamation has removed all the prejudices of the Spa- 
niards againſt trade, by wiſcly declaring, that commerce 
in the Indies ſhould not exclude from nobility or the mi- 
litary orders, if 

The negroes, mulattoes, and their defcendants, form 
the principal part of the inhabitants, and of theſe are moſt 
of the mechanics; though here the Europeans alſo follow 
the fame employment; for gain being here the univerſal 
paſtion, the inhabitants purſue it by means of any trade, 
none of which are here deſpiſed as at Quito, on account 
of their being followed by mulattoes, 

The third and laſt claſs of inhabitants are the Indians 
and Meſtizos, who are few in proportion to the largeneſs 
of the city, and the multitude of the ſecond clafs. They 
are chiefly employed in agriculture, in making earthen 
ware, and bringing all kinds of proviſions to market ; the 
domeſtic ſervices being chiefty performed by negroes and 
mulattoes. 

The dreſs of the men in general differs but little from 
that worn in Spain; nor is there much diſtinétion be- 
tween the ſeveral claſſes ; for here every one is allowed to 
wear whatever he can purchaſe : fo that it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee a mulatto, or any other mechanic, dreſſed in 
a rich tiſſue. They are all fond ef fine cloaths ; and va- 
nity and oftentation being under no reſtraint, they are 
extremely laviſh in this article: but the dreſs of the men is 
greatly exceeded by that of the women, who in the choice 
of their laces carry their taſte to a prodigicus exceſs ; nor 
is this confined to perſons of quality ; but has ſpread 
through all ranks, except the loweſt claſs of negroes, 
Theſe laces muſt be all made in Flanders, no woman of 
rank condefcending to look on any other. 
 Thedrefſs of the-ladies conſiſts of a pair of ſhoes, ſtocks 
ings, a ſhift, a dimity-petticgar, an open petticoat, and a 
jacket, which in ſummer is of ligen, and in winter of a 
beautiful ſtuff. To this ſome add a mantelet, that the 
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former may hang looſe. From the un der- petticoat, which 
reaches no lower than the calt or the leg, hang a border 
of very fine lace, through Wich the ends of the garters 
are diſcovered, embroidered with gold or filver, and ſome- 
times ſet with pearls. The upper-pericoar, which is of 
velvet, or ſome rich (tuff, is fringed al round, and adorn- 
ed all over with tringe, lace, or embroidery. The ſhift 
{leeves, which are + yard and a half in length, and two 
in width, when worn for ornament, are covered with luce 
in ſuch a manner as to render the whole truly elegant. 
Over the ſhilt is worn the jacket, the fleeves of Which 
are exceſlively large, ol a circular figure, and conlitt of 
rows of lace, or (lips of carabrick with lace diſpoſed be- 
rween each. The body ot the jacket is tied on the 
thoulders with ribbons faſtened to the back of the fliys, 
and its round ilceves, being tucked up to the ſhoulders, 
form, with thole of the (hitr, what may be termed four 
wings. If the jacket be not buttoned or claſped betore, 
it is faſtened on their houlders. In ſummer they have a 


dignity in their eyes. Their perſonal charms are {4 to 
be heightened by thode of rhe rind; for they have clear 
and compreluntve lntelletts, an catineſs of behaviour fo 
well tempercd, that while it invites love, it commands 
reſpect: the charms of their couverfation ae bevond 
expreſſion; their idoas jutt, aud their manners inimi-ably 
graccful. Bur they are fo excefſively ſoud of perfumes, 
that they always carry ambergriſe about them; and net 
content with the natural tragancy cf flowers, of which 
they are alſo extremcly fond, they ſcatter perfumes even 
on their noſeguys. The molt beautiful Aowers the plaicy 
in their hair, and others which are moſt valuable tor thelr 
odour, they ſtick in their fleeves. Hence the c Hu ia itTuings 
trom thele ladies, it may be ealtly imagined, reach to nv 
incon ſiderable dittance, 

The lower clais ot women, even to the very neornes, 
endeavour, according to their abilities, to imitate their 
| {uperiors, not only in the faſhion of the drels, but in its 
| richneſs, Their Viaen is always ſtarched to a great da- 


kind of vol of the fincſt canbrick or lawn, rich!y laced ; | gree, in order to diſplay the coftly patterns of their laces, 
but in winter te veil worn in their houses is of baize, and they give themſelves the pain of pinching up their 


which, when tucy go abroad tult dreſſed, is adorned like 


feet in littic ihocs, in order to imitate the lidics in the 


the flv se. Over the petti coat is an apron ot the fame | {mailne(s of their fect. Their nest care, which is indeed 


ſtuff as the llecves of the jacket, hanging down ro the bot- 
tom of it. lu (h-rt, {5 expenſive n they, that the mar- 
riage ſhift alone frequenily Cults 4 toad CroW!5, act 
ſometimes more 

The women value themſelves extremely on the ze of | 


much more commendable, is cleantinels, which is ſewn in 
the uncommon neatneſs of their houſes. 

They are naturally g iy, ſprightly, and jocoſe, without 
levity ; remarkably tond of mie; fo that even amung 
the lowelt you arc entertained with agrecable ſongs; tor 


their feet, a mall foot being tcemed ons of their chict | they have in general good v aces. They are very fond 


beauties ; and theretore from Lew intancy they ard ace 
cuſtomed to wear liraivht Nos, that thor fert may nut 
be ſuffered to grow beyond their proper 1122; ſome of 
them do not excced live inches and a Halt. or tix iuches 
in length. Their ſnocs have little or no ſole, one picce 
ſerving both for that and the upper-leatizer, and are of an 


of Halls, where they d.itingin th themſelves by the all aceſyul- 
nels and agility of their motions. 

he manners and diſpoſitions of the nobility corr<{2ond 
with their ank and fortune; they are extremely courteuus 
to ſtrangwrs, who are charmed with their probiry, their 
politencts, candour, and magnificence. Though the na- 


equal breadth and roundaets at the toe and heel, ſo as tv 
form a long figure of eight; but the foot not complying 
with this figure, brings it to.a more natural ſhape. 'Thetc 
ſhoes are always faſtened with diamond buckles, or fome- 
thing very brilliant in proportion to the ability of the 
wearer ; but theſe are worn leſs for uſe than for orna- 
ment; for they are made in ſuch a manner, that they 
never looſen of themfelves, nor do the buckles prevent 
their being taken off. They are alſo fond of white filk 
ſtockings, which are made extremely thin, the better to 
ſhew the ſhape of the leg, the greateſt part of which is 
expoſed to view. 

The reader will conceive a ſtill higher idea of their 
magnificence, when he is informed of the ornaments with 
which they are adorned in their viſits, and upon public 
occaſions. Choir hair, which is naturally black, and ca- 
pable of reaching below the waiſt, they diſpoie in a very 
graccful manner. They tie it up bchind in fix braided 
locks, through which is inſerted a gold bodkin, a little 
bent, with a cluſter of diamonds at each end, and on this 
the locks are ſuſpended, ſo as juſt io touch the ſhoulders. 
On the front and upper part of the head they wear dia- 
mond egrets, and the hair is formed into little curls hang- 
ing from the torehcad to the middle of the ear, with a 
large black patch of velvet on each tempic. Their car- 
rings are of brilliants, intermixed with tufts of black filk 
covered with pearls; and beſides their necklaces, they 
alſo wear about their neck rofaries, the beads ot which 
are of pearls, either ſeparate or ſet in cluſters, to the ſize 
of a large filbert. 

Beſides their diamond rings, necklaces, girdles, and 
bracelets, all very curious, both with regard to water and 
ſize, many ladies wear a round jewel enriched with dia- 
monds ſuſpended from their girdle, and much more ſu- 
perb than their other ornaments. In ſhort, a lady thus 
covered with lace, inſtead of linen, and glittering from 
head to foot with jewels, is ſuppoſed to be dreſſed at the 
expence of no leſs than thirty or forty thouſand crowns ; 
yet the ſmall value they ſeem to ſet upon them, by wear- 


ing them in the moſt careleſs manner upon all occaſions, | 


is really ſurpriſing, ſince by this means they bring upon 
themſelves freſh expences in repairing the old or pur- 
chaſing new jewels, eſpecially pearls, which are liable to 
be damaged. | 

The women of Lima are generally of a middling ſta- 
ture, handſome, genteel, and have remarkable luftre and 
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tives of an inferior rank have too great a ſhare of pride, 
they do not want docility; they inſtantly ſhew their re- 
Inftance to a command given with haughtineſs ; but when 
delivered with mildnets and affability, are equally obſe- 
Jguious and ſubmiiſive. They are charmed with gentic- 
neſs of manners, and a few inſtances of kindneſs make a 
laſting impreſſion on their minds; but the mulattoes, 
being leſs civilized, are haughty, turbulent, and quarrel- 
ſome. 

The diſtempers moſt common at Lima are malignant, 
intermitting, and catarrhous fevers, plcuriſies, conſtipa- 
tions, and convulſions. Theſe lult are divided into two 
kinds, common or partial, and malignant. They both 
come when nature is ſtruggling in the criſis of ſome acute 
diſtemper; but thoſe atflicted with the former often re- 
cover, tho' the greater part die on the third or fourth day; 
while thoſe who have the misfortune of being attacked by 
the latter, fink under it in two or three days, Both are 
attended with inſupportable pains ; fo that the groaning 
patient cannot be moved without inconceivable tortures, 
even from one fide to the other. The throat is ſo con- 
tracted, that nothing can be conveyed into the ſtomach. 
The jaws are allo ſometimes ſo cloſcly ſhut that it is im- 
poſſible to open them. Thus the mitcrable paticrt lies 
without motion, and tortured in every part of his body, 
Ihe malignant or arched ſpaſm is evca in the firſt ſtage ſo 
violent as to cauſe a contraction of the nerves of the verte- 
bræ, from the brain downwards, which with all the 
muicles become more and more conl{tricted all over the 
body, till it is drawn backward iu the ſorm of an arch, 
and all the joints diſlocated. | 

The women of Lima are ſubject to a cancer in the 
matrix, which is extremely painful, very contagious, and 
almolt incurable. Slow and hettic tevers alſo greatly 
prevail here, and the venereal diſcaſe is as common as in 
any other part of Spaniſh America, te being cutirely tice 
from it. 

We ſhall now conſ:der the commerce of Lima, which 
is the general emporium of trade ot every kind, the cen- 
tre of the products and manutzCturcs of other provinces, 
| together with thole of Europe imported by the palleons, 
and the ſtaple of the whole kingdum. All the wealth of 
the ſouthern provinces pours into this capital, and is dif- 
charged into the fleet, which fail; with the galleons from 
Callao to Panama. Art the head ot this commerce is the 
tribunal del Conſulado, already Ccfcribed, which appoints 
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commiſſaries to reſide in the other cities of its dependence 
all over Peru. When commodities arrive at Lima, the 
merchants remit to their correſpondents ſuch goods as 
have been beſpoke, reſerving the reſt in warehouſes, to 
diſpoſe of on their own account to the traders who then 
reſort to Lima. The produce of the ſales in the interior 
country is ſent to Lima in bars of ſilver, and a kind of 
amalgama of mercury and ſilver duſt, which is coined in 
the mint of this city. The remittance ſent to Lima dur- 
ing the interval between the flotillas, are expended in the 
manufactures of the country, great quantities of which 
come from the province of Quito, and the conſumption is 
very large, they being worn by all the lower claſs of 
people, who cannot afford to purchaſe European ſtuffs. 
Lima has alſo its particular trade with the kingdoms both 
of North and South America. The moſt confiderable 
commodity imported from the former is ſnuff, brought 
from the Havanna to Mexico, from thence tranſported to 
Lima, and diffaſed by the merchants of that city all over 
the province of Peru, Thoſe who deal in this merchan- 
dize never engage in any other branch of commerce, ex- 
cept in the ſale of perfumes, porcelain, ambergriſe, and 
muſk. From New Spain, Lima receives tar, naptha, 
indigo, and iron; from Terra Firma is imported leaf to- 
bacco, which is greatly uſed by putting a ſmall roll in 
the mouth called a limpian, both by the gentlemen and 
ladies, as well as by the vulgar ; from Terra Firma are alſo 
imported pearls, and a few other articles. The timber 
uſed in building houſes, ſhips, and boats is brought from 
Guayaquil, together with chocolate. The coafts of 
Naſca and Piſco ſend to Lima raiſins, olives, wine, brandy, 
and oil ; and the kingdom of Chili flour, whear, dried 
fruits, wine, lard, leather, cordage, and ſome gold. 
Copper and tin are brought from Coquimbo ; and from 
the mountains of Caxamarca and Chacapoyas are brought 
a ſort of canvas made of cotton for ſails, &. From the 
fouthern provinces are fent Vicuna wool for making hats, 
and ſome ſtuffs, of a peculiar fineneſs; and laſtly, from 
Paraguay is ſent the herb called by that name, of which 
there is an amazing conſumption. 

Thus the city is the emporium to which people reſort 
from all quarters, and trade is in a conſtant circulation. 
The inhabitants of Lima are even ſaid to have a natural 
diſpoſition for commerce, and the city may be conſidered 
as an academy to which great numbers refort to perfect 
themſelves in the various arts of trade. They penetrate 
into the deſigns of the ſeller, and artfully draw the pur- 
chaſer into their own views. They have beſides a re- 
markable talent of perſuaſion, at the ſame time that they 
are incapable of being perſuaded. They affect to light 
what they are moſt deſirous of purchaſing, and by that 
means frequently make very advantageous bargains, which 
none can obtain from them. However, notwithſtanding 
theſe mean fineſſes in buying and ſelling, for which they 
are particularly diſtinguiſhed, none are more punctual in 
performing their contracts. 


| 
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Of the other principal Towns in the Audience of Lima, name- 
ly, Callas, Truxills, Cuamanga, Cuſco, and Arequipa. 


ALLAO is the Port of Lima, from which it is five 
miles diſtance, and extends along the ſea- coaſt on a 

low flat point of land. The Spaniards have no harbour 
equal to this in the South-ſea, for beauty, ſecurity, and 
convenience; for the largeſt veſſels may lie with perfect 
fafety in the road, the water being extremely deep, and 
the port ſheltered from the winds by the iſland of St. Lau- 
rence, which alſo breaks the ſurges rolling from the ſouth- 
weſt. The town from the ſea makes a tolerable figure, it 
having ſeveral public edifices; and beſides the churches 
there are five monaſteries, though according to ſome au- 
thors the inhabitants do not exceed four or five hundred. 
The government has expended large fums of money in 
giving this important harbour all the advantages of 
rength that it was thought art could beftow. Hence 
Callao is conſidered in Spain as almoſt impregnable, 
though in fact both the garriſon and fortifications are very 
inconſiderable. The latter conſiſted of an incloſure on the 
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land- ſide, flanked by ten baſtions, and ſeveral redans and 
plain baſtions on the edge of the fea, with four ſtrong 


batteries to command the port and road ; but theſe being 
in a manner demoliſhed in the laſt great earthquake, have 
never ſince been thoroughly repaired, the money appro- 


priated by the government having been expended in other 
| purpoſes, more agreeable to the viceroy of Peru, It is 
alſo reported, that his Catholic majeſty is annually charg- 
ed with large ſums for the garriſon, fortifications, and the 
men of war ſuppoſed to lie in the harbour; yet ſuch is 
the integrity of the royal officers there, that the ſoldiers 
are hardly ſufficient to mount guard ; the walls are in 
many places in ruins, and the ſhips could not be fitted for 
{ea in the ſpace ot ſeveral months. 

A judgment may be formed of the importance of this 
harbour from what has been ſaid of the commerce of 
Lima chiefly carried on by this channel. Two flotas an- 
nually fail from hence, one for Africa, the other for Pa- 
nama ; the former about the cloſe of February, which 
having received the ſilver ſent from Potoſi, returns in 
March. In the beginning of May the flota fails from 
Panama with all the treaſures of Potoſi, the wealth of 
Chili brought by the Valparaiſo fleet, and the royal reve- 
nues and merchandize brought from the molt diſtant parts 
of Peru and Los Charcas. Belides theſe fleets there an- 
nually ſail from hence two ſhips from Acapulco, freighted 
with gold and filver, and the commodities they bring back 
are lodged in the magazines here, and retailed to all the 
ſouthern provinces of America. 

This town and the city of Lima are the principal places 
in the archbiſhopric of that name. The audience of 
Lima is alſo divided into four biſhoprics, Truxillo, Gua- 
manga, Cuſco, and Arequipa. 

The dioceſe of Truxillo lies to the north of the archie- 
piſcopal dioceſe of Lima, and, like all the others, is di- 
vided into ſeveral juriſdictions. 

The city of Truxillo is ſeated in the eighth degree ſix 
minutes three ſeconds ſouth latitude, in a pleaſant ſitua- 
tion, though in a ſandy foil. It is ſurrounded by a brick 
wall ; and its circuit intitles it to be claſſed among the 
cities of the third order: it is ſituated about half a league 
from the ſea; and ſix miles to the northward of it is the 
port of Guanchaco, the channel of its maritime com- 
merce. The houſes, which are moſtly built of brick, 
make a handſome appearance, they being adorned with 
ſtately porticos and balconies ; but are low on account 
of the frequent earthquakes, few having fo much as one 
ſtory. It is the reſidence of a biſhop, who has a chap- 
ter, conſiſting of a dean, an arch-deacon, a chanter, four 
canons, and two prebendaries. Here is alſo an office of 
revenue, with convents of ſeveral orders, a college of 
Jeſuits, an hoſpital of the lady of Bethlehem, and two 
nunneries. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Spaniards, Indians, and all 
the other caſts. Among the former are ſeveral rich and 
diſtinguiſhed families, all in general civil, friendly, and 
regular in their conduct, The women in their dreſs aud 
cuſtoms follow nearly thoſe of Lima. A gicat number of 
chaiſes are ſeen here; for as the ſandy foil renders walk- 
ing very troubleſome, there are few families of any credit 
without one. 

The valley in which Truxillo is ſeated is extremely 
fruitful, abounding with ſugar- canes, maize, fruit, and 
plants proper for the kitchen, with vine-yards and olive- 
yards, The parts of the country neareſt the mountains 
produce wheat, barley, and other grain, whence the in- 
habitants not only enjoy plenty of all kinds of proviſions, 
but expert conſiderable quantities, eſpecially of wheat 
and ſugar to Panama. This remarkable fertility has been 
improved ſo as to embelliſh the country. The city is 
ſurrounded by ſeveral groves and delightful walks of trees; 
the gardens are alſo well cultivated, and make a beautiful 
appearance. 

The city of Guamanga, the capital of the ſecond 
dioceſe, in the audience of Lima, is ſituated on the de- 
clivity of ſome mountains not remarkable for their height, 
which extending ſouthward incloſe a ſpacious plain to 
the eaſtward of the city, watered by a ſmall ſtream. 
Guamanga has at leaſt twenty noble families, who live 
in the centre of the town in ſpacious houſes of a conſi- 
derable height, built partly of ſtone, aud accommodated 
with 
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with extenſive gardens and orchards. "The cathedral is 
very ſplendid, and its chapter contiſts of a dean, an arch- 
deacon, a chanter, two canons, and a penitentiary. It 
has a ſeminary for the ſervice of the church, under the 
title of St. Chrittopher's. Here are two pariſh-churches, 
one for the Spaniards, and one for the Indians, with 
four chapeis. The city has alſo an univerſity, with pro- 
fellors of philoſophy, divinity, and law; and enjoys equal 
privileges with that of Lima, they bcing both royal foun- 
dations. Within the walls of the city are the convents 
of St. Dominic, St. Francis, the fathers of Mercy, St. 
Auguſtine, St. Juan de Dios, a college of Jeſuits, and an 
hoſpital of St. Francis de Paula, The nunnerics are of 
the orders of St. Clare, the Carmelites, and a rcligious 
ſiſterhood. 

The large Indian ſuburbs round the city add greatly 
to its extent; and the houſes, though low, are chiefly 
of ſtone, 

In this dicceſe is a rich quickſilver mine, from which 
the inhabits of a neighbouring town procure their 
Whole lob gene, the culdncts of the air in that place 
checking tho rrowth of all kinds of grain and fruit; fol 
that they are ooliged to purchaſe then from their neigh- 
bours. The quickſilrer mines wrought here ſupply all 
the ſitrer mies of Pera with that necetiary mineral, and, 
nytwith{landin the prodigious quantitics already extract- 
©), no diminution is perceived. 

Caſco is the molt ancient city in Peru, it being of the 
lame duc with the empire of the yncas, and was found- 
by them as the capital of the empire. It ſtands in a 
ver uneven lituation on the ſides of the rrountains, there 
being no other neut it more convenient. Oi a mountain 
coutigudus to the north part of the city are the ruins of a 
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f1mous fort built by the yacas, from whence it appears, 
that their deliyn was to incloſe the whole mountain with 
a prodigious wall of ſuch conſtruction, as to render = 
alcent adfolutcly impracticable to an enemy, in order to 
prevent all approach to the city. This wall was entirely 
of free - ſtone and ſtrongly built, ſome of the ſtones be- 
ing of a prodigious magnitude. 

The city of Cuſco is nearly equal to that of Lima. 
The north and weft ſides are ſurrounded by the mountain 
of the fortreſs, and ou the ſouth it borders on a plain in 
which are ſeveral beautiful walks. Moſt of the houſes 
are of ſtone, covered with tiles of a lively red, that gives 
the houſes an elegant appearance. The apartments are 
very ſpacious, and as the inhabitants are famous for their 
elegant taſte, they are finely decorated, the mouldings of 
all the doors being gilt, and the other ornaments and fur- 
niture very ſplendid. 

The cathedral nearly reſembles that of Lima, though 
it is much ſmaller; it is built eatirely of ſtone, and the 
architecture is even thought to exceed it. Here are alſo 
eight other pariſhes, with a convent of Dominicans, the 
principal walls of which were formerly thoſe of the tem- 
ple of the Sun, and the high altar ſtands in the very place 
where was once an image ot gold of that imaginary 
deity. There is alſo a convent of Franciſcans, which is 
the head of that order in this province. The convents of 
St. Avgattine and the fathers of Mercy are likewiſe the 
principal of their reſpective orders. The Jeſuits have 
alſ.» a college here. The convent of St. Juan de Dios, 
and that of the Bethlehemites, which are both very large, 
contain hoſpitals for the ſick; the latter is particularly 
appropriated to the Indians, who are uſed there with great 
care and tenderneſs. 

The government of the city conſiſts of a corregidor 
placed at the head of the magiſtrates, who are the chief 
nobility ; and out of theſe are annually choſen two ordi- 
nary alcaldes. 

Here are three colleges : in the firſt, called St. Anthony's 
is a ſeminary for the fervice of the cathedral, in which 
are taught Latin, the ſciences, and divinity : the ſecond 
is under the direction of the Jeſuits, who inſtruct youths 
of fortune : the third, called St. Francis de Borja, be- 
longs alſo to the Jeſuits, and is founded for the education 
of the ſons of Indian princes. The two former confer all 
degrees below that of doctor, and have been erected into 
univerſities. Here is alſo a court of inquiſition, and 
auother of the croiſade. 
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In this biſhopric are ſeveral mines of gold and ſilver, 
that are extremely rich. 

The fourth dioceſe of the audience of Lima is Arequi- 
pa, which contains the city of the ſame name, one of the 
largeſt in all Peru. It is delighttully ſcated in a plain; 
the houſes are well built of ſtone, and are gencrally lofty, 
commodious, finely decorated on the outfide, and ncatly 
furniſhed within. The tempcrature of the air is extreme- 
ly agrecable, the cold being never exceſſive, nor the heat 
troubleſome ; ſo that the tields are always cloathed with 
verdure, and enamelled with flowers as in a perpetual 
ſpring. The inhabitants enjoy an exemption from many 
diſeaſes common in this part of America, which is ſup- 
poſed to be in a great meaſure owing to their care in 
keeping the ſtreets clean, by means of canals which ex- 
tend to a river that runs near the city, and by which all 
its filth is ſwept away, But theſe advantages ate allayed 
by its being frequently expoſed to dreadful earthquakes ; 
for by theſe convulſions of nature it has been four times 
laid in ruins. The city is, however, very populous, 
and among; its inhabitants are many noble families. A 
great number of them have ſettled here on account of the 
goo{nels of the air, the fertility of the ſoil, and the con- 
venience of commerce at the port of Arante, at twenty 
leagues diſtance. The chapter, beſides the biſhop, con- 
tilts ot a dean, an archdeacon, a chanter, a rector, and 
treaſurer, three canons, and two prebendaries : beſides 
the ſacriſty, which is ferved by two prieſts for the Spa- 
niards, the pariſh of Santa Martha is appropriated to the 
Indian inhabitants, Here are two Franciſcan convents, 
one of Dominicans, another of Auguſtines, a monaſtery 
of the fathers of Mercy, a college of Jeſuits, and a con- 
vent and hoſpital of St. Juan de Dios, with three nun- 
neries, and a ſeminary for the ſervice of the cathedral. 
The civil, political, and military government of the city 
is execured by a corregidor, who is placed at the head of 
the regidors, from whom are annually choſen two ordi- 
nary alcaldes. Here is likewiſe an office of the revenue 
under the direction of a treaſurer and accomptant, with 
commiſſaries of the inquiſition and croiſades. 

In this biſhopric are ſeveral gold and ſilver mines, and 
in ſome parts are large vineyards, from which conſider- 
able quantities of wine and brandy are made. Among 
the other productions is Guinea pepper, in which the ju- 
riſdiction of Africa in this dioceſe carries on a very advan- 
tageous trade, the annual produce of theſe plantations 
bringing in no leſs than ſixty thouſand dollars per an- 
num. The pods of this pepper are about a quarter of a 
yard in length, and when gathered are dried in the ſun 
and packed up in bags of ruſhes, each bag containing an 
aroba, or a quarter of a hundred weight, and thus they 
are exported to all parts. Other places of this juriſdic- 
tion are famous for vaſt quantities of large and excellent 
olives, far exceeding the fineſt produced in Europe, they 
being nearly as big as a hen's egg. 


SECT. IX. 
Of the Audience of Los CHARcAs, or La PLaTa. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Climate. A particular Account 
of the famous Mountain of Poteſi, and of the Lumps of 
Silver found in the Province of Carangas ; with a De- 
ſcription of the City of Plata. 


HE audience of Charcas, the laſt diviſion of Peru, 
is equal in extent to that of Lima; but many of 
its parts are not ſo well inhabited, ſome being full of 
vaſt deſerts and impenetrable foreſts, while others have 
extenſive plains intercepted by the ſtupendous height of 
the Cordilleras ; ſo that it is inhabited only in thoſe parts 
that are free from thoſe inconveniencies. It is bounded on 
the north by the dioceſe of Cuſco, and reaches ſouth- 
ward to Buenos Ayres : on the eaſtward it extends to 
Braſil ; and on the weſtward reaches to the South-ſea, 
particularly at Atacama. The remainder of the province 
borders on the kingdom of Chili. 
The climate of this country-is various; on the ſhore it 
is exceſſive hot, and the inland parts of the country are 
in ſome places extremely cold: the foil is, however, ge- 
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nerally fraitfal in the cultivated parts, particularly in the 
vaileys between the mouvatains, where it is watered by 
ſeveral rivers. With reſpect to its produce, it is chiefly 
famous fo. its gold and ſilver. 

"This audience of Charcas is divided into the archdt- 
ſhopric of Plata, and live bihoprics. We thall! begin 
with the former. 

The famous mountain of Potoſi is known all over the 
cominercial world for the immenſe quantity of ſilver it 
has produced. The diſcovery of this amazing treaſure 
happened in the year 1545, by a fortuitous accident, An 
Indian, by ſome called Hualpa, and by others Gualca, 
purſuing ſome wild goats up this mountain. aud coming 
to a very ſtcep part, laid hold of a ſhrub in order to climb 
it with greater celerity ; but the ſhrub being unable to 
ſupport his weight, came up by the roots, and dilcover- 
ed a maſs of fine iilver; and at the ſame time he found 
ſome lumps of the ſame metal among the clods that ad- 
hered to the roots. This Indian, who lived at Porco, 
haſted home with theſe firſt-truits of his diſcovery, wathed 
the ſilver, and made uſe of it, repairing when his ſtock 
was near exhauſted to his perpetual fund, At length an 
intimate friend of his, named Guanca, obſerving the 
happy change in his circumſtances, longed to know the 
cauſe, and repeated his queſtions with 1uch carncltnels, 
that Hualpa revealed the ſecret to him. For ſome time 
thev retired in concert to the mountain for freſh {upplic+ 
of ſilver, till Hualpa refuſing to diſcover his method of 
purifying the metal, Guanca revealed the whole ſecret to 
his maſter Villarrocl, a Spaniard, who allo lived at Porco ; 
and on this information went, in April 1545, to view 
this fortunate breach in the moantain, and the mine was 
inſtantly worked with immenſe advantage. 

The firſt mine was called the Diſcoverer, for its dif- 
covering other ſources of riches incloſed in the bowels 
of this mountain ; for in a few days another was found 
equally rich, and called the Tin Mine: fince that ano- 
ther has been diſcovered, and diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Rica, or rich, it ſurpaſſing all the reſt. It was aſter- 
wards ſucceeded by one named the Mendieta. Theſe are 
the principal mines of Potoſi; but there are ſeveral 
ſmaller croſſing the mountain on all ſides. 

On a report of theſe important diſcoveries people from 
all parts repaired to Potoſi, particularly from the city of 
Plata, which is ſituated about ſeventy-five miles from the 
mountain; ſo that at preſent the town of Potoſi is near ſix 
miles in circuit, and inhabited by many noble families, 
particularly thoſe concerned in the mines. Though the 
air of the mountain is ſo extremely cold, as to render the 
adjacent country remarkably barren, it producing neither 
corn, fruit, nor herbs; yet the town is ſo plentifully 
ſupplied as to enjoy an abundance of every kind, and 
the trade for proviſions is greater here than in any other 
place except Lima. Some provinces ſend the beſt of 
their corn and fruit, others their cartle, others their ma- 
nufactures, and thoſe who trade in European goods re- 
ſort to Potoſi as to a market, where there is a great demand, 
and no want of ſilver to give in exchange. A Spaniſh 
author declares, from very good authority, that before 
the year 1638 it appeared by the public accounts, that 
the produce of the ſilver amounted to three hundred 
ninety-five millions ſix hundred and nineteen thouſand 
dollars; which, in ninety-three years, the time it had 
then been diſcovered, amounted to forty-one millions two 
hundred fifty-five thouſand and forty-three dollars per 
annum. Hence an idea may be formed of the vaſt trade 
which has for many years been carried on in this town, 
and is Mill likely to continue for a long time, its whole 
trade conſiſting in the ſilver extracted from this moun- 
tain; and though ſome diminution has been perceived in 
its produce, it is {till very conſiderable. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Potoſi are the hot medicinal 
baths, called Don Diego, whither ſome reſort for health, 
and others for diverſion. 

In the province of Carangas, which is remarkably cold, 
is a great number of ſilver mines, conſtantly worked ; 
among which one called "Turco is very remarkable for a 
fort of ore termed by miners machacado, the fibres of 
the ſilver forming an admirable intertexture with the ſtones 
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generally the richeſt, Beſides theſe there are others in 
this juriſdiétion; for in the barren ſandy deſert end. 
ing towards the coat of the South cr are ford, by 
digging in the ſand, detached lumps uf filver unmixecd 
with any ore or ſtone, but what adheres to fame pants of 
the metal. The lumps are called papas, from th gin being 
taken out of the ground in the ſame manner as that rot. 
Thele lumps of filver are of a different compoſition trom 
thoſe found in the mines, having all the appearance of 
melted ſilver. In them the filver forms a mils, and the 
ſurlace is covered over with black terrene particles, that 
have all the marks of calcination ; but few or none of 
them are mixed with the ſilver, The ſize and figure of 
theſe lumps are very different, ſome weighing abour two 
marks, or ſixteen ounces, and ſome above a hundred 
marks. Theſe lumps of ſilver are found in different parts 
of the ſame ground, though not often near one another, 
We ſhall now give a deſcription of the city of Flat: 
which received its name from the ſilver mines in its 
neighbourhood. It ſtands in a ſmall plain envizoned by 
eminences, that defend it from the winds. he tam - 
perature of the air in the dry ſcaſon is very mild; nor is 
there any conſiderable dift-rence throughout the year; but 
in the winter, or rather the rainy ſcaſon, which begins 
in September and continues till March, tempelts ot 
thunder and lin htning are very common, and the rain; 
of long coutinuance; but, during all the other parts of 
the year, the atmoſphere is bright and ſerene. The houſ 4 
both in the preat iquare and thoſe ucljoining to it have 
one {tory above the pround-floor, and are covered with 
tiles. They are large and convenient, and have delighttful 
gardens planted with the fruits of Europe; but water is 
ſo ſcarce, that they have hardly enough to ſupply the n2- 
ceſlary purpolcs ot life, the little they have being fetched 
trom ſeveral public fountains diſperſed in diffrent part 


of the city. The inhabitants, who conlift of Spaniards 
and Indians, are faid to amount to about four thouſand. 

The cathedral is larg= and divided into three i{les, and 
is finely adorned with paintings and gildings, Its chapter 
conſiſts of a dean, an archdeacon, chanter, trealurcr, and 
rector, five canons, four prebendaries, and four minor 
prebendaries. The archbiſhop and his chancellor cou— 
ſtitute the eccleſiaſtical tribunal. The pariſh of the ca- 
thedral is ſerved by two prieſts, one for the Spaniards 
and the other tor the Indians. At the end of the city is 
St. Sebaſtian's church, which is appropriated ſolely to 
the Indians living within its precinèt, who are thought 
to be about three thouſand. The convents are thoſe of 
the Auguſtines, Dominicans, Franciſcans, the fathers of 
Mercy, and a college of Jeſuits, all ſpacious buildings 
with ſplendid churches. Here is alſo a conventual hoſpi- 
tal of St. Juan de Dios, the expences of which are de- 
frayed by the king; with two nunneries, one of the or- 
der of St. Clare, and the other of St. Monica. The City 
of La Plata has alſo an univerſity dedicated to St. Frau- 
cis Xavier, the chairs of which are filled indifferently either 
by the ſecular clergy, or by laymen; but the rector is al- 
ways a Jeſuit. Here are alſo two other colleges, in which 
lectures are read : that of St. John was till lately under 
the direction of the Jeſuits ; while the archbiſhop nomi- 
nates to that of St. Chriſtopher, which is a ſeminary. 

The chief tribunal in Plata is that of the audience, 
whole preſident has the titles of governor and captain- 
genera] of the province, excluſive of the governments of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 'Cucuman, Paraguay, and 
Buenos Ayres, which are independent, and in military 
atfairs abſolute. It has alſo a fiſcal, a proteQor-fiſcal dt 
the Indians, and two ſupernumerary auditors. Ahe 
magiſtracy, or corporation, as in all the other cities of 
this country, conſiſt of regidores, who are perſons of the 
firſt diſtinétion, with the corregidor at their head; and 
from them are annually choſen two ordinary alcaldes 
for maintaining order and the police. Here is allo a tri- 
bunal of croiſade, with a commiſſary, ſub-delegate, and 
other officers; a court of inquilition ſubordinate to that 
of Lima; and an office for taking carc of the effes of 
perſons dying inteſtate, 

Two leagues from Plata runs the river Cachimayo, 
which has on its banks ſeveral pleaſant feats of the inha- 
bitants ; aud about fix leagues in the road leading ta 
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La Paz. AM E 
Potoſi is the river Philcomayo, which is paſſed over by a 
large ſtone bridge. During ſome months 1n the year this 
river furniſhes the city of Plata with great plenty of de- 
licious fiſh : among theſe is one called the dorado, which 
generally weighs between twenty and twenty-five pounds. 
The other proviſions, as bread, fleſh, and fruits, are 
brought from the neighbouring provinces. 


SECT. xX. 


Of the Dioceſe of La Paz in the Audience of Plata ; its 
Climate and Produce ; with a Deſcription of the Lama, 


the Guanaco, and Vicuna, of the Lake of Titicaca, and 


the City of La Paz. 


E now come to the fire dioceſes in the audience 

of Plata, and ſhall begin with that of La Paz, 
which is divided into fix juriſdictions. Great part of the 
country is expoſed to a cold air; ſo that hard froſts, ſnow, 
and hail, are not uncommon ; but the city of La Paz is 
ſecured from them by its happy ſituation. Other parts 
are alſo ſo well ſheltered from the piercing air of the An- 
des, that they produce all the vegetables of a hot climate, 
as ſugar-canes, cacao, and the lige. In the mountainous 
parts are large woods of valuable timber, but infeſted with 
tigers, leopards, and bears: they have alſo a few deer, 
and a great number of cattle of the European kinds, 
which feed on the heaths ; as do alſo lamas, guanacos, 
and vicunas. | 

The lama in ſeveral particulars reſembles the camel, as 
in the ſhape of its head, neck, and ſome other parts; but 
has no bunch on its back, and is much ſmaller, cloven- 
footed, and of a different colour; for though moſt of 
them are brown, ſome are black, others white, and others 
of different colours. Its pace reſembles that of a camel, 
and its height is equal to that of an aſs between one and 
two years old. The Indians and Spaniards uſe them as 
beaſts of carriage, and they anſwer very well for any load 
under a hundred weight. Anciently the Indians uſed to 
eat their fleſh, as they ſtill do when they are paſt their 
labour, and ſay there ls no difference between it and mut- 
ton, except its being ſomething ſweeter. It is a very do- 
cile animal, eaſily kept; its whole defence is ejecting from 
its noſtrils a viſcous matter, which is ſaid to give the itch 
to any one on whom it falls; ſo that the Indians, who 
firmly believe this, are very cautious in provoking it. 

The guanaco and the vicuna are but little different from 
the lama. The guanaco is larger, and its wool long and 
harſh ; the vicuna, which is ſmaller than the lama, has 
ſhorter and finer wool, and is brown all over the body, 
except the belly, which is whitiſh. The laſt are of great 
ſervice in the mines, carrying metals in ſuch rugged roads, 
as would be impaſſable to any other beaſts. 

In the Cordillera near the city is a mountain of remark- 
able height, called Illimani, which doubtleſs contains im- 
menſe riches ; for a crag of it being ſome years ago ſepa- 
rated from it by a flaſh of lightning, and falling on a neigh- 
bouring mountain, ſuch a quantity cf gold was found in 
the fragments, that for ſome time that metal was fold at 
Paz at eight pieces of eight per ounce. But its ſummit 
being perpetually covered With ice and ſnow, no mine has 
been opened in the mountain, 

In this dinceſe is the lake of Titicaca, which is ſome- 
what of an oval figure, and about eighty leagues in cir- 
curafercnce, and the water in ſome parts ſeventy or eighty 
tathoms deep. Ten or twelve large rivers, beſides a great 
number of ſmaller ſtreams, empty themſelves into it. The 
water, though neither bitter nor brackiſh, is turbid, and 
rs taſte ſo nauſeous, that it cannot be drank. It con- 
uns ſeveral iſlands, among which is one of a conſider - 
ble ſize, on which the yncas erected a magnificent temple 
to the ſun, the walls of which were covered with plates 
of gold and ſilver; but this immenſe maſs of riches the 
indians, on ſeeing the rapaciouſneſs of the Spaniards on 
meir conquering the country, are thought to have thrown 
into the lake, to prevent its falling into their hands. 

The city of La Paz is of a middling ſize, and from its 
A: nation among the breaches of the Cordillera, the ground 
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on which it ſtands is not only unequal, but alſo ſurround- 
ed by mountains, without any other proſpect than that 
of thoſe mountains and the channel of the river. When 
this river is increaſed either by the rains or the melting of 
the ſnow on the mountains, its current forces along large 
maſſes of rocks with ſome grains of gold, which are found 
after the flood has ſubſided. Hence ſome idea may be 
formed of the riches incloſed in the bowels of theſe moun- 
tains, a remarkable proof of which appeared in the year 
1730, when an Indian waſhing his feet in the river dif- 
covered fo large a lump of gold, that the marquis de Ca- 
ſtel Fuerte gave twelve thouſand pieces of eight for it, and 
ſent it as a preſent to the king of Spain. | 
The chapter of the cathedral conſiſts of a dean, an 
archdeacon, a chanter, four canons and prebendaries. 
Here are alſo four pariſh-churches and monaſteries of 
Avguſtines, Dominicans, Franciſcans, fathers of Mercy, 
a college of Jeſuits, and a convent and hoſpital of St. 
Juan de Dios, with a nunnery of the order of Conception, 
and another of Santa Tereſa. The city is governed by a 
corregidor, under whom are regidores and ordinary al- 
caldes, as in the other towns. 


SECT. XI. 


Of the Biſhoprics of Santa Cruz de la Sierra and Tucuman, 
in the Province of Los Charcas ; their Climate, Sail, 
Produce, and Ithabitants. 


I HE biſhopric of Santa Cruz de la Sierra is a govern- 

ment and captain-generalſhip, and though its juriſ- 
diction is of large extent, not many Spaniards are fouud 
init; and its few towns are in general miſſions, compre- 
hended under the name of miſſions of Paraguay. 

The winter here is ſevere; it begins in May, and ends 
in Auguſt, during which the ſouth wind blows for ſeven 
weeks, and the rains overflow great part of the country 
but the ſummer is exceſſive hot. | | 

The foil abounds with ſeveral kinds of fruit. Here is 
a ſpecies of palm tree, from the trunk of which they get 
a ſort of meal that is very good food. Grapes, figs, and 
muſk-melons alſo thrive well here. | 

The city of Santa Cruz, the cipital of this rn» 
ment, ſtands eighty or ninety leagues eaſt of Plata, but 
is neither large nor well-builr, nor has any thing anſwer- 
able to the name of a city. The bouſes are of ſtone 
covered with palm leaves: there is one church, which is 
the cathedral ; its chapter conſiſts only of a biſhop, dean, 
and archdeacon ; it having neitker canons, prebendaries, 
not other dignitaries, . 

The miſſions belonging to the Jeſuits in the parts de- 
pendent on this biſhopric are called Indios Chiquitos, or 
Little Indians, a name they received from the Spaniards 
from the extreme ſmallneſs of the doors of their houſes. 
Their country lies between Santa Cruz de la Sierra an 
the lake of Xarayes, from whence the river Paraguay has 
its riſe, and being increaſed by the conflux oe others, 
forms the famous river Plata. About the cloſe of the 
laſt century the Jeſuits began preaching in this nation, 
and had fuch ſucceſs, that in 17 32 they had formed ſeven 
towns, each conſiſting of above ſix hundred families, and 
were then building others for aſſembling under their laws 
the great number of Indians they brought over to the 
Romiſh church. 

The Indios Chiquitos are active and well made, and 
their courage has been frequently experĩenced by the Por- 
tugueſe, who uſed to make incurſions into their country, 
in order to carry off the inhabitants for ſlaves : but their 
valour has taught them to keep within their own limits. 
The arms of theſe Indians are poiſoned arrows, mulkets, 
and ſabres. Though their language js different from 
that of the other nations of Paraguay, they have nearly 
the ſame cuſtoms. Near theſe is another nation of In- 
dians, who have always ſtrenuouſly refuſed to liſten to 
the miſſionaries, who have been able to make very few 
converts among them. 

The biſhopric or government of Tucuman lies in the 
centre of this part of America, beginning ſouth of the 
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river Plata beyond the towns of Chicas, which furniſh In- 
dians for the mines of Potuſi z on the eaſt ir borders on 
Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, reaching weſtward to the 
kingdom of Chili, and ſouthward to the plains of Magel- 
lan. The territories of this government are of tuch extent, 
that they reach above two hundred leagues from rorth to 
ſouth, and in ſome parts little leis than a hundred from 
eaſt to welt ; but all the towns are ſmall, and built with 
out either order or ſymmetry. The principal part of the 
country is not habitable, either from the want of water, 
or the impenetrable foreſts with which ir is covered; and 
the Spaniards are prevented from extending their ſettle- 

ents by the ravages of the free Indians, who take all 
opportunities to deſtroy them. 

Thoſe parts of the country that are watered by rivers 
are ſo fertile, as to produce corn and fruit ſuſf.cient for 
the conſumption of the inhabitants. The woods abound 
with wild honey and wax, while the hot parts produce 
ſugar and cotton ; the laſt of which is manufactured in 
the country, and, with the woollen ({luffs alſo wove by the 
inhabitants, form an advantageons branch of trade, But 
its great article conſiſts in the mules bred in the luxuriant 
paſtures of its valleys z inconceivable droves of thele ani- 
mals are ſent to all parts of Pern, they being famous for 
excceding all others in ſtrength and docility, 


S E CF. XI. 
Of PARAGUAY. 


Its Siturtimn, Climate, and Produce; with a Farticuler 
Account 5f the Miffiens of the Teſuits, and the Orders, 
Regulations, and Government of the Towns and Fillages 
under their Authority. 


"THE fourth biſhopric of the audience of Charcas is 
Paraguay, which lics to the eaſt of Tucuman, and 

is bounded on the north by Santa Cruz de la Sierra ; on 

the ſouth by Buenos Ayres, and on the weſt by Braſil. 

The air in general is moiſt and temperate, though in 
ſome places it is rather cold. The temperate parts abound 
with all kinds of proviſions, Cotton is produced in great 
quantities; and the induſtrious, in the miſſions of the 
Jeſuits, are very ingenious in weaving it into ſtuffs for ex- 
portation. It alſo abounds in tobacco, and in the valuable 
herb called Paraguay; in a variety of fruits, and rich 
paſtures, in which are bred vaſt herds of cattle. 

The only let:1. ments in this government are the city of 
Aſſumption, Villa Rica, and ſome other towns, whoſe 
inhabitants are a mixture of Spaniards, Mcſtizos, and 
ſome Indians ; but the greateſt part are of the ſeveral 
caſts. As the city of Aſſumption is but ſmall and irregu- 
lar, it cannot be expected that Villa Rica and the other 
towns and villages ſhould be better. The houſes of the 
capital are indeed intermixed with gardens and plantations, 
but without any ſymmetry. It is, however, the reſidence 
of the governor of the province, who had formerly under 
his jurĩſdiction part of the towns which compoſed the mif- 
ſion of Paraguay; but a few years ſince they were ſepa- 
rated from it, and annexed to the government of Buenos 
Ayres. In the city of Aſſumption is a cathedral, whoſe 
chapter, beſides the biſhop, conſiſts of a dean, an arch- 
deacon, a treaſurer, and two canons. The pariſhes of 
the city of Villa Ric, and of the other towns depending 
on this government, are ſerved by the Franciſcans ; but 
in the miſſionary towns they are ſolely under the care of 
the Jeſuits ; and theſe compoling moſt of the towns in this 
province, we ſhall treat particularly of them, in which we 
ſhall follow the account given by the learned and inge- 
nious Antonio de Ulloa, and Muratori. 

The miſſions of Paraguay, beſides thoſe in the province 
of that name, include a great many in Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres. 

Soon after the city of Aſſumption was founded, a few 
Jeſuits entered Paraguay, brought over to the Romiſh 
church about fifty Indian families, who ſoon induced 
many others to follow their example, on account of the 
peace and tranquility they enjoyed under the direction 
of the fathers, They had long diſdained to ſubmit to the 
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arms of the Spaniards and Portugveſe; but, gained by 
perſuaſion, became willing converts to the religious tenets 
propoſed by the Jeſuits, who, in order to cultivate their 
minds and gain their affeCtions, learned their language, 
and conformed to their manners; thus obtaining an entire 
aſcendant over them, they eſtabliſhed the molt ſolid and 
real authority, a dominion over the mind. 

They began with aſſembling them in towns and form- 
ing them into focicties, regulated by a very extraordi- 
nary ſyltem of civil policy. They engaged to protect 
them againſt the inſolence of the Spavilh ſoldiers and the 
tyranny of the governors, and actually kept their word 
with reſpect to the Portugueſe, againſt whom they ob- 
tained leave from the court of Spain to arm the natives. 
The Portngueſe, then only intent on the improvement of 
their colovics, in violation of the molt facred laws, did 
not even after the conve: ſion of theſe people, ceaſe from 
making incurſions, in order to carry off the young inha- 
bitants as llaves for their plantaticns ; fo that it became 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to preſerve theie converis, 
o remove into Paraguay about twelve thouſand of all ages, 
and a Ike number were brought from other places. Ihe 
'cfuirs ſet about diſciplining the Paraguans, taught them 
the uſe of fire arms, and ſoon rendei <d them able to 
cope with their enemies, and, when they appeared, to 
drive them ont of the country. The mildneſs of the 
Ciiriftian yoke, with an exemption from taxes and marks 
of ſervitude, rendered them extremely attached to the fa- 
thers ; and at preſent abore three hundred and forty thuu- 
ſand families are ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obedicuce 
ard an awe borderirg upon adoration, yet precured with- 
out the leaſt violence or con{traint. 

The Paraguay miſſions are on all ſides terminated by 
nations of idolaters, fome of which, however, live in pet - 
fett harmony with them, while others make frequent in» 
curſions into the country; and among the latter the fa- 
thers chiefly employ their zeal, in order to bi ig them 
over to their religion and diſcipline ; and having brougj.t 
over a number of theſe to their principles, they cor:Cuct 
them to the Chriſtian towns, where, after proper inſtruc- 
tions, they are admitted to baptiſm. 

There are about threeſcore pariſhes on the b-nks of the 
rivers Paraguay and Panama, at not above the d. fende 
of thirty miles from each other. In each of thele is a 
Jeſuit, who is ſupreme in all cauſes civil, military, and 
eccleſiaſtic ; and may be regarded as a petty prin e, who 
governs not only with the authority of a ſovercign, but 
with the influence and reputation of an oracle. The im- 
portant office of governor is, however, always filled by a 
perſon choſen by the Indians, with the approbation of the 
prieſt, The alcaldes are annually appointed by the re- 
gidores, and the governor, jointly with them, attends to 
the maintenance of good order aad tranquility among the 
inhabitants; but that theſe officers, who are ſeldom per- 
ſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities, may not abuſe their autho- 
rity, and either through intereſt or paſſion carry their re- 
verge too far againſt the other Indians, they are not to 
proceed to puniſhment without previouſly acquaiating 
the prieſt. that he may compare the offence with the ſen- 
tence, The prieſt, on finding the perſon really guilty, 
delivers him up to be puniſhed, which generally conſiſts 
in impriſonment for a certain number of days, and ſome- 
times faſting is added to it ; but if the fault be very great, 
the delinquent is whipped, which is ſaid to be the moſt 
ſevere puniſhment uſed among them. The execution of 
the ſentence is preceded by a diſcourſe made by the prieſt 
before the delinquent, in which he repreſents, with the 
gre:'eſt mildneſs, the nature and heinouſneſs of his crime, 
by which means he is brought to acknowledge the juſtice 
of the ſentence, and to receive it rather as a paternal cor- 
rection, than : rigorous puniſhment ; and indeed they 
are faid to have ſo high an opinion of the Jeſuits, that 
they are more ready to blame themſelves, than to think 
it poſſible for the pricſt to do wrong, 

Every town has a particular armoury, in which are 
kept all the fire-arms, ſwords, and weapons uſed by the 
militia when they take the field, whether to repel the in- 
ſults of the Portugueſe, or any of the free Indians inha- 
biting their frontiers ; and, that they may be dextrous ia 
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the management of chem, they are exerciſed on the even- 
ing ot every holiday in the market-places of the town. 
All perſons capable of bearing arms are alſo in every town 
divided into companies under their proper officers, who 


owe this diſtinCtion to their military qualifications. Their | 


uniform is richly laced with gold or ſilver, according to 
their rank, and embroidered with a device of their towns. 
In theſe they always appear on holidays at the times of 
exerciſe. The governor, alcaldes, and regidors have 
likewiſe very magnificent habits of ceremony, which they 
wear on ſolemn occaſions. 

Every town has a ſchool in which are taught reading, 
writing, dancing, and muſic; and whatever the natives 
undertake they generally make a great proficiency in; for 
the inclination and genius of every one is carefully con- 
ſulted, before he is forwarded in any branch of ſc icnce. 
In one of the cpurts of the houte belonging to the prieſt 
of each town are work · houſes for painters, iculptors, gild- 
ers, ſilver-ſmiths, lock - ſmiths, carpenters, weavers, watch- 
makers, and other mechanic arts and trades, where the 
Indians work tor th: benefit of the whole town, under 
the inſpection ot the prictt's coadjutors ; and boys are alſo 
inſi;ufted ia the arts or trades to which they have the 
greateſt inclination. 

In each of the towns is a honſc in which women of ill 
fame are placed; it alſo ſerves for the retreat of married 
women who have no familics, during the a'>{-nce of their 
huſbands. For the ſupport vi ti is houſe, aud alſo cf or- 
phans, and thoſe who by age or any other circumſtances 
are difbled from carning a livelihood, two days in the 
week are ſet apart, in which the inhabitants of every vil- 
lage arc objiiged o ſow and cultivate a piece of ground, 
called Labor de la Comunidad, the Labour of the Com- 
munity, and the ſurplus of the produce is applied to pro- 
cure turniture and decorations for the church, and to 
clothe the orphans, the aged, and diſabled. By this be- 
nevolcnt plan all diſtreſs is precluded, and the inhabitants 
provided. with every neceſſary of life. 

That the Indians may never want materials for work, 
it is one part of the prieſt's core to have always in readi- 
neſs a ſtock of different kinds of tools, ſtuffs, and other 

Js; ſo that all who are in want repair to him, bring- 
ing, by way of exchange, wax, of which here are great 
quantities, and other products. The goods received in 
exchange are ſent by the prieſt to the ſuperior of the miſ- 
ons, and with the produce a freſh ſtock of goods is laid 
in. The prieſt likewiſe viſits perſonally the Indian plan- 
tations, in which he is remarkably ſedulous, in order to 
prevent the indulgence of that ſlothful diſpoſition natural 
to the natives. He alſo attends at the ſlaughter-houſes 
where cattlc are daily killed, large herds of which are kept 
for the pablic uſe, and their fleſh is diſtributed by the 
prieſts in lots proportioned to the number of perſons in 
each family. In ſhort, he viſits the ſick, to ſee that they 
are duly attended and provided with every thing neceſſary 
to their recovery. 

The civil government of theſe towns ſeems admirably 
calculated to produc” happineſs : and the eccleſiaſtical 
appears no leſs exir.ordinary, The prieſt inſtructs the 
Indians in his diſtrice, and obliges them punctually to 
frequent Divine Service on Sunday. The children repair 
every morning by break of day to the churches, where 
they take their places on oppoſite ſides, according to their 
ſex. There they recite alternitely the morning prayer and 
Chriſtian doctrine, till ſun-riſe, when maſs is celebrated, 
at which all the inhabitants are obliged to attend, except 
they can give v ſutlicient reaſon for their abſence, Alter 
mals all go to work, and in the evening the children aſ- 
ſemble to be catechiſed, and the adults to pray. Mar- 
riages are, for the greater ſolemnity, celebrated on Sun- 
day ; Woh maſs is then ſung, and an exhortation to the 
married fir is pronounced from the pulpit ; after which 
a lift is called over to fee who is abſent, and penances are 
impoſed on all treſpaſſes committed in the pariſh, This 
regularity is ſaid to produce an aſtoniſhing effect on the 
minds and morals of the Indians, who are punctual in 
their religious dutics, faithful in their dealings, charitable 
to the diſtreſſed, humble, obedient, and induſtrious, be- 
yond what could be reaſonably expected from a people 
naturally indolent and ſlothful. 
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The pariſh-churches in P.raguaz capacious, rich, 
clegant, and ſplendidty turn gliding and painting 
attract the eye, and on every fide ſtrike the imagination: 
all the utenſils uſed in roligions worſhip arg cf gold and 
ſilver, many of them curiouſly eraboſſed and {ot with pre— 
cious ſtones. Mugniticent gallerics are erettec4 on one 
ſide the altar for the civil magiſtrates, and on the other 
tor the military officers, and all the vuigar are ſeated with 
great order on ſcats round the area. Every church has 
its band of muſic, conſiſting of a great number of per- 
formers in vocal and in{irumental mulic, and Divine fer - 
vice is celebrated in them with all the pomp of cathedrals. 
The fame is obſerved in public pivucelſions, eſpecially on 
that of Corpus Chriſti-day, at which the governors, al- 
caldes, and regidores aſſiſt in their habits of ccremony, 
and the militia in their uniforms; the reſt of the people 
carry flambeaux : theſe proceliions are liłcuiſe accompanied 
wich dancing, and the performers wear particular dreſſis, 
extremely rich, and adapt to the characters repreſented. 
In ſhort the whole is conducted with the utmoſt pomp 
and parade, and every thing rating to religion is co - 
trived to ſtrike the ſenſes and captivare the ineo. of 
the weak and ſuperſtitious. 

The houſe or rather palace of the prieſt. ho may be 
conſiqered as a ſpiritual prince within his juriſdiction, is 
grand, ſpacious, and conſtruftcd in the Hum of a church, 
in order to ſtrike his ſubjects with rciicious awe and re- 
verence : it conſiſis of dificrent apartments, ſuited to the 
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| various offices of ili prieſt, as a civil and eccletiali:c] ma- 


giſtrate. I. very mo: ing, after prayers, is devoted to hcar- 
ing the complaints d redrefling the grievances of thoſe 
who demand an audience. Ar non he hcars confeflions 
and grants abſolutions, in which he is extremely rigid 
and exact. In the afrernoon he walks abroad, inſpects 
the public and private affairs, and ſuperintends the 11- 
bour of his pariſhioners ; while the evening is devoted 
to catechiling and difcourfing on moral and religious ſu>- 
jects. 

The houſes of the Indians are built with that ſymmetry 
and convenience, and ſo completely furniſhed, as to ex- 
cel thoſe of the Spaniards in many towns in this part of 
America. Moſt of them, however, have only mud walls ; 
but ſome of them are of unburnt brick, and others of 
ſtone ; yet in general are covered with tiles. All private 
houſes are faid to make gun-powder, that a fufficient 
quantity may not be wanting, ther on any exigency, or 
tor fire-works on holidays and anuiverfary rejoicings. 

Such at leaſt is the idea conveyed of the behaviour of 
the Jeſuits here by Muratori and the learned Don Anto- 
nio Ulloa, who are undoubtedly the beſt writers on the 
ſubject. Indeed ſome have treated their characters with 
great ſeverity, and they may juſtly be accuſed of ambi- 
tion; but perhaps this paſſion was never directed to more 
noble and uſeful purpoſes than inſtructing the ignorant, 
promoting induſtry, and inſpiring a love of order, with 
temperance, frugality, and every other virtue that can 


humanize the mind. 


The miſhonary fathers will not permit any of the inha- 
bitants of Peru, whether Spaniards, Meſtizos, or even 
Indians, to come witl:in their miſſions in Paraguay. This, 
their friends ſay, is not with a view of concealing their 
tranſactions from the world, but to prevent their Indians 
being corrupted by the example of others. They are 
{aid to be at preſent ſtrangers to ſedition, pride, malice, 
envy, and other paſſions tv fatal to ſociety z; but were 
ſtrangers admitted among them, their bad example would 
ſoon teach them what at preſent they are happily ignorant 
of: but the vigilance and jealouſy which the fathers ex- 
preſs in this particular has given birth to many unfavour- 
able reports. 

It ought not to be omitted, that, beſides the provincial 
governments, there is a ſupreme council, compoſed of an 
annual meeting of all the fathers, who adjuſt the methods 
neceſſary to be executed for promoting the common con- 
cerns ot the million, for framing new laws, correctiug or 
aboliſhing old ones, and adapting every thing to the pre- 
ſent circumſtances. 

With reſpect to the trade of Paraguay, it conſiſts of 
cotton ſtuffs, made in the country; of tobacco, a great 


deal of which is planted here; and of the herb called 
Paraguay, 
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Paraguay, which alone would be ſufficient to form a 
flouriſhing commerce. Theſe goods are carried for ſale 
to the cities of Santa Fe and Buenos Ayres, where the 
fathers have factors, who diſpoſe of what is conſigned to 
them from Paraguay, and lay out the money in ſuch Eu- 
ropean goods as the towns are then in want of, in orna- 
ments for the churthes, and for the prieſts who officiate 
in them; but the greateſt care is taken in deducting from 
hat each town ſends the amount of the tribute of its In- 
dian inhabitants, which is immediately remitted to the of- 
ficers of the revenue belonging to the crown of Spain. 


SECT. XML 
Of Burxos AYRES. 


Its Situation and Praduce; with a Deſcription of the City 
of Nueſtra Senora de la Buenos Ayres. 


UENOS AYRES, which is included by Ulloa within 
the juriſdiftion of Los Charcas, and termed the fifth 
biſhopric of that audience, received its name from the 
extraordinary ſalubrity of the air, and is extended to all 
that country from the eaſtern and ſouthern coaſt of that 
of America as far as Tucuman on the weſtward; on 
the north to Paraguay, and on the ſouth to Terra Ma- 
nica. This country is watered by the great river 
La Plata. The diſtinction between ſummer and winter 
are here very viſible. In ſummer the exceſſive heats are 
mitigated by gentle breezes, which conſtantly begin at 
eight or nine in the morning, and in winter violent tem- 
ſts of wind and rain are very frequent, accompanied 
with ſuch dreadful thunder and lightning as fill the in- 
habitants, though uſed to them, with terror and conſter- 
nation. 

There is no place either in America or Europe where 
meat is better or cheaper; it is always fat and very palat- 
able, and in ſuch plenty, that it is ſaid the hides of the 
beaſts, which are moſt valuable, are all that is properly 
bought, the carcaſe being in a manner given in the bar- 
gain. The country to the weſt, north, and ſouth of the 
city of Buenos Ayres lately abounded fo greatly in cattle 
and horſes, that the whole coſt conſiſted in taking of 
them ; and even then a horſe was ſold for a dollar, and 
the uſual price for a beaſt choſen out of a herd of two or 
three hundred was only four rials. At preſent there is no 
ſcarcity; but they keep at a greater diſtance, and are 
more difficult to be catched, from the prodigious havock 
made of them by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, merely 
for the ſake of their hides, the principal branch of the 
commerce of Buenos Ayres. 

The capital of this government is called Nueſtra Se- 
nora de la Buenos Ayres. It was founded in 1535, on 
the ſouth fide of the river Plata, cloſe by a ſmall river, 
in the thirty-fourth degree thirty-four minutes thirty- 
eight ſeconds ſouth latitude, and in the ſixtieth degree 
five minutes weſt longitude from London. This city, 
which is built on a large plain, gently riſing from the 
little river, is far from being ſmall, it having at leaſt 
three thouſand houſes inhabited by Spaniards and differ- 
ent caſts, Like moſt towns ſeated on rivers, it is much 
longer than it is broad; but the ſtreets are ſtraight, and 
of a proper breadth. The principal ſquare is very large, 
and built near the little river; the front anſwering to it 
being a caſtle, in which the governor conſtantly re- 
ſides, and, with the other forts, has a garriſon, with a 
thouſand regular troops, The houſes, which were for- 
merly of mud thatched with ſtraw, and very low, are 
now much improved, ſome being of chalk, and others of 
brick, with one ſtory above the ground-floor, and molt of 
them tiled. The cathedral is a ſpacious elegant ſtructure, 
and is the pariſh-church for the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants; the other at the farther end of the city being 
only for the Indians. The chapter conſiſts of the biſhop, 
dean, and two canons, There are alſo ſeveral convents, 
_ a royal chapel in the caſtle, where the governor re- 

es. 

Within the government of Buenos Ayres are three 
other cities, named Sintu Fe, Las Coricntes, and Monte 
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Video. Santa Fe lies about ninety leagues north-weſt of 
Buenos Ayres, between the rivers Plata and Salado, which, 
after running through the country of Fucuman, joins the 
former. The city is but ſmall and meanly built, which 
is in a great meaſure owing to the frequent inſults the in- 
habitants have received from the free Indians in its neigh- 
bourhood, who have ſometimes pillaged the city and the 
adjacent villages. It is, however, the channel of the com- 
merce between Paraguay and Buenos Ayres. The city of 
Las Corientes, which is ſeated on the eaſtern banks of the 
Plata, between it and the river Parana, is about a hun- 
dred leagues north of the city of Santa Fe; but is much 
inferior to it, and indeed has no marks of a city except 
the name. Monte Video, which was lately built, ſtands 
on the border of the bay from whence it derives its name, 
and, like the former, is of little conſequence. Each ot 
theſe cities has its particular regidor, as ljzutenant ot the 
governor, and its inhabitants, together with thoſe of the 
neighbouring country, are formed into a militia, which, 
on any appearance of an invaſion from the Indians, aſſemble 
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frequently ſucceſsful, 
SEC F. . 
Of PATAGONIA, 


Its Situation, Soil, and Praduce; with a particulur 4:- 
count of the Manner of hunting the wild Cattle, either 
for their Fat or Hides, or to take them alive, 1th a 
conciſe Account of the Patagonians. 


HE only countries we have now to deſcribe on the 
continent of America are Patagonia and Chili, the 
former principally on the caſt and fouth, and the latte: 
on the welt coaſt. 
Patagonia is bounded on the north by Chili and the 


the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean, and on the ſouth by 
the Streights of Magellan; the continent gradually leſſen- 
ing till it comes to thoſe ſtreights. It extends from the 
forty · fifth to the fifty-ſeventh degree thirty minutes ſouth 
latitude, and from the feventicth to the eighty · fifth de- 
gree of weſt longitude. 

Though the Spaniards claim the whole country as far 
as the Streights of Magellan, yet the ſouthermoſt part ot 
it is unpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards; it is remarkable for a 
peculiarity not to be parallelled in any other part of the 
known world; for though the whole territory to the north- 
ward of the river Plata is full of wood, and ſtored with im- 
menſe quantities of large timber · trees; yet to the ſouthward 
of the river no trees of any kind are to be met with, ex- 
cept a few peach - trees, firſt planted by the Spaniards in 
the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres; fo that on the whole 
euſtern coaſt of Patagonia, extending near four hundred 
leagues in length, and reaching as tar back as any ditco- 
veries have yet been made, no other wocd has been found 
than a few inſignificant ſhrubs. 

The country, however, abounds with paſture; for the 
land appears in general to conſiſt of a light, dry, gravelly 
ſoil, and produces great quantities ct long coarle gral-, 
which grows in tufts, interſperſed with large barren tpot- 
of gravel between them. The graſs feeds immenſe herds of 
| cattle ; for the Spaniards at Buenos Ay res having, foon at te; 
their firſt ſettling there, brought over « few black catt!c 
from Europe, they have thriven prodig:oully by the plent, 
of herbage they met with, and are now increaſed ro that 
degree, and are extended lo tur into different parts ot 
tagonia, that they are not conſidered as private prope: t : 
but many thouſands have been annually (1:ughtered by 
the hunters, only for their hides and tallou. 

The manner ot killing theſe cattle being peculiar to tu. 
part of the world, deſerves a particular deſcription. 1 
hunters being all mounted on horſeback, both the Sp: 
niards and ludians being excellent horſemen, arm tha 
lelves with a kind of ſpear, which at its end has its blade 
fixed a- croſs; with this inſtrument they ride at the ben 


| and the hunter wha comes behind him ham-ſtrings bir. 


As the beaſt after this operation ſoon falls, without bein 
able to rite, they leave him and puzlue others, whom the 
{cr re 
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in order to repel their attacks, in which they have been 


government of Buenos Ayres ; on the eaſt and weſt by 
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Buenos AYREs, 


ſerve in the ſame manner. Sometimes a ſecond party 
attends the hunters, to ſkin the cattle as they fall : but 


it is ſaid, that at other times the hunters chooſe to let | 


them languiſh in torment till the next day, from the opi- 
nion that the anguiſh the animal endures facilitates the 
ſeparation of the {kin from the carcaſe: and though their 
prieſts have loudly condemned this moſt barbarous prac- 
tice, yet all their efforts to put an entire ſtop to it have 
hitherto proved ineffectual. 

"Theſe cattle are ſlaughtered, as hath been already ſaid, 
only for their hides and tallow, to which ſometimes are 
added their tongues ; but the reſt of their fleſh is left to 
putrefy, or to be devoured by the birds and wild beaſts. 
The greateſt part of it falls to the wild dogs, of which 
there are immenſe numbers in that country. Theſe are 
ſuppoſed to have been origioally produced by Spaniſh 
dogs from the city of Buenos Ayres, who, allured by the 
great quantity of carrion, and the facility they had by that 
means of ſubſiſting, left their maſters, and run wild among 
the cattle ; for they are plainly of the breed of the Euro- 
pean dogs, animals not N found in America: but 
though theſe dogs are ſaid to be ſome thouſands in a com- 
pany, they neither diminiſh nor prevent the increaſe of 
the cattle, not daring to attack the herds on account of 
the numbers which conſtantly feed together ; but con- 
tent themſelves with the carrion left by the hunters. 

As it is often neceſſary for the uſes of agriculture, and 
for other purpoſes, to take the cattle alive, without 
wounding them, this is performed with admiral dex- 
terity by throwing a thong of ſeveral fathoms in length, 
with a running neofe at one end, over the horns of the 
beaſt, much in the ſame manner as we have already de- 
ſcribed in hunting the wild aſs and other animals. An- 
other hunter who follows the game, throws another nooſe 
about one of its hind legs, and as the other end is faltened 
to the ſaddle of the riders, this is no ſooner done than 
the horſes, who are trained to the practice, turn different 
ways, by which means the beaſt is ſoon thrown down; 


the horſes then ſtopping, keep their thongs upon the | faſtened about their necks with a thong, the ſkins worn 


ſtretch, and the hunters alighting, ſecure the beaſt in 
ſuch a manner, that they afrerwards eaſily convey him to 
what place they pleaſe. They in like manner nooſe 
horſes, and ir is ſaid even tygers. | 

The horſes which were firſt brought from Spain, and 
are likewiſe prodigiouily increaſed, run wild to a much 
greater diſtance than the black cattle ; and though many 
of them are excellent, yet their number renders them ot | 
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very little value, the beſt of them being octen fold in the 
neighbouring ſettlements, where money is plenty, for not 
more than a dollar a piece. In all parts of this country 
are a good number ot vicunas or Peruvian ſheep; but 
theſe, from their ſhyneſs and ſwiftnels, are killed with 
difficulty. On the caſtern coaſt are found immenſe 
quantities of ſeals, and a valt vaticty ot fea-towl, among 
which the molt remarkable are the penguins, which in 
ſize and ſhape reſemble a gooſe ; but inſtead of wigs 
have ſhort ſtumps like fins, which are of no uſe to thein 
except in the water; their bills are narrow, and they 
ſtand and walk in an erect poſture. 

The inhabitants of the caſtern coaſt appear to be but 
few, and rarcly more than two or three at a time have 
been ſeen by any ſhips that have touched there. How- 
ever, towards Buenos Ayres they are ſufficiently nume- 
rous ; they ate troubleſome to the Spaniards; and ſeem 
in their manners to be nearly allied tothole gallant Indians 
of Chili, who have long ſet the whole Spaniſh power at 
defiance, have often ravaged their country, and (till re- 
main independent. 

here are here a people who are extremely remarkable 
on accouut of their bulk and ſtature, The firſt author 
who mentions them is Pigafetta, au Italian, the author of 
Magellan's voyage round the world ; but one who conld 
gravely aſſert that Magellan converted whole kingdoms 
in the Eaſt-Indies, without underſtanding one word of 
their language, or they a ſyllable of his, could deſerve 
no credit, They were afterwards ſeen by other naviga · 
tors, and their exiſtence placed beyond all doubt by the 
crews of commodore Byron's ſhip the Dolphin, in bis 
voyage round the world, of which a ſhort, but true, 
though an imperfect, and not a very intereſting account has 
been publiſhed, according to which their middle ſtature 
ſeems to be about eight fert, their extreme nine feet aud 
upwards, The men are well made, broad ſet, and appear 
to be of prodigious ſtrength. Both ſexes are of a copper 
colour, have long black hair, and are floathed with ſkins, 


by the men being looſe, but the women's girt cloſe with 
a kind of belt. Some of the women have allo collars on 
their necks, and bracelets on their arms. It appears that 
theſe people change their ſituation with the ſeaſons, ſpend- 
ing their ſummer here, and in winter removing farther to 


the north, in order to enjoy the benetit of a milder cli- 
mates | 
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Of CHILI, the Iſlands of TERRA DEL FUE GO, JUAN FE RNANDEsS, &c. 


SECT. I. 
Of Cm1Lk. 3. 


1:s Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce : the Num- 
ber of its Inhabitants, and the Manners aud Cuſtoms 


of the free Indians. 
9 kingdom of Chili is very extenſive, but its 

limits are not exactly aſcertained ; ſome confine it 
within the Spaniſh juriſdiction, others extend it from the 
twenty-ſ1xth to the forty- ſeventh degree of ſouth latitude, 
and there are even ſome who include within its limits 
Terra del Fuego and the very extremity of Cape Horn. 
We ſhall, however, upon the belt authority, confine the 
name of Chili to that tract of land between the twenty- 
fixth and forty- fifth degree of ſouth latitude, and between 
the forty-ſeventh and fifty-fourth degree of welt longitude. 
Agrecable to which limits it is bounded by Peru on the 
north, by the province of La Plata on the eaſt, by Pata- 
gonia on the ſouth, and by the South Sea or Pacific Occan 
on the welt; containing a ſpace of between twelve and 
thirteen hundred miles in length, and about half as much 
in breadth, it we include the vaſt plains of Chicuito, 
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which lie on the oppoſite fide of the lofty ridge of the 


Andes, which are here of a ſtupendous height. The 
country indeed ſtrictly called Chili lies between this chain 
of mountains on the South Sea, including only a ſpace 
of about ninety miles in breadth, | 
The ſcaſons here are almoſt oppoſite to thoſe in the 
northern hemiſphere ; but the face of the country i 
beautiful, and the climate wholeſome. Here is felt heat 
and cold in the different ſeaſons. On the eaſt the 
country is ſcreened by the Andes; while from the weſt 
the air is cooled by the molt refreſhing ſea-breezes; yet in 
ſome parts the piercing winds, which in winter blow [rom 
the mountains, are exceeding ſharp. However, this coun - 
try has, in general, one of the moſt agreeable climates in 
South America. In winter a light coat of {now falls 
upon the valleys; but the mountains are covered with 
ſuch quantities, as in ſummer ſupply the country with 
innumerable rivulets, which produce the moſt cxtraordi— 
nary ſertility; for here Indian and European corn, wine, 
and fruits, with all the neceſſarics of lite, are produced 
in the utmoſt abundance and perfection. 
Among the coin great quantities of excellent wheat 
are produc: 4; the vines are of ſeveral Kinds, and, with 
a k | rega d 
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regard to the richneſs and flavour of their grapes, * 
eltcemed beyond any produced in Peru. A fort of 
muſcadel is made here, whoſe flavour far exceeds any wine 
of the kind made in Spain. The fruits which moſtly 
abound in Chili are of the ſame ſorts as thoſe known in 
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their meaſures are taken with ſuch ſecrecy, that the fir 
declaration of it is by attacking the neighbouring villages 
When they are not already aſſembled, the firſt ſtep, wher: 
a war is agreed on, is to ſummon the nations, which they 


term ſhooting the dart, the ſummons being ſent from 


Europe; its cherries in particular are large and of a fine village to village with the utmoſt ſilence and rapidity, 


taſte. The ſtrawberries, like thoſe of Peru, are of two 
kinds; and in the gardens of the cities near the ſea-coaſts, 
orange-trees are kept covered with bloſſoms and fruit all 
the year, and in the plains are a prodigious variety of 
beautiful flowers without cultivation. 

Among the remarkable herbs, many of which are me- 
dicinal, and others applied to various uſes, is the panque, 
which is of great ſervice in tanning of leather. 

Beſides the rich variety of productions upon the ſurface 
of the earth, the country abounds with mines of gold and 
filver, copper, tin, and iron; and with quarries of lapis- 
lazuli and loadſtone. 

The chief uſe of the rich lands is the fattening of oxen, 
goats, and ſheep, which is the principal employment of 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants in the country, All 
other proviſions are in equal plenty; turkeys, geeſe, and 
all kinds of poultry are fold at a very low price. Wild- 
fowl are alſo very common, and are of the fame forts as 
thoſe found in the deſerts of Quito; as are likewiſe wood- 
pigeons, partridges, woodeocks, and ſnipes. Among the 
ſinging birds is the goldfinch, which reſembles thofe of 
Spain, except a ſmall variation in its plumage. There 
are, beſides, others proper to the country, particularly 
the piche, which is ſomething larger than a ſparrow, of a 
brown colour, ſpotted with black, except the breuſt, 
which is of a moſt beautiful red, and ſome feathers of 
the ſame colour in the wings intermixed with others of a 
bright yellow. "Though fome ſnakes are found in the 
fields and woods, their bite is not dangerous; neither are 
the country peaſants under any apprehenſions from rave- 
nous beaſts ; whence, if this country was not ſubject to 
earthquakes, nature might be ſaid to pour her treaſures 
upon it, without blending them with the uſual inconve- 

The number of inhabitants in this extenſive country 
bears no proportion to its extent. All the Spaniards in 


Chili are ſaid not to exceed twenty thouſand, and theſe | the 


are diſperſed in ſuch a manner as hath given the free 
Indians the greateſt advantages in all their wars with 
them. This was the great overſight of Valdivia, the firſt 
invader of Chili, who, upon his diſcovering gold, at- 
tempted to make ſo many eſtabliſhments, as furniſhed 
the Indians, whom he had treated very cruelly, with an 
opportunity of recovering their liberty and expelling the 
Spaniards out of the mountains. The Europeans, Meſ- 
tizos, mulattoes, and negroes are reputed at a hundred 
and fifty thouſand ; but the Indians are much more nu- 
merous. The ſubjected Indians belong entirely to the 
Spaniards, live among them, and ſerve them in the ſame 
manner as the original natives of Peru and Mexico. For 
the berter eſtabliſhment of good order and a regular po- 
lice, they are divided according to their habitations into 
{mall lordſhips, ſtyled commanderies. 

The Chileſians are tall, robuſt, active, and courage- 
ous. No other Indian people have coſt the Spaniards ſo 
much trouble; for they are dexterous in the uſe of the 
ſword, pikes, bows, and arrows; and their diſcipline 
more regular and rational. "They fight in ſquadrons, 
retire when broke, rally, fortify themſelves with great 
addreſs, and chooſe their ground either to engage, attack, 
or defend themſelves, with admjrable judgment. 

The Indians in ſeveral parts of Chili are not governed 
by caciques like thoſe of Peru, the only ſubordination 
among them being with regard to age; fo that the eldeſt 
perſon of the family is reſpected as its governor. Thoſe 
who inhabit the ſouthern parts of the river Biobio, and 
thoſe who live near the Cordillera, have hitherto eluded 
all attempts made for reducing them under the Spaniſh 
government; for when ſtrongly puſhed they abandon 
their huts, and retire into the more diſtant parts of the 
kingdom, where, being joined by other nations, they re- 
turn in ſuch numbers, that they eaſily take poſſeſſion of 
their former habitations, the Spaniards being unable to 
oppoſe them. If at that time a few only call for a war 
againſt the Spaniards, the flame inſtantly ſpreads, and 


| ſpecifying the very night when the irruption is to be 


made; and though advice of it is ſent to the Indians who 
reſide among the Spaniards, nothing tranſpires; nor is 
there a ſingle inſtance among all the Indians that have 
been taken up on fuſpicion, that one ever made a diſ- 
covery. Thus their deſigns continue impenetrable, til! 
their execution withdraws the veil. 

The Indians of the feveral nations being aſſembled, 
chooſe a general; and when the night fixed upon for 
executing their defigns arrives, the Indians who live 
near the Spaniards attack them by ſurprize ; and having 
cut them off, divide into {mall partics, and deſtroy the 
ſeats, farm-houſes, and villages, giving no quarter, and 
paying not the leaſt regard to youth or age. Thele par- 
ties afterwards unite, and in a body attack the larger 
ſettlements of the Spaniards, beſiege the forts, and, by 
the greatnefs of their numbers, frequently carry all be- 
fore them. If at any time the Spaniards gain the ſupe - 
riority, the Indians retire ſeveral leagues, where conceal - 
ing themſelves a few days, they ſaddenly attack a differ- 
ent part from that where they were encamped, and en- 
deavour to carry the place by a ſudden aſſault, in which 
they are frequently ſucceſsful, unlefs the commandant's 
vigilance has provided againſt a ſudden ſurprize ; when, 
by the advantage of the Spaniſh diſcipline, they are ge- 
nerally repulſed with great ſlaughter. 

Theſe wars againſt the Spaniards uſually continue ſome 
years, they being of little detriment to the Indians ; for 
moſt of their occupations conſiſt of cultivating a ſmall 
ſpot of ground, and weaving a little cotton cloth for 
their apparel, and theſe are carried on by the women. 
Their huts are built in a day or two; and their food 
conſiſts of roots, maize, and other grain. 

The firſt advances towards a treaty of peace with theſe 
Indians are generally made by the Spaniards, and as ſoon 
as the propoſals are agreed to, a congrels is held, at which 
governor, major-general of Chili, and the principal 
officers, with the biſhop of Conception, and other perſons 
of eminence aſſiſt. On the part of the Indians, the ge- 
neral and captains of his army, as repreſentatives of the 
communities, repair to the congreſs. Theſe congreſſes 
are held with the Indians not only for concluding a peace, 
but on the arrival of a new preſident, and the ſame cere- 
monies are obſerved in both; ſo that an account of one 
will be ſufficient to give a juſt idea of the other. 

On holding a congreſs the preſident ſends notice to the 
frontier Indians of the day and place, whither he repairs 
with the perſons above-mentioned ; and on the part of 
the Indians the heads of their ſeveral communities : doth, 
for the greater ſplendor of the interview, being accompa- 
nied with an eſcort, conſiſting of a certain number pre- 
viouſly agreed on. The preſident and his company lodge 
in tents, and the Indians encamp in their huts at a ſmall 
diſtance. The elders or chiefs of the Indians pay the 
firſt viſit to the preſident, who drinks their healths in 
wine, and himſelf gives them the glaſs that they may 
drink his; he then makes them a prefent of knives, 
ſciſſars, and ſuch toys as they moſt value. The treaty of 
peace is then brought on the carpet, and the manner of 
obſerving the ſeveral articles is ſettled : after which they 
return to their camp, and the preſident makes them a viſit, 
carrying with him a quantity of wine ſufficient for a mo- 
derate regale. | 

The chiefs of the communities who are not preſent at 
the firſt viſit now go in a body to pay their reſpects to 
the preſident, who at the riſing of the congreſs makes 
each a ſmall preſent of wine, which they liberally return 
in horſes, black cattle, calves, and fowls. After which 
both parties return to their reſpective habitations. 

It ought not to be omitted, that the preſident, in order 
to gain more effectually the hearts of the Indians, invites 
ſeveral of them to his table, and, during the three or tour 
days of the congreſs, neglects no means of ingratiating; 
himſelf into the good graces of the whole body, Ou 


hee occaſions a kind of fair is held at both camps, great 
number: 
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numbers of Spaniards repairing to the Indians with ſuch } it by conduits through the ſtrcets; and it alſo ſupplies 1 
goods as they know will pleaſe them, and the Indians | the gardens, which few houſes are without, The city is 
come with cotton, cloth, and cattle to the Spaniſh camp, | two thouſaud yards in length from eait to weſt, and 
- Both Parties deal by exchange, and never fail of ſelling | twelve hundred in breadth from north to ſonth. Cn the 
their whole ſtock, and of obſerving in their dealings | oppoſite ſide of the liter, which waſhes the north part 
the moſt exact candor and regularity, as a ſpecimen of | of it, is a large ſuburb named Chimbs, and on the eaſt 
the manner in which their future commerce is to be con- | fide is a mountain of a middling height called Santa Lu- | 
ducted, cia. All the ſtrects arc of a handfome breadth, ſtraight, | ö 
Amidſt the utmoſt rage of the Indians in their hoſli- | and paved, running exactly eaſt and weſt, while they arc | 
lities againſt the Spaniards, they generally ſpare the white | croſſed by others ar right angles, which run exactly norih 
men, whom they carry to their huts, and uſe as their | and ſouth. Near the middle of the city is a grand {quae 
own ; whence many Indians of thoſe nations have the | encompaſſed with piazzas, with a very beautiful fountain 
complexion of the Spaniards born in that country. In] in the centre. Ca the north ſide are the palace of the roy} 
time of peace a number of them enter the Spaniſh terri- | audience, where the preſidents have their apartments, 
tories, hiring themſelves for a certain time to work at | the town-houſe, and the pubiic priton ; on the wett {ide 
the farm-houſes ; and at the expiration of the term return | are the cathedral and the biſhop's palace ; the ſouth lide 
home, after laying out their wages in the purchaſe of | conſiſts of ſhops, cach decorated with an arch; aud on 
ſuch goods as are valued in their country, the caſt is a row of private houſcs. 

In time of peace the Spaniards ſell the free Indians hard- | The houſes are in general built of unburnt brick, and 
ware, as bits, ſpurs, knives, and edge-tools, toys, and | very low, on account ot the terrible devaſtation occaſioned 
ſome wine. This is done by way of barter ; for though | by the earthquakes with which this city has been often 
the countries inhabited by the Indians are not deſtitute of | viſited ; particularly oa the eighth of July 1730, when 
gold, yet knowing the fondneſs of the Spaniards for that | the greateſt part of the city was deſtroyed ; and this 
metal, and the miſeries it has occaſioned where it has | cataſtrophe was ſucc:eded by an epidemical diſtemper, 
been found, they cannot be prevailed upon to open mines; | which ſwept away even greater numbers than had before 
fo that the returns conſiſt in horſes, horned cattle, and | periſhed by the earthquake. But though the houſes are 
cotton cloth. "The Spaniard begins his negociation with | low they make a handſome appearance, and are well cou- 
offering the chief of the nation a cup of wine, and then | trived to anſwer the purpoſes ot convenience and pleaſure. 
diiplays his wares, that the Indian may chooſe what he | Beſides the cathedral, the chapter of which, beſides the 
likes beſt, mentioning at the ſame time what he expects] biſhop, conſiſts of a dean, archdeacon, chanter, and four 
in return. It they agree, the Spaniard makes him a pre- | canons, with other ſubordinate ecclelialtics, here are the 
ſent of a little wine, and the chief informs the commus- | pariſh-churches of Sagrario, St. Anne, and St. Ifaduro ; 
nity that they are at liberty to trade with that Spaniard | there are alſo three convents ot Franciſcans, two of Au- 
as his friend. Relying on his protection, the Spaniard | guſtines, one of Dominicans, one of the fathers of Mercy, 
goes from hut to hut, recommending himſelf by giving | one of St. Juan de Dios, five colleges of Jeſuits, St. Diego, 
the head of every family a taſte of his wine, after which | a college for ſtudents, and without the city a convent of 
they enter upon buſineſs, and the Indian having taken | Recollects. Here are alſo two nunneries of St. Clare, 
what he wants, the trader goes away without receiving | two of Auguſtincs, and one of Carmelites ; and a rcli- 
any equivalent, and viſits the other huts, as they lie dil- | gions ſiſterhood, under the Rules of St. Auguſtine ; all 

rſed over the country, till he has diſpoſed of all his | which have a great number of recluſes, as is common in 
ſtock. He then returns to the cottage of the chick, calling | all the cities of this part of the world. The churches 
on his cuſtomers in his way, and acquaints them that he | of the convents, beſides being very ſpacious, are built 
is on his return home. Upon this not oue fails of bring- either wich brick or ſtone, and thoſe of the Jefuitz are 
ing to the chief's hut what had been agreed on. Here | diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of their architecture. The f 
they take their leave with all the appearance of a fincere | pariſh churches are in every reſpect greatly inferior to 
friendſhip, and the chief even orders ſome Indians to | them, both within and without. 
eſcort him to the frontiers, and a{liſt him in driving the | In this city is a royal audience, which conſiſts of a 
cattle he has received in exchange for his goods. The | preſident, four auditors, a fiſcal, and a patron of the In- 
Spaniards acknowledge that the Indians are remarkable | dians. The determinations of this court are without ap- 
for the fairneſs of their dealings, and they are never | peal, except to the ſupreme council of the Indies, and 
known to recede from what has been agreed on, and are | this only in matters of notorious injuſtice or denial of re- 
very punctual in their payments, dreſs. Though the preſident is in ſome particulars ſubor- 

dinate to the viceroy of Lima, he is governor and captain- 

| general of the whole kingdom of Chili, and as ſuch re- 
R ſides one half of the year at St. Jago and the other at 
Conception. During his abſence trom St. Jago the cor- 
Of the Diviſions of Chili; with a Deſcription of the princi- | regidor acts as his repreſentative, and his juriſdiction on 
cißal Cities, as St. Jago, Conception, Copiapo, Ciquimboe, | this occaſion extends to all the other towns of the king- 

Valparaiſo, and Valdivia ; with whatever is miſt re- | dom of Chili, except the military governments. 

 markable in each. The office for the royal revenue is under the direction 
of a treaſurer and accomptant. Here is paid the tribute 
HILI is divided into four governments, namely, the | of the Indians, and other parts of the revenue; the ſala- 
the major-generalſhipof the kingdom of Chili, Valpa- | ries of the officers within its department, and other aſ- 
raiſo, Valdivia, and Chiloe. It is likewiſe ſubdivided | ſignments are likewiſe paid here. | 
into eleven juriſdictions ; the limirs of which are not] Here are alſo a tribunal of croiſade, the members of 
exactly aſcertained by any of the Spaniſh authors, and | which are a ſubdelegate commiſſary, a treaſurer, and ac- 
we ſhall content ourſelves with giving our readers a de- | comptant : likewiſe a commiſſicn of inquiſition, all the 
ſcription ot the principal cities, and of whatever appears | officers of which are appointed by the tribunal of inqui- 
to us molt worthy of notice. ſition at Lima. The magiſtracy of this city, at the head 

The city ot St. Jago, or Sant Iago, the capital of | of which is the corregidor, conſiſts of regidores, and two 
Chili, was founded by captain Pedro de Valdivia in 1541, | ordinary alcaldes. In theſe are lodged the police and civil 
in the valley of Mapocho, in the thirty-third degree government of the city. During the time the preſident 
forty minutes ſonch latitude, and in the jeventy- ſeventh reſides here, the juriſdiction of the corregidor is limited 
degree welt longitude, about twenty leagues trom the | to the liberties of St. Jugo. 
harbour of Valparaiſo, the neareſt port to it in the Pacific | The cuſtoms of the p:ople differ but little from ese 
Ocean, Its ſituation is one of the moſt convenient and ſ already mentioned in large cities; bur, inſtead of the 
delighttul that can be imagined, it ſtanding in a beautitul |oftentation of Lima, they dreſs with great decency, without 
plain, ſixty miles in extent, the river Mapocho flowing | ſplendor ; but all the families who can afford it keep a 
in meanders throngh the middle of it. This river |calaſh for driving about the city. The men are robuſt, 
runs fo near the city. her water id coanvevid trom ſof a proper ſtature, well ſhaped, and of a good air. 

| The 
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The women have all the charms of thoſe of Peru, and 
are even more remarkable for the delicacy of their fea- 
tures and the ſineneſs of their complexions ; but they 
disfigure their natural beauty by painting themſelves in 
ſuch a prepoſterous manner, as not only ſpoils the deli- 
cacy of their ſkins, but even their teeth; ſo that it is 
very uncommon to ſee a woman with a good ſet, 

The city of Conception is ſeated in the thirty-ſfixth 
degree forty-three minutes fifteen ſeconds ſouth latitude. 
It is built on the ſouth-eaſt ſhore of a beautiful bay, on 
an uneven ſandy ground, and on a ſmall declivity, having 
a little river running through it. The deſtruction it 
ſaffired in the terrible carthquake of 1730, occaſioned all 
the houſes to be built low. This dreadful event happen- 
ed on the eighth of July: the firſt motions were felt at 
one in the morning, and the concuſſions increaſing, the 
ſea, as uſual, retreated to a conſiderable diſtance ; but 
foon returned ſo impetuouſly, and with ſuch a ſwell, that 
it overflowed the whole city and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. In this ſudden calamity many of the inhabitants 
found an afylum on the adjacent eminences. This in- 
undation was ſoon ſacceeded by three or four ſhocks, and 
at about four in the morning, a little before break of 
day, the concuſſions returned with the moſt tremendous 
violence, demoliſhing the few buildings that remained. 

The houſes have either mud walls, or are built with 
vnburnt brick, but are covered with tiles. The churches 
are ſmall and mean, as are allo the Franciſcan, Domini- 
can, and Auguſtine convents, as well as that belonging 
to the fathers of Mercy; but the college of Jefuirs is well 
built. The political government of this city conſiſts of 
a corregidor nominated by the king, who is at the head 
of the ordinary alcaldes and regidores. During the va- 
cancy of this poſt the duty is performed by the preſident 
of Chili, who is governor and captain-general of the 
whole kingdom, and preſident of the audience of St. 
Jago, on which Conception is dependent. The preſident 
is obliged to reſide fix months in the year at Conception, 
in order to attend to the military concerns of the fron- 
tiers, to ſee that the forts are in a good condition, and the 
troops well diſciplined. Conception has all the courts 
and offices uſual in the cities of South America, 

As all the inhabitants of the towns, villages, and coun- 
try within the juriſdiftion of Conception form different 
bodies of militia, ſome of which are in pay, and all muſt 
be ready on any ſudden alarm; there is, beſides the cor- 
regidor, a camp-maſter, who commands in all military 
affairs without the city. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Spaniards and Meſtizos, 
which are here hardly to be diſtiaguiſhed by their com- 
plexion, both being very fair, and ſome have freſh com- 
plexions. The goodneſs of the climate, together with 
the fertility of the country, have drawn hither many 
Creoles and Europeans, who live together in that har- 
mony and friend{hip which ſhould be an example to 
the other parts of theſe provinces, where pride and jea- 
louſy occalion Frequent fends. The men, inſtead of a 
cloak, wear a poncho, which is made in the form of a 
quilt, about two yards and a half or three yards in 
length, and two in breadth, having an opening in the 
middle juſt ſufficient to put their head through, the reſt 
hanging down on all ſides. This is their dreſs in all 
weathers, whether walking or riding ; and the peaſants 
never pull it off but when they go to reſt, tucking it 
vp in ſuch a manner that both their arms and whole 
body are at full liberty, either for labour or diverſion. 
This is an univerſal garb among all ranks when they 
ride on horſeback. Though fo plain and uniform, it 
ſerves to diſtinguiſh the quality and rank of the wearer, 
ſome wearing it only as a covering, and others for ſhow, 
Accordingly thoſe of the common people coſt only four 
or five dollars, while others are worth a kundred and 
fifty or two hundred.” This difference ariſes partly from 
the hnenefs of the ſtuff, and partly from the laces and 


embroidery with which they are adorned. They are of 


a double woollen ſtuff manufactured b 
generally blue. | 
The people here are excellent horſemen, and the wo- 
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with the people of Patagonia, juſt deſcribed, in catching | 


of wild bulls and other animals; bur this is uſcd here 
on many other occaſions, particularly on private quarrels, 
in which they ule an amazing addreſs in throwing the 
nooſe, and in avoiding it with a lance. It is the only 
method they take to ſatisfy their revenge, and in this caſe 


the only reſource in an open country is for a man to 


throw himſelf on the ground, keeping his legs aud arms 
as cloſe to it as poſſible. A perſon may alſo fave himſelf 
by ſtanding clole to a tree, and it in the ſtreet by placing 
himſelf againſt a Wall. 

Having deſcribed the two principal cities of Chili, we 
ſhall procecd with the feſt in the order in which they 
are ſituated, proceeding from north to ſouth. 

Copiapo, the firlt port on this coaſt, ſtands in the 
twenty-ſeventh degree jouth latitude, The harbour is 
indeed properly called Caldera, but it is commonly known 
by the former name, on account of its contiguity. This, 
from its natural ſi tuation, is improper!y ſaid to be the rich- 


cauſe a flill richer mine of that metal has been difcorer od 
at ſix miles diſtance, The town is very wreguiurly 
built, and its inhabitants amonnt to about ſcven hun- 
dred ; but there are no leis than a thoufand labourcrs 
employed in the mines. "There are twelve mills con- 
ſtantly employed, which extract at the rate of a kunded 
and fifty ounces one day with another. There are here 
allo other valuable articles of commerce; faltputre lies 
on the ground iu many places tuo feet deep, wi  nader 
any other government than the Spaniſh would 55:7 itt a 
conſiderable trade. To the fouth of the town ate the 
rich lead mines of Copiapo, which le ;col ted; yet 
ſeveral intelligent writers are of opiu ute might be 
turned to more advantage than the gold, on account of 
the great quantities of lapis-lazuli found cn tle lulice, 

Coquimbo, or La Serena, is ſcated in the twenty- 
ninth degree fifty-four minutes ſouth latitude, about a 
mile from the couſt of the Pacific Ocean, in a mouit de- 
lightful ſituation, having an extenſive proſpect of the fea, 
of a river, and the country, which preſents to the view 
a plealing variety of fields of different kinds of grain, 
and woods of a very lively verdure. "The town is pretty 
large, but not proportionably peopled ; the number of 
families not amounting to above four or five hundred, 
conſiſting of Spaniards, Meſtizos, and a few Indians. The 
ſtreets are ſtraight and of a convenient breadth, inter ſect- 
ing each other at right angles, ſome extending from nor th 
to ſouth, and others from eaſt to welt, forming ſquares 
of buildings, as at St. Jago and other places uf note in 
this part of America. Though the Fuules have mud 
walls, and are covered with leaves, none are without a 
large garden planced with fruit-trees, and the efculent 
vegetables, both of America aud Spain; for the climate 
is happily adapted to a variety of both kinds, the heat 
not being exceſſive, nor the cold feverc ; fo that both in 
the fertility of the earth, and the cheerful appearance of 
the country, the whole ycar wears an aſpect of one per- 
petual ſpring. The ſtrects, though regular and conve- 
nient, are not entirely formed by the hautes, a part of 
the interval between the teveral ſquares of buildings being 
filled up with gardens; and mult of them have lo agree- 
able an appearance, as to atone for the mean aſpect of 
the houſes, On the north fide of the town runs the 
river, after flowing in various meanders through the whole 
valley; and thus, by canals cut fr-m it, furnithes the 
town with water, one great uf, wu Which is to preſerve 
the beauty of their favourite gardens. 

Beſides the parith church here is an Auguſtine, a Do- 
minican, and Franciſcan convert, one belonging to the 
fathers of Mercy, another to the order of St. [uan de 
Dios, and a college of Jeſuits. The churches of theſe 
religious fraternities are lunge and decent. Ihe parith- 
church takes up pait of dude {ide of the great ſquare, and 


on the oppoſite ſide is the town-houſe, where the alcaldes 
y the Indians, and | and regidores meet, who, with a coi egidor, form the 


Corporation, 
The whole trade of C oquimbo conũſts of ſending three 


men re particularly famous tor their great ei ja hon ſe- or four vellcls annually to Lima, laden with wine, flour, 


manſtip; they are equally killed in throwing the noote and othe 
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all kinds of European commodities, and theſe are carried 
from hence to all the other towns of Chili. 

Valparaiſo is ſeated in the thirty-iliird degree two 
minutes thirty-ſix ſeconds north latitude, and is at pre- 
ſent both large and populous, it having the moſt con- 
ſiderable haven in thoſe ſeas, conſtantly filled with ſhips 
from Callao and Panama ; whence it would be (till larger 
were it not for its inconvenient ſituation, it ſtanding at 
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gins. The iſland has a military covernor, who reſides at 
Chacao, the principal harbour of the iſland, which tis 
well fortified, and capable of making a good dculence, 
Belides Chacao, which tus the title of a city, is a town 
called Calbuco, which is much larger, and is tne reft- 
dence of a corregidor, who is nominated by the pretident 
of Chili: it has alſo regidores and alcaldes 
choſen. 


In nounliwv 
— „„ 


It has a pariſh- church, a college of Jetuits, a 


the foot of a mountain, and a great part of the houſes | convent of Franciſcans, and another of the fate 


being built on its acclivity. 
convenient part is that along the coaſt ; but this is very 
diſagreeable in winter, it being ſo expoſed to the north 
winds, that the waves beat againſt the walls of the 
houſes, ſome of which are built with unburnt bricks, 
and ſome are of chalk and pebbles. Beſides irs pariſh- 
church, it has a convent of Angultines, and another of 
Franciſcans; bur they have few monks, and the churches 
belonging to them are ſmall and mean. It is inhabited 
by Spaniards, Mulattoes, and Meſtizos. In its neigh- 
bourhood are ſeveral villages, and the great number of 
tarm-houſes give the conniry a cheertul appearance. 
Here is a military governor nominated by the king, 
who having the command of the garriſons in the ſeveral 
ports, and of the militia of the town and its dependen- 
cies, is to take care that they are properly diſciplined. 
The proximity ot Valparaiſo to St. Jago has drawn 
hither ali the commerce tor merly carried on at that city, 
and to this it owes its tonndation, increaſe, and proſperity. 
The cargoes brought iter by the Callao ſhips are in- 
deed but ſmall; but they take from hend wheat, dried 
fruits, Cordovan leather, tal ow, and centage. A thip 
has been kin to make three vo ages in vac ſummer, 
that is, between Nove ber and une, urig which the 
droves of males anl cv wee from att © farms in the 
Juriſdiftion of St. [ago briag fr u ſappies to the ware- 
howles. Ihus the ſummer (ſc. muy ve termed the 
fair of Vaiparaiſo; but on the 1ppr 0:ch ot winter it be. 


comes as remarkably deſolate, the crowd ot traders repair- 


ing to St. Jago, and none ſtaying that are able to remove. 

The fruits that grow in the neivhbourhood of rhis 
town are admirable for their ſize and beauty, particularly 
a ſort of apples called quillota, which greatly exceed the 
largeſt in Spain; and. beſides their exquiſite flavour, are 
ſo juicy that they melt in the mouth Among the ſeveral 
kinds of game, there are here ſuch flights of partridges 
in their ſeaſon, which begins in March, and la s ſeve- 
ral of the following monchs, that the muleteers knock 
them down with their ſticks, without going out of the 
road, and bring great numbers of them to Valparaiſo : 
but few cf theſe, or any other birds, are ſcen very near 
the town. It is the ſame with regard to fiſh, very little 
being to be caught either in the harbour or along the coaſt, 

Baldivia, or Valdivia, a celebrated port, is ſeated at 
the bottom of a fine bay, in the thirty-nintch degree fix 
minutes ſouth latitude, and in the eightieth degree welt 
longitude. It takes its name from Valdivia, the Spaniſh 
general, who conquered the country. A conſiderable 
ſum is annually granted to keep the tortifications in re- 
pair, which conſiſt of four ſtrong caſtles, mounting 
above a hundred pieces of fine braſs cannon, for which, 
however it is faid, there is never a ſufficient number of 
- gunners and carriages; nor ever a proper ſupply oi 
ammunition : and the garriſon is chiefly compoled of male- 
factors tranſported from Spain. The governor is indeed 
always a perſon of quality; but as he is promoted mercly 
to repair his fortune, it is alſo expected that he ſhould 
improve the opportunity. The inhabitants amount to 
about two thouſand, who are chiefly Spaniards, Creoles, 
and Meſtizos. Its trade is leſs conſiderable than for- 
merly, becauſe the gold mines in its neighbourhood are 
ſhut up; yet ten large ſhips are employed in the trade 
between this port and Lima: this chiefly conſiſts in corn, 
ſalt proviſions, gold, and hides, which are exchanged for 
ſlaves, ſugar, chocolate, and European commodities and 
manufactures. 

The iſland of Chiloe, the laſt of the governments, ex- 
tends from the forty-ſecond to the forty-tourth degree ot 
ſouth latitude, and is about a hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and ſeventeen in breadth. The coaſt is very 
ſubje& to ſtorms, eſpecially in March, when winter be- 
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The broadeſt and moſt ! 


Mercy. "The ifland, which is extremely fertile and pro- 
duces all the ncceſſarics of life, is well peop:ed with 
Spaniards, Meltizos, aud Chriſtian Indians. 

S Ee r. HI. 


of the Falkland Iſlundt, with the IMands of Terra del Fuego, 
and Staten Land. 


N treating of the iſlands on the coaſt of South America, 
it is now become neceſſary to take ſome notice of 
Falkland itlands, the ſubjc ct of the preſent diſputes, "I'kete 
iſlands are ſituated to the north-caſtward of the ftreigats 
of Magellan, in 51 deg. 2: min. fouth latitude, and in the 
64 deg. 30 min. weſt longitude from Lon-lon; extending; 
about forty miles in breadth from north to fouth, an 95 
miles in length from eaſt to welt ; being oaly divided by 
a ſtreight, in ſome places four, and others fixe or tix in 
breadth, The above ftreight and the greatelt part of the 
coaſt are formed into a number ot bays and creeks, As 
theſe illands are in the ſame latitude as the ſouth of 
England, they may be ſuppoſed to enjoy neuly the 
lame climate. The length of the days thraughqut the 
year is the ſame, but as that is in the ſouth latitude, the 
ſeaſons are directly oppoſite, and the cold in the Falkland 
iſlands is ſomewhat fevecrer in winter than in [:ngland. 
The land aprears from tlie fea to have gentle deſceuts from 
hill to hill, and to conſiſt of good ground inter{puried with 
woods. But we have vet no account of their produce, 
or of the face of the interior part of the couutry. Their 
advantages with reſpect to us depend on their happy 
ſituation, they being the moſt eligible places of refreſh- 
ment for ſhips bound to the South Seas; and by com- 
manding them, we might, perhaps, always have it in our 
power to put a ſtop to the trade of Spain in time of war, 
and during peace they might be of great conſequence to 
this nation. 

The Falkland Iſlands were firſt diſcovered by Sir John 
Narborough in the reign of king Charles II. and in 1708 
captain Woodes Rogers failed along the north-eſt coaſt. 
The importance of theſe iſlands was ſtrongly enforced 
by the ingenious author of Anſon's Voyage round the 
World, who obſerves, that all our future expeditions to 
the South Seas mult run a conſiderable riſque of proving 
abortive, while in our paſſage thither we are under the 
neceſſity of touching at the Portuguele ſettlement of 
Braſil, from our having the ſtrength, condition, and deligns 
of our equipments betrayed to the Spaniards, ſo far at 
leaſt as the Portugueſe can penetrate them ; and that 
therefore a ſettlement either in Pepy's iſland, or in the 
Falkland ifles, would be of the greateſt advantage to 


cl 


this nation, Hence a ſettlement has been very lately made 
there, which the Spaniards have taken from us; but it is 
to be hoped that if the land be found ſufficicntly fertile, 
the climate agrecable to the conſtitution of the Engliſh, 
the advantages expected from poſſeſſing them be not 
merely imaginary, we ſhall be able to recover them, and 
to hold them in ſpite of all oppoſition. Bur after all it 
ought to be left to the wiſdom of the government to 
judge, whether as they are far beyond our preſent courſe 
of trade, theſe advantages will counterbalance the cx- 
pence of building fortifications there. 

The iſlands that lie to the ſouth of the ſtreights of Mu- 
gellan are commonly known by the name of Terra del 
Fuego, and are thus called from the tires and fm«:e 
perceived by the firſt diſcoverers of them, occaſioned by 
a volcano in the largeſt ifiand, the flame of which, tho' 
not ſeen in the day-time, is viſible at a vaſt diſtance in 
the night, and ſometimes throws up great quantities of 
[tones and aſhes. Theſe iſlands, the far largeſt of which 


is that properly called Terra del Fuego, extend along the 
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Moellanic coaſt from eaſt to weſt about four hundred 
miles, and were thought contiguous to the continent 
til! Magellan diſcovered ond failed through the ſtreights 
thut part them from it. I key were likewiſe then thought 
to b: one continued island, til feveral navigators aiter- 
wars difcovued them to be divided by ſeveral narrow 
channels. 

Terra del Fuego is m ſily very mountainous and rough, 
with the tops of the mountains co) cried with ſnow ; but 
it is {aid to have tertile valleys, plains, and paſture- 
grounds, watered by a multitude of fine ſprings thut flow 
from the mountains, Between the ſeveral iſlands are ca- 
pacious bays ard roads, in which large flcets may ride in 
laf-ty, "The lands are ſaid to abound with wood and 
ſtone, and to be inhabited by a people as white as the 
Europcans, who, notwithſtanding the extreme ſeverity 
of the ciimate, go naked, and paint their bodics of ſe- 
veral colouis. 

The Spaniards, who are beſt acquainted with the 
ſtreights of Magellan, ſay, that they are above a hundred 
leagues in length from the caps of the Virgins at the 
eaſtern entrance, to Cape Deſire at the oppoſite end. 
The breadth is very various, it being in ſome places but 
a lenguc wide, and in others two or more; there are 
my fate harbours running into the continent, with 
narrow entrances, and bays that extend quite cut of ſight, 
ercompailcd with high mountains which ſhelter them on 
all ſides; fo that ſhips may ſafely ride in them upon the 
Icaſt anchor in any weather. 

On the eiſt fide of the iſlands which form this ſtreight 
is Staten Land, in about the fifty-fifth degree of fouth 
laticude ; and between it and "Verra del Fuego runs ſtreight 
Le Maire, which is about feven or cight leagues in length. 
« cannot but remark,” ſays the author of Lord Anſon's 
Voyage, “ that thouph Terra del Fuego had an aſpect 
„ extremely barren, yet this ifland of Staten Land far 
« ſurpaſſes it, in the wildneſs and horror of its appear- 
* ance; it ſeeming to be intircly compoſed of inaccefli- 
© ble rocks, without the leaſt mixture of carth or mould 
between them. Theſe rocks terminate in a vaſt num- 
* ber of ragged points, which ſpire up io a prodigious 
height, and are all of them covered with everlaſting 
& ſnow; the points themſelves are on every ſide ſur- 
* rounded with trightful precipices, and often over-hang 
in a molt aſtoniſhing manner; and the hills which 
bear them are generally ſe parated from cach other by 
* narrow clefts, which appear as if the country had been 
* frequently rent by earthquakes; for theſe chaſms 
are nearly perpendicular, and extend through the 
* ſubſtance of the main rocks, almoſt to their very bot- 
* toms; ſo that nothing can be imagined more favage 
and gloomy than the whole aſpect of this coalt.” 
The pallage into the South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, is now 
generally performed by running through ſtreight Le 
Maire, by theſe inhoſpitable iſlands, and then doubling 
Cape Horn, the moſt ſouthern promontory of Terra del 
Fuego. 

There are ſeveral other iſlands about thoſe juſt men- 
tioned ; but as they are of little conſequence, and none 
of them plauted by any European nation, we ſhall leave 
this inhoſpitable climate, and proceed to the ſmall but 
fine ifland of Juan Fernandes, 


SE CT. F. 
Of the and if Juan FerxnanDEs, 


Its Situation, Extent, Sil, aud Preduce; the Face of the 
Country; the Courage of the Goats, and a particular 


D-tjcriftion of the Sca- Lian: with a conciſe Acceunt of 


toe Laer Juan Fernandes, or aſc Fuero. Concluding 
with ſame Ciſervatians an America in general. 


HE delightful iſland of Juan Fernandes is ſaid to 

have received its name from a Spaniard who for— 
mœily procured a grant to it, and reſided there ſome time 
with a view of ſettling it, but afterwards changed his 
mind. Ir lies in the thirty-third degree forty minutes 
fouth latitude, a hundred and ten leagues to the weſt of 
the continent o Chili, The iſland is of an irregular 
biyure; its greateſt extent does not excecd fifteen miles, 
and its greateſt breadth is ſomewhat lefs than fix. The 
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only ſafe anchoring is on the north ſide, where are three 


bays; but the middlemoſt, known to the Engiith by the 
name of Cumberland-bay, is the widelt, Jeepelt, and in 
all teſpects the beſt. The north part of the tend is 
compoted of high craggy hills, many of them inaccchible, 
tough generally covered with trees, Ihe fei of this 
part is ſo looſe and (hajlow, that very large trees on the 
bills ſoon perith for want of root, and are then Only 
overturned, Several of theſe hills have a peculiartOrt ot 
red earth exceeding vermilion in colour, and perhaps on 
examination might prove ulctul for many purpotes. The 
trees of the weuds on the northern lide of the itlang are 
molt of them aromatics, and of many ditt.revt torts : 
there are none of them ſo large as to yield any conſider— 
able timber, except the mvrtle-rrees, which are the bingeſt 
on the illand ; but even thoſe will not work to a greater 
length than forty feet. The top of the myrtle is circu- 
lar, and appears as uniform and regular as it it had been 
clipped by art: it bears on its bark a molly excret- 
cence, which in taſte and ſmcll reſembles the pariic, 
There is here alſo the pimento-tree, and the cabbage» 
tree, belides a great number of plants of various kinds, 
and almoſt all of thoſe which are uſually eſteemed parti- 
cularly adapted to the cure of thoſe ſcorbutie diſorders 
that are contracted by ſalt dict and long voyages, parti-— 
cularly great quantities of water-crell.s and pur tlain, with 
excellent wild ſorrel, and a valt profufton of turvirs and 
Sicilian radiſnes. There are Iikewile many acres of 
ground covered with oats and cover, 

The face of the country, at lealt of the north part of 
the iſland, is extremely lingular: the woods init cover 
moſt of the ſteepeit hills are fret from buthes and under- 
wood, and afford an eaty pete throvyn every part of 
them, and the irregularities of he hike and procipices 
trace Out by their various combinsties a Great number 
ot romantic val eys; moſt of Mich have 2 Hicam of the 
cleareſt water running throngh them, that falls in ca cades 
from rock to rock, as the bottom of the valley, by the 
courſe of the neighbonring hills, is broken intoa ſudden 
ſharp deſcent. In theſe valicys are fume particular ſpare, 
where the ſhade and frigrance of the contiguous woods, 
the loftineſs of the over-hanging rocks, and the tranſpa- 
rency and frequent falls of the neighbouring ftreams, 
preſent ſcenes of ſuch elegance and dignity as would 
with difficulty be rivalled in any other part of the globe; 
for here the ſimple productions of unaſtiſted nature may 
be ſaid to excel all the fictitious deſcriptions oft the molt 
animated imagination. 

We cannot here forbear deſcribing the ſpot where com- 
modore Anſon pitched his tent, which we (hall take ver- 
batim from the account of his voyage publithed under the 
name of his chaplain. 4 The picce of ground which 
* he choſe was a ſmall lawn, that lay on a little aſcent, 
* at the diſtance of about half a mile from the fea. In 
the front ot his tent there was a large avenue cut through 
* the woods to the ſea-ſide, which i{loping to the water 
© with a gentle deſcent, opened a proſpect of the bay 
and the thips at anchor. This lawn was ſcreened be- 
% hind by a tall wood of myrtle ſweeping round it, in 
the form of a theatre, the ſlope on which the wood 
“ ſtood riſing with a much ſharper aſcent than the lawn 
* itſelf, though not ſo much but that the hills and pre- 
* cipices within land towered up conſiderably above the 
* tops of the trees, and added to the grandeur of the 
% view. There were beſides two ſtreams of cryſtal 
* water, which ran on the right and lefr of the tent, 
% within an hundred yards diſtance, aud were ſhaded 
« by the trees which ſkirt the Jawn on either fide, and 
completed the {ymmetry of the whole.” 

With reſpe&t to the animals and proviſions to be 
found on this iſland, it has been repreſented as abound- 
iog with a vaſt number et poats, which was doubtleſs 
true, it being the uſual haunt of the buccanecers and 
privatecrs, who formerly frequented thoſe ſeas. There 
are two inſtances, one of a Muſquito Indian, and the 
other of Alexander Selkirk, a Scotſman, who were left 
by their reſpective ſhips, and lived for ſome years alone 
upon the itjand, and were corl.guently no ſtrangers 
to its produce. Selkirk, who was the laſt, and from 
whom Daniel de Foe took the hint of writing his Robin- 


fon Cruſoe, ſtaid there between four and five years, aud 


during 
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during his continuance frequently catching more goats ! this renders the ſexes eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from each 


than he wanted, ſometimes marked their cars and let 
them go. This was about thirty-two years before com- 
modore Anſon's arrival in the iſland; and it is remark- 
able, that the firſt goat that was killed by his people at 
their landing, had kis cars lit; whence they concluded, 
that he had Joubtlels been formerly under the power of | 

© 11. This was au animal of a muſt venerable atpect, | 
Wi excecding majeftic beard, and many other {ymp- | 
toms of antiquity, Daring their ſtay in the ifland they 


Other; and, beides, the males arc of a mus h Jurger ſize. 
| Thelfe animals divi ic their time equally between the laad 
and fea, continuing at fea all the ſummer, and COMing 
on ſhore at the letting in of the winter, Where they 1&- 


hide during that u hole feaſon. In this inter val they en— 


gender, and bring turth their young, having geiicrally 
two at a birth, whic! they ſuckle with their milk, they 
being at firſt about the ſize of a fuil grown ſcal. While 
the ſea-lious continue on ſhore they feed on the grals 


met with others marked in the fame manner, all the and verdure that grows near the banks of the treſt-witer 


males being diſtingnithed by an exuberance ot beard, aud 


every other characteriſtic oi great ave. 

he number of goats are now "however greatly di- 
miniſhed; fer the Spaniards being informed of the ad- 
vantages which the buccancers and privatceis derived 
from the goats fleſh, with which they were here furniſh- 
ed, endeavoured to deprive their enemics of this relief, 


[treams; and when not employed in F-eding, Uecp in 
herds in the moſt miry places they can find. As they ten 
ot a very Icthargic Jifpolition ang art: 1 * eaſily awakens 
ed, each herd ph * ſome of their males at a diltance, 
who never [ail to aherm them, when any one attempts to 
moleft, or even to approach them, which they do by 


making a very loud noile, ſometimes p. unting like hogs, 


by extirpating the breed. For this purpoſe they put on and at others ſnorting like hories in fuil vigour. The 


ſhore great numbers ot large dogs, who have increaſed 
ſo falt, that they have deſtioyed all the goats in the ac- 
ceſſible part of te country; fo that there now remain 
only a few among the crags and precipices, where the 
dogs canaot tuilow them. Theſe are divided into ſeparate 
herds of twenty or thirty each, which inhabit diſtinct faſt- 
neſſes. and never mingle with each other. The author 
of commodore Anfon's voyage mentions a remarkable 
diſpute between a herd of thete animals and a number of 
dogs, which we cannot torbear repeating, A part of the 
cr W going in their boat in'o the eattern bay, they perceived 


. F ! 
ſome dogs running very cagerly upon the foot, and being 


willing to diſcover what game they were after, tl ey lay 
upon their oars for {ome time to view them, and at laſt 
faw them take to a hill, where looking a little farther 
they ovicrved upon the ridge of it an herd of goats, 
which fcericd drawn vp tor their reception. There 
Was a very narrow Þ:th ſkirted on c: ch tide by preci- 
pices, on wi. ich the niallor of the herd polted himfſeit 

fronting the enemy, the teſt of the goats being ail behind, 
where the groun was more open, As this Ipot was inac- 
ceſſible by any other path, xc t here this champion had 
placed himfcit, the dogs, though they ren up hill with 
great alacrity, yet when they cane within abo t twenty 
yards of him did not dare to encoan'er !. un, as he wou'd 
infallibly have driven them Jown the precipice; but giving 

over the chace quictly laid themtlves down, pinting 4 2 
great rate. As at preſent it is rare for gots to tall in their 
way, they are fuppnied to live principally upon young 
ſeals. Upon this iiland are {ound 1 Oreat number of the 
laſt mentioned amphibious animal, which mariners 
uſually eat with pleaſure, and compare their fleſh to lamb. 
But there is another animal of the lane imphthious kind, 


called a ſca- lion, that his ſome reſerablance ro a teal, but 
is much larger, and its flefh is not very uniike that of 
beef. They are in ſize, when full grown, from twelve 
to twenty feet in length, and trom chi fifteen in cir- 
cumfcrence ; and are ſo extreme! y lat, that having cut 
through the (kin, which is about an inch in thickneſs, 
there is at lealt a foot of fat before you come at either 
lean or bones. They are likewile very tu'l of blood; for 
if they are deeply wounded in a dozen places, there wit] 
inſtantly guſh out as many fountains of bluud, (pouring, 
to a confiterable diſtance, Their tkins are covered with 
ſhort hair of a light dun colour ; bat their tazls and their 
fins, which on ſhore ferve them for feet, are almoſt black; 
their fins, or feet, are divided at the ends like fingers, 
the web which joins them not reaching to. the extremt- 
ties, and each of theſe fingers is furnihed with a nail, 
The head is ſmall in proportion to the reſt of the body, 
and terminates in a fnout. They have a row ot large 
pointed teeth in cach jaw, two-thirds of which are in 
ſockets; but the others, being the mott hard and (olid, 
are without them, They have whiſkers like thoſe of a cat; 


have {mail eyes and ears; an the noſtrils, which are alto 
very (mall, ave the only parts deltitute of hair, L'hey 
have u ditrunt 1 2 blanc to an over- grown ſcal, though 
in lome | ph :cnlirs there is a manifeſt difference between 
them, efpccially in the males: theſe have a large faout 
or wank hanging down five feet {1x inches below the 
end ol the upper jaw, Which the tzmalcs have not; and. 


males have often furious battles, when they gore 
each other with their eth, and cover one another wit 
blood ; the author we have laſt quoted mentions one 
whom they named the bathaw, woo generaily Jay fur- 
rounded with a fcrag'ic of temales, which no other male 
dared to approach, and who had not acquired that en- 
vicd pre-eminence without many bloody conteſts, of which 
the marks ſtill remained in the numerous icars that were 
viſible in eve y part ot his body, 

There ave but lew birds, and thoſe chicfly hawks, 
blackbirds, owls, and humming-birds. But the bay is 
malt pleutitully ſtored with the preatcit variety of fifa, 
particularly cod of a prodipions ſize, which are in no lets 
plenty than on the bauks of Neu foundland, alſo carallics, 
gropers, large breams, filver fiih, maids, congets of a 
peculiar kind, and abore all a black fiih, much c{icemed, 
calicd by forne a chimney- ſweeper, in ſhupe reſembling 
a carp, beſides excellent cray-fiih that generally weigh 
eight or nine pounds, and are of an exquiſite tuſte. 
Ihere are likewiſe a great quantity of dog- ih, and large 
marks. 

The Spaniards have generally mentioned two iſlands 
under the name of Juan Fernandes, ityling them the 
Greater and the Leſs: the Greater being the ifland juſt 
deſcribed; and the Leſs being ſliil more diſtant from the 
continent, has been allo cailed Mala Fuero, and is about 
twenty-two leagues weft by fouth of the Crcater Jun 
Fernandes. It is covered with trees, and has fereral fine 
falls of water pouring down its ſides into the ſer, This 
place has at preſent one advantage bey« nd the ifland of 
Juan Fernandes; for it abounds with goats who are 
tar from being ſhy, and refide there in preat tranguil ity, 
the Spaniards not having thought the 1tjand contderatle 
enough to be frequented by their enemice, have por 


therctore been ſolicitous to deftroy 136 e proviitions upon it. 
The illand alfo abounds with fea Vows and tele, 

We have now fmiſhed our e not America ; 
in the parts ſubje&t to Great Britain, to Fronee ant to 
the United Provinces, We have cen rich; tions 
abounding with the neceffaries and even tt - luxuries of 
life, the tource cf an immen'e commerce, fvrmthing 
Europe with their fuperſluitics ard value e pr ons, 
and employing not only a prodipions mumber of pe, 
and thereby promoting navigation, 21d gninn en ploye 
ment to many thouſand hands, but pro non benen 
trade in the mother countries, by empluving there an 
infinite number of peo pe in viftorent manutictures, 

> ſupply America with the puods of Europe. Thus 


at. lite to trade, and ſpirit to ivdutt: v, tles produce 
a cuculation that is of inFrre advantage to both the 
mother country and its colonies, While their interetts 
being reciprocal, ought to draw cloſely the knot of uuion 
which at ſuch a diſtance ſuh{ifts between them. 

On the other hand, Portugal and Spain, ard particu— 
larly the latter, with counttics immenlely rich, exten 
live, and capable of rendering thoſe nations extremely 
powerful, have becn tur from anlwering that purp» e, 
With relpect to Spain, whatever may be ſaid ro the cone 
trat y, the diſcovery of America was the greateſt nistor- 
tune that couid have happened: it has drained, and 
continues {till to drain Spain of its moſt uictul inhabi- 

tauts; 
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tants; while the prepoſterous conduct of that court io 
preventing the people of other nations freely ſettling in 
their American dominions, and the multitude of monaſ- 
teries and nunneries in every city and every town, pre- 
vent the increaſe of their own, and muſt render the re- | 


gions of Spaniſh America thinly peopled. Britiſh Ame- 
rica has made the manufactures of Great Britain flouriſh : 
Spaniſh America, with all its gold and ſilver, has ren- 
dered the Spaniards too proud to apply themſelves te 
manufactures, and conſequently poor. 


6 A 
Of the New Diſcoveries made 


$TCT.. 1 


North America frund by the Ruſſians to extend weſiward 
almst to the Coaſt of Tartary. A general Account of 
another Continent to the Scuth. 


E have now, according io the plan we propoſed 

in the beginning of this work, proceeded from 
eaſt to welt, deſcribed the countries of Aſia, Africa, 
Europe, and America, and have entered the South 
Sca, or Pacific Ocean, which is of amazing extent, it 
being upwards of ten thouſand miles in breadth, and 
waſhes at the fare time the coalt of Peru and Chili, 
and that of Japan, China, and Tartary. It had its name 
from being ſuppoſed free from ſtorms and tempeſts; but 
very unjuſtly, tor in particular ſeaſons of the year they 
are perhaps more violent in this ſca than in any other. 
It is alſo called the South Sea from the Spaniards diſcover- 
ing it by croſſing the iſthmus which divides North and 
South America, by paſling from north to ſouth. 

Thovgh this ſea, after its firſt diſcovery, was imagined 
to extend from the north to the ſouth pole, yet it has 
been found that it is in a manner encompaſſed by two 
contineats, which were for a long time not known to 
have any exiſtence, beſides innumerable iſlands. The 
continent on the north is ſuppoled to be that of America, 
which extends almoſt as far to the weſt as Kamtſchatka. 
By the diſcoveries made by the Ruſſians, this country 
has becn coaſted from the fifty- ſecond to the ſixtieth de- 
gree north latitude, and extends from the ſouth- weſt to 
the north-eaſt ſide about thirty · ſeven degrees in length; 
but whether this continent joins to the weſt ſide of North 
America, or is ſeparated from it by a channel, or by one 
croſſing through it into Hudſon's bay, has not yet been 
determined. 

This part of America enjoys a much better climate 
than the coaſt of the north-eaſt ſide of Aſia, though 
&qually near the fea, and every where full of high moun- 
tains continually covered with ſnow; for the moun- 
rains on the north · eaſt of Aſia are every where rocky and 
ranged, have no valuable metals, nor ſcarcely any trees 
or herbs, except in the valleys, where grow only ſome 
ſmall ſnrubby wood and hardy plants. The American 
mountains, on the contrary, in the neighbourhood of 
Siberia are clothe] with verdure, and their ſurface 
ſhaded from the bottom to their tops with thick and 
tine woods, In this new diſcovered part of America 
ure ſound a fort of raſberries of a very extraordinary 
ſize and fine taſte, beſides honey-ſuckles, cranberries, 
blackberries, and bilberries in great plenty; but as the 
coaſt has only been , What fruits are to be found 
in the heart of the coaniry is unknown. Among the 
birds have been diſcovered ten ſpecies different from the 
Luropeans, beſides ſwans, quails, plovers, Greenland pi- 
geons, cranes, ſen gulls, and magpyes. The fith enter 
the rivers of America carlier than at Kamichatka, and 
great plenty of them has bcen ſeen. 

The natives who have been diſcovered by the Ruſſians 
are plump, broad ſhouldered, of a middling ſize, with 
ſtraight black hair that hangs looſe; their faces are flat 
and ſwarthy, and they have black eyes aad thick lips. 
They wear ſhirts which hang below the knee, and are 
girded about the walſt with leather {tr:ngs, and they 


have trowſers made of the flins of feals. In ſhort, they \ ſouthward is not certainly known, The Dutch, who 
| are 
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greatly reſemble the Kamſchadales; they uſe bows and 
arrows, and have boats twelve fcet long and two broad, 
ſharp both at the head and ſtern, and are formed of a 
frame of wood and ſkins, which ſcem to be thole of ſeals, 
dyed of a cherry colour. "They are made much in the 
ſame manner as thoſe we have deſcribed in the treating 
of Greenland and Hudſon's-bay; for the ſeat is round, 
two yards from the ſtern, and ſewed about with guts, 
which, with the help of leather thongs laced round the 
edges, can be drawn together, and opened like a prrſc, 
The American fitting in this place ſtretches out his 
legs, and draws the ſkin tight about his body. Theſe 
boats will live in the moſt ſtormy weather, though they 
are ſo light that they may be eaſily carried by a ſingle 
perſon. They receive ſtrangers very kindly, converſe in 
a friendly manner, with their eyes fixed upon them, 
treat them with much civility, and make them preſents 
of whale's fat, 

Hence it is not improbable, that the northern parts of 
America were originally peopled from Siberia; for though 
it ſhould be granted that America and Aſia were never 
joined, yet theſe two parts of the globe lie ſo near each 
other that the impoſlibility of the inhabitants of Aſia go- 
ing over to America, eſpecially as the number of iſlands 
lying between them made the paſſage more eaſy, cannot 
be maintained. The curious reader will ſoon ſee ſuffi- 
cient evidence of a ſouthern continent ſloping away 
from the Spice Iſlands towards the continent of South 
America, by which Mexico, Peru, and Chili, might pro- 
bably be firſt peopled. | 

It has been obſerved by the judicious compiler of the 
improved edition of Harris's collection of Voyages, that 
Anthony Van Deman's Land, New Holland, and Carpen- 
taria make one continent, from which New Zealand ap- 
pears to be ſeparated by a ſtreight, and is part of another 
continent, anſwering to Africa, as this of which we are 
now ſpeaking plainly docs to America. This continent 
reaches from the equĩinoctial to e forty-fourth degree of 
ſouth latitude, and ſixty-lix dcgrecs from eaſt to weſt ; 
whence the longeſt day in the not northern part muſt 
be twelve hours, and in the ſouthern about fifteen hours, 
or ſomething more; extending from the firit to the ſeventh 
climate, which ſhews its ſituation to be extremely happy; 
and as to the produce and commodities of this country 
in general, there is the greateſt reaſon in the world to 
believe that they are extremely rich and valuable, becauſe 
the fineſt and richeſt countries in the known world alt lie 
within the ſame latitude, and indced this is more than 
conjecture; for ſonic parts of it we are told by the firſt 
diſcoverers abound with gold, ſilver, pearls, nurmegs, mace, 
ginger, and ſugar- cancs of an extraordinary ſize. 

It ought not to be omitted, that there are an infinite 
number of iſlands near the continent, and others ſcat- 
tered at a conſiderable diftance from it, many of which 
are placed betwcen that part which has been diſcovered 
and America, 

It will be proper juſt to take notice of the ſeveral parts 
of this country that have been mentioned, and we ſhall 
begin with New Holland, a very extenſive tract of land, 
which, as Dampier oblerves, joins neither to Aſia, Africa, 
nor America, though it extends from the tenth to the 
thirty-firit denrcs of ſouth latitude, or above twelve thou- 
land miles, and how much farther it ſtretches to the 
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are much better acquainted with theſe countries than any | 
other nation in Europe, from their poſſeſſing the Spice 
Illands in its neighbourhood ; but have with great care 
endeavoured to conceal their diſcoveries, though they 
have given names to ſeveral parts of the country. New 
Holland has, however, been viſited by ſeveral other 
Europeans, and particularly by Dampicr, who obſerves, 
that part which he ſaw conſiſts of low even land, with 
ſandy banks next the ſea, In one part moſt of the trees 
are dragon- trecs, which are pretty large, the gum diſtilling 
from knots or cracks in the trunk. In another part were 
various other ſorts of trees; but none of them above ten 
feet high, their bodies about three feet round, and five 
or ſix teet before you come to the branches. Some of 
the trees had a frogrant ſmell, and were red within the 
bark ; moſt of them nad bloſſoms or berries, the former 
of which were of ſeveral colours, as red, white, and 
yellow; but moſtly bluz, and theſe had generally a very 
tragrant ſmell. There were likewiſe flowers of ſever} 
kinds growing on the ground, ſome of which were very 
beautiful, aud of ſuch kinds as he had never ſeen be- 
tore. 

The land animals he faw here were only a ſort of 
racoons, differing from thoſe of the Weſt Indies, and a 
Kind of guanos that were extremely ugly. Of the land- 
ftowls he ſaw none of the larger birds but eagles, and five 
or lix ſorts of ſmall birds, which ſung with a great variety 
of tae ſhrill notes. Ihe water-fowl were ducks, cur- 
lieus, crab-catchers, pelicans, and ſome which our au- 
thor never ſaw before. The natives, according to Dam- 
pier, were tall, ſtraight-bodied, with {mall long limbs, 
large heads, round furcheads, flat noſes, pretty full lips, 
and wide mouths : their hair black, ſhort, and curled 
like thoſe of the negroes, and the colour of their ſkins 
very black: they had no tort of cloaths, but the rind of 
a tree tied like a girdle about their waiſt, and a bundle 
of long graſs, or the bough of a tree fall of leaves faſtened 
under their girdle to hide their nakedneſs. But the peo- 
ple of the diſtant parts of the country are very differently 
deicribed. 

Van Diemen's land is a very extenſive country, diſco- 
vered by Abel Janſen Taſman, of which we have no 
other account worthy of notice but the extent of the 
coaſt, which he diſcovered in the forty-ſecond degree 
twenty-five minates ſouth latitude, and in the hundred 
and thirty-third degree fifty minutes eaſt from London ; 
he ſtcered eaſt-ſouth-eaſt along the coaſt to the height 
of forty-four degrees ſouth latitude, where the land runs 
away eaſt and atrerwards north-eaſt by north. In the 
torty-third degree ten minutes fouth latitude, and in the 
longitude of a hundred and thirty-feven degrees fifty mi- 
nutcs eaſt from London, he anchored in a bay to which 
he gave the name of Frederick Henry. The trees in this 
country, where he obſerved them, did not grow very cloſe, 
nor were incumbered with buſhes or under-wood. From 
thcie trees he gathered ſome gum and lac. 

Che land of Auſtralia delle Spirita Santo lies in about 
the fiſteenth degree of ſouth latitude, and according to 
Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, by whom it was diſcovered, 
ext-nds from the hundred and fittieth degree of longitude 
euſt from London to the hundred and thirtieth degree of 
welt longitude from the ſame meridian, which is eighty 
degrees, or about four thouſand ſix hundred miles. But 
with reipect to this extent he ſeems to ſpeik moſtly from 
conjecture, he having not actually diſcovered the whole 
coalt he mentions. In ſeveral memorials he preſented to 
his Cailolic majeſty, he particularly deſcrides the plants, 
trees, beaits, birds, and fiſhes of the country ; mentions 
its producing a variety of ſpices ard excellent ſugar-canes, 
with a great deal of gold and ſiiver. He deſcribes feveral 
commodious harbours, and e:xtols the ſalubrity of rhe air, 
which le declares to be ſuch, that notwithſtanding he 
had a coafderable body of men, who, like himſelf, were 
Arangers to the climite, yet though they were expoſed 
ro chutiuu labor iu the open air, and ofren te the cold 
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dews, while hot, none of them were taken ſick. As for 
the natives, he found them ſtrong, healthy, and many 
ot them of a gicat age. 

New Guinea, the country we hall next deſcribe, ex- 
tends from Cape Mabo, in about fifty minutes ſouth lati- 
tude, and a hundred and ſixty degrees thirty minutes eat 
longirude from London, to King William's Cape, in 
the ſixth, degree thirty minutes fouth latitude, and about 
a hundred and forty-three degrees of lengitude: thus 
the coaſt extends from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt; but how far it reaches to the ſouthward is {till 
unknoun. 

This country, which was diſcovered in 1529 by 
Saavedra, rece:ved trom him the name of Terra de Pa- 
puas; but Van Schouten, the Dutch diſcorerer, gave it 
the name of New Guinea. Some diſtinguiſh it into three 
ditferent parts; calling that which lies from the hundred 
and forty-third to the hundred and thirty-fifth degree of 
iongitude New Cuinea : to a narrow {lip of land which 
extends from thence to Cape Mabo, they give the name 
ot Terra de Papos ; and that which lies on the fouth of 
it, round a large gulf, between the eighth and fifteench 
degree of ſouth latitude, they term Carpentaria, or Car- 
peuter's Land, from a Dutch captain by whom it was 
diſcove: ed: but it is not certainly known whether what 
is here called a gult is not a ſtreight. 

Commodore Roggewein obſerves, that the continent 
of New Guinea appeared to him very high land, ex- 
tremely full of plants and trees; ſo that in failing four 
hundred leagues along the coaſt he did not obſerve one 
barren ſpot; and from thence thinks it extremely probable, 
that it abounds with many rich commodities. lie adds, 
that perſons worthy of credit aſſured him, that ſome of 
the free burgeſſes in the Moluccas go annually to New 
Guinea, where they exchange fmall pieces of iron for 
nutmegs. But the belt account of New Guinea in ge- 
neral is that publiſhed by Dampier, who firſt diſcovered 
it on New-year's day 1700, in between the third and 
fourth degrees of ſouth latitude, where it was high even 
land, well cloathed with tall flouriſhing trees that ap- 
peared very green, and afforded a pleaſant proſpect. In the 
woods he found ſeveral forts of fruit, ſuch as he had 
never ſeen before; but he deſcribes none of them. One 
of his men ſhot a ſtately fowl, as big as the largeſt dung- 
hill cock, of a ſky colour, with a white ſpot on the mid- 
dle of cach wing, about which were ſpots of red: its kead 
was crowned with a bunch of long feathers that appeared 
very beautiful; it had ſtrong legs with reddiſh claws, and 
its crop was filled with ſmull berries. Its neſt was in a 
tree, where was found an egg as large as that of a hen. 
The yawl, which was ſent another way for water, re— 
turned at night, and brought a wooden fiſſ=i;, very in- 
geniouſly made; this they found by a ſmall barbecue, 
uſed tor drying fiſh, where they alſo ſaw a ſhattered 
cance ; but ſa none of the inhabitants. 

A little to the northward of this place captain Nampicr 
found a ſtream of good water, where a boat could come 
up to it, and a ſhip might anchor cloſe to the ſhore. 
The captain landing here, found a {mall cove, where 
he beheld two barbecues, which appeared not to be 
above two months ſtanding; and the tpars being cut 
with ſome ſharp inſtrument, it ſcemed as it the natives 
had iron. | 

Schouten, and other navigators, who viſited different 
parts of this coatinent, concerved very high ideas of ir, 
and have repreſented it as one of the richeſt in the world: 
but they were not able to penetrate far into it; for they 
found the country extremely populous, and the inhabitants 
of a martial diſpoſition, and generally ſpeaking, well 
armed. 

Thus imperfect are the accounts of this continent, 
though a number of navigators of diſſcrent nations have 
fallen in with it. We ſhall now conciute with mcn- 
tionipg ome of the iſlauds in the Pacific Oecan that 
have becu beit deſcribed, 
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SECT. Ik 

Of the moſt remarkable of thoſe Iſlands in the Pacific Ocean 
that have been diſcovered by the Europeans, particularly 
Paſch Iſland, Nova Britannia, Gerrat Dennis's ſſie, 
Anthony Cove's Hand, Moa, Arimoa, the Thouſand 
Ilands, the Ile of Recreation, Bowman's Lands, Mi/- 
chiewous Hand, the Brothers, the Siſter, Cocoa, Hope, and 
Hoorn Iſlands : with ſome Account of their Inhabitants. 


SCH, or Eaſter Iſland, is ſituated in the twenty- 
eighth degree thirty minutes north latitude, and is 
ſuppoſed to be in about the hundred and ſecond degree 
of weſt longitude from London ; it received its name 
from commodore Roggewein, who diſcovered it on Eaſter- 
day 1722. The commodore, who had three ſhips with 
him, ſent the ſmalleſt to examine the country, which 
brought word that it ſeemed very fertile and well inha- 
bited, and the next day an Indian came off to them in 
his canoe. They made ſigns to him to come on board, 
which he readily did, and was well received ; for as he 
was naked, they gave him a piece of cloth, pieces of 
coral, beads, and other toys, all which he hung about 
his neck. His body was painted all over with a variety 
of figures ; his natural complexion appeared to be a dark 
brown, and his ears were exceſſively large and long. He 
was tall, robuſt, and had an agreeable countenance : he 
was briſk, active and lively. They gave him a glaſs of wine 
to drink, which he threw away in a manner that ſur- 
prized them. They next cloathed him from head to foot, 
with which he was diſpleaſed, and appeared aukward 
and uneaſy. They gave him victuals, but he could not 
be prevailed on to ule either a knife or fork. As they 
found it impoſlible to come to an anchor that day, they 
reſolved to fend him aſhore, allowing him to keep 
what he had got, in order to encourage others ; but 
what is really ſurpriſing, the poor creature had no 
mind to go, and they had much adv to get him into his 
canoe. 

The next morning by break of day they entered a 
gulph, and many thouſand of the inhabitants came down 
to receive them, bringing with them vaſt quantities of 
fowls and roots, with which many came on board, while 
the reſt ran about the ſhore. The next morning the 
Dutch prepared to land, when the friendly Indian who 
had been with them before came on board a ſecond time, 
bringing with him many of his countrymen, who, to 
make themſelves welcome, had loaded their canoes with 
plenty of live fowls, and roots dreſſed after their man- 
ner. Among them was a man perfectly white, in whoſe 
ears hung round white pendants as big as one's fiſt. He 
had an air extremely devout, and ſeemed to be one of 
their prieſts. An hundred and fifry Dutch ſeamen now 
landing, theſe innocent and inoffenſive people, probably 
filled with curioſity, crowded thick upon them, and ſome 
of them took hold of their arms; on which the Dutch 
thinking themſelves obliged to make way by force, had 
the. raſhneſs and cruelty to fire upon them, by which 
means many of them were killed, and among them the 
friendly Indian who had been twice on board. This 
diſperſed the Indians, and frighted them almoſt out of 
their wits; yet in a few minutes they recovered from 
their aſtoniſhment and terror, and aſſembling again, did 
not approach nearer than ten yards, where they probably 
imagined they might be ſafe from the effects of that 
thunder and lightning they had ſeen diſcharged from the 
muſkets; yet howled and made diſmal Jamentations. 
They now brought vaſt plenty of proviſions, and that 
they might leave no means untried to pacify their in- 
vaders, We are told, that both the men, women, and 
children toon came before them holding branches of 
palm in ſign of peace, and by the molt humble poltures 
expreſſed their deſire of mollifying the ſe ſtrangers. "They 
even ſhewed them their women, and made them under- 
{tind that they were at their diſpoſal, The Dutch, 
ſitencd by theſe tokens of humility, and de-p ſubmiſſion, 
repented their raſhnefs, and, inſtead of doing them any 
tarther harm, made them a preſent of a piece of painted 
cloth tx y yards long, and of many beads, aud tmall 
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looking-glaſſes, with which they were extremely pleaſed. 
As the Indians ſaw that the Dutch were now dſpoſed to 
treat them like friends, they brought them five hundred 
live fowl at once, like the barn door fowls of Europe, 
with a great quantity of red and white roots, and 
tatoes, which thoſe people uſe inſtead of bread. They 
alſo gave them ſome hundreds of ſugar - canes, and 
abundance of Indian figs, the pulp of which was as ſweet 
as honey. The Dutch ſaw in this ifland no other ani- 
mals than birds of all forts; but thought it probable 
that in the heart of the country were cattle and beaſts of 
various kinds; becauſe when they ſhewed the Indians 
ſome hogs on board their ſhips, they let them know by 
ſigns that they had ſeen ſuch animals before. 

Every tribe or family ſeemed to have a ſeparate village, 
compoled of huts that were from forty to about fifty feet 
long, in which they had few moveables, and thoſe of no 

reat value, except ſome red and white coverlets that 
| them when walking for cloaths, and when ſleeping 
for quilts : the ſtuff was as ſoft to the touch as ſilk, and 
to all appearance was of their own manufacture. They 
make ule of earthen pots to dreſs their meat in, and have 
round their villages little plantations ſtaked out, and very 
neatly divided. 

Nova Britannia, or New Britain, was for ſome time 
thought to be contiguous to New Guinea, tilt captain 
Dampier found it to be an iſland. It lies forty miles to the 
eaſtward of the caſtermoſt part of New Guinea. The 
northermoſt point is in the ſecond degree thirty minutes 
north latitude, and the ſouthermoſt in the fixth degree 
thirty minutes ſouth latitude, and it extends about five 
degrees ſixteen minutes in length; appearing to be for 
the mot part high land mixed with valleys, and every 
where abounding with large and ſtately trees. The 
mountains and low lands are pleaſantly mixed with wood- 
lands and ſavannas, and on the ſides of the hills are many 
large plantations of cleared lands. The country is well 
inhabited by a ſtrong well-limbed people, of a very dark 
complexion. 

Round Nova Britannia are ſeveral fmaller iſlands, ſome 
of them full of cocoa-nut trees, particularly on the north- 
eaſt ſide; among theſe are Gerrat Dennis's iſle, which is 
about fourteen or fifteen leagues round, high, mountain- 
ous, and very woody: but the ſides of the hills are 
thick-ſet with plantations, and the bays by the ſea ſide 
well ſtored with cocoa-nut trees, intermixed with a few 
houſes. 

This iſland is very populous ; the natives are like the 
former, black, ſtrong, well-limbed, with large heads, 
and their hair, which curls naturally, is ſhaved into fe- 
veral forms, and dyed of various colours. They disfigure 
themſelves by painting, and are repreſented as deforming 
their faces by thruſting ſomething through the nole, 
which comes out on each fide by the cheek-bone. They 
have alſo great holes in their ears, ſtretched open by the 
ſame prepolterous kind of tancied ornament as that in 
their noſes. Their weapons are chiefly lances, ſwords, 
ſlings, bows and arrows. They uſe proas, ſomewhat 
reſembling thoſe we have deſcribed in treatirg of the 
illand of Tinian; but the ends which ſerve for the 
head and ſtern are higher than the reſt, aud carved 
into many devices, as a fowl, a fiſh, or the head of 
a man; theſe they manage very dexterouſly with neat 


paddles. 


Anthony Cove's iſland, as it is called in the Dutch 
draughts, lies in the third degree twenty-five minutes 
ſouth latitude, and is a high land about four or five leagues 
round, very woody ; it is fuil of plantations upon the 
ſides of the hills, and near the bays are abundance of 
cocoa · nut trees. On the ſouth-eaſt part of it are three 
or four ſmall woody iſlands, one riſing high, and others 
low and flat, all covered with cocoa-nut trees, and other 
wood. Theſe are all well inhabited. On the north is 
another iſland of an indifferent height, and a little larger 
than Anthony Cove's iſland. Some canoes from this 
laſt iſland came aboard captain Dampier's ſhip ; they had 
proas made of one tree, the hollow part cur out, and 
had out-layers on ench ſide; tie ſhore was covered with 
men, who went along as he tfteered by the coalt, To 
three of the natives who came abourd he give each 
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He ſhewed them pompions and cocoa-nut ſhells, making 
ſigns to them to bring ſome on board, and they gave him 
three cocoa-nuts out of one of the canoes, He ſhew- 
ed them nutmegs, and by their ſigns he gueſſed they 
had ſome on the iſland, He alſo ſhewed them ſome 
gold-duſt, which they ſeemed to be acquainted with, 
calling out, Maneel, manecl, and pointing toward the 
land. 

The iſland of Moa and Arimoa lie in the third degree 
of latitude. The latter is the biggeſt of the two, but 
they are both very weil peopled, and abound with cocoa- 
nuts, Indian figs, and various kinds of roots. The in- 
habitants have a prodigious number of canocs, and go 
well armed with buws and arrows; and this is ſaid to be 
the caſe even ot the women and children. Moa is not ſo 
populous as Arimoa, though both iſlands are equally 
pleaſant and fertile. 

To the weitward of the iſlands laſt deſcribed, the ſea is 
ſo very full of illands, that commodore Roggewein ani 
hi peu ple finding it difficult, it not impoſſible, to count 
them, gave them the name of the Thouſand iſlands. The 
iubabitants are negroes, of a ſhort ſquat make, and their 
heads covered with thick curled hair. They all go naked, 
except having a kind of belt, adorned with what they 
eltzem ornaments, faſtened round their waiſt ; only 
ſome of them have bracelets, and others wear on 
their heads a kind of light ſtraw hats adorned with the 
feathers of the birds of Paradiſe, They are repreſented 
by commodore Roggewein as bold, miſchievous, and un- 
tractable; They are ſaid to have a bit of ſtick of the ſize 
of a tobacco-pipe, and of the length of vne's finger, 
which they run through the griitles of the noſe, and 
this they are faid to look upon as a means of making 
them appear fierce and terrible to their enemies. 

The iſle of Recreation is in the ſixteenth degree of 
ſouth latitude, and about the hundred and torty-feventh 
degree of welt longitude. It is about twelve leagues in 
extent, and extremely tertile, it producing a great num- 
ber of trees, but more eſpecially palms, cocoas, and iron- 
wood. The Dutch thought they had reaſon to believe, 
that in the heart of the country were rich mines. The 
inhabitants are of a middle ſize, robuſt, and active; they 
are warlike, and have the character of being very treache- 
rous, eſpecially the women ; for ſeizing an opportunity, 
they killed ſeveral Dutchmen. Their hair is black, long, 
and ſhining, which is chiefly owing to their anointing 
it with the oil of cocoas. They paint their bodies, like 
the natives of Paſch iſland, and the men faſten round the 
waiſt a kind of net-work, which they draw between their 
legs, and tuck up behind. But the women are covered 
with a kind of mantle of their own manufacture, which 
nearly reſembles ſilk, and on their necks and wrilts they 
wear ſtrings of pearls. 

Bowman's iſlands are ſituated in the twelfth degree 
ſouth latitude, and in the hundred and fifty-ſecond de- 
gree weſt longitude from London. They appear very 
beautiful at a diſtaace, are well planted with fruit - trees 
ot all ſorts, and produce herbs, corn, and roots in great 
plenty; the land toward the coaſt being laid out in large 
and regular plantations When commodore Roggewein 
approached theſe iſlands, the Indians, on ſceing the ſhips, 
came in their boats, and brought them fith, cocoa-nuts, 
Indian figs, and other refreſhments; in return for which 
the Dutch gave them, as uſual, ſmall looking-glaſſes, 
ſtrings of beads, and other toys. They ſoon found that 
theſe iſlands were very populous ; for many thouſand men 
and women, the former uſually armed with bows and 
arrows, came down to the ſhore to look at them. Among 
the reſt they ſaw a majeſtic perſonage, who, from the 
dreſs he wore, and the honours that were paid him, they 
enſily diſcovered to be the ſovereign of the nation. He 

ſtepped into a canoe, accompanied by a young woman 
who fat cloſe by his ſide. His canoe was inſtantly ſur— 


rounded by a vaſt number of other veſſels, that crowded 
about it, and ſeemed intended for a guard, All the in- 
habitants of theſe iſlands are whites, and of the fame 
complexion as the Europeans, except their appearing 
ſun· burnt. They ſcem to be a very innocent and harm- 
leſs people; they ate briſk and lively, and treat cach 
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a knife, a ſmall looking-glaſs, and a ſtring of beads. other with viſible marks of civility, diſcovering nothing 
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wild or ſavage in their behaviour. Inſtead of ſhewing 
the marks of terror at the arrival of the Dutch, they ex- 
preſſed the urmoſt joy and ſatisfaction, treating them 
with a kindneſs and reſpect not to be deſcribed ; they 
even ſhewed a deep concern, when they perceived that 
in {pight of all their care to oblige and ſerve thoſe ſtran- 
gers, they could not prevail on them to ſtay among 
them. Their bodies were not painted like thoſe of the 
other people the Dutch had ſeen before; but were hand- 
ſomcly cloathed from the girdle downwards, with a ſort 
of ſilk fringes, neatly folded. On their heads they wore 
hats of a handſome ſort of ſtuff, which were very large, 
in order to keep off the heat of the ſun, and abont their 
necks they had ſtrings of beautiful odoriferous flowers. 
The land appeared exquiſitely charming, every one of 
the iflands being agreeably diverſified with hills and val- 
leys, and ſcemed as beautiful as 1magination can paint. 
Some of theſe iflands were ten, ſome fitteen, and others 
twenty miles in compals. Fach family, or tribe, ſeemed 
to have its particular diſtrict, and to form a ſeparate go- 
vernment. Ihe land in each was laid out in neat and re- 
gular plantations. 

Between the fifteenth and ſixteenth degree of ſouth 
latitude are four iſlands, each of them four or five leagues 
in compals, with a continued chain of ſteep rocks be- 
tween them. Theſe iſlands are ſo cloſe together, that 
there is hardly room for a ſhip to paſs between them; 
and in one of theſe ſtreights commodore Roggewein's ſhip 
was loſt ; whence the illand on which it was wrecked was 
called Miſchievous Iſland ; the two next to it were named 
the Brothers, and the fourth the Siſter. All four were co- 
vered with a verdure inexpreſſibly charming, and abounded 
with fine tall trees, eſpecially cocoas. The herbs were 
ſo refreſhing and falutary, that the ſhip's crew, many 
of whom were ill of the ſcurvy, were ſurpriſingly re- 
covered by them. They likewiſe found there a prod: - 
gious plenty of cockles, muſcles, mother of pearl, and 
pearl oyſters. Theſe iſlands are extremely low, ſo that 
ſome parts of them muſt be frequently overflowed ; bur 
the inhabitants are well provided againſt ſuch accidents, 
ſince they have not only good canoes, but ſtout barks, 
with cables and fails. The natives are ſaid to be of 
an extraordinary ſize; their bodies are painted of va- 
rious colours, and they are armed with long pikes or 
lances. 

Cocoa iſland lies in the ſixteenth degree ten minutes 
ſouth latitude, and had its name from its abounding ex- 
tremely in cocoa-trees. It is properly a high mountain; 
and two leagues to the ſouth of it is another long, but 
low iſland, to which Schouten, from the treachery of the 
inhabitants, gave the name of Traitors iſland, Each of 
them ſeems to be under the government of a particular 
chief or king. 

Hope iſland is ſeated about fifty leagues to the weſt of 
theſe, and was thus called by the Dutch from their hoping 
to get freſh water there : but it being encompaſſed with 
rocks, againſt which the ſea beats with great fury, they 
could not land there. It produces cocoa and other trees. 
The ifland is covered with hills, and there were ſeen x 
large village, with ſeveral houſes on the coaſt. 

Hoorn iſlands lie to the north-welt in about the four- 
teenth degree of ſouth latitude. The inhabitants, who 
are of a yellowiſh brown complexion, are tall, luſty, 
ſtrong, well-proportioned, ſwift of foot, and very expert 
at ſwimming and diving. They are very ingenious, and 
take a pride in adorning their hair. The women are, 
however, very homely, ill-ſhaped, and very ſhort: their 
breaſts are extremely diſagreeable, and hang, like leathern 
bags, down to their bellies: yet they are very laſcivious. 
Theſe people are governed by a king, or chief, to whom 
they ſeem to pay very great reſpect. They have no 
notion of trade, and though they gave the Dutch many 
hogs, and other proviſions, it proceeded merely from 
their humanity and good-nature ; however, the Dutch 
proportioned the pretents they made them to the pro- 
viſons they received. Theſe people are iaid neither to 


till, tow, nor perform any other l:ibour ; but gather only 
what the earth ſpontancoutiy 
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Beſides the iſlands we have here mentioned, many | other of the like nature, takes place, may the lives, the 
others have been diſcovered, and a great number of them liberties, the poſſeſſions, and the ha ppineſs of the puur 


are ſcattered over the Pacific ocean. 


limits are unknown, with the numerous iſluds in this 
remote part of the globe, will, perhaps, in future ages 
become the ſettlements of ſome European or American 
power; and probably may in part become ſubject to 
Spaniſh America, if ever that ſhould be ſeparated from 
the dominions of Spaia. Whenever that eveat, or any 


To conclude, this 


great continent, thus imperfectly diſcovered, and whoſe parts of the earth be unacquainted with the ravages, the 


inhabitants be ſecured ; and theſe now almoſt unxznowa 


murders, and deſolation that great part af Amc7ica ta; 
{uffered ! Mean while this continent, and the rumerous 
ilands in the Pacific Ocean, remun 4 fand ct gcogra- 
phical knowledge and of natural hittory, corceulcd from 
the view of Europ; but which new and more gerfet 
diicoverics wil at length reveal, 
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Of OTAHEITE; or, KING GEORGE s ISLAND. 
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Its Form, Extent, Face 2 the Country, Vegetables, and 
11 


mals. 


HIS iſland is ſituated between the ſeventeenth 

degree, twenty-cight minutcs, and the ſeven- 

teenth degree, ffty-three minutes ſouth latitude, 

and between the one hundred and forty-ninth 

degrec, eleven minutes, and the one hundred and forty- 

ninth degree, thirty-nine minutes weſt longitude. It 

conſiſts of two peninſulas, of a ſomewhat circular form, 

joined by an iſthmus, and is ſurrounded by a reef of coral 

rocks, which form {evera! cxcclient bays and har- 

bours, where there is room and depth of water for any 
number of the largeſt ſhips. 

The face of the couniry is very extraordinary, for a 

border of low Jand «almoſt entirely ſurrounds each penin- 

ſula, and behind this bordcr the land riſes in ridges that 


run up into the middle of theſe diviſions, and theſe form | 


mountains that may be ſcen at ſixty leagues diſtance. The 
ſoil, exccpt upon the very tops of the ridges, is remarkably 
rich and fertile, watered by a great number of rivulets, 
and covered with fruit-trees of various kinds, forming the 
moſt delightful groves. The border of low land that lies 
between the ridges and the ſea, is in few pluces more than 
a mile and a halt broad, and this, together with ſome of 
the vallies, are the only parts that are inhabited, 

The iſland produces cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, ſugar- 
cancs, plantains, a moſt delicious fruit named here the 
jambu, bananas of thirteen forts, apples, ſweet potatoes, 

ams, and many others, which ſerve the natives tor food. 
But they have no Euro,can fruits, garden-ſtuff, pulſe, or 
ain of any Kind. | 

There are no other tame animals on the iNand but hogs, 
dogs, and poultry; and the only wild animals are tropic 
birds, paroqucts, pigeons, ducks, a tew other birds, rats, 
and a very few {erpents. The fea, however, ſupplies the 
inhabitants with a great variety of the molt excellent fiſh, | 


. 

A Deſcriptian of the Invatitants, their Dreſs, Iauſes, Food, 
Piverjions, Arts, and Manufactures ; Banners, Cuſtoms, 
and Government. 


IE mcn are tall, ſtrong, well-limbed, and finely 

ſhaped ; the women are of an inferior ſize, They 
are of a clear olive complexion, their ſkins ſmooth and ſoft, 
and the ſhape cf the face comely, though the noſe is 
forgewhat flat, Thcir eyes, eſpecially thole of the women, 
are full of exnteſſtion; their teeth are white and even, and 
their breath untainted. Their hair is coarſe, and almoſt 
univerſally black; and the men have beards, which they 
wear in many faſhions; but always pluck out a great part 
of them. and kcep the reſt perfectly clean and ncat. Both 
ſexos alto eradicate every hair from under their arms, In 
their m tion there is at once vigour and cafe ; their walk 
is gracetul, their deportment libgral, and their behaviour 
to ſtran vers and to each other affable and courteous, 


or revenge; their only viccs are a propenſity to thieving 
and lewdneſs, 

It ought not to be omitted, that both the men and 
women are remarkable for their cleanlineſs, they conſtant- 
ly waſh their bodies in running water three times every 

ay: once as ſoon as they riſe in the morning, once at 
noon, and again before they fleep at night, whether the 
ſea or river be near them or at a diſtance. They waſh their 
hands and mouths at every meal; and both their cloaths 
and perſons are kept without {pot or ſtain. 

In other countrics the men cut their hair ſhort, and the 
women pride themſelves in its length; but here the women 
always cut it ſhort round their cars, and the men, except 
thc Elhers, who are almoſt continually in the water, ſuffer 
it to ſpread over their ſhoulders, or tie it up in a bunch on 
the top. They have the cuſtom of diſcolouring the ſkin, 
by pricking it with a ſmall inſtrument, the teeth of which 
is dipped into a mixture of a kind of lamp black, and this 
is called tattowing. T his is performed upon the youth of 
both ſexes, when they are about twelve or fourteen years 
of age, on ſeveral parts of the body, and in various figures. 
The women are generally marked in the form of a Z, on 
every joint of their fingers and toes, and frequently round 
the outſide of their feet, The men are alſo marked with 
the ſame figure, and both men and women have ſquares, 
circles, creſcents, ill-deſigned repreſentations of men, 
birds, or dogs, and various other devices imprefſed upon 
their legs and arms, But the part on which theſe or- 
naments are moſt laviſhed, is the breech, which in both 
ſexcs is covered with a deep black, above which arches 
are drawn one over another, as high as the ſhort ribs. 
They are often a quarter of an inch broad, and the edges 
are not ſtrait lines but indented. The face, however, is 
generally left unmarked. 

They wear no covering upon their legs and feet, but 
ſhade their faces from the ſun with little bonnets, either 
of matting or cocoa-nut leaves ; but this is not all their 
 head-dreſs : the women ſometimes wear little turbans, and 

ſometimes a dreſs called Tomey, which they value much 
more, and which conſiſts of human hair platted in threads, 
which they wind round the head in ſuch a manner, as 
produces a very pretty effect; and amongſt theſe threads 
they ſtick flowers of various kinds. The men ſometimes 
ſtick the tail feather of the tropic bird upright in the bunch 
of hair they often wear on the top of their head; ſome- 
times they wear a kind of whimfical garland made of flow- 
ers; and both ſexes wear ear-rings. 

Their clothing conſiſts of cloth or matting of different 
kinds. The cloth, which will not bear wetting, they 
wear in dry weather, and the matting when it rains. The 
dreſs of the women of rank conſiſts of ſeveral pieces: one 
picce, about two yards wide, and eleven yards long, they 
wrap ſeveral times round their waitt, ſo as to hang down 
like a petticoat, as low as the middle of the leg: two or 
three other pieccs, about two yards and'a half long, and 
one wide, each having a hole cut in the middle, they 
place one upon another, and then putting the head through 
the holes, bring the long ends down before and behind, 
they remaining open at the ſides to give liberty to the 
arms; they are gathered round the waiſt, and confined 
with a ſaſh of thinner cloth, The dreſs of the men is the 


They ne feem to be brave, and of an open, candid | 
diſpulitiou, without either ſuſpicion or treachery, cruelty 


ſame, except that in —_—_— the cloth that is wound 
9 


about 


about their hips, to hang down like a petticoat, they 
bring it between their legs, ſo as to have ſome reſemblance 
to a pair of breeches. I his is the drefs of all ranks of 
people, only the inferior ſort are obliged to be more thinly 
clad. In the heat of the day they appear almoſt naked, 
the women having only a ſcanty petticoat, and the men 
nothing but the ſaſh, that is paſſed between their legs and 
faſtened round the waiſt. As finery is troubleſome 
in a hot country, the women of rank always uncover 
themſelves in the evening as low as the waiſt, throwing 
off all they wear on the upper part of the body with the 
ſame negligence and eaſe as our ladies would pull off a 
cloak. The children go quite naked; the girls till they 
are three or four years old, and the boys till they are fix 
or ſeven. 

Their dwellings are all built in the wood between the 
ſea and the mountains, no more ground being cleared for 
each houſe, than is ſufficient to prevent the rain dropping 
from the trees upon them. T hey, therefore, ſtep imme- 
diately from the houſe under the ſhade, which is the moſt 
delightful that can be imagined. It conſiſts of bread-truit 
and cocoa-nuts, interſected by paths that lead in all di- 
rections, from one houſe to another. Nothing can be 
more grateful in ſo warm a climate, nor any thing more 
beautiful than theſe walks. As there is no underwood, 
the ſhade cools without impeding the air ; and the houſes 
having no walls, receive the gale from whatever point it 
blows. The houſes of a middling ſize, are of an oblong 
ſquare, twenty-four feet long, and eleven wide, with a 
ſhelving roof ſupported on three rows of poſts, parallel to 
each other, one row on each ſide, and one in the middle. 
The utmoſt height within is about nine tect, and the eaves 
on each ſide reach to within about three fect and a half 
from the ground. All the reſt is open, no part being in- 
cloſed with a wall. The roof is thatched with palm- 
leaves, and the floor covered ſome inches deep with ſoft 
hay, over which they lay mats, ſo that the whole is one 
cuſhion, upon which they fit in the day and ſleep in the 
night. In ſome houſes, however, there is one ſtool for 
the maſter of the family, Beſides this, they have little 
blocks of wood, the upper- ſide of which is hollowed, and 
which ſerves them for pillows. The houlc is indeed prin- 
cipally uſed as a dormitory ; for in fair weather they eat 
under the ſhade of the next tree. The cloaths they 
wear in the day, ſerve them for covering by night; and 
the floor, which is the common bed of the whole houſe- 
hold, is not divided by any partition. 

The chicts have, however, houſes of another kind, in 
which there is ſome degree of privacy, Theſe are ſo ſmall 
as to be carried about in their canoes, and ſet up occa- 
ſionally ; they are incloſed on the ſides with cocoa-nut 
leaves, but not ſo cloſe as to exclude the air, and the chief 
and his wife ſleep in them alone, 

There are alſo houſes of a much "_ ſize, built as 
common receptacles for all the people of a diſtrict, Some 
of theſe are two hundred feet long, thirty broad, and 
under the ridge twenty feet high, "Theſe, which are 
built at the common expence of the diſtrict, have on one 
fide of them a large area, incluſed with low palliſadoes 

et, like thoſe of ſeparates families, they have no walls. 
333 indeed, is little wanted among people who have 
not even the idea of indecency, and who gratify every ap- 
petite and paſſion before witneſſes, with no more ſenſe of 
impropriety or ſhame, than we fee] when we ſatisfy our 
hunger at a ſocial board with our family or friends. 

Ihe greateſt part of the food caten here is vegetable, as 
cocoa-nuts, bananas, bread-fruit, plaintains, and a great 
variety of other fruit. The hogs, dogs, and poultry are 
more ſcarce ; but they have great plenty of fiſh. "They 
have but two ways in uſing fire to dreſs their food, broil- 
ing and baking. They kindle a fire, by rubbing the end 
of one piece of dry wood upon the fide of another, in the 
ſame manner as our carpentets het a chiſſel. They then 
dig a hole in the ground, pave the bottom with large peb- 
bles, and kindle a fire in it. When this oven is ſuthcicnt- 
ly heated, they take out the embers, cover the ſtones 
with a layer of green cocoa-nut leaves, and wrap up the 
animal that is to be drefled in the leaves of the plaintain, 


When it is placed in the pit, other leaves are laid upon it, | 


and it is covered up with hot embers, and they lay upon 
them bread-fruit and yams; over theſe they ſpread the 
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remainder of the embers, mixing among them ſome of the 
hot ſtones, and then cloſe all up with earth to keep in the 
heat. Hogs and large fiſh are extremely well dreſſed in 
this manner, and were eſteemed by the Enoglifh gentle— 
men more juicy, and more equally done than by any art 
of cookery now practiſed in Europe; and a South-Sea 
dog, which is here fed wholly upon vegetables, was 
thought little inferior to an Engliih lamb. Such 1s their 
food, to which ſalt-water is the univerial tauce, For 
drink, they have in general nothing but water and the 
juice of the cocoa-nut. It is remarkable, that the neu 
and women never cat together, 

Their amuſements conſiſt of muſic, dancing, wrefl- 
ling, throwing the lance at a mark, and ſtriving who can 
ſhoot fartheſt with a bow. Their only mufical inttru— 
ments are flutes and drums; the flutes arc made of 1 
hollow bamboo, about a foot long, and have only two 
ſtops, and conſequently but four notes, out of which they 
ſeem to have hitherto formed but one tune. To theie 
ſtops they apply the fore - finger of the left hand, and the 
middle finger of the right. Inſtead of applying the flute 
to the mouth, they blow into it with one noſtril, ſtopping 
the other with the thumb. The drum is made of a hollow 


block of wood, of a cylindrical form, folid at one end, 


and the other covered with a ſhark's ſkin ; theſe they bear 
with their fingers, and know how to tine two druins oi 
different notes into concord. To theſe inſtruments th. 
ſing extempore ſongs, generally, though not always 4 
rhime. 

They have candles made of a kind of oily nut, which 
they ſtick one over another upon a ſkewer thruſt through 
the middle of them : the upper one being lighted, burus 
down to the ſecond, at the fame time contuninyg that part 
of the ſkewer which goes through it: the ſeeund taking 
fire burns in the ſame manner down to the third, 4d io 
of the reſt, "Theſe candles give a tolerable ligiit; and 
ſome of them will burn a conſiderable time, 

Their principal manufacture is their cloth, of which 
there are three kinds, made of the bark of three different 
trees. The fineſt and whiteſt is made of the Chinele 
paper mulberry-tree ; this is worn chiefly by the principal 
people, and when it is dycd red, takes a better colour. 
A ſecond ſort, inferior in whitencſs and ſoſtneſs, is made 
of the bread fruit-tree, and is chiefly worn by the inferior 
people; and a third, of a trce that reſembles the ſig, 
which is coarſe and harſh, and of the colour of the darkeit 
brown paper ; this, though it is leſs pleaſing both to the 

e and the touch, is the moſt valuable, becauſe it reſiſis 
water, which the other ſorts will not. Of this, which is 
the moſt ſcarce, as well as the moſt uſeful, the greater pact 
is perfumed, and worn by the chiefs as a morning drels. 
The cloth made of theſe three trees is all manufactured in 
the ſame manner; that is, the bark being taken off, is 
ſoaked in a running water, and when ſufficiently ſottcned, 
the inner bark is ſeparated from the green part on the dut- 
ſide, and nothing being left but the fine fibres on the 
inſide, theſe are ſpread out upon plantain leaves, an 
placed in lengths of about eleven or twelve yards, one b.. 
the ſide of another, till they are about a foot broad, and 
two or three layers are alſo laid one upon the other, care 
being taken that it be in all parts of an equal thick ngis. 


When it is ſo dry that the fibres adhere together, it ;« - 


raiſed from the ground in one piece, and laid upon the 
ſmooth fide of a long piece of wood, and beaten with 2 
wooden inſtrument like a ſquare razor ftrap, with c:ch ©: 


its ſides marked with ſmall grooves, of Ciitercnt degrees of 


fineneſs. They firſt beat it with the coarſeſt fide, and 10 
proceed to the fineſt; it ſpreads very fatt under the ſtrokes, 
and the grooves mark it with the appearance of threads: 
it is afterwards rendered very white by bleaching in the 
air. The principal excellencics of this cloth are its cob 
neſs and ſoftneſs. The colours with which they dye tis 
cloth are principally red and yellow. The red js cxcced- 
ing beautiful, and is aſſerted to be a brighter and more de- 
licate colour than any we have in Europe, though pro- 
duced by the mixture of the juices of two vegetables, 
— of which ſeparately has the leaſt tendency to that 
ue. 


Another conſiderable manufacture is matting, ſome of 


which is finer, and in every reſpect better than any we 
have 
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have in Europe. The coarſer fort ſerves them to ſleep 
upon, and the fincr to wear in wet weather. 

They are likewiſe very dexterous in making wicker 
work ; their baſkets are of a thouſand different patterns, 
many of them exceeding neat, 

They make ropes and lines of the bark of the porrou, 
from the thickneſs of an inch, to the ſize of a ſmall pack- 
thread : with theſe they make fiſhing nets. Of the fibres 
of the cocoa-nuts they make thread, for faſtening to- 
gether the ſeveral parts of their canoes ; and of the bark 
of a kind of nettle, which grows in the mountains, they 
make the beſt fiſhing lines in the world; with theſe they 
hold the ſtrongelt and moſt active fiſh, as bonetas and 
albacores, that would ſnap our ſtrongeſt ſilk lines in a 
minute, though they are twice as thick. They alſo 
make a kind of ſeine of a coarle graſs, the blades of 
which are like flags; theſe they twiſt and tie together in 
a looſe manner, till the net, which is about as wide as 
a large ſack, is from ſixty to eighty fathoms long: this 
they haul in ſhoal ſmooth water, and its own weight 
keeps it ſo cloſe to the ground, that ſcarcely a ſingle fiſh 
can eſcape, Indeed in every way of taking ſiſh they are 
very ingenious : they make harpoons of ne, and point 
them with hard wood, which, in their fands, ſtrike fiſh 
more effectually, than thoſe which are headed with iron, 
can do in ours. In ſhort, they have two forts of well- 
contrived hi{h-hooks, both — of mother of pearl. 

They have boats of various kinds, from ſeventy-two 
feet in length to five: but all of them are extremely 
narrow, and therefore whenever they carry ſail, they 
faſten a log of woud to the end of two poles that lie 
acroſs the veſſel, and project from fix to ten feet beyond 
its fide, ſomewhat like what is uſed by the flying proa of 
the Ladrone iſlands, to this outrigger the ſhrouds are 
faſtened, and it is eſſentially neceſlary in trimming the 
boat, to prevent its over-ſctting when the wind blows 
freſu. In many of theſe veſſels the head and ftern are 
raiſed conſiderably above the body, in a ſemicircular form; 
particularly in the ſtein, which in the largeſt boats, 1s 
ſometimes ſeventeen or cighteen feet high, —_ the 
boat itſelf is ſcarcely three, Theſe, which are u 
war, never go to ſea ſingle, but two are faſtened together 
ſide by fide, at the diſtance of about three feet, by ſtrong 
poles of wood, fixed acroſs. Upon theſe, in the fore 
part a platform is raiſed, about ten or twelve feet Jong, 
and {on;ewhat wider than the boats, It is ſupported by 
pillars about fix feet high, Upon this ſtage ſtand the 
fighting men, whole mitile weapons are ſlings and ſpears; 
for among other ſingularities in the manners of theſe peo- 
ple, their bows and arrows are only uſed for diverſion : 
below theſe ſtages fit the rowers, who receive from above 
them thoſe thut are wounded, and furniſh men to aſcend 
in their room. Some of the boats have one maſt, and 
ſome two, with ornaments of feathers faſtened to the top. 
The ſails are all made of matting, and the oars, or pad- 
dles have a lung handle and a flat blade not unlike a 
baker's peal. 

What is moſt extraordinary, they have no other tools 
for felling trees, building theſe veſſels, hewing ſtone, 
carving and poliſhing timber, than an adze of ſtone ; a 
chiſſel or gouge of bone, a raſp of coral; and the ſkin of 
2 fiſh called a fting-ray, with coral ſand, as a file or 
poliſher. ; : , 

Their language is ſoft and melodious, it abounds with 
vowels, and is caiily pronounced. They divide the year 
into thirtcen moons, and every day into twelve parts, 
each of two hours, of which fix . to the day and 
ſix to the night, and can nearly gueſs the time of the 
day by the height of the fun while it is above the 
horizon. : 

The people believe in one ſupreme Deity ; but at the 
ſame time acknowledged a variety of ſubordinate Deities; 


ed for | 


power as the earces exerciſe in their own diſtricts. 


| obſtinacy. 
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| they offer up their prayers without the uſe of idols, and 


believe the exiſtence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, where 
there are two ſituations of diftcrent degrees of happineſs. 

Marriaze appears to be here nothing more than an 
agreement between the man and woman, in which the 
prieſt has no concern, 

One of the natives is no ſooner known to be dead, 
than the houſe is filled with relations, ſome deplore their 
loſs with loud lamentations; but thoſe of the nearett 
degree of kindred indulge a tent grief. This continues 
till the next morning, when the body is ſhrouded in their 
cloth, and conveyed on a bier to the ſca- ſide, attended 
by the pricſt, who, having prayed over the body, repcats 
his ſentences during the procetiion : when it arrives at 
the water's edge, it is ſet down upon the beach ; the 
prieſt renews his prayers; and taking up ſome of the 
water in his hand, ſprinkles it towards tne hody, but 
not upon it, It is then carried back forty or hity yards, 
and ſoon after brought again to the beach, where the 
prayers and ſprinklings are renewed, This is repeated 
ſeveral times. Mean while a ſmall houſe is built, and a 
ſpace of ground railed in. In the center of this houſe 
poſts are ſet up to ſupport the bier, which is at length 
conveyed thither, and placed upon them, and here the 
body remains, the mourning is now renewed here, The 
women aſſemble and are led to the door by the 
neareſt relation, who ſtrikes a ſhark's tooth ſeveral times 
into the crown of her head: the blood copioully follows, 
and is received upon pieces of linen which are thrown 
under the bier. The reſt of the women follow her 
example, and the ceremony is repeated at the interval of 
two or three days, as long as their ſorrow laſts, The 
tears ſhed upon this occaſion are alſo received upon pieces 


of cloth, and fome of the younger people cut off their 


hair, and all is thrown under the bier; for they imagine 
that the foul of the deceaſed hovers about the place where 
the body is depoſited, and is pleaſed with theſe teſtimonics 
of their grief and affection. The men at length begin 
to perform their part, and fo practiſe over again what had 
been performed by the women, with ſome other cere- 
monies, which continue at certain intervals for five 
moons ; and then what remains of the body is 
taken from the bier, and the bones, after being ſcraped 
and waſhed very clean are buried. 

Among theſe people a. ſubordination is eſtabliſhed, 
that nearly reſembles that early ſtate of every nation in 
Europe under the feudal ſyſtem. Their ſeveral orders 
are earee rabie, which anſwers to king; earee baron; ma- 
nahount, vaſſal; and toutou, villain, The earee rahic, or 
king of each peninſula is treated with great reſpect by all 
ranks ; but does not appear to be inveſted with ſo much 
Theſe 
laſt are lords of one or more of the diſtricts into which 
each of the peninſulas is divided, of theſe diſtricts there 
may be about a hundred in the whole iſland ; and they 
parcel out their land to the manahounies, who cultivate 
each his part. The toutous, the loweſt claſs, do all the 
work, cultivate the land, catch fiſh, fetch wood and water; 
and, under the direction of the miſtreſs of the tamily, 
dreſs the victuals. Each of the earees keeps a court, and 
has a great number of attendants. If a general attack 
happens to be made upon the iſland, every diſtrict under 
the command of an earce, is obliged to furniſh its pro- 
portion of ſoldiers for the common defence. The num- 
ber furniſhed by the principal diſtricts in one peninſula 
amount to about 6680 men. Upon ſuch occaſions the 
united force is commanded by the earce rahie. Their 
weapons are ſlings, which they uſe with great dexterity, 
pikes, headed with the ſtings of ſting-rays, and clubs 
of about fix or ſeven feet long, made of a hard heavy 
wood. Thus armed they are ſaid to fight with great 
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SECT, I. 


Of the SocreTy ISLANDS, called HUAHEINE, ULIETEA, 
OTAHaA, BoLaBoLA, and MAURUA. Their Situa- 
tion and Produce, with a particular Account of the Dances 


uſed at Otaha. 


UAHEINE, or Huahene, is an iſland about thirty- 

one leagues to the north-welt of Otaheite, and is 
ſituated in the latitude of ſixteen degrees forty- three mi- 
nutes ſouth, and in the hundred and fiftieth degree, fifty- 
two minutes weſt longitude from Greenwich, and 1s 
about ſeven leagues in compaſs. This iſland, as well as 
Otaheite is divided into two peninſulas, that to the north- 
ward called Huaheine-nue, and that to the ſouthward 
Huaheine-ete. Its ſurface is hilly and uneven, and its 
productions are exactly the ſame as thoſe of Otaheite ; 
but it ſeems to be a month forwarder with its produc- 
tions. It has a ſafe and commodious harbour on the 
weſt fide of the iſland under the nothermoſt highland. 

The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made, and more 
ſtout than thoſe of Otaheite. Mr. Banks meaſured one 
of the men, and found him to be fix feet three inches 
and a half high, yet they are ſo lazy that he could not 
perſuade one of them to go up the hills with him ; for 
they ſaid, if they were to attempt it, the _ would 
kill them. The women are fairer than thoſe of Ota- 
heite, and both ſexes ſeem leſs timid and leſs curious; 
though in their dreſs, language, and almoſt every other 
circumſtance they are the ſame. Their houſes are neat, 
and they have boat houſes that are remarkably large; 
one of theſe being meaſured was found to be fifty paces 
long, ten brozd, and twenty-four feet high; the whole 
formed a pointed arch, like thoſe of our old cathedrals, 
and was ſupported on one fide by twenty-ſix, and on 
the other by thirty poſts, about two feet high and one 
thick, upon moſt of which were rudely carved the heads 
of men, and ſeveral fanciful devices. Mr. Banks in 
one of his rambles, obſerved what appeared a fingular 
curioſity; this was a kind of cheſt, the lid of which was 
nicely Tal on, and thatched very neatly with palm-tree 
leaves. It was fixcd upon two poles, and ſupported on 
little wooden arches very neatly carved. The uſe of the 
poles ſeemed to be to remove it from place to place. The 

neral reſemblance between this repoſitory and the ark 
of the lord among the Jews, is remarkable ; but it is 
ſtill more ſo, that upon enquiring of a boy what it was 
called, he ſaid Ewharre no Eatua, the houſe of the God, 
though he could give no account of its uſe, 

About ſeven or eight leagues to the ſouthweſtward of 
Huaheine, lies Ulietea, 2 much larger iſtand than the 
former, but appears neither fo fertile nor ſo populous. 
The principal refreſhments to be procured here are plan- 
tains, cocoa-nuts, yams, hogs and fowl, but the two laſt 
are ſcarce, Wood and water may alſo be procured here, 
but the water cannot conveniently be got at, An harbour 
or bay, called by the natives Opoa, is capable of con- 
taining any number of ſhipping, it extending almoſt the 
whole length of the eaſt fide ot the iſland. 

In this iſland were found four or five Ewharre-no- 
Eatua, or Houſes of God, to which carriage poles were 
fitted like thoſe ſeen at Huaheine. One of theſe Mr. 
Banks examined by putting his hand into it, and found a 
bundle about five feet long, and one thick, wrapped up in 
matts ; he broke a way through ſeveral of theſe matts 
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with his fingers; but at length came to one made of the 
fibres of the cocoa- nut, which it was impoſſible to tear, 
and therefore deſiſted, as he found that what he had al- 
ready done gave great offence. 

To the north of Ulietea lies Otaha, which is divided 
from it by a ſtreight, that in the narroweſt part, is not 
above two miles — This iſland is ſmaller and more 
barren than the other; but affords two very good har- 
bours, one to the eaſt and the other to the weſt. Its 
produce is of the ſame kind as that of the other iſlands. 
*. people aku exactly reſemble thoſe ſeen at the other 
iſlands, 

When Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander went aſhore every 
body ſeemed to fear and reſpect them, placing in them at 
the ſame time the utmoſt confidence, and beheving as it 
conſcious that they poſſeſſed the power of doing them 
miſchief, without any propenſity to make uſe of it. Men, 
wome::, and children crowded round them, and followed 
them wherever they went, but none of them were guilty 
of the leaſt incivility : on the contrary, when there was 
dirt or water in the way, the men vied with each other 
to carry them over on their backs. They were con- 
ducted to the houſes of the principal people, and were 
received in a manner altogether new. Thoſe who fol- 
lowed them while they were on their way, ruſhed for- 
ward as ſoon as they came to a houſe, and went haſtily in 
before them, When they entered, they found thoſe who 
had preceded them ranged on each fide of a long matt, 
which was ſpread upon the ground, at the father end of 
which fat the family. In the firſt houſe they entered 
they found ſome young girls dreſſed with the utmoſt neat- 
neſs, who kept their ſtation, expecting that they would 
come up to them and make them preſents, which they 
did with great pleaſure ; for prettier children, or better 
dreſſed they had never ſeen, One of them was a girl 
about ſix years old, whoſe upper garment was red; a 
large ornament of plaited hair, on which they ſet the 
greateſt value, was wound round her head. She fat at 
the upper end of a matt thirty feet long, upon which 
none of the ſpectators preſumed to ſet a foot, notwith- 
ſtanding the crowd; and ſhe leaned upon the arm of a 
well-looking woman about thirty, who was probably her 
nurſe. Our gentlemen walked up to her, and as ſoon as 
they approached, ſhe held our her hand to receive the 
beads which they offered her, and no princeſs in Europe 
could have done it with a better grace, 

The people were ſo pleaſed with the preſents made 
to theſe girls, that when Mr, Banks and Dr. Solander 
returned, they ſeemed attentive to nothing but how to 
oblige them; and in one of the houſes, they were by 
order of the maſter, entertained with a dance, which was 
performed by a man who put on his head a large cylin- 
drical piece of wickerwork, four feet long and eighr 
inches in diameter, faced with feathers placed perpen- 
dicularly, and edged round with ſharks teeth, and the 
tail-feathers of tropic birds. When he had put on this 
head-dreſs, he began to dance, moving flowly, often 
turning his head, ſo as that the top of his high wickercd 
cap deſcribed a circle, and ſometiines throwing iſo near 
the faces of the ſpectators, as to make them ſtart back: 
this they eſteemed a very good joke, and it never failed to 
produce a peal of laughter. 

A day or two after the ſame gentlemen, in the courſe of 
their walk, met with a company of dancers, conſiſting 
of two women and ſix men, with three drums. The 


women had upon their head a conſiderable quantity of 
| plaited 
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plaited hair, brought ſcveral times round the head, and 
adorned in many parts with the flowers of the Cape-jet!1- 
mine, which were ſtuck on with much taſte, and made 
an elegant head-drets, Their necks, ſhoulders and arms 
were naked, as were alſo their breaits as low as the part- 
ing of the arm; below that they were covered with black 
cloth, which lat cloſe to the body; at the fide of each 
breaſt next the arm, was placed a (mal! plume of black 
feathers ; and upon their hips was a quantity of cloth, 
plaited very full, which reached up to the breaſt, and 
fell down below in lung petticoats to their feet, which 
they managed with as much dexterity as our opera dancers 
could have done; the plaits above the waiſt were brown 
and white alternately, the petticcats below were all 
white. They advanced ſideways in a meaſured ſtep, 
keeping excellent time to the drums, which beat briſkly 
and loud: ſoon after they began to ſhake their hips, 
giving the folds of cloth that lay upon them a very quick 
motion, which was in ſome degree continued through 

the whole dance, though the body was thrown into va- 
rious poſtures, ſometimes ſtanding, ſometimes ſitting, and 
ſometimes reſting on their knees and elbows, the fingers 
being alſo moved at the ſame time with a quickneſs 
ſcarcely to be imagined. Much of th. dexterity of the 
dancers however, conſiſted in the indecent wantonneis of 
their attitudes and geſtures, 

One of theſe = had three pearls in her ears: one of 
them was very large, but ſo foul that it was of little 
value; the other two were as big as a middling pea; 
theſe were clear, and of 11 ſhape and colour, though 
ſpoiled by the drilling. Mr. Banks offered her any thing 
ſhe would aſk for them; but ſhe could not be perſuaded 
to part with them at any price: he tempted her with the 
value of four hogs, and whatever ſhe ſhould chuſe, but 
without ſucceſs; and indeed they ſet a value upon their 
pearls very nearly equal to what they would fetch among 
us, except they could be procured before they are 
drilled. 

They alſo ſaw here dances with various interludes : in 
one of which, the performers, who were all men, were 
divided into two parties, diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by the colour of their cloaths, one being white and the 
other brown. The latter repreſented a maſter and ſer- 
vants, and the white party a company of thieves : the 
maſter gave a baſket of meat to his men with a charge to 
take care of it : the dance of the white party conſiſted of 
ſeveral expedients to ſteal it, and that of the brown in 

reventing their ſucceſs. After ſome time, thoſe who 
had charge of the baſket, placed themſelves round it 
upon the ground, and, leaning upon it, ſeemed to go to 
ſleep, when the others, improving this opportunity, came 
gently upon them, and lifting them up from the basket, 
carried off the prize: the ſleepers ſoon after awaking 
miſſed their basket, but ſoon began again to dance with- 
out regarding their loſs. 

About four leagues to the northweſt of Otaha lies Bola- 
bola, which is ſurrounded by a reef of rocks, and ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands, all of which are no more than eight leagues 
in compaſs. To theſe iſlands and that of Marua, which 
lies about fourteen miles to the weſtward of Bolabola, 
containing fix in all, captain Cook gave the name of 
Society Iſlands. They are ſituated between the latitude of 
ſixteen degrees ten minutes and ſixteen degrees fifty-five 
minutes ſouth, and between the longitude of an hundred 
and fifty degree fifty-ſeven minutes, and an hundred and 
fifty-two degrees weſt from the meridian of Greenwich. 
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HIS iſland is ſituated in the latitude of tyrents- 


two degrees twenty-ſeven minutes fourth, nod in 
the longitude of an hundred and titty degrees forty-teven 
minutes weſt from the above meridlan, It 's thirteen 


miles in circuit, and rather high than low, but neither o 
populous nor fertile, as the other iſlands thet have 
been mentioned in theſe feas, Its chief produce ſcems 
to be the etoa-tree, of which they make tFcir weapons: 
many plantations of it were ſeen along the thore, which is 
not, like the neighbouring iſl.inds, turrounded by a reef, 

The people are luſty and well made, but are rather 
browner than thoſe of the Society iſlands. Under their 
arm-pits they have black marks about as broad as the 
hand, the edges of which are indented : they have alſo 
circles of the ſame colour, not ſo broad, round their arms 
and legs ; but they are not marked on any other part of 
their bodies. 

They have a very different dreſs from that of the other 
iſlands. Their cloth indeed is of the ſame materials ; but 
molt of it is dyed of a bright but deep yellow, and covered 
on the outſide with a kind of varniſh, which is either red, 
or of a dark lead-colour : over this ground it is again 
painted in ſtripes of many different patterns, with ſur- 
priling regularity, in the manner of our {triped ſilks in 
England; the cloth that is painted lead-colour, is ſtriped 
with white, and that which is painted red, with black. 
They have a ſhort jacket of this cloth, which reaches 
about as low as their knees: it is of one piece, with a 
hole in the middle of it, ſtitched round with long ſtitches ; 
the head is put through this hole, and what hangs down 
is kept cloſe to their bodies by a piece of yellow cloth, 
which paſſing round the neck behind, is croſſed upon the 
breaſt, and then goes round the waiſt, like a belt, which 
paſſes over another belt of red cloth, and gives them a 
very gay and warlike appearance. Some have a piece of 
white or lead-coloured cloth, wound about the head like 
a ſmall turban; and others have caps of the feathers of 
the tropic bird, 

Their weapons are long lances made of etoa-wood, 
which is very hard; they are well-poliſhed, and ſharp at 
one end: ſome near twenty feet long, though not above 
three fingers thick, They have alſo a weapon, which is 
both a club and pike, about ſeven feet long, made of the 
ſame wood; this is alſo well-poliſhed, and at the end has 
a broad point. As a guard againſt theſe weapons, when 
they fight, they have matts folded up many times, which 
they place under their cloaths from the neck to the waiſt. 
However, theſe weapons are capable of doing much leſs 
miſchief than thoſe of the ſame kinds in the other iſlands, 
where the lances are pointed with the ſharp-bone of the 
ſting-ray, called the ſting, and the pikes are much 
heavier. 

Indeed the other things ſeen here are all ſuperior in 
their kind to every thing in the before-mentioned iſlands ; 
the cloth is of a better colour in the dye, and painted with 
greater taſte and neatneſs; the clubs are better cut and 
poliſhed ; the boats are very rich in ornaments, and the 
carving executed in a better manner. 
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SECS KL 
In Situation, Extent, Soil, Climate, Vegetables, and Animals. 


1 country was firſt diſcovered by Abel Janſen 
Taſman, a Dutchman, in the year 1642, who 
ve it the name of Staten-Land, but it is now 
iſtinguiſhed in our and charts the name of 
New Zealand, and has been ſup to be part 
of a ſouthern continent ; but it is now known, from the 
late diſcoveries of Capt. Cook, who failed round 
it, to conſiſt of two large iſlands, divided from each other 
by a ſtreight four or five leagues broad. They are fituated 
between the latitudes of thirty-four and forty-eight degrees 
ſouth, and between the longitudes of one hundred and 
eighty-one and one hundred and ninety-four degrees weſt 
from Greenwich. The northermoſt of theſe iſlands is 
called by the natives Eaheinnomauwe, and the ſouthermoſt 
Tovy or Tavy Poenammoo. The latter is for the moſt 
part mountainous, and to all appearance a barren country, 
and but thinly inhabited. Eaheinnomauwe has a much 
better appearance: it is indeed not only hilly but moun- 
tainous, yet even the hills and mountains are covered with 
wood, and in every valley is a rivulet. The ſoil both in 
theſe vallies and in the plains, of which there are many 
that are not overgrown with wood, is for the moſt part 
light but fertile; and in Mr. Banks's and Dr. Solander's 
opinion, every kind of European fruit, grain and plants, 
would flouriſh here in the utmoſt luxuriance. From the 
vegetables found here, there is reaſon to conclude that 
the winters are milder than thoſe in England, and the 
ſummers not hotter, — more equally warm; ſo that 
ſhould this country be ſettled 117 from Europe, they 
would, with a little induſtry, be ſoon ſupplied, not only 
with the neceſſaries, but the luxuries of life in great 
abundance. 

A conſiderable part of the country is covered with a 
beautiful verdure, and our naturaliſts were here gratified 
with the novelty of the plants; near four hundred being 
found, that had never been deſcribed by botaniſts, or ſeen 
elſewhere during the courſe of the voyage. There are 
indeed but few eatable vegetables; but the wild celery and 
a kiad of crefſes, which grow in abundance upon all you 
of the ſea- ſhore, were eaten with equal pleaſure and ad- 
vantage by the people engaged in theſe diſcoveries, They 
alſu, once or twice, met with a plant like what is called 
in England, lamb's quarters, or fat hen, which they 
boiled inſtead of greens ; and once, they found a cabbage- 
tree, which afforded them a delicious meal ; and except 
the fern- root, and another vegetable, wholly unknown in 
Europe, they found no other _—_— uction fit for 
food, among thoſe that grew wild; nor any other eſculant 
plants raiſed by cultivation, befides yams, ſweet potatoes, 
and coccos. Of the two firſt there are plantations, con- 
ſiting of many acres, Gourds are alſo cultivated by the 
natives, the fruit of which furniſhes them with veſſels for 
various uſes, 

With reſpe& to the trees, there are here foreſts of vaſt 
extent, full of the ſtraiteſt, the cleaneſt, and the largeſt 
timber- trees, whoſe ſize, grain, and apparent durability, 
render them fit for any kind of building, and for every 
other purpoſe except maſts, for which they are too hard 
and too heavy. There is one in particular, which, when 
they were upon the coaſt, was rendered conſpicuous by a 
ſcaiict flower, and is about as large as an oak; the wood 
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adapted to the uſe of the mill-wright. There is another 
which grows in the ſwamps, remarkably tall and ſtrait, 
and thick enough to make maſts for veſſels of any fize ; 
the carpenter thought it reſembled the pitch · pine; and if 
it can be lightened by tapping, it will make the fineſt maſts 
in the world. There is here alſo the Chineſe paper mul- 
-tree, the ſame as that of which the inhabitants of 
the before-mentioned iſlands make their cloth; but it is 
ſo ſcarce, that though the new Zealanders alſo make cloth 
of it, they have not enough for any other purpoſe, than 
to wear as an ornament in the holes they make in theic 
ears, 
It is remarkable, that among all the trees, ſhrubs and 
lants, there is not one that produces fruit, except a 
rry, which has neither ſweetneſs nor flayour. There 
is, however, a plant that ſerves the inhabitants inſtead of 
flax and hemp, which excels all that are put to the ſame 
purpoſes in other countries, Of this plant there are two 
iorts, and the leaves of both reſemble thoſe of flags, but 
the flowers are ſmaller, and their cluſters more numerous; 
in one kind they are of a deep red, and in the other yellow. 
Of the leaves of theſe plants, with very little preparation, 
they make all their common apparel ; and of theſe they 
alſo make their ſtrings, lines and cordage for every pur- 
poſe, which are ſo much ſtronger than any thing we can 
make with hemp, as not to bear a compariſon. By 
another preparation, they draw from the {:.me pl. = 


lender fibres, which ſhine like filk, 1 23 
ſnow : of theſe, which are alſo fſurpriiiao!y {tro ih 
finer clothes are made; and of the leaves, 2 


other preparation than ſplitting them into proper Ui — 
and tying the ſtrips together, they make their fiſning nu 
ſome of which are of an enormous ſize, This plant 
would certainly be a great acquiſition to England, where 
it would probably thrive with very little trouble, it bein 
equally found in hill and valley, in the dryeſt mold 
the deepeſt bogs ; but thoſe in the bogs are the largeſt. 

No other quadrupeds were ſeen in this country but dogs 
and rats, and it ſeems probable that there are no other; 
becauſe the chief pride of the natives, with reſpect to 
dreſs, is in the ſkins and hair of ſuch animals as they 
have, and the ſkin of no other animal was found about 
them but thoſe of dogs and birds ; the dogs live with the 
people, who breed them up for no other purpoſe than to 
eat them, There are indeed ſeals, and one ſea-lion was 
ſeen upon the coaſt. 2 

Of birds, there are few ſpecies, and none, except per- 
haps the gannet, is the ſame with thoſe of Europe, Here 
are indeed ducks and ſhags of ſeveral kinds, fo far reſem- 
wy thoſe of Europe, as to be called by the ſame name, 
by thoſe who have not examined them very nicely, Here 
are likewiſe quails, owls and hawks, which, at firſt ſight, 
differ but little from thoſe of Europe, and ſeveral ſmall 
| birds, whoſe ſong is much more melodious than thoſe our 
diſcoverers had ever heard, The coaſt is alſo viſited by 
many ſea- birds, particularly, albatroſſes, pintados, ſheer- 


| waters, and a few penguins, 


The inſects are ſcarcely in greater plenty than the 
birds: a few butterflies and beetles ; lecke flies, very like 
thoſe in Europe, and ſome muſquetos and ſand- flies, per- 
haps exactly the ſame with thoſe of North-America, make 
up the whole catalogue. Of muſquetos and ſand- flies, 
there were a few in almoſt every place where the gentle- 
men went aſhore, but they gave them ſo little trouble, 


of this tree is exceeding hard and heavy, and excellently 


that they did not make uſe of the ſhadgs they had pro- 
vided for the ſecurity of their faces, * 
he 
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he ſea, however, affords an abundant recompence for 
th r of land- animals, every creek ſwarming with 
S on ad delicious fiſh; the ſhip ſeldom anchored in 
any ation, with a light ale paſſed any place, that did 
not Word thi liſcoverers en uh with hook and line to 
ſerve the wholc inip's company, eſpecially to the ſouth- 
ward; when they lay at anchor, the boats with hook and 
line »rar the rocks; could take _ quantity; and the 
ſeine 1.|dom failed of producing a ſtill more ample ſupply. 
Here che variety was equal to the plenty; they had 
mackrel of many kinds, among which one was exactly the 
ſame as we have in England. Beſides theſe, there are fiſh 
of many ſpecies, which they had never ſeen before. But 
the higheſt luxury the ſea afforded them, was the lobſter, 
or ſca-cray fiſh, which differs from ours in England in 
ſeveral particulars, they having a greater number of 
prickles on their backs, and are red when firſt taken out 
of the water. Several ſpecies of the ſkate, or ſtingy-ray, 
are alſo found here; and among many kinds of dog-fiſh, 
one ſpotted with white, in flavour reſembles our beſt ſkate, 
but is more delicious. There are alſo flat fiſh reſembling 
ſoles and flounders, beſides cels and congers of various 
kinds, and ſhell-fiſh in great variety, paiticularly oyſters, 
cockles and clams, 


SECT. I. 


A Deſcription of the Inhabitants, the Manner in which they 
D::figure them elves; their Ornaments, Dreſs, Food, and 
Manner of Life ; their Hon ſes, Canons, and Navigation ; 
their Weapons, War-Dance, Religion and Government. 


HE inhabitants of New Zealand are equal in ſtature 
to the largeſt of thoſe in Europe. Their colour, in 
encral, is brown, but in few deeper than that of a 
| vg who has been expoſed to the ſun, and in many 
not ſo deep. Their hair, both of the head and beard, is 
black; their tecth extremely regular, and as white as 
ivory, and both ſcx*s k..ve good features. They are ſtout, 
well-limbed, a. d fleſhy: they ſeem to enjoy high health, 
and many of them appear to be of a great age. The 
women have not a feminine delicacy in their appearance, 
but / have a remarkable ſoft voice: they have, how- 
ever, like the women in other countries, a more airy 
cheerfulneſs, and a greater flow of animal ſpirits than the 
other ſex, The diſpoſition both of the men and women, 
ſeem to be mild and gentle; treat each other with the 
tendereſt affection, but are implacable to their enemies. 
The men generally wear their beard» ſhort, and their 
hair tied upon the crown of their head in a bunch, in 
which they ſtick the feathers of various birds, in different 
manners, according to their fancies. The women ſome- 
times wear their hair cropped ſhort, and ſometimes flowing 
over their ſhoulders. The bodies of both ſexes are marked 
with black by the ſame method that is uſed at Otaheite 
and c1licd tattowing : but the men are more marked than 
the women, who in gencral mark my their lips, though 
ſometimes they have ſmall black patches on other parts : 
the men, on the contrary ſeem to add ſomething every 
year, fo that ſome of them, who ſeem to be of an advanced 
age, are almoſt covered from head to foot. I hey have 
alio marks of an extraordinary kind, performed by an un- 
known method ; theſe are furrows about a line deep, and 
a line broad, ſuch as appear upon the bark of a tree that 
has been cut through, after a year's growth ; the edges of 
theſe furrows are afterwards indented, and being perfect- 
ly black, make a moſt frightfui appearance. T he faces 
of the old men are almoſt covered with theſe marks : 
thoſe who are young, black only their lips, like the wo- 
men ; when ſomewhat older they have generally a black 
ſpot upon one cheek, and over one eye, and fo proceed 
gradually: but though it is impoſſible for an European to 
avoid being diſguſted ai this horrid deformity produced 
by theſe ſtains, the dexterity and art with which they are 
made is ſurprizing. The marks upon the face are ge- 
ncrally in ſpiral lines, drawn with great nicety and even 
elegance, thoſe on one fide exactly correſponding with 
thoſe on the other. The marks on the body ſomewhat 
reſemble the foliage in old chaſed ornaments, and the 
convolutions of fillagree work; but with ſuch a luxu- 
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riance of fancy, that of a huncied, nien at Frſt appear 
to be ceny the ſame, no two, upon a cee examination, 


are found to bc alike, The quantity aud form of theie 
marks are different in different parts of the couit, and as at 
Otaheite the principal ſcat of them is the breech, in New 
Zealand, it is ſometimes the only part that is free, and 
in general is leſs dittinguiſhed than any other, The 
ikxins of theſe people are alſo painted, for they ſmear their 
bodies with red oker, ſome rubbing it on dry, and others 
applying it in large patches — with oil, which the 
leaſt touch will rub off. 

Both ſexes bore their ears, and ſtretch the holes fo 
wide, as to admit at leaſt a finger. In theſe holes they 
wear various kinds of ornaments, cloth, feathers, byncs 
of large birds, and even the nails given them by the 
Englith. The women ſometimes thruſt through them 
the down of the Albatroſs, which is as white as ſnow, 
and ſpreading before and behind the hole in a bunch al- 
moſt as big as the fiſt, makes a very ſingular though not 
a diſagreeable appearance, Beſides the ornaments thruſt 
through the holes, others are ſuſpended to them by 
ſtrings, as chiſſels or bodkins made of green talk, upon 
which they ſet a high value, the nails and teeth of their 
deceaſed relations, and every thing elſe they can get, 
which they think either curious or valuable, Bracelets 
and anclets are alſo worn by the women, made of the!!s, 
the bones of birds, or any other ſubitance which they 
can perforate and ſtring upon a thread. The men ſome- 
times hang to a ſtring, which goes round the neck, a 
piece of green talk or whalebone, with the fi ute of a 
man rude!y carved upon it, and upon this ornament they 
ſet a very high value, Our diſcoverers ſaw one man 
with the griſtle which divides the noſtrils perforated, 
and a feather thruſt through the hole, which projected on 
each fide over the cheeks. 

In perſonal cleanlineſs they are inferior to the inhabi- 
tants of Otaheite ; for not having the advantage of fo 
warm a climate, they do not fo often go into the water ; 
but the moſt diſguſtful thing about them is the oil with 
which they anoint their hair ; which is certainly the fat 
of fiſh melted down, and though the more wealthy have 
it freſh, their inferiors uſe that which is rancid, and con- 
ſequently are almoſt as diſagreeable to the ſmell as a 
Hottentot. 

The dreſs of a New Zealander is extremely uncouth. 
It is made of the flags already mentioned : theſe are ſplit 
into three or four flips, and, when dry, interwoven with 
each other into a kind of ſtuff, between netting and 
cloth, with all the ends, which are eight or nine inches 
long, hanging out on the upper fide. Of this cloth, if 
it may be ſo called, two pieces ſerve for a complete dreſs, 
one of them is tied over the ſhoulders with a frring, and 
reaches as low as the knees; to the end of this ſtring is 
faſtened a bodkin of bone, which is eaſily paſſed through 
any two parts of this upper garment, ſo as to tack them 
together: the other piece is wrapped round the waiſt, and 
reaches nearly to the ground ; the lower garment is, how- 
ever, only worn by the men upon particular occaſions : 
they alſo wear a kind of belt, 

eſides this coarſe cloth they have two ſorts that 
have an even ſurface, and are very ingeniouſly made. 
One ſort is as coarſe as our coarſeſt canvaſs, which ic 
ſomewhat reſembles in the manner of laying the threads ; 
but is ten times as ſtrong. The other is formed by many 
threads lying very cloſe one way, and a few crofling them 
on the other, at about half an inch aſunder, fo as to 
bind them together, This is frequently ſtriped, and has 
a pretty appearance, it being compoſed of the fibres of 
the ſame plant, ſo prepared as to ſhine like filk. To 
both theſe kinds of cloth they work borders of different 
colours, and of various patterns, with a neatneſs and 
even elegance, which, conſidering they have no needle, is 
ſurprizing : but the pride of dreſs principally conſiſts in 
their dog-ſkins, which they uſe with ſuch ceconomy, 
that they cut it into ſtripes, and ſew them upon their 
cloth at a diſtance from each other: theſe ſtripes are of 
different colours, and ſo diſpoſed as to produce a pleaſing 
effect. Some dreſſes are adorned with feathers inftead gf 
any, © 2 ; but theſe are not common. 


he articles of their food are dogs, which are bred for 


no other purpoſe but to eat; and the birds on which they 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes feaſt are chiefly albatrofles and penovins ; but fiſn 
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are built after this plan, and few are leſs than terne 
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is their moſt common food : another principal article, which | fect. Ihe carviny upon the ſtern and hend omen cs 
to them is what bread is to the inhabitants of Europe, is the | of the inferior boats, which ſeem intended only for tith- 


0 _ 
roots of fern, which is nearly the ſame as that which grows 


ing, conſiſts of the figure of a man, with a face as ugly 


in our foreſts in England, and is alto called bracken, | as can be conceived, and a monſtraus tongue thruſt cut 


or brakes. They bake in the ſame manner as the in- 
habitants of Otaheite, and roaſt by faſtening the ach 
or fiſh to a kind of ſpit, and placing it floping towards 
the fire. Theſe, as they have no veſſel in which water 
can be boiled, conſtitute the whole art of their cookery. 
But we muſt not quit the article of food, without men- 
toning one circumſtance which fills the mind with hor- 
ror, and that is, that they dreſs and eat the bodies of 
the enemies they have ſlain in battle, a circumſtance 
which ſeems ſufficiently proved, and which is ſuppoſed 
to be principally owing to the ſcarcity of all other ani- 
mal food but fiſh. 

Hence every village is a fortification built on the tops 
of precipiccs waſhed by the ſea, and ſecured on the land 
fide by deep ditches and ſtrong pales bound together with 
withes ; where a ſmall number of reſolute men may de- 
fend themſelves againſt all the force which a people with 
no other arms than thoſe which are in uſe here, can 
bring againſt them ; and theſe villages ſeem to be well 
furniſhed for a ſiege with great quantities of fern root 
and dried fiſh. In theſe villages, which are chiefly ſeen in 
the ſouthern parts, every thing ſeems to be in common, 
particularly their beſt cloaths and fiſhing-nets, Their 
fine cloaths are kept in a ſmall hut in the middle of each 
village; their nets were ſeen making in every houſe, and 
the ſeveral parts are afterwards collected, and joined 
together. Their houſes are ſeldom more than eightcen 
or twenty feet long, eight or ten broad, and five or fix 
high under the ridge: the framing is of wood, generally 
lender ſticks, and both the walls and roof conſiſt of hay 
tightly put together, and ſome are alſo lined wich the 
bark of trees, ſo that in cold weather they muſt afford a 
comfortable retreat. The roof is floping, and the door 
at one end, juſt high enough to admit a man creeping on 
his hands and knees : near the door is a ſquare hole, 
which ſerves for both a window and a chimney; for the 
fire place is at that end, nearly in the middle between the 
two ſides, and conſiſts of a hollow ſquare, encloſed by 
partitions either of wood or ſtone. The fide walls and 
roof project about two feet beyond the walls at each end, 
ſo as to form a kind of porch, in which there are benches 
for the accommodation of the family. The floor within 
is covered thick with hay, on which the family ſleep ; 
and in ſome conſpicuous part is fixed a plank, covered 
with carving, which they value as we doa picture, and in 
their opinion is not an inferior ornament. Some of the 
richer ſort, who have large families, havethree or four houſes 
incloſedwithinacourt-yard,thewallsof which are conſtruct. 
ed of polesand hay, and are about ten or twelve feet high. 

Their furniture and implements are commonly con- 
tained in one cheſt, except their proviſion-baſkets, the 


gourds that hold their freſh water, and the hammers that 


are uſed to beat their fern-root, which generally ſtand 
without the door; their clothes, arms, ſome rude tools, and 
a few feathers to ſtick in their hair, form the reſt of their 
treaſure, | 

The ingenuity of theſe people is principally feen in 
their boats, the largeſt ſort, that ſeem chiefly built for 
war, will hold from forty to eighty or an hundred men. 
One that our diſcoverers meaſured ws near ſeventy feet 
long, five feet broad, and three feet ind an half deep, 
the bottom was ſharp, with ſtrait ſide like a wedge, and 
conſiſted of three lengths hollowed out to about two 
inches thick, and faſtened together with ſtrong plaiting : 
each fide conſiſted of one entire plank ſixty- three feet 
long, ten or twelve inches broad, and about an inch and 
a quarter thick, and theſe were fitted and laſhed to the 
bottom with great dexterity and ſtrength. A conſidera- 
ble number of thwarts were ſecurely laſhed on each 
ſide from gunwhale to gunwhale to ſtrengthen the 
boat. The ornament at the head projected five or fix 
feet beyond the body, and was about four feet and a half 
high; the ornament at the ſtern was about fourteen feet 
high, two feet broad, and an inch and a half thick ; both 
conſiſted of boards of carved work. All the canoes, ex- 
aept a few which are of one piece, and hollowed by fire, 


of the mouth, with the white ſhells of ſea- ears ftuck in 
for the eyes: but thoſe of the fuperior kind are magniſi- 


cently adorned with open work, and covered with loyie 
fringes of black feathers that have an elegant appearance. 

Their oars are ſmall, light, and neatly made ; the 
blade in its ſhape reſembles a leaf, pointed at the bottom, 
and broadeſt in the middle, the whole length being about 
ſix feet. By the help of theſe oars the boats ſkim along 
with amazing velocity. 

The fail, which is of matts, is ſet up between two poles 
fixed upright upon each gunwale, and theſeequal]y ſerve for 
maſt and yard; two ropes anſwer the purpole of thee::, 
and are bene above the top of cach pole. Clumty as 
this contrivance is, they make good way before the wind, 
and are ſteered by two men who fit in the ſtern, with 
each a paddle in his hand for that purpoſe : but ther 
_ no method of failing otherwiſe than before che 
wind. 

As to the tools by which they conſtruct their boars 
with ſuch a ſuperfluity of ornaments, they have only 
axes, adzcs, and chiflels, which allo ſerve them 8 
augars for boring of holes. As they have no metal,, 
their axes and adzes are made of a hard black ſtone, or 
of a green talk which is both hard and tough, and their 
chiſſels of human bones, or ſmall fragment; of jaſper, 
which they flip off from a block in tharp angular pic. ; 
like a gun flint, 

It is very remarkable that notwithſtandiug the petpe— 
tual hoſtility in which theſe poor creatures live, and thuir 
ſkill in fortifying every village, they have nat a linvic 
miffile weapon except a lance, which is ſometimes thrown 
by the nand, and a dart; but neither bows and arrows, 
nor ſlings. The lance is fourteen or fifteen feet long; 
generally pointed at both ends, and ſometimes headed 
with bone; this, in a cloſe fight they graſp in the mid- 
dle, fo that the part behind balancing that before, makes 
a puſh more difficult to be parried, than that of a weapon 
which is held by the end. They have alſo battle-axcs 
and patoo-patoos ; theſe laſt are made of green talk, and 
are ſhaped ſomewhat like a pointed battledore, with a 
ſhort handle and ſharp edges: it is faſtened to the wriſt 
by a ſtrong ftrap, leſt it ſhould be wrenched from them, 
and is capable of ſplitting the thickeſt ſkull at a ſingle 
blow. The principal people generally wear this iticking in 
their girdles, conſidering it as a military (ornament, 
They throw darts and ftones by hand ; but theſe are 
feldom uſed except in defending their forts. Thev have 
no defenſive armour; but befides their weapons, the 
' chiefs carry a ſtaff of diſtinction, as our officers do the 
ſpontoon, this is generally the rib of a whale, as white 
as ſnow, with many ornaments of carved work, dog's 
hair and feathers; but ſometimes it is a ſtick about fix 
feet long, adorned in the ſame manner, and inlaid witk 
a ſhel] like mother-of-pearl. Thoſe who wear this mark ol 
diſtinction are generally old. 

When they attack an enemy they begin with their war 
ſong and dance, The latter conſiſts of a variety of vio- 
lent motions and hideous contortions. The tongue is 
frequently thruſt out to an incredible length, and the 
eye-lids fo forcibly drawn up, that the white appears bot! 
Sw and below, ſo as to form a circle round the irie, 
and nothing is omitted that can render them frightfu! | 
at the ſame time they brandiſh their ſpears, ſhake their 
darts, and cleave the air with their pattoo-pattoos. This 
horrid dance is always accompanied by a wild, but not 
diſagreeable ſong, in which every ſtrain ends in a loud 
and deep figh, which they utter in concert. In the mo- 
tions of the dance there is amazing ſtrength and agi— 
lity, and in all their motions they keep exact time to the 
ſons, 

They have no muſical inſtruments that deſerve the 
name. One is the ſhell called the Triton's trumpet, 
which ſounds like a poſt-boy*s horn, and the other a kind 
of whiſtle ; but they never ſing to them, or produce with 


them any thing like a tune, 
The 
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The people of New Zealand acknowledge the in-| Their language differs but little from that of Otuheite; 
Auence of ſuperior Beings, one of whom is ſupreme, and but with reipect to their government little could be learnt, 
the reſt ſubordinate, and their religion appears much me] It has been obſerved, that their towns are all fortified ; 
ſame as that of Otaheite ; tho! th our diicoverers ſaw no but in another part of the country there arc no towns or 
pl..ce of public worſhip. But nea, a plantation ot po- | villages, but ſingle houſes ſcattered at a diltance from 
tatocs was a ſmall ſquare ſurrounded with {tones, in the; each other, yet upon the fides of the hills were long 
niddic of which was a ſtake ſet up, and upon it was hung ſtages furniſhed with ſtones and darts probably as retreats 
a baſket of fern roots, which the natives ſaid, was an | for the people in times of danger; and a confiderable 
offering to the gods, by which the wet hoped to ren- | quantity of fern root and dried ffh is laid upon them as 
der them propitious z and t. ob*u1 « ronfiderable crop. |a reſerve ngainſt ſcaſons of ſcarcity, In this diſtrict the 
No certain account could be obtained of their manner of | people ſecm to live in a {tate of conſcious fecurity. Their 
diſpoſing of the dead: thoſe in the northern parts ſaying | p!antations are more numerous, their boats adorned with 
that they buried them in the carta; and thoſe in the | finer carving, the country is more populous, and thc 
ſouthern, that they threw them into the ſea : but there | people wear finer cloaths. This apparent peace and 
was ſcarce a ſingle perſon of citner ſex whoſe body was | plenty ſeems to be owing to their being ſubject to a chief 
not marked by the ſcats of wounds which they had in- | or king, whoſe name was Teratte, under whom are {2- 
flict - d on themſclves as a teſtimony of their forrow fer | veral tubordinate chiefs, all of whom are eller! men, 
the loſs of ſome rclation or friend, 
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Of NEW HOLLAND, particularly the Eaſtern Coaſt now called N EW 
SOUTH WALES. 


ti 


off, and is the ſame that is uſed in the Eaſt Indies for 
caulking of ſhips, There are three different ſorts of the 
palm. The firit, which grows in great plenty to the 
The general Fre of the Country. The Tres and Plants ; | fouthward; has leaves plaited like a fan ; the cabbage is 


i 


the uadrupedes, with a Diſcriptian of the Kangaros ; the | (mall but exquiſitely ſweet, and the nuts, which 1 bears 
B:rs, Rerti'es, Inſetts, and particularly the Ants, whoſe | in great abundance, are very good for hogs. | he te» 
Nets are diſcribed; and of the Fiſh. cond fort has a much nearer reicmblance to the true czh- 
bage tree of the Weſt-Indics; its Icaves are large and 
HIS country is of much larger extent than any | pinnated like thoſe of the coc a-nut; theie al ſo produce 
other that does not bear the name of a continent, | a cabbage, which is much larger than tic other, though 
it extending from the cleventh to the thirty-ciphth degree | not fo ſweet. The third fort, which, like the ſecond, is 
of ſouth latitude, and the length of the eaſt and north- | found only in the northern parts, ſeldom exceed ten feet 
eaſt coaſt, along which M:. Cook failed, reduced to a | in height, and has ſmall pinnated leaves, reſembling 
ſtrait lind is no leſs than twenty-ſeven degrees, which | thoſe of a kind of fern: it bears no cabbage, but a plen- 
amount to near two thouſ d miles, ſo that its ſquare | tiful crop of nuts, of the ſige of a cheſnut, but rounder, 
ſurface muſt be much larger than all Europe. The moſt and theſe are a ſtrong emetic and cathartic. Beties 
eaſtern part of that coaſt is in the two hundred and fixth | theſe, there are leyeral ſmall trees and ſhrubs entirely 
degree twenty-one minutes weſt longitude from Green- | unknown in Europe : one which bears a kind of purple 
wich. apple, that becomes catable after being kept a few days, 
To the ſouthward of latitude thirty-three or thirty- | and taſtes ſomewhat like a damaſcens : one that in colour 
four, the lai is in © ncral low and level; farther north- | reſembles a plum, though it is fiat like a little cheeſe ; 
ward it is hilly, but in no part is mountainous; for the | another like a cherry, except that the ſtone is foft ; ano- 
hills and mcuntains raken together make but a ſmall | ther which has the appearance ot a pine-apple, but is of 
part of the ſu ſace, compared with the vallics and plains. a diſagreeable tafte, In ſhort there are here a great va- 
Upon the whole it is rather barren than fertile, yet the | riety of plants to enrich the coulicetion of a botaniſt, but 
riſing grounds are chequer'd by woods and lawns, and in | cry few of the cſculent kind, 
many places the plains and vallics are covered with herb- Of the quadrupedes, the moſt remarkable is that 
age . .n other places the foil is covered with a looſe ſand, | called here the Kangaroo, which is as large as a ſheep. 
and many of the lawns are racky and barren, eſpecially | The head, neck and ſhoulders ate very ſmall with re— 
to the northward, where in the beſt ſpots vegetation is ſpect to the reſt of the body, but the cars are large and 
leſs vigorous than in the ſouthern part of the country, | ſtand erect, The ture legs of a young one were only 
the trees being neither ſo tall, nor the herbage ſo rich, | cight inches long, and kept cloie to the breaft, and the 
The graſs is ia general high but thin; and the large trecs hind legs twenty-two : the ſkin of this animal is covered 
are ſeldom lets than furty feet aſunder. The banks of | with a ſhort fur, of a dark moulc or grey colour, en— 
the bays are covered with mangroves, to the diſtance of | cept the head and ear, which bare 4 ft 
a mile within the beach, and farther within the country | to tho of a hate. 1 | 
is ſometimes found bons covered with graſs, The coaſt | whole body, and tapers 
to the northward of twenty five degrees ſouth, abounds | by ſucceſſive ivaps of a pr] 
with fine bays and harbours, where veſſels may lie in the | I his animal on being d. 
utmeſt ſairty, and into which run innumerable ſmall have allo do 
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reſemblance 
ne tail is nearly as long as the 
towards the end. Its progress 15 
at length, in an erect poſture, 
ctlcd, is excellent meat. hey 


gs, an atimal of the opolium Kind 
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brooks ; bit an large rivers. reſombling a polccat, called by the natives a quot, the 
In many parts there is plenty of wood, but our diſ- belly of which is white, aud the back tte with 
covcrers only found two kinds of trees that may be con- | white, Theſe were the only quadrupedes teen by Alz. 
Adcred as timber, L[ hele trees are as large or larger than Cook on the coaſt of this tene country, : 
an Engliſh oak, and one of them has not a very different The land-birds ate batts, which hald a middle ſpc-; 
ppenrance; but yiclds a ted dith gum, like dragon“ between beaſts and hiids, ud are as 1; gas 4 pat: 4. 
blood, and the wood is hard, heavy, and dark coloured, p:rrots, paroqusts, cockatoos, and other bires of ne 
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like liamum-vitæ; the other grow ſtrait and tall, ſomething ſume kind, of exquilite beauty; pigeons, Which ily 151 
like the pine, and the wood, which reſembles that of the nuincrous nocks ; dotes, herons. butt ards, quail, « = 
live oak of America, is alſo hard and heavy, "Thero are hivwks and cagles. Of the fea, and othor water ſo I, the; 
iikewilc trees covered with a ſoſt bark that is eafily pe! are ſoland geeſe, ſhagos, ovile, vanncts of 1 I 
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pelicans of an enormons ſize, ducks, curlicus, boobies, 
noddies, and many others that are unknown in Europe. 
Among the reptiles are various kinds of ſnakes, ſome 
harmleſs, and others noxious z centipees, ſcorpions and 
lizacds, The inſects are principally catterpillars, butter- 
flies, muſquitos, which are in ſome parts amazingly nu- 
merous and extremely troubleſome, and ants, of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts; each cf which exert their induſ- 
try with amazing ſkill, ſhewn in a different manner. 
Some are quite black, and build their habitations on the 
inſide cf the branches of a tree, by taking out the pith, 
almoſt to the extiemity of the ſlendereſt twig, and yet 


theſe branches fouriſh as if they had no ſuch inſects ; If 


a perſon breaks one of theſe branches, he is inſtantly 
covered with millions of theſe animals, which inject their 
{tings with inceſlant violence. 

Another ſpecics are as green as a leaf, and live upon a 
different tree, where they form their netts of various ſizes 
between that of a man's head and his fiſt, by bending 
down lcveral leaves, cach of which is as broad as a man's 
hand, and gluing the points of them together, with an 
animal juice which nature has cnabled them to claborate. 
Our di{coverers obſerved thouſands of them uniting their 
ſtrength to huld down a leaf, while other buſy multitudes 
were employed within in applying the viſcous juice. Io 
ſatisty themſelves that the leaves were held down by the 
efforts of theſe diminutive artificers, they drove them 
from their ſtation, when the leaves on which they were 
employed, ſprung up with a force much greater than they 
thought them able to conquer by any combination of their 
ſtrength, But their gratifying their curioſity at the ex- 
pence of theſe ants did not go unrevenged, for thouſands 
immediately threw themſelves upon them, and they found 
their ſtings (curcely leſs painful than that of a bee, but it 
did not laſt above a minute, 

Tie neſts of a third kind are in the root of a plant 
which grows on the bark of trees in the manner of a 
miſletoe, and is commonly as biz as a large turnip, which 
on its being cut is found interſected by innumerable 


winding patllages, all filled with theſe animals, which, | 


however does not appear to hinder its vegetation. Every 
one of theſe roots that were cut, was inhabited, 
though ſome were no bigger than a hazle- nut. Theſe 
ants are not above half as big «as the common red ant in 
England. Their ftings are ſcarcely felt; but the mo- 
ment the root is handled, they ſwarm from innumerable 
holes, and running about thoſe parts of the body that 
are uncovered, produce a titulation more intollcrable 
than pain, except it be very violent. 

A fourth kind, reſembling the white ants of the Eaſt 
Indies, are perfectly harmleſs. Theſe have houſes of two 
ſorts, one ſuſpended on the branches of trees, and the 
other creed upon the ground: thoſe upon the trees are 
abont four times as big as a man's head, and formed of a 
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none of them are known in Europe : moſt of them ar 
palatable, and ſome of them delicious. Upon the ſhoals 
and rcef are incredible numbers of the fineſt green turtle 
in the world; oyſters of various kinds, cockles of a pro- 
| digious ſize, lobſters, and crabs, In the rivers and {alt 


' creeks there are aligators. 
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Of the Inhabitants, their Manners and Cuſtims; their Flute, 
Methid of Fiſhing, Cancer, and Mea pons. 


HIS country is very thinly inhabited. The men 

are of a middle ſize, and in general clean limbed, 
nimble, and remarkably active. Their ſkin is of a chy- 
colate colour; but their features are far from beine dil 
agreeable, for their noſes are not flat, nor their lips 
thick; their tceth are white and even, and their hair na- 
turally long and black, though they univerſally crop 
it ſhort, and though mV neither oil nor greaic it, they 
have no lice ; their beards, which are of the fame colour 
as their hair, are buſhy and thick. Both ſexes go naked, 
| and ſeem to have no more lenſe of indecency in diſcos er- 
ing their whole body, than we in leaving naked our face 
and hands, Ficir principal ornament (if a thing fo 
prepoſterous can be callid by that name) is a bone thrutt 
| trrough the cartilage that divides the noſttils: as this 
bone is as thick as a man's hnyge;, and betwern bc 


| 


and 
ſix inches ong, it reaches quite acrois the face, and 
{topping up both the nolt:ils, they male (o when they at- 
tempt to ſpeak, that they are ſcarcely into lr ible to 
| each other. They have necklaces made of ſhci!s, ncatly 
cut and ſtrung ; bracelets of ſmall cord, wound two or 
three times round the upper part of the arm, and a ſtring 
of plaited human ha'r round the waiſt. Some of them 
had alſo gorgets of ſhells hanging round the neck, ſo as 
| to reach acrols the breaſt, They alſo paint their bodies 
both white and red: the red is laid on in broad patches 
upon the ſhoulders and breaſt, and the white in narrow 
ſtripes drawn over the limbs, and broad ones over the 
body, not without ſome degree of taſte, The white was 
alſo laid on in ſmall patches upon the face, and drawn in 
| a circle round each eye, They have holes in their ears; 
but they were not ſcen to wear any thing in them. 
Nothing like a town or village has been ſcen in the 
whole country, Their huts at Botany Bay, where the 
are the beſt, are but juſt high enough for a man to fit 
| upright in, and not large enough for a man to extend 
himſelf at length: they are formed of pliable rods about 
as thick as a man's finger, in the form of an oven, by 
ſticking the two ends into the ground, and then covering 
them with palm leaves and broad pieces of bark. "The 
door is only a large hole at one end. In this miſerable 
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brittle ſubſtance that ſeems to conſiſt of ſmall parts of hut three or four perſons lie coiled up with their heels to 


vegetables kneaded together with a glutinous matter 
probably ſupplied by their bodies ; upon breaking this 
cruſt, innumerable cells, ſwarming with inhabitants, ap- 
pear in a great variety of winding directions, all com- 
municating with cach other, and with ſeveral apertures 
that lead to other neſts upon the ſame tree ; they have 
alſo one large covered avenue leading to the ground, 
and carried on under it, to the other neſt conftructed 
there. This is generally at the root of a tree, but not 
of that upon which their other dwellings are built : it is 
formed like an irregular fided cone, and is ſometimes 
above ſix feet high, and nearly as much in diameter at 
the bottom. The outſide is of well tempered clay, about 
two inches thick ; and within are the cells, which com- 
municate only with the ſubterrancan way to the neſts on 
the tree, and to the tree near which they are conſtructed, 
where they aſcend up the root, and fo up the trunk and 
branches, under covered ways of the ſame kind, as thoſe 
by which they deſcend from their other dwellings. To 
theſe ſtructures on the ground they probably retire in the 
winter, or the rainy ſeaſon, as they are proof againſt 
any wet that can fall, which thoſe in the tree, from 
the nature and thinneſs of the cruſt are not. 

The ſea furniſhes the inhabitants with a much more 


their head. Farther to the northward, here the climate 
is warmer, none of theſe huts are more than four feet 
decp, and one fide is entirely open. 

The only furniture belonging to their houſes, appears 
to be an oblong veſſel made of bark, by tying up the two 
ends with a withy, which not being cut oft, ſerves for 
handles. Theſe ſcem to be u'cd to fetch water, which 
may be ſometimes at a conſiderable diſtance. They have, 
however, a ſmall bag about the ſize of a cabbage- net, 
made ſomewhat in the manner of knitting, which the 
| man caries upon his back, by a jmall ſtring which pafles 
| over his head: it generally contains a lump or two of 
paint, ſome fiſh-hooks and lines, a ſhell or two out of 
which their hooks are made, a few points of darts, and 
their uſual ornaments, which include the whole worldly 
treaſure of the richeſt among them. 

Their food is chicky ſiin, the kangaroo, and birds of 
various kinds, yams and fruit, As they have no veliel in 
which water can be boiled, they cither broil their meat, or 
bake it in the manner ale deicribed, 

It is remarkable that theſe pcoh le have not the leaſt idea 
of traffic, nor could the [n.lith prevail upon them to ex- 
change one thing fur another, Une; tet ſuch a value 
| upon their own ornainents, that ey would not part with 


plentiful ſupply of food than the land. The fiſn arc of | the leuſt article for any thing chat could be offered them, 
various forts; but except the mullet, and ſome of theſhell-fſh, | Which was the mere extraordinary, as beads and ribbons 


arc 
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are more ſhewy ornaments; and the 
which prevented their buying, provent 
to ſta). 

As they have no nets, they etch © only 
or by a hook and lines, except Weh they ; 
Water in the hollows of the. 1 
ne: tly m: de, and ſome of ther are 
Their lines arc from the finen'!, of a hair to the thicks- 
nels of a rope, and arc n of ſome egetable. For 
ſtriking turtle they have a per of wove wbout u foot long, 
and very well be, «ded : this fits into a . «ce! 
a ſtaff of light wood, about 

even or eight feet Jong, To the att 10 ticd a loule 
about three or four fathoms lang, the other end of uh 

is Faſtercd 0 the peg. To ſtrik: + the turtle thc pes 15 inc 
in the ſocket, and when it has entered his body, and is rc- 
tained there by the barb „ the ſt: 77 is withdrawn and (ui- 
fered to font, in order to trace their victim in the water, 
and to affiit in tiring him, d they can overtake him with 
their canoes, and haul him athore. 

They produce fire vith great facility, by taking two 
picccs of dry ſoft wood: one a {tick of about eight or 
nine inches on: and the tner flat. 
at one nd, „nd prellng it upon the other, the, 
ſwittly round with both hands as we do a chocolate mill, 
and by this method ith. et fire in leſ than two minutes, 
and foon kindle fone dry graſs. 

he canoes of this c -untry are ae mean as their huts, 
On me ſouthern p "art of che co ut, thy are only i piece of 
bark about twelve lee: 1.4 ti Zether at the ens, and 
kent open in th 
will ho! 4 Arec e- NICs 
forward by a pole, and in deeper by paddles 


wCrtcd wor atcempein 
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t the end ©! 
is thick as a niau's wrilt, and 
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In Halo water they are pu _ 
„out 
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hands to manage on? of them. 
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How: ey ſell the trees of witch theie cannes are formed; 

| s not known. L ic © "ly tels tound anon U them are am 
adze, wretenedl, made of tone, mie imull pieces ot the 
lame ſublrancr in intiorm 9 4 wou ce, a wooden mailer, 
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lraamen's of coral, 
5s Or lanccs of 


heir weapon, arc incai different kinds; 
» * I. old Cons , of * 3 mT 4 * 6 ! [ 
ie acl VC 104 «\44%,. , 1 ntcu AIC Done an bar! . To $4 ++ 
Fonts are 1:10 tmeared with a hard rotz, that gives them 


a folich, and makes them enter deeper into what they 
Che: s have but one point: t Ie ibafts a mate 
Gi a Aud of cane, and are very ſtrait and light; che; 
fr at to fourtcen feet long, and t. % thc are Exc di ik 


ron 2 
ferent Kinds ol points: ſome of a hard 
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WiC: ti. onetimes fix ith, 1zces of BiGaen ih, and 
othe;s with the larnelt Rings oi the ſting-ray that can pe 
fuun barbed with {cyerat that are (aller Faſt: ech eon in 
a coutrary direction. Ihe fears tis bar bed are dread- 
ful wenpons; for when they have once entered the body, 
the cannot be drau u out weitho tt. teen, àwar the ffi, 


THe <1; rp rag d iplinte 50! the bone e tnell that 
furms the beat in che wound. I hicic weapons arc hroyen 


WIL great force and dexter ity; it intended rowount within 


ten or twenty yards, with only ine hand, but it a! the 
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i „ie by I1s all | WAV. 5 ot 0 „. bo N the {cs 


eighteen inches lone, one of winch the boa man hokds ; in 


cach hand. 
cor znicnces, they are F; it and draw but little watr, 
and ae very p per for (+1, .. unn mud-banks to pick up 
ſhe!” n.. Fai cher o: no:nvard the canoes are made 
of the co a tree hb ow d, peru by fire; they are 
fourteen cet long, ard Leng very narrow, are iicted with 
an outrigger to prevent their over-ſetting : the fides are 
tolerably "thin, and at cach end the wood 1s left longer at 
the top than at thc bottom, ſo that there is a projection 
beyond the hollow part, reſembling the end of a plauk ; 


theſe are worked with paddles that are ſo long as to 


OP s theſe veſlels are, thcy have many 


diftarice of forty or ity, with a throwin!, {ick. 
a plain ſmooth piece of a hard read un wood, high! 
cd, by rubbing it with the leaves of a kind of wild fig- 
tree : it is about two inches broad, halt an inci: thick, 
and three feet long, with a ſmal! back or hook t onc end, 
and a creis piece about three or four inches lon at the 
other; the knob is received in a [mall holiow wade tor 
that 4 urpoſe, in the ſhatt af the lance near the P. int, bur 
irom \, nich. it eaſily lips, upon being impel! ed few ard, 
When the ſpear is laid 11þON this, and tecured in a proper 


This is 
by ' poliſh= 


| poſition b, the knob, the vert. n who is to throw it, holds 


it over his ſhoulder, and after ſhaking it, del; wo: both 
the throwing ſtick and ſpear with all his force, but the 
flick being ſtopped by the croſs piece which comes 2:.nft 
the ſhou!der with a ſudden jerk, the ſpear flies for wad 
with incredible ſwiftneſs, and with ſo good an aim, that 
theſe men are more ſure of their mark than we with = 
ſingle bullet. Theſe people alſo uſe a ſhield or ta: ct al 
an oblong form, about three feet long, and eighteen 
inches broad, and made of the bark of a tree, 
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Of the other Iflands of the South Sea to the Faſt and to the Northward of 
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A Conciſe Deſcript:on of Eaſter Iſland, the Iſland of Recrea- 
tion, Bowmnan's Iflands, and New Guinea, New Britain, 
and Now Ireland. 


HERE are a great number of other Iſlands in theſe 

ſeas, many of which have only been fecn at a 

> :Ranc?, and others have been viſited by the Dutch and 

and other nations, but the ſituation even of moiſt of theſe 

has not been taken with that accuracy that might be 

withed ; we ſhall however give ſome account of the prin- 
cipal of them. 

Water Iſland, which was fo called by commodore 

R. ggewein, who diſcovered it on Eaſter Lund: 7 1722, 

is ſaid to be ſituated in the twenty-eighth degree thirty 

minutes ſouth latitude, and about the hundred and eight. 0 

deyree thirty minutes welt longitude from London, and 
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is about ſixteen leagues in circuit. It appears to be fer- 
tile, and produces palms, plantains, ſugar canes, a deli- 
cious kind of fig, potatoes, and other roots uſed for word, 
but no quadrupedes were ſeen there; though it is pr 
bable there are hogs, for on the Dutch ſhewing 3 
to the natives on board the ſhip, they let them know 
by ſigns that they had ſcen ſuch animals before, There 
arc birds of almott all kinds, and fowls like the barn-door 
towls of Europe, 

The inhabit nts are tall, ſtrong, robuſt, and extromely 
ſwift of foot, and of an azreeable countenance, and * ve 
a modeſt, pleaſing and fubmiſlve lock : are generally 
of a brown complexion, like the Spaniards; bud foi - of 
them are of a much darker culour, and others 
Their ears hang down to their ſoulders, and from ſome 
of them hang white balls. The men are entirely naked, 
and their bodies painted with various figures. Their wa- 
men are painted with a very beautiful red, aud are cover - 
ed ſome with a red, and others with a white tut, ch 
as lo! to the touch as hilk, 
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Their houſes are from forty to ſixty feet long, and ſix 
er cight broad, compuled of a great number of poles, 
the ſpaces between which ate ted up with a fat earth, 
and the top covered with palm-leaves. As the inhabi- 
tants draw their principal ſubſiſtence from the earth, the 
land is planted and tilled, and divided by inclofures, 
which are formed by line, with great cxactneſs. Thry 
are a peaccable people, and do not appear to know the 
uſe of arms, or to have any offenſive we:pons. They 
have idols of ftone of the figure of a man with great cars, 
and the head adorned with a kind of crown, and at the 
diſtance of twenty or thirty paces from theſe idols is a 
circle of white (tones. h 

The iſland of Recreation is ſituated in ſixteen degrees 
ſouth latitude, and is about twelve leagues in circuit, and 
extremely fertile, it producing a great number of ttecs, 
and particularly palms, cocoas and iron wood, The 
inhabitants arc of a middling ſtature, ſtrong, robuſt, 
well ſhaped, and of a warlike diſpoſition. Their har rs 
black, long and ſhining, from their anointing rt with 
cocoa-nut oil, 't hvir bodies are painted like thoſe of 
Eaſter Iſland, The men faſten round the waiſt a kind of 
net-work, which they draw between their thighs, and 
tuck up behind: but the women are covered with a ſtuff 
as ſoft as filk : they alſo wear ornaments of mother-of- 
pearl round their bodies and arms. 

Bowman's iſlands are fituated in the twelfth degree ſouth 
latitude, and in the hundred and fifty-ſecond welt longi- 
tude from London. At a diſtance they appear as beauti- 
ful as imagination can paint, they being moſt agrecably 
diverſified with hills and vallies, well planted with fruit— 
trees of various forts, and alſo produce herbs, corn, and 
roots in great plenty, the land towards the coatt being 
laid out in regular plantations. Some of theſe iſlands are 
ten, others fiſteen and others twenty miles in compaſs. They 
1c very populous, and the inhabitants are nearly of the 
ſame complexion as the Europeans, They appear to be 
an innocent and harmleſs people; they are briſk and 
lively, and when they were Art diſcovered by commodore 
Roggewein, treated the Dutch with the utmoſt kindneſs 
and reſpect. Their bodies were not painted; but were 
covered from the girdle downward with filk fringe. On 
their heads they wore hats of a handſome ſort of ſtuff, 
which were very large in order to keep off the heat of the 
ſun, and about their necks they had ſtrings of flowers, 
Each family or tribe ſeemed to have its particular diſtrict, 
and the land in each was laid out into neat and regular 
plantations. 

New Guinea, till the late diſcoveries made by order of 
his Majeſty, was thought to be the north coaſt of an ex- 
tenſive continent, and to be joined to new Holland; but 
Captain Cook diſcovered a ſtreight between them, which 
ran north-eaſt, and failed through it. Thus it is found 
to be a long narrow iſland, extending north-eaſt from the 
ſecond degree of ſouth latitude to the twelfth, and from 
about the two-hundred and ſixth degree of weſt longitude 
to the two hundred and twenty-eighth ; but in one part 
does not appear to be above fifty miles broad. It is ver 
little known to any of the Europeans except the Dutch. 
The country conſiſts of a mixture of very high hills and 
vallies, interſperſed with groves of cocoa-nut trees, plain- 
tains, bread-fruit, and moſt of the trees, ſhrubs, 
and plants that are found in the other South-ſea iſlands, 


whence it affords from the ſea a variety of delightful 
groſpects, 


1 


C 


1 


The inhabitants make nearly the ſame appeatance 3. 
the New Hollanders on the other tive the ſtieights; the 
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being nearly of the ſame ſtature, with their hair cropped 
ſhort, and are quite naked, It is remarkabicthattoleprouple 


had not only lances, but a thort piece of ſtick, or potibly 


an hollow cane, which on thcir ſwinging fide ways from 
them emitted fire and ſmoke. What thele fires were, or 
for what purpoſe they were intended, it was impoſſible to 
determine, This wonderful phænomenon was obſerved 
from the Endeavour, and the deception was ſo great that 
the people on board thought they had fire-arms, and ſcveral 
that were coming from the ſhore in the boat, had they 
not been ſo near that they muſt have heard the report, 
would have thought that they were firing volleys. The 
lances they threw at them were about four fest long. 
very ill made of a reed, or haribou, pointed with hard 
wocd, in which there were many barbs, and were thrown 
with great force 

To the North of New Guinea is New Britain, which 
is ſeated in the fourth degree fourth latitude, and the twa- 
hundred and tenth degree weſt longitude from Greenwich, 
and was effeemed a part of an imaginary continent till 
Captain Dampier found it to be an ifland, and failed 
through a ſtreight which divides it from New Guinca. 
Captain Cartaret, in his late voyage round the worid, ha, 
proved that it is of much lefs extent than it was ull then 
imazined to be, by failing through another flrcight to the 
north, which ſeparates it from a long iſland, to which he 
gave the name of New Ireland. The grcateft part of ir 
appears to conſiſt of very high kiils and valleys, and it 
every where abounds with large and {tately tits of the 
ſame kinds as thoſe in New Guincn. Ihe mountains and 
vallies form an agreeable mixture of wood-land, and fſa- 
vannas, and on the ſides of the hills are nun, plantations 
of cleared lands, To the caſt of New Britain and in both 
the above ſtreights are many iſlands, moſt of which are 
ſaid to be extremely fertile and to abound with plaintains 
and cecoa-nut trees, 

New ireland extends in length from the north-caſt to 
the ſouth-weſt about two hundred and ſeventy miles, but 
is in genera] very narrow, It abounds with cocoa-nur 
trees, the Jamaica plumb-trce, the nutmeg and bectle- 
nut trees, with various ſpecics of the palm and of the 
aloe, and with canes, bamboos, rattans, and many trees, 
ſhrubs, and plants unknown to our diſcoverers. The 
woods abound with pigeons, parrots, rooks, and, among 
many others, with a large bird that has a black plumage, 
and makes a noiſe ſomewhat like the barking of a dog, 
The ftreight which on the ſouth divides it from New 
Britain Captain Carteret named St. George's Channel. 

The inhabitants are black and woolly-headed, like the 
Negroes of Guinea, but have not their flat noſe and thick 
lips. They go quite naked, except a few ornaments 
made of ſhells, which they wear round their arms and 
legs, and their heads and bcards arc covercd with a white 
powder; beſides moſt of them, as an additional piece of 
tinery, ſtick juſt above one ear a feather that ſeems to be 
taken from the tail of a dunghill cock. They ſeem a civil 
inoffenſive people; and are armed with ſpears, and long 
ſticks like the quarter-ſtaff, "Their canoes are very long 
and narrow, with an out-rigger, and ſome of them neatly 
made: one of them could not be Jeſs than nincty feet 
long; for it was very little ſhorter than Captain Carteret's 
ſloop, the Swallow, yet it was formed ot a ſingle tree; 
it had ſome carved ornaments about it, and was rowed by 


thirty-three men, 
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BANO, baths of, 356 


Abheville, 465 
Aberconway, or Conway, 572 


Aberiſtwyth, 574 

Aberdeen, city of, 59% _ 
Aberdeenſhire, county of, ib. 
Abergavenny, 532 
Abernethy, 590 

Abingdon, 521 


Abruzzo Citra, 407 


Ultra, ib. 


Acadia, or Nova Scotia in general C-ſcribed, 634 
Acapulco, 734 

Acerenza, 405 

Acroteri iſland, 24 

Aderholm iſland, 95 

Adliberg, 154 

Adrianople, 16 

Adur, or Beeding river, 509 

Egades, or /Eyates, iſlands of, 410 

Etna, a deſcription of that volcano, 408 


Agnano, lake of, 402 
Aichſtadt, biſhopric of, 225 


city of, ib, 


—— the ſhire of, in general, 5 86 
— town of, ib. 

Aix la Chapelle, 258 

Aix, capital of Provence, 454 
— in Savoy, 335 

Alaba, province ot, 431 


Aland, 88 

Alavanches, or monſtrous ſnow- balls, 333 
Albania, or Arnaut in general deſcribed, 27 
Albano, 394 

Alban's, St. 548 

Albany, 653 

Albigois, diſtrict of, 472 

Albourg, general government of, 12” 


its capital deſcribed, ib. 


Alcantara, 433 

Alderney, ille of, 518 
Alentejo, province of, 442 
Aleſlandria, 340 


Algarve, province of, 441 
Alicant, 423. 
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laying their eggs, &c. 756 
Algeziras, 435 
Alloa, or Alloway, 596 
Alloway caſtle deſcribed, ib. 
Alnwick, 565 
Alps deſcribed, 299 
Alſace, country of, 458 
Alſen, iſland of 123 
town of, ib. 
Altdorf, or Altorf, 225 
Alſtadt ſuburb, 77 
Altdorf, or Altorf, 309 
Altena, 199 
Altenberg, city of, 190 
principality of, ib, 
Altendorf, 310 
Altenkirchen, 260 
Altorf, or Altdorf, 225 
Altſohl, county of, 131 
Altſtetten, 315 
Amal. 9o 
Amalfi, 405 
Amber of Pruſſia, 7; 
Amberg, 215 
Amboils, 478 
Ambrun, 457 
America in general deſcribed, 62 5 


to Aſia, 780 
Amersfort, 294. 
Amiens, 465 
Amorgo, iſland of, 23 
Amiterdam, 290 
Anclam, 185 
Ancona, marquiſate of, 381 
city of, 382 
Andaluſia, province of, 434 
New, 747 
Andes, Cordilleras of, deſcribed, 759 
Andover, 517 | 
Andra iſland, 21 
Anjou, government of, 480 
Andrew, St. city of, 592 
Andujar, or Anduxar, 436 
Angerburg, 79 i 
Angermanland, province of, 96 
Angers, 480 
Angleſey, iſle of, 572 
Angouleſme, 477 
Angomoie, government of, 476 
Angra, 447 
Anguilla, or ſnake iſland, 695 
Angus, the ſhire of, 552 ́ꝭ 
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Alligators of Guayaquil deſcribed, with the manner of their 


diſcovered to extend acroſs the Pacific ocean, almoſt 


Antal, 


1 


Anhalt, principality of, 186 

Anna, 45 

Annandale, 585 

Annapolis, 658 

Annenhoff palace, 52 

Anſpach, 222 ; 
Antiparos iſland, and its remarkable grotto deſcribed, 23 
Ant-bear deſcribed, 718 

Anthony, St. his convent, 48 

Antigua, or Antego, iſland of, 694 
Antiquities of Athens, 13 

of Paros, 22 

Antrim, county of, 615 

town of, 616 

Antwerp, 274 
— 2 or Abenrade, 123 
Appenzel, 316 

canton of, 315 

- City of, ib. 

Appleby, 567 

Apuglia, or Apulia, diſtrict of, 406 
Aqua Pendente, 384 

Aquila, 407 

Aranjuez, palace of, 426 

Arbon, 316 

Arcadia, 11 

Archangel, the government of, and capital, 47 
Archipelago iſlands in general deſcribed, 20 
Ardrols, 557 

Arequipa, 767 

Athuſe, government of, 122 

Arhuſen, or Arhuſe, ib. 

Ariſah, a deſcription of that fruit, 717 
Argos, 12 

Argoſloli, port of, 27 

Argyle, county of deſcribed, 593 
Proper, diſtrict of, 594 

Arlow, 611 

Arles, 455 

Armadillo deſcribed, 718 

Armagh, city of, 615 

or Ardmagh, county of, 614 
Arms of Moldavia, 30 

of Walachia, ib. 

of Ruſſia, 41 

of Courland, 69 

of Pruſſia, 76 

of Sweden, 86 

of Gothland, 99 

of Denmark, 113 

of the emperor and empire of Germaay, 142 
of Carniola, 152 

of Tyrol, 155 

of Bohemia, 159 

of Saxony, 171 

of Brandenburg, 178 

of Anhalt, 156 

of Schwartzburg, 190 

of Mansfeld, 191 

of the duke of Wertemberg, 265 
of the margiavate of Baden, 267 
— — States General, 286 

of St. Gall, and whence they carry a bear, 322 
of the biſhop of Chur, 9g * 1 
of the Valais, 326 

of the king of Sardinia, 335 

of the great duke of Tuſcany, 367 
of Spain, 419 

of Portugal, 441 

of France, 452 

of England, 501 

of Sienna, 373 

Arna, town and port deſcribed, 21 
Arndal, 98 

Arnheim, 287 

Arnltadt, 191 

Aroz, iſland of, 124 

Arolſen, 242 

Arragon, province of, 422 

Arran, ulle of, 587 

Arias, 403 


Manama 


. 


| Artois, county of, 463 

Aruba, iſland of, 714 

Arundel, 510 

Arvo river, 333 

Arun river, 509 

Aſaph, St. deſcribed, 571 
Aſbeſtos, or Armianthus, deſcribed, 152 
Aſchaffenberg, 230 

Aſhby de la Zouche, 555 
Aſinaria, iſle of, 341 

Aſſen, 297 

Aﬀes, wild ones, the manner of catchingthem, 756 
Aſſynt, diſtrict of, 597 

Aſtorga, 432 

Aſturias, principality of, 431 
Athens, 13 

Athlone, ng 

Athol, 590 

Athos, movnt, 14 

Attawan as, Indians, 639 

Aubin, St. $18 

Auch, 474 

| Aveiio, 445 

{ Averno, lake of, 403 
Augſburg, biſhopric of, 203 

— city of, ib. 

Auguſta, 673 8 
Auguſtine, St. capital of Eaſt Florida, 655 
Auguſta, C6 

Auguſtus- fort. 593 

Avignon, city ot, 456 

ſtate of, ib. 

Avila, in Old Caſtile, 429 
Aunis, government of, 479 
Avon rer, 320 

Aurich, 258 

Aurillac, 475 

Auſtria in general, 146 

Auſtrian counties in Swabia, 2; 1 
| Flanders, 277 

Autun, 467 

Auvergne, 47; 

Auxerre, 467 

Azore iſlands, 447 


ACHMUT, 4; 
Badajoz, 434 

Baden, 150 
—— margravate of, 266 
—— county of, 318 
— city of ib. 
baths of, ib. 
Badenoch, 503 
Bahama, or Luczyan iſlands, 65 : 
Bahia, 719 
Bahia de Carlos, or Charle.'s bay, (yt 
Baia, ruins of Nero's palace and baths, 403 
Bakſhiſarai, 32 
Baldivia, 777 
Balearic {ſlands, 436 
Ballyſhannon, 510 
Balveny, 595 
Bamberg, biſhopric of, 218 
— City of, ib. 
Bamf, county of, 595 
—— town Of, ib. 
Banbury, 537 
Bangor in Ireland, 614 
in Wales, 572 
Bautzen, or Budiſſen, 21+ 
Barbadoes, iſland of 697 
Barbuda iſland, 649 
Barcelona, 42 
Bar, duchy of, 4C1 
Bar le duc, ib. 
Bareith, 221 
Barri, or Bari, country of, 4c 7 
Dee city of, ib. 
Barrier towns in Flanders, 281 


Bac. 


Bars, county of, 131 

Bartholomew, iſland of St. 68 

Baſartſhick, 16 

Baſil, canton of, 311 

city of, 312 

Baſilicate, 405 

Bafſil's iſland 53 

Baſs, iſland of, 582 

- Baſſe Terre, 691 

Baſtia, 364 

Baths of Bulgaria, 20 

— of Chimera, 28 | 

— of Hungary, 235, 131 

— of Auſtria, 150 

—— of Carniola, 152 

—— of Bohemia, 101 

of Glatz, 170 

— of Baden, 313 & 

of Leuck, 326 

of Abano, 350 

of Baia, 403 

Bath, 526 

Batts, ſkilful bleeders, 744 

Bavaria, circle of, 212 

Bayeux, 494 

Bayoua, 433 

Bayonne, 474 

Bealt, 576 

Bearn, principality of, 473 

Bears of Canada deſcrived, 635 

of Virginia, 602 

Beatheim, county of, 258 
lawn of, ib. 

Beaver, that animal deſcribed, 628 

the manner of conſtructing their houſes, ib. 


Beaujolis, 468 

Beaufort, 671 

Beaumaris, 573 

Beauvais, 490 

Bedford, 549 

Bedfordihite, ib. 

Beeding, or Adur, 509 

Beja, 442 

Beira, province of, 445 
Bejuco deſcribed, 5 56 

Belem, 444 

Belfaſt, 616 

Belgrade, 16 

— City of, 28 

Bella, a beautiful iſland, 342 | 
Bellini, a ſhell-fiſh called ſea-dates, 381 
Belleiſle, iſland of, 492 
Bellentz, or Bellinzona, 320 
Belleſme, 482 

Bellinzona, or Bellentz, 3 20 
Belvedere, 11 | 
——— or the villa Aldobrandini, 374 
Belvoir, 614 

Bender, 31 

Benevento, 405 

Benſberg, 255 

Berg, duchy of, 254 
Bergamo, diſtrict of, 359 

— city of, ib. 

Bergen, government of, 108 
its capital deſcribed, ib. 
Bergen op zoom, 298 
Berkſhire, 519 

Berleburg, 246 

Berlin, city of, deſcribed, 180 
Bermuda, iſland of, deſcribed, 68 
Bern, canton of, 305 

city of, 306 

Bernard, mountain of St. 327 
Bernburg, 187 

Berri, county of, 477 

Berwick, 564 

Berwick thire, 579 

P:flarabia 1 artars, 31 
Beveland, ifland of, 293 
Bialeſtoc, c 
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| Biberac, 269 


Bieg, or Brug, 326 

Bielefeld, 2 - 4 : 

Bielogorod, government of, 4; 
its capital, ib. 

Bielſk, palatinate and city of, 64 
Bilboa, 430 

Bird-catching perſormed in Norway, 146 
Birmingham, 552 

Bir, 611 

Biorneborg, 88 

Biſca, province of, 430 

Black and White iſlands, 25 
Black-water, river of, 604 
Blackneſs, caſtle of, 589 

— Valle di, 320 

Blekingen, province of, 91 
Blenheim- houſe, 5 36 

Blois, 481 

Boats of Lapland deſcribed, gg 
Bohemia, kingdom of in general, 158 
Bohus-Lehn, government of, 91 
Bois le Duc, 297 


Bollo, a food uſed to ſupply the want of bread; 7.;2 


Bologna, City of, 376 
Bologneſe, ib, 

Bolſena, 386 

Bolzano, village of, 157 
Bonaire, iſland of, 714 
Bononian Rone deſcribed, 376 
Boſnia, the country of, 28 
town of, 65 


Boon, 557 
Boſton in New England, 659 
Bothnia, the province of Ealt, 88 


the province of Weſt, g6 


Borgo, 88 


Bormio, or Worms, country of, 325 


Bornholm iſland, 120 
Boulogne, 466 


Bouquetin, a deſcription of, 236 
Bourbon, 477 

Bourbonnois, government of, 477 
Bourdeaux, 473 

Bourges, 478 

Box Hill, 511 

Boyle, (12 

Bozen, 157 

Braga, 440 

Braganza, ib. 

Brahe Tycho, 91 

Braidalbin, 590 


Brandenburg, marquifate of, in general deſcribed, 173 


— City of deſcribed, 181 
— Bareith, principality of, 220 
Anſpach, principality of, 222 


— 


Braſil, 716 


its gove rument, forces, and trade, 721 


Eraſſa, 601 


Braunſberg, 74 


Braunfels, 246 | ; 
Bread, a very remarkable kind made in Su e len, $3 


how made in Iceland, 618 
Brecknockſhire in general, 576 
Brecen, or Brecknock, ib. 
Breda, 298 

Bremen, duchy of, 200 

city of, 201 
Bremgarten, 319 

Brent tiver, 5 20 

Breſangon, 458 


' Breſcia, 358 


Breſlau, or Breflaw, the p rincipality of, 165 
city of, ib. 


| Brelt, 492 


Breton, illand of Cape, 632 


| Briangon, 457 


Bridge formed by a petrif) ing ſpring, 475 


Bridgenorth, $54 
Bridges, remarkable «ns in Peru, © 60 


its different inhabitants, their manners and c :toms, 719 


Bridge-town, 701 
Bridge - water, 528 : 
Brieg, principality and capital, 166 
Brindiſi, 406 
Briſach, Old, 271 
Briſgow, ib. 
Briſtol, 5 27 
ſtones, 534 
Brittany, province of, 491 
Brive le Galliarde, 476 ; 
Brixen, the biſhopric of and capital deſcribed, 157 
Broek, village of, 292 
Browalla-heath, famous for a battle fought there, 89 
Brug, or Brieg, 326 
Bruges, 278 
Brunette-fort, 346 
Brunn, or Brin, 162 
Brunſwic Lunenburg, duchy of, 202 
— — Lunenburg Hartz, 205 
Wolfenbuttle, duchy of, 206 
— city of, 207 
Bruſſels, 272 
Burntiſlan, or Burnt iſland, 591 
2 67 
uchan, 
1 56 
Buckereſt, 30 
Buckingham, 537 
Buckinghamſhire, ib. 
Buda, 131 
Budingen, 246 
Budingen, or Bautzen, 211 
Buenos Ayres, 772 
Bulgaria in general, 19 
Bull-feaſts of Spain, 415 
—— Indians deſcribed, 639 
Buildings of Ruſſia, 36 
Burgamot-tree deſcribed, 698 
Burgos, 430 
Burgundy, circle of, 272 
or Franche Compte, earldom of, 458 
government of, 467 
Burlington, 654 
Burnt iſland, Great and Leſſer, 24 
Bury St. Edmunds, 5 46 
Bute, ſhire of, deſcribed, 587 
— iſle of, ib. 
Buxton-wells, an account of thoſe waters, 560 


C. 


ABBAGE-TREE deſcribed, 675 
Cabrera, iſland of, 436 

Cacao-tree, 685 
Cadiz, 434 
Caen, 494 
Caerfilly, or Caerphilly, 576 
Caermartken, 575 
Caermarthenſhire in general, ib. 
Caernarvon, 572 
Caernarvonſhire in general, ib. 
Caerwis, 571 
Caffa, the ſtreights of, 32 
— the town of, ib. 
Cagliari, 341 
Calabria Citra, 405 
Ultra, ib. 
Calabrian manna, ib, 
Calais, 465 
California, 729 
Callao, 766 
Calinburg, or Kallundborg, 120 
Calmar, 89 | 
Sound, ib. 
Calvary, mount, in Stiria, 151 
Cambray, 452 
Cambreis, ib. 
Cambridge, and its univerſity, 546 
Cambridgeſhire, ib, 
Cambridge in New England, 650 
Cammin, 185 
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Campagna di Romana, 387 

Campbell, 594 

Campeachy, 735 

- bay of, ib. 

Campen, 295 

Campo Mayor, 442 

Canada, or New France deſcribed, 636 
Canals of Pruſſia, 79 


409 


Candia, iſlands in general, 2 
city of, 24 
Canea, ib. 


Canterbury, $95 
Cantyre, or Kintire, 594 

Cape Breton, iſland of, 632 

Frangois, 707 

Capitanata, or the Capitanate, 407 
Capo d'Iſtria, 359 

Capri, iſle of, 404 

Caprorola, palace of, 387 

Capua, 403 

Caraccas, country of, 747 

town of, ib. 

Cardiff, or Caerdiff, 57% 

Cardigan, 574 

Cardiganſh:re in general, ib. 

Cardinals, their riſe, 375 

Carelia, the diſtrict of, 54 

Carinthia, duchy of, 151 

Cariſto, mountain of, 21 

Carlingford, town and harbour of, 608 
Carliſle, city of, 565 

Carlowitz, 135 

Cariſbadt, 160 

Carliberg, 242 

Carlſcron, or Carlſcroon, 92 

Carlſruhe, 267 

Carlſtadt, go 

Carlſtein, citadel of, 161 

Carniola, duchy of, 152 

Carnival and other diverſions at Venice, 350 
at Rome, 392 

Caribbee iſlands, 690 

Carolina, North and South, deſcribed, 666 


Carſe of Gowry, 

Carrick, 608 wy 

Carrickfergus, Knockfergus, 615 
Carthagena in Spain, 424 

—— governmenc or province of, 742 
city of, 745 


Caſa del Campo, a royal ſcat, 420 
Caſca del Marmore, 38; 

Caſerta, 403 

Caſhel, city of, 603 

Caſſal, 340 


Caſlel, 241 

Caſlopo, 27 

Caſtel Nuovo, 137 

Roſſo, 21 

Caſtile, province of, 42; 
New, 733 

Caſlri, 13 

Caſtro, duchy of, 386 
Giovanni, 409 
Catacombs of Naples. 401 
Catalonia, province of, 420 


rica, 641 

a remarkable one in New Jerſcy, G5 4 
Catanea, 409 

Catayud, 423 

Caterlough, town of, G11 


Catharineho# palace, 52 
Catherine, iſland of St. 721 


— curious account of one in Lancaſhire, 567 


Canes, remarkable ones of Guayaquil deſcribed, 756 


manners and cuſtoms of its inhabitants, 669 


dreſs and manners of the inhabitants, 15. 


Caſlaya-root, the manner of making it into bread, £96 


Canal in France for joining the ocean to the Mediterranean, 


Cataract, a remarkable one in the interior courtry of Ame 
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Catherloch, or Caterlough, county of, 511 

Cavan, county and town of, 615 

Caudebec, 403 

Cave, a remarkable one in Lancaſhire, 568 

Cavern, a remarkable one in Hungary deſcribed, 129 
Caviar, how made, 39 

Cayenne, iſle of, 712 

Cedar-trec of Carolina, 667 

Cellerfeld, 206 

Cer nis, Mount, the manner of travelling over it, 334 
Cephalonia, iſland and city, 26 

Cerigo iflard, 24 

Chagre river, 739 

Chalons, 405 

Chamberry, 335 

Chambord, 481 

Chamois goat deſcribed, 300 

Champogre, government of, 456 

Channe cy, 797 
C harics's hath, 161 

Carles town ecicribed, 651 

in he de of Nevis, 693 


Chartre!, 481 
(habet, whirl-c0 of, 408 
Chateau Cam: os, 402 
Uhatham, 32 
Charſwor h- Huſe, 500 
Chares, or Chavez. 145 
Chedder, a remark: bie cavern ncar it, 526 
Chelm- ford, 54; 
Chelſea and its hoſpital, 542 
Ch-pitow, 5332 
Cnerburg. 494 
Cher ke Iricians, 643. 679 
Cherries of Virginia, 660 
Chet ſone ſus, pen niula of, 17 
Cheſapeak bay delczibed. 659 
Cheſhire in gencral deſcrived, 56g 
heſftcr, city of, ib. 
count) and town of, in Penſylvania, deſcribed, 556 
Chetiterte'd, 591 
Cheviot, mountain of, 565 
Chirevza, or Clareuza, 11 
Citavenna, couniry cf, 325 
city Ot, 1b 
Cnicheſter, 509 
— in Pen tvanfa, 656 
Chickaeſaw Tr.J; uns, 643 
Chicketaw Iadiaas, 579 
Chicti, 407 
Chi): in general, 773 
Che, iiland of, 777 
Chimcra, 28 
Chinch, that inſet deſcribed, 664 
Conimoya fruit Leleribed, 751 
Chiſwick, 544 
Chotzin, or C czim, 31 
Chriſtiara, government of, 107 
Chriſtincaux Indians, 641 
Chriltino, river of, ib. 
Chriftiarſand, government of, 108 
— its capital deſcribed, ib. 
Chriſtianltadr, 91 
Chridopher, St. iſland of, 691 
Chur, 323 
Cinnamon, or wild cinnamon-tree, 685 
Cintra, mountain of, 444 
Circle of the Lower Rhine in general, 228 
Cirenceſter, 533 
Cirknitz, the lake of deſcribed, 153 
Ciron, or Chegoe, that inſect deſcribed, 686 
Citacella, 437 
Cicta Vittorivia, 412 
Civita Catiellana, 386 
— Vecchia, ib. 
Clackmanan, county of and capital, 596 
Clagentart, 152 | 
Clamccy, 477 
Clauſenbury, 133 
Clauſthal, 206 
Clear, Cape, iſland of, 697 
Vor. II. 
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Clermont, 475 
Cleve, duchy of, 252 
city of, 253 
Clinowo, or Kliuno, 28 
Clogher, 615 
Clonmell, 608 
Cloud, St. 489 
Coal-mines of Carliſle deſcribed, 556 
Cobham, 511 
Coblentz, 232 
Coburg, city of, 189 
principality of Saxe, ib. 
Cochecha, 651 
Cochineal inſect deſcribed, 754 
Cockraw, mountain of, 583 
Cod, the manner of curing that fiſh in Newfoundland, 631 
Coesfeld, 248 
Cofece-ſhrub deſcribed, 685 
Coignac, or Cognac, 477 
Coimbra, 445 
Colerain, 616 
Cole's Cave in Barbadoes deſcribed, 698 
Colleges of Ruſſia, 42 
Colour iſland, 21 
Coins of Ruſſia, 40 
of Pruſlia, 76 
of Denmark, 111 
of Hungary, 127 
of the (-veral Italian ſtates, 332 
of Spain, 418 
of Germany, 139 
of Portugal, 439 
of France, 450 
of England, 499 
of Jamaica, 68 
Colberz, 1853 
Colcheſter, 545 
Coldingham, 550 
Colmar, 460 
Cologne, electorate of, 232 
city of, 231 
Comorra, 132 
Conception, city of, in Chili, 776 
Condor deſcribed, 760 
Cenflans, 457 
Connaught, province of, deſcribed, 6 we 
Connecticut, colony of, 651 
Conſenze, 405 
Conſtance, biſhopric of, 261 
city of. 262 
lake of, ib. 
Conſtantinople deſeribed, 17 
Conſtitution of Poland, 59 
Convents of Ruſſia, 36 
Convicts, how treated in Carolina, 671 
Copiapo, 776 
Copenhagen, 116 
Coquimbo, 776 
Coral-ſnake deſcribed, 744 
Corbach, 242 
Corby caltle deſcribed, 566 
Cordova, province of, 436 
— City of, ib. 
Corfu, iſland and city, 27 
Corinth, 12 | 
Cork, city of, 607 
Cornwall, 530 
mines of, ib. 
Coron, 11 
Corſica, iſland of, 363 
Corunna, 43 
Corvo, and of, 447 
Collin, 185 
Coſſacs of Ruſſia, 44 
Cothen, 187 
Cotopaxi, volcano of deſcribed, 759 
Coventry, 551 
Coverden, 297 5 
Courland in general, 67 


unn 


Cowal, 5394 
Cowes, 517 
90 


1 


Coya, or Coy ba, a moſt venomox: iuſe&, 748 
Coygach, diſtri of, 597 
Crabla, mountain of, 617 
Cracow, 64 
Cran, 132 
Craw-fowl, 691 
Creek Indians, 679, 643 
Crefeld, 255 
Crema, 359 
Cremaſco, ib. . 
Cremnitz, 131 
Cremona, 346 
Cremoneſe, ib. 
Cremea, 22 of, 31 
Croatia, in general, 135 y 
Cromarty, [avis of, and capital, 595 
Cronberg, or Kronberg, 230 
Cronebure, or Tavaſtheus, 88 
Cronſhloſs-tort, 51 
Cronitadt, ib. 
Cronlladt, 134 
Croydon, 513 
Cruman, or Crumlow, 160 
Cuba, iſland of, 723 
Cuca, a deſcription of that valuable herb, 748 
Cujavia, the province of, 64 5 
Cule de Sac Robert, a bay of Martinico, 711 
Culebrilla, or little ſnake, a remarkable diſeaſe, 744 
Culm, or Chelmno, 72 
Culmach, principality of, 220 
Culmbach, 221 
Cumana, 747 
Cumberland in general, 565 
Cunningham, 586 
Curaſoe deſcribed 733 
Curiſch Haf, bay of, 75 
Cuſco, 767 
Currants of Zante, 26 
Cypreſs-tree of Carolina deſcribed, 657 


Cyr, St. 490 D 


ALAND, or Thalland, go 

'Þ Dalecarlia, province of, 94 
alkeith, 582 

Dalmatia, Turkiſh, deſcribed, 28 | 

the kingdom of in general, 135 

Venetian, 136 

— Raguſan, 137 DE 

Danes, a particular account of their ſurrendring up their li- 
berties, 112 

Dantzic, city of, 71 

Danube river and bridge deſcribed, 30 

Dardanells, two celebrated caſtles, 17 

Darking. 511 8 

Darmſtadt, 242 

Dartmouth, 529 

Date, or palm-tree, 680 

David, St. that city deſcribed, 575 

Dauphine, province of, 456 

Dehen river, 545 

Dee river deſcribed, 585 

Degerby, or Loviia, 88 

Delaware Indians, 643 

river ot, 655 

Delmenhorſt, county of, 258 

Delos, iſland of, 22 

Dematica, »7 

Demikarpi, or Iron-gate, 29 

Denbigh, 574 

Denbighſhire in general, ib. 

Denis, St. 499 1 

Denmark, kingdom of in general deſcribed, 109 

Deptfo d, 508 

Derby, 561 

Derby hire in general, 560 

Deroan, 594 

Delaris of Servia, 29 

Deicada, ifland of, 708 

Deilau, 187 

Detwold, 260 


* 
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Deventer, 295 

Devil · bird deſcribed, 709 

Devil's coppers, a cavern ſo called, 691 
Devizes, 523 

Devonſhire, 528 

Deuxponts, duchy of, 245 

city of, ib. 

Diamonds, how diſcovered in Braſil, 717 
Dieppe, 493 

Dierdorf, 260 

Diet of the empire of Germany, 143 
Dijon, 467 

Dillingen, 263 

Dillenburg, 260 

Dinant, 249 

Dingle, 608 

Dingwell, 597 

Dinkelſbuh, 269 

Diſcoveries, new, in the Pacific ocean, 780 
Diver, that bird deſcribed, 104 
Diviſions of New England deſcribed, 648 


Dogs of Greenland deſcribed, 621 
—— of Newfoundland, 631 

Dola, 458 

Dolgelly, 573 

Domeſneſs, promontory of, 70 
Domingo, St. or Hiſpaniola, 706 
city of, 707 

Dominica, iſland” of, 696 

Don Coſſacs, 44 

2 the river of, 34 

Donegal, or Tyrconnel, county of 616 
town of, ib. 

Donezan, diſtrict of, 472 
Dorcheſter, 524 

Darlington, 563 

Dornoch, 595 

Dorpt, 50 

Dorſetſhire, 523 

Dort, 289 

Douay, 462 

Dover, 506 

in Penſylvania, 656 
Douglas, river of, 588 
Down, county of, 613 
Downpatrick, 614 

Drzgonera iſland, 436 


' Drentha, or Drent, county of, 296 | 


Drentheim, 109 
Dreſden, 173 
Drio, 23 


| Drobrudſch, diſtri of, 20 


Drogheda, 609 


| Droitwich, 55; 


Dromore, 614 

Drontheim, government of deſcribed, 108 
Drubec, 192 | 

Drumlanric, 585 

Dublin, county and city of, 60g 
Dulcigno, or Dolcigno, 27 

; Dulwich, and college, 513 

Dumbarton, 587 


Dumfries in general deſcribed, 585 
town of, ib, 

Dumblain, 590 

Dun, the lake of, 586 


Duna river, 50 


Dunbar, 5 80 
Duncannon, fort of, 611 
Dundalk, 609 

Dundee, 592 
Dungannon, 61g 
Dungarvan, 608 
Dunkeld, 58g 

Dunkirk, 462 

| Dunmow, 5 45 


+ Dunnamunde, fortification of, 50 


Doge of Venice, the ceremony of his marryingtheſ 21 „ 352 


Dumbartonſhire, or Lenox in general deſcribed, ib. 


Dunaid mill-hole, a remarkable cave in Lancaſhire, 568 


C 
Duns, 579 
Dunfable, 549 * 
Durazzo. 27 


Derer., 271 

Dr n, oprie ot, 563 
e bb ib. 

Duke: dorf. 253 


* 
Dosch, ther manners and cuſtoms, 283 
, erican dominions, 713 
(zuv1ana, 714 
Dw.na, the river ot, 34 
Dzaſlow, 160 


AGLE, the white-tailed, deſcribed, 642 
Eagies of Norway, 104 
Eait Gothland, 89 
Eaton, or Eton, with its college, 537 
Eberſtein, county of, 271 
Eccleſiailical fate, or territories of the pope, 374 
— its poverty, ib. 
Edinburgh, city of, deſcribed, 550 
Egra, or Eger, 161 
Ehrenbreitſtein, fortreſs of, 232 
Eichsfeld, territory of, 230 
Einbec, 205 
Eiſenach, principality of, 188 
Eiſleben, 191 
Eiſlengen, 268 
Elbing, 74 
Election of the emperor of Germany, 140 
Electoral Rheniſh circle, 228 
Elgin, county of, and capital, 
Eliaabech-hoff palace, os * 
Elks of Canada, 636 
Virginia, 662 
Elnbogen, 160 
Elſinore, 119 
Elvas, 442 
Elvers, a diminutive cel deſcribed, 526 
Ely, city and ifland, 546 
Embden, 258 
Ebric, or Emmeric, 253 
Embro, or Lembro iſland, 21 
Embrun, or Ambrun, 457 
Emeric, or Embric, 253 
Emperor of Germany, his title, 142 
England, church of, 497 
——— the titles of the king, his arms and forces by land 
and ſea, & c. 5a” 
Engliſh, their manners and diſpoſitions 496 | 
tongue, in what manner it arrived at its preſent de- 
orce of perfection, ib. 
—— their religions, 497 
m—— their — arts, ſciences, manufactures, trades, 
and commerce, 49 
Ennis, 612 
Entre Douro e Minho, province of, 446 
Epſom, 513 | 
Equinoctial France, 712 
Ex bach, county of, 227 
—— — town of, ib. 
Erfurt, 231 
Erlang, 221 
Ermeland, province of, 74 
Ermine of Norway, 103 
Erie, lake of, 640 
Ertzebirg, circle of, 176 
Eſcurial palace ard convent, 426 
Eſher, 512 
Eſkimaux, or Eſkimow Indians deſcribed, 630 
Eſſen, 255 
Eſſex, county of, 544 
Eſtremadura, province of, 443 
——- a province of Portugal, ib. 
Eftrella, mountain of, 445 
Eſtremos, 442 
Engia iſland and town, 21 
Enniſkilling, 615 
Eunuchs of Turky, 8 
2 \ 
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X. 


Evora, 442 

Euripus, ſtreight of, 21 
Europe in general, 3 

Euſtatia, iſland of St. 713 

Ex river, 528 

Exeter, 52g 

ia New England, 651 


F. 
AENZ aA, 380 
Fairford, 533 

Falkirk, 589 
Falkland, 592 
iſlands, 777 
Falmouth, 531 
Falſter, iſland of, 121 
Faltſhii, 31 
Falun, 94 
Fans, 381 
Farnham, 514 


Faro, 442 
of Meſſina, 408 
Favorita, a fine ſeat of the margrave of Baden, 267 
Fayal, iſland of, 447 
Femeren, iſland of, 124 
Fermanagh, county of, 615 
Ferrara, 379 
Ferrareſe, ib. 
Fetiſlan, 29 
Fife, the county of, 591 
Fin-fiſh deſcribed, 621 
Finland Proper, the province of, $7 
Fire-fly, a remarkable inſet, 668 
Fiſheries of the Dutch, 383 
Fiſher's iſland, 653 
Fiſh-wool deſcribed, 406 
Five Indian nations ſo called, 643 
Fiume, 154 
Flanders in general, 277 
Flenſburg, 124 
1 famous gulph of, 124 
int, 571 
Flintſhire, in general, ib. 
Floating iſlands, 26, 79, 464 
Florence, 367 
Florentines, 370 
Florentino, 367 
Flores, iſland of, 447 
Florez, 468 
Florida, Eaſt and Weſt, 675 
Flour, St. 475 
Fluſhing, 293 
Fly-catcher, a remarkable inſet, 693 
Foix, government of, 472 
Fontainbleau, palace of, 489 
Fontarabia, 431 
Forbidden-fruit-tree deſcribed, 698 
Forces, how raiſed, and by whom maintained in the German 
empire, 144 . 
Foreſt Laplanders deſcribed, 98 
Forfar, 592 
Fork-tree deſcribed, 469 
Formentera, iſland of, 437 
Forres, 598 
Fort Louis, 460 
—— Pitt, 67 
—— Royal, in Martinico, 718 
— Trinity, in Martinico, ib. 
— William, in New England, 650 
Foſſils of Sweden, 82 
— of Tirol, 155 
— of Sileſia, 152 
Fourdon, or Mearns, 590 
Fowls, how caught in Norway, 106 
France, kingdom of, 448 
Franckfort, 243 
on the Oder, 182 
Franche Compte, earldom of, 458 
Frankenhauſen, 191 
Franconia, circle of, 218 


Franſtadt, 


Franſtadt, 63 
Fraſerburgh, 59 
Frauenfeld, 316 
Fredericia. or Frederica, 122 
Frederickſburg, caſtle of, 119 
Frederickſhall, 108 
Frederick ſham, 54 
Frederick ſtadt, 108 
in Denmark, 124 
Free provinces ſubject to the Swiſs cantons, 318 
Frejus, 456 
Freiſach, 152 
French, their perſons. dreſs, manners, &c. 449 
— — American dominions, 705 
m—— Flanders, 461 
—— — Hainault, 452 
Freſcati, 393 
Freyberg, or Fridberg, 77 
Frey burg, in Swabia, 271 
canton of, 312 
— — city of, 313 
ws” 245 ; 

rie denſburg. ones of, 11 
Frieſland, k „in „ 
— — province of, 294 
Friſche haff, bay of, 75 
Frontigniac, 471 
Frogs of Virginia, 662 
Frooka river, 524 
Fulda, biſhopric of, 240 
— City of, ibs 
Fuligno, 384 
Funen, iſland of, 120 
Furſtenburg, principality of, 270 


— — 


G. 
Ainſborough, 557 
Gallicia, province of, 437 
Gail, territory of the abbey of St. 320 
— City of St. 32. 
Gallican church, its privileges, 449 
Gallinazo deſcribed, 743 
Gallipoli, 17 
Gallipoli, 406 
Gallway, county and town of, 612 
Gamlas-Carlcby, 88 
Gamus, county of, 317 
Ganderſheim, 208 
Gar-fiſh deſcribed, 733 
Garioch, 591 
Garonne river, 449 
Gartina, 24 
Gaſcony, 474 
Gaſter, or Gaſtal, bailiwic of, 317 
Gaſtrickland, province of, 95 
Gaſle, ib, a 
Generalite lands of the States General, 297 
Geneva, republic of, 328 
— City of, ib. 
lake of, ib. 
Genoa, republic of, 359 
city of, 361 
George on the lake, St. 221 
George, St. 447 
St. iſland of, 680 
Georgia, province of, 673 
Gerdanen, 79 
Gergenti, 410 
Germaio's, St. or St. Germain :nLaye, 499 
Cermano, ſudatories of St. 402 
German-town, 656 
Serman empire in general, 138 
Geroua, 422 
Ghent, 277 
Giants cauſe way deſcribed, 61g 
Gibraltar, 435 
Giengen, 270 
Gieſſen, 242 
Glacieres, or Ice valleys, 333 
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E X. 


Glaris, canton of, 3 10 

city of, 311 

Glaſgow, 584 

Glaſtonbury, 5 28 

Glatz, county of and capital, 169 
Glogau, principality of, 167 

— city of, ib. 

Glauche, 194 

Glouceitter, 533 

Glouceſterſhire, 532 

Gluckſtadt, 197 

Glutton of Norway, that animal deſcribed, 103 
Gmund, or Gemund, 269 
Gneſna, 64 

Goats of Norway, 103 


a remarkable inſtance of their courage, 779 


Gold, how firſt diſcovered in Brafil, 917 
—— how found by the ſlaves in. Brafil, ib. 


—— how extracted throughout the juriſdiftion of Popayan, 


748 


—— and filver, the great quantity annually produced by 


Mexico and Peru, 731 
Goldberg, 167 
Gordon caſtle deſcribed, 595 
Gorlitz, 211 
Goſlar, 206 
Goſport, 517 
Gotha, principality of Saxe, 188 


Gothard, St. a remarkable road over that mountain, 308 


Gothland, or Gottland, iſland of, go 
in general, 89 
Gottenburg, 90 

Gottingen, 204 


| Gottorp, or Gottorf, the caſtle of, 124 


Gozo, iſland of, 412 

Gracioſa, iſland of, 447 
Granada, or Grenada, iſland of, 704 
province of, 424 
—— City of, ib. 

—— Ncw province of, 747 
Granadilla fruit deſcribed, 751 
Grand Chartreuſe, 457 
Grantham, 557 

Gratz, 151 

Gravelines, 462 

Graveſend, 507 

Gravoſa, 137 

Gray, 458 


{ Great Britain in general 
Ga Rn, 


Greeniand in general deſcribed, 620 
Greenlanders, their manner of catching fiſh, 622 
— their notions of futurity, 624 
their genius for poetry, ib. 
Greenlaw, 5 80 
Greenock, 587 
Greenwich, and its hoſpital, 50) 
Grendenz, 73 
Grimma, 176 
Griſons, county of, 322 
Grimſell-hill, in Swiilerland, 305 
Crimſkiar fort, 89 
Grodno, 67 
Groningen, province of, 296 

city of, ib. 
Grotto del Cani, 402 
of Paufilipo, ib. 
of the ſibyl Cumana, 403 
—— Oſcuro, 404 
Guadalajara, audience of, 733 
city of, ib. 
Guadaloupe, iſland of, 708 5 
Guadiana, river of, 413 
Guamanga, 766 
Guarimala, audience of, 73 
New, city of, i 
Guanaco deſcribed, 769 
Guano deſcribed, 732 
Guaſtala, duchy of, 348 

city of, ib, 
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Guava- tree deſcribed, 699 Herefordſhire, 5 34 
Guayaquil, territory of, 755 Hermanſtadt, 134 
city of, 757 Hermitage, a remarkable one near Freyburg, 313 
the infinite number of muſkettos and rats in this | _——— — cat in a rock near Nantz, 491 
country, 755 Hernoſand, g6 
Guben, 212 Heron, the extraordinary age of one, 214 
Guelderlard, 287 Herrenhauſen, 204 
Guret, 476 Herrenhuth, 211 N _— 
G uernſey, iſland of, 518 Hersfeld, principality of, 246 * . 
Gaienne and Gaſcony, 473 town of, ib. : E 
Guildford, 511 Hertfordſhire, or Hartfordſhire, 548 | 
Guipuſcoa, 430 Herzegowina, 28 
Gulls, very miſchievous in St. Kilda, 602 Heſſe Caſſel, ſtates of, 241 
Gumbinnen, $1 —D Darmſtadt, ib. 
Gunneribury-houſe, 544 —— Jandgraviate of, 240 
Guſtro, 195 Hieres, 456 : 
Hildburghauſen, 189 
H. Hildeſheim, biſhopric of, 209 
— city ot, 210 
AARBURG, 202 Hilſborough, in Ireland, 614 
H Hachenburg, 266 Hirſchberg, principality and capital, 167 4 
addington, or Faſt Lothian in general, 580 Kiſpaniola, or St, Dor:1ngo, iſland of, 706 | 
Hadina, or Haddington, ib. Hiitory of the Turk, 6 
Haerlem, or Harlem, 289 of Conſtantinop:e, 17 
Hague, 292 of Mo'davia, 30 
Hainault, Auſtrian par* of, 280 —— of the Walachians, ib. 
Halberſtadt, principality of, 208 — of Crimea, 3i 
city of, ib. —— of Livoria and Eſthonia, 49 
Hall, 156 — of Courland, 67 
— uin 2 __ — of Samogitia, ib. 
—— in Swabia, 268 of Pruſſia, 76 
Halland, province of, 91 — of Sweden, 84 
Hallifax, 56 —— of the Hungarians, 127 
in - ME Scotia, 634 —— of Dalmatia, 135 
Halſingland, province of, 95 —— of the Germans, 140 
Ham, 253 —— of Sileſia, 164 
Hamburg, 197 — of Anhalt, 186 
Hamelen, :04 — of the United Netherlands, 28g 
Hamilton, 384 — of Swiſſerland, 302 
Hampſhire, 514 | of Genoa, 360 


province of New, 651 of Naples, 398 
Hampton, in New England, ib. of Spain, 418 
Hampton court palace, 543 — of Portugal, 440 
Hanau, county of, 243 of France, 451 

city of, ib. — of England, $00 
Hanover, dutchy of, 202 —— of Nova Scotia, 634 


city of, 204 | of New York, 653 
Harfleur, 495 of New Jerſey, 655 
Harford, 256 of the firſt ſettlement of Penſylvania, 656 
Harjedalen, province of, 96 of Maryland, 658 
Harlech, 573 of Virginia, 664 
Harlem, or Haerlem, 289 r = 
Harlingen, 295 — ot Georgia, 674 


Hartford, 548 . of the Bahama iſlands, 622 
Hartfordſhire, or Hertfordſhire, ib. — of Jamaica, 68 


| | 

Harris iſland, 597 — of the fettlement at Bermudas, 681 : 1 l = | 4 
'T's © 51 
— of St. Chriltopher's, 691 


Hartz, 206 e 

Havannah, 724 | —— of Antigua, 694 
Hiſtory of, ib. ot the iſle of Nevis, ib. 

Havelberg, 183 — of Montſerrat, 695 


Haverford-weſt, 575 
Havre de Grace, 495 
Harwich, 545 


a of St. Lucia, 2 


— of Dominica, i 
of St. Vincent, 697 


| 

N 
Hawks of Virginia, 662 Jos of Barbadoes, 702 
Hay, 576 | of Guadaloupe, 709 
Heathcock, the brown ſpotted of America, 642 —— of Martinico, 7r1 
Hedemora, 94 — of Brazil, 722 
Heidelberg, 237 | Hochiter, 215 
Heilbron, 269 Hofmark. F urth, 222 
Heiligenſtadt, 230 Hogs of Virginia, 661 
Heilſberg, 74 Holhenlohe, county of, 226 
Helgeland, iſland of, 125 Hohenzollern, principality of, 270 
Helier, St. 518 Holland in Pruſſia, 80 
Hellbrun, 218 | province of, 288 
Hell-kettles in Durham, an account of, 564 Folſtein, dutchy of, 196 
Helmſtadt, 91 Holywell, 571 
Helſingfors, 88 Homburg, 242 | 
— oy county of, 227 Honey-tree deſcribed, 661 
Heraclea, 16 | Horſes of Norway, an account of, 103 
Herculaneum, its ruins, 403 of Carolina deſcribed, 668 
Hereford, 534 9 


Vor. II. 


1 
Horſes, the manner of hunting the wild ones, 668 
Horſham, 510 
Hoya, county of, 256 


Hoy, iſland of, 599 

Hudſon's Bay, an account of, 627 
river, 652 

Hull, or Kingſton upon Hull, 562 
Humming-bird, 662 

Hungary, kingdom of in general, 125 
Hungary Proper, 129 

Upper, ib. 

Lower, 130 

Hunſberg, mountain of, 89 
Huron, lake of, 640 
Huntingdonſhire, 549 
Huntingdon, 550 

Huy, or Hui, 294 


L. 
AEN, 436 
Jagerndorf, principality of, 16g 
city of, ib. 


Jago, St. 724 
— de Compoſtella, St. 433 

de Guatimala, St. 735 

— St. the capital of Chili, 775 
Jamaica, iſland of in general, 683 
James-town, 664 
Jamtland, province of, 95 

Janna, the ancient Theſſaly, 13 
or Jannina, 14 
1 66 

aſſy 31 : 

2 capital and principality, 166 
celand in general, 617 

Ida mount, 23 
Idra, or Ydra, 154 
Jean Pie de Port St. 473 
Jedburgh, 583 
Jena, 188 
Jenipah, a deſcription of that fruit, 717 
Jerſey, iſland of, 517 

erſeys, province of the two, 654 
eſuits bark-tree deſcribed, 754  . _ 
Jeſuits, a particular account of their miſſions in Paraguay, 

770 

Iglan, 162 

Ilantz, 323 
Ilay, or Iſla iſland, 594 

Ildephonſo, palace of St. 426 

Illinois Indians, 678 | 

Imola, 380 b 

Indian-fig, or prickly-pear, that plant deſcribed, 667 
Indians inhabiting the weſtern coaſt of Hudſon's-bay de- 

ſcribed, 628 

of Canada, their manner of hunting wild bears, 636 
the different tribes of the interior country deſcribed, 
6 
— of Florida deſcribed, 677 
Indigo, how made in Carolina, 670 
Ingolſtadr, 214 . | 
Ingria, or Peterſburgh, province of, 51 

Ink-fiſh deſcribed, 104 

Inn, river of, deſcribed, 155 ; 

Innerlochy, Inverlochy, or Fort-William, 593 

Inquiſition, its power limited in Spain, 414 

Hb, 81 
Inſpruck, 156 : g 

Interior country of North America deſcribed, 639 


Inverary, 594 

Inverneſs, 593 

Inverneſsſhire, ib. 

Johanneſburg, 81 

Johanneſberg, deſart of, 70 ; 
John, the monaſtery of that ſaint deſcribed, 23 
iſland of St. 633 

d' Angeli, St. 476 

Jona, iſland of, 594 

lonian iſlands in general, 26 

] onkioping, 89 


E X. 


Ipſwich, 546 

Ireland in general, 604 
[ron-wood, 695 

Irwin, 536 

Iſchia, iſland of, 404 
[ſenburg, 192 

Upper, 246 
Iſerlon, 253 


Iſlandſholm iſland, gg 
| Iſle of Angleſey, 572 


of Man, 570 
Iſny, 270 
Hola Bella, 342 
Madre, ib. 
| Iſſoudun, 478 
Iſtria, peninſula of, 259 
Italian bailiwics ſubje& to the Swiſs cantons, 319 
[talians, their langugge, manners, &c. 331 
| Italy in general, 330 
Itzehoa, 197 
Juan Fernandez, iſland of, 778 
Jucatan, province of, 735 
Judenburg, 151 
Ives, St. 5 50 
Ivica, or Yvica, iſland of, 437 
Juliers, dutchy of, 254 
city of, ib. 
Jura, iſland of, 594 
Jutland in general, 121 


Aminiac Podolſki, C6 
Karaſbazar, 32 
Kaſmark, or Keſmark, 130 

Kanſbeuren, 270 


| Kelſo, 583 


Kempten, 270 

| Kendal, 567 

Kenſington, its palace, 543 

Kent, county of, 5og 

county of, in Penſylvania, 656 


| Kermes deſcribed, 55 


Kerry, county of, 608 

Kerſh, 32 

Keſſel, 74 

Kexholm, diſtri and town of, 54 


] Kidderminſter, 553 
| Kiel, 197 


Kiew, the government of, 44 
Kilda, St. illand of, 601 


| Kildare, county of, and capital, 610 


Kilkenny, county and town of, 611 
Killalo, 612 

Killeleagh, 614 

Killogh, or Port St. Ann, ib. 
Kincardinſhire, or Mearns, 590 
Kincardin, town of, ib. 

King's county deſcribed, 610 
Kingſton upon Thames, 511 

in Jamaica, 688 

Kinſale, 607 

Kiovia, or Kiow, the palatinate of, 66 
Kiow, or Kiew, city of, 45 
Kircudbright, or Lower Galloway, the ſtewartry of, 58; 
town of, ib, 

Kirkaldy, 592 

Kirkwall, 600 

Knapdale, 594 

Kneih-hof ſuburb, 77 

Kolding, 122 

Kong ſberg, 107 

Konigingratz, 160 

Konigſberg, 77 

Konigſtein fort, 175 

Konigftuhl, an antiquity, 235 
Koſlow, 31 

Kremſier, 162 

Kreutz, 135 


L 


Kronberg, 230 
Kuſtrin, 182 
Kyle, 586 


L. 


Abyrinth, a famous one, 24 
Lachan, 310 
Ladoga, the lake of, 34 
Læmus, a very remarkable animal deſcribed, 103 
Lago Maggiore, or Lago di Locerno, 342 
Lagos, 442 
* del Eſpiritu, or the lake of the Holy Ghoſt, 676 
e Indians, 639 
Laland, or Lolland iſland, 121 
Lama deſcribed, 769 
La Marche, government of, 476 
Lambeth, 5 14 
La Mothe, waters of, 457 
Lambatcht, 153 
Lancaſhire in general, 567 
Lancaſter, ib. 
Lanciano, 407 
Landaff, 576 
Land-crabs deſcribed, 693 
Landec, diſtrict of, 170 
Lander, 580 
Land pike deſcribed, 693 
Laneſborough, 336, 60g 
Lanerk, 584 
Langanico, 11 
Langeland, ifland of, 121 
Langenau, 30 
Langenſalza, 172 
Languedoc, province of, 469 
Laon, 490 
Landſhut, 214 
Lariſſa, or Larſo, 14 
Larneck, or Clydfale, in general, 584 
Larta, 28 
Laſcland, 97 
Las Blades iſland, 436 
La Paz, dioceſe of, 769 
city of, ib. 
La Serena, 776 
Laval, 482 
Lauenburg, or Lawenburg dutchy of, 200 
Lavie, that fowl deſcribed, 602 
Lauis, or Lugano, diſtri& of, 320 
Launceſton, 531 
Lavora, territory of, 398 
Lawrence, St. river of, 636 
Lead-mines of Cardiganſhire, 574 
Leeds, 562 
Leg horn, 372 
Leiceſterſſuire in general, 555 
Leinſter, province of in general, 608 
county of, 611 
Leipſic, circle of, 176 
Leith, 532 
Leith-hill, the fine proſpect it affords, 518 
Leitrim, county and town of, 612 
Lemberg, 66 
Lemego, 445 
Lemgow, 260 
Leogane, 707 
Leominſter, or Lempſter, 534 
Leon, province of, 432 
city, ib. 
Lenben, 151 
Lepanto, 13 
Lepfina, ib. 
Lerwick, 601 
Leſkarel, 531 
Leuck, 326 
Levinia, 587 
Leutkirch, 270 
Leutomeritz, 161 
Leuſchan, 130 
Lewarden, 294 
Lewes, 50g 


„ 


Lewis iſland, 597 


Leyden, 290 

Liban, 69 

Lichtenſeig, 321 

Lick, 81 

Lid river, 529 

Liege, biſhopric of, 248 

— city of, 249 

Liffey river, 604 

Lignitz capital and principality, 107 
Lima, audience of, 760 

— City of, its extraordinary ſplendor, 763 
—— earthquakes at, ib. 


inhabitants, 762 
Limburg, 276 
Limoges, 476 
Limoſin gover» ment. ib. 
Lincoln, city of, 556 
Lincolnſhire in general, ib, 
Lindau, 2by 
Lingen, county of, 255 
city of, ib. 
Lintz, 50 
Linlithgow, or Weſt Lothian in general, 5 89 
- town of, ib. 
Liparean iſiand, 410 
Lipari, or Lipara, i1ind of, ib. 
Lippe, count) o, 260 
Lipto, county ct, 130 
Liibor, 443 
great earthquake there, 444 
Liſle, 402 
Liſmore, 608 
Liſſa, 64 
Litchhe'd, 554 
Lithuania in general, 66 
Lithuania, Little, 80 
Little Poland, 64 
Lividiu, or Greece Proper, 12, 13 
Liverpool, 568 
Livonia and Etthunia, provinces of, 48 
Palatinate, 67 
Lizards, tro eiome at Naples, 396 
Lobel, montain of, 152 
Lobenicht, 77 
Locarno, or Lugarus, 320 
Lochaber, 593 
Logan cr rocking-ſtone deſcribed, 531 
Logwood-cutters deſcribed, 689 
Londonderry, or Colerain, county of, 616 
city of, 1b. | 
in New England, 651 


London, 538 
Longford, county and town of, 609 

Long iſland, 65 3 

Longſdale, 567 

Loretto, 382 

Lorne, diviſions of, 594 

Lorrain, dutchy of, 460 

Los Angelos, or province of Tlaſcala, 735 
Los Charcas, or La Plata, audience of, 767 
Laughborough, 556 

Lough-dirg. 616 

Lough-erne, lake of, 615 

Lough lene, lake of, ib. 

Lough-twilly, 616 

Lough-neagh, lake of, 605 

Louiſiana, 705 

Leuiſburgh town and fort, 632 

Louis, St. 707 

Louvain, 272 

Lower Auſtria, 147 

— Carniola, 153 

— Hungary, 130 

Rhine, circle of the, 228 

Lowth, county of, 6c8 
Lubbecke, 252 
Lubec, 199 
Lubin, 167 


the perſons, dreſs, manners, diſeaſes, and trade of the 


I 


Leblin, 65 

Lucca, republic of, 364 

— City of, ib. 

— government, ib. 

Lucia, St. iſland of, 696 
Luckau, 212 

Lucko, or Luceorien, 66 
Lucern, canton of, 398 

— — city of, ib. 

Lucrine lake, 403 

Ludlow, 5 5 3 

Ludwigſburg, palace of, 266 
Lueg, citadel of, "54 

Lugano, or Lanis, di rict of, 320 
Lagarus, or Lorcano, 320 
Lunden, 91 

Lundy iſland, 530 

Lunenburg, city of, 201 : 
Lunenburg-Zell, priacipality of, ib 
Luneville, 461 

Leſatia in general, 210 

Lyme, 525 

Lynn-Regis, 558 

Lyonnois, government of, 468 
Lyons, id. 

Luxemburg dutchy, 276 

city of, 277 


M. 


ACA, a frightful ſnake deſcribed, 755 
Macas, goverament of, 754 
Macclesfield, 569 
Macaw deſcribed, 732 


444 
Magdalen's cave deſcribed, 154 


Magdeburg, dutchy of, 192 
— ci of, 19 
Magic-drums 


10S 
Maidenhead, * 
Maidſtone, 506 
Maina, 12 
— province of, 482 
Majorja, iſland of, 436 
city of, ib. 
Maize, or Indian corn, 648 
Malaga, 425 | 
Maler, lake of, gz 
Maloes, St. 492 
Malta, iſle of, 410 
— knights of, 412 
—— town of, 412 
Malveſia, iſland of, 12 
city of, ib. 
Man, the iſle of, 570 
Manchaneel-tree particularly deſcribed, 69g 
Mancheſter, 568 
Manfredonia, 407 
Manheim, 236 
Manna of Pruflia, 75 
Mans, 482 
Mansfeld, county of, 191 
city of, 192 
Mansfield, 5 
Mantua, dutchy of, 346 
city of, ib. 
Maracaibo, 747 
Mardyke, 463 
Margrabowa, $1 
Margaretta iſland, 727 
Marienburg province, 73 
— city of, ib. 
Marienthall, 227 
Marienwerder, 79 | 
Marigalante, iſland of, 708 
Marino, the republic of St. 365 

b 


C 


X. 


Mark, county of, 253 
Ma lborough, 523 
Marly, palace of, 487 
Marmouſet deſcribed, 300 
Marp 242 
Marſeilles, - 5 
Marten of Norway, 13 
Martins, iſland of St. 713 
— 2 Queen 6 
ugh, or g- town, G11 

Maryland, — of, 657 
— — 

1 » province of, 650 
Maſter, 28 N a 
Matera, 
Maur de Foſſez, St. 487 
Mawes, St, 531 
Mayenfeld, 324 
Mayenthal, or Val Maggia, diſtri of, 4320 
Mayo, county and town of, 612 
Meath, counties of Eaſt and Weſt, 60g 
Meaux, 467 
Mecas, or Sangay, volcano of deſcribed, 759 
Mechigan, lake of, 640 
Mechlin, 276 
Mecklenburg, dutchy of, 194 
Medelpad, province of, 95 
Medway river, 505 
Megara, 13 
Meinungen, 227 
Meiſſen, «7 
Melida i 
Meline, 160 
Mellingen, 319 
Melroſs, or Mailroſs, 583 


Memel, 


137 


80 
Memmingen, 
| — 3:9 of, 320 


Mendip-hills, 52 

— 5 

Mentz, electorate of, 228 
Meran, 15 

Merthengal, 22 

Ma eim, ib. 

Mericaſah, a deſcription of the fruit, 717 
Merionethſhire in general, 573 
Merſburgh dutchy, 177 

city of, ib. 
Merſburg, 262 

Meſſin, 461 


Meſſina, 409 


Metz, 461 
— biſhopric of, ib. 


| perſons, dreſs, 

' vals, &c. 736 

Mexico, or New Spain, 731 
Lan New, 729 
—— it of, 733 
Michander Indians, 643 
Middleburg, 293 a 
Middle-Mark of Brandenburg, 180 
Middleſex, county of, 538 

Middlewich, 369 

Mid-Lothian, or Edinburghſnire in general, 
Miguel, iſland of St. 447 

Milan, dutchy of, 341 

—— city of, 343 

Milford-haven, 575 


manners, 


3 
Milo iſland, 22 
Minden, principality of, 251 
city of, ib. 
Midelheim, lordſhip of, 27x 
city of, ib. 
Minorca, iſland of, 436 
Minſk, 67 
Miranda de Douro, 446 


. river of, 678 


Mexicans, different ranks of people amongſt them, 735 
cuſtoms, 


580 


— government of the canton of Bern in Swiſſerland, 


J 


Miſauri Indians, 643 

Miſnia, or Meiſſen, margravate of deſcribed, 173 
Miſitra, 11 

Miſſe, that plant deſcribed, 8 


3 
Miſſiſſi ppi river and back ſettlements deſcribed, 673 
Mittau, 69 
Modena, dutchy of, 348 


city of, ib. 
Modon, 11 
Mockin -bird, 662, 669 
Mohawk river, 652 
Mohilow, 67 
Mohock Indians, 643 
Mohrungen, 80 
Moldavia, in ral, Upper and Lower, 30 
Mole, or Molſey river, 510 
Mona, Moen, or Moon iſland, 120 
Monaghan, county and town of, 615 
Monmouth, 532 
Monmouthſhire, ib. 
Mons, 280 
Montagnes Maudites, or Curſed mountains, 333 
Montcallier, caſtle of, 339 
Montargis, 482 
Montauban, 474 
Monte Fiaſone, 386 
Montgomery, 574 
— in general, 573 
Montpellier, 471 
Mont roſe, 593 
Montſerrat, iſland of, 695 
Montreal, iſland of, 639 
city of, ib. 
Mooſe, that animal deſcribed, 648 : 
Mopa-mopa, a tree from which is prepared an admirable 
varniſh, 748 
Moravia, marquiſate of, 161 
Morea, the peninſula of, 11 
Morlachia, 136 
More-park, 514 
Mors, principality of, 255 a 
Morſe, an amphibious animal deſcribed, 621 
Montagne, 482 * 
Moſcos, government of, 46 C 
city of, ib. 
Moſques of Adrianople, 16 
Montſerrat, dutchy of, 340 
Moulins, 477 
Mountain Laplanders deſcribed, g 
Mount Athos, 14 
Miſerv, a rocky hill fo » 691 
Muddy river, 67 8 LE 
Mudon, palace of, 489 
Mull, iſland of, 554 RD 
Mullingar, 609 «Fas 
Munden, 146, 205 
Munich, 21 . 
Munjac, a 8 ſubſtance dug at Barbodoes, 698 
Munkals, caſtle of, 130 
Munſter, biſhopric of, 248 
city of, ib. 
province of in general, 607 
Munſterberg, principality of, 168 
— city of, ib. 
Muſtapha haſha Kiuperi, 16 
Muſk rat of Canada, 636 8 
Muſk-herb, 695 ä ; 
Murder, confidered in Italy as a very ſmall crime, 358 
Murcia, province of, 424 | 
—— City of, ib. 
Mycene, 12 
Mycone iſland, 22 
—— City of, ib. : 
Myrtle, the manner of making candles of the berry of that 
ſhrub, 660 


| LF” 


N. 


AAS, 610 
Nadendahl, 88 
Vol. II. 


—— 


Nairn, county of, and capital, 593 
Namur, county of, ib. 
— City of, ib. 
Nancy, 460 
Nantwich, or Namptwich, 56g 
Nantz, or Nantes, 491 
Naples, kingdom of, 395 
city of, 399 
catacombs of, 401 
Napoli di Romania, 12 
Narbonne, 470 
Narni, 38 5 
Narva, 51 
Narval, or ſea- unicorn deſcribed, 621 
Naſkow, 121 
— 4 — 246 
Naſſau Dillenburg, principality of, 260 
Naſſau-Siegen, bt of. ib. 
— 11 R 
avarre, province of, 430 
| government of French, 472 
Navarreins, 473 
Naumburg, circle cf, 177 
city of, ib. 


— 


Neath, 576 a 
Negroes, how treated in Carolina, 671 
cruelly treated at Jamaica, 687 
——— their manners and cuſtoms, ib. 
Negropont iſland, 21 

town of, ib. 

Neiſs principality, 108 

— city , ib. 

Nemea, 12 

Neots, St. 550 

Neuberg, 4 chy of 

Neuberg, dutchy of, 21 

Neuen berg lake, 327 X 

Nevers, 477 

Nericia, province of, 94 

Neufchatel, principality of, 327 


— of, 328 

Nevis, iſle of, 692 
—— government and inhabitants, ib. 
Neumarkt, 194 

Neuſohl, 131 

Neuſtadt, 150 

Neuſtadt, circle of, 177 

Newark, 559 

Newburg, or Neuburg, 215 

Newbury, 521 

Newcaſtle-under-line, 554 

upon Tyne, 564 

New England, government of, 647 
Newfoundland 1n general deſcribed, 631 
New Hampſhire, province of, 651 
New Haven, town of, in New England, 653 
New Holland, 780 

New Mark of Brandenburg, 182 

New Mexico, 729 

New Park, 51 

Newport in Flanders, 280 

| in the iſle of Wight, 5 17 

in New Eng 652 

Newry, 613 

Newton, 517 7 

New York, government of, 652 

city of, 653 


Nia 641 

— — 340 
Nicopoli, 20 

Nicopping, 121 

Nieper, the river of, 34 
Nightingale of Virginia, 662 
— — a troubleſome inſect, 750 
Nikioping, 93 

Nimeguen, 287 

Niort, 479 

Nippiſſong Indians, 639 


of, ib. 
92. 


Neapolitans, their manners and cuſtoms, 397 


- 
* — 
** * 
- 
= 
8 9 
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— 


Niſnnei _ 1— 45 

— „ 18. 

Niſida, iſland of, 404 

Niſme, 471 

Niſſa, 29 

Nithſdale, or Nidiftale, 
ivernots, 477 

Nixia iſland, 23 

Nogay Tartars, 31 

Normandy, province of, 493 

Norden, 258 

Nordheim, 205 

Nordland in general, 95 

Nordlingen, 268 

Norfolk, 557 

Norkioping, 89 

Northampton, 550 

Northamptonſhire, ib, 

North Jutland, 121 

Leith, 582 

Northumberland, 564 

Northwich, 50y 

Norway, kingdom of in general, 101 

Norwich, city of, 558 

Nottingham, 559 

Novogrod, or Nowogrod, government and 

8 ; 


4 
Novogrodec, 67 
Noyon, 490 
Nurenberg, 222 
Nuovo Caſtel, 137 
Nyborg, 120 
Nyland, province of, 88 
Nyſlot, 55 


58; 


city deſeri bed, 


O. 


d, i 
. 


Oczakow Tartars, 31 
Odenſee, 120 
Oder river, 163 
CEdenburgh, or Sopron, 132 
Oeland, iſland of, 89 
Oels principality, 168 
Oeſel, province of, 51 
Oettingen, _ of, 270 
city of, ib. 
Offenback on the Maine, 246 
Ohio, river of, 679 


Okeham, Es 
Okey, or Wokey-hole, 525 


Oldenburg, 207 

— county of, 258 

city of, ib. 

Old Mark in Brandenburg, 183 

Oleron, 473 

iſle of, 480 

Olika, 66 

Olmutz, 162 

Oliva, a celebrated convent, 72 

Olivenza, 442 

Olympus mount, 13 

Omer's, St. 464 

Onega, the lake of, 34 

Ontario, lake of, 641 , 

Oppeln principality and capital deſeribed, 168 
Oporto, 446 

Opoſſum, that animal deſcribed, 662 
Oranienbaum, 187 

Oranſe, 433 

Orbitello, 37 4 

Orebro, 9 

Orkney, 12 of, 598 
Origin or the Turks, 6 
Origen, 226 
Orleanois, 480 
Orleans, iſle of, 705 
Orleans, 481 

foreſt of, ib. 


| Peaches 


E K. 


Orvietano, territory of, 384 
Orvieto, ib, 
 Ofnabrug , biſhopric of, 25a 
, city of, 251 
Oſtend, 279 
 Oflterode, 205 
Oſterrode, 80 
Qſwego, river of, 641 
Otranto, — of, 406 
N city or, ib. 
Ottoſchatz, 136 
Oviedo, 431 
Overyſſel province, 295 
Ouſe, river in Suſſex, 
' Owl, the great horned deſcribed, 642 
Oxford and its univerſity, 535 
in Penſylvania, 656 
P. 


Oxfordſhire, 534 
Poe Eger. a continent and many iſlands there but 
| little known, 780 

Facifications of Ghent, the principal articles of it, 278 

Pacta Conventa, contents of, 59 

Paderborn, biſhopric of, 247 

| city of, ib, 


Padua, 355 


Paduan, ib. 
Palatinate, Upper, 215 
of the Upper Rhine, 235 
| Palermo, 409 
Palmeto- tree, 680 
Palm oil - tree of Barbadoes deſcribed, 698 
Pambamorea, a very remarkable phanomenon obſerved up- 
on that mountain, 760 
Pampeluna, 430 
| Panama, 741 
Panther, deſcribed, 661 
| Paola, or Paula, 40 
Papau-tree deſcribed, 667 
| Paraguay, 7750 
eet, that bird deſcribed, 668 
Parchim, 195 
Pardubice, 1 60 
Parichia, 23 
Paris, 482 
Parma, dutchy of, 347 
— city of, 348 
Paros iſland, 22 
Parret river, 526 | 
Partridges of America deſcribed, 642 
Paſley or Paſlay, 587 | 


Paſſau, 216 


Patagonia, and the manner of hunting wild cattle for their 
' hides, 772 

Patino, or Palmora iſland, 23 
Patras, or Patraſſo, 1.1 * 
Pau, 473 

Pavia, 345 

of New England, 648 

| of Virginia, 660 

Peak in Derbyſhire deſcribed, 560 

Pearl-fiſhery, fo called, 742 

Peccaree deſcribed, 782 

Peebleſhire, or Tweedal in general deſcribed, 583 
Pelican of America deſcribed, 642 

Pembroke, 

Pembrokeſhire in general deſcribed, ib. 

Penman Mawr, a remarkable mountain deſcribed, 572 
Penrith, or Perith, 566 

Penſacola, 677 

Penryn, 532 

Penſylvania, 655 

Penzance, 532 

Perche, province of, 482 

Perekop, 3: 

Perlberg, 183 

Perigueux, 474 


Pernau, 


Pernau, gt 

Perpignan, 472 

Perth Proper, 589 

— ſhire of Keſeribed, ib. 

— town of, ib. 

— Amboy, 654 

Peru, including Quito, Lima, and Los Charcas, 749 

Perugia, 384 

Perugino, or territory of Peruſia, 384 

Peſaro, 381 

Peſt, 131 

Petango, a deſcription of that fruit, 717 

Peterborough, 550 

Peterhead, 591 

Peterhoff, the palace of, 52 

Peter le Port, S*. 518 

Peter's Patrimony, 386 

Peters, St. 710 

Peteriburg deſcribed, 5 2 

iſland and fort, 53 

St. in Brabant, 298 

Peterwaradin, 1 35 

Perroleum found near Naples, 396 

Petſherf y, cattle of, 45 

Pſuundort, 60 

Pfeffers, 317 

Pharo of Meſſina, 408 

Phenomenon, a remarkable one, 760 

Pheaſant iſland, 43 

Phila tel yhia, city of, 656 

Ph lip i, 15 

Phili, p li, 16 

Philip Hurg, in the biſhopric of Spires, 240 

Philipſtown, or ＋ GI 611 

Picardy, province of, 464 

Pichincha, a particular deſcription of the cliatate on that 

mountain, 760 . 

Pico, iſland of, 447 

Piedmont, principality of, 336 

Pilis, 131 

Pillau, 78 

Pil ten, diſtrict of, 70 

Pimento tree deſcribed, 68 5 

Pinſk, 67 * 

Piombino, principality of, 374 

towyn of, ib. 

Piperno, 394 

Piſa, 371 

Piſano, ib. 

Pitea, 96 

Pittſburg, 656 

Podol, 45 = 

Podolio, the county of, 66 

Podolſc Kaminiec, ib. 

Poggio Imperiale, 381 

Poitiers, 479 

Poitou, government of, 478 

Poland in general, 55 | 

Great, includiag Poland Proper, 62 

Little, 64 | 

Policandro ifland, 23 

Poliſh diet, 61 

Pruſſia in general, 70 

Political conſtitution of Poland, 5 
conſtitution of Swiſſerland, 303 

conſtitution of Venice, 351 _. 

Poloc, 67 | 

Pomerania, dutchy of, 184 

Ulterior, ib. 

Anterior, 185 

Pomersfeldt, palace of, 219 

Pomona, iſland of, 599 

Pons, 476 

Ponta Delgada, 447 | | 

Pont du Guarde, a valuable piece of Roman antiquity, 471 

Pool, 525 

Popayan, government of, 748 

city of, 749 


Pope, his Prerogatives, 374 


D 


Puerta de Santa Maria, 434 


' | Quebec, city of deſcribed, 637 8 


* 


— taken by capitulation, 639 
' | Quedlinburg, abbey of, 188 


3 


Pope, in what manner he is choſen, 373 
Popocco, 28 
Porcupine of America, 642 
Porg, river of, 154 
Portici, 403 
Porto, 446 
Portland, 524 
Port Mahon, 437 
Porto Bello, 739 
— — the badneſs of its climate, ib. 
Portalegre, 442 
Port Patrick, 586 
Porto Rico, iſland of, 726 
Port Royal, 688 
Port St. Mary's in Spain, 434 
Portſmouth, 5 16 
in New England, 651 
Portugal, kingdom of, 437 
Portugueſe, their dreſs, manners, cuſtoms, &c. 438 
Porus iſland, 22 
Poſeran, or Poſen, 63 
Potoſi mountain, the manner in which gold was firſt dif- 
covered there, 768 
Potowmac, river of, 659 
Potſdam, 181 
Pottawatamies, 6495 
Placentia, dutchy of, 347 
city of, 348 
Placentia, or Plazencia, 433 
Plata, or Los Charcas, audience of, 767 
Plauen, 177 
Ploczko, 64 
Ploen, 197 
Plymouth, 529 
Prague, city of, 159 
Pratolino, 370 
Prenzlo, 183 
Prerogatives of the German empire, 142 
Preſburg, county of, 130 
city of, 1 
Preſidii, 374 
Preſlaw, 20 
Preſteign, 174 
Preſton, 568 
Proceſſion of penitent proſtitutes at 
Procita, ifle of, 404 
Procupia, 29 
Provence, a diſtrict of France, 454 
Providence, 65 2 
Pruſſia, the kingdom of in general, 73 
Puella de los Angelos, 735 


Naples, 398 


Pultowa, or Pultawa, 45 

Pur bec, 524 

Puzzuolo, 403 

Pyrenees, or Pyrenean mountains, 412 
Pyrmont, county of, 2 


citadel of, ig 


Q. 
UAM deſcribed, 733 4 
Quaſh, an animal ſo called deſcribed, 737 


—— beſieged by the Engliſh, ib. 


town of, ib. 

Queen's-county deſcribed, 611 

Queen's-ferry, 589 

Querfurt, 190 

Cuickſilver mines in Carniola, 154 

Quiſſac, 471 

Quito, cuſtoms and manners of the Indians throughout the 
whole province, 758 | 

province of in general, 749 

—— City of, 751 

the manners and cuſtoms of its inhabitants, ib, 

Quixos, government of, 75 4 


f R. Raab, 


Rio de la 


AAB, 132 
Racoon of Virginia, 662 


or, 
Radnorthire in eral, ib. 
Radnor, city of in Penſylvania, 656 
Ragenſtein, or Reinſtein, 209 
Ragnit, 81 4 
Raguſa, city of, 137 
— Dalmatia Jn general, ib. 
Ranelagh gardens, 542 
Rapperichweil, 317 
Raſtadt, 267 
Raſtenburg, 79 
Rathfryland, or Rathon-iſland, 614 
Ratibor, capital and principality, 168 
Ratiſbon, 214 
Rattle ſnake of Virginia deſcribed, 662 
Rattle-ſnake root, 661 


Ravenna, 379 


Ravenſberg, county of, 255 
Ravenſburg, 269 
Ravet, an offenſive inſect, 70g 
Ré, ifle of, 480 
Reading, 521 
Red - birds of Carolina, 669 
Red Ruſha Proper, 66 
Red-worms, that inſe& deſcribed, 664 
TIO 
e i Calabria, 
Boller iſland, * oF 7 
Reichenbach, principality and capital, 1 
Reichenhall, 21 
Rein- deer of Lapland deſcribed, 98 
of Norway, 103 


Neiſenburg, 80 


Rendſburg, 197 9 
Renfrew, or Reinfraw, the ſhire of, 587 
Rennes, 491 
Retford, 560 
Retimo, 24 
Revel, or Reval, province of, 51 
— City of, ib. 
Reutlingen, 268 
Rheims, 466 
Rheinfelden, 271 g 
Rheinthal, bailiwic of, 316 
Rhenza iſland, 22 
Rhine river, 300 
Rhode iſland, colony of, 652 
Rhone river, 300, 448 
Ribar, a celebrated village, 131 
Rice of Carolina deſcribed, 667 
Richmoad, and its palace, 512 
Riga, go t and capital, 50 
Rimini, 380 
Rinteln, os : 
acha, city of, 747 


— Province 0 , 


| Ripen, government of, 122 


— city of, 123 

Riviera, diſtri of, 320 

Rocheſter, 506 

Rochefort, 479 

Rochelle, ib. 

Rochlitz, 176 

Rochwell, 269 

Rocks of Norway deſcribed, 101 

——- remarkable ones in Hungary, 131 
Roderigo, 432 


 Rodoſto, 16 


Romagna, 379 

Romania in general, 15 

Rome, 387 | 

Roncighone earldom 387 
— City of, 1 


' Rorſchach, 321 


Roſas, or Roſes, 421 


oo , ] 7 


Roſchild, 119 
Roſcommon county, 612 
22 ib. 
R ofs, county of, 

— in Ireland, 590 
Roſtrevor, 613 

Roſtoc, 195 
Rotenburg, 27t 
Rothenberg, 228 
Rother river, 5 
Rothſay, 587 

Rouen, 493 . 
— 2 472 

Roxb in general, 88 

Audelpkfverth. 153 * 

Rudolſtadt, 191 N 

Ruel, 487 

Rugen, iſland of, 185 

Ruins of Candia, 24 


* 
28 


Runkel, 260 


Ruſſia in general, 33 

Ruſſians, their manner of travelling, 33 
fondneſs for painting, ib. 
Rutlandſhire in general, 556 


Ruthen, 572 


Rye, 5 10 


8 190 
Saarbruck, 246 


Saba, iſland of, 71 3 

Sabina, province of, 385 
Sagan, 168 

Saintes, 476 3 
Saintonges, government of, i 
Sala, or Salberg, 94 

Salamanca, 432 

Salerno, 404 

Salines, 458 | 
Saliſbury, or New Sarum, 522 
Saliſbury-plain, 522 

Salona, 

Salonichi, 15 ; ; 
Salt-mines, remarkable ones in Poland, 65 
of Cheſhire, 569 
Saltſburg, archbiſhopric of, 216 
city of, 217 
Saltzdahlen, palace of, 208 
Saltzwedel, 183 

Salvador, St. 719 

Salza, or Salzach, river of, 216 
Samland, province of, 78 
Samogitia in general, 67 


| Samondrachi iſland, 21 


Samſo iſland, 120 

Sanda, iſland of, 600 

Sandomir, or Sendomir, 65 

San Miguel de Iberra, 75 ; 

_ Souci, or Without 83 a celebrated palace in Bran- 
enburg, 182 

29 Caſa, or Holy Houſe or Loretto, particularly deſerib- 

, 382 

Santa Cruz, ifland of, 715 

Santa Cruz, 724 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 76g 

— city of, ib. 

Santa Fe, 72 

Santa Fe de a, 74 

Santa Fe, province of, ib. 


Santa Maria iſland, 447 
Santa Martha, province of, 746 


— City of, ib. 
Santa Maura, iſland of, 27 
Santarem, 445 
Santellana, 432 

Santorini iſland, 24 
Sapienze iſlands, 26 
Saragoſſa, 422 

Sardinia, iſland of, 340 


; Sare Louis, 461 


Sargans, country of, 316 

—— City of, 317 

Sarke, iſland of, 519 

Saſſafras, that tree deſcribed, 667 
Savanna, 673 

Savernack foreſt, 523 

Saumur, government of, 480 

city of, ib. 

Savoy, dutchy of, 332 
Savoyards, their poverty and oppreſſſons, 334 
Sawolax, the country of, 83 
Saxe Lauenburg, 200 

Saxony in general, 170 

Sayn, county of, 260 

Scalloway, 601 

Scanderbourg, palace of, 122 
Scarborough, 563 

Scardona, 28 

Scava, 405 

Schaff hauſen, canton of, 3 14 

— — — city of, ib. 
Schanis, or Schennis, 317 
Scharzfels, 205 

Schauenburg, county of, 256 
Schemnitz, 131 

Schennis, or Schanis, 317 
Schluſingen, 227 

Schluſſelburg fort, 54 
Schmiedeberg, 167 

Schoolkill, or Scku!kill, river of, 656 
Schonen, province of, 91 

Scilly, rocks of, 522 

Sciro iſland, 21 

Sclavonia in general, 134 
Scolopendra deſcribed, 744 
Scorpions of Naples, 395, 397 
Scotland in general deſcribed, 577 
Scots, a ſettlement of, attempted on the coaſt of Darien, 742 
Scutari, 27 

Schwabach, 222 

Schwartzburg, principality of, 199 
Schwartzenberg, county of, 227 

Schwatz, 156 

Schweidnitz, principality of, 166 

city ot, ib. 

Schweitz, canton of, 30g 

city of, ib. 

Schwerin, 195 

Sea - lion deſcribed, 779 

Seals of Greenland deſcribed, 622 

Sea urchin, a remarkable ſhell-fiſh deſcribed, 164 
Sebaſtian, St. 431 

Sced-ticks deſcribed, 664 

Segovia, 429 

Segovian aqueduct, ib. 

Seine river, 448 

Selivrea, port and town, 16 

Selkirk, ſhire of, 583 


ton Of, ib. 


Senlis, 489 
Sens, 4 
Serpa, 443 


Servia, the country of, 28 
— in Romagna, 380 
Setubal, 445 
Severin, 30 
Severin river, 533 
Seville, 434 
Severus's or Adrian's wall, an account of, 589 
Shannon, river of, 604 
Shark, an engagement between one and a brave ſailor, 700 
Shawanee Indians, 643 
Sheep of Iceland deſcribed, 618 
of Carolina deſcribed, 668 
— of the iſle of Nevis, 69 
Shetland, or Zealand, iſles 85 in general deſcribed, 6c 
Shrewſbury, 5 33 
Shropſhire, county of in general, 553 
Shrunk, or pole-cats of Canada, 636 
Sicily, iſland of, 407 
Sioyon, 12 
Vor. II 
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Stadthagen, 256 


| Stargard, 184 


E 


Siegen, 200 

Sienna, 373 

Sileſia, dutchy oſ in general, 164 

Siliſtria, 20 

Silver- mines of Cardiganſhire, 574 

Simmen Wale deicribed, 305 

Siphanto illand. 22 

Sips, county of, 129 

S viſſerland in general, 299 

Siſternon, 456 

Skie, or Sky iſland, 597 

Skerries, two ſmall iſlands, 691 

Slaves in Braſil employed in ſearching for gold, 717 

Sledges of Lapland deſcribed, 98 

Sleſwic, dutchy of, 123 

—— or Scl.leſwic, city of, 124 

Sligo, county and town of, 612 

Sloth, an animal fo called, 732 

Sluvs, 299 

Smaland. or Smoland, the country of deſcribed, 3g 

Smalkald, 227 

Smolenſk, government of, 4; 

city of, 1b, 

Snake hawk deſcribcl, 6038 

Snake: root of Virginia, 601 : 

Snow, the manner in which Naples is furniſhed with it, 4at 

Soczowa, or Sotſhowa, 31 

Soeſt, 254 

Soiſſons, 490 

Sokal, 66 

Solan geeſe deſcribed, 582 

Solan gceſe of St. Kilda, Cos 

Soldier-tnail deſcribed, 693 

Solfatara, lake of, 394 

a remarkable valley nc.r Naples, 403 

Soims, county of, * 

Solothurn, canton of. 314 

city of, ib. 

Soraw, 211 

Somerſetſhire, 525 

Somerton, 528 

Sonderſhauſen, 191 

Sophia, 20 

Sora, 129 

Sourſop, a deſcription of that fruit, 717 

Southampton, 51 

South Jutland, or the dutchy of Sleſwic in general, 123 

South Gothland, 91 

Southwark, 540 

Spain impoveriſhed by the diſcovery of America, 727, 728 

kingdom of in general, 412 

Spalatro, 136 | 

Spaniards, their manners and cuſtoms, 413 

their ill policy with regard to their American do- 
minions, 728 

Spaniſh theatre, 416 

Spaniſh American dominions, 723 

Spaw, 250 

Spiders of Carolina deſcribed, 668 

Spires, biſhopric of, 239 

— es ave city of, ib. 

Spichead harbour, 5 16 

Spoletto, dutchy and city of, 384 

Springs, ſeveral remarkable o nes in dlrelary 168 

Squirrels of Virginia, 662 

Stade, 200 
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Stafford, 55 | 

Staffordſhire 1n general, id, 

Stalimene, ifland of, the antient Lemnos, 21 
Stalupehenen, 81 

Stamford, 557 

Standal, 183 

Stanz, or Stans, 310 


Staten, or Streighten iſland, £5 3 
Staten Land, iſland of, 778 
Statgard, 266 

Steinfurt, county of, 253 
—C ot, ib. 

Sterling, town of, 583 


9 R Sterlingſhire, 


Sterlingſhire, or Striveling, 5 88 
Stettin, 185 

Steyr, 151 

Stibes, the antient Thebes, 13 
Stiria, or Steyermark, Upper and Lower, 151 
Stockholm, 2 
Stonehenge deſcribed, 522 
Stonehive, 590 

Stourbridge, 546 

Stourbridge, or Sturbridge, 553 
Stour river, 524, 546 

Stow, with the noble gardens of Earl Temple, 537 
Stralſund in Pomerania, 186 
Stromboli, iſland of, 410 
Strangford, lake of, 605 

town of, 614 

Straſbu » 459 

= bilhopric of, ib. 
Strathbogy, 591 

Strathavin, 595 

Strathern, 590 

Strathnover, 596 

Strathyla, 595 

Strelenhoff palace, 5 2 
Sudermanland province, 93 

Suffolk, 545 

Sugar-cane deſcribed, 684 
—— bo planted, 68; 
. bo made into ſugar, ib. 
Sugar - tree deſcribed, G61 

Sulmona, 407 

Sulphur of Sweden, 94 

Sultzbach, dutchy of, 215 

town of, 216 

Sumach tree, 667 

Sunderland, 563 

Sundſwall, 95 


Suaperga, a magnificent church on the top of a high moun- 


tain, 339 
Superior, lake of, 639 
Surinam, 714 
—— Cy of, ib. 
Surry, county of, 510 
Suſa in Piedmont, 340 
Suſquahanah, river of, 655 
Suflex county, 509 
Sutherland, county of, 595 
Swabia in general, 261 
Swans of Carolina, 669 
Swanſey, 577 
Sweden, the kingdom of in general, 82 
—— Proper, 92 
Swediſh Lapland, 96 
Swiſs, their manners and cuſtoms, 300 
Swiſſerland in general, 299 


Swinna, two remarkable whirlpools in the iſle of Orkney fo 


called, 599 
Sword-fiſh, 621 
Sylt, iſland of, 123 
Syra, iſland and town, 22 
Syracuſe, 409 


T. 


ABAGO, iſland of, 702 

hiſtory of, ib. 

Tabaſco, province of, 735 

Tachtali, 28 

Tallow, 608 

Tamor river, 528 

Taneſee, river, 679 

Tar, how made in Carolina, 670 

Tarabita, a kind of rope for pailing a river, 760 
Tarantula deſcribed, 397 , 
its bite cured by muſic, ib. 
Tarragona, 421 

Tarento, 406 

Tavaſtland, province of, 88 

Tavira, 442 

Taunton, 528 

Tay, river of, 589 

Tecklenberg, county of, 255 — 
Temeſwaer, 130 
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Templin, 183 

Tenen, 136 

Terceira, iſland of, 447 
Terceiras, ib. 

Tergeviſto, or Tervis, 30 
Terni, 385 

'Ternowa, 20 

| Teroucnne, ruins of, 464 
Terra del Fuego, 777 
Terra Firma, 738 

Terra Magellanica, 777 
Terra Sig illata, ceremonies uſed in digging it, 21 
Teruel, or Tervela, 422 
Teſchen, capital and principality, 169 
Teſe river, 515 
Tewkibury, 533 

Thames river, 538 
Thanet, iſle of, 507 
Thaſſus iſland, 21 
Thermla iſland, 22 
Thomar, 445 

Thomas, iſland of St. 715 


- Thomas-town, G11 


'"Cemond, or the county of Clare, 612 
Thorn, 72 
Thur river, 315 
Thurgaw, bailiwic of, 315 
Thuringia, circle of, 172 
Thurſo, 588 
Thyne, 597 
Tillit, the county of, 80 
— City of, ib. 
Tine iſland, 22 
Tipperary, 608 
Tirano, 325 
Tirol, county of deſcribed, 155 
Titicaca, lakeof, 769 
Titleof the emperor of Germany, 142 
Titles of the Ruſſian emperor or empreſs, 43 
of the king of Sweden, 86 
of the elector of Saxony, 171 
of the elector of Brandenburg, 1783 
— of the princes of Anhalt, 186 
of the Ling of Spain, 419 
Tivoli, 394 
Tlaſcala, or province of Los Angelos, 735 
Trachenberg, or Drachenberg, 168 
Trajanopolis, 17 
Trajan's gate deſcribed, 20 
Trailey, or Trally, 608 
Tranſylvania in general, 133 
Trani, 407 
Trapani, 410 
Trau, or Tragurium, 136 
Trazos Montes, provinces of, 445 
Tremiti iſlands, 407 
Trent and Brixen, the biſhoprics of in general, 157 
— river of deſcribed, 5 59 
the city of, 157 
Trentham, 55 5 
Treves, electorate of, 23 t 
Trevoux, 467 
Trianon, palace of, 487 
Triers, or Trieves, city of, 231 
Trieſte, 154 
Trevigiana, 359 
Trevigio, or Treviſo, ib. 
Trim, 609 
Trinidad, iſland of, 727 
Trolhatta, the remarkable cataract of, go 
Tropea, 406 
Troyes, 466 
Fruro, 532 
Truxillo, 766 
Tobacco, that plant deſeribed, 660 
Tokay, 130 
Toledo, 428 
Toloſa, 431 
Tornea, 96 
Torres Vedras, 444 
Tortoſa, 421 


Toul, 


Toul, 461 

Toulois, earldom of, ib. 

Toulon, 45 5 

Toulouſe, 470 

Touraine province of, 478 

Tours, ib. 

Tower, a remarkable one in Poland, 73 
Tſherkaſk, 45 

Tuam, 612 

Tubingen, 266 

Tucuman, 769 

Tulcan, ot preacher deſcribed, 743 

Tulle, 476 

Tun, a remarkable ore 'n Saxony, 175 
Tunbridge, and its wells, 507 

Tundera, the perfecture of, 123 

Tureff, 595 

Turin, 337 

Turkiſh Illiricum, including Boſnia and Servia, 28 
Te:i:s, the hiſtory of, 6 

Turky, in Europe, 4 

Turpentine, how prepared, 670 

Tuſcany, in general, 366 

Tutmer, a remarkable fowl deſcribed, 602 
FTybein, or Duin, 154 

Tygers of Carolina deſeribed, 668 
Tykoczin, 66 
Tyrone, county of, 615 
Twer, 48 


U. 


\ FALAIS, 325 
Vache, or Cows iſland, 707 


Valdi Compare iſlund, 27 

Vaitz, 131 

Valchans, 326 

Valenciennes, 462 

Valladolid, 429 

Valencia, province of, 423 

city of, ib. 

Valence, 457 2 

Val Maggia, or Mayenthal, diſtrict of, 320 
Valona, 28 

Va! paraiſo, 777 

Va!licline, country of the, 324 
Vauxhail and Gardeus, 514 
Uberlingen, 208 

Udine, 359. 

Veletri, 394 

Venctian Dalmatia in general, 136, 137 
Venetians, their dreſs, cuſtoms, &c. 349 
Venezuela, city of, 747 

province of, ib. 

Venice, republic of, 349 

city of, 354 

Vera Cruz, 724, 735 

Vera de Placentia, diſtrict of, 433 
Verden, dutchy of, 201 

town of, ib. 

dutchy of, 252 

city of, ib. 

Verdun, country of, 461 

City of, ib. 

Verona, 357 

Veroncſe, ib. 

Verſiiies, palace of, 487 

Veſuvius, mount, a deſcription of that volcano, 395 
Viana, in Portugal, 446 

Vicenza, or Vicentino, territory of, 357 
Vienna, city of deſcribed, 147 
Vienne, 457 

Vijahua deſcribed, 756 

Vigo, 453 | 

Villa Aldobrandini, 394 

—— Porgiele, 393 

w— Franca, 447 

— Viciola, 432, 442 

Villingen, 271 

Vincennes, palace of, 487 

Vincent, iſland of St. 697 
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Vincents, St. well, 534 
Virginia, colony of, 659 
Viſt iſland, 601 

Viterbo, 386 

Vittoria, 431 

Ukraine Coſſacs, 44 
Uladiſlaw, 6 

Ulca, or Ulaborg, 88 
Ulm, 268 

Ulſter, province of, 613 
Ultzen, 202 

Umea, 96 

Underwald, canton of, 310 
Unna, 253 

United Netherlands in general, 282 
Volgtland, circle of, 177 : 
Volcano, an ifland ſo called from its burning mountain*, 40 
Volhinia, province of, 66 

Voſge mountains, 458 

Upland, province of, 92 

Upper Auſtria, 146 

— Carniola, 153 

— Hungary, 129 

— Rhine, circle of, 238 

Upper Mark of Brandenburgh, 193 
Uppingham, 555 

Upſal, 93 

Urach, 266 

Urbino, dutchy of, 380 

city of, 381 

Uri, canton of, 408 

Uſcocs, a people fo called, 136 
Uſcup, or Scop ia, 29 

Uſedom, iſland of, 185 

Uſk river, 532 

Uſſeck, 135 

Ulting, 48 

Utrecht, province of, 293 

city of, ib. 

Utznach, diſtrict of, 317 


W. 


WW. in general, 29 
Waldec, county of, 242 
Wales in general, 570 
Wallingford, 521 

Walton, 513 

Wandle, 511 

Wangen, 270 

Waradin, 130 

Wardin the Leſſor, 135 

Ware, 548 

Waree deſcribed, 732 
Wareham, 525 

Warkworth, village of, 565 
Warmeland, province of, go 
Warrington, 568 

Warſaw, 64 

Warwick, 551 

Warwickſhire, ib. 

Waſgay mountains, 458 
Waterford, county of, 607 

city of, 608 

Waveny river, 545 
Waxholm, the citadel of, 93 
Weathersfield, 65 i | 
Weik, or Caithneſs, ſhire of, 588 
Weil, 270 
Weilburg, 246 
Weimar, principality of Saxe, 188 
Weiſſemburg, or Carlſburg, 134 
Weliilenfels, 172 
Welau, 79 
Wolfenbuttle, 208 
Welland river, 550 
Wellingborough, 1b. 
Wells, 527 
Welſhpool, 574 

Wener, or Vener, lake of, 90 


. 


Werggnerode, county and capital, 5 

Wertheim, county of, 226 ) 

iy of, 227 . 

Wertemberg, dutchy of, 264 - 

Weſel, 253 | TIE 

Weſterahs, 94 . hep 

Weſterbu erde 247 Ss. 24 WW..." 

Weſtern rats in Scotfand, 597 »- , | | 

ii, not included in the thires of Scotland, de- 
ſcribed, 601 | 

Weſt Gothland, 90 | 

Weſtmanland, province of, 94 

Weſtminfter, 541 

Weſtmoreland in general, 566 _ 

Weſtphalia, circle of in general, 247 

Wetzlar, 243 | ; 


Ween, iſland of, gr ul, HR 
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Weymouth, 524 

Wey river, 511 | * 

Whale, a particular deſcription of that fiſh, 621 

Whirlpool, a remarkable one in Norway, 109 

Whitchurch, in Shropſhire, 554 

Whitehaven, 565 

White Indians, 678 

White mountains of New England, 653 

Wibourg,. government of, 122 

Iburg. government of, 54 

Wick,” or Weik, $88 . 
ar 
ib. 


Wicklow county, 
town of, 
Wiclin, 20 
Wied, county of, 260 
Wigan, 568 
Wight, ifle of, 517 WP 
Wigton, or Upper Galloway, 5 88 
Wiliſka, 64 
Williamſburg, 664 «oe 
- Willow-ſnake deſcribed, 744. 
Wilmanſtrand, 54 


Wildungen, 242 


Wilna, 67 

Wilton, 522 

Wilton - houſe deſtribed, ib. 
Wiltſhire, 521 

Wimpfen, 270 
Winander-meer, lake of, 567 
Winchelſea, 510 

Wincheſter, 515 
Windſor, 4 its caſtle, 51g 

park, 520 

Wirkſworth, 861 
Wiſbaden, . 


| Woburn, 549 
' Wokey, or Okey-hole, 525 
Wolau, capital and principality, 167 


Wolga river, 34 


— land of, 185, 
We go: 


| 7 : 
Wolverene, that animal deſcribed, 42 
Wolverhampton, 855 
Worceſter, 552 * 0 
Worceſterſhire, 553 : 
Worms, 238 — 
or Bormio, country of, 32 
—— town of, ib. 24 he | 
Worms, remagkable ones in Virginia, 664 
Woroneſh, 3 of, 45 

e city of, i b. 


Wrexham, 571 
| Wurtzburg, bi 


AINTES, iſland of, 
X : wy ** 


l > A 
AIK C offacs, 44 
Yams deſcribed, 626 
Yarmouth, 51y, 558 
Yell, 1 of, 601 
Yepel, iſland of, 132 
York, city of, 562 
county of in New England, 650 
—— fort, on the coaſt of Hudſon's Bay deſcribed, 629 


— t of New, 652 
Yorkſhire in general, 56: 
Youghal, 607 ; 
„ iſland of, 437 
Z. 
ABERN, 460 
Zagrab, or: Agran, 135 
Zamora, 432 
Zante iſland, 26 
| — city of, ib. 8 
Zaporog Coſſacs, 44 
Lara, 135 
Zaraw, 211 
Zealand, the iſland of, 116 
province of, 292 
Zeitz, 177 


Zell, city of, 202 | 
Zengh, Segnia, or Senia, 136 
Zerbſt, 188 


